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BicmWARREN 

T is the fate of thofe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear 
^of evil, than attradedby the profpedl of good; tobeexpofed to centre, without hope 
to be difgraced by mifearriage, or pumlhed for negleCt, where luccefs would have been 
applaufe, and diligence without reward. 

Amoncr thefe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries ; whom mankind have eonfidcred, not 
as the pupil, but the ilave of feience, the pionier of literature, doomed only to remove rubbilh and 
clear obftruCtions from the paths of Learning and Genius, who prefs forward to conqueft and glory, 
without bellowing a lmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progrefs. Every other authour 
may afpire to praife ; the lexicographer can only hope to efcape reproach, and even this negative 
recompenfe has been yet granted to very few. 

I have, notwithstanding this difeouragement, attempted a dictionary of the Englijh language, which, 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every lpecies of literature, has itlelf been hitherto negleCted, 
buffered to fpread, under the direftion of chance, into wild exuberance, refigned to the tyranny of 
time and falhion, and expofed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 

When I took the fiift fitrvey of my undertaking, I found our fpeech copious without order, and 
energctick without rules : wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be dilentangled, and 
Confufion to be regulated ; choice was to be made out of boundlefs variety, without any eltablilhed 
principle of feleCtion ; adulterations were to be detected, without a fettled teft of purity ; and modes of 
exprelfion to be rejected or received, without the luffrages of any writers of clafiical reputation or ac- 
knowledged authority. 


Having therefore no afliftance biit from general grammar, I applied myfelf to the pctufal of our 
writers ; and noting whatever might be of ufe to afeertain or illuftrate any word or phrafe, accu- 
mulated in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eltablilhing 
to myfelf, in the progrefs of the work, fuch rules as experience and analogy fuggefted to me ; ex- 
perience, which practice and obfervation were continually increafmg ; and analogy, which, though in 
fortie words obfciirc, was evident in others. 

In adjufting the Orthography, which has been to this time linfettled and fortuitous, I found it 
neceffary to diftinguilh thofe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with 
it, from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language 
has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themfelves once unneceffary, mull be tolerated 
among the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be regiftred, that they may not 
be increafcd, and afeertained, that they may not be confounded : but every language has likeWife its im- 
proprieties and abfurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proferibe. 

As language Was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceffary or common ufe were fpoken 
before they were written; and while they were unfixed by any vifible ligns, mult have been fpoken 
with great diverfity, as we now obferve thofe who cannot read to catch founds imperfectly, and utter 
t lem negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was fir 11 reduced to an alphabet, everv penman 
endeavoured to exprefs, as he could, the founds which he was accultomed to pronounce or to receive 
and vitiated in writing fuch words as were already vitiated in fpeech. The powers of the letters’ 
when they were applied to a new language, mull have been vague and unfettledf and therefore 
ditterent hands would exhibit the fame lound by different combinations. 

From this uncertain pronunciation arife in a great part the various dialers of the fame country, which 
w,l always be obferved to grow fewer, and lefs different, as books are multiplied j and from this arbitrary 
representation of founds by letters, proceeds that diverfity of fpelling obfervable in the Saxon remain/ 
and I iuppofe in the firrt books of every nation, which perplex^ or deftroys analogy, and produceTano 
malous formations, which, being once incorporated, can never be afterward diftniffed or reformed 

KfcS ta ‘Jr £s t*str « 

This 
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This uncertainty is moft frequent in the vowels, which are fo capricioufly pronounced, ard f : 
differently modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth that 
to them, as is well known to ctymologifts, little regard is to be fliewn in the deduction of one l- ln 
guage from another. 

« 

.» « 

Such defects are not errours in orthography, but fpoPs of barbarity impreffed fo deep in the EndJif) 
language, that criticifm can never wath them away thefe, therefore, muff be permitted to remai 
untouched : but many words have likewife been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance as tile 
pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed Jy foci foTne Jlill continue ^to be varioufl 8 
written, as authours differ in their care or fkill : of thefe it was proper to enquire the true ortlw 
graphy, which I have always confidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred 
them to their original languages 1 : thus I write enchant, enchantment , enchanter , after the French and. in 
cantation after the Latin ; thus entire is chofen rather than intire , becaufe it palled to us not iiom 
the Latin integer , but from the French entier. 

Of many words it is difficult to fay whether they were immediately received from the Latin or 
the French , fince at the time vvheft We had dominions in France , we had Latin fervice in our churches 
It* is, however, my opinion, that the French generally Supplied us ; for we have few 'Latin words ' 
among the terms of domeftick ufe, which arc not French ; but many French , which are veiw remote’ 
from Latin. 

Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, 1 have been often obliged to facrifice uniformity; 
to cuftom ; thus I write, in compliance with a numberlefs majority, convey and inveigh , deceit and 
receipt, fancy and phantom ; fometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and 
explanation, repeat and repetition. 

Some combinations of letters having the fame power arc ufed indifferently without any difcoverable 
reafon of choice, as in chak, choke •, foap, Jope ; fennel, fuel, and many others ; which I have fometimes 
inferred twice, that thofe who fearch for them under either form, may not fearch in vain. 

In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mcxle of fpelling by which k is inferted in 
the feries of the di&ionary, is to be confidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often rafldy, the pre- 
ference. I have left, in the examples, to every authour his own practice nnmolefkd, that the reader may 
balance lu triages, and judge between us : but this queftion is not always to be determined by reputed 
or by real learning ; fome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on founds and deriva- 
tions ; foma, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglcdcd thofe in which our words arc commonly 
to be fought. Thus Hammond writes fecildenefs for feajiblenefs , becaufe 1 fuppofc he imagined it de- 
rived immediately from the Latin ; and fome words, fuch as dependant , dependent ; dcpcndar.ee deten- 
aencc, vary their final fyllable, as one or other language is prefent to the writer. 1 t 

In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity fought 
praile by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a fcholar’s reverence for antiquity and 
a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and amon<j ’thole 
few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice ; and I hope I may be allowed to 
recommend to thofe, whofe thoughts have been, perhaps, employed too anxioully on verbal Angularities 
not to difturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers, if has been 
£iierted, that for the law to be known, is of more importance than to be right. Change fays Hooker 
is not made without inconvenience, even from worl'e to better. There is in conftancy’ and liability 
a general and lafiing advantage, which will always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual 
correction. Much leis ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, 
or copy that which every variation of time or place makes different from itfelf, and imitate thofe 
changes, which will again be changed, while imitation is employed in obferving them. 

This recommendation of fteadinefs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations d letters have much influence on human happinefs ; or that truth may not be fucceff- 
ful!y taught by modes of fuelling fanciful and erroneous : I am not yet fo loft in lexicography, as to 
forget that words are the daughters of earth , and that things are the /ons of heaven, language is 
only the inftrument offcience, and words are but the figns of ideas : I wifti, however, that the inftru- 
ment might be leis apt to decay, and that figns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. 

In fettling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, 
by printing an accent upon the acute or elevated fyllable. It will fometimes be found, that the accent 
is placed by the authour quoted, on a different fyllable from that marked in the alphabetical feries ; it 
is then to be underftood, that cuftom has varied, or that the authour has, in my opinion, pronounced 
wro.ig. Short diredbons are fometimes given where the found of letters is irregular ; and if they 
fupcrfffity imCS ° mUteis dcfe ^ m minute obfervations will be more cafily cxcufod,- than 

hi the investigation both of the orthography and fignification of words, their Etvmologv was 
neceffai lly to be confidered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. 

A primitive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Englijl root • thus , ireumfpeef circant- 

vent. 
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from dcmonjlrate? but this grammatic. enera l fabrick of a language, to trace on ■ d 

- - . 

Th. ... « hK| ' :• V ... 

Ki.t anJ .... words o — 

fyllable are very often Teutonick. \S» s , 

In Signing the toman original, it has perhaps employed 

Latin, when the word was borrowed ave no tfr e elr>erv careful to obferve whether the Latm 


1 fati forborn to quote when I copied i on f general acknowledgment. Of thefe, 

their honours, but that I might fpare a and benefactors, Junius ap- 
whom I ought not to mention but with the ^^fj^^^kude of undemanding. Junius was 
pears to have excelled in extent of learning, s , - Dro babl V examined the ancient and remoter dialeds 
accurately (killed in all the northern anguage , t ' ne ^ earn i ncT 0 f Junius is often of no other ule than to 
only by occafional infpedtion into didtionai i ■ ; & which Skinner always preffes forward by 

iho y w him a track by which he full of knowledge ■ 


hi.riiiig.nc, -i 

X-tsu, sxst vS . a *. « - - » «- — r ™" 

pi monos, who conliders that grief naturally loves to be alone . 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is fo fcanty, that of words undoubtedly feutoniek the original 
is not always to be found in any ancient language , and I have therefore infer ten Dutch oi G ^ an fubftl " 
tutes which I confider not as radical but parallel, not as the parents, but lifters of the Engltjh. 

J » . 

The words which are represented as thus related by defeent or cognation, do not alw^sagreeinfenfe; 
for it ,s incident to words, ' as to their authours, to degenerate front then anceftors, and to change then 
manners when thev change their country. It is fufficient in etymological enquiries, it the lenles 
kindred words be found l'uch as may eafily pafs into each other, or luch as may both he referred to one 

general idea. 

The etymology, fo far as it is yet known, was cafily found in the volumes where it is par- 
ticularly and profeffe'dly delivered ; and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthogra- 
phy was foon adjufted. But to collect the Words of our language was a talk of greater difficulty : 
the deficiency of didlionaries was immediately apparent ; and when they were exhaufted, what was yet 
wanting muft be fought by fortuitous and unguided excurfions into books, and gleaned as induftry 


* That I may not appear to have fpoken too irreverently of 
Junius, I have here fubjoined a few Specimens of his etymolo- 
gical extravagance. 


Banish, rdigare , ex bartno vd territorio exrgcrc , in exilium 
agere. G. henmir. It. bnndire , bandeggiare. H. bandir, B. ban- 
nen. /Evi medii lcriptores bannire diccbant. V. Spelm. in Ban- 
num & in Banlcuga. Quoniam verb regionum urbiumq; limitc: 
arduis plcrumq; montibus, altis fiuminibus, loneis deniq; flexuo- 
fifq; anguftilfimarum viarum amfrailibus includebantur, ficr 
poteft id genus limites ban dici ab eo quod BawaTai & Ba'vvolfo 
Tarentinis olim. ficuti tradit Hefychius, vocabantur «i Xe£c 
i^uTivfK o<fo», “ obliquoe ac minime in redlum tendente 
vis.” Ac fortafl'e quoque hue facit quod Bav«s, codem Hcfychi 
tefte, dicebant ocr, r^xyyuXr,, montes arduos. 

Empty, emtie, vacuus , inanis. A. S. Nefcio a 

fint ab lixcci) vcl ty.ilxu. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videti 
interim ctymologiam hanc non obfeuro firmarc codex Ruf 


Mat. xii. 22 . ubi antique feriptum invenimus semoeteb lur 
emerij. “ Invenit cam vacantcm.” 

Hii.L, mens, ediis. A S. hyll. Quod videri potefl: abfcifTum 
ex xoXw»x vel xoX<a»oj. Collis, tumulus, locus in piano editior. 
Horn. II. b. V. 8 I i, iVi r»f n^o-rrdcot^e 7roXE^> durtUx, xoXwvi). 
Ubi author! brevium fcholiorum v.o\wn exp. r ns S4'^’ 
dvnxuv, 'yiuXotp©* 

Nap, to take a nap Dor mire, condormifcere. Cym. heppian. 
A. S. hnaeppan. Qiiod poftremum videri poteft defumptum ex 
xvtfietf, oblcuritas, tenebrae : nihil enim xque folet conciliarc 
fomnum, quum caliginofa profunda; notis obfeuritas. 

Stammerer, Balbus, blaefus Goth. STAMMS. A. S. 
pramep, j-ramup. D. (lam. B. ftameler. Su. ftamma. Id. ftamr. 
Sunt a eujuUXna vel rwjuvXXf r>, nimia loquacitatc alios offendcre ; 
quod impedite loquentes libentiffime garrire folcant ; vel quod 
aliis nimii Temper videantur, etiara parciflime loquentes. 

B ftlQuid 


ihould find, or chance fhould offer it, in the boundlefs chaos of a living fpeech. Mv i 

has been either fkilful or lucky ; for I have much augmented the vocabulary. ^ b 10vvev cr, 

A S de % n was a didionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words whir), w 

re! H r pr °f er nameS; fl ! ch as Anan ' Socinian > Calvinijl, Benedidinc , , Mahometan- bur 
retained thofe of a more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. * but have 

tb ? terms °f art 1 have received fuch as could be found either in books of friend „ „ , 
dictionaries ; and have often inferted, from pbilofophical writers, words which are fupporte 
only by a Angle authority, and which being not admitted into general ufe, ftand yet auandift^ 
probationers, and muft depend for their adoption on die fuffrage of futurity. ' * ^ ates or 

The words which our authours have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages nr • 
ranee of their own, by vanity or wantonnefs, by compliance with faffiion, or luff of innovation lT°~ 

-? ey fTr U 7 ed ’ t l0Ugh J ommonl y onI y to cenfure them, and warn others again/* [he fnT 
of naturalizing ufelefs foreigners to the injury of the nadves. mt the fo % 

I have not rejected any by defign, merely becaufe they were unneceffary or exuberant K ♦ r. 
^'Iffcofiy W ’ byd,ffercnt writers havc be “ diffcrent, y formed, as l.fcid, and vifdufjfrj 

01 "° n0ti “ W3S neCded ’ beCaufe the P^iovefZtm 

, , S° rd ! arb!tr . aril / form / d & a c °nft»nt and fettled analogy, like diminutive adiedives in in. ,« ^ a. 

£ “ -* 2 =a: 

or ^ceSy are fr ys "«• 

have therefore a plural number, as Z/liTLfe^ “ wc “ aS 1«° ns > *> d 

colouring, painting, learning. S ’ S ' 3Ve 3n abfolute and aWlraa %nification, as 

rat ^ U f? tha " they take 

thele I have ventured to call participial adjehtives . P But neiAeftrcV^ 
they are commonly to be underftood, without any danger of mirtakc, by Lnful&g^crb ' 

f0U " d in aUth0UrS “* 0bfok “> « **« they have any 

As compofition is one of the chief charaderifticks of a t t, , 

reparation for the univerfal negligence of mv- nr#. I*. rr *■ , baVC endeav oured to make fome 

words, as may be found under ffor for^ZZ * ,?' > S reat nu '»b«s of compounded 

astheyare, Jght be mt,,,,^ "V“ 

language and modes of our combination amply difeovered. 7 dj and the frame of our 

nify contrariety or affZ re 1S r refi ^ d to note repetition, and un to lig- 

if not wholly Idory, is 

or is imagined to require them. y y arnxed to new words as occafion requires, 

from which arifes to foreigLrsX°grea"e™difficuhy ’ ^"w'c modifv't? 1 *? 6 • t ’ Crll J pS in anp other > 

a particle fubjoined ; as to come of, to efeane bv a fiTtch i t,le l 'S" lficatlon of man ? verbs by 

to break of to Hop abruptly ; to bear ou To iuffifV ,1 a f l’ “i^ 5 t0 > // #> '° a P°ft>ti Z e • 
fetof to embellifhi to It in, to begin a' con Ibual^no/ , V C ° mp 'p “>“afe ; to 

take off, to copy ; with innumerable fxpreffions of the fame kin”/* f " V*! b f S ' n * C0Urfe ° r ■' ourne >' • t0 
being lb far diftant from the fenfe of the Ample words Zf^o fe» , ???* wi ' dl f 
which they arrived at the prefent ufe Th -k- T ha ’ . ? no la S acit y will be able to trace the fteps by 

ntyfelf Hut the coUeaionTcompL, TbeLeYhavet ' ^ ^ 1 ^ 

this kind of phrafeology will be no longer infnr, 1 1 f ar abided the fiudentsof our language, that 
chance omitted, will be eafily explained bycomparifon w\h * 0 fe 4^yZ°fo^d! ^ * 

^. b J’ o f Bailey, Ainfworth, Philips, or the contrafted 

the works of lexicographers Of fe ch I iZ T .77 tha * ,he y are ™ d in any book but 

1 ^ z; sL hi, st 

however, 


P R E F A C fe 

however, to be ye. confuted as telling only upon the credit of 

nsasa-SSj .p 5 u. , P— - 

being fometimes credited without proof. 

The words, thus felled and di fP° f ZZuStS, C ltg^ 

luftratl^^^^obfeSVitionSj'^c^'indccd'of grea? or ftriking importance, feparately confidcred, but neceflkry 
mThfelnddZn of o U ; language, and°hitherto neglefted or forgotten by hnghjh grammanans. 

That part of my work on which I expeft malignity moll frequently to fallen is the Explanation , 
in which P I cannot hope to fatisfy thofe, who are perhaps not inclined to be P'vafed, fence I have no 
always been able to fatisfy myfclf. To interpret a language by itielf is very difficult ; many words 
cannot be explained by lynonimes, becaufe the idea dignified by them has not more than 
one appellation ; nor bv paraphrafe, becaufe ffmple ideas cannot be delcnbed. When the nature 
of things is unknown, o'r the notion unfettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words 
by which inch notions are conveyed, or fuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed And 
filch is the fate of haplefs lexicography, that not only darknefs, but light, impedes and diftreffes it i 
thines may be not only too little, but too much known, to be happily l.Iuftrated. To explain, requu es 
the ufe of terms lefs abftrufe than that which is to be explained, and fuch terms cannot always be 
found; for as nothing can be proved but by fuppofing fomething intuitively known, and evident 
without proof, ib nothing can be defined but by the uie of words too pLiin to admit a definition. 

Other words there are, of which the fenfe is too fubtle and evanefeent to be fixed in a paraphrafe ; 
fuch are all thofe which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, arefuffered 
to pafs for empty founds, of no other ufe than to fill a verfe, or to modulate a period, but which are 
eafily perceived in living tongues to have power and emphafis, though it be fometimes fuch as no 
other form of expreflion can convey. 

My labour has likewife been much increafed by a clafs of verbs too frequent in the Englijh language, 
of which the fignification is fo loofe and general, the ufe fo vague and indeterminate, and the 
fenfes detorted fo widely from the firft idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of varia- 
tion, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumfcribe them by any limitations, or interpret 
them by any words of dif*in£t and fettled meaning : fuch are bear , break, come, cajl, full , get , give, 
do, put. Jet , go, run, make, take, turn, throw. If of thefe the whole power is not accurately delivered, 
it muft be remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that 
fpeaks it, thele words are hourly Ihifting their relations, and can no more be afeertained in a dictionary, 
than a grove, in the agitation of a ftorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 

, . »l r iV ►* V - « I 

The particles are among all nations applied with fo great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible 
under any regular fcheme of explication : this difficulty is not lefs, nor perhaps greater, in Englijh , 
than in other languages. 1 have laboured them with diligence, I hope with fuccefs ; fuch at leaft as 
can be expeCtcd in a talk, which no man, however learned or fagacious, has yet been able to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, becaufe I do not underftand them ; thefe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not fo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeffion : for when Tully owns himfelf ignorant whether lejfus , in the twelve tables, means a 
funeral fong, or mourning garment ; and Ariflotle doubts whether ou^vs, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule , 

or muleteer, I may freely, without lhame, leave fome obfeurities to happier induftry, or future 
information. 1 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, (hould 
be always reciprocal ; this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are feldom 
exactly fynommous ; a new term was not introduced, but becaufe the former was thought inadequate * 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many- names. It was then necefiarv 
o ufe the proximate word, for the deficiency of fingle terms can very feldom be fupplied by circum- 

T l n ,° r I s i th J i^onvemence great of fuch mutilated interpretations, becaufe the fenfe may eafily 
be collected entire from the examples. y ^ 

In every word of extenfive ufe f it was requifite to mark the progrefs of its meaning and (how hv 
ficZn rTt lntC f rmed,lte fenlb “ has P affi;d from its primitive to its remote and accidentalZ^ 5 . 

t0 that » d *e feties beV 

pleTity “7 ba ^ inwoven, tha. the per- 

other. When the radical La branches 7 out into mAllrf -Y h ^° ne f° U d be ran S ed before the 
be formed of fenfes in their nature collateral ? The 7 c™ - C ™ & confecutive ferie s 

that no words can exprefi the diffimilitude, though AnZnl 'hey , frfeS 

bited 
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bited together ; and fometimes there is fuch a confufion of acceptations, that difcernment is wearied, 
and diftindtion puzzled, and perfeverance hcrfelf hurries to an end, by crouding together what Ihe 
cannot feparate. 

Thefe complaints of difficulty will, by thofe that have never confidered words beyond their popular 
ufe, be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to 
his ftudies by involution and obfcurity. But every art is obfcure to thofe that have not learned it : this 
uncertainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thofe who have joined philol'ophy with 
grammar ; and if I have not expreffed them very clearly, it muft be remembered that I am fpeaking of 
that which words are infufficient to explain. 

The original fenfe of words is often driven out of ufe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muft 
be inferted for the lake of a regular origination. Thus I know not whether ardour is uled for mate- 
rial heat , or whether fagrant, in Englijh, ever fignifies the fame with burning ; yet iuch are the pri- 
mitive ideas of thefe words, which are therefore let firft, though without examples, that the figurative 
fenfes may be commodioully deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of fignification which many words have obtained, that it was fcarcely poffible 
to colled, all their fenfes 3 fometimes the meaning of derivatives muft be fought in the mother term, 
and fometimes deficient explanations of the primitive may be fupplied in the train of derivation. In 
any cafe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the fame race ; for 
fome words are (lightly paffed over to avoid repetition, fome admitted eafier and clearer explanation than 
others, and all will be better underftood,as they are confidered in greater variety of ftrudlures and relations. 

All the interpretations of words arc not written with the fame (kill, or the lame bappinefs : things 
equally eafy in themfelves, are not all equally eal'y to any fingle mind. Every writer of a long work 
commits errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to millead, nor obfcurity to confound him ; 
and in a fearch like this, many felicities of expreffion will be cafually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to 
the whole performance. 

But many feeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
gence of die performer. Thus fome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind , the 
female of the Jlag ; fag, the male of the hind : fometimes eafier words are changed into harder, as burial 
into fepulture or interment, drier into dtfccativc, drynefs into fccity or aridity , ft into paroxyfm 3 for the 
eafieft word, whatever it be, can never be tranflated into one more eafy. But eafmefs and difficulty 
are merely relative, and if the prefent prevalence of our language lliould invite foreigners to this 
dictionary, many will be affifted by thofe words which now feem only to increafe or produce ob- 
fcurity. For this reafon I have endeavoured frequently to join a Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to 
cheer to gladden, or exhilarate, that every learner of Englijh may be affifted by his own tongue. 

The folution of all difficulties, and the fupply of all defeats, muft be fought in the examples, fub- 
joined to the various fenfes of each word, and ranged according to die time of their authours. 

When firft I collected thefe authorities, I was defirous that every quotation lliould be ufeful to fome 
other end dian the illuftration of a word 3 I therefore extracted from philofophers principles of fcience 3 
from hiftorians remarkable faCts -, from chymifts complete proceftes 5 from divines ftriking exhortations j 
and from poets beautiful deferiptions. Such is defign, while it is yet at a diftance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this accumuladon of elegance and wifdom into an alphabetical 
feries, I foon difeovered diat the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ftudent, and was forced to 
depart from my fcheme of including all that was pleafing or ufeful in Englifj literature, and reduce 
my tranferipts very often to clufters of words, in which fcarcely any meaning is retained 5 thus to 
the vvearinefs of copying, I was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paftages I have yet 
fpared, which may relieve the labour of verbal fearches, and interfperfe with verdure and flowers the 
dully defarts of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be confidered as conveying the fentiments or doClrine 
of their authours ; the word for the fake of which they are inlerted, with all its appendant claufes, has 
been carefully preferved 3 but it may fometimes happen, by hafty detruncation, that the general ten- 
dency of the fentence may be changed : the divine may defert his tenets, or the philofopher his lyftem. 

Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as mailers of ele- 
gance or models of ftile 3 but words muft be fought where they are ufed ; and in what pages, 
eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found ? Many quotations ferve no other 
purpofe, than that of proving the bare exiftence of words, and are therefore felected with lefs ferupu- 
loul'nefs than thofe which are to teach their ftruCtures and relations. 

My purpofe was to admit no teftimony of living authours, that I might not be milled by partiality, 
and that none of my cotemporarics might have reafon to complain 3 nor have I departed from this, 
refolution, but when fome performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my 
memory fupplied me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, 
in the tendernefs of friendlhip, folicited admiffion for a favourite name. 
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So far have I been from any care to grace my before the reftoration, whofe 

dioufly endeavoured to. colled cxainp es am au 101 c f ourccs of genuine didion. Our lan- 

works I regard as the ■wells c £ '^“”^’ ren ce of many caufes. been gradually departing from its 
guage, for almoft a century, has, by itruCture and phrafeologv, from whicli it 

St 

But as every language has a time of rudenefs antecedent to ^00, as wcU^as 
i^t bi h^ed of 

cmip-e of theology were cxtraClcd from Hooker and the traniution ot tne u » c 
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would be loft to mankind, for want of EngUJb words, in which they might be exprelfed. 

It is not fufficient that a word is found, unlefs it be fo combined as that its meaning is apparently 
determined by the traCt and tenour of the fentence j fuch paftages I have therefore chofen, and 
when it happened that any authour gave a definition of a term, or fuch an explanation as is equivalent 
to a definition, 1 have placed his authority as a fupplement to my own, without regard to the chrono- 
logical order, that is otherwife obferved. 

Some words, indeed, Hand unfupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns 
or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conftant analogy, or names of things leldom 
occurring in books, or words of which 1 have reafon to doubt the exiftence. 

There is more danger of ccnfure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples j authorities will 
fometimes fee hi to have been accumulated without neceffity or ufe, and perhaps fome will be found, 
which might, without lofs, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not haftily to be charged 
with luperfiuities : thofe quotations which to carelefs or unlkiiful perufers appear only to repeat the 
lame fcnle, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverlities of fignification, or, at leaft, 
afford different fhades of the fame meaning: one will (hew the word applied to perfons, another to 
things ; one will exprefs an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral fenfe ; one will prove the ex- 
preffion genuine from an ancient authour 3 another will Ihew it elegant from a modern : a doubtful 
authority is corroborated by another of more credit 3 an ambiguous lentence is afeertained by a pafifage 
clear and determinate ; the word, how often foever repeated, appears with new alfociates and in different 
combinations, and every quotation contributes fomething to the liability or enlargement of the language. 

When words are ufed equivocally, I receive them in cither fenfe 3 when they are metaphorical, I 
adopt them in their primitive acceptation. 

I have fometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of fentiments, 
by lhewing how one authour copied the thoughts and didtion of another : luch quotations are indeed 
little more than repetitions, which might juftly be cenfured, did they not gratify the mind, by 
affording a kind of rintelledlual hillory.! - I : 

The various. fyuta&ical ftructurcs occurring in the examples have been carefully noted ; the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto ufed, has made our ftile capricious and indeter- 
minate ; when the different combinations of the lame word are exhibited together, the preference is 
readily given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to diredl the choice* 

Thus have I laboured to fettle the orthography, drfplay the analogy, regulate the ftrudtures, and 
afeertam the fignification of Englifj words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but I 
; lwe not always executed my own fcheme, or finished my own expectations. The work, whatever 
pi ooft of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements : the orthography 
which I recommend is Hill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and perhaps 
taijuomly. erroneous j the explanations arc fometimes too much contraded, and fometimes too much 

the hgiulicmons arc diftingniflifd rather with fobtilty than fkiU, and the attention is hamffed 
With unneqqflftry minutenels. 
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...flic example, are. too often injudieioufly truncated, and perhaps fometimes, I hope very rarelv, 
alleged m a imffaken fenfe; for in makrng this collodion I traded more to memory, than, in a darn 
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below his own aim is incident to everyone whofe fancy is active, and whofe ' views are comjite 
hen five ; nor is any man fatisfied with himfelf becaufe he has done much, but becaufe he can ikoa- 
ccive little. When firft I engaged in this work, I refolved to leave neither words nor things 
examined, and pleafed myfelf with a profpedt of the hours which I ihould revel away in feafts of diteraC* 
tore, the obfeure receftes of northern learning, which I Ihould enter and ranfack, the treafures with which" 
1 expedted every fearch into thofe negleded mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which 
I ftiould difplav my acquifitions to mankind. When I had thus enquired into the original of words 
1 refolved to fhow likewife my attention to things ; to pierce deep into every fcience, ^to enquire the 
nature of every fubftance of which I inferted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ftridtly logical 
and exhibit every production of art or nature in an accurate defeription, that my book might be in place 
of all other dictionaries whether appellative or technical. But thefe were the dreams of a poet doomed 
at laft to wake a lexicographer. I foon found that it is too late to look for inftruments, when the work 
calls for execution, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my talk, with thofe I muft finally 
perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was ignorant, would have pro- 
tta&ed the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without much improvement ; for I did not find bv mv 
firfi: experiments, that what I had not of my own was cafily to be obtained : I faw that one enquiry only 
gave occafion to another, that book referred to book, that to fearch was not always to find, and to find 
was not always to be informed ; and that thus to perfue perfection, was, like the firfi: inhabitants of 
Arcadia, to chace the fun, which, when they had reached the hill where he feeined to rert, was ftill 
beheld at the fame diftar.ee from them. 

I then contracted my defign, determining to confide in myfelf, and no longer to folicit auxiliaries, 
which produced more incumbrance than afiiftance : by this 1 obtained at leaft one advantage, that I fet 
limits to my work, which would in time be finifhed, though not completed. 

Defpondency has never fo far prevailed as to deprefs me to negligence ; fome faults will at 
laft appear to be the effeCts of anxious diligence and perlevering activity. The nice and fubtle 
ramifications of meaning were not eafily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the 
neceftity of difentangling combinations, and feparating fimilitudes. Many of the diftinCtions which 
to common readers appear ufelefs and idle, will be found real and important by men verfed in the 
fchool philofophy, without which no dictionary ever {hall be accurately compiled, or fkilfully examined. 

Some fenfes however there are, which, though not the fame, are yet fo nearly allied, that they 
are often confounded. Moft men think indiftinCtly, and therefore cannot fpeak with exaCtnefs; and 
consequently fome examples might be indifferently put to either fignification : this uncertainty is not to 
be imputed to me, who do hot form, hut regifter the language; who do not teach men "how thev 
ihould think, but relate how they have hhhorto exprefled their thoughts. 

The imperfeCt. fenfe of fome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be 
compenfated by innumerable paflages feleCted with propriety, and preferved with exaCtnefs; fome 
fhining with lparks of imagination, and fome replete with treafures of wifdom. 

The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfeCt for want of care, but be- 
caule care will not always be fuccefsful, and recollection or information come too late for ufe. 

That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muft be frankly acknowledged ; but for 
this defeCt I may boldly allege that it was unavoidable: I could not vifit caverns to learn the miner’s 
language, nor take a voyage to perfeCt my fkill in the dialeCt of navigation, nor vifit the warehoufes of 
merchants, and fhops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no mention is 
found in books ; what favourable accident, or eafy enquiry brought within my reach, has not been ne- 
glected ; but it; had been a hopclcfs labour to glean up words, by courting living information, and conteft- 
ing with the fullennefs of one, and the roughnefs of another.. 

To furnilh the academicians della Cr?/fca with words of this kind, a feries of comedies called 
la Fiera , or the Fair, was profefledly written by Buonaroti ; but I had no fuch afliftant, and 
therefore was content to want what they muft have wanted likewife, had they not luckily been 
fo fupplied. : . .. 

Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omifiions. Of the 
laborious and mercantile. part of the people, the diCtion is in a great mealure cafual and mutable; 
many of their terms are formed for fome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain 
times and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a ftate of 
increafe or decays cannot be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and there- 
fore muft be differed to perifii with other things unworthy of prefervation. ' 

Care will fometimes_betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
feldom occur, will futTer thofe to pafs by unreguarded, which he experts hourly to return ; he that is 
fearching for rare and remote things, will neglect thofe that arc obvious and familiar : thus many of 
the moft common and curfory words have been inlerted with little illuftration, becaufe in gather- 
ing the authorities, I torbore to copy thofe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. 

It is remarkable that, in reviewing my collection, I found the word Sf.a unexemplified. 

Thus 


and in things eafy from 
herielf from 


fecorc for caution, and again j:ir 1Da ted by different intentions, 

times diftraded in labyrinths, and d.flipated by 


-nes diftratted in laDynnuib, ' , 

A large work is difficult becaufe it is large, even t togh all 
^ityfwhere there are many things ‘"can « be expefted, that the ftones which 

p, ° ,ilhCd ,he d “ ra0 ' ld ^ an “ S ' 

Of the event of this work, for which, hwing iaboured^wit^o^mu^tipp^ ^ ^ been 

have fome degree of parental tondncls, 11 ‘^.rcffut it Ihould fix our language, and put a flop to 
perfuaded to think well of my defign, ret l been fuffered to make in it without oppofition. 

thofe alterations which time and change ha £ felt * for a while . but now begin to fear that I 

With this confequence I will confefi that In J ; u ftify. When we iee men grow old 

have indulged expedation which neither reatehOT exp ^ £ J we i augh at the elixir that promtfes 

and die at a certain time one after anotl , . - y uftice > the lexicographer be derided, who 

sett -■» “ t css tt es fitsra 
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vanliv, and affectation. 

With this hope, however, academies havcbeeninftitu^ *^v!ty liave hitherto becn° vain; 
to retain fugitives, and repulfe intruders ; but thci g . , . / j to lafli the wind, are 

founds are too volatile and fubtile for legal reftraints ; to ^ length. The French language 

equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling*, trauflaoon of father 
has viiiblv changed under the mfpedion ot the acadcn y , ma i nU in, that the didion of any 

Paul is offend by Lc Courier to be un feu pafs* ; and 
modern writer is not perceptibly different from that of Ucaaie, M , ‘ > 

Total and fudden transformations of a language feldom happen ; conqueffs all ^.^^ r an a m^ifible in 
very rare but there arc other caufes of change, which, though flow in their operation and toiflb'in 

hei ; oiref are perhaps as much fuperiour, to human refiftance, as the rey^u 
tumelcence of the 'tide. Commerce, however neceffary, however lucrative , as u .deprives, 
rnrmnts the laneuace • they that have frequent intcrcourfe with fliangers, to w horn y . 

a?c^odateSlJe, m«ft in time torn a mingled dialed, like the jargon which fcrves the traf- 
fickers on the Mediterranean and Indian coafts. This will not always be confine to ie g » 

the vvarchoufe,. or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be 

at laft incorporated with the current fpeech. 

There are likewife internal caufes equally forcible. The language moft likely to continue 
lone without alteration, would be that of a nation raifed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, 
iecluded from ftrangers, and totally employed in procuring the conveniences of life; either without 
books, or, like fome of the Mahometan countries, with very tew: men thus bulled and unlearned, having 
only fuch words as common ufc requires, would perhaps long continue to exprels the lame notion*! by the 
fame ligns. Byt no fuch conftancy can be expedted in a people polilhed by arts, and clailed by .uhor- 
dination, where one part of the community is fuftained and accommodated by the labour ot the other. 
Thofe who have much lcifure to think, will always be enlarging the ftock ot ideas, and every m- 
crcafe of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. 
"When the mind is unchained from neceftity, it will range after convenience ; when it is left at large 
in the fields of lpcculation, it will fiiift opinions ; as any cuftom is dilufed, the words that exprefled 
it muft perilh with it; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate fpeech in the fame proportion as it 
alters practice. 

AS by the cultivation of various fciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furnilhed with 
words deflected from their original fenle; the geometrician will talk of a courtier’s zenith, or the ex- 
centrick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyfician of fanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. 
Copioulnefs of fpeech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which fome words will be 
preferred^ and others degraded; viciflitudes of falhion will enforce the ufe of new, or extend the fig- 
nificatton of known terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metapho- 
rical will become the current fenfe : pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen 
■muft at length comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will at one time or other, by publick infatua- 
tion, rife into renown, who, not knowing the original import of words, will ufe them with colloquial 
licentioufnefs, confound diftindtion, and forget propriety. As politenefs increafes, fome exprefiicns will 
be conftdered as too grofs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the 
^ gay and airy; new phraies are therefore adopted, which muft, for the fame reafons, be in time dif- 
mifled. - Slviffi in his petty treatife on the Eng/ijh language, allows that new words muft fometimes 
he introduced-, but propofes that none fhould be fufifered to become obfolcte. But what makes a word 
obfoTete, more than general agreement to forbear it? and how ihall it be continued, when it conveys an 
offenfive idea, or recalled again into the mouths of mankind, when it ha* crce by diiufe become unfa- 
... miliar, and by unfamiliarity unplcafing. 2 

There 
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PREFACE. 

T here is another caufe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the prefent ft ate 
of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diftind 
from both, and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the mod confbi 
cuous accomplishment, is Skill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another 
language, will find its words and combinations croud upon his memory ; and halle and negligence, re 
finement and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick exprefiions. 

The great peft of fpeech is. frequency of translation. No book was ever turned from one lan- 
guage into another, without imparting Something of its native idiom ; this is the mod mifehievous and 
com prehen live innovation ; Single words may enter by thoufands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue 
the lame, but new phrafeology changes much at once ; it alters not the fingle Slones of die buildine 
but the order of the columns. Jf an academy Should be ertabliShed for the cultivation of our Slik' 
which I, who can never wiSh to fee dependance multiplied, hope the fpirit of Englijh liberty will 
hinder or dellroy, let them, inSlead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all 
their influence, to Slop the licence of tranflatours, whofe idlenefs and ignorance, if it be Suffered 
to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialed of France. 

IS the changes that we fear be thus irrefiftible, what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as in the 
other iniurmountable diftrefles of humanity ? it remains that we retard what we cannot repel 
that we palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be 
ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have lone 
prelerved our constitution, let us make fome Struggles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted 
this book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philology to the nations ot the continent. The chief glory of every people arifes from its authours: 
whether I Shall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Englijh literature, muSl he left 
to time : much of my life has been loft under the preffures of difeafe ; much has been trifled away • 
and much has always been Spent in provifion for the day that was paffmg over me ; but I Shall not think 
my employment uielels or ignoble, if by my afiiSlance foreign nations, and diSlant ages, gain accefs 
to the propagators of knowledge, and underfland the teachers of truth ; if my labours afford light 
to the repofitories of fcience, and add celebrity to Bacon , to Hooker , to Milton , and to Boyle. 

When I am animated by this wish, I look with pleafure on my book, however defective, and 
deliver it to the world with the fpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promised to myfelf: a few wild blunders, and rifible abfurdities, from which no work 
oS inch multiplicity was ever free, may for -a time furnish folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in 
contempt; but ufeful diligence will at laft prevail, and there never can be Wanting fome who diftineuifh 
deleft ; who will conflder that no didionary of a living tongue ever can be perfed, Since whileh is 
hastening to publication, fome words are budding, and Some falling away ; that a whdle life cannot be 
Ipent upon fyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be fufficient ; that he whofe 
defign includes whatever language can exprefs, mufl often fpeak of what lie does not underfland • that 
a writer will iometimes be hurried by eagernefs to the end, and fometimes faint with wearinefs under a 
talk, which Scaligcr compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine ; that what is obvious is not al- 
ways known, and what is known is not always prefent ; that Sudden fits of inadvertency will furpriz* 
vigilance, flight avocations will feduce attention, and cafual eclipfes of the mind will darken learning- 
and that the writer Shall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which veSle 1 !- 
day he knew with intuitive rcadinefs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it Shall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likc- 
wife is performed ; and though no book was ever fpared out of tendernefs to the authour and the 
world is little lolicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns • vet it may 
gratify cunofity to inform it, that the Eng/iJJj Dictionary was written with little affiflance of the learned 
-and without any patronage of the great ; not in the foft obfeurities of retirement, or under the Shelter of 
acadcmick bowers, but amidSl inconvenience and diflradion, in ficknefs and in forrow : and it mav 
.reprels triumph of malignant criticifin to obferve, that if our language is not here fully difplaved I 
have only failed m an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of 
ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprifed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of fuc- 
ceSfive ages, inadequate and delufive; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of th z Italian 
academicians, did not Secure them from the cenfure of Beni - if the embodied criticks of France when 
fifty years had been fpent upon their work, were obliged to change its oeconomy, and give their Vccond 
edition another form, I may furely be contented without the praife of perfection, which, if I could 

whom hvitlf 1 ! °f f °[ ,tUde f W £ a - W ° U , ld k aVail me y r I haVe P rotraded my work till moSl of thoiV 
whom I Vnfhed to pleafe have funk into the grave, and fuccefs and mifearriage are empty founds- I 

therefore difmiis ,t with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cenfure or from praife 
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LISH LANGUAGE. 


T HOUGH the Brit ains or Wtlfh were the firft 
poSTeflors of this ifland, whole names are re- 
corded, and are therefore in civil hiftory al- 
ways confidered as the predeceSTors of the prefent inha- 
bitants; yet the deduction of the Englijh language, 
from the earlieft times of which we have any know- 
ledge to its prefent Hate, requires no mention of them : 
for we have lo few words, which can, with any proba- 
bility, be refered to Britijh roots, that we juftly regard 
the Saxons and jVelfh, as nations totally diftind. It has 
been conjectured, that when the Saxons feized this 
country, they fuffered the Britains to live among them 
in a State of vafialage, employed in the culture of the 
ground, and other laborious and ignoble fervices. But 
it is fcarcely poflible, that a nation, however deprefled. 
Should have been mixed in confiderable numbers with 
the Saxons without fome communication of their tongue, 
and therefore it may, with great reafon, be imagined, 
that thofe, who were not lheltered in the mountains, 
perifhed by the fword. 

The whole fabrick and fcheme of the Englijh lan- 
guage is Gothick or 7'eutonick ; ic is a dialed of that 
tongue, which prevails over all the northern countries 
of Europe , except thofe where the Sclavonian is fpoken. 
Of thefe languages Dr. Hickes has thus exhibited the 
genealogy. 

GOTHICK, 


Anglo-Saxon, Francick, 

Dutch, German. 

Frifick, 

Englilh. 


Cimbrick, 

Iflandick, * 
Norwegian, 
Swedifh. 
Danilh. 


Of the Gothick , the only monument remaining is a 
copy of the gofpels fomewhat mutilated, which, from 
the filver with which the characters are adorned, is 
called the fther hock. It is now preferved at Up/al , and 
has been twice published. Whether the didion of this 
venerable manufciipt be purely Gothick , has been 
doubted ; it leans however to exhibit the moil ancient 
dialed now to be found of the Teutonick race, and the 
Saxon, which is the original of the prefent Erg!i/Jj, was 
either derived from it, or both defccndcd trom fome 
common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firft entred Britan cannot 
now be known. They i'cem to have been a people 
Without learning, and very probably without an alpha- 
bet; their fpeech therefore, having been always curl'ory 
and extemporaneous, mull have been artlefs and uncon- 
nected, without any modes of tranfitionor involution of 
claufes ; which abruptnefs and inconnedion may be ob- 
ferved even in their later writings. This barbarity may 


be fuppofed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britains , which for a time left them no leifure tor 
fofter ftudies ; nor is there any reafon tor fuppoling it 
abated, till the year 570, when Augujline came Irom 
Rome to convert them to Chrillianity. The Chrillian 
religion always implies or produces a certaiti degr e of 
civility and learning; they then became by degrees ac- 
quainted with the Roman language, and fo gained, from 
time to time, fome knowledge and elegance, tiff in three 
centuries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
prefling all the fentiments of a civililed people, as 
appears by king Alfred's paraphrafe or imitation ot 
Boethius , and his fnort preface, which I have feleded 
as the firft fpecimen of ancient Englijh. 


CAP. I. 

N Stepe tit>e pe Uotan op SiSSiu msejpe pip 
^ Romana pice gepm upahopon. -3 mip heopa 
cymngum. Raet^ota ant Gallepica pfepon hatne. 
Romane bupij abpaxon. ant) eall Italia pice -p ip 
betpux pam muntum -3 Sicilia Sam ealonte in anpalt 
gepehton. -3 pa £egtep pam popepppecenan cyninjum 
Deotpic penj to pam ilcan pice pe Deotpic pjep 
Amulinja. he paep Epipten. peah he on pam Ap- 
piampcan jetpolan Suphpunote J)e jehet Romanum 
hip ppeontpcipe. ppa -p hi moptan heopa eaitpihta 
pypSe beon. Ac he pa jehat ppiSe ypcle jelaepti . 
-3 ppiSe ppape jeentote mit> manegum mane, -p p.ep 
to eacan oppum unapimetum yplutn. -f he Iohannep 
pone papan het opplean. Da parp pum conpul. -p pe 
hepetoha hatap. Boetnip pa.-p haten. pe pa;)- in boc- 
cpseptum q on popult) peapum pe pihtpipej ta. Sc Sa 
ongeat pa manijpealtan ypel pe pe cyning Deoupic 
pip pam Lpiptenantome q pip pam Romampcum 
pitum t>yte. he pa jemuntie Sapa epneppa q pajia 
ealt>pihta Se hi unt>ep Sam Lapepum htepton heopa 
ealtDhlapoptnim. Da onjan he pmeajan -3 leopmjan on 
him pelpum hu he -p pice Sam unpihapipan cyninre 
apeppan mihte. -] on pyht jeleappulpa ant) on piht- 
pippa anpalt) jebpinjan. Sente pa tijellice icpent- 
jeppitu to pam Eapepe to Lonptantmopohm. psep 
ip Lpeca heah bupj -3 heopa cyneptol. pop bam re 
Lapepe pep heopa ealthlapopt) cynnep. baton hme 
pax he him to heopa Lpiptentome -3 to heona 
ealtpihtum jepultumete. Da jj on rear pe px*m- 
peopa cymn 5 Deotpic. Sa het he hine Tebpm-t an on 
capeepne -3 pa-p inr.e belucan. Da hit Sa -re.omp f re 
appypt)a pa-p on ppa micelpe neapanep,x becom ta 
pa-p ne ppa nucie ppiSop on hip CDote vet ne ret. r F a 
hip COot xp ppiSop to pam popult p£hi m unveiit 
p T . q he Sa nanne ppoppe be innan pa m capeepne 
lie jemunte. ac he jepeoil nipol op tune on ba p„n, 
•3 lm.eaptpehte ppipe unpot. antopmot hme pe rne 
on S an F e P an 1 J^up pmgente cpxp. f 
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CAP. II. 

DA ho$ pe ic pjiecca jeo luptbsephce ponj ic 
pceal nu heopien©e pingan. -3 mi© ppi unjejiaoum 
pop©um jeperran peah ic geo hpilum gecoplice 
pun©e. ac ic nu pepen©e *] gipcien©e op gepa©pa 
pop©a mippo. me ableivoan pap linger peopan popul© 
yx'pa -j me pa popleran ppa b'mrne on pip Dimme 
hoi. Da bepeapo©on relcepe luptbaspneppe pa <Sa ic 
him a’ppe berpr rpupo©e, Sa pen©on hi me heopa 
bare ro ant) me nut) ealle ppomgepiran. To phon 
pceo!t>an la mine ppien© peggan pier ic gepaelig mon 
p*pe. hu mieg pe beon jcpaslig pe iSe on ‘Sam ge- 
pielpum Suphpuman ne mot:- 

CAP. III. 

DA ic |?a Sip leoj). cpsS Boenup. geompuenbe 
apungen haep©e. Sa com Sseji gan in ro me heopen- 
cunt) pip©om. ■] p mm mujinenre CDo© mit) hip pop- 
rum gegperre. ~j pup eparp. pu ne eapr J)u pe mon 
pe on minpe pcolepajpe ape© -j geljepet). Ac hponon 
pupre pu mit» ))ippum popul© popgum J?up ppipe gep- 
pencet). buron ic par p pu hseppr Sapa paepna ro 

Of the following vcrfion of the gofpels the age is not 
certainly known, but it was probably written between 
the time of Alfred and that of the Norman conqueft, 
and therefore may properly be inferted here. 

Tranflations feldom afford juft fpecimens of a lan- 
guage, and lead of all thofe in which a icrupulous and 
verbal interpretation is endeavoured, becaul'e they retain 
the phraleology and ftrudure of the original tongue ; 

L U C JE Cap. I. 

O R D A CD pe piroOhce manega pohron )?apa 
pinga pace ge en©ebyp©an pe on up gepyllere 
pynr. 

2 8pa up berashrun pa. Se hir op ppymSe geppon. 
ant> pxpe pppaece penap ptepon. 

3 COe gej)uhre [op-pyIigt)e ppom ppuma] geopn- 
lice eallum. [miSj en©ebyp©neppe ppiran Se. pu Se 
pelupra Theophilup. 

4 Dost j)u onenape j)apa pop©a poSprprneppe. op 
pam Se J?u gelaspet) eapr:- 

5 On £epo©ep ©agum Iu©ea cynincgep. pxy pum 
pacept) on naman Zachapiap. op Abian rune, -j hip 
pip paep op Aaponep ©ohrpum. ant) hype nama paep 
eiizaberh:- 

6 SoSlice hig p^pon buru pihrpipe bepopan 
Do©e. gangenOe on eallum hip beboOum q pihrpip- 
neppum buran ppohre:- 

7 Ant) hig naepron nan beapn. popj?am Se eiiza- 
berh paep unbepenOe. q hy on hypa ©agum buru 
popS-eot>un:- 

8 SoSlice paep gepop©en pa Zachapiap hyp pacep©- 
ha©er bpeac on hip geppixlep enrebyptmeppe bepo • 
pan Core. 

9 /Eprep gepunan paep pacep©ha©ep hlorep. he 
core p he hip opppunge perre. Sa he on Do©ep 
rempel eo©e. 

10 Gall pepot) paep polcep paep ure gebit)t)ent)e on 
paepe opppunge riman:- 

1 1 Da aerypre him Dpihrnep engel pran©en©e on 
paep peopobep ppiSpan healpe. 

1 2 Da peapb Zachapiap gebpepet) p gepeonbe. -3 
him ege onhpeap:- 

13 Da cpaeS pe engel him ro. Ne onbpaeb pu Se 
Zachapiap. poppam pin ben ip gehypeb. -3 pm pip 
eiizaberh pe punu cenS. anb pu nempr hyp naman 
lohannep. 

14. ■] he by 8 pe ro gepean -3 ro blippe. -3 manega 
on hyp acennebneppe gepagmaS:- 

1 5 SoSlice he byS maepe bepopan Dpihrne. anb 
he ne bptncS pin ne beop q he bio gepylle© on hali- 
gum Dapre. ponne gyr op hip mobop innoSe. 

16 Anb manega ippahela beapna he gecypS ro 
Dpihrne hypa Dobe. 

17 Anb he gaeS ropopan him on gapre q eiiap 
mihre. p he paebepa heopran ro hypa beapnum ge- 
cyppe. ~] ungeleappulle ro pihrpippa gleappeype. 
Dpihrne pulppemeb pole gegeappian:- 


R V OF THE 

hpape popgiren Se ic pe xp pealbe. Da clipobe pe 
pipbom -j epaep Depirap nu apipgebe popuib popga 
op minep pegenep COobe. poppam ge pmb pa m epran 
pceapan. L trap hine epr hpeoppan ro minum lapum. 
Da eobe pe pipt)om neap, c pxp Boenup. minum 
hpeoppienban gepohre. 3 hir ppa mopolil hp^t 
hpega upapa’pbe. abpigbe pa minenep CDobep eagan. 
anb hir ppan blipum popbum. hp.rj)ep hir oneneope 
hip poprepmoboji. mib Sam pe Sa •p ODob pip be- 
penbe. Sa gecneop hir ppipe ppeore’e hip agne 
mobop. p p;tp pe pipbom pe hir lange tep rybe -3 
lspbe. ac hir ongear hip lape ppipe roropenne q 
ppipe robpocenne mib bypigpa honbum. q hme pa 
ppan hu p gepupbe. Da anbppypbe pe pipbom him q 
p*be. p hip gingpan haepbon hme ppa roropenne. 
pxp pa;p hi reohhobon p hi hine eallne habban pceol- 
bon. ac In gegabepiaS monipealb t)ypig on prpe 
poprpupunga. -j on pam gilpe buran h<fopa hpelc 
epr ro hype bore gecippe:- 

This may perhaps be confidered as a fpecimen of the 
Saxon in its higheft ftate of purity, for here are fcarcely 
any words borrowed from the Roman dialeds. 

yet they have often this convenience, that the fame 
book, being tranflated in different ages, affords oppor- 
tunity of marking the gradations of change, and bring- 
ing one age into comparifon with another. For this 
purpofe I have placed the Saxon verfion and that of 
lyickkffe, written about the year 1380, in oppofite co- 
lumns ; becaufe the convenience of caly collation feems 
greater than that of regular chronology. 

L U K, C h a p. I. 


T N the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a 
A preft Zacarye by name : of the fort of Abia, and his 
wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron : and hir name 
was Elizabeth. 

2 An bothe weren jufte bifore God : goynge in all.e 
the maundementis and juftifyingis of the Lord with- 
outen playnt. 

3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 

4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye fchould do the 
office of prefthod in the ordir of his courfe to fore 
God. 

5 Afcir the cuftom of the prefthod, he wente forth 
by lot and entride into the temple to encenfen. 

6 And at the multitude of the puple was without 
forth and preyede in the our of encenfying. 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him : and 
flood on the right ha ! f of the auter of encenfe. 

8 And Zacarye feynge was afrayed : and drede fel 
upon him. 

9 And the aungel fayde to him, Zacarye drede thou 
not : for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi wif fchal 
berc to thee a fone : and his name fchal be clepid Jon. 

10 And joye and gladyng fchal be to thee : and 
manye fchulen have joye in his naryvyte. 

1 1 For he fchal be great bifore the Lord : and he 
fchal not drinke wyn ne fydyr, and he fchal be fulfild 
with the holy goft y it of his modir wombe. 

1 2 And he fchal convcrte manye of the children of 
Ifrael to her Lord God. 

1 3 And he fchal go bifore in the fpiryte and vertu of 
Hcrlye : and he fchal turne the hertis of the fadris to the 
ionis, and men out of beieeve : to the prudence of juft 
men, to make redy a perfyt puple to the Lord. 


nglish language. 
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, 3 Di cpieS Zachapiap ro pam engele. ppanun par 
1C p,p. ic com nu eaio. an© mm pip on hype oagun 

F ° J , l a Da'anoppapore him ye engel. Ic eom U.bpiel 
1C be 9 rrant>e bepopan ano ic eom apenO piS 

pe pppecan. q pe pip boOian. 

20 An© nu pu bipr pupigenre. q K rppecap ne 

on h> T a 

ri Tr^n ofSc parp Zachapiarn ge-anbi©igen©e. an© 

pune©e.a ^ ^epo^en pa hip penunga ©agap jepyl- 

K, r P , F 5 e- | 

eacnote. an© heo be©iglu©e hig pip monpa p. q cp^S 
24 SoSlice me Dpihren ge©y©e pup. on pam 
©agum pe he gepeah nunne hopp berpux mannum 

aF 26^8oSlice on pam pyxran monSe pxy apen© Da- 
bjuel pe engel ppam Dpihrne on Dalilea ceaprpe. 
b epe nama p;rp Nazaperh. 

27 To bepe©©u©pe paemnan anum pepe. paep 
nama pxy Iopep. op DauiOep hupe. -] pa?pe p^mnan 
nama p asp COania:- 

28 Da cpaeS pe engel mgangen©e. pal pep pu mi© 
jype gepylle©. Dpihren mi© pe. Su eapr geblerpu© 
on pipum:- 

29 pa peapS heo on hip pppaece ge©pepe©. an© 
pohre hpair peo gpering p^pe:- 

30 Da cpaeS pe engel. Ne on©pe© pu Se COapia. 
poShce pu gype mi© Do©e gemerrepr. 

3 1 SoSlice nu. pu on innooe ge-eacnapr. an© punu 
cenpr. an© hip naman ^selen© genemnepr. 

32 Se biS maejie. -3 pxy hehpran punu genemne©. 
an© him pylS Dpihren Do© hip pas©ep Daui©ep perl. 

33 An© he picpaS on ecneppe on Iacobep hupe. *3 
hip picep en©e ne biS: 

34 Da cpaeS ODapia ro pam engle. hu gepypS pip. 
poppam ic pepe ne onenape: 

35 Da an©ppapo©e hype pe engel. Se halga Dapr 
on pe becymS. -] pxy heahpran mihr pe opep- 
pcea©aS. an© poppam p halige pe op pe acenne© biS. 
biS Do©ep punu genemne©. 

36 An© nu. eiizaberh bin mage punu on hype yl©e 
geacno©e. an© pep monaS ip hype pyxra. peo ip un- 
bepen©e genemne©. 

37 Foppam mpajcpop© mi© Do©eunmihrelic:- 

38 Da cpaeS COapia. £ep ip Dpihrnep pinen. ge- 
pnpSe me aeprep pinum pop©e:- An© pe engel hype 

m-gepar: 

■) SoSlice on pam ©agum apap COapia *] pep©e on 
nrlan© mi© oppre. on Iu©eipcpe ceaprpe. 

40 eo©e mro Zachapiap hupe. -3 gperre Gliza- 
erh:- 

4 1 Da pxy gepop©en pa eiizaberh gehyp©e COa- 
pian gpermge. Sa gepagnu©e p cil© on hype innoSe. 
an© pa peajiS eiizaberh haligum Dapre gepylle©. 

42 ~] heo clypo©e mycelpe prepne. an© cprS. Du 
eapr berpux pipum geblerpu©. an© geblerpu© ip 
pinep innoSep pxyrm. 

43 q hpanun ip me pip. p minep Dpihrnep mo©op 
ro me cume:- 

44 Sona ppa pinpe gpennge prepn on minum 
eapum gepop©en paep. pa pahnu©e [m glae©mpel min 
cil© on minum innope. 

45 ^Sn© ea©ig pu eapr pu pe jelypOepr. p pulr- 
F y,^ e rF " r ^ ^ ^ ^ FFam D ^ lhrne A^paele 

46 Da cpaeS COapia. COin papel maeppaS Dpihren. 


,4. And Zacarye feyde to the aungel L^herof fchal 

Y wyte this ? for Y am old : and my wyf hath gon fer 

11 And the aungel anfwerde and feyde to him, for 

Y am Gabriel that ftonde nygh bifore God, and Y am 
p ent t o thee to fpeke and to evangehie to thee thele 

thinms, and Io thou fchalt be doumbe. . 

16 And thou fchalt not mowe fpeke, til into the 
day in which there thingis fchulen be don. for thou 
haft not beleved to my wordis, whiche fchulen be fulfild 

in her tyme. _ , , - 

17 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye : and thei 

wondriden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and myghte not fpeke to hem t 
and thei knewen that he hadde fevn a vifioun in the 
temple, and he bekenide to hem : and he dwelhde ltille 

doumbe.^d ^ ^ don w h an ne the dayes of his office 

weren fulfillid : he wente into his hous. 

20 And aftir thefe dayes Elizabeth his wif confeyvede 
and hidde hir fyve monethis and feyde. 

2 1 F’or fo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in whiche 
he biheld to take awey my reprof among rnen. 

22 But in the fixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was 
fent from God : into a cytee of Galilee whos name was 
Nazareth. 

23 To a maydun weddid to a man : whos name was 
Jofeph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of the 

maydun was Marye. _ 

24 And the aungel entride to hir, and fayde, hen 
ful of grace the Lord be with thee : blellid be thou 
among wymmen. 

25 And whanne fche hadde herd : fche was troublid 
in his word, and thoughte what manner falutacioun 
this was. 

26 And the aungel feid to hir, ne drede not thou 
Marye : for thou haft founden grace anentis God. 

27 Lo thou fchalt confeyve in wombe, and fchalt 
bere a fone : and thou fchalt clepe his name Jhefus. 

28 This fhall be gret : and he fchal be clepid the 
fone of highefte, and the Lord God fchal geve to him 
the feete of Dauith his fadir. 

29 And he fchal regne in the hous of Jacob withouten 
ende, and of his rewme fchal be noon ende. 

30 And Marye feyde to the aungel, on what maner 
fchal this thing be don ? for Y knowe not man. 

31 And the aungel anfwerde and feyde to hir, the 
holy Goft fchal come fro above into thee : and the vertu 
of the highefte fchal ouer fchadowe thee : and therfore 
that holy thing that fchal be borun of thee : fchal be 
clepide the fone of God. 

32 And to Elizabeth thi cofyn, and fche alfo hath 
confeyved a fone in hir eelde, and this monethe is the 
fixte to hir that is clepid bareyn. 

33 For every word fchal not be impofiyble anentis 
God. 

34 And Marye feide to the hond maydun of the 
Lord : be it doon to me aftir thi word j and the aungel 
departide fro hir. 

35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente with 
halte into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 

36 And fche entride into the hous of Zacarye and 
grette Elizabeth. 

37 And it was don as Elizabeth herde the falutacioun 
of Marye the young childe in hir wombe gladide, and 
Elizabeth was fulfild with the holy Goft. 

38 And cryede with a gret voice and feyde, bleffid 

be thou among wymmen and bleffid be the fruyt of thy 
wombe. 1 

39 And wherof is this thing to me, that the modir 
of my Lord come to me ? 

40 For lo as the vois of thi falutacioun was maad in 

myn ecris : the yong child gladide in joye in my 
wombe. 1 

41 And bleffid be thou that haft beleeved : for thilke 
thingis that ben feid of the Lord to thee fchulen be 
parfytly don. 

Lct-d And MaryC fCydC ’ my f ° Ul ma S nifieth chc 
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THE H I S T O 

l e ^ min Sebhppufce on UoOe minum J 3 se- 

4 S 1- op {’am pe he 3 epeah hip pinene eat)-mot>neppe. 
pool ice heonun-pqpfe me eat>ije pec 3 afe ealie cneo- 

49 foppam pc me mycele binx t)yt)e re fee mihriT 

*r- i h, r nam * if hah 3 . 0 

5 ° 1 hip mdt)-heoprnep or cneoneppe on cneo- 
pejye hine onfcpseoenfcum: 

5 1 £> e pop lire mTjne on hip eapme. he ro-OatlOe 
pa opep-mot>an on mooe hypa heopran. 

52 J?e apeapp pa pican or perle. ant) pa eafe-mot>an 

upahop. 1 

53 J^njpijentie he mit) 3 ot)um rerylte. -1 orep- 

mofce irele popler. Y 

54 £e apen 3 Ippahel hip cmhr. 3 3 emunt)e hip 
milo-heoprneppe. 

55 Spa he pppnec ro upum preoepum. Abpalume 
ant) hip pa?t)e on a peopulo.- 

56 SoShce CDapia punuOe mit) hype ppylce ppy 
monfeap. 3 3 epent>e pa ro hvpe hupe:- 

57 Da parp 3 epyllet) Glizaberhe cennin 3 -nt>. ant) 
heo punu centie. 

5^1 hype nehchebupap 3 hype cufean j> 3 ehypt)on. 
f Dpihren hip milO-heoprneppe mit) hvpe'jnreppuOe 
'] hi 3 nut) hype blippoOon:- 

5 v Da on pam ehreofean t)$ 3 e hi 3 comon p cilt) 
ymbpnifean. ant) nemOon hine hip pitoep naman Za- 
chajuam: 

bo Da ant)ppapot)e hip mot)op. Ne pe pofeep. ac he 
biS Iohannep jenemneD:- 

6 1 Da cpieoon hi ro hype. Nip nan on pinpe ma* 3 fee 
pyppum naman jenemnet):- 

62 Da bicnotx»n hi ro hip pctbep. hpter he poire 
hyne jenemnet)ne beon:- 

63 pa ppar he 3 ebet>enum pex-bpet)e. Iohannep 
ip hip nama. fea punt)pot»on hij ealie:- 

64 Da peapfe pona hip mufe 3 hip runje 3 e-openot). 

1 he ppptec. Dpihren blerpijenOe:- 

65 Da peapfe eje jepopren opep ealie hypa neh- 
chebupap. ant) opep ealie IuOea munr-lant) pjepon 
pap popt) 3 epit)ma?ppot)e. 

66 3 ealie pa fee hir 3 ehypt>on. on hypa heopran 
perrun 3 cparOon. J?enpr feu hp?er byfe pep cnapa. 
pirorlice Dpihrnep hant) yxy mit) him: 

67 Ant) Zachapiap hip patiep pa?p mit) haleru m 
Capre jepyllet). 3 he pirejore ant) cprefe. 

b8 Deblerput) py Dpihren Ippahela Dot), pop- 
pam pe he jeneopure. 3 hip polcep alypeonerre 
t)yt)e. " 

69 Ant) he tip hade hopn aprpt)e on Dauirep hupe 
hip cnihrep. 1 

7 ° Spa he pppa?c puph hip halejpa pirejena mufe. 
pa fee op popitsep ppym fee pppjecon. 

71 3 he alypre up op upum peonOum. ant) op ealpa 
papa hant)a pe up hareron. 

7 2 CDilt)-heoprneppe ro pypcenne mit) upum p.rfee- 
pum. 3 3 emunan hip halejan cyfeneppe. 

73 P>' ie uy ro pyllenne pone afe pe he upum pre- 
rep Abpahame ppop. 

74 D:er pe buran eje. op upe peonra hanfca aly- 
pet)e. him peopian 

7 5 halijneppe bepopan him eallum upum 

tiajum:- 1 

76 Ant) pu cnapa bipr pxy hehpran pire 3 a jenem 

net), pu 3 aepr bepopan Dpihrnep anpyne. hip perar 
3 eappian. 1 

77 To ryhene hij* polce hiele 3 epir on hvpa pynna 
popjypneppe. 

7 i> Duph innofeap upep Dorep milt)-heoprneppe. 
on pam he up 3 eneopur»e op eaprrsle up-pppm^enre. 

79 Onlyhran pam pe on pyprpum •] on reafeep 
pceare pirrafe. upe per ro 3 epeccenne on pibbe pe 3 : 

80 Sofelice pe cnapa peox. p^p on 3 apre 3 epr- 
panjot). p?ej' on peprenum ofe pone t)i»r hyp iery- 
pet)ueppum on Ippahel:- 
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43 And my fpiryt hath gladid in God myn helthc. 

44 For he hath behulden the mekenefle of his hand- 
mayden : lor lo for this alle generatiouns fchulen l'cve 
that I am bleflid. 

45 For he that is mighti hath don to megrete thingis, 
and his name is holy. 

46 And his merly is fro kyndrede into kyndredis to 
men that dreden him. 

47 He made myght in his arm, he fcateride proude 
men with the thoughte ot his herte. 

48 He fette doun myghty men fro leete and cnhaun- 
fide meke mm. 

49 He hath fulfillid hungry men with goodis, and 
he has left riche men voide. 

50 He havynge mynde of his mercy took up If ad 
his child, 

5 1 As he hath fpokun to ourc fadris, to Abraham, 
and to his feed into worldis. 

52 And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre 
moncthis and turned agen into his hous. 

53 But the tyme of beringe child was fulfillid to 
Elizabeth, and fche bar a fon. 

54 And the neyghbouris and cofvns of hir herden 
that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy with hir, and 
thci thankiden him. 

55 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei camen to 
circumfide the child, and thei clepiden him Zacarye by 
the name of his fadir. 

56 And his modir anfweride and feide, nay; but he 
fchal be clepid Jon. 

57 And thei feiden to hir, for no man is in thi kyn- 
rede that is clepid this name. 

58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he wolde 
that he were clepid. 

59 And he axinge a poyntel wroot feiynge, Jon is 
his name, and alle men wondriden. 

60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his tunge, 
and he fpak and blefiide God. 

61 And dredewas maad on all hir neighbouris, and 
all the wordis wcren puplifchid on alle the mounteynes 
of Judee. 

62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her herte, 
and feiden what manner child fcal this be, lor the bond 
of the Lord was with him. 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the holy 
Golf, and profeciede and feide. 

64 Bleifid be the Lord God of Ifrael, for he has 
vifitid and maad redempeioun of his puple. 


65 And he has rered to us an horn of hclthe in the 
hous of Dauith his child. 

66 As he fpak by the mouth of hife holy prophetis 
that weren fro the world. 

67 Hclth fro oure enemyes, and fro the bond of alle 
men that hatiden us. 

68 1 o do merfy with oure fadris, and to have mvnde 
of his holy telfament. 

69 The grete ooth that he fwoor to Abraham our 
fadir, 

70 To geve hinafelf to us, that we without d— J * 

delyvered Iro the hond of oure enemyes ferve 0 
him, J.s 

71 In holynefle and rightwifnefie before him, in alk' 
our dayes. 

72 And thou child fchalt be clepid the profete of the 
highefte, for thou fchalt go before the face of the Lord 
to make redy hife weyes. 

73 T o geve fcicnce of heelth to his puple into re- 
millioun ot her fynnes. 

74 By the inwardenefs of the merfy of oure God, 
in the which he lpringyng up tro on high hath vifited 
us. 


75 To geve light to them that fitten in derkneffis, 
and in fchadowe of deeth, to drefie ourc feet into the 
weye of pees ; 

76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in fp'rvt, 
and was in delert placis till to the day of his fchewing 
to Yfrael. 
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Of the Saun poetry metre and 

bards undoubt ' dli, 
gave to their contemporaries withou t rhyme, 

6 1 he firft poetry of ded upon the quan- 

and confcquently ninth hl ' | P hc „ an i„ time to tmt- 

titp i ^SSSS’il cS dS vetfes with cor- 
tate their neighbours, anu 

^ g r in ' 

anceftors of the Englijh poets. 

tie mai him pope afcpefcen, 

he feanne ope bit)t)e ne mu^en, 

\ Ton p bilimpefe dome. 

T)c ip pif f blT ant) bore 

Ant) ber biuopen t)ome. 

Deafe com on feip mit)elapt) 

Dupfe ^aep feeplep ont)e. 

Ant) penne ant) pop^ ant) ippinc, 

On pe ant) on lont>e. 

Ic am etoep Sanne ic pep, 

A pinrpeT ec a lope. 

Ic ealt)i mope feanne ic t)et)c, 

OOi pir o 3 hre ro bi mope. 

Se p hine pelue uop^er, 

Uop piue ojiep uop chdtie. 

pai comen on euele pret)e, 

Bure rot) him bi milt)e. 

Ne hopie pip ro hipe pepe, 

Ne pepe ro hip pine. 

Bi pop him pelue eupich man, 

£)rep pile he biefe aliue. 

Gupich man mit) f he hauefe, 

COai be^en heuepiche. 

8e fee leppe i pe fee mope, 
pepe aitiep lliche. 

peuene ant) epfee he oueppiefe, 
pi p erhen bife pulbpihr. 

Sunne 3 mone 3 alle preppen, 

Biefe feieprpe on hip hhre. 

pe por hper feenchefe ant) hper Dop, 

Alle quike pihre. 

Nip no louept) ppich ip xipr, 

Ne no km 3 ppich ip tipihre. 

peuene 3 epfee 3 all fear ip, 

Biloken ip on hip hont)e. 
pe t)efe al p hip pille ip. 

On pea ant) ec on lontie. 

pe ip opt) alburen opt)e, 

Ant) ent)e alburen ent>e. 
pe one ip eupe on eche pret>e, 

Ujenre pep feu pent)e. 

pe ip buuen up ant) binefeen, 

Biuopen ant) ec bihint). 

Se man p jot)ep pille t)efe, 
pie mai hine aihpap uinde. 

Gche pune he lhepfe. 

Ant) por eche t)et)e. 
pe feuph pi 3 fe echep ifeanc, 

Uiai hpar pel up ro pet)e. 

8e man neupe nele T)on 3 ot), 

Ne neupe 3 ot) lip let)en. 

6p t>efe 3 t)om come ro hip trnpe, 

Pe mai him pope at)pet)en. 

pun 3 ep 3 feuppr here 3 chele, 

Gcfee ant) all unhelfee. 

Duph t»efe com on feip mit)elapt). 

Ant) ofeep umpelfee. 

Ne mai non hepre hir ipenche, 

Ne no run 3 e relle. 

Pu muchele pinum ant) hu uele, 

Biefe inne belle. 

Louie Got) mit) upe hiepre. 

Ant) nut) all upe mihre. 

Ant) upe emepiprene ppo up pelp, 

Rnn nr 
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Sume »ep habteS len'e “fl'S® 4 * 

Ant) pume feep habbefe mope. 

Gch eprep -fean p he t>eT)e, 

€prep p he ppanc pope. 

Ne pel feep bi b pet) ne pm, 

Ne obep kennep epee. 

Dot) one pel bi echep lip. 

Ant) blipce ant) eche pepre. 

Ne pal feap bi pcere ne peputo, 

ScTm^r^rb.har, 

"^'fJemai no mep^pe bi ppo muchel, 

8po ip jorep lpihfee- 

& t r°\> r une anlD 

Ant) t>ai bure mhre. 

Dep ip pele bure pane. 

Ant) pepre buren ippinche. 

8e p mai ant) nele feerep come, 

8ope hir pel uopfeenche. 

Dep ip blipce buren rpe 3 e. 

Ant) hp buren reafee. 

Der eupe pullen punie feep, 

Blifee hi bie|? ant) eafee. 

Dep ip 3^u 3 eJ?e buren eltie. 

Ant) elt>e buren unhel))e. 

Nip feep pop 3 e ne pop non, 

Ne non umpelfee. 

Dep me pel rpihren ipen, 

Spo ape he ip mit) lpippe. 
pe one mai ant ) pel al bien, 

Gnrlep anr> mannep blipce. 

To feape blipce up bpm 3 3 ot>, 

Der pixefe buren enoe. 

Danne he upe paula unbinr. 

Op lichamlice bent). 

Lpipr 3 eue up let>e ppich lip. 

Ant) habbe ppichne enoe. 

Der pe moren feitiep cumen, 

Danne pe hennep pende. 

About the year 1 the Saxon began to take a 
form in which tne beginning of the prefent EngliJfj may 
be plainly dilcovered; this change leemsnot to have been 
the effedt of the Norman conqueft, for very few French 
words are found to have been introduced in the firft hun- 
dred years after it ; the language mult therefore have been 
altered by caufes like thofe which, notwithflanding the 
care of writers and lociettes inftituted to obviate them, 
are even now daily making innovations in every living 
language. 1 have exhibited a fpecimen of the language 
of This age from the year 1135 to 1 140 of the Saxon 
chronicle, of which the latter part was apparently 
written near the time to which it relates. 

Dip 3 aepe pop J?e lan 3 Srephne opep pas ro Nop- 
mantn. 3 pe p pep unOep pan 3 cn. popfei p hi pent)en 
p he pcultie ben alpuic alpe pe eom pep. 3 pop he hat>T>e 
3 er lup rpepop. ac he ro-Delt) ir 3 pearepet) porlice. 
CDicel haOOe ^enpi kin 3 3 at)epet) 3 olo 3 pyluep. ant) 
na 3 ot> ne OiOe me pop hip paule pa p op. Da j?e kin 3 
Srephne ro Gn 3 la-lant> com pa. macot) he hip 3 at)epm 3 
jer Oxcne-popt). 3 pap he nam pe bipcop Ko^ep op 
Sepep bepi. 3 AlexanOep bipcop op Lincoln. 3 re 
Eancelep Ro 3 ep hipe neuep. 3 t»it)e a;lle in ppipun. 
rilhijapen up hepe caprlep. Da pe puikep imt)ep- 
3 aeron p he mdoe man pap 3 popre 3 3 ot). 3 najup- 
ripe ne T)it>e. pa t»it)en hi alle punDep. ^1 hat)t)en him 
manpet) makeO ant) afeep puopen. ac hi nanrpeufee ne 
hcolOen. alle he pa:pon pop-ppopen. 3 hepe rpeofeep 
pop-lopen. pop mupic pice man hip caprlep malcere 
ant) a 3 aenep him heolOen. ant) pyloen pe lant) pull op 
caprlep. J)i puencren puifee pe ppecce men op pe lant) 
mit) caprel-peopcep. pa pe caprlep papen maket). pa 
pylt)en hi mit) Oeoulep ant) yuele men. Da namen hi 
pa men pe hi pentxm p am jot) hepDen. bafee be nihrep 
ant) be t)a:iep. capl-men 3 pimmen. ant) nocn heoin m 
ppipun eprep 3 olt) ant> ]-yluep. 3 pinet) heom un-rel- 
lentilice p:nin 3 . pop ne piepen na?upe nan maprypp 
j-pa pinct) alpe hi picpon. CQe hen 3 ct) up bi pe per ant) 
pmokct)heom mit) pul pmoke. mehen 3 et> hi pe pumbep. 
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c’Sep bi pe hcpct). 3 hengen bpymgep on hep per. 
CDc t)it?c cnorrct) prjiengep aburon hepe hzeueti. 3 
uupy< 5 en ro p it gcefce to pc haepnep. £i riren heom 
in quaprepne pap. nat>pep 3 pnakep 3 pat>ep piejion inne. 
3 tipapen heom ppa. Sume lu tnt)en in cpucer hup. 
p ip in an cepre p pap pcopr -3 napeu. -3 un-rep. 3 
t>it>e pcseppe pranep bep mne. 3 ppengt>e pc man paqi 
mne. p hi bpscon alle pc limep. In mam op pe cap- 
rlep pa?pon lop 3 gpl. p pa?pon pachenregep p rpa 
o<bep ppe men harden onoh ro b:epon onne. p pap ppa 
maCeti p ip paprner ro an beom. 3 tufcen an pejepp 
ipen aburon pa mannep ppote 3 hip halp. p he ne 
mihre nopitieppaptiep ne pirren. ne lien, ne plepen. 
oc ba?pon al p ipen. COani pupen hi rpapen mit» hun- 
grp. J ne canne. 3 ne mai rellen alle pe punrep. ne 
alle pc pinep p hi t>it>en ppecce men on hip lant). 3 p 
laprere pa xix. pmrpe pile Srephne pap king. 3 reupe 
ir pap uueppe ant> uueppe. £i laeit>eng;eilt)ep on pe 
runep teupeu pile. 3 clepefcen ir renpepie. pa. pc 
ppecce men ne hatfaen nan mope ro giuen. pa pasuefccn 
hi ant) bpenron alle pe runep. p pel pu mihrep papen 
all at>a;ip pape pculrepr pu neupe pmt)en man in rune 
pirrenfce. ne lant) rilet). Da pap copn rape. 3 plec. 
3 caepe 3 burepe. pop nan ne pa?p o pe lanr. lUpecce 
men prupuen op hungiep. pume jeren on jelmep pe 
papen pum pile pice men. pum plugen ur op lanre. 
UJep nsupe gaer mape ppecceher on lanr. ne nirupe 
heeien men peppe ne riren pan hi rircn. pop ouep 
piSon ne pop-bapen hi noufcep cipce. ne cypce-iaepr. 
oc nam al pe got) p pap inne pap. 3 bpcnren pjd 5 en pe 
cypce 3 alregaerepe. Ne hi ne pop-bapen btpcoptp 
lanr. ne abborep. ne ppeoprep. ac pi^ueren munecep. 
3 clcpekep. 3 aeupic man oSep pe ouep myhre. Dip 
tpa men oSep ppe coman pirenr ro an run. al pe 
runpcipe plugaen pop heom. penren p hi paepon 
paeuepep. De bipcopep 3 leper men heom cuppcre 
aeupe. oc pap heom nahr pap op. pop hi paepon all 
pop- cuppa? t> 3 pop-puopen 3 poplopen. Wap pa* me 
rilere. peepSe ne bap nan copn. pop pe lanr pap all 
pop-ron nnr puilce t>aet?ep. 3 hi paet>en openlice p 
fcpipr plep. 3 hip halechen. Suilc 3 mape panne pe 
cunnen paun. pe polenren xix. pmrpe pop upe pinnep. 
On al pip yuele rime heolr CDaprin abbor hip abbor- 
pice xx. pinrep. 3 halp gaep. 3 vm. tiaeip. mir micel 
pumc. 3 panr pe munekep. 3 re geprep al p heom be- 
houer. 3 heolr mycel capirer in rhe hup. anr poSpe- 
SSepe ppohre on pe cipce 3 perre pap ro lanrep 3 pen- 
rep. 3 gotiet) ir puy <$e anr laer ir pepen. anr bpohre 
heom inro pe nepe mynprpe on p. Perpep maeppe-taei 
mir micel puprpcipe. p pap anno ab incapnarione Dom. 
mcxl. a combuprione loci xxm. Ant? he pop ro 
Rome 3 )?a?p pap pad unfcep-pangen ppam pe Pape 
Gugenie. 3 bega-r rhape ppiuilegicp. an op alle pe 
lanrep op pabbor-pice.' 3 an o?>ep op pe lanrep pe lien 
ro pe cipce-pican. 3 gip he leng mopre liuen. alpe he 
minr ro ron op pe hoprep-pycan. Ant? he begajr 
in lanrep p pice men hepren mir prjienjpe. op UJil- 
lelm COalruir pe heolr Rogingham px caprel he pan 
Eonngham 3 Gprun. 3 op £ugo op Walruile he pan 
Byprhngb. 3Sranepig. 3 lx. pof. op Aldepingle adc 
gnep. Anr he maketie manie munekep. 3 planrtre 
piniarpr 3 makere manie peopkep. 3 penre pe run 
berepe pan ir aep p.cp. anr p<rp got) rnunec 3 got) man. 
3 pop$i hi luueren Dor anr gore men. Nu pe pillen 
psegen pum rel par belamp on Srephne kingep rime. 
On hip rime pe Jureup op Nop-pic bohron an Epipren 
cilr bcpopen Gprpen. anr pineren him alle pe lice pi- 
ning p upe Dpihren pap pmer. anr on lang-ppir.n 
him on pore hengen pop upeDpihrnep luue. 3 py<5en 
bypieren him. UJenrcn p ir pculre ben pop-holen. oc 
upe Dpihnn arypeOe p he pap hah mapryp. 3 ro mu 
nekep him namen. 3 bebypier him heglice. m Se myn- 
prpe. 3 he maker pup upe Dpihnn punt>eplice anr 
mani-padrhce mipaclep. 3 harre hep. Ulillelm:- 
On pip g.rp com Dauir king op Scorlanr mir op- 
mere psepr ro pip lanr poire pinnan pip Janr. 3 him 
com rogrenep UJillelm eopl op Albamap pe pe king 
art>e berehr 6uop pic. 3 ro orep aeuez men mir p^u 
men 3 puhren pir heom. 3 plemren pe king aer re 
pranrapr. 3 plogen puiSe micel op hip genge:- 


On pip g.rp poire pe king Srephne rsecen Rorbept 
eopl op Dlouccj rpe. pe kingep pune ^cnpiep. ac he ne 
nnhre pop he papc ir pap. Da eprep hi pe lengten 
peprepere pe punne ] re r^i aburon nonrir ©aj C p. 
pa men eren p me lihrerc canrlepro a^rcn bi. 3 p • 
xiii. kb. Appil. p.rpon men puitie oppunrper. D c p ' 
eprep popr-peopre IDillelpi A£pce-bipcop op Dant- ' 
pap bypig. 3 re king makere '1 eobalr /Kpce-bipcop. 
pe pap abbor in pe Bjc. Dep eprep pa^x pui^e micel 
uueppe beruyx pe king 3 Ranrolp eopl op Ds:j rpe 
nohr popSi p he ne jap him al p he cu\ 5 e axen him. 
alpe he nre alle oSpe. oc seppe pe mape tap heom pe 
pa'ppe hi parpon him. De eopl heolr Lmcol agamep 
pe king. 3 benam him al p he ahre ro hauen. 3 re kinr 
pop pirep 3 bepierre him 3 hip bpotiep Willelm be 
R . . . ape in pe caprel. 3 re eopl prad ur 3 peprc 
eprep Rorbipr eopl op Dlouc prpe. 3 bpohr him 
pirep mir micel pepr. anr puhten j'piSe on Danrel- 
mappe-m agenep heope lauepr. 3 namen him. pop 
hip men him puyken 3 plugen. anr l.er him roBpip- 
rope anr riren pap in ppipun. 3 . . . repep Da pap 
all 6ngle-lanr pryper map pan a-p pa*p. anr all yuel 
prp in lanre. Dep eprep com pe kingep rohrep 
£enpiep pe hepre ben Gnipcpic on Atamame. 3 nu 
p.rp cunreppe in Angou 3 com ro Luhbene. 3 re 
Lunremppce pole hipe poire r.ecen 3 pca^ ph h. 3 pop. 
lep pap micel: Dep eprep pe bipcop op LCin-ceprpe 

fcenpi. pe kingep bpo’Sep Srephnep. p ac pir R jd- 
bepr eopl 3 pir pempepice anr ppop heo; aSap p he 
neupe ma nnr re king hip bpo^ep poire halren. 3 
cuppet>e alle pe men pe mir him heolren. anr pure 
heom p he poire huen heom up Ibin-ceprpe. 3 nre 
heom cumen pirep. Da hi pa>p mne paepen pa com pe 
kingep cuen . . . hipe prpengSe 3 bepax heom. p pep 
p^p inne micel hungnep. Da hi ne leng ne muhren 
polen. pa prali hi ur 3 plugen. 3 hi pup^en pap pi- 
Suren 3 polecheren heom. anr namen Rorbepr eopl 
op Dlou-ceprpe anr lerren him ro Roue-ceprpe. anr 
riren him papc in ppipun. anr re cmpcpice pleh inro 
an mynprpe. Da peopren Sa pipe men berpyx. pe, 
kingep ppeonr 3 re eoplep ppeonr. anr pahrlere pua 
P me pculre leren ur pe king op ppipun pop pe eopl. 

3 re eopl pop pe king. 3 pua riren Si$en &p ep- 
rep parhleren pe king 3 Ranrolp eopl ar Sran-popr 3 
a^ep ppopen anr rpeuSep p^pren p hep nouSep 
pculre bepuiken oSep. 3 ir ne pop-pror nahr. pop 
pe king him pi^en nam in £amrun. puphe picci par. 3 
rire him in ppipun. 3 ep ponep he ler him ur puphe 
prppe per ro p popepapre p he puop on hahrom. 3 
gyplep panr. p he alle hip caprlep pculre nuen up. 
Sume he iap up anr pume ne lap he nohr. anr rire 
panne pa?ppe Sanne he ha:p pculre. Da pap Gngle- 
lanr puiSe ro-reler. pume helren nur re king 3 
pume mir pempepice. pop pa pe king pap in ppipun. 
pa penren pe coplcp 3 re pice men p he neupe mape 
pculre cumme ur. 3 paehrleren pyr pempepice 3 
bpohren hipe inro Oxen-popr. ant> l'auen lupe pe 
bupch:- Da Se king pap ure. pa hepre p piegcn. anr 
roc hip peopr 3 bepa;r hipe in pe rup. 3 me ° r hipe 
t)un on mhr op pe rup mir papep. 3 j ral ur 3 pee 
pleh 3 irre on pore ro UJaling popr. D;ep eprep 
pea; pepre opep pre. 3 hi op Nopmanri penren alle 
ppa pe king ro pe eopl op Angmu. pume hepe pankep 
3 pume hepe un pankep. pop he bepa:r heom ri! hi 
aiauen up hepe caprlep 3 hi nan hdpe ne hepren op 
pe king. Da pepre Guprace pe kingep pune ro 
bpance. 3 nam pe kingep puprep op bjunce ro pipe, 
penre ro bigieron Nopmanri paep puph. oc he pperre 
Lrel. 3 be gore pihre. pop he pap an yuel man. pop 
pape pe he . . . . nre mape yuel panne gor. he peuebe 

pe lanbep 3 laeibe mic p on. he bpohre hip 

pip ro Gngle-lanb. 3 bibe hipe in pe capre reb. 

gob pimman pc.t pay. oc pcie litbbe Jitel blippe mib 
him 3 xpipr ne polbc p he pculbe lange pixan. 3 p.rpb 
rer anr hip morep beien. 3 re eopl op A'ngru reepr 
rer. 3 hip pune J3enpi roc ro pe pice. Anr re cucn 
op I pance ro-r^lre ppa pe king. 3 pea* com ro pe 
lunge eopl £>cnpi. 3 he roc hipe ro pine. 3 al Peimu 
mir hipe. Da pepre he mir micel p vpr inro Gnglje- 
lanr. 3 pan caprlep. 3 re king pepre agenep hi,m mi* 

- cel 
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«d mare^S- 

/rt k,n.T P r LlM btn hmcn» km; 
n hir papc | 5 e„p km;. ! he 

eonlcr 1 pmeme^alle. Ba N eopl unoep F an;en 
' nfm-cerepc ano LunOene mic nucel puprpcipe. 
fneaMeSrh.m man-pen. ann puopen pa.p ro 
e i>^ lur panr rone puiSe gor psip pua p neupe 

p \ a Xe anC B; r p ?Vk,n S ’rrpen|ep= P J>an«f he ,uepr 
hen pa^r- 1 re eopl pepre ouep pe. 3 al F olc him 
lufere.Vp he nre gor juj-ripe 3 makere paip: 

Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetry 
feem to^ave been wri ten. of which I have inierted 
only fliort fragments •, the firft is a rude attempt at the 
prefent meafure of eight fyllablcs, and the fecond is a 
natural introduftion to Robert of Gloucejler , being com- 
pofed in the fame meafure, which, however rude and 
barbarous it may feem, taught the way to the Alexan- 
drines of the French poetry. 

F UR in fee bi wefr fpaynge. 

If a lonr lhore cokaygne. 

Der nif lonr unrer heuenrichc. 

Of wcl of gormf hir lliche. 

Doy paranf be miri anr briyr. 

Eokaygn if of fairir fiyr. 

Whar if J>er m paranf. 

Bor gralfe anr flure anr grenerif. 

Doy per be 101 anr grer rure. 

Der nif mer bore frure. 

Der mf halle bure no bench. 

Bor wanr man if j?urfro quench. 

Be)? J?er no men bur rwo. 

£ely anr enok alfo. 

Ehnglich may hi go. 

Whar j?er worn)? men no mo. 

In cokaygne if mer anr rrink. 

Wijiure care how anr fwink. 

De mer if me pe rrink fo clere. 

To none ruffin anr fopper. 

I figge for { bp boure were. 

Der nif lonr on erf>e if pere. 

Unrer heuen mf lonr 1 wide. 

Of fo mochil 101 anr blifie. 

Der if mam fwere fiyre. 

Al if rai nif j?er no ntyre. 

Der mf barer no)?er frrif. 

Nif |>er no t>e)? ac eucr lif. 

Der mf lac of mer no cloj?. 

Der mf no man no woman wro)?. 

Der mf ferpenr wolf no fox. 

£orf no capil. kowe no ox. 

Der mf fchepe no fwine no gore. 

No non horwyla gor ir wore. 

Noj?er harare no]?er Irore. 

De lanr if ful ot o)?er gore. 

Nif )?er flei fle no lowfe. 

In clo)? in roune ber no houfe. 

Der mf runmr flere no hawle. 

No non vile worme no fnawile. 

No non frorm rein no winre. 

Der ml man no woman blint>e. 

Ok al if game 101 anr gle. 

Wei if him )>ar per mai be. 

Der be)? nverf grer anr fine. 

Of oile melk hom anr wine. 

Wanr ferui)> ]?er ro nojring. 

Bor ro fiyr anr ro waufling. 

SANCTA MARGARETTA. 

QL D E anr yongc 1 preir ou oure folief for ro lete. 

Dencher on gor )?ar yef ou wir oure funnef ro bere. 
] 5 ere mai rellen ou. wir worref feire anr fwere. 

De vie of one meiran. waf horen COareo-rere. 

Bire fat>er waf a parnac. af ic ou relten may 
In aunrioge wif echef 1 ^e falfe lay. 
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Deve «ooef anr Ooutribfe he ftr«» «4 an 5 • 

e beo wenkc were .bore, ro Cefe ir were ibpoutc. 

De mu»er waf an hefene wif Jiar hire ro wy man bere. 

Do bar chilr lborewaf. noire ho hir lurfare. 

Bo Rnre ir inro afye. wir mellagerf lul yare. 

To a nopice bar hire wifte. anr ferre lure ro lore. 

De nonce bar hire wifte. chilrren aheuere feuene. 

De eittebe waf maregrere. enfrei may o. heuene. 

Talef ho am rolre. ful feire anr ful euene. 

Wou ho ]?oleren marrirrom. fern Laurence anr lem 
Sreuene. 

In thefe fragments, the adulteration of the Sax0t 
toncruc, by a mixture of the Norman, becomes appa- 
rent yet it is not 1b much changed by the admixture of 
new words, which might be imputed to commerce with 
the continent, as by changes of its own (orins and ter- 
minations j tor which no reafon can be given. 

Hitherto the language ufed in this ifland, however 
different in fucceflive time, may be called Saxon ; nor 
can it be expedted, from the nature of things gra- 
dually changing, that anytime can be affigned, when 
the Saxon may be laid to ceafe, and the Engii/h to com- 
mence. Robert of Gloucejler however, who is placed by 
the criticks in the thirteenth century, feems to have ufed 
a kind of intermediate didfion, neither Saxon nor Er.glijh ; 
in his w r ork therefore we fee the tranfition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firft of our writers in rhyme, of whom 
any large work remains, a more extenfive quotation is 
extradled. He writes apparently in the fame meafure 
with the foregoing authour of St. Margarite , which po- 
liflied into greater exadtnels, appeared to our anceftors 
fo fuitable to the genius of the Englijh language, that it 
was continued in ufe almoft to the middle of the feven- 
teenth century. 

O F pe batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in fys 
londe 

pat word v/ere of alle opere, we mote abbe an honde. 
Worft hii were, vor opere adde fomwanne ydo, 

A$ Romeyns & Saxons, &-wel wufte pat lond perto. 

Ac hii ne kepte yt holde nojr, bote robby, and Ifende, 
And deftrue, & berne, & fle, & ne coupe abbe non ende. 
And bote lute ytnasworp, pey hii were ouercomeylome. 
Vor myd fiypes and gret peer as preft effone hii come. 
Kyng Adclwolf of pys lond kyng was tuenty jer. 
pe Deneys come by hym ryuor pan hii dude er. 

Vor in pe al our vorfl: ger of ys kynedom 

Myd pre & prytty fiypuol men her prince hyder come. 

And at Souphamtone aryued, an hauene by Soupe. 

Anoper gret oft pulketyme aryuede at Portefmoupe. 

pe kyng nufte weper kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 

pe Denes adde pe mayftre. po al w r as ydo, 

And by Eftangle & Lyndeleye lui wende vorp atte lafte. 
And fo hamward al by Kent, & flowe& barnde vafte. 
Ajen wynter hii wende hem. anoper *^er elt hii come. 
And defirude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 
pus al an ten ger pat lond hii bro^te per doune. 

So pat in pe tepe jer of pe lcyng-r’s croune, 

Al byfoupe hii come alond, and pet folc of Somerfcte 
poru pe bylfop Alcfton and pet folc of Dorfcte 
Hii come & fmyte an batayle, & pere, poru Code’s grace, 
pe Deneys were al bynepe," & pe ond folc adde pe place. 
And more prowefie dude po, pan pe kyng myrte byuore, 
peruore gode lond men ne bep nogt al verlorc. 
pe kyng w as pe boldore po, & agen hem pe more drou, 
And ys foure godes fones woxe vafte y nou, 

Edelbold and Adelbrygt, Edelred and Alfred, 
pys was a ftalwarde tern, & of gret wyfdom & red. 

And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel pys lond. 
An Deneys dude flame ynou, pat me volwel vond 
In fyxtepe gere of pe kynge’s kynedom 
Is cldefte fone Adelbold gret oft' to hym nome, 

And ys fader alfo god, and opere heye men al fo, 

And wende agen pys Deneys, pat muehe wo adde y do. 

Vor 
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Vor myd tuo h.ondred flypes 6 c an alf at Temfe mouj? 
hii come, 

And Londone, and Kantcrbury, and oJ?er tounes nome, 
And fo vorjj in to Sopereye, 6 c Howe 6 c barnde vafte, 
j'ere )>e kyng and ys fone hem metre atte lafte. 
j’ere was batayle ftrong ynou yfmyte in an J>rowe. 

godes kynjtes leye adoun as gras, wan medep mowe. 
Heueden, (Jut were of yfmyte,) 6 c oper lymes alio, 
Flete in blode al fram f»e grounde, ar pe batayle were ydo. 
Wanne fat blod ftod al abrod, vas fer gret wo y nou. 
Nys yt reufe vorto hure, fat me fo vole flou ? 

Ac our fuete Louerd atte lafte ftewede ys fuete grace, 
And fende fe Criflyne Englyflc men fe mayftrye in fe 
place. 

And fe hefene men of Denemarch bynefe were echon. 
Nou nas fer jut in Denemarch Criftendom non •, 
fe kyng her after to holy chyrche ys hertefe more drou, 
And tefejede wel & al ys lond, as hii ajte, wel y nou. 
Seyn Swythyn at W yncheftre byflbp f o was. 

And Alcfton at Syrebourne, fat amendede muche 
fys cas. 

f e kyng was wel fe betere man foru her beyre red, 
Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wyncheftre he was ybured, as he jut lyf fere. 

Hys tueye fones he jef ys lond, as he byjet ham ere. 
Adelbold, the eldore, fe kynedom of Eftfex, 

And fuffe Adelbryjt, Kent and Weftfex. 

Eyjte hondred jer yt was and feuene and fyfty al fo, 
After fat God anerfe com, fat fys dede was ydo. 

Bofe hii wufte by her tyme wel her kynedom. 

At fe vyfte jer Adelbold out of fys lyue nome. 

At Sfyrebourne he was ybured, & ys brofer Adelbryjt 
His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and ryjo 
By ys daye fe verdc com of fe hefene men wel prout. 
And Ilamteflyre and deftrude Wyncheftre al out. 

And fat lond folc of Hamteflyre her red fo nome 
And of Barcflyre, and fojte and fe firewen ouercomc. 
Adelbryjt was kyng of Kent jeres folle tene. 

And of Weftfex bote vyue, fo he deyde ych wene. 

A DEL RED was after hym kyng y mad in fe place, 

Eyjte hondred 6c feuene & fyxiy as in fe jer of grace, 
fe vorfte jer of ys kynedom fe Deneys fycke com. 

And robbede and deftrude, and cytes vafte nome. 
Mayftres hii adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
Hynguar and Hubba, fat ffrewen were b;ye. 

In Eft Angle hii byleuede, to reft hem as yt were, 

Myd her oft al fe wynter, of fe vorft jere. 
fe ofer jer hii dude hem vorf, & ouer Hombcr come, 
And Howe to grounde & barnde, 6 c Euerwyk nome. 
fer was batayle ftrong y nou, vor yflawe was fere 
Olrvckyng of Homberlond,& monye fat with hym were, 
fo Hombcrlond was fus yfiend, hii wende 6c tounes 
nome. 

So fat atte lalle to Eftangle ajen hym come, 
fer hii barnde 6 c robbede, 6 c fat folc to grounde flowe, 
And, as wolues among ITep, reulych hem to drowe. 
Seynt Edmond was fo her kyng, 6 c fo he fey fat deluol 
cas 

fat me morf rede fo fat folc, Sc non amendement nas. 
He ches leuere to deye hymfulf, fat fuch forweto yfey. 
He dude hym vorf among ys fon, nolde he nofyg lie. 
Hii nome hym & lcourged hym, 6 c fuffe naked hym 
bounde 

To a tre, 6 c to hym flote, 8 c made hym mony a wounde, 
fat fe arewe were on hym fo fyccc, fat no ltcde nas 
byleuede. 

Atte lafte hii martred hym, & fmyte of ys heued. 
fe lyxte jer ol fe crounement of Aldered fe kyng 
A nv we oft com into fys lond, gret foru alle fyng, 

And anon to Redynge robbede and Howe, 
fe king and Allred ys brofer nome men ynowe. 

Metre hem, and a batayle fmyte vp Aflefdoune. 
fer was mony moder chyld, fat fone lay fer doune. 
f ' batayle ylafte vorte nyjt, and fer were aflawe 
Vyf dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyf drawe. 
And mony foufend of ofer men, 6 c fo gonne hii 
to fle; 

Ac hii adde allc ybe allend, jyf fe nyjt nadde v be. 

Tueye bataylcs hsfr after in fe fulf jere 

Hii fmyte, and at bofe fe hefene mayftres were. 


fe kyng Aldered fone fo fen weyof def nome, 

As yt vel, fe vvfcy jer ol ys kynedom. 

At W'ymbourne he was ybured, as God jef fat cas, 
fe gode Alfred, ys brofer, after hym kyng was. 

ALFRED, fys noble man, as in fe jer of grace 
he nom 

Eyjte hondred & fyxty 6 c tuelue fc kynedom. 

Arlt he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyl'dom, 
fe pope Leon hym bldtede, fo he fuder com, 

And fe kynge’s croune of hys lond, fat in f ys lond 
jut ys: 

And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were yw vs. 

An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle fat fer come, 
fat vorft fus ylad was of fe pope of Rome, 

An fuffe ofer after hym of fe erchebyflopes echon. 

So fat hyuor hym pore kyng nas fer non. 

In fe Souf lyde of Temele nyne batayles he nome 
Ajen fe Deneys fe vorft jer of ys kynedom. 

Nye jer he was fus in fys lond in batayle 6 c in wo, 

An oltc i'yfe aboue was, and bynefe oftor mo ; 

So longe, fat hym nere by leuede bote fre flyren in ys 
hond, 

Hamteflyre, andWyltefiyre, and Somerfete, ofal ys lond. 
A day as he wery was, and aluoddrynge hym nome 
And ys men were yvvend aiiylTef, Seyn Cutbert to hym 
com! 

“ Tch am,” he feyde, “ Cutbert, to fe ycham ywend 
“ To brynge f e gode tytynges. Fram God ycham ylend. 
“ Vor fat folc of fys lond to fynne her wylle al jeuc, 

“ And jut nolle herto her lynnes byleue 
“ foru me 6 c ofer halewen, fat in fys lond were ybore ; 
“ fan vor jou byddef God, wanne we bef hym byuore, 
“ flour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on fe lokef 
feruore, 

“ And fy poer fe wole jyue ajen, fat fou aft ney 
verlore. 

“ And fat fou fer of fof yfe, fou ffalt abbe tokynynge. 
“ Vor fym men, fat bef ago to day auyfiynge, 

“ In lepes 6 c in coufles fo muche vyfs hii Abide hym 
brynge, 

“ fat ech man wondry flal of fo gret cacchynge. 

“ And fe mor vor fe harde vorfte, fat fe water yfrore 
hvs, 

“ fat fe more ajen fe kunde of vylTynge yt ys. 

“ Of ferue yt wel ajen God, and ylef me ys mefiager, 
“ And fou flail f y wylle abyde, as ycham ytold her.” 
As fys kyng hero! awoc, and of fys lyjte fojte, 

Hys vyflares come to hym, & fo gret won of lyfs hym 
brojte, 

fat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor fe weder was fo 
colde. 

fo lyuede fe god man wel, fat Seyn Cutbert adde ytold. 
In Deuenyflyre fer after aryuede of Deneys 
fre and tuenty flypuol men, all ajen fe peys, 
fe kynge’s brofer of Denemarch due of olt was. 

Oure kynge’s men of Engelond metre hem by cas, 

And fmyte fer an batay e, and her gret due flowe. 

And eyjte hondred 6 c fourty men, 6 c her caronyes to 
drowe. 

fo kyng Alfred hurde fys, ys herte gladede fo, 
fat lond folc to hym come fo fycke fo yt mvjce go. 

Of Somerfete, of Wylteflyre, of Hamteflyre ferto, 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo. 

So fat he adde poer ynou, and atte lafte hii come. 

And a batayle at Edendone ajen fe Deneys nome, 

And flowe to grounde, 6 c wonne fe mayftre of the velde. 
fe kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to jelde 
To fe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oftages toke, 

^ orto wende out of ys lond, jyf he yt wolde loke; 

And jut ferto, vor ys lone, to auonge Criftendom. 
Kyng Gurmund, fehexte kyng, vorft fer to come. 
Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. 6 c ybaptyfed ek fer were 
fretry of her hexte dukes, and muche of fat fplc fere 
Kyng Alfred hem huld wyf hym tuelf dawes as he 
hende, 

And fuffe he jef hem large jyftes, and let hvm wende. 
Hii, fat nolde Criltyn be, of lande flowe fo. 

And byjoode fee in Fiance dude wel muche wo. 
jut fc lircwen come ajen, and muche wo here wrojte. 
Acf kyng Alfred atte lafte to flame hem euere brojte. 

2 Kyng 
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Kyng Alfred fc wffcft kynj. f* long w« byuore. companyo Uve fan alltt’li 

Vorliey me fegg® f e lawes bef in worre tyme voi firmament alle abou e. For as 1 have 

Na It W fohii/daye. vor fey he in worre were, 

Lawes he^iade ryjtuollore, and ftrengore fan er wire. 

Clerc he was god ynou, and jur, as me uUp mi. 

He was more fan ten jer old, ar he couf e ys abece. 

Ac ys gode moder ofte fmale 3ytres hym to.., 

Vor to byleue ofer pie, and loky on ys bo.ee. 

So fat by por clergye ys ryjt lawes he wonde, 
fat neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond 
And vor fe worre was lo muche of fe Jufer Ikncys, 
h c men of fys fu'ue lond ^cre of fe wor e peys. 

And robbede and flowe ofere, feruor he byuonde, 
bat ber were hondredes in eche contreye of ys lond. 

And m ech toune of fe hondred a tefynge were alio, 

And fat ech man wyf oute gret lond in tefynge were ydo. 

And fat ech man knewe ofer fat in tefynge were, 

And wufte fomdei of her ftat, jyf me f u vp hem here. 

^o ftreyt he was, fat fey me Iedde amydde weyes heye 
ScluerHat non man ne dorftc yt nyme, fey he yt feye. 

Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ftudes ywys. 

AcVVyncheftryehe rerdeon, fatnywemunftreyclupedys. 

Hys lyf eyjte and tuenty jer in ys kynedom ylafte. 

After ys def he was ybured at Wyncheftre atte lafte. 


SirJeZ'tf 'Mandeville wrote, as he himfelf informs us, in 
the fourteenth century, and his work, which compiiling 
a relation of many different particulars, confequently 
required the ufe of many words and phrales, may be 
properly fpecified in this place. Of the following quo- 
tations, I have chofen the firft, becaufe it fliows, in 
fome meafure, the date of European lcience as well as 
of the Englijh tongue-, and the fecond, becaufe ic is 
valuable ior the force of thought and beauty of ex- 
preffion. 

T N that lond, ne in many othere bezonde that, no 
man may fee the fterre tradmontane, that is clept 
the fterre of the fee, that is unmevable, and that i> to- 
ward the Northe, that we clepen the lode fterre. But 
men feen another fterre, the contrarie to him, that is 
toward the Southc, that is clept \ntartyk. And right 
as the fchip men taken here avy-. here, and governe hem 
be the lode fterre, right fo don fchip men bezonde the 
parties, be the fterre of the Southe, the which fterre 
apperethe not to us. And this fterre, that is toward 
the Nortlir, that wee clepen the lode fterre, ne ap- 
perethe not to hem. For whiche caufe, men may wel 
perceyve, that the lond and the fee ben of rownde fchapp 
and forme. For the parcie of the firmament fchewethe 
in o contree, that fchewethe not in another contree. 
And men may wel! preven be experience and fotyle 
compaffement of wytt, that zif a man fond paflages be 
lchippes, that wolde go to ferchen the world, men 
myghte go be ichippe alle aboute the world, and aboven 
and benethen. The whiche thing I prove thus, aftre 
that 1 have leyn. For I have been toward the parties 
of Braban, and beholden the Aftrolabre, that the fterre 
that is clept the transmontayne, is 53 degrees highe. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it hathe 
58 degrees. And more forthe toward the parties lcp- 
temtrioneles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, and ccrtyn 
mynutes. For l my felf have mefured it by the Aflro- 
labrc. Now fchulle ze knowe, that azen the Tranf- 
montayne, is the tother fterre, that is clept Antartyke ; 
as I have feyd before. And tho 2 fterres ne meeven 
nevere. And be hem turnethe alle the firmament, rHhte 
as dothe a wheel, that turnethe be his axiile treeT fo 
that tho fterres beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties ; 
fo that it bathe als rnochel aboven, as it hafhe benethen! 
Attre this, 1 have gon toward the parties meridionales, 
that is toward the Southc : and I have founden, that in 
Lybye, men lecn firft the fterre Antartyk. And fo fer 
I have gon more in thocontrees, that I have founde that 
fterre more highe ; lo that toward the highe Lybye it 
is i,S degrees of heghte, and certeyn minutes (of ’the 
whiche, <>o minutes maken a degree) aftre goynee be 
lee and be londe, toward this contree, of that I luve 
ipoke and to other yles and londes bezonde that 
tree, 1 have iounden the fterre Antartyk of 33 de< 
oi heghte, and mo mynutes. And zif I hadde had 


roundnefle of the firmament alle aboir 
feyd zou be forn, the half of che hnnament is betwene 
tho 2 fterres : the whiche halfoncklle I have ieyn. And 
of the tother halfondelle, I have leyn toward the Nor the, 
undre the Tranfmontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes-, 
and toward the partie meridionalJe, I have feen undre the 
Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and channe the 
halfondelle of the firmament in alle, ne holdcthe not 
but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, I have feen 62 on 
that o part,° and 33 on that other part, that ben 95 de- 
crees, and nyghe the halfondelle of a degree ; and fo 
There ne faylethe but that I have feen alle the firmament, 
f a f degrees and the halfondelle of a degree ; and 
that is not the fonrthe part of the firmament. For the 

4 partie of the roundnefle of the firmament holt 90 de- 
grees : fo there faylethe but 5 degrees and an hall, of 
the fourthe partie. And alfo I have feen the 3 parties 
of alle the roundnefle of the firmament, and more zic 

5 degrees and an half. Be the whiche I feye zou cer- 
teynly, that men may envirowne alle the erthe of alle the 
world, as wel undre as aboven, and turnen azen to his 
contree, that hadde companyeand fchippynge and con- 
duyt: and alle weyes he fcholde fyndc men, londes, and 
yles, als wel as in this contree. For zee wyten welle, 
that thei that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ftreghte, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the tranf- 
montane-, als wel as wee and thei that dw'cllyn under us, 
ben feet azenft feet. For alle the parties of fee and of 
lond han here appofitees, habit .bks or trepaflables, and 
thei of this halt and bezond half. And wytethe wel, 
that aftre that, that I may parceyve and comprchende, 
the londes of Prcftre John, emperour of Ynue ben 
undre us. For in goynge from Scotlond or from Eng- 
lond toward Jerufalem, men gon upward ahveys. l or 
oure lond is in the lowc partie of the erthe, toward the 
\\ eft : and the lond of Preftre John is the lowe partie 
of the erthe, toward the Eft : and thei han there the 
day, whan wee have the nvghte, and alfo highe to the 
contraric, thei han the nyghte, whan wee han die day. 
For the erthe and the lec ben of round forme and fchapp, 
as I have feyd bclorn. And that that men gon upward 
to o coft, men gon dounward to another coft. Alfo 
zee have herd me feye, that Jerufalem is in the myddes 
of the world -, and that may men preven and fchewen 
there, be a fpere, that is piglue in to the erthe, upon 
the hour of mydday, whan it is equenoxium, that 
fchewethe no fchadwe on no lyde. And that it fcholde 
ben in the myddes of the world, David vvytneflethe it 
in the Pfautre, where he feythe, Deus operatus eft fa- 
lute in medio terre. Thanne thei that parten fro the 
parties of the Weft, for to go toward Jerufalem, als 
many iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in als 
many iorneyes may thei gon fro Jerufalem, unto other 
contynyes of the luperfidaltie of the erthe bezonde. 
And whan men gon bezonde tho iourneyes, towarde 
^ ndc and to the foreyn yles, alle is envyronynge the 
roundnefle of the erthe and ol the lec, undre ourt con- 
trees on this half. And therfore bathe it befallen many 
tymes of o thing, that I have herd cownted, whan I 
was zong; how a worthi man departed fometyme from 
oure contrees, for to go ferche the world. And fo he 
pailed Y nde, and the yles bezonde Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles : and 1b longe he wente be fee and lond 
and fo enviround the world be many feyfons, that lie 
fond an yle, where hc herde fpeke his owne langane 
callynge on oxen in the piowghe, fuche wordes as men 
ipeken to beftes in his owne contree : whereof he hadde 
gret mervayle : for he knewe not how ic myo-hte be 
Uut I leye, that lie lud gon lb longe, be lond? and b? 
ke, that he had envyround alle the erthe, that he was 
comen azen envirounyngc, that is to feye, uovnne 
aboute, unto his owne marches, zif he wolde ha Te 
pafled I orthe, til he had founden his contree and his 
owne knoulcche. But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was eome Tro , and fo he loftc moche Aeyn” 
fulle labour, as h,m ftlf f ey de, a gret while aftre, 


labour, as him felf 

con- that he was comen horn. For it befelle aftre that 
he wente m to Norweye , and there tempeft of the fa 
1 ’ antl he arr yved m an yle ; and whan he 
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was 
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in that yle, he knew wel, that it was the yle, where he 
had herd fpeke his owne langage before, and the cal- 
lynge of the oxen at the plowghe : and that was pofiible 
thinge. But how it femethe to fymple men unlerned, 
that men ne mowe not go undre the erthe, and alfo that 
men fcholde falle toward thehevene, from undre ! But 
that may not be, upon lefie, than wee mowe falle toward 
hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For fro what 
partie of the erthe, that men duelle, outher aboven or 
• benethen, it femethe alweyes to hem that duellen, that 
thei gon more righte than ony other folk. And righte 
as it femethe to us, that thei ben undre us, righte l'o it 
femethe hem, that wee ben undre hem. for zif a 
man myghte falle fro the erthe unto the firmament •, be 
grettere reloun, the erthe and the fee, that ben fo grete 
and fo hevy, fcholde fallen to the firmament : but that 
may not be : and therfore feithe oure Lord God, Non 
timeas me, qui fufpendi terra ex nkhilo? Andallebe 
it, that it be pofiible thing, that men may fo envyronne 
alle the world, natheles of a 1000 perfones, on ne 
myghte not happen to returnen in to his contree. lor, 
for the gretnefie of the erthe and of the fee, men may 
go be a 1000 and a 1000 other weyes, that no man 
cowde redye him perfitely toward the parties that he 
cam fro, but zif it were be aventure and happ, or be 
the grace of God. For the erthe is fulle large and fulle 
gret, and holt in roundnefie and aboute envyroun, be 
aboven and be benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun 
of the olde wife aftronomeres. And here feyenges I 
repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it femethe 
me, favynge here reverence, that it is more, And for 
to have bettere underftondynge, I leye thus, be ther 
ymagyned a figure, that hathe a gret compas ; and 
aboute the poynt of the gret compas, that is clept the 
centre, be made another litille compas : than aftre, be 
the gret compafs deviled be lines in manye parties ; and 
that°alle the lynes meeten at the centre ; fo that in as 
many parties, as the grete compas fchal be departed, in 
als manye, fchalle be departed the litille, that is aboute 
the centre, alle be it, that the fpaces ben lefie. Now 
thanne, be the gret compas reprefented lor the firma- 
ment, and the litille compas reprefented for the erthe. 
Now thanne the firmament is devyfed, be aftronomeres, 
in 12 fignes ; and every figne is devyfed in 30 degrees, 
that is 360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven. 
Alfo, be the erthe devyfed in als many parties, as the 
firmament * and lat every partye anfwere to a degree of 
the firmament : and wjfiethe it wel, that aftre the 
audoures of aftronomye, 700 furlongcs of erthe an- 
fweren to a degree of the firmament; and tho ben 87 
miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that here multiplyed 
be 360 Tithes ; and than thei ben 3 1 500 myles, every 
of 8 furlonges, aftre myles of oure contree. So moche 
hathe the erthe in roundnefie, and of heghte enviroun, 
aftre myn opynyoun and myn undirftondynge. And 
zee fchulle undirltonde, that aftre the opynyoun of olde 
wife philofophres and aftronomeres, oure contree ne Ire- 
lond ne Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles 
coftynge to hem, ne ben not in the fuperficyalte cownted 
aboven the erthe ; as it fchewethe be alle the bokes 
of aftronomyc. For the fuperficialtee of the erthe is 
departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes : and tho par- 
ties ben clept clymates. And oure parties be not of 
the 7 clymates : for thei ben defeendynge toward the 
Weft. And alfo thefe yles of Ynde, which beth evene 
azenft us, beth noght reckned in the climates : for thei 
ben azenft us, that ben in the lowe contree. And the 
7 clymates ftrecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 

II. And I John Maundevylle knyghte abovefeyd, (alle 
thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from oure contrees 
and paflld the fee, the zeer of grace 1322. that have 
pafied manye londes and manye yles and contrees, and 
cerched manye fulle ftraunge places, and have ben in 
many a fulle gode honourable companye, and at 
many a fake dede of armes, (alle be it that I didc none 
myfclf, for myn unable infuffifance) now I am comen 
horn (mawgree my felf) to refte : forgowtes, artetykes, 
that me diftreynen, tho diftynen the ende of my labour, 
azenft my wille (God knowethe.) And thus takynge 
folace in my wrecched refte, recordynge the tyme pafied, 
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I have fulfilled theile thinges and putte hem wryten in 
this boke, as it wolde come in to my mynde, the zeer 
of grace 1356 in the 34 zeer that I departede from oure 
contrees. Wherfore I preye to alle the rederes and 
hereres of this boke, zif it plefe hem, that thei wolde 
preyen to God for me : and I fchalle preye for hem. 
And alle tho that feyn for me a Fater nofter, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my fynnes, I make 
hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle the gode 
pilgrymages and of alle the gode dedes, that I 
have don, zif ony be to his plefance: and noghte 
only of tho, but of alle that evere I fchalle do unto 
my lyfes ende. And I bcleche Almyghty God, fro 
whom alle godenefle and grace comethe fro, that he 
vouchefaf, of his excellent mercy and habundant grace, 
to fulle fylle hire foules with infpiracioun of the Floly 
Goft, in nukynge defence of alle hire goftjy enemyes 
here in erthe, to hire falvacioun, bothe of body and 
foule ; to worlchipe and thankynge of him, that is three 
and on, with outen begynnynge and withouten endynge; 
that is, with outen qualitee, good, and with outen quan- 
tytee, gret •, that in alle places is prefent, and alie thinges 


contenynynge ; the w'hiche that no goodnelie may 
amende, ne non evelle empeyre ; that in perfeyte try- 
nytee lyvethe and regnethe God, be alle worldes and be 
alle tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen. 

The firft of our authours, who can be properly faid to 
have written Englifh , was Sir John Gower , who, in his 
Confcjfwn of a Lover , calls Chaucer his difciple, and may 
therefore be confidered as the father of our poetry. 

jvf OWE for to fpeke of the commune, 

It is to drede of that fortune, 

W T hich hath befalle in fondrye londes : 

But ofte for defaute of bondes 
All fodeinly, er it be wift, 

A tunne, whan his lie arilt 
Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 

Whiche els fhulde nought gone out. 

And eke full ofte a littell fkarc 
Vpon a banke, er men be ware. 

Let in the ftreme, whiche with gret peine. 

If any man it (hall reftreine. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 

He is not wife, who that ne troweth. 

For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is 
In euery londe, where people dwelleth : 

And eche in his complainte telleth. 

How that the worlde is mifwent, 

And thervpon his argument 
Yeueth euery man in londrie wife: 

But what man wolde him felfe auife . 

His confcience, and nought mifufe. 

Fie maie well at the firft excufe 
His god, whiche euer ftant in one. 

In him there is defaute none 
So muft it ftande vpon vs fclue. 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 

But plenarly vpon vs all. 

For man is caufe of that (hall fall. 

The hiftory of our language is now brought to the 
point at which the hiftory of cur poetry is generally fup- 
pofed to commence, the time of the illullrious Geoffry 
Chaucer, who may perhaps, with great juftice, be filled 
the firft of our verfifyers who wrote poetically. He 
does not however appear to have deferved all the praile- 
which he has received, or all the cenfure that he has 
fuffered. Dryden , who miftakes genius for learning, 
and, in confidence of his abilities, ventured to write 
of what he had not examined, aferibes to Chaucer the 
firft refinement of our numbers, the firft production of 
eafy and natural rhymes, and the improvement of our 
language, by words borrowed from the more polifhed 
languages of the continent. Skinner contrarily blames 
him in harlh terms for having vitiated his native fpeech 
by whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Gower will find lmooth numbers and cafy 
rhymes, of which Chaucer is fuppofed to have been the 
inventor, and the French words, whether good or bad, 
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CHAUCER. 

AT AS’ I wepyng am conftrained to begin verfe o 
A L forow fifil matter, that whilom in flonffiyng ftudie 
made dehtable ditees. For lo ! rendyng mufes of 
Foetes enditen to me thinges to be writen, and c.rene 
teres At lafte no drede ne might overcame tho mules, 
that thei newerren fellowes, and foloweden my waie 
that is to faie, when l was exiled, thei that weren 
my youth whilom welfull and grene, comforten now 
forowfull wierdes of me olde man : for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, halted by the harmes that I have, 
and forowe hath commaunded his age to be in me. 
Heres hore aren fhad overtimeliche upon my hed : and 
the ftacke fkinne trembleth of mine empted bodie. T. hilke 
deth of men is welefull, that he ne cometh not in yeres 
that be fwete, but cometh to wretches often lcleped 
Alas alas ! with how defe an ere deth cruell turncth 
awaie fro wretches, and naieth for to clofe wepyng eyen. 
While fortune unfaithfull favoured me with light godes, 
that forowfull houre, that is to faie, the deth, had al- 
mofte drente myne hedde : but now for fortune cloudie 
ha'h chaunged her decevable chere to mewarde, myne 
unpitous life draweth along ungreable dwellynges. O 
ye my frendes, what, or whereto avaunted ye me to 
ben welfull ? For he that hath fallin, ftode in no fled 1 alt 
degre. 


LANGUAGE. 
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C O L V I L E. 

r That ih tyme of preterite, and fioryfiiing ftudye 
I made pi eafaunte and delectable dit.es, or verfe 
alas now beyng heauy and lad ouerthrowen in aduerfiue, 
am compelled to fele and tart hcuines and greif Be- 
holde the mules Poetically that is to laye : the plcafure 
that is in poetes verles, do appoyrtt me, and compel me 
to writ thele verfes in meter, and the forowiull verfe do 
wet my wretched face with very watcryc teares, yiiuinge 
out of my eyes for forowe. Whiche mufes no fere 
without doute could ouercome, but that they wold folow 
me in mv iourney of exile or banifhment. Sometyme 
the ioye of happy and lufty deledable youth dyd com- 
fort me, and nowe the courle of iorowfull olde age 
caufeth me to reioyfe. For hafty old age vnlo.ied lor 
is come vpon me with al her incommodines and euy s, 
and fordw hath commaunded and broughce me into the 
fame old age, that is to lay : that forowe cauieth me to 
be olde, before my tim j come of olde age. I he hoer 
heares do growe vntiinely vpon my heade, and my re- 
uiled fkynne trembleth my fielh, cleane confumed and 
wafted with forowe. Mannes death is happy, that 
cometh not in youth, when a man is lultye, and in plya- 
fure or welth : but in time of aduerfuie, when it is often 
defyred. Alas Alas howe dull and deffe be the eares 
of cruel death vnto men in mrfery that would fayne 
dye : and yet refufythe to come and fhutt'e vp theyr 
carefull wepyng eyes. W hiles that falfe" fortune fa- 
uoryd me with her tranfitorye goodes, then the howre 
of death had almoft ouercom me. That is to fay deathe 
was redy to opprefie me when I was in profpericie. Nowe 
for by ca’ fe that fortune beynge turned, from profpe- 
ritie into aduerfuie (as the clcre day is darkyd with 
cloudes) and hath chaungyd her deceyuable counte- 
naunce : my wretched life is yet prolonged and doth 
continue in dolour. O my frendes why haue you fo 
often bolted me, fayinge that I was happy when I had 
honor pollefiions riches, and authoritie wliych be tran- 
fitory thynges. He that hath fallen was in no ftedefaft 
degre. 



I N the mene while, that I ftill record thefe thynges 
with my felf, and marked my wepelie complainte with 
office of poindell : I faugh ftondyng aboven the hight 
of myn hed a woman of full grete reverence, by fem- 
blaunt. Her cycn brennyng, and clere, feyng over the 
common might of menne, with a lively colour, and 
with foche vigour and ftrength that it ne might not 
be nempned, all were it fo, that fhe were full of fo 
grete age, that menne woulden not trowen in no manere, 
that fhe were of our elde. * 

The ftature of her was of doutous Judgerr.ente, for 
fometyme fhe conftrained and fnronke her fehen, like 
to the common mefure of menne : And fometyme it 
femed, that fhe touched the heven with the hight of 
her hedde. And when fhe hove her hedde higher, fhe 
perced the felf heven, fo that the fight of menne lokyng 
was in ydell : her clothes wer maked of right delie 
thredes, and fubtel craft of perdurable matter. The 
whiche clothes fhe had woven with her owne handes, as 
I knewe well after by her felf declaryng, and fhewyng 
to me the beautie : The whiche clothes a darknefle of a 
forleten and difpifed elde had dufked and darked, as it 
is wonte to daike by fmoked Images. 

In the nethereft hemme and border of thefe clothes 
menne redde iwoven therein a Grekiihe A. that figni- 
fieth the life adive, and above that letter, in the hieft 
bordure, a Grekiihe C. that fignifieth the life contem- 
platife. And betwene thefe two letters there were feen 
degrees nobly wrought, in maner of ladders, by whiche 
degrees menne might climben from the nethereft letter 
to the upperefti nathelefic handes of fome men liadden 
kerve that clothe, by violence or by ftrength, and 


■\X 7 HYLES that I confiderydde pryuylye with my 
’ " felfe the thynges before fayd, and delcrybed my 
wofull complaynte after the maner and offyee of a 
wrytter, me thought I lawe a woman Hand ouer my 
head of a reuerend countcnaunce, hauyng quyeke and 
glvfteryng clere eye , aboue the common forte of men 
in lyuely and deledable coloure, and ful of ftrength, 
although Ihe femed fo olde that by no meanes fhe is 
thought to be one of this oure tyme, her ftature is of 
douteful knowledge, for nowe file fliewethe her felfe at 
the com men length or ftatur of men, and other whiles 
flie femetli fo high, as though fhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when fhe wold ftretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alio perced thorough heauen, 
fo that mens fyghte collide not attaine to behold her. 
Her veftures or cloths were perfyt of the finyfte thredes, 
and fubtyll workemanfhyp, and of fuhftaunce perma- 
ment, whychvefturs fhe lvad wouen with her own hands 
as l perceyued after by her owne faiynge. The kynde 
or beawtye of the whyche veftures, a cercayne darkenes 
or rather ignorauncc of oldenes forgotten hadde ob- 
feuryd and darkened, as the fmoke is wont to darken 
Images that ftand nyglie the lmoke. In the 1 .wer 
parte of the faid veftures was read the greke letter 
F. wouen wliych fignityeth pradile or attyffe, and 
in the hygher part of the veftures the greke letter. T. 
whych eftandeth for theorica, that fignifieth fpeculacion 
or contemplation. And betwene both the fayd letters 
were fene certayne degrees, wrought after the maner of 
ladders, wherein was as it were a pafiage or waye in 
fteppes or degrees from the lower part wher the letter. 
P. was which is vnderltand from pradys or adyf, unto 

evciichc 
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everiche manne of ’hem had borne awaie foche peces, 
as he might getten. And forfothe this forefaied woman 
bare fmaJe bokes in her right hande, and in her left 
hand fhe bare a i'cepter. And when flic fawe thcfe Poeti- 
call mufes approchyng about my bed, and endityng 
wordes to my wepynges, fhe was a litle amoved, and 
glowed with cruell eyen. Who (q?> fhe) hathfuffered 
approchen to this like manne thefe commen ftrompettes, 
ot which is the place that menne callen Theatre, the 
ivhiche onely ne affwagcn not his forowes with remedies, 
but thei would feden and norilhe hym with fwete ve- 
nime ? Forfothe, that ben tho that with thomes, and 
prickynges of talentes of. affections, whiche that ben 
nothyng frudtuous nor profitable, diftroien the Corne, 
plentuous of fruictes of refon. For thei holden hertes 
of men in ufage, but thei ne deliver no folke fro ma- 
ladie. But it ye mufes had withdrawal fro me with 
your flatteries any unconnyng and unprofitable manne, 
as ben wont to finde commonly emong the peple, I would 
well fuftre the lafle grevoufly. For why, in foche an 
unprofitable man myne ententes were nothyng enda- 
maged. But ye withdrowen fro me this man, that hath 
ben nourifhed in my ftudies or fcoles of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather awaie 
ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben fwete, till it be at the 
iafl, and fuftreth this man to be cured and heled by 
my mufes, that is to fay, by my notefull fciences. And 
thus this companie of mufes iblamed caften wrothly the 
chere dounward to the yerth, and (hewing by rednefie 
ther fhame, thei pafleden forowfully the thrcfnolde. And 
I of whom the fight plounged in teres was darked, fo 
that I ne might not know what that woman was, of fo 
. Imperial audthoritie, 1 woxe all abafhed and Honied, and 
caft my fight doune to the yerth, and began (till for to 
abide what fhe would doen afterward. Then came flic 
nere, and fet her doune upon the uttered comer of my 
bed, and fhe beholdyng my chere, that was- cad to the 
yerth, hevie and grevous of wepyng, complained with 
thefe wordes (that 1 (hall faine) the perturbacion of my 
thought. 


the hygher parte wher the letter T. was vvhyc 
derftand fpeculacion or contemplation. Neuert 
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handes of fome vyolente perfoneslud cut the faydj 
turcs and had taken awaye certayne pecis thereof, 
as euery one collide, catch. And flic ‘her lelje djci‘-bjfc 
in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her lefte handlja 
feepter, which forefayd phylofophy (when fife faw. ill e 
mules poetycal prefent at my bed, fpekyng forrowful 
wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry fayd (with 'tetri- 
ble or frownynge countenaunce) who fuffre'd theft crafty 
harlottes to com to thys fycke man ? whycn can hdfp 


hym by no means of hys griefe by any kind q{ medi- 
cines, but rather increale the fame with fwete poyjyp. 
Thefe be they that doo dyftroye the fertile and pleo- 
tious commodytycs of reafon and the fruytes tlierqf 
wyth their pryckynge thomes, or barren affectes, ‘ njjj 
accudome or fubdue mens myndes with flchen‘e^' , 'and 
heuyncs, and do not delyuer or healc them of the fome. 
But yf your flatterye had conueycd or wythdraw ;i ii-iin 
me, any vnlernyd man as the comen flute of jieople 
are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben better contentyj, Jn r 
in tliat my worke Ihould not be hurt or hyndcrytl. But 
you haue taken and conueyed from me thys nun that 
hath ben brouglue vp in the dudyes of Anflotel ar\cl of 
Plato But yet get you hence marema.ids (that feme fwete 
untyll you haue brought a man to dcathe) and fuflir me 
to heale thys my man wyth my mufes or fcyenccs thac 
be holfome and good. And after that philofophy had 
fpoken thefe wordes the fayd companye of the mufys 
poeticall beynge rebukyd and fad, cade down thqir 
countenaunce to the grounde, and by bluffyng eonfcfTed 
their ihamfaflnes, and went out of the dores. But f 
(that had my fyght dull and blynd wyth wepyng, fo 
that I knew not what woman this was hauyng loo great 
aucthoritic) was amafyd or aflonyed, and lekyng 
downeward, towarde the grounde, I began pryvylye 
to look what thyng lhe would foyf ferthcr, then (he 
had laid. Then lhe approching and drawynge nere vifto 
me, fat downe vpon the vttermoft part of my bed, 
and lokyng vpon my face fad with weping, and de- 
clynyd toward the earth for forow, be way led the trou- 
ble of my mindc wyth thefe faymges folowynge. 


The conclufions of the Astrolabie. 

This book (written to his fon in the year of our Lord 
1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) ftandeth 
fo good at this day, especially for the horizon of Ox- 
ford, as in the opinion of the learned it cannot be 
amended, fays an Edit, of Chaucer. 

T Y T E L I .owys my fonne, I perceve well by cer- 
taine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne fcyenccs, 
touching nombres and proporcions, and alfo well con- 
fydre I thy befye prayer in efptcyal to lerne the tretyfe 
of the aflrolabye. Than for as moche as a philofophcr 
faithe, he wrapeth hym in his frende, that condifeendeth 
to the ryghtfuil prayers of his frende : therfore I have 
given the a fufficient aflrolabye for oure orizont, com 
powned after the latitude of Oxenforde : upon the 
whiche by mediacion of this lytell tretife, I purpofe to 
teche the a certaine nombre of conclufions, pertainynge 
to this fame inftrument. I fay a certaine nombre of 
conclufions for thre caufes, the firft caufe is this. Trufle 
wel that al the conclufions that have be founden, or ells 
poffibiye might be founde in fo noble an infirument as 
in the aflrolabye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mor- 
tal man in this region, as I fuppole. Another caufe is 
this, that fothely in any cartes of the aflrolabye that I 
have yfene, ther ben fome conclufions, that wol not in al 
ihinges perfourme ther beheftes : and fome of ’hem ben 
to harde to thy tender age of ten yerc to conceve. This 
tretife divided in five partes, vvil 1 lhewe the wondir light 
rules and naked wordes in Englifhe, for Latine ne canft: 
thou nat yet but fmale, my litel fonne. But neverthe- 
lefie fuffifeth to the thefe trewe conclufyons in Enghlhe, 
as well as fuffifeth to thefe noble clerkes grekes thefe 
fame conclufions in greke, and to the Arabines in Ara- 
bike, and to Jewes in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke 
in Latyn : whiche Latyn folke had ’hem firfte out of 
other divers langages, and write ’hem in ther ownc 
tonge, that is to fame in Latine. 


And God wote that in all thefe languages and in 
mar.ye mo, have thefe conclufyons ben Jufficientlye 
lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, right as di- 
vers pathes leden divers folke the right waye to Rome. 

Now wol I pray mekely every perfon difcrete that 
redeth or hereth this lityl tretife to have my rude on 
tenting excufed, and my fupeiiluite of wordes, for two 
caufes. The firft caufe is, for that curious endityng 
and harde fentences is ful hevy at ones, for foch a clnlde 
to lerne. And the fecondc caufe is this, that fothely 
me femeth better to writen unto a childe twife a gude 
ientence, than he foriete it ones. And, Lewis, if it be 
fo that I fliewe the in my lith Englifhe, as trew co'nclu- 
fions touching this mater, and not only as trewe but as 
many and fubtil conclufions as ben y (hewed in latin, in 
any comon tretife of the aflrolabye, conne me the more 
thanke, and praye God fave the kinge, that is lorde of 
this langage, and all that him faith bercth, and obeieth 
everiche in his degree, the more and the lafle. Butcon- 
fydreth well, that I ne ufurpe not to have founden this 
w’erke of my labour or of myne engin. 1 n’ame but a 
leude compilatour of the laboure of olde aftrologiens, 
and have it tranflated in myn cnglilhe onely for thy d©<> 
trine : and with this fwerde fhal I flerre envy. 

The fnft party. 

The firft partye of this tretife (hall reherce the figure*; 
and the membres of thyne aftroiaby, bycaufe that thou 
fhalte have the greter knowinge of thine ownc i.V 
ftrument. 

The feconde party. 

The feconde partye flial techc the to werken the very 
praffike of the iorefaid conclufions, as ferforthe and alio 
narqwe as may be (hewed in fo fmale an inftrument por- 
tatife aboute. For wel wote every aftrologien, that 
fmalieft fraftions ne wol not be (hewed in fo final an inr 
ftrument, as in fubtil tables calculed lor a caufe. 

The 
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The Prologue of the Testament of LO V E. 


M 


ANY men there ben, that with eres openly 'p r:K | 
a- l N m!ch m e fwalowen 

h 1o°hehe n duU; witte and a tboughtfulle roule fo fore 
have mined and graffed in my fpirites, that foche craft 
of enSge wolFnat ben of mine aequa^unce. And 
fnr rude wordes and boiftous percen the herte or tne 
tor rude - n and planten there the fentence 

of r )hin»n fo that with litel helpe it is able to fpring, 
l k^’that nothvnge hath of the grete flode o( 
wvtte ne’of femelyche D colours, is dolven with rude 
worde’s and boiftous, and 1b drawe tog.Ser to maken the 
catchers therof ben the more redy to hent Ientence. 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche 
and fome with wers, as with red inke, and fo me with 
coles and chalke : and yet is there gode matter to the 
leude peple of thylke chalkye purtreytUre, as hem 
thinketh for the time, and afterward the fyght of the 
better colours yeven to ’hem more joye toi the ftrlt 
leudenefle. So l'othly this leude dowdy occupacyon is 
not to prayfe, but by the leude, for comenly leude 
leudenefle commendeth. Eke it lhal yeve light that 
other precyous thynges (hall be the more in reverence. 
In Latin and French hath many foveraine wittes had 
orcte dclyte to endite, and have many noble thinges tul- 
filde, but certes there ben fome that fpeken thei poifye 
mater in Frenche, of whiche fpeche the Frenche men 
have as gode a iantafye as we have in heryng of Frenche 
mens Englifhe. And many termes there ben in En- 
glyffie, whiche unneth we Englifhe men connen declare 
the knowleginge 1 howe fhould than a frenche man 
borne ? foche termes connejumpere in his matter, but 
as the jay chatereth Englifhe. Right fo truely the un- 
derflandyn of Englifhmen woll not ftretche to the privie 
termes in Frenche, what fo ever we boften of ftraunge 
langage. Let than clerkes enditen in Latin, for they 
have the propertie of lcience, and the knowinge in that 
facultie : and le-tte Frenche men in ther Frenche alfo 
enditen ther queir.t termes, for it is kyndely to ther 
mouthes; and let us fliewe our fantafies in fuch wordes 
as we lerneden of our dame’s tonge. And although 
this boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudnefie in tra- 
vaile, yet foch writing exiten men tothilke thinges that 
ben neceifarie : for every man therby may as by a per- 
petual myrrour fene the vices or vertues of other, in 
whychc thynge lightly may be conccved toefehue perils, 
and necellarics to catch, after as aventures have fallen 
to other peple or perfons. 

Certes the foverainft thinge of defire and moft cre- 
tnre relbnable, have or els fhuld have full appetite to 
ther perfeccyon : unrefonable beftes mowen not, fithe 
relon hath in ’hem no workinge : than refonable that 
wol not, is comparifoned to unrefonable, and made lyke 
’hem. Forfothe the moft foveraine and finall perfeccion 
of man is in knowynge of a fothe, withouten any entent 
decevable, and in love of one very God, that is in- 
chaungeable, that is to knowe, and love his creator. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in knowleging 
and lovynge his creatour, is the confideracyon of thynges 
made by the creatour, wher through by thylke thinges 
that ben made, underftandynge here to our wyttes, arne 
the unfene pryvities of God made to us fyghtfull and 
knowinge, in our contemplacion and underftondinge. 
Thefe thinges than forfothe moche bringen us to the 
ful knowleginge fothe, and to the parfyte love of the 
maker of hcvenly thynges. Lo! David faith: thou 
hafte delited me in makinge, as who faith, to have de- 
lite in the tune how God hat lent me in confideracion of 
thy makinge. Wherof Ariftotle in the boke de Ani- 
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to memorye, writen, and by a gret fwet and travai * ! ^ 
us leften of caufes the properties in natures of th o 
to whiche therfore philofophers it was more w, rnort 
lvkin-e, more herty luft in kmdely vertues and matters 
S' relon the perfeccion by bufy ftudy to jow j 
than to have had all the trefour, al the nehefle, al 
the vaine glory, that the pafled emperours, princes, 
or kinoes hadden. Therfore the names of hem in the 
boke of perpetuall memorie in ve tue and pecc arne 
writen and in the contrarie, that is to fome, m S yxe 
the foule pitte of helle arne thilke prelfed that locli 
godenes hated. And bicaule this boke (hall be of love, 
and the prime caufes of ftering in that doinge with pai- 
fions and dilefes for wantinge of defire, I wil that this 
boke be cleped the teftament of love. 

But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not in 
fcorr.e laughe, to here a dwarfe 01 els halte a man, lav 
he wil rende out the fwerde ot Hercules handes, and 
alfo he fh ulde fet Hercules Gadcs a mile yet ferther, and 
over that he had power of ftrength to pull up the lpere, 
that Alifonder the noble might never wagge, and that 
paffinge al thinge to ben mayfter of Fraunce by might, 
there as the noble gracious Edwarde the thirde tor al Ins 
grete proweife in victories ne might al yet conquere ? 

° Certes 1 wote well, ther fhall be made more fcorns 
and jape of me, that I fo unworthely clothed altogither 
in the cloudie cloude of unconning, wil putten me rn 
prees to fpeak of love, or els of the caufes in that mat- 
ter, fithen al the gretteft clerkes han had ynough to don, 
and as who faith gathered up clene toforne ’hem, and 
with ther tharp fithes of conning al mowen and made 
therof grete rekes and noble, ful of al plenties to fede 
me and many an other. Envyc forfothe commendeth 
noughte his refon, that he hath in hain, be it never fo 
trufty. And although thefe noble repers, as gode work- 
men and worthy ther hicr, han al draw and bounde up 
in the fheves, and made many fhockes, yet have I en- 
fomple to gaSer the fmale crommes, and fullin ma vvalec 
of tho that fallen from the bourde among the irnalle 
houndes, notwithftanding the travaile of the almoigner, 
that hath draw up in the cloth al the remifiailes, as 
trenchours, and the reiefe to bere to the almefle. Yet 
alfo have 1 leve of the noble hufbande Boece, although 
I be a ftraunger of conninge to come after his do&rine, 
and thefe grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
(hedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought of 
my ful, to encrefe my porcion with that I fhal drawe by 
privyties out of fhockes •, a flye fervaunte in his owne 
helpe is often moche commended ; knowynge of trouthe 
in caufes of thynges, was more hardier in the firfte fe- 
chers, and fo foyth Ariftotle, and lighter in us that han 
folowed after. For ther paffing ftudy han frefhed our 
wittes, and oure underftandynge han excited in confide- 
racion of trouth by fharpenes of ther refons. Utterly 
thefe thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to hogges, 
it is lyfelych mete for children of trouth, and as they 
me betiden whan I pilgramed out of my kith in win- 
tere, whan the wether out of mefure was boiftous, and 
the wyld wynd Boreas, as his kind afketh, with dryinge 
coldes maked the wawes of the ocean fe fo to arife un- 
kindely over the commune bankes that it was in point 
to fpill all the erthe. 

The Prologues of the Canterbury Tales of 
CHAUCER, from the MSS. 


I I E N that Aprilis with his fhouris fote, 

The drought of March had percid to the rote 
And bathid every veyn in fuch licour. 

Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 

When Zephyruseke, with his fwete breth 
F.nfpirid hath, in every holt and lieth 
The tender croppis ; and that the yoncr Sunn 

'•■', 7 '" 7 Y‘TYV", ll,v ' UUKC uc niu ~ Hath in the K-imm his halve cours vrunn 

mal.bus, fo,th to naturell philofophers : it is a grete And finale foulis makin mfclodye, 

likynge in love ot knowinge ther crctoure : and alfo in That flepin alle night with opin eye, 

(So prickith them nature in ther corao-e, 

Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 

And palmers for to f kin ftrange ftrondes 
1 o fervin hallowes couth in fondry londes : 

And fpecially fro every fhir’is end 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 

G 


. jvuuwingc mer t recoure : anci alio 11 

knowinge of caufes in kindelye thynges, confidrid for 
fi'the the formes of kindelye thinges and the fhap, 
gret kyndely love we fhulde have to the workman that 
’hem made. 'Fhe crafte of a werkman is (hewed in the 
werk. Herefore trulie the philofophers with a lyvcly 
fludie manic noble thinges, righte precious, and worthy 
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The holy blisfull martyr for to feke, 

That them hath holpin, whan that they were feke. 

Befell that in that fefon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 

Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage. 

At night wer come into that hoftery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of fundrie folk, by aventure ylall 
In felafhip *, and pilgrimes wer they all 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 

The chambers and the ftablis werin wide. 

And well we werin efid at the beft: 

And fhortly whan the funne was to reft. 

So had I fpokin with them everych one, 

That I was of ther felafhip anone j 
And made forward erli for to rife. 

To take our weyc, ther as I did devife. 

But nathlcfs while that 1 have time andfpace, 

Er’ that I farther in this tale pace, 

Methinkith it accordaunt to rcfon. 

To tell you alle the condition 
Of ech of them, fo as it femid me. 

And which they werin, and of what degree. 

And eke in what array that they wer in : 

And at a knight then woll I firft begin. 

The Knight. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man. 

That fro the time that he firft began 
I o ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtefy. 

Full worthy was he in his lord’is werre. 

And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriftendom, as in Hethnefs i 
And evyr honoured for his worthincfs. 

At Alefiandre’ he was whan it was won ; 

Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin alle naciouns in Pruce ; 

In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce; 

No Chriften-man fo oft of his degree 
In Granada ; in the fege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Bclmary ; 

At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, 

Whan that they wer won ; and in the grete fee 
At many’a noble army had he be : 

At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 

And foughtin for our feith at Tramefene, 

In liftis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight had ben alfo 
Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 

Ayens anothir hethin in Turky ; 

And evirmore he had a fov’rane prize ; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wife ; 

And of his port as meke as is a maid. 

He nevir yet no villany nc faid 
In all his life unto no manner wight: 

He was a very parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellin you of his array. 

His hors wer good ; but he was nothing gay. 

Of fuftian he werid a gipon, 

Alle befmottrid with his haburgeon. 

For he was late ycome from his viage. 

And wcnte for to do his pilgrimage. 

The House of FAME. 

The Firft Boke. 

"jM - O W herkin, as I have you faied, 

What that I mette or I abraied. 

Of December the tenith daie. 

When it was night, to flepe I laie. 

Right as I was wonte for to doen, 

And fill aflepe wondir fone. 

As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimage milis two 
To the corps of fainft Leonarde, 

To makin lithe that erft was harde. 

But as me flept me mette I was 
Within a temple’ imade of glas, 


Y * O F THE 

In whiche there werin mo images 
Of golde, ftandy-ng in fondrie ftages, 
Sette in mo riche tabirnacles. 

And with perre mo pinnacles. 

And mo curious portraituris. 

And queint manir pf ftguris 
Of golde worke, then I lawe evir. 

But certainly I n’ift nevir 
Where that it was, but well will I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
I fawe anone right her figure 
Nakid yfletyng in a fe. 

And alio on her hedde parde 
Her rofy garland white and redde. 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido 
Her blinde fonne, and Vulcano, 

That in his ‘face ywas full broune. 

But as 1 romid up and doune, 

I founde that on the wall there was 
Thus writtin on a table’ of bras. 

I woll now fyng, if that I can, 

The armis, and alfo the man. 

That firft came through his deftine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine. 

Unto the ftrondis of Lavine, 

And tho began the ftorie’ anone. 

As I lhall tellin you echone. 

Firft fawe I the diftruccion 
Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his falfe untrue forfwerynges, 

And with his chere and his lefyngcs. 
That made a horfe, brought into Troye, 
By whiche Trojans lofte all ther joye. 

And aftir this was graved, alas ! 

Flow llions caftill aflailed was, 

And won, and kyng Priamus flain. 

And Polites his fonne certain, 

Dilpitoufiy of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that fawe 1 howe Venus, 
When that Hie fawe the caftill brende, 
Doune from hevin file gan difcende. 

And bade her fonne ./Eneas fie. 

And how he fled, and how that he 
Ffcapid was from all the pres. 

And toke his fathre’, old Anchifes, 

And bare hym on his backe awaie. 
Crying alas and welawaie ! 

The whiche Anchifes in his hande. 

Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
1 mene thilke that unbrennid were. 

Then fawe I next that all in fere 
How Creufa, Dan iEneas wife. 

Whom that he lovid all his life. 

And her yong fonne clepid Julo, 

And eke Afcanius alfo, 

T leddin eke, with full drerie chere. 

That it was pite for to here. 

And in a foreft as thei went 
How at a tournyng of a went 
Creiifa was ilofte, alas ! 

T hat rede not I, how that it was 
I low he her fought, and how her ghofte 
Bad hym to flie the Grekis hofte. 

And faied he mult into Itaile, 

As was his deftinie, fauns fade, 

T hat it was pitie for to here, 

V\ hen that her Ipirite gan appere, 

I he wordis that file to hym faied. 

And lor to kepe her fonne hym praied. 

1 here lawe I gravin eke how he 

I I is tatliir eke, and his meine. 

With his fiiippis began to fade 
T oward the countrey of Itaile, 

As ftreight as ere thei mightin go. 

I here fawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 

T h it art Dan Jupiter his wife, 

1 hat haft ihatid all thy life 
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Mcrcilefe all the Troian blode, 

Rennin and crie as thou were wode 
On Aiolus, the god of windes, 

To blowin out of alle kindes 
So loude, that he Ihould ydrcnche 
Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche 
Of all the Trojanis nacion,. 

Without any’ of ther lavacion. 

There fawe I foche tempeft anie. 

That every herte might agrife 
To fe it paintid on the wall. 

There fawe I eke gravin witha.l, 

Venus, how ye, my ladie dere,^ 

Ywepyngwith full wotull chere 
Yprayid°Ju piter on hie. 

To lave and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan /Eneas, 

Sithins that he your fonne ywas. 

Gode counfaile of Chaucer. 

T?LIE fro the prefe and dwell with fothfaftnefle, 
r Suffile unto thy gode though it be Imall, 

For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilnefie, 

Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all. 

Savour no more then the behovin lhall. 

Rede well thy felf, that othir folke canft rede. 
And trouthe the (hall delivir it ’is no drede. 

Paine the not eche crokid to redrefie. 

In truft of her that tournith as a balle, 

Grete reft ftandith in litil bufinefie, 

Beware alfo to fpurne again a nalle, 

Strive not as doith a crocke with a wane, 

Demith thy felf that demift othir’s dede, 

And trouthe the Hull deliver it ’is no drede. 

That the is fent receve in buxomenefie •, 

The wraftlyng of this worlde alkith a fall i 
Here is no home, here is but wildirncile, 

Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beft out of thy ftall, 

Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy lufte and let thy ghoft the lede. 

And trouthe the fhall delivir, it ’is no drede. 

Balade of the village without paintyng. 

T HIS wretchid world’is tranfmutacion 

As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour. 
Without ordir or due difcrecion 
Govirnid is by fortun’is errour, 

But nathelcfie the lacke of her favour 

Ne maie not d e me fyng though that I die, 

J’ay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune 1 doe defie. 

Yet is me left the fight of my refoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour. 

So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 

I taughtin me to knowin in an hour. 

But truily no force of thy reddour 

To hym that ovir hymfelf hath maiftrie. 

My fuffifaunce yfhal be my fuccour, 

For finally fortune I do defie. 

O Socrates, thou ftedtaft champion. 

She ne might nevir be thy turmentour. 

Thou nevir dreddift her oppreflion, 

Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour. 

Thou knewe wele the difeeipt of her colour. 

And that her mofte worfhip is for to lie, 

I knowe her eke a talfe difiimulour. 

Tor finally fortune I do defie. 

The anlwere of Fortune. 

No min is wretchid but hymfelf it wene. 

He that yhath hymfelf hath fuffifaunce, 

Why laieft thou then 1 am to the fo kene. 

That haft thy felf out of my govirnaunce ? 

Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce. 

That thou haft lent or this, thou fhalt not drive, 
What woft thou yet how 1 the woll avaunce ? 

And eke th u haft thy befte frende alive. 

I have the taught divifion betwene 

Fnndc of eftc/fte, and irende of countinaunce, 
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The nedith not the galle of an hine, 

That curith eyin derke for ther pcnaunce, 

Now feed thou clere that wer in 

Yet holt thine anker, and thou maieft ar ve 
There bountie bereth the key of my fubftaunce. 

And eke thou hafte thy befte frende ahve. 

How many have I refufed to fuftene, 

Sith I have the foftrid in thy plefaunce ? 

Wolt thou then make a ftatute on thy quene. 

That 1 lhall be aie at thine ordinaunce t 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce. 

About the whele with othir muft thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 

And eke thou haft thy befte frende alive. 

The anfwere to Fortune. 

Thy lore I dampne, it is adverfitie. 

My frend maift thou not revin blind goddelle. 

That I thy frendis knowe l thanke it the. 

Take ’hem again, let ’hem go lie a prefle. 

The nigardis in kepyng ther richcfie 

Pronoftike is thou wolt ther toure aftaile, 

"Wicke appetite cometh aie before fickcnefle. 

In generall this rule ne maie not fade. 

Fortune. 

Thou pinchift at my mutabilitie. 

For I the lent a droppe of my richefle. 

And now me likith to withdrawin me. 

Why fhouldift thou my roialtie opprefie . 

The fe maie ebbe and flowin more and lefie. 

The welkin hath might to Ihine, rain, and hade. 
Right fo muft I kithin my brotilnefie. 

In generall this rule ne maie not taile. 

The Plaintiffe. 

Lo, the’ execucion of the majeftie. 

That all purveighith of his rightwifenefic. 

That fame thyng fortune yclepin ye. 

Ye blinde beftis full of leudenefs ! 

The heven hath propirtie of fikirnefs. 

This worlde hath evir reftleffc travaile. 

The laft daie is the ende of myne entrefie. 

In generall this rule ne maie not fade. 

Th’ envoyc of Fortune. 

Princes I praie you of your gentilnefle. 

Let not this man and me thus crie and plain. 

And I lhall quitin you this bufinefie. 

And if ye lifte releve hym of his pain, 

Praie ye his beft frende of his noblenefie 
That to fome bettir ftate he maie attain. 

Lydgate was a monk of Bury , who wrote about the 
fame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue to his 
third book of the Fall of Princes a few ftanzas are fe- 
lefted, which, being compared with the ftyle of his two 
contemporaries, will (how that our language was then 
not written by caprice, but was in a fettled ftate. 

T I K E a pilgrime which that goeth on foote. 
And hath none horfe to releue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may find no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruft doth hym afiayle. 

Wine nor licour, that may to hym auayle. 

Tight fo fare I which in my bufinefie, 

No fuccour fynde my rudenes to redrefie. 

I meane as thus, 1 haue no frefh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rhethorike no floure. 

In my labour for to refrefh me : 

Nor of the fufters in noumber thrife three. 

Which with Cithcra on Parnafo dwell. 

They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel. 

Nor of theyr fpringes clere and chriftaline, 

That lprange by touchyng of the Pegafe, 

Their fauour lacketh my making ten luminc 
I fynde theyr bawme of fo great fcarcitie. 

To tame their tunnes with lome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes. 

Hath in me derked of Argus the brightnes. 
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Our life here (hort of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy loule troubled with trauayle. 

And of memorye the glafyng brotelncs, 

Drede and vncunning haue made a ftrong batail 
With werines my fpirite to affayle, 

And with their fubtil creping in moftqueint 
Hath made my fpirit in makyng for to fcinr. 

And ouermorc, the terefull frowardnes 
Of my ftepmother called obliuion. 

Hath a baftyll of foryetfulnes. 

To ftoppe the paflage, and Ihadow my reafon 
That I might haue no clere direccion. 

In tranflating of new to quitke me, 

Stories to write of olde antiquice. 

Thus was I fet and ftode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne. 

The one was this, who euer lift to lere. 

Whereas gpod wyll gan me conftrayne, 

Bochas taccomplifli tor to doe my payne. 

Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 

My penne to reft I durft not procede. 

Portefcue was chief juftice of the Common-Pleas, in 
the reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 1471. after 
the battle of Tewkefbury, and probably wrote mod of 
his works in his privacy. The following paflage is fe- 
lefted from his book of the Difference between an abfo- 
lute and limited Monarchy . 

T_T Y T may peraventure be marvelid by fome men, 
■*- -*■ why one Realme is a Lordfhyp only Royally and the 
Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid Jus Regale ; 
and another Kyngdome is a Lordfchip, Royal and Poli- 
tike , and the Prince thereof rulyth by a Lawe, callyd^aj 
Politicum & Regale ; fythen thes two Princes beth of 
egall Aftate. 

To this dowte it may be anfweryd in this manner ; 
The firft Inftitution of thes twoo Realmys, upon the 
Incorporation of them, is the Caufe of this diverfyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, made 
and incorporate the firft Realme, and fubduyd it to hym- 
felf by Tyrannye, he would not have it governyd by any 
other Rule or Lawe, but by his own Will •, by which 
and for th’ accomplilhment thereof he made it. And 
therfor, though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scrip- 
ture denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a 
Regetido-, Whvch thyng he dyd not, but oppreflyd the 
People by Myght, and therfor he was a Tyrant, and 
callid Primus Tyrannorum. But holy Writ callith hym 
Robuslus Venator coram Deo. For as the Hunter takyth 
the wyld befte for to fcle and eate hym ; fo Nembroth 
fubduyd to him the People with Might, to have their 
fervice and their goods, ufing upon them the Lordfchip 
that is callid Dominium Regale tantum. After hym Be- 
lus that was callid firft a Kyng, and after hym his Sone 
Nynus, and after hym other Panyms ; They, by Exam- 
ple of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would not have 
them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own Wills. 
Which Lawys ben right good under good Princes; 
and their Kyngdoms a then moft refemblyd to the Kyng- 
dome of God, which rcynith upon Man, rulyng him 
by hys own Will. Wherfor many Cryflyn Princes 
ufen the fame Lawe ; and therfor it is, that the Lawys 
layen, Quod Principi placuit Legis habet vigor em. And 
thus I fuppofc firft beganne in Realmys, Dominium tan- 
tum Regale. But afterward, whan Manky nd was more 
manfuete, and better difpofyd to Vertue, Grete Com- 
munalties, as was the Felifhip, that came into this Lond 
with Brute, wyllyng to be unjed and made a Body Po- 
litike callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it ; 
as after the Saving of the Philofopher, every Commu- 
* ■* naltie unyed of many parts muft needs have an Heed ; 
than they chofe the fame Brute to be their Heed and 
Kyng. And they and he upon this Incorporation and ln- 
ftitution, and onyng of thcmfelf into a Realme, ordeynyd 
the fame Realme fo to be rulyd and juftyfyd by fuch 
Lawys, as they al would aflent unto; which Law ther- 
for is callid Politicum ; and bycaufe it is mynyftrid by a 
Kyng, it is callid Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur 
quaft Regimen, plurium Scientia , Jive Conftlio minijlratum. 
•The Kyng of Scotts reynith upon his People by this 


Lawe, videlicet , Regimine Politico & Regati. And as 
Diodorus Syculus faith, in his Boke de prifeis Hijloriu 
The Realme of Fgy pte is rulid by the fame Lawe, and 
therfor the Kyng therof chaungith not his Lawes, with- 
out the Aflent of his People. And in like forme as he 
faith is ruled the Kyngdome of Saba, in Feliei Arabia, 
and the Lond of Libie-, And alfo the more parte of al 
the Realmys in Jfrike. Which manner of Rule and 
I.ordfhip, the fayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayfith grete- 
ly. For it is r.ot only good for the Prince, that may 
thereby the more lewerly do Juftice, than by his owne 
Arbitriment ; but it is all'o good for his People that re- 
ceyve therby, fuch Juftice as they delyer them fell. Now 
as'mc feymth, it ys fhewyd opinly ynough, why one 
Kyng rulyth and reynith on his People Dominio tantum 
Regali, and that other reynith Dominio Politico & Rega/i : 
For that one Kyngdome beganne, of and by, the Might 
of the Prince, and that other beganne, by the Defier and 
Inftitution of the People of the fame Prince. 

Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was neceflary to 
give a larger fpecimen, both becaufe our language was 
then in a great degree formed and fettled, and becaufe it 
appears from Ben Johnfon , that his works were confidered 
as models of pure and elegant ftyle. The tale, which 
is placed firft, becaufe earlieft written, will ihow what an 
attentive reader will, in perufing our old writers, often 
remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of our lan- 
guage, being difuftd among thofe clafles who had no 
ambition of refinement, or affe&ation of novelty, has 
fuffered very little change. There is another reafon why 
the extracts from this aurhour are more copious : his 
works are carefully and correftly printed, and may there- 
fore be better trufted than any other edition of the 
Engltjh books of that, of the preceding ages. 

A merry ieft how a fergeant would learne to playe the 
frere. Written by maifter Thomas More in hys 
youth. 

W Y S E men alway, 

Affyrme and fay. 

That beft is for a man : 

Diligently, 

For to apply. 

The bufines that he can, 

And in no wyfe. 

To enterpryfe. 

An other faculte. 

For he that wyll. 

And can no Iky 11 , 

Is neuer lyke to the. 

He that hath lafte. 

The hofiers crafte. 

And falleth to making flione, 

The fmythe that lhall. 

To payntyng fall. 

His thrift is well nigh done. 

A blacke draper. 

With whyte paper. 

To goe to writyng fcole. 

An olde butler, 

Becum a cutler, 

I wene lhall proue a foie. 

And an olde trot, 

That can I wot, 

Nothyng but kyfle the cup. 

With her phifick, 

Wil kepe one ficke, 

Tyll flic haue foufed hym vp. 

A man of lawe, 

That neuer fawe. 

The wayes to bye and fell, 

Wenyng to ryfe. 

By marchaundife, 

I wifh to lpede hym well. 

A marchaunt eke. 

That wyll goo feke, 

By all the meanes he may. 

To fall in fute, 

Tyll he difpute. 

His money clean? away, 

Pletyng 
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Pletyng the lawe. 

For eucry ftrawe, 

Shall proue a thrifty man. 

With bate and ftrife, 

But by my life, 

l cannot tell you whan. 

Whan an hatter 
Wyll go fmatter. 

In philofophy. 

Or a pedlar, 

Ware a medlar. 

In theology. 

All that enfue, 

Suche craftes new. 

They driue fo farre a call, 

That euermore, 

They do therfore, 

Belhrewe themfelfe at laft. 

This thing was tryed 
And verefyed. 

Here by a fergeaunt late, 

That thiiftly was. 

Or he coulde pas, 

Rapped about the pate, 

Whyle that he would 
See how he could, 

A little play the frere : 

Now yf you wyll, 

Knowe how it tyll, 

Take hedc and yc lhall here. 

It happed fo, 

Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed. 

An hundred pounde. 

Of nobles rounde. 

That had he layd a fide : 

His fonne he wolde, 

Should haue this golde. 

For to beginne with all : 

But to fuffife 

His chylde, well thrife. 

That money was to fmal. 

Yet or this day * 

I have hard fay, 

That many a man certefie. 

Hath with good caft, 

Be ryche at laft. 

That hath begonne with leffe. 

But this yonge manne, 

So well beganne. 

His money to imploy. 

That certainly, 

His policy. 

To fee it was a joy. 

For left fum blaft, 

Myght ouer caft. 

His fhip, or by mifchaunce. 

Men with fum wile, 

Myght hym begyle. 

And minifli his fubftaunce. 

For to put out. 

All manerdout. 

He made a good puruay. 

For euery whyt. 

By his owne wyt. 

And toke an other way : 

Firft fayre and wele, 

Therof much dele. 

He dygged it in a pot. 

But then him thought. 

That way was nought. 

And there he left it not. 

So was he faine, 

From thence agayne. 

To put it in a cup. 

And by and by, 

Couetoufly, 

He flipped it fayre vp, 

In his owne breft. 

He thought it beft, 

His money to enclofe, 
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Then wift he well. 

What euer fell. 

He coulde it neuer lofe. 

He borrowed then. 

Of other men. 

Money and marchaundiie : 
Neuer payd it. 

Up he laid it. 

In like maner wyfe. 

Yet on the gere. 

That he would were. 

He reight not what he fpent. 

So it were nyce. 

As for the price. 

Could him not mifeontent. 

With lufty fporte. 

And with reforr. 

Of ioly company. 

In mirth and play. 

Full many a day. 

He liued merely. 

And men had fworne. 

Some man is borne. 

To haue a lucky howre. 

And fo was he, 

For fuch degre. 

He gat and fuche honour, 

That without dour. 

Whan he went out, 

A fergeaunt well and fayre. 

Was redy ftrayte. 

On him to wayte. 

As fone as on the mayre. 

But he doubtlefle. 

Of his mekenefie. 

Hated fuch pompe and pride. 
And would not go, 

Companied fo, 

But drewe himfelf a fide. 

To faint Katharine, 

Streight as a line, 

Lie gate him at a tyde. 

For deuocion, 

Or promocion. 

There would he nedes abyde. 
There fpent he faft. 

Till all were pall. 

And to him came there meny. 
To afke theyr det. 

But none could get. 

The valour of a peny. 

With vifage ftout, 

He bare it out, 

Euen vnto the harde hedge, 

A month or twaine, 

Tyll he was faine, 

To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there. 

In greater feare. 

Than ere that he came thither. 
And would as fayne, 

Depart againe, 

But that he wift not whither. 
Than after this. 

To a frende of his, 

He went and there abode. 
Where as he lay, 

So Tick alway. 

He myght not come abrode. 

It happed than, 

A marchant man, 

That he ought money to. 

Of an officere, 

Than gan enquere. 

What him was beft to do. 

And he anfwerde. 

Be not aferde, 

Take an accion therfore, 

. I you behefte, 

I fhall hym refte. 

And than care for no more. 

H 


I feare 
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I feare quod he, 

It wyll not be. 

For he wyll not come out. 

The fergeaunt faid. 

Be not afrayd. 

It lhall be brought about. 

In many a game, 

Lyke to the fame, 

Haue I bene well in vre. 

And for your fake, 

Let me be bake, 

But yf 1 do this cure. 

Thus part they both. 

And foorth then goth, 

A pace this ofRcere, 

And for a day, 

All his array. 

He chaunged with a frere. 

So was he dight, 

That no man might, 

Hym for a frere deny. 

He dopped and dooked. 

He fpake and looked. 

So religioufly. 

Yet in a glafie, 

Or he would pafle. 

He toted and he peered. 

His harte for pryde, 

Lepte in his fyde. 

To fee how well he freered. 
Than forth a pace. 

Unto the place. 

He goeth withouten lhame 
To do this dede. 

But now take hede. 

For here begynneth the game. 
He drew hym ny. 

And foftely, 

Streyght at thedore heknocked : 
And a damfell, 

That hard hym well, 

There came and it vnlocked. 
The frere fayd, 

Good fpede fayre mayd. 

Here lodgeth fuch a man. 

It is told me : 

Well fyr quod Ihe, 

And yf he do what than. 

Quod he mayftrefle. 

No harmc douticfie : 

It longeth for our order. 

To hurt no man. 

But as we can, • 

Eucry wight to forder. 

With hym truly, 

Fayne l'peake would I. 

Sir quod (he by my fay 
He is fo fike, 

Ye be not lyke. 

To fpcake with hym to day. 
Quod he fayre may, 

Yet I you pray. 

This much at my defire, 
Vouchefafe to do. 

As go hym to. 

And fay an auften frere 
Would with hym fpeke. 

And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn. 

Quod flie I wyll, 

Stonde ye here ftyll, 

Tyll I comedownc agayn. 

Vp is (he go, * 

And told hym fo. 

As (he was bode to fay. 

He miftruftying, 

No maner thvng, 

Savd mayden go thy way. 

And fetch him hyder. 

That we togyder. 

May talk. A downc Ihe gothe, 


Vp (he hym brought. 

No harme Ihe thought, 

But it made fome follce wrothe. 
This officere, 

This fayned frere, 

Whan he was come aloft. 

He dopped than. 

And grete this man, 

Religioufly and oft. 

And he agayn, 

Ryght glad and fayn, 

Toke hym there by the hande, 
The frere than fay d, 

Ye be difmayd. 

With trouble I underftande. 

In dede quod he, 

It hath with me. 

Bene better than it is. 

Syr quod the frere. 

Be of good chere. 

Yet (hall it after this. 

But I would now. 

Comen with you, 

In counfaylc yf you pleafc. 

Or ellys nat 
Of matters that. 

Shall fet your heart at eafe. 
Downe went the mayd, 

The marchaunt fayd, 

Now fay on gentle frere. 

Of thys tydyng. 

That ye me bryng, 

I long full fore to here. 

Whan there was none. 

But they alone, 

The frere with cuyll grace, 
Sayd, I reft die, 

Come on with me. 

And out he toke his mace : 
Thou flialt obay, 

Come on thy way, 

I have the in my douche. 

Thou goell not hence, 

Bor all the pcnfe, 

1 he may re hath in his pouche« 
This marchaunt there. 

For wrath and fere. 

He waxyng wclnygh wood, 
Sayd horfon thefe, 

With a mifchefe. 

Who hathtaught the thy good. 
And with his lilt, 

Vpon the lyft. 

He gaue hym fuch a blowj^ 
.That backward downe, 

Almoft in fowne, 

I he frere is oucrthrow. 

Yet was this man, 

Well fearder than, 

Left he the frere had flayne, 
Tyll with good raphes. 

And heuy clappes. 

He dawde hym vp aarayne. 

The frere toke harte. 

And vp he ftarce, 

And well he layde about. 

And fo there goth, 

Bctwene them both. 

Many a lufty clout. 

They rent and tere, 

Eche others here. 

And claue togyder faft, 

Tyll with luggyrfg, 

A nd wuh tugging, 

I hey fell downe bothe at laft. 
Than on the groiinde, 

Togyder rounde, 

With many a iadde ftroke, 
lhey roll and rumble, 

They turne and tumble, 

As P>’Eges do in a poke. 
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So long aboue, 

They heue and fiioue, 

Togider that at laft. 

The mayd and wyfe, 

To breake the ftrite, 

Hyed them vpward faft. 

And whan they fpye, 

Thecaptayneslye, 

Both waitring on the place. 

The freres hood, 

They pulled a good, 

Adowne about his face. 

Whyle he was blynde, 

The wenchc.behynde. 

Lent him’leyd on the flore. 

Many a ioule. 

About the noule. 

With a great baty ldore. 

The wyfe came yet. 

And with her fete. 

She holpe toki pe him downc, 

And with her rocke. 

Many a knocke. 

She gaue hym on the crowne. 

They layd hi» mace, ' 

About his face. 

That he was wood for payne : 

The fryre frappe. 

Gate many a fwappe, 

Tyll he was full nygh flayne. 

Vp they hym lift. 

And with ,y 11 thrift, 

Hedlyng a long the ftayre, 

Downe they hym threwe. 

And fayde adewe, 

Commende us to themayre. 

The frere arofe, 

But I luppofe, 

Amafed was his hed. 

He Ihoke his eares. 

And from grete fcares. 

He thought hym well yfled. 

Quod he now loft. 

Is all this coft. 

We be neuer the nere. 

Ill mote he be. 

That caufed me, 

To make my felf a frere. 

Now mailers all. 

Here now I (hall, 

Ende there as I began. 

In any wyfe, 

I would auyle. 

And counfayle euery man, 

His owne craft vie. 

All ncwe refufe. 

And lyghtly let them gone : 

Play not the frere. 

Now make good chere. 

And welcome euerych one. 

A ruful lamentacion (writen by mailer Thomas More 
in his youth) of the deth of quenc Elifabeth mother 
to king Henry the eight, wife to king Henry the 
feuenth, and eldeft doughter to king Edward the 
fourth, which quene Elifabeth dyed in childbed in 
February in the yerc of our Lord 1503, and in the 
18 yere of the raigne of king Henry the feuenth. 

Ye that put your trull and confidence. 

In worldly ioy and frayle profperite. 

That fo lyue here as ye fliould neuer -hence. 

Remember death and loke here vppon me. 

Enfaumple 1 thynke there may no better be. 

Your felfe wotte well that in this realme was I, 

Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 

Was 1 not borne of olde worthy linage ? 

Was not my mother queene my father kyng ? 

V' as 1 not a kinges fere in marriage ? 

Had I not plenty of euery pleafauqt thyng? 

Mercifull god this is a ftraunge reckenyng : 

Rychefle, honour, welth, and aunceftry ? 

Hath me forfaken and lo now here 1 ly. 
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If worlhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone. 

If wyt myght haue me faued, I neded not fere. 

If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 

But O good God what vayleth all this gerc. 
vVhen deth is come thy mighty mefiangere, 

Obey we mull there is no remedy, 

Me hath he fommoned, and lo now here I ly. 

Yet was I late promifed otherwyfe. 

This yere to liue in welth and delice. 

Lo where to commeth thy blandifhyng promyfe, 

O falfe aftrolagy and deuynati ice. 

Of goddes fecretes makyng thy felfe fo wyfe. 

How true is for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet lalleth, and lo nowe here I ly. 

O bryttill welth, as full of bitternefle. 

Thy Angle pleafure doubled is with payne. 

Account my forow firft and my dirtrefle, 

In fondry wyfe, and recken there agayne. 

The ioy that I haue had, and i da.e iayne. 

For all my honour, endured yet haue I, 

More wo then welth, and lo now here I ly. 

Where are our cartels, now where are our towers. 
Goodly Rychmonde fone art thou gone from me, 

At Weilminlier that coltly worke of yours, 

Myne owne derc lorde now fhall I neuer fee. 

Almighty god vouchefafe to graunt that ye, 

For you and your children well may eddy. 

My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 

Adew myne owns derc fpoufe my worthy lorde, 

The faithful! loue, that dyd vs both combyne. 

In mariage and pealable Concorde, 

Into your handes here I cleane relyne. 

To be beftowed vppon vo r children and myne. 

Erft wer you father, and now muft ye fupply, 

The mothers part alfo, for lo now here 1 ly. 

Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 

God wotte full oft it greued hath my mynde, 

That ye Ihould go where we ftiould feldome meto. 

Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 

O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 

That we leaft feare, full oft it is moft nye, 

From you depart I fyr 11 , and lo now here I lye. 

Farewell Madame my lordcs worthy mother. 

Comfort your fonne, and be ye of good chere. 

Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 

Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere. 

To prince Arthur myne owne chyld fo dere. 

It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 

Pray for my foule, for lo now here I Jy. 

Adew lord Henry my louyng fonne adew. 

Our lorde encreafe your honour and eftate, 

Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 

God make you vertuous wyfe and fortunate. 

Adew fwete hart my litle doughter Kate, 

Thou fhalt fwete babe fuche is thy delleny, 

Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I ly. 

Lady Cicyiy Anne and Katheryne, 

Farewell my wclbeloved fillers three, 

0 lady Briget other filler myne, 

Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee. 

Now well are ye that earthly foly flee. 

And heucnly thynges*loue and magnify. 

Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I Jy. 

A dew my lordes, a dew my ladies all, 

A dew my faithful feruauntes euerych one* 

A dew my commons whom I neuer fhall. 

See in this world vvherfore to the alone, 

I m mortall god verely three and one, 

1 me commende. 1 hy infinite mercy. 

Shew to thy feruant, for lo now here I ly. 

Certain meters in Englifli written by mailer Thomas 
More m hys youth for the boke of fortune, and caufed 
them to be printed in the begynnyng of that boke. 

1 he wordes of Fortune to the people 
M'NE high eftate power and au&oritie. 

If ye ne know, enferche and ye fhall fpye. 

That nchefle, worlhip, welch, and di^nitie, 

Joy, reft, and peace, and all tjiyng fynally, 

I hat any pleafure or profit may come by 
io mannes comfort, ayde, and fullinaunce. 

Is all at my deuyfe and ordinaunce. 

Without 
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Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne. 

Many a matter haue I brought at Iaft, 

To good conclufion, that fondly was begonne. 

And many a purpofe, bounden furc and iaft 
With wife prouifion, I haue ouercaft. 

Without good happe there may no wit fuffife. 

Better is to be fortunate than wyfe. 

And therefore hath there l'ome men bene or this, 

My deadly ioes and written many a boke, 

To my dilprayfe. And other caufe thefe nys. 

But for me lilt not trendly on them loke. 

Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forfoke. 

The pleafaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becaufe he lept and yet could not come by them. 

But let them write theyr labour is in vayne. 

For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richefle, 

Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingereth in diftrefie. 

Without myne helpe is euer comfortlefle, 

A wery burden odious and loth. 

To all the world, and eke to him felfe both. 

But he that by my fauour may afeende, 

To mighty power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouerne and defende, 

0 in how blift condicion ftandeth he : 

Him felf in honour and felicite. 

And ouer that, may foither and incrcafe, 

A region hole in ioyfull reft and peace. 

Now in this povnt there is no more to fay, 

Eche man hath of him felf the gouei naunce. 

Let euery wight than folowe his owne way. 

And he that out of pouertee and mifchaunce. 

Lift for to liue, and wyll him felfe enhauncc, 

In wealth and richefle, come forth and wayte on me. 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 

Thomas More to them that truft in Fortune. 

*JPHOU that are prowde of honour fhape or kynne, 
That hepeft vp this wretched worldes treafure, 
Thy fingers fhrined with gold, thy tawny fkynne, 

With trelh apparyle garnifhed out of meafure, 

And weneft to haue fortune at thy pleafure. 

Call vp thync eye, and loke how flipper chaunce, 
Illudeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 

Sometyme (he loketh as louely fayre and bright. 

As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 

She becketh and lhe fmileth on euery wight. 

But this chere fayned, may not long abide. 

1 here comcth a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ferpent flu beginnetb to fwell. 

And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 

Vet tor all that we brotle men are fayne, 

(So wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 

As foone as Fortune lift to laugh agayne. 

With fayre countenaunce and difceitfull mynde, 

1 o crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 

Not one ortwayne but thoufandcs in a rout, 

Lyke fwarmyng bees come flickcryng her aboute. 

Then as a bayte fhe bryngeth forth her ware, 

Siluer, goJd, riche perle, and precious ftone : 

On whiche the malcd people gafe agd ftare, 

And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone. 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trone 
Amyd her treafure and waueryng rychefie, 

Prowdly fhe Hfiucth as lady and emprefle. 

Fail; by her fyde doth wery labour Hand, 

Pale fere alfo, and forow all bewept, 

Difdayn and hatred on that other hand. 

Eke reftles watche fro flepe with trauayle kept, 

His eyes drowfy and lokyng as he flept. 

Before her ftandeth daunger and enuy, 
flattery, dyfceyt, m fchiefe and tiranny. 

About her commeth all the world to begge. 

He afketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 
i his toye and that, and all not worth an egge : 

He would in loue profper aboue all thyng : 

He kneleth downe and would be made a kyng : 

He forccth not fo he may money haue. 

Though all the worlde accbmpt hym for a knaue. 

Lo thus ye fee diuers heddes, diuers wittes. 

Fortune alone as diuers as they all, 


Vnftable here and there among them flittes : 

And at auenture downe her giftes fall. 

Catch who fo may flic throweth great and linall 
Not to all men, as commeth fonne or dewe. 

But for the moft part, all among a fewe. 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not Iaft. 

He that fhegaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 

She whirlth about and pluckth away as faft. 

And geueth them to an other by and by. 

And thus from man to man continually. 

She vfeth to geue and take, and (lily tolle, 

One man to wynnyng oi an others loflc. 

And when fhe robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 
Fie wepeth and wayleth and curfeth her full lore. 

But he that receueth it, on that other fyde. 

Is glad, and bleftlf her often cymes therefore. 

But in a whyle when the loueth hym no more, 
Sheglydeth from hym, and her giltes to. 

And he her curfeth, as other fooles do, 

Alas the folylh people can not ceafe, 

Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they theharmedo fclc. 
About her alway, befely they preace. 

But lord how he doth thynk hym felf full wele. 

That may fee once his hande vppon her whele. 

He iioldeth fall: but wpward as he flieth. 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 

Thus tell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus fell Darius the worthy kyng of Perfe. 

Titus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 

Thus many mo then I may well reherfe. 

Thus double fortune, when fhe lyft reuerfe 
Her flipper fauour f ro them that in her truft. 

She fleech her wey and leyeth them in the dull. 

She fodeinly enhaunccth them aloft. 

And fodeynly mifeheueth all the flocke. 

The head that lace lay eafily and full fofc. 

In ftede of pvlows lyeth after on the blocke. 

And yet alas the molt cruell proude mocke : 

The deynty mowch that ladyes killed haue. 

She bryngeth in .the cafe to kyfle a knaue. 

In chaungyng of her courfc, the chaunge fliewththii, 
Vp ftartth a knaue, and downe there faith a knight, 

I he beggar ryche, and the ryclie man pore is. 

Hatred is turned to loue, louc to defpyght. 

This is her fport, thus proueth (lie her myght. 

Great bolle fhe maketh yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 

Pouertee that of her giltes wyl nothing take, 

Wyth mcry chere, looketh vppon the prece. 

And feeth how fortunes houfhold goech co wrakc. 

Faft. by her ftandeth the wyfe Socrates. 

Arriftippus, PythagoraV, and many a lefe. 

Of olde philofophers. And eke agaynft the fonne 
Bek) th h m poore Diogenes in his tonne. 

With her is Byas, whofe countre.y Japkt defence, 

A nd why lorn of their foes ftode fo in douc, 

1 hat eche man haftely gan to cary thence, 

And afkcd hym why he nought caryed out. 

I bere quod he all myne with me about : 

Wifedom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 

For nought he counted his that he might leefe. 

Heraclitus eke, lyft felowfhip to kepe 
With glad pouertee, Democritus alfo : 

Of which the fyrft can neuer ceafe but wepe, 

I o Jec how thick die bf, nded people go. 

With labour great to purchafe care and wo. 

1 hat other laugheth to fee the foolyfh apes, 

Howe carneftly they walk about theyr capes. 

Of this poore fc£t, it is comen vlage, 

Oncly to take that nature may luftayne, 

B an i filing cleane all other furplufage. 

They be content, and ot nothyng complayne. 

No nygarde eke is of his good fo fayne. 

But they more pleafure haue a thoufande folde, 

I he fecrete draughtes of nature to bcholde. 

Set fortunes fervauntes by them and ye wull, 

I hat one is free, that other euer thrall, 

1 hat one content, that other neuer full. 

That one in furetye, that other lyke to fall. 

VV ho lyft to aduilc them bothe, partevue lie fli^li, 

As great difference between them as we fee 
Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. 

Nows 
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Nowe haue I fhewed you bothe : thefe whiche ye lyft, 
Stately fortune, or humble pouertee : 

That is to fay, nowe lyeth it in | our fyft, 

To take here bondage, or tree libertee. 

But in thys poynte and ye do after me. 

Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleaic, 

If that ye thynke your felfe to we 1 at eale. 

And fyrft vppon the louely ihall the mule, 

And frendly on the caft her wandering eyes. 

Embrace the in her armes, and tor a whyle. 

Put the and kepe the in a fooles P ar J ch,e * 

And foorth with all what fo thou lyft deune. 

She wyll the graunt it liberally parhappes . 

But for all that beware of alter clappcs. 

Recken you neuer of her lauoure lure : 

Ye may in clowds as eafily trace an haie. 

Or in drye lande cauie fifties to endure, 

And make the burnyng tyre his hcace to lpare. 

And all thys worlde in compace to for tare. 

As her to make by craft or engine liable, 

That of her nature is euer variable. 

Seme her day and nyght as reuerently, 

Vppon thy knees as any feruaunt may. 

And in conclufion, that thou (halt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy lervyce 1 ddre fay. 

And looke yet what fhe geueth the to day. 

With labour wonne flic ihall liapply to morow 
Piutk it agayne out of tliyne hande with forow. 

Wherefore yf thou in luretye lyft to ftande. 

Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande . 

Loue maner and vertue : they be onely tho. 

Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 

Then mayft thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce : 
She can the ncyther hynder nor auaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treafure, 
Truft not therein, and fpende it liberally. 

Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meafure. 
Bylde not thyne houfe on heyth vp in the fleye. 

None falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye. 
Remember nature fent the hyther bare, 
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W H O fo delyteth to prouen and aflay. 

Of waveryng fortune the vneertayne lot. 

If that the aunfwere pleaic you not alway, 

Blame ye not me : for I commaunde you not. 

Fortune to truft, and eke full well ye wot, 

I haue of her no brydle in my fift. 

She renneth loofe, and turneth where flie lyft. 

The rollyng dyfe in whome your lucke doth ftaride, 
With whole vnhappy chaunce ye be fo wroth. 

Ye knowe your felfe came neuer in myne hande. 

Lo in this ponde be fylhe and frogges both. 

Caft in your nettc : but be you liete or lothe. 

Hold you content as fortune lyft aflyne : 

For it is your owne filhyng and not myne. 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an other lhe ihall it amende. 

There is no manne fo farre out of her grace. 

But he fonietyme hath comfort and folace : 

Ne none agayne fo farre foorth in her fauour. 

That is full fatisfyed with her behauiour. 

Fortune is ftatelv, folemne, prowde, and hye : 

And rychefie geueth, to haue feruyee therefore. 

The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny : 

Some manne a thoufande pounde, fome lefie fome more. 
But for all that fhe kepeth euer in ftore. 

From euery manne fome parcell of his wyll. 

That he may pray therfore and feme her ftyll. 

Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none. 
Some man hath both, but he can get none health. 

Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone. 

Can he not crepe, by no maner of llelth. 

To fome lhe fendeth, children, ryches, welthe, 
Honour, woorfhyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe : 

But yet fhe pyncheth hym with a lhrewde wyfe. • 

Then for afmuch as it is fortunes guyfe. 

To graunt no manne all thyng that he wyll axe. 


But as her felfe lyft order and deuyfe. 

Doth euery manne his parte diuide and tax, 

1 counfayle you eche one trulTe vp your packes. 

And take no thyng at all, or be contenr, 

W ith fuche rewarde as fortune hath you fent. 

All thyn^es in this boke that ye fha.il rede, 

I7oc as )e lyft, there fhall no manne you bynde. 

Them to beleue, as furely as your crede. 

But notwithftandyng certes in my mynde, 

I durft well fwere, as true ye fnal! them tynde, 

In euery poynt eche aniwere by and by. 

As are the iudgementes ot allronomye. 

The Defcripcion of Richard the thirde. 

R I C H A R D E the third fonne, of whom we nowe 
entreate, was in witte and courage cgall with either 
of them, in bodye and prowefie farre vndcr them bothe, 
little of ftarure, ill fetured ot limmes, croke backed, 
his left fhoulder much higher than his right, hard la- 
uoured of vifage, and fuch as is in Hates called warlye, 
in other menne otherwise, he was malicious, wrathful), 
enuious, and from afore his birth, euer frowarde. It is 
for trouth reported, that the duches his mother had 1b 
much a doe in her trauaile, that lliee coulde not bee de- 
liuered of hym vneutte : and that hce came into the 
worlde with the feetc forwarde, as tnenne bee borne out- 
warde, and (as the fame runneth ) alfo not vntothed, 
whither menne of hatred reporte aboue the trouthe, or 
elles that nature chaunged her couile in hys beginninge, 
whiche in the courte- of his lyfe many thinges vnnatu- 
rallyc committed. None euifl captaine was hee in the 
v/arre, as to whiche his dilpoficion was more metely then 
for peace. Sundrye victories hadde hce, and lomme- 
time ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte as for his owne 
parlone, either of hardinefie or polytike order, free was 
hee called of dyfpence, and lommewhat aboue hys 
power liberal!, with large giftes hee get him vnftedfafte 
frenddhippe, for whiche hee was tain to pil and fpoyle 
in other places, and get him ftedfaft hatred. Hee was 
dole and fecrete, a deepe diilimuler, lowlye of countey- 
naunce, arrogant of heart, outwardly coumpinable 
where he inwardely hated, not letting to kifle whome 
hee thoughte to ky 11 : dil'picious and cruell, not for euill 
will alway, but after for ambicion, and either for the 
furetie or encreafe of his ellate. Frende and foo was 
muche what indifferent, where his aduauntage grew, he 
fpared no mans dcathe, wiiofe life withftoode his pur- 
pofe. He flewe with his owne handes king Henry the 
fixt, being prifoner in the Tower, as menne conftantly 
faye, and that without commaundement or knowdedge 
of the king, whiche woulde vndoubtedly yf he had at- 
tended that thinge, haue appointed that boocherly of- 
fice, to fome other then his owne borne brother. 

Somme wife menne alfo weene, that his drift couertly 
conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his brother of 
Clarence to his death : whiche hee refilled openly, how- 
beit fomwhat (as menne deme) more faintly then he 
that wer hartely minded to his welth. And they that 
thus deme, think that he long time in king Edwardes 
life, forethought to be king in that cafe the king his 
brother (whofe life hee looked that euil dyete fhoulde 
ftiorten) fhoulde happen to decede (as in dede he did) 
while his children wer yonge. And thei deme, that 
for thys intente he was gladde of his brothers death the 
duke of Clarence, whole life muft nedes haue hindered 
hym fo entendynge, whither the fame duke of Clarence 
hadde kepte him true to his nephew the yonge king, or 
enterprifed to be kyng himlelfe. But of’ al this pointe, 
is there no certaintie, and whofo diuineth vppon cop- 
iedlures, maye as wcl fhote to fane as to Ihort. How 
beit this haue I by credible informacion learned, that 
the felfe nighte in whiche lcynge Edvvarde died, one 
Myftlebrooke longc ere mornynge, came in greate hafte 
to the houfe of one Pottyer dwellyng in Reddecroile 
ftrete without Crepulgate : and when he was with haftye 
rappyng quickly letten in, hee ihewed vnto Pottyer that 
kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe manne 
quod Pottier then wyll my mayfter the duke of Glou- 
cefter bee kynge. What caufe hee hadde foo to thynke 
hardeit is to faye, whyther hee being toward him, anye 
thynge knewe that hee fuche thynge purpolcd, or other- 
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wyfe had anye inkelynge thereof : for hee was not likelye 
to fpeake it of noughtc. 

But nowe to returne to the courfe of this hyftorye, 
were it that the duke of Gloucefter hadde of old fore- 
minded this conclufion, or was nowe at crfte thereunto 
moued, and puttc in hope by the occafion of the tender 
age of the younge princes, his nephues ( as opporto 
nitye and lykelyhoode of fpede, putteth a manne in 
courage of that hee neuer entended) certayn is it that 
hee contriued theyr deitruccion, with the viurpacion of 
the regal dignitye vppon hymfelfe. And for as muche 
as hee well wifte and holpe to mayntayn, a longcontinucd 
grudge and heartc brennynge betwene the quenes kinred 
and the kinges blood eyther partye enuying others au- 
thoritye, he nowe thought that their deuifion fhoulde 
bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlye begynnynge to the 
purluite of his intente, and a fure ground for the foun- 
dacion of al his building yf he might firfte vnder the 
pretext of reuengynge of olde dilpleafure, abule the 
anger and ygnoraunce of the tone partie, to the deitruc- 
cion of the tother : and then wynne to his purpofe as 
manye as he coulde : and thole that coulde not be 
wonne, myght be lofte ere they looked therefore. ■ For 
of one thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 
perceiued, he fhold foone haue made peace bectwene the 
bothc parties, with his owne blonde. 

Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this difeencion 
beeewene hys frendes fommewhat yrked hym : yet in his 
good health he fommewhat the lefle regarded it, bccauie 
hec thought whatloeuer bu fines fhoulde falle betwene 
them, hymlelfe fhould alwaye bee hable to rule bothe 
the parties. 

But in his laft ficknefie, when hee receiued hisnaturall 
ftrengthe foo fore enfebled, that hee dyfpayred all re- 
couerye, then hee confyderynge the youthe of his chyl- 
dren, albeit hee nothynge lefle miftrufted then that that 
happened, yet well forleynge that manye harmes myghte 
growe by theyr debate, whyle the youth of hys children 
fhoulde lacke difcrecion of themfelt and good counfayle, 
of their frendes, of whiche either party Ihold counfayle 
for their«owne commodity and rather by plealaunte ad- 
tiyfe too wynne themfelfe fauour, then by prohtable ad- 
uertifemente to do the children good, he called fomeof 
them before him that were atvariaunce, and inefpecyall 
the lorde marques Dorfette the quents fonne by her 
fyrfte houfebande, and Richarde the lorde Haftynges, 
a noble man, than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome 
the quene fpccially grudged, for the great tauoure the 
kyng bare hym, and all'o lor that fhee thoughte hym fe- 
cretelye familyer with the kynge in wanton coumpanye. 
Her kynred alfo bare hym fore, as well for that the 
kynge hadde made hym captayne of Calyce (whiche office 
the lorde Ryuers, brother to the quene claimed of the 
kinges former promyfe as for diuerfe other great giftes 
whiche hee receyued, that they loked for. When thele 
lordes with diuerfe other of bothe the partieswere comme 
in prefence, the kynge liftinge vppe himfelfe and vnder- 
fette with pillowes, as it is reported on this wyfe fayd 
vnto them. My lordes, my dere kinfmenne and alies, 
in what plighte I lye you fee, and I feele. By whiche the 
lefle whyle 1 looke to lyue with you, the more depelye 
am I moued to care in what cafe I leaue you, for fuch 
as I leaue you, fuche bee my children lyke to fyndc you. 
Whiche if they fhoulde (that Godde forbydde) fynde 
you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall themfelfe at warre 
ere their difcrecion woulde feme to fette you at peace. 
Ye fe their youthe, of whiche I recken 4 the onely furetie 
to refte in youre concord-. For it fuffifeth not that al 
you loue them, yf cche of you hate other. If they wer 
menne, your fakhfulnefle happelye woulde fuffife. But 
childehood muft be maintained by mensauthoritye, and 
flipper youth vnderpropped with elder counfayle, which 
neither they can haue, but ye geue it, nor ye geue it, 
yf ye grec not. For wher eche laboureth to breakethat 
the other maketh, and for hatred of ech of others par- 
fon, impugneth eche others counfayle, there muft it 
nedes bee long ere anye good conclufion goe forwarde. 
And alfo while either partye laboureth to be chiefe, 
flattery fhall haue more place then plaine and faithful! 
aduyfe, of whyche mufte needes enfuc the euyll bring- 
ing vppe of thc-prynee, whofe mynd in tender youth 


infed, fhal redily fal to mifehief and riot, and draw e 
down with this noble realme to mine, but if grace turn 
him to wildom : which if God fend, then thei that by 
euill menes before pleafed him beft, fhal after fall fartheft 
out of fauour, fo that euer at length cuil driftes dreue 
to nought, and good p'ain wayes profper. Great va- 
riaunce hath ther long bene betwene you, not alway f or 
great caufes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, 
our mifconftruccion turneth vnto worl'e or a fmal dif- 
pleafure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or euil 
tongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye neuer had fe 
great caufe of hatred, as ye haue of loue. 1 hat we be 
al men, that we be chriften men, this fhall I leaue for 
prechers to tel you (and yet I wote nere whither any 
preachers wordes ought more to moue you, then his 
that is by and by gooying to the place that thei all 
preache of.) But this flial I defire you to remember, 
that the one parte of you is of my bloode, the other of 
rnyne alies, and eche of yow with other, eyther of kin- 
red or affinitie, whiche fpirytuall kynred of afl'ynyty, if 
the lacramentes of Chriftes churche, beare that weyghtc 
with vs that woulde Godde thei did, fhoulde no Idle 
moue vs to pharitye, then the refpefte of flelhlye con- 
fanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, chat you loue to- 
gether the worfe, for the fclfe caufe that you ought to 
loue the better. And yet that happencth. And no 
where fynde wee fo deadlye debate, as amonge them, 
whyche by nature and lawe molte oughte to agree toge- 
ther. Suche a peflilente ferpente is ambicion and defy re 
of vaine glorye and foueraincye, whiche amonge ftatts 
where he once entreth crepeth foorth fo far re, cy 11 with 
deuifion and variaunce hee turneth all to mifehiefe. 
Firfte longing to be nexte the beft, afterwardc egall 
with the belle, and at lalle chiefe and aboue the belte. 
Of which immoderate appetite of woorfhip, and thereby 
of debate and diflencion what Ioffe, what forowe, what 
trouble bathe within thefe fewe yeares growen in this 
realme, I praye Godde as well forgeate as wee well re- 
member. 

Whiche thinges yf I coulde as well haue forefene, as 
I haue with my more payne then pleafure proued, by 
Goddes blefled Eadie (that was euer his othe) I woulde 
neuer haue won the courtefye of mennes knees, with 
the lofle of foo many heades. But lichen thynges palled 
cannot be gaine called, muche oughte wee the more be- 
ware, by what occafion we haue taken foo greate hurre 
afore, that we eftefoones fall not in thac occafion agayne. 
Nowe be thole griefes pafied, and all is (Godde be 
thanked) quiete, and likelie rightc wel to profper in 
wcalthiull peace vnder youre coleyns my children, ft 
Godde fende them life and you loue. Of whyche tivoo 
thinges, the lefle lofle wer they by whome thoughe 
Godde dydde hys plealurc, yet fhoulde the realme al- 
way finde kinges and paraduenture as good kinges. But 
yf you among youre fclfe in a childes reygne fall at de- 
bate, many a good man fhall perilh and happe ly he to, 
and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. Whcrfote 
in thefe laft wordes that euer I looke to fpeak with you : 

I exhort you and require you al, for the loue that you 
haue euer borne to me, for the loue that l haue euer 
born to you, tor the loue thac our Lord beareth to vs 
all, from this time forwarde, all grieues forgotten, eche 
ot you loue other. Whiche I verelyc trufte you will, 
it ye any thing earthly regard, cither Godde or your 
king, affinitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
trey, Or your owne furety. And therewithal the king 
no longer endutin^ to fitte vp, laide him down on his 
right fide, his face towarde them : and none was there 
prefent that coulde refrain from weping. But the lordes 
recomtorting him with as good wordes as theyctild, 
and anlwering for the time as thei thought to ftand with 
his pleafure, there in his prefence (as by their wordes 
appered ech forgaue other, and ioyned their hands to- 
gether, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) their 
hearts wer far a fonder. As fone as the king was de- 
parted, the noble prince his fonne drew toward London, 
which at the time of his deceafe, kept his houfhold at 
Ludlow in Wales. Which countrey being far of from 
the law and recourfe to iuftice, was begon to be farrc 
oute of good wyll and waxen wild, robbers and riuers 
walking at libertie vneorredted. And for this eachcafon 
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the prince was in the life of his father fente thither to 
the end that the authoritie of his prefence, fhould re- 
frainc euill difpofed parfons fro the boldnes of their 
formar outerages, to the gouernaunce and ordciing o 
this yong prince at his lending thyther, was mere a* - 
pomted Sir Antony Wodu.le lord Riuers and brother 

P vl the werthere ftudyed vppon, 

°v ^ht a Xr Of '» ««r -f : " 

one as he was nereft of kin vnto the quene, lo was 
planted next about the prince. I hat unite by the quene 
not vnwifely deuifed, whereby her b oode mightc of 
youth be rooted in the princes fauor, the duke of Glou- 
cefter turned vnto their deftruccion, and vpon 


the ende he wifte was doubtuous, and in which the kyng 
being on their fide, his part fhould haue the fact and 
name of a rebellion: he lecredy therefore by dniers 
meanes, caufed the quene to beperfwaded and brought 
in the mynd, that it neither wernede, and all'o fhold be 
ieopardous, the king to come vp ftrong For where as 
nowe euery lorde loued other, and none other -thing 
but aboute the coronacio i arid honoure 
the lordes of her kinred ihold * Amble 
in the kinges name muche people, thei fhould geue che 
lordes acwtxte whome and them-hadde bene i'oumetyme 
debate, to fcare and fufpecte, kite they- fhoulde gather 
thys people, not for the kynges fauegarde whome no 
manne enpugned, but for theyr deftruccion, hauying 
moreregarde to their olde variaunce, then their newe 
attonement. Lor whiche caufe thei fhoulde affemble on 
the other partie muche people agayne for their ucienee, 
whofe power (he wylte wel farre itrecched. And thus 
fhould all the realme fall on a rore. A;id of al the 
hurte that therof fhould enfue, which was likely not to 
be litle, and the moft harme there like to fal wher fhe 
left would, all the worlde woulde put her and her kin- 


ar.d vpon diat 

crounde fet the foundacion of all his vnhappy building. 

For whom foeuer he perceiued, either at variance with 
diem or bearing himfelf their fauor, hee brake vnto 
them! fome by mouth, fom by writing and fecret md- 
fengers, that it neyther was reafon nor in any wile to be 
lii fie red, that the yong king their rr.afi.er and kinlmanne, 
flioold bee in the lundcs and cuftodye ot his mothers 

kinred, fequeftred in maner from theyr compam and at- H 

* n j an ’ of which eueri one ought him as faithful ier- red in the wyght, and fay that thei had vnwylc'ye and 
tendance, or wmu - ' ° L vntrew]ye a ] to , broken the amine and peace chat the 

kyng her hufband lb prudentelyfe made, betwene hys 
kinnt and hers in his death bed, and whiche the other 
party faithfully oblerued. 

1 he quene being in this wife perfwaded, luche vvoorde 
fente vnto her fonne, and vnto her brother being aboute 
die kynge, and ouer that the duke of Gloucefter hym- 
felfe and ether lordes the chiefe ot hys bende, wrote 
vnto the kynge foo rcuerentelye, 'and to the queenes 
frendes, there foo louyngelye, that they nothynge carfhe- 
lye myftruftynge, broughte the kynge vppe in greate 
hafte, not m good fpede, with a lober coumpanye. 
Nowe was the king in his waye to London gone, from 
Northampton, when thefe dukes ot Gloucefter and 
Buckingham came thither. Where remained behynd, 
the lorde Ryuers the kynges vncle, entendyng on the 
morowe to loluw the kynge, and bee with hym at Sconye 
Stratford miles thence, earely or tee departed. 

So was there made that nyghce muche frendely chere 
betwene thele dukes and the lorde Riuers a greate while. 
But incontincnte after that they were oppenlye with 
greate courtefye departed, and the lorde Riuers lodged, 
the dukes fecretelye with a fewe of their molte priuye 
frendes, fette them downe in counfayle, wherin they 
(pent a great parte ot the nyght. And ac their rifinge 
in the dawnyng of the day, thei fent about priuily to 
their feruantes in .their innes and lodgynges about, gc- 
uinge them commaundemente to make them lelfe Ihorce- 


uicc as they, and manye of tfiem far more honorable 
part of kin then his mothers fide: whofe blood (quod 
he) failing the kinges pleafure, was ful vnmetely to be 
matched with his : whiche nowe to be. as who lay re- 
moued from the kyng, and the Idle noble to be left 
aboute him, is (quod he) neither honorable to hys ma- 
gellie, nor vnto vs, and alfo to his grace no lurcty to 
haue the mightieft of his irendes from him, and vnto 
vs no little ieopardy, to fuffer our welproued euil willcrs, 
to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in youth, 
namely which is lighte of beliefe and lone perfwaded. 

Ye remember 1 trow king Edward himfelf,' albeit he 
was a manne of age and of difcrecion, yet' was he in 
manye thynges ruled by the bende, more then ltode 
either with his honour, or our profitc, or with thecom- 
moditieof any manne els, except onely the immoderate 
aduauncement of them felfe. Whiche whither they 
forer thirfted after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer 
hard I wene to gefie. And if lome folkes frendlhip had 
not hoiden better place with the king, then any refpedl 
of kinred, thei might peraduenture ealily haue be 
trapped and brought to confufion lommc of vs ere this. 

Why not as ealily as they haue done lome other al- 
readye, as neere of his royal bloode as »e. But our 
Lord hath wrought his wil, and thanke'be to his grace 
that peril is pafte. Howe be it as great is growing, 
yf wee fuffer this yonge kyng in oure enemyes hande, 
whiche without his wyttyng, might abule the name of 

his commaundeinent, to ani ct our vndoing, which jy readye, for their lordes wer to horlcbackward Vp 
thyngGod and good prouifion forbyd. Of which good pon whiche meffages, manye of their folke were -t ten 
prom lion none of us hath any thing the lefle nede, tor daunt, when manye of the lorde Riuers' feruantes were 


the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges plea 
fure hadde more place then the parties willes. Nor none 
of vs I beleue is fo vnwyfc, ouerfone to trufte a newe 
frende made of an olde foe, or to think that an houeriy 
kindnes, fodainely contradt in one houre continued, yet 
leant a fortnight, fhold be deper lecled in their Ito- 
mackes : then a long accuftomed malice many yeres 
rooted. 

With thefe wordes and wrirynges and fuche other, 
the duke of Gloucefter lone fet a fyre, them thdt were 
of themfelf ethe to kindle, and in efpcciall twayne, 
Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Kicharde lorde 
Haftinges and chaumberlayn, both men of honour and 
of great power. The tone by ionge fuccelfion from his 
anceftrie, the tother by his office and the kinges fauor. 
Thele two not bearing- cche to other lo muche loue, as 
hatred bothe vnto the quenes parte : in this poynte ac- 
corded together wyth the duke of Gloucefter, that they 
wolde vtterlye amoue fro the kynges companye, all his 
mothers frendes, vnder the name of their enemyes 
Vpon this concluded, the duke of Gloucefter vnder- 
ftandyng, that the lordes whiche at that tyme were 
aboute the kyng, entended to bryng Rim vppe to his 
coronacion, accoumpanicd with fuche power of theyr 
frenoes, that it fhoulde bee lurde for hym to brvnge his 
purpofe to pafle, without the gathering and great af- 
iemble of people and in maner of open warre, whereof 


vnreadye. Nowe hadde thele dukes taken alfo into their 
cuftodye che kayesof the inne, that none fhoulde pafle 
foorth without theyr licence. 

And ouer this in the hyghe waye towarde Stonyc 
Stratforde where the kynge iaye, they hadde beeftowed 
certayne of theyr folke, diat Ihoulde fende backe a?nyne 
and compell to retoume, anye manne that were gotten 
oute of Northampton toward Stonye Stratforde, tvll 
they fhould geue other lycence. For as muche as the 
dukes themfelfe entended for the lhcwc of theire dyly 
gence, to bee the fyrfte thac fhoulde that daye attende 
vppon the kynges highneffe oute of that towne : thus 
bare they iolke in hande. But when the lorde Ryuers 
vnderftodc the gates clofed, and the wayes on eueryc 
fide befette, ucycher hys leruauntes nor hymfelf fuftered 
to go oute paiceiuyng well fo greate a thyng without 
his knowledge not begun for noughte, comparyn^ this 
maner prefent with this laft n.ghtes chere, in fo few 
houres fo gret a chaunge marueylouflye milhked. How 
be it fit he hee coulde not geat awaye, and keepe him- 

lefte he . ihoulde leepie to 
hyde h.mlelfe for fome fberet feare pF hys owne faulte 
whereof he faw no fuch caufe in hym felf • hp r> . P C 5 
vppon the fu,& of his 
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beetweene the kynge and them, and to brynge them to 
confufion, but it ihoulde not lye in hys power. And 
when heebeganne (as hee was a very well fpoken manne) 
in goodly wife to excufe himfclf, they taryed not the 
ende of his aunfwere, but lhortely tooke him and putte 
him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth wente to 
horfebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye Stratiorde. 
Where they founde the kinge with his companie readye 
to leape on horfebacke, and departe forwarde, to leaue 
that lodging for them, becaufe it was to ftreighte for 
bothe coumpanies. And as fone as they came in his 
prefence, they Iighte adowne with all their companie 
aboute them. To whome the duke of Buckingham 
faide, goe afore gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youte 
rowmes. And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the 
kinge, and on theire knee-, in very humble wife, falued 
his grace ; whiche receyued them in very ioyous and 
amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor miftruft- 
inge as yet. But euen by and by in his prelence, they 
piked a quarell to the lorde Richard Graye, the kynges 
other brother by his mother, fayinge that hee with the 
lorde marques his brother and the lorde Riuers his vncle, 
hadde coumpafled to rule the kinge and the real me, and 
to fette variaunce among the Hates, and to fubdewe and 
deftroyc the noble blood of the realm. Toward the ac- 
coumplilhinge whereof, they fayde that the lorde Mar- 
ques hadde entered into the Tower of London, and 
thence taken out the kinges trealor, and lent menr.e to 
the fea. Ail whiche thinge thefe dukes wifte weli were 
done for good purpoles and nectftari by the whole coun- 
faile at London, fauing that fommewhat thei muft fai. 
Vnto whiche woordes, the king aunlwered, what my 
brother Marques hath done I cannot faie. But in good 
faith I dare well aunfwere for myne vncle Riuers and 
my brother here, that thei be innocent of any Lch 
matters. Ye my liege quod the duke oi Buckingham 
thei haue kepte theire dealing in thele matters farre Iro 
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A letter written with a cole by Sir Thomas More to 
hys doughtcr maittres Margaret Rorer, within a 
whyle after he was prifoner in the Towre. 

YNE own good doughter, our lorde be thanked 
I am in good helthe of bodye, and in good quiet 
of minde : and of worldly thynges I no more defyer 
then I haue. I bclechc hym make you all mery in the 
hope of heauen. And fuch thynges as I fomewhat 
longed to tallce with you all, concerning the worlde to 
come, our Lorde put theim into your myndes, as I 
trufte he dothe and better to by hys holy fpirice : who 
blefie you and preferue you all. Written wyth a cole 
by your tender louing father, who in hys pore prayers 
forgetteth none of you all nor your babes, nor your 
nurles, nor your good hufbandes, nor your good huf- 
bandes Ihrcwde wyues, n'or your fathers fhrewde wyfe 
neither, nor our other frendes. And thus fare ye hartely 
well for lacke of paper. 1 


Two fhort ballettcs which Sir Thomas More made for 
hys pailime while lie was prilbaer in the lower of 
London. 

Lewys the loft louer. 


filtering fortune, loke thou neuer fo fayre. 
Or neuer fo plefantly begin to fmile. 

As though thou wouldft my ruine all repayre. 


E Y , 


During my life thou (halt me not begile. 
Truft Hull I God, to entre in a while. 


Hys hauen or heauen fureand vniforme. 
Euer after thy calme. Joke I for a ftorrne. 


Dauy the dycer. 

T O N G was I lady Lucke your leruing man, 
And now haue loft agayne all that I gat, 
Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than, 
And in my mynde remember this and thar, 

Ye may not blame me though I befhrew your cat, 
But in fayth I blefie you agayne a thoufand times. 
For lending me now fome layfure to make rymes. 


At the fame time with Sir Thomas Mere lived Skeltcn , 
the poet laureate of Henry VIII. from whole works it 
feems proper to infert a lew ftanzas, though he cannot 
be laid to have attained great elegance of language. 


The prologue to the Bouge of Courtc. 

T N Autumpne whan the fonne in vyrgync 
A By radyance hete enryped hath our come 


the knowledge of your good grace. And foortiiwith 


thei arrefted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas Waughan 
knighte, in the kinges prefence, and bioughee the king 
and all backe vnto Ivorthampton, where they tooke 

againc further counfaile. And there they lent awaie from 
the kinge whom it pleafed them, and fette newe 
feruantes aboute him, fuche as lyked better them than 
him. At whiche dealinge hee wepte and was nothing 
contente, byt it booted not. And at dyner the duke of 
Gloucefter fente a difhc from his owne table to the lord 
Riuers, prayinge him to bee of good chere, all fhould 
be well inough. And he thanked the duke, and prayed 
the mefienger to beare it to his nephewe the lorde Ri- 
chard with the fame mefiage for his comfort, who he 
thought had more nede of coumfort, as one to whom 
fuch aduerfitie was ftraunge. But himfelf had been al 
his dayes in vre therewith, and therfore coulde beare it 
the better. But for al this coumfortable courtefye of 
the duke of Gloucefter he fent the lord Riuers and the 
lorde Richarde with Sir Thomas Vaughan into the 
Northe countrey into diuers places to prilon, and after- 
ward al to Pomfraic, where they were in conclufion 
beheaded. 


Whan Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Fmperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, fmylynge halfe in fcorne 
At our foly, and our vnjtedfaftnefle 
1 he time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 

I callynge to mynde the greare auftoryte 
Of poctcs olde, whiche lull craitely 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke lubtylly 
With Iresflie vtteraunce full fentencyoufly 
Dyuerfe in ftyle lome fpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortality nobly dyd endyte 

W hereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
Maye neuer dye, but euermore endure 
I was fore moued to a forfc the lame 
But ignoraunce full foone dyde me dyfeure 
And Ihewed ^iat in this arte I was not fure 
For to illumine file fayd I was to dulle 
Aduyfynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he fo wyll atceyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue I knowen fuche er this 
But of reproche furely he maye not mys 
1 hat clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he fiyde downe, who fhall him faue ? 

Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and caft 
That I ne wyfte what to do was befte 
So fore enwered that I was at the lafte 
Enforfed to flepe, and for to take lbme refte 
And to lye downe as foone as l my drefte 
At Harwyche porte flumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hofteshoufe called powers keyc 


Ot the wits that flourifhed in the reign of Henry VIIL 
none has been more frequently celebrated than the earl 
of Surry ; and this hiftory would therefore have been 
impeded! without lome fpecimens of his works, which 
yet it is not eafy to diftingudh from thofe of Sir Them as 
P ycit and others, with which they are confounded in the 
edition that has fallen into my hands. The three firft are, 
I believe, Surry's ; the reft, being of the fame age, are to- 
e< : J ‘° mc 45 examples of different meafures, and one as 
the oldelt compofition which I have found in blank verfe. 


Dcfcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, fa' 
• only the lover. 

T F w [ 0ote ^ ea [ on that bud, and bloome fourth brlnge 
T , ™ 11 th grrae hatheladdc thehyll, and eke the vale, 

Thomas Mo* e> Icnigh,. ‘ 
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Somer is come, for every fpray now r P rin B cs - 
The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale. 

The bucke in brake his winter coate he fiynges , 

The fifties flete with newe repayred i fcale ; 

The adder all her Hough away Ihe fiynges, 

1 he fwift fwallow purlueth the flyes ImalJc, 

The bufy bee her honey how Ihe mynges; 

Winter is worne that was the floures bale. 

And thus I fee among thefe plcafant thynges 
tche care decayes, and yet my forrow iprynges. 

Dcfcripcion of the reftlefs eftate of a lover. 

Jen vouth had led me half the race, 

Thai Cupides fcourge had made me runne * 

I looked back to meet the place. 

From whence my weary courfe begunne: 

And then I law howe my delyre 
Mifguiding me had led the waye, 

Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 

Had made me lofe a better prey. 

For when in fighes I Ipent the day. 

And could not cloake my grief with game * 

The boyhng fmoke dyd fti 1 bewray, 

The prefent heat of fecret flame : 

And when laic reares do bayne my breaft. 

Where love his plealenc traynes hath fown, 

Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreft, 

Hie that the buddes were fpronge and blowne. 

And when myne eyen dyd ftill purlue. 

The flying chafe of theyre requeft j 
Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 

The hydden wounde within my brefte. 

When every loke thelccheekes might ftayne, 

From dedly pale co glowing red ; 

By outward fignes appeared playne. 

To her for helpe my hart was fled. 

But all to late Love learneth me. 

To paynt all kynd of Colours new ; 

To blynd theyre eyes that elfe fiioukl fee 
My fpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now the covert breft I dame, 

That worlhipt Cupide fecretely ; 

And nourifhed hys facred flame, 

Fr m whence no blairing fparks do flye. 

Defcripcion of the fickle Affedlions, Pangs, and Sleightes 

of Love. 


A N G U A G E. 

I knew and con by mate the tale that I wouldetell 
But ofte the woordes come fourth awrye ot him that 

Joveth well. . 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he ibakes* 

In f/nging how he doth complayne, m lleepmg how 
he wakes 

To lancmifh without ache, fickeleffe lor to conlumc, 

A thoufand thynges ’for co devyie, refolvyngc or his 

And though he lyfie to lee his Ladyes Grace full fore 
Such plealures as delyghc hys Eye, do not his helthe 
reftore. 

I know to leke the trade of my defyred toe. 

And fere to fynde that I do feek.buc chiefly this . know. 
That Lovers muft transfourme into the thynge beloved. 
And Jive (alas! who would believe ?) with lprite from 
Lyle removed. 

I knowe in harry fights and laughters of the fpleene. 

At once to chaunge my ftate, my will, and eke my co- 
lour clene. 

I know how to deceyve my felf wythe others hclpc. 
And how the Lyon chaftifed is, by beatynge oi the 
whelpe. 

In ftandynge nerethe fyre, I know how that I freafe •, 
Farre ot I burne, in bothe I wafte, and fo my Lyle I 
ieeie. 

I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde. 
How fmalle a nete may take and male a harce ot gen- 
tle kynde : 

Or elfe with feldom fwete to feafon hepes of gall. 
Revived with a glymple of Grace old forrowes to let 
fall. 

The hydden traynes I know, and fecret fnares of Love, 
How foone a loke will prynte a thoughts that never may 
remove. 

The flypper ftate I knew, the fodein turnes from 
welthe 

The doubtful! hope, the certaine wooe, and fure de- 
fp aired lielthe. 


G 


U C H wayward wayes hath Love, that moll part 
in dilcord 

Our willes do Hand, whereby our lurtes but feldom 
do accord : 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 
The fimple hartes which he doth ftrike with froward 
divers ftrokc. 

FIc caufeth th’ one to rage with golden burning darte. 
And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others harte. 
Whofe gleames of burning fyre and eafy fparkes of flame, 
In balance of unequal weyght he pondcrcth by ame 
From eafye ford where 1 myghte wade and pafs full well. 
He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe dark 
hell : 

And me witholdes where I am calde and oflfred place. 
And willes me that my mortal foe I do beieke oi Grace •, 
He lettes me to purfue a conqueft welncre wonne 
To follow where my payncs were loft, ere that my fute 
begunne. 

So by this means I know how foon a hart may turne 
From warre to peace, from truce to ftryfc, and lb 
agayne returne. 

I know how to content my felf in others luft, 

Of little ftuffe unto my felf to weave a webbe of truft : 
And how to hyde my harmes with foie dyflembling 
chere, 

Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly appeare. 

I know how that the bloud forfakes the face for dred. 
And how by lhame it ftaynes agayne the Chekes with 
fiamyng red : 

I know under the Grcne, the Serpent how he lutkes : 
The hammer of the reftlefs forge I wote eke how it 
workes. 


A praife of his ladie. 

EVE place you ladies and be gone, 
r Boaft not your felves at all. 

For here at hande approcheth one, 

Whofe face will ftayne you all. 

The vercue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious (lone, 

I wilhe to have none other bookes 
To rcade or look upon. 

In eche of her two chriftall eyes, 

Smyleth a naked boy ; 

It would you all in heart fuffife 
To lee that lampe of joye. 

I think nature hath loft the moulde. 

Where Ihe her Ihape did take ; 

Or elfe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 

Whofe like was never feene nor heard. 

That any man can fyndc. 

In lyfe Ihe is Diana chaft 
In trouth Penelopey, 

In woord and eke in dede ftedfaft ; 

What will you more we fay : 

If all the world were fought fo farre. 

Who could finde fuche a wig'it, 

Her beauty twinklcth lyke a ftarre 
Within the frofty night. 

The Lover refufed of his love, embraceth vertue. 

TV jl Y youthfull yeres arc paft, 

X A My joy full dayes are gone. 

My lyfe it may not laft. 

My grave and I am one. 

My Myrth and joyes arc fled. 

And I a Man in wo, 

Defirous to be ded, 

My mifeiefe to forgo. 


I burne 
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I burne and am a colde, 

I freefe amyddes the fyer, 

I fee flie doth witholde 
That is my honeft defy re. 

I fee my helpe at hande, 

I fee my lyfe alfo, 

I fee where fhe doth ftandc 
That is my deadly fo. 

I fee how (lie doth fee. 

And yet flic wil be blyndc, 

I fee in helpyng me. 

She fekes and will not fynde. 

I fee how fhe doth wrye, 

When I begynne to mone, 

I fee when I come nye, 

How fayne fhe would be gone. 

I fee what wil ye more, 

She will me gladly kill, 

And you fhall fee therfore 
That fhe fhall have her will. 

I cannot live with hones. 

It is too hard a loode, 

I wil be dead at ones 
To do my Lady good. 

The Death of Z OR O AS, an Egiptian aftronomer, in 
the firfl fight that Alexander had with the Perfians. 

'VT O W clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan pafie the noys of dredtull trumpetts clang, 
Shrowded with fiiafts, the heaven with cloude of dartes. 
Covered the ayre. Againfl: lull iatted bulks. 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

■\Vhofe greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes ; 

So Macedons againfl the Perfians fare, 

Now corpfes hyde the purpurde loyle with blood ; 

Large flaughter on eche lide, but Perfes more, 

Moyft fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers bate, 
Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to fiighte. 

The litening Macedon by fwordes, by gleaves. 

By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereft kyn, 

Oxate prelerves with horfemen on a plumpe 
Before his carr, that none his charge fhould give. 

Here grunts, here groans, eche where ftrong youth is 
fpent : 

Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 
The Perfes foweth all kind of cruel death : 

With throte yent he roares, he lyeth along 
Hisentrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 

Hym fmytes the club, hym woundesfarre flryking bowe, 
And him the fling, and him the fhining fword ; 

He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he refles. 

Right over ftoode in fnowwhite armour brave. 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his booke j 
And in celeftiall bodies he could tell 
The moving meeting light, afpedt, cclips, 

And influence, and conflellations all 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere. 

Of plenty florde. what figne forewarned death. 

How winter gendreth fnow, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth feafon well the foyle. 

Why fummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes. 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 

\\ hether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 
Of four begyns among themfelves how great 
Proportion is ; what fway the erryng lightes 
Doth fend in courfe giyne that fyrft movyng heaven ; 
What, grees one from another diflant be, 

What flair doth lett the hurtfuil fyre to rage. 

Or him more mylde what oppofition makes. 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorfes fyre, 

What houfe eche one doth feeke, what plannett raises 
Within this heaven fphere, nor that lmall thynges 
I fpeake, whole heaven he clofeth in his brell. 

This fage then in the flarres hath fpyed the fates 
Threatned him death without delay, and, fith, 

Fie faw he could not fatall order chaunge, 

Foreward he- prefl in battayle, that he might 
Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand defirous to be flam, 

The bouldcfl borne, and worthiefl in the fcilde j 
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And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe. 

And feking death, in fyrll front of his rage, 

Comes delperately to Alexanders face. 

At him with dartes one after other throwes, 

With recklefle wordes and clamour him provokes, 
And fay tli, Neclanaks ballard fhamcfull llayne 
Of mothers bed, why lofefl thou thy ftrokes, 
Cowardes among. Turn thee to me, in cale 
Manhood there be fo much left in thy heart. 

Come fight with me, that on my helmet wearc 
Apollo’s laurell both for learninges laude. 

And eke for martial! praife, that in my fliielde 
The feven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 

The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 
The wilfull wight, and with foft words ayen, 

0 monllrous man 'quoth he) what fo thou art, 

1 pray thee live, ne ilo not with thy death 
This lodge of Lore, the Mules manfion marre ; 

That treafure houfe this hand fliall never fpoyie. 

My fword fhall never bruife that fkilfull brayne. 

Long gather’d heapes of lcience lone to fpill ; 

O how fayre fruites may you to mortail men 
From Wifdoms garden give; how many may 
By you the wifer and the better prove : 

What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee ; 
Perlwades to be downe, fent to depe Averne, 

Where no artes flourifh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all thefe favves. When thus the lbveieign laid. 
Alighted Zoroas with fword unflieathed. 

The carclefs king there frnoate above the greve, 

At th’ opening ol his quiflies wounded him. 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground : 

The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnalhe. 

But yet his mynde he bent in any wile 
Hym to lorbeare, fett fpurrs unto his flede. 

And turnde away, leil anger of his finarte 
Should caufe revenger hand deale batefull blowes; 

But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 

One Meleager could not bear this fight. 

But ran upon the faid Egyptian rude. 

And cute him in both knees : he fell to ground, 

■\\ herewith a whole rout came of fouldiours Herne' 
And all in pieces hewed the fely fcg. 

But happely the folds fled to the ilarrcs. 

Where, under him, he hath full fight of all. 

Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 

The Perfians waild luch fapience to forgoe. 

The very lone the Macedonians wifht ° 

He would have lived, king Alexander fclfe 
Dcmde him a man unmete to dye at all ; 

Who wonne like praife for conquell of his Yre, 

As for lloute men in field that day fubdued, 

Who princes taught how to difeerne a man, 

1 hat in his head lo rare a jewel beares 
But over all thole fame Camenes, thole fame. 

Divine Camenes, whole honour he procurde, 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale. 

Lamented, and lor thankes, all that they’can 
Do cherifh hym deeeaft, and fett him free. 

From dark oblivion of devouring death. 

Barclay wrote about 1550 ; his chief work is the Ship 

c todies, of which the tollowing extradl will Ihew his 
ilyle. 

Of Mockers and Scorners, and falfe Accufers. 

0 I Icartlefs foolcs, hafle here to our dodlrine, 

Leaue oft the wayes of your enormitie. 

Enforce you to my pre eptes to encline, 
roi here fliall I thewe you good and veritie : 

Encline, and ye finde fliall great profperitie, 

Enlumg the dodtrine of our lathers olde. 

And godly lawes in valour worth great golde. 

ix7i • i 10 t * Ut Ki’lowe the graces manyfolde 
Which are in vertue, fnall finde auauncement : 

\\ herfore ye fooles that in your finne are bolde, 

liivef ' Vlldome > and leaue your lewde intent, 

Wudome is the way of men moll excellent : 

1 herlore haue done, and (hortly fpede your pace, 

To quaynt your felt and company with grace. 

League 
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Learne what is vertue, therin is great folace, 

Learne what is truth, iadnes and piudence. 

Let orutche be gone, and grauiue purchalc, 

Forfake your tody and inconuemence, 

tofeioLtoolesiand.vtofuco.knce 

Followe ye vertue, chicle roote of godlynes. 

For it and wifedome is ground of denl y n , e *\ , 

But in this little barge in principall 
All toolilli mockers 1 purpoie to repreue. 

Cl we h h backe that leeleth itchc or greue 
Moclar" and fcorntrs that ate hatde ot beleue, 

WUh f rough combe here will I clawc and grate, 

Tn orouc if they will from their vice remeue, 
l“d P Ee thc/folly, which caufeth great debate : 
Suche caytiues fpare neyther poore man nor ellate, 

And where their felfe are mode worthy derifion. 

Other men to fcorne is all their moll condition. 

Yet are mo fooles of this abufion, 

Whiche of wife men defpifeth the 

With mowes, mockes, lcorne, and collufion. 

Rewarding rebukes for their good dilcipline . 

Shewe to fuche wifdome, yet fhall they not encline 
Unto the fame, but fet nothing therb>. 

But mocke thy do&rine, Hill or openly. 

So in the worlde it app^areth commonly. 

That who that will a foule rebuke or blame, 

A mocke or mowe fhall he haue by and by : 

Thus in derifion haue fooles their lpeciall game. 

Correct a wile man that woulde elchue ill name, 

And fayne would learne, and his lewde life amende, 
And to thy wordes he gladly fhall intende. 

If by mislortune a rightwife man oflende. 

He crladly fuffereth a lulle corredion, 

And°him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 

Him felfe putting mekely unto fubiedion, 

Folowing his preceptes and good diredion : 

But yf that one a toole rebuke or blame, 

Fie fliall his teacher hate, (launder and diffame. 

Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own fliame. 

And iiis owne dartes retourne to him agayne. 

And fo i he fore wounded with the lame. 

And in wo endeth, great mifery and payne. 

It alfo proued lull otten is certayne, . _ 

That they that on mockers alway their mindes cafl, 
Shall ot all other be mocked at the lafl. 

He that goeth right, lledtafl, lure, and fall. 

May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame. 

And he that is white may well his Homes cafl, 

Agaynfl a man of Inde : but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vfeth the fame. 

But who that of finne is cleane in deede and thought. 
May him well fcorne whofe liuing is Harke nought. 
The fcornes of Naball full dere fliould haue been bought, 
If Abigayl his wife difer te and fage. 

Had not by kindnes right cralty meanes fought. 

The wrath of Dauid to temper and aflwage. 

Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 


Two and fortie children rent and corne, 

l or they the prophet* ^ 

So might they curie the time tnac ui-y 
For their mocking of this prophete diuine . 

So many other ol this fort often mouine 
For their lewde mockes, and tall into ruine. 

Thus is it foly for wife men to encline, 

To this lewde flocke offooks, lor He th?u fca.l 
Them mofle Horning that are mofl bad ol all. 

The L.enuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 

Ye mocking fooles that in fcorne fet your ioy. 

Proudly defpifing Gods punition : 

Take ye example by Cham the fonne of Noy, 

Which laughed his father vnto derilion. 

Which him after curfed lor his tranfgreflion. 

And made him feruaunt to ail his lync and llocke. 

So fliall ye caytifs at the conclufion. 

Since ye are nought, and other fcorne and mocke. 

About the year 1553 wrote Dr. Wtlfon, a man cele- 
brated for the politenefs ot his ftyle, and the extent ot 
his knowledge : what was the (late of our language in 
his time, the following may be of uie to ihow. 

TjRonunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the voycc, 
A countenaunce, and all the whole bodye, accordynge 
to the worthines of fuche woordes and mater as by- 
fpeache are declared. The vfe hereof is fuche tor anye 
one that liketh to haue prayle for tellynge his tale in open 
afiemblie, fiat hauing a good tongue, and a comelye 
countenaunce, he fhalbe thought to pafie all other that 
haue the like vttcraunce : thoughe they haue much bet- 
ter learning. The tongue geueth a certayne grace to 
euerye matter, and beautifieth the caufe in like maner, 
as a fwete foundynge lute muche fetteth lorthe a meane 
deuifed ballade. Ur as the founde of a good inllrumente 
ftyrreth the hearers, and moueth muche delite, fo a 
cleare foundyng voice comiorteth muche our deintie 
eares, with muche fwete melodie, and cauleth vs to a!— 
lowe’ the matter rather for the reporters fake, then the 
reporter for the matters fake. Demofthenes thertore, 
that famoufe oratour, beyng afleed what was the chieteft 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chicle and onely praife to 
Pronunciation ; being demaunded, vvh t was the feconde, 
and che thirde, he ltd made anfwere Pronunciation, 
and would make none other aunlwere, till they lefts 
afleyng, declaryng hereby that arte without vtteraunce 
can dooe nothyng, vtceraunce without arte can dooe 
rio-ht muche An . no doubte that man is in outwarde 
apparaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 
tongue, and a comely geflure of his body. /Eflhines 
lykwyfe beyng bannilhed his councrie through Demoilhe- 
nes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his own oration, 
and Demofthenes aunfwere thereunto, by force whereof 
he was bannilhed, and all they marueiled muche at the 
exccllencie ot the fame: then ( q d /Efchincs ) you 

would have marueiled muche more if you had heard 
hymfelfe fpeak it. Thus beyng cafl in miferie and bun- 
niflied for euer, he could not but geue fuch great reporte 
of his deadly and mortal ennemy. 


Thus have I deduced the Englijh language from the fuch a manner that its progrefs may be eafily traced, and 
age of Alfred to that of Elizabeth ; in lome parts im- the gradations obferved, by which it advanced from its 
perfeflly for want of materials ; but I hope, at lead, in firfl rudenels to its prefent elegance. 


A G R A M- 
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GRAMMAR 


OF THE 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


RAMMAR, which is the art of ujfrlg words different forms, our alphabet may be properly fa.d to confift of 

properly , comprifes four parts ; Orthography 
Etymology, Syntax, and Profody. 


t J 

In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the 
common grammarians, without enquiring whether a fitter diitnbunon 
miffht not be found. Experience has long fiiovvn this method to be 

as to obviate confufion, and fo comprehcnfive as to prevent - " v . ‘ \ c — j u r 

anv inconvenient omiflions. I likewife ufc the terms already re- the pradlCC to write y in the end of words, as tty, holy 

ccivcd, and already underftood, though perhaps others more proper before i, as from die, dying ; from beautify , beautifying ; 

might fometimes be invented. Sylburgius and other innowtors, h w0 tfofays, days , eyes ; and in Words derived from 

the Greek, Ui *&£ originally wirh a, as fyfim. 

language. cu'r^cc, fympathy , 

. rJ For « we often write w after a vowel, to make a 
Orthography is the art of combining letters into Jyl- diphthong ; as raw, grew , view , vow , flowing, low- 
tables, and fyllables into words. It therefore teaches pre- ^ 

vioufly the term and found of letters. The founds of all the letters are various. 

The letters of the Englilh language are. In treating on the letters, I fliall not, like fome other gramma- 

rians, enquire into the original of their form as an antiquarian ; nor 
into their formation and prolation by the organs of fpeech, as a me- 
chanick, anatomill, or phyfiologilt ; nor into the properties and gra- 
dation of founds, or the elegance or harlhnefs of particular combina- 
tions, as a writer of univerful and tranfcendental grammar. 1 con- 
fider the Englilh alphabet only as it is Englilh ; and even in this nar- 
row view I follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with 
more reverence than judgment, bccaufe by writing in Englilh i fup- 
pofe my reader already acquainted with the Englilh language ; and 
becaufe of founds in general it may be obl’erved, that words are unable 
to deferibe them. An account therefore of the primitive and (itnple 
letters is ufelefs almolt alike to thofe who know their found, and 
thole who know it not. 

Of VOWELS. 

A. 

A has three founds, the (lender, open, and broad. 

A (lender is found in mod: words, as face, mane and 
in words ending in at ion, as creation , falvation , gene- 
ration. 

The a flender is the proper Englilh a, called very jultly by Erpenius, 
in his Arabick Grammar, a Ar.gluum cum e mijlum, as having a middle 
found beeween the open a and the e. The French have a fimilar 
found in the word pais, and in their e mafeuline. 

A open is the a of the Italian, or nearly refembles it ; 
as father, rather , congratulate , fancy , glafs. 

A broad refembles the a of the German ; as all , 
wall , call. 

Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written 
with au, as fault, moult ; and we Hill fay fault, •vault. This was 
probably the Saxon found, for it is yet retained in the northern dia- 
lects, and in the rullick pronunciation ; as maun for man, bound for 
band. 

The (Fort a approaches to the a open, as grafs. 

The long a, if prolonged by e at the end of the word, 
is always flender, as graze, fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with i or y, and u or w. 

letters unTyeifiily ufel i7prWng ; flj A \ ° r 7' as in f S t Sf’ h “ °" ly , the found 

,7 llc > \ ™d or and per ciation from piane , wa „ e _ * 

m w ‘ a ft' Jf' * ft' ft ft' ft ft * Au or aw has the found the German a, as raw, 

ft' ®. ft, ft, ft, ft, ft, ft, fi, flt, ft, ffi , & naughty. 

Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becaufe anciently A§ is fometimes found in Latin words not compleatly naturalifed or 
U“* A “ " eI1 as “ ^ere €K P relTed by the fame charafler ; aflimilated. but is no Englilh diphthong ; and is more properly ex- 

as thofe letters, which had always different powers, have now prelied by fingle t, as Ctfnr , Etttas, 

a 


twenty-fix letters. 

None of the fmall confonants have a double form, except f s ; or 
which f is ufed in the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 

Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 

Such is the number generally received ; but for i it is 


Roman. 

Italick. 

Old Englilh. 

Name. 

A a 

A a 

% a 

a 

B b 

B b 

25 b 

be 

C c 

C c 

C c 

fee 

D d 

D d 

5D a 

dee 

E e 

E c 

e c 

e 

F f 

F f 

f f 

# 

G g 

G S 

<5 ft 

jee 

H h 

H h 

i) \J 

aitch 

I i 

I i 

i 

i (or ja 

J j 

y j 

31 i 

j confonant. 

K k 

K k 

U ft 

ka 

L 1 

L l 

% i 

el 

M m 

M m 

IB m 

em 

N n 

N n 

& n 

en 

O o 

0 o 

<B o 

0 

P P 

P P 

P P 

pee 


2 

<& a 

cue 

R r 

R r 

B r 

ar 

S f s 

S fs 

& f0 

0 

T t 

T t 

C t 

tee 

U u 

U u 

u 

u (or va 

V v 

V v 

B ft 

v confonant, 

W w 

W w 

ID Ui 

doable u 

X x 

X x 

% V 

ex 

Y y 

r y 

W P 

ivy 

Z z 

Z z 

Z 5 

zed, more 



commonly izzard 



or uzzard, that is. 



f hard. 


To thefe may be added certain combinations of 


E. 



A GRAMMAR OF THE 


E. 

E is the letter which occurs moll frequently in the Englilh lan- 
guage. 

E is long, as in f eerie -, or fhort, as in cellar, feparate, 
celebrate , men, then. 

It is always fhort before a double confonant, or two 
cenfonants, relent, medlar, reptile, ferpent , cellar , cejfa- 
tion, blcffing, fell, felling, debt. 

R is always mute at the end of a word, except in mo- 
nofyllables that have no other vowel, as the or proper 
names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe being ufed to mo- 
dify the foregoing confonant, as fince, once , hedge , 
oblige ; or to lengthen the preceding vowel, as ban, 
biuie \ can, edne -, pin, pine ; tun , time -, rob , robe -, pSp, 
pope -, fir , fire cur,' cure -, tub, tube. 

. all words which now terminate in confonants ended an- 

ciently in c, as year, yeare ; nxilducfs, vjildneffe ; which e probably had 
the force of the French e feminine, and conllituted a fyllablc with its 
aflociate confonant ; for, in old editions, words arc fometimes di- 
viced thus, clea ve, fcl-le, knovslcd-ge. This e was perhaps for a time 
vocal or dent in poetry as convenience required ; but it has been 
long wholly mute. Camden calls it the filcnt e. 

It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as 
glove, live, give. 

It has fometimes in the end of words a found ob- 
feure, and fcarcely perceptible, as open, fhapen , Jhotten , 
tbiftle, participle , metre , lucre. 

E forms a diphthong with a, as near 5 with i, as 
deign, receive-, and with u or w, as new, flew. 

Ea founds like e long, as mean -, or like ee , as dear, 
clear, near. 

Ei is founded like e long, as feize, perceiving. 

Eu founds as u long and foft. 

F., a, u arc combined in beauty and its derivatives, but 
have only the found of «. 

E may be laid to form a diphthong by reduplication 
as agr-ee, fletpmg. 

Eo is found in ytar.n, where it is founded as e Ihort : and in Hoik 
where it is pronounced like ee. ‘ e ’ 

I. 

I has a found, long, as fine ; and Ihort, as fin. 

That is eminently obfcrvable in i, which may belikewifc remarked 
in other letters, that the Ihort found is not the long found conti lifted 
hut a found wholly different. * 

The long found in monofyllablcs is always marked by 
the e final, as thin , thine. ' 

I is often founded before r as a fliort u ; as flirt, fir ft, 
fhirt. 

jt forms a diphthong only with e, as field, fhield, 
which is founded as the double ee -, except friend, which 
is founded as frhid. 

IU joined with eu in lieu, and no in -view ; which triphthones are 
founded as the open u. r 

o. 

O is long, as bone, obedient, corroding ; or fliort as 

block, knock, oblique , lill. 

IVomen is pronounced wimen. 

The Ihort 0 has fometimes the found of a clofe u, as fin, come. 

O coalefces into a diphthong with *, as moan, groan 
appr oach ; oa has the found of 0 long. ’ 

O is united to c in fome words derived from Crept ,, „„„ 
but w being not an Engl, ih diphthong, they are better written"* 
they arc founded, wifh only r, economy. 

W ith i, as oil, foil , moil, noifome. 

This coalition of letters feems to unite the founds of the two let 
tern as Ur as two founds can be united without being deftroyed and 
ucreforc approaches more nca.ly than any combination in our tongue 
to the nouou oi a diphLbong. ° c 

With 0, as boot , boot, cooler-, 00 has the found of the 
Italian u. 

W ith u or w, as our, power, flower ; but in fome 
words has only the found of * long, as in foul, bowl, 
fow,grow Theie different founds are ufed todiftinguilh 
different ligmficauons ; as bow, an inftrument for (hoot- 
ing ; bow, a deprefiion of the head : fow, the flie of a 
boar ; few, to fcatter feed: bowl, an orbicular body: 
cowl, a wooden veflel. 1 

Ou is fometimes pronounced like 0 foft, as court ■ 
fometimes like 0 fliort, as cough -, fometimes like « clofe 
is could- or it open, as rough, tough-, which ufc only 
can teach. ’ 


Ou is frequently ufed in the laft fyllable of words which in 
end in or, and are made Englilh, as honour, labour, favour, f r0n ^ ^ 
nor , labor, favor. 

Some late innovators have ejefted the u, without confidering that 
the laft fyllable gives the found neither of or nor ur, but a found be- 
tween them, if not compounded of both; befides that they are pr 0 . 
bably derived to us from the French nouns in cur, as honour, favour 

u. 

U is long in ufc, confufion -, or fliort, as its, concuf. 
flon. 

It coalefces with a, e , i, 0 but has rather in thefe 
combinations the force of the w confonant, as quaff, 
queji, quit, quite, languifb ; fometimes in ui the i lofcs 
its found, as in juice. It is fometimes mute before a 1 

i, y, as guard, gueft, guife, buy. 

V is followed by e in virtue, but the e has no found. 

Ue is fometimes mute at die end of a word, in imitation of the 
French, as prorogue, fynagogue, finite, vague, harangue. 

Y. 

T is a vowel, which, as Quintilian obferves of one 
of the Roman letters, we might want without inconvc 
mence, but that we have it. It fupplies the place of 
* at the end of words, as thy, before an i, dying. 
and is commonly retained in derivative words where it 
was part of a diphthong in the primitive ; as deflrey de 
ftreyer ; betray , betrayed, betrayer ; pray, prayer - hr, 
faycr \ day, days. ' ' ' - * 

r being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly ufed where / I, 
now put, occurs very f.equeudy in all old books. 

General Rules. 

A vowel in the beginning or middle fyllable, before 
two confonants, is commonly fliort, as opportunity. 

In monolyllables a Angle vowel before a Angle "confo- 
nant is fliort, as flag, frog. 


Of CONSONANTS. 

B. 

B has one unvaried found, fuch as it obtains in other 
languages. 

It is mute in debt, debtor, fubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, 
dumb , thumb , climb, comb, womb. 

It is ufed before / and r, as black, brown. 

c. 

C has before e and i the found of/ ; as fmccrely, cen - 
trick, centup, circular, ciflern, city, flccity : before a, 
and «, it founds like k, as calm, concavity, copper, in- 
corporate, cunofity, concupifcence. 

C might he omitted I in the language without lofs, fince one of its 
founds might be fupphed by/, and the other by k, but that it nre- 

«"*• 

Ch has a found which is analyfed into tjh, as church, 
chin, crutch. It is the fame found which die Italians 
give to t|ie r Ample before i and e, as citta, cerro. 

Ch is lounded like k in words derived from the Greek, 
as fbymift, fcheme, cboler. Arch is commonly founded 
ark before a vowel, as archangel-, and with the Englilh 
lound ot ch before a confonant, as arebbifhop. 

chine! chifi* French WOrd3 n0t yet affinlllated * found * like/,, as 
fore vve wrirl"? *3? ? rth °& ra P h y> never ends a word ; them 

■S 'cS££‘** : " l “ ch *"• u..b. in fuch 

It is ufed before l and r, as clock, crofi. 

D 

Is uniform in its found, as death, diligent. 

It is ufed before r, as drove, drefi-, and w, as dwell. 


F. 

. F ' h , avin g a name beginning with a vowel, it 

is numbered by the grammarians among the femi- 
\ovve s, yet has 1 this quality of a mute, that it is com- 
modioufly founded before a liquid, as fiajk, fly, freckle. 
It has an unvanable found, except that of is fometimes 
ipoken nearly as ov. 


VJ. 


two ^p ur| ds, one hard, as in gay, go, gun ; the 
other fofr, as in gem, giant. 4 y * * 

At 
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At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, fnug, 

^ Before e and i the found is uncertain, 

G before is foft, as gem, generation , except in £< , 

void zeefc, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from w t 

Sn|t /a if A jMpr. a°d 8—^ »■ 

at the end of words, as finger. . 

G is mute before «, as gnafh, flgn, foreign. 

G before i is hard, as give, except in giant, gtg«*Mk, 
gibbet, gibe, giblets, giles, giU, gMerwer, gin, gtnger, 

ein Gt in beginning of a word has the found of the 
hard g, asgho/ly, in the middle, and fometimes at the 
end, It is quite filent, as though, right, fought, fpoken 

th °lc has’ often at the end the found of /, as laugh -, 
whence laughter retains the fame found in the middle; 
cough, ticigh, feugh, tough, enough, flough. 

It is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronunciation gb 

r r. ^ miffiir.il. whu'li lh iiill COllLl- 


H. 

U is a note of afpiration, and /hows that the following 
vowel muft be pronounced with a ftreng emiflion of the 
Jpteath, at hat, horfe. 

It feldom, perhaps never, begins any but the hrtt 
fyllable, in which it is always founded with a full 
breath, except in heir, herb, heftier , honour, bumble , 
hone}, humour, and their derivatives. 


J. 

J confonant founds uniformly like the foft£, and is 
therefore a letter ufeleis, except in etymology, as eja- 
culation, jtftcr, jocund , juice. 

K: 

K has the found of hard c, and is ufed before e and /, 
where, according to Enghfli analogy, c would be foft, 
as kept, king, jkirt , flicptick, for fo it fhould be wutten, 
not fceptick. 

It is ufed before «, as knell, knot, but totally lofes its found. 

K is never doubled but c is ufed before it to fliorten 
the vowel by a double confonant, as cockle, p: kle. 


L. 

L has in Englifli the fame liquid found as in other 
languages. 

The cuftom is to double the / at the end of monofyllab'cs, as kill, 
eta'll, full Thefe vsoids were originally written kille, vjil/e, fut/e; 
and when the e firll grew lilent, and was afterwards omitted, the 
U was retained, to give force, according to the analogy of our lan- 
guage. to the foregoing vowel. 

L is fometimes mute, as in calf, half, halves, cakes, 
could, would, fhould, pfalm, talk, falmon, falcon. 

The Saxon, who delighted in guttural founds, fometimes afpira>cd 
the/ at the beginning of words, as hb F , a loaf or bread, hUp p8 , 
a lord ; but this pronunciation is now duufed. 

Le at the end of words is pronounced like a weak cl, 
in which the e is almofl: mute, as table, fhultle. 

M. 

M ha s always the fame found, as murmur, monu- 
mental. 


N is fometimes mute after m, as damn, com 
hymn. 

P. 

P has always the fame found, which the Welfli 
Germans confound with B. 

P is fometimes mute, as in pfalm, and between ;; 
t, as tempt. 

' Ph is ufed for / in words derived from the Gree 
fhilofopba ■, philanthropy, Philip. 

Qi 

an Pull in ? the A lat lW cs> is alwa V s followed 
and has a found which our Saxon anccftors we 


tongue. 


R. 

R has the fame rough fnarling found as in other 
longues. 

The Saxons ufed often to put b before it. as before / at the be- 

ufed m^vords derived from the Greek, as myrrh, myrrhinc, 
atarrbouj, rheum, rhcumatick , rhyme 

Re, at the end of fome words derived from the Latin 


S has a hifling found, as filiation, flfter. 

A fingle s feldom ends any word, except the third perfon of verbs, 
a, loves, grew, and the plurals of nouns, as tree, bufies, dtjlrrfic: ; 
the pronouns tbit, bn, our,, yours, us-, the adverb thus ; and words 
derived from Latin, as rebus, fur plus ; the dole being always cither 
in ft, as houje, horfe, or in Js, as graft, drejs , blifs, leys, anciently 
graffc, drtfft. 

S Angle, at the end of words, has a groflfer found, 
like thac ot z, as trees , eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus , 
furplus. 

It founds like 2 before ion, if a vowel goes before, 
as intruflon -, and like f, if it follows a confonant, as 
converflon. 

It founds like 2 before e mute, as refufe, and before 
y final, as rofy -, and in thole words, bofom, defire, wif- 
dom, prifon, prifoner, prefer.t, prefent, damfcl , cafement. 

It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be founded before all 
confonants, except x and z, in which t is compriied, x being only 
ks, and 2 a hard or grofs f. This / is therefore termed by gram- 
marians f,rr jot cf acts litera-, the rcal'on of which th 1 rned Dr. 
Clarke erroneoully fuppofed to be, that in fome words it might be 
doubled at pleafure. Thus we find in fcveial languages : 

ZSttrvfMf fcatter, flegno, fdruccitslo, JfavclLre, eft fgot. ’.rare, 
fgrana'e, Jhcke, f umber, fmeit, Jlrift, yfii.c, Jy.ctdcur, Jprtug, fiuceze, 
Jlrcvj, frp, flrengtb, flrarxen, Jvcntura, jvacll. 

S is mute in ij le, ifland, demefnc, vif count. 


T. 

T has its cuflomary found, as take, temptation. 

'll before a vowel has the found of ft, as fahaticn, 
except an f goes before, as qtieftion, excepting like- 
wife derivatives from y, as mighty, mightier. 

Tb has two founds ; the one foft, as thus , whether-, 
the other hard, as thing, think. The found is foft in 
thefe words, then , thence, and there, with their deriva- 
tives and compounds, that, thefe, thou , thee, thy, thine, 
their, they, this, thefe, them, though, thus, and in all 
words between two vowels, as father, whether ; and be- 
ween r and a vowel, as burthen. 

In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder , faith , 
faithful. Where it is foftened at the end of a word, an c 
filent muft be added, as breath, breathe cloth, clothe. 


V. 

V has a found of near affinity to that of /, vain, 
vanity. 

From f in the Iflandick alphabet, v is only diftinguilhed by a dia- 
critical point. 

w. 

Of w, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted 
vowel, fome grammarians have doubted whether it 
ever be a confonant ; and not rather as it is called a 
double u or ou, as water may be rcfolved into ouater ; 
but letters of the fame found are always reckoned confo- 
nants in other alphabets : and it may be obferved, that 
w follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance, as frefty winter. 

Wh has a found accounted peculiar to the Englilh, 
which the Saxons better exprefifed by hp, low, as what, 
whence, whiting-, in whore only, and fometimes in 
wholefome , wh is founded like a limple h, 

X. 

X begins no Englilh word ; it has the found of ks, 
as axle , extraneous. 

Y. 

2 , when it follows a confonant, is a vowel ; when it 
precedes either vowel or diphthong, is a confonant, 

y. 
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ye, young. It is thought by fome to be in all cafes a 
vowel. But it may be obferved of y as of w, that ic 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, as rcfy youth. 

Z. 

Z begins no word originally Engliih; it has the 
found as its name izzard or / hard exprefies, of an 
/ uttered with clofer compreflion of the palate by the 
tongue, as freeze , froze. 

In orti.ography I have fuppofed orthoepy , or juji utterance of words, 
to be included ; orthography being only 'the art of exprefling certain 
founds by proper charadlers. I have therefore obferved in what 
words any of the letters are mute. 

Moil of the writers of Engliih grammar have given long tables of 
words pronounced otherwife than they are written, and feein not fuf- 
ficiendy to have coniidered, that of Engliih, as of all living tongues, 
there is a double pronunciation, one curfory and colloquial, the other 
regular and foiemn. i he curfory pronunciation is always vague and 
uncertain, bring made different in different mouths by negligence, un* 
Ikiliulnefs, or affcdlatton. The folemn pronunciation, though by no 
means iiYiinutab e and permanent, is yet always lefs remote from the 
orthography, and lefs liable to capricious innovation. "I hey have 
however generally formed their tables according to the curfory fpeech 
of thofc with whom they happened to converfe; and concluding that 
the whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have 
often cltablilhed the jargon of the loweft of the people as the model 
of fpeech. 

For pronunciation the bed general rule is, to confider thofe as 
the moll elegant fpeakers who deviate lead from the written words. 

There have been many fchemes offered for the emendation and 
fettlement of our orthography, which, like that of other nations, 
being formed by chance, or according to the fancy of the earlicll 
writers in rude ages, was at fird very various and uncertain, and is 
yet diffidently irregular. Of thefe reformers fome have endea- 
voured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunciation, 
without conddering that this is to meafure by a ihadow, to take that 
for a model or llandard which is changing while they apply it. Others, 
lefs abfurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of fuccefs, have 
endeavoured to proportion the number of letters to that of founds, 
that every found may have its own character, and every character 
a Angle found. Such woyld be the orthography of a new ianguage 
to be formed by a lynod 6f grammarians upon prificiplcs of fciencc. 
But who can hope to prevail on nations to change their pradlice, 
and make all their old books ufelefs ? or what advantage would a 
new orthography procure equivalent to the confudon and perplexity 
of fuch an alteration ? 

Some of thefe fchemes I fliall however exhibit, which may be 

ufed according to the diverflties of genius, as a guide to reformers, 
or terrour to innovators. 


But if tu Iuf) diiWltj it bj, 

Sal I Sm bat lur Sat from diBtz <kr 
Mj brouit ? ah ! far bj fuj rtpros from mj, 

Wat kan I la du Bin htr lull fiirfar, 

&b I her du rrward kanot reftwr ? 

Dj, raBcr dj, and djij du hir frrb, 

D ij h«r fart), and liDij her aiW. 

Dj Ijf pj gab, Bj ljf pj dub dtzert). 

Dj, raier di, im elm from her fer&ii fwrrb. 

Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want 
an undemanding which might have qualified him for better em- 
ployment. He feeras to have been more fanguine than his prede- 
ceffors, for he printed his book according to his own fcheme • 
which the following Ipecimen wiii make ealily underiiood. 

But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to 
come among them being troubled, it is better to Hand upon your 
guard, than to trull to their gentlenefs. For the fafeguard of your 
face, which they have moft mind unto, provide a purfehood, made 
of coarfe boulteiing, to be drawn and knit about your collar, w hich 
for more iafety is to be lined againft the eminent parts with woollen 
cloth. Firfl cut a piece about an inch and a half broad, and half 
a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from one 
ear to the other ; which being fowed in his place, join unto it two 
fhort pcces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the 
checks, and then fet an other piece about the breadth of a fhiiling 
againft the top of the nofe. At other times, when they are not an- 
gered, a little piece half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and part* 
about them, may ferve though it be in the heat of the day. 

Bet ptnfoerrr you bav’ occafion to trubblc Bcir patienc’, or to c#nra among Bvm 
l«ing trubled, it is better to Hand upon your gard. Sin to trull to Bdr gentlenes. 
For 5 : fafgard of yourfac’, pa 8<-y bay’ moft mind 1 unto, provid’ a purfchoai 
mad’ of c»rfc boullering, to b«f drawn and knit about your coifur, pi, for mot’ 
faf’ty is to bee lined againft 8‘ eminent parts win woollen clot. Fiift cut a p«c’ 
about an iiu> aod a half broad, and half a yard long, to sett round by Be temples 
ana foi'head, from one eir to Be oScr j pij baring fewed in bis plac', join unto 
it two port p frees of the fam bretdt under Be eys, for the ball of Societies, and 
then fee an cBci pcrc’ about Be besadt of a pilling agaioft the top of Be nofe. At 
cBer tim’s, pen Bey ar’ not angered, a little pice’ half a quarter bro.d, to cover 
Be eys and parti about them, may ferve Bowj it be in the beat of Be day. JSutir 
ca the Nature and Prefer ties of Pees, 1654. 

In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination 
to change the orthography ; as appears, among other books, in fuch 
editions of the woiks of Milton as were publiihed by hinil'elf. Of 
thefe reformers every man had his own fcheme ; but they agreed in 
one general defign of accommodating the letters to the pronuncia- 
tion, by ejefling fuch as they thought fuperfluous. Some of them 
would have written thefe lines thus : 


-All the erth 


One of ihe firll who propofed a fcheme of regular orthography, 
W3s Sir Thomas Smith, fccretary of ftate to Queen Elizabeth, a 
man of real learning, and much pradlifed in grammatical difquifl- 
tions. Had he written tire following lines according to lus fcheme, 
they would have appeared thus. 

At length Erafmus, that great injur'd name. 

The glory of the priefthood, and the fhamc, 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb’rous age. 

And drove thofe holy Vandals off the ftage. 

At lenpB Ersfmur, Bit g- ; t Teg urd Dam, 

Ae glori of Be pieflhud, and Sr zam, 

Siermnd Be wild torrent of a barb’rous 2 g. 

And dior Bos koli Vandals oft Be flag. 

After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr. Gill, the 
celebrated mailer of St. Paul’s fchooi in London ; which I cannot 
reprelent cxadlly for want of types, but will npproach as nearly as I 
can by means of charadlers now in ufe as to make ic undcrflood, ex- 
hibiting two llanzas of Spenfcr in the reformed orthography. 

Spcnfcr, book iii. canto 5. 

Unthankful wretch, faid he, is this the meed. 

With which her fovereign mercy thou doil quite ? 

Thy life Ihe faved by her gracious deed j 
But thou doll ween with vdlanous defpight. 

To blot her honour, and her hcav’nly light. 

Die, rather die, than fo difloyally. 

Deem of her high defert, or feem fo light. 

Fair death it is to fhun more lhame ; then die. 

Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 

But if to love dilloyalty it be. 

Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought ? ah I far be fuch reproach from me. 

What can 1 lefs do, than her love therefore, 

Sith I her due reward cannot reftore ? 

Die, rather die, and dying do her ferve. 

Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 

Thy life ihe gave, thy life Ihe doth deferve ; 

Die, lather die, than ever from her fervice fwerve. 

Vnbonkful wns, faid bj, iz Sil Be mjd, 

Wif) lois h-r foturain mirfi Boa dull qujt ? 

Dj Ijf pj (abed bj her graliui djd ; 

But B 4 u dull wen wifi biliaui difpjr, 

Tu blot hir honor, and her bebnlj Hit, 

Dj, raStr di, Bin fa difloialj. 

Djm of hir bib dizsrf, or fjm fo liit. 

Fair def) it iz tu pun m«r p«m ; 8m dj, 

Dj, raBcr dj, Bm tb;r lub diftoialj. 



Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier dais. 

Biftiop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philofophical 
language, propofed, without expefling to be followed, a regular or- 
thography ; by which the Lord’s piayer is to be written thus : 

Yar Fadher h /i'.fli art in heven, halloed bi dhyi nam, dhjri cing^ym tym, dby 
kill bi dyn in ertli ai it is in heven, Sec. 

We have Cnee had no general reformers ; but fome ingenious men 
have endeavoured to deferve well of their country, by' writing honor 
and labor for honour and labour , red For read in tire preter-tenfo, sals 
for fays, refete for repeat , ex plane for explain, or dedame for declaim. 
Ol thclc it may be faid, that as they have done no good, they have 
done little harm ; both bccaule they have innovated liule, and be* 
caufe few have followed them. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

E TYMOLOGY teaches the deduction of one 
word from another, and the various modifica- 
tions by which the fenle of the fame word is diverli- 
fied ; as borfe, horfes ; I love, I loved . 

Of the Article, 

The Englifli have two articles, an or a, and the. 
An, a. 

A has an indefinite fignification, and means one, with 
fome reference to more as, ‘This is a good book, that is, 
one among the books that are good. He was killed by a 
fword, that is, fome faord. This is a better book for a 
man than a boy , that is, for one of thofe that are men than 
one of thofe that are boys. An army might enter without 
refifance, that is, any army. 

In the fenfes in which we ufe a or an in the Angular, 
we fpeak in the plural without an article ; as, thefe are 
good books. 

I have made an the original article, be caufe it is only the Saxon 
an, or a:n, one, applied to a new ufe, as the German tin, and the 
9 FrentB 
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French «. ; the « being cut off before a confonant in the fpeed of ut- 
terance. 


1 Grammarians of the laft age direft, that an Ihould be 
ufed before b ; whence it appears that the Englifli an- 
ciently afpirated lefs. An is ftill ufed before the blent h, 
as an herb , an honefi man : but otherwiie a ; as. 


A horfe, a horfe, my kingdom for * horfe. 

Shakefpeare. 


The has a particular and definite fignification. 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whole mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 

That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which 
W c live. So He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green 
herbs for the ufe of man ; that is, lor thofe beings that 
are cattle , and his ufe that is man. 

The is ufed in both numbers. 

I am as free as Nature firfl: made man, 

Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began, £ 

When wild in wcods ihe noble favage ran. Dryd. J 

Many words are ufed without articles *, as, 

1. Proper names, as John, Alexander , Longinus, Arif 
Par thus, Jerufalem, Athens, Rome, London. God is 

ufed as a proper name. . 

2. Abftra£t names, as blacknefs , witchcraft, virtue, 
vice, beauty, uglinefs, love, hatred , anger , goodnature, 

kindnefs. . 

3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any 

thing is implied : This is not beer, but water ■, This is 
not brafs , but fled. 

Of Nouns Substantives. 

The relations of Englifli nouns to words going be- 
fore or following are not exprefled by cafes, or changes 
of termination, but as in mofl: of the other European 
languages by prepofitions, unlels we may be laid to 
have a genitive cafe. 

Singular. 

Norn. Magifter, a Mafter, the Maftcr. 

Gen. Magiftri, of a Mafter, of the Mafter, or 

Mailers, the Matters. 

Dat. Magiftro, to a Mafter, to the Mafter. 

Acc. Magiftrum, a Mafter, the Mafter. 

Voc. Magifter, Mafter, O Maftcr. 

Abl. Magiftro, from a Mafter, from the Mafter. 

Plural. 

Nom. Magiftri, Mafters, the Matters. 

Gen. Magiftrorum, of Mafters, of the Mafters. 

Dat. Magiftris, to Mafters, to the Mafters. 

Acc. Magiftros, Mafters, the Mafters. 

• Voc. Magiftri, Mafters, O Mafters. 

Abl. Magiftris, from Mafters, from the Mafters. 


Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 

Mafter, Gen. Mafters. Plur. Mafters. 

Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 

Thefe genitives are always written with a mark of elifion, mafier 
fthelnrs, according to an opinion long received, that the ’s is a coi 
tradlion of bis, as the joldiers valour, for the foldier his valour : but th 
cannot be the true original, bccaufe 's is put to female nouns, HI 
mans beauty ; the Virgin's delicacy ; Haughty Juno's unrelenting hate 
and colledtive nouns, as Women's pajjions ; the rabble's tnfoleni e ; t). 
multitude's folly j in all thefe cafes it is apparent that his cannot 1 
underflood. We fay likewife, the foundation's flrength, the diamona 
iujlrc, the winter's Jtverity ; but in thefe cafes his may be undcrftooi 
he and his having formerly been applied to neuters in the place no 
fupplied by it and its. 

The learned, the fagacious Wallis, to whom every Englifli gran 
marian owes a tribute of revereneq, calls this modification of tl 
noun an adydive pofrjfsve 5 1 think with no more propriety than f 
might have applied the fame to the genitive in cquitum decus, Troj 
oris, or any other Latin genitive. 

'nris termination of the noun feems to conflitute a real genitii 
indicating poffelfion. It is derived to us from thofe who declini 
r m «, a fmtb J Geo. jvniBcj-, of a faith-, Plur. p.T.iSep, or j-miBir, (mist 
anu fo in two Other ol their ievea declenlions. 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poe 
both the genitive and plural were longer bv a fyllable than the origin 
word; ir.ieis, for knight's, in Chaucer j leavis, for leaves, in Specie 
hen a word ends in s, the genitive may be the fame with ti 
nominative, Vftttu temple. 


The plural is formed by adding j, as table, tables \ 

A, fin ‘ AM, /Ms ; mod, woods ; or " wl ’"“ 

not otherwife be founded, as alter ch, s, Jh, , » 

c founded like j, and g like j •, the mute e is vocal be- 
fore s, as lance, lances ; outrage, outrages. 

The formation of the plural and genitive Angular is the fame. 

A few words yet make the plural in n, as men, women, oxer., 
/wine, and more anciently eytn and Jhoon. T his formation is tha 
which generally prevails in the Teuton.ck dialed*. 

Words that end in / commonly form their plural by 
ves , us loaf, loaves ; Calf, calves. 

Except a few, muff, muffs ; chief, chiefs. So hoof roof, proof, re- 
lief, mifebitf, puff, ctff, dwarf, handkerchief, grief. 

Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice from lo ufe, vice from 
tnoufe, gee/e from goofc, feet from foot, dice from die, pence from penny, 
brethren from brother, children from child. 

Plurals ending in s have no genitives ; but we fay. 
Womens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againft 
the ladies hairs. Pope. 

Dr. Wallis thinks the Lords' houft may be laid for the boufe of Lord . 
but fuch phrafes are not now in ufe ; and furcly an Lnglifh ear re- 
bels againlt them. 

Of Adjectives. 

Adjectives in the Engliih language are wholly inde- 
clinable ; having neither cafe, gender, nor number, and 
being added to fubltantives in all relations without any 
change •, as, a good woman , good women , of a good wo- 
man ; a good man, good men, of good men. 

The .Comp ar if on of Adje Hives. 

The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by 
adding er, the fuperlative by adding efi, to the poficive-, 
as, fair , fair er, fair ejl\ lovely , lovelie/, \ovd\eJl ; fweet, 
Tweeter, fweete/?; low, lower, low ejt high, higher, 
high^/?. 

Some words arc irregularly compared •, as good, better , 
bejl ; bad, worfe , worft \ little, lefs, leaf near, nearer , 
next ; much, more, mojt ; many (or nice), more (for moerj, 
moft (for moeft) •, late, latter, latefi or la ft. 

Some comparatives form a fuperlative by adding moft , 
as nether , nelhermojt •, outer, outmofi ; under, undermofi ; 
up, upper, uppermoft ; fore, former y foremofi. 

Moft is fometimes added to a fubltantive, as topmofly 
foutbmoji. 

Many adjectives do not admit of comparifon by ter- 
minations, and are only compared by more and mofl , as 
benevolent, more benevolent, moft benevolent. 

All adjeCtives may be compared by more and moft, 
even when they have comparatives and fuperlativeS re- 
gularly formed •, as fair ; fairer , or more fair ■, fair eft, 
or mojt fair. 

In adjeflives that admit a regular conparifon, the comparative more 
is oftener ufed than the fuperlative mofl, as more fair is oftener written 
for fairer, than mofl fair f ox fair.fi. 

The companion of adjeCtives is very uncertain ; and 
being much regulated by commodioufnefs of utter- 
ance, or agreeablenels ol found, is not cafily reduced 
to rules. 

Monofyllables are commonly compared. 

Polyfyllables, or words of more than two fyllables, 
are feldom compared otherwife than by more and moft , 
as deplorable , more deplorable , moft deplorable. 

Diflfyllables are feldom compared if they terminate in 
fome , as fulfome , toilfome •, in fttl, as careful, fpleenful , 
dreadful -, in ing, as trifling , charming j in ous, as porous ; 
in lefs, as carelefs, harmlefs ; in ed, as wretched ■, in id, 
as candid ; in al, as mortal ; in ent, as recent, fervent •, 
in ain , as certain ; in me, as mijfive ; in dy, as woody 
in fy, as puffy ; in ky, as reeky, except lucky ; in my, 
as roomy ; in ny, as Jkinny ; in py, as ropy, except happy 
in ry, as hoary. 

Some comparatives and fuperlaiivcs arc yet found in good writers 
formed without regard to the foregoing rules ; but in a language 
fubjcfled fo little and fo lately to grammar, fuch anomalies mull fre- 
quently occur. 

So Jhady is compared by Milton. 

She in fl.-adiefl covert hid. 

Tun'd her notlurnal note. 

And virtuous. 

What Ihe wills to fay or do. 

Seems wifell, virtuoafift, difcreetell, bell. 

b 


Farad. Left. 

Farad. Loft. 

So 
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So trifling, by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. 

It is not fo dcioroas, in rcfpefl of God, that he (hould im- 
mediately do all the incaneft and trifling]} things himfelf, with- 
out making ufe of any inferior or fubordinatc minifter. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Famous, by Milton. 

I Ihall be named among the famoufejl 
Of women, fung at folemn fetlivals. Milton s' /gonijlts. 

Inventive, by Afcham. 

Thofe have the inventivrj] heads for all purpofes, and roundell 
tongues in all matters. Afcham' s Schoolmajlcr. 

Mortal, by Bacon. 

The mortaleft poifons praftifed by the Weft Indians, have 
fome mixture of the blood, fat, or flelh of man. Bacon. 

Natural, by Wctton. 

I will now deliver a few of the propereft and naturallefi con- 
(idcrations that belong to this piece. Wot ton s Architecture. 

Wretched, by JohnfoH. 

The voretchcder arc the contemners of all helps ; fuch as pre- 
fumiog on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at 
terms when they underftand not things. B. Johnfon. 

Powerful, by Milton. 

We have fuftain'd one day in doubtful fight, 

What heav'n,’s great King hath povxrfullcji to fend 

.Againft us from about his throne. Paradife Lofl. 

The termination in ifh may be accounted in fome fort a degree of 
companion, by which the fignification is diminilhed below the pofi- 
tive, as black, blackijh, or tending to blackncfs ; fait, /alt ifh, or having 
a little tafte of fait : they therefore admit no enmparifon. This ter- 
mination is feldom added but to words exprcffing fenfible qualities, 
nor often to words of above one fyllable, and is fcarcely ufed in the 
folemn or fublime ftyle. 


Who is. now ufed in relation to perfons, and which in relation 
things ; but they were anciently confounded. 

Whofe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of which ; 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whofe mortal tafte 

Brought death into the world. Mih in 

Whether is only ufed in the nominative and accuGtivc cafes ; and 
has no plural, being applied only to one of a number, commonly to 
one of two, as, Whether of tbeje is left 1 know not. Whether Jball I 
choofe? It is now almoft obfolete. 

What , whether relative or interrogative, is without 
variation. 

Whofoever , whatfoever , being compounded of who or 
what , and foever, follow the rule of their primitives. 

Singular. Plural, 

r This Thefe 

r „ r ) That Thofe 

* aU "/"> 1 Other Others 

(. Whether 


Of Pronouns. 

Pronouns, in the Englifh language, are, 7, theu , he, 
■with their plurals we, ye, they , it, who , which, what , 
whether , whoforcer, what foever , my, mine , cur, ours , thy, 
thine , your, yours , bis , her , hers , their, theirs , this, that , 
other , another , the fame. 

The pronouns perfonal arc irregularly infieCted. 


Singular. 

I 


Me 

Thou 

Thee 


Plural. 

We 

Us 


Ye 

You 


Nom. 

Accuf. and other 
oblique cal’es. 

Nom. 

Oblique. 

You is commonly ufed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the 
language of ceremony, where the fccond perfon plural is uled for the 
fecond perfon fingular, You are tty friend. 

Singular. Plural. 

Them } applied to mafeulines. 


Thun 1 Applied to feminines. 

They ? Applied to neuters or 
Them J things. 


Nom. He 
Oblique. Him 

Nan. She 
Oblique. Her 

Ncm. It 
Oblique. Its 

For it the practice of ancient writers was to ufc he, 
and for its, his. 

The poflefiive pronouns, like other adjectives, are 
without cafes or change of termination. 

The poflefflve of the firfl perfon is my, mine, our, 
ours-, of the fecond, thy , thine , you , yours ; of the third, 
from he, bis , from foe, her , and hers, and in the plural 
their, theirs, for both fexes. 

Our, yours, hers, theirs, are ufed when the fubftantive preceding is 
feparated by a verb, as ‘Theft are our hooks. Theft looks are ours. 
Your children exeel ours in flature, hut ours furpafs yonrs ;» learning. 

Ours, yours, hfrs, theirs, notivitlillanding their feeming plural ter- 
mination, are applied equally to* lingular and plural fubllantivcs, as 
This book is outs. Thefe hooks are ours. 

Mine and thine were formerly ufed before a vowel, as mine amichle 
lady ; which though now difufed in piofe. might be fliil properly 
continued in poetry, they arc ufed as ours and yonrs, when they arc 
referred to a lubftantivc preceding. 

Their and theirs are the pofle Hives likewife of it, and 
are therefore applied to things. 

Pronouns relative are, who, which, what, whether, 
whofoever, whatfoever. 

Sing, and Plur. Sing, and Plur. 

Nom. Who Ncm. Which 

Gen. Whofe Gen. Of which, or whole 

Other oblique cafes.. W horn Other oblique cafes. Which 
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The plural others is not ufed but when it is referred to a fubftantive 
preceding, as I have Jent other horfes. 1 have not font the fame horjes, 
but others. 

Another, being only an other , has no plural. 

Here, there , and where, joined with certain particles 
have a relative and pronominal ufe. Hereof , herein 
hereby , hereafter, herewith, thereof, therein, thereby, there- 
upon, therewith, whereof, wherein , whereby , whereupon, 
wherewith, which fignify, of this, in this, &c. of that, 
in that, See. of which, in which, &c. 

Therefore and wherefore , which are properly, there for 
and where for, for that, for which , are now reckoned con- 
junctions, and continued in ufe. The reft feem to be 
palling by degrees into negleCt, though proper, ufe- 
ful, and analogous. They are referred both to Angu- 
lar and plural antecedents. 

There are two more words ufed only in conjunction 
with pronouns, own and frlf. 

Own is added to pofieflives, both fingular and plural, 
as my own hand, our own houfe. It is emphatical, and 
implies a filent contrariety or oppofition ; as, I live in my 
own houfe , that is, not in a hired houfe. This I did with 
my own hand, that is, without help , or not by proxy. 

Self is added to pofleihves, as my [elf. yourfelves ; and 
fometimes to perfonal pronouns, as hmfelf, itfelf, tbem- 
fives. It then, likje own , exprdTes emphafis and oppo- 
fition, as I did this my f elf , that is, not another ; or it 
forms a reciprocal pronoun, as We hurt ourfelves by vain 
rage. 

Him elf, itfelf, themfeves, is fuppofed by Wallis to be put by cor- 
ruption, for hit f elf, it jef. t'rir ft hits ; to that fetf'vs always a fub 
“f ntiv *- 1 lm lecm5 juftly oblerved for we fay. He cam': himfelf ; 
Hsmje’j fbail da this j where himfelf cannot be an accufativc. 

Of the V E R B. 

Englifh verbs are aCtive, as 1 love-, or neuter, as 7 
langufo. The neuters are formed like the aftives. 

Moll verbs fignifying anion, may likewife fignify condition or habit, 
and become neuters, as I love, 1 am in love; I tlrike, 1 am now 
Unking. 

Verbs have only two tenfes infleCted in their termina- 
tions, theprefent, and fimple preterite; the other tenfes 
are compounded of the auxiliary verbs have, fall* 
will, let, may , can , and the infinitive of the a Clive or 
neuter verb 

The pafiive voice is formed by joining the participle 
preterite to the fubftantive verb, as 7 am loved. 

To Have. Indicative Mood. 

Prefeut Tenfe. 

Sing. 7 have, thou haft, he hath or has ; 

Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 

Has is a termination corrupted from lath, but now more frequently 
ufed both in verfc and prole. 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. 1 had, thou hadft, he had ; 

Plur. We had, ye had, they lud. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. I have had, thou haft had, he has had ; 

Pinr. If c have have had, ye have had, they have had. 

Pretcrplupeif riff. • 
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PreterpluperfeA. 

Sing. 7 had had, thou hadlt had, be had had ; 
Plur. Wc had had, ye had had, they had had. 


Future. 

Sing. I (hall have, thou (halt have, he fhall have ; 

Plur. We (hall have, ye Ihall have, they fliall have. 

Second Future. 

Sing. 7 will have, thou wilt have, be will Tave ; 

Plur Wc will have, ye will have, they will have. 

By rcTd^tlieft- futu’r/ teafes may be obleived the variations of 

Imperative Mood. 


Conjunctive Mood. 

Prefent. 

Sing. 7 have, thou have, he have ; 

Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 

Preterite fimple as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound. 

Sing. I have had, they have had, he have had ; 

Plur. We have had, ye have had, they have had. 

Future. 

Sing. I (hall have, as in the Indicative. 

Second Future. 

Sing. 7 fliall have had, thou (halt have had, he Hull 
have had; 

Plur. We fliall have had, yc fliall have had, they Ihall 
have had. 

Potential. 

The potential form of fpeaking is exprefled by may, 
can, in the prefent ; and might , could, or f:ould, in the 
preterite, joined with the infinitive mood of the verb. 

Prefent. 

Sing. 7 may have, thou mayft have, he may have ; 

Plur. We may have, ye may have, they may have. 
Preterite. 

Sing. 7 might have, thou mightft have, he might have ; 
Plur. We might have, ye might have, they might have. 

Prefent. 

Sing. I can have, thou canft have, he can have ; 

Plur. We can have, ye can have, they can have. 
Preterite. 

Sing. I could have, thoit couldft have, he could have ; 
Plur. We could have, ye could have, they could have. 

In like manner foould is united to the verb. 

There is likewife a double Preterite. 

Sing. 7 fhould have had, thou Ihouldft have had, he 
fliould have had ; 

Plur. We (hould have had, ye fliould have had, they 
fhould have had. 

In like manner we ufe, 7 might have had ; 7 could 
have had, ZAc. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Prefent. To have. Preterite. To have had. 

■Participle prefent. Having. Participle preter. Had: 

Verb AClive. To Love. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing. I love, thou loveft, he loveth or loves ; 

Plur. We love, ye love, they love. 

Preterite fimple. 

Sing. 7 loved, thou loved (l, gloved; 

Plur. We loved, ye loved, they loved. 

Preterperfetf compared. I have loved, ZAc. 

Preter pi up erf -ft. 1 had loved, ZAc. 

Future. I Ihall love, ZAc. I will love, ZAc. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Love or love thou , let him love ; 

Plur. Let us love, love or love ye, let them love. 

Conjunctive. Prefent. 

Sing. 7 love, thou love, he love ; 

Plur. Jf e love, ye love, they love. 

Preterite f tuple, as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound. I have loved, ZAc 

l 


tongue. 

Future. I fliall love, ZAc. 

Second Future. I fliall have loved, ZAc. 

Potential. 

Prefent. 7 may or can love, ZAc. 

Preterite. 7 might, could, or fhould love, oc. 

Double Pret. I might, could, or fliould have loved, cJC. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To love. Preterite. To have loved. 

Participle prefent. Loving. Participle pajl. Loved. 

The paflive is formed by the addition of the parti- 
ciple preterite, to the different tenles of the verb to be, 
which muft therefore be here exhibited. 

Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing. 1 am, thou art, be is ; 

Plur. We are or be, ye are or be, they are or be. 

The plural be is now little in ufe. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I was, thou waft or wert, he was ; 

Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 

Wert is properly of the conjunctive mood, and ought not to be 
ufed in the indicative. 

Preterite compound. I have been, ZAc. 

Preterpluperfeil. I had been, ZAc. 

Future. I fliall or will be, ZAc. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Be thou ; let him be ; 

Plur. Let us be ; be yc -, let them be. 

Conjunctive. Prefent. 

Sing. I be, thou beeft, he be ; 

Plur. We be, ye be, they be. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I were, thou wert, be were ; 

Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 

Preterite compound. I have been, ZAc. 

Future. I Ihall have been, ZAc. 

Potential. 

7 may or can ; would, could, or fhould be ; could, 
would, or fliould have been, ZAc. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To be. Preterite. To have been. 
Participle pref. Being. Participle preter. Having been. 

Paflive Voice. Indicative Mood. 

7 am loved, ZAc. I was loved, ZAc. 1 have been 
loved, ZAc. 

Conjunctive Mood. 

If 7 bq loved, ZAc. If 7 were loved, ZAc. If 7 fhall 
have been loved, ZAc. 

Potential Mood. 

7 may or can be loved, ZAc. I might, could, or fhould 
be loved, ZAc. /might, could, or fhould have been 
loved, ZAc. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. 


. c Thcre ' s form of Englifh verbs, in which the 

infinitive mood is joined to the verbi* in its various in- 
flections, which are therefore to be learned in this place. 


To Do. 

Indicative. Prefent. 
Sing. 7 do, thou doft, he doth ; 

Plur. Wc do, ye do, they do. 

Preterite. 

Sing. 7 did, thou did ft, he did ; 

Plur. We did, ye did, they did. 
Preterite, ZAc. 1 have done, ZAc. I 
Future. I fliall or will do, ZAc. 


had done, ZAc. 


Imperative. 

Sing. Do thou, let him do ; 

Plur. Let us do, do ye, let them do. 

Conjunctive. Prefent. 

Sing. 7 do, thou do, he do ; 

Plur. Wc do, ye do, they do. 

The reft are as in the indicative. 

Infinitive, To do ; to have done. 

Participle pref Doing, Participle putcr. Done. 
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I do is fometimes ufed fuperfluoufly, as, I do love, I 
did love ; (imply for I love, or I loved -, but this is confi- 
de! ed as a vitious mode of fpeech. 

It is fometimes ufed emphatically -, as, 

/ do love thee, and when I love thee not , 

Chaos is come again. Shakefpcare. 

It is frequently joined with a negative ; as, I like her , 
but I do not love her ; I wifhed him fuccefs , but did not 
help him. 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the 
fecond perfon, at leaft in profe, without the word do -, 
as, Stop him , but do not hurt him ; Praife beauty , but do 
not dote on it. 

Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in 
which it is ufed through all the perfons ; as. Do I live? 
Doft thou Jlrike me? Do they rebel? Did I complain? 
Didft thou love her ? Did fhe die ? So likewife in nega- 
tive interrogations ; Do I not yet grieve ? Did Jhe not die ? 

Do is thus ufed only in the fimple tenfes. 

There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, 
which, when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate 
them neuter puffives , as they are infieCted according to 
the paflive form by the help of the verb fuftantive to be. 
They anfwer nearly to the reciprocal verbs in French ; 

as, 

I am rifen , furrexi, Latin ; Je me fuis leve, French. 

I was walked out, exieram •, Je m’etois promenc. 

Tn like manner we commenJy exprefs the prefent tenfe ; as, I am 
going, to. J am grieving, Jnlco. She is dying, ilia moritur. The 
tempeft is raging, fttrit fiocetla. I am puifuing an enemy, bofiem 
I'fcquQ* . So the other tenfes, as. He were walking, inyyautfute 
ttifiTaWi*, 1 have been walking, I ha t been Halting, Ijhall or lull 
be na/iing 

There is another manner of ufing the aflive participle, which 
gives it a palhvc fignification ; as, The grammar is now printing, 
grammatiea jarri^ nunc chartis impnmitur. The brafs is foiging, ara 
exeuJuntur, I his is, in my opinion, a vitious expreflion, pro- 
bably corrupted from a phrafe more pure, but now fomewhat obfo- 
lete : 7 he book is a printing, The brats is a forging ; a being properly 

at, and printing and forging verbal nouns Jigmfying aflion, according 
to the analogy of this language. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods arc by modern writers fre- 
iquently confounded, or rather the conjuntiivc is wholly negleftcd, 
when feme convenience of verification does not invite its revival. It 
is ufed among the purer writers after f, though , ere, before, whether, 
except, unlefs, v bat/oevfr, whomsoever, and words of wifhing ; as! 
Deubtlefsthou art our father, though Abraham be ignorant of us amt 
Ifrael acknowledge us not. J 

Of Irrecui.ar Verbs. 

The Engliftt verbs were divided by Ben Johnfon into 
four conjugations, without any rcafon arifing from the 
nature of the language, which has properly but one 
conjugation, fuch as has been exemplified; from which 
all deviations are to be confidered as anomalies, which 
are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs and the 
verbs derived from them very frequent ; but almoft all 
the verbs which have been adopted from other languages, 
follow the regular form. 

Our verbs a c obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the 
formation of the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the fcanti- 
nefs of our conjugations, there is fcarcely any other place for irre- 
gularity. 

The firft irregularity, is a (light deviation from 
the regular form, by rapid utterance or poetical con- 
traction : the laft fyllable ed is often joined with the 
former by fuppreffion of e ; as, lov'd lor loved ; after 
c, ch, fit, f, k, x, and after the confoiiants /, th, when 
more flrongly pronounced, and fometimes after m, n , 
r, if preceded by a ihort vowel, / is ufed in pronun- 
ciation, but very feldom in writing, rather thantf; as 
plac't, fnatch't, fijh't , wak't, dweft, fmel't ; for plac'd 
f nateb d. Jiff d, wak'd, dvoel'd, JmcPd ; or placed, Jnatc bed 
Jifljed, waked, dwelled, Jmelled. 

Thofe words which terminate in / or ll, or p, make 
their preterite in t, even in folemn language ; as crept, 
felt, dwelt ; fornettmes after .v, ed is changed into / i 
as, vext : this is not conftant. 

A long vowel is often changed into a fhortone ; thus, 
kept, Jlept, wept , crept, fwept -, from the verbs, to keep , 
to Jleep, to weep, to mep, to fweep. 

Where d or t go before, the additional letter d or /, 
in this contracted form, coalefce inro one letter with the 
radical d or t . i\ t were the radical, chcv coaleiec into t ; 
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but if d were the radical, then into d or t, as the one or 
the other letter may be more eafily pronounced : a* 
read, led, fpread, feed, fhred, bid , hid, chid, Jed, bled, bred , 
Jped, find, rid ; from the verbs, to read, to lead, to 
fpread, to feted, to {bread, to bid, to hide , to chide, to feed, 
to bleed, to breed , to fpeed, to ftride, to fide, to ride. 
And thus, caft, hurt, cof, burft , cat, beat, fweat, fit 
quit, fmit, writ, bit, hit, met, {loot ; from the verbs, to 
cafi, to hurt, to cof, to burfi, to eat , to beat, to fweat 
to ft, to quit, to Jmite, to write, to bite, to hit, to meet 
to f hoot. And in like manner, lent, fent, rent, gin'. 
from the verbs, to lend, to fend, to rend , to gird. 

The participle preterite or pafilve is often formed in 
en, inftead ot ed -, as been, taken, given, fain , known 
from the verbs to be, to take, to give, to flay, to know. 

Many words have two or more participles, as not 
only written, bitten , eaten , beaten , hidden, chidden , fat- 
ten, chofen, broken-, but likewife writ, bit, eat, beat , 
hid, chid , foot, chofe, broke, are promifeuoufiy ufed in 
the participle, from the verbs to write, to bite, to eat, 
to beat, to hide, to chide, to foot, to chocfe, to break, 
and many fuch like. 

In the fame manner fown, fewn, hewn , mown, 
loaden, laden , as well as /ow'd, jhew'd, hew'd , mow'd, 
loaded, laded, from the verbs to fow, to few , to bew 
to mow, to load, or lade. * 

Concerning tliefe double participles it is difficult to 
give any rule ; but he (hall feldom err who remembers, 
that when a verb has a participle diftinCt from its pre- 
terite, as write, wrote, written , that diftintt participle 
is more proper and elegant, as The book is written, is 
better than The book is wfote, though wrote may be uled 
in poetry. 

I here are other anomalies in the preterite. 

1. Wm,fpin, begin, fwim, fir ike, flick, fug, fling, fling, 
ring, wring , fpting, fwing , drink , fink, {brink, fink, 
come, run , find, bind , grind, wind, both in the pre- 
terite imperfeft and participle pafiive, give won, fpun, 
begun, fwum, firuck, Jluck, Jung, flung, flung , rung , 
wrung Sprung, fwting, drunk, flunk, fr link, hung , come, 
run, pound, bound , ground, wound. And molt of them 
are alfo formed in the preterite by a, as began, rang , 

fi?f an g-> drank, came, ran, and fome others ; but 
molt ot thefe are now obfolete. Some in the participle 
pafiive likewife take en, as flricken , Jlrucken , drunken, 
bounden. 

2. Fight, teach, reach, feek, befeech, catch, buy, bring, 
thmn, work, make fought , taught , raugkt, fought, bt- 
J ought, caught , bought, brought, thought , wrought. 

But a great many of thefe retain likewife the regular 
form, as teacbed, reached, befeeched, catched, worked. 
r 3* Fake, Jhakc, for fake, wake, awake , ft and, break , 
Jpeak, bear, fear, f wear , tear , weave, cleave , Jlrive , 
thrive, drive, fidne, rifle, arife, f mite , write , bide , abide, 
ride, choofe, chufe, triad, get, beget, forget, feethe, make 
in both preterite and participle took , forfook, woke, 
awoke, flood, broke, J poke , bore, fore, {wore, tore, 
wore, wove, clove, Jlrove, throve, drove, fhone , reft, 
a> eje, J mote , wrote, bode, abode , rode, chofe, trade , got, 
begot, forgot, fid. But we fay likewiie, thrive, rifle, 
fiut, writ, cbid, rid. In the preterite fome are 
J ike wife formed by a, as brake, fpake , bare, fare, 
Jware, tare, ware, clave, gat , begat, forgat, and per- 
haps fome others, but more rarely, "in the parti- 
ciple pafiive are many of them formed by en, as 
taken, fc ken, firfiken, broken, fpoken, born, forth 
jworn, tom worn, woven, cloven, thriven , driven , rifen, 
Jmittcn, ridden, chofen, trodden, gotten, begotten, forgot- 
tahfodden. And many do likewife retain the analogy 

'abTdfeftltd^ 11 ' aWaktdi fi> earei ' waved, leaved , 
4- Cstve, b d, fit, make in the preterite Pave, bade, 
m both Ini partlC ' p,e pjmvc > Z ive »> bidden,' fit ten ; but 

fly know, grow, throw, blow, a-ow like a cock, 

- y ’ m,l! . e preterite drew, knew, grew , 

ctZ’ JS' T"’ J 1 ™’ I™' ‘V «heic P^ti- 

ciplts pafiive by „, drawn, known, fnown, grown, 

j m ?' Jlaa ' run ' M”- y « fmm 
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Of Derivation. 

That the Euglifh language maybe more J J J 

neceflarv to enquire how its derivative words are deduced trom 
primitives* and how the primitives are borrowed (tom ot her Ian 
Inwees In tins enquiry I lhall lomctmies copy Dr i 

lomctiincs endeavour ‘to (apply his detedb, and rectify his errours. 

Nouns are derived from verbs. 

The thing implied in the verb as done or produced, 
is commonly either the prefent of the verb ; as, to love, 
love ; to fright, & fright-, to fight , & fight-, or tue pre- 
terite of the verb, as, to ftrike, 1 ftrick erftrook, iiflroke. 

The aftion is the fame with the participle prefent, as 
loving, frighting , fighting, Jlriking. 

The agent, or perlon aCting, is denoted by the fyl- 
lable er added to the verb, as lover , frighter, flriker. 

Subltantives, adjeCtives, and fometimes other parts 
of fpeech, are changed into verbs : in which cafe the 
vowel is often lengthened, or the confonant foftened ; 
as, a houfe, tohoufe-, brafs, to braze -, glafs, to glaze ; 
graft, to graze-, price, to prize-, breath, to breathe -, a 
fifh, to fif -, oyl, tooyl-, furchcr, to further ; forward, 
to forward ; hinder, to hinder. 

Somet mes the termination en is added, efpecially to 
adjeCtives ; as, hafte, to haften -, length, to lengthen -, 
ftrengrh. to firengtben -, fiioi t, to forten -, fart, to faff tn ; 
white, to whiten -, black, to blaiken -, hard, to harden-, 
foft, to fificn. 

From fubllantives are formed adjeCtives of plenty, by 
adding the termination y as, a loufe, loufy -, wealth, 
wealthy ; health, healthy ; might, mighty -, worth, 
worthy ; wit, witty -, luft , lufly -, water, wateiy -, earth, 
earthy ; wood, a wood, woody -, air, airy ; a heart, 
hearty ; a hand, bandy. 

From fubftantives are formed adjeCtives of plenty, by 
adding the termination ful, denoting abundance ; as, 
joy, joyful ; fruit, fruitful-, youth, youthful-, care, care- 
ful ; uie, ufifuT, delight, delightful ; plenty , plentiful -, 
help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almofi: the fame fenfe, but with fome 
kind of diminution thereof, the termination fome is 
added, denoting fame thing, or in fome degree-, as, de- 
light, delight fime ; game, gamefime ■, irk, irk feme ; bur- 
den, burdenfme trouble, troublefimc ; light, lightfome -, 
hand, handfimie-, alone, lonefome-, toil, toilfime. 

On the contrary, the termination lefs added to fub- 
ftancives, makes adjeCtives fignifying want ; as wortb- 
l-'ji, willefs, heartlefs, joylefs , carclefs, helplefs. Thus 
cOnifort, ecu fort lefs ; fap, faplefs. 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the 
particle un prefixed to many adjeCtives, or in before 
words derived from the Latin ; as, pleafant, urrpleafant ; 
wire, unwifi ; profitable, unprofitable-, patient, impa- 
tient. Thus unworthy, unhealthy , unfruitful, unufiful, 
and many more. 

^ T he original lingllfh privative i< ur ; but as we often borrow from 
tiic L.itin, or its dclcetidantsj words alrcadv fignifying privation, ns 
tgirgr.incui, impiaiti, JnJifirttt', the iiifcpar.iblc particles un and in 

not cafy to difcntangle 


haVe fallen into confufton, from whifh it is 
them. 

In is prefixed to all words originally Englifh, as untrue, untruth, 
untimgH, unt'arrtffi' 


es, as un - 


L * is prefixed to all pauiciples made privative adjediv. 

Jading, unrjjifibigy unaided, uzdcL^httd, %t ft endeared 

In ought never to be prefixed to a participle prefent, to mark a 
forbearance of aClion, as urfigvtng ; but a privation of habit, 6s 
Ur.pitymg. 

Fn is prefixed to moft fubftantives which have an En-lifh termina- 
tion. ns unfirtittntfi, tmprrfc.litefi, which, i£ they have borrowed 
terminations, take tn or un, as infertility, imperfection-, unci ml in- 
civility; unaSive, inactivity. ’ 

In borrowing adjeCtives, if we receive them already compounded, 
u H ufu.il to retain the particle prefixed, as indecency, ,ncU ant, ,n>ro. 
per-u but if we borrow tae adjccl ve, and add the privative oar icle 
we commonly prefix un, as unfoLtc, ungallant. V 

The prejxjfitive particles dis and mis , derived from the 
des and mes of the French, fignify almoft the fame aS un - 
yet rather imports contrariety than privation, fince it 
anfwers to the Latin i prepofition de. Mis infinuates 

th^I : rr ° r ’ a, I J f ° r , tHe m ° ft parl ma y be rendered by 
bon Laun .^° ri!s maU or ptrpernm. [ o like, to diflike- 

W’T ' 1 “ l i“'° Ur ' 10 8 race ’ '• dijbomur, t'o 
..race-, to o«ig n, to dtf deign-, chance, hap, m, {chance , 


tongue. 

mifhap ; to take, to mifiake -, deed, nuffadi to ufe, ^ 
mfufc -, to employ, to mfemploy ; to apply, 

^ Words derived from Latin written with , de ox dis re- 
tain the lame fignification. as diflinguifh, o iftmguo ; de- 
tract, detraho ; defame, defamo ; detMt, detineo. 

The termination ly added to fubftantives, and fome- 
times to adjeCtives,- forms adjeCtives that import lome 
kind of fimilitude or agreement, being formed by con- 
traction of lit k or like. 

A giant, giantly, giantlike -, earth, earthly-, heaven, 
heavenly, world, worldly, God, godly ; good, goodly. 

The fame termination ly added to adjeCtives, forms 
adverbs of like fignification ; as, beautiful, beautifully 
lweet, fwcctly -, that is, in a beautiful manner 5 with feme 

degree of fweetnefs. . . 

The termination ifh added to adjeCtives, imports dt- 
minution $ and added to fubllantives, imports fimili- 
tude or tendency to a character; as, green, greenfio ; 
white, whitifh -, foft, fiftijh ; a thief, tbievijb -, a wolf, 
wotvijh -, a child, childifh. _ _ ‘ 

We have forms ol diminutives in fubftantives, though 
not frequent; as, a hill, a hillock ; a cock, a cockrel ; a 
pike, pickre} ; this is a french termination: a goofe, 
a gofltng ; this is a German termination : a lamb, a 
lambkin ; a chick, a chicken -, a man, a manikin ; a pipe, 
a pipkin ; and thus Ualkin, whence the patronimick 
Hawkins, Wilkin, T bornkin , and others. 

Yet Hill there is another form of diminution among the English, 
by lefiening the found itfcli, efpecially of vowels ; as there io a form 
of augmenting them by enlarging, or even lengthening it ; and that 
fomec mes not fo much by change of the letter', ^ as ot their pronun- 
ciation ; as, jup, ftp, foop. tap, fippet , where, betides the extenuation 
of the vowel, there is added the Trench termination ct ; top, lip ; 
f r it, fpout ; laic, baby, booby, ■, great pronounced ‘Ong, elpeci- 

ally tf with a ftionger found, great; little pronounced long, Ue-t.e^i 
ting, tang, tong, imports a (uccellion of imaller and then greater 
founds ; abd fo in jingle, jangle, c ngU, tangle , and many other made 
words. 

Much hovsever of this is arlitrary and fanriful, depending vuntllj oh 
oral utterance, and therefore fcarcely nor thy the notice of h aJss. 

Of concrete adjeCtives are made abftraCt fuhftan- 
tives, by adding the termination refs, and a few in 
hood or head, noting Character or qualities ; a% white, 
wbitenefi -, hard, hardnefs ; great, great nefi -, fkilful, 
Jkilfulnefs, unjkilfulnefs godhead, manhood, maidenhead , 
widowhood, knighthood , prieflbood, likelihood, falfehood. 

There are other abftraCts, partly derived from ad- 
jectives, and partly from verbs, which are formed by 
the addition of the termiuation th, a fmall change be- 
ing fometimes made ; as, long, length-, ^.rong,Jlrength ; 
broad, wide, breadth, width -, deep, depth ; true, truth ; 
warm, warmth ; dear, dearth -, flow, Jlowtb ; merry, 
mirth -, heal, health ; well, weal, wealth ; dry, drought h ; 
young, youth ; and fo moon, month. 

Like thefe are fume words derived from verbs ; dy, 
death-, till, tilth ; grow, growth-, mow, later mowtb , 
alter mow'tb ; commonly fpoken and written later math, 
after math ; fteal ,Jlealth-, bear, birth ; rue, ruth ; and 
probably earth from to ear or plow ; fly, flight ; weigh, 
weigh : ; fray, fright ; to draw, draught. 

Thefe (houlcl rather be written figbtb, frigbtb, onlv that cuftom 
prevails, left b lhould be twice repeated. 

The fame form retain faith, fpigl't, aircathe, wrath, broth, froth , 
breath, /both, worth, light, ivifit, and the like, whole primitives are 
either entirely obfolete, or fclaom occur. Perhaps they are derived 
from fey or fey, fpry, wry, wreak, brew, mow, fry, bray, fay, work. 

Some ending in fhip imply an office, employment, 
or condition ; as, kingfbip, wardfhip, guardianflj.p, part - 
ncrfljip, ftewardfkip keadfhip , lordfhip. 

I has worjhip, that is, wortbjbip ; whence worjhiffil, to wor- 
Jb-.p. 

Some few ending in dom, rick , wick, do efpecially de- 
note dominion, at leaft ftace or condition ; as kingdom , 
dukedom , earldom, princedom, popedom, chriflendom* free- 
dom, wifdom, whoredom, bifhoprick , bailywick. 

Meat and age are plainly French terminations, and 
are ot the fame import with us as among them, fcarcely 
ever occunng, except in words derived from the French, 
as commandment , tifage. 

c There 
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There are in Engliih often long trains of words allied by their 
meaning and derivation ; as, to beat, a bat, batoon , a battle, a beetle , 
a battle-door , to batter , butter, a kind of glutinous compofition for 
food All thefe are of fimilar fignihcation, and perhaps derived from 
the Latin batuo. Thus take, touch, tickle , tack, tackle-, all imply a 
local conjunction, from the Latin tango, tetigi, taaum. 

From two are formed twain, twice, twenty, twelve, twins, twine, 
twifl, twirl, twig, tnustch, twinge, between, betwixt, twilight, twibil. 

The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but 
of more fubtlcty than folidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every 
language be enlarged without end. 

Sit ufually implies the no/e, and what relates to it. From the La- 
tin nafus are derived the French nes and the Engliih n - ,■ ; and nr/ c, 
a promontory, as projecting like a note. But as if from the conlo- 
nants ns taken from nafus, and tranlpofed, that they may the better 
correfpond, Jh denotes nafus -, and thence are derived many words 
that relate to the nofe, as fnout, jnecze, /'note, /no t, j near , J nicker , 
/not, Jncvil, fnite, fnutf, fnuffle, fnajfie, Jnarlc, f nudge. 

There is another Jn, which may perhaps be derived from the Latin 
Jinuo, as fnake, fneak,fnasl, fnart ; fo like wile /nap aud Jr.atch, Jnib, 
/nub 

R! implies a hlaft ; a*, blow, blajl, to bla/ 1 , to blight, and. meta- 
phorically, to blaji one s reputation; bleat, bleak, a bleak place, to 
look b eak or weather-beaten, bleak, b ay, bleach, blujlcr, blurt, bhjler, 
blab, bladder, bleb, bhjler, blabber -/if' t , blubber-deck' t, bloied, b/ote- 
hrrrrngr, blaj‘, blaze, to bine, that is, bljfom, bloom -, and perhaps 
blotni and bluff. 

In the native words of our tongne is to be found a great agree- 
ment between the letters and the thing lignuied ; and inercfore the 
founds of letters fnialler, (hat per, louder, c!olcr, lofter, ltrongcr, 
clearer, more obfeure, and moie ltndulous, do very often intimate 
the like effeds in the things fignitied. 

Thus words that begin with Jlr intimate the force and cffeCt of 
the thing fignified, as if probably derived from or Jirenuus ; 

as, Jirong, firengtb, J/rew, Jtnkc, jlreake, jlrolte , Jirspe, Jlri-ve, Jtrife, 
(iruggle, ft rout, jtrut, jlretcj, Jlruit, Jiricl, freight, that is, narrow, 
dill ram, fre/s, dijirefi, firing, frap, freest::, Jireamcr, frand, ffrsp, 
/tray, Jtrugg/e, Jirange, druse, f raddle. 

St in like manner implies ftrength, but in a lefs degree, fo much 
only as is fufficient to preferve what has been abeady communi- 
cated, rather than acquire any new degree ; as if it were derived 
from the Latin fo : for example, fand,jtay, that is, to remain, or to 
prop ; faff, fi.y, that is, to oppofe ; fop, to stuff, stsfie, to stay, that 
is, to flop ; a flay, that is, an obftacle ; stick, stut, stutter, stammer, 
stagger, stickle, stick, stake, a (harp pale, and any thing deposited 
at play ; stock, stem, sting, to sting, stsnk, stitch, stud, stanchion, 
stub, stubble, to stub up, stump, whence stumble, stalk, to stalk, step, 
to stamp with the feet, whence to stamp, that is, to make an imprefiion 
and a damp j stow, to flow, to bffiow, steward or s toward, stead, 
steady, steadfafi, stable, a stable, a stall, to stall, stool, stall, still, stall, 
stallage , stall, stage, still adj. and still adv. stale, stout, sturdy, steed, 
-toat, stallion, stiff, stark-dead, to starve with hunger or cold ; stone, 
steel, stern, stanch, to stanch blood, to stare, sleep, steeple, stair, stan- 
dard, a dated meafure, stately. In all thefe, and perhaps fome others, 
ff denotes fomething firm and fixed. 

7 hr implies a more violent degree of motion, as throw, thru/, 
t’.rong. throb, through, threat , threaten, thrall, throws. 

It r imply fome fort of obliquity or didortion, as wry, to wreathe, 
wrrjt, wrtflle, wring, wrong, wrmch, wrench, wrangle, wrinkle, 
wrath, wreak, wrack, wretch, wrifl, wrap. 

Sw imply a filent agitation, or a lofter kinJ of lateral motion ; as 
/- err, /tag, to Jway, Jwagger, jwerve, fweat, /weep, jwsll, Jwim, 
Juing. fwift, /weet, Jwitcb, Jwtnge. 

.Nor is there much difference of fm in fmoot/e, /mug, /mile, /mirk, 
/mite, w hich iignifits the fame as to Jlrike, but is a lofter word ; /mail, 
fmell ’, J-nack, finotbey, /mart, a /mart blow properly figmfies fuch a kind 
of droke as witT an originally filent motion implied in fin, proceeds 
to a quick violence, denoted by ar fuddenly ended, as is (hewn 
by t. 

Cl denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, as in cleave, clay, cling, 
climb, clamlcr, clammy , e'et/p, to cla/p. to clip, to clincfi, cloak, clog, 
clofr, toe/o/e, a clod, a slut, as a ski of blood, clouted cream, a clus- 
ter, a c Infer. 

dp implies a kind of difiipation or expanfion, efpecially a quick 
one, particularly if there be an r, as if it were from Jpargo or Jeparo: 
for example, fpread, Jpring, Jprrg, /pi out, J'prink/e, filit, fplinter, Ail/, 
Jpit, I putter , /patter 

dl denotes a kind of filent fall, or a lefs obfervable motion ; as in 
flime, Jhde, flip, Jhpper, fly, Jlaght, fit, flow, flack, fight, fling, 
Jiap. 

And fo likewife a/h, in crash, raft, gaff, faff, claff, taff, faff, 
plaff, trajh, indicates fomething acting more nimb'y and lharply. 
Bat iff, in crujh, ruff , gufb, fuff, blujh, brujh, buff, pnjb, implies 
fomething as acting more obtufely and dully. Yet in both there is 
indicated a fwift and fudden motion, not indantaneous, but gradual, 
by the continued found jh. 

1 hus in fling, fling, ding, /wing, cling, fng, wring, fling, the ting- 
ling of the termination ng, and the lharpnels of the vowel i, imply 
the continuation of a very (lender motion or tremor, at length indeed 
vinilhino;, but not fuddenly interrupted. But in link, wink, fink , 
dink, think, this h, that end in a mute confonant, there is alio indi- 
cated a fudden ending. 

If there be an /, a c in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, fprinklc, 
twinkle, there is implied a frequency, or iteration of fmall aCts. And 
the fame frequency of aCb, but lefs' fubtile by reafon of the clearer 
vowel a, is indicated in jangle, tangle, ipang/e, mangle, wrangle, 
bi angle, dangle ; as alfo in mumble, gs amble, jumble, tumble, fumble, 
rumble, c nimble, fumble. But at the fame time the dole « implies 
fomething obfcuie or obtunded ; and a congeries of confonants mb/, 


denotes a confufed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in 
Jcamble, /cramble, wamble , amble ; but in theie there is (omeinitirr 


acute. 


mtig 

In nimble, the acutenefs of the vowel denotes celerity. In fparkl, 
fi denotes difiipation, ar an acute crackling, k a fudden interrupt),, n ’ 
/ a frequent iteration ; and in like mannei in finable, unlels ,,, raa * 
imply the fubtility of the diflipated guttules. thick and thin diffet 
in that the former ends with an obtufe confonant, and the later 
with an acute. 

Jn like manner, in J queek , /quick, fqstcal, /quail braul, wraul, rail 
finul, /creek, ffreek, ffril, ffarp, ffrivd, wrinkle, crack, craff, ctajb, 
gnaff, plaff, cruff, hujh, hi fie, fife, whiff, /off, jarr, hurl, (u f 
whirl, buz, l-ufsle, fpindle, dwindle, twine, twijl, and in many more' 
wc may obferve the agreement of fuch fort of founds with the thino* 
fignified : and this fo frequently happens, that fcarce any language 
which I know can be compared with onrs. So that one mono- 
<y liable word, of which kind are almolt all ours, emphatically 
exprefles what in other languages can fcarce be explained but by 
compounds, or decompounds, or foinetimes a tedious cucumlo- 
cution. 

We have many words borrowed from the Latin •, but 
the greateft part of them were communicated by the 
intervention of the French -, as grace , face, elegant, ele- 
gance, refemble. 

Some verbs, which feem borrowed from the Latin, 
are formed horn the prefent tenfe, and fome from the 
fupines. 

From the prefent are formed fpevd, etpcfid, expendo; 
conduce, conduco •, defpife, defpicio ; approve, approbo ; 
conceive , concipio. 

From the lupines, fupplicatr , fupplieo ; demonjlratt, 
demonftto ; difpofe, difpono ; expatiate, cxpatioi ; ftp. 
prefs , fupprimo; exempt, eximo. 

Nothing is more apparent, thin that Wallis gn?» too far in otiefi 
of originals. Many ot thefe which feem ieleClcd as immeuiatf ,ff. 
feend ents from the Latin, are apparently French, as concave, approve, 
expo/e, exempt. 

Some words purely French, not derived from the 
Latin, we have translerred into our language -, as, Mr. 
den , garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead, from the 
French jar dm, jar tier, bouclicr , avanc oyer, t! aider -, 
though indeed, even of thefe, part is of Latin original. * 

As to many words which we have in common with the German*, 
it is doubtful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the l a’ 
tins, or the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them from feme 
common original ; as, wine, vinum ; wind, ventus ; went, vom ; 
way, via ; wait, vallum ; wallow, volvo ; wool, veilus ; will, veto; 
worm, vermis ; worth, virtus ; waflp, vefpa ; day, dies ; dm, VallO ; 
tame, domo. Ix^uLa ; yoke, jiigum, t>vycc; over, i.pprr, fuper, «m-’ 
am, fum, .ip; break, f rnngo s fiy/vo'.o -, blow. Ho. 1 make bo 
doubt but the Teutonic!? is more ancient than ti e Latin : and it is 
no lefs certain, that the Latin, which boirowcd a great number of 
words, not only from the Greek, efpecially the Al olick, tut from 
other ncighbouiing languages, as the Olcan and others, which have 
long become obfolcte, received not a few from the Tenromck. It is 
certain, that the Engliih, German, and other 'I eutomck lanmiaa C , 
retained lomc derived fom the Greek, which the Latin has nctf ^ 
path, pfad, ax, aebs, met, ford, pflusd, daughter, tccltrr, mickle, ir.mgle, 
axon, year, grave, graff to grave, to f crape, whole, heal, from 
C.-yof, /MX, Vlf, fsibr Wp*. a*, 

iiXjij tnnee they received theie immediately from the Greeks, with- 
out the intervention ot the Latin language, why may not other 
words be derived immediately from the fame fountain, though they 
be likewife found among the .Latins. 

Our anceflors were ftudious to form borrowed words, 
however long, into monofyllables ; and not only cut 
off the formative terminations, but cropped the firlt fyl- 
lable, efpecially in words beginning with a vowel ; and 
rejetfed not only vowels in the middle, but likewife 
confonants of a weaker found, retaining the ftronger, 
which feem the bones of words, or changing thern for 
others of the fame organ, in order that the found mighc 
become the fofter ; but efpecially tranfpofing their order, 
that they might the more readily be pronounced with* 
out the intermediate vowels. For example, in expendo, 
Jpend -, exemplum, /ample, excipio, /cape-, extrancus, 
Jirange ; extraftum, Jbetch'd-, excrucio, to J crew ; eX- 
fcorio, to fcour ; excorio, to fccurge ; excortico, to 
ferdteh ; and others beginning with ex : as alfo, emen- 
do, to mend-, epifeopus, bijhop ; in Danifh Bfp-, epi* 
Uola, piffle-, holpitale, fpittle ; Hilpania, Spain-, hillo* 
ria, ftory. 

Many of thefe etymologies are doubtful, and fome evidently 
zniltakcn. 


T he following are fomewhat harder, Alexander, Sonde- ; lltfahttba. 
Hetty, apis, Lee, aper, lur , p pafiing into t, as in Iff op , and by 

catting 
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and a tranfpofed, as in aper, an g . ^ „ u „ r, r „; nm n(-. and 




tranlpoling e 

npex, a piece ; peak, pi . P _ ' cfcoutcr, I r. Jcout ; exfcalpo, 

fence -, difpcnlator, ffjf, ’ , a ‘ p j hence firap, Jcrablc, /crawl ; 

jerape, rellormg l »nfi ea » ettonitus, attonitus, stonn'd ; flo- 

excilpo ,/coop; start, exton , ^ ca - 

machus. maw; off.ndo, / /’, vjar e, wary, warn, warning ; for 

vere. ware, whence- * • , Joun d e d like our w, and the mo- 

the Latin confonant forme -y ^ thnt of the i ettcr /, that 

dem found of thev c ^ which had the found of Ip, and the mo- 
is, the .Tolick dig. . {hat of the Greek <p or po ; ulcus, 

dem found of _ the letter / . , ,, 


otter T was ui« v* . 

H. - , 

mfunditota. /--/• r*°* 

jcOum. 10 S £ ‘ l / nr ‘k'' YomcwhaTl'i-irder ; from tempore, time j from 
T here are ■' \ ina d me \ as the French bomme, femme, mm, 

? 0min ho mST Vcemina, nomine. Thus pagina, page-, 
from h0 ^ lD . e ’ c ; nth , ru$) ta n ; tentorium .tent; precor, pray ; praida, 

TeT^s fpeculor, fiy; P'd- imply; replico, rr- 

ply, compliw. ««^t » off fn^middle, 5 ’ that the number of the fyl- 
A vowel » idfo fpiritus, fprigbt ; deb, turn, 

Tldn Tube - comes, com.t.s, count , clericus, clerk; quietus, 

smst ;-m. Hu*-.- h- f <■ '***• ■ 

JrrtetrC’ errWr. ,r f r - .^r'a^i/aif one of 3 fofter found, or even 3 
A‘e“fyll. f ble. r °'«m.dei. rnnJ; fmgilis, /ror/ r fecerni. fir, , re- 
Pi /. ' reuula tile ; {iibtslis, Jnbtle ; nomen, noun -, dec anus, dean; 
cimoito reeir fnbrunem. fiOm,, /«» i fop""'' » 

ilm fir “ mrr«bile. m~l, »" »«S»C *+■ ■>*«»»*«*• 

. i.,p church ; prelhyter, [nest ; facrillanus, fexton , 
franco "*fregi, break, breach; fagus. tff.ya, beech, / changed into 
} and e into ch, which are letters near-a-k.n ; fr.gefco freeze; 
fricefctr^ freff, fc into/, as above in bffop, fff, fo in fc«pba, JLtff, 

I and refrigefco, refreff ; but virefco, freff ; phlebotomus,/^ j 
bovina, beef ; vitulina, veal; fcutifer.We ; ptrn.cent.a, fcsance; 
fanttuarium, fanfluary, /entry ; quaifitio, chafe; -petc\mLuo,purchaft; 
an"uilla, eel 5 infola ,iffe, i/e, if and. Hand ; tnfuletta, if el, net ; ryg>t 
and more contraftedly ry, whence Owfney, Rutty, Ely ; exam in are. to 
lean namelv. by rejecting from the beginning and end e and f, ac- 
cording to the ufual manner, the remainder xamsn, which the Saxons, 
who did not ufe x, writ cfamen, or Jcan.cn is contracted into fan ; 
as from dominus, don ; nomine, noun ; abomino, ban ; and indeed 
they turned in»/oWf for which we fay fwarme by 
infertine r to denote the murmuring ; thefaurus, store ; fedile, 
stool; on It, fudo ,/weat; ganthum, gay ; jOCUs,;r» V ; fuccus, 

juice; catena, chain ; caliga, calga ; ch.iule, chaufle, 1 r Jxfc ; cx- 
tinguo, stanch, /quench, quench, stint ; foras. forth ; facies, fisce ; 
recito read; adjuvo, aid; aiur, atvum, ay, age, ever; lioccus, lock; 
excerpo. drape, f. rabble , /crawl: extravagus, stray, straggle; col 
lectum. dot, dutch; colligo, coil; recoil, go. recoil , fevero, /wear; 
ftridulus, ffdll ; procurator, pre.x. ; pullo, to phff } calamus, a quit/; 
impcterc to impeach ; augeo, auxi, war ; and wancfco, yanui, want ; 

I, labnre, to /fell; puteus, pit ; granum, corn ; comprimo, cramp, 

crump, crumple, crinkle. . 

Some may feem harfher, yet may not be rcjcflcd, for it at Ieall 
appears, that fome of them are derived from proper names, and 
there are others whole etymology is acknowledged by every body ; 
as Alexander, E/tck, Seamier, Sander, Sandy, Sanity ; Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth, Ehjabeib. Betty, Beds; Margarcta, Margaret, Mar. 
yet, M'g, Pry ; Maria. Mary. Mai. Pal. Malkin, Mawkin. Mawkes 5 
Matthaus, Matt ’ a, Matthew; Martha, Matt. Pat; Gmielmus, 
If ilhcl" its. -Gtrolar.o, LrniJJsiume, 1 1 ill mm, II til. Bill, If ’ slkin, If 1 C- 
ktn, I Puis, ll'ecks. . 

Thus cariophyllns, flos ; gerofilo. Ttal. gtriflec, gilofer, Fr. gilli- 
fewer, which the vulgar call ju/yfiower, as if derived from the 
month July ; petrofelinum, paffy ; portulaca, furflain -, cydonium, 
quince; cydoniatum, quiddeny; perficum, peach; eruca, eruke, which 
they corrupt to ear wig, as if it took its name from the ear ; annulus 
geminus, a ^ itnnral or ginibaL ring ; and thus the word gimhal and 
jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven ; quelques 
chofe:, kickffaws. Since the origin of thefe, and many others, 
however forced, is evident, it ought to appear no w onder to any 
one if the ancients have thus disfigured many, efpecially as they fo 
much affected monofyllables ; and, to make them found the fofter, 
took this liberty of maiming, taking away, changing, tranlpofing, 
and foftening them. 

But while we derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean to fay, 
that many of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, 
Danilh, Dutch, and Lemonick languages, and other dialcfts, and 
fome taken more lately from the French or Italians, or Spaniards. 

The fame word, according to its different fignifications, often has 
a different origin i at. to bear a burden, from fero ; but to bar, whence 
birth, lom, l-airn. comes from parto ; and a Lear, at leaft if it be of 
Latin original, from J era T hus fetch, a filh. from ptrea ; but 
perch, a meafure, from pertica. at-.d likewile to perch. ‘To fie/l is 
from fyllaba ; 'awl fieil. an inchantment, by which it is believed that 
the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, .that none can pafs them againff 
the mailer's will, from expello ; and fie/l, a meflenger, from epistola ; 
whence gofiel, good .pel, or god-fpell. Thus frte'e, or freeze, from fri . 
gefco ; but freeze, an archiicdlomc word, from z op her us ; but Jreefe, 


tongue. 
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than any other for 1 1c ' monofyllables, compounded 

Thefe are many words among «• J , compoon ds, and 

Of two or more words,, at ieafi fe«^ vmg * as from 
comprifing the fignificauon c 1 mo e ^ Jance, prance ; from st 
t. r p and roll comes fcroll ; I r - ■ ‘ _ from ttout and 

-of the verb stay, ot stand and stout, is ^ fr0in 

bards, finds ; from fp of pit ox f pew, and , 

«* s. ^ d f ,s iL 

T \ •“ vhlt Tt fmafier, and with lcfs no.fc and force ; b«t /putter 

oblcurely c 0 n j^ U ^ C dj ^ 1 tinrare^ 3 ^ ^or^'d^llinft < t^fe^in^ whidf^it 
and clearer vowel , . the fame h, and the termination 

chiefly differs from fiutter- ^ a nolfc , 

ark, comes /pari, figmfying a ng nojfe an d i t the mute 

confonantf intimates Tts^eing fuddtm^yMWm^at^l^bUCaddrr^^ is 

Se i» tw confcmnc 

f . . . -Jinc of 3ny moiion, tbst it is meant in its primary figtsih 

cat-on of a Angle, not a complicated exilition. Hence we cal fprmg 

whatever has L elaft.ck force ; as alfo a fountain of water, and 
thence the origin of anv thing ; and to firing, to germinate ; and 
tn „ J. L r our feafons. From the fame//>r and out. is formed 
jprout, and with the termination ig, /prig ; of which the following, 
f t c„ mo n rart is the difference : fprout, of a grofier found, ini- 
P 4 h , “LCctodc, b»d, fry. Is ananda artand, dtno.t. a 
f mailer lliooc. In like manner, from itr of the verb strive, and cut, 
comes strout and strut From the fame itr, and the termination 
U ggle, is made itrugg e j and this 5 / imports, but without any great 
nmfe, by reafon ot the obfeure found ot the vowel « In like man- 
ner. from throw and roll is made trull; and almoft in the fame fenfe 
is trundle, from throw or thrs tt. and rundle. I hus graff or g'cugb 1* 
compounded of grave and rough ; and trudge from tread or trot, and 

drudge. 

In thefe obfervations it is eafy to difeover great faga- 
city and great extravagance, an ability to do much de- 
feated by the defire ot doing more than enougn. . It 

may be remarked, , 

1. That Wallis’s derivations are often fo maue, that 
by the fame licence any language may be deduced ironi 

any other. . 

2. That he makes no diftin&ion between words imme- 
diately derived by us from the Latin, and thole which 
being copied from other languages, can therefore anord 
no example of the genius ot the EnglUh language, 01 
its Jaws of derivation. 

3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great 
harfhnefs and violence, words apparently Teutonick *, 
and therefore, according to his own declaration, pro- 
bably older than the tongue to which he refers them. 

4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erro- 
neous. 


SYNTAX. 

The eftablilhed practice of grammarians requires that I (hould here 
treat of the Syntax ; but our language has fo little inflection, or va- 
riety of terminations, that its conltrutlion neither requires nor ad- 
mits many rules. Wallis therefore has totally omitted it; and John- 
fon, whole defire of following the writers upon the learned languages 
made him think a fyntax iudifpenfably ncceflary, has publilhed fuch. 
petty obfervations a^ were better omitted. 

The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the no- 
minative in number and perfon ; as, Thou ffieff from 
good -, He runs to death. 

Our adje&ives and pronouns are invariable. 

Ot two fubftantives Jthe noun pofieflive is the geni- 
ve as. His father’s glory ; The fun’s heat. 

Verbs tranfitive require an oblique cafe ; as, He loves 
me You fear him. 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe : lie gave this 
to me j He took this from me -, He fays this of me ; He 
came with me. 


tive 


PROSODY. 

Tt is common for thofe that deliver the grammar of modern lan- 

f uages, to omit their Profodv. iro that of the Italians is neglected 
y Buomattci ; that of the French by Defmarais ; and that of the 
Engliih by Wallis, Cooper, and even by “Jobnfon though a poet. But 
as the laws of metre are included in the idea of a grammar, I have 
thought it proper to infert them. 

Profody comprifes erthoephy , or the rules of pronuncia- 
tion ; and orthometry , or the laws of verfification. 

Pj^oxvn- 
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proper fo' l mH ATI °r 5 1 juft ’ when evei 7 letter has its' 
accent W £ n cver y pliable has its proper 

mfilkation is 

for the accent waMndwarcnw ^'n a,rc “ c, y explained ; and rules 
innumerable exceptions ‘ & u i i C ‘‘ 1 y t0 ^ S Ivcn > being fubjedt to 
•hall here propde. Ch h ? >wev Cr ai 1 have «ad or fomed, I 

th^» S f ° rmed b y affixin S 3 termination, 
kingdom Com .™ on, y accented, as childi/h , 

. -* f ^ e J‘ ■> a fled, toil feme, lover , [coffer fairer 

radial S a \' S „ fo ™ cd ^.P'dirring a fyllable to the 
as, to beget, to befeem, to be flow. ’ 

th e 3 verb |! 1 5 Vl!ab,eS> W . hith L arc at once nouns and verbs, 

/ ccmiKt, a ament ; /* 

■* . drtgkt, ferJZ ' n °ons often have it on the latter fyllable; 

labour^) d ' b y^ ab k s end ' n g in }\ as cranny ; in our, as 
in letS r/T' “ a 'f //CW ’ cxcc P r ; 

25 ^ • :b e 1 ln ,A as ^ * in as <*■- 

£ 1; ft 5 • “ " r ’ as " LUt£r > » V as trirnt \ in 
^ aS?a - f/ * aCCent ^e former fyllable. 

fln 5 , P'ljyllable verbs terminating in a confonant 

fyllab 1 ^^ ^^ ® 0 i ng^ 0.° di ph t h<wig ^ ii t he^ I attcr 

[able L Z r mm ° nIy their aCCCnt " he la tter fyl- 
lable, as applaufe ; except words in ain, certain , ;J». 

prcLi^^'itniW^" 1 ^- ^ by adding a termination, or 
prefixing a fyllable, retain the accent of the radical 
vord as hvehnefs tendernefs , contemner , wdgonne?-, ply - 

/nal commenting, commending, ajjurance . 

. 9 ; 1 r ‘ n y Hables ending in ®;, as jrar/afe, 
n r7., as in as mention, accent the iirft/ 

^ 125 “? Cnding ' n *”*' 3nd acccnc the 

, J e » 2S c °Gntenancc, continence , armament, immi- 
Ki.t, elegant, propagate , except they be derived from 
words having the accent on the laft, as connivence, ac- 
quaintance ; or the middle fyllable hath a vowel before 
tv\o conlonants, as promulgate. 

™/! !abJcS cndin S in j, as entity, fpecify, liberty . 
>...iory, fubfidy, commonly accent the firlt lylJablc. " 
^.IriiTyUables in re or le accent the firft fyllable, 
as legible, theatre, except difciple , and fonic words which 
have a pofition, as example, epijlle. 

c 1 nffyllables in ude commonly accent the firft 
fy 1 lable, as plenitude. 

14. 1 riffy I tables ending in ator or a tour, as cr cat cur, 

or having in the middle fyllable a diphthong, as ended- 
veur ■, or a vowel before two confonants, as dcmtjlick, ac- 
cent the middle fyllable. J 

15. 1 rilfyilables that have their accent on the laft fyl- 
lable are common y French, as acquire, repartee, L- 
gazine, or words lormed by prefixing one br two fyl- 
Jables to an acute fyllable, as immature, overcharge. 

1 ui CS> 01 WOrds ot more t,lan ^ree fyl- 

lablcs, follow the accent o 1 the words from which they 

are derived, as arrogating, cdntinency, incontinently , com- 
mendable, communicablenefs. J 

17 : W ° rds > ian have the accent upon the ante- 
penult, as jahation, perturbation, concoflion ; words in 
stcur ur cter on the penult, as dedicator. 

*?• i V J rds .f nd,n S in l* commonly have the accent 
on the lirft lyllab.e, as amicable, unlefs the fecond fyl- 
lable have a vowel before two confonants, as com- 

eujtwle. 

19. \\ ords ending in ous have the accent on the ante- 
penult, as uxorious , voluptuous. 

10. Words ending in ly have their accent on the an- 
tepenult, as pvfitlanimity , aflivity. 


Thefe rules are not advanced as compleat or infa^iM* k 
pofed as ufctul. Alnmll every rule of every language ll'as U - ^ r °" 
ccptions ; and in Englith, as in other tongues, much muft be U **1 
by example and authority, 'Perhaps more and better rules , 
given that have eleaped my oblervation. 111 “c 

Versification is the arrangement of acertain num 
ber of lyllables according to certain laws. 

The feet of our verfes are either iambiek, as alAft 
create-, or trochaick, as holy, lofty. ' 

Our iambiek meafure comprifes verfes 

Of four fyllables, 

MoR good, moft fair. 

Or things as rare. 

To call you’s loft ; 

For all the coft 
Words can beftow. 

So poorly fhow 
Upon your praife, 

That all the ways 
Senfe hath, come fhort. 

With ravilh’d ears 
The monarch hears. 




Drayton. 
Dry den. 


Of. fix. 

This while we are abroad. 

Shall we not touch our lyre ? 

Shall we not ling an ode ? 

. Shall that holy fire. 

In us that ftrongly glow’d. 

In this cold air expire ? 

Though in the utmoft Peak 
A while we do reniain, 

Amongft the mountains bleak. 

Expos’d to fleet and rain. 

No fjport our hours lhall break,’ 

To exercife our vein. 

Who though bright Phoebus’ beams 
Refrelh the fouthern ground. 

And though the princely Thames 
W'ith beauteous nymphs abound. 

And by old Camber’s Itreams 
Be many wonders found ; 

Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver fwathes. 

And what of all moft dear, 

Buxton’s delicious baths. 

Strong ale and noble chear, 

1 ’ aflwage breem winter’s fcathes. 

In places far or near. 

Or famous, or oblcure, 

W’here wholefom is the air, 

^ Or where the moft impure, 

All times, and every where, 

The mufe is ftiil in urc. Drayton. 

Of eight, which is the ufual meafure for Ihort 
poems, 

And may at laft my weary ao-e 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown, 'and mofly cell, 

Where I may fit, and nightly fpeil 
Of ev’ry ftar the Iky doth fhew. 

And ev’ry herb that lips the dew. Milton. 

Of ten, which is the common meafure of heroick and 
tragick poetry. 

Full in the midft of this created fpace 
Betwixt heav’n earth, and Ikies, there ftands a place 
Confining on all three ; with triple bound ; ) 

W hence ail things, though remote, are view’d / 
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around. 

And thither bring their undulating found. 

1 he palace of loud Fame, her feat of pow’r, 
Plac d on the lumrait of a lofty tow’r ; 

A thoufand winding entries long arid wide 
Receive of frefti reports a flowing tide. 


I 


A thoufand crannies in the walls are made , 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the bu y trade. 

’Tis built of brafs, the better to ditiule 
The Ipreading founds, and multiply t - new , 
Where echo’s in repeated echo s play . 

A mart for ever full ; and open night and da). 

Nor filencc is within, nor voice exprefs, 

R..r a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe ; 

Confus’d, and chiding, like rore 

Of tides, receding from th inlulted fliore , 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from iai, 

When Jove to diftance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill’d w ith a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iffuing forth, or entring in : 

A thorough-fare of news •, where fomc deyife 
Things never heard, fome mingle truth with lies . 
The troubled air with empty founds they beat. 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 

In all thefe meafures the accents are to be pkced on 
even fyllables; and every line confidered by 1 IeJ i s 
more harmonious, as this rule is more ftrictly ob 
ferved. 

Our trochaick meafures arc 

Of three fyllables, 

Here we may 
Think and pray. 

Before death 
Stops our breath : 

Other joys 
Are but toys. 

Of five, 

In the days of old, 

Stories plainly told, 

Lovers felt annoy. 

Of feven, 

Faireft piece of welform’d earth. 

Urge not thus your haughty birth. 

In thefe meafures the accent is to be placed on the odd 
fyllables. 

Thefe are the meafures which are now in ufe, and above the reft 
thofe of feven, eight, and ten fyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 
verfes fometimes of twelve fyllables, as Drayton’s Polyolbion. 

Of all the Cambrian (hires their heads that bear fo high. 

And farth’ft furvey their foils with an ambitious eye, 

Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchlefs crowds. 

The neareft that are faid to kifs the wand’ring clouds, 

Efpecial audience craves, offended with the throng. 

That (he of all the reft negletfted was fo long ; 

Alledging for herfclf, when through the Saxons pride. 

The godlike race of Brute to Severn’s fetting fide 
Were cruelly inforc’d, her mountains did relieve 
Thofe whom devouring war elfe every where did grieve. 

And when all Wales befide (by fortune or by might) 

Unto her ancient foe rclign’d her ancient right, 

A conftant maiden dill (he only did remain, 

The laft her genuine laws which ftoudy did retain. 

And as each one is prais’d for her peculiar things ; 

So only (he is rich, in mountains, meres, and fprings. 

And holds herfelf as great in her fuperfluous wafte, 

As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac’d. 


T O N G U F. 

And of fourteen, as Chapman’s Homer. 

His purpos’d journey, js diftrad. 

The verfe »r twelve lines, called an JkmMm is «ow only "fed 
to diverfify heroick lines. 

Wilier was fmooth, but Dryden taught to join 1 
The varyiug verfe, the full- refounding line. > 

Th. tag «•“*- “ CrS> ' 5 

The panfe in the Alexandrine mnd be a. the C.eth fyllable. 

r r r . fuiiilik-* is now broken into a fofc 1 '• rick 
Ae,..«l, Of eight fyllable and to. 

She to receive thy radiant name, 

Scledts a whiter fpace. 

When all (hall praife, and cv ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee. 

That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to fee. 

the accent refts upon every third fyllable. 

Mav I govern my pillions with abfolutc fway. 

And grow wifer and better as life wears away. 

In this meafure a fyllable is often retrenched from the firft foot, as 
Diogenes furly and proud. 

I think not of i ris, nor l'ris of me. 

Thefe meafures are varied by many combinations, and fometimes 
bv double endings, either with or without rhyme, as in the heroick 

meafure. 

’Tis heav’n itfclf that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. 

So in that of eight fyllables, 

They neither added nor confounded. 

They neither waited nor abounded. 

In that of feven, 

For refinance I could fear none. 

But with twenty (hips Jmd done. 

What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 

Haft atchiev’d with fix alone. 

In that of fix, 

’Twas when the feas were roaring. 

With hollow blafts of wind, 

A damfel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclin’d. 

In the anapeftick. 

When terrible tempefts aftail us. 

And mountainous billows affright, 

Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 

But (kilful induftry (leers right. 

To thefe meafures, and their laws, may be reduced every fpecies 
of Englifh verfe. 

Our verification admits of few licences, except a 
fynalccpba, or elifion of e in the before a vowel, as th' eter- 
nal 5 and more rarely of 0 in to, as [accept -, and a fy- 
merefts , by which two Ihort vowels coalefce into one 
fyllable, as quejiion, fpecial -, or a word is con crafted by 
the expulfion of a fhort vowel before a liquid, as av'rice, 
tcmp'rance. 

Thus have I collefled rules and examples, by which the Englifti 
language may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with 
grammatical terms, or taught by a matter to thofe that are more 
ignorant. To have written a grammar for fuch as are not yet 
initiated in the fchools, would have been tedious, and perhaps at laft 
ineffeflual. 
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A The firft letter of the European alphabets, has, 
in the Englifh language, three different founds, 
which may be termed the broad, open, and flen- 
der. 

J The broad found rcfembling that of the Ger- 
man a is found, in many of our monofyllables, as all , wall, 
malt, fait-, in which a is pronounced as au in caufe, or aw in 
law. Many of thefe words were anciently written with au, 
as fault, waitlk ; which happens to be ftill retained in fault. 
This was probably the ancient found of the Saxons, fince it is 
almoft uniformly preferred in the ruftic pronunciation, and 
the Northern dialects, as maun for man, haund for hand. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, is found in father, ra- 
ther, and more obfeurely in fancy, faff, &c. 

A Render or clofc, is the peculiar a of the Englifh language, re- 
fcmbling the found of the French c mafeuline, or diphthong at 
in pais, or perhaps a middle found between them, or between 
the a and e ; to this the Arabic' a is laid nearly to approach. 
Of this found we have examples in the words, place , face, 
wafte, and all thofe that terminate in alien ; as, relation, na- 
tion, generation. 

A is fhort, as, glafs, grafs ; or long, as, glaze, graze : it is marked 
long, generally, by an e final, plane , or by an i added, as, 
plain. 

A, an article fet before nouns of the Angular number ; a man, a 
tree ; denoting the number one, as, a man is coming, that is, 
no more than one ; or an indefinite indication, as, a man may 
come this way ; that is, any man. This article has no plural 
fignification. Before a word beginning with a vowel, it is 
written an, as, an ox, an egg, of which a is the contraction. 
A is fometimes a noun ; as, a great A, a little a. 

A is placed before a participle, or participial noun; and is con- 
fidcred by Wallis as a contraction of at, when it is put before 
a word denoting fomc aCtion not yet finifhed ; as, I am <7 walk- 
ing. It alio feems to be anciently contracted from at, when 
placed before local furnames; as, Thomas a Bccket. In other 
cafes, it feems to fignify to, like the French a. 

A hunting Chloe went. Prior. 

They go a begging to a bankrupt’s door. Dryd. 

May pure contents for ever pitch their tents 
Upon thefe downs, thefe meads, thefe rocks, thefe moun- 
tains. 

And peace ft ill flumber by thefe purling fountains ! 

Which we may every year 

Find when we come a fifhing here. Wctlm. 

Now the men fell a iubbing of armour, which a great while 
had lain oiled ; the magazines of munition arc viewed; the 
officers of remains called to account. IVotton. 

Another falls a ringing a Pefccnnius Niger, and judicioufly 
riiilinguifhcs the found of it to be modern. Aildifen on medals. 
A has a peculiar fignification, denoting the proportion of one 
tlung to another. Thus we fay. The landlord hath a hundred 
° / he fhip’s crew gained a thoufand pounds a man. 

I he river Inn, that had been hitherto fhut up among moun- 
tains, panes generally through a wide open country, during all 
its courfe through Bavaria ; which is a voyage of two days, 

A i S T t te ,°r tWCnty leagUC ? a day ’ Addifon on Italy. 

Sdmg lo KeS“ P “" y ’ “ eU ‘“ ° Ut “ f),1UI '< ' 

Vox,. I. 


For cloves and nutmegs to the line- a. 

And even for oranges to China. Drydrr. . 

A is fometimes, in familiar writings, put by a barbarous con up- 
tion for he. 

A, in compofition, feems to have fometimes the power of theFrench 
a in thefe phrai’es, a droit, a gauche, &c. and fometimes to be 
contracted from at ; as, a fide, aflope , afoot, aflccp, athirjl, aware. 

If this, which he avouches, does appear. 

There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I gin to be a -weary of the fun ; 

And wifh die ltate of the world were now undone. 

Shakefpcarc' s Macbeth , 

And now a breeze from fhore began to blow. 

The failors fhip their oars, and ceafe to row ; 

Thenhoifl their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch die gales. 

Dry den's Ceyx and Alcyone. 

A is fometimes redundant ; as, w ife, aroufc, awake ; the fame 
with rife, roufe, wake. 

A, in abbreviations, Hands for artium, or arts; as, A.B. bachelor 
of arts, artium baccalaureus ; A. M. mailer of arts, artium ma ■ 
gijler ; or, anno ; as, A. D. anno demini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of places, generally ihews 
diat they have lome relation to an abbey. 

Aback e. adv. obfolete. Backwards. 

But when they came where thou thy ikill didft ihow. 
They drew abacke, as half with ftiame confound. 

Shepherds to fee them in their art outgo. Spcnf Pad. 

ABA CTOR. n.f. [Lat. abaft or, a driver away.] Thofe who 
drive away or Ileal catde in herds, or great numbers at once, 
in diltinClion from thofe that fleal only a flieep or two. Blount. 

A BACUS. n.f [Lat. abacus .] 

r. A counting-table, aneiendy ufed in calculations. 

2. In architecture, it is the uppermoll member of a column, 
which ferves as a fort of crowning both to the capital and co- 
Lmn. Did. 

Abaet. adv. [of abaptan, Sax. Behind ] From the fore-part 
of the fhip, towards the Hern. Did. 

Aba i san ce. n. f [from the French abaifer , to deprefs, to 
bring down.] An aCl of reverence, a bow. Obeyfance is 
con hdered by Skinner as a corruption of abafance , but is 
now univerfally ufed. 

To ABA LIEN ATE. v a. [from abalieno, Lat ] To make 
that another’s which was our own before. Calv. Lex. fur. 
A term of the civil law, not much ufed in common fpeech. 

Aealiena rioN. n. f [Lat abalicnatio.] A giving up one’s 
right to another perfon ; or a making over an eftate, <»oods, 
or chattels by falc, or due courfe of law. ^ Did. 

ToAba'nd. v. a. [A word contnufled from abandon, but 
not now mule. See AEANDON.J To fori like. 

Thofe foreigners which came from far 
Grew great, and got large portions of land. 

That in the realm, ere long, they ftronger arc 
Than they which fought at firft their hoping hand. 

And Vortigcr enforced the kingdom to abend. 


Spenfcfs Fairy b. ii. cant. ic. 

. Derived, according 


RANDOM . va [Ft. abandomter. according 

to Aleuage, from the italian abamtonetre, which fizr.ifics to for- 
fake hi* colours; landwr. [**«&*] defer ere. Pajquicr dunks 

it 
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lt a coalition of a ban dotiner , to give up to a profuiption ; 
in which fenfe we, at this day, mention the ban of the em- 
pire. Ban, in our own old dialcft, fignifies a curfe ; and to 
abandon , if confidered as compounded between French and 
Saxon, is exactly equivalent to dirts devovere.] 
j, To give up, refign, or quit ; often followed by the particle to. 

, The paffive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the fpoil 
Their own abodes ; we, feeble few, confpire 
To fave a finking town, involv’d in fire. Dryd. JEneid. 

2. Todefert. 

The princes ufing the paflions of fearing evil, and defiring 
to efciipe, only to ferve the rule of virtue, not to abandon one’s 
felf, leapt to a rib of the (hip. Sidney , b. ii. 

Then being alone, 

Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends, 

’Tis right, quoth he ; thus mifery doth part 
The flux of company. Shakefp. As you like it. 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends. 

Scorn’d by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. Dryd. ALn. 2. 

3. To forfake, generally with a tendency to an ill fenfe. 

When he in prelence came, to Guvon firft 
He boldly fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be. 

Abandon this foreftalled place at erft. 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. 

Spenfer's Fairy l^ueen, b. ii. cant. 4. flam. 39. 
But to the parting goddefs thus fhe pray’d ; 

Propitious ftill be prefent to my aid. 

Nor quite abandon your once favour’d maid. Dryd. Fab. 
To abandon ovE". v. a. [a form of writing not ufuai, per- 
haps not exact.] To give up to, to refign. 

Look on me as a man abandon'd o'er 
To an eternal lethargy of love ; 

To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure. 

And but difturb the quiet of my death. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 
Abandoned, particip. adj. 

J. Given up. 

If fhe he fo abandon'd to her forrow, 

As it is fpoke, fhe never will admit me. 

Sbakefp Twelfth Night. 
Who is he fo abandoned to fottifh credulity, as to think, 
upon that principle, that a clod of earth in a fack, may ever, 
by eternal fhaking, receive the fabric of man’s body ? 

• w Bentley's Sermons. 

Muft he, whofc altars on the Phrygian fhore. 

With frequent rites, and pure, avow’d thy pow’r, 

Be doom’d the worftof human ills to prove, 

Unblcls’d, abandon’d to the wrath of Jove? 

Pope's Odyffey , b. i. /. 8(V 

2. Forfakcn, deferted. 

3. Corrupted in the higheft degree. In this fenfe, it is a con- 

traction of a longer form, abanidoned [given up] to wic- 
kednefs. 

Abandoning. [A verbal noun from abandon.] Defertion, 

• forfaking. 

He hoped his paft meritorious actions might outweigh his 
nrefeaty abandoning the thought of future aftion. Clarend. b. viii. 
Abandonment, n.f. [ abandonnement , Fr.] 

1. The aft of abandoning. 

2. The flate of being abandoned. Didl. 

AbannTtion. n.f. [Lat. abannitio. ] A banifhment for one or 

two years, among tile ancients, for manflaughter. Didt. 

A barcy. n.f. Infatiablencfs. Did?. 

To A ba r f . v. a. [abajuan, Sax.] To make bare, uncover, 
or, dilclofe. Diet. 

Ab articula'tion. n.f. [from ab, from, and articulus, a joint, 
Lat.] A good and apt conftruftion of the bones, by which 
they move ftronglv and cafdy ; or that fpecies of articulation 
that has manifeft motion. Didl. 

ToAbasf. v.a. [Fi. nbaijfcr, from the Lat. bafts , or bajfus , 
a barbarous word, fignifying low, bafe.] To call down, to 
deprefs, to bring low, almoft always in a figurative and per- 
fonal fenfe. 

Happy fhepherd, with thanks to the gods, ftill think to be 
thankful, that to thy advancement their wifdoms have thee 
abafed. Sidney , b. i. 

With unrefifted might the monarch reigns ; 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 

And, not regarding dift’rence of degree, 

Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. Dryd. Fables. 

Behold every one that is proud, and abaft him Job,x 1 11. 
If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in children ; 
if their fpirrts be abafed and broken much by too drift an hand 
over them •, they lofc all their vigour and induftry, and are in 
a worfc date than the former. Locke on Education , § 46. 

Ai’.a'sed. adj. [witli heralds] is a term ufed of the wings of 
eagles, when the top looks downwards towards the point of 
the fhicld ; or when the wings are fliut ; the natural way of 
bearing them being fpread with the top pointing to the chief of 
the angle-. Bailey. Chambers. 

Aba’s e men r. n. f. The ftatc of being brought lowj the 
aft of bringing low ; depreflion. 


lafement becaufe of glory; and there is ti.4 
from a low eftate. Eccleflaflicus , xx. 1 j. 


There is an aba, 
lifteth up his head 

To Aba'sh. v.a. [See BASHFUL.] To put into confufion 
to make afhamed. It generally implies a fudden impreflion of 
fhame. 

They heard, and were abajh'd, and up they fprung 
L T pon the wing. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. i. /. 33 1. 

This heard, th* imperious queen fat mute with fear; 

Nor further durft inccnfe the gloomy thunderer. 

Silence was in the court at this rebuke : 

Nor could the gods, abafl'd, fuftain their fovereign’s look. 

Dryden’s Fables. 

The paftive admits the particle at , fometimes of before the 
caufal noun. 

In no wife fpcak againft the truth, but be alajhed of the 
error of thy ignorance. Eccleflaflicus, iv. 25. 

I faid unto her, from whence is this kid ? Is it not ftolcn ? 
Render it to the owners, for it is not lawful to eat any thing 
that is ftolen. But fhe replied upon me, it was given for a 
gift, more than the wages : however, 1 did not believe her, 
but bad her render it to the owners : and I was abajhed at her. 

Tob. ii. jj, 

The little Cupids hov’ring round, 

(As pictures prove) with garlands crown’d, 

Abajh'd at what they faw and heard. 

Flew off, nor ever more appear’d. Swift's Mif-ella/iies. 
To ABA'TE. v.a. [from the French ablatre, to beat down.] 

1. To lcffen, to diminifh. 

Who can _tdl whether the divine wifdom, to abate the glory 
of thofe kings, did not referve this work to be done by a 
queen, that it might appear to be his own immediate work? 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
If you did know to whom I gave die ring. 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

You would abate the ftrength of your difplcafure. 

Shakefp. Alerchant of Venice. 
Here we fee the hopes of great benefit and light from expo- 
fitors and commentators are in a great part abated ; and thofe 
whoiave moft need of your help, can receive but little from 
them, and can have very little aflurance of reaching the A- 
poftlc’s fenfe, by what they find in them. 

Loike's Ejfay on St. Paul s Epiflles. 

2. To dejeft, or deprefs the mind. 

This iron world (the fame he weeping fays) 

Brings down the ftouteft hearts to lowcft ftate : 

For mifery doth braveft minds abate. Spenf. Hubberd's Tale. 

Have they power ftill 

To banifh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 

As moft abated captives to fome nation 

That won you without blows ? Shakefp. Cori Janus. 

Time that changes all, yet changes us in vain. 

The body, not the mind ; nor can controul 
TIT immortal vigour, or abate the foul. Dryden's JEneid. 
3 - In commerce, to let down the price in felling, fometimes to 
beat down the price in buying. 

To Abate. 'v. n. To grow lefs; as, his paflion abates; the 
ftorm abates. It is ufed fometimes with the particle of before 
the thing leflened. 

Our phyficians have obferved, that, in procefs of time, 
fomc difeafes have abated of their virulence, and have, in a 
manner, worn out their malignity, fo as to be no longer mor- 
tal- Dryden's Hind and Panth. 

To Abate, [in common law.] 

It is in law ufed both aftively and neuterly ; as, to abate a 
caftle, to beat it down. To abate a writ, is, by fome exception, 
to defeat or overthrow it. A ftranger abateth , that is, entereth 
upon a houfe or land void by the death of him that Iaft p f- 
fefled it, before the heir take his pofteflion, and fo keepeth him 
out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out him in pofleflion, is 
faid to difleife : fo he that fteppeth in between the former pof- 
feffor and his heir, is faid to abate. In the neuter fignification 
thus ; The writ of the demandment fliall abate , that is, fhall be 
difabled, fruftrated, or overthrown. The appeal abateth by 
covin, that is, that the accufation is defeated by deceit. Coat/. 
To Abate, [in horfemanfhip.] A horfe is Lid to abate or take 
down his curvets ; when working upon curvets, he puts his 
two hind-legs to the ground both at once, and obferves the 
fame exaftnefs in all the times. Diet. 

Abatement, n.f. [ abatement , Fr.] 

1. The aft of abating or lcflening. 

The law of works then, in lhort, is that law, which re- 
quires perfeft obedience, without remiflion or abatement-, fo 
that, by that law, a man cannot be juft, or jullified, withour 
an exaft performance of every tittle. Locke. 

The ftate of being abated. 

Coffee has, in common with all nuts, an oil ftrongly com- 
bined and entangled with earthy particles. The moft noxious 
part of oil exhales in roafting to the abatement of near one 
quarter of its weight. Arbuthnot on aliments. 

Llie fum or quantity taken away by the aft of abating. 
Xenophon tells us, that the city contained about ten thou- 

land 
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tind houfe, and allowing one 
have any iha.e in the WBJ* (**£«> 
women, children and erva ) ca reful to adhere 

abatements, thefe tyrants if they had ■ ^ people 

“Salve sf m d/.Jp in Ahm Jinn*. 

duty, r^oMon of ill ■**-* £££ 
of a wrong education. 

t ^ sitrUi si 

added to acoatcf arms, the dignity of it ,s abafd ’ b [ 
reafon of fome ftain or diftionourable quality of the fairer./) • 
AhaTer. n.f The agent or caufe by which an abatement 

?W j 7 ats of acrimony or fcarpnefs : exprefTed 1 ofts of ripe 
vegetables, and all preparations of fuch ; as o^ almond^, pft 

AbaTor! r^C^nn.] One who intrudes into houfe, 
or land, that is void by the death of the former poffeflbm, * 
yet not entered upon or taken up by his heir. 

A batude n. f. [old records.] Any thing dimimfhed. 

A 4 > I™”** T i” re ; prip 0f g D*. 

are thrown down by a. flag in his palling by. 

Abb n.f. The yarn on a weaver’s warp ; a term among clo- 
t | s y Chambers, 

ABBA n.f. THcb. 3{s*] A Syriac word, which fignifies father. 
A'bbacy. n.f [Lat. abbatia.] The rights or privileges of an 

abbot. See ABBEY. . . r 

According to Felinus, an abbacy is the dignity ltfelf, imcc 
an abbot is a term or word of dignity, and not of office ; an , 
therefore, even a fecular perfon, wiio has the care of fouls, 
is fometimes, in the canon law, alfo ftiled an abbot. 

Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Cantmtct. 

Abbess, n.f [Lat. abbatifa, from whence the Saxon abu- 
birre, then probably abbatefs, and by contraction abbcjje in 
Fr. and abbefs, Eng.] The fuperiour or governefs of a nun- 
nery or monaftcry oi women. 

They fled 

Into this abbey, whither we purfued them } 

A nd here the abbefs fhuts the gate on us. 

And will not fuffer us to fetch him out. 

Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

I have a After, abbefs in Terccras, 

Who loft her lover on her bridal-day. Dryd. D. Sebafl. 
Conftantia’s heart was fo elevated with the difeourfe of Fa- 
ther Francis, that the very next day fhe entered upon her vow. 
Asfoon as the folemnities of her reception were over, we re- 
tired, as it is ufuai, with the abbefs into her own apartment. 

Addifon Spedi. N 3 164. 
A-bbey, or Abby. n.f. [Lat. abbatia ; from whence probably 
firft Abbacy; which fee.] A monaftcry of religious per- 
fons, whether men or women ; diftinguifhed from religious 
houfes of other denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABBOT. 

With eafy roads he came to Lciccfter ; 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot. 

With all liis convent, honourably receiv’d him. 

Shakefp. Henry VJLU. 

A'bbey-Lubper. n.f. [Sec LUBBER.] A flothful loiterer in 
a religious houfe, under pretence of retirement and aufterity. 

This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown abbey- 
lubber ; this is but a diminutive fucking friar. Dryd. Sp.Fr. 
ABBOT, n.f. [in the lower Latin abbas, from 3X father, 
which fenfe was implied; fo that the abbots were called pa- 
ir es, and abbefies viatres monaflerii. Thus Fortunatus to the 
abbot Paternus : Nomina ojfldum jure , Pateme , geris.~\ The 
chief of a convent, or fellowlhip of canons. Of thefe, 
fome in England were mitred, fome not : thofe that were mi- 
tred, were exempted from the jurifdiftion of the diocefan, 
having in themfelves epifcopal authority within their precincts, 
and being alfo lords of parliament. The other fort were fub- 
jeft to the diocefan in all fpiritual government. Ctnvel. 
See ABBEY. 

Abby. See Abrf.y. 

Abbot -hip. n.f. The ftate or privilege of an abbot. Didl. 
To ABBRE’VIATE. v.a. [Lat. abbreviate.] 

1. To fiiorten by contraction, of parts without lofs of the main 
lubftaiice. 

It i. one thing to abbreviate by contracting, another by cut- 
ting off. Bacon. Ejfay 26. 

'Flic only invention of late years, which hath any way con- 
tributed towards politenefs in difeourfe, is that of abbreviating 
or reducing words of many fyllables into one, by loppin? otf 
^’• c Swift’s In:: odudlion to genteel converfatien. 


A B D 

*• ma y -y »d. fe «hv ta,h 

their days before the flood ; which were abbrevtested after, and 

in half this fpace contracted into hundreds and tbreefcores. 
in nait ip M Vidgar Errours, b. vi. c 6. 

Abbreviation, n.f. 

1. The aft of abbreviating; * r^,c. r i r >& whole 

2. The means ufed to abbreviate, as characters fignifying whole 

W Such is the propriety and energy of cxpreflSon m them 
all that they never can be changed, but to diladvantage, cx 
cept in the circumllance of uling abbreviations. 

P Swifts Introduction to genteel ccnvcrfation. 

r r nt pi Fr 1 One who *ibbre\ 

Abbrevia'tor. \abbreviateur 9 r r j 

or abridges. . T *1 

Abbreviature, n.f. [ abbreviatura , UaL.J 

1. A mark ufed for the fake of fliortening. 

2. A compendium or abridgement. ; n : ure9 

He is a good man, who grieves rather for him t ba | * n jur« 
him than for his own buffering ; who prays tor him, that 
■ wrongs him, forgiving all his faults ; who iooner lhews mercy 
than Mger ; who otters violence to his appetite, w all things 
endeavouring to fubdue the flefh to the fpirit. T Ins is an ex- 
cclleiit ablrcviuturt of the whole duty £ * 

ABBREUVOVR. [in French, a watering-place. 'Vhf word 
is derived by Menage, not much acquainted with the Tronic 
dialefts, from adbi bare for adbtlere , but nu-re probably i comes 
from the fame root with brew. See BREW.] It fishes, 
among mafons, the joint or juncture ot two ilon^, or the 
interfftee between two Hones to be filled up with mortar. DM. 
ABC 

x ’ Is ’taken for tile alphabet ; as, he has not learned his a, />, c. 

2. Sometimes for the little book by which the elements ot reading 

are taught. . . , . , . 

To ABDICATE, v.a. [Lat. abdico.] To give up right ; to 

refign ; to lay down an office. 

Old Saturn, here, with upcaft eyes, 

Beheld his abdicated fkies. „ , A/Utjott. 

Abdication, n.f. [ab.iicatio, Lat.] The aft of abdicating i 
refignation ; quitting an office by one’s own proper act before 
the ufuai or Hated expiration. 

Neither doth it appear how a prince’s abdication can make 
any other fort of vacancy in the throne, than would be caufed 
by his death ; ftnee he cannot abdicate for hL children, other- 
wife than by his own confent in form to a bill from the two 
houfes. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church oj England man. 
A'bdicative. adj. That which caules or implies an abdica- 
tion. 

A'bditivf. adj. [from abdo, to hide.] That which has the 
power or quality of hiding. Didl. 

ABDOMEN, n.f [Lat.lfrom a’odo, to hide.] A cavity com- 
monly called the lower venter or belly : It contains the fto- 
ma<.h, guts, liver, fpleen, bladder, and is within lined with 
a membrane called the peritonaeum. 1 he lower part is called 
the hypogaftnum ; the foremolt part is divided into the 
epigaftrium, the right and left hypochondria, and the navel ; 
’tis bounded above by the cartilago enfiformis and the dia- 
phragm, Tideways by the lhort or lower ribs, and behind by 
the vertebrae of the loins, the bones of the coxendix, that ot 
the pubes and os facrum. It is covered with feveral mufclcs, 
from whofe alternate relaxations and contractions in reipira- 
tion, digeftion is forwarded, and the due motion of all the 
parts therein contained promoted, both for fecretion and cx- 
pulfion. jjbuincy. 

The abdomen confifts moreover of parts containing and 
contained. JVtfeman's Surgery. 

A r. do is., in a l. > ,. rc j at mg to the abdomen. 

Abdo minous. > J ° 

To ABDU’CE* v.a. [Lat. abdtieo.] To draw to a different part ; 
to withdraw one part from another. A word chiefly uled in 
phyfic or fcience. 

And if we abduce the eye unto either comer, the objeft: 
will not duplicate ; for, in that pofition, the axis of the cones 
remain in the fame plain, as is demonftrated in the optics de- 
livered by Galen. Brown s Vulgar Errours , 1 . iii. c. 20. 

Abdu cent, adj. Mufcles abducent, are thofe which ferve to 
open or pull back divers parts of the body ; their oppofites be- 
ing called adducent Didl. 

Aedu'ction. n.f. [ abdudlio , Lat.] 

1. The aft of drawing apart, or withdrawing one part from 
another. 

2. A particular form of argument. 

ABDU'CTOR. n. f. [aldutlor, Lat.] The name given by 
anatomifts to the mufcles, which ferve to draw back the feveral 
members. 

In purfuance of this theory, he fuppofed the conftriftors of 
the eylelids muft be ftrengthened in the fuperciiious ; the ab- 
dudJors in drunkards, and contemplative men, who have 
the ume Heady and grave motion of the eye. 

Arbutbntt and Pope’s Martinus So iblerus. 
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Abecedarian. >!./. [from the names of a, b, c, the three 
fiHl letters of the alphabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firft rudiments of literature. 

This word is ufed by IVcod in his Athena Oxonienfes , where 
mentioning Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in fome part 
of his life, he was reduced to follow the trade of an abece- 
darian by his misfortunes. 

A'beckdary. ad). [See Abecedarian.] 

i . Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the fympathy of two needles 
touched with the loadftone, and placed in the center of two 
abecedary circles, or rings of letters, deferibed round about 
them, one friend keeping one, and another the other, and 
agreeing upon an horn: wherein they will communicate. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. z, 

Abe'd. adv. [from <7, for at. See (A,) and Bed.] In bed. 

It was a (hamc for them to mar their complexions, yea and 
conditions too, with long lying abed : and that, when fhc was 
of their age, flic trowed, (he would have made a handker- 
chief by that time o’ day. Sidney, b. ii. 

She has not been abed , but in her chapel 
All night devoutly watch’d, and brib’d the faints 
With prayers for her deliverance. Dr yd. Span. Friar. 

Abfrr’ance. n.f. [from aberro , Lat. to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right way ; an errour ; a 
miftake ; a falfe opinion. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 
tion, that it fliould not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafts of his underltand- 
ing, and render it as obnoxious to aberrances, as now. 

Glanville's Scepfts Scicntifca , e. 1 6. 

Abe'rrancy. The fame with Aberrance. 

They do not only fwarm with errors, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly affeil no man any farther than 
he deferts his reafon, or complies with their aberrancies. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 

A iu/rr a nt. adj. [from aberr ans, Lat.] Deviating, wandering 
from the right or known way. Dili. 

Aberra'tion. n. f. [from aberratio, Lat.] The act of devia- 
ting from the common track. 

And if it be a millake, it is only fo ; there is no herefy in 
fuch an harmlcfs aberration ; at the word, with the ingenuous, 
the probability of it will render it a lapfe of eafy pardon. 

Glanville's Scepfts Scicntifca , c. I r . 

Abc'rring. part, [from the verb aberr, of aberro, Lat ] Wan- 
dering, going affray. 

Though there were a fatality in this year, yet divers were, 
and others might be, out in their account, alerring fcveral ways 
from the true and juft compute, and calling that one year, 
which perhaps might be another. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
Of the verb aberr I have found no example. 

To Aberu'ncate. v. a [avcrunco, Lat.] To pull up by the 
roots ; to extirpate utterly. Dill. 

To ABE T. v. a. [from beran. Sax. fignifying to enkindle or 
animate.] To pufh forward another, to fupport him in his de- 
figns by connivance, encouragement, or help. It is generally 
taken, at leaft by modern writers, in an ill fenfe ; as may be 
feen in Abetter. 

To abet fignificth, in our common law, as much as to encou- 
rage or fet on. Cowcl. 

Then fliall I foon, quoth he, return again, 

Abet that virgin’s caufc difconfolate. 

And fliortly back return unto this place. 

To walk this way in pilgrim’s poor eftate. Fairy b. i. 

A widow who by folemn vow's, 

Contracted to me, for my fpoufe. 

Combin’d with him to break her word. 

And has abetted all. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

Men lay fo great weight upon their being of right opinions, 
and their eagernefs of abetting them, that they account that 
the unum neceflarium. Decay of Piety. 

In the reign of king Charles the firft, though that prince 
was married to a daughter of France, and was perfonally be- 
loved and cftccmed in the French court ; it is well kn wn that 
they abetted both parties in the civil war, and always furnifhed 
fupplies to the weaker fide, leaft there (hould be an end put to 
thefe fatal divifions. Addifon. Freeholder , N 3 28. 

Abe'tment. n.f The ail of abetting. Did. 

Abe'ttir, or Abe'ttok. n.f He that abets ; the fupportcr 
or encourager of another. 

You fliall be (fill plain Torrifmond with me, 

Th 'abettor, partner, (if you like the name) 

The hufband of a tyrant, but no king ; 

Till you deferve that title by your juftice. 

Drydcn's Spanijh Friar. 
Whilft this fin of calumny has two fuch potent abetters , we 
arc not to wonder at its growth : as long as men are malicious 
and defigning, they will be traducing. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Thefe and the like, confiderations, though they may have no 
influence on the hcadftrong unruly multitude, ought to fink 
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into the minds of thofe who arc their abettors, anil who, 
they efcapc the punifhment here due to them, mull very vv t || 
know', that thele feveral mifehiefs will be one day laid to thei 
charge. Addifon. Freeholder , N rr, 

Abey'ance. n.f. [from the French aloyer, allatrare, to bark 
at.] This word, in Littleton , cap. Difcantinuance, is thus 
ufed. The right of fcc-fimple lieth in abeyance, when it is ;! |j 
only in the remembrance, intendment, and confideration of 
the law. The frank tenement of the glebe of the parfonaoe 
is in no man during the time that the parfonage is void, btiT 13 
in abeyance. Cowel. 

Abgrega'tioN. n.f [ abgregatio , Lat.] A feparation from the 
floek. 

To ABHOR, v. a. [abhorreo, Lat.] To hate with acrimony j 
to deteft to extremity ; to loath. 

Whilft I was big in clamour, came there a man, 

Who having feen me in my worfer ftate, 

Shunn’d my abhorr'd fociety. ShakefpeaPs K. Lear 

To whom thus Michael : Juftly thou abhorr’Jl 
That fon, who on the quiet ftate of men 
Such trouble brought, affecting to fubduc 
Rational liberty. Milt. Parad. Lojl, b. 

The felf-fame thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. Hudibras, p. i. cant. r. 
A church of England man abhors the humour of the age, in 
delighting to fling fcandals upon the clergy in general ; which, 
befides the difgrace to the reformation, and to religion itfelf 
caft an ignominy upon the kingdom that it doth not deferve. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man, 

Abho'rrence. n.f. [from abhor.] 

1 . The aft of abhorring, deteftation. 

It draws upon him the juft and univerfal hatred and abhor- 
rence of all men here ; and, finally, fubjefts him to the wrath 
of God, and eternal damnation hereafter. South’s Sam, 

2. The difpofition to abhor, hatred. 

He knew well that even a juft and neceflary offence does, by 
giving men acquaintance with war, take off fomewhat from 
the abhorrence of it, and infenfibly difpolc them to farther hofti- 
lities. Decay of Piety. 

Abho'rrency. n.f. The fame with Abhorrence. 

The firft tendency to any injuftice that appears, muft be 
fupprefled with a fhow of wonder and abhorrency in the parents 
and governours. Locke on Education , § uo. 

Abho'rrent. adj. [from abhor} 

1 . Struck with abhorrence. 

For if the worlds 

In worlds inclos’d would on his fenfes burft, 

tie would abhorrent turn. Thomfon’s Summer, /. 310. 

2. Contrary to, foreign, inconfiftent with. It is ufed with the 
particles from or to, but more properly with from. 

This I conceive to be an hypothefis, well worthy a rational 
belief ; and yet is it fo abhorrent from the vulgar, that they 
would as foon believe Anaxagoras, that fnow is black, as him 
that fliould affirm it is not white ; and if any fhould in effeft 
affert, that the fire is not formally hot, it would be thought 
that the heat of his brain had fitted him for Anticyra, and that 
his head were fo to madnefs. Glanville's Scepfts Scient. c. 1 2. 
Why then thefe foreign thoughts of ftate employments. 
Abhorrent to your funftion and your breeding ? 

Poor droning truants of unpraftis’d cells. 

Bred in tire fcllowfliip of beardiefs boys. 

What wonder is it if you know not men ? 
t Drydcn’s Don Selaflian. 

Abhor rer. n.f. [from abhor.'] The perfon that abhors; a 
hater, detefter. 

The reprefentatives of the lower clergy were railed at, for 
difputing the power of the bifhops, by the known abhorras of 
epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in the convocations, 
by thefe very men who wanted to bind up their hands. 

Swift. Examiner , N° 2 r. 

Abho'rrinc. Theobjeftof abhorrence. This feems not to 
be the proper ufe of the participial noun. 

And they fhall go forth, and look upon the carcafes of the 
men that have tianfgreffed againft me : for their worm fliall 
not die, neither fliall their fire be quenched, and they fliall be 
an abhorring unto all flefli. Ifaiah, Ixvi. 44. 

To ABI DE. v. n. I abode or abid. [from bibian, or aubibian. 
Sax.] 

1. To dwell in a place, not remove. 

Thy fervant became furety for the lad unto my father, fay- 
ing, if I bring him not unto thee, then I fliall bear the blame 
to my father for ever. Now therefore I pray thee, let thy fer- 
vant abide inftead of the lad, a bondman to my lord ; and let 
the lad go up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. ?2, 23. 

2. To dwell. 

The Marquis Dorfet, as I hear, is fled 
To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

Shake/p. Richard HI. 

3. To remain, not ccafe or fail. 

They that truft in the Lord fliall be as mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever, Pfa/m exxv. 1. 

4. To 
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- to life , 

nfv S trS bftnl; *7 abides for ever above the higheft 
heavens^ from whence he beholds all the things that are done 
tXTven and earth. Stillingf Defence of Dijc. on Rom. Idola . 

There can be no ftudy without time; and the mind mul 
abide and dwell upon things, or be always a ftranger to the i^- 

fideof them- rttcn d, wait upon, await; ufed of 

5 ‘ things prepared for perfons, as well as of perfons expefting 

^Home is he brought, and laid in fumptuous bed. 

Where many Ikilful leeches him abide, . 

To lalvc his hurts. Fairy $ueen, />. 1. cant. $.Jlanz. 1 7. 

While lions war, and battle for their dens. 

Poor harmlefs lambs abide their emwty.Shakejp.Hn.\ l. p.3. 
Bonds and affiiftions abide me. elds xx. 23. 

6 To bear or fupport the confequences of a thing. 

0 Ah me ! thev little know 

«°» dearly I MS, ttat toft ^ ^ ^ |y , 

7 To bear or fupport, without being conquered or deftroyed. 

7 But the Lord he is the true God, he is the living God, and 
an everlafting king : At his wrath the earth Aiail tremble, and 
the nations fhall not be able to abide his indignation. Jtr. x. tc. 

It muft be allowed a fair prelumption in favour of the truth 
of my doftrines, that they have abid a very ri orous teft now 
for above thirty years, ftand yet firm ; and the longer and 
more ftriftly they are look’d into, the more they are confirmed 
to this very day. . Woodward, Letter u 

8. To bear without averfion ; in which fenfe it is commonly 

ufed with a negative. , . . , 

Thou can’ll not abide Tiridatcs ; this is but love of thy- 

felf. _ Sidne y> b - "■ 

jhy vile race. 

Though thou didft learn, had that in't, which good natures 
Could°not abide to be with ; therefore waft thou 
Defervedly confin’d into this rock. Sbakefp. Tcmpejl. 

9. To bear or fufter. 

That chief (rejoin’d the God) his race derives 
From Ithaca, and wond’rous woes furvives ; 

Laertes’ fon : girt with circumfluous tides 

He ftill calamitous conftr ant abides Pope’sOdyff. b. iv. /. 750. 

10. It is ufed with the particle with before a perfon, and at or in 
before a place. 

It is better that I give her to thee, than that I fhould give 
her to another man : Abide with me. Gen. xxix. 1 9. 

For thy fervant vowed a vow, while I abode at Gefhur in 
Syria, faying, if the Lord fhall bring me again indeed to Je- 
rufalem, then I will ferve the Lord. 2 Sam. xv. 3 . 

11. It is ufed with by before a thing; as, to abide by his tefti- 
mony ; to abide by his own flcill ; that is, to rely upon them ; to 
abide by an opinion ; to maintain it ; to abide by a man is alfo, 
to defend or fupport him But thefe forms arc fomething low. 

Of the participle abid, 1 have found only the example in 
Woodward. 

Abi'der. n.f. [from abide.] The perfon that abides or dwells 
in a place; perhaps that lives or endures. A word little in ufe. 
Abi'ding. n.f. [from abide.] Continuance. 

We are ftrangers before thee and fojourners, as were all our 
fathers : our days on the earth are as a fhadow, and there i 
none abiding. 1 Chron. xxix. 1 5. 

The air in that region is fo violently removed, and carried 
about with fuch fwiftnefs, as nothing in that place can confift 
or have abiding. Rawteigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

A'BJECT. adj. [abjedus, Lat. thrown away as of no value.] 

1. Mean, or worthless, fpoken of perfons. 

That rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and abjell routs, 

Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage. 

And countenanc'd by boys and beggary. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Honeft men, who tell their foveretgns what they expeft 
from them, and what obedience they fhall be always ready to 
pay them, are not upon an equal foot with fuch bafe and abjed 
flatterers ; and are therefore always in danger of being the laft 
in the royal favour. ' Addifon’ s Whig Examiner. 

2. Contemptible, or of no value; ufed of things. 

I was at firft, as other bcafts that graze 
The troden herb, of abjed thoughts and low. 

Milt. Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 571. 

3. Without hope or regard ; ufed of condition. 

The rarer thy example ftands. 

By how much from the top of wond’rous glory', 

Strongeft of mortal men. 

To loweft pitch of abjed fortune thou art fall’n. 
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Milton's Samfon Agonifles. 
We fee man and woman in the higheft innocence and 
pcrledtion, and in the moft abjed ftate of guilt and infirmity. 

AehhCnrt Mi 


4. Dcftitute, mean and defpicable ; ufed of aftions. 

To what bafe ends, and by what abjed ways. 

Are mortals urg’d thro’ lacred luft of pr-ule •••/-, 

Pope s EJfay on C, ittcijm. 

The rapine is fo abjed and profane. 

They not from trifles, nox from gods refrain. 

7 Dryden s Juvenal, Sat. 8. 

A'bject. n.f A man without hope; a man whole mikries 

are irretrievable. , , , , _ 

But in mine adverfity they rejoiced, and gathered them 
felves together : yea, the abjeds gathered thcmlcKes together 
againft me, and I knew it not ; they did tear me, and cea.cd 
® Pfalm xxxv. 15. 

To Abje'ct. v.a. [ aljicio , Lat.] To throw away. A word 

AbTh’cV/dness. n.f. [from abjed.] The ftate of an abject. 

He would love at no lei's rate than death ; and, from the fu- 
pereminent height of glory, ftooped and abafed himhT 10 the 
fufferance f the extremeft of indignities, and funk himfclf to 
the bottom of abjedednefs, to exalt our condition to thecon- 
. . J Boyle s Works. 

trary extreme. f , 

Abjf/ction. n.f. [from abjed.] Meannefs of mind; want 
of fpirit; fertility; bafenefs. . , 

That this fhould be termed bafenefs, abjedton of mind, or 
fervility, is it credible ? Hooker, b. v. § 47 - 

Now the jult medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and 
the abjedion, the two extremes. _ L Eflrange. 

A'bjfcti y. adv . [from abjed.] In an abjeft manner, mean y , 
bafely, fervilely, contemptibly. 

A'bj e c . n e ss. n. f. [from abjed.] The fame with abjeftion ; 

fervilitv, rneannefs. , . 

Servility and abjednefs of humour is implicitely involved in 
the charge of lying; the condefcending to that, being a mark 
of a difingenuous fpirit. Government of the Tongue , § o. 

By humility I mean not the abjednefs of a bafe mind : but a 
prudent care not to over-value ourfelves upon any' account. 

Crew’s Cofmohgia Sacra, b. ii. c. 7. 

Abi'iity. n.f [Habilete, Fr.] 

1. The power to do any thing, whether depending upon flail, or 
riches, or ftrength, or any other quality. 

Of finding thou haft got the reputation. 

Good Thyrlis, mine I yield to thy ability ; 

My heart doth feek another elFmation. Sidney, b. i. 

If aught in my ability may ferve 
To heighten what thou fuffer’ft, and appeafe 
Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 

Milton's Sampfon Agonifles, /. 744. 
They gave after their ability unto the treafure of the work. 

Ezra ii. 69. 

If any man minifter, let him do it as of the ability which 
God giveth : that God in all things may be glorified through 
Jefus Chrift. 1 Pet. sr. is. 

2. Capacity. 

Children in whom there was no blemifh, but well-favoured, 
and fkilful in all wifdom, and cunning in knowled.e, and un- 
derftanding fcience, and fuch as had ability in them to ftand in 
the king’s palace. Dan. i. 4. 

3. When it has the plural number, abilities, it frequently fignifies 
the faculties or powers of the mind, and fometimesthe force of 
underftanding given by nature, as diftinguifhed from acquired 
qualifications. 

Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the performance, 
he affures us of the afliftance of his holy fpirit. Rcgeis’s Sermons. 

Whether it may be thought neceflary, that in certain trails 
of country, like what we call pariflies, there fliould be one 
man, at leaft, of abilities to read and write ? 

Swift’s Arguments againfl abotijhing Clrrijlianity. 
Abintestate, adj. [of ab, from, and intejlatus , Lat.] A 
term of law, implying him that inherits from a man, who, 
though he had the power to make a will, yet did not make it. 
ToA'bjugate. v. a. \aljugo, Lat.] To unyoke, to un- 
couple. Did. 

To ABJU'RE. v.a. [ abjuro , Lat.] 

1. To caft off upon oath, to fwearnot to do fomething. 

Either to die the death, or to abjure 

For ever the fociety of man. Shakefp.Midfum. Nlghf s Dream. 
No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his reafon, and 
fworn allegiance to a preconceived fantaftical hypothefis, can 
undertake the defence of fuch a fuppofition. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. To retrail, or recant, or abnegate ; a pofition upon oath. 
Abjura'tion. n. f. [from abjure.] The ail of abjuring. The 

oath taken for that end. 

Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, hiving committed 
felony, could go into a church or church-yard, before he 
were apprehended, he might not be taken from thence to 
the ufual trial of law, but confefling his fault to the juftices, 
or to the coroner, gave his oath to forfake the realm for ever, 
which was called abjuration. 

There are fome abjurations ftill in force among us here in 
England ; as, by the ftatute of the 25th of king Charles II. all 
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niuft * • the teft ; which is an abjuration of fome doctrines of 
the church of Rome. 

I here is like wife another oath of abjuration , which laymen 
and clergymen arc both obliged to take ; and that is, to abjure 
the Pretender. Ayliffe' s Par ergon Juris Canonic!. 

T " ABLA'C I ATE. v. a. [ablailo, Lat.J To wean from the 
breaft. 

Ablact a'tion. n.f One of the methods of grafting; and, 
according to the fignification of the word, as it were a wean- 
ing of a Cyon by degrees from its mother flock, not cutting 
it off wholly from the flock, till it is firmly united to that on 
which it is grafted. 

Ablaquea'tion. [ ablaqueatio , Lat.] The a& or practice of 
opening the ground about the roots of trees, to let the air and 
water operate upon them. 

I reach the ground, and make it ready for the fpring: Pre- 
pare alfo foil, and ufe it where you have occafion : Dig bor- 
ders. Uncover as yet roots of trees, where ablaqucation is 
requifite. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The tenure in chief ought to be kept alive and nouriflied ; 
the which, as it is the very root that doth maintain this filver 
Item, that by many rich and fruitful branches fpreadeth itfelf 
into the chancery, exchequer, and court of wards : fo if it be 
fuffered to ftarve, by want of ablaqucation, and other good huf- 
bandry, not only this yearly fruit will much decreafe from time 
to time, but alfo the whole body and boughs of that precious 
tree itfelf, will fall into danger of decay and dying. 

Bacon's Office of Alienations. 

ABLA'TION. n.f. [ablatio, Lat.] The act of taking away. 

A'blative. ii. a. [ablativus, Lat.] 

1 . That which takes away. 

2. The fixth cafe of the Latin nouns; the cafe which, among 
other fignifications, includes the perfon from whom fomething 
is taken away. A term of grammar. 

A BLE. .aclj. [habile, Fr. habilis, Lat. Skilful, ready.] 

j. Having flrong faculties, or great ftrength or knowledge, riches, 
or any other power of mind, body, or fortune. 

He was not afraid of an able man, as Lewis the Eleventh was. 
But, contrariwife, he was ferved by the ablejl men that were to 
be found ; without which his affairs could not have profpered 
as they did. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Such other gambol faculties he hath, that fliew a weak mind 
and an able body, for the which the prince admits him : for the 
prince himfelf is fuch another : the weight of an hair will turn 
the feales. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. Having power fufficient ; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufficient to 
do many tilings, which actually they never do. South’s Serm. 

Every man fhall give as he is able, according to the bleffing 
of die Lord thy God, which he hath given thee. Deut. xvi. 1 7. 

3. Before a verb, with the participle to, itfignifies generally hav- 
ing the power ; before a noun, with for, it means qualified. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; but who is able to 
ftand before envy ? Prov. xxvii. 4. 

I here have been fome inventions alfo, which have been 
able for the utterance of articulate founds, as the (peaking of 
certain words. Wilkins's Mathematical Magic. 

To A'ble. v. a. To make able ; to enable, which is the word 
commonly ufed. See Enable. 

Plate fin with gold. 

And the flrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks : 

Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. 

None does offend, none, I fay none ; I’ll able ’em ; 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the pow’r 

.To feal th’ accufer’s lips. Shakcfpeare’s King Lear. 

Able-Bodied, adj. Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to fecure at lcaft 
half a dozen able-bodied men to his majefty’s fervice. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N 9 4. 

To A' B L E G A T E. v. a. [ablcgo, Lat.] To fend abroad up- 
on fome employment ; alfo to fend a perfon out of the way 
that one is weary of. Ditt. 

Abi. eg a'tion. n.f [from ablegate.] A fending abroad, or out 
of the way. Dt£l. 

•A'bleNess. n.f. [from able.] Ability of body, vigour, force. 

That nation doth fo excel, both for comelinefs and ablenefs, 
that from neighbour countries they ordinarily come, fome to 
flrive, fome to learn, fome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 

A'bi.eps Y.n.f ['a£x4'‘“. Gr.] Want of fight, natural blind- 
nefs ; alfo unadvifednefs. Ditt. 

AbljgurTtion. n.f [abliguritio, Lat.] A prodigal fpending 
on meat and drink. Ditt. 

To A'bligatb. v. a. [ oblige , Lat.] To bind or tye up from. D. 

To A'BLOCATE. v. a. [abloco, Lat.] To let out to hire. 
Perhaps properly by him who has hired it from another. 

Calvin s Lexicon furidicum. 

Abloca'tiov. n.f [from ablacatc.] A letting out to hire. 

To A b li/de. v. n. [ahludo, Lat.] lobe unlike. Diet. 

AT lu e nt. adj. [abluens, Lat. from abluo, to wafli away.] 

1, That wliich w allies clean. 

2. That which has the power of cleanfing. Ditt. 

Abi.i/iion. n.f [abfutio, Lat.] 

1. The a& of deanfing, or wafhing clean. 
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There is a natural analogy between the ablution of the h (l Jv 
and the purification of the foul ; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking die facred chalice, and a participation of die body 
and blood of Chriff. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

WallTd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans’d, and caft th’ ablutions in the main. Pope’s Iliad. 

2. Therinfingof chymical preparations in water, to dillolve and 
wafli away any acrimonious particles. 

3. T he cup given, without confecration, to the laity in the popiffi 
churches. 

To A'BNE'GAT E. v. a. [from abnego, Lat.] To deny. 

Abnega'tion. n.f. [abnegatio, Lat. denial, from abnego, to 
deny.] Denial, renunciation. 

1 he abnegation or renouncing ®f all his own holds and in- 
terefts, and trufts of all that man is moft apt to depend upon, 
that he may the more expeditely follow Chrifl. 

Hammond’ s Prattical Catechifm. 

Aenod a'tion. n.f. [ahnodatio, Lat. ] The ad of cutting away 
knots from trees ; a term of gardening. Ditt. 

Aono'rmous. adj. [abnormis, Lat. out of rule.] Irregular, 
milhapen. Diet. 

Abo'ard. adv. [a fea-term, but adopted into common language ; 
derived immediately from the French a bord, as, alter a bordfen- 
voyer a bord. Bord is itfelf a word of very doubtful original, and 
perhaps, in its different acceptations, deducible from different 
roots. Bopb, in the ancient Saxon, flgnified a houfe ; in which 
fenfe, to go aboard, is to take up rdklence in a (hip.] 

In a fhip. 

Which, when far off, Cymocles heard and faw, 

He loudly call’d to fuch as were aboard. 

The little bark unto the Ihore to draw. 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy jp. b. ii. cant. 6. 
I made this anfwer, that he might land them, if it pleafed 
him, or otherwife keep them aboard. Sir W. Renvleigh’s Ejfays. 

When morning rofe, I fent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighb’ring fpring ; 

Whilft 1 the motions of the winds explor’d ; 

Then fummon’d in my crew, and went aboard. 

Addifon’ s Ovid’s Metamorphojes , b. iii. 

Abo'de. n.f. [from abide.] 

1. Habitation, dwelling, place of refidence. 

But I know thy abode and thy going out, and thy coming in, 
and thy rage againft me. 2 Kings, xix. 27. 

Others may ufe the ocean as their road. 

Only the Englifh make it their abode ; 

Whofe ready fails with every wind can fly. 

And make a cov’nant with th’ inconffant Iky. I Fuller. 

2. Stay, continuance in a place. 

Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode ; 

Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 

Shakijpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 
Making a fhort abode in Sicily the fecond time, landing in 
Italy, and making the war, may be reafonably judged the bufi- 
nefs but of ten months. Drydens Dedicat. to Mnetd. 

The woodcocks early vifit, and abode 
Of long continuance in our temp’rate clime, 

Foretela liberal harveff. 

3. To make abode; to dwell, to refide, to inhabit. 

Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 

Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. Dry !. / En . 6. 

ToAeo'de. v . a. [See Bode.] To foretoken or forefliow ; to 
be a prognoftic, to be ominous. It is taken, with its deriva- 
tives, in die fenfe either of good or ill. 

Every man, 

After die hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
A thing iulpir’d ; and, not confuting, broke 
Into a genera] prophecy, that this tempeft, 

Dalhing the garment of diis peace, aboded 

The fudden breach of it. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI] f. 

Abo'dement. n.f. [from to abode.] A fecret anticipation of 
fomething future; an impreffion upon the mind of fome event 
to come ; prognofticadon ; omen. 

I like not this. 

For many men that ffumble at the thrcfliold. 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. — • 

— -Tufli ! man, abodements muff not now affright us. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry V I. p. iii. 
My lord bifhop, being fomewhat troubled, took the freedom 
to alt him, Whether he had never any fecret abodement in his 
mind r No, replied the duke ; but I think fome adventure may 
kill me as well as another man. Wotton. 

To ABOLISH, v. a. [from a boles, Lat. to blot out.] 

1. To annul. 

For us to abolijl) what he hath eftabliflied, were prefumption 

moft intolerable. Hooker, b. iii. § ir. 

On the parliament’s part it was propofed, that all the bilhops, 
deans, and chapters, might be immediately taken away, and 
abqlijhed. Clarendon, b. vlii. 

2. 'I o put an end to ; to deftroy. 

The long continued wars, between the Englifli and the Scots, 
had then raifed invincible jealouftes and hate, whjch long con- 
tinued peace hath fince abolijhed. Sir 'John Hayward. 

' That 


Phillips. 
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That fhall Perocles well requite, I wot, 

And, with thy blood, abolijh fo reproachful blot 


b. ii. 


Fairy SSjucen, b. ii. cant. 4. jlairza {5. 
More deftroy’d than they, 

We fhould be quite abolifi'd, and expire. . 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 9 2 - 
Or wilt thou thyfclf 

Abolijh thy creation, and unmake 

For him, what for thy glory thou haft made ? Idem, b. 111. /. 1 03. 

Fermented fpirits contract, harden, and confolidate many 
fibres together, abolijhing many canals ; efpecially where the 
fibres are' the tendereft, as In the brain. Arbulh. on Aliments. 

Nor could Vulcanian flame 

The flench abolijh, or the favour tame. Dryd. Virg. Geo. iii. 

Abo'lisHable. adj. [from abolijh.] That which may be abo- 
liflied. 

Abo'lisher. n.f [from alolijlj.] He that abolifhes. 

Abolishment, n.f. [from abolijh.] The a£t of abolifhing. 

The plain and direct way againft us herein, had been only to 
prove, that all fuch ceremonies, as they require to be abolifhed, 
are retained by us with the hurt of the church, or with lefs be- 
nefit than the abo/ijhment of them would bring. Hooker, b. iv. 

He fhould therefore think the abolijhmcnt of that order amoiig 
us, would prove a mighty fcandal and corruption to our faith, 
and manifcftly dangerous to our monarchy. 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of Englandman. 

Abolj'tion. n.f. [from abolijh.] The a<Tt of abolifhing. This 
is now more frequently ufed than abolijhmer.t. 

From the total abolition of the popular power, may be dated 
the ruin of Rome : for had the reducing hereof to its ancient 
condition, propofed hy Agrippa, been accepted inftead of Mae- 
cenas's model, that ftate might have continued unto this day. 

Grew’s Cofnologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 4. 

An apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the fenfes, external 
and internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftoppage of 
the flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through die nerves 
deftined for thofc motions. Arbutlmot on Diet. 

Abo'min ab i.ENEss. n.f. [from abominable.] The quality of 
being abominable; hatefiilnefs, odioufnefs. 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the eternal and 
effential difference between virtue and vice, we muff forbear to 
urge atheifts with the corruption and ahominablenefs of their 
principles. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Ab o'minable. adj. [alominalilis, Lat.] 

1. Hateful, deteftable. 

Return’d 

Succefsful beyond hope, to lead thee forth 

Triumphant out of this infernal pit 

Abominable, accurs’d, the houfe of woe. M. Par. Lojl , h. x. 

It is not to be queftioned, but the queen and miniftrv might 
eafily redrefs this abominable grievance, bv enlarging the number 
of juftices of the peace, by endeavouring to choofc men of vir- 
tuous principles. Swift’s Project for the advancement of Religion. 

2. Unclean. 

The foul that fhall touch any unclean thing, as the unclean- 
nefs of man, or any unclean beaft, or any abominable unclean 
thing, and eat of the flefh of the facrifice of peace-offerings, 
which pertain unto the Lord, even that foul fhall be cut off* 
from His people. Leviticus, vii. 2i. 

3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a word of loofe and inde- 
terminate cenfure. - 

They fay you are a melancholy fellow.— I am fo ; I do love 
it better than laughing.— Thofe that arc in extremity of either, 
are abominable fellows, and betray themfelves to every modern 
cenfure, worfe than drunkards. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Abo'min ably. adv. [from abominable.] A word of low or fa- 
miliar language, fignifying cxceffively, extremely, exceeding- 
ly ; in the ill fenfe. 

Since I have been your wife, I have obferved great abufes 
and diforders in your family ; your fervants arc mutinous and 
quarreKomc, and cheat you moft abominably. 


v. a. 


Arbutlmot' s Hijlory of John Bull, 
[abominor, Lat.] To abhor, dc- 


or 
Travels. 


To ABO'MIN ATE 
teft, hate utterly. 

We are not guilty of your injuries. 

No way confent to them ; hut abhor. 

Abominate, and loath this cruelty. Southern's Oroonoko. 

He protefled both to abominate and defpife all myftery, refine- 
ment, and intrigue, either in a prince or miniftef. He could 
not tell what I meant by fecrets of ftate, where an enemy 
fome rival nation, were not in the cafe. Swift’s Gulliv. Tr,n 

Abomin a'tion. n.J'. 

I . Hatred, deteftation ; as, to have in abomination. 

I o alt ft king Charles by Englifh or Dutch forces, would 
render him odious to his new fubje&s, who have nothing in li> 
great db animation, as thofe whom they hold for heretics. 

=• The object of hatred. ^ M f ctUa ™*- 

1 hat ye fhall fay, thy fen-ant’s trade hath been about cattle 
rom our youth even until now, both we and alfo our fathers’ 
•> je may dwell in the land of Gofhen; for every fhepherd 
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3. Pollution, defilement. . 

And there fhall in no wife enter into it any thing that de- 
filcJi, neither whatfoever worketh abomination, or maketh .1 lie. 

Rev. xxi. 27. 

Each heart in Rome does love and pity you ; 

Only th’ adulterous Antony, riioft large 
In his abominations, turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That nofes it againft us. ShakeJ'p. Antony and Cleopatra-. 

4. The caufe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jerufalem, which were 
on the right hand of the mount of corruption, which Solomon 
the king of Ifrael had builded for Aftitorcth the abomination of 
the Zidonians, artd for Chemofh the abomination of the Moa- 
bites, and for Milcom the abomination of tile children of Am- 
mon, did the king defile. 2 Kings, xxiii. 13. 

ABORPGINES. n.f. Lat. The earlieft inhabitants of a country ; 
thofe of whom no original is to be traced ; as, the Welfli in 
Britain. 

To ABO'RT. v. n. [aborto, Lat.] To bring forth before the 
time; to mifearry. Di£h 

Abo'rtion. n.f. [abortio, Lat] 

1 . The aiff of bringing forth untimely; 

2 . The produce of an untimely birth. 

His wife mifearried ; but as the abortion proved only a fe- 
male foetus, he comforted himfelf, that, had it arrived to per- 
fedlion, it would not have anfwered his account. 

Arbutbnot and Pope's Martinas Scribleri/Si 

Behold my arm thus blafted, dry and wither’d; 

Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay’d, 

Like fome untimely product of the feafbns, 

Robb’d of its properties of ftrength and office. 

Rowe’s Jane Shorn 

Abo'rtive. n. f. That which is born before the due time. See 
Abortive, adj. 

No common wind, no cuftomed event. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufes. 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns, 

Abortives , and prefages, tohgues of heav’n 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shakef. K. John. 
Take the fine fkin of an abortive, and, with ftarch thin laid 
on, prepare your ground or tablet. Peacham on Drawing. 

T his is certain, that many are, by this means, preferved, and 
do fignal fervice to their country, who, without fuch a provi- 
fion, might have perilhed as abortives , or have come to an un- 
timely end, and perhaps have brought, upon their guilty pa- 
rents, the like deifruftion. Addifon. Guardian, N- 106. 

Abo'rtive. adj. [alortivus, Lat.] 

1. That which is brought forth before the due time of birth. 

If ever he have ’child, abortive be it. 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shaiefp. Rich. III. 

All th’ unaccomplifh’d works of nature’s hand. 

Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

Diffolv’d on earth, fleet hither. ' Paradife Lojl, b. iii. /. 4 e6. 

2. r igurati velv, that which fails for want of time. 

I his is the true caufe, why fo many politic conceptions, fo 
elaborately formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe for 
delivery, do yet, in the iffue, mifearry and prove abortive. 

. South’s Sermon:. 

Falfe hopes 

He chcrifhcs, nor will his fruit expe& 

Th autumnal feafon, but, in fummer’s pride 
When other orchards fmile, abortive fail. Phillips. 

How often haft thou waited at my cup. 

Fed from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board. 

When I have fcafted with queen Margaret ? 

Remember it, and let it make thee creft-faln ; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakcfp. Hen. VI. p ii 

3. That which brings forth nothing. ' 

riiefe pafs d, if any pafs, the void profound 
Of uneffential night receives him next. 

Wide-gaping ! and with utter lofs of bein<r 
Threatens him, plung’d in that abortive guTf. 

. , , Milton’s ParadiJ'e Lojl, b. ii. 1 . 4c r. 

Abortively, adv. [from abortive.] Born without the due 
time; immaturely, untimely. 

Abo'rtiveness. n.f. [from abortive.] The ftate of abortion. 

Abo rtMent. n f. [from abort.] The thing brought forth out 
of time; an untimely birth. 0 

! fhall not then doubt the happy jfliie of my undertakings in 
this deflgn, whereby concealed treafures, which now- feem ut- 
terly loll to mankind, fhall be confined to fo univerfal a pictv. 
and brought mto ufe by the induftry of converted penitents! 
whofe wretched carcafcs the impartial laws have, or fhall de- 
d'eate as untimely feafts, to the worms of the earth, in whofe 
womb thofe deferted mineral riches mull ever lie buried -a Wf 

ZT""’ thl ' r -' be '"•* -«>ive milh" To ddiw 

ABOVE, prep, [from it, ami b„ m ^ 

1. Higher in place. -» 

V- ith craddin S Barnes a cauldron fries, 
l he bubbling waters from the bottom rife ; 
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Above the brims they force their firy way ; 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud die day. 

Dryden , Mneid vti. /. 643. 

2. More in quantity or number. 

Every one that paffeth among them, diat are numbered from 
twenty years old and above, fhall give an offering unto the Lord. 

Exodus, xxx. 1 4. 

3. Higher in rank, power or excellence. 

The Lord is high above all nations, and his glory above die 
heavens. Pfalm cxiii. 4. 

The public power of all lociedes is above every' foul contained 
in the fame focieties. Hooker , b. i. 

There h no riches above a found body, and no joy above the 
joy of die hear t. Ecclefajhcus, xxx. 16. 

To her 

Thou did ft refign thy manhood, and the place 

Wherein God let thee above hei, made of thee, 

And for thee : whofe perfection far excell'd 

Her’s, in all real dignity. Milton's Paradi/e LoJI, b. x. 1 . 147. 

Latona fees her (hine above the reft, 

And feeds with fecret joy her filent breaft. Dryden' s Mneid. 

4 . Supcriour to ; unattainable by. 

It is an old and true diftinftion, that things may be above 
our reafon, without being contrary to it. Of this kind are the 
power, the nature, and the univcrfal prefence of God, with 
innumerable other points. Swift. 

5. Beyond ; more than. 

We were preffed out of mcafurc, above ftrengdi ; Lnfomuch 
that we defpaired even of life. 2 Cor. i. 8. 

Jn this, of having thoughts unconfufcd, and being able, nicely 
to diftinguifh one thing from another, where there is but the 
leaft difference, confifts, in a great meafure, the exactnefs of 
judgment and clearnefs of reafon, which is to be obferved in 
one man above another. Lode. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many particular privileges 
above thofe of the other hereditary countries of the emperour. 

Addifon on Italy. 

X 6. Too proud for ; too high for. A phrafe chiefly uled in fami- 

liar expreftion. 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, laboured 
in arts and occupations, and were above nothing that tended to 
promote the conveniences of life. Pope's OdyJJey ; notes. 

Ab 'vf. adv. 

1. Over-head. 

To men ftanding below, men Handing aloft feem much lef- 

fened ; to thofe above, men ftanding below, feem not fo much lef- 

fened. Bacon. 

When he eftablifhed the clouds above ; when he ftrengthened 
the fountains of the deep ; when he gave to the lea his decree, 
that the waters ftiould not pa s his commandment : when he 
appointed the foundations of the earth : then I was by him, as 
one brought up with him : and I was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him. Proverbs , viii. 28. 

2. In the regions of heaven. 

Your praife the birds lhall chant in every grove. 

And winds lhall waft it to the pow’rs above. Pope's Pajlorals. 

3. Before. [Sec Above-cited.] 

I faid above, that thefe two machines of the balance, and 
the dira, were only ornamental, and that the fuccefs of the 
duel had been the fame without them. Dryd. Deduat. Mneid. 

From above. 

1. From an higher place. 

The Trojans from above their foes beheld ; 

And with arm’d legions all the rampires fill’d. Dryd. Mneid. 

2. From heaven. 

Every good gift, and every perfeft gift is from a verve , and 
cometh down from the father of lights, with whom is no vari- 
ablencfs, neither lhadow of turning. "James , i. 17. 

Above all. In the firft place ; chiefly. 

I had alfo ftudied Virgil’s defign, his difpofition of it, his 
manners, his judicious management of the figures, the lober 
retrenchments of his fenfe, which always leaves lomcwhat to 
gratify our imagination, on which it may enlarge at pleafure ; 
but above all, die elegance of his expreffion, and the harmony of 
his numbers. Diyden's Dedication to the Mneid. 

Above-board. In open fight} without artifice or trick. A 
figurative exprcllion, borrowed from gamefters, who, when 
they put their hands under the table, are changing their cards. 
It is ufed only in familiar language. 

It is the part alfo of an honeft man to deal above-board, and 
without tricks. L Ejlrangt. 

Though there have not been wanting fuch heretofore, as 
have praftifed thefe unworthy arts (for as much as there have 
been villains in all places, and all ages) yet now-a-days they are 
owned above-board. South s Sermons. 

Above-cited. Cited before. A figurative expreffion, taken 
from die ancient manner of writing books on fcrolls } as what- 
ever is cited or mentioned before in die fame page, muft be 
above. 

Nor would I mention this particular, did it not appear from 
the authority above-cited, diat this was a fact confciled by hea- 
thens themfelv es. Addsjon on the Cbrijlian Religion. 
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Above-ground. An expreffion ufed to fignify, that a man is 
alive } not in the grave. 

Above-mentioned. See Above-cited. 

I do not remember, that Homer any-where falls into the 
faults above-mentioned, which were indeed the falfe refinements 
of latter ages. Addifon. Spfator, N» 279. 

To ABCyUND. v. n. [abundo, Lat abonder , french.] 

j. To have in great plenty } ufed fometimes with die particle in, 
and fometimes the particle with. 

The king-becoming graces, 

I have no relifli of them, but a ound 
In the divifion of each fcvcral crime, 

Afting it many ways. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 

In which our countries fruitfully abound. Dryd. Indian Emp. 
A faithful man (ball abound with bleffings : but he that 
maketh hafle to be rich, lhall not be innocent. Prov. xxviii. 20 . 

Now that languages are made, and abound with words, ftand- 
ing for fuch combinations, an ufual way of getting thcle com- 
plex ideas, is by the explication of thofe terms _th.it ftand for 
them. Lode. 

2. To be in great plenty. 

And becaufe iniquity fhall abound, the love of many fhall 
wax cold. Matthew, xxiv. 1 2. 

Words are like leaves, and where they moft abound. 
Much fruit of fenfe beneath is rarely found. 

Pope's EJfay on Criticifn. 

ABCVUT. prep, [abutan, or abuton, Sax. which feems to fig- 
nify encircling on the outfide.] 

1. Round, furrounding, encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forfake thee. Bind thcrn about thy 
neck } write them upon the table of thy heart. Proverbs, iii. 3. 

At this fhc loudly fhrieks, 

’Tis he, ’tis he, fhe cries, and tears her checks. 

Her hair, her vefl ; and, ftooping to the fands, 

About his neck fhe caft her trembling hands. Dryd. Fables. 

2. Near to. 

Speak unto the congregation, faying, get you up from about 
the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Exodus. 

Thou doft nothing, Sergius, 

Thou canft endeavour nothing, nay, not think ; 

But 1 both fee and hear it } and am with thee. 

By and before, about and in thee too. Benj. Johnf. Catiline. 

3. Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 

When Conftantinc had finifhed an houfe for the fervice ot 
God at Jerufalem, the dedication he judged a matter not un- 
worthy } a' out the folemn performance whereof, the greateft 
part of the biihops in chriftendom fhould meet together. 

Hooker, b. x. § 12. 

The painter is not to take fo much pains about the drapery as 
about the face, where the principal refemblance lies. 

Dryd. Prcf. to Duf efnoy. 
They are moft frequently ufed as words equivalent, and do 
both of them indifferently fignify either a fpeculative know- 
ledge of things, or a practical skill a ' out them, according to 
the exigency of the matter or thing fpoken of. Tillot. Sermon i. 

Theft is always a fin, although the particular fpecies of it, 
and the denomination of particular afts, doth fuppofe pofitive 
laws about dominion and property. 

Stillingfeefs Defence of Difcourfes on Romijh Idolatry. 
They fhould always be heard, and fairly and kindly anfwer- 
ed, when they ask aft«r any thing they would know, and de- 
fire to be informed about. Curiofity fhould be as carefully che- 
rifhed in children, as other appetites fuppreffed. 

Locke on Education, § 10?. 
It hath been praftifed as a method of making men’s court, 
when they are asked about the rate of lands, the abilities of te- 
nants, the ftate of trade and manufafture, to anfwer, that, in 
their neighbourhood, all things are in a flourifhing condition. 

Swift's Jhort l iew of Ireland. 

4. Engaged in, employed upon. 

Our blefled Lord was pleafed to command the reprefentation 
of his death and facrifice on the crofs, fhould be made by break- 
ing of bread and effufion of wine } to fignify to us the nature 
and facredncfs of the liturgy we are about. 

Taylor’s IVotlfoy Communicant. 
Labour, for labour’s fake, is againft nature. The under- 
ftanding, as well as all the other faculties, choofes always the 
fhorteft way to its end, would prefendy obtain the knowledge it 
is about, and then fet upon fome new enquiry. But this, whe- 
ther lazinefs or hafte, often mifleads it. Locke. 

They ought, however, to be provided with fecretaries, and 
affifted by our foreign minifters, to tell their ftory for them in 
plain Englifh, and to let us know, in our mother-tongue, what 
it is our brave countrymen are about. Addifon. SpcCi f N“ 309, 

5. Appendant to the perfon j as, doaths, isle. 

If you have this about you. 

As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly affault the necromancer’s hall. Miltons Comus. 

It is not ftrange to me, that perfons of the fairer fex fhould 
like, in all things about them, that handfomenefs for which they 
find themfelves moft liked. Boyle on Colours. 

' t. Relating 
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, Vrmrted this Deiphantus a ' out me, who well ftjewe d, ch ere 

L We he love, 

Good mailer, corporal, captain, for my old dame s a Re, 
teS my friend : lh? hath no body to do any thmg »!««/ her 
gone, andH.ei.old'S . f .i, 

ABoftjr. adv. 

1 ‘ ^ * rC Th</ weyward fillers hand in hand, 

Pofters of the fea and land. 

Thus do go about, about. 

Thrice to tbine, and thrice to mmc, 

And thrice again to make up nine. 

2. In circuit. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


M V honeft lads, I’U tell you what I am about.- I wo yards 
ami more.- No quips now, P.ftol : indeed I am m die wafte 
two yards about ; but I am about no waftc, l am about thrift. 

' Shakefpeari s Merry IP ives of IP mdjoi . 

A tun about was ev’ry pillar there, 

A pel i fil’d mirrour ihone not half fo clear. Dryd. Fables. 

J " ^When the boats were come within about fixtv yards of the 
pillar, they found themfelves all bound, and could go no far- 
rher : yet fo as they might move to go W 
approach nearer. 

4. Here and there ; every way. 

Up rofe the gentle virgin from her place. 

And looked all about, if fhe might fpy 
Her lovely knight to move his manly pace. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. ii. flanz. 33. 

A wolf that was pad labour, had the wit in his old age, yet 
to make the beft of a bad game ; he borrows a habit, and lo 
about he goes, begging charity from door to door, under the 
difeuife of a pilgrim. L Ejhrange. 

j. With to before a verb } as, about to fly ; upon the point, with- 
in a fmall diftance of. 

Thefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 

Sufpend the fight, and filencc all our guns : 

Beauty and youth, about to pcrifh, finds 

Such noble pity in brave Englifh minds. IP alter . 

6 . The longeft way, in oppofitiun to the fhort ftraight way. 

Gold hath thclc natures } greatnefs of weight ; clofenefs of 
parts ; fixation ; pliantnels, or foftnefs } immunity from ruft ; 
colour, or tin£lure of yellow : Therefore the lure way (though 
moft about) to make gold, is to know the caufes of the feveral 
natures before rehearfed. Bacon's E'atural Hifi. N J 328. 

Spies of theVolfcians 

Held me in chafe, that I was forc’d to wheel 
Three or four miles a’cut-, elfe had I, Sir, 

Half an hour fince brought my report. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

7. To bring about; to bring to the point or ftate defired ; as, he 

has brought about bis purpoja. 

Whether this will be brought about , by breaking his head, I 
very much queilion. Spectator . 

8. To come about; to come to fomc certain ftate or point. 

Wherefore it came to p ft, when the time was come about , 
after Hannah had conceived, that fhe bare a fon. 1 Sam. i. 20. 
One evening it bcfel, that looking out. 

The wind they long had wifh’d was come about ; 

Well pleas’d they went to reft ; and if the gale 

’Till morn continu’d, both refolv’d to fail. Dryd. Fables. 

9. To go about a tiling ; to prepare to do it. 

Did not Mofes give you the law, and yet none of you 
keepeth the law I Why go ye about to kill me ? John vii. 1 9. 

In common language, they fay, to come about a man, to cir- 
cumvent him. 

Some of thefe phrafes feem to derive their original from the 
French u bout-, venir a bout d’une cbofe ; venir u bout de quel- 

quun . 

A. Bp. for Archhifhop ; which fee. 

ABRACA DA BRA. A fuperftitious charm againft agues. 

To ABRA'DE. v. a. [Lat. a lira do.) To nib off; to wc 
way from the other parts ; to wafte by degrees. 

By this means there may be a continued fupply of what is 
fucceffivcly abraded from them bydecurfion of waters. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Abraham’s Balm. The name of an herb. 

Abra'sion. [See Abrade.] 

1. The act o: abrading; a rubbing off. 

2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of the natural mucus, 
which covers the membranes, particularly thofe of the ftomach 
and guts, by corrofive orlharp medicines, or humours. Quincy. 

3. The matter worn off by the attrition of bodies. 

Abre'ast. adv. [See Breast.] Side by fide; in fuch a po- 
rtion that tiie breafts may bear againft the fame line. 

My coufin Suffolk, 

My foul {hall thine keep company to hcav’n : 

T arry, fwcet foul, for nunc, then fly alreafl. Shah. Henry V. 
lor honour travels in a ftreight fo narrow, 

^ ‘ ^£ rc onc kut goes abteajl. Shakefp. Trcilus and Creffida. 
Vol. I. 
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The riders rode abrcajl, and onc his fliicld. 

His lance of cornel- wood another held ; 

The third his bow, and, lorious to behold _ 

The coftly quiver, all of burmfh’d gold. Dryden s Fables. 

Abri'cot. See Apricot. . T 1 

To ABRIDGE. v. a. [abregcr, Fr. obbrevto, Lat.J 

1 . To make fliorter in words, keeping flail the fame lubftance. 

All thefe fayings, being declared by Jafon of Cyrene in five 
books, we will cllay to abridge in one volume. 2 Mace. 11. 23. 

2. To contra#, to diminiih, to cut fhort. _ . , 

The determination of the will, upon enquiry, is following 
the direct, on of that guide ; and he, that has a power to aft or 
not to aft, according as fuch determination directs, is iiec. 
Such determination abridges not that power wherein h lty 
c j]f[J}<! Locke. 

3. To deprive of; in which fenfe it is followed by the particle 
J from , or of, preceding the thing taken away. 

I have difabled mine eftate. 

By (hewing fomethinga more fwclling port, 

Than my faint means would grant continuance ; 

Nor do 1 now make moan to be abridg d 
From fuch a noble rate. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
They were formerly, by the common law, difcharged from 
pontao’e and murage ; but this privilege has been abridged them 
fince by feveral ftatutes. Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canoma. 
Abridged of. part. Deprived of, debarred from, cut fhort. 

An Abri'dger. 

1 . He that abridges ; a fhortencr. 

2. A writer of compcndiums or abridgments. 

Abridgment, n.f [abregement, trench.] 

1. The contraftion of a Larger work into a fmall compafs. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law and the pro- 
phets ; and, in this one word, is the abridgment of all volumes 
of fcripturc. Hooker , b. ii. § 5. 

Myfelf have play’d 
The int’rim, by remembring you ’tis paft; 

Then brook abridgment, and your eyes advance 
After your thoughts, ftra : ght back again to France ? 

Shukefpcau 's Henry V. 
Idolatry is certainly the firft-bom of folly, the great and 
leading paradox ; nay, the very abridgment and fum total of 
all abfurdities. South's Sermons. 

2. A diminution in general. 

All trying, by a love of littlenefs. 

To make abridgments, and to draw to left. 

Even that nothing, which at firft we were. Donne. 

3. Reftraint, or abridgment of liberty. 

The conftant defirc of happineft, and the conftraint it puts 
upon us, no body, I think, accounts an abridgment of l.berty, 
or at leaft an abridgment of liberty, to be complained of. 

Locke. 

Abro'ach. adv. [See To BROACH.] 

1 . In a pofture to run out ; to yield the liquor contained ; pro- 
perly fpoken of veflels. 

The Templer fpruce, while ev’ry fpout’s abroach , 

Stays ’till ’tis fair, yet feems to call a coach. Swift's Mifcel. 

The jarrs of gen’rous wine, (Accftes’ gift, 

When his T rinacrian fhores the navy left) 

He fet abroach, and for the feall prepar’d. 

In equal portions with the ven’fon fhar’d. 

Dryden' s Virgil s Mneid, vol. ii. 

2. In a figurative fenfe ; in a ftate to be diffufed or advanced ; in 
a ftate of fuch beginning as promifes a progrefs. 

That man, that fits within a monarch’s heart. 

And ripens in the funftiine of his favour. 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king. 

Alack ! what mifehiefs might be fet abroach , 

In fliadow of fuch greatnefs ? Shakefp ear c' s Henry IV. p. ii, 
Abro'ad. adv. [compounded of a and broad. See Broad.] 

1. Without confinement ; widely; at large. 

Intermit no watch 

Againft a wakeful foe, while I abroad. 

Thro’ all the coafts of dark deftruftion feck 
Deliverance. Milton' s Par adife LoJI, b. ii. /. 463. 

Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad . 

On fecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 

Now haunts the cliff, now traverfes the lawn. 

And flics the hated neighbourhood of man. P, hr, 

2. Out of the houfe. 

Welcome, Sir, 

This cell’s my court ; here have I few attendants. 

And fubjefts none abroad. Shakefpeare's Tempefi. 

Lady walked a whole hour abroad, without dying after 

it ; at leaft in the time I ftaid ; though {he feemed^to be 
fainting, and had convulfive motions feveral times in her head. 

Pope's Letters. 

3. In another country. 

'I hey thought it better to be fomewhat hardly yoked at home, 
than for ever abroad, and diferedited. ' Hacker, Pref 

Whofocver offers at verbal tranflation, fhall have the mil- 
fortune of that young traveller, who loft his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftead of it. Sir J. Denham. 
D V\ hat 
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What lenm cur youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely \ ices of their naive land ? Dryd. Span. Friar . 
He who fojoums in a foreign countiy, refers what he fees 
and hears abroad, to the Hate of things at home. Atterb. Serm. 

4. In all directions, this way and that. 

Full in die lnjjft cf this infernal road. 

An elmdiiplays her dulky arms abroad. Dryd. Virg. eEn. vi. 

5, Without, not within. 

Bodies politic, being fubjeft, as much as natural, to difl'o- 
lution, by divers means, there are undoubtedly more ftates 
overthrown through difeafes bred within themfelvcs, than 
through v iolence from abroad. Hosier, Dedication. 

ToA'BRQGATE. v. a. [abrogo, Lat.] To take away from 
a law its force ; to repeal, to annul. 

Such laws, as have been made upon fpecial occafions, which 
occ.dions cealing, laws of that kind do abrogate themfelvcs. 

Hooter, b. iv. § 14. 

The negative precepts of men may ccafe by many inflru- 
ments, by contrary cultoms, by public difrelifh, by long o- 
miffion: but the negative precepts of God never can ceafe, 
but when they arc exprefly abrogated by the fame authority. 

‘Taylor’s Ride of living holy. 

Abrogation, n.f [a'.rogatio, Lat.] The act of abrogat- 
ing ; the repeal of a law. 

The commiftioners from the confederate Roman catholics, 
demanded the abrogation and repeal of all thofe law's, which 
w ere in force againil die excrcifc of the Roman religion. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

To AbroTk. v. a. [from To brook , with a fuperabundant, a 
word not in ufe.] To brook, to bear, to endure. 

Sweet NdK ill can thy noble mind alrook 
The abjcCt people gazing on thy face 
Widi envious looks, ftill laughing at thy fliame. 

Shakefpeare'i Hairy VI. />. ii. 

ABRU'PT. adj. [abruptus, Lat.] Broken off. 

1. Broken, craggy. 

Refiftlcfs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and die molly wild, 

Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomfons U' inter. 

2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 

Or fpread his airy flight. 

Upborn with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vail abrupt, ere he arrive 

The happy ifle. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 409. 

3 . Sudden, without the cuftomary or proper preparatives. 

My lady craves 

To know the caufc of your abrupt departure. 

ShahcfpcarSs Henry VI. 
The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two firll parlia- 
ments, was wholly imputed to the duke of Buckingham. Ciar, 

Abrupt, with e3gle-fpeed (he cut the fky ; 

Inftant invifible to mortal eye. 

Then firft he recogniz’d th’ ethereal guefl. Pope's OJyJf. b. i. 

4. Unconnected. 

The abrupt idle, which hath many breaches, and doth not 
feem to end but fall. Ben. Jchnfon’s Difcovery. 

Abr u'i’T tn. adj. [abruptus, Lat. a word little in ufe.] Broken 
eft' fuddcnly. 

The efteds of whofc activity are not precipitoufly abrupted, 
but gradually proceed to tlieir ceflations. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. vi. 10. 

Abruption. n.f. [abrupt io, Lat.] Breaking oft", violent and 
fudden Lparation. 

Thofe which arc inclofed in ftone, marble, or fuch other fo- 
lid matter, being difficultly leparable from it, becaufe of its 
adhcfion to all Tides of diem, have commonly fomc of diat 
matter ftill adhering to them, or at leaft marks of its abrup- 
tion from them, on all their ftdes. IVcodwariT s Nat. Hi/I. p. 4. 

Abru i’tly. adv. [See Abrupt.] Haftily, without the due 
forms of preparation. 

The fweetnefs of virtue’s difpofition, jealous even over it- 
felf, fuffered her not to enter abruptly into queftions of Mufi- 
dorus. Sidney, b. ii. 

Now miffing from their joy fo lately found. 

So lately found, and lo abruptly gone. Par. Regain, b. ii. 
They botli of them punctually obferved the time thus a- 
greed upon, and that in whatever company or bufinefs they 
were engaged, they left it abruptly, as foon as the clock warned 
them to retire. Addifon. Spectator, N ' 241. 

Abruptness, n.f [from abrupt.] 

1. An abrupt manner, haftc, fuddennefs, untimely vehemence. 

2. The ftatc of an abrupt diing ; uncon neCtedncfs, roughnels, 
cr.icginefs. 

The cryftullizcd bodies found in the perpendicular intervals, 
are eafily known from thofe that arc lodged in the ftrata. The 
former have always their root, as the jewellers call it, which is 
only the abruptness, at die end of die body w’hcrcby it adhered 
to the llonc, or fides of the intervals ; which abruptnefs is 
caul’ed by its being broke oft from the laid ftone. 

IVoodward’s Natural Hijlary, p. 4. 

A'bsces-. [alftffus, Lat.] A morbid cavity in the body; a tu- 
mour filled with matter ; a term of chirurgeiy. 
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If die patient is not relieved, nor dies in eight days, the in- 
flammation ends in a fuppuration and an abfeefs in the iu ngs 
and fometimes in fomc other part of the body. Arbutb. of Diet 
Lindanus conjectured it might be fomc hidden abfeejs in the 
mefentcry, which, breaking fomc few day s after, was difeovered 
to be an apoftem of the mefentcry. Harvey on ConfunttioHs 

To Absci'nd. v. a. To cut oft', either in a natural or figura- 
tive fenfe. 

ABSCI'SSA. [Lat.] Part of the diameter of a conic feCtion 
intercepted between the vertex and a lexni-ordinate. 

Abscission, n.f. [abfiffo, Lat.] 

1. The act of cutting oft. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendcnte renders the al fcifp.on of them 
difficult enough, and not without danger. It f email’s Surg rv, 

2. The ftatc of being cut oft". 

By ceffation of oracles, with Montacutius, v c may under- 
hand this lntercifton, not abfeiffson, or confummatc dcl'oLtion. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errors, b. vi. c. 1 2. 

To ABSCOND, v. n. [abfeond-, Lat ] To hide one’s ftlfj to 
retire from the public view : generally ufed of perfons in debt, 
or criminals eluding the law. 

Absco'nder. n.f. [from abfeond.] The perfon that abfeonds. 

A'bsence. n.f. [bee A bsent.] 

1. The ftatc of being abfent, oppofed to prefence. 

Sir, ’tis fit 

You have ftrong party to defend yourfclf 

By calmnefs, or by abfcnce : all’s in danger. Shatcfp. Coriol. 

His friends beheld, and pity’d him in vain, 

F or what advice can cafe a lover’s pain ? 

Abfcnce , the beft expedient they could find, 

Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind. Dryd. Fab. 

2. Want of appearance, in the legal fenfe. 

Abfence is of a fourfold kind or lpecies. The firft is a ne- 
ccfiary abfence, as in banifhed perfons; this is entirely nccef- 
lary. A fecond, neceflary and voluntary j as, upon the ac- 
count of the commonwealth, or in the fcrvicc of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable abfence ; as, that 
of ftudents on the fcore of ftudy. And the fourth, an abfcnce 
entirely voluntary ; as, on the account of trade, mcrchandife, 
and the like Some add a fifth kind of abfence, which is com- 
mitted cum dololA culpa, by a man’s non-appearance on a cita- 
tion ; as, in a contumacious perfon, who, in hatred to his con- 
tumacy, is, by the law, in fome refpe£b, reputed as a perfon 
prefent. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

You have given no diftertation upon the abfence of lovers, 
nor laid down any methods how they fhould fupport them- 
felves under thofe reparations. Addifon. Spectator, N° 241. 

3. Inattention, heedleilnefs, negledt of the prefent objedl. 

1 continued my walk, reflecting on the little abfcnces and 
dillradtions of mankind. Addifon. Spcftator, N° 77. 

4. It is ufed with the particle from. 

His abfence from his mother oft he’ll mourn. 

And, with his eyes, look wifhes to return. Dryd.Jiev.SatM, 

A'BSENT. adj. [alfens, Lat.] 

1. Not prefent ; ufed with the particle /kfw- 

In fpring the fields, in autumn hills I love ; 

At morn the plains, at noon the fhady grove ; 

But Delia always : abfent from her fight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. Pope’s Pafb. 

Where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and lefs have given him the revolt ; 

And none ferve with him but conftrained things, 

Whofe hearts arc abfent too. Sbaiefpeare’s Afacbctb. 

Whether they were abfent or prefent, they were vexed a- 
like. dVifd.xi.it. 

2. Abfent in mind, inattentive} rcgardlefs of the prefent objeft. 

I diftinguifli a man that is abfent , becaufc he thinks of fomc- 
thing clfc, from him that is alfent, becaufe he thinks of no- 
thing. Addifon. Spectator, N° 77. 

To Absf.'nt. v. a. To withdraw, to forbear to come into 
prefence. 

If thou didft ever hold me in thy heart, 

Abfent thee from felicity a whde, 

And in this harfh world draw thy breath in pain. 

To tell my tale. Shakefpcare’ s Hamlet. 

But if thou think’ft trial unfought may find 
Us both fccurcr, than thus warn’d thou fcem’ft. 

Go— for thy ftay, not free, abfents thee more. 

Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 3"2. 

Tho’ I am forc’d, thus to abfent myfelf 
From all I love, I ftiall contrive fome means. 

Some friendly intervals, to viiit thee. 

Southern’s Spartan Dame. 
The Arcngo, however, is ftill called together in cafes of ex- 
traordinary importance } and it, after due fummons, any mem- 
ber abfents himfclf, he is to be fined to the value of about a 
penny Englifti. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

Absenta'neous. adi. Relating to abfence } abfent. Diet. 

Aus e nte'f . n. f. He that is abfent from his flation or employ- 
ment, or country. A word ufed commonly with regard to 
Iriflimen living out of their country. 

Then 
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Then was the firft ftafutc made againft abfentces, c0 ^^" 

inp a n fudi as had land in Ireland, to return and refide thcre- 

mg ail men - Davu5 on Ireland. 

liP Agrcat part of cflates in Ireland arc owned by ab f mt “*' “J 
fuch as draw over the profits railed out of Ireland, rtiunJinj, 
M Z Cbilis Di f ciur f‘ on Trade. 

A "°Wate.,. part, [from La.. wo.mw.gLj 

Imbittercd, impregnated with wormwood. 

APSIS. See APSIS. „ n; „ 

To Absi'st. v. [abfjlo, Lat.] To ftnnd off, to leave off. Did. 

To ABSO'LVE. v. a. [abfolvo, Lat.] 

1. To clear, to acquit of a crime in a judicial fenle. 

Your great goodnefs, out of holy pity, 

Ab folvd him with an axe. Shakefpeare’i Henry V III. 

Our vigors, blcft in peace, forget their wars. 

Enjoy pall dangers, and abfolve the ftars. 1 ‘cktU. 

As he hopes, and gives out, bv the influence of his wealth, 
to be here abfolved ; in condemning this man, you have an op- 
portunity of belying that general fcandal, of redeeming the 
credit loft by former judgments. Swift s Mfecllamts. 

2. To fet free from an engagement or promile. 

Compell’d by threats to take that bloody oath. 

And the act ill, I am alfoh’d by both. Waller's Maief s Trag. 
This command, which mult neceflarily comprehend the per- 
fons of our natural fathers, mull mean a duty we owe them, 
diftinlt from our obedience to the magi ilrate, and from which 
the moil abfolute power of princes cannot abfolve us. Lode. 

3. To pronounce a fin remitted, in the ccclcfiallical fenfe. 

But all is calm in this eternal fleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep j 
Ev’n fupcrftition lofcs cv’ry fear } 




4. To finiflt, to complete. 

If that which is fo fuppafed infinitely diftant from what is now 
current, is diftant from us by a finite interval, and not infinite- 
ly, then that one circulation which preceded it, and muil nc- 
ceilarily be like ours, and confequently abfolved in the fpace of 
twenty -four hours. Hale’s Origin of Alankind. 

What caufc 

Mov’d the creator, in his holy reft 

Through all eternity, fo late to build 

In chaos } and the work begun, how f on 

AbJ'olvd. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. vii. /. 94. 

Absolute, adi. [abfolutus, Lat.] 

2. Complete ; applied as well to perfons as things. 

Bccaufe the things that proceed from him are perfect-, with- 
out any manner of defc£t or maim ; it cannot be, but that the 
words of his mouth arc abfolute, and lack nothing which they 
Ihould have, for performance of that tiling whercunto they 
tend. Hooker, b. ii. § 6. 

2- Unconditional; as, an abfolute promiiir. 

Although it runs in forms abfolute, yet it is indeed conditio- 
nal, as depending upon die qualification of die perfon to whom 
it is pronounced. South's Sermons. 

3. Not relative ; as, abfolute fpace. 

I fee ftill the diftinctions of fovercign and inferior, of abfolute 
and relative worfhip, will bear any man out in the worfhip of 
any creature with rcfpc£t to God, as well at leaft as it doth in 
the worfhip of images. StiliinpJL Def. of Difc. en Rom. Idol. 

An abfolute mode is that whicli belongs to its fubjeift, with- 
out refpeit to any other beings whatfoever : but a relative mode 
is derived from die regard dut one being lias to others. 

Watts’s Logic. 

In this fenfe we fpeak of the ablative cafe abfolute in grammar. 

4. Not limited ; as, abfolute power. 

My crown is abfolute, and holds of none ; 

I cannot in a bafe fubje&ion live. 

Nor fuller you to take, though I would give. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

5. Pofitive, certain, without any hefitation. In this fenfe it rarely 
occurs. 


Long is it fince I faw him. 

But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour. 

Which then he wore ; the fnatchcs in his voice, 

And burll of fpeaking were as his : I’m abfolute, 

T’was very Cioten. Shaiefpearc' s Cymbclinc. 

What is his ftrength by land ? — 

— Great and increaling: but by fca 

He iu an abfolute mailer. Shakefpeare's Antony and Geopatra. 

Absolutely, adv. [from abfolute.] 

1. Completely, without reftriclion. 

All die contradictions which grow in thofe minds, that nei- 
ther abfolutely climb die rock of virtue, nor freely fink into the 
fea of vanity. Sidney. 

W'hat merit they can build upon having joined widi a pro- 
teftant army, under a king they acknowledged, to defend their 
own liberties and properties, U, to me, abfolutely inconceivable ; 
anJ, I believe, will equally le fo for ever. Swift's Presb. Plea. 

2. W ithout relation. 

AlftluUly we cannot difeommend, we cannot abfolutely ap- 
prove tidier willingncls to live, or forvvardncls to die. 

Hooker, I. v. 


Thefe then being the perpetual caufes of zeal ; the greateft 
good, or the greateft evil ; either abfolutely fo in themfelvcs, or 
relatively fo to us; it is therefore good to be ze.doufly affected 
for the one againil the other. Sprat s Sermons. 

No fenfible quality’, as light, and colour, and heat, and 
found, can be fubfillent in the bodies themfelvcs, abjolutely con- 
fidcred, w ithout a relation to our eyes and cars, and odier or- 
gans of fenfe. Thefe qualities are only the effeSs of our fen- 
fetion, which arife from the different motions, upon our nerves, 
from objeCts without, according to their various modifications 
and pofitions. Bentley s Sermons. 

. Without limits or dcpcndancc. 

The prince long time had courted fortune s love. 

But, once poflefs’d, did abfolutely reign : 

Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes llrove, 
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4. Without condition. 

And of that nature, for the mod part, are things abfolutely 
unto all mens falvadon neceflary’, either to be held or denied, 
either to be done or avoided. Hooker s Preface. 

5. Peremptorily, pofitively. 

Being as I am, why didft not thou 

Command me abfolutely not to go, 

Going into fuch danger, as thou faidft ? Parad. Lojl , b. ix. 

A'b oluteness. n.f [from abfolute.] 

1. Compleatnefs. 

2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 

The abfolutenefs and illimitednefs of his commiffion was ge- 
nerally much fpoken of. Clarendon , b. viii- 

There is nothing that can raife a man to that generous ab- 
folutenefs of condition, as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to de- 
pend meanly ; but that which gives him that happinefs with- 
in himfclf, for which men depend upon others. South’s Serm. 

3. Defpoticifm. 

He kept a ftrait hand on his nobility, and chofe rather to 
advance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obfequious 
to him, but had lefs intereft in the people; which made for 
his abfolutenefs, but not for his fafety. Bacon’s Henry V U. 

Absolu'tion. n.f. [abfolutio, Lat.] 

1. Acquittal. 

Abfolution, in the civil law, imports a full acquittal of a 
perfon by fomc final fentence of law ; alfo, a temporary dif- 
charge of his farther attendance upon a mefne procels, through 
a failure or dcfeCt in pleading ; as it does likewife in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewife fignifies a relaxa- 
tion of him from the obligation of fome fentence pronounced 
cither in a court of law, or elfc in foro pcenitentiali. Tiius 
there is, in this kind of law, one kind of abfolution , termed 
judicial, and another, Ailed a declaratory or extrajudicial abfo- 
lution. Aylijfts Parergon Juris Canons it. 

2. The remiffion of fins, or penance, declared by ecdefiaftical 
authority. 

The abfolution pronounced by a priefl, whether papift or 
proteftant, is not a certain infallible ground to give the per- 
fon, fo abfolved, confidence towards God. South's Sermons. 

Absolutory, adj. [abfolutorius, Lat.] That which abfolves. 

Though an abfolutory fentence Ihould be pronounced in fa- 
vour of the perfons, upon the account of nearnefs of blood ; 
yet, if adultery Ihall afterwards be truly proved, he may be 
again proceeded againft as an adulterer. Aylijfc's Parergon. 

A'bsonant. adj. [See Absonous.] Contrary to rcafon, wide 
from the purpofe. 

A'bsonous. adj. [alfonus, Lat. ill-founding.] Abfurd, contrary 
to reafon. 

To fuppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that Ihould 
partake of fome of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by 
any of our faculties ; yea, moll abfonous to our reafon. 

GlamnlHs Scepfts Siientifca, c. 4. 

To Abso'rb. v. a. [alforbec, Lat. preter, abjorbed-, part. pret. 
abforbed, or abjorpt .] 

1 . 1 o fwallow up. 

Some tokens fhew 

Of fearlcfs friendlhip, and their finking mates 

Suftain ; vain love, tho’ laudable, abforpt 

By a fierce eddy, they together found 

I lie vaft profundity. Phillips. 

Mofes imputed the deluge to the difruption of the abyfs ; 
and St. Peter, to the particular conftitution of that earth, 
which made it obnoxious to be alforpt in water. Burn. Theory. 

2. Tofuckup. See Absorbent. 

Suppofing the forementioned confumption Ihould prove fo 
durable, as to abforb and extenuate the faid fanguine parts to 
an extreme degree, it is evident, chat the fundamental parts 
mud neceflarily come into danger. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Abso'rbent. n.f. [abforlens, Lat.] 

A medicine that, by the foftnefs or porofity of its parts, 
cither caufes the afperities of pungent humours, or dries away 
fuperfluous moillure in the body. » Quincy. 

there is a third cfefs of lubllances, commonly called cufor- 
ler.ti ; as, the various kinds of fhells, coral, chalk, crabs eyes, 
crv. which likewife raife an eftervefeence, and are therefore 

called 


called alkalis, though not fo properly, for they are not falts. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

•Anso'RPT. part. [from a'forb.] Swallowed up; ufed as well, in 
a figurative ffcnfe, of perfons, as, in the primitive, of things. 

What can you expert from a man, who has not talked thefe 
five days? who is withdrawing his thoughts, as far as he can, 
from all the prefent world, its cufloms and its manners, to be 
fully poficfled and abforpl in the path Pope's Letters. 

As. c/rption. j. [from abforb.] 1 he act < f (’wallowing up. 

It was below the dignity ol thole facred penmen, or the 
fpirit of God that direfied them, to (hew us the caufes of this 
difruption, or of this absorption ; this is left to the enquiries or 
men. Burnet's 'Theory of the Earth. 

To ABSTA'IN. v. n. [aljlineo, Lat.] To forbear, to deny one’s 
Pdf any gratification ; with the particle from. 

Jf thou judge it hard and difficult, 

Converfing, looking, loving, to abjlain 
From love’s due rites, nuptial embraces fweet ; 

And, with deiircs, to languifli without hope. 

Milton's Paradije Lojl, b. x. /. 993. 
To he perpetually longing, and impatiently defirous of any 
thing, fo that a man cannot abjlain from it, is to lofe a man’s 
liberty, and to become a fervant of meat and drink, or fmoke. 

Taylor s Rube of living holy. 
Even then the doubtful billows fcarcc abjlain 
From the tofs’d vcffcl on the troubled main. Drydcn's Virgil. 

ABSTE'MIOUS. adj. [abjlemius, Lat.] Temperate, fober, ab- 
flincr.t, refraining from excels or pleafurcs. It is ufed of per- 
fons ; as, an abjlcmious hermit : and of things ; as, an aljle- 
riious diet. It is fpoken likewife of things that caufe tempe- 
rance. 

The infbnccs of longevity are chiefly amonglt the abjte- 
niious. AblHnence in extremity will prove a mortal difeafe; 

' but the experiments of it are very rare. Arbuthnot an Aliments. 
Clytorcan ftreams the love of wine expel, 

(Such is the virtue of the abjlcmious well) 

Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood. 

Extinguishes, and balks the drunken god : 

Or that Mclampus (fo have fome a (Tu? d) 

When the mad Pnetides with charms he cur’d, 

And pow’rful herbs, both charms and fimples call 
Into the fober fpring, where {till their virtues Iaft. Dryd.Fab. 
Abste'miously. adv. [from abjlcmious . ] Temperately, io- 
berly, without indulgence. r 

Abstemiousness. «•/ [Sec Abstemious.] The quality of 

being abftetoious. _ , , _ a 

AbStVntiov. n.f. [from ahftr.eo, Lat.] The aift of holding 

off, or retraining; reftraint. , L 

To ABSTE'RGE. v. a. [a I Jl ergo, Lat.] To cleanfe by wip- 
ing ; to wipe. 

A ns rEiicrNT. adj. Cleanfing ; having a clcanfing quality. 

T„ Ar,rr:V. s. [Sec ABSTERGE.] To cleanfc, to purify ; 
a word verv little in ufe, and lefs analogical than abfterge. 

Nor will we affirm, that iron recciveth, in the flomach of 
the oil rich, no alteration ; but wc fufpeft this efteft rather 
Pom corrofion than digeftion ; not any tendcncc to chilifica- 
tion kv the natural heat, but rather fome attrition from an acid 
and variolous humidity in the ftomach, which may ahjlerfc arid 
{bat e the fcorious parts thereof. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs , b. in. 
A .• sy r'rsjon. n.f. [abjlerfio, Lat.] The act of cleanfing. See 

Ar. verge.] ....... r 

'flie feventli caufe is abjlerfion ; which is plainly a fcounng 
off, or inciiion of the more vifcous humours, and making the 
humours more fluid, and cutting between them and the part ; 
as is found in nitrous water, which fcoureth linen cloth foeedily 
from the foulnefs. Bacon's Natural Htjhry, N°. 42. 

Abste'rsivp. adj. [from abjlerge.] That has the quality ofab- 
fterging or cleanfing. 

It is good, after purging, to ufe apozemes and broths, not 
fo much opening as thofe ufed before purging ; but abjlerfive 
and mundi lying clyfters alfo are good to conclude with, to 
draw away the reliqucs of the humours. Bacon s A at. HJtory. 

A tablet flood of that abjlerfive tree. 

Where Aithiops’ fwarthy bird did build to neft. Sirj.Dcnb. 

There, many a flow’r abjlerfive grew, 

Thy fav’rite flow’rs of yellow hue. Swift s Mifcellames. 
Abstinence. n. f. [abjlinentia, Lat.] 
j . Forbearance of any thing ; with the particle//^/. . 

Becaufc the aljhnence from a prelent pleafure, that offers it- 
feif, is a pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one : it is no won- 
dcr that that operates after the fame manner pain docs, and 
lefTcns, in our thoughts, what is future ; and fu forces us, as 
it were, blindfold into its embraces. L° ck J- 

2. Falling, or forbearance of necefiary fo^d. It is generally di- 
ftinguiftied from temperance, as the greater degree lrom the 
lefs ; fometime. as Angle performances from habits ; as, a uay 
of abhininct, and a life of temperance 
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To teach you penance, farts, and aljlinenee , 

To punifh bodies for the fouls offence. Drydcn's Ind. Emp. 
And the faces of them, which have ufed abjlinence, lhall 
fhinc above the liars ; whereas our faces (hall be blacker than 
darknefs. 2 Efdras , vii . $5. 

A'bstinency. n.f. The fame with Abstinence. 

Were our rewards for the abjlinencies , or riots, of this pre- 
fent life, under the prejudices of fliort or finite, the promiles 
and threats of Chrifl would lofe much of their virtue and 
energy'. Hammond's Fundam. 

A'bstinent. adj. [ abflincns , Lat.] That ufes abftinence, in 
oppofition to covetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is ufed 
chiefly of perfons. 

Absto'rted. adj. [ abjlortus , Lat.] Forced away, wrung 
from another by violence. DiSl, 

To ABSTRACT. v. a. [abflraho, Lat.] 

1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we abllraift from thefe pernicious effects, and fuppofe 
tli is were innocent, it would be too light to be matter of praife. 

Decay of Piety . 

2. To feparate ideas. 

Thofe, who cannot diftinguifh, compare and alJlraSl, would 
hardly be able tounderftand and make ule of language, or judge 
or reafon to any tolerable degree. Locke. 

3. To reduce to an epitome. 

If we would Ax in the memory the difeourfes we hear, or 
what we defign to fpeak, let us abjlrafl them into brief com 



As awful guides of heavenly government ; 
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pends, and review them often. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

A' n st r act. adj. [ abjlratlus , Lat. See the verb To AB- 
STRACT.] 

1. Separated from fomething elfe, generally ufed with relation to 
mental perceptions ; as, abjlratl mathematics, abjlratl terms, 
in oppofition to concrete. 

Mathematics, in its latitude, is ufually divided into pure 
and mixed. And though the pure do handle only ahjiracl 
quantity in general, as geometry, arithmetic ; yet that which 
is mixed, doth confider the quantity of fome particular deter- 
minate fubjecl. So aftronomy handles the quantity of heavenly 
motions, mufic of founds, and mechanics of weights and 
powers. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Abjlratl terms Agnify the mode or quality of a being, with- 
out any regard to the fubjedt in which it is ; as, whitenefs, 
roundnefs, length, breadth, wifdom, mortality, life, death. 

Watts's Logic! 

2. With the particle from. 

Another fruit from the confidering things in themfelvcs, ab- 
jlratl from our opinions and other mens notions and dilcourfes 

on them, will be, that each man will purfue his thoughts in 
that method, which will be moft agreeable to the nature of the 
thing, and to his apprehenAon of what it fuggefts to him. Locke. 

A'bstract. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A fmallcr quantity, containing the virtue or power of a 
greater. 

You fhall there And a man, who is the abjlratl 
Of all faults all men follow. Sbakcfp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

If you are falfe, thefe epithets are fmall ; 

You’re then the things, and abjlratl of them all. Dryd.Aur. 

2. An epitome made by taking out the principal parts. 

When Mnemon came to die end of a chapter, he recol- 
lected the fentiments he had remarked ; fo that he could give 
a tolerable analyfis and abjlratl of every treatife he had read, 
juft after he had ftnifhcd it. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. The ftate of being abftracted. 

The hearts of great princes, if they be confidercd, as it were 
in abfiratl, without the ncccffity of ftates, and circumftances 
of time, can take no full and proportional pleafure in the exer- 
cife of any narrow bounty. Wotton. 

Abstracted, pari. adj. [from abjlratl.] 

1. Separated. 

That fpacc the evil one a /Jl railed flood 
From his own evil, . and for the time remain’d 
Stupidly good. A Elton. 

2 . Refined, abftrufe. 

Abjfratled fpi ritual love, they like 
Their fouls, exhal’d. Dome . 

3. Abfent of mind, inattentive to prefent objects; as, an ab- 
jlralled fcholar. 

Abstractedly, adv. With abftraClion, fimply, feparately 
from all contingent circumftances. 

Or whether more abjlratledly we look. 

Or on the writers, or die written book : 

Whence, but from hcav’n, could men unskill’d in arts. 

In fevcral ages born, in fcvcral parts. 

Weave fuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why 
Should all confpire to cheat us with a lie ? 

Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice. 

Starvin'* their gain, and" martyrdom their price. 

Drydcn's Religio Laid. 

Abstraction, n. f. [ cdjlrallio , Lat.] 

1 . The ad of abftradling. 

The word a Jl raCion fignifics a withdrawing fome part of 

on 
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an idea from other parts of it; by which means, fuch ab- 
lira&ed ideas are formed, as neither reptefent any thing cor- 
poreal or fpiritualj that is, any thing peculiar or proper to 
mind or body. . Watts s Log, ck. 

2 . The ftate of being abftracted. 

Abfence of mind, inattention. 

L Difregard of worldly objects. 

Abstractive, adj. [from a/ frail.] Having the power or 

quality of abftracling. . . _ 

Abstractly, adv. [from abfiratl.] In an -abftract manner, 
abfolutcly, without reference to any thing elfe. 

Matter aljlractly and absolutely confidered, cannot have born 
an infinite duration now part and expired. Bentleys Sermons. 

------ - - - * 1 DiH. 
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Abstracted, part. adj. [ abjhitlus , Lat.] Unbound. 

To Abstri'nge. v. a. [ abjlringo , Lat.] To unbind. 

To ABSTRUDE. v. a. [ajlrudo, L at.] To thruft 
pull away. 

Abstru'se. adj. [ahjlrufus, Lat. thruft out of fight.] 

1. Hidden. 

Tli’ eternal eye, whofe fight difeerns 
Abfrufejl thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 

And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, law, Without their light, 

Rebellion rifing. Milton's Paradije Lojl, b. V. /. 712. 

2. Difficult, remote from conception or apprehenfion. Itisop- 
pofed to obvious and eafy. 

So fpake our Sire, and, by his count’nance, feem’d 
Ent’ring on ftudious thoughts ahjlrufe. Parad. Lojl, h. viii. 
The motions and figures within the mouth are ahjlrufe, and 
not eafy to be diftinguifhed, efpecially thofe of the tongue, 
which is moved through the help of many mufdes, fo eafily, 
and habitually, and varicufly, that we are fcarce able to give 
a judgment of motions and figures thereby framed. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
No man could give a rule of the greateft beauties, and the 
knowledge of them was fo ahjlrufe, that there was no man- 
ner of fpeaking which could exprefs them. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Abstru'sely. adv. In an abftrufe manner; obfeurely, not 
plainly, or obvioufly. 

Abstru'seness. n.f [from ahjlrufe.] The quality of being 
abftrufe ; difficulty, obfeurity. 

It is not oftentimes fo much what the feripture fays, as what 
fome men perfuade others if fays, that makes it feem obfeure, 
and that as to fome other pafliiges that arc fo indeed, fince it is 
the abfnfencf of what is taught in them, that makes them al- 
moft inevitably fo ; it is little lefs fsucy, upon fuch a fcore, to 
find fault with the ftyle of the feripture, than to do fo with the 
author for making us but men. Boyle on the Scripture. 

Abstrusity, n.f. [from aljlrufe.] 

1. Abftrufcncfs. 

2. That which is abftrufe. A word fcJdom ufed: 

Authors arc alfo fufpicious, nor greedily to be fwallowed, 
who pretend to write of fccrets, to deliver antipathies, fym- 
pathies, and the occult abjhrufties of tilings. Brora. rrfs Vul. Err. 

To Absu'me. v. a. [ abfumo , Lat.] 'I’o bring to an end by a 
gradual wafte ; to cat up. 

That which had been burning an infinite time could ndver 
be burnt, no not fo much as any part of it; for if it had 
burned part after part, the whole nntft needs be ahfumed in a 

• portion of time. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

ABSU'RD. adj. [ abfurdus , Lat.] 

1. Unrcafonable, without judgment, as ufed of men. 

Seeming wife then may make ftiift to get opinion ; but let 
no man choofe them for employment ; for certainly you had 
better take for bufinefs a man fomewhat alfurd, than over 


formal. 


2 . 


Jacorfs Effay, 27. 

Inc miftent, contrary to reafon, ufed of fentiments or prac- 
tices. 1 

I he thing itfelf appeared dcfircable to him, and accordingly 
he could not but like and defire it ; but then, it was after a 
very irrational alfurd way, and contrary to all the methods 
and principles of a rational agent ; which never wills a thino- 
really and properly, but it applies to the means, by which it 
is to be acquired. South's Sen, tons. 

A man, who cannot write with wit on a proper fubjea, is 
dull and ftupid ; but one, who fhews it in an improper place, 
is as impertinent and alfurd. AdSfm. Spectator, N ‘ 201! 

But grant that thofe can conquer, thefe can cheat, 

Tis phral’e alfurd to call a villain great : 

^ ho wickedly is wife, cr madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave Pope's Effay on Man. 
Absurdity, n.f. [(ram abfur.i.] M * 

I- Hie quality of being abfurd ; want of judgment applied to 
men ; want of propriety applied to things. 

How clear foc-ver this idea of the infinity of number be. 


2 . 


is nothing more evident than the r.bfurdity of die ach.nl 
Rica of an infinite number. La ’ - 

I hat which is abfurd; as, his travels were full ofabfurdBies. 
In which fenfc it has a plural. arjmait.es. 

I hat fiuisfaction we receive from the opinion of fome pre- 
eminence m ourfelves, when we fee the ahfnrditm of another 
or when wc refiedt on any pall afnrdhies if our own. ’ 
° L ' ’ Addifon. Spoliator, N° 249. 


ABU 

Abju r dly. adv. [from abfurd.] After an abfurd manner} im- 
properiv. unrcafo’nably. 

But man wc find the only creature. 

Who, led by folly, combats nature; 

Who, when flie loudly cries, forbear, 

With obftinacy fixes there; 

And where his genius leaft inclines, 

Abfurdly bends his whole defigns. Swift's Ali feel lames » 
We mav proceed yet further with the atheift, and convince 
him, that not only his principle is ablurd, but his confequences 
alfo as abfurdly deduced from it. Bentley's Sermons . 

Absu'Rdness. n.f [from abfurd.] The quality of being abfurd } 
injudicioufncfs, impropriety. Sec Absurdity ; which is 
more frequently ufed. 

Abu'ndance. n.f. [abandonee, Fr.] 

1. Plenty ; a fenfe chiefly poetical. 

At the whifper of thy word, 

Crown’d abundance fpreads my board. Crajhaw 

The doubled charge his fubjedls love fupplies, 

Who, in that bounty, to themfelves are kind ; 

So glad Egyptians fee their Nilus rife. 

And, in his plenty, their abundance find. Dryd. Ann. AFt. 

2. Great numbers. 

The river Inn, during its courle through the Tyrol, is ge- 
nerally fliut up between a double range of mountains, that arc 
moft of them covered with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of 
pcafants are employed in hewing down of the largcft of thefe 
trees, that, after they are barked and cut into fhape, are tum- 
bled down. Addijbn on Italy . 

3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the Holy land ; 
in which worthy, but extremely difficult, ailion, it is lament- 
able to remember what abundance of noble blood hath been 
filed with very finall benefit unto the Chriftian ftate. 

Sir Waller Raleigh's EjJdys. 

4. Exuberance, more than enough. 

For well I wot, moft mighty fovereign, 

That all tlus famous antique hiftory, 

Of fome, th’ abundance of an idle brain 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. Spenf. Fairy b. ii. 

Aeu'ndant. adj. [abundans, Lat.] 

1. Plentiful. 

Good the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows ; 

The author not impair’d, but honour’d mor c.Par.LoJf, l. v, 

2. Exuberant. 

If the vcffels are iii a ftate of too great rigidity, fo as not to 
yield, a ftrong projectile motion occafions their rupture, an:l 
hemorrhages ; efpecially in the lungs, where the blood is 
abundant. Arbutimot on Aliments . 

3. Fully ftored. It is followed fometimes by in, common! v by -with. 

The world began but fome ages before thefe were found out, 
and was abundant -with all things at firft ; and mcn not very 
numerous; and therefore were not put fo much to the ule of 
their wits, to find out ways for living commodioufly. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earths 

4. It is applied generally to tilings, fometimes to periods. 

7 \ ,e Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, lo.ng- 
fuffeting and abundant in goodnefii and truth. JExtd. xxxiv . 6. 

Abundantly, adv. [from abundant.] 

1. In plenty. 

l.ct the waters bring forth abundantly the movul^ creature 
that hath life. ~ Gcilejis, i. 20. 

God ort thee 

Abundantly his gifts hath alfo pour’d ; 

Inward and outward both, his imacc fair. Par. Lojl, A viii. 

2. Amply, liberally, more than fufficientlv. 

What the example of our equals wants of authority, is abun- 
dantly fupplied in die imaginations of frieddflHp, and the i'<f- 
peated influences of a conftant converfation. Keren's Serm. 

Heroic poetry has ever been efteemed the greateft Work of 
human nature. In that ranfe has Ariftotlc placed it 5 and Lon- 
ginus is fo full of the like exprdfions, that he abundantly con- 

_ h, i 11 ' t I h T f L 0 ' hcr ’ s teft *“°ny. Drydcn's State of Innocence, Pref. 

10 ABU'SE. v. a. [aBntor^ Lat.] J 

In abufc the verb, /has the found of 2; in the noun, the 
common found. 

i- To make an ill ule of. 

They that ule this world, as not abuf.ng it ; for the fafliion 
of this world pafleth away. I Q.,. v j; 

He lias fixed and determined the time for our rircntantel 
beyond which he Will no longer await the pervcrfencfs of men 
no.onger iuffet his compaffion to be abufed. Rogers's Sermon'. 

2. 1 o deceive, to impolc upon. 

The world hath been much abufed by the opinion of mak- 
ing gold : me work itfelf I jud : c to be jjcffihlc ; hut die means 
hitherto propounded, arc, in the practice, full of error. 

Ba costs Natural Hi/loi v, 12ft. 

He perhitfls. 

Out of my weaknefs and my melancholy. 

As he is very potent with fuch fpirits, ' ’ 

Abufes me to damn me. SM -fadr'e's Hamlet. 
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It import? the mifreprefentation of the qualities of things and 
»c\ions, to the common apprehenfions of men, abuftng tlieir 
minds with fall'e notions; and fo, by this artifice, making evil 
pafs for good, and good for evil, in all the great concerns of 
l)f e . ~ South's Sermons. 

Nor be with all thefe tempting words abus'd ; 

Thefe tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. 

Popes Sappho to Phaon. 

3. To treat with rudenefs, to reproach. 

I am no ftrumpet, but of life as honeft 
As you that thus abaft me. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

But he mocked them, and laughed at them, and abttfed them 
fhamefully, and fpake proudly. 1 Mac. vii. 34. 

Some praife at morning what they blame at night. 

But always think die laft opinion right. 

A mufe by thefe is like a miftrefs us’d, 

This hour fhe’s idoliz’d, the next abus’d. Pope's EJf. on Crit. 
The next criticifm upon the ftars feems to be introduced for 
no other rcafon, but to mention Mr. Bickerltafl, whom the au- 
thor every-where endeavours to imitate and abufe. Addifon. 
Abu'se. n.f. [from the verb abufe.] 
j . The ill ufe of any thing. 

The calling away things profitable for the fuftenance of man’s 
life, is an unthankful abufe of the fruits of God’s good provi- 
dence towards mankind. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

Little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts bell things 

To worll abufe, or to their meanell ufe. Farad. Lojl , b. iv. 

2. A corrupt practice, bad cullom. 

The nature of things is fuch, that, if alufes be not reme- 
died, they will certainly cncreafe. Swift for Advancem. of Re/ig. 

3. Seducement. 

Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and 
through the deceit abufed me, and, after the abufe, forfaken me, 
but that he mull now, of all the company, and before all the 
company, lay want of beauty to my charge. Sidney , b. ii. 

4. Unjull cenfure, rude reproach, contumely. 

I dark in light, expos’d 

To daily fraud, contempt, abufe , and wrong. Sampf. Agon. 
Abu'ser. n.f. [from the verb abuje.] 

1. He that makes an ill ufe. 

2. He that deceives. 

Next thou, th’ abufer of thy prince’s ear. Denh. Sophy. 

3. He that reproaches with rudenefs. 

4. A ravilher, a violater. 

Abu'sive. adj. [fsom abufe.] 

1 . Praclifing abufe. 

The tongue mov’d gently firft, and fpeech was low, 

Till wrangling fcience taught ttnoife and Ihow, 

And wicked wit arofe, thy moll abufve foe. Pope's Mifcell. 

Dame Nature, as the learned fhow. 

Prov ides each animal its foe ; 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 
Devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 

Thus envy pleads a natural claim. 

To perfecute the mufe’s fame. 

On poets in all times abufve , 

From Homer down to Pope inclufive. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

2. Containing abufe ; as, an abufve lampoon. 

Next, Comedy appear’d with great applaufe. 

Till her licentious and abufve tongue 

Waken’d the magillrates coercive pow’r. Rofcommm. 

3. Deceitful ; a fenfe little ufed, yet not improper. 

It is verified by a number of examples, that whatfoever is 
gained by an abuf ve treaty, ought to be rellored in integrum. 

Bacon's Conf derations on War with Spain. 
Abusively, adv. [from abufe.] 

1 . Improperly, by a wrong ufe. 

The oil, abufvely called fpirit, of rofes fwims at the top of 
the water. In the form of a white butter ; which I remember 
not to have obferved in any other oil drawn in any limbeck. 

Boyle's Sceptical Chyrmftry. 

2. Reproachfully. 

Abu'siveness/»./ [from abufe.] The quality of being abu- 
five ; foulnefs of language. 

Pick out of mirth, like Hones out of thy ground, 
Profanenefs, filthinefs, abufiurnefs. 

Thefe are the feum, with which coarfc wits abound : 

The fine may fparc thefe well, yet not go lefs. Herbert. 
ToABU'T. v. n. oblblcte. [ aboutir , to touch at the end, Fr.] 
To end at, to border upon; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle upon. 

Two mighty monarchies, 

Whofe high upreared and abutting fronts 
Perilous the narrow ocean parts afunder. Shakefp. Henry V. 
In entering the fame, we will firll pitch at the Looes, 
two fcveral corporations, diftinguifhed by the addition of call 
and weft, abutting upon a navigable creek, and joined by a fair 
bridge of many arches. Camus Survey of Cornwall. 

Abu't tal. n.f. [from abut.] The butting or boundaries of any 
land. A writing declaring on what land ,, highways, or other 
places, it does abut. Du?. 


A C A 

Abu'tment. n.f. [from abut.] That which abuts, or borders 
upon another. 

Aby'sm. n.f [abyfne, old Fr. now written contortedly abh nt .] 

A gulf ; the fame with abyfs. 

My good ftars, that were my former guides. 

Have empty left their orbs, and £x:ot their fires 
Into the abyfm of hell. Shakefpeare s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Aby'ss. n.f. [abvfits, Lat. ’A@vcro&, bottomlefs, Gr.J 

1 . A depth without bottom. 

Who Ihall tempt with wand’ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite abyfs. 

And, through the palpable obfeure, find out 
This uncouth way. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 

2. A great depth, agulph. 

The yawning earth difclos’d th’ abyfs of hell : 

The weeping ftatues did the wars foretell, 

And holy fweat from brazen idols fell. Dryd. Vtrg. Georg, i, 

3. In a figurative fenfe, that in which any thing is loll. 

For fepulchres themfelves mull crumbling fall 
In time’s abyfs , the common grave of all. Dryd. Juv. Sat. x. 
If, difeovering how far we have clear and diftimfl ideas, we 
confine our thoughts wdthin the contemplation of thofe things, 
that are within the reach of our underftandings, and launch not 
out into that abyfs of darknefs, out of a preemption, that no- 
thing is beyond our comprchcnfion. Locke. 

4. The body of waters fuppofed at the center of the earth. 

We are here to confider what is generally underftood by the 
great abyfs , in the common explication of the deluge ; and 'tis 
commonly interpreted either to be the fea, or fubterraneous 
waters hid in the bowels of the earth. Burnet's Theor. Eaitb. 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 

From that infatiahle abyfs. 

Where flames devour, and ferpents hifs, 

Promote me to thy feat of blifs. Rofcmnm. 

Ac, Ak, or Ake. 

Being initials in the names of places, as Acton, fignify 
an oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. Gibjon's Canuicn. 

ACACIA, n.f. [Lat.] 

1 . A drug brought from Egypt, which, being fuppofed the in- 
fpifliited juice of a tree, is imitated by the juice of floes, boiled 
to the fame confidence. Diflionaire de Comm. Savary. Trevoux. 

2 . A tree commonly fo called here, though different from that 
which produces the true acacia ; and therefore termed pfudoca- 
cia, or Virginian acacia. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, from whofe flower-cup rifes 
the pointal, wrapped in a fimbriated membrane, which after- 
wards becomes a pod, opening into two parts, in which are 

contained feveral kidney-Ihaped feeds. Ahllur. 

Acade'mial. adj. [from academy.] Relating to an academy, 
belonging to an academy. 

Ac ade'mi an. n.f [from academy.] A fcholar of an academy or 
univerfity ; a member of an univerfity. Wood, in his Athena 
Oxonienfes, mentions a great fcait made for the acadtmians. 
Acade'mick. n.f. [from academy.] Aftudentof an univerfity. 
A young academic Ihall dwell upon a journal that treats of 
trade in a dictatorial flyle, and Ihall be lavifti in the praife of 
the author ; while, at the fame time, perfons well stalk'd in 
thofe different fubjeCls, hear the tattle with contempt. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 5. 
Acade'mick. adj. [academicus, Lat.] Relating to an univerfity. 
While thro’ poetic feenes the genius roves, 

Or wanders wild in academic groves. Dunciad, b. iv. /. 4S1. 
Acade'mical. adj. [ academicus , Lat.] Belonging to an uni- 
verfity. 

He drew him firft into the fatal circle, from a kind of rc- 
folved privatenefs at his houfe at Lampfic in South Wales; 
where, after the academical life, he had taken fuch a tafte of 
the rural, as I have heard him fay, that he could well have bent 
his mind to a retired courfc. JVotton. 

Academician, n.f. [academjcien, Fr.] The member of an 
academy. It is generally ufed in fpcaking of the profcfibrs in 
the academies of France. 

Ac a'demist. n.f. [from academy ] The member of an aca- 
demy. 

It is obferved by the Parifian academijls , that fomc amphibious 
quadrupeds, particularly the fea-calf or feal, hath his epiglottis 
extraordinarily large. Ray on the Creation. 

A'C A D E M Y. n. f. [anciently, and properly, with the accent on 
the firft fyllablc, now frequently on the fecond. Academia, Lat. 
from Acadcmus of Athens, whofe houfe was turned into a fchooJ, 
from whom the Groves of Academe in Milton.] 

1. An aflembly or fociety of men, uniting for the promotion of 
fome art. 

Our court fhall be a little academy , 

Still and contemplative in living arts. Sink. Love's Lab. Lof ■ 

2. The place where fciences are taught. 

Ainongil the academics, which were compofed by the rare 
genius of thofe great men, thefe four arc reckoned as thcpriip' 
cipal; namely, the Athenian fdiool, that of Sicyon, that of 
Rhodes, and that of Corinth. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

3. An uuiverfity. 

4. A place of education, in contradiftioclion to the univerfitie* 

or public fchowls. A CAN! IPuS. 
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, r , Ite ms. *.r. [Cat.] The name of the herh bean-foot, 
tetn'tk ahle to, bitg the model of the foliage o„ the Conmhtat. 

chapit.r. On either fide 

Acanthus, and each od’rous bulhy fhrub. 

Fenc'd up the verdant wall. Milt. Parad. Lof,b. iv 1.6*6. 
AcATALrcuc. n.f. [,W,.',VU- Gr.] A verfe which has 

^thewinpl*®* number of fyllables, wi^outddl^ or lupcrflui^\ 

To ACC E D E. v. n. [accedo, Lat.] 1 o be added to, toccI 
to; generally ufed in political accounts; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has become a party. 

To ACCELERATE, v. a. [accelero, Lat] 

To make quick, to hailen, to quicken monon ; to give a 
continual impulfe to motion, fo as perpetuafly to 

Take new beer, and put in lome quantity of Hale beer into 
it ■ and fee whether it will not accelerate the clarification, by 
opening the body of the beer, whereby the grofter parts may 
fill down into lees. Bacon's A atural Hifory, N * 307. 

If the rays endeavour to recede from the denfeft part or the 
vibration, they may be alternately accelerated and retarded by 
the vibrations overtaking them. Newton s Optics. 

Spices quicken the pulfe, and accelerate the motion of the 
blood, and diflipate the fluids; fiom whence leannefs, pains 
in the ftomach, loathings, and fevers. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
Lo 1 from the dread iinmenfityof fpace 
Returning, with accelerated courfe, 

The milling comet to the fun defeends. Thomf. Sum. 1. 1090. 
2. It is generally applied to matter, and ufed chiefly in philofophi- 
cal language ; but is fometimes ufed on other occafions. 

In which council the king himfelf, whofe continual vigi- 
lancy did fuck in fometimes caufelefs fufpicions, which tew elle 
knew, inclined to the accelerating a battle. Bacon s Henry \ II. 

Perhaps it may point out to a ftudent now and then, what 
may employ the moil ufcful labours of his thoughts, and accele- 
rate his diligence in the mod momentous enquines./T itts’sbnpr. 
Acceleration, n.f [accelerate, Lat.] 

1. The adl of quickening motion. 

The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, difeovered firft: 
by Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, being as the 
time in which the body falls, the fpaces through which it pafles, 
will be as the fquares of the velocities, and the velocity and 
time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio of the fpaces. 

2. The ftate oLtlic body accelerated, or quickened in its motion. 

The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravitation of the 
air, the exiftence or non-cxiftcncc of empty fpaces, either 
coacervatc or interfperfed, and many the like, have taken 
up the thoughts and times of men in difputes concerning 
them. Hal/s Origin of Mankind. 

To ACCE'ND. v. a. [acccndo, Lat.J To kindle, to fet on fire; 
a word very rarely ufed. 

Our devotion, if fufficientlv accended, would, as theirs, burn 
up innumerable books of this fort. Decay of Piety. 

Accession, n.f [acccnfo, Lat.] The acSt of kindling, or the 
Hate of being kindled. 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 
flame, and, upon its accenfon , gives a crack or report, like the 
difeharge of a gun, and makes likewife an cxplofion fo forcible 
as fometimes to kill the miners, break their limbs, Ihakc the 
earth, and force coals, ftones, and other bodies, even though 
they be of very great weight and hulk, from the bottom of 
the pit or mine. Woodward' s Natural Hi/lory, p. iv. 

ACCENT, n.f [accentus, Lat.] 

1. The manner of fpcaking or pronouncing, with regard cither 
to force or elegance. 


I know. Sir, I am no flatterer; he that beguiled you in a 
plain accent was a plain knave ; which, for my part, I will not 
he. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Your accent is fomething finer than you could purchafc in fo 
removed a dwelling. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 


2. In grammar, the marks made upon fyllables to regulate their 
pronunciation. 

Accent , as in the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re- 
garded die tunc of the voice ; the acute accent raifins the voice 
m fome certain fyllables to a higher, i. e. more acute pitch 
or tone, and die grave depreffing it lower, and both having 
fome emphafis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. 

3. Poetically, language or words. 

How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty fccnebe adted o’er. 

Inflates unborn, and accents yet unknown. Shak.Jul. Cerfar. 

Winds on your wings to heav’n her accents bear ; 

Such words as hcav’n alone is fit to hear. Dryd. Virg. Paft. 3. 

4. A modification of die voice, expreffive of the paflions or fenti- 
nients. 

The tender accent of a woman’s cry 
Will pa6 unheard, will unregarded die; 

When the rough feaman’s louder {bouts prevail, 

Y hen fair occafion fliews the fpnnging gale. Prior. 

To Acce'nt. v. a. [from accentus, 1 at. ] 

I. I o pronounce, to fpeak words with particular regard to die 
grammatical marks or rules. 

Having got fomebody to mark the laft fyllablc hut one, where 
it is long, in words above two fyllables (which is enou"h to re- 


ACC 

pula' c her pronunciation, and accenting the words) let her read 
li ly in the gofpels, and avoid understanding them in Latin, 
r"y n b * Locke on Education, § 177. 

il the can. . . 

2. In poetry, to pronounce or utter in general. 

O my unhappy lines 1 you that before 
Have ferv’d my youth to vent fume wanton cries. 

And, now congeal’d with grief, can fcarcc implore 
Strength to accent. Here my Albertus lies ! h ottoit. 

7. To write or note the accents. 1 

To Accentuate, v. a. [accentuer, Fr.] To place the proper 

accents over the vowels. 

Accentua'tion. n. f. [from accentuate.] . . 

1. The a£t of placing the accent in pronunciation. 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

To ACCEPT, v. a. [accipio, Lat. accepter , *r.J 
I. To take with pleafure ; to receive kindly; to admit with ap- 
probation. It is diftinguilhed from receive, asfpeaf. :iom ge- 
neral-, noting a particular manner of rec eiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. I have 
no pleafure in you, faith the Lord of hofts, neither will _I accept 
an offering at your hand, i. 10. 

Theri Peter opened his mouth, and laid. Of a truth J per- 
ceive that God is no refpecter of perfons: but, in every na- 
tion, he that fearethhim, and worketh righteoufnefs, is accepted 

with him. x ,’ 34 -* 35 ‘ 

You have been gracioully plcafed to accept this tender of my 
j ut y > Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. 

Charm by accepting , by fubmitting lway. 


a treaty. 

His promifePalamon accepts , but pray d 
To keep it better dian the firft he made. Dryden's Fables. 

3. In the language of the biblc, to accept perfons , is to a£l with 
perfonal and partial regard. 

He will lurely reprove you, if yc do fccretly accept perfons. 

Job, xiii. 10. 

4. It is fometimes ufed with the particle of. 

I will appeafe him with the prefentthat goeth before me, and 
afterward I wall fee his face ; peradventure he will accept of me. 

Genefts , xxxii. 20. 

Acceptability, n.f The quality of being acceptable. See 
Acceptable. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be Ihed, for the remif- 
fion of our fins, and for the obtaining the grace and acceptabi- 
lity of repentance. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Acceptable, adj. [ acceptable , Fr. from the Latin.] It is pro- 
nounced by fome with the accent in the firft fyllable, as by 
Milton ; by others, with the accent on the fecond. 

1. That which is likely to be accepted ; grateful ; plcafing. It is 
ufed with the particle to before the perfon accepting. 

This woman, whom thou mad’ft to be my help, 

And gav’ft me as thy perfect gift, fo good, 

So fit, fo acceptable , fo divine, 

T hat from her hand I could expcdl no ill. Parad. Lojl , b. ii. 

I do not fee any other method left for men of that function 
to take, in order to reform the world, than by ufing all honed 
arts to make themfelves acceptable to the laity. Swift's Pro j. fJc. 

After he had made a peace fo acceptable to the church, and fo 
honourable to himfelf, he fpent the remainder of his life at 
Ripaille, and died with an extraordinary reputation of fandlitv. 

Addifon on Italy. 

AccePtableness. n.f [from acceptable.] The quality of be- 
ing acceptable. 

It will thereby take away the acceptablenefs of that conjunc- 
t on. Grew' s Cofnologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 2. 

Acceptably, adv. [from acceptable.] In an acceptable manner ; 
fo as to pleafe; with die particle to. For the accent, fee Ac- 
ceptable. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratory; for 
he that prayeth upon God’s account, cares not what he differs, 
fo he be the friend of Chrift ; nor where nor when he prays, fo 
he may do it frequendy, fervently, and acceptably. 

Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
If you can teach them to love and refpc£t other people, they 
will, as your age requires it, find ways to exprefs it acceptably 
to every one. Locke on Education , § 145, 

Acceptance, n.f. [acceptance, Fr.] 

1 . Reception with approbation. 

By that acceptance of his fovercignty, they alfo accepted of 
his laws; why then fliould any other laws be now ufed amongft 

? S V”/r s Staie °f Ireland. 

If he tells us his noble deeds, we muff alfo tell him our noble 
acceptance of them. Shakejpcare s Coriolams. 

Some men cannot be fools with fo good acceptance as others. 

South's Sermons. 

Thus I imbolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d 
Permiflive, and acceptance found. Par. Lojl, l. viii. /. 435. 

2. The meaning of a word as it is received or underftood , ac- 
ceptation. 

That pleafure is mans chiefeft good, bccaufe indeed it is 
the perception of good that is properly pleafure, is an aflertion 

moil 
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iv.oft certain!) true, though, under the common acceptance of 
it, not only falle hut odious: for, according to this, pleafure 
and fenfuality pnfs for terms equivalent ; and therefore he, who 
tJccs it in this fenfe, alters the lubject of the difeourfe. South. 

Acceptance, [in law.] The receiving of a rent, whereby 
the giver binds himlc'i, for ever, to allow a former fadt done 
by another, whether it be in itfelf good or not. Ctwel. 

ACCEPTATION. n.f. [from accept.] 

1. Reception, whether eood or bad. This large fenfe feems now 
wholly out of ufe. 

Yet,, poor foul * knov. - he no other, but that I do fufpcift, 
ncgleift, yea, and deteft him ? f or, every day, he finds one 
way or other to let lorth himfclr unto me ; but all arc rewarded 
with like colJnels of acceptation. Sidney, h. ii. 

What is new finds better' acceptation , than what is good or 
P lcat - Denham s Sophy. 

2. Good reception, acceptance. 

Cain, envious ol the acceptation of his brother’s prayer and 
facrificc, fiew him ; making himfclf the firft manflayer, and 
his brother the firft martyr. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World, h. i. 

3. The Hate of being acceptable, regard. 

Somethings, although not to required of neceffity, that, to 
leave them undone, excluded) from lalvation, are, notwith- 
f'aiiding, of fo great dignity and acceptation with God, that 
1110ft ample reward in heaven is laid up for them. Hooker, b. ii. 

1 hey liavo thole enjoyments only as the confcquences of the 
ftatc of efteem and acceptation they are in with their parents 
and governours. Locke on Education, §5 3. 

4 " Acceptance in the juridical lenfe. This l'enle occurs rarelv. 
As, in order to the puffing away a thing by gift, there is re- 
quired a furrender of all right on his part that gives ; fo there 
is required alfo an acceptation on his part to whom it is given. 

. South's Sermons . 

5. The meaning of a word, as it is commonly received. 

T hereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a difeourfe upon the 
fcveral queftions, and what acceptation thele words and exprcl- 
fions had. . . Clarendon , b. viii. 

All matter is cither fluid or folid, in a large acceptation of 
the words, that they may comprehend even all the middle de- 
grees between extreme hxedneis and coherency, and the moft 
rapid inteflinc motion of the particles of bodies. Bent/. Semi. 

An Accepter. n.J. [from acc.pt.] The perfon that accepts. 

Acceptation, n.f [acceptilatio, Lat.J A term of the civil 
law, importing the remiffion of a debt Ivy an acquittance 
from the creditor, teftifying the receipt of money which has 
never been paid. 

Ace e'ption. [acception, Fr. from accept ic, Lat.j The received 
lenle or a word ; the meaning. 

That this hath been efteemed the due and proper acception of 
this word, I Aral 1 teftify by one evidence, which gave me the 

a oouvj ° r n r ? tl0 , n ' , . r Hammond on Fundamentals. 

AC C E 6S. n.f [In fomc of its feufes, it feems derived from 
acccjjus, m others, from acujfio, Lat. acces, Fr.] 

1. The way by which any thing may be approached. 

J here .anained very advantageous acaffts for temptations 
to enter and invade men, the fortifications being very Sender 

l.tt e knowlege of immortality, or any thing beyond this life! 
and no afiurancc that repentance would be admitted for fin. 

r . Hammond on Fundamentals. 

And here th accefs a gloomy grove defends ; 

And here th unnavigable lake extends. 

O’er wliofe unhappy waters, void of light 
No bird prefumes to fleer his airy flight: ’ Dryd. JF.neidv\ 

2. I he means, or liberty, of approaching either to thin** or men' 

When we are wrong’d, and would unfold our griefs, 
u c arc deny d accefs unto his pcrlon, 6 

i-v'n by thofo men that molt have done us wrong. 

Tliey co commiffion’d to reqtft^fpcace IV ‘ P ' *’ 
And carry prefents to procure accefs. Dryd. A En. vii. /. 200. 

He grants what they btjou<fot • P 

Inflruiftcd, that to God is no accefs ° * 

Without Mediator, whofe high office now 
Mofes in figures bears. Milton's Par. Lofl , b xii 

3. Encreafe, enlargement, addition. J ' L ~o 0 ’ 

The gold was accumulated, and fiore treafure for tbn „ a 
P ,n ; but the filvcr is Dill growine. « 1 "*“ 

accefs of territory and empire by the fame entcrprizc. 

Although to opinion, there be many godsf may *fam an 7 - 
cejs in religion, and fudi .is cannot at alj eonfift with ,h r 
yet doth it deductively, md upon inference inewfthe^: 
lor unity is the infoparable and cUemial attribute of Deity. ’ 
x- . . , . Broun s Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c . 

Nor think fupcrfiuoue. their aid ; 

J, from the influence of thy looks, receive 
Auefs in every virtue; in thy fight 

More wife, more watchful, (Longer. Paradife Lofl, b 
. Lhe reputation J 

Of virtuous actions paft, if not kept up 

lYn ** Tr Cjh r 3,nl frC& fuppl >'’ ot n * w ones, 

t lull still to, liirguttui. iW,,., s , th _ 
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4. It is fometimes ufed, after the French, to fignify the returns c r 
fits of a diftemper ; but this fenfe feems yet fcarcely receiiej 
into our language. 

For as relapfes make difeafes 

More defperate than their firft acceffcs. Hud. p. iii. C(rnt - 
A'ccessariness. n.f. [Lorn accefjary.] '1 he ftate of bcinw 
acceffary. ® j 

Perhaps this will draw us into a negative acccffarinefs to the 
mifehiefs. Decay of Pin. 

A'ccessary. ad], [A corruption, as it feems, of the word o', 
ceffory, which fee ; but now more commonly ufed than the 
proper word.] 

That which, without being the chief agent in a crime, con- 
tributes to it. But it had formerly a good and general fenfe. 

As for thofe things that are acceffary hereunto, thofe things 
that fo belong to the way of lalvation, &c. Hooker, b. iii. 

He had taken upon him the government of Hull, without 
any appreheniion or imagination, that it would ever make hint 
acceffary to rebellion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Accessible, adj. [acceffibilis, Lat. acceffible, Fr.J That which 
may be approached ; that which we may reach or arrive at. 

It is applied both to perfons and things, with the particle to. 

In convention, the tempers of men are open and acceffible , 
their attention is awake, and their minds difpofed to receive 
the ftrongeft impreffions ; and what is fpoken is generally more 
affecting, and more appofite to particular occaiions. Roger 1. 

As an ifland, we are acceffible on every fide, and expofed to 
perpetual invafions ; againit which it is impoffible to fortify 
ourfelves fufficicntly,witliout a power at fea .Addifon’ sFrttholdtr. 

Thofe things, which were indeed inexplicable, have been 
rackt and tortured to difeover themfelvcs, while the plainer and 
more acceffible trutlis, as if dcfpicable while ealy, are clouded 
and obfeured. Decay of Piety, 

Some lie more open to our fenfes and daily obfervation - 
others are more occult and hidden, and though acceffible, in 
fome meafurc, to our fenfes, yet not without great fearch and 
ferutiny, or fome happy accident. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Acce'ssion. n.f. [acceffio, Lat. acceffum, Fx.] 

1. Encreafe by fomcihing added, enlargement, augmentation. 

There would not have been found the difference here fet 
down betwixt the force of the air, when expanded, and what 
that force fhould have been according to the theory, but that 
the included inch of air received fome little acceffum during the 
tr ‘ a l- Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

The wifeft among the nobles began to apprehend the grow- 
ing power of die people ; and therefore, knowing what an oc- 
ceffton diereof would accrue to them, by fuch an addition of 
property, ufed all means to prevent it. 

Swift on the Contefls in Athens and Rome. 

Charity, indeed, and works of munificence are the proper 
difeharge of fuch over-proportioned acceffions . and the only vir- 
tuous enjoyment of them. Rogers’s Sermons, ii. p. yp. 

2. The a£t of coming to, or joining one’s felf to; as, acce/m to 
a confederacy. 

Bcfide, what wife objections he prepares 

Againft my late accejfion to the wars ? 

Does not the fool perceive his argument 

Is with more force againft Achilles bent ? Dryden’s Falla. 

3 - ( ^ a< -^ °f arriving at ; as, the king s accejjion to the throne. 

Accessorily. adv. [Tom acujjityfj In the manner of an ac- 
ceffory. 

Accessory, adj. Joined to another diing, foasto increafe it ; 
Additional. 

In this kind there is not the leaf! action, but it doth fomc- 
what make to the aectffmy augmentation of our blifs. Hooker. 

Accessory. n.f. [ accejforius , I .at. acceffoire, kr. This word, 
which had anciendy a general fignification, is now almoft con- 
fined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to perfons. 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, not principally, 
but by participation ; as, by commandment, advice, or con- 
cealment. And a man may be acCeffory to the offence of an- 
other, after two forts, by the common law, or by ftatute : and, 
by the common law', two ways alfo ; that is, before or alter 

e fact. Before die fact ; as, when one commandeth or ad- 
vifeth another to commit a felony, and is not prefent at the 
execution thereof; for his prefence makes him alfo a principal : 
wherefore there cannot be an accejfory before the faCt in man- 
llaughter; becaufe manslaughter is hidden and not prepenfed. 
Auejjory after the fact, is, when one receiveth him, whom lie 
knoweth to have committed felony. Acceffary by ftatute, is he 
that abets, counlels, or hides any man committing, or having 
committed an offence made felony by ftatute. “ Ctwel. 

'a ui c ° mmon . Puv ’ the accefforits cannot be proceeded 
again It, till the principal has received his trial. Spenf.State of Jrel. 
But paufc, rav foul 1 and ftudy, ere diou fail 
Un accidental joys, th’ ellenrial. 

Still before accefforits do abide 

A trial, muft the principal be try’d. Donne. 

.... Now were all tr.uisform’d 

Ankc, to ferpents all, as accejjorus * 
i o his bold riot. Mihaiis Paradife Lofl, b. x. /. <; 20. 

2. Applied 
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*■ id .0 be tliat which does secede toe 

principal fit or diing in law ; and, as fuch, generally Ipcalang, 

follows the reafon and nature of its principal. . 

toilows tne Par ergon funs Canonic. 

A'ccidence. n.f. [a corruption of accidents, from accidentia, Lat.j 
The little book containing the firft rudiments of grammar, 
explaining the properties of the eight part* of Ipeech. 

I do confefs I do want eloquence, . 

And never yet did learn mine accidence. Taylor the JVater-poct. 
A'CCIDENT. n.f. [accident, Lat.] 

A The propov or quell. v ol any being, which may be fcpara.ed 

from it, at lealt in thought. 

If foe were but the body’s accident. 

And her foie being did in it lubfift. 

As white in foow, foe might hi r'.clf ament, . 

And in the body’s fubftance not e mils d. Sir John Davies. 
An accidental mode, or . n accm. t, is luch a mode as is not 
acceffary to the being of a thing ; for the lub,cCt may be with- 
out it, and yet remain of the fame nature that *t was before; 
or it is that mode which may be feparated or abohfoed from its 
fubjcct. • J IVatts s Legick. 

1 . In grammar, the property of a word. . 

The learning of a language is nothing clfe but the informing 
of ourfelves, what compol'ures of letters are, by content and 
inftitution, to fignify fuch certain notions of dungs, with their 
modalities and Occidents. Holders Elements of Speech. 

*}. That which happens unforefeen; cafualty, thancc. 

General laws arc like general rules in phyfic, according 
wheieunto, as no wife man will defire himfclf to be cured, it 
there be joined with his difeafe fome fpecial accident, in regard 
w hereof, that whereby others in the fame infirmity, but with- 
out the like accident, recover health, would be, to him, either 
hurtful, or, atthelcaft, unprofitable. Hooker, b. v. §g. 

The flood, and other accidents of time, made it one common 
field and pafturc with die land cf Eden. Raleigh's Hijl. World. 
Thus vve rejoic’d, but l'oonoui joy is turn d 
Into perplexity, and new amaze ; 

For whither is he gone ? VV hat accident 

Hath rapt him from us ? Paradife Regained, b. i. 

And trivial accidents foal! be forborn. 

That others may have time to take their turn. Dryd. Fables. 
The reformation owed nothing to the good intentions of 
hint* Henry. He was only an inftrument of it (as die logicians 
fpeak) by accident. Swift s Mifcellanies. 

Accidental, n.f. [accidental, Fr. See ACCLDEN 1 .] A pro- 
perty noncffendaL 

Conceive, as much as yon can, of the effcntials of any fub- 
jeef, before you confider its accidentals. Watts’s Logick. 

Accidental, adj. [from accident .] 

1. Having the quality of an accident, nonefiential ; ufed with 
the particle to, before that in which the accident inheres. 

AdiftinfUon is to be made between what pleafes naturally in 
itfelf, and what pleafes upon the account of machines, actors, 
dances, and circuraftances, which are merely accidental to th« 
tragedy. Rymer’s Tragedies of tbe lajl Age. 

This is accidental to a ftatc of religion, and therefore ought 
to be reckoned among die ordinary difficulties of it. Tillotfon. 

2 . Cafual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 

Thy fin’s not accidental, but a trade. Shakefp. Meaf. for Meaf 
So fhall you hear 

Of accidental judgments, cafual flaughters ; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc’d caufc. Shakef.Ham. 
Look upon things of the moft accidental and mutable nature ; 
accidental in their produ£tion, and mutable in their continu- 
ance ; yet God’s prefcicncc of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or tan be, in us. South's Sermons. 

3. In the following paffage it feems to fignify adventitious. 

Ay, fuch a miniftcr as wind to fire, 

That adds an accidental ficrceneL to 
Its natural fur)-. Denhams Sophy. 

Accidentally, adv. [from accidental. ] 

1. After an accidental manner ; noneffentially. 

Other needful point- of public matters, no lefs concerning 
the good of the commonwealth, though but accidentally depend- 
ing upon tiie former. Spenfers State of Ireland. 

I conclude chclcr accidentally better, and acrimonious, but 
not in itfelf. Harvey on Ccnfuniptions. 

2. Cafually, fortuitoufly- 

Although virtuous men do fometimes accidentally make their 
way to preferment, yet the world is fo corrupted, that no man 
can reasonably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon account 
of his virtue. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

AccidiNt ai.ness. n.f [from accidental.] The quality of be- 
ing accidental. Did. 

Acci'piiNr. n.f. [accipiens, Lat.] A receiver, perhaps fome- 
times ufed for recipient. Did. 

lo Acci'te. v. a. [accito, Lat.] To call, tofummons; a w'ord 
not in ufe now. 

Our coronation clone, we will acute 
No prince, nop >er, fhall have juft caufe to fay, 
TTcav’nfoorten Harry L happy life one day. Shake/. Henry IV. 
Vol. I. 
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Accla'iM. n. f. [acclamo, Lat. from which probably firft fo* 
verb acclaim, now loft, and then the noun.J A fhout of piaife 

acclamation. , . 

Back from pUrfuit thy pow rs, with loud acclaim. 

Thee only extoll’d. Milton's Par. Lojl, l. m. <• 397 * 

The herald ends ; the vaulted firmament 
With loud aulaimsi and vaft applaufe, is rent. D yd. Fades. 

Acclama'tion. n.f. [acclamatio, Lat.] Shouts of applaufe; 
fuch as thofe with which a victorious aimy lalutes the general. 

It hath been the cuftorn of chrHHan men, in token of the 
greater reverence, to ftand, to utter certain words of acclama- 
tion, and, at the name of Jefus, to bow. Hooter, b. v. $ -9‘ 
Gladly then he mix d 

Among thofe friendly pow’rs, who him rcceii d 
With joy, and acclamations loud, that one. 

That, of fo many myriads fall’n, yet one 
Return’d, not loft. Mill. Parad. Lojl , 1 . vi. /.at. 

Such an enchantment is there in words, and fo line a thing 
docs it feern to fomc, to be ruined plaufibly, and to be ufoered 
to their deftru&ion with panegyric and acclamation. South. Sir. 

Accli'vity. n.f. [from acclwus, Lat.] The ftcepncfl, or fiope 
of a line inclining to the horizon, reckoned upwards; as, the 
afeent of an hill is the acclivity, the defeent is thcdecl.vity.^vrwy. 

The men, leaving their wives ami younger children below, 
del, not without fome difficulty, clamber up the activities, clr-icr - 
ging their kine with them, where they feed them, and milk 
them, and make butter and cheefe, and do all the dairy-work. 

Ray on the Creation . 

Accli'vous. adj. [acclivus, Lat.] Riling with a flope. 

To Acclo'y. v. a. [See CLOY.] 

To fill up, in an ill fenfe; to croud, to ftuff full ; a word al- 

moft obfolcte. 

At the well-head the pureft ftreams arifc : 

But mucky filth his branching arms annoys. 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave acclays. Fairy iff 

2. To fill to fatiety ; in which fenfe cloy is ftill in ufe. 

They that elcapc belt in the temperate zone, would be ac- 
doyed with long nights, very tedious, no lefs than forty days. 

Ray on the Creation. 

To Acco'il. v. n. [See Coil.] To croud, to keep a coil about,' 
to buftle, to be in a hurry ; a word itoW out of 11(0. 

About the cauldron many cooks accotl'd. 

With hooks and ladles, as need iii ! require ; 

The while the viands in the veffcl boil'd, 

They did about their bulinefs fwcat, and ibrely toil’d. Fairy If 

A'ccolent. n.f. [ accchns , Lat.] He that inhabits near a place; 
a borderer. Did. 

Acco'mmodaele. adj. [actommodabilis, Lat.] That which may 
be fitted ; with the particle to. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumftnnces of perfons, 
things, actions, times and places ; fo wc muft be fumifoed with 
fuch general rules as are accommodable to all this variety, by a 
wife judgment and diferetion. Watts's Logick. 

To ACCOMMODATE, v.a. \auomr.odz, Lat.] 

1. Tofupply with conveniencies of any kind. 

Thefe three. 

Three dioufand confident, in adt as many ; 

For three performers are the file, when all 

The reft do nodiing; with this word ftand, ftand; 

Accommodated by the place, (more charming 

With their own nebjenefs, which could have turn’d 

A diftaff to a lance) gilded pale look-. Shakefp. Cyntbeline. 

2. With the particle to, to adapt, to fit, to make confiftent with. 

He had altered many things, not that they were not natural 
before, but that he might accommodate h.mfclf to the age in which 
he lived. Dry den on Dramatic Poetry. 

’Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypothefis, that could 
not be accommodated to the nature of things, and human affairs j 
his principles could not be made to agree with that conihtution 
and order which God had fettled in the world. Locke. 

Accommo'date. adj. [accommodatus, Lat.] Suitable, fit ; ufed 
fometimes with the particle for, but more frequently with to. 

They arc fo tufted and dirc&ed by nature, as to caft their 
eggs in fuch places as arc moft accommodate for the exclufion of 
their young, and where there is food ready for them fo foon as 
they be hatched. Ray on the Creation. 

In thefe cafes, we examine the why, the what, and the how, 
of things, and propose means accommodate to the end. L'Eff range. 

God did not primarily intend to appoint this wav of worfoip, 
and to impofe it upon them as that which was moft proper and 
agreeable to him, but that lie condefcended to it as moft accom- 
modate to their prefent ftate and inclination. TillotJ'. Serin, v. 

Acc o'm m od a t f. l y. adv. [from accommodate.] Suitably, fitly. 
Accommoda'tion. n.f. [from accommodate.] 

1. Provifion of conveniencies. 

2. In the plural, conveniencies, things requifite to cafe or rcfrcfli- 
ment. 


The king’s commiffioners were to l ave fuch accommodations , 
as the other thought fit to leave to them; who had been very 
civil to the king’s commiffioners. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3. Adaptation, fitnefs ; with die particle to. 

T he organization of die body, with a. ctmmodatior. to its func- 
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tions, is fitted with the moft curious mechanifm. Hale's Origin. 

4. Compofition of a difFerence, reconciliation, adjultment. 

AccoMpanable. ad), [from accompany.] Sociable; a word 

now not ufed. .... , f 

A (how, as it were, of an accompanable folitarinefs, and or 
a civil wildnefs. Sidney, b. i. 

Acco'mpanier. n.f [from accompany.] The perfon that makes 
part of the company ; companion. Did. 

To ACCOMPANY, v. a. [accompagner, Fr.] 

I. To be with another as a companion. 

Go vifit her, in her chafte bower of reft. 

Accompany d with angel-like delights. Spenfer, Sonnet iii. 
The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely ordered 
by nature, that pain fhould accompany the reception of fever.d 
ideas. Locke. 

1. To join with. 

With regard to fheep, as folly is ufually accompanied with 
perverfenefs, fo it is here. There is fomething lo monftrous 
to deal in a commodity, which we are not allowed to export ; 
there is, I fay, fomething fo fottifh, that it wants a name, in 
our language, to exprefs it by. Swift's Jhort View of Ireland. 

Accomplice, n.f. [complice, Fr. from complex, a word in the 
barbarous Latin, much in ufe. Complices ferta prudentius.] 

j. An aflociate, a partaker, ufually in an ill fenfe. 

There were fevcral fcandalous reports induftrioufly fpread by 
Wood, and his accomplices, to difeourage all oppofition againft 
his infamous project. Swift. 

A partner, or co-operator ; in a fenfe indifferent. 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what could 
it have done, when it had all its organs of fpcech, and accom- 
plices of found, about it. Addifon. Spectator, N 2 a - . 

3. It is ufed with the particle to before a thing, and with before 
a perfon. 

Childlefs Arturius, vaftly rich before. 

Thus by his Ioffes multiplies his ftore, 

Sufpeited for accomplice to the fire, 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. Dryd. Jim. Sat. 

Who, fhould they fteal, for want of his relief. 

He judg’d himfelf accomplice with the thief. Drydens Fables. 

To ACCOMPLISH, v. a. [ accomplir , Fr. from complco, 
Lat.j 

1. To complete, to execute fully ; as, to accomplijh a defign. 

He that is far oft’ fhall die of the peftilcnce, and he that is 
near fhall fall by the fword, and he that remaineth, and is be- 
fieged, fhall die by the famine. Thus will I accomplijh mv fury 
upon them. Ezekiel, vi. 1 2. 

2. To complete a period of time. 

He would accomplijh feventy years in the deflations of Je- 
rufalcm. * Daniel, ix. 2. 

3. To fulfil ; as, a prophecy. 

The vifion. 

Which I made known to Lucius ere the ftroke 
Of this yet lcarcecold battle, at this inftant 
Is full auomplijh' d. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

We fee every day thofe events exactly accomplif ed, which 
our Saviour foretold at fo great a di fiance. 

Addifon on the Chriflian Religion. 

4. To gain, to obtain. 

Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 

He bear himfelf with honourable ad ion ; 

Such as he hath obferv’d in noble ladies 

Unto their lords, by them accomplijhed. Shak.Tam. of a Shrew. 

I’ll make my heaven in a lady’s lap, 

And deck my body in gay ornaments. 

Oh mifcrable thought, and more unlikely. 

Than to accomplif) twenty golden crowns. 

To adorn, or furnifh, cither mind or body. 

From the tents 
T he armourers accomplijhing the knights. 

With bufy hammers doling rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

Acco'mplished. participial adj . 

1. Complete in fome qualification. 

For who expeds, that, under a tutor, a young gentleman 
fhould be an accomplijhed public orator or logician. Locke on Ed. 

2. Elegant, finifhed in refped of embcllifhments ; ufed com- 
monly with refped to acquired qualifications, without includ- 
ing moral excellence. 

The next I took to wife, 

O that I never had 1 fond wifh too late. 

Was in the vale of Sorcc, Dalila, 

That fpecious monftcr, my accomplijh' d fnare. Samfon Agon. 
AccoMplisher. n.f. [from accomplif).] The perfon that 
accomplifhcs. Difl. 

Accomplishment, n.f [accompli Jfement, Fr.J 
1. Completion, full performance, perfection. 

Thereby he might evade the accomplif ment of thofe afflic- 
tions, he now but gradually endurcth. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

This would be the accomplijhment of their common felicity, 
in cafe, by their evil, either through deftiny or advice, they 
fuffered not the occafion to be loft. Sir John Haywood. 
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He thought it impoflible to find, in any one body, all thoft 
perfections which he fought for the accomplijhment of a Helena 
becaufe nature, in any individual perfon, makes nothing that 
is perfect in all its parts. Drydens Dufrcfnoy, p Tt r 

Completion ; as, of a prophecy. J ' 

The miraculous fuccefs of the apoftlcs preaching, an d th e 
accomplijhment of many of their predictions, which, to thofe 
early chriftians, were matters of faith only, are, to us, mattes 
of fight and experience. Atterbvry’s Strmcm. 

3. Embellifhment, elegance, ornament of mind or body. 

Young heirs, and cider brothers, from their own refledin® 
upon the eftates they are bom to, and therefore thinking *§ 
other aceomplijhnunts unnecellary, arc of no manner of ufe - but 
to keep up their families. Addifon. Spectator, i 2 , 

4. The ad of obtaining anything. 

The means fuggefted by policy and worldly wifdotn, for 
the attainment of thofe earthly enjoyments, are unfit for that 
purpofe, not only upon the account of their infufflciency for 
but alfo of their frequent oppofition and contrariety to, the fl( ’ 
complijhmcnt of fuch ends. South's Sermon:, 

AccoMpt. n.f. [Fr. compter and compte, anciently accompta. 
Skinner.] An account, a reckoning. See Account. 

The foul may have time to call itfelf to a juft accompt of 
all things paft, by means whereof repentance is perfe&ed. 

Hooker, b. v. § ^ 

Each Chriftmas they accornpts did clear ; 

And wound their bottom round the year. Pr ltr 

AccoMptant. n.f [ accomptant , Fr.] A reckoner, computer. 

See Accountant. 

As the accompt runs on, generally the accomptant goes back- 
ward. South's Semem. 

AccoM pting-d ay. The day on which the reckoning is to be 
fettled. 

To whom thou much doft owe, thou much mull pay; 

Think on the debt againft th’ accompting-day. SrrJJDtnkm. 
To ACCOR D. v. a. [derived, by fome, from cor da the ftring 
of a mufical inftrument, by others, from cor da beans , in the 
firft, implying harmony, in the other, unity.] 

To make agree; to adjuft one thing to another ; with the 
particle to. 

The firft fports the Ihepherds fhowed, were full of fuch leaps 
and gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they bore in 
their mouths, even as they danced, made a right piftiirc of 
their chief god Fan, and his companions the fityrs. Sidney, ki. 

Her hands accorded the lute’s mufic to the voice ; her pant- 
ing heart danced to the mufic- Sidney , b. ii. 

T he lights and fhades, whofe well accorded flrife, 

Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. Pope's Efji 
To Acco'rd. v. n. To agree, to fuit one with another; with 
the particle with. 

Things are often fpoke, and feldom meant ; 

But that my heart accordetb with my tongue. 

Seeing the deed is meritorious. 

And to preferve my fovereign from his foe. Shak. Hr t. VI. 

Several of the main parts of Mofes’s hiftory, as concerning 
the flood, and the firft fathers of the fevcral nations of (he world, 
do very well accord with the moft ancient accounts of profane 
hiftory. Tillctfon, Sermcnu 

Acco'rd. n.f. [accord,Ys.] 

1. A compact; an agreement. 

If both are fatisfy’d with this accord. 

Swear by the laws of knighthood on my fword. Dryd. Fak 
Concurrence, union of mind. 

At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought. 

That I that lady to my fpoufc had won. 

Accord of friends, confcnt of parents fought. 

Affiance made, my happinefs begun. 

Spenfer' s Fairy Quern, b. ii. c. i- 
They gathered themfclves together, to fight with Jofhuu and 
Ifrael, with one accord. Jojhua, ix. 

Harmony, fymmetry, juft correfpondcnce of one thing with 
another. 

Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and mutual harmony 
of the members, animated by a healthful conftitution. 

Dryden's Dufrcfnoy, Pref- 

Mufical note. 

Try if there were in one fteeple two bells of unifon, whc« 
thcr the ftriking of the one would move the other, more than 
if it were another accord. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°*8i. 
We muft not blame Apollo, but his lute. 

If falfc accords from her falfe firings be fent. Sir Jo. Dtn/iet , 
Voluntary motion. 

Nc Guyon yet fpake word. 

Till that they came unto an iron door, 

W hich to them open’d of its own accord. Fairy Q. b. ii . c - "• 
Will you blame any man for doing that of bis own accord, 
which all men fhould be compelled to do, that are not willing 
of themfelves. Hooker- 

All animal fubftances, expofed to the air, turn alkaline of 
their own accord ; and fome vegetables, by beat, will not turn 
acid, but alkaline. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

6. A<fti° n 
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6 . AcTion in fpeaking, correfpondcnt to the words. 

Titus, I am come to talk with thee. 

No not a word: how can I grace my talk, 

Warning a hand to give it that accord ? Shakefp. Titus Am . 

Aero'RDANCE. n.f [from accord.] 
f Agreement with a perfon; with the particle w,th. 

And prays he may in long accordance bide, 

hat gr«twori, which tab «**£»*“ 63. 

,hc Will of 60S , * of 600 . 1 , h, the 
ACCORDANT, aij. Fr.] Willing i in a good hu- 


mour 


The nrince difeovered to Claudio, that he loved your niece 
mv daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in a 
T J nce . and, if he found her accordant, he meant to take the 

nrefent time by the top, and inflantly break with you of it. 

P - Shakejpeare s Much ado about Aothtng. 

/cco'rdinc. prep. [from accord.] 
j In a manner fuitable to, agreeably to, in proportion. 

Our churches are places provided, that the people might 
there aflcmble themfelves in due and decent manner, according 
to their feveral dep ees and orders. Hooker, b. v. § i 3. 

Our zeal, then, lhould be according to knowledge. And what 
kind of knowledge ? Without all qucftion, firft, according to 
the true, faving, evangelical knowledge. It fhould be accord- 
ing to the gofpel, the whole gofpcl : not only according to its 
truths, but precepts : not only according to its free grace, but 
neccftarv duties : not only according to its myftcries, but alfo 

its commandments. L S P rat ' s Sn ™ ,!5 - 

How much more noble is the fame that is built on candour 
and ingenuity, according to thofe beautiful lines of Sir John 
Denham, in' his Poem on Fletcher’s works. Addif Sped. 

A man may, with prudence and a good conference, approve 
of the profefted principles of one party more than die other, 
according as he thinks they heft promote the good of church 
and ftate. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of Engl. man. 
7. With regard to. 

God made all things in number, weight, and mcafure, and 
gave them to be confidered by us according to thefc properties, 
which are inherent in created beings. Holder on Time. 

Acco rdingly, aclv. [from accord.] Agreeably, fuitablv, con- 
formably. 

Sirrah, thou’rt faid to have a ftubborn foul. 

That apprehends no furdier than this world ; 

And fquar’ft thy life accordingly. Shakefp. Mcafure for Meaf. 
As the addons of men are of fundry di id net kinds, fo the 
laws thereof muft accordingly be diftinguifhed. Hooker, b. i. 

Whoever is fo allured of the authority and fenfe of ferip- 
ture, as to believe the dodtrine of it, and to live accordingly, 
Ihall be faved. Tillotfn's Preface. 

Mealy fubftances, fermented, turn four. Accordingly, given 
> a weak child, they ftill retain their nature; for bread will 
give them the cholic. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ACCO'ST. v.a. [accof er,Ys.] To fpeak to firft ; to ad- 
drcfs ; to falute. 

You miftake, knight : accof her, front her, board her, woo 
her, aftiiil her. Shakefpeare s Twelfth Night. 

At length, colledling all his ferpent wiles. 

With foothing words renew’d, him thus accof s. Farad. Reg. 

I firft accof cd him : I fu’d, I fought. 

And, with a loving force, to Phcncus brought. Dryd./Encid. 
Acco'st able. ail), [from accrf.] Eafy of accefs ; familiar. 
Thej' were both indubitable, ftrong, and high-minded men, 
yet of fweet and accof able nature, almoft equally delighting in 
the prefs and affluence of dependents and fuitors. Wotton. 
ACCO'UNT. n.f [from the old French accompt, from com- 
pacts, Lat. originally written accompt, which fee ; but, by gra- 
dually foftening the pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to account.] 

j. A computation of debts or expcnccs ; a regifter of fads re- 
lating to money. 

At many times I brought in my accounts. 

Laid them before you ; you would throw them off. 

And fay you found them in mine honefty. Shakefp. Timon. 
When my voung maftcr has once got the skill of keeping 
accounts (which is a bufinefs of reafon more than arithmetic*) 
perhaps it will not be amifs, that his father from thenceforth 
require him to do it in all his concernments. Locke on Education. 

2. 1 he ftate or relult of a computation ; as, the account Hands 
thus between us. 

Behold this have I found, faith the Preacher, counting one 
by one, to find out the account. Ecchfiaficus, vii. 27. 

3. Such a Hate of perfuns or things, as mav make them more or 
leh worthy of being confidered in the reckoning. Value, or 
eftimation. 

I or the care that they took for their wives and their chil- 
dren, their brethren and kinsfolks, was in leaf! account with 
t..cin : but the grcateil and principal fear was for the holy 
tCn, P ]c ’ 2 Maccab. xv. il 


to ; 


That good affedion, which things of fmalkr account have 
once fet on work, is by fo much the more eafily railed higher. 

Hooker, b.v. § 3 v 

I fhould make more account of their judgment, who are men 
of fenfe, and vet have never touched a pencil, than of the ^opi- 
nion given by the grcateft part of painters. Drydett s Vufrtjf- 

We would eftablifh our fouls in fuch a folid and fubftanti.il 
virtue, as will turn to account in that great day, when it mult 
Hand the teft of infinite wifdom and julHcc. Add. Sped. 1^399. 

. Diftindion, dignity, rank. 

There is fuch a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apof.ro- 
phizino- Eumreus, and fpeaking of him in the fecotfd perfon 
it is generally applied, by th-ic poet, only to men of au-u»t 
and diflinclion. iW, OJdfo; M,,. 

. A reckoning verified by finding the value of a thuig equal ta 
what it was accounted. 

Confidering the ufual motives of human actions, which are 
pleafurc, profit, and ambition, I cannot yet comprehend how 
thofe perfons find their account in any of the three. 

Swiff sAddrcfs to Parliament. 

. A reckoning referred to, or fum charged upon any particular 
perfon ; and thence, figuratively, regard, confider.ition, fake. 

If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee ought, put that on 
my account. Philemon, i. S. 

This muft be always remembered, that nofhirg can come 
into the account of recreation, that L not done with delight. 

Locke on Education, §19". 

In matters where his judgment led him to oppole men on a 
public account , he would do it vigoroully and heartily. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

The aflertion is our Saviour’s, though uttered by him in the 
perfon of Abiaham, the father of the faithful ; who, on the ac- 
count of that character, is very fitly introduced. Idem. 

Thefe tribunes, a year or two after their inftitution, kindled 
great diffenfions between the nobles and the commons, on the 
account of Coriolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 
peached. Swift’s Contejls in Athens and Rome. 

Nothing can recommend itfelf to our love, on any other 
account, but cither as it promotes our prefent, or is a means 
to allure to us a future happinefs. Rogers’s Sermon x. 

Scmpronius gives no thanks on this account. /Iddifon s Cato. 

1. A narrative, relation; in this ufe it may feem to be derived 


as, the magiftratc took an account of the tumult. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain 
king, which would take account of his fervants ; and when he 
had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thoufund talents. Alatt. xix. 2s, 04. 

9. The relation and rcafons of a tranfadtion given to a perfon in 
authority. 

Fie, my lord, fie > a foldier, and afraid 1 What need we fear 
who knows it, when none can call our power to account? 

Shakefpeare s Alacbeth. 

The true ground of morality can only be the will and law 
of a God, who fees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards 
and puniftiments, and power enough to call to account the 

proudefl offender. Lackc. 

10. Explanation ; aflignment of caufes. 

It is eafy to give account , how it comes to pafs, that though 
all men defirc happinefs, yet their wills carry them fo contra- 
rily. Locke. 

It being, in our author’s account, a right acquired by beget- 
ting, to rule over thofe he had begotten, it was not a power 
poflible to be inherited, becaufc the right, being confequent to, 
and built on, an aeft perfectly perfonal, made that power fo too, 
and impoffiblc to he inherited. Locke. 

1 1. An opinion concerning things previoufly eftablifhed. 

1 hefe were deligncd to join with the forces at lea, there be- 
ing prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to tranfport the 
land-forces, under the wing of the great navy : for the)’ made 
no account, but that the navy fhould be abfolutely mafter of the 
feas. Bacon s Cor.fiderations on JVar with Spam. 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his clothes, upon the 
fight of a fwallow, made account that fummer was at hand, and 
away went his fhirt too. L'Ef range. Fable cxxvii. 

12. The reafons of any thing collected. 

Being convinced, upon all accounts , that they had the fame 
reafon to believe the hiftory of our Saviour, as that of any 
other perfon to which they themfelves were not actually eye- 
witneffes, they were bounJ, by all the rules of hiftorical Llih, 
and of right reafon, to give credit to this hiftory. 

Addifon on the Chrif ian Religion. 

13. In law. 

Account is, in the common law, taken for a writ or action 
brought againft a man, that, by means of office or bufinefs un- 
dertaken, is to render an account unto another; as, a bailiff to- 
ward his mafter, a guardian to his ward. 

To Acco'unt. v. a~ [See ACCOUNT.] 

1. To efteem, to think, to hold in opinion, 
i hat alfo was accounted a land oi ^iancs. 
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5 / To reckon, to compute. 

The calendar months are likewife arbitrarily and unequally 
fettled by the fame power; by which months we, to this day, 
account , and they meafure, and make up, that which we call the 
Julian year. Holder on Ti me. 

3. To give an account, to aflign the caufes ; in which fenfe it is 
followed by the particle for. 

If any one fhould a(k, why our general continued fo cafy to 
the laft r I know no other way to account for it, hut by that 
unmeafurable love of wealth, which his bell friends allow to 
be his predominant paffion. Swift. 

4. To make up the reckoning ; to anfwer for practices. 

Then thou (halt fee him plung’d, when lead he fears. 

At once accounting for his deep arrears. Dryd. Juv. Sat. xiii. 
They have no unealy prefages of a future reckoning, wherein 
the plcafures they no-.v tafle, mull be accounted for ; and may, 
perhaps, be outweighed by the pains, which fha.ll then lay hold 
of them. Atterbury s Sermons. 

5. To appear as the medium by which any thing may be ex- 
plained. 

Such as have a faulty circulation through the lungs, ought to 
eat very little at a time ; becaufe the increafe of the quantity 
of frclh chyle, mud make that circulation dill more uneafy ; 
which, indeed, is the cafe of confumptivc and fomc adhmatic 
perfons, and accounts for the fymptoms they are troubled with 
after eating. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

6. To aflign to, with the particle to. 

For fomc years, really accrued the yearly fum of two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to the king’s coffers ; and it was, in 
truth, the only projeft that was accounted to his own fcrvicc. 

Clarendon. 

7. To hold in edeem. 

Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon. Chron. 
Accountable, adj. [from account .] Of whom an account 
may be required; who mud anfwer for : followed by the par- 
ticle to before the perfon, and for before the thing. 

Accoioitable to none. 

But to my confcience and my God alone. Oldham. 

Thinking themfelvcs Cxcufed from Handing upon their own 
legs, or being accountable for their own conduct, they very lel- 
dom trouble themfclves with enquiries. Locke on Education. 

The good magidratc will make no didinftion ; for the 
judgment is God’s ; and he will look upon himfelf as account- 
able at his bar for the equity of it. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Accountant, adj. [from account.] Accountable to ; refpon- 
fiblc for. 

His offence is fo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. Shakefp.McaffurMcaf 
I love her too. 

Not out of abfolute lud (though, peradventure, 

I dand accountant for as great a fin) 

But partly led to diet my revenge. Shakefpeare's Othello. 
Accou'ntant. n.f. [See Accomptant.J A computer; a 
man (killed or employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers dates ; the fhort and irre- 
concileable year* of fome; the exceeding errour in the natural 
frame of others ; and the falfe deductions of ordinary accoun- 
tants in mod. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Acco'ust-book. n.f. A book containing accounts. 

I would endeavour to comfort myfelf upon the lofs of friends, 
as I do upon the lofs of money ; by turning to my account- 
book, and feeing whether I have enough left for my fupport. 

Swift , Letterlxii. 

Accounting, n.f. [from account.] The aft of reckoning, 
or making up of accounts. 

This method faithfully obferved, mud keep a man from 
breaking, or running behind hand in his fpiritual edate ; 
which, without frequent accountings , he will hardly be able to 
prevent. South's Sermons. 

To Acco'pple. v. a. [aecoupler , Fr.] To join, to link together. 
He fent a foleinn embafluge to treat a peace and league with 
the king ; accoupling it with an article in the nature of a re- 
qued. Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Acco'urage. v. a. [obfolete. See COURAGE.] To 
animate. 

That forward pair die ever would affuage. 

When they would drive due reafon to exceed ; 

But that fame froward twain would accourage , 

And of her plenty add unto her need. Fairy .jhtccn, b. ii. c, ii. 
To AcCo'urt. v. a. [Sec To COURT.] To entertain with 
courtfliip, or courtefy ; a word now not in ufe. 

Who all this while were at their wanton red, 

A. courting each her friend with lavifh fead. Fairy £). Lii. f .ii. 
To ACCOUTRE, v. a. [ accoutres- , Fr.] To drefs, to equip. 
Is it ior this they dudy ? to grow pale. 

And mils the pleasures of a glorious meal ? 

For this, in rags accoutred are they feen. 

And made the may-game of the public fplcen IDryd.Pcrfms. 
Acco'u trement. n.J. [ accoutrement , Fr.] Drefs, equipage, 
furniture relating to the perfon; trappings, ornaments. 

I profefs requital to a hair’s breadth ; not only in the fimplc 
office of love, but in all the accoutrement, complement, and 
ceremony of it. Shakefpeare's Ma ry IVives ofWindjor. 
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I have fecn the pope officiate at St. Peter’s, where, f of ^ 
hours together, he was bufied in putting on or off his different 
accoutrements, according to the different parts he was to ad j n 
them. Addifon. Spectator, N - 2C , 

How r gay with all th’ accoutrements of war. 

The Britons come, with gold well-fraught they come. Pi,;/ 
Chridianity is loll among them, in the trappings and acctu. 
trements of it; with which, indead of adorning religion, they 
have llrangely difguifed it, and quite difled it in the croud of 
external rites and ceremonies. Tillotfon, Sermon xxviil 

ACCRETION. n.f [accretio, Lat.] 'The aft of growing to 
another, fo as to encreafe it. 

Plants do noundi ; inanimate bodies do not: they’ have an 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon's Nat. Hi//. 6oi 
The changes feem to be effected by the exhaling of the 
moidure, which may leave the tinging corpufcles more denfe 
and fomething augmented by the accretion of die oily av) j 
earthy parts of that moidure. Newton’s Optu, 

Infants fupport abdincnce word, from the quantity of a |,. 
ment confirmed in accretion. Arbutbnot on Ailment, 

Accre'tive. adj. [from accretion.] Growing ; that which by 
growtli is added. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not : wc have no 
fenfe of the accretive motion of plants and animals: and the 
fly fliadow deals away upon the dial ; and the quickcfl e vc 
can difeover no more but that it is gone. Glanv. Scepjis Seieitt. 
To ACCROACH, v.a. \accr other, Fr.] To draw to one is 
with a hook; to gripe, to draw away by degrees what is an- 
other’s. 

Accro'achment. n.f [from accroach.] The ad of accroach- 
ing- Diet. 

To ACCRUE, v. n. [from the participle accrJ, formed from 
accroitre, Fr.] 

1. To accede to, to be added to ; as, a natural production or ef- 
fect, without any particular refpect to good or ill. 

The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath chaneed the 
manner of that perfonal fubfidence ; no alteration thereby 
cruing to the nature of God. Hooker, b. v. § 54. 

2. To be added, as an advantage or improvement, in a fenfe 
inclining to good rather than ill ; in which meaning it is mure 
frequently uled by later authors. 

From which compaft there arifing an obligation upon every 
one, fo to convey his meaning, there accrues alfo a tight to 
every one, by the fame figns, to judge of the fenfe or tnraning 
of the perfon fo obliged to exprefs himfelf. South's Sermons. 

Let the evidence of fuch a particular miracle be never fo 
bright and clear, yet it is dill but particular ; and muft there- 
fore want that kind of force, that degree of influence, which 
accrues to a flanding general proof, from its having been tried 
or approved, and conlented to, by men of all ranks and capa- 
cities, of all tempers and interefls, of all ages and nations. 

Atterbury' s Scrums. 

3. To append to, or arife from; as, an ill confequence; tins 
fenfe feems to be lefs proper. 

His fcholar Aridotle, as in many other particulars, fo like- 
wife in this, did judly oppofe him, and became one of the au- 
thors; choofing a certain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the difrefpeds of ignorant perfons. lVHi.Mtith.Mog 

4. In a commercial fenfe, to be produced, or arife; as, profits. 

The yearly benefit, that, out of thofe his works, accrutth to 
her majefty, 3mounteth to one thoufand pounds. Carcuis Sun. 

The great profits which have accrued to the duke of Flo- 
rence from his free port, have fet fevcral of the dates of Italy 
on the fame fubieft. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Sometimes to follow, as lofs ; but lefs properly. 

The benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to the govern- 
ment, until it comes to take root in the nation. Tempu'sMif- 
Accuba'tion. n.f. [from accubo, to lye down to, Lat.] Tha 
anticnt podurc of leaning at meals. 

It will appear, that accubation, or lying down at meals, was 
a gedurc ul'ed by very many nations. Brown's Vulgar Err. h. v. 
To Accu'mb. v. a. [aaumbo, Lat ] To lie at the table, accord- 
ing to the ancient manner. Dili 

ToACCU'MULA f’E. v.a. [from accumulo, Lat.] To heap 
one thing upon another ; to pile up, to heap together. It u 
lifcd either literally, as, to accumulate money, or, figuratively, 
as, to accumulate merit or v. ickcdnefs. 

If thou dad flandcr her, and torture me. 

Never pray more ; abandon all remorfe ; 

On horrors head horrors accumulate ; 

For nothing can’d thou to damnation add. Shaktfp- Othello- 
Crufht by imaginary treafon’s weight. 

Which too much merit did accumulate. Sir John Denham. 
Accumulation, n. f [from accumulate.] 
i. The aft of accumulating. 

Some, perhaps, . might otherwife wonder at fuch an accumst- 
lotion of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or liiling of one 
favour upon another. ” ' l Votin’.. 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant. 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

W hich he atchicv’d by th’ minute, lod his favour. 

Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

2 . The 
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2. The date of being accumulated. . . 

By the regular returns of it in fome people, and their Ire - 
dom from it alter the morbid matter is exhaufled, it looks as 
there were regular accumulations and gatherings of it, as of other 

humours 111 the body, growing perhaps on fome people as 

Arbutbnot on Viet. 

corns. 

Accumulative, adj. [from accumulate. \ 

1. That which accumulates. 

2. That which is accumulated. . 

If die injury meet not with meckncfs, it then acquires an- 
other accumulative guilt, and dands anfwerable not only for its 
own pofitive ill, but for all the accidental, which it cauies in 
the differ er. Government of the Tongue, § 4. 

Accumulator, n.f. [from accumulate.] He that accumulates ; 
a gatherer or heaper together. 

injuries may fall upon the paffive man, yet there would be 
no broils and quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries ; which demondrates how unjudly mceknefs is charged 
with fo much as accidental production of them. Decay of Piety. 
A'ccuracy. n.f [accuratio, Lat.] Exaftnefs, nicety. 

The man who hath the dupid ignorance, or hardened cf- • 
frontery ! to infult the revealed will of God ; or the petulant 
conceit to turn it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfections the meafure of the Divinity ; or, at bed, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an infipid accu- 
racy ; or demondrate a plain propofition, in all the formality 
of A’s and B’s ; thefe now arc the only men worth mention- 
ing. Dclany. 

We confider the uniformity of the whole defign, accu- 
racy of the calculations, and flail in redoring and comparing 
paffages of ancient authors. Arbutbnot on Coins, Pref. 

ACCURATE. adj. [, accuratus , Lat.] 

1. ExaCl, as oppofed to negligence or ignorance, applied to per- 
fons. 

2. ExaCl, without defcCl or failure, applied to things. 

No man living has made more accurate trials than Reaumure, 
that brighted ornament of France. Colfon Elements of Nat. Phil. 
Accurately, ado. [from accurate.] In an accurate manner ; 
exaClly, without errour, nicely. 

The fine of incidence is either accurately , or very nearly, in 
a given ratio to the fine of refraClion. Newt. Opt. ax. v. 

That all thefe didances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
fhould be fo accurately and harmonioufly adjuded in this great 
variety of our fyllem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
terial caufcs, and mud certainly flow from that eternal fountain 
of wifdom. Bentley's Sermons. 

A'ccurateness. n.f. [from accurate.] ExaCtnefs, nicety. 

But fometime after, fufpcCling that in making this obferva- 
tion 1 had not determined the diameter of the fphere with fuf- 
ficient accuratenefs, 1 repeated the experiment. Newton's Opt. 
To Accu'R'E. v. a. [See CURSE.] To doom to mifery ; to in- 
voke mifery upon any one. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God had fo ac- 
curfed it,- that it fhould never fhine to give light in things con- 
cerning our duty any way towards him. Hooker, b. iii. § 4. 
Accu'rsed. part. ad;. 

1. That which is curfed or doomed to mifery. 

’Tis the mod certain fign the world’s accurjl. 

That the bed things corrupted are and word. Denh. Poems. 

2. That which deferves the curie ; execrable ; hateful ; detef- 
tablc ; and, by confequence, wicked ; malignant. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meffage ere he come ; that a fwift blcfling 
May foon return to this our differing country. 

Under a hand occurs d f Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

The chief part of the mifery of wicked men, and thofe ac- 
eurfed fpirits, the devils, is this, that they arc of a difpofition 
contrary to God. Ttllotfon , Sermon iv. 

They, like the feed from which they fprung, accurjl , 
Againd the gods immortal hatred nurd. Dryden’s C 
Accu sable, ad: . [from the verb accufe.] That which may be 
ccnfurcd; blamable; culpable. 

There would be a manifed dcfecl, and her improvifion judly 
accufable ; if animals, fo fubjccl unto difeafes from bilious 
caufes, fhould want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Accusa tion, n. f [from accufe ] 

1. The aft of accufing. 

Thus they in mutual accufation fpent 
The fruitlefs hours, but neither felf-condcmning. 

And of their vain conted appear’d no end. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. 1 he charge brought againd any one by die accufer. 

You read 

Thefe accufations , and thefe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perfon, and your follow’crs. 

... r , Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

All occupation , in the very nature of the thing, dill fuppof- 
ing, and being founded upon fomc law : for where there is no 
law, there can be no tranfgrcflion ; and where there can be no 
tr.inlgreffion, I am fure there ought to be no accufation. South. 


r Ovid. 
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judge, by the intervention of an mfcription lawfully made, i.. 
order to inflift fome judgment on the guilty perfon. Ayl. 1 ever. 
Accusative, n. adj. [accufativus, Lat.] A term of grammar, 
fignifying the relation of the noun, on which die ae.ion im- 
plied in the verb terminates. , 

Accu'satoRY. adj. [from accufe.] That which produceth or 

containeth an accufation. 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to fet forth, in 
the accufatory libel, fome certain and definite time. Ayl.Partrg. 
To ACCU'SE. v. a. [a cufo, Lat.J . , „ f , 

j. To charge with a crime. It requires the partic.e of before the 

fubjeft of accufation. 

He dripp’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 

And, calling weflern winds, accus'd the fpring of fl oth. 

Dryden’s Virgil, Georg, iv. /. 207. 
The profeffors afe accufed of all the ill praftices which may 
feem to be the ill confequences of their principles. Add. on Italy. 

2. It fometiines admits the particle^er. 

Never fend up a leg of a fowl at fupper, while diere Is a cat 
or dog in the houfe, that can be accufed for running away with 
it: But, if there happen to be neither, you mull lay it upon 
the rats, or a drange greyhound. Swift’s Directions to the Look. 

3. To blame or cenlurc, in oppofidon to applaufe or juflifica- 
tion. 

Their confcience bearing witnefs, and their thoughts the 
mean while accufing or elfe cxcufing one another. Rom. ii. 15. 
Your valour would your doth too much accufe , 

And therefore, like dicmfelvcs, they princes clioofe. 

Dryden’s Tyrannic k Love. 
Accu'ser. n.f. [from accufe. ] He that brings a charge againil 
another. 

There are fome perfons forbidden to be accufers, on the 
fcore of their fex, as women ; others, of their age, as pupils 
and infants ; odiers, upon the account of fome crimes com- 
mitted by them ; and others, on the fcore of fome filthy lucre 
to propofe to gain thereby ; others, on the fcore of their con- 
ditions, as libertines againd their patrons; and others, through 
a fufpicion of calumny, as having once already given falfe evi- 
dence ; and, ladly, others on account of their poverty, as not 
being worth more than fifty aurei. Aylijfc's Parergon. 

— That good man, who drank the pois’nous draught. 

With mind fcrcnc, and could not wifli to fee 
His vile accufer drink as deep as he. Dryd. Jttv. Sat. xiii. 
If the perfon accufed maketh his innocence plainly to ap- 
pear upon his trial, the accufer is immediately put to an igno- 
minious death ; and, out of his goods and lands, the innocent 
perfon is quadruply recompenfed. Gidliver's Travels. 

ToACCU'STOM. v.a. [acco.ltumcr, Fr.] To habituate, to 
enure, with the particle to. It is ufed chiefly of perfons. 

How fliall we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accuftom d to immortal fruits ? Par. Loft, b. xi. 
It has been fomc advantage to accuftom one’s felf to books of 
the fame edition. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 17. 
Accu'stomable. adj. [from accuftom] Of long cudom or 
habit ; habitual, cudomary. 

Animals even of the fame original, extraftion, and fpecies, 
may be diverfified by accuftomable refidcnce in one climate, 
from what they are in another. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Accu'stom ably. adv. According to cudom. 

Touching the king’s fines accuftomably paid for the purchaf- 
ing of writs original, I find no certain beginning of them, and 
do therefore think that they alfo grew up with the chancery. 

Bacon's Alienation. 

Accu’stomance. n.f. [accoutumance, Fr.] Cudom, habit, ufe. 
Through accuftomance and negligence, and perhaps fome 
other caufes, wc neither feel it in our own bodies, nor take no- 
tice of it in others. Boyle's Works. 

Accu'stomarily. adv. In a cudomary manner; according 
to common or cudomary praftice., 

Accu's 1 omary. adj. [from accuftom.] Ufual, praftifed; ac- 
cording to cudom. 

Accustomed, [from accuftom.] According to cudom ; fre- 
quent ; ufual. 

Look how die rubs her hands. It is an accuftomed aftion 

with her, to feem thus walhing her hands : I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. Shakefp. Alacleth. 

A ce. n.f. [ As not only fignified a piece of money, but any in- 
teger, from whence is derived the word ace, or unit. Thu3 
As fignified the whole inheritance. Arbutbnot on Coins.] 

1. An unit ; a finglc point on cards or dice. 

When lots are Ihuffled together in a lap, urn, or pitcher ; or 
if a man blindfold cads a die, what reafon in the world can he 
have to prefume, that he fliall draw a white done rather than 
a black, or throw an n.f rather than a fife. South Sermons. 

2. A fmall quantity. 

He will not bate ai race of abfolute certainty; but however 
doubtful or improbable the thing is, coming from him it mud 
go for an indUputable truth. Government of the Tongue, § 1 1 . 
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an ace farther : 


the whole world (hall not 
Dryden’s Spanijb Friar. 

Ace'phalous. n. a. [axt^aX®-, Gr.] Without a head. Did. 

Ace'rb. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with an addition of rough- 
nefs, as molt fruits are before they are ripe. Quincy. 

Ace'rbit y. n f. [acerbitas, Lat.J 

1. A rough fower tafte. 

2. Applied to men, fharpnefs of temper ; feverity. 

True it is, that the talents for criticifm, namely, fmartnefs, 
quick cenfure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity , feem 
rather tjie gifts of youth than of old age. Pope's Intr. to Dun. 

To ACE'RV ATE. v. a. [ acervo , Lat.J To heap up. Did. 

Acerva'tion. n. f. [from acervate.] The adt of heaping to- 
gether. 

Ace'rvose. adj. Full of heaps. Did. 

Ace'scent. adj. [acefccns, Lat.J That which has a tendency to 
foumefs or acidity. 

The fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with a fufficicnt quan- 
tity of aeefeents ; as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Aceto'se. adj. That which has in it acids or vinegar. 

Did. 

Aceto'sity. n.f [from aceiofc.] The (late of being acetofe, or 
of containing vinegar. Did. 

Ace'tous. adj. [from acctum, vinegar, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lity of vinegar, four. 

Raifins, which confift chiefly of the juice of grapes, infpif- 
fated in the skins or husks by the avolation of die fuperfluous 
moiflure through their pores, being diddled in a retort, did not 
afford any vinous, but radier an acetous fpirit. Boyle of Spirits. 

Ache. n.J. [ace. Sax. Gr. now generally written ake, and 
in the plural akes, of one f) liable ; the primitive manner being 
preferved chiefly in poetry, for the fake of the meafure.J 
A continued pain. See Ake. 

I’ll rack thee with old cramps ; 

Fill all thy bones witli aches, make thee roar. 

That beads fhall tremble at thy din. Shakefpeare's Trnpcjl. 

A coming fhow’r yourfhooting corns prefage, 

Old aches dirob, your hollow tooth will urge. Swift's Mifc. 

To Ache. v. n. [See Ache. J To be in pain. 

Upon this account, our fenfes are dulled and fpent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our very eyes will ache, if long 
fixed upon any difficultly diicerned objedt. Glanv. Scepfis , c. xiv. 

To ACHIEVE, v. a. [achever, Fr. to complete. J 

1 . To perform, to finidi a defign profperoufiy. 

Our toils, my friends, arc crown’d with lure fuccefs : 

The greater part perform’d, achieve the kfs. Dr yd. /Encid. 

2. To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by indudry achiev'd. 

And perfected by the fwift courfe of time. 

Shakefpeare's Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perifh, Tranio, 

If I a. hieve not diis young moded girl. 

Shakefpeare' s Taming the Shrew. 

Thou had achiev'd our liberty, confin’d 
Within bcll-gatcs dll now. Milton s Par. Lojl , b. ii. /. 368. 

Show all the (pods by valiant kings achiev'd. 

And groaning nations by their arms reliev’d. Prior. 

An Achi'ever. n.f. He that performs ; he that obtains what 
he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itfclf, when the achiever brings home full 
numbers. Shakefpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 

An Achievement, n.f. [aehevement, Fr.J 

1 . The performance of an action. 

From every ooad that heaven walks about. 

Have thidier come die noble martial crew, 

That famous hard achievements dill purfuc. Fairy Queen, h. i. 

2. The efcutcheon, or enfigns armorial, granted to any man for 
the performance of great addons. 

Then fhall the war, and dern debate, and drife 
Immortal, be the bus’ncfs of my life ; 

And in thy fane, the dudy fpoils among. 

Hi h on theburnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung j 

Rank’d with my champions bucklers, and below 

With arms revers’d, th’ achievements of die foe. Dryd. Fab. 

A hievement, in the fird fenfc, is derived from at hive, as it figni- 
iies to perform ; in the fecond, from achieve, as it imports to 
gain . 

,f CHOR. n.f. [a bar, Lat. dyfa, Gr. furfur .J 

A fpecies of the herpes ; it appears with acrudy fcab, which 
caufes an itching on the furfaceof the head, occafioncd by a fait 
Iharp drum oozing through the skin. Quincy. 

ACID. adj. [aeidus, Lat. aide, Fr.J Sour, fharp. 

Wild trees lad lunger than garden trees; and in the fame 
kind, thole whofe fruit is acid, more than thofe whofe fruit is 
fwcet. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N 1 5 8 5 . 

. A. id, or four, proceeds from a fait of die fame nature, with- 
out mixture of oil ; in audere fades the oily parts have not dif- 
c titangled themfclves from the falts and earthy parts ; fuch is 
the tide of unripe fruits. Arbutlmot on aliments. 

Liquors and fubdances arc called adds , which being com- 
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pofed of pointed particles, affect the tafte in a fharp and pi erc 
mg manner. The common way of trying, whether any p^’ 
cular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mixing ', 
with fyrup of violets, which it will turn of a red colour; g* 
if it contains alkaline or lixivia] particles, it changes that f yni 
green. 

Aci'dity. n.f. [from acid.] The quality of being acij ; / n 
acid tade ; fharpnefs ; fournefs. 

Fifhes, by the help of adidblvtnt liquor, corrode and reduce 
their meats, skin, bones, and all, into a chylus or creinorj an ,j 
yet this liquor manifeits nodung of acidity to the tade. 

Rayon the Cr m ,,, K 

■When the tade of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of a reduu- 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a quite diffeient diet fro m 
the cafe of oddity or foumefs. Arbutbnot onAltm.tnr 

A'cjdness. n.f. [from acid.] The quality of being acid; aci , 
dity. See Acidity. 

AC I DULM. n.f. [that is, aqurt acidula. J 

Medicinal fprings impregnated with fharp particles, as all 
the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum-fprings are. ^uinn 

The addula, or medical fprings, emit a greater quantity of 
their minerals than ufual ; and even the ordinary fprings, which 
were before clear, frefh and limpid, become thick and turbid 
and are impregnated with fulphur and other minerals, as long as 
the earthquake lads. I VoodwanTs Natural Hi/lory , p. ^ 

To Aci dulate. v. a. [acidulcr, Fr.J To impregnate or tm-c 
with acids in a flight degree. 

The muriatic feurvy is evidently a diet of frefh unfilled 
things, watery liquors acidulated farinaceous emollient Cub. 
dances, four milk, butter, and acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Aim. 

To ACKNOWLEDGE, v. a. [a word formed, as it feem;, 
between the Latin and Englifh, from agnofo, and knoudedtt, 
which is deduced from the Saxon, cnapan, to know.] 

1. To own the knowledge of ; to own any thing or perfon in 1 
particular character. 

My people do already know my mind, 

And will a. knowledge you and Jeflica, 

In place of lord Ballitnio and rayfdf. Shakefp. Mer. fVau 
None that acknowledge God, or providence, 

Their fouls eternity did ever doubt. Sir John Davits. 

2. To confefs; as, a fault. 

For I acknowledge my tranfgrcflions ; and my fin is ever be- 
fore me. “ Pfahn Ii. 3. 

3. To own; as, a benefit ; fometimes with the particle to before 
the perfon conferring the benefit. 

His fpirit 

Taught them ; but they his gifts acknowledg’d not Par. hf. 

In the fird place, therefore, I thankfully atknowledge to the 
Almighty power the afliftance he has given me in the beginning, 
and the profccution of my prefent dudies. Dryden's Mods. 

Acknowledging, adj. [from atknowledge.] Grateful; ready 
to acknowledge benefits received. 

He lias fhewn his hero acknoivledging and ungrateful, com- 
palfionate and hard-hearted ; but, at the bottom, fickle and 
felf-intereftcd. Dryden's Virgil, Detlitativt. 

Alkno'wledcment. n.f. [from acknowledge.] 

1. Conceflion of any character in another; as, cxificnce, fupe- 
riority. 

The due contemplation of the human nature doth, by a nc- 
ceffary connexion and chain of caufcs, carry us up to the un- 
avoidable atknowledgmcnt of the Deity ; bccaufe. it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every fuccefiivc individual. 

Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 

2. Conceflion of the truth of any pofition. 

Immediately upon the a knowledgment of the ebriflian faith, 
the eunuch was baptized by Philip. Hooker, b. 111. § 1. 

3. Confeflion of a fault. 

4. Confeflion of a benefit received ; gratitude. 

5. Adt of attedation to any conceflion ; fuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in which the laws 
of England were never edablifhed, nor any acknowledgment of 
fubjc&ion made. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The fecond is an acknowledgment to his majefly for the leave 
of fifhing upon his coads ; and though this may not be grounded 
upon any treaty, yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our 
fide, and cudom on theirs, not determined or extinguiflied by 
any treaty between us, it may with jultice be infilled on. 

Temple's Mijccllamts. 

ACME, n.f [»*f4r), Gr.J 

I he height of any tiling; more cfpccially ufed to denote the 
height of a didemper, which is divided into four periods. *• 
The anise, the beginning or fird attack. 2. Anabafis , the 
growth. 3. A me, the height. And, 4. Paracme, which is 
the dcclenfion of the didemper. Qiiimy. 

Acolothist. n.f. [«ox»S<a>. Gr.] One of the lowed order 
in the Romifh church, whofe office is to prepale the elements 
for the offices, to light the church, (Ac. 

In the Romifh communion it is duty, according to the pap^ 
law, when the bifhop fings mafs, to order all the inferior clergy 
to appear in their proper habits ; and to fee that all the offices 
of the church be rightly performed ; to ordain the acolothijl, to 
keep the facred veffels, (Ac. Mffe's Parergom 
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A'roLYTE. n.f. The fame with Acolothist. 

A'CON i t E n.f [ aconitum , Lat.J Properly the herb woifs-bane, 
but commonly ufel in poetical language for po.fon m general. 
Our land is from the rage of tygers freed. 

Nor nouri flies the lion’s angry feed ; 

Nor pois’nous aconite is here produc’d. 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus < 1 . D y ■ • £ 
Defpair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others, love. 

That poifon never yet withdood, * 

Does nourifh mine, and turns to blood. Granville s Poems. 

A'corn. n.f [Tcenn, Sax. from ac, an oak, andcopn, corn or 
grain ; that is, the grain of the oak.] 

The feed or fruit born by the oak. 

What roots old-age contraftcth into errours, and how fuch 
as are but acorns in our younger brows, grow oaks in our older 
heads, and become inflexible. Brown's Pref. to Vulgar Enows. 
• • ' 1 ' ' — f — e!y I 


Content with food which nature freely bred ; 

On wildings and on drawberries the)' fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the red, _ . , 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a fead. Dryden s Ovid. 
He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak, or the apples he gathered from the trees in the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himfclf. Locke. 

Aco'usticks. n.f. [ A*«-t**. of «*«'-■, Gr. to hear.] 

1. The doftrine or theory of founds. 

2. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 

To ACQUAINT, v. a. [accointer, Fr.J 

x. To make familiar with ; applied either to perfons or things. 
We that acquaint ourfclves with cv’ry zone, 

A11J pafs the tropicks, and behold each pole ; 

When we come home, are to ourfclvcs unknown, 

And unacquainted dill with our own foul. Sir J. Davies. 
There with thee, new welcome faint. 

Like fortunes may her foul acquaint ; 

With thee there clad in radiant fhecn. Mil. on March. Win. 
Before a man can fpeak on any fubjedt, it is neceffary to be 
acquainted with it. Locke on Education , §171. 

Acquaint yourfelves with things ancient and modern, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, domedic and national ; things of your 
own and foreign countries ; and, above all, be well a quainted 
with God and yourfelves ; learn animal nature, and the work- 
ings of your own fpirits. Watts’s Logitk. 

2. To inform. 

But for fomc other reafons, my grave Sir, 

Which is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this bufincfs. Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
I have lately received a letter from a friend in the country, 
wherein he acquaints me, that two or three men of the town 
are got among them, and have brought down particular words 
and phrafes, which were never before in thofe parts. Tatler. 

Acquaintance. n.f. [accointanee, Fr.J 

1. The date of being acquainted with ; familiarity', knowledge. 
It is applied as well to perfons as things, with the particle 
with. 

Nor was his acquaintance lefs with the famous poets of his 
age, than with the noblemen and ladies. Dryd. 

Our admiration of a famous man leffens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him ; and we feldom hear of a celebrated 
jve r fon, without a catalogue of fomc notorious weakneffes and 
infirmities. Addif Spectator, N’ 256. 

Would we be admitted into an a quaintan c with God : let 
us dudy to refemble him. We mud be partakers of a divine 
nature, in order to partake of tins high privilege and alliance. 

Attcrbury's Sermons. 

2. Familiar knowledge, (imply without a prepofition. 

Brave foldicr, pardon me. 

That any accent breaking from my tongue, 

Should Tcape the true acquaintance of mine car. Shah. K.John. 
This keeps the underftanding long in convcrfe with an ob- 
je&, and long convcrfe brings acquaintance. South's Sermons. 

In what manner he lived with thofe who were of his neigh- 
bourhood and acquaintan e, how obliging his carriage was to 
them, what kind offices he did, and was always ready to do 
them, I forbear particularly to fay. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

3. A flight or initial knowledge, (hortof fricndfhip, as applied to 
perfons. 

I hope I am pretty near feeing you, and therefore I would 
cultivate an acquaintance ; bccaufe if you do not know me 
when we meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and 
compare it with my face ; for my face and letters are counter- 
parts of my heart. Swift to Pope , Letter xii. 

A long noviciate of acquaintance (hould precede the vows of 
friendlhip. Bolingbroke. 

4. I he perfon with whom we are acquainted ; him of whom we 
hav e iome knowledge, without the intimacy of friendlhip. 

. * n this frnfe, the plur.il is, in fomc authors, acquaintance, 
in others au ffuaintaruts. 

But (he, all vow’d unto the red-crofs knight. 

His wand’ring peril clofely did lament, 

Nc in this new <7. quaint ante could delight. 

But her dear heart with anguifh did torment. F. Qitcen, b. i. 


That young men travel under fomc tutor, I allow well, b * 
that he be fuch a one tint may he able to tell them, what a. - 
quaintances they arc to feck, what exeirifes or difeiphne the 
place yieldcth. Bacon, Effay x.x. 

This, my lord, has juftly acquired you as many friends, as 
there are perfons who have the honour to be known to you ; 
meer a quaintan. e you have none, you have drawn them all in- 
to a nearer line ; and they who have convcrfcd with you, arc 
for ever after inviolably yours. Dryd. fievenal, Dedtcat. 

We fee he is Jilhamed of his neared acquaintances. 

, Boyle againft Bentley. 

Acquainted, [from acquaint.] Familiar, well known; not 
new. 

Now call we our high court of parliament ; 

That war or peace, or both at once, may be 

As things a quainted and familiar to us. Shakefp. Henry I\ . 

Ac quest, n.f. [a quefi, Fr. from acquerir, written by fomc 
acquijl, with a view to the word a quire, or acquifita . J 
Attachment, acquifition; the thing gained. 

New acqucjis arc more burden than (Length. Bar. Hcii. X II. 

Mud, repofed near the oftia of thofe risers, makes continual 
additions to the land, thereby excluding the fea, and prefei ving 
thefe (hells as trophies and figns of its new acquejli and en- 
croachments. Woodward's Nat. Hifl. p. i. 

r T _ * . a r/err „ r., T«V n. T..tf 1 Tn 


tent. 

Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere wifliing, nor un- 
aftive complacency in ; nor, laftly, a natural inclination to 
things virtuous and good, can pa(s before God for a man s 
willing of fuch things ; and, confequcntly, if men, upon this 
account, will needs take up and a.quiefce in an airy ungrounded 
perfuafion, that they will thofe things which really they not 
will, they fall thereby into agrofs and fatal delufion. South. 

He hath employed his tranfeendent wjfdom and power, that 
by thefe he might make way for his benignity, as the end 
wherein they ultimately acjuiefc. Crew's Ccjmolog. Sac. b. i. 

Acquiescence, n.f. [from acquiefce ] 

1. A filent appearance of content, diftinguilhed on one fide from 
av'owed confent, on the other from oppofition. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who 
were thought molt averfe from it, there appeared any fign of 
contradiction to that; but an entire acquiefen.e in all the bi- 
fhops thought fit to do. Clarendon. 

2. Satisfaction, re It, content. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuits after fame, either 
from difappointment, or from experience of the little pleafiire 
which attends it, or the better informations or natural coldnefs 
of old-age ; but feldom from a full fatisfaCtion and a. quiefeen. e 
in their prefent enj yments of it. AddiJ Spectator, N c ' 256. 

3. Submiflion. 

The greateft part of the world take up their p’erfuafions 
concerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, and a full ac- 
quiifettce in the word of thofe, who (hall reprefent things to 
them under thefe characters. South’s Sermons. 

Acqui'rable. adj. [from acquire.] That which may be ac- 
quired or obtained ; attainable. 

Thofe rational inftindts, the connate principles engraven in 
the human foul, though they are truths acquirable and dedu- 
ciblc by rationrl confcquencc and argumentation, yet they feem 
to be inferibed in the very crafis and texture of the foul, ante- 
cedent to any acquifition by induftry or the exercifc of the dif- 
curfive faculty in man. Hol ds Origin of Mankind. 

It the pnwers of cogitation and volition, and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion or modification of it ; it neceffarily follows, that 
they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, feme incorporeal 
inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

1 o ACQUIRE, v. a. [acquerir, Fr. acquire , Lat.J To gain 
by one’s own labour or power; to obtain what is not received 
from nature, or tranfmitted by inheritance. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place not well, 

May make too great an act : for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, while he, wc ferve, ’s away. 

; # f Shakefpeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

Acqu ired. particip. adj. [from a quire. J Gained by one’s felf, 
in oppofition to thofe things which arebeftowed by nature. * 

We are feldom at eafe, and free enough from the felicitation 
of our natural or adopted defires ; but a conftant fucceflion of 
uneafineffes, out of that (lock, which natural wants, or acquired 
habits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

An Acquirer, n.f. [from acquire.] The perfon that acquires * 
a gainer. * 

An Acquirement, n.f [from acquire.] That which is ac- 
quired j gain ; attainment. The word may be properly uled 
in oppofition to the gifts of nature. c 2 

Thefe his acquirements, by induftry, were exceedingly both 
enriched and enlarged by many excellent endowments of na- 

tUr p. , . Hayward on Edward VI. 

E) a content and acqmcfcence in every fpecies of truth, we 
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embrace the ’Ihadow thereof : or fo much as may palliate its 
juft and fubftantial acquirements. Brown s V ulgar Errours , b. i. 

It is very difficult to lay down rules for the acquirement of 
fuch a tafte as that I am here fpeaking of. The faculty mult, 
in fome degree, be bom with us. Addifon. Spedatsr , N 9 409. 
Acquisition, n. f [acqtufttio , Lat.j 

1. The aft of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right to the good things of the 
world ; and the natural allowed way, by which he is to com- 
pafs the poffeffion of thefe things, is by his own indullrious ac- 
qmfition of them. South s Sermons. 

2. The thing gained ; acquirement. 

Great Sir, all acquifition 
Of glory as of empire, here I lay before 
Your royal feet. . . Denham's Sophy. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more deplorable 
erifts, than when fome prince lies hovering like a vulture to 
difmember its dying carcafe ; by whit h means it becomes only 
an acquifition to fome mighty monarchy, without hopes of a re- 
furredfion. Swiff on the Dijfcnfions in Athens ana Rome. 

Acquisitive, adj. [acquifitivus, Lat.j 'I hat which is acquired 

or gained. . 

He died not in his acquifitive but in his native foil ; nature 
hcrfelf, as it were, claiming a final intcrcft in his body, when 

fortune had done with him. . '' ottcv ' 

Acqu'ist. n.f. [See Acquest.] Acquirement; attainment; 

gain. 

His fervant he with new acqujl 
Of true experience from this great event, 

With peace and confolation hath difmift. M. Sampfon Agon. 
To ACQUIT, v. a. [ acquiter , Fr. See QUIT.] 

X. To fet free. 

Nc do I wifh (for wifhing were but vain] 

To be acquit from my continual fmart ; 

But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 

And yield for pledge my poor captivcd heart. Spenf. Son. Mil. 

2 To clear from a charge of guilt ; to abfolve ; oppofed to con- 
~ derrm, cither limply with an accufative, as, the jury acquitted 
him , or witli the particles from or of, which is more common, 
before the crime. 

If I fin, then thou markeft me, and thou wilt not acquit me 

from mine iniquity. J ob -> x ; 1 4* 

By the fuffrage of the moft and beft he is already acquitted , 

and, by the fentence of fome, condemned. 

Dryderfs Conquejl of Granada, Dcdic • 

He that judges, without informing himfclf to the utmoft that 
he is capable, °cannot acquit himfelf ef judging amifs. Locke. 

Neither do I refleft upon the memory of his majefty, whom 
I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter. Swift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. . 

Steady to my principles, and not difpinted with my afflic- 
tions, I have, bv the bleffing of God on my endeavours, over- 
come all difficulties ; and, in fome meafure, acquitted myfclf 
of the debt which I owed the publick, when I undertook this 

work. . . Dr y den - 

4. In a fimilar fenfe, it is faid, The man hath acquitted himjelf well ; 

* that is, he difeharged his duty. 

Acqu'itment. n.f. [from acquit.] The ftate 01 being acquit- 
ted ; or act of acquitting. < 

The word imports properly an acquitment or dilcharge of a 
man upon fome precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe had thereupon. South's Sermons. 

Acquittal, h, y in law, is a deliverance and letting tree from 
the fufpicion or guiltinefs of an offence. Cowell. 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators, was to drive 
fome one particular point, either the condemnation or acquittal 
of an accufed perfon, a perfuafive to war, and the like. Swift. 
To Acquittance, v n. To procure an acquittance; to 
acquit ; a word not in prefent ufe. 

But if black fcandal and foul-fac’d reproach. 

Attend the fequel of your impofition. 

Your mccr enforcement fhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shak. Rich. III. 
Acquittance, n.f. [from acquit.] 

1. The a& of difeharging from a debt. 

But foonlhall find 

Forbearance, no acquittance , ere day end 

Jufticc fhall not return, as beauty, fcorn’d. Par. Lojl, l. x. 

2. A writing teftifying the receipt of a debt. 

You can produce acquittances 
For fuch a fum, from fpecial officers 
Of Charles his father. Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

They quickly pay their debt, and then 
Take no acquittance but pay again. Donne. 

They had got a worfc trick than that ; the fame man 
bought and fold to himfclf, paid the money, and gave the acquit- 
tawe% Arbuthnot's Hijl. of John Bull. 

A'cRE. n.f [Ascpc, Sax.] A quantity of land containing in 
length forty perches, and four in breadth, or four thoufand eight 
hundred and forty fquare yards. Did. 

Search eVry acre in the high-grown field. 

And bring him to our eye. Shakefpeare' s K. Lear. 


ACT 

A crid, ad', [acer, Lat.] Of a hot biting tafte; bitter, f 0 jj 
leave a painful heat upon the organs of tafte. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the fharp particles of the firft, 
bein^ involved in a greater quantity of oil than thofe of the 

laft. ° ~ . Arluthnot cn Aliments. 

Acrimonious, adj. Abounding with acrimony ; fharp; Cor . 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimonious , and bitter of itfdf, 
then whatever acrimony or amaritude redounds in it, muft fo 
from the admixture of melancholy. Harvey on Conjumpticns, 

A'crimony. n.f [acrimonia, Lat.] 

1. Sharpnefs, corrofivcnefs. 

There be plants that have a milk in them when they are cut ; 
as, figs, old lettuce, fow-thiftles, fpurge, (Ac. The caufe may 
be an inception of putrefadf ion : for thofe milks have all an 
acrimony , though one would think they fhouldbe lenitive. 

Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N° 639, 
The chymifts define fait, from fome of its properties, to be 
a body fufible in the fire, congealable again by cold into brittle 
glebes or cryftals, foluble in water, fo as to difappear, not 
malleable, and having fomething in it which affe<fts the organs 
of tafte with a fenfation of acrimony or fhaipnefs. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. Sharpnefs of temper, feverity, bitternefs of thought or lan- 
guage. 

This made John the Baptift fet himfelf, with fo much atri- 
mony and indignation, to baffle this fenfclefs arrogant conceit 
of theirs, which made them huff at the dodtrine of repentance, 
as a thing below them, and not at all belonging to them. South. 

A'critude. n.f. [from acrid.] An acrid tafte ; a biting heat on 
the palate. 

Green vitriol, mixed with fome rays of a pale blue, from 
the fame place ; with its aftringent and fweetiih taftes, is joined 
fome acritude. > i Adufam. 

Acroama'tical. adj. [«’«{M> I Gr. I bear.] Of or pertain- 
ing to deep learning ; the oppofite of exoterical. 

Acroa'ticks. n.f. [ Ax^oaltxa, Gr.] Ariftotle s lectures on the 
more nice and principal parts of philofophy, to whom none but 
friends and fcholars were admitted by him. 

Acro'nycal. adj. [from , fummus, and »t*|, ncx ; importing 
the beginning of night ] A term of aftronomy, applied to the 
ftars, of which the rifing and fetting is called acronycal, when 
they either appear above or fink below the horizon at the tune 
of funfet. It is oppofed to cofmical. 

Acro'nycally. adv. [from acronycal.] At the acronyc.il time. 
He is tempeftuous in the fummer, when he rifes heliacally, 
and rainy in the winter, when he rifes acronycally. 

Dryden’t / Encid, Deficit. 

A'crospire. n.f. [from aiQ®- and Gr.] A fhoot or Iprout 

from the end of feeds before they are put in the ground. 

Many corns will fmilt, or have their pulp turned into a fub- 
ftance like thick cream ; and moft of thole which come with- 
out extraordinary pains, will fend forth their fubftance in an 
acrofpire. Mart. Husbanitj. 

A'crospired. part. adj. Having fprouts, or having fhot out 
For want of turning, when the malt is fpread on the floor, 
it comes and fprouts at both ends, which is called acrcfpir/u. and 
is fit only for fwine. Mart. HusbanJrj. 

Across, adv. [from a for at, or the French a , as it is ui’ed in 
a trovers , and crofs.\ Athwart, laid over fomething fo as to 
ciofs it. 

The harp hath the concave not along the firings, but aenjt 
the firings ; and no harp hath the found fo melting and pro- 
longed as the Irifh harp. Bacon s Nat. Hijl. N° aty 

This view’d, but not enjoy’d, with arms acrojs. 

He flood, reflecting on his country’s lofs. Dryd. Fabut. 
There is a fet of artifans, who, by the help of leveral poles, 
which they lay acrofs each others fhoulders, build themfehesup 
into a kind of pyramid ; fo that you fee a pile of men in the air 
of four or five rows rifing one above another. Addif on Iton- 
An Acro'stick. n f. [from ax,-'®- and r-x&, Gr.] A poem in 
which the firft letter of every line being taken, makes up tw 
name of the perfon or thing on which the poem is written. 
Acro'stick. adj. 

1. That which relates to an acroftick. 

2. That which contains acrofticks. 

Leave writing plays, and choofe for thy command 

Some peaceful province in acrojlick land : 

There thou may’ll wings difplay, and altars raile. 

And torture one poor word ten thoufand ways. Drp *' 
AC ROTE RS, or ACROTERIA. n.f. [In architecture ; fro® 
5*^», Gr. the extremity of any body.] Little pedeftalswi^ 
out bafes, placed at the middle and the two extremes ot P e<3 ‘ 
ments, fometimes ferving to fupport ftatues. 

To ACT. v. a. [ago, adum , Lat.] 

1. To be in aCtion, not to reft. , , 

He hangs between in doubt to ad or reft. Pope's EJf. on- 

2. To perform the proper funClions. 

Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled to an y^ 

its aClings, yet it is capable of being made to ad with rnorC ^ 
lefs difficulty, according to the difterent impreffions it 
from motives or objeCls, South’s 
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2. To praClife the arts or duties of life ; to conduCt one’s fell. 

’Tis plain, that (he who, for a kingdom now. 

Would facrificc her love, and break her vow. 

Not out of love, but intereft, ads alone. 

And would, ev’n in my arms, lie thinking of a djrone. 

Dry dm s Conquejl of Granada. 

The defire of happinefs, and theconftraint it puts upon us to 
ad for it, no body accounts an abridgment of liberty. Loc e. 

The fplendour of his office, is the token of that ^credcha- 
raaer which he inwardly bears : and one of thefe ought con- 
ftantly to put him in mind of the other, and excite him to ad 
up toft, through the whole courfe of h.s 

It is our part and duty to co-operate with this grace, vigo- 
roufly to exert thofe powers, and ad up to t^fe^^ntaesto 
which ft reftores us. He has given eyes to the blind, and feet 
to the lame. n a Rogerfs Sermons. 

4. To bear a borrowed charaCter, as, a ftige-player. 

Honour and Ihame from no condition rife ; 

Ad well your part, there all the honour lies. 

Pope's Effay on Man, ep. 4. 1 . 1 93. 

c. To counterfeit ; to feign by action. 

His former trembling once again renew d. 

With aded fear the villain thus purfu’d. Dryd. Ain id. 2. 

6. To produce effeCls in fome paffive fubjed. 

Hence ’tis we wait the wond’rous caufe to find 
How body ads upon impaffive mind. Garth's Difpenfary. 
Theftomach, the inteftines, the mufcles of the lower belly, 
all ad upon the aliment ; befides, the chyle is not fucked, but 
fqueczed into the mouths of the ladeais, by the adion of the 
fibres of the guts. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

7. Toaduate; to put in motion; to regulate the movements. 

Moft people in the world are aded by levity and humour, by 
ftrangc and irrational changes. South's Sermons. 

Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous as Demas, 
as falfe as Judas, and, in the whole courfe of their convena- 
tion, ad, and are aded. not by devotion, but defign. Idem. 

We fuppofe two diftind incommunicable confcioufnefics 
ading the fame body, the one conftantly by day, the other 
by night ; and, on the other fide, the fame confcioufnefs ading 
by intervals two diftind bodies. Locke. 

Act. n.f. [adum, Lat.] 

1. Something done ; a deed ; an exploit, whether good or ill. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place, not well. 

May make too great an ad: for learn this, Siiius, 

Better to leave undone than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, when he, we ferve, ’s away. 

Shakefpeare' s Antony and Cleopatra. 
The confcious wretch muft afl his ads reveal ; 

Loth to confefs, unable to conceal ; 

From the firft moment of his vital breath, 

To his laft hour of unrepenting death. Dryd. /Encid vi. 

2. Agency ; the power of producing an effed. 

I will try the forces 

Of thefe thy compounds on fuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging ; but none human ; 

To try the vigour of them, and apply 

Allayments to their ad ; and by them gather 

Their feveral virtues and eft’eds. Shakefpeare' s Cymbellne. 

3. Adion ; the performance of exploits ; produdion of effeds. 

’Tis fo much in your nature to do good, that your life is but 
one continued ad of placing benefits on many, as the fun is 
always carrying his light to fome part or other of the world. 

Dryden’s Fables, Dedicat. 

Who forth from nothing call’d this comely frame. 

His will and ad, his word and work the fame. Prior. 

4. The doing of fome particular thing; afteptaken; amcafurc 
executed. 

This ad perfuades me, 

That this remotion of the duke and her. 

Is pradice only. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

5. A ftate of adion. 

The feeds of herbs and plants at the firft arc not in ad, but 
in poffibility that which they afterwards grow to be. Hooker. 

God alone excepted, who adually and cverlallingly is what- 
foever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be that which 
now he is not ; all other things befides are fomewhat in poffi- 
bility, which as yet they are not in ad. Hooker, b. i. 

Sure they’re confcious 
Of fome intended mifehief, and are fled 
T o put it into ad. Denhams Sophy. 

Her legs were bufkin’d, and the left before ; 

In ad to fhoot, a filver bow fhe bore. Dryd. Fa’les. 

6. A part of a play, during which the adion proceeds without 
interruption. 

Many never doubt hut the whole condition required by 
Chnft, the repentance he came to preach, will, in that laft 
fcenc of their laftatf, immediately before the exit, be as op- 
portunely and acceptably performed, as at any other point of 
their lives. HammontC s Fundamentals. 

hive ads are the juft meafure of a play. Rofcommon. 

7. A decree of a court of juftice, or edid of a legiflature. 

makc edi ^ s for u f u ty to fupport ufurers, repeal daily 


any 
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wholefome «9 dlaNi&d agai-ft the rich., and provide 
more preremg flatute, daily toeha.n 

You that are king, though he do wear the crown. 

Have caus’d him, by new ad of parliament. 

To blot out me. B*r, VI. m. 

8 Record of judicial proceedings. . ,. . , 

Judicial ads are all thofe matters, which relate to judicial 
proceedings ; and being reduced into writing by a publick no- 
tary, are recorded by the authority of the judge. m 

* A fifes Parergon Juris Canonic:. 

A'ction. n.f. [adion, Fr. adio, Lat.] 

1. The quality or ftate of ading, oppofite to reji. 

O noble Engl i Hi, that could entertain 
With half their forces the full power of France ; 

And let another half Hand laughing by, 

All out of work, and cold for adion. Shakejp. Henry V . 

2. An ad or thing done ; a deed. 

This adion , I now go on, , 

Is for my better grace. Shakefpeare’ s Winter s Tale. 

God never accepts a good inclination inftead of a good ac- 
tion, where that adion may be done; nay, fo much the con- 
trary, that, if a good inclination be not feconded by a good 
adion , the want of that adion is made fo much the more cri- 
minal and inexcu fable. South’s Sermons. 

3. Agency, operation. . 

It is better therefore, that the earth fhould move about its 
own center, and make thofe ufeful viciffitudes of night and 
day, than expofe always the fame fide to the adion ot the fun. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

He has fettled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies are governed in their adions upon one an- 
other. " Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

4. The feries of events reprefented in a fable 

This adion fhould have three qualifications. Firft, it fhould 
be but one adion ; fecondly, it fhould be an entire adion ; and, 
thirdly, it fhould be a great adion. Addif. Spedat. N J 267. 

5. Gelliculation ; the accordance of the motions of the body 
with the words fpoken ; a part of oratory. 

— He that fpcaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift. 

While he that hears makes fearful adion 
With wrinkled brows. Shakefp. King John. 

Our oratours are obferved to make ufe of lefs geflure or ac- 
tion than thofe of other countries. Addifon. Spedat. N° 407. 

6. [In law.] It is ufed with the prepofition againjl before the per- 
fon, and for before the tiling. 

Adions are perfonal, real, and mixt : adion perfonal be- 
longs to a man againjl another, by reafon of any contrail, of- 
fence, or caufe, of like force with a contrail or offence made 
or done by him or fome other, for whofe fail he is to anfwer. 
Adion real is given to any man againjl another, that poffeffes 
the thing required or fued for in his own name, and no other 
man’s. Adion mixt is that which lies as well againjl or for the 
thing which we feek, as againjl the perfon that hath it ; called 
mixt, becaufe it hath a mixt refpeil both to the thing and to the 
perfon. 

Adion is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. Adion civil is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to 
us ; as, a fum of money formerly lent. Adion penal is that 
which aims at fome penalty or punilhment in the party fued, 
be it corporal or pecuniary : as, in common law, the next 
friends of a man felonioufly (lain (hall purfue the law againjl 
the murderer. Adion mixt is that which feeks both the thing 
whereof we are deprived, and a penalty alfo for the unjufl de- 
taining of the fame. 

Adion upon the cafe, is an adion given for redrefs of wrongs 
done without force againjl any man, by law not fpecially pro- 
vided for. 

Adion upon the Jlatutc, is an adion brought againjl a man up- 
on breach of a ftatute. Cowell. 

There was never man could have a jufter adion againjl filthy 
fortune than I, fince all other things being granted me, her 
blindnefs is die only lett. ~ Sidney. 

For our reward then, 

Firft, all our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 

Adions, decrees, judgments, againjl us quitted. 

Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

7. In the plural, in France, the fame as flocks in England. 
A'ctionaele. adj. [from adion.] That which admits an ailion 
in law to be brought againft it ; punilhable. 

After he had been thus, as a man would think, quite extin- 
guiftied, his procefs was formed ; whereby he was found guilty 
of nought elfe, that I could learn, which was adtonable, but of 
ambition. HoweF s V seal Forejl. 

Actionary, or A'ctionist. m./. [from adion.] One that 
has a Ihare in adions or flocks. 

A'c 1 ion- 1 akinc. adj. Accuftomed to refent by means of law ; 
litigious. 

A knave, a rafeal, an cater of broken meats, a filthy wor- 
fted-ftocking knave ; a lily-liver’d adion-taking knave. 

. . - Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Ac 1 it a tion. n. f . [from adito , Lat.] Aftion quick and fire- 

^ Ucnt ‘ T Did. 
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To A'ctivate. v. a. [from a ft he.] To make a&ivc. This 
word is perhaps ufed only by the author alleged. 

As fnow and ice, efpecially being holpen, and their cold ac- 
tivated by nitre or felt, will turn water into ice, and that in a 
few hours ; fo it may be, it will turn wood or ftift clay into 
Hone, in longer time. Bacon s Nat. Hijlory, N J 83. 

A'ctive. adj. [aftivus, Lat.] 

1. That which has the power or quality of acting. 

Thefe particles have not only a vis inertia , accompanied 
with fuch paffive laws of motion, as naturally refult from that 
force, but alfo they are moved by certain a it he principles, 
fuch as is that of gravity, and that which caufes fermentation, 
and the cohefion of bodies. Newton's Of ticks. 

2. That which a£ls, oppofed to pajjive , or that which fuffers. 

— When an even flame two hearts did touch. 

His office was indulgently to fit 
Aftives to paffives, corrcfpondency 

Only his fubjcdl was. Donne. 

If you think that by multiplying the additaments in the 
fame proportion, that you multiply the ore, the work will fol- 
low, you may be deceived : for quantity in the paffive will 
add more reiiftance than the quantity in the aftive will add 
force. Bacon's Phyftcal Remains. 

3. Bufy, engaged in a£lion ; oppofed to idle or Jedentary , or any 
Hate of which the duties are performed only by the mental 
powers. 

’Tis virtuous adlion that muft praife bring forth. 

Without which, flow advice is little worth ; 

Yet they who give good counfcl, praife deferve. 

Though in the aftive part they cannot ferve. Sir J. Denham. 

4. Pra£lical ; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had in thefe men frefh experience, how 
dangerous fuch ait he errors are. Hooker , Preface. 

5. Nimble; agile; quick. 

Some bend the ftubborn bow for victory ; 

And fome with darts their aftive finews try. Dryd. e£n. vii. 

6. In grammar. 

A verb aftive is that which fignifies action, as does, I teach. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

A'ctively. adv. [from aftive.] In an active manner ; bufily; 
nimbly. In an active fignification ; as, the word is ufed actively. 

A'ctiveness. n.f [from aftive.] The quality of being adtive ; 
ejuicknefs ; niniblenefs. This is a word more rarely ufed than 
activity. 

What fl range agility and afthenefs do our common tumblers 
and dancers on the rope attain to, by continual exercife ? 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Activity, n.f [from active . ] The quality of being adtive, 
applied cither to things or perfons. 

Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the artificial ice, in- 
creafcth the activity of cold. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N’ 73. 

Our adverfary will not be idle, though we are ; he watches 
every turn of our foul, and incident of our life ; and, if we 
remit our activity, will take advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

Actor, n.f. [after, Lat.J 

1 . He that acts, or performs any thing. 

The virtues of either age may correct the defedls of both : 
and good for fucceffion, that young men may be learners, while 
men in age are aftors. Bacon , Effay civ. 

He, who writes an Encomium Neronis , if he does it heartily, 
is himfclf but a tranfeript of Nero in his mind, and would, no 
doubt, gladly enough fee fuch pranks, as he was famous for, 
adled again, though he dares not be the aft or of them himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 

2. He that perfonates a character ; a flage-player. 

W ould you have 

Such an Herculean after in the fcenc. 

And not this hydra r They muft fweat no lefs 
To fit their properties, than t’exprefs their parts. 

Ben johnfon's Catiline. 

When a good after doth his part prefent. 

In ever)’ act he our attention draws. 

That at the laft he may find juft applaufe. SirJ. Denham. 
Thefe falfc beauties of the ftage are no more lafting than a 
rain-bow ; when the aft or ceafesto fhine upon them, when he 
gilds them no longer with his reflection, they vanifh in a 
twinkling. Dryd. Spanijh Friar, Dedication. 

A'ctress. n.f. [aftrice, Fr.] 

1. She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an aftrefs in the 
/. Encid ; but the part die adts is very fhort, and none of the 
moft admired circumft.mccs of that divine work. Adckf Sptft. 

2. A woman that plays on the ftage 

We fprights have juft fuch natures 
We had, for all the world, when human creatures ; 

And therefore I that was an aftrefs here. 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

A'ctdal. adj. [aftuel, Fr.] 

1. That which comprifes action. 

In this Aumbry agitation, befidcs her walking and other ac- 
tual performances, what, at any time, have you heard her 
fay ? Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 
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2. Really in adl ; not merely potential. 

Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once atual ; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. Milt. Paradife Loft , b, x . /_ .5 

3. In adt ; not purely in fpeculation. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought. 
Contracts the danger of an aftual fault : 

Then what muft he expect, that ftill proceeds 
Te finilh fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 

Dryden's Juvenal, Sat.^ 

Actua'lity. n f. [from aftual.] 1 he llate of being actual 
The aftuality of thefe fpiritual qualities is thus imprifon-d 
though their potentiality be not quite deftroyed ; and thus a 
crafs, extended, impenetrable, paflive, divihble, unintclliccnt 
fubftance is generated, which we call matter. Cheyn.Philf r , n 

A'ctually. adv. [from aftual.] In adt; ineffedt; really, 
Aft mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufficient to 
do many things, which aftually they never do. ^ 

Read one of the chronicles written by an author of ^ 
frame of mind, and you will think you were reading a biflori 
of the kings of Ifracl or Judah, where the hiftorians were J. 
tually infpired, and where, by a particular fcheme of p rovi . 
dence, the kings were diftinguiflied by judgments or bldlinn, 
according as they promoted idolatry, or the werfhip of the 
tiue God. Addf n. Spectator, N 4.^ 

Though our temporal prof pedis Ihould be full of danger, or 
though the days of forrow Ihould aftually overtake us, yet ftil] 
-we muft repofe ourfelves on God. Rogers, Sermonxix, 

A'ctualness. n.f. [from aftual.] The quality of being aflmj* 

A'ctuary. n.f. [aftiiarius, Lat.] The regiiter who compiles 
the minutes of the proceedings of a court , a term of the civil 
law. 

Suppofe the judge fhould fay, that he would have the keep, 
ing of the adts of court remain with him, and the notary will 
have the cuftody of them with himfelf: certainly, in this cafe, 
the actuary or writer of them ought to be preferred. 

Ayliffe's Par ergon Juris Canmui. 

A'ctuate. adj. [from the verb To aftuate.] Put into adiion; 
animated ; brought into effedt. 

The adtive informations of the intelledl, filling the paffive 
reception of the will, like form clofing with matter, grew si- 
tuate into a third and diftindt perfedtion of pradtice. Stuth. 

To A'CTUATE. v. a. [from ago, aft urn, Lat.] To put into 
adtion ; to invigorate or encreafe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a living fpirit, 
and feems, by fome vital irradiation, to be aftuated into this 
luftre. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. 111. c. 6. 

Such is every man, who has not aftuated the grace given 
him, to the fubduing of every reigning fin. Decay of Pietj. 

Men of the greateft abilities are moft fired with ambition ; 
and, on the contrary, mean and narrow minds are the leaft 
aftuated by it. Addifan. Speftator, N° 255. 

Our palfions are the fprings which actuate the powers of our 
nature. Rogers, Sermon iii. 

Actuo'se. adj. [from aft.] That which hath ftrong powers 
of adtion ; a word little ufed. 

To A'cuate. v. a. [acuo, Lat.] To fharpen, to invigorate 
with any powers of Iharpnefs. 

Acu'leate. adj. [ aculeatus , Lat.] That which has a pointer 
fting ; prickly ; that which terminates in a fharp point. 

ACC MEN. n.f. [Lat.J A fharp point; figuratively, quicknds 
of intclledts. 

The word was much affedted by the learned Ariftarchus in 
common convcrfation, to fignify genius or natural acumen. 

Pope's Dunciad, b. iv. nstit- 

Acu'minated . partlcip. adj. Ending in a point ; fharp-pointci 
T his is not acuminated and pointed, as in the reft, but feem- 
eth, as it were, cut off. Brown's Vulgar Eirours, b. vii. t. if 
I appropriate this word. Noli me tangere, to a fmall round 
acuminated tubercle, which hath not much pain, unlefs it be 
touched or rubbed, or otherwavs exafperated by topicks. 

Wifeman's Surgery. 

ACUTE. adj. [a cut us, Lat.] 

1. Sharp, ending in a point ; oppofed to obtufe or blunt. 

Having the ideas of an obtufe and an acute angled triangle) 
both drawn from equal bafes and between parallels, I can, by 
intuitive knowledge, perceive the one not to be the other, but 
cannot that way know whether they be equal. Lode. 

2. In a figurative fenfc applied to men ; ingenious; penetrating, 
oppofed to dull or Jlvpid. 

I he acute and ingenious author, among many very fi tit 
thoughts, and uncommon refledtions, has llarted the notion 
of feeing all things in God. Locke. 

3 Spoken of the fenfes, vigorous ; powerful in operation. 

Were our fenfes altered, and made much quicker and acteter, 
the appearance and outward fcheme of things would have quite 
another f ice to us. “ Locke. 

4. Acute difeafe. Any difeafe, which is attended with an 

crcafed velocity of blood, and terminates in a few days- 

Quincy- 

5. Acute accent; that which raifes or fharpens the voice. 

Acu'TIl 7, 
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Acu'tely. adv. [from acute.] After an acute manner ; fharp- 
ly • it is ufed as well in the figurative as primitive fenfe. 

He that will look into many parts of Afn and America, will 
find men reafon there, perhaps, as acutely as himfclf, who yet 
never heard of a fyllogifm Locke. 

Acu'teness. n.f. [from acute, which fee.] 

1. Sharpnefs. 

2. Force of intclledts. 

They would not be fo apt to think, that there could be no- 
thing added to the acutenefs and penetration of their under- 
ftandings. Locke ‘ 

3. Quicknefs and vigour of fenfes. 

If eyes fo framed Cbuld not view at once the hand and the 
hour-plate, their owner could not be benefited by that acutenefs ; 
which, whilft it difeovered the fecret contrivance of the ma- 
chine, made him lofe its ufe. Locke. 

4. Violence and fpeedy crifis of a malady. 

We apply prefent remedies according to indications, rc- 
fpedting rather the acutenefs of the difeafe, and precipitancy of 
the occalion, than the rifuig and fetting of ftars. 

Brown's Vulgar Enours, b. iv. c. 13. 

5. Sharpnefs of found. 

This acutenefs of found will fhew, that whilft, to the eye, 
the bell feems to be at reft, yet the minute parts of it continue 
in a very brifk motion, without which they could not ftrike 
the air. Boyle. 

Ada'cted. participial adj. [adaftus, Lat.J Driven by force ; a 
word little ufed. Die 1 . 

A'dace. n.f. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim handed down from 
antiquity ; a proverb. 

Shallow unimproved intellcdts, that arc confident pretenders 
to certainty ; as if, contrary to the adage , fcicncc had no friend 
but ignorance. G/anvi/le’s Scef/is Scientifia, c. 2 . 

Fine fruits of learning ! old ambitious fool, 

Dar’ft thou apply that adage of the fchool ; 

As if ’tis nothing worth that lies conceal’d ; 

And fcience is not fcicncc till reveal’d ? Dryd. Pcrf. Sat. i. 

ADAGIO, n.f. [Italian.] A term ufed by muficians, to mark 
a flow time. 

A'DAM ANT. n. f. [ adamas , Lat. from x and Gr. that 
is, iifuperable, infrangible.] 

1. A ftone, imagined by writers, of impenetrable hardnefs. 

So great a fear my name amongft them fpread. 

That they fuppos’d I could rend bars of ftcei. 

And fpurn in pieces polls of adamant. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Satan, with vaft and haughty ftrides advanc’d. 

Came tow’ring, arm’d in adamant, and gold. Parad. Lojl. 

Eternal Deities, 

Who rule the world with abfolute decrees, 

And write whatever time fhall bring to pals, 

With pens of adamant , on plates of brals. Dryden's Fables. 

2. The diamond. 

Hardnefs, wherein fome ftoncs exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other ftones, being exalted to that 
degree thereof, that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, 
the fadtitious ftoncs of chymifts, in imitation, being eafily de- 
tected by an ordinary lapidill. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Adamant is taken for the loadftone. 

Let him change his lodging from one end and part of the 
town to another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. 

Bacon , EJfay xix. 

You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant l 
But yet you draw not iron ; for my heart 
Is ti ue as fteel. Shakefpeare' s Midfum Night's Dream. 

Adaman 1 e an. adj. [from adamant.] Hard as adamant. 

He ran on embattel’d armies clad in iron. 

And wejponlefs himfelf. 

Made arms ridiculous, ulelels the forgery 
Of brazen ftiield and fpear, the h.immer’d cuirafs, 
Chalybean temper'd fteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Samfon Agonifles, l. 1 34. 

L his word occurs perhaps only in this paflage. 

Adam a ntine. adj. [adamant inus, Lat.J ^ 

1. RLde of adamant. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high 
VV ith adamantine columns, threats the Iky. 'Dryd. Ain. vi 

2. Havmg the qualities of adamant; as, hardnefs, indilToIubUity! 

Uould Eve s weak hand, extended to the tree, 

I11 funder rend that adamantine chain, 

Whofe golden links, effciSts and caufes be. 

And which to God’s own chair doth fix’d remain? Davies. 
An eternal ftcrihty muft have poffeffcd the world, where all 
things had been hxed and faftened cverlaftingly with the ada- 
mantine chows of Ipecific gravity; if the Ah'nighty had not 
poken and fud. Let the earth bring forth grals, the herb vicld- 
^gfted, and die fruit-tree yielding fruit alter its kind; Ld it 

In adamantine chains fhall death be bound, ^ V J Sermons ' 
And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. Pope'sMefTiah 

rho adamantine bonds the chief reftrain, ^ 

I he dire rellraint his wifdom will defeat. 

And foon reftore him to his regal feat. Pope's Odyjfey, b. I 
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A'dam’s-apple. n.f. [in anatomy.] A prominent part ol the 
throat. 

To AD ATT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.J To fit one thing to another; 
tofuit; to proportion. 

'Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are fomewhat dimmifli grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my light. Swift’s Mifellanies. 

It is not enough that nothing offends the ear, but a good 
poet will adapt the very founds, as well as words, to the things 
he treats of. \ Pope’s Letters. 

Adapta'tion. n.f. [from adapt.] The act of fitting one 
thing to another ; the fitnefs of one thing to another. 

Some fpecies there be of middle natures, that is, of bird 
and bcaft, as batts ; yet are their parts fo fet together, that we 
cannot define the beginning or end of either, there being a 
commixtion of both, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
one unto the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. ii. 

Their adhefion may be in part aferibed, cither to fome claf- 
tical motion in the prefled glafs, or to the cxquilite adaptation 
of the almoft numberlefs, though very fmall, afperities of the 
one, and the numerous little cavities of the other; whereby 
the furfaces do lock in with one another, or are, as it were, 
clafped together. Boyle. 

Ada'ption. n.f. [from adapt.] The act of fitting. 

It were alone a lufficicnt work to fhew all the neceffitics, the 
wife contrivances, and prudent adaptions, of thefe admirable 
machines, for the benefit of the whole. Chcyne’s Phil. Pnncip. 

To Adco'rporate. v. a. [from ad and corpus.] To unite one 
body with another ; more ufually wrote accorporate ; which fee. 

To ADD. v. a. [a Ido, hut.] 

1. To join fomething to that which was before. 

Mark if his birth makes any difference. 

If to his words it adds one grain of fenfe. Dryd. Conq. of Gran. 

They, whofe mufes have the lugheft flown. 

Add not to his immortal memory. 

But do an aft of friendfhip to their own. Dryd. 

2. To perform the mental operation of adding one number or 
conception to another. 

Whatfoever pofitive ideas a man has in his mind, of any 
quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as eafily 
as he can add together the ideas of two days, or two years Locke. 

A'ddable. adj. [from add.] That which may be added. Ad- 
dible is more proper. 

The firft number in every addition is called the addable num- 
ber, the other, the number or numbers added, and the num- 
ber invented by the addition, the aggregate or fum. 

Cocker's Arithmetick. 

To Adde'cimate. v.a. [addecimo, Lat.] To take or afeertain 
tithes. Dift. 

IoAddeem. v.a. [from deem. J To eftcem; to account. 
This word is now out of ufe. 

She fcorns to be addeem'd fo worthlefs-bafe. 

As to be mov’d to fuch an infamy. Daniel's Civil Wars. 

A dder. n. f [/Ereep, jffilrtop, Nabbpe, as it feems from eirceji, 
Sax. poifon.J A ferpent, a viper, a poifonous reptile; perhaps 
of any fpecies. In common language, adders and fnakes are not 
the fame. 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Bccaufe his painted ikin contents the eye. Sbak.Asyou like it. 

An adder did it ; for, with doubler tongue 
1 han thine, thou ferpent, never adder ftung. 

Shakefpeare s Midfum. Night's Dream. 
Trie f cider teaches us where to ftrike, by her curious and 
fearful defending of her head. Baylor of living holy. 

A ODER s-grass. n.f. The name of a plant, imaoined by 
okmner to be fo named, bccaufe ferpents lurk about it. 

A dder’s-tongue. n.f. [ophioglojfum, Lat.J The name of an 
herb. 

It hath no vifible flower ; but the feeds are produced on a 
fpike, which refembles aferpent’s tongue; which feed is con- 
tamed in many longitudinal cells, which open, and caft forth 
the feeds when ripe. It grows wild in moift meadows, and is 
ufed in medicine. Millar 

The moft common fimples with us in England, afecomfrevi 

Sv^r r ’ &nidc> p-w-kfi 

AduI:R s-ivort. »./ An herb fo named, on account of’ita 
virtue, real or fuppofed, of curing the bite of ferpents. 

A ddible. adj. [from add. ] Poffible to be added. See Ad- 
rnm he | Cle ^ ldea ^ f 1 * 1 ^ of infinil 7 -< ™ the confhfed, in- 
comprchenfible remainder of endlefs, addible numbers, which 
affords no profpedl of ftop, or boundary. y f i 

X ”' f ' &° maddibU l The poffibility of being 

^Jhisendiefs addition, or addibiUty (if anyone liketheword 
letter) of numbers, fo apparent to the mind, is that wh <4. 

A'ddS E S idca of Infinity. Lockr. 

from C ° rrUPtly ^ 

1 he addict hath its blade made thin and fomewhat arching. 

3 As 
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As the axe hath its edge parallel to its handle, fo the addict 
hath its edge athwart the handle, and is ground to a bafil on 
its infide to its outer edge. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifes. 

To ADDI'CT. v.a. [addin, Lat.] 

1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good fenfe ; which is rarely ufed. 

Ye know the houfc of Stcphanus, that they have additted 
themfelves to the miniftry of the faints. I Cor. xvi. 15. 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad fenfe ; as, he addicted hirnfelf to 

vice. m 

ADdictfdness. n.f [from addifled.] The quality or ftate 
of being addicted. 

Thofe, that know how little I have remitted of my former 
addifiednefs to make chymical experiments, will believe, that 
the defign was to give occafion to the more knowing artifts to 
lay aftde their refervednefs. Boyle. 

Addiction, n.f [addiltio, Lat.] 

1 . The aft of devotrng, or giving up. 

2 . The ftate of being devoted. 

It is a wonder how his grace fhould g’ean it. 

Since his addition was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude and fhallow’; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports Shat. Hen. V. 
An ADditament. n.f. [additamentum, Lat.] The addition, 
or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate with brafs, nor other metals, of 
itfelf, by fimple fire : fo as the enquiry muft be upon the cal- 
cination, and the additament , and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In fuch a palace there is firft the cafe or fabrick, or moles of 
the ftrufture itfelf; and, befides that, there are certain addita- 
inents that contribute to its ornament and ufc ; as, various fur- 
niture, rare fountains and aquedufts, curious motions of di- 
vers things appendicated to it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Addition, n.f. [from add.} 

1. The act of adding one thing to another; oppofed to diminu- 
tion. 

The infinite diflance between the Creator and the nobleft 
of all creatures, can never be meafured, nor exhaufted by end- 
lefs addition of finite degrees. Bentleys Sermons. 

2 . Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modcftly done, if any of our own wifdom in- 
trude or interpofe, or be willing to make additions to what 
Chrift and his Apoftlcs have defigned. Hammond's Fundam. 
Some fuch rcfcmblances, methinks, I find 
Of our laft evening’s talk, in this thy dream, 

But with addition ftrange ! Milt. Paradife Loft , h. v. 

The abolifhing of villanage, together with the cuftom per- 
mitted, among the nobles, of felling their lands, was a mijity 
addition to the power of the commons. 

Swift on the Dijftnjions in Athens and Rome. 

3. In arithmctick. 

Addition is the reduftion of two or more numbers of like 
kind, together into one fum or total. Cocker's Arithmctick. 

4.. In law.° A title given to a man over and above his chriftian 
name and furnamc, fhewing his eftate, degree, occupation, 
trade, age, place of dwelling. Cowell. 

Only retain 

The name, and all th’ addition to a king; 

The l’wav, revenue, execution of th’ laft. 

Beloved ions, be yours ; which to confirm. 

This coronet part between you. Shakefp. King Lear. 

From this time, 

For what he did before Corioli, call him, 

With all th’ applaufc and clamour of the hoft, 

Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th’ addition nobly ever. 

Shakefpearc's Coriolanus. 
There arofe new difputcs upon the pcrlons named by the 
king, or rather againft the additions and appellations of title, 
which were made to their names. Clarendon, h. viii. 

Additional, atlj. [from addition.} That which is added. 

Our kalendar being once reformed and fet right, it may be 
kept fo, without any confiderable variation, for many ages, by 
omitting one leap-year ; i. e. the additional day, at the end of 
every 1 34 years. Holder on Time. 

The greateft wits, that ever were produced in one age, lived 
together in fo good an underftanding, and celebrated one an- 
other with fo much gencrofity, that each of them receives an 
additional luftre from his cotemporaries. AddiJ'on. Spectator. 

They include in them that very kind of evidence, which is 
fuppofed to be fo powerful ; and do, withal, afford us fevcral 
other additional proofs, of great force and clearnefs. After. Serm. 
ADditory. adj. [from add.} That which has the power or 
quality of adding. 

Tlie additory fiftion gives to a great man a larger {hare of 
reputation than belongs to him, to enable him to ferve fomc 
good end or purpofe. Arbuthnot' s Art of political Lying. 

A DDLE, adj. [from abel, a difeafe, Sax. according to Skinner and 
Junius ; perhaps from ybel, idle, barren, unfruitful.] Origi- 
nally applied to eggs, and fignifying fuch as produce nothing, 
but grow rotten under the hen ; thence transferred to brains 
that produce nothing. 

Therc’s one with truncheon, like a ladle, 

That carries eggs too lrelh or addle ; 
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And ftill at random, as lie goes. 

Among the rabble rout beftows. Iiudilras,p. jj. cant •• 
After much folitarinefs, falling, or long ficknefs, their brain# 
were addle , and their bellies as empty of meat as their heads 
of wit. Burton on Melancbok 

Thus far the poet ; but his brains grow addle: 

And all the reft is purely from this noddle. Dryd. Ben Set 
To A'ddle. v . a. [from addle, adj.} To make addle; to cor- 
rupt ; to make barren. 

This is alfo evidenced in eggs, whereof the found ones fuik 
and fuch as are addled fwim ; as do alfo thofe that are termed 
hypcncmiec, or wind-eggs. Br owns V ulgar Errours , b. iy 

A'ddle-pated. adj. Having addled trains. See Addle. 
Poor Haves in metre, dull and addle-patcd. 

Who rhyme below even David’s pfalms tranflated. 

Dryden's Abfalom and Achitopl^ 
To ADDRE'SS. v . a. [addreffeiy Fr. from derepar, Span, from 
dirigo , direSlum, Lat.] 

1. To prepare one’s felf to enter upon any aftion; as, he ai- 
drejfed hirnfelf to the work. 

It lifted up its head, and did addrefs 
Itfelf to motion, like as it would lpeak. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit fad, 

Hirnfelf addrejl to that adventure hard ; 

So to the river's fide they both together far’d. Fairy Gj. b, |j 
Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 

Addrefs' d hirnfelf on foot to finglc fight. Dryden's JEmi. 

2 . To get ready ; to put in a ftate for immediate ufe. 

By this means they fell dircftly on head on the EngliQj 
battle ; whereupon the earl of Warwick addref/ed his men to 
take the flank. Sir J. Hayimi. 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reforted to this foreft, 

Addrefs' d a mighty power, which were on foot, 

In his own conduft purpofely to take 
His brother here. Shakef peart. As you like it. 

To-night in Harfleur we will be yourgueft, 

To-morrow for the march we are addrejl. Shak. Henryk. 

3. To apply to another by words, with various forms of con- 
ftruftion. 

4. Sometimes without a prepofition. 

Are not your orders to addrefs the fenate ? Addifon's Cat). 

5. Sometimes with to. 

Addrefftng to Pollio, his great patron, and hirnfelf no vulgar 
poet, he no longer could reftrain the freedom of his fpirit, but 
began to affert his native character, which is fublimity. 

Drydetfs Dedication of Virgil sPaf. 
Among the croud, but far above the reft. 

Young Turnus to the beauteous maid addrejl. Dryd. /Erdd. 

6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, he addrejfed hum 
felf to the general. 

7. Sometimes with the accufative of the matter of the addrefs, 
which may be the nominative to the paflive. 

T he young hero had addrejfed his prayers to him for his af- 
fiftance. Dryd. /F.neid, Deduct. 

The prince hirnfelf, with awful dread pofiefs’d. 

His vows to great Apollo thus addrejl. Dryden , Aoneid vi. 

His fuit was common ; but, above the reft. 

To both the brother princes thus addrejl. Dryden’s Falla. 

8. To addrefs, is to apply to the king in form. 

The reprefentatives of the nation in parliament, and the 
privy-council, addrefs' d the king to have it recalled. Swift- 
Addre'ss. n.f. [addrejje, Fr.] 

1. Verbal application to any one, by way of perfuafion, peti- 
tion. 

Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name. 

Had half confefs’d and half conceal’d his flame 
Upon this tree ; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs. 

That, as the wound, the paflion might cncreafe. Lntr. 
Moft of the perfons, to whom thefe addrejfes arc made, are 
not wife and fkilful judges, but are influenced by their ownfin- 
ful appetites and paflions. Watts's Improvement of the Mad. 

2 . Courtfhip. 

They both behold thee with their filters eyes. 

And o ften have reveal’d their paflion to me : 

But, tell me, whofe addrefs thou favour’d moft ; 

I long to know, and yet I dread to hear it. Addifon's Cats. 
About three years fince, a gentleman, whom, I am fure,)® 1 
yourfelf would have approved, made his addrejfes to me. 

Addifon. Spell ator, N e l® 3 * 

3. Manner of addrefling another ; as, we fay, a man of an haff) 
or a pleafmg addrefs ; a man of an aukward addrefs. 

4. Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable inftanccs from my own jrtj 
mory and obfervation, of events imputed to the profound fia 
and addrefs of a minifter, which, in reality, were either mcr* 
effefts of negligence, weaknefs, humour, paflion, or pride, ° r > 
at belt, but the natural courfe of things left to thcmlclves. 

Swift's Thoughts on the prefent Pojlure ofAjf utrl ' 

5. Manner of directing a letter; a fenfe chiefly mercantile, 

Addre'ss^' 
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Addre'sser. n.f. [from a<Ur.fs.] The perfon that addrefc or 
petitions. 

Addu CENT. adj. [ adducens , Lat.] , , , 

A word applied to thofe mufclcs that bring forward, dole, 

or draw together the parts of the body to which they are an- 
, 0 putney. 

ilCXCU ' 

To Addu'lce. *. tf. [addoucir, Fr. dulcis, Lat.] To fweeten ; 

a word not now in ufe. - , . 

Thus did the French embafl'adors, with great fhew of their 
king’s affeftion, and many fugared words, feek to addulce 'all 
matters between the two kings. Bacon s Henry \ 11 . 

ADeling. n.a. [from rebel, Sax. illuftrious.] A word of honour 
among the Angles, properly appertaining to the king’s children : 
kin* Edward the ConfelTor, being without lllue, and intending 
to make Edgar his heir, called him adding. Cowed. 

Adeno'graphy. n.f. [from and Gr.] A treatnc 

of the glands. , _ , . 

Ade'mption. n.f. [adimo, ademptum. La?.] raking away; 

privation. . Dill. 

Ade'pt. n.f. [from adepttis, Lat. that is, adeptus aitem.j 

He that is completely (killed in all the lecrets ol his art. It 
is, in its original fignincation, appropriated to the chymifts, 
but is now extended to other artifts. 

The preservation of chaftity is eafy to true adepts. Pope. 
Ade'pt. adj. Skilful; throughly verled. 

If there be really fuch adept philofophcrs as we are told of, I 
am apt to think, that, among their arcana, they are mailers of 
extremely potent menftruums. _ Boyle. 

ADEQUATE. adj. [adequatus, Lat.] Equal to ; proportionate ; 
correfpondent to, fo as to bear an exact refemblaiice or pro- 
portion. It is ufed generally in a figurative fenfe, and often 
with the particle re. 

Contingent death feems to be the whole adequate object of 
popular courage ; but a necellary and unavoidable coffin ftrikes 
palcncfs into the ftouteft heart. Harvey on Lonfumptions. 

The arguments were proper, adequate , and fufficient to com- 
pafs their refpeftive ends. South's Sermons. 

All our fimple ideas are adequate ; becaufe, being nothing but 
the effects of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by 
God to produce fuch fenfations m us, they cannot but be cor- 
refpondent and adequate to thofe powers. Locke. 

Thofe arc adequate ideas, which perfectly reprefent their 
archetypes or objects. Inadequate are but a partial, or incom- 
plete, reprefentation of thofe archetypes to which they are re- 
ferred. Watts's Logick. 

Adequately, adv. [from adequate.} 

1. I11 an adequate manner; with juftnefs of reprefentation; 
with exactnefs of proportion. 

Gratitude conlifts adequately in thefe two things : firft, that 
it is a debt ; and, fccondly, that it is fuch a debt as is left to 
every man’s ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. South. 

2. It is ufed with the particle to. 

Piety is the neccffary chriftian virtue, proportioned adequately 
to the omnifcicnce and fpirituality of that infinite Deity. 

Hamr.ond’s Fundamentals. 
A'dequateness. n.f. [from adequate.} The ftate of being 
adequate ; juftnefs of reprefentation ; exaftnefs of propor- 
tion. 

Adespo'tick. adj. Not abfolute ; not defpotick. Did. 

ToADHE'RE. v. n. [adhareo, Lat.] 

1. To ftick to ; as, wax to the finger. 

2. To ftick, in a figurative fenfe ; to be confident ; to hold to- 
gether. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram of a fcruplc, 
no fcruplc of a lcruplc, no obllaclc, no incredulous or unfafe 
circumftance — Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

3. I o remain firmly fixed to a party, perfon, or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of you ; 

And fure I am, two men there are not living. 

To whom he more adheres. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that Angularity is 
laudable, when, in contradiction to a multitude, it adheres 
to the dilutes of confcience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 
Adhe'rence. n.f. [trom aelhere.} See Adhesion. 

1. The quality of adhering, or flicking ; tenacity. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, fixednefs of mind ; attachment ; fteadi- 
nefs. 

I heir firm adherence to their religion is no lefs remarkable 
than their difperfion ; confidcring it as perfecuted or contemned 
over the whole earth. Addifon. Spectator, N 49;. 

A conftant adherence to one fort of diet may have bad effects 
on any conftitution. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Plain good fenfe, and a firm adherer. e to the point, have 
proved more cffcftual than thofe arts, which are contemptu- 
oufly called the fpirit of negociating. Swift. 

Adhe rency. n. f. [ I lie fame with adherence.} 

1 . Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

\ ices have a native adherency of vexation. Decay of Piety 
Adhe'rfnt. adj. [(tom adhere.] J J 

1. Sticking to. 

Vol. I. 
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Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung. 

And ltuck adherent, and fufpended hung. Pope 0 Udyjjey. 

2. United with. , , 

diodes are faid to be inherent or adherent, that is, proper 01 
improper. Adherent or improper modes arile from the joining 
of lomc accidental fubftance to the chief fubject, which yet may 
be feparated from it; fo when a bowl is wet, or a boy is 
eloathed, thefe are adherent modes ; for the water and the 
clothes are diliiutf fubltances which adhere to the bowl, or to 
the bo Irutti s Logick . 

Adhe'rent. n.f. [from aSierc.} The perfon that adheres; 
one that fupports the caufe, or follows the fortune of another; 

a follower ; a partilan. . „ . . _ , „ 

Princes muft give protection to their fubjeftsand adherents, 
when worthy occafion (hull require it. Sir W. Raleigh. 

A new war muft be undertaken upon the advice of thole, 
who, with their partiians and adherents , were to be die foie 
gainers by it. Swift’s Mijcellames. 

Adherer, n.f [from adhere.] He that adheres. 

Fie ought to be indulgent to tender confidences ; but, at die 
fame time, a firm adherer to the eftablilhed church. Swift. 
Adhe'sion. n.f. [adhajio, Lat.] . 

1. The aft or ftate of flicking to fometlung. Adhefion is gene- 
rally ufed in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
fenfe ; as, the adhefon of iron to the magnet ; and adherence of a 
client to his patron. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of other bodies, if 
they be convcniendy lhaped lor adhefion , ftick to one another, 
as well as ftick to this fpirit ? Boyle. 

The reft confiding wholly in the fenfiblc configuration, as 
fmooth and rough ; or clfc more, or lefs, firm adhefion of die 
parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Locke. 

Prove that all things, on occafion. 

Love union, and defire adhefion. Prior. 

2 . It is fomedmes taken, like adherence, figuratively, for firmnefs 
in an opinion, or fteadinefs in a praftice. 

The fame want of fincerity, the lame adhefion to vice, and 
averfion from goodnels, will be equally a reafon for their re- 
jecting any proof whatfoever. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

Adhe'sive. adj. [trom adhefion.] Sticking; tenacious; with/5. 

If flow, yet fure, adhefive to the traCt, 

Hot-fteaming up. Tbomfon’s Autumn , 1 . 440. 

To ADHI'BIT .v.a. [adhibeo, Lat.] To apply; to make ufc of. 
Adhibi'tion. n.f. [from adhibit.] Application; ufe. Dill. 
Adja'cency. n. f. [from adjaceo, Lat.] 

1. The ftate of lying clofe to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Adjacent. 

Becaufe the Cape hath fea on both fides near it, and other 
lands, remote as it were, equidiftant from it ; therefore, at diat 
point, the needle is not diffracted by the vicinity of adjacencies. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
Adja'cent. adj. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying clofe ; bordering upon 
fomething. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no part of it iffue into 
the body adjacent. Bacons Nat. Hijlory, N° 77 1 . 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have no fenfible 
refleftion but in their external fuperheies, where they ?eco adjacent 
to other mediums of a different denfity. Newton's Opt. 

Adjacent, n.f That which lies next another. 

The fenfe of the audior goes vifibly in its own train, and 
the words receiving a determined fenfe from their companions 
and adjaccnts, will not confcnt to give countenance and colour 
to what muft be fupported at any rate. Locke's EJJ'. upon S. Paul. 
Adiaphorous, adj. [ ks Gr.] Neutral; particularly 
ufed of fomc fpirits and falts, which arc neither of an acid or 
alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiaphorous fpirit may be obtained, by diftilling the li- 
quor that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. Boyle. 
Adj A PHORY. n.f Gr.] Neutrality; indifference. 

IoADJE'CT. v.a. [adjicic, adjectum , Lat.] To add to; to 
put to another tiling. 

Aoje'c riON. n.f [aJjcftio, Lat.] 

1. d he aCt of adjefting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjected, or added. 

1 hat unto ever)' pound of fulplmr, an adjeflion of one ounce 
of quickfilver ; or unto every pound of petre, one ounce of 
fid-armoniac, will much intend the force, and confequently the 
report, I find no verity. Brawn's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

Adjlcti tiou.s. adj. [from adjcction.] Added ; thrown in upon 
the reft. 

A djectivf. «. f. [adjeBivum, Lat.] 

A word added to a noun, to fignify the addition or repara- 
tion of fome quality, circumltance, or manner of beinn; ; as, 
good, bad, are adjetlives, becaufe, in fpeech, they are applied to 
nouns, to modify their fignification, or intimate the manner of 
exiftcnce in the things fignified thereby. Clarke's Latin Gram. 

. .Ii tlie verfifi cation of Claudian is included wuhin the com- 
paE of four or five lines ; perpetually clofing his fenfe at the end 
of a verfe, and that verfe commonly which they call golden, or 
two fubft.mtivcs and two adjectives, with a verb betwixt them, 
to keep the peace. Dryd. 

J Apjec- 
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A'djectiveiy. aero, [from adjective.] After the manner of an 
adjective ; a term of grammar. 

Adieu', adv. [from a Dieu, ufed elliptically for a Dieu je vous 
commend 'e, ufed at the departure of friends.] The form of part- 
ing, originally importing a commendation to the Divine care, 
but now ufed, in a popular fenfe, fometimes to things inani- 
mate ; farewell. 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire 
Adieu , but nimbly ran her wonted courfe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Ufc a more fpacious ceremony to the noble lords; you re- 
ftrained yourfelf within the lift of too cold an adieu ; be more 
expreffiveto them. Shakejpeare’ s All’s welt that ends well. 

While now I take my laft adieu. 

Heave thou no figh, nor filed a tear ; 

Left yet my half-clos’d eye may view 

On earth an objeft worth its care. Prior. 

To Adjo'in. v. a. [ adjoindre , Fr. adjungo, Lat.] To join to; to 
unite to ; to put to. 

Corrections or improvements fhould be as remarks adjoined , 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper places, and fu- 
peradded to a regular treatiie. Watts's Imprmtnn. of the Mind. 

To Adjoi'n. v. n. To be contiguous to ; to lye next fo as to 
have nothing between. 

Th’ adjoining fane, th’ affemblcd Greks exprefs’d, 

And hunting of the Caledonian bcaft. Dryden's Fables. 
In learning any tiling, as little fhould be propofed to the 
mind at once, as is poffible ; and, that being underftood and 
fully mattered, proceed to the next adjoining , yet unknown, 
ftmple, unperplexed propolition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what is principally dc- 
figned. Locke. 

To AD JO' URN. v. a. [ adjourner , Fr.] 

1. To put oft' to another day, naming the time ; a term ufed in 
juridical proceedings ; as, of parliaments, or courts of juftice. 

The queen being abfent, ’tis a needful fitnefs. 

That we adjourn this court to further day. Shahfp.FL-n.V III. 
By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs they are af- 
fembled, and by him alone arc they prorogued and difTolved ; 
but each houfe may adjourn itfelf. Bac. Advice to Sir G. Villitrs. 

2. To put off ; to defer ; to let flay to another time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods. 

Why haft thou thus adjourn’d 
The graces for his merits due. 

Being all to dolours turn’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline • 

Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught; 

Enjoy die prefent hour, adjourn the future thought. 

Dr yd. Mneid. vii. /. 1 8 1 . 
The formation of animals being foreign to my purpofc, I 
fhall adjourn the confideration of it to another occafion. 

WoodwareT s Nat. Flijlory , p. iii. 

Adjournment, n.f [adjournement, Fr.] An alignment of a 
day, or a putting off till another day. Adjournement in eyre , 
an appointment of a day, when die juftices in eyre mean to fit 
again. Cowc/l. 

We will and we will not, and then we will not again, and 
we will. At this rate we run our lives out in adjournments from 
time to time, out of a fantallical levity diat holds us off and on, 
betwixt hawk and buzzard. L’EJlrange. 

A'dipous. adj. [adipofus, Lat.] Fat. Did. 

A'dit. n.f. [adit us, Lat.] A paffage for the conveyance of wa- 
ter under ground ; a paffage under ground in general : a term 
among the minemen. 

For conveying away the water, they ftand in aid of fundry 
devices ; as, adits , pumps, and wheels, driven by a ftream, and 
interchangeably falling and emptying two buckets. Carnv's Surv. 

The dclfs would be fo flown with waters (it being impofliblc 
to make an)- adits or foughs to drain them) that no gins or ma- 
chines could fuffice to lay and keep them dry. Ray on the Croat. 

Adi'tion. n.f. [from adeo , aditum, Lat.] The aft of going to 
another. Did. 

ToAdju'dge. v. a. [adjudico, Lat.] 

1 . To give the thing controverted to one of the parties by a judi- 
cial fentence ; widi the particle to before the perfon. 

The way of difputing in thefcliools leads from it, by infill - 
ing on one topical argument ; by the fucccfs of which, victory 
is adjudged to the opponent, or defendant. Locke. 

The great competitors for Rome 
Csefar and Pompey on Pharfalian plains. 

Where ftern Bellona, with one final ftroke, 

Adjudg'd the empire of this globe to one. Phillips. 

2. To fentence, or condemn to a punifhment ; with to before the 
thing. 

But though thou art adjudged to the death ; 

Yet 1 will favour dice in what I can. S/jakeJp.Com. of Err. 

3. Simply, to judge ; to decree ; to determine. 

He adjudged him unworthy of his friendfhip and favour ; 
purpoling lharply to revenge die wrong he had received. 

Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

Adjudication, n.f. [ adjudicatio , Lat.] The adt of judging, or 
of granting fomediingto a litigant, by a judicial fentence. 

I o ADJUDICATE. v. a. [ adjudico , Lat.] To adjudge; 
to give fomething controverted to one of die litigants, by a 
fentence or decifion. 
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To A'djug ate. u. <7. [aeljugo, Lat.] To yoke to ; to join to 
another by a yoke. 

A'djum r N r. n.f. [adj umentum, Lat.J Help; fupport. jyf 
ADJUNCT, n.f. [adjunct urn. Lit.] 

1. Something adherent or united to another, though not cfTqn. 
dally part of it. 

Learning is but an adjund to ourfelf. 

And where we are, our learning like wife is. 

Shakefp. Lome's Labour Lift 
But I make hafte to confider you as abftrafted from a court! 
which (if you will give me leave to ufe a term of logick) is only 
an adjunct , not a propriety, of happinefs. Dryd. Aicreng. /),/ 
The talent of difcretion, as 1 have deferibed it in its feverai 
adjuncts and circumftances, is no where fo ferviceable as to the 
clergy. _ _ _ Swft's Mifctllama, 

2 . A perfon joined to another. This fenfe rarely occurs. 

He made him the affociate of his heir apparent, together^ th 
the lord Cottmgton (as an adjunct of Angular experience and 
tmft) in foreign travels, and in a bufinefs of love. JVottsr, 
A'djunct. adj. United with ; immediately confequent. 

So well, that what you bid me undertake. 

Though that my death were adjunct to my aft. 

I’d do’t. Shakefp. Kingjifa 

Adju'nciion. n.f. [adjunctio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of adjoining, or coupling together. 

2. T he thing joined. 

Adju'nctive. n.f. [adjunctivus, Lat.] 

1. He that joins. 

2. That which is joined. 

Adjura'tion. n.f. [ adjuratio , Lat.] 

1. The aft of adjuring, or propofing an oath to another. 

2. The form of oath propofed to another. 

When thefe learned men faw ficknefs and frenzy cured, the 
dead raifed, the oracles put to filence, the demons and evil 
fpirits forced to confefs themfelves no gods, by perfons, who 
oidy made ufe of prayer and adjurations in the name of their 
crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of their Saviour's 
power on the like occafions l Adclifon on the Chri/ficnt Religion. 
To ADJU'RE. v. a. [adjure, Lat.] To impofe an oath upon 
another, preferihing the form in which he fhall (wear. 

Thou know’ft, the magiftrutes 
And princes of my country came in perfon. 

Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg’d. 

Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty. 

And of religion, prefs’d how juft it yvas. 

How honourable. Miltons Sampfon Agor.ijles , I. 853, 

Yc lamps of heav’n ! he laid, and lifted high 
His hands now free, thou venerable fky ! 

Inviolable pow’rs 1 ador’d with dread, 

Y e fatal fillets 1 that once bound this head, 

Y e facred altars ! from whofc flames I fled. 

Be all of you adjured. Dryden, Mneid ii. 

To ADJ US r. v. a. [adjujler, Fr.] 

1. 1 o regulate ; to put in order ; to fettle in the right form. 

Your Lordfhip removes all our difficulties, ana fupplies all 
our wants, taller than the moft vifionary projector can adjujl 
his fehemes. Swift to the Lord High Treajmtr. 

2. 1 o reduce to the true ftatc or ftandard ; to make accurate. 

The names of mixed modes, for the moft part, want {lan- 
iards in nature, whereby men may reftify and adjujl their fig- 
nification ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. Loch. 

3. I o make conformable. It requires the particle to before the 
thing to which the conformity is made. 

As to the accomplifliment of this remarkable prophecy, who- 
ever reads the account given by Jofephus, without knowing his 
character, and compares it with what our Saviour foretold, would 
think the hiftorian had been a chriftian, and that he had nothing 
die in view, but to adjujl the event to the prediftion. 

Addijbn on theChriJlian ReligiM' 
Adjustment, n.f. [adjujlement, Fr.] 

1. Regulation; the aft of putting in method ; fettlcment. 

I he farther and clearer adjujhnent of this affair, I am con- 
ftrained to adjourn to the larger treatife. Woodward’s Nat. Hijl . 

2. Theftate of being put in method, or regulated. 

It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, when wecon- 
ccive of it as an inftrument made to fhew the hour: but it is a 
learned idea which the watch-maker has of it, who knows all 
the feverai parts of it, together with the various connexions 
and adjujlments of each part. Watts's Logick. 

A'djutant. n.f. A petty officer, whofe duty is to aflift the 
major, by diftributing the pay, and overfeeing the puniflunent, 
of the common men. 

To AD JUT E. v. a. [adj two, adjutum , Lat.] To help* to 
concur ; a word not now in ufe. 

For there be 

Six bachdors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company ; 

And each one hath his livery. Ben. Johnfon’s Under-tuosds. 
Adju'tor. n.f. [adj utor, Lat.] A helper. Df- 

Adju'tory. adj. [adjutorius, Lat.] That which helps. Did- 
An Adju'trix. n.f. [Lat.] She who helps. D<R- 

Adjuvant, adj. [adjuvant, Lat.] Helpful; ufeful. Di°- 
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To A'djovate. v.«. To help; to further to 

, „./ [See M,A S HRt.] The adjdtaent of 

A proportions , the aft orpradice of meafuring according to nJe. 
P X»/.— * a will, which lieth lor the bringing of hofe 
to a mediocrity, that ufurp more than their part. k l,cth ‘ n 

two cafes: one is termed admeafurement of Ao^ntr, v ' hcTC f L 

Widow of the deceafed holdeth from the heir, or h.s guardun 
more in the name of her dower, than belongeth to her. 
The^ other is admeafurement of pad u re, which lieth between 
thofe that have common of pa flu re appendant t0 th ^ ir fr “* 
hold, or common by vicinage, in cafe any one of them, or 
more, do furcharge the common with more cattle thanjtey 


ought. 


In fomc counties they are not much more acquainted with 
admeafurement by acre ; and thereby the writs of thofe counties 
conunn twice or , hr.ee fo many 

Admensijra'tion. n.f [ad and menfura, Lat.J The aft, or 
practice, of meafuring out to each his part. 

Adminicle, n.f [aclmnuulum, Lat.J Help; fupport , fux- 

Admini'cular. adj. [from adrmniculum, Lat.] That which 

gives help. . . T , Dul ’ 

To ADMINISTER, v. a. [admintfito, Lat.] 

1. To give; to afford ; to fupply. 

Let zephyrs bland 
AdmmJUr their tepid genial airs ; 

Naught fear he from the well, whofe gentle warmth 
Difclofes well the earth’s all-teeming womb. Philips. 

2. To aft as the minifter or agent in any employment or office ; 
generally, but not always, with fome hint of fubordmation, to 
adminifter the government. 

For forms of government let fools conteft, 

Whate’er is bed adtmni/lcF d, is bell. Pope’s EJfay on Man. 

3. To adminifter juftice. 

4. To adminifter the facraments. 

Have not they the old popilh cuftom of adminijlering the 
bfeffed facrament of the holy eucharift with wafer-cakes? 

Hooker , b. iv. § 10. 

5. To adminifter an oath. 

Swear by the duty that you owe to hcav’n, 

To keep the oath that we adminijler. Shakefp. Richard II. 

6. To adminifter phyfick. 

I was carried on men’s Ihoulders, adminijlering phyfick and 
phlebotomy. Wafers’s Voyage. 

7. To adminifter to ; to contribute ; to bring fupplies. 

I mull not omit, that there is a fountain rifing in the upper 
part of my garden, which forms a little wandering rill, and ad- 
minijlers to the pleafure, as well as the plenty, of the place. 

Spectator, N° 477. 

8. To perform the office of an adminiftrator, in law. See Ad- 
ministrator. 

Neal’s order was never performed, becaufe the executors 
durlt not adminijler. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martin. Scribler. 
To Administrate, v.a. [adminjlro, Lat.] To exhibit ; to 
give as phyfick. 

They have the fame effefts in medicine, when inwardly ad- 
mi mjl rated to animal bodies. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

Administration, n.f. [ adminijlratio , Lat.] 

1 . The aft of adminifterin® or conducting any employment ; as, 
the condufting the publick affiiirs ; difpenfing the laws. 

I then did ufc the perfon of your father ; 

The image of his pow’r lav then in me : 

And in th’ adminijlration of his law. 

While I was bufy for the commonwealth, 

Your highnefs plealed to forget my place. Sktkefp. Henry IV. 
In the Ihoit time of his adminijlration, he flione fo power- 
fully upon me, that, like the heat of a Ruffian fummer, he 
ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold climate. 

Dryden's Dedication of VirgiV s Paftorals. 

2. The aftive or executive part of government. 

It may pafs for a maxim in Hate, that the adminijlration can- 
not be placed in too few hands, nor the legiflature in toomany. 

Swift's Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

3. Thofe to whom the care of publick affairs is committed. 

4. Diftribution ; exhibition ; difpenfation. 

There is, in facraments, to beobferved their force, and their 
form of adminijlration. Hooker , b. v. 

By the univerfal adminijlration of grace, begun by our blcl- 
fed Saviour, enlarged by his apollles, carried on by their im- 
mediate fucceffors, and to be compleated by the reft to the 
world’s end ; all types that darkened this faith arc enlightened. 

Sprat ' s Sermons. 

Admi nistrative, adj. [from adminijlrate.] That which ad- 
minifters ; that by which any one adminifters. 

Administrator, n. f. [admin jlrator, Lat.] 

1. Is properly taken for him that has the goods of a man dying 


inteftate, committed to his charge bv the ordinarv , and is ac 
countable for the fame, whenever it fluill pleafe the ordinary to 
call upon him thereunto. Cowell. 

He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and obferve what 
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became ot the king of Arragon, in holding the kingdom ot 
Caftillc, and whether he did hold it in his own right, or as 
admim Jlrator to his daughter. Bacon s Henry V II. 

2. He that officiates in divine rites. 

I feel my conlcience bound to remember the death ot t-hrilt, 
with fome fociety of chrillians or other, lince it is a moft plain 
command ; whether the perfon, who diftributes thele elements, 
be only an occafional or a fettled admiiujlratar. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. 1. c. 1 o. 

2. He that condufts the government. 

The rcfidcnce of the prince, or chief admim Jlrator, of the 
civil power. Swifts Jhort View of Ireland. 

Administratrix, n.f [Lat.] She who adminifters in con- 

fequcnce of a will. . . .. 

Adminis ■ RaT orship. n.f. [trom aammijlrator.] The office 

of adminiftrator. 

A'dmirable. adj. [admirabilis, Lat.J To be admired; wor- 
thy of admiration ; of power to excite wonder ; always taken 
in a good fenfe, and applied cither to perfons or things. . 

The more power he hath to hurt, the more admirable is his 
praife, that he will not hurt. Sidney, b. ii. 

God was with them in all their afflictions, and, at length, by 
working their admirable deliverance, did teftity that they ierved 
him not in vain. Hooker , b. iv. § 2. 

What admirable things occur in the remains of feverai other 
philofophers ? Short, I confefs, of the rules of chi iftianity, but 
generally above the lives of chrillians. South's Sermons. 

You can at moft 

To an indifFrent lover’s praife pretend : 

But you would fpoil an admirable friend. Dryd. Aurengz. 
A'dmirable ness. n.f. [from admirable.] The quality of be- 
ins admirable ; the power of railing wonder. 

Admjr abi'lity. n. J [admirabilis, Lat.J The quality or ftate 
of being admirable. Diet. 

A'dmirably. adv. [from admirable .] So as to raife wonder; 
in an admirable manner. 

The theatre is, I think, the moft fpacious of any I ever 
faw, and, at the fame time, fo admirably well contrived, that, 
from the very depth of the ftage, theloweft found may be heard 
diftinftly to the fartheft part of the audience, as in a whifpering 
place ; and yet, if you raife your voice as high as you pleafe, 
there is nothing like an echo to caufc in it the leaft confufion. 

Addifon on Italy. 

A'DMIRAL. n.f. [amiral, Fr. of uncertain etymology.] 

1. An officer or magiftrate that has the government of die king’s 

navy, and the hearing and determining all caufes, as well civil 
as criminal, belonging to the fea. Cowell. 

2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alfo, in battle at fea, overthrew Rodericus Rotundus, ad- 
miral of Spain ; in which fight the admiral, with his fon, were 
both (lain, and feven of his gallies taken. Knolles's Hijl. Turks. 
Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 
The Englilh youth flock to their admiral. Waller. 

3. The Ihip which carries the admiral or commander of the fleet. 

The admiral galley, wherein die emperor himfelf was, by 
great mifchancc ftruck upon a fand. Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 
A'dmir alship. n.f. [from admiral J The office or pow’er of 
an admiral. 

Admira'lty. n.f. [ammiraulte, Fr.J The power, or officers, 
appointed for the adminiftration of naval affairs. 
AdmiRa'tion. n. f [admiratio, Lat ] 

1. Wonder; the aft of admiring or wondering. 

Indu’d with human voice, and human fenfe. 

Reafoning to admiration. Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

They are imitations of the paffions, which always move, and 
therefore, confcqucndy, pleafe ; for, without motion, there can 
be no delight : which cannot be confidered but as an aftive 
paffion. When we view thofe elevated ideas of nature, the 
refult of diat view is admiration, which is always the caufe of 
pleafure. Dryd. Dufrefnoy, Pref. 

There is a pleafure in admiration , and this is that which pro- 
perly caufeth admiration , when we difeover a great deal in an 
objeft, which wc underftand to be excellent ; and yet we fee, 
we know not how much more beyond that, which our under- 
ftandings cannot fully reach and comprehend. Tillotfon’s Serm. 

2. It is taken fometimes in a bad fenfe, though generally in a 
good. 

Your boldnefs I with admiration fee ; 

W hat hope had you to gain a queen like me ? 

Becaufe a hero forc’d me once awav. 

Am I thought fit to be a fecond prey ? Dr\d. 

To ADMI'RE. v.a. [admire, Lat. admirer, Fr.] 

1. To regard with wonder ; generally in a good fenfe. 

’Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is an admira- 
tion that is not the daughter of ignorance. This indeed ftu- 
pidlv gazeth at the unwonted effeft ; but the philofophic pal- 
lion truly admires and adores the fupreme efficient. Glanville. 

2. It is fometimes ufed, in more familiar fpecch, for to repaid 
with love. 

3. It is ufed, but rarely, in an ill fenfe. 

\ ou have difplac’d the mirth, broke the good meeting 

With moft admir'd difordcr. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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To Admire, v. n. To wonder ; fometimes with the particle at. 
The eye is already fo perfect, that I believe the rcafon of a 
man would eafiiy have rclted here, and admir'd at his own con- 
trivance. Ray on the Creation. 

An Admi'rer. n.f. [from admire.} 

1. The perfon that wonders, or regards with admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained fo great repu- 
tation, had they not been the friends and admirers of each other. 

Addifon. Spcftator. 

Who mod to (hun or hate mankind pretend. 

Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. Pope's EJJ'ay on Man. 

2. In common fpccch, a lover. 

Admiringly, adv. [from admire.] With admiration ; in the 
manner of an admirer. 

The king very lately fpoke of him admiringly and mourn- 
fully. Shakefp. Alts well that ends well. 

We may yet further admiringly obferve, that though men 
ufually give freelieft where they have not given before, and 
make it an excufe of their deliftance from giving, that they 
have given it otherwife. Boyle. 

Admissible, adj. [admit to, admijfum, Lat.l That which may 
be admitted. 

Suppofe that this fuppofition were admijftble, yet this would 
not any way be inconiiltcnt with the eternity of the divine na- 
ture and ellence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Admission, n.f. [admiffio, Lat.] 

1. The aft or practice of admitting. 

There was alfo enacted that charitable law, for the admiffion 
of poor fuitors without fee ; whereby poor men became rather 
able to vex, than unable to fue. Baton’s Henry VII. 

By means of our folitary fituation, and our rare admijfon of 
ftrangers, we know mod part of the habitable world, and are 
ourfelves unknown. Bacon's New Atalantis. 

2. The ftate of being admitted. 

My father faw you ill defigns purfite ; 

And my admiffion fhow’d his fear of you. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 
God did then exercife man's hopes with the expectations of 
a better paradife, or a more intimate admijfon to himfelf. 

South's Sermons. 

3. Admittance; the power of entering, or being admitted. 

All fprings have fome degree of heat, none ever freezing, 
no not in the longcfl and fevereft frofts ; cfpccially thofe, where 
there is fuch afite and difpofition of the ftrata as. gives free and 
eafy admijfon to this heat. WoodwarcTs Natural Hijlory. 

Our kingdefeends from love ; 

And hither are we come, by his command. 

To crave admijfon in your happy land. Dryd. /Eneid vii. 

4. In the ecclefiaftical law. 

It is, when the patron prefents a clerk to a church that is 
vacant, and the biftiop, upon examination, admits and allows 
of fuch clerk to be fitly qualified, by fayiug, Admitto te hahilem, 
iffc. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

5. The allowance of an argument ; the grant of a pofition not 
fully proved. 

To ADMIT, v. a. [admitto, Lat.] 

1. To fuffer to enter ; to grant entrance. 

Does not one table Bavius ftill admit ? 

2. To fuffer to enter upon an office ; in which fenfe, the phrafe 
of admijfon into a college, &c. is ufed. 

The treafurer found it no hard matter fo far to terrify him, 
that, for the king’s fervice, as was pretended, he admitted, tor 
a fix-clark, a perlon recommended by him. Clarendon. 

3. To allow an argument or pofition. 

Suppofe no weapon can thy valour’s pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may’ll be won. 

Admit no ftcel can hurt or wound thy fide. 

And be it heav’n hath thee fuch favour done. Fairfax, b. ii. 

nt is like to have the lefs effect on me, feeing I 
imit the inference. Locke. 

rant in general ; fometimes with the particle of 
If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be ex- 
alted, and images railed above the life, that leads you infen- 
fibly from your own principles to mine. Dryd. on Heroic Poetry. 
Admi'ttabi.e. adj. [from admit.] The peribn or thing which 
may be admitted. 

The clerk, who is prefented, ought to prove to the bifiiop, 
that he is a deacon, and that he has orders ; otherwife, the 
bifhop is not bound to admit him : for, as the law then flood, 
a deacon was admittable. Ayliffc' s P arergon ’Juris Canonici. 

Admittance, n.f. [horn admit] 

1. The aft of admitting; allowance or permiffion to enter. 

It cannot enter any man’s conceit to think it lawful, that 
every man which lilleth fhould take upon him charge in the 
church ; and therefore a folcmn admittance is ol fuch neceffity, 
that, without it, there can be no church-polity. Hooker, b. in. 

As to the admittance of the weighty elaftic parts of the air 
into the blood, through thccoats of the vellcls, it feems contrary 
to experiments upon dead bodies. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

The power or right of entering. 

What 

If I do line one of their hands ? — ’tis gold 
Which buys admittance. Shakejpeare's Cymbtline. 
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Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the readicll way ta 
gain admittance into the houle. South's Sermons. 

There’s news from Bertran ; he defires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud. 

This day fhall end our fears. Drydett's Spanijh Friar. 

There are fome ideas which have admittance only through 
one fenfe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Lode. 

3. Cuftom, or prerogative, of being admitted to great perfons ; 
a fenfe now out of ufe. 

Now, Sir John, here is the heart of my purpofe : you are 
a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great admittance , authen- 
tick in your place and perfon, generally allowed for your many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

Shakefpeare’s Merry Wives of ILIndfcr. 

4. Conccffion of a pofition. 

Nor could the Pythagorean give eafy admittance thereto; 
for, holding that feparatc fouls lucceffively fupplied other bo* 
dies, they could hardly allow the raifing of fouls from other 
worlds. Brown’s V ulgar Err ours, b. i. 

To Admi'x. v. a. [admifeo, Lat.J To mingle with fome- 
thing elfe. 

Admi'xtion. n.f. [from admix.] The union of one body with 
another, by mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by ftrong waters, or by admixtion 
of fait, fiilpbur, and mercury. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

The elements arc no where pure in thefe lower regions; and 
if there is any free from the admixtion of another, fure it is 
above the concave of the moon. Glanville's Sccpjis Scientifica. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous powder of 
faltpetre, without the admixtion of fulphur. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

Admi'xture. n.f. [from admix.] The body mingled with 
another ; perliaps fometimes the acf of mingling. 

A mafs which to the eye appears to be nothing but mere 
fimplc earth, fhall, to the fmell or tafte, difeover a plentiful 
admixture of fulphur, alum, or fome other mineral. 

Woodward's Natural Hi/lory, p. iv. 
Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time redounds in 
it, nruft be derived from the admixture of another lharp bitter 
fubftance. Harvey on Confumplions. 

To ADMONISH, v. a. [admoneo, Lat.] 

T o warn of a fault ; to reprove gently ; to counf . 1 againft 
wrong practices ; to put in mind of a fault or a duty ; with 
the particle of, or againjl , which is more rare, or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the intrigues of af- 
fairs, admonijhcd him againjl that unfkillul piece of ingenuity. 

Decay of Piety. 

He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonifto, and before them fet 
The paths of righteoufnefs. Milt. Par. Loft, b. xi. 

But when he was admonifed by his fubjeft to defend, he 
came down, gently circling in the air, and finging, to the 
ground. Dryden’s Dedication of Virgil’s Paft. 

Admo'nisher. n.f. [from admonijh.] The perlon that admo- 
nifhes, or puts another in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admonijh cr ; a court-fat v rift fit for the 
gentle times of Auguftus. Dryden’s Juvenal, Dedicat. 

Admo'nishment. n.f. [from admonijh.] Admonition ; the 
notice by which one. is put in mind of faults or duties ; a word 
not often ufed. 

But yet be wary in thy ftudious care. — 

— Thy grave adtmuijhmcnts prevail with me. 

Shakefp, are's Henry V. p. i. 

To th’ infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admonifment 
Receive, w'ith folcmn purpofe to obferve 
Immutably his fovereign will, the end 
Of what we are. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. vii. /. 77. 

AnMONi /r riON. n.J’. [admonitio, Lat.] The hint of a fault or 
duty ; counfcl ; gentle reproof. 

They mud give our teachers leave, for the faving of thofe 
fouls, to intermingle fometimes, with other more neceffary 
things, admonition concerning thefe not unncccflary. Hooker. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to fleep again; fothat, upon a fecond and third 
admonition, they had nothing to plead for their unfealbnable 
drowfinefs. South's Sermons. 

Admoni'tioner. n.f. [from admonition.] A liberal difpenfer 
of admonition ; a general advifer. A ludicrous term. 

Albeit the admonitioners did leem at firft to like no prefeript 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the belt that their minifter 
fhould always be left at liberty to pray, as his owndifcrction did 
ferve, their defender, and his aflociates, have fithcnce propolcd 
to the world a form as themfelves did like. Hooker, b. v. § 27. 

Admo'nitory. adj. [ admonitorius , Lat.] That which admo- 
niflies. 

The fentcncc of rcafon is either mandatory, fhewing wliat 
mull be done ; or elfe permiffive, declaring only what may be 
done ; or, thirdly, admonitory, opening what is the moft conve- 
nient for us tt> 4 o. Hooker’s Ecclefujlical Polity, b. i* 

Aijmukmura'tion. »./ [admurmuro, Lat-J Flic act of mur- 
muring, or whifpering to another. Die • 
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To Admo've. v. a. [aJmvtt, La:.] T. «*--*. » 

“"t unto th. powO., of looto orh^w . •*£**££& 

polo of th. lo ff^;*Xret'o‘ Krm.'t Mfor £rrm-i, I' "• 

•“* ,“b with „ before it, » the French 

^affaire, from “ and faire.] 

T r|^Cu£X prifoner, whom, with much n*. Ire kec,,- 

oth alive, the 

PS 

He kept the nor - wherein fundry laws were 

ado ; he held many P- r r ’ ^ y g f jn D erj j es on Ireland. 

^ With much ado, he partly kept awake ; 

2 ’ I et’s follow, to fee the end of this ado. 

Let s tono , Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

All this ado about Adam’s fatherhood, and the : greatnefe of its 
power, helps nothing to eftablifh the power of thofe thatg^ 

, TL a liaht and ludicrous fenfe, implying more tumult and 

3 " Ihew^of bufinefs, than the afhir is worth ; in this fenfe ,t is 


mote * but took * their 

target, thus. , . , ft J 

We’ll keep no great ado— a friend or two 

For, hark, Tybalt being flain fo late. 

It may be thought we held him carelelly. 

Being our kinfinan, if we revel much. Shake fp.Rom.andJ id. 
Come, come, fays Pufs, without any moie ado, tis time 
for me to E o to brcakM , for cats don't 

AD “t£ fucceedcd by puberty , 
more largely, that part of life in which the body has not yet 
reached its full perfection. Sec Adolescency. 

The fons mull have a tedious time ot childhood and adohj- 
cenee, before they can cither themfelves affill their parents, or 
encourage them with new hopes of pofterity. Bentley s berm. 
Adole'scency. n.f. The fame with adolefccncc. 

He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man born, and at 
his full llaturc, if we believe Jofephus, who places him in the 
laft adolefcency , and makes him twenty-five years old. 

J Bi own’s Vulgar En ours, b. v. c . 8. 

To ADOPT, v. a. [adopto, Lat.] 

1. To take a foil by choice; to make him a fon, who was not lo 
by birth.. 

Were none of all my father’s fillers left ; 

Nay, were I of my mother’s kin bereft; 

None by an uncle’s or a grandame’s fide. 

Yet I cou’d fome adopted heir provide. Dryd. Perf. Sat vi. 

2. To place any perfon or thing in a nearer relation, than they 
have by nature, to fomething elfe. 

Whether, adopted to fome neighb’ring ftar. 

Thou roll’ll above us, in thy wand’ring race, 

Or, in proceffion fix’d and regular, 

Mov’d with the heav’ns majcftic pace ; 

Or call’d to more celeftial blifs. 

Thou tread’ll, with feraphims, the vaft abyfs. Dryd. 

Wc are feldom at eafe from the folicitation of our natural 
or adopted defires ; but a conftant fucccffion of uneafineffes, 
out of that ftock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, have 
heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

Ado'ptedly. adv. [from adopted.] After the manner of fome- 
thing adopted. 

Adoptedly, as fchool -maids change their names, 

By vain, though apt, affeclion. Shakefp. Mcafure far Meaf. 
Ado'ptf.r. n.f. [from adopt.] 

He that gives fome one by choice the rights of a fon. 
Ado'ption. n. J. [ adoptio , Lat.] 

1. I he aft of adopting, or taking to oqe’s felf what is not native. 

See the hell of having a falle woman ! My bed fhall be a- 
bufed, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation gnawn at ; and I 
fhall not only receive this villainous wrong, but Hand under 
the adoption of abominable terms, and by him that does me the 
wrong. ShakeJ’p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

2. The ftate of being adopted. 

In which time fhc purpos’d. 

By watching, weeping, tendance, killing, to 
O’ercome you with her lhew ; yes, and in time 
(When file had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her fon into th’ adoption of the crown. Shakcj'p. Cymbeline. 
In every aft of our chriftian worlhip, we are taught to call 
upon him under the endearing character of our Father, to re- 
mind us of our adoption , that we are made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Chrilt. Roga's’s Sermons. 

Ado'ptive. adi. f adobtivus. Lat.l 
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I He that is adopted by another, and ^ f 0 f ree and 

It is hnpoffible an deft.ve tor a fo- 

abfolute as an hereditary ; no more than P as j„ 

^ “ r 

2. ^kthat adopts another, and makes him his fon.^ CQUr ^ 

An adopted fon cannot cite Juris Canonici. 

A U that which is our neighbour, 

On thefe two, moo. t, adorable Author of 

hang both thelawand theprop ,^y ^ the Uw is c h a _ 
chriftianlty; and the A,) ^LmCs Pbihhpbkal PrinSpltt. 

Ado'raeleness. [fr r .« The quality of being 

Ap a S**^ST!»'> — ° f 

adoration. . 

A °m the Divinity ,diiiin£i front men- 

tal Solemn ' and ferviccable worlhip we name, for diftinftion 
fake, whatever belongeth to the church, orpuMick .loc.ety, 
of God by way of external adoration. Hooker, b. • § 4 * 

It is nobble to fuppofe, that thofe who be], eve a fupremo 
r>vrr*llr rit iiein<F may yet give him no external adoration ft all. 

Stillingfet’s Defence of Difeourjes on Rom. Ido, a try. 

2. Homage paid to perfons in high place or efteem. 

O ceremony, lhew me but thy worth ; 

• What is thy toll, O adoration ! 

Art thou nought elfe but place, degree, and form. 

Creating awe and tear in other men ? 4 

Wherein thou art lefs happy, being fear'd. 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink’ll thou oft, inftead o* homage fweet. 

But poifon’d flattery ? Shakefpeare s Henry V . 

To ADO RE, v. a. [eidoro, Lat.] 

1. To worlhip with external homage ; to pay divine honours. 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they adoie. 

And from her oracles relief implore. Drydcn. 

2. It is ufed, popularly, to denote a high degree of reverence or 

regard; to reverence; to honour; to love. 

The people appear adoring their prince, and their prince 
adoring God. , . TatUi,fi 57. 

Ado'rement. n.f. [from adore.) Adoration ; worlhip : a 
word fcarcely ufed. 

The priefts of elder times deluded their apprehenfions with 
footh-faying, and fuch oblique idolatries, and won their credu- 
lities to the literal and downright adornnent of cats, lizzards, 
and beetles. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. r. 3. 

Ado'rer. n.f. [from adore.] 

He that adores ; a worlhiper : a term generally ufed in a 
low fenfe ; as, by lovers, or admirers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I would abate her 
nothing ; though I profefs myfelf her adorer, not her friend. 

Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Whilft as th’ approaching pageant does appear. 

And echoing crouds fpeak mighty Venus near; 

I, her adorer, too devoutly Hand 

Fall on the utmoft margin of the land. Prior. 

2. A worlhipper, in a ferious fenlc. 

He was fo fevere an adorer of truth, as not to diflemble ; or 
to fuffer any man to think that he would do any thing, which 
he refolved not to do. Clarendon. 

To ADO'RN. v. a. [adomo, Lat.] 

1. To drefs ; to deck the perfon with ornaments. 

He hath eloathed me with the garments of falvation, he 

hath covered me with the robe of righteoufnefs, as a bride • 
groom deckcth himfelf with ornaments, and as a bride adorn- 
etb herfelf with her jewels. Ifaiah , Ixi. i c. 

Yet ’tis not to adorn and gild each part. 

That Ihews more coft than art ; 

Jewels at nofe and lips, but ill appear. Cowley. 

2. To fet out any place or thing with decorations. 

A gallery adorned with the pifturcs or ftatues of the invention 

of things ufeful to human life. Cowley. 

3. To cmbellifti with oratory or elegance of language. 

This will fupply men’s tongues with many new things, to 

be named, adorned, and deferibed, in their difeourfe. 

Sprat's Hijlory of the Royal Society. 
Thoufands there arc in darker fame that dwell, 

Whofe names fome nobler poem fhall adorn ; 

F’or, though unknown to me, they furc fought well. Dryd. 
Ado'rn.ment. n.f. [from adorn.] Ornament ; cmbc-llifhmcnt-; 
elegance. 

Which attribute was not given to the earth, while it was 
confufcd ; nor to the heavens, before they had motion and 
adornment. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

She held the very garment of Pofthumus in more refpeft than 
my noble aqd natural perfon, together with the adornment of 
my qualities. Sloakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 
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Thiicc did {he fink adown in deadly found. 

And thrice he her reviv’d with bufy pam. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

Ado'v. n. prep. Down; towards the ground; from a higher 
fituation towards a lower. 

In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Arofe, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array; 

I - lefh as the month, and as the morning fair, 

Adown her fhouldcrs fell her length of hair. Dryd. Fables. 

A- HEAD. adv. [from a and dread ; as, a fide, athirjl , afleep. ] 

In a (late of fear ; frighted ; terrified : now obfoletc. 

And thinking to make all men adread to fuch a one an ene- 
my, who would not fpare, nor fear to kill fo great a prince. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Adri'ft. adv. [from a and drift , from drive.] 

Floating at random ; as, any impulfe may drive. 

Then, fhall tins mount 
Of paradife, by might of waves, be mov’d 
Out of his place, pulh’d by the horned flood ; 

With all his verdure fpoil'd, and trees adrift 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf. 

And there take root. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. xi. /. 832. 

It feem’d a corps adrift to diftant fight ; 

But at a didance who could judge aright. Dryd. Fables. 
The cuftcm of frequent reflection will keep their minds from 
running adrift , and call their thoughts home from ufelefs un- 
attentive roving. Locke on Education , § 1 76. 

ADROIT, af. [French.] Dextrous; aCtive ; (kilful. 

An adroit flout fellow would fometimes deflroy a whole fa- 
mily', with jufticc apparently againft him the whole time. 

jervass IntroduLt. to Don Quixote. 

Adro'xtness. it. f. [from adroit.] 

Dexterity; re.'linefs ; aCtivity. Neither this word, nor a- 
drsit , feem yet completely naturalized. 

Adk.y'. adv. [from aandefry.] Athirft; thirfty ; in want of drink. 
He never t Id any of them, that lie was his humble fervent, 
but his well-wilher; and would rather bethought a malecon- 
tent, than drink the king’s health when he was not achy. Speft. 

Adsciti'tioUS. adi. [ adfeititius , Lat.J 

That which is taken in to complete fomething cife, though 
originally' extrinfick ; fupplementid ; additional. 

Abstraction, n.f. [adjhiflio, Lat.] 

The aCt of binding together ; and applied, generally, to me- 
dicaments and applications, which have the power of making 
the part eontra£h 

To ADVANCE, v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 

1. To bring forward, in the local fenfe. 

Now morn, her rofy fteps inth’ caflem clime 
Advancing, fiiw’d the earth with orient pearl. Parad. Lofl. 

2. To raife to preferment; to aggrandize. 

The declaration of the greatnefs of Mordccai, whereunto 
the king advanced him. EJiher, x. 2. 

3. To improve. 

What laws can be advifed more proper and effectual to ad- 
vance the nature of man to its highelt perfection, than thefe pre- 
cepts of cliriflianity ? Tillotfon. 

4. To heighten; to grace ; to giveluftre to. 

As the calling dignifies the man, fo the man much more ad- 
vances Ins calling. As a garment, though it warms the body, 
lias a return with an advantage, being much more wormed by 
it. South's Sermons. 

5. To forward; to accelerate. 

Thefe three laft were flower than the ordinary Indian wheat 
of ilfelf ; and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

6. Topropofc; to offer to the publick. 

I dare not advance my opinion againft the judgment of fo 
great an author ; but I think it fair to leave the decifion to die 
publick. Drydens Fables , Prcf 

Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, 

But catch the fpreading notion of die town. Pop. Eff. mCrit. 

To Adva'nce. v- n. 

1. To come forward. 

At this the youth, whofe vent’rous foul 
No fears of magick art controul. 

Advanc'd in open fight. Parr.cl. 

2 . To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and not deceive and 
fweli themfclves with a little articulated air, fhould not take 
words for real entities in nature, till they can frame clear and 
diftinCt ideas of thofe entities. Locke. 

Adva'nce. n.f [from to advance.] 

1 . The act of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a refolution to 
quit, or defend, the town, according to the manner of the ene- 
my’s advance towards it. Clarendon, b. viii. 

So, like the fun’s advance, your titles fhow; 

Which, a he rifes, docs the warmer grow. Waller. 

A tendency to come forward to meet a lover ; an aCt of invi- 
tation. 

In vain are all the practis'd wiles, 

In vain thofe eyes would love impart; 

Not th’ advances, all the fmiles, 
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His genius was below 
The (kill of ev’ry r common beau ; 

Who, tho’ he cannot fpell, is wile 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes ; 

And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. Swift's Mil 

He has delcribcd the unworthy paflion of the godde&C 
lypfo, and the indecent advances flie made to detain him fr 
his own country. Pope's Odyjfey, b, vii. ^ 

3. Progreflion ; rife from one point to another. 

Our Saviour raifed the ruler’s daughter, the widow’s f 
and Lazarus ; the firft of thefe, when fhe had juft expired’ 
the fecond, as he was carried to the grave on his bier ; andV 
third, after he had been fome time buried. And having 1/ 
thefe gradual advances, manifefted his divine power, he ft J if 
exerted the higheft and moft glorious degree of it ; and raifed 
himfelf alfo by his own all-quickening virtue, and according 
his own exprefs prediction. Atterburfs Sermons 

Men of ftudy and thought, that reafon right, and are lovcri 
of truth, do make no great advances in their dilcoveriex of ip 

Locke of Human Underjlanding. , § , 

4. Improvement ; progrefs towards perfection. 6> s 

The principle and objed of the greatelb importance in the 
world to the good of mankind, and for the advance and per . 
feding of human nature. Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

Advancement, n.f [avancement, Fr.J 

1. The ad of coming forward. 

This refinement having begun about the time of the revolu- 
tion, I had fome fliarc in the honour of promoting it; and I 
obferve, that it makes daily advancements , and, I hope, in time 
will raife our language to the utmoft perfection. Swift, 

2. The ftate of being advanced ; preferment. J ' 

During whofe reign, the Percies of the North 
I'indinghis ufurpation moft unjuft. 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the throne. 

Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. p. i, 

3. The ad of advancing another. 

In his own grace lie doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. Shakefpeare' s K Lear. 

4. Improvement. 

Nor can we conceive it may be unwelcome unto thofe ho- 
noured worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learning. 

Brown's Pref. to Vulgar Errours. 
AdvaNcer. n.f. [from advance] 

He that advances any thing; a promoter; forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged no 
advancer of tile king’s matters, the king faid to Ins folicitor 
Bacon, who was his kinfman, How, tell me truly, what fay you 
of your coufin that is gone t Bacon's Apothegms. 

Let us add only this concerning this Litter fort, that they are 
greater advancers of defamatory defigns, than the very fii ft con- 
trivers. Government of the Tongue, C. 

ADVA'NTAGE. n.f. [wantage, Fr.] 

1. Superiority; often with of or over before a perfon. 

In the pradical prudence of managing fuch gifts, the laity 
may have fome advantage over the clergy ; whofe experience 
is, and ought to be, lefs of this world than the others. Sprat. 

All other forts and feds of men would evidently have the 
advantage of us, and a much furcr title to happinefs than we. 

After bury s Preface to his Sermons. 

2. Superiority gained by ftratagem, or unlawful means. 

T he common law hath left them this benefit, whereof they 
make advantage, and wreft it to their bad purpoies. 

_ Spenfcr' s State of Ireland. 

But fpecially he took advantage of the night for fuch privy 
attempts, infomuch that the bruit of hi 3 manlinels was ip re id 
every- where. 2 Mace. viii. 7. 

It is a noble and a fure defiance of a great malice, backed 
with a great intereft ; which yet can have no advantage of a 
man, but from his own expectations of fomething that is with- 
out him. South’s Sermons. 

As foon as he was got to Sicily, they fent for him back ; de- 
figning to take advantage , and profecute him in the abfcnce of 
his friends. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Rome. 

3. Opportunity ; convenience. 

I befcech you. 

If you think fit, or that it may be done. 

Give me advantage of fome brief difeourfe 

With Defdemona alone. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

4. Favourable circumftances. 

Like jewels to advantage fet. 

Her beauty by the fhade does get. Waller. 

A face, which is ovcr-flufticd, appears to advantage in the 
deepefl fcarlet, and the darkclt complexion is not a little alle- 
viated by a black hood. Atldifon. Spectator, N" 205. 

True wit is nature to advantage drefs’d, 

W hat oft was thought, but ne’er fo well exprefs’d. 

. Pope's Effay on Critic! fin. 

5. Gain ; profit. 

For thou faidft, what advantage will it be unto thee, and what 
profit fhall I have, if I be clcanfed from my iin ? JolyXxxv. 3. 

Certain 
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Certain it is, that advantage now fits in the room of confu- 
te, and rtccrs all. South ' 1 Sermons. 

6. Overplus; fomething more than the mere lawful gain. 

O my gentle Hubert, 

We owe thee much ; within this wall of flefh 

There is a foul counts thee her creditor. 

And with advantage means to pay thy love. 

Shakefpeare s King John. 

You faid, you neither lend nor borrow . 

Upon advantage. Shake]} Merchant of Venue. 

7 Prepondcrafion on one fide of the companion. 

Much more fhould the confideration of this pattern arm us 
with patience againft ordinary calamities ; efpeciaUv it we con- 
fider his example with this advantage, that though his flitter- 
ing were wholly undeferved, and not for himfelf but for us, 
yet he bore them patiently. Tillotfon. 

To Advantage, v . a. [from the noun.] 

1. To benefit. . _ „ . 

Convey what I fet down to my lady : it fhall advantage 

more than ever the bearing of letter did. 

Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely ordered 
by nature, that pain fhould accompany the reception of fevcral 

Locke. 


ideas. 


We fhould have purfued fome other way, more effectual, for 
d iff refling the common enemy, and advantaging ourfelvc s.Swift. 

The trial hath endamag’d thee no way. 

Rather more honour left, and more efteem ; 

Me naught advantag’d, miffing what I aim'd. Par. Regained. 

2. To promote; to bring forward , to gain ground. 

To ennoble it with die fpirit that inlpircs the Royal Society, 
were to advantage it in one of the belt capacities in which it is 
iir.provcable. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, Pref. 

Ad vaNtaGED. adi. [from to advantage.] 

Poflefled of advantages. 

In the moil advantaged tempers, this difpofition is but compa- 
rative; whereas die moft of men labour under di I ad vantages, 
which nothing can rid them off. Glanv Sccpfis Scientifica. 

AdvaNtage-ground. n.f. Ground diat gives fuperiority, 
and opportunities of annoyance or refiftance. 

This excellent man, who flood not upon the advantage- 
ground before, from die time of his promotion to die archbifho- 
prick, or rather from that of his being commiflioner of the trea- 
sury, exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy, and re- 
proach, and malice of men of all qualities and conditions ; who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarendon. 

Advanta'geous. adj. [avantageux, Fr.] 

1. Of advantage; profitable; ufeful; opportune; convenient. 

The time of ficknefs, or affliction, is, like the cool of the day 
to Adam, a feafon of peculiar propriety for the voice of God to 
be heard ; and may be improved into a very advantageous op- 
portunity of begetting or incrcafing fpiritual life in the foul. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Here perhaps 

Some advantageous act may be atchiev’d 

By fudden onfet, eitiier with hell-fire 

'I o wafte his whole creation ; or peflefs 

All as our own. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. ii. /. 363. 

2. It is ufed with relation to perfons, and followed by to. 

Since every painter paints himfelf in his own works, ’tis ad- 
vantageous to him to know himfelf, to the end that he may cul- 
tivate thofe talents which make his genius. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Ad v anta'geousl Y. adv. [from advantageous.] 

Convcniendy; opportunely; profitably 

It was advantageoufiy fituated, there being an eafy paffage 
from it to /Egypt, /Ethiopia, Perfia, and India, by fea. Arbuth. 

Advanta'geousni ss. n.f. [from advantageous.] 

Quality of beuig advantageous ; profitablcnefs ; ufefulnefs ; 
convenience. 

The laft property, which qualifies God for the fitteft object 
of our lov e, is, the advantageoufnefs of his to us, both in the 
prefent and the future life. Boyle's Seraphic Love. 

To ADV EN E. v. n. [advent 0, Lat.] 

I o accede to fomething ; to become part of fomething cife, 
without being eflential , to be fuperadded. 

A fixth caufe confidcred in judicature, is ftiled an accidental 
caufe ; and die accidental of any act, is faid to be whatever ad- 
ver.es to the aCt itfelf already fubftantiated. Ah fife's Parergon. 

Adve'nient. adj. [adveniens, Lat.] 

Advening ; coming from outward caufes ; fuperadded. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftinCt fubllance from the body, and 
cxtrinfecdly ad- mi ent, be a great error in philofophy, almoft all 
the world hath hitherto been miftaken. 

Glanville's Vanity of Dogmatifm. 
being thus divided from truth in themfclves, they are yet 
farther removed by advemcit deception ; for they are daily 
mocked into error by fubtler devifers Brown’s Vtdg. Errours. 

Advent, n.f. [from ad mtus ; that is, adyentus Redemptoris.] 
The name of one of die holy feafons, iignifying the coming ; 
that is, the coming of our Saviour ; which is made the fubject of 
our devotion during the four weeks before Chriltina*. 
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AdveNtine. adj. [from advenio, esdventum.] 

Adventitious; that which is extrinfically added ; that whit n 
comes from outward caufes : a word ftarcely in uie. 

As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true, that, if the pro- 
portion of the adventine heat be gready predominant to the na - 
tural heat and fpirits of the body, it tendeth to di Ablution or 
notable alteration. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory , N J 836. 

Adventi'tious. adi. [ adventitias , Lat.] 

That which advenes; accidental; fupervenient ; extrinfi- 
cally added, not effentially inherent. 

Difeafes of continuance get an advent. clous ftrength from 
cuftom, befides their material caufe from the humour .. Bacon. 

Though we may call the obvious colours natural, and the 
others adventitious ; yet fuch changes of colours, from whatfo- 
ever caufe they proceed, may be properly enough taken jn, to 
illuftratc the prefent fubjeCl. Boyle on Colours, 

If his blood boil, and th’ adventitious fire 
Rais’d by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat ; 

Waters arc brought, which by decoction get 
New coolnefs. Dryd. ‘Juvenal, Sat. v. 

Of this we have an inftance in the gem-kind ; where, of all 
the many forts reckoned up by lapidaries, there are not above 
three or four that are original ; their diverfitics, as to lufire, 
colour, and hardnefs, arifing from the different admixture of 
other adventitious mineral matter. Woodwards Natural Hijl. 

AdveNtive. n.f. [from advenio, Lat.] The thing or perlon 
that comes from without : a word not now in ufc. 

That the natives be not fo many, but that there may be el- 
bow-room enough for them, and for the ad ent Ives alfo. 

Bacon’s Advice to Sir George Villicrs. 

Adve'ntual. adj. [from advent.] 

Relating to the feafon of advent. 

J do alfo daily ufe one other collect ; as, namely, the collects 
adventual, quadragcfimal, pafchal, or pentccoflal, for their pro- 
per feafons. Bijhop Sauudcrfon upon Subrnijficn to Ujurpers. 

ADVENTURE, n.f. [French.] 

1 . An accident ; a chance ; a hazard ; an event of which we have 
no direction. 

The general fummoned three .caftles that were near : one 
defperate of fuccour, and not defirous to difpute the defence, 
prefently yielded ; but two flood upon their adventure. 

Sir John Heyward. 

2 . In this fenfe is ufed the phrafe, at all adventures ; [a l' adven- 
ture, Fr.J By chance ; without any rational fcheme. 

Blows flew at all adventures , wounds and death; given r.nd 
taken unexpected ; many fearce knowing their enemies from 
their friends. Sir John Hayward. 

Where the mind does not perceive this probable connection, 
there men’s opinions are the effects of chance and hazard, of a 
mind floating at all adventures, without choice and without di- 
rection. 

3. The occafion of cafual events ; an enterprife in which fome- 
thing muft be left to hazard. 

For I muft love, and am refolv’d, to try 
My fate, or, failing in th’ adventure, die. Dryden’s Fables. 
This noun, with all its derivatives, are frequently written 
without ad ; as, venture, venturous. 

To Adi e'nture. v. n. [adventurer, Fr.] 

1. To try the chance ; to dare. 

Be not angry, 

Moft mighty princefs, that I have adventur'd 
To try your taking of a falfe report. Shakefp. CymbeUne. 
The tender and delicate woman among you, which would 
not adventure to fet the foie of her foot upon the ground, for 
delieatenefs and tendernefs. Deuter. xxviii. 26. 

2. In an active fenfe, to put into the power of chance. 

For my father fought for you, and adaenturtd his life for, and 
delivered you out of the hand of Midian. fudges, ix. 1 -. 

3. It is often ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; as, he adventured 

Adventurer, n.f. [ adventurler , Fr.] 

He that fecks occafions of hazard ; he that puts himfelf in 
She hands of chance. 

He is a great adventurer , faid he. 

That hath his fword through hard afiay forgone. 

And now hath vow’d, till he avenged be 
Of that defpight, never to wear none. Fairy Qs>cen, b. ii. 
The kings of England did not make the conquclt of Ireland 
their own work ; it was begun by particular adventurers , and 
other voluntaries, who came to feck their fortunes in Ireland. 

t , • n . . . , , Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

In this action, highly commendable, he intended to hazard 
his own aClion, that fo the more eafily he might win advent ur- 
m, who elfe were like to be lefs forward. Sir W. Raid oh' s EF. 

Had it not been for the Britiih, which the late ware drew 
over, and of adventurers or foldiersfeatedhere, the country had, 
by the laft war, and plague, been left, in a manner, deftitute. 

Their wc J.hy ,r,Je f, om pirac>5 "**»** 

Our merchants fhall no more advent' rers be. Beyder. 

AdveN- 
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Adventurous, adj. [adventureux, Fr.] 

I. He that is inclined to adventures; and, confequcntly, bold, 
daring, courageous. 

At land and lea, in many a doubtful fight. 

Was never known a more advent' rous knight ; 

Who oftner drew his fword, and always tor the right. 

Dryi. Hind and Panther. 
Applied to things ; that which is full of hazard ; which re- 
quires courage ; dangerous. 

But I’ve already troubled you too long. 

Nor dare attempt a more advent' rous fong. 

My humble verfc demands a foftcr theme ; 

A painted meadow, or a purling ftream. Addifon. 

AdveNturously. adv. [from adventurous.] 

After an adventurous manner ; boldly ; daringly. 

They are both hanged ; and fo would this be, if he durft 
fteal any thing adventuroujly. Shakefpcare's Henry V. 

Adventuresome, adj. [from adventure.] 

The fame with adventurous : a low word, fcarccly ufed in 
writing. 

Adve'nturesomeness. n.f. [from aduenturrfome] 

The quality of being advcnturefomc. Did?. 

ADVERB, n.f. [aeherbittm, Lat.] 

A word joined to a verb or adjcdlivc, and folely applied to 
the ufc of qualifying and reftraining the latitude of their figni- 
fication, by the intimation of 1‘ome circumftance thereof ; as, 
of quality, manner, degree. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Thus we fay, he runs fwiftly ; the bird flies aloft ; he lives 
virtuoujly. 

Adve'rbial. adj. [adverbialis, Lat.] 

That which has the quality or ftrudhirc of an adverb. 

An ve'riually. adv. [ adverlialiter , Lat.] 

Like an adverb ; in the manner of an adverb. 

I Ihould think alt a was joined adverbially with tremit, did 
Virgil make ufc of fo equivocal a fyntax. AddiJ. Rem. on Italy. 

Adve'rsajsle. adj. [from adverfe.] 

Contrary to ; oppolitc to. Did 7 . 

ADVERSARIA, n.f. [Lat. A book, as it Ihould feem, in 
which Debtor and Creditor were fet in oppofition.J A com- 
mon-place ; a book to note in. 

Thefe parchments arc fuppofed to have been St. Paul’s ad- 
v erf aria. Bulls Sermons. 

Adversary, n.f. [adverfaire, Fr. adverfarius, Lat.] 

An opponent; antagonift; enemy: generally applied to 
tliofc that have verbal or judicial quarrels ; as, controvertifls or 
litigants : fometimcs.to an opponent in iinglc combat. It may 
lbmetimcs imply an open profefiion of enmity ; as we fay, a 
fecret enemy is worfc than an open adverfary. 

Yet am I noble, as the adverfary 
T come to cope. Shakefpcare's King Lear. 

Thofe rites and ceremonies of the church, therefore, which 
were the felf-famc now that they were, when holy and virtuous 
men maintained them againft profane and deriding ad erfaries , 
her own children have in dcrilion Hooker , b. i. § i. 

Mean while th’ adverfary of God and man, 

Satan, with thoughts inflam’d, of highelt defign. 

Puts on fwift wings. Milton's Paradife Loft , l. ii. I. (no. 

An adverfary , on the contrary, makes a ftricter fearch into 
us, and difeovers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers. 
A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues; an enemy inflames his 
crimes. ~ Addifon. SpeUator, N“ 399. 

Adve'rp ative. adj. [aclvcrfatlvus, Lat.] 

A term of grammar, applied to a word which makes fome 
oppofition or variety ; as in this fentence : This diamond is 
orient , but it is rough. But is an advcrfitive conjunction. 
ADVERSE, adj. [adverfus, Lat.] 

In profc it has now the accent on the firft fvllablc ; in verfe 
it is accented on the firft by Shakejpeare ; on either, indifferent- 
ly, by Milton ; on the laft, by Dryden ; on the lirft, by Rof- 

common. _ . 

j. Acting with contrary directions; as, two bodies in colhfion. 

YVas I for this nigh wreckt upon the fea, 

And twice, by adverfe winds, from England’s bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime. Shakefp. Henry V I. 

As when two polar winds blowing adverfe , 

Upon theCronian fea together drive 

Mountains of ice. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. I. 2S9. 

With adverfe blaft up-turns them from - the South, 

Notus and Afcr. _ Hid. /. 701. 

A cloud of fmoke envelopes either hoft, 

And all at once the combatants are loft ; 

Darkling they join advrrfr, and fliock unfeen ; 

Couriers with couriers juftling, men with men. Dryd. 

1. Figuratively, contrary to the with or defire ; thence, calami- 
tous; afflictive ; pernicious. It is oppofed to profperous. 

What if he hath decreed, that I fhall firft 
Be try’d in humble ftate, and things adverfe-. 

By tribulations, injuries, infults, 

Contempts, and fcorns, and fnares, and violence. P ar. Reg. 

Some the prevailing malice of the great. 

Unhappy men, or adverfe fate, 

Sunk deep into the gulfs of an affl idled ftate. Rofcommon. 
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3. Pcrfonally opponent ; the perfon that counteracts another, or 
contefts any thing. 

Well fhc faw her father was grown her adverfe party; and 
yet her fortune fuch, as fhc muft favour her rivals. Sidney. 
Adve'rsity. n.f. [ad jo jit, , h r.J 

Affliction ; calamity ; that is, oppofition to our withes. 

1. Thecaufeof ourforrow; affliction; misfortune. In this Icnfe 
it may have a plural. 

Let me embrace thefe four adverftties. 

For wife men fay, it is the wifelt courle. Shakefp. Hen. VI, 

2. The ftate of uuhappinefs ; mifery. 

Sweet are the ufes of adverfety , 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous. 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shak. As you like it. 
Concerning deliverance itfelf from all adverftty , we ufe not 
to fay men arc in adverftty, whenfoever they feel any fm^ ][ 
hinderancc of their welfare in this world, but when feme not- 
able affliction or crofs, lbme great calamity or trouble, bcfall- 
cth them. Hooker, b. v. § 48, 

A remembrance of the good ufe he had made of profperity, 
contributed to fupport his mind under the heavy weight of ad- 
verftty, which then lay upon him. Atterbury's Sermons. 

Adve'rsly. adv. [from adverfe.] 

In an adverfe manner ; oppofitely ; unfortunately. 

What I think, I utter, and fpend my malice in my breath. 
Meeting two fuch wcalfmen as you are, (I cannot call you Lv- 
curguflcs) if the drink you give me touch my palate adierjlfl 
make a crooked face at it. Shakefp. Coriotanus. 

To ADVE'RT. v. n. [adverto, Lat.] 

To attend to ; to regard ; to obferve ; with the particle to 
before the objedt of regard. 

The mind of man being not capable at once to advert to 
more than one thing, a particular view and examination of 
fuch an innumerable number of vaft bodies, will afford matter 
of admiration. Ray on the Creation. 

Now to the univerfal whole advert ; 

The earth regard as of that whole a part ; 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 

Witncfs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. Blackmorc. 
W e fometimes fay. To advert the mind to an objert. 
Adve'rtence. n.f. [from advert.'] 

Attention to ; regard to ; confideration. 

Chriftianity may make Archimedes his challenge; give it 
but where it may fet its foot ; allow but a fober advertence 
to its propofals, and it will move the whole world. 

Decay of Piety. 

Adve'rtenc y. n.f. [from advert.] 

The fame with advertence. Attention; regard; heedfulnels. 

'I’oo much aduerteniy is not your talent ; or elfe you had 
fled from that text, as from a rock. Swift. 

To ADVERTISE., v. a. [advertir, Fr.] 

It is now fpoken with the accent upon the laft fyllablc ; but 
appears to have been anciently accented on the fecond. 

1. To inform another; to give intelligence ; with an accufative 
of the perfon informed. 

The hiftiop did require a refpite. 

Wherein he might the king his lord advertife. 

Whether our daughter were legitimate. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
As I by friends am well advertifed. 

Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

Bilhop of Exeter, his elder brother, 

With many more confederates arc in arms. 

Shakejpeare' s Richard III. 

2. To inform; to give notice ; with e/“ before the fubject of in- 
formation. 

The death of Sclymus nothing fufpcdled, Fcrhatcs, undcr- 
ftanding that Solyman expedted more affured advertilemem, 
fent unto the other Balias ; unto whom he declared the death 
of the emperor : of which they, by another meffenger, adver- 
tifed Solyinan ; firming thofe letters with all their hands and 
feals. Knolles's Hi fiery of the Turks. 

They were to advertife the chief hero of the dilfreffes of his 
fubjedts, occafioned by his abfencc, to crave his fuccour, and 
folicitc him to haften his return. Dryd. Pref. Dttfrejn. 

3. To give notice of any thing, by means of an advertifement in 
the publick prints ; as, He advertifed his lofs. 

Advertisement, or Advertisement, n.f. [advertift- 
went, Fr.] 

1. Jnftrudtion; admonition. . • 

— ’Tis all men’s office to fpeak patience 

To thofe, that wring under the load of forrow ; 

But no man’s virtue nor fufficiency. 

To lie fo moral, when he (hall endure 
The like himfelf : therefore give me no counfcl ; 

My griefs are louder than advertifement. 

Sbakefpeare’s Much ado about Nothing. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

Then, as a cunning prinift that ufeth fpies, 

If they return no news, doth nothing know ; 

But if they make advertifement of lies. 

The prince’s counfel all awry do go. Sir John Davi^ 


Prior. 
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He had received advertifement, that the party, which was fent 
for his relief from London, had received iomebrufc in Somer- 
cdhire, which would much retard their march. Clarendon . 

The drum and trumpet, by their fevcral founds Icrvc for 
manv kinds of advertijiments, in military affairs : die bells lerve 
to proclaim a fcarc-iire ; and, in fome places, water-breaches ; 
the departure of a man, woman, or child ; time of divine fer- 
vice; the hour of the day; day of the month. Holder. 

3. Notice of any thing publifhed in a paper of intelligence. 
Advertiser, n.f [advert ifeur, l r.J 

j. He that gives intelligence or information. 

2. The paper in which advertifements are publifhed. 
Advertising, or Adveri i'sing. part. adj. [from auvertfe.] 
Active in giving intelligence; monitory: a word not now 111 

ufe. 

As I was then 

Advertiftng, and holy to your bufmefs. 

Not changing heart with habit, I am ftill 
Attornied at your fervice. Shakejp. Meafore for Meafta e. 
To Adve'sperate. v. n. [advefpero, Lat.] 

To draw towards evening. Ehrt. 

Ad . i ce. n f [avis, advis , Fr. from advifu low Latin.] 
j. Counfel; inftrudion : except that inftrueftion implies fupeno- 
rity, and advice may be given by equals or inferiors. 

Break we our match up, and, by my advice. 

Let us impart what we have fecn to-night 

Unto young Hamlet. Shakefp. Ha mat. 

O troubled, weak and coward, as thou art ! 

Without thy poor advice , the lab’ring heart 
To worfe extremes with Iwifter fteps would run ; 

Not fav’d by virtue, yet by vice undone. 

2. Rcflcdfion ; prudent conlideration ; as, he always ads with 
good advice. 

What he hath won, that he hath fortified : 

So hot a fpeed, with fuch advice difpos’d. 

Such temperate order, in fo fierce a courfe. 

Doth want example. Shakefp. King ‘John, 

3. Confultation ; deliberation; with the particle with. 

Great princes, for the molt part, taking advice with work- 
men, with no lefs coft, fet their things together. Bacon's EJf. 

4. Intelligence ; as, the merchants received advice of their lofs. 
This fenfc is fomewhat low, and chiefly commercial. 

Advi'ce-boat. n.f. A veffel employed to bring intelligence. 
Advisable, adj. [from advije.] Prudent; fit to be advifed. 
Some judge it add-fable for a man to account with his heart 
every day ; and this, no doubt, is the beft and fureft courfe; 
for ftill the oftner, the better. South’s Sermons. 

It is not advifable to reward, where men have the tendernefs 
not to punifti. L’Eftrange's Fables. 

Advi'sableness. n.f [from advifable.] The quality of being 
advifable, or fit; fitnefs ; propriety. 

To ADVISE, v. a. [advijer, Fr.J 

1, To counfel ; with the particle to before the thing advifed. 

If you do ftir abroad, go arm’d. 

———Arm’d, brother! 

Brother, I advife you to the beft. Shak. K. Lear. 

I would advije all gentlemen to learn merchants accounts, 
and not to think it a Ikill that belongs not to them. Locke. 

W lien I confider the fcruples and cautions I here lay in your 
way, raethinks it looks as if I advifed you to fomething which 
I would have offered at, but in effeft not done. Idem. 

2. To give information ; to inform; to make acquainted with 
any thing ; often with the particle of before the thing told. 

You were advis’d, his flelh was capable 
Of wounds and fears; and that his forward fpirit 
Would lift him, where inoft trade of danger rang’d. 

Sbakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 
Such dilcourfe bring on, 

As may advife him of his happy ftate ; 

Happinefs in his pow’r, left free to will. Paradife Loft. 

A polling meffenger difpatch’d from hence. 

Of this fair troop advis'd ihciraged prince. Dryden' s JEncid. 
To Advi'se. v. n. 

1. Toconfult; with the particle with before the perfon con- 
lultcd ; as, he advifed with his companions. 

2. To confider ; to deliberate. 

Advife if this be worth 
Attempting, or to fit indarknefs here; 

Hatching vain empires. Miltons Paradife Loft , b. ii. 

Advi'sed. participial adj. [from advife.] 

1. Adting with deliberation and defign; prudent; wife. 

Let his travel appear rather in his dilcourfe, than in his ap- 
parel or gefture ; and, in his difeourfe, let him be rather ad- 
vifed in his atffwers, than forward to tell ftoi ies. Bacon's Eft. 
Hi’ Almighty Father, where lie fits 
Shrin’d in his fandluary of heav’n fecurc, 

Confulting on the fum of things forcfeen. 

This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. Paradife Loft , b.v i. 

2. Performed witli deliberation ; done on purpofc ; adted with de- 
fign. 

By that which we work naturally, as, when we breathe, 
neep, and move, we fet forth the glory of God,- as natural 
Vol. I. 
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agents do ; albeit we have no exprefs purpofe to make that our 
end, nor any advifed determination therein to follow a law. 

1 Hooker , b. 1. p. 49. 

In my fchool-days, when I had loft one ftiaft, 

I fhot his fellow of the fell-lame flight. 

The felf-fame way, with more advifed watch. 

To find the other forth ; by venturing both, 

I oft found both. Shakefp. Merchant oj V mice. 

Advi'sedly. adv. [from advifed.] Deliberately; purpofely; 

by defign ; prudently. , 

Surprize may be made by moving things* when the party is 
in hafte, and cannot ltay to confider advifedly of that which is 
moved. Bacon, Efthy xx 1.1. 

Thou ftileft fccond thoughts (which are by all allowed the 
beft) a rclaple; and talkeftof a quagmire, where no man ever 
ftuck fait; and accufcft conftancy of mifehief in what is na- 
tural* and advifedly undertaken. . Sir John Suckling. 

Advi'sedness. n.f. [lrom advifed.] Deliberation; cool and 
prudent procedure. 

While things are in agitation, private men may modcitly 
tender their thoughts to the confideration of tliofc that are in 
authority ; to whole care it belongeth, in prclcribing concern- 
ing indifferent things, to proceed with all juft advifednefs and 
moderation. Saundeijon s ft udgment in one View. 

Advi'sement. n.f [advif-ment, I r.J 

1. Counfcl; information. 

Mote I wote. 

What ftrange adventure do ye now purfue ? 

Perhaps my fuccour, or advifement meet, 

Mote Head you much your purpofe to fubdue. Fairy jjluccn. 
I will, according to your advifement , declare the evils, which 
feem mod hurtful. Spenfer s State of Ireland. 

2. It is taken like wife; in old writers, for prudence and circum- 
fpedlion. It is now, in both fenfes, antiquated. 

Advi'ser. n.f [from advife.] The perfon that advifes, or gives 
counfel ; a counfellor. 

Here, free from court-compliances, he walks. 

And with himfelf, his beft advifer, talks. LValler. 

They never fail of their moft artful and indefatigable ad- 
drefs, to filcnce this impertinent advifer , whole feverity awes 
their cxceffes. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Adula'tion. n.f. [ adulation , Fr. aclulatio , Lat.J Flattery ; 

. high compliment. 

O be fick, great Greatnefs ! 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think’ft thou the firy fever will go out. 

With titles blown from adulation ? Shakefp. Henry V. 

They who flattered him moft before, mentioned him n«w 
with the greateft bitternefs, and called him now the corrupter 
of the king, and betrayc^of the people ; without imputing the 
lcaft crime to him, committed fince the time of that exalted 
adulation, or that was not then as much known to them, as it 
could be now. Clarendon. 

Adula'tor. n.f. [ adulator , Lat.] A flatterer. Dirt. 

A'dulatory .adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] Flattering; full of com- 
pliments. 

A D U' L T. adj. [adultus, Lat.J Grown up ; paft the age of in- 
fancy and weaknefs. 

They would appear lefs able to approve themfelves, not only 
to the cdnfeffor, but even to the catechift, in their adult age, 
than they were in their minority ; as having fcarceever thought 
of the principles of their religion, iincc they conned them to 
avoid correction. Decay of Piety. 

The earth, by thefe applauded fchools, ’tis faid, 

This fingle crop of men and women bred ; 

Who grown adult, (fo chance. It feems, enjoin’d) 

Did, male and female, propagate their kind. Blackmore. 

Adu'lt. n.f. A perfon above the age of infancy, or grown 
to fome degree of ftrength ; fometimes full grown : a word ufed 
chiefly by medicinal writers. 

The deprelflon of the cranium, without a fracture, can but 
feldom occur ; and then it happens to children, whole bones 
are more pliable and foft than thofe of adults. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Adultness. n.f. [from adult.] The ftate of being adult. 
Sec Adolescence. Dirt. 

To AduYter. v.a. [adulterer, Fr. adulter 0, Lat.] To com- 
mit adultery with another : a word not daflical. 

His challc wife 

He adulters ftill : his thoughts lye with a whore. Ben. Johnf. 

Adulterant, n.f. [adulterans, Lat.J The perfon or tiling 
which adulterates. - ° 

ro Adulterate, v.a. [adulterer, Fr. adultero, Lat.] 

1. To commit adultery. 

But fortune, oh ! 

Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 

And witli her golden hand hath pluckt on France. 

„ , , , Shakefp. King ’John* 

2. 1 o corrupt by fome foreign admixture ; to contaminate. 

Common pot-aftics, bought of them that fell it in ftiops,who 
are not (o foohfhly knavilh, as to adulterate them with fiilc- 
petre, which is much dearer than pot-afhes. Boyle 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 
L tution. 
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tion, that it (hould not at all adulterate the images of his mind ; 
yet this fccond nature would alter the crafts of his underftand- 
ing. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifca, c. xvi. 

The prefent war has fo adulterated our tongue with ftrange 
words, that it would be impoflible for one of our great grand- 
fathers to know what his poilerity have been doing. Spectator. 

Adulterate, adj. [from To adulterate.] 

1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 

I am poffefs’d with an adulterate blot ; 

My blood is mingled with the grime of luff ; 

Being (trumpeted by thy contagion. Skakcjp. Came, 

— That inceftuous, that adulterate bead. Idem , . 

2. Corrupted with fome foreign mixture. 

It does indeed differ no more, than the maker of adulterate 
wares docs from the vender of them. Gavermn. of the Tongue. 

They will have all their gold and fdver, and may keep their 
adulterate copper at home ; for wc are determined not to pur- 
chafe it with our manufactures. Swift's Mifcellanies. 

Adij'lter aten ess. n.f. [from adulterate .] The quality or 
(late of being adulterate, or counterfeit. 

Adulteration, n.f [from adulterate.] 

1 . The a£t of adulterating or corrupting by foreign mixture ; 
contamination. 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal fimplc, is an 
adulteration , or counterfeiting : but if it be done avowedly, and 
without difguifing, it may be a great faving of the richer me- 
tal. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 798. 

2. The (late of being adulterated, or contaminated. 

Such tranflations are like the adulteration of the noblcft wines, 
where fomething of the colour, fpirit, and flavour, will re- 
main ; and, while they pleafe fome injudicious palates, do 
only raife the indignation of every goodtaftc. Felton on the Gaff. 

Adu'lterer. n.f. [adulter, Lat.] The perfon guilty of adul- 
tery. 

With what impatience mull the mufe behold. 

The wife by hei procuring hufband fold ; 

For tho’ the law makes null th’ adulterers deed 

Of lands to her, the cuckold may fucceed. Dryd. Juvenal. 

Adu'lteress. n.f [from adulterer.] A woman that com- 
mits adulter)'. 

The Spartan lady replied, when (he was alked. What was 
the puni(hment for adultcrejfss ? There are no fuch things here. 

Government of the Tongue , § 3. 

A robe of tiflue, (tiff with golden wire ; 

An upper vcfl, once Helen’s rich attire ; 

From Argos by the fam’d adidt'refs brought ; 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dry. Fir. 

Adu'lt erin e. n.f. [adulterine, Fr. aduiterinus, Lat.j A child 
born of an adultercfs : a term of canon law. 

Adulterous, adj. [adulter, Lat.] Guilty of adultery. 

Th’ adulterous Antony, mod: large 
In his abominations, turns you off. 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

That nofes it againft us. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
An adulterous perfon is tied to reftitution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable ; and to make proviiion for the children, 
that thev may not injure the legitimate. Taylor. 

Think on whole faith th’ adult'rous youth rcly’d ; 

Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride ? Dryd. Ain. 

ADU'LTERY. n.f. [adidterium, Lat.] The act of violat- 
ing the bed of a married perfon. 

All thy domcltic griefs at home be left, 

The wife’s adult' ry, with the fervant’s theft; 

And (the mod racking thought, which can intrude) 

Forget falfe friends, and their ingratitude. Dryd. Jiruen. 

Adu'mbrant. adj. [from adumbrate .] That which gives a 
flight refemblance. 

To ADU'MBR ATE. v. a. [ adumbro , Lat.] 

To fhadow out ; to give a flight likenefs ; to exhibit a faint 
refemblance, like that which (hadows afford of the bodies 
which they reprefent. 

Heaven is defigned for our reward, as well as refeue ; and 
therefore is adumbrated by all thofe pofitive excellencies, which 
can endear or recommend. Decay of Piety. 

AoumbraTion. n.f. [from adumbrate.] 

1. The act of adumbrating, or giving a flight and imperfect re- 
prefentation. See ADUMBRAT E. 

To make fome adumbration of that we mean, the interiour 
is rather an impuliion or contufion of the air, than an elifion or 
fc&ion of the fame. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 187. 

2. The flight and imperfect representation of a thing; a faint 
(ketch. 

The obfervers view but the backflde of the hangings ; the 
right one is on the other fide the grave : and our knowledge is 
hut like thofe broken ends ; at beft a raott confufed adumbra- 
ticn. Glanville's Scep/is Scientifica. 

T hofe of the fir It fort have fome adumbration of the rational 
nature, as vegetables have of the fenfible. Hales’s Origin. 

Aduna'tion. n. f. [from ad and units, Lat.] The (late of be- 
ing united; union: a word of little ufc. 

"When, by glaciation, wood, draw, dud, and water, arc 
fuppofed to be united into one lump, the cold does not caufc 
any real union or adunation, but only hardening the aqueous parts 
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of the liquor into ice; the other bodies, being accidentally prefent 
in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not really united. Boil 

Adu'ncit v. n.f. [aduncitas, Lat.] Crookednefs ; flexure m 
wards ; hookednds. 

There can be no queftion, but the aduncity of the pounces 
and beaks of the hawks, is the caufe of the great and habitual 
immorality of thofe animals. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Sa-ib 

Adu'nque. adj. [adrncus, Lat.] Crooked; bending inwards ' 
hooked. 

The birds that are fpeakers, are parrots, pies, jays, daws 
and ravens ; of which parrots have an adur.que bill, but the reil 
not. Bacons Nat. Hijl. N g 2? 8 

A'dvocacy. n.f. [from advocate.] The adt of pleading; vin- 
dication ; defence ; apology : a word in little ufe. 

If any there arc who are of opinion, that there arc no.anti- 
podcs, or that the liars do fall, they (hall not want herein the 
applaufc or advocacy of Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errours b. i 

A'DVOCATE. n.f. [advocatus, Lat.] 

1 . He that pleads the caufe of another in a court of judicature. 

An advocate , in the general import of the word, is that per- 
fon who has the pleading and management of a judicial caufe 
In a Uriel: way of fpeaking, only that perlbn is (tiled advocate 
who is the patron of the caufe, and is often, in Latin, termed 
togatus, and, in Englilh, a perfon of the long robe. Ayl. Par. 

Learn what thou ow’ft thy country and thy friend ; 
What’s rcquifite to fpare, and what to fpend : 

Learn this ; and, after, envy not the (lore 

Of the greas’d advocate that grinds the poor. Dryd. Perfeus. 

2. He that pleads any caufe, in whatever manner, as a contruver- 
till or vindicator. 

If (he dares truft me with her little babe. 

I’ll (hew’t the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th’ loudeft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Of the feveral forms of government that have been, or are, 
in the world, that caufc feems commonly the better, that has 
the better advocate , or is advantaged by frelhcr experience. 

Temple's A'lijcellanies. 

3. It is ufed with the particle for before the perfon or tiling, in 
whofe favour the plea is offered. 

Foes to all living worth except your own, 

And advocates for folly dead and gone. Pope's Epifilcs. 

4. In the fcriptural and facrcd fenfe, it (lands for one of the offices 
of our Redeemer. 

Me his advocate , 

And propitiation ; all his works on me. 

Good, or not good, ingraft. Milton's ParadifeLcf. 

AdvocaTion. n.f [from advocate.]. The office of pleading i 
pica; apology. 

Alas ! thrice gentle Caflio, 

My advocation is not now in tune ; 

My lord is not my lord ; nor (hould I know him. 

Were he in favour, as in humour, alter’d. Shakefp. Othello. 

AdvolaTion. n.f [advolo, advolatum, Lat.] The ait of fly- 
ing to fomething. Did. 

AdvgluTion. n.f. [advolutio, Lat.] The act of rolling to 
fomething. 

Advo'utry. n.f. [avoutrie, Fr.] Adulter)'. 

He was the molt perfidious man upon the earth, and he had 
made a marriage compounded between an advoutry and a 
rape* Bacon's Henry VII. 

Advowe'. f. He that has the right of advowfon. See Ac- 
VOWSON. 

Advo'wson, or Advo'wzen. n.f. [In common law.] 

A right to prefent to a benefice, and fignifies as much 3s Jus 
Patronatus. In the canon law, it is fo termed, becaufe they 
that originally obtained the right of prefenting to any church, 
were great benefactors thereto ; and are therefore termed 
fometimes Patron ! , fometimes Advocati. Cowell. 

To Adu're. v.n. [aduro, Lat.] To burn up. 

Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt nor fcorch, 
doth mellow, and not adure. Bacons Nat. Hijl. N° 31 9. 

Adu'st. adj. [aduflus, Lat.] 

1 . Burnt up ; hot as with fire, fcorched. 

By this means, the virtual heat of the water will enter ; and 
fuch a heat as will not make the body adujl, or fragile. Bacon. 

Which with torrid heat. 

And vapours as the Libyan air adujl. 

Began to parch that temperate clime. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

2 . It is generally now applied, in a medicinal or philofophica) 
fenfe, to the complexion and humours of the body. 

Such humours are adujl , as, by long heat, become of a hot 
and fiery nature, as choler, and the like. Q uincy . 

I o eafe the foul of one oppreffive weight, 

This quits an empire, that embroils a date. 

The fame adujl complexion has impell’d 

Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. Vept, 

Adu'sted. adj. [See Adust.] 

1. Burnt; fcorch’d ; dried with fire. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with fubtlc art, 

Concodted, and adujled, they reduc’d 

To blacked grain, and into ftore convey’d. Paradife Lof- 

a. Hot, 
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2. Hot, as the complexion. • 

In regard they are but the fruits of adujled choler, and the 
evaporations of a vindicative fpirit, Hclia needs not much care 
for them ; befides, (lie muff give lofers leave to lpeak. Howell. 

Adu'stible. adj. [from adujl . J That which may be adufted, 
or burnt up. , Did. 

Adu'stion. n.f. [from adujl.] The adt of burning up, or dry- 
ing, as by fire. . 

This is ordinarily a confequcnt of a burning colliquative fe- 
ver ; the fofter parts being melted away, the heat continuing 
its adujlion, upon the drier and flelhy parts, changes into a mar- 
cid fever. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Adz. n. f. See Addice. 

AE, or/E. A diphthong of very frequent ufe in the Latin lan- 
guage, which feems not properly to have any place in the En- 
glifh ; fince the es of the Saxons has been long out of ufe, be- 
ing changed to e (imple, to which, in words frequently occur- 
ring, the a of the Romans is, in the fame manner, altered, as 
in equator, equinoctial, and even in Eneas. 

RUg logue. n.f. [written initead of eclogue, from a miftaken 
etymology.] A pafforal ; a dialogue in verfe between goat- 
herds. 

Which moved him rather in eeglogucs otherwife to write* 
doubting, perhaps, his ability, which he little needed, or mind- 
ing to furnilh our tongue with this kind wherein it faulteth. 

Spe/f r's Pajlorals. 

,/E'cilops. n.f. [atyiXi.4, Gr. fignifyirtg goat-eyed, the goat be- 
ing fubjedt to this ailment.] 

A tumour or fwelling in the great corner of the eye, by the 
root of the nofe, either with or without an inflammation : aiio 
a plant fo called, for its fuppofed virtues againff fuch a diftem- 
pcr. Quincy. 

/Egilcps is a tubercle in the inner canthus of the eye. 

Wifemaiis Surgery. 

AEgypti'acum. n.f. An ointment confifting only of honey, 
verdigreafe and vinegar. j Quincy. 

/El, or Eal, or A l. 

In compound names, as vx» in the Greek compounds, figni- 
fies all, or altogether. So Allwin is a compUat conqueror : Albert, 
all ilhejlnous : Aldred, altogether reverend : Alfred, altogether 
peaceful. To thefe P ammachius, Pancratius, Pamphiiius , See. 
do in fome meafure anfwer. Cibfou’s Camden, 

/Elf, (which, according to various dialects, is pronounced ulj\ 
welpb, hulph, hilp, helfe , and, at this day, helpe) implies aflitlance. 
So A. If win is victorious , and Ailfwold, an auxiliary gavernour ; 
A-lfgifa, a lender of ajfjlance : with which Boetius, Symmechus , 
Epicurus, Si c. bear a plain analogy. Gibjon’s Camden. 

./Eni'gma. See Enigma. 

A e 'rial. adj. [aerius, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to the air, as confifting of it 

The thunder, when to roll 

With terrour through the dark aerial hall. Paradife Lofl. 

From all that can with fins or feathers fly, 

Thro’ the aerial or the wat’ry fky. Prior. 

I gathered the thicknefs of the air, or aerial interval, of the 
glaJTes at that ring. Newton’s Opticks. 

V egetables abound more with aerial particles, than animal 

fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. .Produced by the air 

Fhe gifts of heav’n my foll’wing fong purfues. 

Aerial honey, and ambrohal dews. " D/yd. Virg. Georg. 

3. Inhabiting the air. “* 

W here thofe immortal (hapes 
Of bright aerial fpirits live infpher’d, 

In regions mild, of calm and ferene air. Paradife Regained. 
Aerial animals may he fubdivided into birds and flies. Locke. 

4. Placed in the air. 

Here fubterranean works and cities fee. 

There towns aerial on the waving tree. Pope’s Effuy on Man. 

5. 1‘iigh ; elevated in fituation, and therefore in the air. 

A fpacious city flood, with firmed walls, 

Sure mounded, anti with numerous turrets crown’d 
Aerial fpires, and citadels, the feat 

A - _ kin S s r an<1 . he £.°« rcfoIute ^ war. 

Aerie, n.f. [atrie,Y r.J 1 

The proper word in hawks and other birds of prey for that 
which we generally call a ndt in other birds. Cowell 

A'e ro t° GY ' r*r *- 3nd Gr ' J Thc doctrine of the aE 

the dr ANCY ' ^ Gr] The arc of div w>ng by 

*•/ Mf •] The art of 

A n ' ! ' f“> anJ Gr.] The Obfenatta Of 

/E'ihiops-minerai.. n. f 

A medicine fo called, from its dark colour nreoared 
q.uckfilver and fulphur, ground together in a marble mortar 

** - n mo«. ,£k css- 
Ea -tf ■ «• * h && 

upon (haking. ’ d h ° ° W ’ W ‘ dl forncvv!iat in it that rattles 

Quincy. 
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Afa'r. adv. [from a for at, 2 nd far.] See FaR- 

1 . At a great diftance. 

So (haken as wc are, fo wan with care, 

Find wc a time for frighted peace to pant. 

And breathe (liorp-winded accents of new broils, 

To be commenc’d in ftrouds afar remote ? 

Sbakcfpcare's Henry II l 
We hear better when wc hold our breath than contrary ; 
infomuch as in liftening to attain a found afar off, men hold 
their breath. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 284. 

2. To a great diftance. 

Hector haftened to relieve his boy ; 

Difmifs’d his buniifli’d helm that fhone afar , 

The pride of warriours, and the pomp ot war. Dryd. 

31 From afar ; from a diftunt place. 

The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courfc; 

With rapid dreams divides the fruitful grounds, 

And from afar in hollow murmur (bunds. Addifon on Italy. 

4. Afar off ; remotely diftant. 

Much fufpecting his fecret ends, he entertained a ttcaty of 
peace with France, but fecretly and afar off, and to be govern- 
ed as occafions (hould vary. Sir John Hayward. 

Afe'ard. participial adj. [from to fear, for to fright, with a re- 
dundant.] 

1. Frighted; terrified; afraid. 

He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard. 

And from his wide devouring oven font 
A flake of fire, that fla/hing in his beard. 

Him all amaz’d, and almolt made afeard. Fairy Queen. 
But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly afeard? Thou being 
heir apparent, could the world pick thee out three fuch enemies 
.again, as Douglas, Percy, and Glendowcr. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Till hecherifli’d too much beard. 

And make Love, or me afeard. Ben. Johnfon's Undaivcods. 

2. It lias the particle of before the object of fear. 

Fear is deferibed by Spenfer to ride in armour, at the clafh- 
ing whereof he looks afeard of himfelf. Peaeham. 

It is now obfolete ; the laid authour whom I have found afuig 
it, is Scdlcy. 

A’FER. n.f [Lat.] The* fouthweft wind. 

With adverfe blaft upturns them from the fouth, 

Notus, and Afer, black with thund’rous clouds. 

From Sierra Liona. Milton's Paradife Lofl, l. x. 

Affability, n.f. [ajfabilite, Fr. affabiiitas , Lat.J See Af- 
fable. 

The quality of being affable; eafinefs of manners; cour- 
tcoufnefs; civility; condcfcenfion. It is commonly ufed of 
foperiours. 

Hearing of her beauty and her wit. 

Her aJJ'ability and ba(hful raodeity. 

Her wond’rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 

tr r nn Shakrfpeards Taming of the Shrew. 

He was of a moft flowing courtefv and af ability to all men 
and fo defirous to oblige them, that he did not enough confide? 
the value of thc obligation, or the merit of die perfon. Clarend 
All inftances of chanty, fweetnefs of converfation, affabi- 
lity, admonition, all lignilications of tendernefs, care and watch- 
fulnefs, mult be exprelFed towards children. Tender 

It is impoflible for a publick miniftcr to be fo open and eaiv 
to all his old friends, as he was in his private condition ; but 

a/?u ^b T T- hci r d r° Ut by aa . a ff abilit )' of addrefs. L'E ftrange. 

^ V? A ^ ^ k- °dj, [ affable , I r. uffabilis , Lat.] 

1. Ealy of manners; accoffable; courteous; complaifant. It 
is ufed of fupenours. 

He was affable^ and both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe 
ftiange fweetnefs and b.andifhmcnt of words, where he defired 
to affect or perfuadc any thing that he took to heart Bacon 
Her father is Baptiffa Minola, 

An off 7 lie and courteous gentleman. Shakefp. Tam. Shrew. 

( icntle to me, and affable hath been 
TTiy condcfcenfion, and (hall be honour’d ever 
W ith grateful memory. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. viii 

vournS ° thceXtCrnal a PPOwnce; benign; mild; ia- 

Auguffus appeared, looking round him with a ferene and 
affable countenance upon all the writers of his aee Tat Jr 

A ffableness. n.f. [from affable.] Courtefy ; affability 

S^r c ^y. [tr ° m afablC - ] In ^ blc cour- 

A adj • , [afal T. e ' Fr -J Skilfully «" a ^ ; complete - 

fimlhed in a workman-like manner. * 

A nble. ULA1I0N ‘ n ' f ' W abuLtio ' Lat -] The moral of' a 

Affa'ir. n.f [affaire, Fr.] Buf.nefs; fomething to bJhf.' 
£s W tranbaed ' 11 " ^ botb private and /ubK 

J was not born for courts or great affairs • 

I pay my debts, believe, and fay my dyers’ p * 

A good acquaintance with method uVJeatk- ? P 
one In ™ g ,„ g , oiling. 

fV otts's Lcgi.k, 
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What St. John’s fkill in ftatc affair!. 

What Ormond’s valour, Oxford’s cares, 

To aid their finking country lent. 

Was all deftroy’d by one event. 

To Affe'ar. v.n. |*from affier, Fr.] To confirm ;jj 
function to ; to eftablifh : an old term of law. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure j 
For goodnefs dares not check thee ! 

His title is aff ear'd. Shake fp. Macbeth. 

Affe/ct. n.f [from the verb off eft.} 

1. Affection; paflion; fenfation. 

It feemeth that as the feet have a fympathy with the head ; 
fo the w rifts have a fympathy with the heart ; we fee the af- 
fect s and paffions of the heart and fpirits are notably difclolcd 
by the pulfe. Bacon’ s Natural Hijhry , N° 97. 

2. Quality; circum fiance. 

I find it difficult to make out one fingle ulcer, as authors de- 
feribe it, without other fymptoms or affeds joined to it. JVifttn. 
This is only the antiquated word for affedion. 

To AFFE'CT. v. a. [affed er, Fr. affido, affedum , Lat.j 

1. To aCt upon ; to produce effects in any other tiring. 

The fun 

Had firft his precept fo to move, fo fliine. 

As might affect the earth with cold, and heat. 

Scarce tolerable. Milton’s Paradife lof , b. X 

The generality of men are wholly governed by names 
matters of good and evil ; fo far as thefe qualities relate to, and 
affed, the actions of men. South’s Sermons. 

Yet even thofc two particles do reciprocally affed each other 
with the fame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame 
diftancc in any other fituation imaginable. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. To move the paffions. 

As a drinking man cannot but be very much affed ed with 
the idea of his appearing in the prefence of drat Being, whom 
none can fee and live; he muft be much more affed cd, when 
he confiders, that this Being whom he appears before, will exa- 
mine the addons of his life, and reward or punifh him accord- 
ingly. Addifon. Spedator , N° 513: 

3. To aim at; to endeavour after : fpoken of perfons. 

Atrides broke 

His filcncc next, but ponder’d ere he fpoke : 

Wife are thy words, and glad I would obey, 

But this proud man affeds imperial fway. Dry-den’ s Iliad: 

To tend to ; to endeavour after : fpoken of things. 

The drops of every fluid affed a round figure, by dre mu- 
tual attraction of their parts ; as, the globe of the ear th and 
fea affeds a round figure, by the mutual attraction of its parts 
by gravity. Newtons Opticks. 

- To be fond of; to be pleafed with ; to love; to regard with 
fondnefs. 

That little which fomc of the heathen did chance to hear, 
concerning fuch matter as the facred Scripture plentifully con- 
tained!, they did in wonderful fort affed. Hooker , b. i. 

There is your crown ; 

And he that wears the crown immortally. 

Long guard it yours ! If I affed it more. 

Than as your honour, and as your renown. 

Let me no more, from this obedience rife. Shak. Henry IV: 
Think not that wars we love, and ftrife affed ; 

Or that we hate fweet peace. Fairfax , b. ii. 

None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we moft affed. Dryd. Wife of Bath. 

6. To make a ftiew of fomething ; to ftudy the appearance of 
any thing ; with fome degree of hypocrify. 

Another nymph, among!! the many fair, 

Before the reft afftded Hill to ftand. 

And watch’d my eye preventing my command. Prior. 

Thefe often carry the humour fo far, till their affed ed 
eoldnefs and indifference quite kills all the fondnefs of a lover. 

Addifon. Spedator , N° 1 7 it 
The confcious hufband, whom like fymptoms feize, 
Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe ; 

Affeding fury, aCIs a madman’s part. 

He’ll rip the fatal fecret from her heart: Granville: 

7: To imitate in an unnatural and conftraincd manner. 

Spenfer, in affeding the ancients, writ no language ; yet I 
would have him read for his matter, but as Virgil read Ennius. 

Ben. JohnJon’s Difcoveries. 
8. To convict of fome crime'; to attaint with guilt: a phrafe 
merely juridical. 

By die civil law, if a dowry widi a wife be promifed and 
not paid, the hufband is not obliged to allow her alimony. 
But if her parents fhall become infolvent by fomc misfortune, 
{he fhall have alimony, unlcfs you can affed them with fraud, 
in promifmg what they knew they were not able to perform: 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Affecta'tion. n.f. [affedatio, Lat.] The act of making 
an artificial appearance. . • 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if either councils 
or particular men have at any time, with found judgment, mif- 
likcd conformity between die church of God and infidels, die 
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caufe thereof hath been fomewhat elfe than only affedr.tion of 
diffimilitude. Hooker , l. jy. § 

It has been, from age to age, an affedation to love the p!ea- 
fure of folitude, among thofe who cannot poffibly be fuppGfed 
qualified for paffing life in diat manner. Spedator , N° ^5, 

Affe'cted. participial adj. [from affed.'] 

Moved ; touched with affection ; internally difpofed or in- 


clined. 

No marvel then if he were ill affected ; 

’Tis they have put him on the old man’s death. 

To have th’ expence and wafteof his revenues. 

Shake/p. King Lear. 

He was allured, that the model they feemed affected to in 
their directory, was not like to any of their foreign reformed 
churches now in the world. Clarendon. 

Studied with over-much care, cr with hypocritical appear- 
ance. 

Thefe antick, lifping, affed ed phantafies, thefe new tuners 
of accents. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. In aperfonal fenfc, full of affe&ation; as, an affedtd lady. 
Affe'ctedi.y. adv. [from afftded.] In an affected manner ; 
hypocritically; with more appearance than reality. 

Perhaps they are affededly ignorant ; they are fo willing it 
fhould be true, that they have not attempted to examine it. 

Government of the Tongue, §5. 
Some indeed have been fo affededly vain, as to counterfeit 
immortality, and have ftolcn their death, in hopes to beefteem- 
ed immortal. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii c. to. 

By talking fo familiarly of one hundred and ten thoufand 
pounds, by a tax upon a few commodities, it is plain, you are 
either naturally or affectedly ignorant of cur condition. Swift. 
Affe'ctedness. n.f. [from affed ed.] The quality of being 
affeCted, or of making falfe appearances. 

AFFE'CT ION. n.f. [ affedion, Yr . affed io, Lat.] 

1 . The ftatc of being affedted by any caufe, or agent. This ge- 
neral fenfe is little in ufe. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 

Some that arc mad if they behold a cat ; 

And others, when the bag-pipe fings i’ th’ nofe. 

Cannot contain their urine, for affed ion. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice, 

2. Paflion of any kind. 

Then gan the Palmer thus : moft wretched man. 

That to affedions does the bridle lend ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan. 

But foon through lufferancc grow to fearful end. Fairy Sj. 
Impute it to my late folitary life, which is prone to affec- 
tions. , Sidney , Li. 

Affedions, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with fuch like, 
being, as it were, the fundry fafhions and forms of appetite, 
can neither rife at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet 
choofc but rife at the fight of fomc things. Hooker, b. i. 

To fpeak truth of Csefar, 

I have not known when his affedions fway’d 
More than his reafon. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheft degrees of pious 
affedions ; of which fome are milder and gentler, fome fliarper 
and more vehement. Sprat’s Sermons. 

I can prefent nothing beyond this to your affedions, to ex- 
cite your love and defire. Tillotfm. 

3. Love ; kindnefs ; good-will to fome perfon ; often with 
or towards , before the perfon. 

I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affedion. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfcr. 
My king is tangl’d in affedion to 
A creature of the queen’s lady Anne Bullen. Sh. Henry V III. 
What warmth is there in your affedion towards any of thefe 
princely fuitors? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Make his intcrcft depend upon mutual affedisn and gm d 
correfpondencc with others. Collier on General Kindnejs. 

Nor at firft fight, like moft, admires the fair ; 

For you he lives, and you alone fhall fhare 

His laft affedion , as his early care. Pope. 

4. Good-will to any objedl ; zeal; paffionate regard. 

I have reafon to diftruft mine own judgment, as that which 
may be overborn by my zeal and affedion to this caufe. 

Bacon's Holy li ar. 

Set your affedion upon my words ; defire them, and ye fhall 
be inftrudtcd. JViflom, vi. it- 

His integrity to the king was without blemifh, and his af- 
fedion to the church fo notorious, that he never deferted it. Ca. 

All the precepts of chriftianity command us to moderate our 
paffions, to temper our affedions towards all things below. 

Temple- 

Let not the mind of a ftudent be under the influence <>t 
warm affedion to things of fenfe, when he comes to the 
of truth. Watts' s Improvement of the Min- 

;. State of the mind, in general. 

There grows, 

In my moft ill compos’d affedion, fuch . 

4 * 
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A ftanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. 

The man that hath no mufick in himfelf, 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of fweet founds, 

Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils ; 

The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 

And his affedions dark as Erebus : . 

Let no fuch man be trufted. Shakefp. Merchant oj Venue. 

6. Quality ; property. . . , . 

The certainty and accuratcnefs which is attributed to w 1.., 
they deliver, muft be reftrained to what they teach, concern- 
ing thofe purely mathematical difeiplines, arithmetick and geo- 
metry, where the affedions of quantity are abftradtedly conlt- 

dered. , . Bo > e ' 

The mouth being neceffnry to conduct the voice to the 
fhape of its cavity, neccffarily gives the voice fome particular 
affedion of found in its pafiage before it come to the lips. 

M ~ Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

God may have joined immaterial fouls to other kinds of bo- 
dies, and in other law's of union ; and, from thofe different laws 
of union, there will arife quite different affedions , and natures, 
and fpecies of the compound beings. Bentley’s Sermons. 

7. State of the body, as a£ted upon by any caufe. 

It feemed to me a venereal gonorrha:a, and others thought 
it arofe from fome fcorbutical affedion. Wifeman s Surgery. 

8. Lively reprefentation in painting. 

Affedion is the lively reprefentment of any paflion whatfo- 
cvcr, as if the figures flood not upon a cloth or board, but as 
if they were acting upon a ftage. Wottons Architedtere. 

Affectionate, adj. [affedionne, Fr. from affedion.] 

1. Full of affection ; ftrongly moved ; warm ; zealous. 

In their love of God, and d^ircto plcafe him, men can never 
be too affedionate ; and it is as true, that, in their hatred of 
fin, men may be fometimes too paffionate. Sprat’s Sermons. 

2. Strongly inclined to ; difpofed to ; with the particle to. 

As for the parliament, it prefently took fire, being affedio- 
nate, of old, to the war of France. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. Fond; tender. 

He found me fitting, beholding this picture, I know not 
with how affedionate countenance, but, I am lure, with a moft 
affedionate mind. Sidney. 

Away they fly 

Affedionate , and undefiring bear 

The moft delicious morfel to their young. Thomfon’s Spring. 

4. Benevolent ; tender. 

When we reflect on all this affedionate care of providence 
for our happinefs, with what wonder muft we obferve the little 
effedt it has on men. Rogers's Sermons. 

Affectionately, adv. [from affedionate.] In an affectionate 
manner ; fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 

Affe'ctionateness. n.f [fro m affedionate.] The quality or 
ftate of being affectionate ; fondnefs ; tendernefs ; good-will ; 
benevolence. 

Affe'ctioned. adj. [from affedion.] 

1. Affected ; conceited. This fenfe is now obfolcte. 

An affedioned afs that cons ftate without book, and utters it 
by great fwaths. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

2. Inclined ; mentally difpofed. 

Be kindly affedioned one to another. Rom. xii. 10. 

AffeCtiously. adv. [from affed.] In an affecting manner.ZhV?. 

Affe'ctive. adj. [from affed.] That which affects ; that 
which ftrongly touches, ft is generally ufed for painful. 

Pain is fo uneafy a fentiment, that very little of it is enough 
to corrupt every enjoyment : and the effect God intends this 
variety of ungrateful and affedive fentiments fhould have on us, 
is to reclaim our affections from this valley of tears. Rogers. 

Affect uo'sit v. n.f. [from affeduous.] Paffionatenefs. Did. 

AffeCtuous. adj. [from affed.] Full of paflion ; as, an af- 
feduous fpccch : a word little ufed. 

To Ai fe re. v. a. [offer, hr.] A law term, fignifyino' to con- 
firm. SccAfeard. 

Affe'rors. n.f. [from offer e.] 

Such as are appointed incourt-lcets, {tfr.upon oath, to muldt 
fuch as have committed faults arbitrarily punifhablc, and have 
no exprefs penalty fet down by ftatutc. CowAl 

AIT I' A NCE. n. f. [affiance, from affi.r, Fr.] 

1. A marriage-contradt. 

, At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 

I hat I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 

Affiance made, my happinefs begun. * Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. 1 rult in general ; confidence ; fecure reliance. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfal.— 

--Ah ! what’s more dangerous than this fond affiance? 
oeems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed. 

o T n • 1 ,. . S/jakeJp. Henry VI 
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viz. humility, prayer, and affiance in him. Hammond's Fund. 
There can he no furer way to fuccefs, than by cl 1 ( claim 

all confidence in ourfclves, and referring the events of things to 

God with an implicit affiance. Atterbuty s Sermons. 

To Afi'ance. v. a. [from the noun affiance.] 

1. To betroth ; to bind any one by promife to marriage. 

To me, fad maid, or rather widow lad. 

He was affianced long time before, 

And facred pledges he both gave and had ; 

Falle, errant knight, infamous, and forefwore. Fairy dhuen. 
Her fhould Angelo have married; was affianced to her by 
oath, and the nuptial appointed ; between which time of the 
contract, and limit of the folemnity, his brother was wrecked, 
having, in that veffei, the dowry of his filler. Sh. MeaJ. for M. 

2. To give confidence. 

Stranger! whoe’er thou art, fccurely reft, ^ 

Affianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueft. Pope s Odyffey. 

Affi'ancer. n.f. [from affiance.] He that makes a contract 
of marriage between two parties. 

Affida'tion. ln.f [from affido, Lat. See Affied.] Mutual 

Affida'ture. j contract ; mutual oath of fidelity. Did. 

Affidavit, n.f. [affidavit fignifics, in the language of the 
common law, he made oath.] A declaration upon oath. 

You faid, if I return’d next ’fize in Lent, 

I fhould be in remitter of your grace ; 

In th’ interim my letters fhould take place 
Of affidavits. Donne . 

Count Rechteren fhould have made affidavit, that his fervants 
had been affronted, and then Monfieur Mefnager would have 
done him juftice. Spedator, N'481. 

Afki'e d. participial adj. [from the verb affy, derived from affido, 
Lat. Braiton ufing the phrafe affidarc mulieres.] Joined by 
contract ; affianced. 

Be we affied, and fuch affurance ta’en, 

As fhall with either part’s agreement ftand. 

Shakefp. Taming of a Shrew. 

Affilia'tion. n.f [from ad and filius, Lat.] Adoption; the 
adt of taking a fon. Chambers. 

A'ffinage. n.f. [affinage, Fr.] The a£t of refining metals by 
the cupel. Did. 

AffFned. adj. [from affinis, Lat.] Joined by affinity to an- 
other ; related to another. 

If partially affin’d, or leagu’d in office. 

Thou doft deliver more or lefs than truth. 

Thou art no foldier. Shakefp. Othello . 

Affinity, n.f. [affinite, Fr- from affinis, Lat.] 

1. Relation by marriage ; relation contracted by the hufband to 
the kindred of the wife, and by the wife to thofe of the huf- 
band. It is oppoled to confanguinity, or relation by birth. 

In this fenfe it has fometimes the particle with, and fome- 
times to, before the perfon to whom the relation is contracted. 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and 
took Pharaoh’s daughter. 1 Kings, iii. 1. 

They had left none alive, who had fet his hand to their fer- 
vitude, by the blindnefs of rage killing many guiltlefs perfons, 
either for affinity to the tyrant, or enmity to die tyrant-killers. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

A breach firft with Spain, and not long after with France 
itfelf, notwithftanding fo ftrait an affinity, fo lately treated with 
the one, and actually accomplifhed with die other ; as if indeed 
(according to that pleafant maxim of ftate) kingdoms were ne- 
ver married. Wotton. 

2. Relation to ; connexion with ; refemblance to : fpoken of 
things. 

f he Britifh tongue, or Wellh, as we now call it, was in ufe 
only in this ifland, having great affinity with the old Gallick. 

Camden. 

All things that iiavc affinity with the heavens, move upon the 
center of another, which they benefit. Bacon, Effay xxiv. 

1 he art of painting hath wonderful affinity with that of poe- 
tr y* _ _ Dryd. Dufrejwy. Pref. 

Man is more diftinguifhed by devotion than by reafon, as 
fcvcral brute creatures difeover fomething like reafon, though 
they betray not any thing that bears the leaft affinity to devo- 
t ‘ on - Addijon. Sped. N u 201. 

loAPFFRM. v.n. [affirmo, Lat] To declare; to tell con- 
fidently : oppofed to the word deny. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm. 

That the land Salike lies in Germany, 

Between the floods of Sala and of ElVc. Shakefp. Henry V. 

To Affi'rm. v. a. To ratify or approve a former law, or judg- 
ment : oppofed to reverfe or repeal. 

'1 he houfe of peers hath a power of judicature in fomc cafes, 
properly to examine and then to affirm ; or, if there be caufe, 
to reverfe the judgments which have been given in the courc of 
kinffs bene h. Bacon's Advice to Sir G. Villiers. 

Jn this fenfe wc fay, to affirm the truth. 

AffFrmaelb. W;. [from affirm.] That which may be affirmed. 

1 hole attributes and conceptions that were applicable and 
affirmable oS him when prefent, are now affirmabU and appli- 
cable to him though pall. Hale* Origin of Mankind. 
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Affirmance. n.f [from affirm. ] Confirmation : oppofcd to 
repeal. 

This ftatute did but reftore an ancient ftatute, which was it- 
felf alfo made but in affirmance of the common law. Bacon. 

Affi'rmant. n.f. [from affirm.] The perfon that affirms; a 
declarer. Dill. 

Affirma'tion. n.f. [affirmatio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of affirming or declaring : oppofcd to negation or de- 
nial. 

This gendeman vouching, upon warrant of bloody affirma- 
tion , his to be more virtuous, and lefs attcmptable, than any of 
our ladies. Shakefp. Cymleline. 

2. The pofition affirmed. 

That he Hull receive no benefit from Chrift, is the affirma- 
mation, whereon his defpair is founded ; and one way of remov- 
ing this difmal apprehenfion, is, to convince him, that Chrift’s 
death, if lie perform the condition required, lhall certainly be- 
long to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

3. Confirmation : oppofcd to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land obferve, that our fta- 
tutes foinetimcs are only the affirmation, or ratification, of that 
which, by common law, was held before. Hooker. 

Affirmative, adj. [from affirm.] 

1. That which affirms, oppofcd to negative ; in which we ufethe 
affirmative, that is, the affirmative pofition. 

For the affirmative, we are now to anfwcr fuch proofs of 
theirs as have been before alleged. Hooker . 

W hether there are fuch beings or not, 'tis fufficicnt for my 
purpofe, that many have believed the affirmative. 

Dryden’s Preface to Tyrannick Love. 

2. That which can or may be affirmed : a lenfe ufed chiefly in 
fcience. 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities vanifh or ccafc, 
there negative ones begin : fo in mcchanicks, where attraction 
ccafcs, there a repulfive virtue ought to fuccecd. Newt. Opt. 

3 Applied to perfons ; he who has the habit ot affirming with 
vehemence ; pofitive ; dogmatical. 

Bo not confident and affirmative in an uncertain matter, but 
report things modcftly and temperately, according to the degree 
of that perfuafion, which is, or ought to be, begotten by the 
efficacy of the authority, or the rcafon, inducing thee. Taylor. 

Affirmatively, adv. [from affirmative .] In an affirmative 
manner ; on the pofitive fide ; not negatively. 

The reafon of man hadi no fuch reitraint : concluding not 
only affirmatively, but negatively ; not only affirming, there is 
no magnitude beyond the lait heavens, but alfo denying, there 
is any vacuity within them. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Affi'rmeR. n.f [from affirm.] The perfon that affirms. 

If by the word virtue, the affimur intends our whole duty to 

* God and man, and the denier, by the word virtue, means only 
courage, or, at moft, our duty toward our neighbour, without 
including, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe to God. 

IVatts's Logick. 

To Affi'x. v. a. [affigo, affixum, Lat.] To unite to the end, 
or a pojleriori ; to lubjoin. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to difeern their differences one from 
another. Lo he. 

If men cotiftantly affixed applaufc and Jifgracc where they 
ought, this principle would have a very good influence on the 
publick. conduft of men ; though on fecret villanics it lays no 
rertraint. Rogers's Sermons. ' 

Affix, n.f. [affixum, Lat.] A term of grammar; fomething 
united to the end of a word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its affixa, to denote 
the pronouns polfcffive or relative. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Afu'xion. n. f. [from affix.] 

1 . The aft of affixing. 

2. The ftate of being affixed. Dill. 

Affla'tiqn. n.f. [affio, affiatum, Lat.] The aft of breathing 

upon any thing. Diet. 

AFFLATUS, n.f. [Lat.] Communication of the power of 
prophecy. Dill. 

To A F F L F C T. v. a. [afflilio, afflillum, Lat.] 

I . To put to pain ; to grieve ; to torment. 

In the fevenrh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye 
(hall affiin your fouls, and do no work at all, whether it be 
one of your own country, or a ftranger that fojourncth among 
y )U . Leviticus, xn i. 29. 

Give not over thy mind toheavinefs, and affiilt not thyfelf 
in thine own counfel. Lcclus, xxx. z 1 . 

For a father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath 
made an image of his child foon taken away, now honoured 
him as a God, which was then a dead man, and delivered to 
thofe that were under him, ceremonies and facrifices. Wifdom. 

It teacheth us, how God thought fit to plague and afflict 
them, it doth not appoint in what form and manner we ouzht 
. to punifh the fin of idolatry in others. Hooker, l. v. § 17, 
O coward confluence ! how doff thou affiilt me ? 

The lights burn blue— Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold fearful drops’ Hand on my trembling flelh. 

Shakefp. Richard III, 
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A melancholy tear afflicts my eye, 

And my heart labours with a hidden figh. I . 

2. The paffive to be afflicted, has often at before the caufal n"*' 
The mother was fo afflicted at the lois of a fine boy 
was her only foil, that file died for grief of it. Addifon. n 

Affli'ctedness. n.f. [from afflicted.] The ffate of affl” 
tion, or of being afflifted ; forrovvfulnefs ; grief. 

Aifli'cter. n.f. [from affiilt.] The perfon. that afflifts. 

Affliction, n.f [afflict io, Lat.] 

1 . The caufc of pain or forrow ; calamity. 

To the flelh, as the Apoftlc himfelf granteth, all affiisii on ' 
naturally grievous : therefore nature, which caufvth fear, teach* 
eth to pray again!! all adverfity. Hooker, b. v. « j 

We’ll bring you to Windfor, to one Mr. Brook, that you 
have cozened of money ; I think, to repay that money will be 
a biting affliltion. Shakefp. Merry IVives ofJVindfr 

2. The ftate of forrowfulnefs ; mifery : oppoied to profpcritf ’ 

Bolides you know, 

Profperity's die very bond of love, 

Whofe lVclh complexion, and whofc heart together 
Affliction alters. Shakefp. Whiteds Tale 

Where lhall we find the man that bears affliction. 

Great and majcftic in his griefs, like Cator* Addif.Cato 
Some virtues are only feen in affliction, and fome in profpe- 
rity- Addifon Spectator, N° 2-- 

Affli'ctive. adj. [from affiill.] That which caufe* aifliftion • 
painful ; tormenting. 

They found martyrdom a duty drolled up indeed with all 
that was terrible and afflictive to human nature, yet not at all the 
lefs a duty. S )h 

Nor find 

Where to retire themfelves, or where r.ppcafe 
Th’ afflictive keen defire of food, expos’d 
To winds, and ftorms, and jaws of favage death. 

Reftlels Proferpine — • 

— On the fpacious land and liquid main, 

Spreads flow difeafe, and darts affiillive pain. Prior. 

A'ffluence. n.f. [affluence, Fr. affluent ia, Lat.] 

1 . The aft of flowing to any place ; concourfe. It is almoft al- 
ways ufed figuratively. 

1 lhall not relate the affluence of young nobles from hence in- 
to Spain, after the voice of our prince being there had been 
noifed. iVctton. 

2. Exuberance of riches ; ftream of wealth ; plenty. 

Thofe degrees of fortune, which give lulnefs omA •affluence 
to one ftation, may be want and penury in another. Regers. 

Let joy or eafe, let affluence or content. 

And the gay confidence of a life well fpent. 

Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit cv’ry grace. Pope. 

A'f fluency, n.f The fame with affluence. 

AFFLUENT, adj. [ affluent , Fr. affiutns, Lat.] 

1. Flowing to any part. 

Thcfe parts are no more than foundation-piles of the enfuing 
body; which are afterwards to be increnfcd and raifed to a 
greater bulk by the affluent blood, that is tranfmitted out of tho 
mother’s body. Hbrvcy on Cafumptions. 

2. Abundant ; exuberant ; wealthy. 

I fee thee. Lord and end of my defire. 

Loaded and bleft with all tfyr affluent ftorc. 

Which human vows at Iraoaking f brines implore. Prior. 

Affluent ness. n.f. [from affluent.] The quality of being 
affluent. Diet. 

A'fflux. n.f [affiuxus, Lat.] 

1. The aft of flowing to fome place ; affluence. 

2. That which flows to another place. 

The caufc hereof cannot be a fupply bv procreations ; ergo, 
it mult be by new affluxes to London out of the country. Greunt. 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by agglutinating 
one afflux of blood to another. 

Afklu.'xion. n.f [affiuxio, Lat.] 

1 . The aft of flowing to a particular place. 

2. That which flows from one place to another. 

An inflammation cither Ample, confiding of an hot and 
fanguincous affiuxion, or elfe denominate from other humours, 
according unto the predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or 
cholcr. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

To Affo'rd. v. a. [affburrer, affair yager, Fr.] 

1. To yield or produce ; as, the foil affords grain ; the trees afford 
fruits. This feems to be the primitive humification. 

2. To grant, or confer any tiling; generally in a good fenfe, and 
fometimes-in a bad, not properly. 

So foon as Maurmon there arrived, the door 
To him did open, and afforded way. Fairy fhieen. 

This is the confolation of all good men, unto whom his 
ubiquity affiordeth continual comfort and fccurity ; and this is 
the affliction of hell, to whom it affiordeth defpair and rcmcdilals 
calamity. Brown's Vulgar Ermas, b. i. e. 2. 

3. To be able to fell. It is ufed always with reference to fome 
certain price ; as, I can afford this for lefs than the other. 

They fill their magazines in times of the greateft plenty, 
that fothey may afford cheaper, andincreafc the public revenue 
at a finall cxpence of its members. Addifon on It* f 
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^ T’o be able to bear cxpcnccs ; as, traders can afford more finery 

"Y'he tameerroura run throu :h all families, where there is 
v-eakh enough to afford that their fons may be good for no- 

Swift on Modern Education. 

To 11 A FF O' R E S T. w *. [afforeflare, Lat.J To turn ground 

! ”Tcmpeareth, b v Chart a de Forefla, that Vc afforejlcdmivej 
woods and waftes, to the grievance of the fubjcCf, which by that 
l aw - were difaftbrefted. Sir John Dames on Ireland. 

Afforesta'tIon. n.f [from afforefl.] 

The charter de Forefla was to reform the encroachments 
made in the time of Richard L and Henry II. who had made 
new efforeflations , and much extended the ngour of the foreft 
laws 11 Hales s Common Law of England. 

'Fo franchise, v. a. [affraneber, hr.] To make free. 
To AFFRAY, v. a. [effraytr, or tffriger, Fr. which Menage 


derives from payer ; perhaps it comes from frig?*-] 

To fmiit ; to terrify ; to ilnke with fear. I his word 


is 


not now in ufe. , .... , r 

The fame to wight he never won tdilclole, 

But when as monitors huge he would difinay. 

Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he would affray. Fairy Queen. 

Affra'y, or Affii a'yment. n.f. [from the verb.] 

A tumultuous aflaultof one or more perfons upon others ; a 
law term. A battle ( in this fenfe it is written fray. 

AffRI'ction. n.f [affriaio, Lat.J The aft of rubbing one 

thing upon another. . 

I have divers times obferved, in wearing filver-hiltcd fwords, 
that, if they rubbed upon my cloaths, if they were of a light- 
coloured cloth, the afflict i on would quickly blacken them ; 
and, congruoufly hereunto, I have found pens blacked almoft 
all over, when I had a while carried them about me in a filver 
cafe. Boyle. 

To Affrj'ght. v. a. [See Fright.] 

1. To afleft with icar ; to terrify : it generally implies a fudden 
impreffion of fear. 

Thy name affrights me, in whofe found is death. 

Shakefpeare’ s Hemy VI. 

God-like his courage feem’d,whom nor delight 
Could fofren, nor the face of death affright. IValler. 

He, when his country (threaten’d with alarm) 

Requires his courage and his conau’ring Arm, 

Shall, more than once, the Punic bands affright. Dryd. Aon. 

2. It is ufed in the paffive, lbmctimcs with at before the thing 
feared. 

Thou fhalt not be affrighted at them : for the Lord thy God 
is among you. Deut. vii. z 1 . 

3. Sometimes with the particle with before the thing feared. 

As one affright 

With heliilh fiends, or furies mad uproar. 

He then uprol'e. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. 

Affri'ght. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Tcrrour; fear. This word is chiefly poetical. 

As the moon, cloathed with cloudy nigh;. 

Docs {hew to him, that -walks in fear and fad affright. F. Q. 

Wide was his parilh, not contracted clofc 
In ftreets, but here and there a ftraggling houfe ; 

Yet ftill he was at hand, without requelt, 

To ferve the Tick ; to fuccour the diftrefs’d : 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright. 

The dangers of a dark tempeftuous night. Dryd. Fab. 

2. The cUufe of fear ; a terrible objeft. 

I fee the gods 

Upbraid our fufPrings, and would humble them. 

By fending thcfe affrights, while we are here, 

I hat we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. B.Jehnf. Catil. 

The war at hand appeals with more affright , 

And rifes ev’ry moment to the fight. *Dryden’s /Eneid. 

Affri'ghtful. adj. [horn affright.] Full of affright or ter- 
rour ; terrible. 

Wc lhall find there is an abfencc of all that is deftruftivc or 
affrighful to human nature. Decay of Piety. 

Affright me nt. n.f. [from affright.] 

1. T he impreffion of fear; terrour. 

Hearing ffie was at reft, he attended till fhe fhould awake of 
herfdf ; which flic did with the affrightment of a dream. JVotton. 

Paffionatc words or blows from the tutor, fill the child’s mind 
with tcrrour and affrightment ; which immediately takes it 
wholly up, and leaves no room for other impreffion. Locke 

2- The ftate of fearfuinefs. 

Whether thofe that, under any anguifli of mind, return to 

T ^ ordoubtings, have not been hypocrites. Hammond. 

° R ^ N I - v. a- [affronter, Fr. that is, adfrontem flare ; 
adfrontem L contumcliam alhdere, to infult a man to his face 1 

1. 1 o meet face to face ; to encounter. This feems the genuine 

t a o n M fCnfe thC W ° rd> Which WaS formerl y indifferent 

T , We have clofely fenjt for Hamlet Iiither, 

L hat he, as twere by accident, may here 
Jljlrm Ophelia. 
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The feditious, the next day, affronted the king’s forces at the 
entrance of a highway ; whom when they found both ready and 
refolute to fight, they defired enterparlance, andjn the mean- 
time they began to fortify. Sir John Hayward. 

2. To meet, in an hoftile manner, front to front. 

His hoiv rites and folemn feafts profan’d, 

And with their darknefs durft affront his light. Farad. Lofl. 

3. To offer an open infult ; to offend avowedly. With refpeft to 
this fenfe, it is obferved by Cervantes, that, if a man ftrikes an- 
other on the back, and then runs away, tile perfon fo {truck is 
injured, but not affronted-, an affront always implying a juftifi- 
cation of the aft. 

But harm precedes not fin only our foe, 

Tempting affronts us with his foul efteem 

Of our integrity. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. ix. 

I would learn the caufc, why Torrifmond, 

Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 

Almoft within mv fight, affronts a prince, 

Who Ihortly lhall command him. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 
This brings to mind Fauftina’s fondnefs for the gladiator, and 
is interpreted as fatire. But how can one imagine, that the ba- 
thers would have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius. Addifon . 

Affro'nt. n.f. [from the verb affront.] 

1 . Infult offered to the face ; contemptuous or rude treatment. 

He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing affronts to bis 
fon. Bacon's Effdys, 

You’ve done enough ; for you defigp’d my chains : 

The grace is vanilh’d, but th’ affront remains. Dryd. Aureng. 
He that is found reafonable in one thing, is concluded to be 
fo in all ; and to think or fay otherwife, is thought fo unjuft an 
affront , and fo fenfelcfs a cenfure, that no body ventures to do 
it. ccke. 

There is nothing which we receive with fo much reluftance 
as advice : wc look upon the man who gives it us, as offering 
an affront to our underftanding, and treating us like chiviren or 
ideots. Addifon. Spell at or, N 3 512. 

2. Outrage ; aft of contempt, in a more general fenfe. 

Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law with foul affronts. 

Abominations rather. Milton’s Pa- r adife Regained. 

3. Open oppofition ; encounter : a fenfe not frequent, though re- 
gularly dcducible from the derivation. 

Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz’d, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk’d about admir’d of all, and dreaded 

Oil hoftile ground, none daring my affront. Samfon Agonift. 

4. Difgracc ; fhame. This fenfe is rather peculiar to the Scottilh 
dialeft. 

Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by his too great 
preemption, was defeated ; upon the fenfe of which affront lie 
died with grief. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Affronter .n.f. [from affront. ] The perfon that affronts. 

Affro'nting. participial adj. [from affront.] Thatwhichhas 
the quality of affronting. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; fome are kind, others 
are affronting and reproachful, becaufe of the fccondary idea 
which cuftom has affixed to them. Watts’s Logick. 

1 ° AFFUSE. v. a. [affundo, affufum , Lat.J To pour one 
thing upon another. 

I fruitlcfsly poured on them acid liquors, to try if they con- 
tained any volatile fait or fpirit, which would probably have dif- 
covercd itfelf, by making an ebullition with the affufed li- 

. ^ U0 , r - . , Boyle. 

At fu sion. n.f [affufio, Lat.] The aft of pouring one thine 
upon another. & 

Upon the affufton of a tinfture of galls, it immediately be- 
came as black as ink. Gren ’t , in, fr 

T. ’ v ' a% Fr. affidare mulierem, B raft on. 1 To 

betroth in order to marriage. 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 

For daring to affy a mighty lord 

Unto the daughter of a worthlcfs king. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

IoAffy. v.n. Fo put confidence in; to put truft in. 

Marcus Andronicus, fo I do affy 
In thy uprightnefs and integrity, 

Api'eUT L W !\t e dlfm ? 5 n Z Y' n $ friends ’ Shak ' Tlt - 

Afi eld. adv. [from a and field. See !• ield.] To the field. 

We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fultrv horn 

AhiLYZ ?“**•?? thc frc{h dc , m ofn ‘g’ht- Milton. 

njield 1 went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk my fcine, for fo fhould houfe wives do. C* 

AFl V/kffl [fr0m ““*>'• SccF LAT -J L«*el With the gtouS 

»r nd> “ d 

Afloat, adv. [from « and float. 


motion. 
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There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in (hallows and in miferics. 

On fuch a full lea are we now afloat ; 

And we mull take the current when it ferves. 

Or lofe our ventures. Shakefpeare' s Julius Ceefar. 

Take any paflion of the foul of man, while it is predomi- 
nant and afloat , and, juft in the critical height of it, nick it 
with fome lucky or unlucky word, and you may as certainly 
over-rule it to your own purpofe, as a fpark of fire, falling up- 
on gun-powder, will infallibly blow it up. South. 

There arc generally fevcral hundred loads afloat , for they be- 
gin to cut above twenty-five leagues up the river above Hall ; 
and there are other rivers that flow into the Inn, which bring in 
their contributions. Addiflm s Italy. 

Afo'ot. adv. [from a and foot.] 

1. On foot; not on horfeback. 

He thought it beft to return, for that day, to a village not far 
off; and difpatching his horfe in fome fort, the next day early, 
to come afoot thither. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

2 . In action ; as, a defign is afoot. 

I pr’ythee, when thou feed that act afoot-, 

Ev’n with the very comment of thy foul 

Obferve mine uncle. Idem, Hid. 

3. In motion. 

Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s pow’rs you heard not — 

’Tis faid they are afoot. Shakefpeare’ s K. Lear. 

Afo're. prep, [from a and fere. See Before.] 

I.. Before ; nearer in place to anything; as, he flood afore him. 

2. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not fpeedy, I (hall be there afore you. 

Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Afo're: adv. 

1. In time foregone or paft. 

Whofoever fhould make light of any thing aflre fpoken or 
written, out of his ow'n houfc a tree Ihould be taken, and he 
thereon be hanged. Efdras , vi. zz. 

If he never drank wine afore , it will go near to remove his 
fit, Shakefpeare' s Tanpcfl. 

2 . Firft in the way. 

aEmilia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hap’d ; 

Will you go on afore ? Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

3. In front ; in the fore-part. 

Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monllrous, horrible and vail. Fairy fihicen: 

Afo're going. participial adj. [from afore and going.] Going 
before. 

Aforehand: adv. [from afore and hand.]. 

1. By a previous provifion. 

Many of the particular fubje&s of difeourfe are occafional, 
and fuch as cannot aforehand be reduced to any certain ac- 
count. Government of the Tongue. 

2 . Provided ; prepared ; previoufly fitted. 

For it will be faid, that in the former times, whereof we have 
fpoken, Spain was not fo mighty, as now it is ; and England, 
on the other fide, was more aforehand in all matters of power. 

Bacon’s Confl derations on War with Spain. 
Aforementioned, adj. [from afore and mentioned .] Men- 
tioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in a condition to 
give alms' or relief to thofe aforementioned-, being very near 
reduced thcmfelves to the famemiferable condition. Addifon. 
Afo'renamed. adj. [from afore and named.] Named before. 
Imitate fomething of circular form, in which, as in all other 
aforenamed proportions, you fhall help yourfelf by the dia- 
meter. Peacham on drawing. 

Afo'resaid. adj. [from afore and faid.] Said before. 

It need not go for repetition, if we refume again that which 
we faid in th caforcfaid experiment concerning annihilation. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N° 77 r. 
Afo'retimE. adv. [from afore and time.] In time pad. 

O thou that art waxen old in wickednefs, now thy fins which 
thou haft committed aforetime , are come to light. Sufanna. 
Afra'id. participial adj. [from the verb affray ; it fhould there- 
fore properly be written with ff !] 

1. Struck with fear ; terrified; (earful. 

So perfecute them with thy tempeft, and make them afraia 
with thy ftorm. Pfalm lxxxiii. 15* 

2. It has often the particle of before the object of fear. 

There, loathing life, and yet of death afraid. 

In anguifh of her" fpirit, thus fhe pray’d. Dtyden's Fables. 

If, while this wearied flefh draws fleeting breath. 

Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death. 

It hap’ly be thy will, that I fhould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe ; 

From now, from inftant now, great Sire, difpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul. Prior . 

Afre'sh. adv. [from <7 and frejh. See FRESH.] Anew; again, 
after intermiflion. 

The Germans now ufing no fuch light horfemen, but ferving 
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■pon great horfes, and charged with heavy armout, received 
great hurt by thefe light fkirmiflies ; the Turks, with their 
light horfes, eafily Ihunning their charge, and again, at their 
pleafure, charging them afrejh, when they faw the heavy horfes 
almoft weary. Knolles’s Hiftory of the Turks. 

When once we have attained thefe ideas, they may be excit- 
ed afrejh by the ufe of words. Ik alts' s Logick. 

Afro nt. adv. [from a and front. ] In front; in direct oppoii- 
tion to the face. 

Thefe four came all afront, and mainly thruft at me. 

Shakj'peare’ s Henry IV. p. j, 

A'fter. prep, [xpeep. Sax.] 

1. Following in place. After is commonly applied to words of 
motion ; as, he came after, and flood behind him. It is oppofed 
to before. 

What fays lord Warwick, fhall we after them? — 

— After them ! nay, before them, if we can. Shak. Henry VI. 

2. In purfuit of. 

* After whom is the king of Ifrael come out ? After whom 
doft thou purfue ? After a dead dog, after a flea. 1 Sam. xxiv.14. 

3. Behind. 

Sometimes I placed a third prifm after a fccond, and fome- 
times alio a fourth after the third, by all which the image might 
be often refrafted tideways. Newton’s Optieks. 

4. Pofteriour in time. 

Good after ill, and after pain delight ; 

Alternate, like the feenes of day and night. Drydeii s Fab. 
We Ihall examine the ways of conveyance of the fovereignty 
of Adam to princes that were to reign after him. Locke. 

5. According to. 

He that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no good mintman, 
but takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to bulk and currency, 
and not after their intrinfic value. Bacon. 

6. In imitation of. 

There are, among the old Roman ftatues, feveral of V enus, 
in different polturcs and habits ; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign. Addifon’ s Italy. 

This allufion is after the oriental manner : thus in the pfalms, 
how frequently are perfons compared to cedars. Pope’sOd. notes. 
A'fter. adv. 

1. In fucceedingtime. It is ufed of time mentioned as fucceed- 
ing fome other. So we cannot fay, I fhall be happy after, but 
hereafter ; but we fay, I was firft made miferable by die lots, 
but was after happier. 

Far be it from me, to juftify the cruelties which were at firft 
ufed towards them, which had their reward foon after. Bacon. 
The chief were thofe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to feek their prey on earth, durft fix 
Their feats long after next die feat of God. Paradife Lof. 

2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs down a hill, left 
it break thy neck with following it ; but the great one that goes 
upward, let him draw thee after. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 
After is compounded with many words, but almoft always in its 
genuine and primitive fignification ; fome, which occurred, 
will follow, by which others may be explained. 

A'fter acceptation, [from after and acceptation.] A fenfe 
afterwards, not at firft admitted. 

’Tis true, fome doctors in a fcantier (pace, 

I mean, in each apart, contrail the place : 

Some, who to greater length extend the line. 

The church’s after acceptation join. Dryd. Hind and Patrther. 
A'fter ages. n.f. [from after and ages.] Succeflivc times ; 
poftcrity. This word lias no fingular. 

Not the whole land, which the Chufites fhould, or might in 
future time, conquer; feeing, \t\ after ages, they became lords 
of many nations. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

Nor to philofophers is praife deny’d, 

Whofe wife inftructiuns afterages guide. Sir J. Denham. 
What an opinion will afterages entertain of their religion, 
who bid fair for a gibbet, by endeavouring to bring in a fuper- 
ftition, which their forefathers perifhed in flames to keep out. 

Addifon’ s Freeholder, I- 

A'fter all. When all has been taken into the view ; when 
there remains nothing more to be added ; at laft ; in fines 
in conclufion. 

They have given no good proof in afferting this extravagant 
principle; for which, after all, they have no ground or colour, 
but a paflage or two of feripture, miferably perverted, in op* 
pofition to many exprefs texts. Atterbury's Sermons. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is to be attributed 
to fome sood old authors, whofe works 1 had leifure to ftudy. 

Pope on Paforal Poetry. 
A'fterbirth. n.f. [from after and birth.] The membrane 
in which the birth was involved, which is brought away alter ; 
the fecundinc. 

The exorbitances or degenerations of that, whether irom a 
hurt in labour, or from part of the after-birth left bchin , 
produce fuch virulent diftempers of the blood, as make it 
out a tumour. Wifeman s Surgery. 

A'fi erclap. n.f. [from after and clap.] Unexpected events 
happening after an affair is fuppolcd to be at an cad. 
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Tor the next morrow’s meed they cJofdy went. 

For fear of afterclaps to prevent. Spenf. Hub. rale. 

It is conunonly taken in an ill i'enfe. 

A'i-tercost. n.f [from after and cofl.] Tne latter charges ; 
die expcncc incurred after the original plan is executed. 

You mull take care to carry off the land-floods and ftreams, 
before you attempt draining ; left your aflercojl and labour 
prove unlucceftful. , Husbandry. 

A'fter crop. n.J. [from after and crop.] 1 he fecond crop or 

harveft of the fame year. , 

Aftercrops I think neither good for the land, nor yet the 
hay good tor cattle. , Mortimer’s Husbandry 

A'fter-dinner. n.f. [from after and dinner.] The hour paf- 
ling juft after dinner, which is generally allowed to indulgence 

and amuiement. 

Thou haft nor youth nor age, 

But, as it were, an afterdinners fleep. 

Dreaming on both. Shakefp. Mcafure for Mcafure. 

A'fter-end favour, n.f. [from after ami endeavour.] En- 
deavours made after the firft effort or endeavour. 

There is no reafon why the found of a pipe fhould leave 
traces in their brains, which, not firft, but by their after-en- 
deavours, fhould produce the like founds. Locke. 

Af fer-enRUIRy. n.f. [from after and enquiry.] Enquiry 
made after die fact committed, or after life. 

You mull either he di roiled by fome that take upon them to 
know, or to take upon yourfelf that, which, I am fure, you Jo 
not know, or lump the after-enquiry on your peril ; and how 
you fhall fpeed in your journey’s end, f think, you’ll never 
return to tell me. Shakejpeare’s Cymheline. 

To a'fter EVE. v.a. [from after and eye.] To keep one in 
view ; to follow in view. 

Thou fhouldft have made him 
As little as a crow, or lefs, ere left 

To after eye him. Shakefpeare' s Cymheline. 

A'ftergame. n.f. [from after and gam:.] The feheme which 
may be laid, or die expedients which are praCKfed after the 
original defign has mifearried ; methods taken after the firft 
turn of affairs. 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud and open flowly ; 
nature fometimes delighting to play an aftergame , as well as 
fortune, which had both their turns and tides in courfe. Wotton. 

'Fhe fables of the ax-handle and die wedge, ferve to precau- 
tion us not to put ourfelves needleftly upon an a ftergarnc, but 
to weigh beforehand what we fay and do. L' Ff range’s Fab. 

Our firft defign, my friend, has prov’d abortive ; 

Still there remains an aftergame to play. Addifon' s Cato. 

A'fteriiours. n.f. [from after and hours.] The hours that 
fuccced. 

So fmilc the heav’ns upon this holy adl. 

That afterhours with forrow chide us not. 

Shakefpeare s Romeo and Juliet. 

A'fte r-liver. n.f [from after and live. ] He that lives in fuc- 
ceeding times. 

By thee my promife fent 

Unto myfelf, let after-livers know. Sidney, b. ii. 

A'etf:rlove. n.J. [from after and love.] The fecond or later 
love. 

Intended, or committed, was this fault ? 

If but the firft, how heinous ere it be, 

1 o win thy after-love , I pardon thee. Shake fp. Richard II. 

Aftermath. n.J. [from after, and troth, from mow.] The 
latter math ; the fecond crop of graft mown in autumn. Sec 
Aftercrop. 

Afternoon, n.f. [from after and neon.] The time from the 
meridian to the evening. 

A beauty-waining and diftreffed widow, 

Ev 1 n in the afernoon of her beft days, 

A lade prize and purchafe of his wanton eye. 

T Shakejpeare’s Richard III. 

However, keep the lively tafte you hold 
Of God; love him now, but fear him more ; 

And, in your afternoons , think what vou told 

And promis’d him at morning-prayer before. Donne. 

Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 

Eut when the bus’neft of the day is done, 

On dice, and drink, and drabs, they fpend the afernoon. 

AL TrTin ... „ Dry den's Perjius^ Sat, u 

A FT HR pa iks. n. f. [from after and pain.] 

The pains after birth, by which women arc delivered of the 
fecundine. 

Aftfrpart. n.f [from after and part.] The latter part. 

he flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s awe, not yet 
grown up to be headftrong, makes it more govemabfc and fafe • 

nlace "“ft? ^ forcfi S ht bc S in * little to take- 

place, and mind a man of his fatety and improvement. Locke 

nert!! kn °^u dlat he likewife at firft was much under the ex- 

fuch ■ «“• «•=*. 
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upon the tongue after the draught, which was not perceived in 
the a£l of drinking. 

Afterthought, n.f [from after and i, sought.] Reflections 
after the adl ; expedients formed too late. It is not properly 
to be ulcd for fecondtbought. 

Expence, and afterthought , and idle care. 

And doubts of motcly hue, and dark delpair ; 

Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmife, 

And jealou fy fuffus’d with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all flie view’d, in tawny dreft’d, 

Downlook’d, and with a cuckow on her lift. Dryd. Fables. 

A'fter-times. n.f. [from after and time.] Succeeding times. 
Sec Afterages. 

You promis’d once, a progeny divine 
Of Romans, riling from the Trojan line, 

In aftertimes fhould hold the world in awe, 

Ami to die land and ocean give the law. 

A'ftertossing. n.f. [from afer and tofs.] 
the fea after a ftorsn. 

Confufionsand tumults are only the impotent remains of an 
unnatural rebellion, and are no more than the aftertoffmgs ot 
a fea, when the ftorm is laid. Addifori s Freeholder, N° 25. 

A'fterward. adv. [from after, and pea/ib, Sax.] In fuc- 
cceding time; fometimes written afterwards , but lefs pro- 
perly. 

Ufes not thought upon before, may aferward fpring up, 
and be reafonable caufcs of retaining that, which former conli- 
derations did formerly procure to be inftituted. Flecker. 

An anxious dilfruft of the divine goodnefs, makes a man 
more and more unworthy of it; and miferable beforehand, 
for fear of being fo afterward. L’EJlrange. 

A'fteRwit. « j. [fro m afer and wit.] The contrivance of 
expedients after the occalion of ufing them is paft. See Af- 
terthought. 

There is no recalling of whac’s gone and paft ; fo that after- 
wit comes too late, when the mifehief is done. L' EJtrange. 

A'fter-wkath. n.f. [from after and wrath.] Anger when 
the provocation feems paft. 

I hear him mock 

The luck of Csefar, which the gods give men 
T excufe their after-wrath. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

AG A. n.f. The tide of a Turkifh military officer. 

Aga'in. adv. [ajen, Sax.] 

1. A fecond time; once more; marking the repetition of the 
fame thing. 

The poor remnant of human feed, which remained in their 
mountains, peopled their country again flowly, by little and 
litde. ^ Bacon’s New Alalantis. 

Go now, deluded man, and feek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dufty plain. Dryd. eEn. 
Some are already retired into foreign countries ; and the 
reft, who poffeft lands, are determined never to hazard them 
again, for the fake of eftablilhing their fuperftition. Swift. 

2. On the other hand ; marking fome ojipofition or contrariety. 

His wit encreafed upon the occafion ; and fo much the more, 
if the occalion were fharpened with danger. Again, whether 
it were the fhortnefs of his forefight, or the ftrength of his 
will, certain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes 
could not have been without defeds in his nature. Bacon. 

Thofe things that wc know not what to do withal, if we had 
them, and thofe things, again, which another cannot part with, 
but to his own loft and Ibame, arc the very conditions of this 

, f S lc - . L’Ef range's Fables. 

3. Un another part; marking a tranfition to fome new confidc- 
ration. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary height. 

Made higher with new mounts of fnow ; 

Again , behold the winter’s weight 

Opprefs the lab’ring woods below. Dryden 

4. In return, noting re-action, or reciprocal action ; as, his for- 
tune worked upon his nature, and his nature again upon his for- 
tune. 

5. Back; in reftitution. 

When your head did but ake, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows; 

The belt I had, a princefs wrought it me. 

And I did never ask it you again. Shakefp. j ting John. 

^ D .pf turn or an y l Fing ; in recompence. 

1 hat he hath given will he pay again. Prcv.x ix 27 

7. In order 01 rank or fucccffion; marking diftribution. '* 
Quelhon was alked of Dcmofthenes, Whai was the chief 
part of an orator ? He anfwered, A&ion. What next ? Ac- 
tion. What next, again ? Aftion. J 

The caufc of the holding green, is the clofc and con'fe 
fubftance of their leave-, and the pedicles of them • and die 

Site •**>*<« id * or aw 


plant or the ftrength and heat thereof. ‘ Bacon’s 
8. Befidcs ; in any other time or place -jtory. 
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9* Twice as much ; marking the fame quantity once repeated. 
There are whom hcav’n has Weft with ftore of wit, 

Yet want as much again to manage it ; 

For wit and judgment ever arc at ltrife, 

Tho’ meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. Pope. 
I Ihould not be forry to fee a chorus on a theatre, more than 
as large and as deep again as ours, built and adorned at a king’s 
charges. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

io. Again and again ; with frequent repetition ; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two hafty readings ; 
it rnuft be repeated again and again , with a clofe attention to 
the tenour of the difcourle. Locke s Ejjity on St. P. Epijiles. 
I ]. In oppofition; by way of rcfiftance. 

Who art thou that anfwereft again P Rom. ix. 20. 

1 2. Back ; as, returning from fome mefl'age. 

Bring us word again which way we Ihall go. Dent. i. 22. 
Aga'inst. prep, [ren^eon, ongeonb, Sax.] 

1 . In oppofition to any perfon. 

And he will be a wild man ; his hand will be againjl every 
man, and every man’s hand againjl him. Gen. xvi. 12. 

2. Contrary ; oppofitc, in general. 

That authority of men Ihould prevail with men cither againjl 
or above reafon, is no part of our belief. hooker. 

He is melancholy without caufe, and merry againjl the hair. 

Shakcfp. Troitus and Crejjida. 
We might work any effeft without and againjl matter j and 
this not holpen by the co-operation of angels or Ipirits, but only 
by the unity and harmoin of nature. Bacon’s Natural Hijl. 

File preventing goodnefs of God does even wreft him from 
himfclf, and fat e him, as it were, againjl his will. South. 
The god, uneafy till he flept again, 

Rcfolv’d, at once, to rid himfelf of pain ; 

And, tho’ againjl his cuftom, call’d aloud. 

Exciting Morpheus from the (leepy crowd. Dryden. 

Men often lay a thing is againjl their conlcience, when re- 
ally it is not. Swift's Mifccllanies. 

j. In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be faid againjl a thing, this will ftill be 
true, that many things poflibly are, which wc know not of; 
and that many more things may be than are : and if fo, after 
all our arguments againjl a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. Tillotfon. 

The church-clcrgy have written the beft collection of traits 
againjl popery, that ever appeared in England. Swift. 

4. With contrary motion or tendency ; ufed of material ait ion. 

Boils and plagues 

Plaifter you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 
Farther than feen, and one infect another 
Againjl the wind a mile. Shakefp. Coriotanus. 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, delighteth 
in the frefh air ; and many times flieth againjl the wind, as 
trouts and falmons fwim againjl the ftream. Bacon. 

5. Contrary to rule or law. 

If aught againjl my life 

Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjuftly, 

Againjl the law of nature, law of nations. M. Sam. Agon. 

Againjl the public fanftions of the peace, 

Againjl all omens of their ill fucccfs ; 

With fates averfe, the rout in arms refort. 

To force their monarch, and infult the court. Dryden's Ain. 
C\ Oppofite to, in place. 

, To the hurt of another. 

And when thou think’ft of her eternity. 

Think not that death againjl her nature is ; 

Think it a birth : and when thou go’ft to die, 

Sing like a fwan, as if thou went’ft to bills. 

In provifion for ; in expectation of. 

This mode of fpeaking probably had its original from the 
idea of making provifion againjl, or in oppofition to a time of 
misfortune, but by degrees acquired a neutral fenfe. 

Thence flic them brought into a ftately hall, 

Wherein were many tables fair difpred. 

And ready dight with drapets feftival, 

Again/l the viands Ihould be miniftred. Fairy Queen. 

The like charge was given them againjl the time they Ihould 
come to fettle thcinfclvcs in the land promifed unto their fa- 
thers. Hooker, b, v. § it. 

Si >me fay, that ever 'gainjl that fcafon comes. 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning lingeth all night long : 

And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad; 

I he nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike. 

No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 

So hallowed and fo gracious is the time. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
'fo that purpofe, he made haftc to Briftol, that all things 
.ight be ready againjl the prince came thither. Clarendon. 
Againjl tin promis’d time provides with care. 

And haftc s in the woof, the robes he was to wear. Dr yd. 
All which I grant to be reafonably and truly faid, and oniy 
d’efire they may be remembered againjl another day. StilUngjl. 
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Sir J. Davies. 
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A'qalaxy. 71. f. [from * and Gr.] Want of milk. Diet 

Aga'pe. adv. [from a an&gape.] Staring with cagernefs j as, j 

bird gapes for meat. 

In himfelf was all his ftate ; 

More folcmn than the tedious pomp that waits 
On princes, when their rich retinue long 
Of horfes led, and grooms befinear’d with gold, 

Dazzles the crowd, and lets them all agape. Paradife Lojl 
Dazzle the crowd, and let them all agape. Philips 

The whole crowd ftood agape, and ready to take the doctor 
at his word. Spectator, N® 5-2, 

A'carick. n.f [agar hum, Lat.] A drug of tile in phylick, and 
the dying trade. It is divided into male and female ; the male 
is ufed only in dying, the female in medicine : the male grows 
on oaks, the female on larches. 

There arc two excrefcenccs which grow upon trees ; both 
of them in the nature of mulhrooms : the one the Romans 
call boletus, which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was 
one of the dainties of their table ; the other is medicinal, that 
is called agarick, which groweth upon the tops of oaks ; though 
it be affirmed by fome, that it groweth alfo at the roots. Bam. 

Aga'st. adj. [This word, which is ufually, by later authours, 
written agbajf , is, not improbably, the true word derived from 
agaze, which has been written aghajl, from a miftaken etymo- 
logy; See Aghast.] 

Str uck with terrour ; amazed ; frighted to aftonilhment. 

Thus roving on 

In confus’d march forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands. 

With Ihudd’ring horrour pale, and eyes agajl. 

View’d firlt their lamentable lot, and found 

No reft. _ Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 616. 

A'gate. n.f. [agate, Fr. achates, I, at.] A precious ftonc of the 
lowcft clals, often clouded with beautiful var iegations. 

In fhape no bigger than an agate ftone. 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 

Agates are only varieties of the flint kind ; they have a grey 
horny ground, clouded, lincatcd, or fpotted with different co- 
lours, chiefly dufky, black, brown, red, and fometimes blue. 

IVoodxvard' s Method of Foffds. 

A'gatv. adj. [from agate.} Partaking of the nature of agate. 
An agaty flint was above two inches in diameter ; the whole 
covered over with a friable cretaceous cruft. Woodwind. 

To Aga'ze. v. a. [from a and gaze, to fet a gazing-, as, amaze, 
amufe , and others.] To ftrike with amazement ; to ftupify 
with fudden terrour. The verb is now out of ufc. 

So as they travell’d, fo they g.m cfpy 
An armed knight toward them gallop faft. 

That feemed from fome feared foe to fly. 

Or other grifly thing that him agajl. Fairy Queen. 

Aga'zed. participial adj. [from agaze ; which fee.] Struck with 
amazement ; terrified to ftupidity. 

Hundreds he fent to hell, and none durft Hand him ; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew : 

The French exclaim’d ; “ The devil was in arms !” 

All the whole army ftood agazed on him. Shak. Henry VI. 

AGE. n.f. [age, Fr. anciently cage, orange-, it is deduced by 
Menage , from ectatium, of ectas ; by Junius, from aa, which, in 
the Teutonic dialefts, fignified long duration.] 

1. Any period of time attributed to fomething as the whole, or 
part, of its duration : in this fenfe, we fay, the age of man, the 
lcveral ages of the world, the golden or iron age. 

One man in his time plays many parts. 

His life being feven ages. Shakefpearc. 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt feventeen years; fo 
the whole age of Jacob was an hundred forty and feven years. 

Genefis, xlvii. 2 §• 

A fucceffion or generation of men. 

Hence, laftly, fprings care of poftcrities. 

For things their kind would everlafting make. 

Hence is it, that old men do plant young trees 
The fruit whereof another age ftiall take. Sir J . Davies, 
Next, to the Son, 

Deftin’d Reftorer of mankind, by whom 
New' hcav’n, and earth, Ihall to the ages rife. 

Or down from hcav’n defeend. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

No declining age 

F.’er felt the raptures of poetic rase. Rofeommon. 

The time in which any particular man, or race of men, lived, 
or Ihall live ; as, the age of heroes. 

The fpace of a hundred years ; a fccular period ; a century. 
The latter part of life ; old-age ; oldncfs. 

You fee how full of change his age is : the obfervation wc 
have made of it hath not been little ; he always loved our 
filler molt, and with what poor judgment he hath now call her 
off. Shakejpeare's King Lear. 

Boys mull not have th’ ambitious care of men, 

Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Rofcotnrnon. 

And on this forehead, where your verfe has faid, 

1 he loves delighted, and the graces play’d; 

Infulting age will trace lus cruel way. 

And leave fad marks of his deftruftive fway. Prior. 

6 . Matu- 
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deli re that admiffion for thcmfclvcs, or that, in infancy, 

,re by others prefented to that chanty of the church. Hammond. 

Wc thought our fires, not with their own content, 

Had, crc wc" came to age , our portion fpent. Dryd. 

. Inlaw. 


In a man, the age of fourteen years is the age of difcretion ; 
and twenty-one years is the full age: In a woman, at feven 
rears of age, the lord her father may d.ftram h.s tenants for aid 
to marry her; at the age of nine years, Ihe is dowablc , at 
twelve years, Ihe is able finally to rat.fy and confirm her for- 
mer confent given to matrimony; at fourteen, flic is enabled 
to receive her land into her own hands, and Ihall be out of ward 
at the death of her anceftor; at fixteen, flic Ihall be out of 
ward, though, at the death of her anceftor, Ihe was within the 
<7(v of fourteen years ; at twenty-one, Ihe is able to alienate 
her lands and tenements. At the age of fourteen, a {tripling is 
enabled to choofe his own guardian ; at the age of fourteen, a 
man may confent to marriage. 


Cowell. 


A'c.e n. adj. [from age. It makes tw'O fyllablcs in poetry.]. 
Old ; Stricken in years ; applied generally to animate beings 


1. 


If the comparifon do ftand between man and man, which 
Ihall hearken unto other, fith the aged, for the moll part, are 
bell experienced, leaft lubject to ralh and unadvifed paflions. 

Hooker, b. V. § Ji 

Novelty is only in requeft ; and it is as dangerous to be aged 
in any kind of courfe, as it is virtuous to be conflant in any 
undertaking. Shakefp. Me a Jure for Meafure. 

Kindnefs itfclf too weak a charm will prove, 

To raife the feeble fires of aged love. Prior . 

2. Old ; applied to inanimate tilings. This ufc is rare, and com- 
monly with fome tendency to the profipopeein, 

'I he people did not more worfhip the images of gold and 



Age'k. adv. [ajen, Sax.] Again; in return. Sec Again. 

This word is only written in this manner, though it be in 
reality the true orthography, for the fake of rhime. 

Thus Venus : Thus her foil reply’d agen ; 

None of your lifters have we heard or feen. Dryden s Ain. 

A'gency. n.f. [from agent.] 

X. The quality of acting; the ftate of being in action ; aftion. 

A few advances there are in the following papers, tending to 
aflert the fupcrintcndcnce and agency of providence in the natu- 
ral world. Woodward s Preface to Nat. Hiflory. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for another; bufinefs perform- 
ed by an agent. 

Some of the purchafers themfelves may be content to live 
cheap in a worfc country, rather than be at the charge of ex- 
change and agencies. Swift. 

A'GENT. adj. [agens, Lat.] That which aft$; oppofed to pa- 
tient, or that which is adted upon. 

This fuccefs is oft truly aferibed unto the force of imagina- 
tion upon the body agent ; and then, by a fecondarv means, it 
may upon adiverfebody; as, for example, if a man carry a ring, 
or fome part of a bcaft, believing ftrongly that it will help him 
to obtain his love, it may make him more induftrious, and a- 
gain more confident and perfifting than otherwife he would 

Bacon's Natural Hi ft or y, N° 902. 

A'gent. n.f. 

1. An nftor ; lie that acts ; he that profeftes the faculty of aftion. 

Where, there is no doubt, deliberation is not excluded as 
impertinent unto the thing, but as ncedlcfs in regard of the 
agent, which feeth already what to refolvc upon. ~ Hooker. 

.To whom nor agent, from the inftrument. 

Nor pow’r of working, from the work is known: Davie 

Hcav’n made us agents free to good or ill. 

And fore d it not, tho’ he forefaw the will. 

T reedom was firlt beftow’d on human race, 

And prefciencc only held the fecond place. Drydi... 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any created 
agent, confoqucntly being an effect of the divine omnipotence. 

_ . r South’s Sermons. 

2. A lubltitute ; a deputy; a factor ; a perfon employed to tranf- 
act the bufincls of another. 

AH hearts in love, ufc your own tongues ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itfclf. 

And trull no agent. cj,. r. 

ti 1 j , . „ ''nakelpcarc. 

I hey had not the wit to fend to them, in any orderly falhion, 
agents or choien men, to tempt them, and to treat with them. 

D , _. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

^ lr ’ y° m ful 7 °f a wife. 

Who, not content to be reveng’d on you, 

, That wS' Palli ° n ' Vil1 P llrfuc - Dryden's Aureng. 

* 4™ P ° W “ OP “ & * ***** C, *“ ,S 

«fI5lSplS, U W ° n<I ' rfUl Cff ' aS ’ by ' h ' Pr0i> " 

’ RA T10N * ad ani gmratia, Lat ] The Hate 

of growmg or uniting to another body. J 
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To ntake a perfeft nutrition, there is required a trarim Na- 
tion of nutriment ; now where this converfion or aggmra:::n 
is made, there is alfo required, in the aliment, a firm lari :y ot 
matter. Bremen's Vulgar Err ours . 

To A'ccerate. v. a. [from agger, Lat.] To heap up. Did 

Agcero'se. adj. [from agger, Lat.] Full of heaps. Diet. 

To AGGLO'MKRATE. v.a. [agglomero, Lat.; 

1. 'Fo gather up in a ball, as thread. 

2. To gather together. 

To Aggeo'merate. v. n. 

Bcfidcs, the hard agglomerating falts. 

The fpoil of ages, would impervious choke 

'1 heir fecret channels. Thomfon's Autumn, 

Agglu'tinants. n.f [from agglutinate .] Thofe medicines or 
applications which have the power of uniting parts together. 

To AGGLUTINATE, v. n. [from ad and gluten, glue, 
Lat.J To unite one part to another ; to join together, fo as 
not to fall afunder. It is a word almoft appropriated to medi- 
cine. . _ 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenfion-, 
which is performed by the daily ingeftion of food that is di- 
gelted into blood ; which being diffufed through the body, i$ 
agglutinated to thofe parts that were immediately agglutinated to 
the foundatior.-parts of the womb. Harvey on Confumptiems. 

Agglutination. n.J'. [from agglutinate.] Union; cohefion; 
the a<St of agglutinating ; the ftate ot being agglutinated. 

The occaiioil of its not healing by agglutination, as the other 
did, was from ihe alteration the ichor had begun to make in 
the bottom of the wound. liftman's Surgery. 

Aggi.u'tinati vf. adj. [from agglutinate.] That which has 
the power of procuring agglutination. 

Rowl up the member with the agglutinative rowlcr. I If an. 

To AGGRANDI'ZE. v.a. [aggrandifer, Fr.] To make 
great ; to enlarge ; to exalt ; to improve in power, honour, 
or rank. It is applied to perfons generally, fometimes to 
tilings. 

If the king Ihould ufe it no better than the pope did, only to 
aggrandize covetous churchmen, it cannot be called a jewel in 
his crown. Aylijfc's Parcrgon. 

Thefe furnifli us with glorious fprings and mediums, to raife 
and aggrandize our conceptions, to warm our fouls, to aw'aken 
the better paflions, and to elevate them even to a divine pitch, 
and that for devotional purpofes. Watts' s Improv. of the Mind. 

Aggrandizement. n. J. [ aggrandiffement , Fr.] The ftate of 
being aggrandized ; the aft of aggrandizing. 

A'ggrandizer. n.f. [from aggrandize.] The perfon that 
aggrandizes or makes great another. 

To Aggra'te. v.a. [aggratare, leal. ] To plcafc ; to treat 
with civilities : a word not now in ufc. 

And in the midft thereof, upon the Hoot, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour ; 

The which them did in modeft wife amate, 

And each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen. 

To AGGRAVATE, v.a. [aggravo, Lat.] 

1. To make heavy; ufed only in a metaphorical fenfe; as, to 
aggravate an accufatton, or a punilhment. 

A grove hard by, fprung up with this their change. 

His will who reigns above ! to aggravate 
Their penance, laden with fruit, like that 
Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the tempter. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

Ambitious Turnus in the prds appears, 
r And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryd. Aineid. 

2. To make any thing worfc, by the addition of fome' particular 
circumftance, not cflcntial. 

This ottcnce, in itfclf fo heinous, was yet in him aggravated 
by the motive thereof, which was not malice or dilcontent, 
but an afpiring mind to the papacy. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Aggravation, n. f. [from aggravate. ] 

1. The aft of aggravating, or making heavy. 

2. The cxtrinfecal circumftances or accidents, which cncrcafcthe 
guilt of a crime, or the mifery of a calamity. 

If it be weigh’d 

By itfelf, with aggravations not furcharg’d. 

Or elfe with juft allowance counterpois’d, 

I may, if polfiblc, thy pardon find 

The caficr towards me, or thy hatred lefs. M. Sampf. A?. 
He, to the fins which he commits, hath tho aggravation iuper- 
added of committing them againft knowledge, againft conlci- 
ence, againft fight of the contrary law. Hammond’s Fundam 
Aggregate, adj. [aggregatus , Lat.] Framed by the collec- 
tion of any particular parts into one mafs, body, or fyftcm 
1 hey had, for a long time together, produced many other ’m- 

*/l [rr °™ th '. vcrb 'l T ' lc complex oi co”. 
titulars rUlJt t lC con J un< ^ lou o r accrvation of many par- 

Thc reafon of the far greateft part of mankind, is but an 

r bktn P h "-’ ,tafms ’ in things not fenfiblc, a 
conflant deiufion. Gburitolfr Scijfca. 
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A great number of fuch living and thinking particles could 
n t poffibly, by their mutual contadl, and prefling, and ftriking, 
compofe one greater individual animal, with one mind and un- 
demanding, and a vital confcnfion of the whole body ; any 
more than a lwarm of bees, or a crowd of men and women, 
can be conceived to make up one particular living creature, 
compounded and conftituted of the aggregate of them all. Ecntl. 

To A'G GREG ATE. v. a. [aggrego, Lat.] To collect to- 
gether ; to heap many particulars into one mafs. 

The aggregated foil 

Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry. 

As with a trident, fmote. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. 

Aggregation, n.f. [from aggregate.] 

J. The collection, or ait of colledling many particulars into one 
whole. 

The water refident in the abyfs is, in all parts of it, ftored 
with a confiderable quantity of heat, and more efpecially in 
thofe where thefc extraordinary aggregations of this fire happen. 

JVoodward's Nat. Hijlory. 

2. The whole compofed by the coacervation of many particu- 
lars ; an aggregate. 

3. Collection, or ftate of being collected. 

Their individual imperfections being great, they are more- 
over enlarged by their aggregation ; and being erroneous in 
their finglc numbers, once huddled together, they will be er- 
rour itfelf. Broivn's Vulgar Errours , b. i. 

To AG G RE'S S. v. n. [aggredior, aggrejfum, Lat.] To com- 
mit the firft ait of violence ; to begin the quarrel. 

The rage difpers’d, the glorious pair advance 
With mingl'd anger, and collected might. 

To turii the war, and tell aggrejfmg France, 

How Britain’s fons, and Britain’s friends can fight. Prior. 

Aggre'ssion. n.f. [aggrejfio, Lat.] The firlt ait of injury j 
commencement of a quarrel by fome ait of iniquity. 

There is no refilling of a common enemy, without an union 
for a mutual defence; and there may be alfo, on the other 
hand, a confpiracy of common enmity and aggrefion. L'Eflr. 

Aggre'ssor. n.f [from aggrefs.] The perfon that firft com- 
mences hoftility; the aflaulter or invader, oppofed to the de- 
fendant. 

Fly in nature’s face ? 

But how, if nature fly in my face firft ? 

Then nature’s tire aggrejfor : Let her look to’t. 

Dryden's Spanijb Friar. 
It is a very unlucky circumftance, to be obliged to retaliate 
the injuries of fuch authours, whofe works arc fo foon forgot- 
ten, that we are in danger already of appearing the firft ag- 
greffors. Pope and Swift's Preface to MiJ'cellanics. 

Aggri'evance. n.f [See Grievance.] Injury; hardfhip 
infliited ; wrong endured. 

To Aggri'eve. v. a. [from gravis, Lat. See Vo grieve.] 

1. To give forrow; to caufc grief; to vex. It is not impro- 
bable, that to grieve was originally neuter, and aggrieve the ac- 
tive. 

But while therein I took my chief delight, 

I faw, alas ! the gaping earth devour 

The fpring, the place, and all clean out of fight : 

Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. Spenfer. 

2. To impofe fome hardfhips upon ; to harrafs ; to hurt in one’s 
right. This is a kind of juridical fenfe; and whenever it is 
ufed now, it bears fome allufion to forms of law. 

Sewall, archbilhop of York, much aggrieved with fome prac- 
tices of the pope’s colleilors, took all patiently. Cambden. 

The landed man finds himfelf aggrieved , by the falling of his 
rents, and the ftreightening of his fortune; whilft the monied 
man keeps' up his gain, aiid the merchant thrives and grows 
rich by trade. Lode. 

Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cloe complains, and wond’roufly’s aggriev'd. Granville. 

To Aggro'up. v. a. [aggroparc, Ita!.] To bring together in- 
to one figure ; to croud together : a term of painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which arc aggrouped (or combined) 
together, are agreeable and pleafant to the fight ; as alfo thofe 
things which appear to be performed with eafe. Dryd. Dufr. 

Aghast, adj. [either the participle of agaze, (fee Agaze ) 
and then to be written agazed, or agaf, or from a and gapr, 
a ghoft, which the prefent orthography favours ; perhaps they 
were originally different words.] 

Struck with horrour, as at the fight of a fpectrc ; ftupified 
with terrour. It is generally applied to the external appear- 
ance. 

Who fighing fore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart-ftrings braft. 

With dreary drooping eyne look’d up like one aghaf. Spenf. 

The aged earth aghaft , 

With terrour of that blaft, 

Shall from the furface to the centre fhake. Mil. Chr. Nat. 

Aghaft he wak’d, and, ftarting from his bed. 

Cold fweat in clammy drops his limbs o’erfpread. Dryd. JEn: 

I laugh to think how your unfhaken Cato 
Will look aghajt , while unforefeen deftruition 
Pours in upon him thus from every fide. Addifon. Cato 
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A'GILE. adj. [agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.] Nimble; ready ; haviftr 
the quality of being fpeedily put in motion ; active. ° 

With that he gave his able horie the head, 

And bending forward {truck his agile heels 
Againft the panting fides of his poor jade, 

U p to the rowel-head . Shakefp. Henry IV 

The immediate and agile fubfen icnce of the fpirits to the 
empire of the mind or foul. Hale's Origin of Mankind 

To guide its actions with informing care. 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, 

Render it agile, witty, valiant, fage. 

As fits the various courfe of human age. p r ; or 

A'gileness. n.f. [from agile.] The quality of being agile ; 
nimblenefs; readinefs for motion; quickr.cfs; activity; abi- 
lity. * ^ 

Agility. n.f. [agi litas, Lat. from agilis, agile.] Nimblenefs- 
readinefs to move ; quicknefs ; activity. 

A limb over-ltraincd by lilting a weight above its power 
may never recover its former agility and vigour. IVa’h 

AGI LLOCHUM. n. f. Aloes-wood. 

A tree in the Eaft-Indies, brought to us in fmall bits, of a 
very fragrant feent. It is hot, drying, and accounted a 
ftrengthener of the nerves in general. The belt is of a blackilh 
purple colour, and fo light as to fwim upon water. Quincy. 

AGIO. n.f. [an Italian word, fignifying cafe or conveniency.] 

A mercantile term, ufed chiefly in Holland and Venice/ for 
the difference between the value of bank notes, and the current 
money. ^ Chambers. 

To AGP ST. v. a. [from gif/e, Fr. abed or rcfting-place, or 
from gift er, i. e. ftabulari. 

To take in and feed the cattle of ftrangers in the king’s fo- 
reft, and to gather the money. The officers that do this, are 
called agiftors, in Englilh guefl or gifl-takcrs. Their fimdtion 
is termed agifmmt ; as, agijlment upon the fca banks. This 
word agijl is alfo ufed, for the taking in of other men’s cattle 
into any man’s ground, at a certain rate per week. Blount. 

Agi'stment. n.f. [See Agist.] 

It is taken by the canon lawyers in another fenfe than is 
mentioned under agijl. They Lem to intend by it, a modus or 
compofition, or mean rate, at which fome right or due may be 
reckoned : perhaps it is corrupted from addovcijjcment, or ad- 
juftment. 

Agi'stor. n.f. [from agi ft.] An officer of the king’s foreft. 
See Ac ist. 

A'gitable. n.f. [from agitate-, agitabilis, Lat.] That which 
may be agitated, or put in motion ; perhaps that which may be 
dilputed. See Agitate, and Agitation. 

To A'G I T A T E. v. a. [agito, Lat.] 

1 . To put in motion ; to fhake ; to move nimbly ; as, the fur- 
face of the waters is agitated by the wind ; die vcffel was broken 
by agitating the liquour. 

2. To be the caufe of motion ; to actuate ; to move. 

Where dwells this fov’reign arbitrary foul. 

Which does the human animal controul, 

Informs each part, and agitates the whole? Elackmore. 

3. To affect with perturbation; as, die mind of man is agiiatti 
by various pallions. 

4. To ftir ; to bandy from one to another ; to difeufs ; to con- 
trovert ; as, to agitate a queftion. 

Though this controverfy be- revived, and hotly agitated a- 
mong the modems; yet I doubt whether it be not, in a great 
part, a nominal difpute. Bode on Colours. 

Acita'u ion. n.f [from agitate, agitatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of moving, or {baking any thing. 

Pmrefadtion afkcth reft ; for the fubtle motion which putre- 
faction requireth, is difturbed by any agitation. Bacon. 

2. The ftate of being moved or agitated; as, the waters, after a 
ftorm, are fomecime in a violent agitation. 

3. Difcuffion ; controverfial examination. 

A kind of a fchool queftion is ftarted in this fable, upon rca- 
fon and inftinCt : and whether this deliberadve proceeding of 
the crow, was not rather a logical agitation of the matter. 

L’Eftrange's Fables. 

4. Violent modon of the mind ; perturbation ; diiturbance of 
die thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature! to receive at once the benefit 
of fleep, and do the effects of watching. In this Aumbry agi- 
tation, befides her walking, and other actual performances, what, 
at any time, have you heard her fay ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

His mother could no longer bear the agitations of fo many 
paffions as thronged upon her. Toiler, N' 55 * 

5. Deliberation ; contrivance ; the ftate of being confuJted upon. 

The projeCt now in agitation for repealing of the teft aft, 
and yet leaving the name of an ellablifluncnt to the prefent 
national church, is inconfiftent Swift’s Mifell- 

Agita'tor. n.f [from agitate.] He that agitates anything; 
he who manages affairs: in which fenfe feems to be ufed the 
agitators of the army. 

A'glet. n.f. [A word which fome derive from cdyr.., fplendour, 
but which is apparently to be deduced from aigulctte, Fr. a Kg 
to a point, and that from aigu, {harp. ] 
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A tag of a point curved into lome repreic 
mal, generally of a man. 

He" thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 200 1. and 
his gown add re fled with aglets, efteemed worth 25 I. Hayward. 

Why, give lum gold enough, and marry him to a puppet, 
or an aglet baby, or an old trot, and ne’er a tooth in her head. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrezv. 

2. The pendants at the ends of the chicvcs of flowers, as in tu- 
lips. 

A 'cm in’ al. adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Belonging to a troop. Did. 

A'gNAIL. n.f [from anjc, grieved, anJ liable, a nail.] 

A difeafe of the nails ; a whitlow ; an inflammation round 
the nails. 

Agna'tion. n.f. [from agnatus, Lat.] Defcent from the fame 
father, in a direct male line, diftinCt from cognation, or conlan- 
guinity, which includes defendants from females. 

Agni'tion. n.f [ from agnitio, Lat.] Acknowledgment. 

To Agni'ze. v. a. [from agnofco, Lat.] To acknowledge ; to 
own ; to avow. This word is now obfoletc. 

I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 

I find in hardnefs ; and do undertake 

This prefent war againft the Ottomites. Shakefp. Othello. 

Agnomina'tion. n.f. [agnominatio, Lat.] Allufion of one 
word to another, by refemblancc of found. 

The Britifti continueth yet in Wales, and fome villages of 
Cornwall, intermingled with provincial Latin, being very fig- 
nificative, copious, and pleafantly running upon agnominations, 
although harfli in afpirations. Camden. 

AGNUS CASTUS. n. f. [Lat.] The name of the tree commonly 
called the Cbajle Tree , from an imaginary virtue of preserving 
chaftity. 

Of laurel fome, of woodbine many more. 

And wreathes of a gnu 5 caf.us others hore. Dryden. 

Ago', adv. [ajan, Sax. paft or gone ; whence writers formerly 
ufed, and in fome provinces the people ftill ufe, a gone for^c.] 
Paft; as, long ago ; that is, long time has part fince. Reckon- 
ing time towards the prefent, we ufe fir.ee ; as, it is a year fnce 
it happened : reckoning from the prefent, we ufe ago ; as, it 
happened a year ago. This is not, perhaps, always obferved. 

Be of good comfort : for the great fupply. 

That was expected by the Dauphin here, * 

Are wreck’d three nights ago on Godwin fands. Sh. K.Jebn. 

This both by others and myfelf I know. 

For Ihavc ferv’d their fovercign long ago ; 

Oft have been caught within the winding train. Dryd. Fab. 
I fhall fet down an account of a difeourfe I chanced to have 
with one of them fome time ago. Addifon. Freeholder. 

Ago g. adv.^ [a word of uncertain etymology ; the French have 
the term a gogo, in low language ; as, i/s vivent d gogo, they 
live to their wifh : from this plirafc our word may be, perhaps, 
derived. J J r 

I In a ftate of defire ; in a ftate of imagination ; heated with 
the notion of fome enjoyment ; longing. 

As tor the lenfe and" reafon of it, that has little or nothing to 
do here ; only let it lound full and round, and chime right to 
the humour, which is at prefent agog, (juft as a big, long, rat- 
tling name is faid to command even adoration from a Spaniard) 
and, no doubt, with this powerful, fenfelefs engine, therabble- 
dnver, {haft be able to carry all before him. South’s Sermons. 

£#!£££ rerbi “ ; ■* h ' “ «. » y- 

The gawdy goffip, when flic’s fet agog. 

In jewels dreft, and at each car a bob, 

Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 

t, 6 -. 

sdssr*"* **• ^ HfJys: 

3. R has the partides d;/, or for, before the object of defire? V ’ 

On which the faints arc all agog. 

And all this for a bear and dotr"" " r/,, jv . .. 

I hey generally ftraggle into thefe parts about this’ time of 
feSd* "J fct J* h - is o- fervant-maids haZ/r 

ago'ne. p&r “rvs- 

Is he fuch a princely one, 

^ Contends at fny pSlfcTi ^ 

Ailed his tnft J v P hr - lor a P^izc. Milton has fo 

PliililUnes rf ttX ” Ca ' k ' J ° Ut to *«« <tc 

ing! t,c al - eidj. [trom agunifes.] Relating to prize-fight- 

T<) A'GONIXF. V r Tfrrvm • t » Did. 

ogonifr, Fr.l To f clatr Gr. 

*• J 1 agonies; to be in cxceffivc Dairi. 


V o 1, . 1. 


1 bus rent with agonizing love and rage. 

And a Ik me what it means ? Art thou not falfc 1 Rowe if .Sh. 

Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o’er. 

To 1’mart and agonize ac ev’ry pore ? Pope's EJJay on Man. 
Agonothe'tick. adj. [fyx> and n' 3 -w, Gr.j Propofuig piib- 
lick contentions for prizes ; giving prizes ; prefiding at publick 
games. Did. 

A'GONY. n.f [£ya>, Gr. agon, low Lat. agonic, Fr.] 

X. The pangs of death ; properly the lallconteft between life and 
death. 

Never was there more pity in faving any than in ending me, 
bccaufe therein my agony {hail end. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thou who for me did feel fuch pain, 

Whofe precious blood the crofs did ftain, 

Let not thofe agonies be vain. Rofommon. 

2. Any violent or exceffive pain of body or mind. 

Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 

7 hrough wounds and ftrokes, and ftubborn handeling. 

That death were better than fuch agony. 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy jjhteen, b. ii. 

Thee I have mifs’d, and thought it long, depriv’d 
Thy prefence, agony of love ! till now 
Not Felt, nor {hall he twice. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

3. It is particularly ufed in devotions for our Redeemer’s conflict 
in the garden. 

To propofe our defires, which cannot take fuch effc£t as wc 
fpecify, fhall, notwithftanding, otherwife procure us his heaven- 
ly grace, even as this very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to 
be Cent him as comforters in his agony. Hooker , b. v. 

Ago'od. adv. [a and good.] Inearneft; not fictitioufly. 

At that time I made her weep agood. 

For I did play a lamentable part. ShaL Two Gent. ofVtr. 
Ago'uty. n.f. An animal of the Antilles, of the bignefs of a 
rabbet, with bright red hair, and a little tail without hair. 
He has but two teeth in each jaw, holds his meat in his fore- 
paws like a fquirrel, and has a very remarkable cry. When he 
is angry, his hair ftands on end, and he ftrikes the earth with 
his hindfeet, and, when chafed, he flics to a hollow tree, 
whence he is expelled by fmoke. TrcVoux. 

To Agra ce. v. a. [from a and grace.] To grant favours to ; 
to confer benefits upon : a word not now in ufe. 

She granted, and that knight fo much agrac'd. 

That flic him taught celeftial difciplinc. Fairy Queen. 

Ac.ra mmatist. n.f. [ a , priv. and Gr.] An illite- 
rate man. ZJ/V? 

AcRA'RiAN.aZ;. [agrarius, Lat.] Relating to fields or grounds • 
a word feldom ufed but in the Roman hiftory, where there is 
mention of the agrarian law. 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were, 

<-p with T d ’ whi ^ h did thL ' m foul ***&- Faif y Q- 

To AGR E E. v. n. [agreer, hr. from gre, liking or good-wifi^ 
gratia and gratus, Lai ] & & * 

111 concord ; to live without contention ; not to differ 
1 he more you agree together, the lefs hurt can your cne- 
rn.es do you. Popis r §fJ ? 

7 P on Z t0 y t0J t0 admiti with the Particles ra or 

Aiid perfuaded them to agree to all reafon able conditions. 

iir 1 , . . - Maccabees, xi. 14.. 

V ie do not prove the origin of the earth from a chaos ; fee- 

u ° t /' at,s ogreed on by all that give it any origin. Barnet's Theo 
3. 1 o fettle terms by ftipulation ; to accord 

wav wkh him Whilft thou art in 

wa> v, ith him , left at any time the adverfary deliver thee to the 

attain thou be 

4 - I o fettle a price between buver and feller ' ***' ' * 25 ‘ 

f J " r0ng : %“ w >th me 

5. Fo be of the fame mind or opinion ^ XX " 

He exceedingly provoked, or undenvent the enw and re 

in fe. m “ ° f ’“ 2U “ S “ d who 

Mtltou is a ,u,bl e geuiu,, and world v ,„ to jZktlt 

6. To fad. faeepuh, ^ ,f, b , Mind. 

Strifes and troubles would be cndlefs exccnr » 

^ojcoufeutull .0 be ordered by fome whom 5^35 

empty words, it is hoped, they will be red,!/ d dark 0f 

. ^ ^ nuy jlz u! fZt ;* e,thcr to rr 

,. Fo be conhftcnt; not to contradict 

JS„«"o y X Wr ' Wi “‘ ft! ® fi,iah ^ b « thotrwitnels 

They that ftood by faid a^in to Porer r X1V ' s6 ' 

of them : fyr thou art a G ilTl an i / ure 'y one 

to. 3 U thy Ipcech agreeth therc- 

/-x Mark, xiv. -q. 

Which 
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Which tcftimor.y I the lefsfcruplc to allege, bccaufe it agrees 
very well with what has been affirmed to me by a phyficihn at 
Mofcow. , Boyle's Hiftory of Colours. 

8. To fuit with ; to be accommodated to. 

Thou feedeft thine own people with angels food, and didft 
fend them from heaven bread agreeing to every talle. /.' ijdom. 

His principles could not be made to agree with that confti- 
tution and order, which God had fettled in the world ; and, 
therefore, muft needs clafii with common lenfe and experience. 

Locke. 

9. To caufe no difiurbar.ee in the body. 

I have often thought, that our prescribing afTes milk in fuch 
fmall quantities, is injudicious ; for, undoubtedly, with fuch as 
it agrees with, it would perform much greater and quicker ef- 
fects, in greater quantities. Arbutlmot on Coins. 

To Acrsi . v. a. 

1 . To put an end to a variance. 

He faw from far, or feemed for to fee, 

Some troublous uproar, or contentious fray, 

Whereto be drew in hafte it to agree. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

2. To make friends'; to reconcile. 

The might)' rivals, whofe definitive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 

Arc now agreed. Rofeornmon. 

Agre'eable. atlj. [agreable, Fr.J 

1 . Suitable to ; confident with. It has the particle to , or with. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable either with fo good a 
chriflian, or fo reafonablc and fo great a perfon. Temple. 

That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing, is many 
times contrary to the nature of another. L’Eftrange. 

As the practice of all piety and virtue is agreeable to our rea- 
fon, fo is it likewife the intereft both of private perfons and of 
publick focieties. Tillotfon. 

Agreeable hereunto , perhaps it might not be amifs, to make 
children, as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a flory. 

Locke on Education. 

2. Pleafing ; that is fuitable to the inclination, faculties, or tem- 
per. It is ufed in this fenfe both of perfons and things. 

And while the face of outward things we find 
Plcafing and fair, agreeable and fwcet, 

Thefe things tranfport. Sir J. Davies. 

I recollect in my mind the difeourfes which have palled be- 
tween us, and call to mind a thoufand agreeable remarks, which 
he has made on thefe occafions. Addifon. Spectator, N° 24 1 . 

3. It has alfo the particle to. 

The delight which men have in popularity,fame, fubmiffion, 
and fubjedtion of other men’s minds, feemeth to be a thing, in 
itfelf, without contemplation of confcquence,<sgravjW<!and grate- 
ful to the nature of man. Bacons Natural HiJ't. 

Agre'eable nebs, n.f [from agreeable.] 

1. Confiltency with ; fuitablencfs to ; with the particle to. 

Pleafant taltes depend not on the things themfelves, but their 
agreeable nefs to this or that particular palate, wherein there is 
great variety. Locke. 

2. "The quality of plcafing. It is ufed in an inferiour fenfe, to 
mark the production of fatisfaclion, calm and lalling, but be- 
low rapture or admiration. 

There will be occafion for largencfs of mind and agree- 
dllenefs of temper. Collier of Friend/hip. 

It is very much an image of that author’s writing, who has 
an aireeahlcnefs that charm > us, without corredtnefs ; like a mif- 
tre&, whofe faults we fee, but love her with them all. Pope. 

3. Refemblance ; likenefs ; fometimes with the particle between. 

This relation is likewife fecn in the agrecablenefs between man 
and the other parts of the univerfe ; and that in fundry rc- 
fpccls. Grev/s Cofmologta Sacra. 

Agre'eably. adv. [from agreeable.} 

1. Ccnfiftenfly with ; in a manner fuitable to. 

They may look into the affairs of Judea and Jerufalem, 
agreeably to that which is in the law of the Lord. lEfeLxviu. 1 2. 

2. Pkafingly. 

I did never imagine, that fo many excellent rules could be 
produced fo advantageoufly and agreeably. Swift. 

Agre'kd. participial adj. [from agree.] fettled by confent. 

When they had got kn wn and agreed names, to fignify thafe 
internal operations of their own minds, they were fufficicntly 
furnilhed to make known by words all their ideas. Locke. 
Acre'eincxess. n.f. [from agree.] Confluence; fuitablenefs. 
Agreement. n.f [ agrement , Fr. in law Latin agreamentum , 
which Ccke would willingly derive from aggregatio mentium.] 

1. Concord. 

What agreement is there between the hyena and the dog ? and 
what peace between the rich and the poor ? Ecclus , xiii. 18. 

2. Refemblance of one thing to another. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they arc both confulercd by us as having parts, yet their 
parts arc not feparablc one from another. Locke. 

3. Compact; bargain; conclufion of controvcrfy; ftipulation. 

And your covenant with dea.li {hall be disannulled, and your 
agreement with bell {hall not {land ; when the overflowing 
feourge {hall pafs through, then ye lhall be trodden down by 
it. lfaiah, xxviii. i 8. 
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Make an agreement with me by a prefent, and ironic out to 
me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his cift Crn< 

2 Kings , xviii. o r ' 

Frog had given his worJ, that he would meet the above- 
mentioned company at the Salutation, to talk of this agree- 
ment. Arbutlmot' s Hiftory of John 'hull 

Acre'stick, or Agre'sticai.. adj. [from agreftis, Lat.] 
Havinj relation to the country ; rude ; ruilitk. 
Acricola'tion. n.f. [from agricola , Lat.] Culture of the 
ground. £>/#.- 

A'griculture. n.f. [agriukura, Lat.] The art of cultivat- 
ing the ground ; tillage ; hufbandry. 

"He itri&ly advifeth not to begin to fow before the fitting of 
the liars ; which notwithftanding, without injury to agriculture , 
cannot be obferved in England. Broivn's Vulgar Errours. 

That there was tillage bellowed upon the ground, Mofesdoes 
indeed intimate in general ; as alfo, what fort of tillage that 
was, is not exprefled : I hope to fhew, that their agriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troublefome, nor did it take 
up fo much time as ours doth. Woodward's Nat. Hijhry. 

T'he difpofition of Ulyfies inclined him to war, rather than 
the more lucrative, but more fecure, method of life, by agri- 
culture and hufbandry. Pope's Odyffey ; notes; 

A'grimony. n.f. [agrimonia, Lat.] The name cf a plant. 

The leaves are rough, hairv, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches ; the flower-cup confills of one leaf, which is 
divided into five fegments; the flowers have five or fix leaves, 
and are formed into a long fpike, which expand in form of a 
rofe ; the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the burdock; 
in each of which arc contained two kernels. 

The fpecies are ; 1 . The common or medicinal agrimony. 
2. The fweet-fmclling agrimony. 3. Lefier agrimony, with a 
white flower. 

The firft is common in the hedges, in many parts, and 
is the fort commonly ufed in medicine. It will grow in almoll 
any foil or fituation ; and is increafcd by parting the roots in 
autumn, or by fowing the feeds foon after they are ripe. Mill. 
Agro'und. adv. [from a and ground.] 

1. Stranded ; hindered by the ground from paffing farther. 

With our great {hips we durfl not approach the coaft, we 
having been all of us aground. Sir TV. Raleigh's EJfays. 

Say what you feek, and whether were you bound ? 

Were you, by ftrefs of weather, caft aground ? Dryden's An. 

2. It is likewife figuratively ufed, for being hindered in the pro- 
grefs of affairs ; as, the negotiators were aground at that objec- 
tion. 

A'GUE. n.f [aigu, Fr. acute.] An intermitting fever, with 
cold fits fucceedcd by hot. The cold fit is, in popular 
language, more particularly called the ague , and the hot th* 
fever. 

Our caftle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a fiege to fcom. Here let them lie. 

Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

Though 

He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age. 

Yet neither tempers nor corredls the other ; 

As if there were an ague in his nature. 

That {till inclines to one extreme. Denhams Sophy. 

A'gued. adj. [from ague.] Struck with an ague; {hivering ; 
chill ; cold : a word in little ufc. 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale. 

With flight and agued fear ! mind and charge home. 

Shakcfpeare' s Coriolanus. 
A'gue fit. n.f [from ague and fit.] The paroxyfm of the ague. 
T his ague fit of fear is overblown ; 

An cafy tafk it is to win our own. Shakefp. Richard U. 
A'gue proof, adj. [from ague and proof] Proof againff agues; 
able to refill the caufes which produce agues, without being at- 
fctSted. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my bidding; 
there I found ’em, there I finelt ’em out. Go to, they are net 
men o’ their words ; they told me I was every thing : jtis a lie ; 
I am not ague proof. Shcikefpeare s King Lear. 

A'cue-tree. n.f. [from ague and tree.] A name fometimes 


given to fafiafras. P‘e\ 

To Agc'ise. v. a. [from a and gutfe. See Guise.] Todrcis; 
to adorn ; to deck : a word now not in ufe. 

At other whiles {he would dsvife, 

As her fantaftick wit did mod delight ; 

Sometimes her head flic fondly would aguife 
With gaudy garlanJs, or frefh flowers dight < 

About her neck, or rings of ruflics plight. Fairy 
A'guisii. adj. [from ague.] Having the qualities of an ague. 

So calm, and fo ferene, but now. 

What means this change on Myra’s brow ? 

Her aguijh love now glows and burns, ... 

Then chills and {hakes, and the cold fit returns. Granvt <• 
A'guishness. n.f. [from aguijh.] The quality of rclemc i »5 
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3 In youth alone, unhappy mortals liv e , 

But, ah ! the mighty blifs is fugitive : 

Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come, 

And acre and death’s inexorable doom. Dryd. hr s . G 
Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty, are but one : 

At morn both flouriih bright am g*iy 9 Prior. 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. 

, When it is followed by that, it exprefles vehement defire. 

In roodnefs, as in greatnefs, they exccll ; „ 

Ah that ’ wc loved ourfilves but half fo well. Dry ■ Juan. 
Aha', aha' ! interjection. A word intimating triumph and con- 

1 They opened their mouth wide againff mc > anJ 
aha ! our eye hath feen it. Pfi** 2 1 ’ 

Ahe'ad. adv. [from a and head.] 

1. Farther onward than another : a fea term. 

And now the mighty Centaur feems to lead, ? 

And now the fpeedy dolphin gets ahead. Dryden s fan. 

2 Headlong; precipitant: ufed of men. 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, tutors, and go- 
vernours, that fo many men mifearry. T hey fufter them at 
firft to run ahead, and, when perverfe inclinations are advanced 
into habits, there is no dealing with them. L EJlrange s ra . 
Ahe'igHT. adv. [from a and height.] Aloft; on high. 

But have I fall’n or no ? — 

From the dread fummit of this chalky bourne ! 

Look up aheight, the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 
Cannot be feen or heard. Shakcfpeare s King Lear. 

AHOUA'I. n.f. The name of a plant. 

It hath fimnel-fliapcd flowers of one leaf, divided into five- 
ral parts at the top ; the pointal, which rifes from the cup,, is 
fixed, like a nail, to the inner part of the flower, and becomes 
a pcar-lhaped flefliy fruit, incloling a three-cornered nut. 

There arc two fpccies of this plant abounding on the conti- 
nent of South America : the firft grows to the height ot our 
common cherry-tree ; its leaves arc three or four inches long, 
and almoft two inches broad ; the wood of it {links moft abo- 
minably, and the kernel of the nut is a moft deadly poifon ; to 
expel which, the Indians know no antidote, nor will the)' ufe 
the wood for fuel. The fecond fort, with an oleander leal, 
and a yellow flower, docs not grow higher than ten or twelve 
feet ; its fruit is of a beautiful red colour when ripe, and c- 
qually poifonous with the former. Both plants abound in every 
part with a milky juice. Millar. 

To AID. v. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutarc, Lat.] To help ; to 
fupport ; to fuccour. 

Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid, 

(So love the dread of danger doth defpife) 

And of him catching hold, him ftrongly {laid 
From drowning. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 6. 

Neither {hall they give any thing unto them that make war 
upon them, or aid them with victuals, weapons, money, or 
{hips. Maccabees, viii. 26. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aids , 

We learn that found as well as fenfe perfuades. Rofeornmon. 
Aid. n.f. [from To aid.] 
t. Help; fupport. 

The memory of ufeful things may receive confiderahle aid, 
if they are thrown into verfe. TVatiss Improvement of the Mind. 
Your patrimonial {lores in peace pollefs; 

Undoubted all your filial claim confefs : 

Your private right fhould impious power invade. 

The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pope’s Odyffey, l. i. 

2. The perfon that gives help or fupport; a helper. 

Thou haft faid, it is not good that man fhould be alone ; 

let us make unto him an aid, like untohimfclf. Tobit , viii. 6. 

3. In law. 

A fubfidy. Aid is alfo particularly ufed in matter of plead- 
ing, for a petition made in court, for the calling in of help 
from another, that hath an intereft in the caufe in qudlion ; 
and is likewife both to give ftrength to the part}’ that prays in 
aid of him, and alfo to avoid a prejudice accruing toward his 
own right, except it be prevented : as, when a tenant for term 
of life, epurtefy, CSV. being impleaded touching his eflate, he 
may pray in aid of him in the reverfion ; that is, entreat the 
court, that he may be called in by writ, to allege what he 
thinks good for the maintenance both of his rieht and his own. 

,, . “ Coivell. 

Aidak’ce. n.f [from aid.] Help; fupport: a word little ufid. 
j 'ft have I feen a timely parted ghoft, 

< )f ..fliy femblancc, meagre, pale, and bloodlcfs, 

Leing all ddeended to the lab’ring heart, 
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Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, . 

Attracts the fame for ai dance ’gainft the enemy. Sh. hen. \ i. 
Aidant, adj. [aidant, Fr.] Helping; helpiul. 

All you unpuhliih’d virtues of the earth, 

Sprint with my tears ; be aidant and remediate 
I,i the good man’s diftrefs. Shakefp. Kmg Lear. 

A'ider. n.f [from aid. j He that brings aid or help ; a helper , 

'" n Alf along as he went, were punifhed die adherents and a:d- 
ers of the late rebels. Ba^i s Henry \ II. 

A'idless. adj. [from aid and left, an inseparable pait.de. j 
Helplcfs ; unfupported ; undefended. 

Alone he alter’d 

The mortal gate o’ die city, which lie painted 
With fhunlcis deftiny : aidlefs came oft. 

And, with a hidden re-enforcement, llruck 
Corioli, like a plana. 

Had met 

Already, ere my belt fpecd could prevent. 

The aidlefs innocent lady, his wifh’d prey. Milt. Cmus. 
A'icul i t. n.f. [aigulet, Fr.J A point with tags; points ot 

sold at the end of fringes. 

Which all above befprinkled was dirougliout 
With golden aigulets that glifter’d bright, 

Like twinkling ftars, and all the fkirt about _ , 

Was hemrn’d with golden fringes. Fairy Queen, b. 11. 

To A IL. v. a. [eglan, tiax. to be troublefome.] 

1 . To pain ; to trouble ; to give pain. 

And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and 
faid unto her, what aileth thee, Hagar ? fear not : for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad where he is. Gen. xxi. 1 7 - 

2. It is ufed, in a fenfe lefs determinate, for to affeP. in any man- 
ner ; as, fomcthir.g ails me that I cannot fit Jl ill ; what ails the 
man that he laughs without reafon ? 

Love fmil’d, and thus faid, Want join’d to defire is unhappy ; 
But if he nought do defire, what can Heraclitus ail? Sidney. 

What ails me, that I cannot lofe thy thought ! 

Command the emprefs hither to be brought, 

I, in her death, {hall fome diverfion find. 

And l id my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 

Dryden’s Tyrannick Love. 

3. To feci pain ; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is never ufed but with fome in- 
definite term, or the word nothing ; as, 1 1 hat ails him ? I That 
does he ail? He ails fomething-, he ails nothing. Something aits 
him ; nothing ails him. Thus we never fay, a fever ails him, 
or he ails a fever, or ufe definite tx-rms will: this verb. 

Ail. n.f. [from die verb.] A difeafe. 

Or heal, O Narfcs, thy obfccncr ail. Pope. 

A'ilment. n.f. [from ail.] Pain; difeafe. 

Little ailments oft attend the fair. 

Not decent for a hu{banJ’s eye or ear. Gramnlle. 

I am never ill, but I think of your ailments , and repine diat 
they mutually hinder our being together. Swift's Letters. 

ATling. participial adj. [from To ail.] Sickly ;• full of com- 
plaints. 

To AIM. v. a. [It is derived by Skinner from cfner, to point at ; 
a word which I have not found.] 

1. To endeavour to llrike with a miffive weapon; to direct to- 
wards ; with the particle at. 

Aim'Jl thou at princes, all amaz’d they faid. 

The laft of games ? Pope's Odyffey. 

2. To point the view, or direct the Heps towards any tiling ; to 
tend towards ; to endeavour to reach or obtain ; with to form- 
erly, now only with at. 

Lo, here the world is blifs ; fo here the end 
To which all men do aim, rich to be made, 

Such grace now to be happy is before thee laid. Fairy . 9 . 
Another kind there is, which although we defire for itfelf, as 
health, and virtue, ar.d knowledge, never th clefs they are not 
the laft mark whereat wc aim, but have their further end where- 
unto they arc referred. Hooker, l. i. 

Swoln with applaufe, and aiming fl ill at more. 

He now provokes the fea gods fr om thefhore. Dryden’s JEn. 
Religion tends to the eafe and plea fure, die peace and tran- 
quillity of our minds, which all the wifdom of the world did al- 
ways aim at, as the utrr.oft felicity cf this life. Tillotfon. 

3. Tj diredl die miffile weapon ; more particularly taken for the 
n£l of pointing the weapon by the eye, before its difmiffion 
from the hand. 


And proud Idcus, Priam’s charioteer. 

Who {hakes his empty reins, and aims his airy fpear. Dry 
4. To guds. 

Aim. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The direction of a miffile weapon. 

Afcanius, young and eager of his game,- 
Soon bait his bow, uncert ain of his aim ; 

But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides. 

Which pierc’d his bowels through his parting fidcs. 

Dryden , jF. 

2. The point to which die thing thrown is directed. 
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That arrows fled not fwifter toward their aim, 

Than did our foldiers, aiming at their fafety, 

Fly from the field. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

3. In a figurative fenfe, a pirrpofe ; a fcheme ; an intention ; a 
defign. 

He trufted to have equall’d the moft High, 

If he oppos’d : and, with ambitious aim 
Againft the throne, and monarchy of God, 

Rais’d impious war. Milt an' 5 Par ad. Loft, b. i. /. 41. 

But fee, how oft ambitious aims are croft, 

And chiefs contend till all the prize is loft. Pope. 

4. The objedt of a defign ; the thing after which any one endea- 
vours. 

The fafeft way is to fuppofe, that the cpiftle has but one aim, 
till, by a frequent perufal of it, you are forced to fee there are 
diftincl independent parts. Locke’s EJfay on St. Paul’s Epijlles. 

5. Conjecture; guefs. 

It is impoftible, by aim, to tell it ; and, for experience 
and knowledge thereof, I do not think that there was ever any 
of die particulars thereof. Spenfer on Ireland. 

There is a hiftory in all mens lives. 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 

The which obferv’d, a man may prophefy. 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things, 

As yet not come to life, which, in their feeds 

And weak beginnings, lie intreafur’d. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

AIR. n.f [air, Fr. air, Lat.J 

1. The element enconipafling the terraqueous globe. 

If I were to tell what I mean by the word air, I may fay, it 
is that fine matter which we breathe in and breathe out conti- 
nually ; or it is that thin fluid body, in which the birds fly, a 
little above the earth ; or it is that invifible matter, which fills 
all places near the earth, or which immediately encompafles the 
globe of earth and water. JVatts’s Logick. 

2. The ftatc of the air; or the air confidcred with regard to health. 

There be many good and healthful airs, that do appear by 
habitation and other proofs, that differ not in fmell from other 
airs. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 904. 

3. Air in motion ; a fmall gentle wind. 

Frefh gales, and gentle airs, 

Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy fhrub 


Difporting I 


Milton's Paradi/e Lojl, b. viii. /. 51 


But fafe repofe, without an air of breath, 

Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. Dryden. 

Let vernal airs through trembling ofiers play. 

And Albion’s cliffs refound the rural lay. Pope’s Paftorals. 

4. Blalf. 

All the ftor’d vengeancies of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! ftrike her young bones, 

You taking airs, with lamcncfs. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

5. Any thing light or uncertain ; that is as light as air. 

0 momentary grace of mortal men. 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 

Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks. 

Lives like a drunken failor on a maft, 

Ready, with ev’ry nod, to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. Sbakefp. Rich. III. 

6. The open weather ; air unconfined. 

The garden was inclos’d within the fquare, 

Where young Emilia took the morning air. Dryd. Fables. 

7. Vent; utterance; emflion into the air. 

1 would have afk’d you, if I durft for fhame. 

If ftill you lov’d ? you gave it air before me. 

But all ! why were we not both of a fex ? 

For then we might have lov’d without a crime. Dryd.D.Scb. 
S. Publication; expofureto the publick view and knowledge. 

I am forry to find it has taken air, that I have fome hand in 
thefe papers. Pope's Letters. 

g. Intelligence ; information. 

It grew alfo from the airs, which the princes and ftates a- 
broad received from their ambafladors and agents here; which 
were attending the court in great number. Bacon's Henry VII. 

10. Poetry ; a long. 

And the repeated air 
Of fad Elect ra’s poet, had the pow’r 

To fave th’ Athenian walls from ruin bare. Par ad. Regain. 

1 1 . Mufick, whether light or ferious. 

This mufick crept by me upon the waters, 

Allaying both their fury and my pallion. 

With its fweet air. Shakejpcare’s Tcmpeft. 

Call in fome mufick ; I have heard, foft airs 
Can charm our fenfes, and expel our cares. Der.b. Sophy. 
The fame airs, which fome entertain with moft delightful 
tranfports, to others are importune. Glanville's Scepfts Scient. 

Since we have fuch a treafury of words, fo proper for the 
airs of mufick, 1 wonder that perfons fliould give fo little at- 
tention. Addijon. Spectator, N° 406. 

Born on the fwelling notes, our fouls afpire. 

While folemn airs improve the facred fire ; 

And angels lean from hcav’11 to hear ! Popes St. C a; cilia. 

— When the foul is funk with cares, 

Exalts her in cnliv’ning«/Vr. Pope's C.ccilia. 
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12. The rnien, or manner, of the perfon. 

Her graceful innocence, her ev’ry air, 

Of gefture, or leaft action, over-aw’d 
His malice. Miltons Paradife Lojl, L.[ x . / , . 

For the air of youth 

Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood fliall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry. 

To weigh thy fpirits down ; and laft confume 
1 he balm of life. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. xi. /. . ., 

But, having the life before us, befidcs the experience ot a 
they knew, it is no wonder to hit fome airs and features w j,id 
they have milled. Dryden on Dramatid F :t > r ' 

There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
picture. Addifon on Italy. 

Yet fliould the Graces all thy figures place, 

And breathe an air divine on ev’ry face. } 

13. An affe&ed or laboured manner or gefture; as, a loftv 
a gay air. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryd. Ain v, 

There are of thefe fort of beauties, which laft' but for a 
moment; as, the different airs of an affembly, upon the light 
of an unexpected and uncommon object, fome particularity of 
a violent pallion, fome graceful action, a fndle, a glance of an 
eye, a difdainful look, a look of gravity, and a thoufand other 
fuch like things. ' Dryden’ s Dufrefm. 

Their whole lives were employed in intrigues of ftate, and 
they naturally give themfelves airs of kings and princes, of 
which the minifters of other nations are only the* reprefenta- 
tives. ^ Addifon' s Remarks on Italy, 

To curl their waving hairs, 

Aflift their blufhes, and infpire their airs. Pj., 

He affumes and affects an entire fet of very different airs • 
he conceives himl'clf a being of a fuperiour nature. Swift. 

14. Appearance. 

As it was communicated with the air of a fecret, it foon 
found its way into the world. Pope’s Ded. to Rape of the Lock. 

15. [In horfemanfhip.] Airs denote the artificial or pradtifed mo- 
tions of a managed horlc. * danders. 

To Air. v. a. [from the noun air.] 

1. To expofc to the air. 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture, or the chamber and bed-ftraw kept 
clofe, and not aired. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 690. 

We have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, 
when both the judges that fat upon the jail, and numbers of 
thofe that attended the bufinefs, or were prefent, iickencd upon 
it, and died. 1 herefore, it were good wifdom, that, in fuch 
cafes, the jail were aired, before they were brought forth. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N J 914. 
As the ants were airing their provifions one winter, up 
comes a hungry gralhopper to them, and begs a charity. 

L’Ejhange’s Ealli;. 

Or wicker-bafkets weave, or air the com, 

Or grinded grain, betwixt two marbles turn. Dryd. Virgil . 

2. To take the air, or enjoy the open air, with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Nay, ftay a little 

Were you but riding forth to air yourfelf. 

Such parting were too petty. ' Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

I afeended the higheft hills of Bagdat, in order to pafs the 
reft of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here air- 
ing myfelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on the vanity of human life. Addifon. Spelt. 

3. To open to the air ; as, clothes. 

The others make it a matter of fmall commendation in it* 
felf, if they, who wear it, do nothing elfe but air the robes, 
which their place requireth. Hooker, b. v. § 29. 

4. To air liquors ; to warm them by the fire : a term ufed in 
converfation. 

5 I omake nefts. In this fenfe, it is derived from aery, a neft. 
It is now out of ufe. 

You may add their bufy, dangerous, difcourtcous, yea, and 
fometimes defpiteful ftcaling, one from another, of the eggs and 
young ones ; who, if they were allowed to air naturally and 
quietly, there would be ftore fuflicient, to kill not only the 
partridges, but even all the good houfewives chickens in a coun- 
try. CarevS s Survey of Cornwall. 

A'irkladdfr. n.f [from air and bladder.] 

1. Any cuticle or veficlo filled witli air. 

The pulmonary artery and vein pafs along the furfaces of 
thefe airb/addtrs, in an infinite number of ramifications. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. I he bladder in fifties, by the con trad! ion and dilatation oi 
which, they vary the properties of their weight to that of their 
bulk, and rife or fall. 

Though the airbladder in fifties feems ncccfiary for fwi. Ti- 
ming, yet fome are fo formed as to fwim without it. Cudtvorth. 
A'irbuilt. adj. [from air and build,] Built in the air, with- 
out any (olid foundation. 

Hence the tool’s paradife, the ftatrfman's feheme. 

The airbuilt cnftle, and the golden dram, 

a The 
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The maid’s romantick wilh, the chymill: s flame, ... 

And poet’s vifion of eternal fame. Pope's Dune, ad, b. m. 
Air-drawn, adj. [from air and drawn.] Drawn or painted 

in air. 

This is the very painting of your rear. 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you find. 

Led you to Duncan. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

ViRER. n. f. [from To air.] He that expofes to the air. 

“ F. • « • 1*11 A 1 . . . 1 n M/lmit 1 fh 
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6. Fluttering; loofc; as if to ^ch the air ; fullof lei>it^ 

But the cpick poem is too ftately to recei ve thofe little orna 
ments. The painters draw their nymphs in thin and airy ha- 
bits ; but the weight of gold and of embroideries is relerved for 
queens and goddeffcs. Dryd. eEneid, Dement 

^ By this name of ladies, he means ai! young perlons, lluidei, 
finely «, oped. - defies: 


A'irhole. n.f. [from air and hole. J A hole to admit the air. 

A'lRiNESS. n.f. [(torn airy.] 

1. Opennefs; expofure to the air. 

2. Lightnefs ; gaiety ; levity. , 1 1 r 

The French have indeed taken worthy pains to make claf- 
fick learning fpeak their language ; if they have not fucceeded, 
it muft be imputed to a certain talkativenefs and atrtnejs repre- 
fented in their tongue, which will never agree with the teuate- 
nefs of the Romans, or the folcmnity of the Greeks. Felton. 

A'iring. n.f. [from air.] A Ihort journey or ramble to enjoy 

the free air. . , 

This little fleet ferves only to fetch them wine and corn, and 
to give their ladies an airing in the fummer-feafon. Add. on It. 

A'irless. adj. [from air.] Without communication with the 
the free air. 

Nor ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs. 

Nor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong link of iron. 

Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Sbakefp. J. Cafir. 

A'ikling. n.f. [from air, for gayety.] A young, light, thouglit- 
lefs, gay perfon. 

Some more there be, flight airlings, will be won 
With dogs, and horfes, and perhaps a whore. B.John. Catil. 

A'irpump. n.f. [from air and pump.] 

A machine by whofe means the air is exhaufted out of proper 
veflels. The principle on which it is built, is the elafticity of 
the air; as that on which the waterpump is founded, is on the 
gravity of the air. The invention of this curious inftrument 
is aferibed to Otto de Guerick, conful of Magdcbourg, who ex- 
hibited his firft publick experiments before the emperour and 
the ftates of Germany, in 1 654. But his machine laboured 
under fevcral defedts, in the force neceflary to work it, which 
was very great, and the progrefs very flow ; befides, it was to 
be kept under water, and allowed of no change of fubjects for 
experiments. However, Mr. Boyle, with the afliftance of Dr. 
Hooke, removed fevcral of thefe inconveniencies ; though, ftill, 
the working of this pump was laborious, by reafon of the pref- 
fure of the atmofphere at every exfuftion, after a vacuum was 
nearly obtained. This labour has been fincc removed by Mr. 
Hawkfbee ; who, by adding a fecond barrel and pifton, to rife 
as the other fell, and fall as it rofe, made the prefliire of the at- 
mofphere on the defeending one, of as much fervice as it was 
of differvice in the afeending one. Vream made a further im- 
provement in Hawkfbee’s air-pump, by reducing the alternate 
motion of the hand and winch to a circular one. Chambers. 

For the air that, in exhaufted receivers of airpumps, is 
exhaled from minerals, and flelh, and fruits, and liquours, is as 
true and genuine as to elafticity and denfity, or rarefaction, as 
that we refpire in ; and yet this factitious air is fo far from be- 
ing fit to be breathed in, that it kills animals in a moment, even 
fooner than the very abience of all air, or a vacuum itfelf. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 

A'irshaft. n. f [from air and jhaft.] A paffage for the air 
into mines and fubterraneous places. 

By the finking of an airjhaft, the air hath liberty to circu- 
late, and carry out the fleams both of the miners breath and the 
damps, which would otherwife ftagnate there. Ray. 

A'iry. adj. [from air ; a'ereus, Lat.J 

1. Compofed of air. 

The firft is the tranfmilfion, or emiflion, of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies ; as, in odours and infections : and 
tiiis is, of all the reft, the moft corporeal. Bacon. 

2. Relating to the air ; belonging to the air. 

There are fifties that have wings, that are no ftrangers to the 
airy region. B , 

3. High in air. 

Whole rivers here forfake the fields below. 

And, wond’ring at their height, through airy channels flow. 

t • . . , . Addifon. 

Light as air ; thin ; unfubftantial ; without folidity. 


II 


hold ambition of fo airy and light a quality, that it is but 


fhadow’s fhadow. 



Dryden s Dufrejnoy. 
full of mirth ; vivacious ; lively ; fpirited ; 


Sbakefp. Hamlet. 


Still may the dog the wand’ring troops conftrain 
Of any ghofts, and vex the guilty train ; 

And, with her grilly lord, his lovely queen remain. Dr. Ain. 

. Without reality; without any fteady foundation in truth or 
nature ; vain ; trifling. 

. Nor think with wind 

Of airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds 
Thou can’ll not Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

, v . ° r ' f ° avoid mea "nefs) foaring high, 

I hav • SET f ° Und ’ T nd a ‘ ,y notions » fl y* Rof omrnon. 

v , Klr . fc T d * complaint concerning the fcarcity of money, 

occafioned many airy propofuions for the remedy of it! 
y 0L | Temple's Mifcellanies. 


Naiads. 

Gay; fprightly 

llS He° that^Tmcrry and airy at Ihore, when he fees a fad and a 
loud tempeft on the fra, or dances brifkly when God thunders 
from heaven, regards riot when God lpeaks to al the world. 

Taylors Rule of living holy. 

Aisle, n.f. [Thus the word is written by Addifon, but perhaps 

improperly ; fince it feems deducible only from either, ane, a 
wing, or all.e, a path ; and is therefore to he written aue.] 

The walks in a church, or wings of a quire. 

The abbey is by no means fo magnificent as one would cx- 
peCt from its endowments. The churcii is one huge nef, wit 1 
a double aide to it ; and, at each end, is a large quire. Addijon. 

Ait, or Eyght. n.f. [fuppofed, by Skinner, to he conupted 
from ijlct.] A fmall ifland in a river. 

A'JUTAGE. n.f. [ajutage, Fr.] An additional pipe to water- 
works. Dlit. 

To Ak£. v. n. [from Gr. and therefore moie gramm^t.- 
cally written ache. See Ache.] 

j. To feel a lafting pain, generally of the internal pains ; diltirt- 
guifhed from fmart, which is commonly uied of uneafuiels in 
the external parts ; but this is no accurate account. 

To fue, and be deny’d, luch common grace, 

My wounds ake at you ! Sbakefp. Timsn. 

Let our finger ake, and it endues 
Our other healthful members with a fenfe 
Of pain. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Were the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the very mo- 
ment, with that fick ftomach and aking head, which, in lome 
men, arc fure to follow, 1 think, no body would ever let wine 
touch his lips. Locke. 

His limbs muft ake, with daily toils oppreft. 

Ere long-wifli’d night brings neceffary reft. Prior. 

2. It is frequently applied, in an improper fenie, to the heart ; as, 
the heart akes ; to imply grief or fear. Shakefpeare has ufed it, 
ftill moie licentioufly, of the foul. 

Here fhame diffuades him, there his fear prevails. 

And each, by turns, his aking heart affails. AddiJ. Ov. Met. 

My foul akes 

To know when two authorities are up. 

Neither fupreme, how foon confufion 
May enter. 

Aki n. adj. [from a and kin.] 

1. Related to ; allied to by blood ; ufed of perfons. 

I do not envy thee, dear Pamela ; only I could wilh, that, 
being thy lifter in nature, I were not fo far off akin in fortune. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Allied to by nature ; partaking of the fame properties ; ufed 
of things. 

The cankered pallion of envy is nothing akin to the filly 
envy of the als. L’ Ejlrar.ge, Fab. xxxviii. 

Some limbs again in hulk or ftature 
Unlike, and not akin by nature. 

In concert act, like modern friends, 

Bccauie one ferves the other’s ends. Prior. 

He feparates it from queftions with which it may have been 
complicated, and diftinguifhes it from queftions which may he 
akin to it. I Vat t s’ s Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 13. 

Al, Attle, Adle, do all feem to be corruptions of the Saxon 
Alpel, noble, famous ; as alfo. Ailing and Adling, are corruptions 
of iEpchnj, noble, fplendid, famous. Gibfm’s Camden. 

Al, Aid, being initials, arc derived from the Saxon Ealb, an- 
cient ; and fo, oftentimes, the initial all, being melted by the 
Normans, from the Saxon ealb. Idem, ibid. 

A'lAI! ASTER, n. J'. [ i>.a£ar<c».] 

A kind of foft marble, eaficr to cut, and Iefs durable, than the 
other kinds ; fome is white, which is moft common ; fome of 
the colour of horn, and tranfparent ; lome yellow, like honey, 
marked with veins. The ancients ufed it to make boxes for 
perfumes. 

Yet I’ll not filed her biood, 

Nor fear that whiter fkin of hers than fnow. 

And fmooth as monumental clabajla 

A'labaster. adj. Made of alabaftcr. 


Sbakefp. Coriolanut. 


Sav 


•ary. 


Sbakefp. Othello. 


I cannot forbear reckoning part of an alabajler column, 
found in the ruins of Livia’s portico. It is of the colour of 
fire, and may be feen over the high altar of St. Maria in Cam- 
pitcllo; for they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in the 
ihape of a crofr, in a hole of the wall ; fo that the light paffing 
through it, makes it look to thofe in the church, like a huge 
tranfparent crofs of amber. Addijon on Italy. 

Ala ck. interjeti. [This word feems only die corruption of alas ] 
Alas ; an expreflion of forrow. 


Alack ! 
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Alack f when once our grace we have forgot. 

Nothing goes right ; we would, and we would not. 

ShaJuJp. Meajurc far Meafure. 

At thunder now no more I (tart. 

Than at the rumbling of a cart : 

Nay, what’s incredible, alack ' 

I hardly hear a woman’s clack. Swift. 

Al a'ckaday. iuterjeflion. [1 his, like the former, is for alas the 
day.] A word noting forrow and melancholy. 

Ala'criously. adv. [from alacrieus , fuppofed to be formed 
from alacris ; but of alacrious I have found no example.] 
Cheerfully ; without dejection. 

Epaminondas alacrioufty expired, in confidence that he left 
behind him a perpetual memory ot the victories he had atchiev- 
ed for his country. Government of theTongue, § 4. 

Ala'crity. n. f. [alacritas , Lat.] Cheerfulnefs, exprefled by 
fome outward token ; fprightlinels; gayety; livelinels; cheer- 
ful willingnefs. 

Wherefore, in the end, thefe orders were, on all fides, af- 
fented unto with no lefs alacrity ot mind, than cities, unable to 
, hold out any longer, are wont to (hew when they take condi- 
tions, fuch as it liketh him to offer them, which hath them in 
the narrow (traits of advantage. Hooker's Preface. 

Give me a bowl of wine ; 

1 have not that alacrity of fpirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Sb. Rub. III. 

But glad, that now his fea fhould find a (here. 

With frefh alacrity , and force renew’d. 

Springs upward. Miltons Paradife Loft , b. ii. /. IOII. 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or fooner underltood the lign to fly : 

With fuch alacrity they bore away. 

As if, to praife them all, the Hates ftood by. Dryd.Ann.Mir. 
ALAMl'RE. n.f. The lowed note but one in Guido Aretine’s 
fcale of mufick. 

Alamo'de. adv. [<? la mode, Fr.] According to the fathion : a 
low word. It is ufed likewife by (hopkeepers for a kind of thin 
filken manufacture. 

Ala'nd. adv. [from a for at, and land.] At land; landed ; on 
the diy ground. 

He only, with the prince his coufin, were call aland , far oft 
from the place whither their defires would have guided them. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

Three more, fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 

Dalh’d on the (hallows of the moving fand. 

And, in mid ocean, left them moor’d aland. Dryd. Virg. Ain. 
ALA'RM. n.f. [from the French, d I’anne, to arms; as, crier 
a I'arme , to call to arms.] 

1. A cry by which men are fummoned to their arms ; as, at the 
approach of an enemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered together, you (hall 
blow, but you (hall not found an alarm. Numbers , x. 7. 

Behold, God himfelf is with us for our captain, and his 
priefts with founding trumpets, to cry alarms againft you. 

2 Lbron. xiii. 12. 

The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms. 

With (hrill notes of anger. 

And mortal alarms. Dryden's Ceccilia. 

Taught by this ftroke, renounce the wars alarms , 

And learn to tremble at the name of arms. Pope’s Iliad. 

2 . A cry, or notice, of any danger approaching ; as, an alarm of 
fire. 

3. Any tumult or difturbance. 

Is it then true, as dillant rumours run. 

That crowds of rivals, for thy mothers charms, 

Thy palace fill with infults and alarms. Pope’s Odyff. b. iii. 
To Ala'rm. v. a. [from alarm , the noun.] 

1. To call to arms; to difturb; as, with the approach of an 
enemy. 

The wafp the hive alarms 

With louder hums, and with unequal arms. Addifon. 

2 . To furprife with the apprehenfion of any danger. 

When rage mi (guides me, or when fear alarms. 

When pain diftiefles, or when pleafure charms .Ticke/l onAdd. 

3. To difturb in general. 

His fon, Cupavo, brufh’d the briny flood ; 

Upon his ftern a brawny Centaur ftood, 

W ho heav’d a rock, and threat’ning (till to throw, 

With lifted hands alarm’d the feas below. Dryd. ALneid 
Alarmbell. n.f. [from alarm and bell.] The bell that is 
rung at the approach of an enemy. 

The alarmbell rings from our Alhambra walls, 

And. from the ftreets, found drums and ataballes. 

Dryden’s Conqucjl of Granada. 
Ala'rMinc. particip. adj. [from alarm.] I errifying ; awaken- 
ing; furprifing; as, an alarming mellage ; an alarming pain. 
Alarmpost. n. f. [from alarm and pojl . ] The poft or place 
appointed to each body of men, to appear at, when an alarm 
(hall happen. 

Ala'rum. n.f [corrupted, as it feems, from alarm. See A- 
LARM.] 


Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 

Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments , 

Our ftern alarums chang'd to merry meetings. 

Sbakefpcarc s 

Hence too, that (he might better hear. 

She fets a drum at either ear ; 

And loud or gentle, har(h or fweet, 

Are but th’ alarums which they be i t - , r Prior. 

To Ala'rum. v. a. [corrupted from To alarm. See Alarm.] 

Withered murder 
( Alarum’ d by his fentinel the wolf, 

Whofe howl’s his watch) thus with his ftealthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravifhing llrides, tow’rds his defign 
Moves like a ghoft. ShakcJ'p. Macbeth. 

Ala's, interjell. [ belas , Fr. eylaes, Dutch.] 
j. A word exprefling lamentation, when we ufe it of ourfelves. 

But yet, alas ! O but yet alas ! our haps be but hard haps. 

Sidney, b. i. 

Alas ! how little from the grave we claim ? 

Thou but preferv’ft a form, and I a name. Pope's Epij l 

2. A word of pity, when ufed of other perfons. 

Alas! poor Protheus, thou haft entertain’d 
A fox to be the (hepherd of thy lambs. 

Sbakejp. Two Gentlemen of Venue.. 

3. A word of forrow and concern, when ufed of things. 

Thus faith the Lord God, Smite with thine hand, and (lamp 
with thy foot, and fay, Alas ! for all the evil abominations of 
the houfe of lfracl. Ezekiel, vi. n. 

Alas ! both for the deed, and for the caufe I 

Miltons Paradife Lojl , b. xi. I. 461. 
Alas ! for pity of this bloody field ; _ 

Piteous indeed muft be, when I, a fpirit, 

Can have fo foft a fenfe of human woes. Dryd. K. Arthur. 
Alas the day. interjeS. Ah, unhappy day ! 

Alas the day ! I never gave him caufe. Shake/p. Othello. 
Alas a day! you have ruined my poor miftrels : you have 
made a gap in her reputation ; and can you blame her, if (he 
make it "up with her hufband ? Congreve’s Old Bachelor. 

Alas the while. interje£t. Ah, unhappy time! 

All as the (heep, fuch was the (hepherd’s look ; 

For pale and wan he was, ( alas the while!) 

May feem he loved, or elfe fome care he took. Spenf. Pajlor. 
Ala'te" adv. [from a and late.] Lately ; no long time ago. 
Alb. n.f. [album, Lat.] Afurplice; a white linen vcllmcnt 
worn by priefts. 

Albe'it. adv. [a coalition of the words all be it fo. Skinner.] 
Although; notwithstanding ; though it (hould be. 

ThiiT very thing is caufe fufficient, why duties belonging to 
each kind of virtue, albeit the law of reafon teach them, (hould, 
notwith (landing, be preferibed even by human law. Hooker. 
Of one, whofe eyes. 

Albeit unufed to the melting mood. 

Drop tears, as fall as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Sbake/p. Others. 

He, who has a probable belief, that he (hall meet with thieves 
in fuch a road, thinks himfelf to have reafon enough to decline 
it, albeit he is fure to fuflain fome lefs, though yet confulerable, 
inconvenience by his fo doing. South s Sermons. 

Aleugi'neous. adj. [albugo, Lat. the white of an egg-] 

Eggs, I obferve, will freeze in the albugineous part thereof. 

Brown’s V ulgar Enours , b. ii. 

I opened it by incifion, giving vent firll to an albugineous , 
then to white conco&ed matter: upon which the tumour funk. 

IVifmuiHS Surgery. 

ALBUGO, n.f. [Lat.] A difeafe in the eye, by which the cornea 
contrails awhitenefs. 'I he fame with Uucenna. 

A'i burn colour, n.f See Auburn. 

A'lcahfst. n-.f. An Arabick word, to exprefs an tiniver.: 
diflblvent, which was pretended to by Paracelfus audHehnont. 

Ai.ca'id. n.f. [from a /, Arab, and the head.] 

1. In Barbary, the governour of a caftle. 

Th’ al. aid 

Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, , 

Bows, and declines my walks. Dryd. Don SebaJ uir.. 

2 . In Spain, the judge of a city, firft inftitutedby the 

ALCANNA, n.f. An Egyptian plant ufed in dying; the leaves 
making a yellow, infufed in water, and a red in acid liquours. 
The root of alcanna , though green, will give a red (lain. 

Broivn's Vulgar Erroms. 

Alchv'mical. adj. [from alcbymy.] Relating to alchymj > P r0 * 
duccd by alchymy. 

The rofe noble, then current for fix (hillings and eight pen 
the alchymifts do affirm as an unwritten verity, "’ as / !ia . 
projeiUon or multiplication alchymical of Raymond Lu ) 1,1 
tower of London. Camden's R*M«- 

Alch y'mic all y. adv. [from alchymical.] In the manner 
an alchymift ; by means of alchymy. r^mdat. 

Raymond Lully would prove it alchymically. 

A'lchymist. n.f/ [from alchymy.] One who purfues or p 
fefles tire feience of alchymy. qq, 
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To folemnize this day, the glorious fun 
Stays in his courfc, and plays th calchymjl, 

'Tnrnintr with fplendour of Ins precious eye, 

SS doidy earth to glit.'rin; -old. Shi. A. ?*■ 

Ivory tte E° W wi “ «*” T f tel, eo 

, 1 no- time without any change; and that after it has bet 

divided by corrofive liquours, into invifible- parts, yet may pre- 
fail, be precipitated, fo aa to appear m its own form. (,,m. 
a rr rHYMY. «. [■ [of al, Arab, and 
1 The more fublime and occult part of chyrni trv, ™ 

* pofes, for its objeft, the tranfmutaoon of metals, and other im- 

P °XSSg more dangerout <l?" *jniOT.io« de 


Hooker, b. v. § 5S. 

O he fits high in all the people’s hearts ; 

And that which would appear offence in us, 

His countenance, like richeft alchymy. 

Will change to virtue, and to worthinefs. Sbakejp. J. Ceejar. 

Princes do but play us ; compared to this, 

All honours mimick, all wealth alchymy. Donne. 

2. A kind of mixed metal ufed for fpoons, and kitchen utcnhls. 
The golden colour may be fome mixture of orpiment, fuch 
as they ufe to brafs in the yellow alchymy. Bacon. 

White alchymy is made of pan-brafs one pound, and arieni- 
cum three ounces ; or alchymy is made of copper and auripig- 
mentum. Bacon ' s Pbffical Remain. 

They bid cry, 

With trumpets regal found, the great refult : 

Tow’rds the four winds, four fpeedy cherubim 
Put to their mouths the founding alchymy. 

By herald’s voice explain’d. Milton s Paradife Lof., b. 11. 

A'LCOHOL. n. f An Arabick term ufed by chymifts for a high 
rectified dephlcgmated fpirit of wine, or for any thing reduced 
into an impalpable powder. 

If the fame fait (hall be reduced into alcohol, as the chymifts 
fpeak, or an impalpable powder, the particles and intercepted 
fpaces will be extremely lefTencd. Boyle 

Sal volatile oleofum will coagulate the ferum on account of 
the alcakol, or rectified fpirit -which it contains. Arbuthnot. 

Alcoholization, n.f. [from alcoholize.] I he a£t of alco- 
holizing or rectifying fpirits ; or of reducing bodies to an im- 
palpable powder. 

To A'lcoholize. v. a. [from alcohol.] 

1. To make an alcohol; that is, to rectify fpirits till they are 
wholly dephlcgmated. 

2. To comminute powder till it is wholly without roughnefs. 

A'lcoran. n.f. [al and koran, Arab.] The book of the Maho- 
metan precepts, and credenda. 

If this would fatisfy the confcience, we might not only take 
the prefent covenant, but fubferibe to the council of T rent ; 
yea, and to the T urkifti alcoran ; and fwear to maintain and 
defend either of them. Sandcrfon againjl the Covenant. 

Alco've. n.f. [alcoba. Span.] 

A reccfs, or part of a chamber, feparated by an eftradc, or 
partition of a column, and other correfpondent ornaments ; in 
which is placed a bed of date, and fometimes feats to entertain 
company. Trevoux. 

The wearv’d champion lulls in foft alcoves. 

The nobleft boaft of thy romantick groves. 

Oft, if the mufe prefage, (hall he be feen 
By Rofamonda fleeting o’er the green, 

In dreams be hail’d by heroes’ mighty (hades, 

And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. Tickell. 

Deep in a rich alcove the prince was laid. 

And flept beneath the pompous colonnade. Pope's Odyffiy. 

A'lder. n.f. [alnus, Lat.] A tree having leaves refembling thofe 
of the hazel ; the male flowers, or katkins, are produced at re- 
mote diftances from the fruit, on the fame tree ; the fruit is fqua- 
mofe, and of a conical figure. 

The fpecies are ; 1 . The common or round-leaved alder. 
2. The long-leaved alder. 3. The fcarlet alder. 

Thefe trees delight in a very maid foil, where few others will 
thrive, and are a great improvement to fuch lands. They mav 
be alfo planted on the fides of brooks, and cut for poles every 
third or fourth year. The wood is ufed by turners, and will 
endure long under ground, or in water. Thefe trees are pro- 
pagated cither by planting layers, or truncheons, about three 
ieet in length, in February or March. Millar. 

Without the grot, a various filver feene 
Appear’d around, and groves of living green ; 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d. 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant (hade. Pope's Odyffi. 

Alderli'evest. adj. fuperl. [from aid, alder, old, elder, and 
lieve, dear, beloved.] Mod beloved ; which has held the longed 
poffeffion of the heart. “ 

The mutual conference that my mind hath had. 

By day, by night, waking, and in my dreams. 

In courtly company, or at my beads, 

With you, mine aldcrhevejl fovereign ; 
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A'ldeRMAN. n. f. [from aid, old, and man.] 

j. The fame as fenator. Cowell. A governour or magt (Irate, ori- 
ginally, .as the name imports, chofen on account ot the experi- 
ence which his age had given him. 

Tell him, rnvfelf, the mayor, and aldermen. 

Are come to have fome conf’rence with his grace. Sb.K. III. 

Though my own aldermen conferred my bays. 

To me committing their eternal praife ; ^ 

Their full-fed heroes, their pacifick may’rs, > 

Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. Pope s Dun. 

2 . In the following paffage it is, I think, improperly ufed. 

But if the trumpet’s clangour you abhor, 

And dare not be an alderman of war, „ „ 

'lake to a (hop, behind a counter lie. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 

A'ldfrmanly. adv. [from alderman.] Like an alderman; 

belonging to an alderman. _ . 

Thefe, and many more, differed death, in envy to their vir- 
tues and fuperiour genius, which emboldened them, in exigen- 
cies (wanting an alder manly difcrction) to attempt (ervice out ot 
the common forms. Swift s Mifcellantes. 

A lder n. adj. [from alder.] Made of alder. 

Then aldern boats firft plow’d the ocean ; 

The failors number’d then, and nam’d each ftar. May's V trg. 

A LE. n.f [eale, Sax.] 

j. A liquour made by infufing malt [See Malt.] in hot water, 
and then fermenting the liquour. 

I’ll fcratch your heads ; you muft be feeing chriftenings. 
Do you look for ale and cakes here, you rude ralcals ? 

} Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The fertility of the foil in grain, and its being not proper 
for vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking ale, of which they 
were the inventors. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. A merry meeting ufed in country places. 

And all the neighbourhood, from old records 
Of antick proverbs drawn from Whitfon lords, 

And their authorities at wakes and ales. 

With country precedents, and old wives tales, 

We bring you now. Ben.johnfon. 

A'l r berry, n.f. [from ale and berry. ] A beverage made by 
boiling ale with (pice and fugar, and fops of bread : a word on- 
ly ufed in conversation. 

Ale brewer, n.f. [from ale and brewer.] One that profefles 
to brew ale. 

The fummer-made malt brews ill, and is difliked by mod of 
our ale brewers. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

A'leconner. n.f. [from ale and con.] An officer in the city 
of London, whofe bufinefs is to infpedt the meafures of publick 
.houfes. Four of them are chofen or rechofen annually by the 
common-hall of the city ; and whatever might be their ufe 
formerly, their places arc now regarded only as fine-cures for 
decayed citizens. 

A'lecost. n.f. [perhaps from ale, and cojlus, Lat.] The name 
of an herb. Din. 

Ale'ctrvomancy, or Ale'ctoromancy. n.f. [aWfywui'and 
ftddtc.] Divination by a cock. Dtcl. 

A'legar. n.f. [from ale and eager, four.] Sour ale; a kind of 
acid made by ale, as vinegar by wine, which has loft its fpirit. 

A'leger. adj. [allegre, Fr. alacris , Lat.] Gay; chearful ; 
fp rightly : a word not now ufed. 

Certainly, this berrycoffee, the root and leaf bctle, and leaf 
tobacco, of which the Turks are great takers, do all condenfe 
the fpirits, and make them (Irong and aleger. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

A'l e hoof, n.f [from ale and hoopb, head.] Groundivy, fo 
called by our Saxon anceftors, as being their chief ingredient 
inale. See Groundivy. 

Alehoof. or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of the mod ex- 
cellent and moll general ufe and virtue, of any plants we have 
among us. ' Temple. 


A'l f house, n.f. [from ale and houfe.] A houfe where ale is 

is diflir 

vern, where they fell wine. 


publickly fold ; a tipling-houfe. It is diftinguifhed from a ta- 


Thou mod beauteous inn. 

Why (hould hard-favour’d grief be lodg’d in thee. 

When triumph is become an alehoufe gueft ? Sb. Rich. H. 
One would think it (hould be no cafy matter to bring any 
man of fenfe in love with an alehoufe ; indeed of fo much fenfe, 
as feeing and fmelling amounts to ; there being fuch llrong en- 
counters of both, as would quickly fend him packing, did not 
the love of good fellowfhip reconcile to thefe nulances. South. 

Thee (hall each alehoufe, thee each gilhoufe mourn, 

And anfw’ring ginfhops fowrer fighs return. Pope’s Dun. 

A'lehouse KE' eper. n.f [from alehoujc and keeper.] He that 
keeps ale publickly to fell. 

You refemble perfetf ly the two alehoufe keepers in Holland 
who were at the fame time burgomafters of the town, and taxed 
one another’s bills alternately. Bolingbroke to Swift. 

A LE KNIGHT, n.f [from ale and knight.] A pot-companion ; 
a tippler : a word now out of ufe. 

I he old alebrigbts of England were well depainted out of him, 
in the a.e-houfe colours of that time, in this manner. Camden. 

Alembick. 
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Ai. h'mbick. n./ A veflbl ufed in diftilling, confiding of a vef- 
icl placed over a lire, in which is contained the fubftance to be 
diflillcd, and a concave clofely fitted on, into which the fumes 
aril'c by the heat ; this cover has a beak or fpout, into which the 
vapours rife, and by which they pafs into a ferpentine pipe, 
which is kept coo! by making many convolutions in a tub of 
water ; here the vapours are condenfed, and what entered the 
pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. 

Though water may be rarefied into invifible vapours, yet it 
is not changed into air, but only fcattered into minute parts ; 
which meeting together in the almbick , or in the receiver, do 
prefently return into fuch water as they conftituted before. Boyle. 
Ale'ngth. adv. [from a for at, and length .] At full length ; 

along ; ftretched along the ground. 

ALE'RT. adj. [alcrtc, Fr. perhaps from alacris, but probably 
from d Cart, according to art or rule.] 

1. In the military fenfc, on guard i watchful j vigilant} ready at 
a call. 

2. In the common fenfe, brilk ; pert } petulant } fmart } imply- 
ing fome degree of cenfure and contempt. 

I faw an atert young fellow, that cocked his hat upon a friend 
of his, and accofted him after the following manner : Well, 
Jack, the old prig is dead at laft. Addijon. Sped. N’ 403. 

Ale'rtness. n.f [from alert.] The quality of being alert} 
fprightlinefs ; pertnefs. 

That altrtnefs and unconcern for matters of common life, 
which a campaign or two would infallibly have given him. 

Addijon. Spedator. 

Aletaster. >1. f [from ale and tajlcr.] An officer appointed 
in every courtleet, and fworn to look to the aflize and the 
goodnefs of bread and ale, or beer, within the precincts of that 
lordfhip. Cowell. 

A lev at. n.f [from ale and vat.] The tub in which the ale 
is fermented. 

A'lewashed. adj. [ from ale and wafts.] Steeped or foaked in 
ale. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid fuit of the 
camp, will do among foaming battles and altwajhcd wits, is 
wonderful to be thought on. Sbakefp. Henry V . 

Alewife. n.f. [from ale and wife.] A woman that keeps an 
alehoufe. 

Perhaps he will fwagger and heftor, and threaten to beat and 
butcher an alewife , or take the goods by force, and throw 
them the bad halfpence. Swift's Draper's Letters. 

Alexanders, n. f. [Smyrnium, Lat.] T he name of a plant. 
The flowers are produced in umbels, confiding of fcvcral 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a 
rofe } thefe reft upon the cmpalemcnt, which afterward becomes 
an almoft globular fruit, compofed of two pretty thick feeds, 
fometimes fhaded like a crefccnt, gibbous, and ftreaked on one 
fide, and plain on the other. 

The fpecies are} r. Common Alexanders. 2. Foreign A- 
lexanders , v/ith a round leaf, f s’ c. 

The firft of thefe forts, which is that ordered by the college 
for medicinal ufe, grows wild in divers parts of England, and 
may be propagated" by fowing their feeds upon an open fpot of 
ground in Auguft. Millar. 

Alexander’s foot. n.f. The name of an herb. 
Alexandrine, n.f. A kind of verfe borrowed from the 
French, firft ufed in a poem called Alexander. They confift, 
among the French, of twelve and thirteen fyllables, in alternate 
couplets } and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers ftiould, for the moft part, be lyrical. For 
variety, or rather where the majefty of thought requires it, 
they may be ftretched to the Engliih heroick of five feet, and 
to the French Alexandrine of fix. Dryd. 

Then, at the laft, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the long. 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags it flow length along. 

Pipe's EJfay on Criticifm. 
AlExipha'rmick. adj. [from dx 4 <w and px^zKo,.] r \ hat which 
drives away poifon ; antidotal } that which oppofes infection. 

That fome antidotal quality it may have, we have no reafon 
to deny } for. fince elke’s hoofs and horns are magnified for cpi- 
lepfics, fince not only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a 
■ deer, is alexipharmick. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Alexi !E'KiCAL,or Alexite'rick. adj. [from That 

which drives away poifon } that which refills iri^ fevers. 

A lcates. adv. [from all and gate. Slimier . Gate is the fame 
as via } and ftill uled tor way in the Scottilh dialect. J On any 
terms } every way : now oblolete. 

Nor had the boafter ever rifen more. 

But that Rinaldo’s horfc cv’n then down fell, 

And with the fall his leg opprefs’d fo fore. 

That, for a fpace, there mull he algates dwell. Fairfax. 
ALGEBRA, n.f. [an Arabick word of uncertain etymology ; 
derived, by fome, from Geber the philofophcr } by fome, from 
gefr, parchment} by others, from algehijla , a bone-fetter } by 
Menace, from algiatarat , the reftitution of things broken.] 
Tliis is a peculiar kind of arithmetick, which takes the quan- 
tity fought, whether it be a number or a line, or any other 
quantity, as if it were granted, and, by means of one or more 
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quantities given, proceeds by confequence, till the quantity at 
firft only fuppoied to be known, or at Ieaft fome power there- 
of, is found to be equal to feme quantity or quantities which 
are known, and confequendy itfelf is known. The origin of 
this art is very obicure. It was in ufe, however, among the 
Arabs, long before it came into this part of the world ; and 
they are fuppoied to have borrowed it from the Perfians, and 
the Perfians from the Indians. The firft Greek author of al- 
gebra was Diophantus, who, about the year 800, wrote thirteen 
books. In 1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a cor- 
delier, printed a treatife of algebra, in Italian, at Venice. He 
fays, that algebra came originally from the Arabs, and uever 
mentions Diophantus } which makes it probable, that that au- 
thour was not yet known in Europe } whofe method was very 
different from that of the Arabs, obferved by Pacciolus and his 
firft European followers. His algebra goes no farther than 
fimplc and quadratick equations } and only fome of the others 
advanced to the folution of culick equations. After feveral im- 
provements by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Defcartes, Sir Ifaac 
Newton brought this art to the height at which it ftill conti- 
nues. Trezoux. Chambers. 

It would furely require no very profound (kill in algebra, to 
reduce the difference of ninepenee in thirty fliillings. Swift. 

Algebra'ick. ? ^ [from algebra.] 

Algebra ical. $ J L 4 J 

1. Relating to algebra ; as, an algebraical treatife. 

2. Containing operations of algebra } as, an algebraical computa- 
tion. 

Algebra'ist. n.f. [from algebra.] A perfon that underftands 
or pra£tifes the fcience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, no algebraifl or 
uncipherer can ufe more fubtle fuppofitions, to find the demon- 
ftration or cipher, than every unconcerned perfon doth to find 
the murderers. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

Confining themfelves to deferibe almoft nothing elfe but the 
fynthetick and analytick methods of geometricians and algt- 
Lraijls , they have too much narrowed the rules of method, as 
though every thing were to be treated in mathematical forms. 

Watts's Loftci. 

A'LGID. adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold} chill. Diet. 

Alci'dity, 1 r j-f rom algid.] Chilnefs ; cold. Did. 
Algidness. > 

AlgiLic. adj. [from algor, Lat.] That which produces cold. D. 
A'LGOR. n.f. [Lat.] Extreme cold} chilnefs. Did. 

A'lgorism, } n.f. Arabick words, which are ufed to imply 
A'lgorithm. J the fix operations of arithmetick, or the fci- 
ence of numbers. Did. 

Algo'se. adj. [from algor, Lat.] Extremely cold ; chill. Did. 
A’ LIAS. adv. A Latin word, fignifying otherwife } often ufed 
in the trials of criminals, whofe danger has obliged than to 
change their names } as, Simpfon alias Smith, alias Baker } tint 
is, otherwife Smith, otherwife Baker. 

A'lible. adj. [alibilis, Lat.] Nutritive} nourilhing} that which 
may be nourilhed. Did. 

A'LIEN. adj. [alienus, Lat.] 

1. Foreign, or not of the fame family or land. 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryd. Virg. Gccrg. 

But who can tell, what pangs, what fharp remorfe, 
Torment the Boian prince ? from native foil 
Exil’d by fate, torn from the tender embrace 
Of weeping confort, and depriv’d the fight 
Of his young guildefs progeny, he feeks 
Inglorious fhelter in an alien land. Philip- 

2. Eftranged from} not allied to } adverfeto} with die particle 
from, and fometimes to, but improperly. 

To declare my mind to the difciples of the fire, by a fimi- 
litude not alien from their profeflion. Soft. 

The fentiment that arifes, is a conviction of the deplorable 
ftate of nature, to which fin reduced us } a weak, ignorant crea- 
ture, alien from God and goodnefs, and a prey to die great dc- 
ftroyer. Rogers’s Sermons. 

They encouraged perfons and principles, alien from our reli- 
gion and government, in order to llrengdien their faction. 

Swift's Mifcdlani/s- 

ALien. n.f. [alienus, Lat.] 

1 . A foreigner } not a denifon } a man of anodier country or fa- 
mily } not allied } a ftrangcr. 

In whomfoever thele things are, die church doth acknow- 
ledge them for her children } them only file holdeth for aliens 
and ftrangers, in whom thefe things are not found. Hooker. 
If it be prov’d againft an alien , 

He feeks the life of any citizen, 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, . 

Shall feize on half his goods. Shakefp. Merch. of Venice. 

The mere Irifh were not only accounted aliens, but enemies, 
and altogether out of the protection of the law } fo as it was no 
capital offence to kill them. Sir 'John Davies on Ire. cm ■ 

Thy place in council thou haft rudely loft. 

Which by diy younger brother is fupply’d. 

And art almoft an alien to the hearts r 

Of all the court and princes of my blood. Sh.ik. Henry/ ^ • 
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Hieir famous lawgiver condemned the perfons, whe fat idle 
liivnions dangerous to the government, as aliens to the com- 
. and therefore to be Jut oft from it. Addijon. Freeholder. 

and never enfran- 


iii 

manty 

2 Inlaw. 

An alien is one born in a ftrange country, . 

clii'cd A man born out of the 1. nd, fo it be within the limits 
beyond the ft - . or of Englifli parents out of the king s obedi- 
ence, fo die parents, at the time of the birth, be of the king s 
obedience, is not alien. If one born out ot the king s sl.c gl- 
ance, come and dwell in England, his children (,t he beget any 
here) are not aliens, but denizens. Cowell. 

To A'i ien. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alicno , Lat.] 

1. To make anything the property of another. 

If the fon alien thofc lands, and then repurchafe them again 
in fee, now the rules of dcfccnU arc to be obferved, as if he were 
die original purchafer. Hale's Hijhry of Common Lena. 

2. To eifrange } to turn the mind or affection } to make averfe 

to ; with from. _ . 

The king was wonderfully difquietcd, when he found, that 
the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts oi, or inclina- 
tion to, the marriage. Clarendon. 

A lienable, adj. [from To alienate.] That of which the pro- 
perty may be transferred. 

Land is alienable , and treafure is tranfitory, and both muff, at 
one time or other, pafs from him, cither by his own voluntary 
aft, or by the violence and injuftice of others, or at leaft by 
f atc Dennis’s Letters. 

To ALienate. v. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 

1. To transfer the property of any tiling to another. 

The countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
chuFcli, and where the golden candlefticks did lland, though 
now they be utterly alienated, and nochriftians left. Bacon. 

2. To withdraw die heart or affections } with die particle from , 
where the firft pofieflor is mentioned. 

The manner of mens writing muft not alienate our hearts 
fr:m the truth. Hooker's Preface. 

Be it never fo true which we teach the world to believe, yet 
if once their affections begin to be alienated, a fmall thing per- 
fuadeth them to change their opinions. Hooker , Dedicat. 

His eyes furvey’d the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. i. /. 4,7. 

Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, and to alienate 
the affeftions of men from one another, fuch as crofs and dif- 
t.ifteful humours, is, either exprefsly, or by clear confequence 
and deduftion, forbidden in the New Teftamcnt. Tillotfon. 

Her mind was quite alienated from the honeft Caftilian,whom 
Ihc was taught to look upon as a formal olJ fellow. Add. Spedat. 

ALienate. adj. [alienatus, Lat.] Withdrawn from } ftrangcr 
to ; with the particle from. 

They arc moft damnably wicked ; impatient for the death of 
the queen } ready to gratify dieir ambition and revenge, by all 
defperate methods } wholly alienate from trudi, law, religion, 
mercy, confcience, or honour. Swift's Mfcellanics. 

Aliena'tion. n.f. [alienatio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of transferring property. 

'Flic beginning of tliis ordinance was for die maintenance of 
Hieir lands in their pofterity, and for excluding all innovation 
or alienation diereof unto ftrangers. Spa fir's State of Ireland. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards die 
clofc of her reign, to give a check to that facrilcgc. Her fuc- 
ceflour p-iffed a law, which prevented abfolutely all future alie- 
nations of the church revenues. Atlerbury. 

Great changes and alienations of property, have created new 
and great dependencies. Swift on Athens and Rome. 

2. 'Hie ftate of being alienated } as, the eltate was wafted during 
it> alienation. 

3. ‘Change of affeftion. 

It is left hut in dark memory, what the cafe of this perfon 
was, and what was the ground of his defeftion, and the aliena- 
tion of his heart from the king. Bacon's Henry VII. 

4. Applied to the mind, it means diforder of the faculties! 

Somethings arc done by man, though not through outward 
farce and. impulfion, though not againft, yet without their 
wills} as in alienation of mind, or any like inevitable utter ab- 
fence of wit andjudgment. Hooker, b. i. p. 23. 

Ai.i i erous. adj. [from ala and fero, Lat.] Having wings. D. 
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There is alighted at your gate ' . . 

A young Venetian. .Shakefp. A ferchantjf / er.jces 

Slacknefs breeds worms } but the fure traveller. 

Though he alights fometimes, ftill goeth on. ^ Herbert . 

When marching with his foot he walks till night } 

When with his Borfe he never will alight. Denham/, 

When Dedal us, to fly the Cretan Ihore, 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore } 

The firft diat fail’d in air, ’tis fung by Fame, 

To the Cumcan coaft at length he came, 

And here alighting built tliis coftly frame. Dryden's /F.neid. 
When lie was admoniflied by his fubjeft to defeend, he 
came down gently and circling in the air, and tinging to the 
ground. Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, and conti- 
nuing her fong till flic alights } ftill preparing for a higher flight 
at her next Tally. Dryden . 

When fin iffvd was the fight, 

The victors from their lulty fteeds alight ■, 

Like them demounted all the warlike train. Dryd. Fables. 
Should a fpirit of fuperiour rank, a ftrangcr to human na- 
ture, alight upon the earth, what would his notions of us be ? 

Addijon. Spelilator. 

2. It is ufed alio of any thing thrown or falling ; to fall upon. 
But ftorms of ftones from the proud temple’s height. 

Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight. Dryd. Atneid. 

Ai.i'kf.. adv. [from a and like.] With refemblancc} without 
difference } in die fame manner } in the fame f mi. 

The darknefs hideth not from thee } but the night fhincth as 
the day : the darknefs and the light are both alike to thee. 

Pfalm cxxxix. 1 2. 


With thee converting, I forget all time ; 


Parad. Loft. 


time of Spenfcr, now wholly forgotten. 

I homalin, why fitten we fo, 

As weren overwent with woe : 

Upon fo fair a morrow. 

The joyous time now nigheth fall. 

That Uiall aligge this bitter hlaft. 

And flake the winter forrow. -venier s 

To. A li cut. vi v. [alihtan. Sax. af-lichten, Dutch.] 

1. o come down, and flop. The word implies the idea of de- 
fending } as, of a bird from the whig ; a traveller from his horfe 
or carriage, anJ generally of reding or flopping. 

I here ancient night arriving, did alight 
1 - rom her high weary waine. “ Fairy . 


Spenfcr' s PnfloSals. 


Fairy Q/cen, b. i. c. v. 


All feafons, and their change, all pleafe alike. 

Riches cannot refcue from the grave. 

Which claims alike die monarch and the (lave. Dryd. J:rj. 
Let us unite at leaft in an equal zeal for thofc capital doc- 
trines, which we all equally embrace, and arc alike concerned 
to maintain. Atterbury s Preface to his Sermons. 

Two handmaids wait the throne : alike in place, 

But dift’ring far in figure and in face. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 

A'LIMENT. n.f. [aliment um, Lat.J Nourilhment } that which 
nourilhes} nutriment} food. 

New parts arc added to our fubftance and as we die, we 
are born daily } nor can we give an account, how the aliment is 
fo prepared for nutrition, or by what mechanifm it is diftributed. 

G/anvi lie’s iveepfts Scientifica, Pref. 
All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can be changed in- 
to the fluids and folids of our bodies, are called aliments. But, 
to take it in the largeft fenfe, by aliment, I underhand every 
thing which a human creature takes in common diet} as, meat, 
drink} and feafoning, as, fait, fpice, vinegar, &e. Arlutbnot. 

Ai.imf.'ntal. adj. [from aliment.] That which has the quality 
of aliment } that which nourifhes } that which feeds. 

The fun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all his all mental recompcnfe. 

In humid exhalations. Milton's Paradife l of, l. v. 

Except they be watered from higher regions, thefe weeds 
muft Iofe their a!i mental fap, and wither themfelves. 

Brown’s Preface to Vulgar Errcui s, 
Tli’ induftrious, when the fun in Leo rides, 

And darts his fultrieft beams, portending drought. 

Forget not, at the foot of cv’ry plant, 

To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juft fupply of alimcntal ftreams, 

Exhaufted fap recruiting. Philips * 

Alime'ntariness. n. f. [from alimentary.] The quality of 
being alimentary, or of affording nourilhment. Did. 

Alime’ntary. adj. [from aliment.] 

1 . Flint which belongs or relates to aliment. 

fl he folution of the aliment by maftication is ncccflary } 
without it, the aliment could not be difpofed fbr die changes, 
which it receives as it palfeth through the alimentary duft. 

Arbuthnot on Alimcntu 

2. 1 hat which has the quality of aliment, or the power of nou- 
rifhing. 

I uo not think that water fupplies animals, or even plants, 
with nourifhmcnt, but ferves for a vehicle to the alimentary 
particles, to convey and dillributc them to the feveral parts cf 
the body. /hvy on the Creation. 

tJt alimentary roots, fome are pulpy and very nutritious } as, 
turneps and carrots. Thefe have a fattening quality, which 
they innnifeft in feeding of cattle. Arhkthnzt on' Ailments. 

Alimenta'tion. n.f. [from aiimen!.] The power of afford- 
ing aliment } the quality of nourilhing. 

Plants do nourifh } inanimate bodies do not' : thev have rai 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon's Natural Hi, ftf- \ - . 

Alimo Nious. adj. [from alimony.] That which nourifhes • a 
Word very little in ufe. 

The plethora tenders us lean, by fupprefliner out fpi-rs 
whereby they are incapacitated of digefting the 'alimonies hu- 
mours into flefh. U-Z. r • 

A'LIMO N Y. n. f [alimoma, Lat.] ^ Confront. 

jf-fiony iignit.es that legal proportion of the huft and’s eftate 
which, by the ftntei.ee oi the ccftdi.il! i, a! court, is allowed .y 

thv 
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the wife for her maintenance, upon the account of any repara- 
tion from him, provided it be not caufed by her elopement or 
adultery. Aytiffe's Par ergon. 

Before they fettled hands and hearts, 

Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibras , p. iii. c. iii. 

Aliquant, adj. [aliquantus, Lat.] Parts of a number, which, 
however repeated, will never make up the number exactly ; as, 

3 is an aliquant of i c, thrice 3 being 9, four times 3 mak- 

A'liquot. adj. [aliquot, Lat.] Aliquot parts of any number or 
quantity, fuch as will exactly mcafure it without any remain- 
der : as, 3 is an alquot part of 12, bccaufc, being taken tour 

times, it will juft meafure it. . . c . 

A'lish. adj. [from ale.] Refembling ale ; having qualities of ale. . 
They let it ftand five days before they put it into the caw, 
ftirrin^ it and beating down the yeaft into it ; this gives it the 
fweet °alijb taftc. „ Mortimer 0 Husbandry. 

A'liture. n.f [alitura, Lat.] Nourilhmcnt. Uut. 

Ali've. adj. [from a and live.] 

1. In the ftate of life ; not dead. 

Nor well alive , nor wholly dead they were, 

But fome faint figns of feeble life appear. Dryd. Fables. 

Not youthtul kings in battle feiz d alive , 

Not fcornful virgins who their charms furvive. Pope. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, unextinguiflied ; undeftroyed j active ; 

in full force. . . 

Thofe good and learned men had reafon to with, that their 

proceedings might be favoured, and the good affefhon of fuch 
as inclined toward them, kept alive. Hooker, b. v. 

3. Chcarful ; fprightly ; full of alacrity. 

She was not fo much alive the whole day, it the flept more 

than fix hours. HTu' 

4. In a popular fenfe, it is ufed only to add an emphafis, like the 

French du monde j as, the bcjl man alive ; that is, the bejl, with 

an emphafis. _ 

And to thofe brethren faid, rife, rife by-livc. 

And unto battle doyourfelvcs addrefs ; 

For yonder comes the proweft knight alive, _ 

Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobilefs. Fairy Queen. 
The earl of Northumberland, who was the proudeft man *- 
livc, could not look upon the deftrudion of monarchy with any 
plcafure. „ Clarendon, b. vui. 

John was quick and underftood his bufinefs very well ; but 
no man alive was more carelefs in looking into his accounts. 

Ar but knot's Hijlory of John Bull. 
A'lkahest. n.f. A word ufed firft by Paracelfus, andadopted 
by his followers, to fignify an univertal diffolvcnt, or liquour, 
which has the power of refolving all things into their firft prin- 
ciples. _ , . . , 

Alkalescent, adj. [from alkali.] That which has a ten- 
dency to the properties of an alkali. ... 

All animal diet is alkalefccnt or anti-acid. Arluthnot on A im. 
A'L K A LI. n. f [The word alkali comes from an herb, called 
by the Egyptians kali ; by us glafswort.] This herb they burnt 
to allies, ^boiled them in water, and, after having evaporated 
the water, there remained at the bottom a white fait; this they 
called fal kali, or alkali. It is corrofive, producing putrefac- 
tion in animal fubftances, to which it is applied. Arbutllnct on 

Aliments. . 

Any fubftance, which, when mingled with acid, produces 
efFervefccncc and fermentation. See Alkalizate. 
A'lkalsne. adj. [from alkali.] That which has the qualities 

of alkali. . , . - . 

Any watery liquour will keep an animal from ftarving very 
long, by diluting the fluids, and confcquently keeping them 
from this alka ine ftate, which is confirmed by experience ; for 
people have lived twenty-four days upon nothing but water. 

1 1 Arbutbnot upon A. intents. 

To Alka'lizate. v. a. [from a’kali.] To make bodies alka- 
line, by changing their nature, or by mixing alkalies with 

Alxa'lIzate. adj. [from alkali ] That which has the quali- 
ties of alkali ; that which is impregnated with alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; but that, 
which it difeovers, being diflblved in hot water, is different, 
being of kin to that of other alkalizate falts. Boyle. 

The colour of violets feems to be of that order, becaufe their 
fyrup, by acid liquours, turns red, and, by urinous and alkalizate, 
turns green. , _ Nnvtons Opticks. 

Alkaliza'tion. n.f. [from alkali.] The act of alkalrzating, 

or impregnating bodies with alkali. 

A'lkanf.t. n.f [Anchufa, Lat] The name of a plant. 

This plant is a fpccics of buglofs, with a red root, brought 
from the fouthern parts of France, and ufed in medicine. It 
wifi grow in almoft anv foil, and muft be fown in March. Mi . 
A LKEKE'NGI. n. f A medicinal fruit or berry, produced by 
a plant of the lame denomination ; popularly alfo called win- 
ter-cherry ; of conliderable ufc as an aftringent, diflolvent, and 
diurctick. The plant bears a near refemblancc to Solanum, or 
Nightlhadc ; whence it is frequently called in Latin by that 
name, with the addition or epithet of vtfuarium. Chambers. 
ALKERMES. n.f In medicine, a term borrowed from the 
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Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of the form and confift. 
ence of a confection ; whereof the k rmes berries are the balls. 
The other ingredients are pippin-cyder, rofe-water, fugar, am- 
bergreafe, muft, cinnamon, aloes-wood, pearls, and leaf-gold ; 
but" the fwccts are ufually omitted. The confdtio alkermci is 
chiefly made at Montpelier, which fupplies mod part of Eu- 
rope therewith. The grain, which gives it the denomination, 
is nowhere found fo plentifully as there. Cba 7 nbers, 

All. adv. [See ALL, adj.] 

1. Quite; completely. 

How is my love all ready forth to come. Sper.fr' s Ejitkoj, 
Know, Rome, that all alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Shakefp. Coriolamis. 

And fwore fo loud, 

That, all amaz’d, the prieft let fall the book. Sh.Tam.Shrew. 
They could call a comet a faxed liar, which is all one with 
fella crinita , or cometa. Camden's Remains, 

For a large conference is all one. 

And fignifics the fame with none. Hudibras, p. iii. c . u 
Balm, from a filver box diftill’d around. 

Shall all bedew the roots, and fcent the facred ground. ZW 
I do not remember he any where mentions exprefsly the title 
of the firft-born, but all along keeps himlelf under the fhelter 
of the indefinite term, heir. Locke. 

Juftice, indeed, may be furnifhed out of this element, as far 
as her fword goes ; and courage may be all over a continued 
blaze, if the artift pleafes. Addijon. Guardian, N* 103. 

If e’er the mifer durft his farthings fpare. 

He thinly fpreads them through the publick fquarc. 

Where, all befide the rail, rang’d beggars lie. 

And from each other catch the doleful cry. Gay's Trivia. 

2 . Altogether ; wholly ; without any other confidcration. 

I am of the temper of molt kings, who love to be in debt, 
are all for prefent money, no matter how they pay it after- 
ward. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 

3. Only ; without admiflion of any thing elfc. 

When I {hall wed. 

That lord, whofe hand muft take my plight, (hall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 

Sure I Avail never marry, like my filler, 

To love my father all. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. Although. This fenfe is truly Tcutonick, but now obfuletc. 

Do you not think th’ accomplifhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man’s limple head, 

All were it as the reft but fimply writ. Spcnfer , Son. xxxil; 

r. It is fometimes a word of emphafis ; nearly the fame with 

jujl. 

A fhepherd’s Twain, fay, did thee bring, 

All as his ftraying flock he fed ; 

And, when his honour hath thee read. 

Crave pardon for thy hardy head. Specified s Pafsra t. 

ALL. adj. [ALU, Aral, calle, alle. Sax. oil, Wclfh; al, Dutch; 
alle. Germ. Sx® , Gr.] 

1 . The whole number ; evert' one; 

Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men. Shakefp. Jul. Cefar. 

To graze the herb all leaving, 

Devour’d each other. Alston’s P aradife Lcjl, l>- *■ 

The great encouragement of all, is the afl’urance of a future 
reward. Ti.lotjon, Sermon vi. 

2 . The whole quantity ; every part. 

Six days thou {halt labour, and do all thy work. Dcut. V. I y 
Political power, I take to be a right of making laws Wi 
penalties, and of employing the force of the community in 1 1S 
execution of fuch laws, and in the defence ot the common 
wealth ; and all this only for the publick good. 

3. The whole duration of time. 

On whofe pafturcs cheerful fpring. 

All the year doth fit and fin 1 ; 

And, rejoicing, fmiles to fee, . 

Their green backs wear his liver}'. 

4. The whole extent of place. , 

Gratiano fpcaks an infinite deal of nothing, more ^ 
any matt in all Venice. Shak. Merch. of • 

All. n.f 

1. The whole ; oppofed to part, or nothing. 

And will the yet debafe her eyes on me ; 

On me, whofe all not equals fc.dward s moiety ? ,rr 

On me that halt, and am mifhapen thus ? Shak. a' 1 " 

Nought’s had, all's fpent, ; r nr.-l -tb . 

Where our defire is got without content. Shak. . 

The youth {hall ftudy, and no more engage 
Their flatt’ring wifhes for uncertain age ; 

No more with fruitlefs care, and cheated flrife, 

Chace fleeting pleafure through the maze of life ; 

Finding the wretched all they here can have, Pfuf. 

But prefent food, and but a future grave. _ , «■ " 

Our all is at ftakc, and irretricvcably loft, if we lai 0 
cefs. Addifon on the State of let W’ 

2 . Every thing. 

Then {hall we be news-cramm’d . — All the better ; 1 


be the more remarkable 


Shakefp. As you Kked 




ALL 

TTn with mV tent, Here will I lie to night ; 

But where tomorrow ?-We!!, alts one for that. 57 , *. HI. 


All the fitter, Lcntulus : our coming 

■ have bus’nefs. Ben. Johnf Cati.me. 


Is not for l'aluution ; we 

That is, every thing is the better, the fame, the fitter. 
Sceptre and pow’r, thy giving, iaflumc-j 
And glad her fliall refign, when in the end 
Thou {halt be all in all, and I in thee 


izzrs uE an*- *» p rL u A 

qi iev a ll fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it fo 
link loothold, that the firft Waft of wind W « 

S 'li to donot’kcqrup this indifferency for all butt truth, 
put coloured fpeftacles before their eyes, and look through falft 

g!: "a torch, fnuff and all, goes out in a moment, when dipped 
• . pour. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

m Allis much ufed in compofition ; but, in moft inftanccs, it is 
merely arbitrary ; as, all-commanding. Sometimes the words 
compounded with it, arc fixed and claflical ; as, A. mighty. 

When it is conneaed with a participle, it feems to be a 
noun ; as, all-furrounding : in other cafes, an adverb ; as, all- 
accomplished, or completely accomplilhed. 

Of thefe compounds, a (mall part of thofe which may be 

found is inferted. .... 

All bearing, adj. [from all and bear.] That which bears every 

thing ; omniparous. 

Thus while. he fpoke, the fovereign plant he drew. 

Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark’d it grew. Pope s Ud. 
All-cheering, adj. v[from all and cheer.] 1 hat which gives 
gayety and cheerfulnefs to all. 

Soon as the all-cheering fun 
Should, ill the fartheft caft, begin to draw 
The fliady curtains from Aurora’s bed. Sh. Romeo and Jul. 
All-commanding.*#, [from all and command.] Having die 
fovereignty over all. 

He now fets before them the high and Aiming idol, of glory, 
the all-commanding image of bright gold. . Raleigh s Hijlory. 
All-composing, adj. [from all and compofc.] 1 hat whidi quiets 
all men, or every thing. 

Wrapt in embow’ring (hades, LHyfles lies. 

His woes forgot ! but Pallas now addreft, 

'I'o break the bands of all-compoftng reft. Pope's Odyjfc't, b.y\. 
All-conquering, adj. [from all and conquer.] That which 
fubdues every thing. 

Second of Satan fprung, all-conquering death ! 

What think’ft thou of our empire now ? Paradife Lojl, b. x. 
All-consuming, adj. [from all and confumt.] That which con- 
fumes every thing. 

By age unbroke — but all-confuming care 
Deftroys perhaps the ftrength, that time would fpare. Pope. 
All-devouring, adj. [from all and devour.] 'I hat which eats 
up every diing. 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 

Deltructive war, and all-devouring age. Pope's EJfay on Crit. 
All fours, n.f [from all and four. ] A low game at cards, 
played by two ; fo named from the four particulars by which 
it is reckoned, and which, joined in the hand of either of the 
parties, are faid to make all fours. 

All hail. n.f. [from all, and bail, for health.] All health. This 
is therefore not a compound, though, perhaps ufually reckoned 
among diem. 

All hail, ye fields, where conftant peace attends ! 

All hail , ye facrcd, folitary groves ! 

All hail , ye books, my true, my real friends, 

Whofe converfation pleafes and improves. TValJh. 

A L l-h allow N. 7 t. f [from all and hallow, to make holy.] The 
time about Allfaintsday. 

Farewell, thou latter fpring! farewell, 

All-haRentm fummer. Shakefp. FIcnry IV. p. i. 

Allh allow tide. it. f [See All-hallo \vn.] The term 
near Allfaints, or the firft of November. 

Cut off the bough about Allhallowtide , in the bare place, 
and fet it in the ground, and it will grow to be a fair tree in 
one year. Baco/i's Natural Hijlory, N° 427. 

All-heal-, n. f. [ Pa/tax , Lat.] A fpecies of ironwort ; which fee. 
All-judging, adj. [from all and judge.] That which has the 
fovereign right of judgment. 

1 look with horrourback. 

That I deteft my wretched felf, and curfc 
My paft polluted life. All-judging heav’n, 

Vf ho knows my crimes, has feen my forrow for them. ' 

. . Rowe's Jane Shore. 

all-knowing. *#, [from *// and know.] Omnifcient; all-wife. 
Snail we repine at a little mifplaced charity, we, who could 
do way forefee the effeft ; when an all-knowing, all-wife Being, 
lnowers down every day his benefits on the unthankful and un- 

'A ; f L \ ,* ln “ rr Attcrbury's Sermons. 

All-making, adj. [from all and make.] That created all; 
ommlicx [Sec All-s; king.] 

All-powhrfu fl #. [from*/ and powerful.] Almighty; om- 
nipotent ; pofleffed of infinite power. % 




ALL 

D al'-tmxrrulB cing, the kali motion of whole will can dfe- 
J wotlf; pity ns, the mourniui fnendt olty 

All^n TSDAY. ». f The day on which there is a general 
r-rlfhradon of the faints. The firft or November. 

All-seer, n.f [from*/ and fee.] He that fees or beholds every 
thing ; he whofe view comprehends all things. 

That high Ad-Jeer, which I dallied with, 

Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 

And giv’n in earnelt, what I begg d in jell. Shak. Rub. 111 . 
ALW.E.KO. [from o/l nndjfc] l hot boholdo every dung. 
The fame Firft Mover certain bounds has plac d. 

How long thofe perilhable forms {hall laft ; 

Nor can they laft beyond tlie time affign’d 
By that all-feeing and all ■ making mind. Dryd. I a. let. 

Ait souls day. n.f. The day on which Applications are made 
for all fouls by the church of Rome ; the fecond of November. 
This is all fouls day, fellows, is it not i’- 
ll is, my lord. — „ . 

Why then, all fouls day is my body’s doomfday. Sbak.K l 
All-sufficient, adj. [from all and fifficient.] Sufficient 

CV The teffi'monies of God are piirfeift, the teftimoniesof God 
are all-fufficient unto that end for which they were given Hooker. 

He can more than employ all our powers in their utmoft ele- 
vation ; for he is every way perfect and all-fufficient. Norris. 
All-wise. adj. [from all and wife.] Pofl'eft o» infinite wifdom. 
There is an infinite, eternal, all-wife Mind governing the 
affairs of the world. South. 

Supreme, a'l-wifc, eternal, potentate! _ 

Sole authour, foie difpofer of our fate ! Prior. 

ALLANTO IS, or ALLANTOIDES, n. f. [from a gut, 

and eii®-. fliape.] The urinary tunick placed between the 
amnion and chorion, which, by the navel and urachus, or pal- 
fage by which the urine is conveyed from the inlant in the 
womb, receives the urine that comes out of the bladder. Quincy. 
To ALLA'Y. v. a. [from alloyer, Fr. to mix one metal with 
another in order to coinage ; it is therefore derived by fome 
from * la lot, according to law ; the quantity of metals being 
mixed according to law ; by others, from allier , to unite; per- 
haps from allocare, to put together.] 

1. To mix one metal with another, to make it fitter for coin- 
age. In this fenfe, moft authours preferve the original French 
orthography, and write alloy. See Alloy. 

2. To join anything to another, fo as to abate its predominant 
qualities. 

Being brought into the open air, 

I would allay the burning quality 

Of that fell poifon. Shakefp. King Joint. 

No friendly offices fliall alter or allay that rancour, that frets 
in fome hcllifli breafts, which, upon all occafions, will foam ouc 
at its foul mouth in flander and inventive. South. 

3. To quiet; to pacify; to reprefs. The word, in this fenfe, I 
think not to be derived from the French alloyer, but to be the 
Englifli word lay, with a before it, according to the old form. 

If, by your art, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. Shak. Tcmpejl. 
Alla'y. n.f. [alloy. Ye.] 

1. The metal of a bafer kind mixed in coins, to harden them, 
that they may wear lefs. Gold is allayed with filver and cop- 
per, two carats to a pound Troy; filver with copper only, of 
which eighteen pennyweight is mixed with a pound. Cowcl 
thinks the allay is added, to countervail the charge of coining 
which might have been done only by making the coin Ids. 

For fools are ftubborn in their way. 

As coins are harden’d by th’ allay. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 2: 

2 . Any thing which, being added, abates the predominant quali- 
ties of that with which it is mingled ; in the fame manner, as 
the admixture of bafer metals allay the qualities of the firft mafs. 

Dark colours eafily fuffer a fenfiblc allay, by little fcattering 
light. Nnvlon’s Opt ids. 

3. Allay being taken from bafer metals, commonly Implies fome- 
thing worfe than that with which it is mixed. 

The joy has no allay of jealoufv, hope and fear. Ref common. 
All a'yer. n.f. [from allay.] The perfon or thing which has 
the power or quality' of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of acrimony ; 
and, upon that account, Avicen countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies ; bccaufe he efteems the blood a freeman bids , 
or a bridle of gall, obtunding its acrimony and fiercenefs. 

Ha 7 -vty on Csnfumptions: 
Alla'yment. n.f [from allay.] That which has the power 
of allaying or abating the force of another. 

If I could temporize with my affection. 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate. 

The like allayment would I give my grief. Sh. Trcilus and Cr- 
Allegation, n.f. [from allege.] 

1. Affirmation; declaration. 

2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our fovereign lady here 

With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 


Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
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ALL' 

As if flic had fuborned fomc to fwcar 

Falfc allegations - y to o’crthrow his ftate. Sbakefp. Henry V I. 

3. An cxcufe ; a pica. 

I omitted no means in my power, to be informed of my er- 
rours ; and I expect not to be excufcd in any negligence on 
account of youth, want of leifurc, or any other idle allegations. 

Popes Preface to bis Works. 

To ALLEGE. v. a. [allego, Lat.] 

1. To affirm ; to declare ; to maintain. 

2. To plead as an cxcufe, or produce as an argument. 

Surely the prefentform of church-government is fuch, as no 
law of God, or reafon of man, hath hitherto been alleged , of 
force fufneient to prove they do ill, who, to the utmoft of their 
power, with (band the alteration thereof. Hooker's Preface. 

If we forfakc the ways of grace or goodnefs, we cannot al- 
lege any colour of ignorance, or want of inftru&ion ; we can- 
not fay we have not learned them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view, and there is no more to be al- 
leged for his better information. Locke. 

Alle'ge able. adj. [from allege.'] That which may be alleged. 
Upon this interpretation all may be lolvcd, that is allegeable 
againil it. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. ~. 

Alle'gement. n.f [from allege.] The lame with allcgation.D. 

Allk'gsr. n.f. [from allege.] He that alleges. 

Which narrative, if we may believe it as confidently as the 
famous allcger of it, Pamphilio, appears to do, would feeity to 
argue, that there is, fometimes, no other principle requifitc, 
than what may refult from the lucky mixture of the parts of 
feveral bodies. _ Boyle. 

Alle'ciance. n.f. [aUegcanee, Fr.] The duty of fubjedls to 
the government. 

1 did pluck allegiance from mens hearts. 

Loud fhouts and falutations from their mouths, 

Even in the prcfcncc of the crowned king. Sbak. ILnry IV. 

We charge vou on allegiance to ourfclves. 

To hold your ilaught’ring hands, and keep the peace. 

Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. p. i. 
The houfeof commons, to whom everyday petitions aredi- 
rciStcd by the leveral counties of England, profefling all allegi- 
ance to them, govern ahfolutcly ; the fords concurring, or rather 
l’ubmitting to whatfoever is propofed. Clarendon. 

Ai le'ciant. adj. [(tom allege.] Loyal; conformable to the 
duty of allegiance : a word rot now ufod. 

For your great graces 
Heap'd upon me, poor undeferver, I 
Can nothing render but allegiant thanks, 

My pray’rs to hcav’n for vou. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Ali.kgo'rick.. adj. [from allegory.] After the manner of an 
allegory ; not real ; not literal. 

“ A kingdom they portend thee; but what kingdom. 

Real or a legsrick, I difeern not. Miltons Par. I off, b. iv. 

Allego rical, ad . [from allegory.] In die form of an alle- 
gory ; not real ; not literal ; myftical. 

When our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and myftienl fenfc. 
Except ye eat the flefh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ve have no life in )0u; the hearers underftood him literally 
and grofly. Bentley s Sermons. 

The epithet of Apollo for (hooting, is capable of two appli- 
cations ; one literal, in rcfpedl of the darts and bow, the en- 
ficns of that god ; the other allegcrica ', in regard to the rays of 
the fun. Pope's Preface to Iliad. 

Allegorically, adv. [from allegory.] After an allegorical 
manner. 

Virgil often makes Iris the meflenger of Juno r allegorically 
taken for the air. Peacbam on Drawing. 

'Flic place is to he underftood allegorically ; and what is thus 
fpoken by a Phxacian with wifdom, is, by the Poet, applied 
to die goddefs of it. Pope's Odfjcy , b. viii. notes. 

Allego ricalness. n.f [from allegorical.] The quality of be- 
ing allegorical. t LJifi. 

To A'i.legori/e. v. a. [from allegory.] To turn into allegory; 
to form an allegory ; to take in a fenfc not literal. 

He hath very wittily al’rgerized this tree, allowing his fup- 
pofition of the tree itfelf to be true. Pa eigb's Iiljhry. 

As fomc would allegorize thefe figns, which we noted before ; 
fo others would confine them to the definition of Jerufalem. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
An akhymifi fhall reduce divinity to the maxims of his labo- 
ratory, explain morality by fal, fulphur, and mercury ; and al- 
legorize the.fcripture itfelf, and the facred myfteries thereof into 
the philefopher's fione. Locke. 

ALLEGORY, n.f [Ax^:*.] A figurative difeourfe, in 
which fomething other is intended, than is contained in the 
words literally taken ; as, wealth is the daughter of diligence , and 
the parent of authority. 

Neither mult wc draw rut our a’legory too long, lefi either 
we make ourfclves oLLuic, or fall into aftcftation, which is 
chilclifh. Ren. Jchnfon's Difcovery. 

This word nympha meant nothing elfe but, by allegory , the 
vegetative humour or moifiure that quickeneth and giveth life 
to 'trees and flowers, whereby they grow. P eacbam. 

ALLE GRO, n.f. A word, denoting one of the fix diftindtions 


ALL 


of time. It exprefies a fprighdy motion, the quickeft of all, 
except Prcfto. It originally means gay , as in Milton. 

ALLELUJAH. n.f. [This word is falfely written for Hallelu- 
jah, jyyp] and pi. J A word of fpiritual exultation, ufed m 
hymns ; it fignifies, PraiJ'e God. 

He will fet his tongue to thofe pious divine firains, which 
may be a proper praeludium to thofe allelujahs he hopes eter- 
nally to fing. Government of the Tongue. 

ALLEMA NDE. n.f. [Itul.] A grave kind of mufick. Diet 

To ALLEVIATE, v.a. [ alle-vo , Lat.] 

1. To make light ; to eale; to foften. 

Moll of the diftempers are the effects of abufed plenty and 
luxury, and mull not be charged upon our Maker ; who, not- 
withfianding, hath provided excellent medicines, to alleviate 
thofe evils which wc bring upon ourfelves. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To extenuate, or foften ; as, he alleviates his fault by an ex- 
cufe. 

Ai.levia'tion. n.f. [from alleviate.] 

1. The adt of making light; of allaying, or extenuating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of faults, though they are 
the heights of humanity, } et they are not the favours, but the 
duties of friendlhip. South's Sermons . 

2 . That by which any pain is eafed, or fault extenuated. 

This lofs of one filth of their debts and income will fit heavy 
on them, who fhall feel it, without the alleviation of any profit: 

Locke , 

A'li.ey. n.f. [allce, Fr.] 

1 . A walk in a garden. 

And all within were walks and alleys wide. 

With footing worn, and leading inward far. Fairy Queen; 
It is common from experience, that where alleys . are clofc 
gravelled, the earth putteth forth the firft year knotgrafs, and 
after fpiregrals. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N J 563. 

Yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. Parad. Lof. 

Come, my fair love, our morning’s talk w r c lofe ; 

Some labour ev’n the eaficft life would choofe : 

Ours is not great : the dangling bows to crop, 

Whofe too luxuriant growth our alleys flop. Dryden. 

The thriving plants, ignoble broomfticks made. 

Now fweep thole alleys they were born to fha.de. Pope. 

2. A pafiage in towns narrower than a ftreet. 

A back friend, a fhoulder clapper, one that commands 
The paflages of alleys , creeks, and narrow lands. 

Shakrfp. Comedy of Errairt. 

Alli'ance. n.f. [alliance, Fr.] 

1. The ftate of connection with another by confederacy; a 
league. In this fenfc, our hiilories of Queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance. 

2 . Relation by marriage. 

A bloody Hymen fhall th’ alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th’ Aufonian line. 

3. Relation by any form of kindred. 

For my father’s fake. 

In honour of a true Plantagenet, 

And, for alliance? fake, declare the caufe 

My father loft his head. Sbakefp. Henry VI. p. i. 

4. The adt of forming or contracting relation toano.her; the aft 
of making a confederacy. 

Dorfet, your foil, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difeontented fteps in foreign foil. 

This fair alliance quickly fhall call home 

To high promotions. Sbakefp. Richard RI. 

Adraftus foon, with gods averfe, fhall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line ; 

Thence ftrife fhall rife, and mortal war fuccecd. Pipe- 

5. The perfons allied to each other. 

I would not boaft the greatnefs of my father. 

But point out new alliances to Cato. Addtfons Cat). 

Alli'ciency. n.f. [a/Iieio, Lat. to entice or draw.] The power 
of attracting any thing; magnetifm ; attraction. 

The feigned central alliciency is but a word, and the manner 
of it fiill occult. G!a>rville's Scepfts Scientifcu. 

To A'LLIGATE. v.a. [a Hi go, Lat.] To tic one thing to 
another ; to unite. 

Allic nos. n.f. [from alligate.] 

1 . The aCt of tying together ; the ftate of being fo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuft the price of com- 
pounds, formed of feveral ingredients of different value. 

Ai.liga'tor. n.f. The crocodile. This name is chiefly uid 
for the crocodile of America, between which, and that of A- 
frica, naturalifts have laid down this difference, that one moves 
the upper, and the other the lower jaw ; but this is now known 
to be’chimerical, the lower jaw being equally moved by boui. 
See Crocodile. 

In his needy fhop a tortoife hung. 

An alligator fluff’d, and other skins _ 

Of ill-fhap’d fifties. Shakefp'. Romeo andfu td. 

Aloft in rows large poppy -heads were ftrung. 

And here a fcaly alligator hung. Garth' s Difpcnfi’f 

A'llicature. n.f. [from alligate.] The link, or ligature- by 
which rwo things arc joined together. ^ " 

9 Alli'swn, 


Dryden s ALncid. 
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The adt of {h iking one 


Alli'sion. n.f. [allido, allifum, Lat.] 

th Thcfd«To!tm any iflands of note, or confidcrable ex- 
tent torn and caft off from the continent by earthquakes, or 
fevered from it bv the boifterous allifton of the lea. // oodivai d. 
Allocation, n. f [alloco, Lat.] 

1 The aCt of putting one thing to another. 

2. The admiflion of an article in reckoning, and addition of 

3. Allowance made upon an account; a term ufed ‘^^ex- 

AllocuTion. n.f. [allocuth, Lat.] The aft of fpJaking to «x 

AlTo'diaL. adj. [from allodium.] Held without any acknow- 
ledgment of fuperiority ; not feudal ; independent. 

ALLO'DJUM. n.f. [A word of very uncertain derivation, but 

mod probably of German original.] 

A pofleffion held in abfolute independence, without any ac- 
knowledgment of a lord paramount. It is oppofed to fee, or 
feudum , which intimates fome kind of dependance. 1 hcr c 
no allodial lands in England, all being held either mediately 


UIcU 10 vvm.11 *•*» _ 

commonly imagined to come from the r rench auons ; 
from all lo, look all ; fhewing the object.] 'I o let on ; 


There are 
or 



immediately of the king. „ . f 

Allo'nge. n.f. [allonge, Fr.] A pafs or tlm.ft with a rapier, fo 
called from the lengthening of the fpace taken up by the fencer. 

To Allo'o. v. a. [ This word is generally fpoke ha loo, and is 
ufed to dogs, when they are incited to the chafe or battle ; it is 

0 - ■ *• ■&.- 17 j| - n perhap; 

to incite 

_ dog, by crying alloo. 

Alloo thy furious maftiff ; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A fad memorial of their paft offence. Philips. 

A'lloqu Y. n.f. [alloquium, Lat.] The acL of fpeaking to an- 
other ; converfe ; converfation. Dill. 

To ALL O' T. v. a. [from lot.] 

1. To diftribute by lot. 

2. To grant. 

Five days wc do allot thee for provifion. 

To fhicld thee from difafters of the world ; 

And, on the fixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom. Sbakefp. King Lear . 

I fhall deferve my fate, if I refufe 
That happy hour, which heaven allots to peace. Dryden. 

3. To diftribute; to parcel out ; to give each his fhare. 

Since fame was the only end of all their new enterprizes and 
ftudies, a man cannot be too fcrupulous in allotting them their 
due portion of it. Tatler, N° 81. 

Allo'tment. n.f. [from allot . ] That which is alloted to any 
one; the part ; the fhare ; the portion granted. 

There can be no thought of fecurity or quiet in this world, 
but in a refignation to the allotments of God and nature. L’Ejlr. 

Though it is our duty to fubmit with patience to more fcanty 
allotments, yet thus much we may reafonably and lawfully ask 
of God. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Allo'tter v. n.f. [from allot.] That which is granted to any 
particular perfon in a diftribution. Sec Allo'tment. 


Allow me fuch cxcrcifes as may become a gentleman, or give 
me the poor allottery my father left me by teftament. 

Shakefpeare, As you like it. 

To ALLO'W. v. a. [allouer, F r. from allaudarc.] 

1. To admit ; as, to allow a pofition ; not tp contradidl ; not 
to oppofe. 

The principles, which all mankind allow for true, arc in- 
nate ; thofe, that men of right reafon admit, arc the principles 
allowed by all mankind. Locke. 

The pow’r of mufick all our hearts allow ; 

And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope’s Eff. Crit. 

As to what is alleged, that fome of the Prefbyterians declared 
openly againft the king’s murder, I allow it to* be true. Swift. 

2. To grant; to yield; to own any one’s title to. 

We will not, in civility, allow too much fincerity to the pro- 
feflions of mod men ; but think their actions to be interpreters 
of their thoughts. Locke. 

I will help you to enough of them, and fhall be ready to 
allow the pope as little power here as you plcafe. Swift. 

3. To grant licence to ; to permit. 

Let’s follow the old earl, and get the beldam 

To lead him where he would ; his roguifh madnefs 

Allows itfelf to any thing. Sbakefpeare’s Kino Lear. 

But as we were allowed of God to be put in trull with the 
gofpel, even fo we Ipcak, not as pleafing men, but God, which 


trieth our hearts. 


Thejf. ii. 4. 


I hey referred all laws, that were to be pafted in Ireland, to 
be coniidered, coi reded and allmved firft by the ftate of Eng- 

a TV. • r cv ^r John Davies on Ireland. 

4. I o give a fanclton to ; to authorize. 

„ - 1 herc 1S 110 dander in an allow'd fool. Sbakefp. Tw. Ni'rht 
5 - I o give to ; to pay to. * 

Ungrateful then ! if we no tears aliens 

, 0 ^ im l ^ at gave us peace and empire too. Waller 

f , 0 tK"/ 0r; 'r? ° Ut t0acOTain ufc - as > ^ allowed his 
ion tne third part of his income. 

Vol. I. 


ALL 

- To make abatement, or provifion ; or to fettle any thing, with 
' fome conceflions. or cautions, regarding fomething die. 

If we confider the different occafions of ancient and modern 
medals, we fhall find they both agree in recording the great ac- 
tions and luccefies in war; allowing ftill tor the different ways 
of making it, and the circumftances that attended it. Addsjon. 
Ali.o'wabTe. adj. [from allow.] 

1 That which may be admitted without contradiction. 

It is not allowable , what is ohfervable in many pieces of Ra- 
phael, where Magdalen is reprefented, before our Saviour, 
waffling his feet, on her knees ; which will not confift with the 
. exr Brown s J'vlgar Errours. 

s. That which is permitted or licenfed ; lawful ; not forbidden. 

In adieus of this fort, the very light of nature alone may 
difeover that which is fo far forth in the fight of God alow- 
ahle. , Hooker, b. 11. §8. 

I was, by the freedom allowable among friend*', tempted to 
vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyle on the Scriptures. 

Reputation^ becomes a lignal and a very peculiar blefling to 
magiftrates ; and their purfuit of it is not only alloiuablc, but 
laudable. Atterburys Sermons. 

Allo'wableness. n.f. [from aUcuvable.] The quality of be- 
ing allowable ; lawfulness ; exemption from prohibition. 

~I cannot think ffiyfelf engaged to difeourfe of lots, as to their 
nature, ulc, and altowab'ene/s, in matters of recreation ; which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 

South’s Sermons. 

Allo'wanCE. n.f. [from allow.] 

1. Admiflion without contradiction. 

Without the notion and allozvance of fpirits, our philofophy 
will be lame and defective in one main part of it. Locke. 

2. Sanction ; licence ; authority. 

That which wifdom did firft begin, and hath been with good 
men lonor continued, challengeth allowance of them that fuc- 
cecd, although it plead for itfelf nothing. Hooker, b. v, § 7. 
You lent a large commiffion 
To Gregory de Caflado, to conclude. 

Without the king’s will, or the date’s allenvance, 

A league between hishighnefs and Ferrara. Shai. HenryXlll. 

3. Permiflion ; freedom from reftraint. 

They fhould therefore be accuftomed betimes to confult and 
make ufe of their reafon, before they give allowance to their 
inclinations. Locke. 

4. A fettled rate; or appointment for any ufe. 

The viiftual in plantations ought to be expended almoft as 
in a befieged town ; that is, with certain allowance. Bacon. 

And h is allenvance was a continual allowance given him of the 
king ; a daily rate for every day all his life, z Kings , xxv. 30. 

5. Abatement from the ftridt rigour of a law, or demand. 

The whole poem, though written in that which they call 
heroick verfe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the thought 
as the expreffion ; and, as fuch, requires the fame grains of al- 
lowance for it. Dryden. 

Parents never give allowances for an innocent paffion. Swift. 

6. Eftabliftied character ; reputation. 

His bark is ffoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance ; 

Therefore my hopes, not furfeited to death, 

Stand in bold awe. Sbakefp. Othel o. 

Allo'v. n.f. [Sec Allay.] 

1 . Bafcr metal mixed in coinage. 

That prccife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to the 
pieces of each denomination, is called the ftandard. Fine filver 
is filver without the mixture of any bafer metal. Alloy is bafer 
metal mixed with it. Locke. 

For let another piece be coined of the fame weight, wherein 
half the filver is taken out, and copper, or other alley , put into 
the place, every one knows it will be worth but half as much j 
for the value of the alloy is fo inconfiderable as not to be rec- 
koned. - Locke. 

2. Abatement ; diminution. 

The pleafures of fenle are probably relilhcd by beafts in a 
more exquifitc degree, than they are by men ; for they tafte 
them fincerc and pure always, without mixture or alloy. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Allube'scency. n.f [allubefccntia, Lat.] Wiliingncls ; con- 

Dia. 

To ALLU'DE. v.n [a’ludo, Lat.] To have fomc reference 
to a thing, without the diredt mention of it ; to hint at ; to 
infinuate. It is ufed of perfons ; as, he alludes to an old Jlory j 
or of things, as, the lampoon alludes to his mother's fau'ts. 

Thefe fpceches of Jerom and Chryfoftom do feem plainly to 
allude unto fuch minifterial garments as were then in ufe. 

. Hooker, b. v. § 29. 

True it is, that many things of this nature be alluded unto, 
vea, many things declared. ~ Hooker, b. iv. § 2. 

Then juft proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
weight and meafure : and this I doubt not was th^r nrofir-l/l 
ftrudture here alluded to. 


doubt not was that artificial 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Ai.lu minor. 71 . f. [aHumt)'-) Fr. toiight.] One who colours or 
paints upon paper or parchment ; btcaufc he gives graces* light 
an ornament, to the letters or figures coloured. Cowell. 

R ^ T J 
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To ALLU'RE. v. a. [leurrer, Fr. looren, Dutch, bclarjien, Sax.] 
To entice to any thing whether good or bad ; to draw towards 
ajiy thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of men, it hath 
feemed always needful to add rewards, which may more allure 
unto good, than any hardnefs deterreth from it, and punifh- 
ments, which may more deter from evil, than any fweetnefs 
thereto alluretb. Hooker, b. i. p. 28. 

Above them all 

The golded fun, in fplendour likeft heav’n. 

Allur’d his eye. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. iii. /. 572. 

Each flatt’ring hope, and each alluring joy. Lyttleton. 

Allu'rk. n.f. [from the verb allure.] Something fet up to en- 
tice birds, or other things, to it. We now write lure. 

The rather to train them to his allure, he told them both 
often, and with a vehement voice, how they were over-topped 
and trodden down by gentlemen. Sir John Hayward. 

Allu rement, n.f. [from allure.] 

That which allures, or has the force of alluring : enticement ; 
temptation of pleafure. 

Again!! allurement , cuftom, and a world 
Offended ; fearlcfs of reproach, and fcorn. 

Or violence. Mi-tori s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

Adam, by his wife’s allurement, fell. Par. Keg. b. ii. 

To fliun th' allurement is not hard 
To minds refolv’d, forewarn’d, and well prepar’d ; 

But wond’rous difficult, when once befet. 

To ftrugcle throu h the ftraits, and break th’ involving net. 

Drydcn. 

Allurir. n.f. [from allure.] The perfon that allures; en- 
ticer ; cnveiglcr. 

Alluringly, adv. [from allure. ] In an alluring manner; 
enticingly. 

Alluringness. n.f. [from alluring.] The quality of allur- 
ing or enticing ; incitation ; temptation by propofmg plca- 
fure. 

. Allusion, n.f. [allufto, Lat.] That which is fpoken with re- 
ference to fomething luppofed to be already known, and there- 
fore not cxprclled ; a hint ; an implication. It has the par- 
ticle to. 

Here are manifeft aliufion: and footfteps of the diflolution of 
die earth, as it was in the deluge, and will be in its laft ruin. 

Burnet's Theory. 

This laft allufum gall’d the Panther more, 

Becaufe indeed it rubb’d upon the fore. Dryden. 

Expreffions now out of ufe, allufsons to cuftoms loft to us, 
and various particularities, muft needs continue fcvcral pafiages 
in the dark. Lee kit EJfaj on St. Paul' s Epijljes. 

Allusivk. ad}, [alludo, allufum, Lat.j Hinting at fomething 
not fully exprefled. 

Where the expreffion in one place is plain, and the fenfc af- 
fixed to it agreeable to the proper force of the words, and no 
negative objection requires us to depart from it ; and the ex- 
preffion, in the other, is figurative or allufrve. and the doctrine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections ; it is reafonable, in 
this latter place, to reftrain the extent of the figure and aliufion, 
to a confiitency with the former. Rogers's Sermons. 

Allusively, adv. [from allufive.] In an allulive manner; 
by implication ; by infinuation. 

The Jewifh nation, that rejected and crucified him, within 
the compafs of one generation, were, according to his predic- 
tion, deftroyed by the Romans, and preyed upon by thofe ea- 
gles, {Matt. xxiv. 28.) by which, allufively, arc noted the Ro- 
man armies, whofe enfign was the eagle. Hammond’s Pr. Cat. 

Allu'siveness. n.f. [from allufive.] The quality of being al- 
lufive. 

Allu'vion. n, f. [alluvic, Lat.] 

!. The carrying of any thing to fomething elfe by the motion of 
the water. 

2. The thing carried by water to fomething elfe. 

The civil law gives the owner of land a right to that increafe 
which ariles from alluvion, which is defined an infcnfible in- 
erement, brought by the water. 

Alld'vious. adj. [from alluvion.] That which is carried by 
water to another place, and lodged upon fomething elfe. 

To ALL'Y. V. a. [aHier, Fr.] 

1. To unite by kindred, friendlhip, or confederacy. 

All thefe Ycpts are allied to the inhabitants of the North, fo 
as there is no hope that they will ever ferve faithfully againft 
them. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, paffions, cloferftill al’y 
The common int’ reft, or endear the tye. Pope' s Eff.on Man. 

To the fun ally d. 

From him they draw the animating fire. Thomfons Summer. 

%. To make a relation between two things, by hnulitude, or re- 
fcmblancc, or any other means. 

Two lines 1 cannot excufe : they are indeed remotely allied 
to Virgil’s fenfc; but they arc too like the tendernefs of Ovid. 

Dryden. 

All'y. n.f. [aide, Fr.] One united by fome means of con- 
nexion ; as. marriage; friendlhip ; confederacy. 

We could hinder the acccffion of Holland to France, cither as 
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fubjeefs, with great immunities for the encouragement of trid* 
or as an inferiour and dependent ally under their protection ** 

TV/ ' 

ALMACA’NT AR. n.f. [AnArabick word, written variouflyb 

various authours ; by D’Hcrbclot, almocantar ; by others , J 
mucantar.] A circle drawn parallel to the horizon. Iti’ S g' 
nerally ufed in the plural, and means a feries of parallel cird 
drawn through the fevcral degrees of the meridian. 

Almaca'ntar’sStaff. n.f An inftrument commonly 
made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, ufed 
to take obfervations of the fun, about the time of it3 rifing ant j 
fetting, in order to find the amplitude, and confequently the va- 
riation of the compafs. Chamber's 

A'iman ack. n.f. [Derived, by fome, from the Arabick, al, and 
manah, Heb. to count, or compute-, but others, from al, Arabick, 
and (aw, a month, or fecautl-., the courfe of the months ; by others 
from aTcutonick original, al and tnaan, the morn, an account of 
every moon, or month : all of them are probable.] 

A calendar ; a book in which the revolutions of the feafons 
with the return of fcafts and falls, is noted for the enfuin? 
year. 

It will be faid, this is an almanack for the old year ; all hath 
been well ; Spain hath not afiailed this kingdom. Bacon. 

This aftrologcr made his almanack give a tolerable account of 
the weather, by a direct inverfion of the common prognoftica- 
tors. Government of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman too, and Ihun her fight. 

Who in thefe ftudies does herfclf delight ; 

By whom a greafy almanack is born, 

With often handling like chaft amber worn. Dryd. Juvenal, 
I’ll have a falling almanack printed on purpofe for her ufe. 

Dryden' s Spanijh Friar. 

A LMANDINE. n.f. [Fr. almandina, Ital.] A ruby coarfer 
and lighter than the oriental, and nearer the colour of the gra- 
nate. Lid. 

Almi'ghtiness. n.f. [from almighty.] Unlimited power; 
omnipotence ; one of the attributes of Gi d. 

It ferveth to the world for a witnefs of his ahnigktinefs, whom 
we outwardly honour with the chiefeft of outward things. 

Hooker, b.s.% \ 5. 

In creating and making exiftent the world univerfal, by th: 
abfolute act of his own word, his power and almightinefs. 

Sir Waiter Raleigh. 

In the wildernefs, the bittern and the ftork, the unicorn and 
die elk, live upon his provifions, and revere his power, and feel 
the force of his almightinefs. Taylor s Rule of holy living. 

Almi'ghty. adj. [from all and mighty.] Of unlimited power; 
omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abram, and faid unto him, I am 
the almighty God ; walk before me, and be thou perfect. 

Genefis, xvii. I, 

He wills you in the name of God almighty. 

That you divert yourfelf, and lay apart 
The borrow’d glories, that, by gift of heav’n. 

By law of nature and of nations ’long 

To him and to his heirs. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

A'lmond. n.f. [amand, Fr. derived by Menage from amandala, 
a word in low Latin ; by others, from Allemand, a Gennan ; 
luppofing that almonds come to France from Germany.] 

The nut of the almond tree, either fwcet or bitter. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered 
into a dirty one, and the fweet talle into an oily 011c. Lode. 

A'lmond tree. n.f. [amygdalus, Lat.] 

It has leaves and (lowers very like thofe of the peach tree, but 
the fruit is longer and more compreffed ; the outer green coat 
is thinner and drier when ripe, and the {hell is not fo rugged. 

The fpecies are, 1. The common large almond. 2 . The 
fweet almond, with tender {hells. 3. The bitter almond. 4 . 1 he 
white flowering almond. 

The three firft forts are chiefly cultivated in England, for the 
beauty of their flowers ; and the firft fort yields large quantities 
of fruit yearly, little inferiour to what we receive from abroad, 
if not kept too long. They arc propagated in July, by ino- 
culating a bud into a plum flock, for wet ground, or an almond 
or peach {lock for dry. The fourth is a greater curiofity ; it 
will not fuccced on a plum, but muft be budded on a peach or 
almond. MH^ r - 

Like to an almond tree, you’re mounted high 
On top of green Selinis, all alone, 

With blofloms brave bedecked daintily, 

Whofe tender locks do tremble every one. 

At every little breath that under heav’n is blown. Fairy £ 
Mark well theflow’ring almonds in the wood. 

If od’rous blooms the bearing branches load. 

The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Dryden. 

A'lmonds of the throat, or Tonsils, called improperly 
Almonds of the ears ; are two round glands placed on the faks ® 
the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane of the 
fauces ; each of them has a large oval finus, which opens into 
the fauces, and in it are a great number of lefier ones, win 
difeharge thc-mfelves through the great finus of a mucous 
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rlS.tSf.he JU - they 

* m'fifo’r Em, arc Jfo fluently fwdl- 

ed a fpecies ot it. „av-furnace. called alfo the 

of furnace ufed in refining, to 

metals from cindcn and other foreign fubfalccs. ^ 

Cl Temuired among the Jacobins for an almmr ; and the ge- 
JalZrc hashed our you, ~ -£«-£ 

aS«>. n.f. [fromeW] j The place where the almoner 
r f' (ides or where the alms are diftnbuted. 

Almo'st. adv. [from all and mojT, that is, moj) part of all. 
Skinner.] Nearly ; well nigh ; in the next degree to the whole, 

° r Who * is^there almojl, whofe Blind, at fome time or other, 
love or anger, fear or grief, has not lo faftened to fome clog, 
that it could not turn itfclf to any other object. Locke. 

There can be no fuch thing or notion, as an almojt infinite ; 
there can be nothing next or fccond to an omnipotent God. 

Bentley s Sermons. 

Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, . 

And almojl faints beneath the glowing weight. AdtUJ.Vvid. 

ALMS, n.f [in Saxon, elmey, from eleemojyna , Lat.j What 
is Riven <rratuitouflv in relief of the poor. It has no lingular. 

My arm’d knees. 

Which bow’d but in my ftirrup, bend like his 

That hath received an alms. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The poor beigar hath a juft demand of an alms from the rich 
man ; who is guilty of fraud, injultice and oppreffion, if he does 
not afford relief according to his abilities. 

Alms-basket, n.f [from alms and basket.] 
which provifions are put to be given away. 

There fweepings do as well, 

As the bell order’d meal ; 

For who the relifti of thefe guefts will fit. 

Needs fet them but the alms-basket of wit. 

We’ll ftand up for our properties, was the beggar’s fong that 
lived upon the alms-basket. ■ L’Ejlranges Fables. 

Almsdeed. n.f. [from alms and deed.] Anacl of charity ; a cha- 
ritable gift. 

This woman was full of good works, and almsdeeds which 
{he did. «• 36 - 

Hard favour’d Richard, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here : murder is thy almsdeed ; 

Petitioner for blood thou ne’er put’ll back. 

Shakcjpeare's Henry VI. 

Alms-giver, n.f. [from a' ms arid giver.] He that gives alms ; 
he that fupports others by his charity. 

He built and endowed many religious foundations, befides his 
memorable hofpital of the Savoy. And yet was he a great 
alms-giver in fecrct, which {hewed that his works in publick 
were dedicated rather to God’s glory than his own. Bacon. 

Almshouse, n.f [from alms and houfe.] A houfe devoted to 
the reception and fupport of the poor ; an hofpital for the poor. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of 
almshoufes for the poor, and the forting out of the people into 
their feveral pariflies, are manifeft unto men of underftanding. 

Hooker’s Preface. 

And to relief of lazars, and weak age 

Of indigent faint fouls, pall corporal toil, 

A hundred almshoufes right well fupplied. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, and other vio- 
lences of rapine, build an hofpital, or fome alms-houfc, out of 
the ruins of the church, and the fpoils of widows and orphans. 

L'Ejlrange’s Fables. 

Behold yon almshoufc, neat, but void of {late. 

Where age and want fit finding at the gate. Pope. 

Almsman, n.f. [from aims and nmn.] A man who lives upon 
alms ; who is fupported by charity. 

I’ll give my jewels for a fet of beads ; 

My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage ; 

My gay apparel for an almsman’s gown. Shakefp. Rich. II. 
A'l.mug-tree. n.f A tree mentioned in feripture. 

Of its wood were made mufical inftruments, and it was ufed 
alfo in rails, or in a ftaircafe. The Rabbins generally render 
it coral, others ebony, brazil , or pine. In the Septuagint it is 
mandated un-ought wood, and in the Vulgate, l.igna Tlryina. But 
coral could never anfwer the purpofes of the almugim ; the 
pine-tree is too common in Judea to be imported from Ophir; 
and the l hyinum, or citron-tree, much efteemed by the an- 
cients for its fragrance and beauty, came from Mauritania. By 
the wood almugim, or algumim , or, fimply, gummim , taking al 
for a kind of article, may be underftood oily and gummy forts 
of wood, and particularly the trees which produce gum ammo- 
mac, or gum arabick ; and is, perhaps, the fiune. with the Shit - 
tim \yood mentioned by Mofes. Cclmet. 
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And the navy alfo of Hiram that brought gold from Ophir, 
brought in from Ophir great plenty of ^/ W r^-/r^^preaous 

AWcar, A'lnager, or A'lneger. n.f. [from*to.] 

A meafurer by the ell ; a fworn officer, whofe bufinefe for- 
merly was to infpeft the affizc of woollen cloth, and to hx the 
feals appointed upon it for that purpofe ; but there arejiow 
three officers belonging to the regulation ot cloth-manufa&ures, 
the fcarcher, meafurer, and a huger. lu ‘- 

A'lnage. n.f. [from au'nage, or aunage, Fr.] Ell-mcafure, or 
rather the meafuring by the ell or yar d. 1 

A'lnight. n.f. [from all and night.] . 

There is a fervice which they call almght, which is a great 
cake of wax, with die wick in the midfl ; whereby it comctk 
to pals, that die wick fetcheth the nourifliment farther oft. 

Bacon’s Natural hijlcry, N J 372. 

A'LOES. n.f [qSnK, as it is fuppofed.] A term applied to 

three different things. r 

1. A precious wood tiled, in the Eaft, for perfumes, of which the 

bell fort is of higher price than gold, and was the moft valu- 
able prefent given by the king of Siam, in 1681, to the king of 
France. It "is called Tombac, and is the heart, or innermoft 
part, of die aloetree ; the next part to which is called Calem- 
bac, which is fometimes imported into Europe, and, though of 
inferiour value to the Tombac , is much efteemed . the part next 
the bark is termed, by the Portuguefe, Pao d' aquila, or eagle- 
wood ; but foinc account the eagle-wood not the outer part of 
die Tambac, but another fpecies. Our knowledge of this wood 
is yet very imperfect. Sensary. 

2. Aloes is a tree which grows in hot countries, and even in the 
mountains of Spain. 

The leaves are thick, fucculent, and generally befet with 
fpincs on the edges ; the flower confifts of one leaf, is tubulous, 
and cut into fix fegments at the top, like the hyacinth ; the 
fruit is oblong and" cylindrical, divided into three cells, con- 
taining flat, and, for the moft part, femicircular feeds. 

The fpecies are 39 ; 1. The common large American aloe. 
2. The narrow-leaved aloe, from Vera Cruz. 3. The American 
aloe, which produces young plants out of the flower Hems, ts’e. 

Many of thefe plants, in Englifti gardens, are natives of the 
Eaft and Well Indies ; but the moft curious arc brought from 
die Cape of Good Hope. 

The firft of thefe aloes is very hardy, and has endured the air, 
in mild winters, in a very dry foil, and under a fouth wall; but 
they may be kept in a comm op greenhoufc, giving them very 
little moifture in winter. The other forts are preferved in an 
airy glafs-cafe,with a ftove. The aloes are all increafed by off-fets. 

Moft of the African fpecies, after the fecond, third, or fourth 
year’s growth, produce flowers with us annually; but the Ame- 
rican aloes flower but once during the life of the plant, pro- 
ducing the flower-items from the centre of the plant, of a con- 
liderable fize, and fometimes fifteen feet in height. 

A common error, relating to the firft fpecies, is, that it never 
flowers till it be an hundred years old ; but experience has 
proved, that fome have flowered in fifty years. Anbther er- 
rour is, that, when the flower opens, it makes a report like a 
gun. Millar. 

3. Aloes is a medicinal juice extracted not from the odoriferous, 
but the common aloes tree, by cutting the leaves, and expofing 
the juice that drops from them to the fun. It is diftinguifhed 
into Socotorine and and Caballine, or hor (e aloes; the firft isfo 
called from Sccctora ; the fecond, bccaufe, being coarfer, it ought 
to be confined to the ufe of farriers. It is a warm and ftrong 
cathartick, and ufed in moft purgative compofitions. 

Aloe'tical. adj. [from aloes.] Confiding chiefly of aloes. 

It may be excited by aloetical, fcammoniate, or acrimonious 
medicines. IVifcmart s Surgery. 

Alo'etick. n.f. [from aloes.] Any medicine is fo called, which 
chiefly confifts of aloes. Quincy. 

Alo ft, adv. [ loffter , to lift up. Aw. Loft air, Icelandijh-, fo that 
aloft is, into the air.] On high; above; in the air: a word 
ufed chiefly in poetry. 

For 1 have read in ftorics oft. 

That love has wings, and foars aloft. Suckling. 

^ Upright he flood", and bore aloft his fliield, 

Confpicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. Drvd. Fab. 

A if o ft. prep. Above. ° 

The great luminary 
Aloft the vulgar conftellations thick, 

I hat from his lordly eye keep dillancc due, 

Difpcnfes light from far. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iii. 

A'logy. n.f [a/wyr>.] Unreafonablenefs ; abfurdity. DiSi. 

Alo'n e . adj. [ alleen , Dutch ; from al and ten, or one, that is Jingle. 1 

1, W ithout another. 

The quarrel touchcth none but us alone-. 

Betwixt ourfclves let us decide it then. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could bedefended, ’twas by miuewW. Dryden, Aoneidii 
God, by whofe alone power and confervation, we all live* 
and move, and have our being. Bentley 

2. Without company ; folitary. * ' 

Eagles we fee fly alone, and thev are but flieep which alwavs 
h«J togttlur. SiJwjUh. 
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A L O 

Alone, for otlier creature in this place 
Living, or lifelefir, to be found was none. Parad fe 

I never dui fl in darknefs be alone. Drydetislnd. En.p. 
Alo'ne. adv. 

1. This word is feldom ufed but with the word let, if even then 
it be an adverb, and implies fometimes an ironical prohibition, 
to help a man who is able to manage the affair himl’elf. 

Let us alone to guard Corioli, 

If they fet down before’s ; ’fore they remove. 

Bring up your army. Shakefpeari s Coriolanus. 

Let you alone , cunning artificer; 

See how his gorget peers above his gown. 

To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben. John/. Cat'll. 

2. To let alone; to forbear; to leave unfinifhed. 

His client dole it, but he had better have let it alone ; for he 
loll his caufc by his jell. Addijon. Spectator, N° 4*. 8. 

Alo'ng. adv. [au longue, Fr.] 

1 . At length. 

Some rowl a mighty (tone ; fome laid along , 

And, bound with bumingwires,on fpokesof wheelsare hung. 

Dry den, /Eneld vi. 

2. T hrough any fpace mcafured lengthwife. 

A firebrand carried along, lcaveth a train of light behind it. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N # 274. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands. 

Or the black water of Pomptina (lands. Dryd. /Eneld vii. 

3. T hroughout; in the whole; with all prefixed. 

They were all along a crofs, untoward fort of people. South. 
Solomon, all along in his Proverbs, gives the title of fool to a 
wicked man. Ti Hot Jon. 

4. Joined with tire particle with ; in company; joined with. 

1 your commiffion will forthwith difpatch. 

And he to England (hall along with you. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

Hence then ! and Evil go with thee along. 

Thy offspring, to the place of evil. Hell ; 

Thou and thy wicked crew ! AAl/ton's Par. Lojl, h. vi. 

Religious zeal is fubjeil to an cxcefs, and to a defeat, when 
fomething is mingled with it, which it fhould not have ; or when 
it wants fomething that ought to go along with it. Sprat. 

5. Sometimes with is underftood. 

Command thy (laves : my free-born foul difdains 
A tyrant’s curb ; and reffive breaks the reins. 

Take this along ; and no difpute (hall rife 

(Though mine the woman) for my ravifh’d prize. Dryden. 

6. Forward; onward. In this fenfe it is derived from aliens , 

F rench. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along. 

Thou mafter of the poet anil the fong. Pope. 

Alo'ngst. adv. [a corruption, as it feems, from along.] Along; 
through the length. 

The Turks did keep (Trait watch and ward in all their ports 
thereabout alongjl the fea-coaff. Knollcs's Hijl. of the Turks. 
Alo'ok. adv. [ all off, that is, quite off.] 

j. At a diftance; with the particle from. It generally implies a 
(mail diftance, fuch as is within view or obfervation. 

Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof. 

And to an hill herfeit withdrew afidc, 

From whence flic might behold the battle’s proof. 

And elfe be Cafe from danger fardeferied. Fairy Queen, b.i. 
As next in worth. 

Came (ingly where he ftood, on the bare ftrand. 

While the promifeuous croud ftood yet aloof. Parad. Loft. 

The noifo approaches, though our palace ftood 
Aloof from ftreets, encompafs’d with a wood. Dryden. 

2. Applied to perfons, it often inflnuates caution and circumfpec- 
tion. 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of fteel. 

And make the cowards (land aloof at bay. Shah. Henry VI. 
Going northwards, alooj\ as long as they had any doubt of 
being purlucd, at laft when they were out of reach, they turned 
and crofted the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 

T he king would not, by any means, enter the city, until he 
had aloof feen the crofs let up upon the greater tower of Gra- 
nada, whereby it became Chriftian ground. Bacon s Hen. VII. 

Two pots ftood by a river, one of brafs, the other of clay. 
The water carried them away ; the earthen veffel kept aloof 
from t’other. L' E.Jlrange's Fables. 

The ftrong may fight aloof ; Ancseus try’d 
His force too near, and bv prefuming dy’d. Dryd. Fables. 

3. In a figurative fenfe, it is ufed to import art or cunning in con- 
verfation, by which a man holds the principal queftion at a dif- 
tance. 

Nor do we find him forward to be founded; 

But with a crafty madnefs keeps aloof. 

When we would bring him on to lomc confcflion 

Of his true (late. Shake fp. Hamlet. 

4. It is ufed metaphorically of perfons that will not be feen in a 
defign. 

it is neccllary the queen join ; for, if (he (land aloof, there 
will be (till fufpicions : it being a received opinion in the world, 
that (he hath a great interell in tiie king’s favour and power. 

3 Suckling. 
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5. It is applied to things not properly belonging to each other. 
Love’s not love. 

When it is mingled with regards that ftand 
Aloof from th' entire point. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

At.o'uu. advi. [from a and /cud.] Loudly; with a ftrong voice- 
with a great noife. 

Strangled he lies ! yet feems to cry aloud. 

To warn the mighty, and inftru&the proud ; 

That of the great, neglecting to be juft, 

Hcav’n in a moment makes an heap of duft. IFaller. 

Then heav’n’s high monarch thund’red thrice aloud. 

And thrice he lhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryd. /Er.eid vii. 
Alow. adv. [from a and lew.] In a low place; not aloft 
And now alow, and now aloft they fly. 

As born through air, and feem to touch the sky. Dryden. 
A'LPHA. n. f. The firft letter in the Greek alphabet, antwer- 
ing to our A ; therefore ufed to fignify the firft. 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, faith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighty. Revtlat. 

AT.PHABET. n.f. [from «w>», alpha, and 3 ?.*, beta, the two 
firft letters of the Greeks. J The order of the letters, or ele- 
ments of ipeech. 

Thou (halt not figh, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fi^n, 

But I of thefe will reft an alphabet. 

And by ftill pradtice learn to know thy meaning. 

S hake/ peace's Titus Andronian. 
The letters of the alphabet, formed by the feveral motions of 
the mouth, and the great variety of fyllablcs compofcd of let- 
ters, and formed with almoft equal velocity, and the endlcfs 
number of words capable of being framed out of the alphabet, 
either of more fyllables, or of one. Holder . 

Taught by their nurfes, little children get 
This faying, looner than their alphabet. Dryd jtm. Jm. 
To Alpha b et. v. a. [from alphabet, noun.] To rangeinthe 
order of the alphabet. 

Alphabetical. 1 ad), [from alphabet-, alphabet >que,¥r.] In the 
Ar. ph abk'tick. J order of the alphabet ; according to the fu- 
ries of letters. 

I have now by me, digefted in an alphabetical order, all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with 
their rcfpecHve tempers. Swift. 

Alphabe'tically. adv. [from alphabetical.] In an alphabeti- 
cal manner ; according to the order of the letters. 

I had once in my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more than 
I can now comprife in fliort hints ; and a dictionary, alphabeti- 
cally containing the words of the language, which the deaf per- 
fon is to learn. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Alre'a d y. adv. [frorrw?// and ready.] At this prefenttime, or 
at fome time paft ; oppofed to futurity ; as, IF HI he come fm? 
He is come already. Will' it be done? It Is done already. 

Touching our uniformity, that which hath been alrcadyvo- 
fwered, may ferve for anfwer to that exception. hooker. 

You warn’d me ftill of loving two ; 

Can I love him, already loving vou ? Dryd. Indian Emf. 

See, the guards, from yon far caftern hill 
Already move, no longer ftav afford ; 

High in the air, they wave the flaming fword. 

Your fignal to depart. Dtyden's State of Innocence. 

I confine myfeif to methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince limited like ouis, by a Uriel 
execution of the laws already in force. Swf 

Methinks. already I your tears furvey. 

Already hear the horrid things they fay, 

Already fee you a degraded toaft. 

And all your honour in a whifper loft ! Pop 

A i s. adv. {eels, Dutch.] Alfo; likewife: a word now out of ufe. 
The golden fun hisgliltering head gan (hew. 

And (ad remembrance now the prince amoves 
W ith frefti defire his voyage to purfue ; 

Ah Una earn’d her travel to renew. Fairy Queen, b. u 

A'i.so. adv. [from all and fa ] 

1. In the (ante manner; likewife. 

In thefe two, no doubt, arc contained thccaufes of the great 
deluge, as according to Mofes, fo alj'o according to neceflity ; 
for our world affords no other treafures of water. Burnet's T'<i- 

2. Alfo is fometimes nearly the fame with and, and only conjoins 
the members of the fentence. 

God do fo to me, and more alfo. I Samuel, xiv. 4-4 

A'l TAR. n.f. [ altare , Lat. It is obferved by Junius, th at t* 1 ® 
word altar is received, with chriftianity, in all the European 
languages ; and that altare is ufed by one of the Fathers, as ap- 
propriated to the Chriftian worfhip, in oppofition to the are 0 
gentilifm.] 

1. The place where offerings to heaven arc laid. 

The goddefs of the nuptial bed. 

Tir’d with her vain devotions for the dead, 

Rcfolv’d the tainted hand (hould be repell’d. 

Which inrenfe offer’d, and her altar held. Dryd. fo • 

2. The table inChriffian churches where the communion i* 3 

miniftered. ,, 

Her 
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Her grace rofc, and, with modeft paces* 

Came to the altar, where (he kneel’d, and, faintlike. 

Call her fair eyes to hcav’n, and pray d devoutly. 

1 Shakcjpearc s Henry VIII. 

AT tar agp. n.f. [altaragium, Lat.] An emolument arifing to 
tta pAtt fton oblations, through the 

A'ltar-cloth. n.f. [from altar and doth.] The doth thrown 

over the altar in diurches. . 

I (hould fet down the wealth, books, hangings, and al.cn - 
cloths, which our kings gave this abbey. Peacham on Drawing. 
To A'LTER. v.a. [alterer, Fr. from alter, , Lat. J 

1. 'I’o change; to make otherwife than it is. To alter, feems more 
properly to imply a change made only in fome parted a thing; 
Its, to alter a writing, may be, to blot or interpolate it ; to 
change it, may be, to fubffitutc another in its place. 

Do you note 

How much her grace is alter'd on the fudden ? 

How lou t her face is drawn ? how pale (he looks. 

And of an earthly cold ? ^ Shak. Hen. VIII. 

A£ts appropriated to the worfhip of God by his own ap- 
pointment, mull continue fo, till himfclf hath otherwife de- 
clared : for who dares alter what God hath appointed ? 

Sti/lingf eel's Defence of Difc. on Romijh Idolatry. 

2 . To take off from a perfuafion or fed. 

For the way of writing plays in verfe, I find it troublcfome 
and flow ; but I am no way altered from my opinion ot it, at 
Icaft with any reafons which have oppofed it. Diyden. 

To ALTER, v. n. To become otherwife than it was; as, 
the weather alters from bright to cloudy. 

Alterable, adj. [from alter-, alterable. Ft.] That which may 
be altered or changed by fomething elfe ; diftind from change- 
able, or that which changes, or may change itfdf. 

That alterable refpeds are realities in nature, will never be 
admitted by a confiderate difeerner. Glanville. 

Our condition in this world is mutable and uncertain, alter- 
able by a thoufand accidents, which we can neither forefee nor 
prevent. Rogers. 

I wi(h they had been more clear in their diredions to him 
upon that mighty point, Whether the fcttlementof the (uccef- 
fion in the Houfe of Hanover be alterable or no ? Swift. 

A'lterableness. n.f. [from alterable.] The quality of being 
alterable, or admitting change from external caufes. 
A'lteRably . adu. [(tom alterable.] In fuch a manner as may 
be altered. 

Alterant, adj. [alterant, Ft.] That which has the power of 
producing changes in any tiling. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a 
perception precedcth operation ; for elfe all bodies would be 

alike one to another. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

AlteraTion. n.f. [from alter ; alteration. Ft.] 

1. The ad of altering or changing. 

Alteration, though it be from worfe to better, liath in it in- 
conveniencies, and thofe weighty. Hooker. 

2. The change made. 

Why may we not prefume, that God doth even call for fuch 
change or alteration, as the very condition of things themfclves 
doth make neceffaiy. Hooker , b. ii. § 1 o. 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard. 

Mov’d on : 

But he once pad, foon after, when man fell. 

Strange alteration ! Sin, and death, amain 
Following his track (fuch was the will of heav’n !) 

Lav’d after him a broad and beaten way. Parad. Lojl , b. ii. 
No other alteration will fatisfy ; nor this neither, very long, 
without an utter abolition of all order. South. 

Appius Claudius admitted to the fenate the fons of thofe who 
had been (laves ; by which, and fuccccding alterations, that 
council degenerated into a moft corrupt body. Swift. 

A'lter ati Ve. adj. [from alter.] 

Medicines called alterative, are fuch as have no immediate 
fenfible operation, but gradually gain upon the conftitution, by 
changing the humours from a ftate of diftemperature to health. 
They are oppofed to evacuants. Quincy. 

When there is an eruption of humour in any part, it is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by fuch alterative 
medicines as purify the blood. Government of the Tongue. 
AltercaTion. n.f. [altercation, Fr. from a Iter cor, Lat.] De- 
bate ; controverfy ; wrangle. 

By this hot purfuit of lower controverfics amongft men pro- 
filing religion, and agreeing in thcprincipal foundations there- 
of, they conceive hope, that, about the higher principles them- 
lelves, time will caufe altercation to grow. Hooker. 

Their whole life was, in a manner, little elfe than a perpe- 
tual wrangling and altercation-, and that, many times, rather 
tor victory and oftentation of wit, than a fober and ferious 
(catch of truth Hakrwell on Prudence. 

-lti rn. adj. [alternus, Lat.] Acting by turns, in fucceffion 
each to the other. 

And God made two great lights, great for their ufe 

a O man I f HP ffrP?tfpr t-n Knwa Jjy 

Milton's Par. Lojl, b . vii. 


> man ; the greater to have rule by day, 
I he lefs by night, altern, ' 

Vol. I. 
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Alte'rnacy. n.f. [from alternate.] Action performed by turns. 

ALTERNATE, adj. [alternus, Lat] Being by turns ; one 
after another ; reciprocal. 

Fricndfliip confills properly in mutual offices, and a generous 
flrife in alternate ads of kindnefs. _ South. 

Hear how Timotheus’ various lays furprife, 

And bid alternate paffions fall and rife ! 

While, at each change, the foil of Lvbian Jove 

Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. Pope. 

Alternate angles. [In geometry.] Are the internal angles 
made by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on the oppofite 
fides of the cutting line ; the one below the firft parallel, and the 
other above the fecond. 

Alternate ratio, or proportion, is where the antecedent 
of one is to its confcquent, as the antecedent of another to its 
confequent ; the very fame ratio, in this cafe, holding alter- 
nately in rcfpecl of the antecedents to each other, and the con- 
fequents to each other. Chambers. 

Alternate, n.f [from alternate, adj.] That which happens 
alternately; viciffitude. 

And rais’d in plcafure, or repos’d in cafe, 

Grateful alternates of fubftantial peace, 

They blcfs the long nodturnal influence died 

On the crown’d goblet, and die genial bed. Prior. 

To Alternate, v.a. [alter ns, Lat.J 

1. To perform alternately. 

Thofe who, in their cour(e. 

Melodious hymns about the fov’reign throne 

Alternate all night long. Milton's Paradijt Lojl, l. v. 

2. To change one thing for another reciprocally. 

The moft high God, in all things appertaining unto this 
life, for fundry wife ends, alternates the difpofition of good and 
evil. Grew's Cofmologia Sana, b. iii. 

Alternately, adv. [from alternate.] In reciprocal fucceffion, 
fo that each (hall be fucceeded by diat which it fucceeds, as, 
light follows darknefs, and darknefs follows light. 

The princefs Melcfinda, bath’d in tears. 

And tofs’d alternately with hopes and fears. 

Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. Dryden. 

Unhappy man ! whom forrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. Pi ior. 

The rays of light are, by fome caufe or odier, alternately dif- 
pofed to be reflected or refradted for many viciffitudes. Newton. 

AlteRnateness. n.f. [from alternate.] The quality of being 
alternate, or of happening in reciprocal fucceffion. DiEt. 

Alternation, n.f. [from alternate.] The reciprocal fucceffion 
of things. 

The one would be oppreffed with conftant heat, die other 
with infufferable cold ; and fo the defect of alternation would 
utterly impugn die generation of all things. Brown's Vul. Err. 

Alternative, n.f. [altcrnatif Fr.] The choice given of two 
things ; fo that if one be rejected, the other mull be taken. 

A llrangc alternative 

Muft ladies have a doctor, or a dance ? Young. 

Alternatively, adv. [from alternative.] In alternate man- 
ner ; by turns ; reciprocally. 

An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated by the civil 
law as valid. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

AlteRnativeness. n.f. [from a'temative.] The quality or 
ftate of being alternative ; reciprocation. Diil. 

AlteRnity. n.f [from altern.] Reciprocal fucceffion; vi- 
ciffitude ; turn ; change of one thing for anodicr ; recipro- 
cally. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vafteft dimcnfions, and 
longell duration, Ihould live in a continual motion, without the 
alternity and viciffitude of reft, whereby all other animals con- 
tinue- Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. viii. c. 1. 

Altho'uch. conj. [from all and though. See Though.] Not- 
withftanding ; however it may be granted ; however it may 
be that. 1 

We all know, that many things arc believed, although they 
be intricate, obfeure, and dark ; although they exceed the reach 
and capacity of our wits ; yea, although in diis world they be no 
way poffible to be underftood. Hooker, b. v. § 2 

Me the gold of France did not feducc, 

Alt/jough I did admit it as a motive 

The fooner to effedtwhat I intended. Shakcfp. Hen. V. 
The ft refs mull be laid upon a majority ; without which 
the laws would be of little weight, although they be good ad- 
ditional fecuritics. ° Sw't't 

A'lticrade. adj. [from altus and gradlor, Lat.] Rifine 011 
high. _ D/c? 

Alti'loqubnce. n.f [altus and loquor, Lat] High fpeecli • 
pompous language. ^ * 

Alti'metry. n.f [altimctria, Lat. from altus and ] The 
art of taking or mcafuring altitudes or heights, whether accef- 
lible, or inacccffible, generally performed bv a quadrant 
Altisonant, [adj. [altifonus, Lat.] High founding nom- 
Altj sonous. 5 pous or lofty in found. “ B n 

ATtitude. n.f [ altitudo , Lat.] 

1. Height of place; fpace mcafured upward. 

S Tea 
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Ten malls attach’d make not the altitude , 

Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shak. King Lear. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheft moun- 
tains to be four miles ; others but fifteen furlongs. Brown. 

She fhines above, we know, but in what place. 

How near the throne, and heav’n’s imperial face. 

By our weak opticks is but vainly gueis’d ; 

Diftance and altitude conceal the reft. Dryden. 

2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above the herrizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy thereof is not 
much confidcrablc, whether we confider its afeent, meridian, 
altitude , or abode above the horizon. Broivn’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle, 
cannot he obferve them and their influences in their fevcral 
fituations, in their oppofitions and conjunctions, in their alti- 
tudes and depreffions ? Rymcr's Tragedies of lajl Age. 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

Thofc members which are pairs, ftand by one another in 
equal altitude , and anfwer on each fide one to another. Ray. 

4. Height of excellence ; fuperiority. 

Your altitude offends the eyes 
Of thofe who want the power to rife. 

The world, a willing ftander-by, 

Inclines to aid a fpecious lye. Stvifi. 

5. Height of degree ; higheft point. 

He did it to pleafe his mother, and to be partly proud ; which 
he is, even to the altitude of his virtue. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A ti'volant. ad<. [altivolans, Lat. from altus and volo.] High 
flying. Diet. 

A'i. together, adv. [from all and together.] 

r. Completely; without reftriclion ; without exception. 

It is in vain to fpeak of planting laws, and plotting policy, 
till they be altogether fubdued. Spenfcr's State of Ireland. 

We find not in the world any people that hath lived altoge- 
ther without religion. Hooker , b. v. § 1 8. 

If death and danger are things that really cannot be endured, 
no man could ever be obliged to fuffer for his confcience, or to 
die for his religion ; it being altogether as abfurd to imagine a 
man obliged to fuffer, as to do impoflibilities. South. 

I do not altogether difapprove of the manner of interweaving 
texts of feripture through the ftyle of your fermon. Swift. 

2 . Conjun£lly ; in company. This is rather all together. 

Coufin of Somcrfct, join you with me, 

And a : together with the duke of Suffolk, 

Wc'il quickly hoift duke Humphry from his feat. 

Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. p. ii. 

ALUDEL. n.f [from a and lutum ; that is, without lute.] 

Aludels are fubliming pots ufed in chemiftry, without bottoms, 
and fitted into one another, as many as there is occafion for, 
witl'.out luting. At the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds 
the matter to be fublimed ; and, at the top is a head, to retain 
the flowers that rife up. Quincy. 

A! L U M. n. f [a utnen , Lat.] 

A kind of mineral fait, of an acid tafte, leaving in the mouth a 
fenfe of fweetnefs, accompanied with a confiderable degree of 
aftrincency. The ancient naturalifts allow of two forts of alum, 
natural and factitious. The natural is found in the ifland of 
Milo, being a kind of whitifh ftone, very light, friable, and po- 
rous, and ftreaked with filaments refembling fdver. The fac- 
titious alum is prepared in different manners, according to the 
different materials of which it is made. Hence arife red, Ro- 
man, and citron alums ; alfo plumofe, faccharine, and burnt 
alums. England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where 
alum is principally produced ; and the Englifh roche-alum is 
made from a bluilh mineral ftone, frequent in the hills ofYork- 
fhire and Lancafhire. Alum is ufed in medicine as an abforbent ; 
but, being apt to excite vomiting, it is feldom preferibed in- 
wardly. It is ufed outwardly in aftringent lotions, and is an 
ingredient in fcveral dentifrices and cofmeticks. It is a princi- 
pal ingredient in dying and colouring ; neither of which can be 
well performed without it. It ferves to bind the colour upon 
the fluffs, and has the fame ufes there, that gum water and glu- 
tinous oils have in painting. It alfo difpofes fluffs to take the 
colour, and adds a degree of brisknefs and delicacy to it. This 
effeCt of alum feems to proceed from its ftyptick or aftringent 
quality, by which it binds the finer parts of colours together, 
and prevents their exhaling. Hence alfo it preferves paper, that 
has been dipped in its water, from finking when wrote upon. 

Saccharine alum bears a near refemblance to fugar, and is a 
compofition of common alum, with rofe-water and whites of 
eggs boiled together, to the confidence of a pafte, and thus 
moulded at pleafure. As it cools, it grows hard as a ftone, and 
is ufed as a cofinetick. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire, and thus rendered 
whiter, more light, and more eafily pulverized. 

Plumofe or fume alum is a fort of faline mineral ftone, of va- 
rious colours, molt commonly white, bordering on green, re- 
fembling Venetian talc, except that, inftcadof fcalcs, it rifes in 
threads or fibres, refembling thole of a feather ; whence its name 
from pluma , a feathen Some will have this to be the lapis ami- 
anthus of the ancients. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump of alum, 
you may bring it, for the moft part, into white curds. Boyle. 


Alum stone, n.f. A ftone or calx ufed in 
alum calcined, which then becomes corrofivc. 


fljr 2 cr y; perhaps 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few days cured b • 
touching it with the vitriol and alum Jlones. Wifetnan’s Surltn 

Alu'minous. adj. [from alum. ] Relating to alum, or confiftl 
ing of alum. 

Nor do we reafonably conclude, becaufc, by a cold and 0! 
minous moifturc, it is able a while to refift the fire, that, f rom " 
peculiarity of nature, it fubfifteth and liveth in it. Broun 
The tumour may have other mixture with it, to make it 0 f j 
vitriolick or aluminous nature. IVifeman’s Surge,,. 

A'l ways. adv. [It is fometimes written a l way, compounded of 
all and way ; eallepasja, Sax. iuttavia, Ital.J 

1. Perpetually; throughout all time; oppofed t ofometinie, or to 
never. 

That, which fometime is expedient, doth not always fo con- 
tinue. Hooker, b. iv. § , . 

Man never is, but always to be bleft. pTj 

2 . Conftantly ; without variation ; oppofed to fometimes , or to 
now and then. 

He is ahvays great, when fome great occafion is prefented to 
him. _ _ Dryden. 

A. M. Stands for artium magijlcr, or mafter of arts ; the fecond 
degree of our univerfitics, which, in fome foreign countries is 
called do&or of philofophy. 

Am. The firft perfon of the verb to be. [See To Be.] 

And God faid untoMofes, I am that I am: and he faid, thus 
{halt thou fay unto the children of Ifrael, lam hath fent me un- 
to you. Exodus , iii. tl p 

Come then, my foul : I call thee by that name. 

Thou bufy thing, from whence I know I am : 

For knowing what I am, I know thou art ; 

Since that muft needs cxift, which can impart. Prior: 

Amabi'lity. n.f [from amabilis, Lat.] Lovelinefs; thepower 
of pleafing. 

No rules can make amability , our minds and apprehenfions 
make that ; and fo is our felicity. Taylor. 

AMADE'TTO. n.f. A fort of pear [See Pear.] fo called, fays 
Skinner, from the name of him who cultivated it. 

A MADOT. n.f. A fort of pear. [Sec Pear.] 

Ama'in. adv. [from maim , or maigne, old Fr. derived from mag- 
nus, Lat.] With vehemence ; with vigour; fiercely; violent- 
ly. It is ufed of any action performed with precipitation, whe- 
ther of fear or courage, or of any violent effort. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain , 

To fignify that rebels there are up, 

And put the Englilhmen unto the fword. Shak. Henry VI. 

What ! when we fled amain , purfued, and ftruck 
With heav’n’s afflicting thunder, and befought 
The deep to Ihelter us ? Milton s Paradife Lof , h. ii. 

The hills, to their fupply. 

Vapour and exhalation dusk and moift, 

Sent up amain. Par. Lof. 

From hence the boar was rous’d, and fprung amain. 

Like light’ning fudden, on the warriour train, 


Beats down the trees before him, fhakes the ground ; 
The foreft echoes to the crackling found. 


Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around 

AMALGAM. 

AMA'LGAMA. 

MATION. 


nd;| 


Dr r. 


[. ) n. f. [<i’f«t and yxpiTt.j The mixture of metals 
’. J procured by amalgamation. Sec Amalga- 


The induration of the amalgam appears to proceed from the 
new texture refulting from the coalition of the mingled ingre- 
dients, that make up the amalgam. Boyle. 

To Amalgamate, v.a. [from amalgam.] 

To unite metals with quickfilver, which may be practifed up- 
on all metals, except iron and copper. The ufe of this opera- 
tion is, to make the metal foft and duClile. Gold is, by this 
method, drawn over other materials by the gilders. 

Amalgamation, n.f. [from amalgamate.] The aCt or prac- 
tice of amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any of the me- 
tals. The manner is thus in gold, the reft are anfiverable : 
T ake fix parrs of mercury, mix them hot in a crucible, and 
pour them to one part of gold made red hot in another cru- 
cible ; ftir thefe well that they may incorporate; then call the 
mafs into cold water, and walh it. Bacon’s Phyftcal Remains. 

Am anda'iion. n.f. [from amanslc, Lat.] The aCl offending 
on a meffage, or employment. 

AMANUE'NSIS. n.f. [Lat.] A perfon who writes what an- 
other dictates. 

A'maranth. n.f. [ amaranthus , Lat. from a. and fiaplm .] The 
name of a plant. 

The flowers have no petals ; the cup of the flower is dry and 
multifid; the feeds are included in membranaceous veflels, 
which, when come to maturity, burft open tranfverfely or hori- 
zontally, like purflane, each of which contains one or more 
roundifh feeds. 

Among the many fpecics, the moft beautiful are, I- The 
tree amaranth. 2. The long pendulous aramanth, with reddiui 
coloured feeds, commonly called Love lies a bleeding. All thefe 
plants muft be fown on a good hotbed in February, or the be- 
ginning 
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ginning of March. They produce large beautiful flowers, and 
perfoft their feed in September. _ Millar. 

2 . In poetry, it is fometimes an imaginary flower, fuppofed, ac- 
cording to its name, never to fade. 

Immortal amaranth ! a flower which once 
In paradife, fall by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom ; but foon, for man’s offence. 

To heav’n remov’d, where firft it grew, there grows a 
And flow’rs aloft, {hading the fount of life ; 

And where the river of blifs, thro’ midft of heav 11, 

Rowls o’er Elyfian flow’rs her amber ftream : 

With thefe, that never fade, the fpirits eleCl 

Bind their refplendent locks, inwreath’d with beams. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. iii. /. 353 * 

Akara'nthine. adj. [amaranthinus, Lat.J Relating to ama- 
ranths ; confuting of amaranths. 

By the ftreams that ever flow, 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elyfian flow’rs. 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Afphpdel, 

Or amaranthine bow’rs. Pope's St. C it cilia. 

A .ma’r itu n 1 . n.f [ amarituds , Lat.] Bitternefs. 

Wh2t amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in choler, it 
acquires from a commixture of melancholy, or external ma- 
lign bodies. Elarvcy on Confutations. 

Ama'rulence. n.f [amaritudo, Lat.] Bitternefs. Did. 

Ama'sment. n.f. [from amafs.] Aheap; an accumulation; 
a collection. 

What is now in the fubject, is but an amafment of imagi- 
nary conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and infinite 
impoftures. Glanvillc’s Scepfis Seientifca. 

To AMA'SS. v. a. [amajfcr, Fr.] 

1. To ccllcCt together into one heap or mafs. 

The rich man is not blamed, as having made ufc of any un- 
lawful means to amafs riches, as having thriven by fraud and 
injuft ice. Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

AVhen we would think of infinite fpace, or duration, we, at 
firft ftep, ufually make fome very large idea, as perhaps of mil- 
lions of ages, or miles, which poffibly we double and multiply 
fevcral times. All that we thus amafs together in our thoughts, 
is pofiti ve, and the aflemblage of a great number of pofitive ideas 
of fpace or duration. Locke. 

2 . In a figurative fenfe, to add one thing to another, generally 
with fome lhare of reproach, either of cagcrnels or indiferimi- 
nation. 

Such as amafs all relations, muft err in fome, and be unbe- 
lievcd in many. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

Do not content yourfclves with mere words, left your im- 
provements only amafs a heap of unintelligible phrafes. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
The life of Homer has been written, by amaffmg of ail the 
traditions and hints the writers could meet with, in order to 
tell a ftory of him to the world. Pope’s Ejfay on Homer. 

To Ama'te . v. n. [from a and mate. SccMate.J 

1. To accompany ; to entertain as a companion. It is now ob- 
folctc. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

I he which did them immodeft way amale , 

„ Ancf each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Quern, b. ii. 

2. To terrify ; to ftrike with horrour. In this fenfe, it is derived 
from the old French, matter , to crufti or fubdue. 

Amato'rculist. n.f. [ amatcr cuius, Lat.] A little infignificant 
lover ; a pretender to affeCtion. “ Did. 

A'matory. adj. [amatorius, Lat.] Relating to love ; caufing 

It is the fame thing whether one ravilh Lucretia by force, as 
I arqum, or by amatory potions, not only allure her, but neceffi- 
tatc her to fatisfy his luft, and incline her effectually, and draw 
ncr inevitably to follow him fpontaneoufly. 

ft m a 

any vifiblc dcfeCt in the eye, but from fome diftemperature of 
ttie inner parts, occafioning the reprefentations of flics and duft 
floating before the eyes : which appearances are the parts of the 
rcuna hid and compreffed by the blood-veffels being too much 
iflendcd ; fo that, in many of its parts, all fenfe is loft ; and 
therefore no images can be painted upon them, whereby the 

° n | tlnUa y ro L 1Iln S round > many parts of objea.s falling 
uceefiively upon them, are obfeure. The cure of this de- 
pends upon a removal of the ftagnations in the extremities of 

To AMA/E W 7 r r r OVCr tllC , b0tt ° m ° f the e >' e - ^Ifiney. 

man y P e °pfe amassed at thee, and their 

fStfore them bIy ft 'Vn' 6 ’ ^ 1 ^ my 

ra Detor 5 them > and they lhall tremble at cverv 

3 Tomn™ t h 'r T’" Uf ? ‘ n the ^ of the fell.Azi.xxxii. 1 o’, 
pi t into confufion with wonder. 

Go, heav’nly pair, and with your dazling virtues 

W courage, truth, your innocence and lovf, ’ 

2nd Charm m -'tikind. Smith’s Phasdr. and Hippo!. 
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q. To put into perplexity. _ , , ^ 

That cannot choofe but amaze him. If he be not amazid^ 
he will be mocked ; if he be amassed, he will every way be 
mocked. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of PVindJor. 

Ama'ze. n.f. [from the verb amaze.] Aftonilhment ; confuJion, 
cither of fear or wonder. 

Fairfax, whofc name in arms thro’ Europe rings. 

And fills all mouths with envy or with praife, 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. 

And rumours loud. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat ry way. 

Fix’d on his voyage thro’ the curling fea. 

Then calling back his eyes with dire amaze. 

Sees, on thcPunick fliore, the mounting blaze. Dryden. 

Ama'zedlv. adv. [from amazed.] Contuledly ; w.th amaze- 
ment ; with confufion. 

I fpeak amazedly, and it becomes 
My marvel, and my meffage. Shakefp. IVtnier s Tale . 

Why 

Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ! 

Come, fillers, cheer we up his fprights. Macbeth. 

Ama'zednfss. n.f. [from amazed.] I he Hate of being amaz- ' 
ed; aftonilhment; wonder; confufion. 

I was by at the opening of the farthcl, heard the old Ihep- 
herd deliver the manner how he found it ; whereupon, after a 
little amazednefs, we were all commanded out of the chamber. 

Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

Ama'ze ment. n.f [from amaze.] 

1. Such a confufed apprehenfion as does not leave reafon its full 
force ; extreme fear ; horrour. 

He anfwcr’d nought at all ; hut adding new 
Fear to his firft amazement. Haring wide. 

With ftony eyes, and heartlcfs hollow hue, 

Aftonifli’d Hood, as one that had cfpy’d 

Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d. Fairy Queen. 

But look ! amazement oa thy mother fits ; 

O ftep between her and her fighting foul : 

Conceit in wcakeft bodies ftrongeft works. Shak. Hamlet. 

2. Extreme dejcdlion. 

He ended, and his words impreflion left 
Of much atmsument to th’ infernal crew, 

Diftradled and furpris’d with deep difmay 

At thefe fad tidings. Milton s Paradife Regained, b. i. 

3. Height of admiration. 

Had you, fome ages pall, this race of glory 
Run, with amazement we Ihould read your ftory ; 

But living virtue, all atchicvemcnts pall. 

Meets envy Hill to grapple with at laft. Waller. 

4. Aftonilhment ; wonder at an unexpected event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple, and they were filled with wonder and a- 
mazement at that which had happened unto him. Ads, iii. 1 c. 

Ama'zing. participial adj. [from amaze.] Wonderful ; allo- 
nilhing. 

It is indeed an amazing thing to fee the prefent defolation of 
Italy, when one confiders what incredible multitudes of people 
it abounded with during the reigns of the Roman emperours. 

Addifon’s Renmrks on Italy. 

Ama'zingly. adv. [from amazing.] To a degree that may ex- 
cite aftonilhment ; wonderfully. 

If we arife to the world of fpirits, our knowledge of them 
muft be amazingly imperfect, when there is not the lcaft grain 
of (and but has too many difficulties belonging to it, for the 
wifeft philofopher to anfwer. Watts's Logick. 

AMAZON, n.f. [a and ftaj®-.] The Amazons were a race of 
women famous for valour, who inhabited Caucafus ; they are fo 
called from their cutting off their breafts, to ufe their weapons 
better. A warlike woman ; a virago. 

Stay, ftav thy hands, thou art an amazon, 

.Andfighteft with the fword. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

AAIBAGES. n.f [Lat.] A circuit of words ; a circumlocutory 
form of fpeech ; a multiplicity ot words ; an indirect manner 
of expreflion. 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that they might the 
more eafily record and difeourfe of things they were daily con- 
verfant in, without long ambages and circumlocutions ; and that 
the things, they were continually to give and receive informa- 
tion about, might be the eafier and quicker underftood. Locke. 

Ambagious, adj. [from ambages.] Circumlocutory; perplex- 
ed ; tedious. r ^ A, 

Ambassa'de. n.f. [atnba][ade,¥r.] Embaffy; character or bu- 
lincls of an ambafiador; a word not now in ufe. 

When you difgraccd me in my ambaffadc, 

. „ . J l *®* 1 1 degraded you from being king. Shak. Henrv VI 

AMBASSADOUR. n.f. [ambaffadeur, Fr. a nlaxador, Span. 
It is written differently, as it is fuppofed to come from the 
1 rench or Spanifh language; and the original derivation beinrr 
uncertain, it is not eafy to fettle it? orthography. Some derive 
it from Hebrew^, to tell, and meffenger ; others 

ftom ambafius, which, m the old Gaulilh, fignffied a jUwrf; 
whence ambafcia, in low Latm, is found to fTgnify. friice, and 
ambcfciaiot, a fervent ; others deduce it from amlacht, in old 

Teuton ick, 
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Teutonick, fignifying a government, and Junius mentions a poffi- 
bility of its defeent from and others from am for at/, 

and bajfus, low, as fuppofing the act of fending an ambaffa- 
dour, to be in fome fort an act of fubmiflion. All thefc deri- 
vations lead to write ambajfadour, not embajfadour.] 

A perfon fent in a publick manner from onefovereign power 
to another, and ftippofed to reprefent the power from which he 
is fent. The perfon of an ambail'adour is inviolable. 

Ambajfador is, in popular language, the general name of a 
meffen'rer from a.fovereign power, and fometimes, luJicroufly, 
from common perfons. In the juridical and formal language, 
it fignifies particularly a miniftcr of the higheft rank refiding in 
another country, and is diftinguifhed from an envoy, who is of 
lefs dignity. 

Give firft admittance to th’ ambaffadours. Shake. Hamlet. 

Rais’d by thefe hopes, I fent no news before, 

Nor ask’d you leave, nor did your faith implore ; 

But come, without a pledge, my own ambajfadour. Dryden. 

Oft have their black t niajfadours appear'd 
Leaden with gifs, and fill’d the courts of Zama. Add. Cato. 
Ambassadress. n.J. [ambojfadricc, Fr.] 
j . The lady of an ambafiadour. 

2. In ludicrous language, a woman fent on a meflage. 

Well, my ambaffadrefs 


Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 

Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? Roive's Penit. 

A'mbassage. n.f. [from ambajfadour .] An embafly ; the bufi- 
nefs of an ambafiadour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory anfwers ; fo as 
the formal part of their ambajfagc might well warrant their fur- 
ther flay. Bacons Henry V II. 

AMBER, n.f. [from amlar, Arab, whence the lower writers 
formed ambarum .] 

A vellow tranfparent fubftanccof agummous or bituminous 
confidence, but arefinous tafte, and a fmell like oil of turpen- 
tine ; chiefly found in the Baltick fea, along the coafts of Pruf- 
fia. Some naturalifts refer it to the vegetable, others to the mi- 
neral, and fome even to the animal kingdom. Pliny defenbes 
it as a refinous juice, oozing from aged pines and firs, and dif- 
charged thence'into the fea ; where, undergoing fome altera- 
tion, "it is thrown, in this form, upon the Ihores of Pruffia, which 
lie very low. He adds, that it was hence the ancients gave it 
the denomination of fuccinum, from fuccus, juice. This opinion 
of the ancient naturalift is confirmed by the obfervation of many 
of the moderns, particularly Father Camelli. Phitof. Tranfad. 
N° 290. Some have imagined it a concretion of the tears of 
birds j others, the urine of a bead ; others, the feum of the lake 
Ccphifis, near the Atlantick; others, a congelation formed in 
the Baltick, and in fome fountains, where it is found fwimmmg 
like pitch. Others fuppofe it a bitumen trickling into the fea 
from fubterraneous fources ; but this opinion is alfo difcardctl, 
as good amber having been found in digging at a confiderable 
diftance from the fea, as that gathered on the coad. Boerhaave 
ranks it with camphirc, which is a concrete oil of aromatick 
plants, elaborated by heat into a crydalline form. Amber qf- 
fumes all figures in the ground ; that of a pear, an almond, a 
pea ; and, among others, there have been found letters very well 
formed, and even Hebrew and Arabick characters W ithm, 
fome pieces of amber have been found leaves, and in feds includ- 
ed; which feems to indicate, cither that thcamber was originally 
in a fluid ftate, or, that having been expofed to the fun, it was 
foftened, and rendered fufceptiblc of the leaves and infers. Am- 
ber, when rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to it ; and, by fric- 
tion, is brought to yield light pretty copioufly in the dark. Some 
diftin°-ui(h amber into yellow, white, brown, and black: but the 
two latter arc fuppofed to be of a different nature and denomi- 
nation ; the one called ;et, the other ambergris. The white is 
moil valued for medicinal ufes, and the ycllowfor being wrought 
into beads and toys, becaufe of its tranfparcncy. Trcv. Cbamb. 

Liquid amber, is a kind of native balfam or refin, like turpen- 
tine; clear, reddifh, or yellowilh ; of a pleafant fmell, almoft 
like ambergris. It flows from an incifion made in the bark of 
a fine lar"-c tree in New Spain, called by the natives ofofol ; but 
it hardens, as it grows older, into a folid form, and is brought 
to us in barrels. " It is reputed an excellent balfam. Chambers. 

If lierht penetrateth any clear body, that is coloured, as paint- 
ed njaft, amber, water, and the like, it gives the light the co- 
lon? of its medium. Peacham on Drawing. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made* 

To hide his brows within the vulgar Ihade ; 

But poplar wreathes around his temples fpread, 

And tears of amber trickled down his head. Addtf. Italy. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay. 

And Ihidded amber darts a golden ray. Pope s Odyjfey. 

A'melr. adj. Confifting of amber. , 

With fcarfs, and fans, and double charge of brav ry. 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav’ry. 

Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Amber drink, n.f Drink of the colour of amber, orrefemb- 

line amber in colour and tranfparcncy. 

All your clear amber drink is flat. Bacon s hat. Hj/ory. 
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A'mbeRCRIS. n.f [from amber and gris, or grey, that is, g rcj 
amber .J 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoft like wax, commonly of a 
grc-yifh or afh colour, uicd both as a perfume and a cordial. I t 
is found on the fea coafts of feveral warm countries, and Qn the 
weftern coafts of Ireland. Some imagine it to be the excrement 
of a bird, which, being melted by the heat of the fun, and waff, 
ed off the Ihore by the waves, is fwalloy.cd by whales, whore- 
turn it back in the condition we find it. Others conclude it 
to be the excrement of a cetaceous filh,becaufe fometimes found 
in the inteftines of fuch animals. But we have no inftauce of 
any excrement capable of melting hkc wax ; and if it were the 
excrement of a whale, it fliould rather be found where thefe a- 
nimal- abound, s about Greenland. Others take it tor a kind 
of wax or cum, which diftils from trees, and drops into the fea, 
where it congeals. Many of the orientals imagine it fpringa 
out of the fea, as naphtha docs out of fome fountains. Others 
fuppofe it a fea mulhroom, torn up from the bottom by the 
violence of tempefts. Other affert it to he a vegetable produc- 
tion, iffuing out of the root of a tree, whofe roots always (hoot 
toward the fea, and difeharge themfelvcs into it. Others main- 
tain, that ambergris is made from the honey-combs, which fall 
into the fea from the rocks, where the bees had formed their 
nefts ; feveral perfons having fecn pieces that were half amber- 
gris, and half plain honey-comb; and others have found large 
pieces of ambergris, in which, when broke, honey-comb, and 
honey too, were found in the middle. Some aflirm it to be a 
true animal concrete, formed in balls in thc-body of the male 
fpermaceti whale, and lodged in a large oval bag over the tef- 
ticles. But, befidcs that it is not one fpermaceti whale in a 
hundred, that is found to have ambergris, Neumann, chcmiit 
to the king of Pruflia, abfolutely denies it to be an animal fub- 
ftanee, as not yielding in the analyfis, any one animal principle. 
It may indeed be found in whales, but it mull have been fwal- 
lowed by them. He concludes it to be a bitumen iffuing out 
of the earth into the fea ; at firft of a vifeous confidence, but 
hardening, by its mixture with fome liquid naphtha, into the 
form in which we find it. Trevoux. Chambers. 

Bermudas wall’d with rocks, who does not know 
That happy ifland, where huge lemons grow. 

Where fliining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 

On the rich Ihore, of ambergris is found. t ’/oiler . 

Amber seed, or musk feed, refembles millet, is of a bitterilh 
tafte, and brought dry from Martinico and Egypt. 1 he Egyp- 
tians ufe it internally as a cordial. It gives a grateful feentto 
the breath after eating. Chambers. 

Amber tree. n.f. [frutex Africentus ambramjpirans.\ A ffirub, 
whofe beauty is in its fmall evergreen leaves, which grow as 
clofe as heath, and, being bruifed between the fingers, emit i 
very fragrant odour. Millar. 

AMBIDEXTER, n.f. [Lat] 
i. A man who has equally the ufe of both his hands. 

Rodiginus, undertaking to give a rcafon of ambidexters, mi 
left-handed men, delivercth a third opinion. Brown’s /id. Err. 


A man who is equally ready to adt on either fide, in party dif- 
putes. This lenfe is ludicrous. 

AmbidEXTe'rity. n.f [from ambidexter.] 

1. The quality of being able equally to ufe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

Ambide'xtrous. adj. [from ambidexter, Lat.] 

1. Double dealing ; pradtifinz on both fides. 

Asfop condemns the double practices of trimmers, and ml 
falfe, (huffling, and ambidextrous dealings. L'EJl ranges Fan. 

2 . Having, with equal facility, the ufe of either hand. 

Others, not confidering ambidextrous and left-handed men, 
do totally fubmit unto the efficacy of the liver. Vulgar Err. 

Amride'xtrousness. n.f. [from ambidextrous.] Ihe quality 
of being ambidextrous. j: k " 

A'mbient. adj. [ambiens, Lat.] Surrounding; encompalling j 
inverting. 

This which yields or fills 

All fpace, the ambient air wide-interfus’d. Paradife LsJI- 
The thickncfs of a plate requifite to produce any colour, im- 
pends only on the denfity of the plate, and not on that of e 
ambient medium. Newton s Optic • 

Around him dance the rofy hours. 

And damasking the ground with flow’rs. 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn. Fenton to L. Cents . 

Illuftrious virtues, who by turns have rofc. 

With happy laws her empire to furtain. 

And with full pow’r afiert her ambient main. ■*/*.' 

The ambient sther is too liquid and empty, to impel non 
zontally with that prodigious celerity'. Bentley sSn’na’H- 

A'MBIGU. n.f. [French.] An entertainment, confining 0 
of regular courfes, but of a medley of dilhes fet on togetaef. 
When ftraiten’d in your time, and fervants few. 

You’d richly then compofe an ambigu ; 

Where firft and fccond courfe, and your defert. 

All in our fingle table have their part. Kin/ s Art of Css W 

Ambigu'ity. n.f [from ambiguous.] Doubtfulnefs of m 
ing ; uncertainty of fignification ; double meaning. 
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With ambiguities they often entangle themfelvcs, not mark- 
ing what doth agree to the word of God in itfclf, and what 
in regard of outward accidents. Hooker , b. v. 

We can clear thefe ambiguities. 

And know their fpring, their head, their true defeent. 

Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
The words are of fingle fignification, without any ambigui- 
ty ; and therefore I fhall not trouble you, by Graining for an in- 
terpretation, where there is no difficulty ; or diftindtion, where 
there is no difference. South. 

AMBI'GUOUS. adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] . 

1. Doubtful; having two meanings ; of uncertain fignification. 

But what have been thy anfwers, what but dark, 
Ambiguous, and with doubtful fenfc deluding. Par. Regain. 
Some expreffions in the covenant were ambiguous , and were 
left fo ; becaufe the perfons who framed them, were not all of 
one mind. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Applied to perfons ufing doubtful expreffions. It is applied 
to expreffions, or thofe that ufe them, not to a dubious, or fur- 
pended ftate of mind. 

Th’ ambiguous god, who rul’d her lab’ringbreaft, 

In thefe myfterious words his mind expreft; > 
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an uivii, iiiTiivi ---- - — x • 

Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. 

Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 

Conftrain’d a (mile, and thus ambiguous fpoke. Pope’s Odyjf. 

Ambi'guousi. y. adv. [from ambiguous.] In an ambiguous man- 
ner; doubtfully; uncertainly; with double meaning. 

Ambi'cuousness. n.f [from ambiguous.] The quality of being 
ambiguous; uncertainty of meaning; duplicity of lignifica- 
tion. 

A.wbi'logy. n.f. [from avsbo, Lat. and Talk of ambi- 
guous or doubtful fignification. Did. 

Ambi'loquous. adj. [from ambo and loquor, Lat.] Ufing ambi- 
guous and doubtful expreffions. Did. 

Ambi'lo qpv. n.f. [ambiloquium , Lat.] The ufe of doubtful and 
indeterminate expreffions ; difeourfe of doubtful meaning. D. 

A'mbit. n.f [ ambitus , Lat.] The compafs or circuit of any 
thing ; the line that encompafles any thing. 

The tuff of a wild boar winds about almoft into a perfect 
ring or hoop ; only it is a little writhen. In meafuring by the 
ambit, it is long or round about a foot and two inches ; its balls 
an inch over. Crew’s Mi f mum. 

Ambi tion, r.. f. [ ambitio , Lat.] The defire of fomething higher 
than is pofieffed at prefent. 

1. The defire of preferment or honour. 

Who would think, without having fuch a mind as Antiphi- 
lus, that fo great goodnefs could not have bound gratefulnefs ? 
and fo high advancement not have fatisfied his ambition ? Sidn. 

2 . The defire of any thing great or excellent. 

The quick’ning power would be, and fo would reft ; 

The fenfe would not be only, but be well : 

But wit 1 s ambition longeth to the beft. 

For it defircs in endlcfs blifs to dwell. Sir J. Davies. 

Urge them, while their fouls 
Are capable of this ambition ; 

Left zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of foft petitions, pity and remorfe. 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. Shakefp. K. John. 

3. It lsufed with to before a verb, and of before a noun. 

I had a very early ambition to recommend my feif to your 
Leap’s patronage. _ Adelifon. 

I here was an ambition of wit, and an affectation of gayety. 

. , „ Pope’s Preface to his Letters. 

Ambi tious. adj. [ ambit: of a , Lat.] 

1. Seized or touched with ambition ; defirous of advancement ; 
e ^? e r°f honours ; afpiring. It has the particle of before the 
object of ambition. 

The neighb’ring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 

Contend in crouds, ambitious of thy bed: 

The world is at thy choice, except but one. 

Except but him thou canft not choofe alone. Dryd Fables 
You have been pleafed not to fuffer an old man to go dif- 
contented out of the world, for want of that protcaion, of 
which he had been fo long ambitious. Dryden. 

a prince ambitious of glory, defeended to the mouths 
ot the I lgris and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, where 
feeing a veffel trading to the Indies, he had thoughts of out- 

tang Afanfcr atfJL «, 

2 . .Lager to grow bigger ; afpinng. 

I have feen 

TW ambitious ocean fwell, and rage, and foam, 

Awn,' ° ° e CXalted with thc threatening clouds. Shakefp. J. Cmf 

ncr, with cagernefs of advancement or preference, 
it fuch glad hearts did our dcfpairing men 
salute th appearance of the prince’s fleet ; 

And each ambitioufly would claim the ken, 

cycsdid difbnt fafet y ™et. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

Am j!* b,Uou J I >' dcf, S" d his Sh— ’s throne. Dnd , n 
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Ambi’tUDE. n.f [ ambio , Lat.] Compafs; circuit, ci 

rence. - 

To AMBLE, v. n. [ ambler , Fr. ambulo, Lat.J 

j. To move upon an amble. [See Amble.] 

It is good, on fome occaiions, to enjoy as much of the pre- 
fent, as will not endanger our futurity ; and to provide ourlelves 
of the virtuofo’s Caddie, which will be Cure to amble, when the 
world is upon the hardeft trot. Dryden’ s Virgil, Dedication . 

2. To move eafily, without hard (hocks, or (haking. 

Who ambles time withal ? — A rich man that hath not the 

gout; for he lives merrily, becaufe he feels no pain ; knowing 

no burden of heavy tedious penury : him time ambles withal. 

Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

3. In a ludicrous fenfe, to move with fubmiflion, and by direc- 
tion ; as, a horfe that ambles, ufes a gait not natural. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering Ihe, 

Shall make him amble on a goflip’s meffage. 

And take the diftaft’ with a hand as patient, 

As ere did Hercules. Rowe's Jane Shore. 

4. To walk daintily and affoftedly. 

I am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty, 

To ftrut before a wanton ambling nymph. Shakefp. Ric. III. 

A'mble. n.f [from to', amble.] A pace or movement in which the 
horfe removes both his leg on one fide; as, on the far fide, he 
removes his fore and hinder leg of the fame fide at one time, 
whillt the legs on the near fide rtand ftill ; and when the far legs 
are upon the ground, the near fide removes the fore leg and 
hinder leg, and the legs on the far fide Hand ftill. An amble 
is the firft pace of young colts, but when they have ftrength to 
trot, they quit it. There is no amble in the manage ; riding- 
mafters allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A horfe may be 
put from a trot to a gallop without flopping; but cannot be put 
from an amble to a gallop without a ftop, which interrupts the 
juftnefs of the manage. Farrier’s Did. 

A'mbler. n.f. [from to amble.] A horfe that has been taught 
to amble ; a pacer. 

Amblingly. adv. [from ambling.] With an ambling move- 
ment. 

AMBRO SI A. n.f. [a^i/Jeso- la.] 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from which every thing 
eminently pleaJing to the fmell or tafte, is called ambrofta. 

2. The name of a plant. 

It has male flofculous flowers, produced on feparate parts of 
the fame plant from the fruit, having no vifible petals ; the 
fruit which fucceedsthe female flowers, is (haped like a club, 
and is prickly, containing one oblong feed in each. 

The fpccies are, i. The marine or fea ambrofta. 2. Taller 
unfavoury fea ambrofta. 3. The tailed Canada ambrofsa, with 
rough plane tree leaves. The firft fort (hould be fown early in 
the fpring, under a warm wall. The fecond and third are com- 
mon American weeds, which fhould be fown upon a gentle hot- 
bed in the fpring. None of them have much beauty to re- 
commend them. Millar. 

Ambro'sial. adj. [from ambrofta.] Partaking of the nature or 
qualities of ambrofia ; fragrant ; delicious ; detectable. 

Thus while God fpake, ambrofial fragrance fill’d 
All heaven, and in the bleflcd fpirits elecl 
Senfe of new joy ineffable diffus’d. Milton's Parad. LoR. 

The gifts of heaven my following fong purfucs, 

Aerial honey, and ambrofial dews. Dryden’ s Virg. Georg. 

To fartheft Ihores th’ ambrofial fpirit flies, 

^ Sweet to the world, and grateful to the (kies. Pope. 

Ambry, n.f [a word corrupted from almonry.] 

1. 1 he place where the almoner lives, or where alms are diftri- 
buted. 

2. The place where plate, and utcnfds for houfekeeping, are 
kept ; alfo a cupboard for keeping cold viduals : a word ftill 
ufed in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

Ambs ace. n.f. [from ambo, Lat. and ace.] A double ace; fo 
called when two dice turn up the ace. 

I had rather be in this choice, than throw ambs ace for my 

lfe ’ . ... , Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

I his will be yet clearer, by confidering his own inftance of 
carting ambs ace, though it partake more of contingency than of 
freedom. Suppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand who did 
throw the dice, fuppofing the figure of the table, and of the 
dice themfelves, fuppofing the mcafure of force applied, and 
fuppofing all other things which did concur to the produclion 
of that call, to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this cafe the call is neceffary. Bramh. again/} Hobbes. 

Ambulation, n.f. [ambulatio, Lat. ] The a<ft of walking 
I’rom the occult and invifiblc motion of the mufcles invita- 
tion, proceed more offenfive laffitudes, than from ambulation. 

.. Brecon's Vulgar Errours, b. iii e r 

A'mbulatory. adj. [ambulo, Lat.J 

1. J hat which has the power or faculty of walking 

.The gradient, ox ambulatory, arc fuch as require fome bafis 
or bottom, to uphold them in their motions : fuch were thofe 
ftrange inventions, commonly attributed to Diedalus, or Sf! 

[hemff ftdtUeS ’ WhlCh ’ Unlefs violent, y detained, would of 
themielves run away. Mat hemat. Magick. 
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a. That which happens during a paffuge or walk. 

He was Tent to conduce hither the princefs Henrietta Maria, 
of whom his majefty had an ambulatory view in his travels. 

JVotton. 

3. Moveable ; as, an ambulatory court ; a court which removes 
from place to place for the cxercife of its jurifdiction. 

A'mburv. n.f. A bloody wart on any part of a horfe’s body. 
Ambusca'de. n. f. [embufeade, Fr. See Ambush.] A private 
ftation in which men lie to furprife others ; ambufh. 

Then waving high her torch, the fignal made. 

Which rous’d the Grecians from their ambufeade. Drydtn. 
When I behold a fafhionablc table fet out, I fancy that 
gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with innumerable diftempers, lie 
in ambufeade among the cl i fives. Addifon. Sped. N ■ 195. 

Ambusca'do. n.f [embofeada, Span.] A private port, in order 
to furprife an enemy. 

Sometimes flic driveth o’er a foldier’s neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats. 

Of breaches, ambufeadoes , Spanifh blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A'm bush. n.f. [ embufcbc. , Fr. from hois a wood ; whence em- 
bufeher , to hide in woods, ambufhes being commonly laid un- 
der the concealment of thick forefts.] 

X . The port where loldiers or aflaflins are placed, in order to fall 
unexpectedly upon an enemy. 

Charge, charge, their ground the faint Taxallans yield, 

Bold in clofe ambujh , bafe in open field. 

» Dryden's Indian Emferour. 

2. The act of furprifing another, by lying in wait, or lodging in 
a fecret port. 

Nor lhall we need, 

With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Heav’n, whofe high walls fear no affault or fiege. 

Or ambujl) from the deep. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. ii. 

3. The (late of being ported privately, in order to furprife ; the 
ftate of lying in wait. 

The refidue retired deceitfully towards the place of their 
ambujh, whence iffued more. Then the earl gathered his fmall 
company about him, and maintained the fight. But the ene- 
my, whether perceiving fomc fuccours advancing, or whether 
intending to draw the Englifh further into their ambujh , turned 
away at an eafy pace. Hayward. 

4. Perhaps the perfons placed in private ftations. 

For you, my noble lord of Lancafter, 

Once did I la v an ambujh for your life. Shakefp. Richard II. 

A mbushed, adj. [from ambujl}. J Placed in ambufh ; lying in 
wait. 

Thick as the fhades, there iffue fwarming bands 
Of ambujh' d men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 

To be Taxallan enemies I guefs. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Ambu'shment. n.f. [from ambujh ; which fee.] Ambufh ; 
furprizc : a word now not ufed. 

Like as a wily fox, that having fpied 
W here on a funny bank the lambs do play. 

Full clofely creeping by the hinder fide. 

Lies in ambujhment of his hoped prey. Spcnfer's Muiopotmos. 
Ambu'st. adj. [ambujlus, Lat.] Burnt; fealded. Did. 

Ambu'stion. n.f. [ ambujlio , Lat.] A burn ; a feald. 

A'mei. n.f [email, Fr.] The matter with which the variegated 
works are overlaid, which we call enamelled. 

The materials of glafs melted with calcined tin, compofean 
undiaphanous body. This white amel is the bafis of all thofe 
fine concretes that goldfmiths and artificers employ in the cu- 
rious art of enamelling. Boyle on Colours. 

A ME' N. adv. [A word of which the original has given rife to 
many conjectures. Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick; and 
the Rabbics make it the compound of the initials of three 
words, fignifying the Lord is a faithful king ; but the word 
feems merely Hebrew, which, with a long train of deri- 
vatives, fignifies firmnefs, certainty, fidelity.] 

A term ufed in devotions, by which, at the end of a prayer, 
we mean, Jo be it, at the end of a creed, fo it is. 

One cried, God blefs us ! and, Amen ! the other, 

As they had fien me with thefc hangman’s hands. 

Liftening their fear, I could not fay Amen, 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Blefied be the Lord God of Ifrael, from everlafting and to 
evcrlafting, Amen and amen. PfalmxU. 13. 

Ame'nable. adj. [ amefnable , Fr. amcncr quclquun, in the French 
courts, fignifies, to oblige one to appear to anfwer a charge 
exhibited againrt him.] Rcfponfible ; fubjed fo as to be liable 

to enquiries or accounts. , 

Again, bccaufe the inferiour fort were loofe and poor, and 
not amenable to the law, he provided, by another aft, that five 
of the beft and eldeft perfons of every fept, fhould bring m all 

" ‘ ' * to be jurtified by the law. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
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Well kend him fo far fpace, 

Th’ enchanter, by his arms and amenatice. 

When under him he faw his Lybian rtced to prance. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. c . vi. 

To AMEND, v. a. [a mender, Fr. emnulo, Lat.] 

1. To correct ; to change any tiling that is wrong to fomething 
better. 

2. To reform the life, or leave wickednefs. 

In thefe two cafes we ufually write mend. See Mend. 
Amend your ways and your doings, and I will caufc you to 
dwell in this place. Jerem.v ii. 

3. To reftore pailages in v/riters which the copiers are fuppofed 
to have depraved ; to recover the true reading. 

To Amf.'kd. v. n. To grow better. To amend differs from to 
improve ; to improve fuppofes or not denies that the thing j$ 
well already, but to amend implies fomething wrong. 

As my fortune cither amends or unpairs, 1 may declare it un- 
to you. Sidney. 

At his touch 

Such fanclity hath heaven given his hand, 

They prcfently amend. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

AMENDE, n.f. [French.] This word, in French, fignifies a 
fine, by which recoinpcnfe is fuppofed to be made for the fault 
committed. We ule, in a cognate fignification, the word 
amends. 


ot tne Den anu pv.. — "rj,“ 7 P 

the idle perfons ol their furname, to be juftihed by the aw. 

Sir John Den ies on lrelem 

A'menance. n.J. [It feems to come from amener, Fr.] Con- 
duct; behaviour; mien: a word difufed. 

For he is fit to ufc in all allays, 

Whether for arms and warlike amenatice, 

Qr elfe for wife and civil governance. Spetf Hubb. Talc. 


Amendment, n. f. [amendernent, hr.] 

1 . A change from bad for the better. 

Before it was prelented on the flage, fome things in it have 
palled your approbation and amendment. Dryd. Aureng. Prtf 
Man is always mending and altering his works ; but nature 
oblervcs the fame tenour, bccaufe her works are fo perfect, that 
there is no place for amendments ; nothing that can be repre- 
hended. Bay on the Creation, 

There are many natural defects in the underftanding, ca- 
pable of amendment, which arc overlooked and wholly neglec- 
ted. Bode. 

2. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they which 
would not be drawn to amendment of life, by the teifimony 
which Mofes and the prophets have given, concerning themi- 
feries that follow finners after death, were not likely to beper- 
fuaded by other means, although God from the dead fhould 
have raifed them up preachers. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

Behold ! famine and plague, tribulation and anguifh, are 
fent as fcourges for amendment. - Efdras, xvi. 19. 

Though a ferious purpofeof amendment, and true airts of con- 
trition, before the habit, may be accepted by God; ytt there is 
no fure judgment whether this purpofe be ferious, or thefe arts 
true acts of contrition. Hanuncnd’s P radical Latichijnu 

3. Recovery of health. 

Your honour’s plavers hearing your amendment. 

Arc come to play a pleafant comedv. ShakcJp.Tam. Shrew. 

Am e'ndment. [emendaiio, Lat.] It fignifies, in law, the correc- 
tion of an errour committed in a proccfs, and c fpied before or 
after judgment ; and fometimes after the party s feeking ad- 
vantage by the errour. Blount. 

Am f.'nder. n.f. [from amend.] The perfon that amends any 

thing. . ., 

Ame'n ds. n.f. [amende, Fr. from which it feems to be acciden- 
tally corrupted.] Recompenfc ; compcnfation ; attoncment. 

If I have too aufterely punifhed you. 

Your compenfation makes amends. Shakefp. Tcir.uJ.. 

Of the amends recovered, little or nothing returns to thole 
that had fuffered the wrong, but commonly all runs into the 
prince’s coffers. Sir IV. Raleigh's Eft* 

Where I a pris’ner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 
The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 

Unwholfomc draught; but here I feel amends. 

The breath of heav’n frefh blowing, pure and Iweet, 

With day-fpring born ; here leave me to refpire. 

Milton's Sampfon AgwJtf- 
Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I maxc tie 
world fome part of amends for many ill plays, by an eroi 
poem. Dryden's Aureng. Pf«- 

If our fouls be immortal, this makes abundant airww 
compenfation for the frailties of life, and lufleringso 

ftate. . 

It is a ftrong argument for retribution hereafter, that W 
tuous perfons are very often unfortunate, and vicious P er ^ 
profperous ; which is repugnant to the nature of a ftemgi 
appears infinitely wife and good in all his works; unlds we J 
fuppofe that fuch a promifeuous diftribution, which w ^. n ^ 
fary for carrying on the defigns of providence in this 1 
be re&ificd and made amends for in another. * . 

A M e' n 1 t y . n.f. [amenite, Fr. amoenitas, Lat.] Ilea an 
agreeablcnefs of fituation. • t | ;i 

If the fituation of Babylon was fuch at firft, as it ' vas 
days of Herodotus, it was rather a feat of amenite an 
than conducing unto this intention. Brown s f ulgut ’ 

To AME RCE. v. a. [amercier, Fr. ,«.»**«> VW* 11 
to give the original.] to i«' 

1. To punifli with a pecuniary penalty ; to exact a m > 
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gift a forfeiture. It is a word originally juridical, but adopted 

by amerce you wit h fo ftrong a fine, 

That you fell all repent the lofs ofmme- ^ ^ ^ 

All the fuitors were confiderably^mW; yet this proved but 

:"^Ll rnmolv for thofe mifehiefs. Hale' s Law of Engl. 


an ineffectual remedy for thofe 
2 . Sometimes with the particle before the line 


imetimes witn tne paiucu. - , 

They lhall amerce him m an hundred (hckcls > » 

give them unto the father of the damfcl, becaufe b^hathbro g 

up an evil name upon a virgin of Ifrael. rnndni&ion 

3. Sometimes it is ufed, in imitation of the Greek conffrudion, 

with the particle of. 

Millions of fpirits, for his fault amerc d 

from ct " p "s# 1* s. i. 

Ame S ». f [from cm,™.-] He that feta a fine upon any 
mifdemeanouV; he that decrees or inflicts any pecuniary pu- 

Ame^RCEMENT. I n.f [from amerce.] The pecuniary punifh- 
Ame'rciament. ! ment of an offender, who ftands at the 
mercy of the kinc, or other lord in his court. Cowell. 

All amercements and fines that fliall Ire impofcd upon them, 
{hall come unto themfclves. Spenfer s State of h eland. 

Ames ace. n.f [a corruption of the word atnbs ace, which ap- 
pears, from very old authorities, to have been early foftened by 
omitting the b.] Two aces on two dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice. 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice : 

To (hun ames ace, that fwept my ftr.kes away ; 

And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. ^ Dryd. Perfius. 
A'm ess. n.f. [corrupted from amice.] A prieft’s veftment. Did. 
Amftho'dical. adj. [from a and method.] Out of method; 
without method ; irregular. 

AMETHYST, n.f. [«;« 3 vr^, contrary to wine, or contrary to 
drunkennels ; lo called, either bccaufe it is not quite of the co- 
lour of wine, or becaufc it was imagined to prevent inebria- 
tion.] _ 

A precious flone of a violet colour, bordering on purple. 
The oriental amctbyfl is the hardeft, fcarceft, and moft valuable ; 
it is generally of a dove colour, though fome are purple, and 
others white like the diamond. The German is of a violet co- 
lour, and the Spanifh arc of three forts ; the beft are the blackeft 
or deepeft violet ; others are almoft quite white, and fome few 
tindlured with yellow. They are found in a hill named St. Sig— 
minont, in Catalonia, by following the vein of reddifh or black 
earth, or a vein in a rock fo coloured, and arc all hexangular, 
and pointed like cryftal. Sometimes a great number is found 
flicking together, like the Briftol diamonds ; but the beft are 
found loofe in the chinks of the rock. Beautiful ones are 
alfo found in the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 
The amethyfl is not extremely hard, but eafy to be engraved 
upon, and is next in value to the emerald. Savory. Chambers. 

I obferved fome ftones that nearly approached the granate 
completion ; and feveral very nearly rcfcmblingthe ametbyjl. 

IVoodwarcl on Fojftls. 

A'jMETHYSt [in heraldry] fignifies the fame colour in a noble- 
man’s coat, that purpure docs in a gentleman’s. 
Amethy'stine. adj. [from amethy/l.] Refembling an amcthyft 
in colour. 

A'MIABLE. adj. [aimable, Fr.] 

1. Lovely; pleafing. 

That which is good in the ations of men, doth not only de- 
light as profitable, but as amiable alfo. Hooker. 

She told her, while fhc kept it, 

’Twould make her amiable , fubduc my father 
Intirely to her love ; but if flic loft it. 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 

Should hold her loathed. ’ Shakefp. Othello. 

2. Pretending love ; {hewing love. 

Spend all, only give me fo much time in exchange, as to lay 
amiable fiege to the honefty of this Ford’s wife ; ufe your art of 
wooing. Shakefpeare’s Merry IVives of IVindfor. 

A'miableness. n.f. [from amiable.] The quality of being ami- 
able ; lovelinels ; power of raifing love. 

As foon as the natural gaiety and amiablcncfs of the young 
man wears off, they have nothing left to commend them, but lie 
by among the lumber and refufe of the fpccies. Addif. Guard. 
A'miably. adv. [horn amiable.] In an amiable manner; in 
fuch a manner as to excite love. 

A'MICABLE. adj. [amicabilis, Lat.] Friendly; kind. It is 
commonly ufed of more than one ; as, they live in an amicable 
manner ; but we feldom fay, an amicable action, or an amicable 
man, though it be fo ufed in this pafl’age. 

. O grace ferene ! oh virtue heav’nly fair. 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 
brefti blooming hope, gay daughter of the fky ! 

And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter each mild, each amicable gueft ; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal reft. Pope's Elo. to Abelard. 
Amicableness, n.f [from amicable.] The quality of beim> 
amicable; fricndlinefe ; goodwill. ° 
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Amicably, adv. [from amicable.] In an amicable manner; in 
a friendly way ; with goodwill and concord. 

They fee 

Through the dunmift, in blooming beauty frefh. 

Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 

O’er verdant meads, and pleas’d, perhaps, revolv d 

Anna’s late conquefts. _ _ Philips. 

I found my fubjefls amicably join, . 

To leffen their defeats, by citing mine. Prior. 

In Holland itfelf, where it is pretended that the variety ot 
fetfs live fo amicably together, it is notorious how a turbulent 
party, joining with the Arminians, did attempt to deftroy the 
republick. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 

A 'mice, n.f [amidus, Lat. amid, Fr. Primum ex Jet indumenta 
epifeopo tA presbyteriis communilus funt, amichis, alba, cingulum, 
Jlola, manipulus, & plancta. Du Cange. Amidus quo collum 
Jlringitur, & pedus tegitur, coftitatem interioris homims dejignatj 
tegit enim cor, ne vani totes eogitet , fringit autem collum , ne tnde 
adlinguam tr an feat mendacium. Bruno.] I he firft orundermoit 
part of a prieft’s habit, over which he wears the alb. 

Tims pafs’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim fteps in amice grey. Paradifc Reg. 

On fomc a prieft," iuccindt in amice white. 

Attends. Pope's Dunciad, b. iv. /. 441. 

l prep, [from a and mid, or mi df.] 

Ami'dst. y r 

1. In the midft ; equally diftant from either extremity. 

Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may eat; 

But of the fruit of this fair tree, amidji 
The garden, God hath faid, yefhall not eat. Paradife Lojl. 
The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli’s ftatue of the great 
duke, amidji the four Haves, chained to his pedeftal, are very 
noble fights. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Mingled with ; furrounded by ; in the abmitof another thing. 

Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear. 

And, but bewitch’d, who to his flock would moan ? Sidney. 

So hills amid the air encounter’d hills. 

Hurl’d to and fro, with jaculation dire. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

What have I done, to name that wealthy Twain, % 

The boar amidji my cryftal ftreamsl bring; 

And fouthern winds to blaft my flow’ry fpring. Dryd. Virg. 

Amata’s breaft the fury thus invades. 

And fires with rage amid the fylvan fhades. Dryd. eEneid. 

3. Amongft; conjoined with. 

What tho’ no real voice nor found 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In rcafon’s ear they all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious voice. 

For ever finging, as they fhine, 

“ The hand that made us is divine.” Addif Sped. N° 465. 
Ami'ss. adv. [from a, which, in this form of compofition, often 
fignifies a.cording to, and mifs, the Englifh particle, which fhews 
any thing, like the Greek to be wrong ; as, to mijeount , 
to count erroneoufly ; to mifdo, to commit a crime : arnifs there , 
fore fignifies not right , or out of order.] 

1. Faulty; criminal. 

For that which thou haft fwom to do arnifs. 

Is yet amijs when it is truly done. Shakejp. King John. 

2. Faultily ; criminally. 

We hope therefore to reform ourfclves, if at any time we 
have done amijs, is not to fever ourfclves from the church we 
were of before. Hooker, b. iii. § 1. 

O ye powers that fearch 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmoft thoughts. 

If 1 have done arnifs, impute it not. jiddi fan’s Cato. 

3. In an ill fenfe. 

She figh’d withal, they conftru’d all arnifs. 

And thought Ihe wifh’d to kill who long’d to kifs. Fairfax. 

4. Wrong; improper; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of laws, which all 
men ought to keep, but of counfcls only and perfuafions, not 
amif to be followed by them, whofe cafe is the like. Hooker. 

Methinks, though a man had all fciencc, and all principles, 
yet it might not be amif to have fome confcience. Tillotf. Pref. 

5. Wrong ; not according to the perfection of the thing, what- 
ever it he. 

\ our kindred is not much arnifs, ’tis true.; 

\ et I am fomewhat better born than you. Dryden. 

I built a wall, and when the mafons plaid the knaves, no- 
thing delighted me fo much as to ftaud by, while my fervants 
threw down what was arnifs. c - ft 

6. Reproachful ; irreverent. 

Every people, nation, and language, which fpeak any thino- 
amijs aga nft the God of Shadrach, Mefliach, and Abedne^f 
flial! be cut in pieces, and their houfes fhall be made a dunehil • 
becaufe there is no other God that can deliver after this fort. * 

,. Impaired in health ; as, I was fomewhat arnifs yefterdav, but 
am well to day. * ' 1 ’ 

8. Andfs h marked as an adverb, though it cannot always be ad- 
verbially rendered ; bccaufe it always follows the fubitantive to 

which 
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which it relates, contrary to the nature of adjectives in Eng • 
life ; and though we fay the action was amifs, we never fay an 
amifs action. 

9. Amifs is ufed by Shakefpeare as a noun fubftantive. 

To my fick foul, as .fin’s true nature is, 

Each toy feems prologue to feme great amifs. Hamlet. 

Ami'ssion. n.f. [ amiffto , Lat.] Lofs. 

To Ami't. v. a. [anutto, Lat.] To lofe : a word little in ufc. 
Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby it 
acquireth no new form, but rather a confidence or determina- 
tion of its difflucncy, and amittetb not its effcnce, but condition 
of fluidity. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, ii. 

A'mity. n.f [amitie, Fr. amicitia, Lat.J Friendfeip, whether 
publick between nations, oppofed to war , or among the people, 
oppofed to difeord , or between private perfons. 

The prophet David did think, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanying one another to the houfe of 
God, feould make the bond of their love infoluble, and tie them 
in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker , b. v. § 38. 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and amity with 
all the world. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity ; which appears mod drongly 
In bearing thus the abfence of your lord. Shai.Merch. of V :n. 

And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purfue this race, this fervice dedicate 
To my deplored afees; let there be 
’Twixt us and them no league nor amity. Sir John Denham. 
AMMONIAC, n.f. The name of a dmg. 

Gum Ammoniac is brought from the Ead Indies, and is fup- 
pofed to ooze from an umbelliferous plant. Diolcorides fays, 
it is the juice of a kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the 
plant is called agafyllis. Pliny calls the tree metopion, which, he 
fays, grows near fee temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence the 
gum takes its name. It ought to be in dry drops, white with- 
in, yellowife without, eafily fufible, refinous, fomewhat bitter, 
and of a very fearp tafte and fmell, fomewhat like garlick. This 
gum is faid to have ferved fee ancients for inccnfe, in their fa- 
crifices. It enters feveral medicinal compofitions, as an atte- 
nuant and detergent ; and, outwardly applied, it is refolutive 
and fuppurative. Savary. Trevoux. 

Sal Ammoniac is a volatile fait of two kinds, ancient and mo- 
dern. The ancient fort, deferibed by Pliny and Diofcorides, 
was a native fait, generated in thofe large inns or caravanferas, 
where fee crouds of pilgrims, coming from the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, ufed to lodge ; who, in thofe parts, travelling up- 
on camels, and thofe creatures when in Cyrcne, a province of 
Egypt, where feat celebrated temple dood, urining in the fta- 
bles, or, fay fome, in the parched lands, out of this urine, which 
is remarkably drong, arofe a kind of fait, denominated fome- 
times from the temple, Ammoniac , and fometimes from the 
country, Cyreniac. Since the ccflation of thefe pilgrimages, 
no more of this fait is produced there ; and, from this deficien- 
cy, fome fufpecl there never was any fuch thing: but this fuf- 
picion is removed, by the large quantities of a fait, nearly of 
the fame nature, thrown out by mount ./Etna. The characters 
of fee ancient Jal ammoniac are, that it cools water, turns aqua 
fortis into aqua regia, and confequently diflolves gold. 

The modern fal ammoniac is entirely factitious, and made in 
Egypt ; where feveral long-necked glafs bottles, being filled with 
foot, a little fea fait, and the urine of cattle, and having their 
mouths luted with a piece of wet cotton, are placed over an 
oven or furnace, contrived for the purpofe, in a thick bed of 
afees, nothing but the necks appearing, and kept there two days 
and a night, with a continual llrong fire. The deam fwells up 
the cotton, and forms a pade at the vent-hole, hindering fee 
falts from evaporating; which, being confined, dick to the top 
of the bottle, and are, upon breaking it, taken out in thofe large 
cakes, which they fend to England. Only foot exhaled from 
dung, is the proper ingredient in this preparation; and fee 
dung of camels affords the dronged and bed. 

Our chymids imitate fee Egyptian fal ammoniac, by adding 
one part of common fait to five of urine ; with which fome mix 
that quantity of foot, and putting the whole in a veffcl, they 
raife from it, by fublimation, a white, friable, farinaceous fub- 
dance, which they call fal ammoniac. There are various pre- 
parations of this fait ufed in pharmacy ; as, fuhlimate of fal am- 
moniac, and flowers of fal ammoniac, ufed as fudorificks, diu- 
reticks, and good aperients ; volatile fal ammoniac, ufed againd 
malignant fevers, as a fudorifick, and in pocket bottles ; fpirit 
of fal ammoniac, of various kinds. Chambers. 

Ammoni'acal. adj. [from ammoniac .] Having the properties 
of ammoniac lalt. 

Human blood calcin’d, yields no fixed fait ; nor is it a fal 
ammoniack ; for that remains immutable after repeated didil- 
lations ; and didillation dedroys the ammoniacal quality of ani- 
mal falts, and turns them alkaline : fo feat it is a fait neither 
quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite acid, nor quite alka- 
line, nor quite ammoniacal ; but foft and benign, approaching 
neared to the nature of fid ammoniac. Arbuthnot. 

Ammunition, n.f. [fuppofed by fome to come from amonitio, 
which, in fee barbarous ages, feems to have fignified fupply of 
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provifion ; but it, furely, may be more reafonably derived f ro 
munitio, fortification ; chafes a munitions, things for the fortrelio^ 
Military dores. ‘J 

They mud make themfelves defenfiblc againd ftrangers ; an< j 
mud have the aflidance of fome able military man, and com • 
nient arms and ammunition for their defence. g 

The colonel daid to put in the ammunition he brought wife 
him; which was only twelve bands of powder, and twelve 
hundred weight of match. Clarendon , b. vim 

All the rich mines of learning ranfacktare. 

To furnifli ammunition for this war. Denham 

But now his dores of ammunition fpent, 

His naked valour is his only guard : 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon fent. 

And folitary guns arc fcarcely heard. Drydens Annus Mir 

Ammunition bread, n.f. Bread for the lupply of the armies 
or garrifons. 

A'mnesty. n.f. [aVo-ff-n*.] An aclof oblivion ; an a£t by which 
crimes againd the government, to a certain time, are fo obli- 
terated, that they can never be brought into charge. 

I never read of a law enadled to take away the force of all 
laws, by which a man may fafely commit upon the lad of June, 
what he would infallibly be hanged for, if he committed it on 
the fird of July ; by which the greated criminals may cfcape, 
provided they continue long enough in power, to antiquate their 
crimes, and, by difling them a while, deceive the legiflature in- 
to an amncjly. Swift. 

Amni'colist. n.f. [amnicola, Lat.J Inhabiting near a river./). 

Amni'genous. n.f. [amni genus, Lat.J Born of a river. Did 

AMNION. \ r rT , , , . 

A'MNIOS. 5 *■/ [ Lat - P crha P s from *¥“•* J 

The innermod membrane with which the foetus in the womb 
is mod immediately covered, and with which the red of the few 
cundincs, the chorion, and alantois, are ejected after birth. It ij 
whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alfo contains a nutri- 
tious humour, feparated by glands for that purpofe, with which 
the foetus is preferved. It is outwardly cloathed with the uri- 
nary membrane, and the chorion, which fometimes dick fo 
clofe to one another, that they can fcarce be feparated. It has 
alfo its vcffcls from the fame origin as the chorion. Quincy. 

AMO' MUM. n.f. [Lat.J A fort of fruit. 

The commentators on Pliny and Diolcorides differ about the 
ancient amomum ; but the generality of them fuppofe it to he 
a fruit different from ours. Scaligcr is confident, that the mo- 
mum was no fruit ; but the wood, which bore fome refera- 
blance to a bunch of grapes, and was ufed in embalming of bo- 
dies; whence the name mummy was given to bodies embalmed 
with it. The modern amomum appears to be the ffon, or fiuir., 
of the ancients, or bajlard Jl one-par Jlley. It refcmbles the mufat 
grape, grows in clufters, and is about the thicknefs of a pea, 
round, membranous, and divided into three cells, that contain 
feveral brown angular grains, of a very ftrong aromaticktalle 
and fmell. This fruit is brought from the Eaft Indies, and 
makes part of the compofition of treacle. It is of a hot fpicy 
tafte and fmell. There is likewife another paler feed, named 
amomum ; but neither are in much repute in phyfick. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

Amo'ncst. \ prtp - r aman 3> jemang, Saxon. J 

1. Mingled with ; placed wife other perfons or things; on every 
fide. 

Among/} ftrawberries fow here and there fome borage-fee^; 
and you feall find the ftrawberries under thofe leaves far more 
large than their fellows. Bacon's Natural Hijl. N 3 44 ‘* 

The voice of God they heard, 

Now walking in the garden, by foft winds 

Brought to their cats, while day declin’d : they heard, 

And from his prefence hid themfelves, among 

The thickeft trees, both man and wife. Paradfe b>Jt. 

2 . Conjoined with others, fo as to make part of fee number. 

I have then, as you fee, obferved the failings of many great 
wits amongjl the moderns, who have attempted to write an epic 
poem. Dry den’s Juvenal, Dedicet. 

There were, among the old Roman ftatucs, feveral of Venus 
in different polhires and habits ; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign. Addifm on Itc j. 

A'morist. n.f. [from amour.] An inamorato; agalant; a man 
profefling love. . ,, 

Female beauties arc as fickle in their faces as their minds, 
though cafualtics feoidd fparc them, age brings in a necemty 
decay ; leaving doters upon red and white, perplexed byjnccr- 
tainty both of the continuance of their miftrels’s kindnefs, an 
her beauty, both which are neccffary to fee amori/l’s j°7^ 3 ^ 

Dill- 


quiet. 


AMOROSO, n.f. [Ital.J A man enamoured. 

A'morous. adj [amorofo, Ital.J . . 

1 . In love; enamoured ; with the particle of before fee thing 1 °' 
ed ; in Shakefpeare, on. 

Sure, my brother is amorous on Hero ; and hath withdraw 
her father to break with him about it. ,. 

Shakefpeare s Much ado about nothmf 
Apes, as foon as they have brought forth their youn :, keep 


AMP 

«wes faftened on them, and are never weary of admiring their 

bLuty : fo amorous is nature s/whatfcever fee produces 
u ' Dryden s Dufrefnoy . 

2 Naturally inclined to love ; dilpofed to fondnefs; fond. 

The am rous maftcr own’d her potent eyes. 

Sigh’d when he look’d, and trembl’d as he drew; 

Each flowing line confirm’d his firft furpnze. 

And as the pTece advanc’d, the paflion grew. trior. 

0. Relating, or belonging to love. 

I that am not feap’d for fportive tricks,^ 

Nor made to court an am rous looking-glafs, 

I, that am rudely ftampt. Shake/p. Rich. J II. 

And into all things from her air infpir’d ... 

The fpirit of love, and amorous delight. Parad. Loji, b. via. 

In the amorous net 

Firft caught they lik’d ; and each his liking chofe. 

Milton’s Paradife LoJl , b. xi. /. 586. 

O ! how I long my c.irelefs limbs to lay 
Under the plantane’s feade, and all the day 
With am’rous airs my fancy entertain. 

Invoke fee mufes, and improve my vein ! Waller. 

A'morously. adv. [from amorous .J Fondly ; lovingly. 

When thou wilt fwim in that live-bath, 

Each filh, which every channel hath, 

Will amoroufy to thee (wim, 

Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 

A'morousnesS. n.f. [from amorous.] The quality of being a- 
morous ; fondnefs ; lovingnefs ; love. 

All Gvnecia’s actions were interpreted by Bafilius, as pro- 
ceeding from jealoufy of his amoroufnefs. Sidney, b. ii. 

I can readily believe that Lindamor has wit, and amoroufnefs 
enough, to make him find it more cafy to defend fair ladies, 
than to defend himfelf againft them. Boyle on Colours. 

AMO'RT. adv. [a la mo ft, Fr.J In the ftate of the dead ; de- 
jected ; depreffed ; fpiritlcfs. 

How fares my Kate ? what, fweeting, all amort ? 

Shakefpeare' s Taming of the Shrew. 

Amortization. ) n. f. [amortiffement, amortijfable, Fr.J The 

Amo'rtizement. ) right or adt of transferring lands to mort- 
main ; that is, to fome community, that never is to ceafe. 

Every one of fee religious orders was confirmed by one pope 
or other; and they made an efpecial provifion for them, after 
the laws of amortization were devifed and put in ufe by princes. 

Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 

To AMO'RTIZE. v. a. [ amortir , Fr.J To alien lands or te- 
nements to any corporation, guild or fraternity, and their fuc- 
ccffors ; which cannot be done without licence of the king, and 
fee lord of the manour. Blount. 

This did concern the kingdom to have farms fufficient to 
maintain an able body out of penury, and to amortize part of 
the lands unto the yeomanry, or middle part of the people. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

To Amo've. v. a. [amoveo, Lat.J 

1. To remove from a poft or ftation : a juridical fenfe. 

2. To remove; to move; to alter: a fenfe now out of ufe. 

Therewith, amoved from his fober mood. 

And lives he yet, faid he, feat wrought this act? 

And do the heavens afford him vital food ? Fairy Sheen. 

To Amo'o nt. v. n. [monter, Fr.J 

i. To rife to in fee accumulative quantity; to compofe in the 
whole ; wife the particle to. It is ufed of feveral fums in quan- 
tities added together. 

Let us compute a little more particularly how much this will 
amount to, or how many oceans of water would be neceffary to 
compofc this great ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or 
banks. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

?. It is ufed, figuratively, of the confcqucnce rifing from any thine 
taken altogether. 3 0 

The errours of young men are the ruin of bufinefs ; but the 
errours of aged men amount but to this, that more might have 
been done, or fooncr. Bacon’s Effays Civil and Moral 

Judgments that are made on the wrong fide of the danger 
amount to no more than an affectation of /kill, without either 
credit or effect. UE/lran e 

Amo unt. n.f [from To amount. J The fum total ; the refult 
of leveral fums or quantities accumulated. 

And now, yc lying vanities of life. 

Where are you now, and what is your amount P 
Vexation, dilappointment, and remorfe. Thomfon's Winter 

Amo ur. [amour, hr. amor, Lat.J An affair of gallantrv ; 
an intrigue : generally ufed of vicious love. The ou founds 
like co m pcoK. 

No man is of fo general and diffufive a luff, as to profccute 
his amou-s all the world over ; and let it burn never fo outra- 
pcouflv, yet the impure flame will either die of itfelf, or con- 
fume the body that harbours it. w/v o 

The reliefs youth fearch'd all fee world abound • 
but how can Jove in his amours he found ? 

A'mper n r rim,,, c i » Addifon s OvicT s Aid am. 
u:i . L^jpr-e. Sax.] A tumour, with inflammation • 

l u ‘ l V01C ^ dinner, to be much in ufe in Eflex • 

ut, perhaps, not found in books. 1 
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AMPHFBIOUS. adj. [«>?. and gfo-.J That which partakes: 
of two natures, fo as to live in two elements ; as, in air and 
water. 

A creature of amphibious nature, . .., 

On land a beaft, a fife in water. Hudihras, cant. iii. 

Thofe are called amphibious, which live freely in the air, up- 
on fee earth, and yet are obferved to live long upon water, as 
if they were natural inhabitants of feat element ; though it be 
worth fee examination to know, whether any of thofe crea- 
tures that live at feat cafe, and by choice, a good while, or at 
any time upon fee earth, can live, a long time together, perfect- 
ly under water. _ Locke » 

Fifties contain much oil, and amphibious animals participate 
fomewhat of the nature of fifties, and are oily. Arbuthnot. 

AmphFbiousness. n.f [from amphibious.] The quality ot be- 
ing able to live in different elements. 

AmI’Hibolo'gical. adj. [from amphibology.] Doubtful. 

Amphibolo'gicall y. adv. [from amphibological.] Doubtfully 5 
with a doubtful meaning- 

AMPHIBO'LOGY. n.f. Difcourfeof uncer^ 

tain meaning. It is diftinguifeed from equivocation, which 
means the double fignification of a fingle word ; as, noli regent 
occidcrc, timer e bonum ejl, is amphibology ; captare leporcs , mean- 
ing by lepores , cither hares or jefts, is equivocation. 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, and are de- 
ceived themfelves, fee ancients have divided into verba! and 
real ; of fee verbal, and fuch as conclude from miftakes of fee 
word, there are but two worthy our notation ; fee fallacy of 
equivocation and amphibology. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to ufe what is moll 
plain and eafy ; feat fee mind be not milled by amphibologies , 
or ill conceived notions, into fallacious deductions. 

Glam i lie's Sccpfis Sclcntif.ca. 

Amphibolous, adj. [*^< and j-axx^.j Toiled from one to an- 
other ; linking each way. 

Never was there fuch an amphibolous quarrel, both parties de- 
claring themfelves for the king, and making ufe of his name in 
all their remonftranccs, to juftify their actions. Howell. 

Amphi'logy. n.f [a^tandxoy©-.] Equivocation; ambiguity./). 

AMP HIS B/h ‘NA. n.f. [Lat. aixpis-jJaui;.] A ferpent fuppofed to 
have two heads. 

That fee amphisbana , feat is, a fmatler kind of ferpent, 
which moveth forward and backward, hath two heads, or one 
at either extreme, was affirmed by Nicander, and others. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphisbana dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, liydrus, and ellops drear, 

Anddipfas. ‘ Miltons Paradife Tojl, l. x. 

AMPHISCII. n.f [Lat. dfUfUrnoi, of Bnd -xlu, aftiadow.j 
Thofe people dwelling in climates, wherein the fliadows, at 
different times of fee year, fall both ways ; to the north pole, 
when the fun is in the fouthern figns, and to fee fouth pole] 
when he is in the northern figns. 1 hefe arc fee people who 
inhabit the torrid zone. 

Amphithe'atre. n. f. [of a/^iS/ar^cT, of dfj.pi and b-'f 

building in a circular or oval form, having its areaencompalled 
with rows of feats one above another ; where fpeclators might 
behold fpedacles, as ftage-plays, or gladiators. The theatres 
ot the ancients were built in fee form of a femicircle, only ex- 
ceeding a juft femicircle by one fourth part of the diameter ; 
and the amphitheatre is two theatres joined together ; fo feat 
the longeft diameter of the amphitheatre, was to the ftiorteft, 
as one and a half to one. 

Within, an amphitheatre appear’d 
Rais’d in degrees ; to fixty paces rear’d. 

That when a man was plac’d in one decree. 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dryd. Fables. 
Conceive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons] 
anud the mfults and mockeries of a crouded amphitheatre', and 
ftiil keeping his feat ; or ftrctchcd upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his foul, among fee exquifitc 
fuftcrings of fuch a tedious execution, rather than renounce 

A ■ MPT l | 10n, J or r blaf P; !Cm r c Saviour. JJdif on the Chr. Rd. 

AMPLE, adj. [amplus, Lat.J 

1. Large; wide; extended. 

Heav’n defeends 
in univerfal bounty, fliedding herbs, 

G?eaJ b“bSt? nd fl ° WerS ’ ° n natUre ’ S ampU lap> 

^ Du ! your l etters pierce the queen to any demonftration of 

She took ’em, and read ’em in mv prefence. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate checks. _ Shakefp. King Lear 

• Unlimited; without reftriclion. 6 

Have what you afk, your prefents I receive - 

T W i herC ’ and ','’ hcn yOU , pleafe ’ with ™#’lcave. Dryd. 

’ Liberal , large ; without parfimony. 3 

Ifwefpcak offlricl juftice, God could no way have been 

USrrr laboUr! in f ° 1 

- *• 

5. Large; 
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AMP 

5. Large; fplendid ; without refer vation. 

To difpofe the prince the more willingly to undertake his 
relief, the earl made ample promifes, that, within fo many days 
after the fiege (hould be raifed, he would advance his highnefs’s 
levies with two thoufand men. Clarendon , b. viii. 

6. Diffufive; not contracted ; as, an ample narrative ; that is, not 
an epitome. 

A'mpleness. n.f. [from ample A The quality of being ample; 
largenefs ; fplendour. 

Impoffible it is for a perfon of my condition to produce any 
thing in proportion either to the amplenefs of the body you re- 
prefent, or of the places you bear. South. 

To A'mpliate. v. a. [ amplio , Lat.] To enlarge; to make 
greater ; to extend. 

He (hall folemnly look upon it, not only to deftroy ours, but 
to eftablifh his own ; not to traduce or extenuate, but to ex- 
plain and dilucidate, to add and ampliate, according to the cuf- 
tom of the ancients. Brown's Preface to V 1 i/gar Errours. 

Ampliation, n.f. [from ampliate. ] 

1 . Enlargement ; exaggeration ; extenfion; 

Odious matters admit not of an ampliation , but ought to he 
reftrained and interpreted in the mildeft fenfe. Aylijfe's Parer. 

2. Diffufenefs ; enlargement. 

The obfeurity of the fubjeft, and the prejudice and prepof- 
feflion of mod readers, may plead excufe for any ampliations or 
repetitions that may be found, whilft I labour to exprcls myfelt 
plain and full. Holder's Elements of Speech, Preface. 

To Ampli'ficate. v. a. [ amplifies , Lat.] To enlarge; to 
fpreadout; to amplify. Did. 

Amplification, n.f. [ amplification , Fr. amplifeatio, Lat.] 

1 . Enlargement ; extenfion. 

2. It is ufually taken in a rhetorical fenfe, and implies exaggerated 
reprefentation, or diffufe narrative ; an image heightened be- 
yond reality ; a narrative enlarged with many circumitances. 

1 (hall fummarily, without any amplification at all, (hew in 
what manner defeats have been fupplied. Sir J. Davies. 

Things unknown feem greater than they are, anil are du- 
ally received with amplifications above their nature. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

Is the poet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible amplifica- 
tions ? It may be anfwcrcd, if he had put thefe extravagances 
into the mouth of Ulyffes, he had been unpardonable ; but 
they fuit well with the character of Alcinous. Pope’s Od. notes. 
A'mplifier. n.f. [from To amplify.] One that enlarges any 
thing ; one that exaggerates ; one that reprefents any thing 
with" a large difplay of the belt circumitances ; it being ufually 
taken in a good fenfe. 

Dorillaus could need no amplifier's mouth for the higheft 
point of praife. Sidney, b. ii. 

To A'mplify. v. a. [ amplifier , Fr.] 

I . To enlarge ; to cncrcafe any material fubftance, or object of 
fenfe. 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided his chefts, and 
coins, and bags, he feemeth to himfelf richer than he was : and 
therefore a way to amplify any thing, is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in fcveral parts, and to examine it according to 
the fcveral circumitances. Bacon s Efidys. 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, 
do amplify the found at the coming out. Bacon s Nat. Hifiory. 
1. To enlarge, or extend any thing incorporeal. 

For as the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in thefe 
blind ages, fo grew up in them withal, a defire of amplifying 
their power, that they might be as great in temporal forces, as 
mens opinions have formed them in fpiritual matters. Raleigh. 

3. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge it by the manner of re- 
prefentation. 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence and errours of 
every age that is part, I would not willingly feem to flatter the 
prefent, by amplifying the diligence and true judgment of thofe 
fervitours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davies on Irel. 
Thy general is my lover; I have been 
The book of his good adts ; whence men have read 
His fame unparalld’d, haply amplified. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. To enlarge ; to improve by new additions. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is infufficient to increafe 
and amplify thefe remarks, to confirm and improve thefe rules, 
and to illuminate the fcveral pages. Watts. 

To A'mplify. v. n. Frequently with the particle on. 

1 . To fpeak largely in many words ; to lay one’s felf out in dif- 
fufion. 

When vou affect to amplify on the former branches of a dif- 
courle, you will often lay a neceffity upon yourfelf of contrac- 
ting the latter, and prevent yourfelf in the meft important part 
of your defign. IV utts's Logick. 

2. To form large or pompous reprefentations. 

1 have fonietimes been forced to amplify on others ; but here 
where the fubieft is fo fruitful, that the harveft overcomes the 
reaper, I am (hortened by my chain. Dr yd. Fab. Ded. 

Homer amplifies, not invents ; and as there was really a peo- 
ple called Cyclopeans, fo they might be men of great ftature, 
or giants. Pope's Odyffey, notes. 


A M 1) 

Amplitude, v. f. [ amplitude , Fr. amplitude), Lat.] 

Extent. 

Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of heaven and 
earth, is evidence of human ignorance. Glanvillt’s Scepf. 

». Largenefs ; greatnefs. 

Men fhould learn how fevere a thing the true inquifition of 
nature is, and accuftom themfelves, by the light of particulars 
to enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the world, and oat 
reduce the world to the narrownefs of their minds. Bacon. 

5. Capacity'. 

With more than human gifts from heaven adorn’d, 
Perfections abfolute, graces divine. 

And amplitude of mind to greateft deeds. Par ad. Regained 
j.. Splendour; grandeur; dignity. 

In the great frame of kingdoms and commonwealths, it isin 
the power of princes, or cltates, to add amplitude and greatnefs 
to their kingdoms. Bacon's Ejfiy,. 

5. Copioufnefs; abundance. 

You (hould fay every thing which has a proper and direct 
tendency to this end ; always proportioning the amplitude of 
your matter, and the fuhiefs of your difeourfe, to your great 
defign ; the length of your time, to the convenience of your 
hearers. IVatts's Logick. 

6 . Amplitude of the range of a projedile, denotes the horizontal line 
fubtending the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude, in aftronomy, an arch of the horizon, intercepted 
between the true eaft and weft point thereof, and die centre of 
the fun or ftar at its rifing or letting. It is eaftern or ortive, 
when die ftar rifes, and weftern or occiduous, when the ftar 
fets. The eaftern or weftern amplitude, ar e alfo called northern 
or fouthern, as they fall in die northern or fouthem quarters of 
the horizon. 

8. Magnetical amplitude, is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun at his rifing, and the eaft or weft point of the 
compafs; or, it is the difference of the rifing or fettingof the 
fun, from the eaft or weft parts of the compafs. Chambers. 

A'mply. adv. {ample, Lat.] 

1 . Largely ; liberally. 

For whofe well-being. 

So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 

Thou haft provided all things. Milton’ ' s Par. Eojl, b. viii. 

The evidence they had before was enough, amply enough, to 
convince them ; but thev were rcfolvcd not to be convinced: 
and to thofe, who are refolved not to be convinced, all motives, 
all arguments are equal. Attcrbwys Sermnx 

2 . At large ; without referve. 

At return 

Of him fo latclv promis’d to thy aid. 

The woman’s feed ; obfeurely then foretold, 

Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. Par. Ltfi. 

3. At large ; copioufly ; with a diffufive detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to be amply written, and with 
all the force and elegance of words ; others mull be call into 
(hadows ; that is, paffed over in filence, or but taindy touched. 

Dryden's Dufrtfnoy, hef. 
To AMPUTATE, v. a. [ amputo , Lat.] To cut oft' a limb: a 
word ufed only in chirurgery. 

Amongft the cruizers in private frigates from Dunkirk, it 
was complained, that their furgeons were too active in ampu- 
tating thofe fractured members. IVifemarls Surgery. 

Amputa tion, n.f. [amputatio, Lat.] 

The operation of cutting off a limb, or other part of the 
bodv, with an inftrument of fteel. The ufual method of pc.- 
forming it, in the inftance of a leg, is as follows. I he proper 
part for die operation being four or five inches below the knee, 
the fkin and flefti are firft to be drawn very tight upwards, an 
fecured from returning by a ligature two or three fingers bios . 
above this ligature another loofc one is pafled, for the gnpe , 
which being twilled by means of a flick, may be ftraitene to 
any degree at plcafurc. Then the patient being convenient / 
fituated, and the operator placed to the infide of the limb,wlir 
is to beheld by one afliftant above, and another below the psrt 
defigned for the operation, and the gripe diffidently twiftca, to 
prevent too large an hemorrhage, the flefh is, with a moke 0 
two, to be feparated from the bone with the difrnemberin : fy 1 * 1 ' 
Then the perioftium being alfo divided from the bone wit fy 
back of the knife, faw the bone afundcr, with as few f 
poflible. When two parallel bones arc concerned, die flefh t » 
grows between them muft likewife be feparated before tin. u v 
of the faw. This being done, die gripe may be flackenc , 
give an opportunity of fearching for the large blood vefieis, an 
fecuring the hxmorrhage at their mouths. After making pm 
per applications to the (tump, loofen the firft ligature, ar. P 
both the (kin and the flefh, as far as cor.veniendy may . 
the ftump, to cover it ; and fecure them with the.crois 1 
made at the depth of half or three quarters of an inch * n 
(kin. Then apply pledgets, aftringents, philters, an 0 


necefiaries. _ _ Chant -. • 

The Amazons, by the amputation of their right brea t, 
the freer ufe of their bow. Bream's Vulgar Errours, • 

A'mulet. n.f. {amulet te, Fr. amuletum, Lat.] An a ?P^^ 




ANA 

remedy, or prefervative : a thing hung about the neck, or any 

other part of the body, for preventing or curing of lome part.- 

CU TVi tfbirlts are corporeal, feems at firft view a conceit dero^ 
That fpir Jet berein he eftabliOicdi the doctrine of 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

They do^ not certainly know the falfity of what they ’ report ; 

AM°ut °o's,TT. ». / Lat.] The quality of leea or mo- 

tlier of any thing. 

7 °To fill with. - 

' gage the mind, without diftratfing it. To divert implies fomc- 
fhL more lively, and to pleafe, fometh.ng more important. 

It is dierefore frequendy taken in a fenfe bordering on con 

tC Th’cv think they fee vifions, and are arrived to fome extra- 
ordinary revelations ; when, indeed, they do hut dream dreams, 

• and amlfe themfelves with the fantaftick ideas of a bufy imagi- 
nation. Decay of * tety. 

' I cannot think it natural for a man, who is much in love, to 

Wehimfclf with trifles*. . a 

2. To draw on from time to time ; to keep in expectation ; as, 
he arnufed his followers with idle promifes. 

Amu'sement. n.f. {amufanent, Fr.] That which amufes ; en- 
tertainment. ... r 

Every intereft or pleafure of life, even the mod trifling amuje- 
mer.t, is differed to poftpone the one thing ncceffary. Rogers. 

During his confinement, his amufement was to give poifon to 
do<*s aiuf cats, and fee them expire by flower or quicker tor- 
ments. Pope's Eth.'Epift. notes. 

I was left to (land the battle. While others, who had better 
talents than a draper, thought it no unpleafant amufement to 
look on with fafety, whilft another was giving them diverfion, 
at the hazard of his liberty. Swiff 

Amu'ser. n.f. [ amufeur , Fr.] He that amufes, as with falfe 
promifes. The French wold is always taken in an ill fenfe. 
Amu'sive. adj. [from amufi.] That which has the power of a- 
mufing. 

But amaz’d, 

Beholds th’ amufive arch before him fly, 

Then vanifti quite away. Thomfon's Spring. 

Amy'gdalate. adj. {amygdala, Lat.] Made of almonds. 

Am y'gdaline. adj. {amygdala, Lat.] Relating to almonds ; 
refembling almonds. 

An. article, [ane, Saxon, een, Dutch, cine, German.] The ar- 
ticle indefinite, ufed before a vowel, or h mute. See A. 

1. One, but .with lefs emphafis ; as, there (lands a houfe. 

Since he cannot be always employed in ftudy, reading, and 
converfation, there will be many an hour, befides what his ex- 
crcifes will take up. Locke. 

2. Any, or fome ; as, an elephant might fwim in this water. 

He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in the lead at a 
lofs concerning any branch of it. Locke on St. Paul’s Epifiles. 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod. 

An honed man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope. 

3. Sometimes it fignifies, like a, fome particular (late ; but this 
is now difufed. 

It is certain, that odours do, in a fmall degree, nouri(h; efpe- 
cially the odour of wine ; and we fee men 'em hungred do love 
to fmell hot bread. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

4. An is fometimes, in old authours, a contraction of and if. 

He can’t flatter, he ! 

An honed mind and plain, he muft fpeak truth ; 

An they will take it fo; if not, he’s plain. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

5. Sometimes a contraction of and before if. 

Well I know 

The clerk will ne’er wear hair on’s face that had it. 

• • 1 1 1 1 He will an' if he live to he a man. 

p . Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

<>. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if. 

My next pretty correfpondcnt, like Shakefpeare’s lion iq Py- 
ramus and I hilbc, roars an' it were any nightingale. 

... . Addifon. Guardian, N°i2i. 

n AA. adv. [u j. J A word ufed in the preferiptions of phyfick, 

importing the like quantity ; as, wine and honey, a or ana Jii . 
that is, of wine and honey each two ounces. 

In the fame weight prudence and innocence take. 

Aim ot each does the juft mixture make. Cnvley 

He !1 bring an apothecary, with a chargeable long bill of anas. 

A NA.n. f Books fb called from the lad fyUablra ofth£ Mcs- 
as, ^gsrana, F , mam ana ; they arc loofc thoughts, or cafual 
hints, dropped by eminent men, and collected by their friends 
Anaca'mptick. adj. [A*^*?*] Reflecting, or reflected • an 

proSl X: "" ‘ dm> “ h,II > a h '» 

A . »^c“ PT 'lX; ^ of «**• « 

Cathaktick.] Any medicine 
Sfhitfuy. 


ANA 


AN ACEP HALED' SIS. n.f wfr.] Recapitulation, 

or fummary of the principal heads of a difeourie. , [f ' 

Ana'chorete. I n.f [fometimes viaoufly writen^/V/te, 

Ana'chorite. S A monk, who, with I the leave 

of his fuperiour, leaves the convent for a more aufterc an- lo 

litarj' life. r 

Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth lit, 

Vow’d to this trench, like ah andchbrite. Dome. 

Anachronism, n.f. [from «>« and^O Ancrrour ... com- 
puting time, by which events arc mifplaced with regard to each 
otlien It feems properly to fignify an errour by which an event 
is placed too early ; but is gcherally ufed for any errour in cliro- 

Thas leads me to the defence of the famous anachronifm, in 
making ./Eneas and Dido cotemporaries : for it is certain, that 
the hero lived almoft two hundred years before the bull J mg c 
Carthage. Dryden’s Virgil, Dedicat. 

Anacl a'ticks. n.f. and **»*;.] T he doiltine of refrac- 
ted light ; dioptricks. It has ho Angular. 

ANADlPLOSIS. n.f. { d.uo' «x«£,'.] Reduplication; a figure 
in rhetorick, in which tlie laft wofd of a foregoing member 
of a period becomes the firft of the following; as, he retained 
his virtues amidft all his misfortunes, misfortunes which only his 
virtue brought upon him. 

Anagoge'tical. adj. {Efiyuyr..] That which contributes or 
relates to fpiritual elevation, or religious raptures ; myftcrious ; 
elevated above humanity. Did. 

Anago'gical. adj. {ariagogfyue, Fr.] Myftcrious; elevated; 
religioufly exalted. Die:. 

Anago'cically. adv. [from anagogical] Myfterioufly ; with 
religious elevation. 

AfNAGRAM. n.f. [*.-« and A conceit arifing from 

the letters of a name tranfpofed ; as this, ot JV,i,l,l,i,a,m , A ,c,y, 
attorney-general to Charles I. a very laborious man, I moyl in 
law. 

Though all her parts be not in th’ ufual place. 

She hath yet the anagrams of a good (ace : 

If we might put the letters but one way. 

In that lean dearth of words, what could we fay ? Donne. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 

Anagra'mmatism. n.f. [from anagram.'] The acl or prac- 
tice of making anagrams. 

The only quinteffcnce that hitherto the alchymy of wit 
could draw out of names, is anagrammaiifm, or metagrammia- 
matifm, which is a diflolution of a name truly written into his 
letters, as his elements, and a new connexion of it by artificial 
tranfpofition, without addition, fubftradlion, or change of any 
letter into different words, making fome perfect fenfe appliable 
to the perfon named. Camden. 

Anagra'mmatist. n.f. [from anagram.] A maker of ana- 
grams. 

To Anagra'mmatize. v. n, 


{anagrammatifer, Fr.] To make 
[aiaXvrlu:©.] Comforting; corroborating; 


anagrams. 

Anale'ptick. adj. 
a term of phyfick. 

Amleptick medicines cherifh the nerves, and renew the fpi- 
rits and (Length. Quincy. 

Analogical, adj. [from analogy ] 

1 . Ufed by way of analog)'. It feems properly diftinguifhed from 
analogous, as words from things ; analogous fignifies having re- 
lation, and analogical having the quality of reprefentihg rela- 
tion. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true God, and that 
not as a proper likenefs, but by analogical reprefentation. 

Stillingfiect’s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 

W hen a word, which originally fignifies any particular idea 
or objedl, is attributed to feveral other objects, not by way of 
refemblance, but on the account of fome evident reference to 
the original idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical word ; 
fo a found or healthy pulfe, a found digeftion, found deep, are 
fo called, with reference to a found and healthy conftitution ; 
but it you fpeak of found dodlrinc, or (bund fpeech, this is by 
way oi rclemblance to health, and the words are metaphorical. 

Watts’s Logick. 

2. Analogous ; having refemblance or relation. 

1 here is placed the minerals between the inanimate and ve- 
getable province, participating fomething analogical to either. 

, Hales's Origin of Mankind. 

Analo gically. adv. [from analogical.] In an analogical man- 
ner ; in an analogous manner. 

I am convinced, from the fimplicity and uniformity of the 
Divine Nature, and of all his works, that there is fome one 
univerfal principle, running through the whole fyftem of crea- 
tures analogically , and congruous to their relative natures. 

Cheyne's Phibfoph. Principles. 

Analogicalness. n.f. [from analogical] The quality of be- 
ing analogical ; fitnefs to be applied for the illuftration of fome 
analogy. 

Ana'logism. n.f. [waAoy^.] An argument from die caufe 
to the effect. 

To An a'logize. v. a. [from analogy.] To explain by way of 
* analogy ; 
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analog)' ; to form fome refemblance between different things ; 
to confuler fomcthing with regard to its analogy with fome- 
what elfe. 

We have fyftems of material bodies, diverfly figured and 
fituated, if feparately confidered ; they reprefent the object of 
the defire, which is analogized by attraction or gravitation. 

Cheyne’s Pbilof. Principles. 

Analogous, adj. [£>£ and xoys*.] 

1 . Having analogy ; bearing fome refemblancc or proportion ; 
having fomcthing parallel. 

Exercife makes things eafy, that would be otherwife very 
hard ; as, in labour, watchings, heats, and colds ; and then 
there is fomcthing analogous in the exercife of the mind, to that 
of the body. It is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate 
and froward. L' * 'ftrange . 

Many important confequences may be drawn from the ob- 
fervation of the moll common things, and analogous reafonings 
from the caufes of them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . It has the word to before the thing to which the refcmblance is 
noted. 

This incorporeal fubftance may have fome fort of cxiftence, 
analogous to corporeal extenfion : though we have no adequate 
conception hereof. Locke. 

AN A'L OG Y. n.f [a’-aXcyia.] 

1. Rcfemblance between tilings with regard to fome circum- 
ftances or effects ; as, learning is laid to adighten the mind ; 
that is, it is to the mind what light is to the eye, by enabling 
it to difeover that which was hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church hath evermore 
held a prefeript form of common prayer, although not in all 
tilings every where the fame, yet, for the moil part, retaining 
the fame analogy. Hooker , l. v. § 25. 

What I here obferve of extraordinary revelation and pro- 
phecy, will, by analogy and due proportion, extend even to 
thofe communications of God’s will, that are requifite to fal- 
vation. South. 

2 . When the thing to which the analogy is fuppofed, happens to 
be mentioned, analogy has after it the particles to or with ; 
when both the things are mentioned after analogy , the particle 
between or betwixt is ufed. 

If the body politick have any analogy to the natural, an ad of 
oblivion were neceffary in a hot diftemper’d ftate. 

Dryd. Pref. to Abfalom and Achitop. 
By analogy with all other liquours and concretions, the form 
of the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could not be the fame 
with that of the prefent earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

If we make him exprefs the cuftoms of our country, rather 
than of Rome, it is either when there was fome analogy be- 
twixt the cuftoms, or to make him more eafy to vulgar under- 
ftanding. Dryden s Juvenal, Dedication. 

3. By grammarians, it is ufed to fignify the agreement of feve- 
ral words in one common mode ; as, from love is formed loved , 
from hate , hated, from grieve , grieved. 

Ana'lysis. n.f [aWxwnt.J 

1 . A feparation of a compound body into the fevcral parts of 
which it confifts. 

There is ail account of dew falling, in fome places, in the 
form of butter, or greafe, which grows extremely fetid ; fo that 
the analyfis of the dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beft 
method of finding luch contents of the foil as arc within the 
reach of the fun. Arbuthnot. 

2 . A confideration of any thing in parts, fo as that one particu- 
lar is firft confidered, then another. 

Analyfis confifts in making experiments and obfervations, 
and in drawing genera! conclufions from them by iudu&ion, 
and admitting of no objections againft the conclufions, but fuch 
as are taken from experiments, or other certain truths. 

Newton's Opticks. 

3. A folution of any thing, whether corporeal or mental, to its 
firft elements ; as, of a lenience to the fingle words ; of a com- 
pound w'ord, to the particles and words which form it ; of a 
tunc, to fingle notes ; of an argument, to fimple propofitions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by an analyfis of 
its true initial caufes; till we know the firft fprings of natural 
motions, we are ftill but ignorants. Clanville’s Scepfis Scientif. 
Analyt ical, adj. [from analyfis.] 

1 . That which refolves any thing into firft principles ; that which 
feparates any compound. See Analysis. 

Either may be probably maintained againft the inaccuratc- 
nefs of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied on. Boyle. 

2 . That which proceeds by analyfis, or by taking the parts of a 
compound into diftinCI and particular confideration. 

Dcfcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the philofophers 
that went before him, in giving a particular and analytical ac- 
count of the univerfal fabrick : yet he intends his principles but 
for hyputhefes. G/anvil/e’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Analyt ically, adv. [from analytical.] In fuch a manner as 
feparates compounds into fimples. See Analysis. 
Analy'yick. adj. [wwXiJIut©--.] The manner of refolving com- 
pounds into the fimple conftituent or component parts, ap- 
plied chiefly to mental operations. 

He was in logick a great critick. 

Profoundly (kill'd in analytick. Hudibras. 
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Analytick method takes the whole compound as it finds it w! 
ther it be a fpccies or an individual, and leads us into thekr. C * 
ledge of it, by refolving into its firft principles, or parts, 
ncrick nature, and its fpecial properties ; and therefore ir 
called the method of refolution. Watts’s Lor ' f 

ToA'NALYZE. v. a. [a**?**.] To refolve a compoundin' 

to its firft principles. See Analysis. 

Chymiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and, in fome mea- 
fure, to analyze them, and take afunder their heterogeneous 
parts, in many chymical experiments, we may, better than i n 
others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art havin? 
made them more fimple or uncompounded, than nature alone is 
wont to prefent them us. ft j ( 

To analyze the immorality of any action into its laft prin- 
ciples ; if it be inquired, why fuch an action is to be avoided 
the immediate anfwer is, becaufc it is fin. Norris’s Mifcdl 
When the fentence is diftinguilhed into fubjedt and predi- 
cate, propofition, argument, act, objedt, caufe, eftedl, adjunft 
oppofite, (Ac. then it is analyooed analogically and metaphyfil 
cally. This laft is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
fchools, when they fpeak of analyzing a text of feripture. 

Watts's Logick. 

A'nalyzer. n.f. [from To analyze. - ] That which has the power 
of analyzing. 

Particular rcafons incline me to doubt, whether the fire be 
the true and univerfal analyzer of mixt bodies. Boyle. 

AN AMOR PHC/SIS. n.f [£t£ and fw^poV.] Deformation; a 
perfpedlive projection of any thing, fo that to the eye, atone ■ 
point of view, it fhall appear deformed, in another, an exaft 
and regular reprefentation. Sometimes it is made to appear 
confufed to the naked eye, and regular, when viewed in a mir- 
rour of a certain form. 

ANANAS, n.f. The pine apple. 

It has a flower confiding of one leaf, divided into three 
parts, and funnel-fliaped ; the embryos produced in the tu- 
bercles, afterwards become fruit; the feeds in the tubercles are 
fmall, and almoft kidney-fliaped. 

The fpccies are, 1. Oval-fhaped pine apple, with a whitifli 
flcfti. 2. Pyramidal pine apple, with a yellow flefh. 3. Pine 
apple, with fmooth leaves. 4. Pine apple, with Ibining green 
leaves, and fcarce any fpines on their edges. 5. The olive- 
coloured pine. 

The full fort is moft common in Europe, but the fruit of the 
fccond is larger, better flavoured, and its juice not fo aftrin- 
gent. The fifth fort is the moft rare in Europe, but efteemed 
above all the reft. Thefe plants are propagated by fuckers ; 
and from the crowns which grow on the top of the fruit. Mid. 

Witnefs thou beft anana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate’er 

The poets imag’d in the golden age. Thomf. Summer. 

ANANAS , wild. The fame with penguin. Sec PENGUIN. 

ANA'PHORA. n.f. [xtatpo^d.] A figure, when feveral claufes 
of a fentence are begun with the fame word, or found ; as, — 
Where is the wife ? J There is the feribe ? Where is the difputcrof 
this world? 

Anapi.rro'tick: adj. [ara®Xr;«ow.] That which fills up any 
vacuity ; ufed of applications which promote flefh. 

A'NARCH. n.f. [Sec Anarchy.] An authour of confu- 
fion. 

Him thus the anarch old. 

With fault’ring fpeech, and vifage incompos’d, 

Anfwcr’d. Milton’s Paradife Lofi, b. ii. 

An a'rchical. adj. [from anarchy .] Confufed; without rule 
or government. 

In this anarchical and rebellious ftate of human nature, the 
faculties belonging to the material world prefume to determine 
the nature of fubjects belonging to the fupreme Spirit. 

Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles . 

A'narchy. n.f. [Lafx'a-] Want of government; a ftate 
in which every man is unaccountable; a ftate without magi- 
ftracy. 

Where cldeft night 
And chaos, anceftors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidft the noife 

Of endlefs wars, and by confufion {land. Paradife Loft. 
Arbitrary power is but the firft natural flop from anarchy, or 
the favage life ; the adjufting power and freedom being an ef- 
fect and confequence of maturer thinking. Swift. 

ANASARCA, n.f. [from and oaf] Afortof dropfy, where 
the whole fubftance is fluffed with pituitous humours. Quincy. 

When the lympha ftagnates, or is extravafated under the 
fkin, it is called an anafarca. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

An asaTcous. adj. [ from anafarca.'] Relating to an anafarca ; 
partaking of the nature of an anafarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an afeites, with an anafarctus 
fwelling on her belly, thighs, and legs. H iman. 

Anastoma'tick. adj. [from ■*« and That which has 

the quality of opening the veflcls, or of removing obltr ac- 
tions. 

ANASTOMOSIS, n.f. [from «.* and *«-».] The inofculation 
of veflcls, or die opening of oneveflcl into another; as, of the 

arteries into the veins. 
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AN A' STROP HE. n.f. a prepofterous placing, from 
arxrjp*. ] A figure whereby words which fliould have been 
precedent, are poflponcd. 

ANATHEMA, n. f. [««V«.] 

1. A curie pronounced by ccdcfiaftical authority ; excommunica- 
tion. , ... 

Her bare anathemas fall but like fo many bruta fulnuna upon 
the fchifmatical ; who think themfclvcs fhrewdly hurt, tori noth, 
by being cut off from the body, which they choofe not to be of. 
' 6 South’s Sermons. 

2, The objeiSl of the curfe, or perfon curfed. -. his levins uie ori- 
ginal meaning, though now little ufed. 

An ATHEMa'tical. adj. [from anathema.] < hat which has 
the properties of an anathema ; that which rtiates to an ana- 
thema. 

AnathemaT-ically. adv. [from anaihanatual,] I 11 an ana- 
thcmatical manner. 

To Anathe'matize. v. a. [from anathema ] To pronounce 
accurfed by ccclefiaftical authority ; to excommunicate. 

They were therefore to be anathematized after this manner, 
and, with deteftation, branded and banifhed out of the church. 

Hammonds F un da mentals . 

Anati'ferous. adj. [from anas and fro, Lat.] Producing 
ducks. 

If there be anatiferous trees, whofe corruption breaks forth 
into barnacles ; yet, if they corrupt, they degenerate into mag- 
gots, which produce not them again. Brown’s F ulgar Etrours. 

Ana'tocism. n.f. [anatocifiuusjLat. a>£ I he accumu- 

lation of intereft upon intcrcfl; the addition of the interefl due 
for money lent, to the original fum. A fpecies of ufury gene- 
rally forbidden. 

Anato'mical. adj. [from anatomy.] 

1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught by logick to view a thing completely 
in all its parts, by the help of divifion, it has the ufc of an ana- 
tomical knife, which difledts an animal body, and feparates the 
veins, arteries, nerves, mufcles, membranes, (Ac. and fhews us 
the feveral parts which go to the compofttion of a complete ani- 
mal. Watts's Logick. 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught in anatomy ; confidered as 
the objedt of anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary diftortion of the mufcles, 
which is the anatomical caufe of laughter ; but there is another 
caufe of laughter, which decency requires. Swift. 

3. Anatomized ; dillected ; feparated. 

The continuation of felidity is apt to be confounded with, 
and, if we will look into the minute anatomical parts of matter, 
is little different from, hardnefs. Locke. 

Anato'micall v. adv. [from anatomical.] In an anatomical 
manner ; in the fenfe of an anatomift ; according to the doc- 
trine of anatomy. 

While lome affirmed it had no gall, intending only thereby 
no evidence of anger or fury, others have conitrued anatomically, 
and denied that part at all. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

AnaVomist. n. f. [at* iof*b.] He that ftudies the ftrudture of 
animal bodies, by means of difl'edlion ; he that divides the bo- 
dies of animals, to difeover the various parts. 

Anatomifis adjudged, that if nature had been fuffered to run 
her own courfe, without this fatal interruption, he might have 
doubled his age. Howel's Focal Forejl, 

Hence when anatomifis difeourfe. 

How like brutes organs are to ours ; 

'I hey grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might foon be made a wit ; 

And that, for any thing in nature. 

Pigs might fqueak love odes, dogs bark fatire. Prior. 

To Ax A TO MIZE. V • <7. 

1 . I o di fleet an animal ; to divide the body into its component 
or conftituent parts. 

Our induftry muff even anatomize every particle of that bo- 
dy, which we are to uphold. Hooker, Dedicat. 

2. I o lay any thing open diflindlly, and by minute parts. 

I fpeak but brotherly of him, but fliould 1 anatomize him to 
thee as he is, I muff bluih and weep, and then mull look pale 
and wonder. Shakcfpcare' s As you like it. 

I hen dark diftimStions reafon’s light difguis’d, 

A M AmMv° m ^ tr “ th anatomiz’d. Denham. 

AN ATOMY. J] [oyatlo/Aja J 

I. I he art of difledting the body. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the 
body ; more good will accrue to mankind, by attendin'* to the 
large, open, a nd perceptible parts, than by ftudying too much 
luch hner nerves and veflcls, as will for ever efcape our obfer- 
vation. - - — ‘ 


, T , 'j n . Pope's Ejfay on Man, Pref. 
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When a moneyed man hath divided his chcfts, he feemeth to 
himlclf richer than he was; therefore, a way to am. iily any 
thing, is to break it, and to make anatomy of it in fevers- parts. 

Bacon's EJjays. 

4. The body 1 tripped of its integuments ; a flreleton. 

O that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth. 

Then with a paflion I would {hake thc world. 

And rouzc from fleep that fell anatomy , 

Which cannot hear a feeble lady’s voice. Shahefp. K. John. 

5. By way of irony or ridicule, a thin meagre pci fon. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry ltan-fac’d villain, 

A nicer anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortunc-tciler, 

A needy hollow-ey’d, Iharp-lc-oking wretch, 

A living dead man. Shakcjpeare .• Comedy of Errours. 

A'n a i ron. n.f. The feum which fwims upon thc molten glaf- in 
the furnace, which, when taken oft, melt;; in the air, and then 
coagulates into common fait. It is likewife that fait which ga- 
thers upon the walls of vaults. 

A'nbury. n.f. SeeAr-iBURY. 

A'NCESTOR. n.f [ancejlor, Lat. ancefirc, Fr.] One from 
whom a perfon defeends, cither by the lather or the mother. It 
is diftinguilhed from prcdcccjjbr ; which is not, like ancejlor, a 
natural, but civil denomination. An hereditary monarch fuc- 
ceeds to his ancejlor s ; an elective, to his prcdccejfors. 

And (he lies buried with her anceftors , 

O, in a tomb where never fcandal flept. 

Save this of hers. Shakejp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Cham was the paternal ancejlor of Ninus, the father of Chus, 
thc grandfather ol Nimrod ; whofe fon was Belus, thc father 
of Ninus. Raleigh's Hijlory of the ILorld. 

Obfcure! why pr’ythee what am I? I know 
Mv father, gnimlfire, and great grandfire too : 

If farther I derive my pedigree, 

J can but guels beyond the fourth degree. 

Thc reft of my forgotten ancejlors , 

Were foils of earth like him, or Tons of whores. 

Dryden’ s Perfius,fut. vi. 

A'ncestrel. ad], [from anafior.] Claimed from anceftors,; 
relating to anceftors: a term of law. 

Limitation in actions ancejlrel , was anciently fo here in 
England. Plale’s Law of England. 

A'nces i ry. n.f [from ancejlor.] 

1. Lineage; a flries of anceftors, or progenitors; the perfons 
who compofc the lineage. 

Phedon 1 hight, quoth he ; and do advance 
Mine anccjlry from famous Coradin, 

Who firft to raife our houfc to honour did begin. Fairy fjK 
A tenacious adherence to the rights and liberties tranfmitted 
from a wile and virtuous anccjlry, publick fpirit, and a love of 
one’s country, are the fupport and ornaments of government. 

Addijon’s Freeholder , N’ 5. 

Say from what feepter’d anccjlry ye claim, 

Recorded eminent in deatblefs fame? Pope's Odyjfcy. 

2. The honour of defeent ; birth. 

Title and ancejhy render a good man more illuftrious, but 
an ill one, more contemptible. Addifon. Guardian, N° 1 23. 

A'nch entry, n.f. [from ancient, and therefore properly to be 
written ancientry.] Antiquity of a family ; ancient dignity ; 
appearance or proof of antiquity. 

Vv ooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a mea- 
fure and a cinque pace ; the firft fuit is hot and baity, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantaftical ; the wedding mannerly nio- 
deft, as a meafure full of ftate and anchentry ; and then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the cinque pace 
falter and falter, till he finks into his grave. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothin ?. 

A'NCH OR. n.f \anchora, Lat.] 

1. A heavy iron, eompofed of a long {hank, having a ring at one 
end to which die cable is faftenedi and at die other, branching 
out into two arms or flooks, tending upwards, with harbs or 
edges on each fide. Its ufe is to hold the {hip, by being fixed 
to the ground. 

He faid, and wept ; then fpread his fails before 
The winds, and reach’d at length the Cuman (hore : 

I heir anchors dr opt, his crew the vcffels moor. Dryd. LEr,. 

2. It is ufed, by a metaphor, for any diing which confers liability 

or fecurity. 1 

W hich hope we have as an anchor of the foul, both fure and 
ftedfaft, and which entereth not into that within the veil. 

-p, r Hebrews, vi. 10. 

3. I he forms of fpcech in which it is moft commonly ufed, 
arc, to caff anchor , to lye or ride at anchor. 

The Turkilh general, deceived of his expeclations, and per- 
ceiving that the Rhodians would not be drawn forth to battle 
at fea, withdrew his fleet, when cajling anchor, and landing his 
men, he burnt the corn. Knollcss Hijlory of the Turks. 

Ent’rmg with the tide. 

He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply’d : 
hurl’d every fail, and drawing down the mad, 

His vcflel moor’d, and made with hauliers fall! Dryd. Homer. 
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Far from your capital my fhip refid es 
At Reithrus,' and lccure at anchor rides. Pope's Odyffey. 

To Anchor, v. n. [from anchor.} 

1. To call anchor; to lie at anchor. 

The filhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminilh’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored , expedting their land- 
forces, which came not. Bacon. 

Or the ftrait courl'e to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Mimos’ fhaggy brow. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. To flop at ; to reft on. 

My intention, hearing not my tongue, 

Anchors on I label . Shakefp. 

Mv tongue ftiould to my ears not name my boys, 

’Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes. Shah. R. III. 

A'nchor. n.f. Shakefpeare feems to have ufed this word lor an- 
choret, or an abftcmious reclufe perfon. 

To defperation turn my truft and hope ! 

An anchor’s cheer in prifon be my fcope ! Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A'n’CHOR-HOLD. n.f. [from anchor and hold.] The hold or faft- 
nefs of the anchor ; and, figuratively, fecurity. _ 

The old Englifh could exprefs moft aptly all the conceits of 
the miad in their own tongue, without borrowing from any ; 
as for example : the holy fervice of God, which the Latins 
called religion , becaufe it knitted the minds of men together, 
and moft people of Europe have borrowed the fatqe from them, 
they called moft fignificantly can-fajtnefs , as the one and only 
aflurance and faft anchor-hold of our fouls health. ^ Catnbden. 

A'nchor-smith. n.f. [from anchor and faith.] 1 he maker or 
forger of anchors. 

Smithing comprehends all trades, which ufc either forge or 
file, from the anchor-fmith to the watchmaker ; they all work- 
ing by the fame rules, though not with equal exadtnds, and all 

ufing the fame tools, though of fevcral fizes. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

A'nchor age. n.f. [from anchor.] 

The hold of the anchor. 

Let me refolve whether there be indeed fuch efficacy in nur- 
ture and firft production ; for if that fuppofal fhould fail us, all 
our anchorage were loofe, and we fhould but wander m a wild 
, * JVotton. 

jP2 

2. The fet of anchors belonging to a (hip. 

Lo as the bark that hath difeham’' 1 her freight, 

Returns with precious lading t- bay 
From whence at firft ftie weigh’d her anchorage ; # 

Cometh Andronicus. Shakefp. Titus Andronuus. 

7. The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port. 
A'nchored. participial adj. [from To anchor.] Held by the an- 

L ^° r Like a well twifted cable, holding faft 

The anchor'd veffel in the loudeft blaft. > Waller. 

A'nchoret \n.f. [contracted from anachoret, A 

A'nchorite. S reclufe ; a hermit; one that retires to the more 

feverc duties of religion. , . 

His poetry indeed he took along with him ; but he made that 

an anchorite as well as himfelf. * ...... ^P rat ‘ 

You deferibe fo well your hermitical ftateof life, that none 
of the ancient anchorites could go beyond you, for a cave in a 
rock, with a fine fpring, or any of the accommodations that be- 
fit a folitary life. _ e 

Ancho'vy. n.f [from anchova , Span, or anchioe, Ital. of the 
fame fignification.J A little fea-fifh, much ufed by way of 
fauce, or fcafoning. Scaliger deferibes the anchovy as of the her- 
ring kind, about the length of a finger, having a pointed 
fnout, a wide mouth, no teeth, but gums as rough as a law 
Others make it a fort of fardine, or pilchard ; but others, with 
better reafon, hold it a peculiar fpecies, very different from ei- 
ther. It is caught in the months of May, June, and July, on 
thecoafts of Catalonia, Provence, &c. when it conftantiy re- 
pairs up the Straits of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean. I he 
fifhing is chiefly in the night time ; when a light being put on 
the ftern of their little filhing vcffels, the anchovies flock round, 
and are caught in nets. W hen the fifhery is over, they cut off 
the heads, take out the galls and guts, then lay them in barrels, 
andfaltthcm. c .. * ovary. 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which refemble the ani- 
mal ferment in tafte and virtue as the lalfo-ac.d gravies of 

">«> »“ P idd “ 0f mh0V "’' -fc Omu r, 

ANCIFNT. ad], [ancien, Fr. antiquus, Lat.] 
j. Old; that happened long fince; of old time; not modern. 

’ Ancient and old are diftinguilhed ; old relates to the duration o 
the thing itfelf, as, an old coat, a coat much worn ,5 , and an- 
cient, to time in general, as, an ancient drefs, a habit ufed in 
former times. But this is not always obferved ; for we men- 
tion old cujloms ; but though old be fometimes oppofed to mo- 
dern, ancient is feldom oppofed to new. . t . 

Ancient tenure is that whereby all the manours belonging to the 
crown, in St. Edward’s or William the Conquerour s days, did 
hold. The number and names of which manours, as all others 
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bclcnging to common perfons, he caufed to be written in a 
book, after a furvey made of them, now remaining in the ex- 
chequer, and called doomfday book ; and fuch as by that book 
appeared to have belonged to the crown at that time, are called 
ancient demefnes. Cowell. 

. Old ; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wifdom, and in length of days under- 
flanding. J°h, Xii.'i2. 

Thales affirms, that God comprehended all things, and that 
God was of all things the moft ancient , becaufe he never had 
any beginning. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, 

Induftry 

Gave the tall ancient foreft too his axe. Tuomfon s Summer. 

5. Paft ; former. 

I fee thy fury : if I longer ftay, 

We ilia’ll begin our ancient bickerings. Shakefp. Henry V f. 
A'ncii nt. 11. f. [from ancient, adj.] Thofe that lived in old time 
were called ancients, oppofed to the moderns. 

And though the ancients thus their rules invade. 

As kings difpenfe with laws themfclvcs have made; 

Moderns, beware ! or if you muft offend 
Againft the precept, ne’er tranfgrels its end. Pop.EJf. on Crit. 
A'ncient. n.f. The flag or llreamer of a fhip, and, formerly, 
of a regiment. 

A'ncient. n.f. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient Piftpl; 

whence in prefent ufe, enfign. 

A'nciently. adv. [from ancient.] In old times. 

Not far from this is the great city of Trebifond, which, with 
the territory about it, anciently pertained unto this crown ; now 
unjuftly poifeffed, and as unjuftly abufed, by thofe who have 
neither title to hold it, nor virtue to rule it. Sidney, l>. ii. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though that were anciently re- 
ceived, to the vine only ; but it is an enemy to any other plant, 
becaufe it draweth ftrongly the fatteft juice of the earth. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 480. 
A'ncientness. n.f. [from ancient.] Antiquity; cxiltence from 
old times. 

The Fefcenine and Saturnian were the fame ; they were 
called Saturnian from their ancientnefs, when Saturn reigned in 
Italy. Drydcn's Dedication to Juvenal. 

A'nci entry, n.f. [from ancient.] The honour of ancient li- 
neage ; the dignity of birth. . 

Of all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the moft ming- 
led, and moft uncertain. Wherefore, moft foolifhly do the 
Irifh think to ennoble themfelves, by wrefting their ancientry 
from the Spaniard, who is unable tc derive himfelf from any 
in certain. Spenfer on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry, ftcaling, fighting. 

5 • Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Anct.e. See Ankle. 

A'ncon y. n.f. [in the iron mills.] A bloom wrought into the 
figure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with two fquare 
rough knobs, one at each end. Chambers. 

And. conjunction. . . . 

1. The particle by which fcntcnces or terms are joined, which it 
is not eafy to explain by any fynonimous woid. 

Sure his honeftv 

Got him fmall gains, but fliamelefs flattery 
And filthy beverage, cn:d unfeemly thift. 

And borrow bafe, and fome good lady’s gift. Spenf. Ilubb. 

What (hall I do to be for ever known, 

And make the age to come my own ? Cowley. 

The Danes unconquer'd offspring march behind ; 

And Morini, the laft of human kind. Dryd. 

It {hall ever be my ftudy to make difeoveries of this nature 
in human life, and to fettle the proper diftin&ions between the 
virtues a>ul perfections of mankind, and thofe falfe colours and 
refcmblances of them that ftiinc alike in the eyes of the v u gar- 

Addifon. Tatter. 

2. And fgmetimes fignifies though, and feems a contraction oi 

° ‘‘ Ims the nature of extreme fclf-lovers, as they will fet an 
houfe on fire, and it were but to roaft their eggs. aeon. 

3. In and if, the and is redundant, and is omitted by all later 
writers. 

I pray thee, Launce, an' if thou feed my boy. 

Bid him make hafte. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of k crone- 

A'ndiron. n.f. [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted from band- 
iron ; an iron that may be moved by the hand, or may U P1 y 
the place of a hand.J Irons at the end of a fire-grate, in whicn 
the fpit turns ; or irons in which wood is laid to burn. 

If vou ftrike an entire body, as an andiron of brals, at tne 
top, it maketh a more treble found, and at the bottom a a er. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N J 1 / »• 
Andro'gynal. adj. [from and ywoi.J Having two fexes ; 
hermaphroditical. 

Andro'gyn a lly. adv. [from andrcgyr.al.] In the form o 
maphrodites ; with two fexes. 

The examples hereof have undergone no real or new 
fexion, but were cndrogynally born, and under foinc in 
hermaphrodites. Brown's l ulgar ^ r!C "^ 0 R y. 
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Androgynous. adj. The fame with awlrogynal. 

AND ROGYNUS. n.f [Lat. See Androgynal.] Anhcr- 
maohrodite ; one that is of both fexes. 

AnuRo'tomy. n.f. [from dri( and !•>.] The practice Glut- 
ting human bodies. 

A'necdote. n.f [AiBb*] Something yet unpubl.fhed ; fe- 
cret hiftory. 

Some modern anecdotes aver, . 

He nodded in his elbow-chair. f nor. 

Anemo'craphy. n.f. and ] The dcfcnpt.on of 

the winds. , . . _ . 

Anemo'meter. n.f. [«V®-and /*rr?».] An inftrument con- 
trived to meafure the ftrength or velocity of the wind. 

ANEMONE, n.f. [dnpA*. J The wind flower. . 

Upon the top of its fmgle ftalk, furrounded by a leaf, is pro- 
duced one naked flower, of many petals, with many ftamma in 
the center ; the feeds are collected into an oblong head, and 
furrounded with a copious down. The principal colours in 
anemonies , are white, red, blue, and purple fometimes curioutly 
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intermixed. 


Millar. 


Wind flowers are diftinguilhed into thofe with broad and 
hard leaves, and thofe with narrow and foft ones ; oi both 
which forts there are great variety of colours, fome being dou- 
ble, and others fingle flowered. The broad leaved anemony 
roots fhould be planted about the end of September, and the 
fmall eminences which put forth the leaves fet uppermoft. 
Thefe with fmall leaves muft be fet after the fame manner, but 
not put into the ground till the end of October. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 
From the foft wing of vernal breezes filed, 

Anemonies, auriculas, enrich’d 

With fhining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. Thomfon. 
A'nemoscope. n.f. [in/*©- and s-hmt©-.] A machine invented to 
foretel the changes of the wind. It has been obferved, that hy- 
grofeopes made of cat’s gut proved very good anerntf copes, fel- 
dom failing, by the turning the index about, to foretel the fhift- 
ing of the wind. Chambers. 

Ane'nt. prep. A word ufed in the Scotch dialed. 

1, Concerning; about; as, he faid nothing anent this particular. 

2. Over againft ; oppofite to ; as, he lives anent the market-houfe. 

Awjfs \ n ’f' The fpires or beards of corn. Did . 

A'neurism. n.f. [iiivjtliw.] A difeafe of the arteries, in which, 
either by a preternatural weaknefs of any part of them, they 
become excelfively dilated, or by a wound through their coats, 
the blood is extravafated amongft the adjacent cavities. 

Sharp’s Surgery. 

In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the arterial blood, as 
in an aneurifm. Wifcmarfs Surgery. 

Ane'w. adv. [from a and new.] 

j. Over again; another time; repeatedly. This is the moft 
common ufc. 

Nor, if at mifehief taken, on the ground 
Be flain, but pris’ners to the pillar bound. 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or, arm’d anew, the fight invade. Dryden’s Fables. 

That as in birth, in beauty you excel. 

The mufe might didate, and the poet tell : 

Your art no other art can fpcak ; and you 
To fhow how well you play, muft play anew. Prior. 

T he miferies of the civil war did, for many years, deter the 
inhabitants of our ifland from the thoughts of engaging anew' in 
fuch defperate undertakings. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N° 28. 

2. Newly ; in a new manner. 

He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the whole dif- 
pofition of his foul, to acquire new habits of life, to pradife du- 
ties to which he is utterly a ftrangcr. Rogers’ s Sermons. 

Anfra ctuose. ) adj. [from anfradus, Lat.] Winding; mazy; 
Anfr a'ctuous. J full of turnings and winding paflages. 

Behind the drum are fevcral vaults and arfraduoje cavities in 
the ear-bone, fo to intend the leaft found imaginable, that the 
fenfe might be nffeded with it ; as we fee in fubterraneous 
caves and vaults, how the found is redoubled. p (l \. 

Anfra'ctuousness. n. J. [from a/fraduous.] Fulnefsof wind- 
ings and turnings. 

Anfra'cture. n . f . [from anfradus, Lat.] A turning; a mazy 
turning. D J 

ANGEL, n.f. [".-'.>. , i>.©- ; angclui, Lat.] 

*• Originally a meffenger. A fpirit employed by God in the ad- 
mmiftration of human affairs. 

Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meflage ere he come. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Had we fuch a knowledge of the conftitution of man, as it is 
poffible angels have, and it is certain his Maker has ; wc ftiould 
bave a quite other idea of his cffcnce. / , 

See Hierarchy. 

2 ' ^fnd , !l! bm L ti J meS , Ufcd ‘ n 3 bad fcnfc 5 as > an Z th °f darknefs. 
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3. Angel xn fcripture, fometimes means man of God, prophet 1 ' 
4 - Angel is ufed, m the ftile of love, for a bcauiiful perfon. 


Heav’n bids thee ! 

Thou haft the fwcetcft face I ever look’d on. 

Sir, as I have a foul, fhc is an angel. Shakefp. Henry 
c. A piece of monev anciently coined and impreiled with an an- 
gel, in memory of an obfenation of Pope Gregory, that the 
pagan Angli, or Englifh, were fo beautiful, that, if they were 
chriftians, they would be Angcli, or angels. The coin was rated 

at ten {hillings. L 

Take an empty bafon, put an angel of gold, or what you 
will, into it ; then go fo far from the bafon, till you cannot ice 
the angel, becaufe it is not in a right line; then fill the bafon 
with water, and you will fee it out of its place, becaule °t the 
reflation. ’ Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N c 762. 

Coufin, away for England ; hafte before, 

And, ere our coming, fee thou {hake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots^ their imprifon’d angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shakefpeare s King John, 

A'ngel. adj. Refcmbling angels ; angelical. 

1 have mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 

To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent {hames 

In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blufhes. 

Shakefpeare' s Much ado about Nothing. 
Or virgins vifited by angel powers, 

With golden crowns and wreathes of heav’nly flow’rs. 

Pope's Rape of the Lock . 
A'NCEL-LiKfi. adj. [from angel uni like.] Refembling an angel. 
In hcav’n itfelf thou Cure wer’t dreft 
With that angel-like difguife. Waller . 

A'ngel shot. n.f. [from angel and fiat.] Chain {hot, being 
a cannon bullet cut in two, and the halves being joined toge- 
ther by a chain. Did. 

ANGE'LJCA. n.f. [Lat. ab angelica virtute.] The name of a 
plant. 

It has winged leaves divided into large fegments ; its ftalks 
are hollow and jointed ; the flowers grow in an umbel upon 
the tops of the ftalks, and confift of five leaves, fucceeded by two 
large channelled feeds. 

file fpecies are, 1 . Common or manured angelica. 2 . Greater 
wild angelica. 3. Shining Canada angelica. Mountain per- 
ennial angelica, with columbine leaves. 

The common angelica delights to grow in a very moift foil, 
and its feeds ftiould be Town foon after it is ripe. This plant is 
ufed in medicine, as are its feeds ; and the confe£tioncrs make 
a fweetmeat with its tender ftalks, cut in May. The fecond 
fort grows wild ; and the two laft forts may be propagated like 
the firft. Millar. 

ANGELICA. (Berry-bearing) [Aralia, Lat] 

1 he flower conlifts of many leaves, expanding in form of a 
rofe, which are naked, growing on the top of the ovary: thefe 
flowers are fucceeded by globular fruits, which are foft and fuc- 
culent, and full of oblong feeds. 

The fpecies are, 1 . Canada berry-bearing angelica. 2. Berry- 
bearing angelica, with a naked ftalk and creeping root. 3. An- 
gelica tree. 

The two firft are propagated either by fowing their feeds, 
or by parting of their roots. The th rd fort grows with us to 
the height of feven or eight feet, and is only propagated by 
leeds, which are frequently brought from America. * Millar. 
Ange'lical. adj. [ange icus, Lat.J 

1. Refcmbling angels. 

It difeovereth unto us the glorious works of God, and car- 
rieth up, with an angelical fwiftnefs, our eyes, that our mind, 
being informed of his vifible marvels, may continually travel 
upward. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

2. Partaking of the nature of angels. 

Others more mild 
Retreated in a filent valley, fing 
W itli notes angelical to many a harp. 

Their own heroick deeds, and haplefs fall 

By doom of battle. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 

3. Belonging to angels. 

It may be encouragement to confider the pleafure of fpecu- 
lations, which do ravifh and fublime the thoughts with more 
clear ange real contentments. Wilkins's Daedalus. 

Ange Lie alness. n.f [from angcica’.] The quality ofbcimr 
angelical ; rcfemblance of angels ; excellence more than hu^ 


man. 


Ange'mck. adj. [angelicas, Lat.] Partaking of the nature of 
angels ; angelical ; above human. 


• Here, happy creature, fair ange'ick Eve, 

Partake thou alfo. Milton's Paradife Loft, b v 

My fancy form’d thee of ange'ick kind, ' J 
Some emanation of th’ all beauteous mind. Pop. Elo to Ah,! 

A hue. I O T ' n ' f ' A mufiCal inftrumcnt > Somewhat refembling a 

A NGER n.f - [a word of no certain etymology but \Gth 
moft probability, derived by Skinner from an 5 <fsax. vex d 
which, however, feems to come originally from the Laun 

is f Unea/lncrs or difeompofure of the mind, upon the 
receipt of any injury. With a prefent purpofe of revenge. Locke. 

Ancer 
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Auger is like 

A full hot horfe, who being allow’d his way. 

Self-mettle tires him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Was the Lord difpleafed again!! the rivers ? was thine anger . 
againft the rivers ? was thy wrath againft the fea, that thou 
didft ride upon thine horfes and thy chariots of falvation ? 

Habb. iii. 8. 

Anger is, according to fomc, a tranfient hatred, or at leaft very 
like it. South. 

2. Pain, or fmart, of a fore or fwelling. In this fenfe it feems 
plainly deducible from angor : 

I made the experiment, fetting the moxa where the firft vio- 
lence of my pain began, and where the greateft anger alid fore- 
nei's ftill continued, notwithftanding the fwelling of my foot. 

Temple’s Mifcellanies. 

To A'ng eu. v. a. [from the noun.] To make angry i to pro- 
voke ; to enrage. 

Who would anger the meaneft artifan, which carricth a 
good mind ? Hooker , b. iv. § 12. 

Sometimes he angers me. 

With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 


Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
impoutio 
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There were fome late taxes and impofitions introduced, 
which rather angered than grieved the people. Clarendon. 

It anger'd Turenhe, once upon a day. 

To fee a footman kick’d that took his pay. Pope's Dial. ii. 

A'ngerly. adv. [from anger.] In an angry manner; like one 
offended. 

Whv, how now, Hecat, you look anger/y. Shak. Macbeth. 
Such jefter’s dilhoneft indifcrction, is rather charitably to be 
pitied, than their exception either angerly to be grieved at, or 
ferioufly to be confuted. Carew ’ s Survey of Cornwaf. 

Angio graphy, n.f [from ayfiiw and yffc.] A defeription of 
velfels in the human body ; nerves, veins, arteries, and lympha- 
ticks. 

Angio'logy. n.f [from dyfa , and *®y©-.] A treatife or difeourfe 
of the veflels of a human body. 

Angiomonospe'rmous. adj. [from dyf-To,, pie®, and cnrlgM.] 
Such plants as have but one finglc feed in the feed-pod. 

Angio'tomy. n.f. [from and Ti'fu-4, to cut.] A cutting 
open of the veflels, as in the opening of a vein or artery. 

A'NGLE. n.f. [angle, Fr. angulus, Lat.] The fpace inter- 
cepted between two lines interfering each other. 

Angle of the centre of a circle , is an angle whofe vertex, or 
angular point is at the centre of a circle, and whofe legs are 
two femidiameters of that circle. Stone’s Did. 

A'N G LE. it. f [angel. Germ, and Dutch.] An inftrument to 
take fifh, confifting of a rod, a line, and a hook. 

She alfo had an angle in her hand ; but the taker was fo ta- 
ken, that fhc had forgotten taking. Sidney. 

Give me mine angle , we’ll to the river there. 

My mufick playing far off, I will betrav 

Tawny finn’d fifh ; my bended hook fhall pierce 

Their flimy jaws. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

The patient fifher takes his filent hand. 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 

With looks unmov’d, he hopes the fcaly breed. 

And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. Pop. JVindf. 

To A'ngle. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To fifh with a rod and hook. 

The ladies angling in the cryftal lake, 

Feaft on the waters with the prey they take. Wa'lrr. 

2 . To try to gain by fome infinuating artifices, as fifhes are caught 
by a bait. 

By this face. 

This feeming brow of juftice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for. 

The pleafant’ft angling is to lee the fifh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait ; 

So angle we for Beatrice. Shak. Much ado about Nothing. 

A'ncle-Rod. n.f [angel roedc , Dutch.] The flick to which 
the line and hook are hung. „ . 

It differeth much in greatnefs ; the fmallcfl being fit for 
thatching of houfes ; the fecond bignefs is ufed for angle-rods , 
and, in China, for beating of offenders upon the thighs. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N° 656. 
He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furnifhes the whole 
country with angle-rods. Addifon. Spectator, N J 108. 

A'ncler. n. f [from angle.] He that fifhes with an angle. 

He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook, 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. Dry dm. 

Neither do birds alone, but many forts of fifhes, feed upon 
infeits ; as is well known to anglers, who bait their hooks with 
t j lern Ray on the Creation. 

A'ngmcism. n.f. [from Ang’us, Lat] A form of fpeech pecu- 
liar to the Englifh language; an Englifh idiom. 

A'xgober. n.f. A kind of pear. See Pear. 

A'ngrily. adv. [from angry.] In an angry manner ; funoufly; 
pcevifhly. 

I will fit as quiet as a lamb ; 

1 will not flir, nor wince, nor fpcak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron angrily. Shakefp. King John. 
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A'ngry. adj. [from anger.] 

1. Touched with anger ; provoked. 

Oh let not the Lord be angry, and I will fpeak : peradven- 
ture there fhall be thirty found there. Gen. xviii. 30. 

2. It feems properly to require, when the object of anger is men- 
tioned, the particle at before a thing, and with before a perfon- 
but this is not always obferved. 

Your Coriolanus is not much miffed, but with his friends- 
the commonwealth doth fland, and fo would do, were he angry 
at it. Shakefpcarc s Corialami. 

Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with yourfclvcs 
that ye fold me hither : for God did fend me before you to 
preferve life. Gen. \lv. 5. 

I think it a vafl pleafure, that whenever two people of merit 
regard one another, fo many fcoundrels envy and are angry at 
them. Swift. 

Having the appearance of anger ; having the effecl of anger. 

The north wind driveth away rain : fo doth an angry coun- 
tenance a backbiting tongue. Pros/, xxv. 23, 

In chirurgery, painful ; inflamed ; fmarting. 

Thisferum, being accompanied by the thinner parts of the 
blood, grows red and angry ; and, wanting its due regrets into 
the mats, firft gathers into a hard fwelling, and, in a fav days, 
ripens into matter, and fo difehargeth. JVjfetnan's Surgery. 

A'ncuish. n.f. [angoife, Fr. anger, Lat.] Exccflive pain either 
of mind or body ; applied to the mind, it means the pain of 
jbrrotu, and is feldom ufed to fignify other pallions. 

Not all fo cheerful feemed the of fight, 

As was her filler ; whether dread did dwell. 

Or anguijh in her heart, is hard to tell. Fairy Queen, l. i. 
Virtue’s but anguijh, when ’tis feveral. 


Shak. Henry IV. 


By occafion wak’d, and circumflantial ; 

True virtue’s foul, always in all deeds all. • Donne. 

They had perfecutors, whofe invention was as great as their 
cruelty. Wit and malice confpired to find out fuch deaths, 
and thofc of fuch incredible a ,Ajh, that only the manner of 
dying was the punifhment, death itfelf the deliverance. South. 

Perpetual anguijh fills his anxious breaft. 

Not flopt by bufinefs, nor compos’d by reft ; 

No mufick cheers him, nor no feaft can pleafe. Dryd.Juv. 

A'nguished. adj. [from anguijh.] Seized with anguifh; tor- 
tured ; exceflively pained. 

Feel no touch 
Of confcience, but of fame, and be 
Anguijh' d, not that ’tvvas fin, but that ’twas fhe. Donne. 

A'ngular. adj. [from angle.] Having angles or corners; cor- 
nered. 

As for the figure of cryftal, it is for the mod part hexago- 
nal, or fix cornered, being built upon a confufed matter, from 
whence, as it were from a root, angular figures arife, even as 
in the amethyft and bafaltes Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 
The diftanceof the edges of the knives from one another, a 
the diftance of four inches from the angular point, where the 
edges of the knives meet, was the eight part of an inch. 

Newton's Opticks.. 

Angul a'rity. n f. [from angular.] The quality of being an- 
gular, or having corners. 

Angularly, adv. [from angular.] With angles or corners. 
Another part of the fame folution afforded us an ice angu- 
larly figured. _ Boyle. 

A'ngu 1. arness. n.f. [from angular.] The quality of being 
angular. 

A'nculated. adj. [from angle.] Formed with angles or cor- 
ners. _ . 

Topazes, amethyfts, or emeralds, which grow in the nf- 
fures, are ordinarily cryftallized, or fhot into augulitcd figures ; 
whereas, in the flrata, they are found in rude lumps, like yel- 
low, purple, and green pebbles. Woodward’ s Nat. Hijlory. 

Angulo'sity. n.f. [from angulotts.] Angularity ; cornered 
form. DiP. 

A'ngulous. adj. [from angle.] Hooked '; angular. 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of folid bodies arc 
held together by hooks, and angulous involutions ; fincc the co- 
herence of the parts of tliefe will be of as difficult a concep- 
tion. Glairville' s Scepfts Scientifca. 

Angu'st. adj. [anguflus, Lat.] Narrow; ftrait. DiB. 

Ancusta'tion. n.f [from angujlus.] I lie ait of making nar- 
row ; ftraitening ; the date of being narrowed. 

The caufc may be referred either to the grumoufnefs of the 
blood, or to obf l ruction of the vein fomewherc in its paflage, 
bv fome angujlation upen it by part of the tumour. Wiftnutn. 

AnH'i la'tion. n.f. [ anhelo , Lat.] The adt of panting; the 
ftate of being out of breath. 

Anhelo'se. adj. [anhelus, Lat.] Out of breath; panting; la- 
bouring of being out of breath. tJ u ‘ 

A'niented. adj. [anneantir, Fr.] Fruftratcd ; brought to no- 
thing. 

Ani'chts. adv. [from a for <7/, and night.] In the night time. 
Sir Toby, you mud come in earlier anights-, your niece, 
my lady, takes great exceptions at your ill hours. 

7 1 6 Shakefp. Twelfth Eight- 

A'nil. n.f The fhrub from whofe leaves and ftalks indigo is 
prepared. ^ NIL£ 
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Ani'lenEss. 7 n.f [anilitas. 

(- J 


, Lat.] The ftate of being an old 

Asi'lity. J woman ; the old age of women. 

Xmable. Idj. [from animate.] That which may be puunto 

life, or receive animation. 

Animadversion, n.f. [animadverfo, Lat.J 

1 Rdproof ; fevere cenfure ; blame. 

He difmiffed their commiflioners with fevere and fhai p am- 
, r Clarendon , b. vm. 

2. Punifhment. When the objeil of animadverfion is mention- 
ed, it has the particle on or upon before it. 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is ufual to have the 
controvcrfy handled by pamphlets on both fidcs; without the 
leaft animadverfion upon the authours. M J 

3 11 An^cclcfiaftical ccnfure, and an ecclefiaftical animadverfion, 
are different things ; for a cenfure has a relation to a fpiritual 
punifhment, but an animadverfion has only a refpect to a tem- 
poral one; as, degradation, and the delivering the perfon over 
to the fecular court. Ayliffe s Parergon Juris Canonta. 

Anjmadve'rsive .adj. [from animadvert.] 1 hat has the power 

of judging. . . 

The reprefentation of objeils to the foul, the only ammad- 
verftve principle, arc conveyed by motions made on the imme- 
diate organs of fenfe. G/anvil/e's Siepjis Scientifca , c. 1 ’ . 

Animadve'rsiveness. n.f. [from animadverfive.] The power 
of animadverting, or making judgment. Di£l. 

To ANIMAD VE'RT. v.n. [animadverto, Lat.] 

1 . To pafs cenfures upon. 

I fbould not animadvert or. him, who was otherwife a painful 
obferver of the decorum of the ftage, if he had not ufed ex- 
treme feverity in his judgment of die incomparable Shakefpeare 
for that fault. Dryelen on Dramatick Pocjy. 

2. To inflidl punifhments. In both fen ft s with the particle upon. 

If the Authour of the univerfe animadverts upon men here be- 
low, how much more will it become him to do it upon their 
entrance into a higher ftate of being. Crew’s Cofmolog. Sacra. 

Animadve'rter. n.f. [from animadvert.] He that pafles cen- 
furcs, or infliits punilhments. 

God is a ftrict obferver of, and a fevere animadvert er upon, 
fuch as prefumc to partake of thofc myfleries, widiout fuch a 
preparation. South. 

A'NIMAL. n.f [animal, Lat.] 

1. A living creature corporeal, diftinil, on the one fide, from pure 
fpirit, on the other, from mere matter. 

Animals are fuch beings, which, befides the power of grow- 
ing, and producing their like, as plants and vegetables have, arc 
endowed alfo with fenfation and fpontaneous motion. Mr. Ray 
gives two fchemes of tables of them. 

Aninmls arc either 

Sanguineous, that is, fuch as have blood, which brcadie either 
by 

r Lungs, having cither 

f Two ventricles in their heart, and thofe cidicr 
y Viviparous, 

S j Aquatick, as the whale kind, 

A l Terrcflrial, as quadrupeds ; 

■ Oviparous, as birds. 

But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoifes, and 
ferpents. 

Gills, as all fanguineous fifhes, except the whale kind. 
Exfanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
(■ Greater, and thofe cither, 
j f Naked, 

I .3 ( Terrcflrial, as naked fnails. 
j ) ( Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttlc-fifh, tfc. 
j v Covered with a tegument, either 

j Cruftaceous, as lobfters and ciab-fifh. 

\ Teftaceous, either 
f Univalve, as limpets ; 

< Bivalve, as oyfters, mufcles, cockles ; 

^ ( Turbinate, as periwinkles, fnails, &c. 

Leffer, as in fed Is of all forts. 

Viviparous hiiry animals, or quadrupeds, arc either 
• Hoofed, which are either 
5 VV hole-footed or hoofed, as the horfe and afs; 
^Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
1 wo principal parts, called bifulca, either 
5 Such as chew not the cud, as fwine; 
f Ruminant, or fuch as chew the cud ; divided into 

Such as have perpetual and hollow horns, 
f Beef-kind, 
d, v \ Sheep-kind, 

L Goat-kind. 

Such as have folid, branched and deciduous horns, as the 
deer-kind. 

lour parts, or quadrifulca, as the rhinoceros and hipnono- 
tamus. ‘ 

L Cl awed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
{ rwo parts or toes, having two nails, as the camel kind ; 
l -Many toes or claws ; either 
3 Undivided, as the elephant ; 

\ Divided, which have either 
VOL. I. 
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Broad nails, and an human fhape, as apes ; 

^ Narrower, and more pointed nails, 
which, in refpect of their teeth, are divided into fuch as have 
Many fore-teeth, or cutters in each jaw ; 

{ The greater, which have 

\ A fhorter fnout and rounder head, as the cat-kind ; 

) 7 A longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind. 

( 'Fhe leffer, the vermin or weazel kind 
Only two large and remarkable fore-teerh, all which arc phy- 
- tivorous, and arc called the hare kind. . Ray. 

Vegetables are proper enough to repair animals, as being near 
of the fame fpecifick gravity with the animal juices, and as con- 
lifting of the fame parts with animal fubftances, fpirit, water, 
fait, oil, earth ; all which are contained in the fap they derive 
from the earth. Arbuthnot on Aliments • 

Some of the animated fubftances have various organical or 
inflrumental parts, fitted for a variety of motions from place to 
place, and a fpringof life within themfelves, as beafts, birds, 
fifhes, and infedts ; thefe are called animals. Other animated 
fubftances are called vegetables, which have within themfelves 
the principles of another fort of life and growth, and of various 
productions of leaves and fruit, fuch as wc fee in plants, herbs, 
and trees. Watts’s Logick. 

2 . By way of contempt, we fay of a flupid man, that he is a Jhtpid 
animal. 

A'nimal. adj. [ai imalis, Lat.] 

1. That which belongs or relates to animals. 

There are other things in the world of fpirits, wherein our 
ideas are very dark and confufed ; fuch as their union with ani- 
mal nature, the way of their adling on material beings, and 
the-ir converfe with each other. Watts's Logick. 

2. Animal functions, difiinguifhed from natural and vital, are the 
lower powers of the mind, as, the will, memory, and imagi- 
nation. 

3. Animal life is oppofed, on one fide, to intellePlual , and, on the 
other, to vegetable. 

4. Animal is ufed in oppofition to fpiritual or rational ; as, the 
animal nature. 

Anima'lcule. n.f [animalculum, Lat.] A final 1 animal ; par- 
ticularly thofe which are in their firft and fmallcfl ftate. 

W e are to know', that they all come of die feed of animal- 
cules of their own kind, that were before laid there. Ray. 

Anim a'liTY. n.f. [from animal.] The ftate of animal ex- 
iftence. 

The word animal there only fignifies human animality . In 
the minor propofition, the word animal, for the fame reafon, 
fignifies the animality of a goofe : thereby it becomes an ambi- 
guous term, and unfit to build the conclufion upon. Watts. 

To A'NIMATE. v. a. [animo, Lat.] 

1. To quicken; to make alive; to give life to: as, the foul 
animates the body ; man muft have been animated by a higher 
'power. 

2. To give powers to ; to heighten the powers or effeft of any 

thing. 7 

But none, ah ! none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute firings with vocal fouls infpire; 

Whether die learn ’d Minerva be her theme. 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heav’nly praife fo well 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell. Dtyd. 

3. To encourage ; to incite. 

1 he more to animate the people, he flood on hurh, from 
■whence he might be beft heard, and cried unto them with a 
loud voice. Knelled s Hijlory of the Turks. 

A nimate, adj. [from To animate.] Alive; pollelling animal 
life. 

All bodies have fpirits and pncumatical parts within them; 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are 
two : the firft is, that the fpirit of things animate are all con- 
tained within themfelves, and are branched in veins and fecret 
canals, as blood is; and, in living creatures, die fpirits have not 
only branches, but certain cells or feats, where the principal fpi- 
nts do refide, and whereunto the reft do refort: but the fpirits 
in things inanimate are Ihut in, and cut off by the tangible 
parts, and are not pervious one to another, as air is in fnow. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N 3 601. 

Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life. 

Of growth, fenfe, reafon, all fumm’d up in man. 

T , , , Milton's Par. Lojl, b. ix. /. 1 1 2 . 

I here are feveral top.cks there ufed againft the atheifm and 
idolatry of the heathens ; fuch as the vifible marks of divine 
w.fciom and goodnds in the works of the creation, the vital 
union of fouls with matter, and the admirable ft rue hire of ani- 
mate bodies, and the like. > c 

A'nim.v^. participial adj. [from animate.] Lively; vig“ 
Warriours flic fires with animated founds • b 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. 

A H t from "<*'•] The ftate of being 1\- 

An. M a'i ion. n.f. [from animate.] 

I. I he ait of animating of enlivening, 

^ P.’ants 
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Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the third day’s 
work. They are the fir ft producat , which is the word of ani- 
mation. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, cent. v. 

2. The ftate of being enlivened. 

A'nimativf. ad;, [from animate.] That which has the power 
of giving life, or animating. 

Animator, n.f. [from animate. ] That which gives life ; that 
which implants a principle of life. 

Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreflions of their motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themfclves to fituations, wherein they 
belt unite to their animator. Brown's Vu‘. Err. b. ii. c. 2. 
Animo'se. adj. [ animofitas , Lat.J P'ull of fpirit; hot; vehe- 
ment. Diil. 

Animo'seness. n.f. [from animofe.] Spirit; heat; vehemence 
of temper. Diet. 

Animo'sitv. n.f. [ animoftas , Lat.] Vehemence of hatred ; 
paffionate malignity. It implies rather the difpofition to break 
out into outrages, than the outrage itfelf. 

They were fure to bring pafiion, animofity , and malice enough 
of their own, what evidence foever they had from others. 

Clarendon , b.. viii. 

If there is not fome method found out for allaying thefe heats 
and animofities among the fair fex, one does not know to what 
outrages they may proceed. Addifon's Freeholder , N D 23. 

No religious feci ever carried their avcrfions for each other to 
greater heights than our ftate parties have done; who, the more 
to inflame their pafiions,have mixed religious and civil animo- 
fities together ; borrowing one of their appellations from the 
church. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England man. 
A'nise. ri.f [anij'um, Lat.J A fpecies of apium or parfley, with 
large fweet fccnted feeds. This plant is not worth propagating 
in England for ufe, bccaufe the feeds can be had much better 
and cheaper from Italy. A. i liar. 

The feed of this plant has a fweetifh tafte, intermixed with 
fomething pungent and bitter, is reputed an aromatick, and pre- 
ferred not barely as a carminative againft wind, but alio as a 
pectoral, ftomachick, and digeftive. Chambers. 

Yc pay the tithe of mint, and amfe , and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith : thefe ought yc to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. Alatt. xxv. 1 ; . 

A'nker. n.f. [aneker, Dut.j A liquid mcafure chiefly ufed at 
Aniftcrdam. It is the fourth part of the awm, and contains two 
ftekans : each ftekan confifts of fixteen mengles ; the mengle 
being equal to two of our wine quarts. Chambers. 

A'nkle. n.f. [ancleop. Sax. anckel, Dutch.] The joint which 
joins the foot to the leg. 

One of his ankles was much fivellcd and ulcerated on the in- 
fide, in feveral places. Wifeman. 

My ftmple fyftem Ihall fuppofe. 

That Alma enters at the toes ; 

That then {he mounts by juft degrees 
Up to the ankles , legs and knees. Prior. 

A'nklk-bone. n.f. [from ankle and bone. ] The bone of the 
ankle. 

The {hin-bone, from the knee to the inftep, is made by fha- 
dowing one half of the leg with a fingle fhadow, the ankle-bone 
will Ihew itfelf by a fhadow given underneath, as the knee. 

Peaeham on Drawing. 

A'nn alist. n.f. [from annals.’] A writer of annals. 

I wonder my author Ihould be offended, efpecially fmcc their 
own annalijl has given the fame title to that of Syrmium. Attcrb. 
A'NNALS. n.f. without ftngular number, [annales, Lat.J Hif- 
tories digefted in the exaft order of time ; narratives in which 
every event is recorded under its proper year. 

Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 

O nymph ! the tedious annals of our fate ! 

Through fuch a train of woes if I fhouid run. 

The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done ! Dryd. Virg. 
We are allured, by many glorious examples in the annals of 
our religion, that every one, in the like circumftances of dif- 
trefs, will not act and argue thus ; but thus will every one be 
tempted to ad. Rogers's Sermons. 

A'nnats. n.f. without ftngular. [annates, Lat.J 

1, Firft fruits; bccaufe the rate of firft fruits paid of fpiritual liv- 
ings, is after one year’s profit. Cowell. 

2. MafTes faid in theRomifh church for the fpace of a year, or 

for any other time, either for the foul of a perfon dcccafed, or 
for the benefit of a perfon living. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To Anne'al. v. a. [aelan, to heat, Saxon.J 
x. To heat glafs, that the colours laid on it may pierce through. 
But when thou doft anneal in glafs thy ftory, 

then the light and glory 

More rev’rend grows, and more doth win. 

Which elfe fliews wat’rifh, bleak, and thin. Herbert. 
When you purpofc to anneal, take a plate of iron made fit 
for the oven ; or, for want thereof, take a blue ftone, which 
being made fit for the aforefaid oven, lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron. Peaeham on Drawing. 

Which her own inward fymmetry reveal'd. 

And like a picture {hone, in glafs anncaTd. Drydcn's Fables. 
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2. To heat glafs after it is blown, that it may not break. 

3. To heat any thing in fuch a manner as togive.it the tru 
temper. 

To ANNE'X. v. a. [armcelc, annexum, Lat. amtexcr , Fr.J 

1. To unite to at the end ; as, he annexed a codicil to his will 

2. To unite; as, a (mailer thing to a greater ; as, lie annexed a 
province to his kingdom. 

3. To unite a pofleriori ; annexion always prefuppofing fomethinrr • 
thus we may fay, punifliment is annexed to guilt ; but not •nalt 
to puniftiment. 

Concerning fate cr deftiny, of which the opinions of thofe 
learned men, that have written thereof, may be faft-ly received 
had they not thereunto annexed and faftened an inevitable ne- 
ceflity, and made it more general ar.d univerfally powerful than 
it is. Raleigh's Hiflory of the IVerld, 

Nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong, 

Butjuftice, and fome fatal cur In annex'd. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Adi ton's Par. Loff 
I mean not the authority, which is annexed to your office- 
I fpeak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your per- 
f °n. Di j den’s Juvenal, Dedication. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and annex hapni- 
nefs always to the exercife of it. Aiterburys Semens. 

The temporal reward is annexed to die bare performance of 
the aft ion, but the eternal to the obedience. Rogers's Sermons. 
Ann’e'x. n. f. [from To annex.] The thing annexed ; addita- 
ment. Bount. 

Failing in his firft attempt to be but like the higheft in 
heaven, he hath obtained of men to be the fame on earth, and 
hath accordingly aflumed die annexes of divinity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. ic. 
Annexation’, n.f. [from annex.] 

1. Con unction; addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable mindednefs, 
which Chrift fo vehemently recommends to us, we have his 
own promife, that the whole body will be full of light. Alatt. 
vi. that all other chriftian virtues will, by way of concomi- 
tance or annexation, attend them. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. Union ; coalition ; conjunction. 

Flow thefe annexations of benefices firft came into the church, 
whether by the prince’s authority, or the pope’s licence, is a 
very great difpute. Ayliffe's Parergon Jw is Canmiei. 

Ann e'xion. n.f. [from annex.] The act of annexing; addi- 
tion. 

It is neceflary to engage the fears of men, by the annexion of 
fuch penalties as will overbalance temporal pjeafure. Rogers. 
Annf.'xment. n.f. [from annex.] 

1. The aft of annexing. 

2. The diing annexed. 

When it falls, 

Each final] annexment, petty confluence. 

Attends the boift’rous ruin. Shakef scare' s Harriet. 

An ni hil a bee. adj. [from annihilate .] That which may be 
reduced to nothing; that which may be put out of exiftence. 
To ANNIHILATE, v.a. [ad and nihil am, Lat.J 

1. To reduce to nothin 1 ; to put out of exiftence. 

It is impoffible for any body to be utterly annihilated ; but 
that as it was the work of the omnipotency of God, to make 
fomewhatof nodiing; fo it required) the like omnipotcncy to 
turn fomewhat into nothing. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N J 100. 
Thou taught’ft me, by making me 
Love her, who doth neglect belli me and thee, 

T’ invent and practife this one way, t’ annihilate all three. 

Dome. 

He defpaired of God’s mercy ; he, by a decollation of all 
hope, annihilated his mercy. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 0. 

Whofe fricndftup can ftand againft aflaults, ftrong enough 
to annihilate the friendftiip of puny minds ; fuch an one has 
reached true conftancy. South. 

Some imagined, water fufficientto a deluge was created, and, 
when die bulinefs was done, difbanded, and annihilated. 

I Woodward's Natural Hifory . 

2. To deftroy, fo as to make the thing otherwife than it was. 

The flood that hath altered, deformed, or rather annihilated, 
this place, fo as no man can find any mark or memory thereof. 

RaLigh’s Hi/lory of the IVorld. 

3. To annul ; to deftroy the agency of , ny thing. 

There is no reafon, that any one commonwealth {hould an- 
nihilate that whereupon the whole world has agreed. Hooker. 
Annihila'tion. n. f. [ from annihilate. J The act of reducing 
to nothing. The ftate of being reduced to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very eflence of things, with- 
out which their utter annihilation could notchoofe but follow. 

Hooker , b. v. § f- 

That knowledge, which as {pints we obtain. 

Is to he valu’d in the midft of pain: 

Annihilation were to left- heav’n more : 

Wc arc not quite exil’d, where thought can fear. Drydtn. 
Annive'rsary. n.f. [anniverfarius, Lat.J 
1. A day celebrated as it returns in the courfeof the year. 

For encouragement to follow the example of martyrs, the 

primitive 
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-tahh, chriftians met at the placet of their nuttvnjonv, to 
Sc God for them, and to obferve 

. SlMsiJOcf: Dcf.na »/ D,f,. mt 

2. Waflof celebration, or performance, in honour ol the. 

ni Donneta’d never fee. Mt*. Drury, whom he hat made >- 
morril in his admirable anniverfaries. J 

revolution of the year ; annual ; yearly. 

The heaven whirled about with admirable celerity, 
conftantly finifhing its annherfary viciffituucs. raJ.t 

They deny giving any worihip to a creature, as 1 neon fi hen 

with chriftianity ; but confefs the honour ami eftee.n for the 

martyrs, which they exprelTed by keeping thc.r anmverfary 
davs," and recommending their example. Stillingfi. Defence. 
ANNO DO MINI. [Lat.J In the year of our Lord ; as, ,anr.o 
domini , or A. D. 170 ; that is, in the feventeen hundred and 
fifty firft year from the birth of our Saviour. _ 

Anno'isance. n.f. [from annoy, but not now in ufe.] 

It hath a double fignification, being as well for an\ hurt 
done either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or common 
river, or to a private, by laying, any thing that may breed in- 
fection, by encroaching, or fuch like means ; as alfo, for the 
writ that is brought upon this tranfgreffion. See Nosance, 
the word now ufed. . Blount. 

A'NNOLIS. n.f. An American animal, like a lizard. 
Annota'tion. n.f. [annotatio, Lat.J Explications or remarks 

written upon books ; notes. . 

It might appear very improper to publifh annotations, with- 
out the text itfelf whereunto they relate. Boyle. 

Annota'tor. n.f. [Lat.J A writer of notes, or annotations ; 
a fcholiaft ; a commentator. 

I have not that refpect for the annotators , which they gene- 
rally meet with in the world. Felton on the Clajfuks. 

To Announce, v.a. [artnoncer, Fr. annuncio, Lat.J 
X. To publifh; to proclaim. 

Of the Mefiiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets ; of thy birth at length 
Announc'd by Gabriel with' the firft 1 knew. Paradife Reg. 

2. To pronounce ; to declare by a judicial fentcnce. 

Thofe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious care, 

Who model nations, publifh laws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior . 

To ANNOY, v.a. [annoyer, Fr.J To incommode; to vex; 
to tcaze ; to moleft. 

Woe to poor man ; each outward thing annoys him ; 

He heaps in inward grief, that moft deftroys him. Sidney. 

Her joyous prefence and fweet company. 

In full content he there did long enjoy ; 

Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealoufy. 

His dear delights were able to annoy. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

As one who long in populous city pent. 

Where houfes thick, and fewers, annoy the air. 

Forth Willing on a fu miner’s morn to breathe 
Among the plcafant villages, and farms 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 445. 
Infefts feldom ufe their offenfive weapons, unlefs provoked : 
let them but alone, and annoy them not. Ray on the Creation. 
AnNo'y. n.f. [from the verb.] Injury; moleftation ; trouble. 
Sleep, Richmond, fleep in peace, and wake in joy ; 

Good angels guard thee from the boar’s annoy. Shakcfp. R. III. 

All pain and joy is in their way ; 

The things wc fearbringlefs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 

But in themfelves they cannot ftay. Donne. 

What then remains, but, after paft annoy. 

To take the good viciflitude of joy. Drydcn's Fables. 

Anno'yancf. n.f. [from annoy. J 

1. That which annoys ; that which hurts. 

A grain, a dull, a gnat, a wand’ring hair. 

Any annoyame in that precious fenfe. Shakcfp. King John. 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great annoyances to 
corn - Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. The ftate of being annoyed ; or aft of annoying. 

The fpit venom of their poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. Hooker, b. v. § 2. 

1 he greateft annoyance and difturbance of mankind, has been 
from one of thofe two things, force or fraud. South. 

F or the further annoyance and terrour of any befieged place, 
they would throw into it dead bodies. (Vitkins' s Math. Mag. 
Asno'yek. n. f. [from To annoy.} The perfon that annoys. 

A nnual. adj. [annuel, Fr. from annus, Lat.J 

1. That which comes yearly. 

Annual for me, the grape, the rofe, renew, 

The juice neftareous, and the balmy dew. Pope's Elf. on M. 

2. That which is reckoned by the year. 

The king’s majefty 

Does purpofc honour to you ; ’to which 
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Shakcfp. Henry VIII. 


A thou fund pounds a year, annual fuppert. 

Out of his grace he adds. 

3 ’ * Thc'dvir^S the winter of the roots of plants that arc an- 
nual, feemeth to be caufed by the over-expencc of £ hc f ap ; 

which being prevented, they will fuperannuate, W theyftand 

0 Bacon s Natural Hiflory, N 4-1”. 

W Fverv tree may, in fome fenfe, be (aid to be an adnuplphnt, 
both leftf, flower, and fruit, proceeding from the coat that was 
fuperinduced over the wood the laft year. Ray on the Creation. 

AT nuai.lv. adv. [from annual] Yearly ; every year. 

Bv two drachms, they thought it lufficient to fignify a heart, 
becaufe the heart at one year weigh ath two drachms, that is, a 
quarter of an ounce; and unto fifty years annually encrealcdi 
the weight of one drachm. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. c. 20. 

The whole ftrpngth' of a nation is the utmoft that a prince 
canraife annually from his fubjefts. S.iift. 

Annuitant, n.f [from annuity.] He that poflefies or re- 
ceives an annuity. 

ANNUITY, n.f. [annuitc, Fr.J 

1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or years. The diffe- 
rences between a rent and an annuity are, that every rent is go- 
ing out of land ; but an annuity charges only the granter, or 
his heirs, that have aflets by defeent. The fecond difference 
is, that, for the recovery of an annuity , no aftion lies, but only 
the writ of annuity againft the granter, his heirs, or fucceiiors ; 
but of a rent, the fame aftions lie as do of land. I he third 
difference is, that an annuity is never taken for aflets, becaufe 
it is 110 freehold in law ; nor {hall be put 'in execution upon a 
ftatute merchant, ftatute ftaple, or elegit, as a rent may. Cowcl. 

2. A yearly allowance. 

lie was generally known to be the fon of one earl, and bro- 
ther to another, who fupplicd his cxpence, beyond what his an- 
nuity from his father would bear. Clarendon. 

To Annu'l. v. a. [from radius.] 

j . To make void ; to nullify ; to abrogate ; to abolilh. 

That which eives force to the law, is the authority that en- 
afts it ; and whoever deftroys this authority, does, in effeft, 
annul the law. Rogers's Sermons. 

2 . To reduce to nothing ; to obliterate. 

Light the pure work of God to me ’s extinft, 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annuli' d, which might in part my grief have eas’d. 

Milton's Sdmpj'on Agonijles , /. 72. 

A'nnular. adj. [from annulus, Lat.J In the form of a ring. 
That they might not, in bending the arm or leg, rife up, he 
has tied them to the bones by annular ligaments. Chcyne. 

A'nnulary. adj. [from annulus, Lat.J In the form of rings. 
Becaufe continual refpiration is neceflary, the wind-pipe is 
made with annulary cartilages, that the fides of it mav not flag 
and fall together. Ray on the Creation. 

A'nnulet. n.f. [from anr.ulus , Lat.J 

1. A little ring. 


2. 


[In heraldry.] A difference or mark of diftinftion, which the 
fifth brother of any family ought to bear in his coat of arms. 

3. Annulets are alfo a part of the coat-armour of lcveral families ; 
they were anciently reputed a mark of nebilitv and jutifdiftion, 
it being the cuftom of prelates to receive their inveftiture per 
bacuu/n id annul urn. 

4. [I11 arcliitefture.J The fmall fquare members, in the Dorick 
capital, under the quarter round, are called amulets. 

5. Annulet is alfo ufed for a narrow flat moulding common to 

other parts of the column ; fo called, becaufe it encompafies 
the column round. Chambers. 

To ANNU'MER ATE. v.a. [amumero, Lat.J Toaddtoa 
former number ; to unite to fomething beforementioned. 

Annumera'tion. n.f. [annumeratio, Lat.J Addition to a for- 
mer number. 

To ANNU'NCIATE. v.a. [annuncio, Lat.] To bring tid- 
ings; to relate fomething that has fallen out: a woid not in 
popular ufe. 

A\ nuncia'tion day - , n.f. [from annunciate.] The day cele- 
brated by the church, in memory of the angel’s falutation of 
the blefled virgin ; folemnized with us on the twenty-fifth of 
March. 

Upon die day of the annunciation, or Lady-dav, meditate on 
die incarnation of our blefled Saviour : and fo upon all the fef- 
“vals of the year. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

A'nodyne. adj. [from d and oN.r.J That which has the power 
of mitigating pain. 

Yet durft (he not too deeply probe die wound. 

As hoping (till the nobler parts were found : 

But flrove with anodynes t’ afiuage the fmart. 

And mildly thus hermed’eine did impart. Dryd. Hind and P. 
Anodynes, or abaters of pain of the alimentary kind, are fuch 
tilings as relax the tenfum of the affected nervous fibres, as de- 
coctions of emollient fubftances; thofe things which deftroy the 
particular acrimony which occaflons die pain, or what deadens 
die fenfation of the brain, by procuring fleep. Arbuthnot. 
1 o A IN U IN L . v.a. [ osndrc , enoindre-, part, obit, enoint, Fr.J 
1. I o lub over with uiitTluous matter^ as oil* or unguents* 


Anihited 
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Anointed let me be with deadly venom. 

And die, ere men can fay, God fave the queen. Shak. R. III. 
Thou (halt have olive trees throughout all thy coafts, but 
thou {halt not anoint thyfelf with the oil : for thine olive (hall 
call his fruit. Dent, xxviii. 40. 

2. To fmear; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then in brazen caldrons born. 

Are pour’d to wafh his body, joint by joint. 

And fragrant oils the ftiffen’d limbs anoint. Dryd. /En. vi. 

3. To confecratc by unction. 

I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce filter 
In his anointed flefh flick boarifh fangs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Ano'inter. n.f. [from anoint.] The perfon that anoints. 

Ano'mausm. n.f. [from anomaly.] Anomaly; irregularity; 
deviation from the common rule. Die?. 

Anomali'stical. adj. [from anomaly.] Irregular ; applied in 
aftronomy to the year, taken for the time in which the earth 
paffeth through its orbit, diflinft from the tropical year. 

Ano'malous. adj. [« priv. and »,<«**©•.] Irregular; out of 
rule ; deviating from the general method or analogy of things : 
It is applied, in grammar, to words deviating front the common 
rules of inflection ; and, in aftronomy, to the feemingly irre- 
gular motions of the planets. 

There will arife anomalous difturbances not only in civil and 
artificial, but alfo in military officers. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

He being acquainted with fame characters of every fpeech, 
you may at pleafure make him underftand anomalous pronun- 
ciation. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and iron : to which 
we may join that anomalous body, quickfdver or mercury. 

Locke’s Elements of Eat ura l Philofopky. 

Ano'malously. adv. [from anomalous.] Irregularly ; in a 
manner contrary to rule. 

Eve was not folemnly begotten, but fuddenly framed, and 
anomaloufy proceeded from Adam. Brown’s V ulgar Errours. 

ANOMALY, n.f. [anomalie, Fr. anornalia , Lat. a'™** AO-.] 
Irregularity ; deviation from the common rule. 

If we (hould chance to find a mother debauching her daugh- 
ter, as fuch monftershave been feen, we mult charge this upon 
a peculiar anomaly and bafenefs of nature. South. 

I do not purfuc the many pfeudographies in ufe, but intend to 
fhew how moft of thefe anomalies in writing might be avoided, 
and better fupplied. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

A'nomy. n.f. [ » priv. and Breach of law. 

If fin be good, and juft, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is 
no fin, no anrny. Bramham againft Hobbes. 

Ano'm. adv. [Junius imagines it to be an elliptical form of fpeak- 
ing for in one , that is, in one minute ; Skinner from a and nean, 
or near ; Minjhew from on on.] 

1. Quickly ; foon ; in a Ihort time. 

A little fnow, tumbled about. 

Anon becomes a mountain. Shakefpeare’s King John: 

Will they come abroad anon ? 

Shall we fee young Oberon ? Ben John fan’s Fairy Prince. 

However, witnefs, heav’n . 

Heav’n, witnefs thou anon ! while we difeharge 
Freely our part. Milton's Par. Lojl, h. vi. I. 564. 

He was not without defign at that prefent, as {hall be made 
cut anon ; meaning by that device to withdraw himfelf. Clarend. 

Still as I did the leaves infpirc. 

With fuch a purple light they {hone, 

As if they had been made of fire, 

And fpreading fo, would flame anon. Waller. 

2. Sometimes ; now and then ; at other times. In this fenfe is 
ufed ever and anon. 

Full forty days he pafs’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, anon in fliady vale, each night, 

Or harbour’d in one cave, is not revealed. Par. Regained. 

Ano'nymous. adj. [xpriv. and £»>(**.] Wanting a name. 

Thefe animalcules ferve alfo for food to another anonymous 

• infeft of the waters. Ray on the Creation. 

They would forthwith publifh flanders unpuniflied, the au- 
thors being anonymous , the immediate publifhers thereof fculk- 
; n g Notes on the Dunciad. 

Anonymously, adv. [from anonymous.] Without a name. 

I would know, whether the edition is to come out anony- 
moujly , among complaints of fpurious editions ? Swift. 

Anore'xy. n.f. [»oj»i.<*.] Inappctency, or loathing of food. 

Quincy. 

Ano'ther. adj. [from an and other.] 

1. Not the fame. 

He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual diforder, muft 
of ncceflity find another rife of government than that. Locke. 

2. One more ; a new addition to the former number. 

A fourth ? 

Start eye ! 

What ! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom ? 
Another yet? — a feventh ! I’ll fee no more. Shak. Macbeth. 

3. Any other ; any one elfe. 

If one man fin againft another , the judge (hall judge him. 

3 1 Samuel ii. 25. 
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Why not of her ? preferr’d above the reft, - 

By him with knightly deeds, and open love profefs’d ; ( 

So had another been, where he his vows addrefs’d. C 

XT , , lf Drydeds Fables. 

4. Not one s felf. 

A man fliall have difFufed his life, his felf, and his whole con- 
cernments fo far, that he can weep his forrows with another‘s 
eyes ; when he has another heart befides his own, both to {hare 
and to fupport his grief. South. 

5. Widely different ; much altered. 

When the foul is beaten from its ftation, and the mounds of 
virtue are broken down, it becomes quite another thing from 
what it was before. South. 

Ano'thercaines. adj. [See AxoTHi-RGur ss.] Of another 
kind. 1 his word I have found only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the hafty fool, I might have had 
anothergaines hufband than Damct2s. Sidney. 

Ano'thergufss. adj. [This word, which though rarely ufed 
in writing, is fomewhat frequent in colloquial language, I con- 
ceive to be corrupted from another guile ; that is, of a different 
guife , or manner, or form.] Of a different kind. 

Oh Hocus ! where art thou ? It ufed to go in anotherguefs 
manner in thy time. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bud. 

A'ns at i- d. adj. [ay fat us, Lat.] Having handles ; orlomething 
in the form of handles. 

To ANSWER, v. n. [The etymology is uncertain ; the Sax- 
ons had anbyyapian, but in another fenfe ; the Dutch have ant - 
woorden. J 

1 . To fpeak in return to a queftion. 

Are we fuccour’d ? are the Moors remov’d ? 

Anfwer thefe queftions firft, and then a thoufand more, 
Anfwcr them altogether. Dryden's Spanifn Friar. 

2 . To fpeak in oppofition. 

No man was able to anfwer him a word. Matt. xxii. 46. 
If it be faid, we may aifeover the elementary ingredients of 
things, I anfwer , that it is not neceffary that fuch a difeovery 
{hould be practicable. Boyle. 

3. To be accountable for. 

Some men have finned in the principles of humanity, and 
muft anfwer for not being men. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

If there be any abfurdity in this, our author muft anfwer for 
it. Locke. 

4. To vindicate ; to give a juftificatory account of. 

The night, fo impudently fixed for my laft, made little im- 
preflion on myfelf ; but I cannot arjwcr for my family. Swift . 

5. To give an account. 

How they have been fince received, and fo well improved, 
let thofe anfwer either to God or man, who have been the au- 
thors and promoters of fuch wife council. Temple. 

He wants a father to proteft his youth. 

And rear him up to virtue. You muft bear 
The future blame, and anfwer to the world, 

When you refufc the eafy honeft means 

Of taking care of him. Southern’s Innocent Adultery. 

6 . To correfpond to ; tofuitw r ith. 

In water face anfwereth to face : fo the heart of man to man. 

Prov. xxvii. 19. 

7. To be equivalent to ; to Hand for fomething elfe. 

A feaft is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry : but 
money anfwereth all things. Eccl. x. 19. 

8. To fatisfy any claim or petition. 

Revenge the jeering and difdain’d contempt 
Of this proud king, who ftudiesday and night 
To anftver all the debt he owes unto you, 

Ev’n with the bloody payments of your deaths. Sh. Hen. IV. 
Men no fooner find their appetites unanfwered, than they 
complain the times are injurious. Raleigh's Lift, of the World. 

9. To aft reciprocally upon. 

Say, do’ft thou yet the Roman harp command ? 

Do the firings anfwer to thy noble hand ? Dryden's Perftus. 

10. To ftand as oppolite or correlative to fomething elfe. 

There can but two things create love, perfection and ufe- 

fulnefs; to which anfwer, on our part, 1 . Admiration ; and, 
2. Defire : and both thefe are centered in love. Taylor. 

11. To bear proportion to. 

He defired, that proper officers might fearch me ; for pro- 
bably I might carry feveral weapons, which muft needs be dan- 
gerous things, if they arfwered the bulk of fo prodigious a per- 
fon. Swift’s Gulliver's Tra.c's. 

12. To perform what is endeavoured or intended by the agent. 
Our part is, to choofc out the moft deferving objects, and 

the moft likely to anfwer the ends of our charity ; and when 
that is done, all is done that lies in our power : the reft muft 
be left to providence. Attcrbury's Sermons. 

13. To comply with. 

He dies that touches of this fruit, 

1 ill I and my affairs are arfwered. Shakefp. As you like it. 

14. To fucceed ; to produce the wifhed event. 

Jafon followed her count'd, whereto, when the event had an- 
fwered, he again demanded the fleece. Raleigh's Hift. of the W. 

Wcfee likewife, tli2tmuch water draweth forth the juice of 
the body infufed ; but little water is imbibed by the body: and 

tins 
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this is a principal cauli, why, In operations upon todies tor 
UL or alteration, the trial in great quantities doth not 

<■* ““ in “ ‘ “ d N- 

1 c To appear to any call, or authoritative fummons ; m which 
S fenfe, though figuratively, the following paffage may be, per- 

1U Thou k wert better in thy grave, than to anfwer, with thy 
uncovered body, this extremity ot the Ikies. Shakefp. K. Lea, . 

16. To be over-againft any thing. 

Fife ahfwers fire, and, by their paly beams, 

Each battle fees the other’s umber’d face. Shakefp. Heniy V. 

A'nsweR. n. f. [from To anfwer.] ... 

1. That which is laid, whether in fpeech or writing, in return to 

a Queftion, or pofition. t , . . 

It was a right anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that had 
fore eyes : If you have more pleafure in wine than in your light, 

wmc is gooa. , 

How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without be- 
ing able to give a ready anfwer to the queftions which he mail 
then put to us, about the poor and the affiifted, the hungry and 
tlie naked, the Tick and imprifoned ? Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

2. In law, a confutation of a charge exhibited againft a perfon. 

A perfonal anfwer ought to have three qualities ; it ought to 
be pertinent to the matter in hand ; it ought to be abfolutc and 
unconditional; it ought to be clear and certain. Aylijje's Par. 
Answer-jobber, n.f. [from anfwer and jobber.] He that 
makes a trade of writing anfwers. 

What difgufts me from having any thing to do with anfwer- 
jobbers, is, that they have no confcience. Swift. 

A'nswerable. adj. [from anfwer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made ; that which may be an- 
fwered; as the argument, though fubtlc, is yet anfwerable. 

2 . Obliged to give an account, or ftand the trial of an accufa- 
tion. 

Every chief of every kindred or family fhould be anfwerable , 
and bound to bring forth every one of that kindred, at all times 
to be juftified, when he fhould be required, or charged with any 
treafon, felony, tdc. Spcnfer’s State of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a phyfician fhould manifeftly 
preferibe poifbn to all his patients, he cannot bejuftly punifh- 
cd, but is anfwerable only to God ? Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more juftly laid to their charge, 
than toother men ; becaufe that would he to make church go- 
vernment anfwerable for the errours of human nature. Swift. 

3. Correfpondent. 

It was but fuch a likenefs as an imperfeft glafs doth give, 
anfwerable enough in fome features and colours, but erring in 
others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies, who, accompanying 
fuch as came to be regiftered among the worthies, brought forth 
children anfwerable in quality to thofe that begot them. 

Raleigh’s Hijiory of the World. 

4. Proportionate. 

Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge anjwerable ; add faith, 

Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love 

By name to come call'd charity, the foul 

Of all the reft. Milton’s Paradife LoJI , b. xii. 

5. Suitable ; fuited. 

The following, by certain eftates of men, anfwerable to that 
which a great perfon himfelf profeffeth, as of foldiers to him 
that hath been employed in the wars, hath been a thing well 
taken even in monarchies. Bacon's Ejfays. 

If anfwerable ftyle I can obtain 
Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 
Her mighty vifitation unimplor’d. = Milt. Farad. Loft , b. ix. 

6. Equal. 

There be no kings whofe means are anfwerable unto other 
mens defires. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

7. Relative; correlative. 

1 hat, to every petition for things needful, there fhould be 
feme anfwerable fentence of thanks provided particularly to fol- 
low, is not requifite. Hooker , b. v. § 43. 

Ansvverably. adv. [from anfwerable.] In due proportion; 
with proper correfpondence ; fuitably. 

The broader leas are, if they be intire, and free from iflands, 
they are anfwerably deeper. Brercwood on Languages. 

It bears light, and more aftivc forts, into the atmofphere, to 
a greater or Idler height, anfwerably to the greater or lefler in- 
tenfenefs of the heat. Woodwards Nat. Hi/lory. 

Answerableness. n.f. [from anfwerable.] The quality of 
being anfwerable. 

Answerer, n.f. [from anfwer.] 

' fjpoken** a ' lfwCrS * hc that *P caks in rcturn t0 what another has 
2. He that manages the controverfy againft one that has written 

liJmJri?' Un ? r in r an y writer to employ ignorance and ma- 
lice together ; hecaulc it gives his ar.fwcrer double work. Swift. 

. L :em< -”, Sax. which Junius imagines, not without 
pio^abdm, to have been firft contrafted tuamr, and thenfof- 
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teticd to ant.] An emmet; a pifmire. A finad inleft that 
lives in great numbers together in hillocks. , 

We’ll let thee to fchool to an ant, to teach thee tnerc s no 
lab’ring in the winter. Shakefp. King Lew . 

Mcthinks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 

Where when the feveral labourers I fee 

For children, houfe, provifion, taking pain. 

They’re all but ants, carrying eggs, ftraw, and grain. Dome. 

Learn each final! people’s genius, policies ; 

The ant’s republick, and the realm of bees ; 

How thofe in common all their {lores beftow. 

And anarchy without confufion know. Pope’s Ejf. on As an. 
Ant-bear. n.f. [from ant and bear.] An animal that feeds 011 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon infefts ; and fome live wholly 
upon them ; as two forts of tamanduas upon ants, which 
therefore are called in Englilh ant-bears. Ray on Jf reat ' on ‘ 
A'nt-hill, or hillock, n.f. [from ant and hill.] I he fmall 
protuberances of earth in which ants make their nefts. 

Put blue flowers into an ant-hill, they will be ftained with 
red ; becaufe the ants drop upon them their Hinging liquour, 
which hath the effect of oil of vitriol. Ray on Creation. 

Thofe who have feen ant-hillocks, have eafily perceived thofe 
fmall heaps of corn about their nefls. Aadijon. Guardian. 

A n’t. A contraction for and it, or rather and if it-, as, ant 
pleafe you ; that is, and if it pleafe you. 

Antagonist, n.f. [«>•> and a^u.fu.] 

1. One who contends with another; an opponent. It implies 
generally a perfonal and particular oppofition. 

Our antagonijls in thefe controverfics may have met with 
fome not unlike to Ithacius. Hooker's Dedication. 

What was fet before him. 

To heave, pull, draw, and break, he (till perform’d. 

None daring to appear antagonift. Milton’s Sampfon Agon. 

Is it not fit, that the hiftory of a perfon {hould appear, till 
the prejudice both of his antagonijls and adherents be fattened 
and fubdued. Addifon. Freeholder , N 3 35. 

2. Contrary. 

The fhort club confifts of thofe who are under five feet ; 
ours is to be compofed of fuch as are above fix. I hefe we look 
upon as the two extremes and antagonijls of the fpccies ; con- 
fidering all thefe as neuters, who fill up the middle fpace. 

Addijon. Guardian, N a ioS. 

3. In anatomy, the antagonift is that mufele which counteracts 
fome others. 

A relaxation of a mufele muft produce a fpafm in its antago- 
nift, becaufe the equilibrium is deftroyed. Arbuthnct on Diet. 
To Anta'gonize. v.n. [dill and dyw.&.] To contend againft 
another. Did?. 

Anta'lgick. adj. [from dll), againft, and oXy©, pain.] That 
which foftens pain ; anodyne. 

ANTANACLA’SIS. n.f. [Lat. from dlixvaxOMnt, from dUmaxoAn, 
to drive back.] 

1 . A figure in rhetorick, when the fame word is repeated in a dif- 
ferent, if not in a contrary fignification ; as. In thy youth learn 
fome craft, that in old age thou mayjl get thy living without craft. 
Craft, in the firft place, fignifies feience or occupation ; in the 
fecond, deceit or fubtilty. 

2. It is alfo a returning to the matter at the end of a long paren- 
thefis ; as, Shall that heart ( which does not only feel them, but hath 
all motion of his Ufe placed in them) lhall that heart, I fay, Sic. 

Smith’s Rhetorick. 

Antaphrodi'tick. adj. [from eiT>, againft, and dp^o.rr, Ve- 
nus.] That which is efficacious againft the venereal difeafe. 
AntapopleGticic. adj. [af,, againft, and an apo- 

plexy.] Good againft an apoplexy. 

Anta'rctick. adj. [«’>"i, againft, and elf* , the bear or nor- 
thern conflellation.] The fouthern pole, fo called, a-> oppofite 
to the northern. 

Downward as far as antardlick. Milton's Par. Loft, l. ix. 
They that had fail’d from near th’ antarclick pole, 
l heir treafure fafe, and all their veflels whole. 

In fight of their dear country ruin’d be, 

Without the guilt of either rock or fea. Waller. 

Antart hri’tick. adj. [«ili, againft, and xftf.i;, the gout.] 
Good againft the gout. 

AntastHMA'tick. adj. [from cult and dj&fix.] Good againft 
the afthma. 

ANTE. A Latin particle fignifying before, which is frequently 
ufed in compofitions ; as, antediluvian, before the flood ; ante - 
chamber, a chamber leading into another apartment. 

A'nteact. n.f [from ante and adt.] A former a£l. 

Ante ambula’tion. n.f. [from ante and ambulatio, Lat.] A 
walking before. ^ ZJ/J?- 

To ANTECE'DE. v. n. [from ante, before, and cedo, to go.] 
To precede ; to go before. 

It feems more confonant to rcafon, that the fabrick of the 
world did not long anteetde its motion. Hale's Orig. of Monk. 
Ant ece df.nce. n. f [from antecede.] T he aft or ftatc of go- 
ing before ; precedence. 

It is impolfible that mixed bodies can be eternal, becaufe 
there is neccfiardy a pre-exiftence of the ample bodies, and 
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an antecedence of their conftitutkm preceding the exigence of 
mixed bodies. Ha'.e s Origin of Mankind . 

Antecedent. ad j. [antecedent, Lit.] 

1. Going before ; preceding. Antecedents "fed, I think, only 
with regard to time ; precedent, with regard both to time and 
place. 

To aflert, that Gcd looked upon Adam’s fall as a fin, and p«- 
ni fired it, when, witliout any antecedent fin of his, it was im- 
poflible for him not to fall, feems a thing that highly reproaches 
efi'ential equity and goodnefs. South. 

2. It has to before the thing which is fuppofedto follow. 

No one is fo hardy as to fay, God is in his debt; that he 
owed him a nobler being : for exiilcnce muft be antecedent to 
merit. Collier of Envy. 

Did the blood firfl exift, antecedent to the formation of the 
heart ? But that is to fet the effect before the caufe. Bentley. 
Antece'dent. n.f {antecedens, Lat.j 
j. That which goes before. 

A duty of fo mighty an influence, that it is indeed the necef- 
far.- antecedent, if not alfo the direct caufe of a lin tier’s return to 
God. .... f outh - 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the relative is fubjoined j as, 
the man who comes hither. 

3. In logick, the fir ft propofition of an enthymeme or argument, 
confdting only of two proportions. 

Conditional orhypothctical propofitions are thofe whofe parts 
are united by the conditional particle if ; as, //"the fun he fixed, 
the earth mult move : if there he no fire, there will be no 
fmoke. The firfl: part of thefe propofitions, or that wherein the 
condition is contained, is called the antecedent , the other is called 
the consequent. ^ ^ atts 5 Logick. 

Ant r ce'dently. adn. [from antecedent.] In tne {late of ante- 
cedence, or going before ; previoufly. 

Wc confidcr him antecedently to his creation, while he yet 
lay in the barren womb oi nothing, and only in the number of 
poflibilitfes. South. 

ANTECESSOR, n.f. [Latin.] One who goes before, or leads 
another. . Did. 

Antecha'mber. n.f. [from ante before, and chamber ; it is ge- 
nerally written, improperly, aittichamber . J 1 he chamber that 
leads to the chief apartment. 

The emprefs lias the antichambers paft. 

And this way moves with a diforder’d haftc. Dryd. Aurengz. 
His antichambcr, and room of audience, arc httlc lquarc cham- 
bers wainicoted. Addfon on Italy. 

JNTEGU'R SOR. n.f [Latin.] One who runs before. Did. 
To A'ntedate. v. a. [from ante and do, datum , LatJ 

1 . To date earlier than the real time, fo as to confer a fictitious 
antiquity. 

Now thou haft lov’d me one whole day. 

To-morrow when thou leav’ft, what wilt theu fay ? 

Wilt thou then antedate fome new-made vow. 

Or fay, that now _ _ 

We arc net juft thofe perfons, which we were ? . Donne. 
By reading, a man docs, as it were, antedate his life, and 
makes himfefl contemporary with the ages paft. Collier's EJfays. 

2. To take fomething before the proper time. 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the blifs above. P ope’s St. Caciha. 

Antedilu'vian. adj. [from ante before, and diluvium a deluge.] 
j . Lxifting before the deluge. 

During the time of the deluge, all the ftone and marble of the 
antediluvian earth were totally diflelvcd. IVoedw. Nat. Htfiory. 
2. Relating to tilings cxifting before the deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, conduceable unto the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluvian chronology. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. vii. c. 4. 
Ant e riLu'vi an. n. f. One that lived before the flood. 

We arc fo far from repining at God, that he hath not ex- 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the antedilu- 
vians, that we give him thanks for contracting the days of our 
tr j a j Bentley’s Sermons. 

A'ntelope. n.f. [The etymology is uncertain.] A goat with 
cuiled or wreathed horns. . 

The antelope , and wolf both fierce and fell. Fairy Queen. 
Antemeri dian, adj. [from ante , before, and meridian , noon.] 
Before noon. 

Anteme'tick. adj. [**5, againft, and to vomit. J 1 hat 

which has the power of calming the ftomach ; of preventing or 
flopping vomiting. » 

Antemundane, adj. {ante, before, and mi/ndus, the world. J 
That which was before the creation ot the world. 

Ant 1 nu'mber. n.J. [from ante and number.] The number 
that precedes another. 

Whatsoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing to content 
of notes, is rather to be aferibed to the antenumber , than to the 
entire number, as that the found returneth after fix, or alter 
twelve ; fo that the feventh or thirteenth is not the matter, but 
the fixth or the twelfth. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N* 1 c6 . 
A'ntEPAST. n.f [from ante, before, and pajhim, to feed.] A 
foretafte ; fomething taken before the proper time. 

Were wc to expect our blifs only in the fatiating our appe- 


ANT 

tites, it might be rcafonable, by frequent antepajls, to excite 
our gull for that profufe perpetual meal. Decay of Pi ety . 

A'NTEPENULT. n.f. [antepenultima, Lat.j 1 he lafl fyllable but 
two, as the fyllable te in antepenult : a term of grammar. 
Antepile'ptick. adj. [<*»ii and mAas'Lc.] A medicine againft 
convulfions. 

That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diuretical, corals. 
pilptieal, we will not deny. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 

To A'ntepone. v. a. {antepono, Lat.] To fet one thing before 
another ; to prefer one thing to another. jy lR 

Antefredi'cament. n.f. [antcprcdicamentum, Lat.] Some- 
thing to be known in the ftudy of logick, previoufly to the 
doftrincof the predicament. 

Anteriority, n.f [from anterieur.] Priority; the ftate of 
being before either in time or fituation. 

Ante'kiour. adj. [anterior, Lat.] Going before, either with 
regard to time or place. 

If that be the anterieur or upper part wherein the fenfesare 
placed, and that the poftcriour and lower part, which is oppo- 
fite thereunto, there is no inferiour or former part in this ani- 
mal ; for the fenfes being placed at both extremes, make both 
ends anterieur, which is iinpoffible. Brozvn's Vulgar Errours. 
ANTES, n.f [Latin.] Pillars of large dimenfions that fupport 
the front of a building. 

Antesto'mach. n.f. [from ante, before, and Jlomacb.] A ca- 
vity which leads into the ftomacn. 

In birds there h no maftication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth ; but it is immediately fwallowed into a kind of 
antejlomach , which I have obferved in pifeivorous birds. Ray. 
Anthelmi'nthick. adj. againft, and a worm.] 

That which kills worms. 

Antbclminthicks, or contrary to worms, are things which are 
known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken upon 
an empty ftomach. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

A'nthem. n.f. [idtofw®-, a hymn fung in alternate parts, and 
fhould therefore be written anthymn .] A holy fong ; a fong 
performed as part of divine fervice. 

God Mofes firft, then David did infpirc. 

To compofc anthems for his heavenly quire. Denham. 

There is nopaflion that is not finely exprefled in thofe parts 
of the infpired writings, which are proper for divine fongs and 
anthems. Addifon. Spectator, N° 405. 

Astho'loGY. n.f [«*$<*« yi«, from u.XiSr, a flower, and to 
gather.] 

1. A colledlion of flowers. 

.2. A collection of devotions in the Greek church. 

3. A collection of poems. 

A'nthony’s fire. n.f. A kind of eryfipelas. 

ANTHRAX, n.f [i^at, a burning coal.] A fcab or blotch 
that is made by a corrofive humour, which burns the (kin, and 
occafions fharp pricking pains. Quincy. 

Anthropology, n.f [from man, and xiV, to dif- 

courfe.] The doCtrine of anatomy ; the doCtrine of the form 
and ftruCLire of the body of man. 

Anthropo'pathy. n.f. man, and -sra?©, pafllon.] 

The fenfibility of man ; the paflions of man. 
ANTHROPOPHAGI. n f. It has no fmgular. [a> 9 5 -««©., man, 
and pdyu, to eat.] 

Man-eaters ; cannibals ; thofe that live upon human flelh. 

The cannibals that each other eat. 

The anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 
Do grow beneath their (houlders. Shakefp. Othello. 

Anthropophagi's ian. n.f. A ludicrous word, formed bvr 
Shakefpcare from anthropophagi, for the fake of aformidablefound. 

Go, knock, and call ; he’ll fpeak like an anthropephaginian 
unto thee : knock, I fay. ^ Shakefp. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 
Anthropo'ph ag v. n. f. [«mS 4 » > b 7 , &-, a man, and Quyx, to eat.] 
The quality’ of eating human flefh, or man-eating. 

Upon (lender foundations was raifed the anthropophagy of 
Diomedes his horfes. Brown's V uigar Errours, b. i c. 6. 

Anthropo'sophy. n.f [afl^i-r©, man, and ccpii «, wifdom.] 
The knowledge of the nature of man. 

Anthypno'tick. adj. [from afli, againft, and i—©, flccp.J 
That whicli has the power of preventing fleep ; that which is 
efficacious againft a lethargy. . 

Anth ypocHoNDRi'ACK.fl^'.ffrom aVi:, againft, and 
. Good againft hypochondriack maladies. 

ANTHlVOPHOR A. n.f. A figure in rhetoric*, 

which fignifies a contrary illation, or inference, and is when an 
obicClion is refuted or difproved by the oppofition of a contrary 
fentence. . . Smith’s Rhetor, ck. 

Anthvste'rick. adj. [from <*’>11, againft, and trtj©.] *-joo 
againft hyftericks. . , 

ANTI, [a.:..] A particle much ufed in compofition with worm 
derived from the Greek, and fignifies contrary to ; as, antimo 
narchical , oppofite to monarchy. 

Antia'cid. adj. [from «7B, and acidus, four.] Contrary to ou. 
ncis * alkalis. 

Oils are antiacids, fo far as they blunt acrimony ; but as the) 
are hard of digeftion, they produce acrimony of another iorr. 

z Arbuthnot on Ar.nunts- 

Asti- 
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This word is corruptly 


ANT 


a bad 

AnTICBACH E'C^G^. L“ — cii ’ e ° f a bad conftitation. 

’ written for ante- 

A.t.ch.i'st .*»• U ’™ *. in *’ " 4 


Antichamber 

chamber ; winch fee. 


Op- 


po^e t° chrifcamty; op preffed fort of men, the minifters, 

n. f [from antichrjlian .] Oppofition or 


of heaven. 

Astichri'stianism. 

one another the ZtliriJlheJ Contrariety 


Antichristia'nity 

A :SS. n.f [iS, againft, and vt-V , time.] Devia- 
tion from the right order or account of ^t.me. 

'r aTMTI’CIPATE. v. a. {antieipo, Lat.}. . 

I°To take^ fomething fooneJ than another, fo as to prevent him 

tH GoXh uken care to anticipate and prevent every man, to 

draw him early into his church ; to g.ve piety the pr« pofleffion, 
n ,l fo to engage him in holinefs. Hammonds Fundamentals. 
z . To take up°bSore the time, at which any thing might be re- 

£Ul ffind I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace, 
before I come to him ; but I am of the temper of kmgs, who 




are forV^rA money', no matter how they pay it. Dryd Fab. 

3 . To foretafte, or take an impreflion of lometning, which is 

not vet. as if it really was. . . , , , 

The life of the defperatc equals the anxiety of death, who 
hut r.ct the life of the damned, and anticipate the delations of 

Brown's V ulgar Errours, u. 1. c. 2, 
Why fliould v/c 

Anticipate our forrows ? tis like thofe 

That die for fear of death. _ . Denham s Sophy: 

a To prevent any thing by crouding in before it; to preclude. 

' 1 ime, thou anticipafjl my dread exploits : 

The flighty purpofe never iso’ertook, 

Unlcfi the deed go with it. Slaktfpeare s Macbeth. 

I am fo far from pretending to inftruct the profefiion, or an- 
ticipating their directions to fuch as arc under their government. 
t 0 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

If our Apoftle had maintained fuch an anticipating principle 
engraven upon our fouls before all exercife of reaf.n ; what 
did he talk of feeking the Lord, feeing that the knowledge of 
him was innate and perpetual. Bentleys Sermons. 

Anticipation, n.f. [from anticipate .] 

1. The aCt of taking up fomething before its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four days too late, 
by reafon of the aforefaid anticipation , and our neglect of it. 

Holder on Time. 

2. Foretafte. 

It is not enough to he mifernblc when the time comes, un- 
lcfs we make ourfelvcs fo beforehand, and by anticipation. 

L’Ejlrange. 

If we really live under the hope of future happinefs, wc ftiall 
tafte it by way of anticipation and forethought, an image of it 
will meet our minds often, and ftay there, as all pleating ex- 
pectations do. Atterburys Sermons. 

3. Opinion implanted before the reafons of that opinion can be 
known. 

The eaft and weft, the north and fouth, have the fame anti- 
cipation concerning one fupremedifpofer of things. Stilling feet. 

What nation is there, that, without any teaching, have not 
a kind of anticipation, or preconceived notion of a Deity ? 

Denham’ s Plyyjico-Tkeology . 
A'ntick. adj. [probably from antiquus, ancient, as things out of 
ule appear old.] Odd ; ridiculoufly wild ; buffoon in gefticu- 
lation. 

What ! dares the flave 
Come hither cover’d with an antick face, 

And fleer and fcorn at ourfolcmnity ? Shakefp. Rom. & Jul. 

Of all our antick fights, and pageantry. 

Which Engiifh idiots run in crouds to fee. Dryden. 

The prize was to he conferred upon the whiftler, that could 
go through his tunc without laughing, though provoked by the 
antick poftures of a merry Andrew, who was to play tricks. 

Addfon. Spectator, N° 179. 

A'ntick. k. f. 

1. He that plays aaticks ; he that ufes odd gefticulation : a buf- 
foon. 

Within the hollow crown, 

'1 hat rounds the mortal temples of a king. 

Keeps death his court ; and there the antick fits, 

Scoffing his ftate. Shakefp. Richard II. 

If you fhould fmilc, lie grows impatient. — 

Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves, 

W ere he the verieft antick in die world. Shakefp. Tam. Shr. 

2. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail, and curious mold. 

Woven with antieks, and wild imagery. Fairy Queen, h. ii. 


For ev’n at firft reflexion fhc efpies 
Such toys, fuch antieks, and fuch unities, 

As flic retires and fhrmks tor fhame and fuir. /• 

To A'ntick. v. a. [from antick.] 1 o make antieks. 

Mine own tongue 

Splus wlue i, »* 

A'KT^fv. l: lu . -* 

odd poftures, or wild gefticulations. 

Scrambling, outfacing, faftnon-mongr.ng boys 

That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, and iU «. > 

Go antickly, and thew an outward hideoufneis, 

And Ibcak of half a dozen dangerous words. 

Ana lpeax or nan ^ ^ ^ ^ Nothv .^ 

ANTICLIMAX, n.f [from ~i. and*v^ 4 .] A ientence in 
which the laft part is lower than the firft. . • n 

A certain figure which was unknown to the ancients, is cal 
ed by fome an anticlimax. Addifon s > lag xan 

This diftich is frequently mentioned as an example. 

Next comes Dalhoufiey die great god of war. 

Lieutenant col’ncl to the earl of Mar. 

Anticonvu'lsive. adj. [from againft, and cot.^.i.j.^r. j 

Good againft convulfions. ... r . . . 

Whatfoever produces an inflammatory difpofition in the 
blood, produces the afthma, as anti cornu Jive medicines. Flayer. 
A’NTJCUR. n.f [from « , againft, and cor, the heart.] 

A preternatural fwelling of a round figure, occaiioned by a 
(anguine and bilious humour, and appearing in a horie s brealt, 
oppofite to his heart. An anticor may kill a horfe, unltds it 
be brought to a fuppuration by good remedies. Farrier s Die ■ . 
Antico'urtier. n.f. [from a»i*, againft, and courtier. J Gnc 
that oppofes the court. 

Anti dotal, adj. [lrom antidote.] I hat which has the quality 
of an antidote, or the power of counteracting poifon. 

That bezoar is antidotal, we (hall not deny. Brown s V. Err. 
A'ntidoTe. n.f. [«'iV>. antidotus, Lat. a thing given in op- 
pofition to fomething elfe.j 

A medicine given to expel the mifehiefs of another, as of 
poifon. ~ Quincy. 

Truft not the phyfician, 

His antidotes are poifon, and he flays 

More than you rob. Shakefp. Timon. 

What fool would believe diat antidote delivered by Pierus 
againft the fting of a fcorpion ; to fit upon an a(s, with one’s 
face towards his tail. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 7. . 

Poifon will work againft the ftars : beware; 

For ev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryden jun. Juv. Sat. 

Antidysente'rick. adj. [from againft, and dyfenterla , a 
bloody flux. ] Good againft the bloody flux. 

Antife'brile. adj. [from a >i., againft, and felris, a fever.] 
Good againft fevers. 

Antifebrile medicines check the ebullition. Flayer. 

Antilo'g ARITHM. n.f [from «»S, againft, and logarithm.] 

The complement of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or fe- 
cant; or the difference of that logarithm from the logarithm 
of ninety degrees. Chambers. 

Anti'logy. n. f [a»l*x&yi«.] A contradi< 5 !ion between any words 
and paflages in an authour. Diet. 

Anti'loqdist. n.f. [from s»T, againft, and loquor, to fpeak.] 

A contradictor. Did. 

Antimon a'rchic al. adj. [from againft, and f* go- 
vernment by a fingle perfon.] Againft government by a fingle 
perfon. 

When he fpied the ftatuc of king Charles in the middle of 
the croud, and mod of the kings ranged over their heads, he 
concluded that an antimonarcbical aflembly could never choofe 
fuch a place. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 47. 

Antimona'rchicalness. n.f. [from antimonarcbical.] The 

quality of being an enemy to regal power. 

Antimo'nial. adj. [from antimony.] Made of antimony; 
having the qualities of antimony ; relating to antimony. 

They were got out of the reach of antimonial fumes. Grav , 
'Though antimonial cups prepar’d with art. 

Their force to wine through ages fhould impart ; 

This difiipation, this profufe expence. 

Nor (brinks their fize, nor waftes their (lores immenfe. 

Blackmore on the Creation. 
A'NTIMONY. n.f. [The ftibium of the ancients, by the 
Greeks called The reafon of its modern denomination 

is referred to Bafil Valentine, a German monk ; who, as the 
tradition relates, having thrown fome of it to the hogs, ob- 
ferved, that, after it had purged them heartily, they immedi- 
ately fattened ; and therefore, he imagiped, his fellow monks 
would be the better for a like dofe. The experiment, ho\v- 
ever, fucceeded fo ill, that they all died of it ; and die medicine 
was thenceforward called antimoine ; anti trunk.] 

Antimony is a mineral fubftance, of a metalline nature, h v- 
ing all the feeming characters of a real metal, except malleabi- 
lity ; and may be called a femimetal, being a foible glebe of 
fome undetermined metal, combined with a fulphurcus and 
ftony fubftance. Mines of all metals afford it; tut chiefly 
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thofe of ftlver and lead; that in gold mines is reckoned bed. 

It has alfo its own mines in Hungary, Germany, and France. 

It is found in clods or Hones of fcveral fizes, bearing a near 
rcfcmblance to black lead, only being lighter and harder. Its 
texture is full of little (hining veins or threads, like needles ; 
brittle as gafs. Sometimes veins of a red or golden colour are 
intermixed, which is called male antimony ; that without them 
being denominated female antimony. It fufes in the fire, though 
with fome difficulty ; and diffolves more eafily in water. When 
dug out of the earth, it is put into large crucibles, fufed by a 
violent fire, and then poured into cones, which make the crude 
antimony of the (hops. Of thefe cones the top is the pureft 
part, and the bafe the fouled. It deftroys and diffipates all me- 
tals fufed with it, except gold ; and is therefore ufeful in re- 
fining. It is a common ingicdient in fpcculums, or burning 
concaves ; ferving to give them a finer polifti. It makes a part 
in bell metal ; and renders the found more clear. It is ming- 
led with tin, to make it more hard, white, and found ; and 
with lead, in the calling of printers letters, to render them 
more fmooth and firm. It is a general help in the melting of 
metals, and cfpecially in calling of cannon balls. In pharmacy 
it is ufed under various forms, and with various intentions, 
chiefly as an emetick. It had no place in medicine before the 
fourteenth century ; and was generally neglecled, till Paracel- 
fus brought it into cllecm, in the beginning of the fixteenth 
century ; but much mifehief was done by it, till the proper 
methods of preparing it were, after a long courfe of experi- 
ments; difeovered. Chambers. 

Antinephri'tick. adj. [from eaU and k^itix©*.] Medicines 
good againlt difeafes of the reins and kidneys. 

Antinomy, n.f [from dill and ] A contradiction between 
two laws, or two articles of the fame law. 
Antjparaly'tick. adj. [from dfil and ■zufi.va-t?.] Efficacious 
againfl the palfy. 

Antipathe'tical. adj. [from antipathy.] Having a natural 
contrariety to any thing. 

The foil is fat and luxurious, and antipathetical to all vene- 
mous creatures. Howcl’s Vocal Farejl. 

Antipathetic alness. n.f. [from antipathetical.] The qua- 
lity or Hate of having a natural contrariety to any thing. 

Diet. 

ANTIPATHY, n.f [from dll), againll, and feeling ; 

antipathic., Fr.J 

1. A natural contrariety to any thing, fo as to Ihun it involunta- 
rily ; averfton ; diflike. It is oppofed to fympathy. 

No contraries hold more antipathy. 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

To this perhaps might be jullly attributed moll of the fym- 
pathies and antipathies obfervable in men. Locke. 

2. It has fometimes the particle againfl before the objcclof anti- 
pathy. 

I had a mortal antipathy againfl Handing armies in times of 
peace; becaufe I took armies to be hired by the mafler of the 
family, to keep his children in llavery. Swift. 

3. Sometimes to. 

Ask you, what provocation I have had ? 

The Hrong antipathy of good to bad. 

When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 

Th’ affront is mine, my friend, and fliould be yours. Pope. 

4. Formerly with ; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy with air ; and any liquid 
body, that is more denfe, they will draw, condenfe, and, in ef- 
fect, incorporate. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N° 80. 

JNTIPERPST AS IS. n.f. [from dUmAr**;, formed of dift 
and to Hand round.] The oppofition of a contrary 

quality, by which the quality it oppofes, becomes heightened 
or intended ; or the action, by which a body attacked by an- 
other, colledls itfelf, and becomes flronger by fuch oppofition : 
or an intention of the activity of one quality caufed by the op- 
pofition of another. Thus quicklime is fet on fire by the affu- 
lion of cold water ; fo water becomes warmer in winter than 
in fummer ; and thunder and lightening are excited in the 
middle region of the air, which is continually cold, and all by 
antiperiftafu. This is an exploded principle in the Peripatetick 
philolbphy. 

T h’ antiperijlafis of age 

More inflam’d his am’rous rage. Cowley. 

'Fhe riotous prodigal detefls covetoufnefs ; yet let him find 
the fprings grow dry, which feed his luxury, covetoufnefs lhall 
be called in ; and fo, by a Hrange antiperijlafis , prodigality lhall 
beget rapine. Decay of Piety. 

Antipestile'ntial. adj. [from d>?., againff, and pejlilential.] 
Efficacious againff the infection of the plague. 

Perfumes correct the air before it is attracted by the lungs ; 
or, rather, antipcjlilential unguents, to anoint the noffrils with. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

. INTI PHRASIS. n.f. [from alii, againfl, and a form of 
fpeech.] The ufe of words in a fenfe oppofite to their proper 

meaning. 

You now find no caufe to repent, that you never dipt your 
hands in the bloody high courts of juffice, fo called only by 
antiphrafs. South’s Dedication to his Sermons. 
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Anti'podai. adj. [from antipodes.] Relating to the countries 

inhabited by the antipodes. 

The Americans arc antipodais unto the Indians. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c . - 
ANTIPODES, n.f. It has no Jingular. [from againff, ; m( j 
croJi;, feet.] Thofepcople who, living on the other fide of the 
globe, have their feet diredtly oppofite to ours. 

We Ihould hold day with the antipodes. 

If you would walk in abfence of the fun. 

Shakefpeare’ s Maxhant of Venice. 
So (bines the fun, tho’ hence remov’d, as clear 
When his beams warm th’ antipodes , as here. IVallcr. 
A'ntipope. n.f. [from dill, againff, and pope.] He that ufurps 
the popedom, in oppofition to the right pope. 

This houfe is famous in hiftory, for the retreat of an anti- 

Addifon on Italy. 
in grammar, by 


pope , who called himfelf Felix V. 


A figure 

A man fludious of an- 


A NT. IPTO'SIS. n.f. [dtlivflwau;.] 
which one cafe is put for another. 

A'ntjqu a RY. n.f. [ antiquarius , Lat.] 
tiquity ; a collector of ancient things. 

All thofe arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the reliffe of 
an intelledl defaced with fin. We admire it now, only as an- 
tiquaries do a piece of old coin, for the (lamp it once bore. 

South’s Sermons. 

With lharpen’d fight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ infeription value, but the ruff adore. Pope. 

The rude Latin of the monks is dill very intelligible; had 
their records been delivered in the vulgar tongue, they could 
not now be underftood, unlefs by antiquaries. Swift. 

A'ntiquary. adj. [This word is improper.] Old; antique. 

Here’s Neilor, 

Inftructed by the antiquary times ; 

He muff, he is, he cannot but be wife. 

Shakefpeare’ s Troilus and Crrjfida. 

To A'ntiquate. v. a. [anti quo. Lax.] To put out of ufe; to 
make obfolete. 

The growth of chriftianity in this kingdom might rcafon- 
ably introduce new laws, and antiquate or abrogate fome old 
ones, that feemed lefs confident with the chriffian dodlrines. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 
Milton’s Paradife Loft is admirable. But cannot I admire 
the height of his invention, and the ffrength of his expreffion, 
without defending hlsantiquated words, and the perpetual harfh- 
ne(s of their found ? Drydcn. 

Almighty Latium, with her cities crown’d. 

Shall like an antiquated fable found. Addifon on Italy 

A'ntiquatedness. n.f. [from antiquated.] The (late of be- 
ing antiquated, worn out of ufe, or obfolete. 

ANTPQUE. adj. [antique, Fr. antiquus, Lat. It was formerly 
pronounced according to the Englifh analogy, with the accent 
on the firft fyllable ; but now after the French, with the accent 
on the laft, at lead in profe ; the poets ufe it varioufly.] 

1. Ancient; old; not modern. 

Now, good Cefario, but that piece of fong. 

That old and antique fong we heard laft night. 

Shakej'p. Twelfth Night. 

Such truth in love as th’ antique world did know, 

In fuch a ffile as courts might boaft of now. IVallcr. 

2. Of genuine antiquity. 

The feals which we have remaining of Julius Caefar, which 
we know to be antique, have die ftarof Venus over them. 

Drydcn s Virgil s /Ends, Pref 

My copper lamps at any rate, 

For being true antique I bought ; 

Yet wifely melted down my plate. 

On modern models to be wrought ; 

And trifles I alike purfue, 

Becaufe they're old, becaufe they’re new. Prior. 

3. Of old faftiion. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 

Array’d in antique robes down to the ground. 

And fad habiliments right well bcfecn. Fairy j^ticen, b. i. 

Muff he no more divert the tedious day ? 

Nor fparkling dioughts in antique words convey ? _ 

Smith to the Memory of Philips. 

4. Odd ; wild ; antick. 

Name not thefe living death-heads unto me ; 

For thefe not ancient but antique be. 

And fooncr may a gulling weather-fpy 
By drawing forth heav’n’s fcheme, tell certainly 
What faffiion’d hats or ruffs, or fuits next year. 

Our giddy-hcaded antique youth will wear. 

Antique, n.f [from antique, adj.] An antiquity 

of ancient times; an ancient rarity. .. 

I leave to Edward, now cariy of Oxford, my fcal of J uiiu * 
Csfar; as alfo another feal, fuppofed to be a young 
both very choice antiques, and fet in gold. Swift s Lay ' 

AntPqu £ ness. n.f. [from antique.] The quality of being a - 
tique ; an appearance of antiquity. , , 

We may difeover fomething venerable in the ar.tiqucn:j> 0 
the work ; but we would fee the defign enlarged, the figures 

formed, and the colour laid on. Addifon on the Georg nf 

, Anii- 


Donne. 


Donne. 
a remain 
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AktiWity. n.f [wtiqxitas, Lat.] 

>• °| d r“; S 3 !£ F$C and Go**, ** «ST « £ 
1 r nhrr the moil impartial hifforian, and the moil conlum 
m uc ffatefman of all antiquity. Addijon. Freeholder, J 5 1 
o The ncople of old times ; the ancients. 
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fcmicircle of the meridian, hut oppofite parallels. They Have 
precifelv the fame hours of the day and night, but oppofit 1-. 
£S» and , he nig!, cot thcon. is always equal toche davof .hn 



Thar fuch pillars were raifed by Seth, all antiquity has a- 
V owed!’ Raleigh’s Hijlory oj the JVorld. 

„ The works or remains of old times. 

J Asfor the obfervation of Madiiavel, traducing Gregory 

Great that he did what in him lay, to cxt.ngu.fli all heathen 
antiquities : I do not find that thole zeals laft long ; as it ap- 
jxsired in the fucceita, of Sabinian, who d,d revwe Aoto 
antiquities. 

a Old aee : a ludicrous fenfe. 

4 ‘ Is not your voice broken ? your wind fhort ? your chin 
double ? your wit Angle? and every part about you blaited 

whh - -a 1- ** ^Sf^fLrove. 

r. Ancientnefs; as, this ring is valuable for its antiquity.^ 
j\ttpsCII. n.f. It has no Jingular. [from «»"* and <nu%.] m 
geography, the people who inhabit on different Tides of the 
equator, who, confequcntly, at noon have their (hadows pro- 
jected oppofite ways. Thus the people of the north are An- 
tifdi to thofe of the fouth ; the one projc-aing their (hadows at 
noon toward the north pole, and the other toward the fouth 
j c Chambers. 

An riscoRBU'riCAL. adj. [from <*VB, againff, and fcorbutum, the 
feurvv.] Good againff the feurvy. 

The warm antijeorbutieal plants, in quantities, will occafion 
ftinkine breath, and corrupt the blood Arlmth. on Aliments. 
Antiscorbu'tick. adj. [from «il, againff, and fcorbutum, the 
feurvy.] Good againff the feurvy. 

'Fhe warm a/HiforbutiUs, animal diet, and animal falts, arc 
p ro p.. r> Arbuthnat on Diet. 

ANTIS PAS IS. n.f. [from III, againff, and o-aix, to draw.] 

'I he revulfion of aay humour into another part. 
Antispasmo'dick. adj. [from * 5 ;, againff, and the 

cramp.] That which has the power of relieving the cramp. 
Antispa'stick. adj. [from «>li and <ri-*r»*o-.] Medicines 
which caufe a revulfion of the humours. 

Antisplene'tick. adj. [from dill and fplenetick.] Efficacious 
in difeafes of the fpleen. 

Antifplenelicks open the obftruclions of the fpleen. Flayer. 
ANTI'STROPHE. n.f. [^i^cpr, from dill, the contrary way, and 
j -ppr, turning.] In an ode fuppofed to be fung in parts, the 
fecond ft anza of every three, or fometimes every fecond ftanza ; 
fo called becaufe the dance turns about. 

Antistrum a'tick. adj. [from »li and Jlruma, a fcrophulous 
fwelling.] Good againff the king’s evil. 

I preferibed him a diftilled milk, with antiflrumaticks, and 
purged him. Jyifcman’s Surgery. 

ANTITHESIS, n. f in the plural antithefes. [af.Sto-K, plac- 
ing in oppofition.] Oppofition of words or fentiments ; con- 
trail ; as in thefe lines : 

Though gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full. Denham. 

I fee a chief, who leads mv chofcn Tons, 

All arm’d with points, antithefes , and puns. Pope’s Dunciad. 
A'ntitype. n.f. [<wl.T!«r«s>-.] That which is refemblcd or (ha- 
dowed out by the type ; that of which the type is the reprefen- 
tation. It is a term of theology. Sec T 1 p f. . 

When once upon die wing, he foars to an higher pitch, from 
the type to the antitype, to the days of the Mcffiah, the afeen- 
fion of our Saviour, and, at length, to his kingdom and domi- 
nion over all the earth. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was the pried of the 
mod high God ; and imitating the antitype, or die fubftance, 
Clirift himfelf. Taylor’s IV n thy Communicant. 

AntityVical. adj. [from antitype . ] That which relates to 
an antitype ; that which explains the type. 

Antiv ene'real. adj. [from a:1i and ■yennra/.] Good againff 
the venereal difeafe. 

If a lues be joined with it, you will fcarcecure your patient 
without exhibiting antwenereed remedies. IVifeman’s Surgery. 
A'ntler. n.f. [andouiUier, Fr.J Properly the firft branches of 
a Hag’s horns ; but, popularly and generally, any of his 
branches. 

Grown old, they grow lefs branched, and firft lofc their 
brow antlers, or loweft furcations next to the head. 

Bi own’ s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 9. 
A well grown (lag, whofe antlers rife 
High o’er his front, his beams invade the (kies. Drydcn. 
Bright Diana 

Brought hunted u’ild goats heads, and branching antlers 
d^s, the fruit anj honour of her toil. Prior. 

AKTC/ECI. n.f. It has no fmmlar. [Lat. from and to 
inhabit.] In geography, thofe inhabitants of the earth, who 
live under the fame meridian, and at die fame dillance from the 
equator ; the one toward the north, and the other to the fouth. 
Hence they have the fame longitude, and their latitude is alfo 
VoT I ^ a dhTcrent denomination. They are in the fame 


ANTONOMASIA. n. f. [from *V!« and **>/**', a name.] A 
form of fpeech, in which, fora proper name, is put the name 
of Come dignity, office, profeffion, fcience, or trade ; or wne 
a proper name is put in the room of an appellative. I bus a king 
is called his majefty ; a nobleman, his lordffnp. We fay the 
philofopher tnftead ofAriftotlc, and the orator for Cicero, thus 
a man is called by the name of his country, a German, an Ita- 
lian ; and a grave man is called a Cato, and a wife man a bo- 

, ° Smith s Rhetoric k. 

lomon. . . 

A'ntre. [autre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A cavern ; a cave ; a den. 

With all mv travels hiftory : 

Wherein of antres vaft, and deiarts'idle, 0 

It was my hent to fpeak. Shakefp. Oth. . j . 

A'nvii.. n.f. [aenpille, Sax.] , 

1. The iron block on which the fmith lays Ins metal to be iorged. 

1 faw a fmith (land with his hammer, thus, _ 

The whilft his iron did on the anvil cool. Sheik. King John. 

On their eternal anvils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round. Drydcn , 

2\ Any thing on which blows are laid. 

Here I dip 

The anvil of my fword, and do conteft 

Hotly and nobly. Shakefpeare’ s Ccriolamis. 

3. Figuratively; to be upon the anvil, is to be in a (late of 
formation or preparation. 

Several members of our houfe knowing, fome time ago, what 
was upon the anvil, went to the clergy, and defired their judg- 
ment. Swift. 

Anxi'ety. n.f. [avxietas, Lat.] 

1. Trouble of mind about fome future event ; fufpenfe withun- 
eafinefs ; perplexity ; folicitude. 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the pains and 
difeafes of the body, but from anxiety and vexation of fpirit ; 
not only to enjoy the pleafures of fenfe, but peace of confci- 
cncc, and tranquillity of mind. Tillotfon. 

2. In the medical language, depreffion ; lownefs of fpirits. 

In anxieties which attend fevers, when the cold fit is over, a 
warmer regimen may be allowed ; and becaufe anxieties often 
happen by lpafrns from wind, fpices are ufeful. Arbuthnot. 
A'NXIOUS. adj. [anxius, Lat.] 

1. Diffuxbed about fome uncertain event ; folicitous. 

His penfive cheek upon his hand reclin’d. 

And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. Dry den. 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 

Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope, 

2 . Careful; full of inquietude; unquiet. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 

But ah ! the mighty blifs is fugitive ; 

Di (colour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come. 

And age, and death’s inexorable doom. Dryden’s Virgil. 

3. Careful, as of a thing of great importance. 

There being no writings we need to be folicitous about the 
meaning of, but thofe that contain truths we are to believe, or 
laws we are to obey, we may be lefs anxious about the fenfe of 
other authours. Locke. 

4. It has generally for or about before the objefl, but fometimes of. 

Who anxious of neglect, fufpecting change, 

Confults her pride, and meditates revenge. Granville. 

A'nxiously. adv. [from anxious.] In an anxious manner; fo- 

licitoufly ; unquietly ; carefully. 

But where the lofs is temporal, every probability of it needs 
not put us fo anxioufly to prevent it, fince it might be repaired 
again. South. 

Thou what befits the new lord mayor. 

And what the Gallick arms will do. 

Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. Drydcn. 

A'nxiousness. n.J. [from anxious.] The quality of being an- 
xious ; fufeeptibiiity of anxiety. 

A'ny . adj. [anij, emj, Sax.] 

1 . Every ; whoever he be; whatever it be. It is, in all its fenfes, 
applied indifferently to perfons or things. 

I know you are now. Sir, a gentleman born — Ay and have 
been fo any time thefe four hours. Shakefpeare’ s Winter's Tale. 

You contented yourfelf with being capable, as much as any 
whofoever, of defending your country with your fword. Dryd. 

How fit is this retreat for uninterrupted ftudy ? Any one that 
foes it will own, I could not have chofen a more likely place to 
converfc with the dead in. Pope’s Letters. 

2. Whofoever; whatfoever ; as diftinguiflied from fome other. 
What warmth is there in your affedtion towards any of thefe 

princely fuitors that arc already come. Shakej'p. Mcrcb. cfVcn. 

An inverted motion being begun any where below, continues 
itfelf all the whole length. Locke 

3* It is ufed in oppofition to none. 

I wound and I heal : neither is there any that can deliver out 
of my hand. ^ Deut. xxxii. 39. 

Aorist. n.f. [«k;.rSK] Indefinite; a term inthc Greek gram- 


mar. 
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AO’RTA. n.f. [«$.] Tl’.c great artery which rifes immedi- 
ately out of the left ventricle of the heart. Quincy. 

Ai’a'ce. adv. [from a and pace ; tliat is, with a great pace.] 

1. Quick; fpeedily: ufed of things in motion. 

Or when the flying libbard (lie did chace, 

Sire could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. F. Queen. 

Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’fter, 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace. 

And fmee methinks, I would not grow fo fall, 

Becaufe fweet flow’rs are flow, and weeds make hafte. 

Sha/efp. Richard III. 
He promis’d in his call a glorious race ; 

Now funk from his meridian, fets apace. Dryden’s Aurcngz. 

Is not he imprudent, who, feeing the tide making hafte to- 
wards him apace , will fleep till the fea overwhelm him. Tillotfon. 

2. With hafte; applied to fome action. 

The baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 

Th’ embroider’d king who fhows but half his face. 

And his refulgent queen. Pope's Rape of the Loch. 

3. Haftily ; with (peed : fpoken of any kind of progreflion from 
one ftatc to another. 

ThisTecond courfe of men, 

With fome regard to what is juft and right. 

Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milton s Par. Loji , 
The life and power of religion decays apace here and at 
home, while we are fpreading the honour of our arms far and 
wide through foreign nations. Atterbury s Sermons. 

If fcnflble plcafurc, or real grandeur, be our end, we fliall 
proceed apace to real mifery. Watts's ltnprov. of the Mind. 
Apaco'gical. adj. [from a-ay^yi ; compounded of «», from, 
and uyu, to bring or draw.] An apagogical demonftration is 
fuch as does not prove the tiling diredtly ; but fhews die im- 
poflibility, or abfurdity, which ariles from denying it ; and is 
alfo called reduflio ad impojfibile , or ad abfurdum. Chambers. 
Apa'rt. adv. [apart, Fr.] 

1. Separately from the reft in place. 

Since I enter into that queftion, it behoveth me to give rea- 
fon for my opinion, with circumfpc&ion ; becaufe I walk afide, 
and in a way apart from the multitude. Raleigh s Hijlory. 

The party difeerned, that the earl ofEflcx would never ferve 
their turn, they rcfolved to have anodier army apart , that ftiould 
be at their devotion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

2. In a ftate of diftin&ion ; as, to fet apart for any ufe. 

He is fo very figurative, thatrhe requires a grammar apart , to 
conftrue him. Dryden. 

The tyrant fliall demand yon facred load. 

And gold and veflels fet apart for God. Prior. 

3. Diftindtly. 

Mofes firft nameth heaven and earth, putting waters but in 
the third place, as comprehending waters in the word earth ; 
but afterwards he nameth them apart. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

4. At a diftance ; retired from the other company. 

So pleafe you, m idam. 

To put apart thefe your attendants, I 
Shall bring Emilia forth. Shakcfp. It' inter's Tale. 

Apa'rtment. n.J. [apartment, hr.] A pari of the houfe al- 
lotted to the ufe of any particular perfon ; a room ; a fet of 
rooms. 

A private gallery ’twixt th’ apartments led. 

Not to the foe yet known. Sir J. Denham. 

Pale as death, defpoil’d of his array. 

Into the queen’s apartment takes his way. Dryden’s Fables. 
The moft confiderablc ruin is that on the eaftern promon- 
tory, where arc ftill fome apartments left, very high and arched 
;it t op. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Apathy, n.f [«, not, and «ra&©-, feeling.] The quality of 
not feeling ; exemption from pallion ; freedom from mental 
perturbation. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Paflion, and apathy, and glory, and fliame. 

Milton's Paradtfe LoJl. 

To remain infenfible of fuch provocations, is not conftancy, 

but apathy. SoutL 

In lazy apathy let floicks boaft 
Their virtue fix’d ; ’tis fixed as in froft. 

Contracted all, retiring to the breaft ; 

But ftrength of mind is cxercife, not reft. Pope. 

APE. n. f [ape, Icelandic.] ’ 

j. A kind of monkey remarkable for imitating what he Tees. 

I will be more newfangled than an ape, more giddy m my 
defires than a monkey. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Writers report, that the heart of an ape worn near the heart, 
comforteth the heart, and incrcafeth audacity. It is true, that 
the ape is a merry and bold beaft. Bacon s A atural Hi (lory. 
With glittering gold and fpark-ling gems they lhine, 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 

2. An imitator ; ufed generally in the bad fenfe. 

Julio Romano, who, had he himftjf eternity, and could put 
breath into his work, would beguile nature of her cuftom : fo 
perfeClly he is her ape. Shakcfp. Winter s Tale. 

To Ape. v. a. [from ape.] To imitate, as an ape imitates hu- 
man aClions. 
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Apir.g the foreigners in every drefs, 

Which, bought at greater coft, becomes him lefs. Dryden 
Curfe on the ftripling ! how he apes his fire ! 

Ambitioufly fententious ! Addiforis Cato 

Ape'ak, or Ape'ek. adv. [probably from a pique.] In a p 0 ^ 
ture to pierce the ground. 

A'pepsy. n.f. [«77<4-.a.] Alofsof natural concodtion. Quinn. 
A'per. n.f. [from ape.] A ridiculous imitator or mitnick. 
Ape'rient. adj. [aperio, Lat. to open.] That which has the 
quality of opening ; chiefly ufed in medicine for gently pu r . 
gative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits ; and they be of 
three intentions ; refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. Bacon. 

Of the ftems of plants, fome contain a fine aperient fait, and 
are diuretick and faponaceous. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ape'ritive. adj. [from aperio, Lat. to open.] That which has 
the quality of opening the excrementious paflkges of the 
body. 

They may make broth, with the addition of aperitive herbs. 

Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Ape'rt. adj. [apertus, Lat.] Open. _ 

Ape'rtion. n.f [from apertus , Lat.] 

1. An opening ; a pallage through any thing; a gap. 

The next now in order arc the apertions ; under which term 
I do comprehend doors, windows, ftaircafes, chimneys, or 
other conduits : in fhort, all inlets or outlets. Wot tods Archit. 

2. The of opening ; or ftate of being opened. 

The plenitude of veflels, otherways called the plethora, when 
it happens, caufeth an extravafation of blood, either by ruption 
or apertion of them. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Ape'rtly. adv. [apert'e, Lat.] Openly; without covert. 
Ape'rtness. n.J'. [from apert.] Opcnncfs. 

In general, the freedom, or apertnefs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the elofenefs and muffling, and, as 1 may fay, 
lazinefs of fpcaking, render the found confiderably different. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
A'perture. n.f [from apertus, open.] 

1 . The ad of opening. 

Hence arifeth the facility of joining a confonant to a vowel, 
becaufe from an appulfe to an aperture is eafier, than from one 
appulfe to another. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

2. A11 open place. 

If memory be made by the cafy motion of the fpirits through 
the opened paflages, images, without doubt, pals througli the 
fame apertures. Gleinvi lie’s Sccpfts Scier.tif.ea, Prface. 

3. The hole next the objeCl glafs of a tclcfcope or microfcope. 

The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch ; hut the 
aperture was limited by an opaque circle, verfoiated in the mid- 
dle, Newton's Opticks. 

4. Enlargement; explanation: a fenfe fek cm found. 

It is too much untwifted by the do&oro, and, like philofo- 
phy, made intricate by explications, and difficult by the aper- 
ture and diflolution of diftin&ions. Taylor's Worthy Conmame. 
Ape'talous. adj. [of «, priv. and «irxx«, a leaf.] Without 
petala or flower leaves. 

Apl'talousness. n.f. [from apcialous.] Being without leaves. 
APEX, n.f apices , plur. [Lat.] The tip or point of any 
thing. 

The apex, or lelfer end of it, is broken off. Woodward. 
APHJE’RESIS. n. f [dtpaii * ,{.] A figure in grammar that 
takes away a letter or fyllablc from the beginning of a word. 
AP HE’ LION, n.f aphelia, plur. [from** , and the fun.] 
That part of the orbit of a planet, in w hich it is at the point re- 
moteft from the fun. 

The reafon why the comets move not in the zodiack, is t 
that, in their aphelia, they may be at the greateft diftanccsfrom 
one another; and confequently difturb one another s motions 
the leaft that may be. Cheyne’s P hilofoph. Principles. 

APHETA. n.f. [with aftrologers.] The name of the plant, 
whicli is imagined to be the giver or difpofer of life in a nau- 
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vity. 


Aphe'tical. adj. [from apheta.] Relating to the apheta. 

Aphila'nthropy. n.f [*, without, and love of 

mankind.] Want of love to mankind. 

A'phony. n.f. [*', without, and fpeech.] A lofs of fpeecn. 

J Quincy. 

A'PHORISM. n.f. [dp^.] A maxim ; a precept con- 
traded in a fhort fentence ; an unconnected pofition. 

He will eafily difeern how little of truth there is in the mul- 
titude; and though fometimes they are flattered with that apko- 
rifm, will hardly believe the voice of the people to be the voice 
of God. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 1. c. v 

I fliall at prefent confider the aphorifm , that a man of re 1- 
gion and virtue is a more ufeful, and confequently a more va- 
luable member of a community. Rogers s Scrmsns.^ 

Aphori'stical. adj. [from aphorifm.] In the form of an ap 0 
rifm ; in feparate and unconncded fentences. 

Aphori'sticall v. adv. [ from apborijlical, . ] In the form o 
aphorifm. c , f 

Thefe being carried down, do feldom inifs a cure or t 
mcr, as Hippocrates doth likeways aphorijlically tell us. 

r Harvey on Confumptiom. 

2 APHRO- 


/ f [front apis, Lat. a bee.] The place where bees 

are Thofe who are (killed in bees, when they fee a foreign 
fwann aooroaching to plunder their hives, have a trick to di 
vert them into fome neighbouring apiary, there to ma te w -a 


AP^EsVa^rL [Lat. from the top.] Little knobs 

th ir prow on the tops 1 of the ftamina, in the middle of a flower. 
They are commonly of a dark purplifh colour. By the micro- 
fcone they have been difcoveied to be a fort of capful* fmina- 
L, or feed veflels, containing in them finall globular, and often 
oval particles, of various colours, and gxqu.l.tely formeffl^ 

Api'ece. adv. [from a for each, and piece, orfhare.] To the 

nart or (hare of each. ... • <- 

’ Men in whofe mouths at firft founded nothing but mortifi- 
cation, ’were come to think they might lawfully have fix or 
feven wives apiece. Hooker, Preface. 

1 have to night difpatched fixteen bufinefTes, a month s length 
aliccc, by an atftrad of fuccefs. Shak. AWs well that ends well. 

‘ o n e copy of this paper may ferve a dozen of you, which will 
be lefs than a farthing apiece. Swift. 

A'pish .adj. [Isom ape.] _ , 

1. Having the qualities of an ape; imitative. 

Report of fafhions in proud Italy, 

Whofe manners ftill our tardy, apijh nation _ 

Limps after, in bafe aukward imitation. Shak. Richard II. 

2. Foppilh; atteded. 

Becaufe I cannot flatter, and look fair, 

Duck with French nods and apifi courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shakcfp. Richard 111 . 

3. Silly ; trifling; infignificant. , . 

All this is but apijh fophiftrv; and, to give it a name divine 
and excellent, is abufive and unjuft. Glanville’s Scepfis Scient. 

4. Wanton; playful. 

Gloomy fits the queen ; 

Till happy chance reverts the cruel feene ; 

And apijh folly, with her wiid refort 

Of wit and jeft, difturbs the folcmn court. Prior. 

A'pishly. adv. [from apijh. J In an apifh manner; foppifhly; 
conceitedly. 

A'pishness. n.f. [from apif.] Mimickry ; foppery; infigni- 
ficance ; playfulnefs. 

Api'tpat. adv. [a word formed from the motion.] With quick 
palpitation. 

O there he comes — Ay, my Hcdor of Troy, welcome my 
bully, my back ; agad my heart has gone apitpat for you. 

Congreve’s Old Batchelor. 
APLU'STRE. n.f. [Latin.] The ancient enfign carried in 
fea veflels. 

The one holds a fword in her hand, to reprefent the Iliad, as 
the other has an aplujlrc, to reprefent the Odyflcy, or voyage of 
Ulyfles. Addifon. 

APO'CALYPSE. n.f. [from danxaGwhu.] Revelation; dis- 
covery : a word ufed only of the facred writings. 

O for that warning voice, which he who faw 
Th* apoealypfe heard cry in heav’n aloud. ATdtons Par. LoJI. 
With this throne, of the glory of the Father, compare the 
tli rone of the Son of God, as fecn in the apoealypfe. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Apoca ly'i'Tical. adj. [from apoealypfe.] Concerning reve- 
lation ; containing revelation. 

Jf we could underftand that fccne, at the opening of this 
apocalyptical theatre, we fhould find it a reprefentation of the 
majefty of our Saviour. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Apoc aly'ptic ally. adv. [from apocalyptical.] In fuch a man- 
ner as to reveal fomething fecret, 

APOCOPE, n.f. [Aro«*r>i.] A figure in grammar, when the 
laft letter or lyllable of a word is taken away ; as, ingem for 
ingenii. 

Apocru stick, adj. [soroxfari**, from xToxpw, to drive.] Re- 
medies endued with a repelling and aftringent power, by which 
they prevent the too great afflux of humours to a part difeafed. 

a nrwn . Chambers. 

APOCRYPHA, n. f. [from to put out of fight.] 

Books whofe authours are not known. It is ufed for the 
books appended to the facred writings, which, being of doubt- 
ful authours, arc lefs regarded. 

W e hold not the apocrypha for facred, as we do the holy 
feripture, but for human compofitions. Hooker, b. v. 

Apo'cryphal. adj. [from apocrypha.] 

1. Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 

Jcrom, who faith, that all writings not canonical are apocry- 
phal, uies not the title ap-cryphal, as the reft of the fathers or- 
dinarily have done, whofe cuftom is fo to name, for the moft 
part, only fuch as might not publickly be read or divulged. 

„ n . , . t Hooker, b. v. & 20. 

2. Contained in the apocrypha. 

Po fpeak of her in the words of the apocryphal writers wif- 
dom is glorious, and never fadeth away. Addifon. Spectator. 
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I“«ChL»b. S . »./ [from apqpjphaL] Uncoil 

A Mh evident 

tion ] Demonftrative ; evident beyond eontradiiftion. 

Holdino-an apodiflical knowledge, and an aflured k. g 

of it ; verily, to | perfuade their a P1 rehenfions otherwiL,werc to 
make Euclid believe, tliat there were more than one -nt 
. , Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. 1. f- 

We can fay all at the number three ; therefore the world is 
perfect. Tobit went, and his dog followed him ; therefore 
Sure is a world in the moon, were an 

APODI'XIS. n.f. Demonftration. Z)/< T 

APOG/E'ON. 1 n.f. [from *V, from, and on, the earth.] A 
a£oo I point in the heavens, in which the fun, or a 

APOGFJUM. J planet, is at the greateft diftaiice pofliblc Irom 
the earth in its whole revolution. The ancient aftronomers 
regarding the earth as the centre of the fyftem, chiefly regarded 
the apogxon and perigaeon, which the moderns, making the, 
fun the centre, change fertile aphelion and perihelion. Cuamb. 

'I ’by fin is in his apogaeon placed, 

And when it moveth next, muft needs defeend. Bair fax. 

It is not yet agreed in what time, precifelv, the apegeum ab- 
folveth one degree. Brown’s V edgar Err-:ers, b. vi c. 1. 

Apologe'cical. i adj. [from *v vy/«, to defend.] l hat which 
ApoLOGB'tick. ) is laid in delencc ol any thing or perfon. 

I defign to publifh an eflay,aite greater part of which is atolo- 
gctical, for one fort of cnymifls. _ Boyle. 

Apologetically, adv. [irom apologetical.] In t!ie w’ay of de- 
fence or excufe. 

Apo logist, n f. [from To apologize.] He tliat makes an apo- 
logy ; a pleader in favour of another. 

To Apo'loGiZE. v. n. [from apology.] 
j. To plead in favour of any perfon or thing. 

It will be much morp fcafonable to reform than apologize or 
rhetoricatc ; and therefore it imports thofe, who dwell lecure, 
to look about them.- Decay of Piety . 

2. It has the particle for before the fubject of apology. 

I ought to apologise* for my indiferetion in the whole under- 
taking. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

The tranflator needs not apologize for his choice of this piece, 
which was made in his childhood. Pope's Preface to Statius. 
A'pologue. n.f. [d-ls.oy'Q-.] Fable; ftory contrived to teach 
fome moral truth. 

An apologue of iEfop is beyond a fyllogifm, and proverbs 
more powerful than demonftration. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Some men are remarked for pleafantnefs in raillery ; others 
for apologues and appofite diverting ftories. Locke. 

APCXLOG Y. n.f. [ apologia , Lat. avoteylc.] 

1. Defence; excufe. Apology generally fignifies rather excufe than 
vindication, and tends rather to extenuate the fault, than prove 
innocence. This is, however, fometimes unregarded by writers. 

In her face excufe 

Came prologue ; and apology too prompt ; 

Which with bland words at will ibe thus addrefs’d. 

Milton’s Parad. Loji, b. ix. /. 854. 

2. It has for before the object of excufe. 

It is not my intention to make an apology for my poem : 
fome will think it needs no excufe, and others wifi receive none. 

Dryden’s Pref. to Abf. and Achit. 

I fhall neither trouble the reader, nor myfelf, with any apo- 
logy for publifhing of thefe fermons ; for if they be, in any 
mcafurc, truly ferviceable to the end for which they are de- 
figned, I do not fee what apology is neceflary ; and if they be 
not fo, I am fure none can be fufficient. Tillotfon. 

Apomeco'metry. n.f. [*T, from, diftance, and futgfe, 

to meafure.] The art of meafuring things at a diftance. 

A PON EURO' SIS , n f. [from aV;, from, and .-iFor, a nerve.] 
An expanfion of a nerve into a membrane. 

When a cyft rifes near the orifice of the artery, it is formed 
by the apor.eurofis that runs over die veiled, which becomes cx- 
ceffively expanded. Sharp’s Surgery. 

APO'PHASIS. n.f. [Lat. a denying.] A figure in 

rhetorick, by which the orator, fpeaking ironically, feems to 
wave what he would plainly infinuate ; as. Neither will I men- 
tion thofe things , which if If mild, you r.otwit hjlanding could nei- 
ther confute or fpeak againfl them. Smith's Rhetor-id-. 

Apophl u / g m a i ick. adj. and pxlyyut.] 1 hat which has 
the quality of drawing away phlegm. 

Apophl e'gm a tism. n.f. [» rs and pxf>/**.] A medicine of 
which the intention is to draw phlegm from the blood. 

And fo it is in apophlegmatijrns and gargarifrns, that draw the 
rheum down by the palate. Bacon's Natural Hifl N° 38 

Apophlegma'hzant. n.f [*,., anJ ^v„*.] Any remedy 

which ca. an pvamatinn nf , * 



A'popi 

luablc maxim uttered on fome Hidden occafion. 

Vic may magnify the apophthegms, or reputed replies of wif- 

dem, 
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tlom, whereof many arc to be feen in Laertius and Lycofthe- 
ncs. Brown's V vigor Err ours, b. i. c. t. 

I had a mind to collect and digeft fuch obfervations and 
apophthegms , as tend to the proof of that great affertion, All is 
vanity. Prior’s Pref. to Solomon. 

APO PHYGE. n. f. [aVopuyr, flight, or efcape.] Is, in archi- 
tecture, that part of a column, where it begins to fpring 
out of its bafe ; and was originally no more than the ring or 
ferrel, which anciently bound the extremities of wooden pil- 
lars, to keep them from fplitting, and were afterward imitated 
in ftonc work. We fumetimes call it the fpring of the column. 

Chambers. 

APOPHYSIS. 7 i. f. The prominent parts of f me 

bones ; the fame as proccfs. It differs from an epiphyfis, as 
that is a continuance of the bone itfelf; whereas the latter is 
fomewhat adhering to a bone, and of which it is not properly 
a part. Quincy. 

It was the apophyfis, or head of the os tibiae, which makes the 
knee. Wifeman’ s Surgery. 

Apoplr'ctical. adj. [from apoplexy. ] Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

We meet with the fame complaints of gravity in living bo- 
dies, when the faculty locomotive leems abolifhed ; as may be 
obferved in fupporting perfons inebriated, apoplcilical, or in 
lipothymies and fwoonings. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

In an apoplcflica! cafe, he found extravafated blood, malting 
way from the ventricles of the brain. Der ham’s Phyftco-Theot. 

Apotle'c tick. adj. [from apoplexy.] Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

A* lady was feized with an apopltflick fit, which afterward 
terminated in fome kind of lethargy. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

A'poplex. n. f. [See APOPLEX V.] Apoplexy. The laft 
fyllabie is cut away ; but this is only in poetry. 

Prcfent punifhment purfues his maw. 

When forfeited and fwell’d, the peacock raw. 

He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath. 

Repletions, apop/ex, inteflate death. Drydcn's Juvenal. 
A poplexed. adj. [from apoplex.] Seized with an apoplexy. 

Scnlc, fure, you have, 

Elfc could you not have motion : but fure that fenfe 
Is apoplex' d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A'POPLEX Y. n. f. [dxbxM&u] A fudden deprivation of all 
internal and external fenfation, and of all motion, unlefs of the 
heart and thorax. The caufe is generally a repletion, and in- 
dicates evacuation, joined withftimuli. Quinsy. 

Apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the fenfes, external and 
internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftoppage of the 
flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves deltined 
for thofe motions. Arbutlmot on Diet. 

■ Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deaf, fleepy, in- 
fcnfiblc. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A fever may take away my reafon, or memory, and an apo- 
plexy leave neither fenfe nor underhanding. Locke. 

APCRIA. n.f [awofia.] Is a figure in rhetorick, by which 
the fpeaker Ihews, that he doubts where to begin for the multi- 
tude of matter, or what to fay in fome hrange and ambiguous 
thing ; and doth, as it were, argue the cafe with himfelf. Thus 
Cicero fays, Whether he took them from his fellows more itnpu- 
deutly, gave them to a harlot more lafeivioufy , removed them from 
the Kotnan people more wickedly, or altered them more prefumptu- 
oufty, I cannot well declare. Smith’s khct rick. 

APURRLiO' EA. n.f. [-<~TT.] Effluvium ; emanation ; fome- 
thing emitted by another. 

The reafon of this he endeavours to make out by atomical 
aporrhccas, which palling from the cruentate weapon to the 
wound, and being incorporated with the particles of the falve, 
carry them to the aftedted part Glanville’s Sccpfis, c. 24. 

APOSIOPE'SIS. n.f. [<Wu!;w, 60m after, and c-n-aV, 
to be filcnt] A form of fpeecli, by which the fpeaker, 
through fome nffcfiion, as forrow, bafhfulnefs, fear, anger, or 
vehemcncy, breaks off his fpecch before it be all ended. A 
figure, when, fpcaking of a thing, we yet feem to conceal it, 
though indeed we aggravate it ; or when the courfe of the 
lenten cc begun is fo flayed, as thereby fome part of the fen- 
tencc not being uttered,’ may be underftood; as, / might jay 
much mere, but modefty commands flence. Smith’s Rhetorick. 

Apo'stasy. n.f [*wor«<nf.] Departure from what a man has 
profcfied : it is generally applied to religion ; fometimes with 
the particle from. 

The canon law defines apojlafy to be a wilful departure from 
that ftatc of faith, which any perfon has profelled himfelf to 
hold in the chriftian church. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

The affable archangel had forewarn’d 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apojlafy, by what bcfel in hcav’n 

To thofe apoftates. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. vi. /. 43. 
Vice in us were not only wickednefs, but apojlafy , degene- 
rate wickcdnefs. _ _ Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worfhips, mull bring in more 
gods ; which is an apojlafy from one God. Stillingf.ect. 

APO'STATE. n.f. [ apojluta , Lat. ^ordr^.J One that has for- 
faken his profefflon ; generally applied to one that has left his 
religion. 2 
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' The angels, for difobedience, thou had referred to a 
rablc immortality ; but unto man, equally rebellious, eimaf" 
apojlate from thee and goodnefs, thou halt given a Saviour ^ 

j n • • c r-e J s Sermons. 

Apojlates m point of faith, arc, according to the civil law 

fobjedt unto all punifhments ordained againfl liereticks. '* * 

Ayliffds Parergon Juris Caaonici 
Aposta TiCAL. adj. [from apojlate.] After the manner of an 
apoftate. 

To Apo'st atize. v. n. [from apojlate.] To forfake one’s p ro - 
feflion ; it is commonly ufod of one who departs from hi s r t |;' 
gion. 

None revolt from the faith ; not becaufe they muft not look 
upon a woman to luft after her, but bccaufe they are reftrained 
from the perpetration of their lulls. If wanton glances, and 
libidinous thoughts, had been permitted by the gofpel, th cy 
would have apojlatioeed ncvci thelcfs. Bentley's Sermons 

To Apo stlmat v. r.. [from apojleme.] To become an apo- 
fteme; to fwcll and corrupt into matter. 

There is care to be taken in abfcclles of the bread and belly 
in danger of breaking inwards ; yet, by opening tliefe too foon' 
they fome times apojUmate again, and become crude. Wifeman. 

Apostem a'tjon. n.f. [from apojtemate.] The formation of 
an apodeme ; the gathering of a hollow purment tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable than the matiy ways nature 
hath provided for preventing, or curing of fevers ; as, vomit- 
ings, apojlemations , falivauons, c . . . Crew’s Cvjmologia Sacra. 

A'posteme. I n. J. [v.,fcn^ .] A hollow fwelkng, Idled with 

A postu.me.J purulent matter; an r.bfqefs. 

With equal propriety we may alhim, tliat ulcers of the lungs, 
or apojl ernes of the brain, do happen ; f. In the left fide. 

Brown’s Vulgar r.r/ours, b. iii. c. 3. 

The opening of apofiemes, before the luppuruiion be perlect- 
cd, weakeneth the heat, and renders them crude. Wijeman. 

APO'S I LE. n.J. [apojlolus, Laf. «.w#A2>-.] A perfon lent with 
mandates by another. It is particularly applied to them whom 
our Saviour deputed to preach die gofpel. 

But all his mind is bent to holinefs ; 

His champions are the prophets and apoflles. Shak. lien. V. 

I am far from pretending infallibility ; that would be to erect 
myfclf into an apojlle : a prefumption in any one tliat cannot 
confirm what he fays by miracles. Locke. 

We know hut a fiiiall part of the notion of an apoftle, by 
knowing barely diat he is fent forth. Watts's Lgick. 

Apo'stleship. n.f. [from apojlle.] The office or dignity of 
an apodle. 

Where, becaufe faith is in too low degree, 

I thought it fome apojlleftr.p in me 

To fpeak things, which by faith alone I fee. Dime. 

God h«th ordered it, that St. Paul hadi writ cpifllcs ; which 
are all confined within the buiiriets of his apoj 'uefnip ;and fo con- 
tain nothing hut points of chriftian inftrudtion. 

Locke's EJfay on St. Paul's F pi files. 

Aposto'lic a l. adj. [from apojfohek.] Delivered or taught by 
the apoftlcs ; belonging to the apolilcs. 

They acknowledge not, tlut the church keeps any thing as 
apoflolical, which is not found in the apoftlcs writings, in what 
other records foever it be found. hooker , b. iv. § 2. 

Declare yourfelf for that church, which is founded upon 
feripture, reafon, apoflolical practice and antiquity. Hooker. 

Apos : o': ically. adv. [from apojl oit.al.] In the manner of 
the apoflles. 

Apos'i o'ljcalness. n.f [from apoflolical.] The quality of 
relating to the apoflles ; apoflolical authority. 

Aposto'lick. adj. [from apojlle.] Taught by the apoftlcs ; be- 
longing to an apoftle. 

Their oppofitions in maintenance of publick foperftition a- 
gainft apojiilick endeavours, were vain and frivolous. Hooker. 

Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike. 

Provided ftill it were apojlalick ? Drydcns Hind and Panther. 

APO'STROPHE. 71. j. [-Lcr^o, from from, aud ejh, 
to turn.] 

1. In rhetorick, a diverfion of fpecch to another perfon, than the 

fpeech appointed did intend or require ; or it is a turning of 
the fpeech from one perfon to another, many times abruptly. 
A figure when we break oft* the courfe of our fpeech, and fpeak 
to fome new perfon, prcfent or abfent, as to the people or wil- 
neffes, when it was before directed to die judges, or opponent. 
This diverfion or fpecch is made many ways. 1 . To God. 2. 
To angels. 3. To men in their fcvcral ranks, whether ab- 
fent or prcfent, dead or alive. 4. To the adverfary. 5. To 
the heavenly bodies and meteors. 6. To the earth and things 
in it. 7. To the fea and things in it. 8. To bcafts, birds, 
and fifties. 9. To inanimate things. Smith’s Rhetorick- 

2 . In grammar, the contraction of a word by theufo.of acpnuna* 
as, tho’, for though ; ref, for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by abbreviating 
words with apojirophes ; and by lopping polylyflables, leaving 
one or two words at mod. Swift- 

To Apo'strophize. v. a. [from apojlrophe.] To addrefs by 
an apoftrophe. 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of apoJr.opins.mg 

’ Eunucus, 




APP 

, 1- , Kim in the fecond perfon, it is ge- 

Euitltus ; and fpcaki g account Pope’s Odyjfey ; notes. 

nerally applied onlv to m j-’ This ^ wor d is properly 

A post u me. »•/ , r filled with purulent matter. 

apojl cm.] A h ° uow . me f cnter y breaking, caufes a con- 

AmMWbofe 

imagination. . f d th 7 c frc ni air, and 

.0 ** ^ 

that Wand’ring in the dark, 

Phvficians, for the tree, have found the bark ; 

1'hey, lab’ring for relief of human kind, 1 
With fliarpen’d fight fome remedies may find, J ^ 

TW apothecary-trzm is wholly blind. ) 

Apo'thegm. n-f [properly apophthegm-, which e.] 

ma Hv a ffa!ucnt ? convcrf,ng with him, and fcattering Ihort a t o- 
therms and little pleafant ftories, and makmg ufeful apphea- 

A «- 4' s *• ri,c 

of addins any one to the number ot gods. _ 
f As if it could be graved and painted omnipotent, or the nad 
and the hammer could give it an afotheofts. 

Allots the prince of his celeftial line, Carth 

An apotheofts, and rites divine. 

Awi’toME. n.f. rfrom to cut ofl.J 

?n Semaiks, the remainder or difference of two.ncom- 

2 Tn mufick, It is the part remaining of an entire tone, after a 
' greater femitone has been taken from it. The proportion s 
numbers of the apotomc, is that of 2048 t » 2l 8/ : 1lc J r “ 
thought that the greater tone could not he divided into two 
equal parts; for which reafon they called the firft part 

and the other a - 

A'pozem. n.f. [dmo, from, and £■»>, to boil.] A decoction , an 

infufion made by boiling ingredients. # , 

During this evacuation, he took opening broths and apo- 
zem$ 0 Wifeman’ s Surgery. 

To APPA'L. v.a. [appalir, Fr. It might more properly have 
been written appaltf] To fright ; to ftrike with fudden fear i 

to deprefs ; to difeourage. 

Whilft (he fpake, her great words did appal 
My feeble courage, and my heart opnrefs, 

That yet I quake and tremble over all. Fairy Qtteen, b. u. 
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Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax ; that th’ appalled fr 


Shakefp. 


apparelled. 

2 To adorn with drefs. -.rwunuffiefs of her 

She did apparel her apparel, and with the preaoulnels^^ 

body made it moft fumptuous. 

3 ’ JrS- Howcrs, by bon. -S bole, 

• I ^ and nutting into them carth, and fetting feeds of v,o- 
,n them, and putting in N , 504 . 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, being apparent 

with a verdure of plants, would refemble mountains a, val- 


leys. 


May pierce the head of thy great combatant. 

The houfe of peers was fomewhat appalled at this alarum ; 
but took time to confider of it till next day. Clarendon. 

Docs neither rage inflame, nor fear appal. 

Nor the black fear of death that faddens all. Pope. 

The monfter curls 
His flaming creft, all other third appall'd. 

Or Ihiv’ring flies, or choak’d at diftance ftands. Tbomfon. 
Appa'lement. n.f [from appal.] Depreffion; difeouragementj 
impreffion of fear. 

As the furious flnughtcr of them was a great difeouragement 
and appalcmcnt to the reft. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A'ppanage. n.f. [ appanagium , low Latin; probably from pa- 
rtis, bread ] Lands fet apart by princes for the maintenance of 
their younger children. 

He became fuitor for the earldom of Cheftcr, a kind of ap- 
panage to Wales, and ufing to go to the king’s fon. Bacon. 
Had he though it fit. 

That wealth fhould be the appanage of wit. 

The Go J of light could ne’er have been fo blind. 

To deal it to the worft of human kind. Swift. 

Apparatus, n.f [Latin.] Things provided as means to any 
certain end, as the tools of a trade; the furniture of a houfo ; 
ammunition for war ; equipage ; fhow. 

There is an apparatus of things previous, to be adjufted be- 
fore I come to the calculation itfelf. Woodward 1 s Nat. Hifl. 

Ourfelves are cafily provided for ; it is nothing but the cir- 
cumftantials, the apparatus or equipage of human life, thatcofts 
fo much. Pope’s Letters to Gay. 

APPA’REL. it. f. It has no plural, [appareil, Kr.] 

I; Dvcfs; vcfture. 

I cannot cog and (ay, that thou art this and that, like many 
of thofe lifping hawthorn buds, that come like women in mens 
apparel, and finell like Bucklcrfbury ill fimpling time. 

Shakefpcare's Merry iPivcs of Windftr. 

2. External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London, in apparel new. 

Shook off her aflies to have treated you. Waller. 

At publick devotion, his refigned carriage made religion ap- 
pear in the natural apparel of fimplicity. Tatler , N° 54. 

To Appa'rel. v. d. [from apparel, the noun.] 

Vol. I. 


Bentley's Sermons. 

Apparent, adj. [apparent, Fr. apparens, Lat.] 

'• ? Th’ “ptdples of reafon are in themfelves parent 
^ away all poffibility of knowing ^ . 

2 ' S C The n percepd on 1 nt eH e£li ve°oft^ cprredls the report of phan- 
tafv as P in the apparent bignefs of the fun, the ^^croolc- 
ediks of the ftan in air tSid water. Hale's Origin cj Mankind. 

3 ' V Whai fee re t ^m agtn a t icm ^w e entertained is known to God: 
thi^s Tpparlnt, that we have not behaved ourfelves, as if we 
nreferved a grateful remembrance of his mercies. After ury. 

P The outward and apparent fandity ot actions <houW flow 

from purity of heart. 

4 Open { difcoverable ; known. 

As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent 
In my opinion ought to be prevented. Shakefp. Richard HI- 

e. Certain ; not prefumptive. 

J He is the next of blood, ■ 

And heir apparent to the Englifh crown. Shakefp. Henry V 1. 
Apparent, n.f Elliptically ufed for heir apparent. 

Arife a knight ; 

And learn this leffon. Draw thy fword in right.— 

—I’ll draw it as apparent to the crown, 

And in that quarrel ufc it. Shakefp. Henry \ I. 

Apparently, adv. [from apparent.] Evidently; openly. 

Arrefl him, officer ; 

I would not fparc my brother in this cate. 

If he fhould fcorn me fo apparently. Shakefp. Comedy of Err. 
Vices apparently tend to the impairing of mens health, hllot. 
Appari'tion. n. f. [from dppareo, Lat. to appear.] 

1. Appearance; vifibility. 

When futldenly flood at my head a dream, 

Whole inward apparition gently mov’d 

My fancy. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. vul; 

2. The thing appearing; aform; a vifible objea. 

I have mark’d 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 
To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent fliames 
In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blufhes. 

Shakefpedre's Much ado about Nothing. 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt. 

And carnal fear, that day dimm’d Adam’s eyes. Parad. Lofl. 
Any thing befides may take from me the fenfe of what ap- 
peared ; whtch apparition , it feems, was you. Tatler, N 1 5 5. 

3. A fpcflre ; a walking fpirit. 

Horatio fays ’tis but our phantafy. 

Touching this dreaded fight twice leen of us j 
Therefore I have intreated him, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and fpeak to it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Tendef minds fhould not receive early imprefflons of gob- 
lins, fpedtres, and apparitions, wherewith maids fright them in- 
to compliance. Locke. 

One of thofe apparitions had his ri-; Vf hand filled with darts; 
which he brandifhed in the face of all who came up that way. 

Tatler, N° 8 1. 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there’s fomething 

That checks my joys 

— Nor can I yet diftingulfh 

Which is an apparition, this or that. Denhanfs Sophy: 

5. Aflronomically, the vifibility of fome luminary, oppofed td 
occultation. 

A month of apparition is the fpaee wherein the moon ap- 
pearCth, deducting three days wherein it commonly difap- 
peareth ; and this contaihetb but twenty-fix days and twelve 
hours. Brmvn’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Appa'ritors. n.f. [from apparco, Lat. to be at hand.] 

1. Such perfons as arc at hand to execute the proper orders of the 
magiftrate or judge of any court of judicature. Aylijfe’s Parcrg. 

2 . TheloWeft officer of the ecclefiaftical court. 

They fwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from the pope to 

the apparitor. Aylif'c's Parergon. 

ToAppa'y. v.a. [appayer, old Fr. to fatisfy.] Tofatisfv; to 
con: ant: whence well appayed, is pleafed ; ill appayed, is uneajy. 
It is now obfolete. 
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Sidney. 


How well appa'ul (lie was her bird to find ? 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill allay’d, 

How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid. 

I am well appaid that you had rather believe, than take tire 
pain of a long pilgrimage, you will never be fo {tiffin any opi- 
nion * Camden. 

So only can high jullice reft appaid. Par ad. Loft, b. xii. 

'lo APPE'ACH. v. a. ' 

i . To accufe ; to inform againft any perfon. 

He did, amongft many others, appeach Sir William Stanley, 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 


And half her knee, and half her breaft appear , 

By art, like negligence, difclos’d and bare. 

Spenfer’s Pajf. 2. To become vifihic as a fpirit. 

For I have appeared unto thee for this purpofe, to make th 
a minifter and a witnefs. tn?e 


nor. 


Mh 


3. To Hand in the prcfcncc of another; generally ufcJr.n!’ ’ 7 
ing before fome fuperiour. 

When {hall I come and appear before God ? Pfalm vir 

4. To be the object of obfervation. '* 2 ' 

Let thy work appear unto thy fervants, and thy glory un t 
their children. ^ 0 

5. To exhibit one’s felf before a court of juftice. 

Keep comfort to you, and this morning fee 
You do appear before them. Shakefp. Henry VlH 

6. To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utterly wafte and fubdue it, as appears out of Be 
da’s complaint againft him ; and Edgar brought it under his 
obedience, as appears by an ancient record. Spenfer’s Ireland 

7. To feem in oppolition to reality. 

His firft and principal care being to appear unto his people 
fuch as he would have them be, and to be fuch as he appeared 

Sidney, b. ii. 

My noble mafter will appear 

Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shak. Julius Cat 

8. To be plain beyond difpute. ‘ 

From experiments, ufcful indications may be taken, as will 
appear by what follows. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

Appe'arance. n.f. [from Tu appear.] 

1. The act of coming into fight; as, they were furprifed by the 
hidden appearance of the enemy. 

2. The thing fecn ; as, the remarkable appearances in the Iky. 

3. Phcenomena ; that quality of any thing which isvifible. 

The advancing day of experimental knowledge difclofeth 
fuch appearances, as will not lie even in any model extant. 

Glanvillds Scepfis Scientifica, Pref. 

4. Semblance ; not reality. 

He cncreafed in eftimation, whether by deftiny, or whether 
by his virtues, or at leaft by his appearances of virtues. Hayw. 

Heroic virtue did his adtions guide, 

And he the fubftance not th’ a/fearance chofe. Diyden. 
The hypocrite would not put on the appearance of virtue, if 
* it was not the mod proper means to gain love. Addifon. Spcttat. 

5. Outfide ; {how. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there lhould ever be the 
real fubftance cf good. Rogers. 

6. Entry into a place or company: 

Do the fame juftice to one another, which will be done us 
hereafter by thofe, who {hall make their appearance in the world, 
when this generation is no more. Addifon s Freeholder, N° 35. 

7. Apparition ; fupernatural vifibilitv. 

I think a perfon terrified with the imagination of fpedtres, 
more reafonable than one who drinks the appearance of fpirits 
fabulous. Addifon. Sped} a tor, N° 1 1 o. 

8. Exhibition of the perfon to a court. 

I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this bufinefs my appearance make 
In any of their courts. Shakefp. Henry VID. 

9. Open circumftance of a cafe. 

Or grant her paflion be fincere. 

How {hall his innocence be clear ? 

Appearances were all fo ftrong. 

The world muft think him in the wrong. Swift. 

IC. Prefence; mien. 

Health, wealth, vidtory, and honour, are introduced ; wif- 
dom enters the laft, and fo captivates with her appearance, that 
he gives himfelf up to her. Addifon. Guardian , N° in. 

u. Probability; feeming; likelihood. 

There is that which hath no appearance , that this prieft be- 
ing utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, according to 
whofe pattern he ftiould fliape his counterfeit, ftiould think it 
poflible for him to inftrudt his player. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Appf.'arf.r. n.f [from To appear.] The perfon that appears. 

1 hat owls and ravens are ominous appearers, and prelignify 
unlucky events, was an augurial conception. Brown’s Vul.Err. 

Appe'asablf. adj. [fiom Fo appeafe.] That may be pacified ; 
reconcileable. 

Appeasable ness. n.f. [from To appeafe.] The quality of 
being eafily appeafed ; reconcileablencfs. 

To APPE'ASE. v. a. [ appaifer , Fr.J. 

1. To quiet; to put in aftateof peace. 

By his counfcl he appeafeth the deep, and planteth iflands 
therein. Eecltu, Jfliii. 23. 

England had no leifure to think of reformation, till the civil 
wars were appeafed, and peace fettled. Sir J. Davies on Irel. 

2. To pacify ; to reconcile; to ftill wrath. 

So Simon was appeafed towards them, and fought no more 
againft them. 1 Mac. xiii. 47- 

O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee. 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. RichardlU. 

The reft {hall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 
Their finful ftate, and to appeafe betimes 
Th’ incenfed Deity. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, b. iii. 

Appe'ase- 


Shakefp. Richard II. 


the lord chamberlain. 

Were he twenty times 
My fon, I would appeach him. 

Difclofe 

The ftate of your affection ; for your paflions 

Have to the full appeached. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

2 . To cenfure ; to reproach ; to taint with accufation. 

For when Cymochles faw the foul reproach. 

Which them appeached ; prick’d with guilty ftiame. 

And inward grief, he fiercely gen approach, 

Refolv’d to put away that lordly fharnc. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Nor canft, nor durft thou, traitor, on the pain, 

Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. Dr yd. Fables. 

Appf/achment. n.f. [from appeach.] Charge exhibited a- 
gainft any man ; accufation. 

A bufy headed man gave firft light to this appeachmcnt ; but 
the earl did avouch it. Sir J. Hayward. 

The duke’s anfwers to his appeachments, in number thirteen, 
t find civilly couched. IVotton. 

To APPE'AL. v. n. [appello, Lat.] 

1. To transfer a caufe from one to another; with the particles to 
and from. 

From the ordinary therefore they appeal to themfelves./As-i-rr. 

2. To refer to another as judge. 

Force, or a declared defign of force, upon the perfon of an- 
other, where there is no common fuperior on earth to appeal to 
for relief, is the ftate of war ; and it is the want of fuch an ap- 
peal gives a man the right of war, even againft an aggreffor, 
though he be in fociety and a fellow fubjedt. Lock e. 

They knew no foe, but in the open field. 

And to their caufe and to the gods appealed. Stepney. 

3. To call another as witnefs. 

Whether this, that the foul always thinks, be a felf-cvident 
propofition, I appeal to mankind. Locke. 

4. To charge with a crime; to accufe. 

One but flatters us. 

As well appeareth by the caufe you come. 

Namely, t’ appeal each other of high treafon. Shak. Rich. II. 

Appe'al. n.f. [from the verb To appeal.] 

1 . An appeal is a provocation from an inferior to a fuperior judge, 

whereby the jurifdiction of the inferior judge is for a while 
fufpended, in refpect of the caufe ; the cognizance being de- 
volved to the fuperior judge. Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

This ring 

Deliver them, and your appeal to us 

There make before them. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Ourreafon prompts us to a future ftate. 

The laft appeal from fortune and from fate. 

Where God’s all righteous ways will be declar’d. Dryden. 
There are diftributers of juftice, from whom there lies an 
appeal to the prince. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . In the common law. 

An accufation ; which is a lawful declaration of another 
man’s crime before a competent judge, by one that fets his name 
to the declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the pe- 
nalty that may enfue of the contrary ; more commonly ufed 
for the private accufation of a murderer, by a party who had 
intereft in the party murdered, and of any felon, by one of his 
accomplices in the fact. Cowell. 

The duke’s unjuft. 

Thus to retort your manifeft appeal. 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth. 

Which here you come to accufe. Shak. M. Wives of Windfor. 

Haft thou, according to thy oath and bond. 

Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold fon. 

Here to make good the boift’rous late appeal 

Againft the duke of Norfolk ? Shakefp care. 

3. A fummons to anfwcr a charge. 

Nor {hall the facred character of king 
Be urg’d to Afield me from thy bold appeal. 

If I have injur’d thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. Don Seh. 

4 . A call upon any as witnefs. 

The calling up of the eyes, and lifting up of the hands, is a 
kind of appeal to the Deity, the authour of wonders. Bacon. 

Appe'alant. n.f [from appeal.] He that appeals. 

Lords appealauts. 

Your differences {hall all reft under gage, 

Till we aflign you to your days of trial. Shakefp. Rjch. III. 

Appe'al er. n.f. [from appeal.] One who makes an appeal. 

To APPE'AR. v. n. [appareo, Lat.] 

I. 'I’o be in fight; to be vifible; fometimes with the particle in. 
As the Jeprofy appeareth in the {kin of the flefti. Lev. xiii. 43. 


r 
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App.'asbment. n.f. [fom T. nfptnfi.] A (late of |ieace. 

Being neither in numbers nor in courage great, pa y y 
,»E|, partly by entreaty, they were mlucsl to fome^ 

A,? P&Tn.f. [front T. He that pacifies others; 

he that quiets difturbanccs. 

Appe'i-lant. n. f. [appello, Lat. to cal!.] 

1. A challenger; one that fummons another to anfwer either 

the lifts or in a court of juftice. 

In the devotion of a fubjedt’s love. 

And free from other mdbegotten hate, 

Cornel appellant to this princely preience. Shake jp. Kith. XX. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 

And ready are th’ appellant and defendant, , v 

Th’ armourer and his man, to enter the lilts. Shak. Hen. XV. 

Thcfe fififts refuted, anfwcr thy appellant. 

Though by his blindnefs maim’d for high attempts, 

Who now defies thee thrice to fingle fight. 

2 One that appeals from a lower to a higher power. 

Milton’ sSamjon Agoniftes. 

An appeal transfers the cognizance ot the caule to the fupe- 
rior judge; fo that, pending the appeal, nothing can be at- 
tempted in prejudice of the appellant. ayltffe s Parergon. 

Afpe'llate. n.f [appe'latus, Lat.] The perfon appealed againlt. 

An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of the party 
appellant ; the name of him from whofe fentence it is appeal- 
ed ; the name of him to whom it is appealed ; from what fen- 
tence it is appealed ; the day of the fentence pronounced, and 
appeal interpofed ; and the name of the party appellate, or per- 
fon againft whom the appeal is lodged. Ayliffe s Pat ergon. 

Ari’ELLA'TiON - . n.f [appellatio, Lat.] Name; word by which 
any thing is called. 

Nor are always the fame plants delivered under the fame 
name and appellations. Brown s / ulgar hrrouts. 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind ot man, by 
refpective names or appellations, by which they are notified and 
conveyed to the mind. South. 

Al’P E LI, ati v e . n.f. [apjeHativum, Lat.] 

W ords and names are either common or proper. Common 
names are fuch as ftand for univerfal ideas, or a whole rank of 
beings, whether general or fpecial. Thefe are called appella- 
tives. So filh, bird, man, city, river, are common names ; and 
fo arc trout, eel, lobftcr ; for they all agree to many indivi- 
duals, and fome to many fpccies. W 1 tts’s Logicki 

Appe'llativ 1 lv. adv. [from appellative.] According to the 
manner of nouns appellative ; as, this man is a Hercules. Her- 
cules is ufed appellative'y to fignify <7 frong man. 

Appe'llatory. adj. [from appeal.] That which contains an 
appeal. See Appe l late. 

Appe'llee. n.f [from appeal.] One who is appealed againft, 
and accufed. Did 1 . 

To APPEND, v, a. [appendo, Lat. to hang to any thing.] 

1. To hang any thing upon another; as, the infeription was ap- 
pended to the column. 

2 . To add to fomething as an acceffory, not a principal part. 

Appe'ndagf. n.f [French] Something added to another 

tiling, without being neceflary to its effence, as a portico to 
the houfe. 

Moilefty is the appendage of fobriety, and is to chaftity, to 
temperance, and to humility, as the fringes are to a garment. 

Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

None of the laws of motion now eftabliftied, will ferve to 
account for the production, motion, or number of bodies, nor 
their appendages, though they may help us a little to conceive 
their appearances. Cbeyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

He was fo far from over-valuing any of the appendages of life, 
that the thoughts of life did not affedt him. 

Appf/ndan r. adj. [French.] 

1. Hanging to fomething clfe. 

St. Belonging to ; annexed ; concomitant. 

He that defpifes the world, and all its appendant vanities, is 
the moft fecure. Taylor’s Rule of holy living , 

He that looks for the blcflings appendant to the facramcnt, 
muft expedl them upon no terms, but of a worthy communion. 

_ Tay or’ s ll 'orthy Communicant. 

Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of our character, 
and the wants appendant to it, naturally dilpole men to forget 

9 °f Rogers. 

3. Inlaw. 

Appendant is any tiling belonging to another, as aeceffriitm 
frineipali, with the civilians, or adjunct urn fuhjedto , with the lo- 
gicians. An hofpital may be appendant to a manour ; a com- 
. ni01 . 1 °f fiftfing appendant to a freehold. Cowell. 

Appendant; n.f That which belongs to another thing, as 
an accidental or adventitiouspart. 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the forms and 
appendants of {hipping. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

A word, a look, a tread, will ftrikc, as they arc appendants 
to external fymmetry, or indications of the beauty of tlic mind. 

A , Grcw’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. e. 6. 

thin? 6 ND,CAT£ ’ *’*’ DW'wM-at.] To add to another 
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In a palace there is the cafe or fabrick of the itn.cti.re, and 
there are certain additaments ; as, various furniture, and cu- 
rious motions of divers things apf indicated to it._ ., 

Hale s Ortgtn of Mankind. 

Appendica'tio.w n.f [from append! cate.] Adjunct; appen- 
dage ; annexion. . ,• 

There arc confiderable parts and integrals, and appetmea- 

tions unto the mundus afpcdlabuis, impoffible to be eternal 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Appe'ndix- n. f appendices, plur. [Lat.] 

1. Something appended, or added to another thing. 

The cherubim were never intended as an objedt of worlhip, 
becaufe they were only the appendices to another thing, but a 
thiiv T is then propofed as an objedt of worfhip, wnen it is (et 
up by itfelf, and not byway ot addition or ornament to another 
thing. Stilling feet’s Defence ofDifccurfes on Romifh Idolatry. 

Normaridy became an appendix to England, the nobler do- 
minion, and received a greater conformity of their laws to the 
Englifti, than they gave to it Hale's Civil Law of England. 

2 . An adjundt or concomitant. • 

All concurrent appendices of the 'action ought to be furveyed, 
in order to pronounce with tHjth contenting it* If^atts. 

To APPERTAIN, v. n. [appartenir, Fr.] 

1 . To belong to as of right. 

The honour of deviling this doctrine, that religion ought to 
be inforced by the fword, would be found appertaining to Ma- 
homed the falfc prophet. Raleigh’s EJfays . 

The Father, t’ whom in heav’n fupreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains. 

Hath honour’d me, according to his will. Pdradife Lofl , b. vi. 

2. To belong to by nature or appointment. 

If the foul of man did ferve only to give him being in this 
life, then things appertaining to this lite would content him, as 
we fee they do other creatures. Hooker, b. i. 

And they roafted the pullover with fire, as appertaineth : as 
for the Sacrifices they fod them in brafs pots. 1 Efdras, i. 2. 

Both of them feem not to generate any other effect, but fuch 
as appertaineth to their proper objedts and fenles. Bacon. 

Is it expedled, I lhould know no Secrets 
That appertain to you ? Shakefp. Julius Co: fir. 

Appertain ment. n.J. [from appertain.] That which be- 
longs to any rank or dignity. 

He Ihent our meflengers, and we lay by 
Our apfertainments, viluing of him. 

Sbakejpeare’s Troilus and Crefftda. 
Appe'rtenance. n.f [appartenance,\'r.] That which belongs 
or relates to another thing. 

Can they which behold the controverfy of divinity condemn 
our enquiries in the .doubtful a *f er tenancies of arts, and-recep- 
taries of philofophy ? Brown's V ulgar Errours, Preface. 

Api'e'rtinent. adj. [from To appertain.] Belonging; relating. 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furnilhhim with all appertinents 

Belonging to his honour. Shakefpcare's Henry V. 

A'ppetence. \n.J. [appetentia, Lat.] Carnal defire; ferifua! 
A'ppetf.ncy. J defire. 

Bred only and completed to the tafte 
Of luftful appetence ; to fing, to dance. 

To drefs, to troule the tongue, ahd roll the eye. 

Milton s Paradife Lof , b. xi. 1 . big. 
Appftibi'lity. n. f. [from appetibie.] The quality of being 
dcfirable. 

That elicitation which the fchools intend, is a deducing of 
the power of the will into adt, merely from the appetibility 
of the object, as a man draws a child after him with the fight 
of a green bough. Bramham againjl Hobbes. 

A ppe'i jblk. atij. [hpfetibilis, Lat.] Deniable ; that which may 
be the objedt or appetite. 

Power both to flight the nloft apfetibli objects, and to con- 
troul the moft unruly paflions. Bramham again ft Hobbes. 

ATPETITE. n.f. [app-etitus, Lat.] 

1 . The natural dtfire of good ; the inftindt by which we are led 
to feek pleafure. 

The will properly and ltrictly taken, as it is of things which 
are referred unto the end that men defireth, differeth greatly 
from that inferiour natural defire, which we call appetite. The 
objedt of appetite is whatfoever fenfiblegood may be wiftied for ; 
the object of will is that good which realon does lead us to leek. 

, „ Hooker , b. i. $ 7. 

2. The defire of fenfual pleafure. 

Why, Are lhould hang on him. 

As if increafe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on.' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Urge his hateful luxury* 

And beftial appetite in change of lull. Shakefp. Richard 111 . 
Each tree 

Loadcn with faireft fruit, that hung to th’ eye 
Tempting, ftirr’d in me fudden air elite 
To pluck and eat Milton’s Paradife loft, h. viii. 

There is continual abundance, which creates fuch an appetite 
in your reader, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but fatis- 
hcd Wlth a11 ’ Dryden’ s Juvenal, Dedicat. 

3- Vio- 
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3. Violent longing ; cagernefs after any thing. 

No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, if a mightier 
man had an appetite to take the fame from him. Davies on Irel. 

Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage Waller in a 
battle. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, a limited mo- 
narch cannot gratify it. Swift. 

4. Kecnnefs of llomach ; hunger ; defire of food. 

There be four principal caufes of appetite ; the refrigeration 
of the llomach, joined with fomc drynefs ; contraction ; vel- 
lication, and abllerfton ; befides hunger, which is an empti- 
nefs. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N J 831. 

5. It has fometimes of before the objeft of defire. 

The new officer’s nature needed fome rdtraint to his immo- 
derate appetite of [lower. Clarendon. 

6 . Sometimes to. 

We have generally fuch an appetite to praife, that we gree- 
dily fuck it in. Government of the Tongue , § 8. 

Appeti'tion. n. f. [appetitio, Lat.j Dcfire. 

The aftual appetition or fattening our affections on him. 

Hammond's Practical Catecbifm. 
A'prETiTivE. adj. [from appetite.] That which defires; that 
which has the quality of defiring. 

The will is not a bare appetitive power as that of the fenfual 
appetite, but is a rational appetite. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To APPLA'UD. v. a. [applaudo, Lat.] 

1. To praife by clapping the hand. 

2. To praife in general. 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That Ihould applaud again. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Nations unborti your mighty names lhall found, 

And worlds applaud that mutt not yet be found ! Pope. 
Appla'uder. n.J. [from applaud.] He that praifes or com- 
mends. 

I had the voice of my fmglc reafon again!! it, drowsed in 
the noife of a multitude of applauders. G/aimil/e’s Seep fit. 

Appla'use. n.f, [ applaufus , Lat.] Approbation loudly expreffed ; 
praife. 

This general applaufe , and chearful Ihout, 

Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Shak. R. III. 

Sylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention ; 

And fell Chary bdis murmur’d foft applaufe. Milton’s Camus. 
Thofc that arc fo fond of applaufe , how little do they tafte it 
tvhen they have it ? South. 

See their wide ftreaming wounds ; they neither came 
For pride of empire, nor defire of fame; 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applaufe , 

But love" for love alone, that crowns the lover’s caufe. 

Drydens Fables. 

ATPLE. n.f. [seppcl, Saxon.] 

1. The fruit of the apple tree. 

'Fall thriving trees confefs’d the fruitful mold ; 

The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. P opc’s Odyffey. 

2. The pupil of the eye. 

He inllruftcd him ; he kept him as the apple of his eye. 

Dcut. xxxii. 10. 

Apple of Lave. 

Apples of love arc of three forts ; the mod common having 
long" trailing branches, with rough leaves and yellow joints, 
fecceeded by apples, as they are called, at the joints, not round, 
but bunched ; of a pale orange Ihining pulp, and feeds within. 

Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 
Apple-graft, n.f. [from apple and graft.} A twig of apple 
tree grafted upon the ttock of another tree. 

We have feen three and twenty forts of apple-grafts upon 
the fame old plant, mol! of them adorned with fruit. Boyle. 
Apple-tart, [from apple and tart.} A tart made of apples. 
"What, up and down carv’d like an apple-tart. 

Shakefptare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Apple tree. n.f. [from apple and tree.] 

The fruit of this tree is for the mol! part hollowed about the 
footftalk ; the cells inclofmg the feed are feparated by cartila- 
ginous partitions ; the juice of the fkuit is fowrilh, the tree 
large and fpreading ; the flowers confift of five leaves, expand- 
ing in form of a rofe. There is a great variety of thefe fruits. 
Thofe for the deflert are, the white juniting, Margaret apple, 
fummer pcarmain, fummer queening, embroidered apple, gol- 
den reinette, fummer white Colville, fummer red Colville, iilver 
pippin, aromatick pippin, the gray reinette, la haute-bonte, 
royal ruffctiiw, Wheeler’s ruffet, Sharp’s ruffet, fpicc apple, gol- 
den pippin, nonpareil, and l’api. Thofe for the kitchen life 
are, codling, fummer marigold, fummer red pcarmain, Holland 
pippin, Kcntilh pippin, the hanging body. Loan’s pearmam, 
French reinette, F rench pippin, royal ruffet, monftruous reinette, 
winter pcarmain, pomme violettc, Spencer’s pippin, ftone pip- 
pin, oakenpin. And thofe generally ufed for cyder are, Devon- 
fliirc royal wilding, redftreaked apple, the whitfour, Hereford - 
Ihire uriderleaf, John apple, Ufc. Millar. 

Thus apple trees , whofe trunks are ftrong to bear 
Their fpreading boughs exert themfelvcs in air. Dryd.n. 
Apple woman, n.f. [from apple and woman.] A woman that 
fells apples. 1 


Yonder are two apple women fcolding, and juft ready to \ir.. 
coif one another. Arbutlmot and Pope’s Man. Scribl 

Avpli'able. adj. [from apply.] T hat which may be applied 
For this word the moderns ulc applicable ; which fee. 

Limitations all fuch principles have, in regard of the varie- 
ties of the matter whereunto they are appliable. Hooker , b. v. 

All that I have faid of the heathen idolatry is appliable to the 
idolatry of another fort of men in the world. South. 

Appli'ance. n.f. [from apply.} The aft of applying; the 
thing applied to. 

Difeafes defp’rate grown. 

By defperate appliance are relieved. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Applicability, n.f. [from applicable.] The quality of being 
fit to be applied to fomething. 

The action of cold is compofed of two parts ; the one pref- 
fing, the other penetration, which require applicability. Dif v , 

Applicable, adj. [from apply.] That which may be applied, 
as properly relating to fomething. 

What he fays of the portrait of any particular perfon, is ap- 
plicable to poetry. In the character, there is a better or a worfe 
likenefs ; the better is a panegyrick, and the worfe a libel. 

Drydens Dufrefnoy , Preface. 
It were happy for us, if this complaint were applicable only to 
the heathen world. Rogers. 

A'pplicableness. n.f [from applicable.] Fitnefs to be ap- 
plied. 

The knowledge of falts may poffibly, by that little part 
which we have already delivered of its applicablenefs , be of ufe 
in natural philofophy. Boyle. 

A'pplic ably. adv. [from applicable.] In fuch a manner as that 
it may be properly applied. 

A'pplicate. n.f. [Isom apply.] Aright line drawn acrofs a 
curve, fo as to hi fee! the diameter thereof. Chambers. 

Application, n.f. [from apply.] 

1. The aft of applying any thing to another; as, he mitigated 
his pain by tile application of emollients. 

2. The thing applied ; as, he invented a new application, by 
which blood might be ftaunched. 

3. The aft of applying to any perfon, as a folicitor, or peti- 
tioner. 

It Ihould feem very extraordinary, that a patent Ihould be 
patted, upon the application of a poor, private, obfeure mecha- 
nick. Swift. 

4. The employment of any means for a certain end. 

If a right courle be taken with children, there will not be 
much need of the application of the common rewards and pu- 
nilhmcnts. Locke. 

5. Intenfenefs of thought ; clofe ftudy. 

I havedifeovered no other way to keep our thoughts clofe to 
their bufinefs, hut by frequent attention and application , getting 
the habit of attention and application. Locke. 

6. Attention to fome particular affair; with the particle to. 

His continued application to fuch publick affairs, as may con- 
duce to the benefit of his kingdoms, diverts him from pleafures. 

Addifon’s Freeholder , N g 46. 

This crime certainly deferves the utmoft application and wif- 
dom of a people to prevent it. Addifon. 

7. The condition of being ufed as means to an end. 

There is no flint which can be fet to the value or merit of 
the facrificed body of Chrift ; it hath no meafured certainty of 
limits, bounds of efficacy unto life it knoweth none, but is al- 
fo itfelf infinite in poffibility of application. Hooker , b. v. 

This principle afts with the create!! force in the worft appli- 
cation ; and the familiarity of wicked men more fucccfsfully de- 
bauches, than that of good men reforms. Rogers. 

Applicative, adj. [from at>p/y.] That which applies. 

The direftive command forcounfel is in the underftanding, 
and the applicative command for putting in execution, is in the 
will. Bramhal againjl Hobbes. 

A'pplicatory. adj. [from apply ] That which comprehends 
the aft of application. 

A'pplicatory. n.f Thatwhich applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the death of Chrift : 
faith is the inward app/icatory, and if there he any outward, it 
muff be the facraments. Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

To APPL'Y. v. a. [applico, Lat.] 

1. l‘o put one thing to another. 

He faid, and to the fword his throat applied. Dryd. din. 

2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 

Apply fomc fpeedy cure, prevent our fate. 

And fuccour nature ere it be too late. Addifon’ s Ovid's Met . 

God has addreffed every paflion of our nature, applied re- 
medies to every wcaknefs, warned us of every enemy. Rogers. 

3. l*o make ufe of as relative or fuitable to fomething. 

This brought the death of your father into remembrance, 
and 1 repeated the verfes which 1 formerly applied to him. 

Drydens Fables, Qed. 

4. To put to a certain ufe. , 

The profits thereof might be applied towards the fupport 0 
the year. Clarendon. 

5. To ufe as means to an end. . 

Thefe glorious beings are inftruments hi the hands of Go , 
° • who 

•4 


who applies their fervices, and governs their actions, and clif- 
pofes even their wills and affeftions. Rt l eru 

6 To fix the mind upon \ to ftudy ; with to. 

Apply thine heart unto inltruftion, and thine cam to the words 
ft J I Ave Proa . XX111, 1 z ’ 

° Every man is confciotts to himfclf that he thinks; j*nd that 
which his mind is applied about, whilft thinking, is thc / 1 ^ s 

that are there. .... 

It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the mind can a Pf‘p*f 
felf to feveral objefts with a fwift fecceffion. IVatts. 

r. To have recourfe to, as a folicitor or petitioner ; with to. 

' I had no thoughts of applying to any but himfclf; he defired 
I would fpeak to others. W, J ’ 

8. To endeavour to work upon. 

God knows every faculty and paflion, and in what manner 
they can mol! fucccfsfully be applied to. _ Rogers. 

q. To ply; to bufy ; to keep at work : an antiquated lenlC. 

She was Ikilful in applying his humours ; hever fettering fear 
to fall to defpair, nor hope to haften to atturance. Sidney. 
Far away they fpy’d 
A varlet running towards haftily, 

Whofe flying feet fo fall their way apply d. 

That round about a cloud of dull did fly. Fairy Sjuecn, b. li. 
To Appo'int. v. a. [ appointer , Fr.] 

1. To fix any thing, as to fettle the exaft time for fome tranfac- 

tion. _ . . 

The time appointed of the father. Lx a lat. iv. 2. 

2. To fettle any thing bv compaft. 

He laid. Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay it. Gen. xxx. zo. 
Now there was an appointed lign between the men of Ilrael 


and the liers in wait. 

3. To eftablilh any thing by decree, 


fudges, xx. 38. 


It was before the Lord, which chofe me before thy father, 
and before all his houfe, to appoint me ruler over the people of 
the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. z t . 

Unto him thou gavel! commandment, which he tranfgreffed, 
and immediately thou appointedjl death in him, and in his ge- 
nerations. 2 Efdras , iij. 7. 

0 Lord, that art the God of the juft, thou hal! not appointed 

repentance to the juft. ManaJJeh's Prayer. 

4. Tofurnilh in all points; to equip; to fupply with all tilings 
lieceffary : ufed anciently in fpeaking of foldiers. 

The Englilh being well appointed, did fo entertain them, that 
their Ihips departed terribly torn. Hayward. 

Appo'inter. n.f. [from appoint.} He that fettles or fixes aiiy 
thing or place. 

Appointment, n.f. [appointment, Fr.] 

1. Stipulation ; the aft of fixing fomething in which two or more 
are concerned. 

They had made an appointment together, to come to mourn 
with him, and to comfort him. fob, ii. 1 1. 

2. Decree; eftablilhment. 

The ways of death be only in his hands, who alone hath 
power over all fifth, and unto whofe appointment we ought with 
patience meekly to fubmit ourfelves. Hooker, b. v. 

3. Direction ; order. 

That good fellow. 

If I command him, follows my appointment ; 

1 will have none fo near clfc. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

4. Equipment; furniture. 

They have put forth the haven : further on, 

Where their appointment we may belt difeover. 

And look on their endeavour. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Here art thou in appointment frelh and fair. 

Anticipating time with ftarting courage. Shak. Tr.andCreff. 

$. An allowance paid to any man, commonly ufed of allowances 
to publick officers. 

To Apportion, v. a. [from portio, Lat.] • To fet out in juft 
proportions. 

I ry the parts of the body, which of them iflue fpcedilv, and 
which flowly ; and, by apportioning the time, take and leave 
that quality which you dcfire. Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 

And to thefe it were good, that fome proper prayer were ap- 
portioned, and they taught it. South. 

An office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and Ihar- 
ed among diftinft proprietors. Collier of Envy. 

Apportionment, n.f. [from apportion.] A dividing of a 
rent into two parts or portions, according as the land whence 
itiflues, is divided among two or more proprietors. Chambers . 

To Appo'se. v. a. [appono, Lat.] To putqueftions to. This 
Word is not. now in ufe, except that, in fome fchools, to put 
grammatical queftions to a boy is called, to poj'e him ; and we 
now ufe pofe for puzzle. 

Some procure themfelves to be ferprifed at fuch times as it 
is like the party that they work upon, will come upon them : 
and to be found with a letter in their hand, or doing fomewhat 
which they are not accuftomed ; to the end they may be at>- 
pojed of thofe things which cf themfelves they are defirous to 


and grave, and appofste to the times and oc«.afioii.->- oit. ■ 

Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himUft, Cl trier 
in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and oppoptevt^ 
<WS, HacmtH'nO* l . 

Remarkable inftances of this kind have been: but it will au 
minifter refleftions very appeftte to the defign of this prclei.t 
folemnity. Atterb'.&y s ,r ™f‘ 

Appositely, adv. [from appoftc.} Properly : fitly ; fe;t.iMy. 

When we come into a government, and fee this place o f ho- 
nour allotted to a murderer, another filled with an atbe l! or 

• A blafphemer, may we not appofitely and properly ask, \\ herhet 
there be any virtue, fobricty, or religion, aniongl! fuch a peo- 
ple ? ' South. 

We may appofitely compare this difeafe, of a proper ai ft 
improper confemption, to a decaying houfe. Harvey on Coni. 

A'pPositeness. n.f. [from appoftc.] Fitncls ; propnet) ; iui - 
ablcnefs. c 

Judgment is either concerning things to he known, or o. 
things done, of their congruity, fitnefs, rightnefs, appofsttnefs. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Apposition, n.f. [appeftio, Lat.] 

1. The addition of Jiew matter, fo as that it may touch the filft 
ma *®- 

Urine infpefted with a niicrofcope, will difeover a olack 
fand ; wherever this fund flicks, it grows Hill bigger, by the 
atpoftian of new matter. Arbutlmot on Diet. 

2. In grammar, the putting of two nouns in the fame cafe ; as. 
Liber Maries matris, the book of his. mother Mary. 

To APPRA'ISE. v. a. [apprecicr, I : r.] To fet a price upon any 
thing, in order to fate. 

Appraiser, n.f. [from appraife.] A perfon appointed to fet 
a price upon things to be fold. 

To APPREHEND, v. a. [apprehendo, Lat. to take hold of.] 

1. To lay hold oh. 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leaf! we 
have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. To feize in order for trial or punilhment. 

The governoor kept the city with a garrifon, defirous to ap- 
prehend me. 2 Cor. xi. 32. 

It was the rabble, of which no body was named ; and, 
which is more Arrange, not on 6 apprehended. Clarendon. 

3. To conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, caufeth not aclion ; un- 
lcfs, apprehending it as good, welike and defirc It. Hooker. 

Yet this I apprehend not, why to thofe 

Among whom God will deign to dwell on eartli. 

So many, and fo various laws arc giv’n. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

, The Firll Being is invifible and incorruptible, and can only 
be apprehended by our minds. Stillingflcet. 

4. To think on with terrour ; to fear. 

From my grandfather’s death I had reafon to apprehend the 
ftone; and, from my father’s life, the gout. Temple. 

Apprehe'ndbr. n.f. [from apprehend.] Conceiver; thinker. 

Grofs apprehenders may not think it any more lirange, than 
that a bullet Ihtmld be moved by the rarified fife. Glanville . 

Apprehensible, adj. [from apprehend.] That which may be 
apprehended, or conceived. 

The north and fouthern poles are incommunicable and fixed 
points, whereof the one is not apprehenfible in the other. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 

Apprehe'nston. n.f. [apprehenfio, Lat.] 

1. The mere contemplation of things, wichout affirming or de- 
nying any thing concerning them. So we think of ~a horfe, 
high, fwift, animal, time, matter, mind, death, tsV. IVatts. 

Simple apprchcnfion denotes no more than the foul’s naked in- 
tellcftion of an objeft, without either compofition or deduc- 
t,on ’ . Glanville s Seepfts Scicntifca , c. iv. 

2. Opinion ; fentiments ; conceilion. 

I o be falfe, and to be thought falfe, is all one in refpeft of 
men who aft net according to truth, but apprehenfton. South. 

The expreflions of feripture are commonly luitcd in thofe 
matters to the vulgar apprehenfons and conceptions of the place 
and people where they were delivered. Locke on St. Pauls Ep. 

3. The faculty by which we conceive new ideas* or power of 
conceiving them. 

I nam’d them as they pafs’d, and underftood 

Their nature, with fuch knowledge God indu’d 
My hidden apprehenfton. Milton's Paradife Lcjl, b. viii. 


man 
v. § 2. 


Bacon. 

to 


A'pposite. adj. [appofitus, Lat.] Proper; fit ; well adapted” 
time, place, or circumftanccs. 1 

Yol d j kCS dclivcr y of his mlnd was not fo lharp, as felid 


4. Fear. 

It behoveth that the world Ihould be held in awe, not by 
vain iurmife, hut a true apprehcnfwn of fomewhat which no 
may think himfclf able to withlfand. Hooker, b 

And he the future evil lhall no lels 
In apprehenfton , than in fubftance, feel. Milt. Paradife Lofl 
I he apprehenfton of what was to come from an unknown at 
leaf! unacknowledged fecceflbur to the crown, clouded much 
of that profperity. , 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Claudius vvas feno 
fmall apprehenfton for his awn hfc. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

5. bufpicion of fomething to happen, or be done 
I’ll note you in my book of memory. 

And fcourge you -for this apprehenfion. Sbakefp. Henry Vt 
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That he might take away the apprehenfon , that he meant 
fuddenly to depart, he fent out orders, which he was furc would 
come into the enemies hands, to two or three villages next the 
houfc, that they fhould, by the next day noon, fend propor- 
tions of corn into Bafinghoufe. Clarendon , b. viii. 

As they have no apprehcnfion of thefe tilings, fo they need no 
comfort againft them. Tillotfon. 

6. Seizure. 

See that he be convey’d unto the tower : 

And go we brothers to the man that took him. 

To queftion of his apprehcnfion. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Apprehensive, adj. [from apprehend.] 

1. Quick to underftand. 

And gives encouragement to thofe who teach fuch apprehen- 
ftve fcholars. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

If confcience be naturally apprehenftve and fagacious, cer- 
tainly we fhould truft and rely upon the reports of it. South. 

2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I palled through it, 
were extremely apprehenftve of feeing Lombardy the feat of 
war. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

They are not at all apprehenftve of evils at a diftance, nor 
tormented with the fearful profpeiSt of what may befal them 
hereafter. Tillotfon. 

Apprehe'nsively. adv. [from apprehenfrve.] In an apprehen- 
five manner. 

Apprehe'nsiveness. n. f. [from apprehenftve.] The quality of 
being apprehenftve. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to be taught, 
you will find, by falling upon them laft, great help by the ap- 
prehenftvenef already gained in learning the confonants. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 

APPRENTICE, n.f [ apprenti , Fr.] One that is bound by 
covenant, to ferve another man of trade, for a certain term of 
years, upon condition, that the artificer, or tradefinan, (hall, 
in the mean time, endeavour to inftruct him in his art ormyf- 
tery. Cornell. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice , no, no bond 
Have could ever be more ready than that young princcfs was. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

He found him fuch an apprentice , as knew well enough how 
to fet up for himfelf. IVotton. 

This rule fets the painter at liberty ; it teaches him, that he 
ought not to be fubject himfelf fervilely, and be bound like an 
apprentice to the rules of his art. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

To Appre'ntice. v. a. [from the noun.] To put out to a 
mafic r as an apprentice. 

Him portion’d maids, apprentic'd orphans blefi. 

The young who labour, and the old who reft. Pope's Epi/i. 

Appre'nticehood. n.f. [from apprentice.] The years of an 
apprentice’s fervitude. 

Mull I not ferve a long apprenticebooi 
T o foreign pafiages, and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boaft of nothing elfe 

But that I was a journeyman to grief ? Shakefp. Richard II. 

Apprenticeship, n.f. [from apprentice.] The years which 
an apprentice is to pafs under a maftcr. 

In every art, the fimpleft that is, there is an apprenticeship 
neccflary, before it can be expe&ed one fhould work it in a 
fafhionable piece. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 


Many rufhed into the miniftry, as being the only calling that 
they could profefs, without ferving any apprenticeship. South. 
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To Appro'ach. v a. To bring near to. This fenfe is rat*.. 
French than Englilh. 

This they will nimbly perform, if objected to the extremes 
but llowly and not at all, if approached unto their roots. * 
Breton’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c . 20 
By plunging paper thoroughly in weak fpirit of wine,' and 
approaching it to a candle, the fpirituous parts will burn, with- 
out harming the paper. £ ^ 

Approach'd, and looking underneath tire fun, 

He faw proud Arcite. Dryden's Fables . 

Appro'ach. n.f. [from the verb.] 


2. 


3 


To Apprize, v.a. [apprendre ; part, appris, Fr.] To inform; 
to give the knowledge of any thing. 

He confiders the tendency of fuch a virtue or vice ; he is 
well apprized, that the reprefentation of fome of thefe things 
may convince the underftanding, and fome may terrify the con- 
fidence. JVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

It is fit he be apprized of a few things, that may prevent his 
miftaking. ' Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

But if appriz'd of the fevere attack, 

The country be fhut up, lur’d by the feent 
On church yard drear (inhuman to relate). 

The difappointed prowlers fall. Thomfons JVinter. 

To APPRO'ACH. V. n. [ approcher , Fr.] 

1. To draw near locally. 

’Tis time to look about : the powers of the kingdom ap- 
proach apace. Shakefp. King Lear. 

We fuppofc Ulyfies approaching toward Polypneme. 

Notes on Odyjfey. 

2. To draw near, as time. 

Hark ! I hear the found of coaches, 

The hour of attack approaches. Gay's Beggar's Opera. 

3. To make a progrefs towards, in the figurative fenfe, as mcn- 
tally. 

He fhall approach unto me : for who is this that engaged his 
heart to approach unto me ? Jer. xxx. 2 1 . 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even to have ap- 
proached Homer. Temples Mifcellanies. 

To have knowledge in all the objects of contemplation, is 
what the mind can hardly attain unto; the inftanccs are few 
of thole who have, in any meafurc, approached towards it .Locke. 


The ad of drawing near. 

If I could bid the feventh welcome with fo good heart as I 
can bid the other five farewc!, I lhould be glad of his approach. 

Shakejpeare’ s Merchant of Venict, 
’Tis with our fouls 

As with our eyes, that after a long darknefs 
Are dazzled at th’ approach of fudden light. Doth. Sophy, 
Accel's. 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good ; the ap- 
proach to kings and prindpal perfons ; and the railing of a 
man’s own fortunes. Bacon's Ejfayt. 

Hoftile advance. 

For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the fucking of a gulph. Shakefp. Henry V, 

4. Means of advancing. 

Againft beleagur’d hcav’n the giants move. 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie. 

To make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden's Ovid, 

Appro'acher. n.f. [from approach.'] The perfon that ap- 
proaches or draws near. 

Thou gav’ft thine ears, like tapfiers, that bid wdcome 
T o knaves and all approachers. Shakefp Turn. 

Appro'achment. n.f. [from approach.] The adt of coming 
near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete, but in the approachment of the 
air, as we have made trial in glafid of water, which will not 
eafily freeze. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 1. 

Approbation, n.f. [approbatio, Lat.] 

1. The a£t of approving, or expreffing himfelf plcafed. 

That not pall me, but 

By learned approbation of my judges. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no pofitive law of men, whether received by for- 
mal confent, as in councils, or by fecret approbation , as in cuf- 
toms, but may be taken away. Hooker, b. iv § 14. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodnefs of a thing, 
is not properly the willing of that thing ; yet men do very com- 
monly account it fo. South. 

3. Atteftation; fupport. 

How maijy now in health 
Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your revprence fhall incite us to. Shak. Henry V. 

Appro'of. n. f. [from approve, as proof from prove.] Approba- 
tion ; commendation : a word rightly derived, but old. 

O moft perilous mouths. 

That bear in them one and the feif-fame tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof ! Shak. Meafttre far M. 

To Appro'perate. v.a. [appropero,L at.] Tohailen; to fet 
forward. Diet. 

To Appropinquate, v. n. [appropinquo, Lat.] To draw nigh 
unto ; to approach. 

To Appropi'nque. v. n. [ appropinquo , Lat.] To approach; 
to draw near to. 

The clotted blood within my hofe. 

That from my wounded body flows. 

With mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to appropinquo an end. Hudibras. 

Appropriable, adj. [from apfropriate.] That which may be 
appropriated ; that which may be reftrained to fomething parti- 
cular. 

This conceit applied unto the original of man, and the be- 
ginning of the world, is more juftly appropriable unto its end. 

Breton’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi . c.f. 

To APPROTRIATE. v. a. [ appropricr , Fr. approprio , low Lat.] 

1. To confign to fome particular ufe or perfon. 

Things fanitified were thereby in fuch fort appropriated unto 
God, as that they might never afterwards again be made com- 
mon. Hooker, b. v. § *°* 

As for this fpot of ground, this perfon, this thing, 1 have fc- 
le&ed and appropriated , I have inclofed it to my fclf and my own 
ufe ; and I will endure no fharer, no rival or companion in 
it South. 

Some they appropriated to the gods. 

And fome to publick, fome to private ends. Rofcornmon- 

Marks of honour are appropriated to the magiftiate> that 
he might be invited to reverence himfelf. Attcrbury. 

2. To claim or txeicife an cxclufive right. 

To themfclvcs appropriating 

The fpirit of God, promis’d alike, and giv’n .. 

To all believers. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. xh- 


Why 


A P P 


be- 


Why fhould people engraft and appropriate the con^on * 
nefus of fire, air, and water, to themfelvcs ? L LJtrange. 

Every body cl fe has an equal title to it; and therefore he 
cannot Appropriate, he cannot mciofe, without the confui 
all his fellow commoners, all mankind. 

To make peculiar to fomething; to annex. 

He need but be furnifhed with verfes of facred fcripture ; and 
his fyftcm, that has appropriated them to the orthodoxy of his 

church, makes them unmdiately irrefragab^ 

Locke’s EJJay on St. Paul s tpijt let. 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their appro- 
■ . j % 0 n one w jth another. Locke. 


triated connet 

. In law, to alienate a benefice. See Appropriation. 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate the whole 


fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the houfe finding one to ferve 
r redrafted that horrid evil. Ayltffe s Pat erg. 


Peculiar ; configned to 


the cure ; that king redrafted 
Appropriate, adj. [from the verb.] 
fome particular ufe or perfon. 

He did inftitute a band of fifty archers, by the name ot 


aard ; and that it might be thought to be ra- 


ycomen of his guard ; and thai w 
tlier a matter of dignity, than any matter of diffidence appro- 
priate to his own cafe, he made an ordinance not temporary, 
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but to hold in fucccffion for ever. Bacon s Henry II. 

The heathens themfelves had an apprehcnfion of the necef- 
fity of fome appropriate adls of divine worfhip. Stillmgfieet. 
Appropriation, n.f. [from appropriate.] 

I. The application of fomething to a particular purpofe. 

The mind fhould have diftincl ideas of the things, and re- 
tain the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to that 


idea. 


Locke. 


The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and make a great ap- 


propriation to his good parts, that he can fhoe him himfelf. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

3. The fixing a particular fignification to a word. 

The name of faculty may, by an appropriation that difguifes 
its true fenfe, palliate the abfurdity. Locke. 

4. In law, a fevering of a benefice ccclefiaftical to the proper and 

perpetual ufe of fome religious houfe, or dean, and chap- 
ter, bilhoprick, or college; bccaufcj as perfons ordinarily have 
no right of fee Ample, thefe, by reafon of their perpetuity, are 
accounted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called 
proprietors. To an appropriation, afeerthe licence obtained of 
the king in chancery, the confent of the diocefan, patron, and 
incumbent, are neceflarv, if the church be full : but if the 
church be void, the diocefan and the patron, upon the king’s 
licence, may conclude. Cvwel. 

Appropri a'tor. n.f. [from appropriate.] He that is poflefled 
of an appropriated benefice. 

Thefe approyriaters, by reafon of their perpetuities, are ac- 
counted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called pro- 
prietors. Aylijfe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

ApproVable. adj. [from approve.] That which merits ap- 
probation. 


men, is 


The lolid reafon, or confirmed experience, of any 1 
very approvable in what prefeffion foever. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 


APR 


never en J i aid this will itfelf to bo 

whatever the world judge of it now. ■> 


n.f. [from approve.] Approbation : a word not 


4. To experience. . ,, 

Oh, ’tis the curfc in love, and ftill approvd , 

When Women cannot love, where they’re belov d. 

Sbdlcefp. ¥ivq Gentlemen of / 1 r 6 n<U 

c . To make worthy of approbation. . - . 

The firft care and concern muft be to approve himfelf 
God by righteoufneftj holinefs, and purity. P-Ogct s. 

6 - “XStu f^SSbtak ana white fluff. M fat from 
the dyer ; which you were pleafed to approve of \ and be «jcuf- 

ApSeUt. n.f [from approve.] Approbation; liking. 

It is certain that at the firft you were all of my opinion, an 
that I did nothing without your approvement. Btaywar . 

Approver, n.f. [from approve.] 

1. He that approves. 

2. He that makes trial. 

Their difeipline. 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 

To their approvers, they are people fuch 

As mend upon die world. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

3. In our common law, one diat confcffing felony of lnmfelt* 

appealeth or accufeth another, one or more, to be guilty of the 
fame : and he is called fo, becaufe he muft prove what he hath 
alleged in his appeal. . CoivcL 

Approximate, adj. [from ad, to, and proxtmus , near, Lat.J 

Near to. ... 

Thefe receive a quick converfion, contsinmgapproximatedil- 
pofitions unto animation. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 21. 

Approximation, n.f. [from approximate.] 

1. Approach to any thing. 

Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter folllice, it had 
been afpring; for, unto that pofition, it had been in a middle 
point, and That of afeent or approximation. Brown’s V ulg. Err . 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour elements ; a nc- 
ccflary confcquent of die fun’s gradual approximation towards 
the earth. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Quadrupeds arc better placed according to the degrees of 
their approximation to the human ftiape. Grcw’s Alujaian. 

2. In fciencCj a continual approach nearer ftill, and nearer to the 
quantity fought, without a poffibility of ever arriving at it ex- 
actly. 

AppuNse. n.f. [appulfus, Lat.] The a£l of ftriking againft any 
thing. 

An hc< 5 lick fever is the innate heat kindled into a dcftruc- 


tive fire, violendy abforbing the radical nioifture, through the 
: (teams. Harvey on Confutations. 


Appro'val. 
much ufed. 

There is a cenfor of juftice and manners, without whofe 
approval no capital fentences are to be executed. Temple. 

Appro'vance. n.f. [from approve.] Approbation; a word not 
much ufed. 

Should flic feem 

Soft’ning the lead approvance to bellow, 

Their colours burnilh, and, by hope infpir’d. 

They brisk advance. Thomfon’s Spring. 

To Approve, v.a. [approuver, Fr. approbo, Lat.] 

1 . To like ; to be plcafed with. 

There can be nothing poffibly evil which God approveth, and 
that he approveth much more than he doth command. Hooker. 

What power was that, whereby Medea faw. 

And well approv'd, and prais’d the better courfe, 

When her rebellious fenfe did fo withdraw 

Her feeble pow’rs, that flie purfu’d the worfe ? Davies. 

2. To exprefs liking. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to fet up his own 
opinion againft that of fome learned doctor, or otherwife ap- 
proved writer. Locke. 

3. To prove; tolhow; tojuftify. 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could fimply in no- 
thing be deceived ; but that he had in fuch fort approved his 
skill, that he feemed worthy of credit for ever after, in matters 
appertaining to the fcicncc he was skilful in. Hooker, b. ii. 

In religion, 

What damned errour, but lomc fober brow 
^ ill bleft it, and approve it with a text. Shak. M. of Venict. 

I’m forry 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, 

w fp ^ S him ±us at Rome - ShaL A,itor ‘y ^d Cleep. 

vv ould ft thou approve thy conftancy ? Approve 

Firft thy obedience. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

Refer all the actions of this fliort life to that ftate which will 
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appulfe of faline i 

In vowels, the paflage of the mouth is open and free, with- 
out any appulfe of an organ of fpeech to another : but, in all 
confonants, there is an appulfe of the organs. Holder. 

To ANricate. v. [ apricor , Lat.] To bask in the fun. Dill. 

Apri'city. n.f. [ apricitas , Lat.] Warmth of the fun ; fun- 
fhine. • Die f?. 

A'fricot, or A'pricock. n.f. [from apricus, Lat'. funny.] A 
kind of wall fruit. 

The ordinary forts of this fruit cultivated in Englilh gar- 
dens are, 1. The mafeuline apricock. 2 . The orange apricock. 
3. The Algier apricock. 4. The Roman apricock. 5. The Tur- 
key apricock. 6. The tranfparent apricock. 7. The Breda apri- 
cock. 8. The Bruxelles apricock. They are generally propagat- 
ed by budding them on plum flocks, and will readily take upon 
almoft any fort of plum, provided the flock be free and thriv- 
ing. Millar. 

April, n.f [Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The fourth month of 
the year, January counted firft. 

April is reprefented by a young man in green, with a garland 
of myrtle and hawthorn buds ; in one hand primrofes and vio- 
lets, in the other the fign Taurus. Peacham on Drawing. 

Men arc April when they woo, December when they wed : 
Maids are May when they are maids, but the sky changes when 
they are wives. Shakefp. As you like it. 

A'pron. n. f. [A word of uncertain etymology, but fuppofed by 
fome to be contracted from afore one.] A doth hung before, 
to keep the other drefs clean. 

Give us gold, good Timon : haft thou more ? 

■ Hold up, you Huts, 


Your aprons mountant. Shakefp. Timon. 

The nobility think fcorn to go in leather aprons. Shak. H. V I. 

How might we fee Falftaff, and not ourfelvcs be fecn ? 

Put on two leather jerkins and aprons, and wait upon him at 
his table as drawers. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

In both thefe figures the veil is gathered up before them, 
like an apron , which you muft fuppolc filled with fruits, as well 
as the cornucopia:. Addifon on Medals. 

Apron, [in gunnery.] A piece of lead which covers the touch- 
hole of a great gun. 

Apron of a goofe. The fat fkin which covers the belly. 

Apron-man. n.f. [from apron and man.] A man that wears an 
apron ; a workman ; an artificer. 


You 
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APT 

You have made good work, 

You and your apron-men, that flood fo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of garlick caters. Shakefp. Coriilanns. 

Aproned, adj. [from apron.] Wearing an apron. 

The cobler apron'd, and the parfon gown’d. Pope’s EJf. on M. 

A' PS IS. n.f. apftdes, plural. [«!•,-.] 

Is applied, in atlronomy, to two points in the orbits of pla- 
nets, in which they are at the greatefl, and the lead diftance 
from the fun or earth. The higher apfis is more particularly 
denominated aphelion, or apogee; the lower, perihelion, or pe- 
rigee. Chambers. 

~If bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near circles, and the 
apfides of thefe orbits be fixed, then the centripetal forces of 
thofe bodies will be reciprocally as the fquares of the diflances. 

Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

APT. adj. {apt us, Lat.] 

1. Fit. 

'I li is fo eminent induftry in making profelytes, more of that 
fex than of the other, groweth ; for that they are deemed apter 
to ferve as inflruments in the caufe. Apter they are through 
the eagernefs of their affection ; apter through a natural incli- 
nation unto piety; after through fundry opportunities, (Ac. 
Finally, apter through a fingular delight which they take in 
giving very large and particular intelligence how all near about 
them Hand affc&ed as concerning the fame caufe. Hooker, Pr. 

2. Having a tendency to. 

Things natural, as long as the}' keep thofe forms which give 
them their being, cannot poflibly be apt or inclinable to do 
otherwife than they do. Hooker. 

3. Inclined to ; led to. 

You may make her you love, believe it ; which, I warrant, 
flic is apter to do, than confefs (he does. • Shak. As you like it. 

Men are apt to think well of themfelves, and of their nation, 
of their courage and flrength. Temple. 

One, who has not thefe lights, is a ftranger to what he reads, 
and apt to put a wrong interpretation upon it. Addifon. Spe£i. 

Even thofe who are near the court, arc apt to deduct wrong 
confcquences, by rcafoning upon the motives of actions. Swift. 

What we have always feen to be done in one manner, we 
are apt to imagine there was but that one way. Eentl. Sermons. 

4. Ready; quick; as, an apt wit. 

I have a heart as little apt as yours, 

But yet a brain that leads my ufe of anger 

To better vantage. Shakefp. Csriolanus. 

5. Qualified for. 

All that were ftrongand apt for war, even them the king of 
Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 2 Kings , xxiv. 16. 

To Apt. v. a. [ apto , Lat.] 

1. To fuit; to adapt. 

We need a man that knows the fcvcral graces 
Of hillory, and how to apt their places ; 

Where brevity, where fplcndour, and where height. 

Where fweetnefs is required, and where weight, li. Johnfon. 

2. To fit; to qualify. 

The king is melancholy, 

Apted for any ill impreffions. Denham’s Sophy. 

ToA'ptaTE. v. a. [aptatum, Lat.] To make fit. 

To aptate a planet, is to ftrengthen the planet in pofition of 
houfe and dignities to the greateft advantage, in order to bring 
about the defired end. Bailey. 

A'ptitude. n.f. [French.] 

1. Fitnefs. 

This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitnefs for the end to 
which it was aimed, the planting and nourifliing all true virtue 
among men. Decay of Piety. 

2. Tendency. 

In an abortion, the mother, befidcs the fruftration of her hopes, 
acquires an aptitude to mifearry for the future. Decay of Piety. 

3. Difpofition. 

He that is about children, ftiould ftudy their nature and ap- 
titudes, what turns they eafily take, and what becomes them ; 
what their native flock is, and what it is fit for. Locke. 

Aptly, adv. [from apt.] 

Properly ; with juft connexion, or correfpondencc ; fitly. 
That part 

Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Sh. As you like it. 

But what the mal's nutritious does divide ? 

What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, 

In youth encreafe them, and in age repair ? Blackmore. 

2. Juftly; pertinently. 

Irena-us very aptly remarks, that thofe nations, who were not 
pofl'eft of the gofpels, had the fame accounts of our Saviour, 
which are in the Evangelifts. Addifon on the Chrijlian Rclig. 

3 . Readily ; acutely ; as, he learned his bufinefs very aptly. 
A'ptness. n.f. [from apt.] 

l . Fitnefs ; fuitablencfs. 

The nature of every law mull be judged of by the aftnefs 
of things therein preferibed, unto the lame end. Hooker. 

There are antecedent and independent aptneffes in things ; 
with refpect to which, they are fit to be commanded or for- 
bidden. Norris's Mifcel. 
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2. Difpofition to any thing. 

The nobles receive fo to heart the banifhment of that wc- 
thy Coriolanus, that they arc in a ripe aptnefs to take all 
from the people. * Shakefp. CoSanu* 

3. QuickncFs of apprehenfton ; readinefe to learn. 

What fhould be the aptnefs of birds, in comparifon of beafts 
to imitate fpeech, may be enquired. Bacon's Nat. Hi/loV 

4. Tendency. J T> ' 

Some feeds of goodnefs give him a reiifli of fuch reflc<ft : on - 
as have an aptnefs to improve the mind. Addifon. Spectator 
A'ptote. n.f. [of«andWl«.x.J A noun which is not decimal 
with cafes. 

AQUA. n. f. [Latin.] A word fignifying water, very muchufed 
in chymical writings. 

AQUA FORTIS. [Latin.] A corrofive liquor made by difti)]. 
ing purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol 
in aftrong heat: the liquor, which rifes in fumes red as blood 
being collcfted, is the fpirit of nitre or aqua fortis ; which ferve 
as a menftruum for dillolvingof filver, and all other metals, ex- 
cept gold. But if fea fait, or fal ammoniack, be added to aqua 
fortis, it commences aqua regia, and will then diflolve no metal 
but gold. Aqua fortis is commonly held to have been invented 
about the year 1 300 ; though others will have it to have been 
known in the time of Mofcs. It is ferviccable to refiners, in 
feparating filver from gold and copper ; to the workers in mo- 
faick, for ftaining and colouring their woods ; to dyers, in their 
colours, particularly fcarlct ; and to other artifts, for colour- 
ing bone and ivory. With aqua fortis bookbinders marble the 
covers of books, and diamond cutters feparate diamonds from 
metalline powders. It is alfo ufed in etching copper or brafs 
plates. Chambers. 

The diflblving of filver in aqua fortis, and gold in aqua re- 
gia, and not vice verfi, would not be difficult to know. Locke. 
AQUA MARINA, of the Italian lapidaries, is of a fea orbluifh 
green. This ftone feems to me to be the bcryllus of Pliny. 

WoodwanTs Metb. of Fojfls. 
AQUA MIRABILIS. [Latin.] The wonderful water, is pre- 
pared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmegs, 
ginger, and fpirit of wine, digefted twenty four hours, thcndlf- 
tillcd. It is a good and agreeable cordial. 

AQUA REGIA, or AQUA REGALE. [Latin.] An add cor- 
rofive fpirit or water, fo called becaule it ferves as a menftruum 
to diflolve gold, commonly efteemed the king of metals. Its 
bafis, or eflential ingredient, is common fea fait, the only fait 
in nature which will operate on gold. It is commonly pre- 
pared by mixing common fea fait, or fal ammoniack, or the 
fpirit of them, with fpirit of nitre, or common aqua fortis. 

Chambers. 

He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixednefs or fo- 
lubility in aqua regia. Locke. 

AQUA- KIT At . [Latin.] It is commonly underflood of what 
is otherwife called brandy, or fpirit of wine, either limple 
or prepared with aromaticks. But fome appropriate the term 
brandy to what is procured from wine, or the grape ; aqua-vita, 
to that drawn after the fame manner from malt. Chambers. 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hugh 
the Welchman with my cheefe, an Irifhman with my aqua vita 
bottle, or a thief to walk with my ambling gelding, than my 
wife with hcrfelf. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfir. 

Aqua' tick. adj. [ aquaticus , Lat. from aqua , water.] 

1. That which inhabits the water. 

The vaft variety of worms found in animals, as well terref- 
trial as aquatick , arc taken into their bodies by meats and drinks. 

Ray on Creation. 

Brutes may be confidcred as either aerial, terreftrial, aquatick, 
or amphibious. Aquatick arc thofe whofe conftant abode is up- 
on the water. Locke. 

2. Applied to plants, that which grows in the water. 

Flags, and fuch like aquaticks, are bed deftroyed by drain- 
ing. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

A'quatile. adj. [ aquatilis , Lat.] That which inhabits the 
water. 

A'queduct. n.f. \ aqumduflus , Lat.] A conveyance made for 
carrying water from one place to another ; made on uneven 
ground, to preferve the level of the water, and convey it by a 
canal. Some aquedudts are under ground, and others above it, 
fupported by arches. 

Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur of the com- 
monwealth fticws itfelf chiefly in temples, highways, aquedufls, 
walls and bridges of the city. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy- 

Hither the rills of water are convey’d 
In curious aquedutts, by nature laid 

To carry' all the humour. Blackmore, Creation . 

A'queous. adj. [from aqua, water, Lat.] Watery- 

The vehement fire requifite to its fulion, forced away all the 
aqueous and fugitive moifture. Ray on Creation . 

A'queousness. n.f. [ aquofttas , Lat.] Wateriftincfs. 
A'ql’ILINE. adj. [ aquilinus , Lat. from aquila , an eagle.] Rd em * 
bling an eagle; when applied to the nofe, hooked. 

His nofe was aquiline, his eyes were blue, ^ 

Ruddy his lips, and frelh and fair his hue. Dryiens Fables- 
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Fit for the plough ; 
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Tou-rh teams of oxen, and laborious tas*:,. 

i lUt very little arable land, they are forced to fetch all 

f 0« of “e tunicts of the eye, fo culled from « refembtaco 
“v.Tthc tunicks of the eye, many thin® might be taken 

2 his alfo a fine thin trajlfparcnt membrane, which, lying be- 
the dura and the pia mater, is fuppofed to mveft he 

/jfeSj A rerm in fordteirS which 
fumetimes denotes a branch, return, or gallery 
Ara'neous. adj. [from aranea, Lat. a cobweb.] Relembling a 

C ' The curious araneous membrane of the eye conftnngcth and 
dflateth it, and fo varieth its focus. Derbam s Ph. A heal. 

ra'tiok. n f \aratio, Lat.] The aft or praa.ee of plow- 

That which contri- 
Difl. 


I. 


Cowcl. 
Dryd. Juv . 
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butes to tillage. 
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throw ftoncs.] A crofs-bow. 


ARbalist. n. 


f [ aratio 

A'ratoRY. adj. [from aro, Lat. to plow.] 

[from arcus, a bow, and balifla, an engine to 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubalifta, or ar- 
lalift , was firfl (hewed to the French by our king Richard the 
firft, who was (hortly after llain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 
ARBITER, n.f [Lat.] . . . f 

x. A judge appointed by the parties, to whofe determination they 

voluntarily fubmit. _ . , . 

He would put himfclf into the king’s hands, and make him 
arbiter of the peace. Bacon s Henry \ II. 

2. One who lias the power of decifion or regulation ; a judge. 
Next him, high arbiter. 

Chance governs all. Miltons Par. Lojl, b. ii. /. goq. 

His majefty, in this great conjuncture, feems to be generally 
allowed for the foie arbiter of the affairs of chriftendom.Awp/f. 
A'reitrablf.. adj. [from arbitror, Lat.] Arbitrary; depend- 
ing upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a parfonage is in land, called the 
glebe ; in tythfe, a fet part of our goods rendered to God ; in 
other offerings bcltowed upon God by the people, either in fuch 
arbitrable proportion as their own devotion moveth them, or 
as the laws or cuftoms of particular places do require them. 

Spelman. 

Arbitrament. n f. [from arbitror, Lat.] Will; determina- 
tion ; choice. 

Stand fad ! to (land or fall, 

Free in thine own arbitrament it (lands, 

Perfect within, no outward aid require ; 

And all temptation to tranfgrefs repel. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
A'rbitrarily. adv. [from arbitrary.] With no other rule than 
the will ; dcfpotically ; abfolutcly. 

He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled ; and came to the 
ilefervcd end of all tyrants. Dryden’s Virgil's /Eneid, Pref . 
AreitraRious. adj. [from arbitrarius, Lat.] Arbitrary; de- 
pending on the will. 

Thefe are (landing and irrepealable truths, fuch as have no 
precarious cxiftetice, or arbitrarious dependance upon any will 
or underftanding whatfoever. Norris's Mifcellanies. 

ArbitraRiousi.y. adv. [from arbitrarious.] Arbitrarily; ac- 
cording to mere will and pleafure. 

Where words are impofed arbitrarioufy, diftorted from their 
common ufe, the mind mud be led into mifprifion. Glanville. 
Arbitrary, adj. [arbitrarius, Lat.] 

1. Defpotick; abfolute ; bound by no law; following the will 
without reftraint. It is applied both to perfons and things. 

I11 vain the Tyrian queen refigns her life 
For the chafte glory of a virtuous wife. 

If lying bards may f.ilfe amours rehearfc. 

And bldft her name with arbitrary verfe. J'/alJh. 

Their regal tyrants (hall. with bluflies hide 
Their little lulls of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to fee their vaflals ty’d. Prior. 

2 . Depending on no rule ; capricious. 

It may be perceived, with what infecurity we aferibe effc£ts 
depending on the natural period of time, unto arbitrary calcu- 
VoL. I. 


lati<> ns* and fuch as vary at pleafure. 

To ARbitrate. v. a. [arbitror, Lat.J 

x To decide ; to determine. 1 whole* 

This might have been prevented, and made whole; 

With very^ cafy arguments of love. 

Which now the manage ot two kingdoms muft 
With fearful bloody Blue arbitrate. Shakefp. King J 

2 . To j^gcofi^ ^ cqua ) poi fe of hope and fear 

That I tecltee to hope! rather than fear. Milton's ComttSs 
TO .M U ,S Of Me, not Itoa 

J that by harflinefs of nature, and arlitrarinefs of com- 
ufes 1 m Children like fervent.', .s 

Arbitration, n.f. [from arbitror, Lat.] The determination 
of a caufe by a judge mutually agreed on by the paities con 

tending. . ^ 

their mutual confent. 

Be a good foldier, or upright truftee. 

An arbitrator from corruption tree. 

>. Agovernour; aprefident. 

Though heav’n be (hut) 

And hcav’n’s high arbitrator fit fecure 
In his own flrength, this place may be expos d. M. Pat . LoJ.. 

3. He that has the power of afting by his own choice without 

limit or controul. • 

Another Blenheim or Ramillies will make the confederates 
mailers of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. 

Addifoii on the State of the Ivar . 

4. The determiner; he that puts an end to any aflair. 

But now the arbitrator of defpairs. 

Juft death, kind umpire of man’s miferies* 

With l'weet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. 

The end crowns all ; 

And that old common arbitrator, time. 

Will one day end it. Sbak.jp. Troilus and Crcffida. 

Arbi'trem ent. n.f. [from arbitror, Lat.] 

1. Decifion; determination. 

I know the knight is incenfed againft you, even to a morta 
arbitremeni ; but nothing of the circumftance more. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the arbitrement 
of the fword. Hayward. 

2. Compromife. 

Lukewarm perfons think they may accommodate points of 
religion by middle ways, and witty reconcilements ; as if they 
would make an arbitrement between God and man. Bacon s Eff. 
ARborary. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Of or belonging toatree. D. 
ARboRF.t. n.f. [arbor, Lat. a tree.] A fmall tree or ftirub. 
No arboret with painted bloffoms dreft. 

And fmelling fweet, but there it might be found, 

To bud out fair, and her fweet fmells throw all around. 

Fairy Queen , b. ii. cant. 6. 
Now hid, now feen, 

Among thick woven arborets, and flow’rs, 

Imbroidcr’d on each bank. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. ix, 
ArboReous. adj. [ arboreus , Lat.] 

Belonging to trees 


Sh. H. VI. 


1. 

A term in botany, to diftinguifli fuch fungufes cr mofles as 
grow upon trees, from thofe that grow on the ground. Quincy. 

They (peak properly, who make it an arboreous cxcrefcencc, 
or rather a fuperplant bred of a vifeous and fuperfluous lopp, 
which the tree itfelf cannot affimilate. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

ARborist. n.f. [arborijle, Fr. from arbor, atree.] A naturalift: 
who makes trees his ftudy. 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arborifts obferve to 
be long in the begetting his buds ; but the cold feafons being 
pad, he (hoots them all out in a night. HowcFs Vocal Forcjl. 

ARborous. adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Belonging to a tree. 

From under (hady arborous roof 
Soon as they forth were come to open fight 
Of day-fpring, and the fun. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

ARboUr. n.f. [from arbor , Lat. a tree.] A bower; a place 
covered with green branches of trees. 

Nay you (hall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
cat a lull year’s pippin of my own grafting. Shak. Henry IV. 

Let us divide our labours : thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where mod needs, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The clafping ivy where to climb. Milton’s Par. Lojl, b. ix. 

For noon-day’s heat are defer arbours made. 

And for frelh ev’ningair the op’ner glade. Dryd. State oflrn. 

Arbour vine. A fpecies of bindweed; which fee. 

ARbl sCle. n.f. [arbufcula, Lat.] Any little ftirub. DUl. 
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A'kbwt?. n. f. "[arbutus, Lat ] 

Arbute, or itniwberry tree, grows common in Ireland. It 
is difficult to be railed from the feeds, but may be propagated 
by layers. It grows to a goodly tree, endures our climate, un- 
ids the weather be very fevere, and makes beautiful hedges. 

Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

Rough arbute flips into a hazel bough 
Arc oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of a plain tree flock. Mays VirgiPs Georg. 

Arc. ». J'. [arcus, Lat.J 

1. A fegment ; a part of a circle ; not more than a femicirclc. 

Their fegments, or ares, for the moil part, exceeded not the 
third part of a circle. Newton's Opticks. 

2. An arch. 

Load feme vain church with old theatrick (late. 

Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate; 

Reverie your ornaments, and hang them all 

On fome patch’d dog-hole ek’d with ends of wall. Pope. 

Asca'de. n.J. [French.] A continued arch ; a walk arched 
over. 

Or call the winds through long arcades to roar. 

Proud to catch hold at a Venetian door. Pope's Epijlles. 

ARCANUM. n.J'. in the plural arcana. A Latin word, fignify- 
ing a fecrct. 

ARCH. n.f. [ arcus , Lat.J 

1 . Part of a circle, not more than the half. 

The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is lefs than the 
whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle. Locke. 

2 . A building in form of a fegment of a circle, ufed for bridges 
and other works. 

Ne’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tide. 

As the racomforted through the gates. Shaktfp. Ccriolanus. 

Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire fall ! here is my fpace. 

Shakefpeare’ s Antony and Cleopatra. 

The royal fquadron marches, 

Licit triumphal arches 

For Albion and Albanius. Drydcn's Albion. 

3. The (ky, or vault of heaven. 

Hath nature given them eyes 
To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of lea and land. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

4. [from J A chief: obfolctc. 

The noble duke, my mafler. 

My worthy arch and patron comes to night. Sh. King. Lear. 

'I o Arch. v. a. [ arcuo , Lat.J 

1. To build arches. 

The nations of the field and wood 
Euild on the wave, or arch beneath the fand. 

2. To cover wiih arches. 

Gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through. Sh. Cymbel. 
The proud river which makes her bed at her feet, is arched 
over with fuch a curious pile of Hones, that confulcring the 
rapid courfe of the deep dream that roars under it, it may well 
take place among the wonders of the world. HowePsVoc. For. 

Arch. adj. [from chief.] 

1. Chief; of the firfl clafs. 

'I’he tvrannous and bloody ail is done ; 

The moil arch deed of piteous maflacre. 

That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shakefp. Richard III. 

There is fprung up 

An herctick, an arch one, Cranmer. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2 . Waggifh; mirthful; triflingly mifehievous. This fignifica- 
tion it feems to have gained, by being frequently applied to the 
boy moll remarkable for his pranks ; as the arch rogue, (Ac. 

Eugenio fee out from the fame univerfity, and about the 
fame time with Corufades ; he had the reputation cf an arch lad 
at fchool. Swift's Fates of Clergy. 

Arch, in compofidon, fignlfies chief, or of the firfl clafs, [from 
i.-y " , or as, archangel , archbijlsop. It is pronounced va- 

riouflv with regard to the eh, which before a confonant found 
as in cbeefe, as archdeacon ; before a vowel like k, as archangel. 

Archa'nue r.. n.f. [archangelus, Lat.J One of the bigheft or- 
der of angels. 

His form had yet not loll 
All her original brightnefs, nor appear’d 
Lefs than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excefs 
Of glory obfeur’d. Milton' s'' Par ad ft LoJI, l. i. 

’T 'is iii re th’ arcbangePs trump I hear. 

Nature’s great paffing-bell, the only call 

Of gods that will be heard by all. Norris's Mifcellanits. 

An. CHANCE 1. n.f \lamitan, Lat.] The name of a plant, called 
alfo Head nettle. 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is hol- 
low like a fpoon ; but the under one divided into two feg- 
ments, in the form of a heart, and both end in chaps brimmed 
and edged ; Out of the flower cup, which is fillul us and cut 
into fegments, riles the pointal, fixed, like a nail, to the 
hinder part of the flower, with four embryoes which be- 
come triangular feeds inclofed in a hulk formed of the flower 
cup. The fpccies are fourteen, and feven of them grow wild 
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on dry hanks, or under hedges, two forts of which arc uf 1 • 
medicine. Aflt^ 

Arch angk'licr. adj. [from archangel.} Belonging to T' 
angels. * rc “' 

He ceas’d, and th’ archangelick pow’r prepar’d 
For fwift defeent; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton's Paradife Loll b 

ArciibHacon. n.f [from arch and beacon.] The chief D ] *' 
of profpect, or of fignal. " ace 

You (hall win the top of the Cornilh archbeacon Hainbo 
rough, which may for profpecl compare with Rama in Pa] t f 

tina. Carmi’s Survey of CornJa! 

Archbi'shop. n.f [from arch and bijhop.] A bifhop of the firfl 
clafs, who fuperintends the conduit of other bilhops his fufFra 
gans. 

Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 

Inflall’d lord archbijhop of Canterbury. Shakcf. Henry VHj 
The archbijhop was the known architect of this new fabrick' 

Clarendon 

Archbi'shoprick. n.f. [from archbijhop. \ The Hate or iurif* 
diction of an archbilhop. J 

’Tis the cardinal ; 

And merely to revenge him on the emperor. 

For not bellowing on him, at his afking. 

The archbijhoprick of Toledo this is purpos’d. Sh. H.V m 
This excellent man, from the time of his promotion to the 
archbijhoprick, underwent the envy and malice of men who 
agreed in nothing elfc. ' Clarenin. 

Archceia'nter. n.f. [from arch and chanter.'] The chief 
chanter. 

Archdr'acon. n.f. [ archidiactmus , Lat.J One that fupplia 
the bifhop’s place and office in fuch matters as do belong to the 
cpifcopal function. The law fliles him the bifhop’s vicar, or 
vicegerent. _ Ay life’s Partly. 

Left negligence might foift in abufes, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed to take account of their doings. Carew’s Surv. of Ird. 

Archde'aconr y. n.f [ archidiaconatus , Lat.J The office or 
jurifdidtion of an archdeacon. 

It oweth fubjedtion to the metropolitan of Canterbury, and 
hath one only archdeaconry. Caret us Survey of Cornwall. 

Archde'aconship. n.f. [from archdeacon.] The office of an 
archdeacon. 

Archdu'ke. n.f. [ archidux , Lat.J A title given to fomc fove- 
reign princes, as of Auftria and Tyfcany. 

Philip archduke of Auftria, during his voyage from the Ne- 
therlands towards Spain, was weather-driven into Weymouth. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwl, 

Archdu'chess. n.f [from arch and duchefs. ] A title given to 
the After or daughter of the archduke of Auftria, or to the wife 
of an archduke of Tufcany. 

Arch-phjlo'sopher. n.f. [from arch and philofopher.] Chief 
philofopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch-phi !o- 
fopher was of, that the chiefeft perfon in every houfhold was al- 
ways as it were a king. Hooker, b. i. 

Arch-pr e'l ate. n.f [from arch and prelate.] Chief prelate. 
May we not wonder, that a man of St. Bafil’s authority and 
quality, an arch-prelate in the houfe of God, fliould have his 
name far and wide called in queftion. Hooker , b. v. § 42. 

Arch-pre'sbyter. n.f. [from arch and prefyter.] Chief pref- 
byter. 

As fimple deacons are in fubjedlion to prefbyters, according 
to the canon law ; fo are alfo prefbyters and arch-presbyters in 
fubjedlion to thefc archdeacons. Aylifc’s Parergon. 

ARCH-rRi'EST. n.f. [from arch and pritfl.] Chief pried. 

The word dccanus was extended to an ecclefiaftical dignity', 
which included the arch-priejls. Aylife’s Parergm. 

Archaio'logy. n.f. [from ancient, and xlyz, a dif- 

courfe.J A difeourfe on antiquity. 

Archaiolo'cick. adj. [from archaiology.] Relating to a dif- 
eourfe on antiquity. 

A'rchaism. n. f. (ifxaiepos. J An ancient phrafe, or mode of 
expreffion. 

I Ihall never life archaifms , like Milton. Watts. 

A'rchf.d. participial adj. [from To arch.] Bent in the form of 
an arch. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond ; thou had 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. Merry JVives of l'/indf. 

A'rcher. n. f. [ archer , Fr. from arcus, Lat. a bow.] He that 
{hoots with a bow ; he that carries a bow in battle. 

Fight, gentlemen of England ; fight, bold yeomen ! 
Draw, archers , draw your arrows to the head : 

Spur your proud horfes hard. Shakefp. Richard W. 

This Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory (hall be ours, 
for we arc the only love-gods. Shakefp. Much ado about A otb. 

Thou frequent bring’ft the fmitten deer; 

For fcldom, archers fay, thy arrows err. Prior. 

A'rChfry. n.J. [from archer. j 

1. The ufp of the bow. 

Among the Englifh artillery, archery challenged the pre- 
eminence, as peculiar to our nation. Camden’s Remain*- 

2. The 
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2. The a& of (hooting with the bow. 

Flower of this purple dye, 

•7. The art of an archer. 

0 Bled feraphims Ihall leave their quire, 

And turn love’s foldiers upon thee, . 

To cxercife their archery. Crafaw’s Sift toTempJ, 

A'rcties-court. n.J. [from arches and court.] l he c ^^ d _ 
mod ancient confirfory that belongs to the archb {hop of Can 
terbnry, for the debating of fpintual caufcs, fo called from 
Bow-church in London, where it is kept whofe top .s r^fcd 
of ftonc-pillars, built arch-wife. 1 he judge of this court is 
ter»’ed the dean of the arches, or official of the arches-cout . 
dean of the arches, bccaufe with this office is commonly joined 
a peculiar jurifdidlion of thirteen panfhes in London, termed 
a deanery, being exempted from the authority of the bifhop ot 
London, and belonging to the archbifhop of Canterbury ; o 
which the parifh of Bow is one. Some others fay, that he was 
firfl called dean of the arches, bccaufe the official to the arch- 
bifhop, the dean of the arches, was his fubftitute in his court ; 
and by that means the names became confounded. I he ju- 
rifdidtion of this judge is- ordinary, and extends through the 
whole province of Canterbury : fo that, upon any appeal, he 
forthwith, and without any further examination of the caufe, 
fends out his citation to the party appealed, and his inhibition 
to the judge from whom the appeal is made. Cowell. 

A'RCH F.TYPE. n.f. [archetypurn, Lat.J The original of which any 
rcfcmblancc is made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived images tUem- 
felves by fimple fenfe ; yet it feems inconceivable, how they 
{hould apprehend their archetypes. Glanvillc’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

As a man, a tree, are the outward objedts of our perception, 
and the outward archetypes or patterns of our ideas ; fo our fen- 
fations of hunger, cold, arc alfo inward archetypes or patterns of 
our ideas. But the notions or pictures of thefc things, as they 
arc in the mind, are the ideas. JVatts’s Logick. 

Arche , typal. adj. [archetypus , Lat.J Original ; being a pat- 
tern from which copies are made. 

Through contemplation’s opticks I have feen 
Him who is fairer than the fons of men : 

The fource of good, the light archetype, l. Norris’s MifceU. 

ARCHFHS. n.f. [probably from ] A word by which 
Paracclfus feems to have meant a power that prefides over the 
animal ceconomy, diftiodl from the rational foul. 
ARChidia'coNal. adj. [from archidlaconus , Lat. an archdea- 
con. J’ Belonging to art archdeacon ; as, this offence is liable 
to becenfured in an archidiaconal vifitation. 

Arch 1 epi'scopal. adj. [from archiepifeopus, Lat. an archbifhop.] 
Belonging to an archbilhop ; as, Canterbury is an ar chi epij copal 
fee ; the fiiffragans are fubject to archicpij copal jurifdidlion. 
ARCHITECT, n.f. [architect t/s, Lat.J 

1. A profefforof the art of building. » 

The architect’s glory confifts in the defignment and idea of 
the Work ; his ambition Ihould be to make the form triumph 
over the matter. JVotton. 

2. A contriver of a building ; a builder. 

The hafly multitude 

Admiring enter’d, and the work fome praife. 

And fome the architect : his hand was known 

Inlieav’n, by many a tow’red ftradlure high. 

Where feepter’d angels held their refidence. 

And fat as princes. Milton's Paradife LoJI, b. i. 

3. The contriver or former of any compound body. 

This inconvenience the divine architect of the body obviated. 

Ray on the Creation. 

4. The contriver of any thing. 

An irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and plotter of thefc woes. Shak. Tit. Andron. 
Archite'ctivf. adj. [from architect.] That performs the 
work of architecture. 

How could the bodies of many of them, particularly the 
lad mentioned, be furnifhed with arcbiteCtive materials ? 

Dcrham's Plryfico-Thcology. 
Architfcto'nick. adj. [from Cy/% , chief, and r sK-m, an ar- 
tificer.] That which has the power or (kill of an architect ; that 
which can build or form any thing. 

To fay that fome more fine part of either, or all the hypo- 
ftatical principle, is the architect of this elaborate ftructure, is 
to give occafton to demand, what proportion of the tria prima 
aflorded this arcbiieCtonick fpirit, and what agent made fo sk.il— 
ful and happy a mixture. Boyle's Sccpt. Chym. 

Architecture, n.f [ anhitedura , Lat.J 
1 . I he art or fcience of building. 

Architecture is divided into civil architecture, called by way of 
eminence architecture-, military architecture, or fortification ; and 
naval architecture, which, befidcs building of fhips and veffels, 
includes alfo ports, moles, docks, (Ac. Some think the Ty- 
rians were the firfl improvers of architecture ; but others con- 
tend, that the rules of this art were delivered bv God himfelf 
to Solomon, front whom the Tyiians had their inflruclion, 
■w.iich they afterwards communicated to the Egyptians; thefe 
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to the Grecians, and thefe again to the Remans. Under Au- 
guflus, architecture arrived to its greateft glory ; but it atrer- 
Wards dwindled by degrees, and at lad fell with the we.Lr 
empire, in the fifth century, when the V lfigoths destroyed a. 
the moll beautiful monuments of antiquity; and a new manner 
of building took its rife, called the Gothick, coarfe, artlefs, 
and maffive. Of the fame kind was the Arabesk, Moorisk or 
Moorifli architecture, brought from the South by the Moors 
and Saracens. The architects of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, who had fome knowledge of fculpture, 
feemed to make perfe&ion confift altogether in the delicacy 
and multitude of ornaments, which they frequently bellowed 
on their buildings without any conduct or tatle. In tire two 
laft centuries, the architects of Italy and France were wholly 
bent upon retrieving the primitive fimplicity and beauty ofan- 
cient architecture, in which they did not f.iil of fuccefs. This 
art is divided into five orders ; the Tufcan, Dorick, Iomck, 
Corinthian, and Compofitc; which took their rife from tire 
different proportions that tire different kinds of buildings ren- 
dered neceflary, according to the bulk, ftrength, delicacy, 
richircfs, or fimplicity required. Chambers . 

Our fathers next in architecture skill’d. 

Cities for ufe, and forts for fafety build : 

Then palaces and lofty domes arofe, 

Thefe for devotion, and for pleafure thofe. Blackm. Creat . 

2. The cflcdt or performance of the fcience of building. 

The formation of the firfl: earth being a piece of divine archi- 
tecture, aferibed to a particular providence. Burnet's Theory. 

A'rchitrave. n.f. [from chief, 2nd trabs, Lat. abeam ; 
becaufe it is fuppofed to reprefent the principal beam in timber 
buildings.] That part of a column, or order of a column, 
which lies immediately upon the capital, and is the lowed 
member of the entablature. This member is different in the 
different orders ; and, in building architrave doors and win- 
dows, the workman frequently follows his own fancy. The 
architrave is fometimes called the reafon piece, or mailer beam, 
in timber buildings, as porticos, cloifters, (Ac. In chimnies it 
is called the mantle piece ; and over jambs of doors, and lintels 
cf windows, hyperthyron. Builders Diet. 

The materials laid over this pillar were of wood ; through 
the lightnefs whereof the architrave could not differ, nor the 
column itfclf, being fo fubftantial. JVotton' s Architecture. 

Wefhvard a pompous frontifpicce appear’d. 

On Dorick pillars of white marble rear’d, 

Crown’d with an architrave of antique mold, 

And fculpture rifing on the roughen’d gold. Pope's T. of F. 

A 'rc hives. n.J'. without a ftngular. \_archiva, Lat.J The places 
where records or ancient writings are kept. It is perhaps fome- 
times ufed for die writings themfelves. 

Though we think our words vanifh with the breath that ut- 
ters them, yet they become records in God’s court, and are 
laid up in his archives, as witneffes either for or againfl us. 

Government of the Tongue, § r. 
I fhall now only look a little into the Mofaick archives, to 
obferve what they furnifh us with upon this fu bj e£l. IVoodwa rd. 

A'rchwise. adv. [from arch andtw/A] In the form of an arch 


Thecourt of arches, fo called ab arcuata ecclefia, or from Bow 
church in London, which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by 
reafon of the fteeple or clochier thereof, raifed at die top with 
ftone pillars in fafhion of a bow bent archwijt. Ayliffes Par. 

Arci ten e nt. adj. [arcitmcns, Lat.J Bow-bearing. Diet. 

Arcta'tion. n.f. [from arCic , to ftreighten.J Straightening ; 
confinement to a narrower compafs. 

A'rctick. n.f. [from 'Ajxlte-, the northern conftellation.J Nor- 
thern; lying under the Ar< 5 tos, or bear. See Artick. 

Ever during fnows, perpetual {hades 
Of darknefs, would congeal dieir livid blood. 

Did not the arClick tradl fpontaneous yield 
A cheering purple berry big with wine. Philips: 

A'rctick Circle. Sec Circle. 

A'rcuate. adj. [arcuatus, Lat.J Bent in the form of anarch: 
r l he caufe of die confufion in founds, and the inconfufion of 
fpecies viliblc, is, for that the fight worketh in right lines; but 
founds that move in oblique and arcuate lines, mud needs en- 
counter and difturb the one the other. Bacon’s Nat. Bill. 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, thecarneous 
fibres arc infkiiled and arcuate. Ray on Creation. 

A'rcuatile, adj. [from arcuate.] Bent; infledted. Diet. 

Arcua'tion. n.f. [from arcuate.] 

1. The adt of bending any thing; incurvation. 

2. The ftate of being bent ; curvin', or crookednefs. 

3. [In gardeaing.J The method of railing by la\ ers fuch trees as 

cannot be raifed from feed, or that bear no feed, as the elm 
lime, alder, willow ; and is fo called from bending down to 
the ground the branches which f f ring from die offsets or llools 
after they are planted. Chambers. 

Arcuature. n.f [areuatura, low Latin.] The bending or 
curv ature of an arch. Did 

Arcu 11A l is 1 er. n.f. [from arcus, a bow, anJ baiijta , an en- 
gine.] A crofsbow man. 

King John ivasefpied by a very good arcubaltfter, who faid, 
that he would foon difpatch die cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile 

varlet. 
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vaflct, quoth the carl, tliat we fliould procure the death of the 
holy one of God. Camden s Remains. 

A 1 * D.' [Saxon.] Signifies natural difpofition ; as, Goddard is a 
divine temper ; Reinard , a fmccre temper ; Giffard, a bounti- 
ful and liberal difpofition ; Bernard, filial affection, CsY. 

Gib/on’s Camden . 

A rdency, n. f [from ardent.] Ardour; cagernefs; warmth 
of affedion. 

Accepted they {hall be, if qualified with humility, and ar- 
dency, and perfeverance, fo far as concerns the end immediate 
to them. Hammond' s Frail. Catechifm. 

The ineffable happinefs of our dear Redeemer muff needs 
hring an increafe to ours, commenfurate to the ardency of our 
love for him. Boyle. 

A'RDENT. adj. [ ardens , Lat. burning.] 

1 . Hot ; burning ; fiery. 

Chymifts obferve, that vegetables, as lavender, rue, marjo- 
ram, &c. diftilled before fermentation, yield oils without any 
burning fpirits ; but, after fermentation, yield ardent fpirits 
without oils ; which {hews, that their oil is, by fermentation, 
converted into fpirit. Newtons Opticks. 

2 . Fierce; vehement. 

A knight of fwarthy face. 

High on a cole-black fteed purfued tire chace ; 

With flafhing flames his ardent eyes were filled. Dryd. Fab. 

3. Paffionate ; aftedionate : ufed generally of defire. 

Another nymph with fatal pow’r may rife. 

To damp the finking beams of Caelia’s eyes ; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms confeff, 

And fcorii the ardent vows that I have bleft. Prior. 

A'rdently. adv. [from ardent.] Eagerly; affedionately. 

With true zeal may our hearts be molt ardently inflamed to 
our religion. Sprat s Sermons. 

A'rt uouu. n.f [ardor, Lat. heat.] 

1. Heat. 

2. Heat of aft’edion, as love, defire, courage. 

Joy, like a ray of the fun, refleds with a greater ardour and 
quicknefs, when it rebounds upon a man from the bread of his 

friend. Souih ’ 

The foldiers {hout around with gen’rous rage ; 

He prais’d their ardour, inly pleas’d to fee 

His hoff. Dryden’s Fables. 

Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d, 

And tile vain ardours of our love reftrain’d. Pope s Odyjfey. 

3. The perfon ardent or bright. This is only ufed by Milton. 

Nor delay’d the winged faint. 

After his charge receiv’d ; but from among 
Thoufand celeftial ardours, where he flood 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wings, up-fpringing light. 

Flew thro’ the midft of heav’n. Paradi/e Lojl. b v. 


Ardu'ity. n.f. [from arduous.] Height; difficulty 
A'RDUOUS. adj . [arduus, Lat.] 


Diil. 


.. Lofty; hard to climb. 

High on Parnaffus’ top her fons (he {bow’d. 

And pointed out thofe arduous paths they trod. Pope. 

2 . Difficult. . 

It was a means to bring him up in the fchool of arts and po- 
licy, and fo to fit him for that great and arduous employment 
that God defigned him to. South. 

A'rduousnkss. n.f. [from arduous.] Height; difficulty. 

Are. The third perfon plural of the prefent tenfe of the verb to 
be ; as, young men are rafh, old arc cautious. 

ARE, or Alatmrt. The loweft note but one in Guido’s fcale of 
mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Are to plead Hortenfio’s paffion ; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all aftedion. Shake fp. Tam. Shrew. 

A'rea. n.f. [Latin.] . 

1. The furface contained between any lines or boundaries. 

The area of a triangle is found by knowing the height and 
thebafe. Watts’s Logiek. 

2. Any open furface, as the floor of a room ; the open part of a 
church ; the vacant part or ftage of an amphitheatre. An in- 
clofcd place, as lifts, or a bowling-green, or grafs-plot. 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, with the 
breadth fotnewhat more than half the longitude. Wot ton. 

The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by rcafon of the 
high mountains that cncompafs it, looks like the area of feme 
vait amphitheatre. _ Addifon on Italy. 

In areas vary’d with Mofaic art, 

Some whirl the difk, and fome the jav’lin dart. Pope s Udyff. 

'fo Ah f.'ad, or Are'e u. v. a. [apeban, Sax. to counlel.] 1 o 

advife ; to direct. 

Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 

Whofe praifes having flept in filencclong. 

Me, all too meane, the facred mufe arecds 

To blazon broad. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 

But mark what I aread thee now : avant, 

Fl v thither whence thou fled’ft ! If from this hour 
V. [thin tilde hallow’d limits thou appear, 

to di’ infernal pic I drag thee chain’d. Paradfe Lojl. 
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Areta'ction. n.f. [arefaeio, Lat. to dry.] The ftatc of grow- 
ing dry ; the adt of drying. 

From them, and their motions, principally proceed arcfac- 
tion , and moll of the effects of nature. Bacons Nat. ILjtory. 
To A'r f. f y. v. a. [ arefaeio , Lat. to dry.] To dry ; to exhale 
moifture. 

Heat drieth bodies that do cafily expire, as parchment, leaves 
roots, clay, b'c. and fo doth time or age arefy, as in the fame 
bodies, (Ac. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N= 294. 

Arena'ceous. adj. [arena, Lat. fand.] Sandy; having the 
qualities of fand. 

A piece of the ftonc of the fame mines, of a yellowifh brown 
colour, an arenaceous friable fubftance, and with fome white 
fpar mixed with it. W iodward on Fojjils. 

Arena'tION. n.f. [from arena, Lat. fand.] Is ufed by f ome 
phyficians for a fort of dry bath, when the patient fits with his 
feet upon hot fand. Did. 

Are no's e. adj. [from arena, Lat.] Sandy ; full of fand. Did. 
Are'nulous. adj. [from arenula, Lat. fand.] Full of fmall 
fand; gravelly. Did. 

Areo'tick. adj. [agaio-rixa.] Such medicines as open the pores 
of the skin, fo that the morbifick matter may be carried off by 
fweat, or infenliblc perfpiration. Did. 

Areto'logy. n.f. [from a^rrk, virtue, and tiyv, to difeourfe.] 
That part of moral philofophy which treats of virtue, its na- 
ture, and the means of arriving at it. Did. 

A'rcal. n.f. Hard lees flicking to the fides of wine veffels, 
more commonly called tartar. Did. 

A'rgf.nt. adj. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] 

1 . The white colour ufed in the coats of gentlemen, knights, and 
baronets, fuppofed to be the reprefentation of that metal. 

Rinaldo flings 

As fwift as fiery light’ning kindled new, 

His argent eagle with her filver wings 

In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. Fairfax , l. iii. 

In an argent field, the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Dryden’s Fables. 

2 . Silver ; bright like filver. 

Thofe argent fields more likely habitants, 

Tranflated faints, or middle fpirits hold. 

Betwixt th’ angelical and human kind. Milton. 

Or ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove’s iatellites are lefs than Jove. Pope's Ejf. on Alan. 
Arcenta'tion. n.f. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] An over- 
laying with filver. Did. 

A'rgentine. adj. [argentin, Fr.] Sounding like filver. Did. 
A'rcil. n.f. [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay; a fat foft kind of 
earth of which vcfiels are made. 

Argilla'ceous. adj. [from argil.] Clayey; partaking of the 
nature of argil ; confifting of argil, or potter’s day. 
Argi'llous. adj. [from argil.] Confifting of clay; clayilh; 
containing clay. 

Albuquerque derives this rednefs from the fand and argilhus 
earth at the bottom. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 

A'r cosy. n. f [derived by Pope from Argo, the name of J alon’s 
{hip.] A large veflcl for merchandife ; a carrack. 

Your mind is tolling on the ocean ; 

There where your argofics with portly fail. 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Or as it were the pageants of the fea 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shakef. Mcreh. of Venice, 
To A'RGUE. v. n. [ arguo , Lat.] 

1 . To reafon ; to offer reafons. 

I know your majefty has always lov’d her 

So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might ask by Law ; 

Scholars allow’d freely to argue for her. Shakefp. Hen. VIII. 
Publick arguing oft ferves not only to exafperate the minds, 
but to whet die wits of hereticks. Decay of Piety. 

An idea of motion, not palling on, would perplex any one, 
who {hould argue from fuch an idea. Lode. 

2 . To perfuade by argument. 

It is a fort of poetical logiek which I would make ufe of, to 
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argue you into a protedion of this play. Congr. Ded to Old Bat. 

3. To difpute ; with the particles with or againjl before die op- 
ponent, and againjl before the thing oppofed. 

Why do chriftians, of feveral perfuafions, fo fiercely argue 
againjl the falvability of each other. Decay of Piety- 

He that by often arguing againjl his own fenfe, impofes falle- 
hoods on others, is not far from believing himfelf. Lom. 

I do not fee how they can argue with any one, without let- 
ting down ftrid boundaries. Locse. 

To A'rgue. v. a. 

x. To prove any thing by argument. 

If the world’s age and death be argued well. 

By the fun’s fall, which now toward* s earth doth berJ* 

Then we might fear that virtue, fince flic fell 

So low as woman, fliould be near her end. Donne. 

2 . To debate any queftion ; as, to argue a caufe. 

3. To prove, as an argument. 

So many laws argue fo many fin 3^ „ 

Among them: how can God with fuch refidc r Parc... 
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’ and* difpofition in thofe fides of Ac rays, 

Jch LlWm ,0 that virtue and dif,»r,t,o„ •OJjcgAt 


Newton’s Opticks. 


£ no. die rente, which ^ have 
him (fa fervile copying, a,ul toed 

NNlTr A rcafoncr; a dirputer ; a co„- 

tr °Menare aftanted to ho profelytce to a weak «™«r, m .think- 
ing they muit part with their repeat, on as well m*cw lm. ^ 

A'rcument. n.f [argument urn, Lat.] 

, A rcafon alleged tor or againft any thing. 

We fometimes fee, on our theatres, vice rewarded, at lcaft 
vet it ought not to be an argument againlt tneart. 
' 0 Dryden’s Pref. to Tyrannick Love. 


unpuniihed; 

When anv thins is proved by as good arguments as that thing 
is capable of, fuppoling it were ; we ought not m reafon to make 
anv doubt of tlie cxiirence of that thing. TtUotjon s Preface. 

“ An< 3 thus wc have our author’s two great and only arguments 
to prove, that heirs arc lords over their brethren. Locke. 

2 . The fubject of any difeourfe or writing. 

That {he whoev’n but now was your bed object, 

Your nvzik’s argument, balm of your age, 

Dearelt and belt. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To the height of this great argument 
I may afl’ert eternal providence. 

And jullify the ways of God to man. Milton’s Par. Loji , b. 1. 

Sad task! yet argument 
Not lefs, but more heroickthon the wrath 
Of ftern Achilles. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

A much longer difeourfe my argument requires ; your merci- 
ful difpoiitions a much lhorter. Sprat s Sermons. 

3. The contents of any work fummed up by way ot abftradt. 

° The argument of die work, that is, its principal adion, the 
ecconomy and difpofition of it, arc the things which diftinguifh 
copies from originals. Dryden’s Ain . Pref. 

4. A controverfy. 

This day, in argument upon a cafe, 

Some words there grew ’twixt Somerfet and me. Shi H. VT. 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the fpeaker and hearer, 
the argument is not about things, but names. Lod e. 

It was much like an argument that fell out laft night, where 
each of us fell in praife of our country miftreffes. Sh. Cymbeline. 

5. It has fometimes the particle to before the thing to be proved, 
but generally for. 

The beft moral argument to patience, in my opinion, is the 
advantage of patience itfelf. Tillotfon. 

This, before that revelation had enlightened the world, was 
the very beft argument for a future ffate. Atterburys Sermons. 

6 . [In aftronomy.] An arch by which we feck another unknown 

arch, proportional to the firit. Chambers. 

Akcume'ntal. adj. [from argument.] Belonging to argument; 
rcafoning. 

Affli&cd fenfe thou kindly doft fit free, 

Opprefs’d with argumcntal tyranny. 

And routed rcafon finds a fafe retreat in thee. Pope. 

Argumentation, n.f. [from argument.] Reafoning; the 
act of reafoning. 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, whereby we in- 
fer one propofition from two or more propofitions premifed. 
Ur it is the drawing a conclufion, which before was unknown, 
or doubtful, from fome propofitions more known and evident ; 
fo when we have judged that matter cannot think, and that the 
mind of man doth think, we conclude, that therefore the mind 
of man is not matter. IVatts's Logiek. 

I fuppofe it is no ill topick of argumentation , to (hew the pre- 
valence of contempt, by the contrary influences of refpedt.&w//;. 

His thoughts mull be mafeuline, full of argumentation , and 
that fufficiently warm. Dryden. 

It is certain, that the whole courfeof his argumentation comes 
to nothing. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 31. 

Argume'ntativf. adj. [from argument.] Confifting of ar- 
gument ; containing argument. 

This omiffion, confidering the bounds within which the ar- 
gumentative part of my difeourfe was confined, I could not 
avo »<fi ; Atterb. Pref. to his Sermons. 

Arguta tion. n.f. [ from argue, Lat. ] A proving by argu- 
ment ; a difputing for and againft. Dicl. 

A'rgutf. adj. [argute, Ita!. arcutus, Lat.l 
I ■ Subtile ; witty ; iharp. 

2. Shrill. 

ARIA. n.f. [Ita!. in mufick.] An air, fong, or tunc. 

Arid. adj. [aridus, Lat. dry.] Dry; parched up. 

Mv complexion is become aduft, and my body arid, bv vifit- 
l g. , aiuls - At buthnol end Popes M. Scrill. 
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His harden’d fingers deck the gaudy <r nn g’ - y 
Without him fummer were an arid walk. Thotrf Autumn. 

Ari'dity. n.f [from arid. ] 

* * ^alTtaken^ii great quantities will reduce an animal body to 
the Treat extremity of aridity, or drynefs. Arbtith. m 
2. In 'the theological fenfe, a kind of infenfibihty in devotion, 

C ° Strike myfiSSwith lively apprehenfions of thy excellencies, 
to bear up my fpirit under the greateft aridities and dejec- 
tions, with the delightful proved of thy glories. Norris. 
ARIES, n.f [Lat.] The Ram; one of the twelve figns of the 

ZOulflCiC* 

At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous fun. 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thomfan s Spring. 

To Ari'etatf. v. n. [ arieto , Lat. ] 

1. 'Fo butt like a ram. . , . ., . • 

2. To ftrike in imitation of the blows which rams give with their 

heads. 

Arif.ta'tion. n.f [from arietatc.] 

1. The a£l of butting like a ram. 

2. The adt of battering with an engine called a ram. 

The ftrength of the percuffion, wherein orJnance do exceed 
all arietations and ancient inventions. Bacon's LJJays. 

3. The adl of flriking, orconfliaing in general. 

Now thofe heterogeneous atoms, by themfelves, hit 10 ex- 

aiy into their proper refidence, in the midft of fuch tumulcu- 
ry motions, and arietations of other particles. Glanv. Scepf.s. 


ary 


A fhort air, fong, or tune. 


mg I 


Vox.. I. 


ARIETTA, n.f [Jtal. in mufick.] 

Aki'ght. adv. [from a and right.] 
x. Rightly; without mental errour. 

How him I lov’d, and love with all my might ; 

So thought I eke of him, and think I thought aright, F 
Thele were thy thoughts, and thou could’ft judge aright^ 

Till intereft made a jaundice in thy light. Dryden s Fables. 
The motions of the tongue are fo ealy, and fo fubtile, that 
you can hardly conceive or diftinguifti them aright. Holdet . 

2. Rightly ; without crime. ... 

A generation that fet not their heart aright. Pf lxxvm. a. 

3. Rightly; without failing of the end defigned.. 

Guardian of groves, and goddefs of the night. 

Fair queen, he faid, diredl my dart aright. Dryden s AEneid. 
Ariola'tion, or Hariola'tion. n.f. [hariolus,Lat. a footh- 
fayer.] Soothlaying; vaticination. 

The priefts of elder time have deluded their apprehenfions 
with ariolation , foothfaying, and fuch oblique idolatries. 

Brown's Vulgar Errour s, b. i. c. 3. 
ARIO'SO. n.f. [Ital. in mufick.] The movement of a common 
air, fong, or tune. Diet. 

To Ari'se. v n. pret. arofe, particip. arifen. [from a and rife. ] 

1 . To mount upward as the fun. 

He rofe, and, looking upj beheld the (kies 
With purple blufhing, and the day arife. Dryden s Aineid. 

2. To get up as from fleep, or from reft. 

So Efilras arofe up, and faid unto them, yc have tranfgrefied 
the law. 1 Efd. ix. ~. 

How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard ; when wilt thou arife 
out of thy fleep ? Prom. vi. 9 . 

3. To come into view, as from obfeuritv. 

There (hall arife falfe Chrifts and falfe prophets. Matt. xxiv. 

4. To revive from death. 

Thy dead men fhall live, together with my body {hall they 
a rife: awake and fing, ye that dwell in duft. Ijdiah xxvi. 19. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They which were feattered abroad upon the perfecution that 
aroj'e about Stephen, travelled as far as Phcenice. A Sis xi. j 9. 

I know not what mifehief may arife hereafter from the ex- 
ample of fuch an innovation. Dryden. 

6. To enter upon anew ftation. 

Another Mary then arofe , 

And did rig’rous laws impofe. Cowley. 

7. To commence hoftility. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
and fmote him. 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 

For the various fenfes of this word, fee Rise. 
ARISTO'CRACY. n.f. [^ir'2~, greateft, and xcdiU-, to govern.] 
That form of government which places the fupreme power in 
the nobles, without a king, and exclufivcly of the people. 

The arijlocracy of Venice hath admitted fo many abufes 
through the degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration feems to approach. Swift. 

Aristocra'tical, or Aristocra'tick. adj. [from ari/h- 
cracy.] Relating to ariftocracy ; including a form of govern- 
ment by the nobles. 

Ockham diftinguifti es, that the papacy, or ecclefiaftical mo- 
narchy, may be changed in an extraordinary manner, for fome 
time, into an arijloeratical form of government. Aylijfe's Par. 
Aris i ocra't icalness. n.j'. [from arijloeratical.] An arifto- 
cratical ftate. Di£l. 

Ari'j hmancv. it. f. [from numb r, and paflila, divina- 

Di£l. 


Uon.] A foretelling futuse events by numbers. 
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ArI ! n.Mfi'j XCAL adj. [from arithmetick.] 
rules or method of arithmetick. 

The* principles of bodies may be infinitely fmall, not only 
beyond ail naked or a flitted fenfe, but beyond all arithmetical 
operation or conception. Grew', Cofn. Sacra. 

The Cquates of the diameters of thefe rings, made by any 
piifraatick colour, were in arithmetical progrefiion, as in the fifth 
oblervation. Newton’s Opticks. 

Ari i hme'iically. adv. [from arithmetical.] In an arithme- 
tical manner ; according to the principles of arithmetick. 

Though the fifth part of a xeftes being a fimple fraction, and 
arithmetically regular, it is yet no proper part of that meafure. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Arithmetician. [from arithmetick.] A matter of the 
art of numbers. 

A man had nfced be a good arithmetician , to underftand this 
author’s works. His dcfcription runs on like a multiplication 
table. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

ARITHMETICK. n. f. [ T-iS;/.©-, number, and /tfyU; to mca- 
fure.] The fcicnceof numbers ; the art of computation. 

We have very little intelligence about the origin and invention 
of arithmetick ; but probably it mutt have taken its rife from 
the introduction of commerce, and confequently be of Tyrian 
invention. From Afia it patted into Egypt, where it was greatly 
cultivated. Front thence it was tranfmitted to the Greeks, 
who conveyed it to the Romans with additional improvements. 
But, from i’ome treatifes of the ancients remaining on this fub- 
jedt, it appears that their arithmetick was much inferiour to that 
of the moderns. Chambers. 

On fair ground I could beat forty of them; 

But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetick. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The chrittian religion, accoi ding to the Apoftle’s arithmetick , 
hath but thefe three parts of it ; fobricty, juftice, religion. Taylor, 
Ark. n.f [area, Lat. achcft.] 

j. A vcflel to fwim upon the water, ufually applied to that in 
which Noah was preferved from the univerfal deluge. 

Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms (halt thou make 
in the ark, and (halt pitch it within and without. Gen. vi. 14. 

The one jutt man alive, by his command. 

Shall build a wend’rous ark, as thou beheld’ft. 

To lave himfelf and houfhold, from amidft 
A world devote to univerfal wreck. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. 
The repofitory of the covenant of God with the Jews. 

This cotter was of lhittim wood, covered with plates or leaves 
of gold, being two cubits and an half in length, a cubit and 
half wide, and a cubit and a half high. It had two rings of 
gold on each fide, through which the ttaves were put for carry- 
ing it. Upon the top of it was a kind of gold crown all around 
it, and two cherubim were fattened to the cover. It contained 
the two tables of ftone, written by the hand of God. Cahnet. 
Arm. n.f. [cap. m, eopm, Sax.] 

1. The limb which reaches from the hand to the fhoulder. 

If I have lift up my hand againft the fatherlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my fhoulder - 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone, fob, xxxi. 21. 
Like helplefs friends, who view from fhore 
The labouring fhip, and hear the tempeft roar. 

So ftood they with their arms acrofs. Dryden. 

The bough of a tree. 

The trees fpred out their arms tolhade her face, 

But fhc on elbow lean’d. 

Hide me, ye forefts, in your clofeft bowers. 

Where the tall oak his fpreading arms entwines. 

And with the beech a mutual Iliad c combines. 

An inlet of water from the lea. 

Full in the centre of the facred wood, 

A n arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. Dryden' s /F.neid. 

We have yet feen but an arm of this fea of beauty. Norris. 
4. Power; mighr. In this fenfe is ufed the fecular arm, &c. 

Curfcd be the man that trufteth in man, and maketh flclh his 
arm, and whofe heart departeth from the Lord. Jer. xvii. 5. 
O God, thy arm was here I 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Afcribc we all. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Arm’s end. n.f. A phrafe taken from boxing, in which the 
weaker man may overcome the ttronger, if he can keep him 
from dotting. 

Such a one as can keep him at arm' send, need never wifh 
for a better companion. Sidney s Arcad. 

For my fake be comfortable, hold death awhile at the arm’s 
end. Shakcjp. As you like it. 

To ARM. v. a. [ armo , Lat.] 

. To furnifli with armour of defence, or weapons of offence. 

And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captive, 
he armed his trained fervants, born in his own houfe, three hun- 
dred and eighteen, and purfued them unto Dan. Gen. xiv. 14. 
True cc nfeious honour is to feci no fin ; 

He’s arm'd without, that’s innocent within. Pope. 

To plate with any thing that may add ttrength. 

Their wounded Heeds 

Ytrk out their armed lie. is at their ee.id matters. Sh. H. V. 
. To furnitti ; to fit up ; as, to arm a loadftone, is to cafe it with 
iron. 
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You muft arm your hook with the line in the infide of it 

l V olton’s 

Having wafted the callus, I left off thole tents, and drell-d 
it with others armed with digeftives. Wife man's Sm- 1 

To ARM. ts. n. fl7 > 

1. To take arms. 

Think we king Harry ftrong ; 

And, princes, look you ttrongly arm to meet him. Sh. //.y 

2 . To provide againft. 

His fervant, throughly arm'd againft fuch coverture 
Reported unto all, that he was fure 
A noble gentleman of high regard. Spenfer's Hubb. Talt 

ARM AD A. n.f. [Span, a fleet of war.] An armament for f a .‘ 
a fleet of war. It is often erroneoufly fpelt armado. * 

In all the mid-earth feas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 

Sprcd was the huge armado wide and broad. 

From Venice, Genes, and towns which them confines. 

Fairfax, b. i. Jlanza 7 q, 
So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, n 

A whole armado of collected fail 

Is fcatter’d and disjoin’d from fcllowlhip. Shak. King J c } :n 
At length refolv’d t’ aflert the wat’ry ball. 

He in himfelf did whole armadas bring : 

Him aged fcamen might their matter call. 

And choofc for general, were he not their king. Dnim 

ARMADl'LLO. n.f. [Spanilli.] A four-footed animal of Brafi! 
as big as a cat, with a fnout like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and 
feet like a hedge-hog. He is armed all over with hard feales 
like armour, whence he takes his name, and retires under them 
like the tortoife. He lives in holes, or in the water, being of 
the amphibious kind. His feales are of a bony or cartilaginous 
fubftance ; but they are eafily pierced. This animal hides him- 
felf a third part of the year under ground. He feeds upon 
roots, fugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. When he is caught, he 
draws up his feet and head to his belly, and rolls himfelf up in 
a ball, which the ftrongeft hand cannot open ; and he muft be 
brought near the fire before he will fhew his nofe. His flefh is 
white, fat, tender, and more delicate than that of a fucking pig. 

Trevoux. 

A'rmament. n.f [armamentum, Lat.] A force equipped for 
war ; generally ufed of a naval force. 

Armame'ntary. n.f. [ armamentarium , Lat.] An armourv; 
a magazine or arfenal of warlike implements. Did. 

A'rman. n.f A confe&ion for reftoringloft appetite in horfes.D. 

A'r mature, n.f. [armatura, Lat.] Armour; fomething to 
defend the body from hurt. 

Others fliould be armed with hard Ihells; others with pric- 
kles ; the reft that have no fuch armature, fhould be endued 
with great fwiftnefs and pernicity. Ray or. the Creation. 

A'r med. adj. [in heraldry.] Is ufed in refpeftof bcafts and birds 
of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tusks, 
are of a different colour from the reft ; as, he bears a cock or 
a falcon armed, or. Chambers. 

Armed Chair, n.f. [from armed and chair.'] An elbow chair, 
or a chair with refts for the arms. 

Arme'nian Bole. n.f. A fatty medicinal kind of earth, of a pale 
reddifh colour, of confiderable ufe as an abforbent, aftringent, 
and vulnerary ; which takes its name from the country of Ar- 
menia, whence it is chiefly brought. 

Armenian Stone, n.f. A mineral ftone or earth of a blue co- 
lour, fpotted with green, black and yellow ; anciently brought 
only from Armenia, but now found in Germany, and the Ty- 
rol. It bears a near refemblance to lapis lazuli, fromwhichit 
feems only to differ in degree of maturity; it being fofter, and 
fpeckled with green inftead of gold. Boerhaave ranks it among 
femimetals ; and fuppofes it compofed of a metal and earth. 
Woodward fays, it owes its colour to an admixture of copper. 
Its chief ufe is in mofaick work, though it has fomc place alio 
in phyfick. Chambers. 

Arme'ntal. 1 adj. [armentalis, or armentint/s, Lat.] Belong 


A'rmentine. ) ing to a drove or herd of cattle. 
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Armento'se. adj. [ armentofus , Lat.] Abounding with cattle.#. 

A'rmcaunt. aelj. [from arm and gaunt.] Slender as the arm. 

So he nodded. 

And fobcrly did mount an armgaunt fteed. Sh. Ant. and CL 

Arm-hoi E. n.f. [from arm and bole. ] The cavity under the 
fhoulder. 

Tickling is mod in the foies of the feet, and under the arm- 
holes, and on the fides. The caufe is the thinnefs of the fkin in 
thofc parts, joined with the rarenefs of being touched there. 

Bacon's Natural Hijl. N° 7 66 : 

Armi'cerous. adj. [from armiger , Lat. an armour-bearer.J 
Bearing arms. 

A'r.mili.ar y. eedj. [from armilla, Lat. a bracelet.] Rcfcmbling 
a bracelet. 

When the circles of the mundane fphere arc fuppofed to be 
deferibed on the convex furface of a fphere, which is hollow 
within, and, after this, you imagine all parts of the fphere’s uir- 
face to be cut away, except thole parts on which luch circles 
are delcribed ; then that fphere is called an armillary fphere, be- 
caufe it appears in the form of feveral circular rings, or bi auc- 
2 " le’ 5 > 
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letSt put together In a due pofuion. Harris's Dcfcription of the 

a f^LATED. adj. [armillatus, Lat.] Wearing bracelets. Did!. 
* RM . ' , „ r r- m a hip.] The fame with watteclothcs, being 
X™ ■3X£ / h£i aKt the outfide of the fhip’s upper works 
fore and aft’, and before the cubbrige heads. Some 
* round the tops, called top armings. yiamvers. 

ArSotENC [from arena, arms, and potent, a, power, 

AR^fpom' My %>nipctens, Lat.] Powerful in arms; 

K1! This "is your devoted friend, Sir, the manifold hnguift, ar.d 
teaZiZolnt foldicr. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

For i f our God the Lord armipoter.t , 

Thofe armed angels in our aid down fend, 

That were at Dathan to his prophet lent. 

Thou wilt conic down with them, and well defend 

Our hoft. , F “ ir ff x ’ L 7 °* 

Beneath the Wring brow, and on a bent. 

The temple flood of Mars omnipotent. Dryden s tab. 

Armi'soNOUS. adj. [armifonus,L .at.] Ruffling with armour. 
A'RMISTICE. n.f [armijlitium, Lat.] A fhort truce; a cefla- 
tion of arms for a fhort time. 

A'rmi.et. n.f [from arm.] 

, . A little arm ; as, an armlet ot the lea. 

2. A piece of armour f->r the arm. 

0. A bracelet for the arm. , 

And, when (he takes thv hand, and doth feem kind. 

Doth fearch what rings and armlets (he can find. Donr.c. 
ArMONi'ack. n.f [erroneoufly fo written for ammoniac.] A 
‘fort of volatile fait. Sec Ammoniac. 

A'rmorer. n.f [armorier, Fr.J 
He that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armorers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns folely in the breaft of every man. Shakefp. Henry V. 
The armorers make their fteel more tough and pliant, by 
afperfion of water and juice of herbs. Bacons Pbyf Remains. 
The whole divifion that to Mars pertains. 

All trades of death that deal in fteel for gains 
Were there: The butcher, armorer, and fmith, 

Who forges fliarpcn’d fauchions, or the feythe. Dryd. Fab. 

When arnirers temper in the ford 
The kccn-edg’d polc-ax, or the fhining fword, 

The red-hot metal hiffes in the lake. Pope’s Odyffey , l. ix. 
2 . He that drefles another in armour. 

The armorers accomplifhing the knights. 

With bufy hammers clofing rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefp. Henry V. 

'The morning lie was to join battle with Harold, his armorer 
put on his backpiece before, and his breaftplatc behind. Cambd. 
Armo'p.ial. adj. [ armorial , Fr.] Belonging to the arms oref- 
cutchcon of a family, as enfigns armorial. 

A'rmorist. n.f. [from armour.] A perfon skilled in heral- 
dry'. Diet. 

A'rmory. n.f [from armour.] 

1. The place in which arms are repofited for ufe. 

The fword 

Of Michael, fropi the armory of God, 

Was giv’n him temper’d fo, that neither keen. 

Nor folid, might refill that edge. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. vi. 

With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 

And ccleftial vigour arm’d. 

Their armories and magazines contemns. Sampfon Agonijl. 
Let a man confider thefe virtues, with the contrary fins, and 
then, as out of a full armory, or magazine, let him furnifh his 
confcience with texts of feripture. South. 

2 . Armour ; arms of defence. 

Nigh at hand 

Ccleftial armory , fhiclds, helm', and fjwars, 

Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. Par. Lojl. 

3. Enfigns armorial. 

Well worthy be you of that armory , 

Wherein you have great glory won this day. Fairy Queen. 
A'rmour. n.f. [amateur, Fr. armatura, Lat.] Defenfive arms. 
Your friends arc up, and buckle on their armour. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 
That they' might not go naked among their enemies, the only 
armour that Chrift allows them, is prudence and innocence. 

, South. 

A RM our bearer. 7 i. f. [from armour and bear.] He that car- 
ries the armour of another. 

His armour bearer firft, and next he kill 
His charioteer. Dryden' s .Ends. 

Armpit, n.f [from arm and pit.] The hollow place under 
the fhoulder. 

'The handles to thefe gouges are made fo long, that the han- 
d.c may reach under the armpit of the workman. 

Moron's Mechanical Exercifes. 
VU.icrs hold their plate under the left arr\-pit , the beft fitua- 
tion lor keeping it warm. Swift's Direct, to the Footman. 

Arm,, n.f without the Jsr.gular number, [arma, I.at.*] 
l. Weapons e>t offence, tv armour of defence. 
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Thofc arms which Mars before 
Had giv’n the vanquifh’d, now the vi&or bore. Pope s Iliad. 

2. Aftatcof hoftility. 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 

With many more confcd’rates, arc in arms. SbakcJ. K. 111. 

z. War in general. ... .. 

Arms and the man I fuig. Dryd. J irgtL 

Him Paris follow’d to the dire alarms, 

Both breathing (Laughter, both refolv’d in arms. Pope s Iliad, 

4. Action; the aft of taking arms. 

Up rofc the viflor angels, and to arms . 

The matin trumpet fung. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

5. The enfigns armorial of a family. 

A'r Mv. n.f [ armte , Fr.] 

1. A collection of armed men, obliged to obey one man. Locke. 

Number itfelf importeth not much in armies , where the peo- 
ple arc of weak courage. Bacon. 

The mcaneft foldier, that has fought often in an army, has 
a truer knowledge of war, than he that has writ whole volumes, 
but never was in any battle. South. 

The Tufcan leaders, and their army fing, 

'Which follow’d great Aeneas to the war ; 

Their arms, tlicir numbers, and their names declare. Dryd. 

2. A great number. 

The fool hath planted in his memory an army of good words. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Aroma'tical. adj. [from arcmatick.] Spicy; fragrant; high 
lcented . 

All things that are hot and aromatical do preferve liquors or 
powders. Bacon s Natural Hijl. N° 346- 

Volatile oils refrefh the animal fpirits, but likewife are en- 
dued, with all the bad qualities of fuch fubftances, producing 
all the effedls of an oily and aromatical acrimony. 

Arbuthnot on Aliment. 

Aroma'tick. adj. [from aroma, Lat. fpice.J 

1. Spicy. 

Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball. 

And now theirodours arm’d againft them fly: 

Some precioufly by lhattcr’d porcelain fall. 

And fomc by aromatick fplinters die. Dryden' s Ann. Mirab, 

2 . Fragrant; ftrong fcented. 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Dye of a role in aromatick pain. Pope’s EJfay on Mart. 
Aroma'ticks. n.f. Spices. 

They were furnifhed for exchange of their aromatick s, and 
other proper commodities. Raleigh's Hijl. of the JVorld. 

Aromatiza'tion. n.f [from aromatize.] The mingling of 
a due proportion of aromatick fpices or drugs with any medi- 
cine. 

To Aro'matize. v. a. [from aroma, Lat. fpice.J 

1. To feent with fpices ; to impregnate with fpices. 

Drink the firft cup at fupper hot, and half an hour before 
fupper fomething hot and aromatized. Bacon’s Pbyf Remains. 

2. To feent; to perfume. 

Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this unfavoury odour, 
as though aromatized by their converfion. Broivn's Vitlg. Err, 
Aro'se. The preterite of the verb arife. See Arise. 
Aro'und. adv. [from a and round.] 

1. In a circle. 

He (hall extend his propagated fway, 

Where Atlas turns the rowling heav’ns around. , 

And his broad (houlders with their lights arc crown’d. Dryd. 

2. On every fide. 

Around, prep. About. 

From young lulus head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryden s /En, 
To Aro'use. v. a. [from a and roufe . ] 

1. To wake from fleep. 

2. Toraifeup; to excite. 

But abfent, what fantaftick woes arous'd 
Rage in each thought, by reftlefs mufing fed. 

Chill the warm cheek, and blaft the bloom of life. Thomfm. 
Aro'w. adv. [from a and row.] In a row ; with the breafts all 
bearing againft the fame line. 

T hen fomc green gowns are by the lattes worn 
In chatted plays, till home they walk armv. Sidney. 

But with a pace more fober and more flow'. 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arow. Dryden' s Fab. 

to ynt. adv. [a word of uncertain etymology, but very ancient 
ufe.] Begone; away: a word of cxpulfion, or avoiding 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the night-mare, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth (flight, 

Ar.d aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak. Kin" Lear 
Arquebusf.. n.f. [Fr. fpelt falfcly harquebufs.] A hand gun! 
It leems to have anciently meant much the fame as our cara- 
bine, or fufee. 

A harqueptfe, or ordnance, will be farther heard from the 
mouth ot the piece, than backwards or on the fides. 

Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N 3 2 04. 
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A’ri^uebusif.r. n.f [from arquebufe .] A loldicr armed with 
an arquebufe. 

He compafTcd them in with fifteen tlioufand arqiubufters , 
whom lie had brought with him well appointed. 

Knol/es's HiJlory of the Turks. 
ArRa'ck, nr Ar a‘ck. n.f A fpirituous liquor imported from 
the Fail Indies, ul'ed by way of dram and in punch. 1 he 
word ariick is an Indian name for ftrong waters of all kinds ; 
for they call our fpirits and brandy Englifli arack. But what 
we underfland by the name arack, is really no other than a Ipi- 
rit procured by diftillation from a vegetable juice called toddy, 
which flows by incifion out of the cocoa-nut tree. There are 
divers kinds of it; fmglc, double, and treble diddled. The 
double diftilled is commonly fent abroad, and is preferred to all 
other arack s of India. Chambers. 

I fend this to be better known for choice of china, tea, ar- 
rack, and other Indian goods. Spcdator, N° 288. 

A'rrach, O'rrach, or O'rrace. n.f. One of the quickcft: 
plants both in coming up and running to feed. Its leaves are 
very cood in pottage. It fhould be uftd as foon as it peeps out, 
bccaufe it decays quickly. It thrives very well in all forts of 
ground. See Or RACE. Mortimer' s Art of Husbandry. 

To ARRAIGN, v. a. [ arranger , Fr. to fet in order.] 
j. To fet a thing in order, or in its place. One is laid to arraign 
a writ in a county, that fits it for trial before the jufticcs of the 
circuit. A prifoncr is faid to be arraigned , where he is indicted 
and brought forth to his trial. Cowel. 

Summon a feffion, that we may arraign 
Our moll difloyal lady ; for as (lie hath 
Been publickly acculed, fo fhali fhe have 
A juft and open trial. Shakefp. TV i liter's Tale. 

2. 7*0 accufe ; to charge with faults in general, as in contro- 
verfy, in a fatire. 

Reverfc of nature! (hall fuch'copics then 
Arraign th’ originals of Maro’s pen ? Rofommon. 

He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endeavour 
to lav him there: for while he defpifes him, he arraigns and 
condemns him in his heart. South. 

3. It has for before the fault. 

My own enemies I lhall never anfwer ; and if your lordlhip 
has any, they will not arraign you for want of knowledge. 

Dryden's Dedication to the /. Encid . 
Arraignment, n.f. [from arraign.] I he aft of arraigning ; 
an accufation ; a charge. 

In the fixth fatire, which feems only an arraignment of the 
whole fex, there is a latent admonition to avoid ill women. 

Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 
To ARRANGE, v. a. [arranger, Fr.] To put in the proper 
order for any purpofe. 

I chanc’d this day 

To fee two knights in travel on my way, 

( A forry fight ! ) arrang’d in battle new. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
How effectually are its mufcular fibres arranged, and^ with 
what judgment are its columns and furrows difpofed ! Cheyne. 
Arrangement, n.f. [from arrange.] I he aft of putting in 
proper order ; the date of being put in order. 

There is a proper arrangement of the parts to be brought 
about in elaftick bodies, which may be facilitated by ufe. 

Cheyne' s Philofophical Principle t. 
A'rrant. adj. [a word of uncertain etymology, but probably 
from errant, which being at firft applied to its proper fignifica- 
tion to vagabonds, as an errant or arrant rogue, that is, a ram- 
I ling rogue, loft, in time, its original fignification, and be- 
ing by its ufe undcrltood to imply fomething bad, was applied 
at large to any tiling that was menticncd with hatred or con- 
tempt.] Bad in a high degree. 

Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after me, as at the 
arrantefl coward that ever Ihcwcd his fhouldcrs to the enemy. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

A vain fool grows forty times an arranter fot than before. 

L EJlrange s Fables. 

And let him ever)’ deity adore. 

If his new bride prove not an arrant whore. Dr yd Juvcn. 

A'rRANTLY. ad-j. [horn air ant.] Corruptly; fhamefully. 
Funeral tears are as airantly hired out as mourning elokes. 

L’ EJlrange. 

A'rras. n.f. [from Arras, a town in Artois, where hangings 
are woven.] Tapeftry; hangings woven with images.. 
Thence to the hall, which was on ever)' fide 
With rich array and coftly arras dight. Fairy Queen, b. I 
He’s going to his mother’s clofet ; 

Behind the arras I’ll convey myfelf. 

To hear the procefs. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

As he {hall pafs the galleries, I’ll place 
A guard behind the arras. Denham's Sophy. 

Arra ught. v. a. [a word ufed by Spenfer in the preter tenfe, 
of which I have not found the prefent, but fuppofe he derived 
•n each from arrachcr, Fr.] Seized by violence. 

His ambitious fons unto them twain 
Arr aught the rule, and from their father drew. Fairy . 9 . 
ArRA'y. n.f [array, Fr. arreo, Sp .arredo, Ital. from rrye, Teut. 
order. It was adopted into die middle Latin, mi lie hominum 
tr aktram, Knighton.] 


1. Order, chiefly of war. 

The carl cfpying them Raftered near the army, f cn t one t» 
command them to their array. Sir J. Hayward. 

Wer’t thou fought to deeds, 

That might require th’ array of war, thy skill 
Of conduft would be fuch, that all the world 
Could not fuftain thy prowefs. Miltons Par. Lojl, b. iii, 

A gen’ral fets his army in array 
I11 vain, unlcfs he fight and win the day. Sir J. Denham. 

2. Drefs. 

A rich throne, as bright as funny day, 

On which there fat moft brave embellifhcd 
With royal robes, and gorgeous array, 

A maiden queen. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arofc, and drefs d herfelf in rich anay ; 

Frelh as the month, and as the morning fair. Dryd. Fables. 

3. In law. Array, of the Fr. array, i. e. or do, the ranking or letting 

forth of a jury or inqueft of men impannclled upon a caufc 
Thence is the verb to array a panncl, that is, to fet forth one 
by another the men impannelled. Cowd. 

To ARRA'Y. v. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] 

1. To put in order. 

2. To deck ; to drefs ; to adorn the perfon ; with the particle 
with. 

Deck thyfelf now with majefty and excellency, and array 
thyfelf with glory and beauty. Job, xl. 10. 

Now went forth the morn. 

Such as in higheft heav’n, array’d in gold 
Empyreal. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vi 

One veil array'd the corps, and one they lpread 
O’er his clos’d eyes, and wrapp’d around his head. Dryden, 

3. In law. See Array in law. 

Arra'yers. n.f [from array.] Officers who anciently had 
the care of feeing the foldicrs duly appointed in their armour. 

Cowel. 

ARRF'AR. adv. [arriere, Fr. behind.] Behind. This isthe pri- 
mitive fignification of the word, which, though not now in ufe, 
feems to be retained by Spenfer. See Rear. 

To leave with fpeed Atlanta fwift arr ear. 

Through forefts wild and unfrequented land. 

To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Arre'ar. n.f. That which remains behind unpaid, though 

due. See Arrearage. 

His boon is giv’n ; his knight has gain'd the day, 

But loft the prize; th’ arrears are yet to pay. Dryd. Fables. 
If a tenant run away in arrear of fome rent, the land re- 
mains; that cannot be carried away, or loft. Lode. 

It will comfort our grand-children, when the)’ fee a few rags 
hung up in Weftminftcr-hall, which coft an hundred millions, 
whereof they arc paying the arrears, and boafting as beggars 
do, that their grandfathers were rich. S wifi- 

Arre'ar age. n. f. a word now little ufed. [from arum , Fr. bc- 

hind.] .. 

Arrearage is the remainder of an account, or a lurti ot mo- 
ney remaining in the hands of an accountant ; or, more gene- 
rally, any money unpaid at the due time, as arreara ^ 

Paget fet forth the king of England’s title to his debts and 
penfion from the French king; with all arrearages. Hayward. 

1 think. 

He’ll grant the tribute, fend th’ arrearages, 

F.rc look upon our Romans. Shakefp. Cymbeui. 

The old arrearages under which that crown had long groan- 
ed, being defrayed, he hath brought Lurana to uphold ana 
maintain herfelf. 

Arre'arance. n.f. The fame with arrear. Sec Arrear. ** 
Arrenta'tion. n.f. [from arrendar. Span. to farm. J h 
the foreft law, thelicenfing an owner of lands in the for > 
inclofethem with a low hedge and fmall ditch, in con 1 
of a yearly rent. 

Arrepti'tious. adj. [arreptus, Lat.] 

1. Snatched away. n^?. 

2. Crept in privily. 

Arre'st. n.f. [from arreftcr, Fr. to flop.] 

X. In law’. . , . f’j to 

A flop or flay; as, a man apprehended for debt, 1 1 i 
be arrefted. To plead in arr eft of judgment, is to Ihcvvc , 


be 


be arreltcd. 1 o picao m o, ( -,u^„ T lve 

why judgment fhould be flayed, though the verdict oftheW* 
be pafled 'Fo plead in arr eft of taking the mqueft upon t 
former iffiie, is to {hew caufe why an inqueft fhould m* 
ken. An arreft is a certain reftraint of a man s pei fo , P 
ing him of his own will, and binding it to become o 
the will of the law, and may be called the beginning 

F If Uould fpcak fo wifely under art arreft, I 
my creditors ; yet I had as lief have the fopperv o 
the morality of imprifonmcnt. Shakefp. Mceifurefo 

2 ‘ ^/o^theTi’ch man, who had promifed himfelf eafe for 
years, it was a fad arreft, that his foul was 


night. 


Tudor's Holy Liw”g- 
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' The * flop and arreft of the air fheweth, that the ^ !iath 
anoetitc of afeending. Bacon’s Hat. HiJlory, '■ - 4 • 


3. A flop, 

r-f 

1 nc 

little appetite I ^ 

To ARREST, v. a. [arrejler, Fr. to ftop.] . . ■ 

1. To feize by a mandate from a court or officer of jufhcc. be 

Arrest. 

Good tidings, my lord Haftings, for the which 
I do arreft thee, traitor, of high treafon. Shall. Hen. I V . 
Well, well; there’s one yonder arrefted, and carried to pn- 
fon, was worth five thoufand of you all. Shake/, meaj Joe ... 

2. To feize any thing by law. , c 

He h th enjoyed nothing of Ford s hut twenty pounds of 
money, which muft be paid to mailer Brook; his hordes are 
arrefted for it. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IF indj or. 

3. To feize ; to lay hands on. 

° But when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 

Arrefted all that goodly company. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 

A-e itfelf, which[ of ail things in the world, will not be bai- 
fled or defied, (hall begin to arreft, feize, and remind us of our 
mortality. South ’ 

A. To with-hold ; to hinder. 

This dcfecl of the Englilh jufticc was the main impediment 

that did arreft and ftop the courfe of the conqucft. 

Sir John Davies. 

As often as my Hogs wdth better fpeed 
Arreft her flight, is fhc to death decreed. Dryd. Fables. 

Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of tlioufand lovers, the relcntlels hand 
Of death arrcjl. Philips. 

5. To flop motion. 

To manifeft the coagulative power, we have arrefted the flui- 
dity of new milk, and turned it into a curdled fubllancc. Boyle. 
Arre'st. n.f [In horfemanflfip.] A mangey humour between 
the ham and paftern of the hinder legs of a horfe. Did. 
A'rrf.ted. adj. [arredatus, low Lat.] He that is convened 
before a judge, and charged with a crime. It is ufed fome- 
times for imputed or laid unto ; as, no folly may be arreted to 
one under age. Cowel . 

To Arri'de. v. a. [arrideo, Lat.] 

1 . To laugh at. 

2. To fmilc; to look pleafantly upon one. 

Arri'ere. n.f. [French.] The laft body of an army, for which 
vve now ufe rear. 

The horfemcn might ifiue forth without difturbancc of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without fhuffling with thebattail or 
arriere. Sir J. Hayivard. 

Arri'ere ban. n.f. [Caffencuvc derives this word from arriere 
and ban ; ban denotes the convening of the noblefle or vaflals, 
who hold fees immediately of the crown; and arriere, thofe 
who only hold of the king mediately.] A general proclama- 
tion, by which the king of F rance fummons to the war all that 
hold of him, both his own vaflals or the noblefle, and the vaf- 
fals of his vaflals. 

Arri'ere fee, or fief. Is a fee dependant on a fuperior one. 
Thefe fees commenced, when the dukes and counts, rendering 
their governments hereditary in their families, diftributed to 
their officers parts of the royal domains, which they found in 
their refpeftive provinces ; and even permitted thofe officers to 
gratify the foldiers under them, in the fame manner. 

Arri'ere vassal. The vaflal of a vaflal. Trcvoux. 

Arri’sion. n.f. [arrifto, Lat.] A finding upon. Did. 

Arrival. r..Jf. [from arrive. ] 

The aft of coming to any place ; and, figuratively, the at- 
tainment of any purpofe. 

How are we changed, fincc we firft faw die queen ? 

She, like the fun, does ft ill the fame appear, 

Bright as (he was at her arrival here. Waller. 

The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyflcs upon his own ifland. 

Broom’s View of Epick Poetry. 
Arri vance. n.f. [from arrive.] Company coming. 

Every minute is cxpcftancy 

Of more arrivancc. Shakefp. Othello. 

To ARRIVE, v. n. [arriver, Fr. to come on fliore.J 

1. 1 o come to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 

Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 

__ She laid her down. Dryden 

2. To reach any place by travelling. 

Whan we were arrived upon the verge of his eftate, we 
flopped at a little inn, to rclt ourfclves and our horfes. 

3> 7 o reach any point. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at • 
but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 

. S -r • ,. Locke. 

4. i o gam any thine. 

It is the higheft wifdom by defpifing the world to arrive at 
heaven ; they arc blefled who convert? with God. Tailor. 

I he virtuous may know in fpeculation, what they could ne- 
scr arrive at by practice, and avoid the fnarcs of the crafty 

*••£"** « »«> « 

VoV. I. 


6. To happen ; with to before the perfon. This fenfe feem: nt> 

proper. . 

Happy I to whdm this glorious death arrives. 

More to be valued than a thoufahd lives. 

To Ap.ro'de. v. a. [otrodo, Lat.] To griiiw or nibble. " 
A'rrogance. )»•/ [errogemtia, Lat:] ?The aft _or quahty o. 
A' RROCANCY. J taking much upon ones feh; that Ipeeic. 
pride which confifts in exorbitant claims. 

Stanley, notwithftanding fhe s your wife; 

And loves not me; be you, good lord, afliiy d, _ 

I hate not you for lier proud arrogance. hloakcjp. Kic/s. UJ. 

Pride hath no other glafs 
To {hew itfelf but pride ; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud irian’s fees. Sh. j r. ana r. 
Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the froward 
mouth do I hate. Prov mu. 13. 

Difcourfing of matters dubious, and on any controvertible 
truths, we cannot, without arrogancy, entreat a credulity. _ 

Brown's Vulgar Err curs, b. 1. 
Humility it exprefles by the {looping and bending of the 

head; arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as we fay, tofled 1 up. 

6 Dryd. Dufrefn. 

A'rrogant. ad : . [arrogant, Lat.] Given to irlake exormu..t 

claims; haughty; proud. f 

Feagh’s right unto that country which he claims, or thei:g- 
niory therein, mull be vain and arrogant. Spenjer on Irelai, 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes and^j . 
is natural to popular governments. 

A'rrogantly. adv. [from arrogant.] In art arrogant manner. 

Our poet may 

Himfelf admire the fortune of his play ; 

And arrogantly, as his fellows do, 

Think he writes well* becaufe he plcafcs you. 

Dryden’s Pro!, to Indian Emperour. 
Another, warm’d 

With high ambition, and conceit of prowefs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus prefum’d ; 

What if this fword, full often drench’d in bloody 
Should now cleave fheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. Philips. 

A'rRocantness. n.f. [from arrogant.] The fame with arro- 
gance ; which fee. Did. 

To A'RROGATE. v. a [arrogc, Lat.] To claim vainly ; to 


exhibit unjuft claims only prompted by pride. 

I intend to deferibe this battle fully, not fo derogate any 
thing from one nation, cr to arrogate to the other. Sir j .Hayw. 

The popes arrogated unto themfelves, that the empire wad 
held of them in homage. Sir Walter Raleigh’s EJfays. 

Who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate. 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d. 

Over his brethren. MsltSn's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

Rome never arrogated to herfelf a*iv infallibility, but what 
flie pretended to be founded upon Chriil’s promife. Tillot. Pr. 
Arrogation. n.f. [from arrogate.] A claiming in a proud 
unjuft manner. Did. 

Arro'sion. n.f [from arr of us, Lat.] A gnawing. / id: 
A'rrow. n.f. [apepe. Sax.] 7 'he pointed weapon which is (hoc 
from a bow. Darts arc thrown by die h.ind, but in poetry 
they are confounded. 

I fwear to thee by Cupid’s ftrongeft bow. 

By his belt arrow with the golden head. 

Shakefp. Midfumtncr Night's Dream. 
Here were boys fo defperately refolvcd, as to pull arrows out 
of their flclh and deliver them to be {hot again by the archers 
on their fide. Sir J. Hayward. 

A'rrowhead. n. f. [from arrmv and head.] A water plant, 
fo called from the relembLnce of its leaves to the head of an 
arrow. 

A'rrow- y. adj. [from arrow.] Confiftirig of arrows. 

He faw them in their forms of battle rang’d. 

How quick they wheel'd, and flying, behind them {hot 
Sharp fleet of arrowy fliow’r againft the' face 
Of their purifiers, and o’efcame by flight. Par. Loft, b. iii. 
Arse, n.f [eapye, Sax.] The buttocks, or hind part of an 
animal. 

To hang an Arse. A Vulgar phrafe, fignifying to be tardy, flug- 
gifljj cr dilator}’. 

For Hudibras wore but one fpur. 

As wifely knowing, could he ftir 
T o aftive trot one fide of ’s horfe, 

7 he other would not hang an arfe. Hudibras, cant. i. 

Arse foot. n.f. A kind of water fowl,- called alfo a didapper. D. 
Arse-smart. [ Perftcaria , Lat.] 1 

It is a plant with an apetalous flower, having feveral chives 
f. om the muitifid calyx: the pointal becomes an oval pointed 
fmooth feed, inclofed in the capfule, which was before the 
flower-cup J it hath jointed ftalks, and the flowers arc produced 
in (pikes. Several fpecies of this plant grow wild upon moift 
foils and dunghills. Millar 

A'rsenal. n.f. [arjinale, Ital.] A repofitory of things requifite 
to war; a magazine. . 


1 would 





T would hay: a room fur the old Romm iiiftnr.ncnii of war, 
where you might fee all the ancient military furniture, as it 
might have been in an arfinal of old Rome. Add. on yin. Mai. 

Arsenical, aclj. [from urferjek.] Containing affenick ; con- 
fifting of .-.rlcnick. 

An hereditary confumption, or one engendered by arfinieal 
fumes under ground, is incapable of cure. Harvey on Cvtftntp. 

There are arfinieal , or other like noxious minerals lodged 
underneath. Woodwards Natural Hfiory. 

A'usEnick. n f. [«-/»«-.] A ponderous mineral fubftance, 
volatile and uninflammable, which gives a whitenefs to metals 
in fufion, and proves a violent corroiive poii’on ; of which there 
are three forts. Native or yellow arfenick , called :dfo auripig- 
mentum or orpiment, -is chiefly found in copper mines, in a 
fort of glebes or ftoncs of different figures and fizes. Its colour, 
though always yellow, yet admits of different fhades and mix- 
tures, as a golden yellow, a reddifh yellow, or a green yellow. 
It contains a fmall portion of gold, but not worth die cxpence 
of feparating it. White or cryfiallinc arfenick is extracted from 
the native kind, by fubliming it with a proportion of fea fait, 
and is chiefly ufed among us. It is faid to be found native in 
fomc German mines. The finallcft quantity of cryfiallinc 
arftnick , being mixed with any metal, abfolutcly defrroys its 
malleability ; and a finglc grain will turn a pound of copper 
into a beautiful ieeming filvcr, but without ductility. There 
is a method pradtifed in Hungary, of procuring yellow and 
white arftnick from cobalt. Red arfcnick is a preparation of 
the white, made by adding to it a mineral liilphur. There 
are fcveral chymical preparations of arfenick , intended to blunt 
Its corrofive falts, arid render it a fate medicine ; but experi- 
ence proves that itfhould never be ufed inwardly, in any form. 

Chambers. 

Arftnick is a very deadly poifon; held to the fire, it emits 
fumes, but liquates very little. IVoodsu. anFoff. 

ART. n.f [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.J 

The power of doing fomething not taught by nature and in- 
lFiuct ; as, to ivalk is natural, to dance is an art. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 
maxims, by which a man is governed and directed in his ac- 
tions. . South. 

Bleft with each grace of nature and of art. Rope. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot. 

The laft and greatcift art , the art to blot. I ope. 

A fcience ; as, the liberal arts. 

Arts that rcfpcift the mind were ever reputed nobler than 
thofe that ferve the body. Ben. johnfon's D if every. 

A trade. 

This obfervation is afforded us by the art of making fugar. 

Boyle. 

Artfulnefs ; fkill ; dexterity. 

The art of our neceffities is Arango, 

That can make vile things precious. 

Cunning. 

C. Speculation. 

1 have as much of this in art as you ; 

But yet my nature could not bear it fo. .. . 

Arte rial, adj. [from artery.] That which relates to the ar- 
tery ; that which is contained in the artery. 

Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frame. 

The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 

Had cool’d ami languifii’d in tlf arterial road. Blackmore. 
As this mixture of blood and chyle paffeth through the arte- 
rial tube, it is prefled by two contrary forces; tint of the 
heart driving it forward againft the lidcs of the tube, and the 
claftick force of the air, prelfing it on the oppofitc fides of thofe 
air-bladders ; along the furfacc of which this arterial tube 
cre ..p S Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

Arterio'tomy. n.f. [from ajirjfa, and ~iu.se, to cut.] 1 lie 
operation of letting blood from the artery : a practice much in 
ufe among the French. , 

A'RTERY. n.f. [arteria, Lat.] An artery is a conical canal, 
conveying the blood from the heart to all parts of me body. 
Each artery is ccmpofed of three coats ; of which the firlt leems 
to be a thread of line blood veffels and nerves, for nounfhing 
the coats of the artery ; the fccond is made up of circular, or 
rather fpiral fibres, of which there arc more or fewer ftrata, ac- 
cording to the bignefs of the artery. 1 hele fibres have a itrong 
elafticity, by which they contract thcmfelvcs with lome force, 
when the power by which they have been A retched outceafes. 
The third and in'meft coat is a fine tranfparent membrane, 
which keeps the blood within its canal, that otherw:le upon 
the dilatation of an artery, would cafily feparatc the fpiral fibres 
from one another. As the arteries grow- fmaller, the e coats 
grow thinner, and the coats of the veins feem only to be con- 
tinuations of the capillary art airs. 

T'lic arteries arc ciaftick tubes, endued with a contraculc 
force, by which they drive the blood frill forward ; it being 
hindered from going backward by the valves of the heart. Arb. 
Artful, adj. [from art ail’d, f«H-l 

i . Performed with art. , c . 

The lad of thefe was certainly the molt eafy, but, for t ie 
r.e teuton, the lcoli artful. Dry Jen's Don Scoaj.wn. 


Sbak. Kin? Lear. 


Shakcfp. f. Cafar. 


W. 


ART 

2. Artificial ; not natural. 

3. Cunning; skilful; dexterous. 

O frill the fame, UlylTes, (he rejvinV, \ 

In ufeful craft fucccfsfully refin'd, C 

Artful in fpeech, in aclion, and in mind. ) PcfisQL 

A'rtfull y. adv. [from artful.] 1 ’iihurt; skilfully; 
roufly. 

The reft in rank : Honoria chief in place, j 
Was art’ ally contriv’d to fet her face, C 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace. J Dryd.Fah. 
Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. How irrcfif- 
tibjy mult it prevail, when the feeds of it are artfuliyiovrn , and 
induftrioufly cultivated ? Rogers's Sermt 

A'rtfulness. n.f [from artful.] 

1. Skill. 

Confidcr with how much artfulnefs his bulk and fituation is 
contrived, to have jufr matter to draw round him thefe irmly 
bodies. Cbeyne's P Lilofobhieal Princifia. 

2. Cunning. 

ArtWtick. ? r from artMtis.] 

Arthri'tical. J j l 

j. Gouty; relating to the gout. 

Frequent changes produce ail the arthritick difeafes. Arbuth. 

2. Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leaches, though fomc want bones, and 
all extended articulations, yet have they artbritical analogies ; 
and, by the motion of fibrous and mufculous parts, are able to 
make progrefuon. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c.i. 

ARTHRI filS. n.f. [fife, from T%.-, a joint. | Any diftem- 
per that affccls the joints, but the gout mofr particularly, 

A’rtichoke. n.f. [artichault, Fr.] 

This plant is very like the thiflle, but hath large fealv heads 
flraped like the cone of the pine tree ; the bottom of each Peak, 
as alfo at the bottom of the florets, is a thick fiefny eatable fub- 
ftance. The fpecies arc, 1 . The garden artichoke, with prickly 
and frnooth leaves. 2. Garden artichoke, without prickles, and 
reduifh heads. 3. The wild artichoke of Bcsctia. There is at 
prefent but one fort of artichoke cultivated in the gardens near 
London, which is commonly known by the name of the red 
artichoke. It is propagated from flips or fuckers taken from the 
old roots in February or March. Millar. 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and cabbage let- 
tuce ; none have double leaves, one belonging to the ftalk, an- 
other to the fruit or feed, but the artichoke. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
Artichokes contain a rich, nutritious, frimulating juice. 

Arbuthr.ot on Aliment!. 

A'rtichoke of Jcrufalcm. See Sun-Flower, of which it is 
a fpecies. 

A'rtick. adj. [It fhouid be written ar Slick . from «j*iiix©-.] Nor- 
thern ; under the Bear. Sec Arctick. 

But they would have winters like thofe beyond the arid 
circle; for the fun would be 80 degrees from them. 

Brawn's Vulgar Erreurs, b. i- c. 5. 
In the following example it is, contrary to cufltm. fpelt al- 
ter the French manner, and accented on the lafr ly liable. 

To you, who live in chill degree. 

As map informs, of fifty three. 

And do not much for cold atone. 

By bringing thither fifty one, 

Methinks all climes fliculd be alike, 

From tropick e’en to pole artique. Drjdn. 

A'RTICLE. n.f [articulus, Lat ] 

1. A part of fpeech, as the, an ; the man, an ox. 

2. A Angle claufe of an account ; a particular part cf any com- 
plex thing. 

Laws touching matters of order arc changeable by the po'V* r 
of the church ; articles concerning dodlrine not fo. cr - 

Have the fummary of all our griefs, ^ _ 

When time fhall ferve to {hew in articles. Sbak. Henry • 
Many believe the article of remifrion of fins, bet believe it 
without the condition of repentance. W c believe the ortifi 
otherwife than God intended it. Taylor s Holy Dun e - 

All the precepts, promifes, and threatenings of the gpip 
will rife up in judgment againft us; and the articles of out 
faith will be fo many arti les <>f accufation ; and the _rc~ 
weight of our charge will be this, that we did not obev t-® 
gofpel which we proflffed to believe; that wemade con 0 
of the chrifllan faith, hut lived like heathens. e'ye. 

You have fmall rcafon to repine upon that article of fi c - 

2. Terms ; ftipulntions. 

“ 1 embrace thefe conditions ; let us have articles between u- 

Shakefpcare's Cymtch,.'. 

It would have gall'd hisfurly nature. 

Which caftly endures not article, . , 

Tying him to aught. Sbakefpearc s Conoid 

4. Point of time; exadttime. . , 

If Cansfield had not, in that article of time, given them im 
brisk charge, by which other troops were ready, A e ‘- in - 
fe!f had been in danger. ‘ . \o 

To Article, v. n. [from the noun article.] I o lLipu..ve , 

make terms. 3 uc i, 
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ART 

Such in love’s warfare is my cafe, 

I may not article for grace, 

Haviiw put love at lafr to Ihow this face. Donne. 

He had not infringed die lcafr tittle of wh it was artulea, coat 
they aimed at one mark, and their ends v.vre concentric*. 

1 hotel s l ocal borejl. 

If it be faid, God chofethe fucccffor, that is manifcftlv not 
fo in the ftory of Jephtha, where lie articled with the people, 
and they made him judge over them. > Locke. 

To Article, v. a. To draw up in part.cular articles. 

He, whofe life feems lair, yet if all his erroura and follies 
were articled againft him, the man would feem vicious and mi- 
serable. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Arti'cul ar. adj. [aiticularis, Lat. belonging to the joints.] Is, 
in medicine, an epithet applied to a difeuic, which more imme - 
diately in lefts the joints. Thus the gout is called morbus art:- 
cularis . 

Articulate, adj. [from articulus, Lat.] 

1. Diftinct, as the parts of a limb by joints ; not continued in 
one tone, as articulate founds ; that is, founds varied and chang- 
ed at proper paufes, in oppofition to the voice of animals,which 
admit no fudi variety. An articulate pronunciation, a manner 
of fpeaking dear and diftir.tfr, in which one found is not con- 
founded with another. 

1 n fpeaking under water, when the voice is reduced to an 
extreme exility, yet the articulate founds, the words, arc not 
confounded. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N v 195 - 

The firft, at lcafr, of thefe I thought deny’d 
To bcal’rs ; whom God, on their creation-day. 

Created mute to ail articulate lound. Milton's Parad. Lof. 

2. Branched out into articles. This is a meaning little in ufe. 

His inftrudions were extreme curious and articulate-, and, 
in them, more articles touching inquifition, than negotiation : 
requiring from his amball'adors an anfwcr in diftinct art ides to 
his queltions. Bacon’s Harry V II. 

To Arti'culate. v. a [from article ] 

1. To form words ; to fpcak as a man. 

The dogmatift knows not by what art he directs his tongue, 
in articulating founds into voices. Glanvile's Scepfts Scieutifca. 

Parifian acadcmifts, in their anatomy of apes, tell us, that the 
mufcles of the tongue, which do molt ferve to articulate a word, 
were wholly like to thofe of man. Ray on Creation. 

They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive them- 
lelves with a little articulated air. Locke. 

2. To draw up in artides. 

Thefe things, indeed, you have articulated 
Proclaim’d at market-crofles, read in churches, 

To face the garment of rebellion 

With fomc fine colour. Shak.fp. Henry IV. 

3. I o make terms. '1 hefc two latter fignifications arc uuufual. 

Send us to Rome 

The beft, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

Articulately, adv. [from articulate.] In an articulate voice. 
The fecrct purpoleof our heart, no lefs articulately fpoken to 
God, who n e eds net our words to difeern our meaning:. 

Decay of Piety. 

Arti'culateness. n.f. [from articulate.] The quality of be- 
ing articulate. 

Articulation, n.f. [from articulate.] 

1. Thcjundurc, or joint of bones. 

With relation to the motion of the bones in their articula- 
tions, there is a twofold liquor prepared for the inundion and 
1 unification of their heads, an oilv one, and a mucilaginous, 
lupplicd by certain glandules feated in the articulations. R.iy. 

2. 1 he ad of forming words. 

I conceive that an extreme fmall, or an extreme great found, 
cannot be articulate, but that the articulation requireth a mc- 
ciocmy of found Bacon's Nat. HiR. N° 1 9 b. 

By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and figure of fomc 
parts belonging to the mouth, between the throat and lips. 

„ rr 1 . , . . Holder's Elements of Speech. 

7 . [ In botany.] T he joints or knots in fome plants, as die cane. 

A rtitice. n. f. [artifeium, Lat.] 

J . I rick ; fraud ; ftratagem. 

«r It iww n i°t Ie ^ ntis ’ no ‘ brvice 1:1 an unknown tongue; none 
of all thefe laborious artifices of ignorance; none of all the r c 
cloaks and coverings. c , 

2- Art; trade. SculL 

Artificer, n.f. [artifix, Lat.] 

I. Anamft; a manufadurer ; one by whom any thing is made. 

the p-Jlfl 6 ,'? ’ 1 °T’ :md fb,rs ’ rathcr dirc*Sted to die ufe of 
the gueft, than to the eye of the artificer. Sidney. 

ie great art fin- would be more than ordinarily c-ad in 
drawing his own pidure. 7 . ? 

vert! i" n i' J’llf’Tk' a 1 nd ,:ic -"anurnaurcs o 7 ( 1 - 

jachp-jturhndon foiorith’d with outward calm. 

Artificer of fraud ! and was the firft 

lat fidfch'Jod under faindy £hew. Parcdfe Lof. 


WjOtf, 


A R T 

TIP artificer of lies r , ^ . 

Renews til* aflauit, and his Jaft batt’ry tries. Dryden s ta-j, 

v. A dexterous or artful fellow. 

Let you alone, cunning artificer. Ben. 

Artificial, adj. [artfiiel, i i.j 

1. Made by art ; not natural. 

Bafilius ufed the artificial day of torches to lighten the fports 
tiieir inventions could contrive. Sidney, b. i. 

The curtains clofely drawn the light to skreen, 

As if he had contriv’d to lie unfeen : 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night. 

Sleep did his office. Dryden’ s Fable o. 

'There is no natural motion perpetual; yet it doth not hin- 
der but that it is poffibic to contrhe fuch an artificial revolu- 
tion. ’ Wilkins's Daedalus. 

2. Fictitious; not genuine. 

Why, 1 can {mile, and murder while I frnile. 

And dry, content, to that which grieves mv heart, 

And wet my checks with artificial tears. Shakcfp. Hen. V I. 

3. Artful; contrived with skill. 

Thefe feem to be the more artificial, ns thofe of a finglc per- 
fon the more natural governments, orders, and inftitutions. 

Temple. 

Artificial Arguments, [in rhatorick.] Are proofs on confidc- 
xations which arife from the genius, induftry, or invention cf 
the orator; fuch are definitions, caules, effects, ts'e. which arc 
thus called, to diftinguilli them from laws, authorities, citations, 
and the like, which are faid to be inartificial arguments. 

Artificial Lines, on a le&or or fcale, are lines fo contrived as 
to reprefent the logarithmick fines and tangents ; which, by 
the help of the line of numbers, foivc, with tolerable cxaclncfs, 
queftions in trigonometry, navigation, fs'e. Chambers. 

Artificial Numbers, are the fame with logarithms. 

Artificially, adv. [from artificial.] 

1. Artfully; with skill; with good contrivance. 

How cunningly he made his faultincfs lefs, hove artificially he 
fet out the torments of his own confidence. Sidney. 

Should anyone be caft upon a dcfolatc ifland, and find there 
a palace artificially contrived, and curiouAv adorned. Ray. 

2. By art ; not naturally. 

It is covered on all fides with earth, crumbier’ into powder, 
as if it had been artificially fifted. Addi fan's Remarks on Italy . 

Artificial ness, n.f, [from artificial.] Artfulnefs. Did. 


f [from artificial.] 

ArtifFciouj. adj. [from artifice.] The fame with artificial. 
Arti'llery. n.fi. It has no plural, [artillcric, Fr.] 

1. Weapons of war. 

And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and faid unto 
him. Go, carry them ur.to the city. 

2. Cannon; great ordnance. 

Have i not heard great.ordnancc in the field r 
And hcav’n’s artillery thunder in the skies? Sbak. T. Shrew. 

I’ll to the Tower with all the haftc I can, 

To view th’ artillery and ammunition. Sbak. Henry VI. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being fixteen pieces, 
every piece [laving pioneers to plain the ways. Hayward. 
He that views a fort to take it, 

] lunts his arthcry gain If the wcokcft place. Dcnh. Sophy. 
Artica'n. tt.fi [French.] 

1. Artift ; profeAor of an art. 

V hat are the meft judicious ertfans, but the mimicks of 
nature ? JVottcn's Architecture. 

Bcft and hnppieft ertifan. 

Belt- of painters, if you car, 

W ith your many-colour’d art. 

Draw the miftrels of my heart. Guardian. 

2. Manufacturer; low tradciman. 

I who had none but generals to oppofc me, muft have an ar- 
t-Jan for my antagonift Addfion. Whig Examiner. 

Artist, n. f [art fie, Fr.] 

1. 1 he proicfior of an art, generally of an art manual. 

Howto build fhips, and dreadful ordnance caft, 

Ir.firucI the artfis, and reward their hafte. T! r aUcr. 

Rich with the fpoils of many a conquer’d land. 

An arts and artfis 1 hclcus could command. 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better lame: 

1 he mailer painters and the carvers came. Dryelen's Fable'. 
\ - hen I made this, an artfi undertook to imita e it • h t 
ufing another way, fell much ihort. Newton’s Optic!-,. 

2. A skilful man; not a novice. 1 

If any one thinks himfelf an artfi at this, let him number -p 
the parts ol his child s body. y . 

A ' R d K y - «*• In nn artlcfs mannerj nld- 

rally ; luiccrcly. 

Nature and truth, though never fo W or vulgar, arc yet 
plcalirg when openly and a, tlejly repfdlntcd. 1 j -A > 
Artless, adj. [from art and lefs.] 

1. Unskilful ; fometimes with t'hc particle r r 

,Z h r ll,Guld Hequit the land, 

-exV-v- 01 ‘ ars ’ r ‘ nt l * 1C m " v 'ing fluid. Drvde-'t P-rf 

2. IV ithout fraud ; as , an r.rtlcfs maid? ** } 1 ‘ v * 

7 - Contrived witliout skill ; as, an artlefs talc, 
o A RTUATE. V. a. [artuatuSf Lat.j To teat limb from n 

Aru'n* 
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c.r like reeds. 

DU 1 . 

Arundj'nf.ous. adj. [arundincits, Lat.] Abounding with reeds. 

As. amjunSl. [als, I'eut.] 

i. In the fame manner with fomethingelfe. 

When thou doft hear I am as 1 have been. 

Approach me, and thou (halt be as thou wait. 

Shaktfpeare Henry IV. 

In finging, as in piping, you excel •, 

And fcarce your mailer could perform fo well. Dryden. 

I live as I did, I think, as I did, I love you as I did ; but all 
thefe are to no purpoie : the world will not live, think, or love 
as l do. Swift's Letters. 

, In the manner that. 

Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 
With liient grief, but loudly blam’d the Hate. Dryden' s / En . 
The landlord, in hisfhirt as he was, taking a candle in one 
hand, and a drawn fword in the other, ventured out of the 
room. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 

. That; in a confequential fenfe. 

The cunningcft mariners were fo conquered by the ftorm, as 
they thought it bell with ftrickcn fails to yield to be governed 
by it. Sidney, b. ii. 

He had fuch a dexterous proclivity, as his teachers were fain 
to reftrain his forward nefs. JVotton. 

The relations are fo uncertain, as the)' require a great deal of 
examination. Bacon's Nat. Hiji. N ,J 986. 

God {hall by grace prevent fin fofoon, as to keep the foul in 
the virginity of its firft innocence. South. 

In the ftate of another. 

Madam, were I as you. I’d take hercounfel ; 

I’d (peak my own diilrefs. A. Philips , Dijlrejl Mother. 

, Under a particular confideration ; with a particular rcfpccl. 

Befides that law which conccrncth men as men, and that 
which belongs unto men as they are men, linked with others in 
feme fociety ; there is a third which touches all fcveral bodies 
politick, fo far forth as one of them hath publick concerns with 
another. Hooker's Ecclefmjlieal Polity , h. i. 

I fay ’tis copper. Dar’ft thou be as good as thy word now ? 

Why, Hal, thou knoweft, as thou art but a man, I dare ; 

but as thou art a prince, I fear tlicc, as I fear the roaring ot the 
lion’s whelp. . Shakefp. Henry IV. 

The objections that arc raifed again ft it as a tragedy, arc ns 
follow. Gay's Prcf. to What d'ye call it. 

Like; of the fame kind with. 

A limplc idea is one uniform idea, as fwcet, bitter. // aits. 
In the fame degree with. 

Where you, unlefsyou areas matter blind. 

Conduit and beauteous difpofition find. _ Elackmore. 

Well haft thou fpoke, the blue-eyed maid replies. 

Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope's Odyffey. 
As if ; in the fame manner. 

The fquire began nigher to approach. 

And wind his horn under the caftle-wall, 

That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. Fairy Queen. 
They all contended to creep into his humour, and to do that, 
as of themfelves, which they conceived he defired they fhould 
do. Sir 7 ■ Hayward. 

Contented in a neft of fnow 
He lies, as he his blifs did know, 

And to the wood no more would go. 3 H oiler. 

So hot th’ alTault, fo high the tumult rofe, 

As all the Dardan and Argolick race 

Had been contracted in that narrow fpace. Dry dots Ain. 

Can mifery no place of fafety know. 

The noife purfues me wherefoc er I go. 

As fate fought only me. Dryden s Aurcngz. 

. According to what. 

Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but mmifters by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. 

1 1 Cor. iii. 5. 

Their figure being printed, 

As juft before, I think, I hinted, 

Alma inform’d can try the cafe, 

As flic had been upon the place. Prior. 

The republiek is flint up in the great duke’s dominions, who 
at nrofent is very much incenfed againft it. The occafion is as 

follows. Addi f on m Ital J- 

10 . As it were; infomefort. 

As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought king 
Richard had faid enough for them ; and took them to be but 
as of the king’s party, becaufe they were in his power, and at 
hisdifpofal. Bacon s Henry VII. 

1 1. While; at the fame time that. 

At cither end, it whiftled as it flew. 

And as the brands were green, fo dropp’d the dew ; 

Infected as it fell with fwcat of fanguinc hue. Dryd. Fab. 

Thcfe haughty words Alefto’s rage provoke, > 

And frighted Turnus trembled as fhe ipokc. Dryden s Ain. 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 
Of milling torrents, and dciccnding rains, > 

Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. Addifon s Cato. 


17. Becaufe. 

He that commanded the injury to be don 


ii. ...... — — .- — — — ” j 15 firft bound * 

then lie that did it ; and they alfo are obliged who did fo aiiitt’ 
as without them the thing could not have been done. Todsr 
1 3. As being. 

The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to nourilh th 

. I 1 *. . 1 _ . _ . . 1 I I. r.-.,.-... t . f .1. . .... T> XT t * . 


tree, as thofe that would be trees themfelves. Bacon's Nat Usd. 

1 4. Eqi ally. 

Before the place 

A hundred doors a hundred entries grace; 

As many voices iii’uc, and the found 

Of Sibyl’s word as man)- times rebound. Dryden's Air.. 

■ How ; in what manner. 

Men arc generally permitted to publifli books, and contra- 
dict others, 'and even themfelves, as they pleafe, with as little 
danger of being confuted, as of being underftood. Eoyh. 

16. With ; anfwering to like or fame. 

Sifter, well met ; whither away fo faft ? — 

— No further than the Tower; and, as I guefs, 

L T pon the like devotion as yourfelyes. 

To gratulatc the gentle princes there. Shakefp. Richard III. 

In a reciprocal fenfe, anfwering to as. 

Every offence committed in tire ftate of nature, m3y, in the 
ftate of nature, be alfo punifhed, and as far forth as it may in 
a commonwealth. Loch, 

As furc as it is good, that human nature fhould exift ; fo cer- 
tain it is, that the circular revolutions of the earth and planets, 
rather than other motions which might as pollibly have been, 
do declare God. Bentley s Sermons. 

18. Going before as, in a comparative fenfe; the firft as being 
fometirnes underltood. 

Scmpronius is as brave a man as Cato. Addifon s Cato. 
Bright as the fun, and like the morning fair. Granville. 

19. Anfwering to fuch. 

Is it not every man’s intcrcft, that there fhould be fuch a go- 
vernour of the world as defignsour happinefs, as would govern 
us for our advantage. Titutjm. 

20 . Having yi to anfwer it ; in a conditional fenfe. 

As hr as they carry light and conviction to any other man’s 
underftanding, fo far, 1 hope, my labour may be of ufe to 
him. Hike. 

21. So is fometirnes underftood. 

As in my fpeculations I have endeavoured to extinguifh paf- 
fion and prejudice, I am ftill defirous ot doing fome good in 
this particular. Spcflqtor, iV r; 6 . 

22. Anfwering to fo conditionally. 

So may th’ aufpicious queen of love. 

To thee, O facred fhip, be kind ; 

As thou to whom the mufc commends, 

The beft of poets and of friends, 

Doft thy committed pledge reftore. Dryden. 

23. Before how it is fometirnes redundant ; but this is in low Lm- 

guage. . 

As how, dear Syphax ? Addifon s Cato. 

24. It feems to be redundant before yet-, to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this hath or yet 

lafted but fix, yet there hath been much more aCtion in the prir- 
fent war. Addijm. 

25. In a fenfe of comparifon, followed by fo. 

As when a dab-chick waddles through the copfc 
On feet and wings, and flics, and wades, and hops ; 

So lab’ring on, with fhouldcrs, hands, and head, 

Wide as a windmill all his figure fpread. Pope s Dunctal. 
As for ; with refpcCt to. 

As for the reft of thofe who have written againft me, they 
deferve not the lcaft notice. Dryden s Fables, Pufo.t- 

27. As if ; in the fame manner that it would be, if. 

Anfwering their queftions, as it it were a matter that nceu 

it. Ld ‘- 

28. As to ; with rcfpeCl to. 

I pray thee, fpeak to me as to thv thinkings. 

As thou doft ruminate ; and give thy worft of thoughts 
The worft of words. Shakefp. Othch 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to wn* 
regards diriftianity. Addifon os tor- 

I was miftaken as to the day, placing that accident atm 
thirty-fix hours fooncr than it happened. 

29. As w eel as; equally with. . , 

Each man’s mind has fome peculiarity, as wed as his uc « 

that diftinguiflies him from all others. 

It is adorned with admirable pieces of fculpture, as wet 1 

j • Addiion on twy 

dern as ancient. jiucuj 

30. As though ; as if. ^ j 

Thefe fhould be at firft gently treated, as though wc expet 

animpofthumation. Sharp's Surge, y 

Jl'SA DULCIS. See Benzoin. . r a 

ASA FOETID A. ln.f A gum or refin brought from itnc r.. 
A'SSA FOETID A. \ Indies, of a fharp tafle, and a 

fenfive fmcll ; which is faid to diftil, during the heat ot lu 
mcr, from a little fhrub, frequent in Media, Perfia, . ft n ’ , 
Arabia. It is at firft white, bordering on yellow, then ° ^ .* 
and, laftly, violet ; and melts under the fingers .ikc wax 
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f „ ,cc c . c7 in fome uterine diforders ; but the rnnknefs 

° f rmell occafio IIS it to be feldom ufed but by farriers ; yet. 
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equator 


intercept Ween .he firft 1^'^ttoH 
- . — ... u;.-i, riles together nn .1 mu 


of its I 


in 


the Eaft Indies, 


ASARABA'CCA. n.f. Warm, of a planrt^ 

Thcflower cup is divided into four parte, . i: n. 


The leaves are 


roundifh. 
There 


fix cells, filled with oblong feeds 
thick, and almoft of the colour of thofe of the ivy tr 

‘ t... .( L n,r.,re and dualities of the lapis asbejlo. 


tradable, 

not unlike talc of Venice. It 


Afort of native foffileftone, which 
may be fplit into threads and filaments, from one inc 1 to ten 
inches in length, very fine, brittle, yet fomewhat 

raw a nd of a greyifh colour, not u — , , , 

[Soft infipid to the tafle, indiffoluble in water and endued 
w ith the wonderful property of remaining unconlumcd in the 
fire which only whitens it. But, notwithftanding tire com- 
mon opinion, in two trials before the Royal Society, a piece 
of cloth made of this ftonc was found to lofe a dram of its 
weight each time. Paper as well as cloth has been made of 
this ftonc ; and Pliny fays he had feen napkins of it, which, be- 
in- taken foul from the table, were thrown into the fire, and 
better feowered than if they had been wafhed in water. I his 
ftonc is found in many places of Afia and Europe ; particular y 
in the ifland of Anglefey in Wales, and in Aberdcenfhire in 
Scotland Chambers. 

ASCA'RIDES n.f from to leap.] Little 

the redum, fo called from their continual troublc- 

Qutncy. 


worms in 


2 . 


fome motion, caufing an intolerable itching. 

To ASCE ND, v. n. [afeendo, Lat.J 
1. To mount upwards. 

Then to the heav’n of heav’ns fhall he afeend 
With vidory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine. Milton's Par. Lofl , b. xii. 

To proceed from one degree of knowledge to another. 

By thefe fteps we fhall afeend to more juft ideas of the glory 
of Jefus Clirift, who is intimately united to God, and is one 
with him. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To ftand higher in genealogy. 

The only inceft was in the afeending, not collateral or de- 
fending branch ; as when parents and children married, this 
was accounted inceft. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

To Ascend, v. a. To climb up any thing. 

They afeend the mountains, they defend the vallies. 

Delane's Revelation examined. 
Asce’ndable. adj. [from afeend.] That maybe afe ended. DILI. 
Asce'ndant. n.f. [from afeend.] 

1 . The part of the ecliptick at any particular time above the ho- 
rizon, which is fuppofed by aftrologcrs to have great influence. 

2. Height; elevation. 

He was initiated, in order to gain inftmdion in fciences that 
were there in their higheft afeendant. Temple. 

3. Superiority ; influence. 

By the afeendant he had in his underftanding, and the dex- 
terity of his nature, he could perfuade him very much. Claren. 
What ftar I know not, but fome ftar I find. 

Has giv’n thee an afeendant o’er my mind. Drydens Perf. 
When they have got an afeendant over them, they fhould ufc 
It with moderation, and not make themfelves ft arccrows. Locke. 

4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned upwards. 

The moft nefarious kind of baftards, are inceftuous baflards, 
which are begotten between afeendants and defendants in in- 
finitum ; and between collaterals, as far as the divine prohibi- 
tion. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Asce'ndant. adj. 

1. Superiour ; predominant; overpowering. 

thrift outdoes Moles, before he difplaccs him ; and fliews an 
afeendant fpirit above him. South. 

2. In an aftrological fenfe, above the horizon. 

Let him ftudy the conftellation of Pegafus, which is about 
that time afeendant. Brnvn's Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 

Asce'ndency. n.f. [from afccnd.~\ Influence; power. 

Cuftom lias fome ajcendency over undei {landing, and what at 
onetime feemed decent, appears difagrceable afterwards.//- atts. 
Asce'nsion. n. f. [ afcenfto , Lat.] 

1. I lie a£t of afeending or rifing ; frequently applied to the vi- 
fible elevation of our Saviour to heaven. 

Then rifing from his grave, 

Spoil’d principalities, and pow’rs, triumph'd 
In open fliew ; and, with afeenfion bright, 

Captivity led captive through the air. Paradfe Lojl, b. x. 

2. The thing rifing, or mounting. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the brain 
doth only fufFer from vaporous afeenfms from the ftomach. 

. , . Brown's V ulgar Err ours. 

Asce nsion, in aftronomy, is cither right or oblique. Right afeen- 
fion of the fun, or a ftar, is that degree of the equino&ial, 
counted from the beginning of Aries, which rifes with the fun 


or ftar in a 

Voj.. I. 


right lpherc. Oblique afeenfion is an arch of the 


and that 

equator which rife toother win. - “ 

oblique fpherc. afeenfion of our Sa- 

Asce nsion dai . J be on wnia Thurfday ; the 

viour is commemorated, commonly cal.ed Iloy ) 

A between the right A»d 

ASCE mcoi/ig^”WhA days i&Z .hough 

pick. 

Asce'nt. n.f. [ afeenfus , Lat.J 
1. Rife; the act of riling. 

To him with fwift afeent he up return d, 

Into his blifsful bofom reaffirm'd 

In glory, as of old. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. x. 

2 The way by which one afeends. , , 

The temple, and the feveral degrees of afeent, whereby men 
did climb up to the fame, as if it had been a fcala caeh, be all 
poetical and fabulous. Bacon s New Atlant. 

It was a rock 

Confpicuous far ; winding with one afeent . 

Acccffiblc from earth, one cnt’rance high. / ar. Loji , b. iv. 

3. An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy erects the fight. 

By fuch a vaft afeent, or fwells to fuch a height. Addifon. 
A'jwide flat cannot be pleafant in the Elyfian fields, unlcls it 
be diverfified with deprefled valleys and fwelling afeents. Bentt. 

To ASCER TAIN, v. a. [acertener, Er.] 

1. To make certain ; to fix ; to eflablifh. 

The divine law both afeertaineth the truth, and fuppheth unto 
us the want of other laws. _ Hooker, b. 1. 

Money differs from uncoined filvcr in this, that the quan- 
tity of filver in each piece is afeertained by the ftamp. Locke. 

2. To make confident ; to take away doubt; often with of. 

If it be on right judgment of myfelf, it may give me the 
other certainty, that is, afeertain me that I am in the number 
of God’s children. Hammond's Prafiical Catcchifm. 

'This makes us acl with a repofe of mind and wonderful 
tranquillity, becaufe it afeertains us of the goodnefs of our 
work. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Ascertatner. n.f [from afeertain.] The perfon that proves 
or eftablifhes. 

Ascertainment, n.f. [from afeertain.] A fettled rule; an 
eftablifhed ftandard. 

For want of afeertainment, how far a writer may exprefs his 
good wifhes for his country, innocent intentions may be charg- 
ed with crimes. Swift to Lord Middleton. 

Asce'tick. adj. [aVxAxT.] Employed wholly in excrcifes of 
devotion and mortification. 

None lived fuch long lives as monks and hermits, fequeftcred 
from plenty to a conftant afcetick courfe of the fevereft abfti- 
nence and devotion. South. 

Asce'tick. n.J. He that retires to devotion and mortification ; 
a hermit. 

I am far from commending thofe afeetieks, that, out of a pre- 
tence of keeping themfelves unfpotted from the world, take up 
their quarters in defarts. Norris. 

He that preaches to man, fhould underftand what is in man ; 
and that skill can fcarce be attained by an afcetick in his foli- 
tudes. Atterbury's Sermons. 

A SCII. n.f. It has no fngular . [from a. without, and a-x»a, a fha- 
dow.] Thofe people who, at certain times of the year, have 
no fhadow at n on ; fuch are the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
becaufe they have the fun twice a year vertical to them. Di/it. 
Asci'tes. n.f. [fromirx©', a bladder.] A particular fpccies of 
dropfy ; a fwelling of the lower belly and depending parrs, 
from an extravafation and collection of water broke out of its 
proper vefl’cls. This cafe, when certain and inveterate, is ujii- 
verfally allowed to admit of no cure but by means of the manual 
operation of tapping. Quincy. 

'There are two kinds of dropfy, the anafarca, called alfo leu- 
cophlcgmacy, when the extravafated matter fwims in the cells 
of the membrana adipofa ; and the afeites, when the water pof- 
fefles the cavity of the abdomen. Sharp's Surgery. 

AscTtical. J adj. [from afeites .] Belonging to an afeites; drop- 
Asci'ticu. J fical; hydropical. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is hydropical, either 
anafarcous or afeitieal. Wfeman's Surgery. 

Asciti'tious. adj. [afeititius, Lat.] Supplemental; additional; 
not inherent; not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an afeititious name, from fome ac- 
cident of his life. Pope's EJfay on Homer. 

AscrTbaele. adj. [from aferile .] That which may be aferibed. 
The greater part have been forward to reject it, upon a mif- 
taken perfuafion, that thofe phenomena are the effects of na- 
ture’s abhorrency of a vacuum, which feem to be more fitly 
afcribable to the weight and fpi ing of the air. Boyle. 

I o ASCII I BE. v. a. [ aferibo , Lac.] 

1 . To attribute to as a caufe. 

2 G The 


A S I 

The caufe of his banishment is unknown, becaufc he was 
unwilling to provoke the emperor, by aferibing it to any other 
reafon than what was pretended. Dryden. 

To this we may jullly aferibe thofe envies, jealoufies, and 
encroachments, which render mankind uneafy to one another. 

Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. To attribute to as a pofiefTor, or fubftance receiving accidents. 
Thefe perfections mud be fomewhere, and therefore may 
much better be afcribed to God, in whom we fuppofe all other 
perfections to meet, than to any tiling elfe. Tllotfon. 

Ascription, n.f. [aferiptio , Lat.] The act of aferibing. Didt. 
Ascripti'tious. ad /. [ aferiptitius , Lat.] That which is afcrib- 
ed. Dii 7 . 

Ash. n.f. [fraxinus, Lat. aeyc, Saxon.] 

This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in an odd lobe. 
The male flowers, which grow at a remote distance from the 
fruit, have no petals, but confift of many ftamina. The ovary 
becomes a feed vcflel, containing one feed at the bottom, fhaped 
like a bird’s tongue. The fpecies are, I. The common ajb 
tree. 2. The Itriped ajh. 3. The manna ajh, &c. The firft 
fort is a common timber tree in every part of England. The 
fecond is a variety of the firft. The third fort is fuppofed to 
be the tree from whence the true Calabrian manna is taken. 
The timber is of excellent ufe to the wheelwright and cart- 
wright. Millar . 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where againft 
My grained ajh an hundred times hath broke. 

And fear’d the moon with fplinters. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

With which of old he charm’d the favage train, 

And call’d the mountain ajhes to the plain. Dryd. Silenus. 
Ash coloured, adj. [from ajh and colour.} Coloured between 
brown and grey, like the bark of an afhen branch. 

Clay, ajh coloured^ was part of a ilratum which lay above the 
flrata of Hone. Woodward on Fojftls. 

Asha'med. adj. [from fame. ] Touched with fliame ; gene- 
rally with ^"before the caufe of fhamc. 

Profefs publickly the dodtrinc of Jcfus Chrift, not being a- 
Jhamcd of the word of God, or of any practices enjoined by it. 

Taylor s Holy Living. 
One wou’d have thought flic would have ftirr’d ; but flrove 
With modefty, and was a/ham'd to move. Dryd. Fables. 
This I have fhadowed, that you may not be ajhamed of that 
hero, whofc protection you undertake. Dryd. Conq. of Gr. Ded. 
A'shen. adj. [from ajh.] Made of a(h wood. 

At once he faid, and threw 

His a fen fpear ; which quiver’d as it flew. Dryden. 

A'shes. n.f. wants the fingular. [apea, Sax. afehe, Dutch.] 

1. The remains of any thing burnt. 

Some relicks would be left of it, as when afes remain of 
burned bodies. Digly on Bodies. 

This late diflenfion, grown betwixt the peers. 

Burns under feigned afes of forg’d love, 

And will at laft break out into a flame. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
yifes contain a very fertile fait, and are the belt manure for 
cold lands, if kept dr)', that the rain doth not walh away their 
jk]f ; Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. The remains of the body ; often ufed in poetry for the carcafe, 
from the ancient practice of burning the dead. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

Pale afes of the houfe of Lancaster ! 

Thou bloodlefs remnant of that royal blood ! Shak. R. III. 

To great Laertes I bequeath 
A talk of grief, his ornaments of death ; 

Left, when the fates his royal afes claim. 

The Grecian matrons taint my fpotlcfs name. Pope. 

Ashwednesday. n.f. The firft day of Lent, fo called from 
the ancient cuftom of Sprinkling allies on the head. 

A'shlar. n.f. [with mafons.] Freeftones as they come out of 
the quarry, of different lengths, breadths, and thicknefles. 
A'shlering. n.f. [with builders.] Quartering to tack to in 
garrets, about two foot and a half or three foot high, perpen- 
dicular to the floor, and reaching to the underfide of the raf- 
ters. Builder's Diet. 

Asho're. adv. [from ann&Jhore.] 

1. OnShore; on the land. 

The poor Englishman riding in the road, having all that he 
brought thither afore , would have been undone. Raleigh. 
Moor’d in a Chian creek, afore I went, 

And all the following night in Chios fpent. Addifon's Ovid. 

2. To the Shore ; to the land. 

We may as bootlefs Spend our vain command, 

As fend our precepts to the leviathan 

To come afore. Shakefp. Henry V . 

May thy billows rowl afore 

The beryl, and the golden ore. Milton s Comus. 

A'shweed. n.f [from af and weed.] An herb. 

A'sHY. adj. [fromtyfc.] Afh coloured; pale; inclining to a whitifh 
grey. 

Oft have I feen a timely parted ghoft 
Of afy Semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodlefs. Sh. H. VI. 
Asi'de. adv. [from a wbfdc.] 


ASK 

1. To one fide; out of the perpendicular dircClion. 

Theftorm rufli’d in, and Arcite flood aghaft; 

The flames were blown af.de, yet Shone they bright 
Fann’d by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. Dryd. Fall- 

2. To another part; out of the true direction. 

He had no brother; which though it be a comfortable thin* 
for kings to have, yet it draweth the Subjects eyes a little 
afide. Bacons Henry Vlft 

3. From the company ; as, to Speak afide. 

He took him afide from the multitude. Mark, vii - . 

A'sinary. adj. [aftnarius, Lat.] Belonging to an afs. Diet 
A'sinine. adj. [from aftntts, Lat.] Belonging to an afs. 

You Shall have more ado to drive our dullcft youth, our 
Shocks and flubs, from fuch nurture, than we have now to hale 
our choice!! and hopcfullcft wits to that aftnine feaft of f ow 
thirties and brambles. Milt, on Education. 

To Ask. v. a. [ayciati, Saxon.] 

1. To petition; to beg; Sometimes with an accufative onlv 
Sometimes with for. 

When thou dofttyft me bleffmg. I’ll kneel down, 

And af of thee forgivenefs. Shakejp. King Lear. 

We have nothing elfe to af, but that 
Which you deny already : yet will af. 

That, if we fail in ourrequeft, the blame 
May hang upon your hardnefs. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

My fon, haft thou finned ? do fo no more, but af pardon 
for thy former fins. Ecclus, xxi. 1. 

If he af for bread , will he give him a ftonc ? Matt. vii. g. 

In long journies, af your mafter leave to give ale to the 
horfes. Swift. 

2. To demand ; to claim ; as, to af a price for goods. 

Af me never fo much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye Shall fay unto me : but give me the damfel to 
wife. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

He Saw his friends, who, whelm’d beneath the waves, 
Their funeral honours claim’d, and itf'd their quiet graves. 

Dryden’ s t. EntiJ : 

3. To enquire ; to queftion; with for before the thing, and Some- 
times of before the perfon. 

Stand ye in the ways, and fee, and af for the old paths, 
whore is the good way, and walk therein, and ye Shall find reft 
for your fouls. Jerem. vi. 16. 

For af now of the days that are paft, which were before 
thee, fince the day that God created man upon the earth, and 
af from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether there 
hath been any fuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it. Deut. iv, 32. 

O inhabitant of Aroer, ftand by the way and efpy, af him 
that flieth, and her that efcapeth, and fay, what is done ? 

feremiah, xlviii. 19. 

4. To enquire ; with after before the thing. 

He faid, wherefore is it that thou doll af after my name ? 
And he blefled him there. Gcncf.s, xxxii. 29. 

5. To require, as phyfically ncceSTary. 

A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be Stirred by 
two men’s Strength ; which, if you bring it to the top of the 
earth, will af fix men to Stir it. Bacon’s Natural Hi/forj. 

The administration partes into different hands at the end of 
two months, which contributes to difpatch : but any exigence 
of State afs a much longer time to conduct any defign to its 
maturity. Addifon’s Rem. on Italy 

Ask, Ash, As, do all come from the Saxon asyc, an aSh tree. 

Gil Jon’s Camden, 

Aska'unce. \ ado ’ Sidewa >' s} obli <l ue! y* 

Zelmane, keeping a countenance afance, as She underftood 
him not, told him, it became her evil. Sidney , f. !■ 

His wannifh eyes upon them bent askance. 

And when he faw their labours well Succeed, 

He wept for rage, and threaten’d dire mifchance. 

Some fay, he bid his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 

From the fun’s axle; they with labour puSh'd 
Oblique the centrick globe. Milton's Par . 

Aska'unt. adv. Obliquely; on one fide. 

At this Achilles roll’d his furious eyes. 

Fix’d on the king askaunt ; and thus replies, 

O, impudent. Dryden s Ilia*- 

Since the Space, that lies on either fide 
The folar orb, is without limits wide. 

Grant that the fun had happen’d to prefer 
A feat askaunt , but one diameter : 

Loft to the light by that unhappy place. 

This globe had lain a frozen lonefome mafs. 

A’sker. n.f. [fronitf^.] 
j. Petitioner. 

Have you 

Ere now denied the asker? and, now again 
On him that did not arte, but mock, bcSlow 
Your Su’d for tongues. Shakejp. Corto.aov ^ 

The greatnefs of the asker, and the fmallnefs of 'he 

2. En- 


Fairfax, 


Lef, 


Blackout t, 


asked, had been Sufficient to enforce his requeft. 


ASP 




2 ’ E Je V ety tff&r being Satisfied, we may conclude, that all their 
conceptions of being in a place arc the fame. Digby of Bodies. 
Asker.* n.f. A water newt. 


Prior. 
To remit ; to 


Spenfer. 
on one fide ; 


Sh. Hamlet. 


AskeV. adv. [from a and skew.] Afide ; with contempt ; con- 
temptuously ; difdainfully. 

For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, , 

Then is my foul with life and love infpir’d : 

But when yelowrc, or look on me askew. 

Then do I die. . Spenfer, Sonnet v 11. 

Then take it, Sir, as it was writ. 

Nor look askew at what it faith ; 

There’s no petition in it. 

To Asla'ke. v. a. [from a and fake, otjlack.] 
mitigate ; to Slacken. 

^But this continual, cruel, civil war. 

No skill can Stint, nor reafon can afakc. Spenfer , Son. xliv. 

Whilft Seeking to afakc thy raging fire. 

Thou in mckindleft much more great defire. 

Asla'nt. adv. [from a and font.] Obliquely ; 
not perpendicularly. 

There is a willow grows afant a brook. 

That Shews his hoar leaves in the glafiy Stream 
He fell ; the Shaft 

Drove through his neck afant ; he Spurns the ground. 

And the foul iffues through the weazon’s wound. Dryden. 

Afant the dew-bright earth, and colour’d air. 

He looks in boundlefs majefty abroad. Thomfon’s Summer, 
Asle'ep. adv. [from a and feep.] 

1. Sleeping; at reft. 

How many thoufands of my pooreft Subjects 
Are at this hour afieep ! O gentle Sleep, 

Nature’s foft nurfe, how have I frighted thee ! 

The diligence of trade, and noifeful gain. 

And luxury more late afeep were laid : 

All was the night’s, and, in her ftlent reign. 

No found the reft of nature did invade. Dryden’ s Ann. M. 

There is no difference between a perfon afeep, and in an 
apoplexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the other can- 
not. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2, To Sleep. 

If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall afeep. 

Bacon’s EJJ'ays. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep. 

By whifpering winds foon lull’d afeep. Milton’s /’ Allegro. 
Aslo'pe. adv. [from a and fope.] With declivity ; obliquely ; 
not perpendicularly. 

Set them not upright, but a fope, a reafonable depth under the 
ground . Bacon s Nat. Hijlory, N° 425. 

The curfc afope 

Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour I mult earn 
My bread : what harm ? Idlenefs had been worfe : 

My labour will fuStain me. Milt. Par. Lof, b. x. 

The knight did Stoop, 

And fate on further fide afope. 


Aso'matous. adj. [from 
real, or without a body. 
Asp. \ n - f [afpis, Lat.] 
J is fo 


Hudibras. 

priv. and cup*, a body.] Incorpo- 


A'spick. 


Sh. El. IV. 3 
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next year they Should be planted out ; the third Spring, after 
planting, they may be begun to be cut, and, by proper manage- 
ment, a plot of afparagus may be continued ten or twelve years 
in cutting. The fecond fort grows wild in Some parts, hut, 
producing Slender Shoots, it is rarely cultivated. Millar. 

Afparagus affedts the urine with a fetid Smell, especially if 
cut when they are white ; and therefore have been fufpeclcd 
by fome phyficians, as not friendly to the kidneys ; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they lofe this quality ; but then 
they are not fo agreeable. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A'SPECT. n.f. [ajpedlus, Lat. It appears anciently to have been 
pronounced with the accent on the laft Syllable, which is now 
placed on the firft.] 

1. Look; air; appearance. 

I have prefented the tongue under a double afpedl, fuch as 
may juftify the definition, that it is the bell and word part. 

Government of the Tongue. 
They are both, in my judgment, the image or picture ot a 
great ruin, and have die true afpedl of a world lying in its rub- 
bilh. Burnet’ s Theory of the Earth . 

2. Countenance; look. 

Fairer than faireft, in his faining eye, 

Whofe foie afpedl he counts felicity. Spenf. Hymn on Love. 

Thofe eyes of thine from mine have drawn fait tears, 
Sham’d their afpedis with Store of childifh drops. Sh. R. III. 

I am fearful : wherefore frowns he thus ? 

’Tis his aj'pedl of terrour. All’s not well. Sh. Richard IIL 
Yet had his afpedt nothing of Severe, 

But fuch a face as promis’d him Sincere. Dryden’ s Fables, 

Then Shall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine] 

On the caft ore another Pollio Shine ; 

With afpedl open Shall eredt his head. Pope. 

Glance ; view ; adt of beholding. 


When an envious or an amorous afpedl doth infect the fpi- 

ffedtion 


A kind of Serpent, whofe poifon 
dangerous and quick in its operation, that it 
kills without a poffibility of applying any remedy. It is faid 
to be very Small, and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Thofe that 
are bitten by it, die within three hours ; and the manner of 
their dying being by Sleep and lethargy, without any pain, 
Cleopatra chofe it, as the eafieft way of difpatching herfelf. 

Calmet. 

High-minded Cleopatra, that widi Stroke 
Of ajp's Sting, herfelf did kill. Fairy UJuecii, b. i. 

Scorpion, and afp , and amphiSbtena dire. 

And dipfas. MUtorf s Par. Lof, b. x. 

Asp. n.f. A tree. See Aspen. 

ASPALATHUS. n.f [Latin.] 

1. A plant called the role of Jcrufalem, or our lady’s rofe. 

2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous. Somewhat 
Sharp and bitter to the tafte, and anciently in much repute as an 
aftringent, but now little ufed. I here arc four kinds of this 
wood ; the firft of the colour of box, hard, folid, heavy, and 
Smelling like rofes; which is therefore called rofewood. The 
fecond, red like yew, and of a very agreeable fmcll. The third, 
hard, twifted, knotty, of a rank fmcll, like that of a goat, and 
a difagrccable tafte. The fourth has an aSh coloured bark, and 
the wood is of a purple dye. Afpalathus affords an oil of ad- 
mirable feent, reputed onc'of the belt perfumes. Chambers. 

I gave a Sweet fmell like cinnamon and afpalathus, and I 
yielded a pleafant odour like the belt myrrh. Ecclus , xxiv. 1 c. 
AsPa'ragus. n.f. [Lat.] The name of a plant. It has a ro- 
iaceous flower of Six leaves, placed orbicularly, out of whofe 
center rifas the pointal, which turns to a foft globular berry, 
full of hard feeds. 1 he leaves are finely cut. 't he fpccies are 
twelve, of which all but the two full are exoticks. 1 . Gar- 
den ajparagus. 2.. Wild afparagus , with narrow leaves.' The 
hr *. 15 cultivated tor the table, and propagated by the feeds 
which lhould be fawn in the beginning of February. The 


rits of another, there is joined both affection and imagination 

Bacon’s Natural Hijl. N° 908, 
The fetting fun 

Slowly defeended ; and with right afpedl 
Againft the eaftern gate of paradife, 

Lcvell'd his ev’ning rays. Paradife Lof , b. iv. 

4. Direction towards any point ; view ; pofition. 

I have built a Strong wall, faced to the South afpedl with 
brick. Swift’s Laf Will, 

5. Difpofition of any thing to fomething elfe ; relation. 

The light got from the oppofite arguings of men of parts. 
Shewing the different Sides of things, and their various afpedis 
and probabilities, would be quite loft, if every one were obliged 
to aflent to, and fay after the Speaker. Locke, 

6. Difpofition of a planet to other planets. 

There’s fome ill planet reigns, 

I muft be patient till the heavens look 
With an afpedl more favourable. Shakefp. Winter's Tate. 
Not unlike that which aftrologers call a conjundtion of pla- 
nets, of no very benign afpedl the one to the other. Wctton , 

To the blank moon 

Her office they preferib’d : to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions, and afpedis. 

In fextile, fquarc, and trine, and oppofite. Paradife Lof ; 

Why docs not every Single Star Shed a Separate influence, and 
have afpedis with other Stars of their own conftcllation ? 

Bentley’s Sermons, 

To Aspe'ct. v. a. [ afpicio , Lat.] To behold. 

Happy in their miftake, thofe people whom 
The northern pole afpedis ; whom fear of death 
(The greatest of all human fears) ne’er moves. Temple 

Aspe'ctable. adj. [ afpedlabilis , Lat.J Vifible; being tire ob- 
ject of fight. 

He was the foie caufe of this afpedlable and perceivable uni- 
VCr .p 1- , . Raleigh's Hif. of the World. 

n „ U e of informin g us what is in this afpedlable world, 
we Shall find the eye well fitted. R ay on Creation. 

Aspe ction. n.f. [from afpedl.] Beholding; view. 

A Moorish queen, upon afpedlion of the picture of Andro- 
meda, conceived and brought forth a fair one. Brown’s V. Err. 

Aspen, or Asp. n.f. [cfpe, Dutch ; ajp , Dan. epj-e, trembline, 
bax. -W; t r.] See Poplar, of which it is a Species. The 
leaves of this tree always tremble. 

The afpen or afp tree hath leaves much the fame with the 
poplar, only much Smaller, and not fo white. Moi tim. Husb. 

1 he builder oak foie king of forclts all. 

The afpen, good for Statues, the cyprefs funeral 

Aspen, adj. [from afp or afpen.] 

1. Belonging to the afp tree. 

Oh ! had the inonftcr feen thofe lily hands 
Tremble like afpen leaves upon a lute. Shak. Titus Andnn 
No gale dtfturbs the trees. 

Nor afpen leaves confefs the gentlell breeze. 

2. Made of afpen wood. •>' 

AS r P J R - Rou r ? h; "‘SSefl. This word I have found 
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[afpcrc, Lat.] To roughen ; to make 


To A'SPERATE. v. a 
rough or uneven. 

Thofe corpufcles of colour, infmuating thcmfclves into all 
the pores of the body to be dyed, may afperate its fuperficics, 
according to the bignefs and texture of the corpufcles. Boyle. 
Aspera'tion. n.f [from ajperate.] A making rough. DiSl . 
Asperifo'lious. adj. [from afper, rough, and folium, a leaf, 
Lat.J One of thedivifions of plants, fo called from the rough- 
nefs of their leaves. 

Asperity, n.f. [afperitas, Lat.] 
i. Unevennefs ; roughnefs of furface. 

Sometimes the pores and afperities of dry bodies are fo in- 
commenfurate to the particles of the liquor, that they glide over 
the furface. Boyle. 

7. Roughnefs of found ; harfhnefs of pronunciation. 

3. Roughnefs, or ruggednefs of temper ; morofenefs ; fournefs ; 

• crabbednefs. 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, will de- 
feend in fhowers of bleflings ; but the rigour and afperity of 
the other, in afevere doom upon ourfelves. Govern. Tongue. 

Avoid all unfeemlinefs and afperity of carriage ; do nothing 
that may argue a pcevifh or froward fpirit. Rogers. 

Asperna'tion. n.f. [afpernatio, Lat.] Ncgledt; difregard. D. 
A'sperous. adj. [afper, Lat.] Rough; uneven. 

Black and white are the moft afperous and unequal of co- 
lours ; fo like, that it is hard to diitinguifh them : black is the 
moft rough. Boyle. 

To ASPE'RSE. v. a. [, afpergo , Lat.] To bcfpatter with ccnfure 
or calumny. 

In the bufinefs of Ireland, befidcs the opportunity to afprrfe 
the king, they were fafe enough. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rafhly vain, 

And fingly mad, afperje the lov’reign reign. Pope s Iliad. 
Unjuftly poets we afperfe , 

T ruth fliines the brighter clad in verfe. Swift. 

Aspe'rsion. n.f. [afperfio, Lat.] 

1. A fprinkling. 

If thou doft break her virgin knot, before 
All fanclimonious ceremonies. 

No fweet afperfions Aiall the heav’ns let fall, 

To make this contract grow. Shaiefp. Tempejl. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old ; whereas the 
inftauration gives the new unmixed, otherwife than with fome 
little afperfton of the old, for tafte’s fake. Bacon s Holy II at . 

2. Calumny; cenfurc. 

The fame afperfions of die king, and the fame grounds of a 
rebellion. Dryden’s Epi/lle to the Whigs. 

Aspha'ltick. adj. [from afpbaltos.] Gummy ; bituminous. 
And with afphaltick (lime, broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 
They faften’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. 

ASP H ALTOS, n.f. [cdr?x>-U, bitumen.] A folid, brittle, black, 
bituminous, inflammable fubftancc, rcfembling pitch, and chief- 
ly found fwimming on the furface of the Lacus Afpbaltites, or 
Dead fea, where anciently flood the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. It is caft up from time to time, in the nature of li- 
quid pitch, from the earth at the bottom of this fea ; and, bc- 
in<r thrown upon the water, fwims like other fat bodies, and 
condcnfcs gradually by the heat of the fun, and the fait that is 
in it. It burns with great vehemence. The Arabs ufe it for 
pitching their fliips; and much of it was employed in the em- 
balming of the ancients. 

ASPHA'LTUM. n.f. [Lat.] A bituminous ftone found near 
the ancient Babylon, and lately in the province of Neufchatel ; 
which, mixed with other matters, makes an excellent cement, 
incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by water; fuppofed to 
be the mortar fo much celebrated among the ancients, with 
which the walls of Babylon were laid. Chambers. 

A'sphodel. n.f. [ lil io-a fpbodel us, Lat.] Day-lily. 

The chara&crs arc ; It hath a root like kingfpenr ; the 
flower confifts of one leaf, which is deeply cut into fix flig- 
hts, and expands in form of a lily ; the flower is fucceeded 
by an oval fruit, which contains fcveral roundifh feeds. I he 
fpecies arc, 1. The yellow afphodel. 2. The red Model. 
Thefc two forts are very common in moft of the Englilh gar- 
dens; the firft is often called by the gardeners the yellow tubc- 
rofe/from its having a very agreeable feent ; but the other is 
called the day-lily, or the tuberofe orange-lily, in moft places. 
They arc both hardy plants, and multiply exceedingly, if fuf- 
fered to remain two or three years undifturbed ; efpccially the 
red fort, which fends forth offsets. The beft time to tranfplant 
their roots is in September or October. They will grow in any 
foil or fituarion ; the yellow produces its flowers in May and 
Tunc; the red a month later. Millar. 

Afphodcls were by the ancients planted near burying-places, 
in order to fupply the manes of the dead with nourifliment. 

By thofe happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of afphodel. Popes St. Cacilia. 

A/SPICK- n.f. [Sec Asp.] Thenamcof a ferpent. 

Why did I Tcapc th’ invenom’d afpick’ s rage. 

And all the fiery monfters of die defart, 

To fee this day? Add, fon s Cato. 


ASS 

To A'SPIRATE. v. a. [afpiro, Lat.] To pronounce with af. 

piration, or full breath ; as we afpirate korfe, houfe , and hog. 

To A'spirate. v. n. [afpiro, Lat.] To be pronounced 
full breath. 

Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins cither with j 
confonant, or what is its equivalent; for our vj and hafpi Tatl 

Dryd. Dedication to £„ t ;j 
A'spirate. adj. [afpiratus, Lat.] Pronounced with full breath! 

For their being pervious, you may call them, if you pleafe 
perfpirate ; but yet they are not afpirate , i. e. with fuch an af 
piration as /;. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Aspira'tion. n.f. [ afpirat'o , Lat.] 

1. A breathing after; an ardent wifti; ufed generally of a wilh 
for fpi ritual bleflings. 

A foul infpired "with the warmeft afpirations after cclcftial 
beatitude, keeps its powers attentive. Watts’s Impr.of the Mini. 

2 The aft of alpiring, or defiring fomething high and great. 
’Tis he ; I ken the manner of his gate; 

He rifes on his toe ; that fpirit of his 
In afpiration lifts him from the earth. Shah. Trail, and Crejf. 
3. The pronounciation of a vowel with full breath. 

H is only a guttural afpiration , i. c. a more forcible impulfe 
of the breath from the lungs. Holder’s Elements of Speed,, 

To ASPI RE, v.n. [ afpiro , Lat.] 

1. To defire with eagernefs ; to pant after fomething higher; 
fometimes with the particle to. 

Moft excellent lady, no expc&ation in others, nor hope in 
himfelf, could afpire to a higher mark, than to be thought wor- 
thy to be praifed by you. Sidney, l>. ii. 

Hence fprings that univerfal ftrong defire. 

Which all men have of immortality : 

Not fome few fpirits unto this thought afpire. 

But all men’s minds in this united be. Sir J. Davie;. 
Horace did ne’er ajf ire to epic bays : 

Nor lofty Maro ftoop to lyrick lays. Rofctmmon. 

Till then a helplefs, hopelefs, homely Twain ; 

I fought not freedom, nor afpir’d to gain. Lrydetf sPirgil. 

Ajpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Afpiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope's Effay on Mon. 

7. Sometimes with after. 

Thofe are raifed above fenfe, and afpire after immortality, 
who believe the perpetual duration ot their fouls. Tdlotfm. 

There is none of us but who would be thought, throughout 
the whole courfe of his life, to afpire after immortality. 

Atterburys Sermons, Pref, 

3. To rife higher. 

There is betwixt that fmilc we would afpire to. 

That fweet afpeift of princes and our ruin. 

More pangs and fears than war or women have. Sh.HA 111 . 

My own breath ftill foment the lire, 

Which flames as high as fancy can afpire. Waller. 

Asporta'tion. n.f [afportatio, Lat.] A carrying away. D. 
Asqu'int, adv. [from a and f quint.] Obliquely ; not in the 

llrait line of viiion. 

A fingle guide may dircift the way better than five hundred, 
who have contrary views, or look af quint, or Ihut their eves. 

Swift’s Project for the Advancement of ReligM. 

-J 
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Ass. n.f. [ aftnus , Lat._, 

1. An animal of burden, remarkable for fluggithncls, 
hardinefs, coarfencfs of food, and long life. 

You have among you many a purchas’d Have, 

Which, like your ajfes, and your dogs and mules, 

You ufe in abjeft and in flavifli part, , 

Bccaufe you bought them. Shaiefp. Merchant of vena. 

2. A ftupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 

I do begin to perceive that I am made an afs. 

Shaiefp. Mcriy Wives of Wmf, 
That fuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this afs /—a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain ; and her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, .. 

And leave eighteen. Shaiefp. C) ,c 

To ASSA'IL. v. a. [ajjailler, Fr.] 

1. To attack in a hoftile manner ; to afLult ; to fall upon, 
invade. 

So when he faw his fiatt ’ring arts to fail, . 

W T ith greedy force he ’gan tire fort t’ afiail. 

To attack with argument ; ccnfure ; or motives appnt 
paflions. 

My gracious lord, here in the parliament yj 

Let us ajfail the family of York. Shaiefp. 

She will not flay the fiege of loving terms, « , 

Nor bide th’ encounter of availing eyes. Sh. Romeo J 
How have 1 fear’d your fate ! but fear’d it molt,. 
When love ajfail d you on the Libyan coaft. tJryae. 

All books he reads, and all he reads ajfails, p 

From Dryden’s Fables down to D— y’s 'I ales. 

In vain Tlialcftris with reproach ajfails ; p 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails . . a >_ 

Assa'ilaele. adj. [ rom ajfail.] I hat which m) 
tacked. 

Per: 


ASS 

Eanquo, and his Fleance, lives. 

_ But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal.— 

— There’s comfort yet, they are afiaelable. Shak. Macbeth. 

Assa'il ant. n.f [ajfaillant, Fr.] He that attacks ; in oppo- 

fition to defendant . . , 

The fame was fo well encountered by the defendants, that 

the obftinacy of the aJJ'ailants did but mcreafe^h ^^aynard. 

I’ll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber fmirch my face, 

The like do you ; fo Ihall wc pafs along. 

And never ftir ajjailants. Shaiefp. As you like it. 

Assa'ilant. adj. Attacking; invading. 

And as cv’ning dragon came, 

AJfailant on the perched roofts . 

Of tame villatick fowl. Milton’s Sampfon Agonijlcs. 

Assa'iler. n. f [from ajfail.] One who attacks another. 

Palladius heated, fo purfued our ajfailers , that one of them 

flew him. , Si tV} b \ ‘ L 

Assapa'nxck. n.f. A little animal of Virginia, which is laid to 
fly by ftretching out its fhoulders and its ikin, and is called in 
Englilh the flying fquirrel. Trevou.x. 

Assaraba'cca. Sec Asaraeacca. 

Assa'rt. n.f [cjfirt, from effarter, Fr. to clear away wood in 
a foreft.] An offence committed in the foreft, by plucking up 
thofe woods by the roots, that are thickets or coverts of theto- 
reft, and by making them as plain as arable land. Cowel. 

To Assa'rt. v. a. [ ejfartir , Fr.J To commit an affart. See 
Assart. 

ASSA'SSIN. ln.f [ajfajftn, Fr. a word brought originally 

Assa'ssinate. J from Alia, where, about the time of the holy 
war, there was a fet of men called ajfaffins , as is fuppofed for 
Arfacidce, who killed any man, without regard to danger, at the 
command of their chief.] A murderer; one that kills by 
treachery, or fudden violence. 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, 
this ajfajfinate gave him, with a back blow, a deep wound in- 
to his left fide. W itton. 

The Syrian king, who, to furprize 
One man, ajfajfin like, had levy’d war, 

War unproclaim’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

Here hir’d affajftns for their gain invade. 

And treach’rous pois’ners urge their fatal trade. Dryd. Juv. 
When fhe hears of a murder, fhc enlarges more on the guilt 
of the fuffering perfon, than of the ajfajfin. Addifon. Spectator. 

Oreftes brandifh’d the revenging fword. 

Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun’ral flame 

The vile ajfajfin , and adult’rous dame. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Ufeful, we grant, it ferves what life requires. 

But dreadful too, the dark ajfaffin hires. Pope, Epijl. iii. 

Assa'sinate. n.f. [from ajjajfhi.] 'Fhe crime of an aflaflin ; 
murder. 

Were not all ajfajfiuates and popular infurreciions wrong- 
fully chaftifed, if the meannefs of the offenders indemnified 
them from punilhment ? Pope’s Dunciad. 

To Assa'ssinate. v. a. [from ajjajfm.] 

1. To murder by violence. 

Help, neighbours, my houfe is broken open by force, and 
I am rav idled, and like to be ajfaffinated. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

What could provoke thy madnefs 
To ajfajfinate fo great, fo brave a man ! A. Philips, D.Moth. 

2. T o way-lay ; to take by treachery. This meaning is perhaps 
peculiar to Milton. 

Such ufage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, ajfajfmatcd and betray’d. 

Who durft not, with your whole united pow’rs, 

In fight withftand one fingle and unarm’d. Sampf. Agonift. 

Assassina'tion. n.f. [from affaffmate.] 'Fhe act of aflaifinat- 
ing ; murder by violence. 

If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’mere well 
It were done quickly : if th’ ajjajfmation 
Could trammel up the confequencc, and catch, 

With its furceafe fucccfs. Shaiefp. Macbeth. 

The duke fimfti d his courfe by a wicked affaffmation. Claren. 

Assassin a tor. n.f [horn ajfajfinate.] Murderer; mankiilcr; 

the perfon that kills another by violence. 

Assa'tion. n.f. [ajfatus, roafted, Lat.] Roafting. 

The eag expiring lefs in the elixation or boiling; whereas 
the ajfaiion or roafting, it will fometimes abate a drachm 

ASSAULT. ,/ Frendfr"'' V “' £ " ^ k & 

Attack ; hoftile onfet; oppofed to defence. 

Her fpirit had been invincible againft all affaults ofaffe&ion. 

Shaiefp. Much ado about Nothin,;. 

Not to be fliook thyfelf, but all ajjaults 
Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fea wave. Thon/fon 
. otorm; oppofed to ftp or fiege. ' 

Jafon took at lead a thoufond men, and fuddenly made an 
a fault upon the city. z j\.q a .. 

After fome days fiege, he rcfolved to try the fortune of an 
ajfauli; he fucceeded therein fo far, that he had taken the prin 
ci pal tower and fort. Ttr ^ 
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Violence. , „ 

Thcmfelves at difeord fell. 
And cruel combat join’d in middle I pace, 
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Falry Queen. 


With horrible ajjault, and fury fell. Fairy 

4. Invafion ; hoftility ; attack 

After fome unhappy ajjaults upon the prerogative by the par- 
liament, which produced its diflblution, there fallowed a com- 
pofure. . Clarendon. 

Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very hard to 
be fupported againft the a amts of oppofition. ^ Locks • 

5. In law. A violent kind of injury offered to a man’s perfon. 

It may be committed by offering of a blow, or by a tearful 
fpeech. Cow ‘ L 

6. It has upon before the thing aflaulted. 

To Assault, v. a. [from the noun.] To attack; to invade; 
to fall upon with violence. 

The king granted the Jew s to gather themfelves together, 
and to Hand for their life, to deftroy all the power that would 
ajfault them. Ej,h. viii. 1 r. 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born. 

Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 

Ajfault his ears. Lrjd. /Encidxu 

Curs’d fteel, and more accurfed gold, 

Gave mifehief birth, and made that mifehief bold : 

And double death did wretched man invade, 

By fteel ajfaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryden's Ovid. 

AsSa'ulter. n.f [from ajfault.] One who violently affadlta 
and her. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their might, we 
eftcemed few fwords in a juft defence, able torefilt many un- 
juft ajjault trs. Sidney, b. ii. 

ASSA'Y. n.f [effay e, Fr. from which the ancient writers bor- 
rowed off ay, according to the found, and the latter, effay, ac- 
cording to the writing ; biit the fenfes now differing, they may 
be confidered as two words.] 

1. Examination. 

This cannot be 

By no ajfay of reafon. ’Tis a pageant, 

To keep us in falfe gaze. Shaiefp. Othello. 

2. Li law. The examination of meafures and weights ufed by 

the clerk of the market. Cowel. 

3. The firft enterance upon any thing; a tafte. 

For well he weened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gueft to take thereof ajfity. 

4. Attack ; trouble. 

She heard with patience all unto the end. 

And ftrove to mafter forrowful ajfay. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

The men he preft from Tours and Blois but late, 

To hard ajfays unfit, unfure at need. 

Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. Fairfax, 1. i. 

Be Cure to find. 

What I foretel thee, many a hard ajfay 
Of dangers, and adverfities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Ifrael’s feeptre get faft hold. Parad. Lojl, b. iv. 

To Assa'y. v. a. [ejfayer, Fr.] 

J. To make trial of ; to make experiment of. 

Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general a little to af 
fay them ; and fo with fome horfemeri. charged them home. 

Sir J. Hayward- 

What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard picked out of 
my converfation, that he dares in this manner ajfay me ? 

Shaiefp. Alerry Wives of l Wind for. 

7 . To apply to, as the touchftone in ajfaying metals. 

Whom thus afllidled, when fad Eve beheld. 

Defolate where flic fat, approaching nigh. 

Soft words to his fierce paflion fhe ajfay’ d. Par. Lojl, l. x. 

3. To try ; to endeavour. 

David girded his fword upon his armour, and he affayed to 
go, for he had not proved it. 1 Sam. xvii. 30* 

Assa'yer. n.f [from ajfay.] An officer of the mint, for the 
due trial of filver, appointed between the mafter of the mint 
and the merchants that bring filver thither for exchange. 

t * Cowel. 

I he fmelters come up to the ajfayers within one in twenty. 

Woodward on Fojftls. 

Assectation. n.f. [ajfeflatio, Lat.] Attendance, or waiting 

a upon -, , Din. 

Assecution. n.f. [from affequor, affecutum, to obtain.] Ac- 
quirement ; the adt of obtainin'*. 

By the canon law, a perfon, alter lie has been in full poflef- 
fion of a fecond benefice, cannot return again to his firft ; bc- 
caufe it is immediately void by his affeeution of a fccond. ' 

. , ^ AyliJJes Par ergon Juris Canonhi. 

Assemblage, n.f. [affemblogt, Ir.] A collection ; a number 
of individuals brought together. It differs from ajfembiy by 
being applied only, or chiefly, to things; ajfembiy bein^’ufed 
only, or generally, of perfons. 45 

All that we amafs together in our thoughts is pofitive and 
the ajfcmblage of a great number of pofitive ideas of Ibace or 
duration. v ^ , 

O Hartford, fitted or to fhine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains, 
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With innocence and meditation join d , _ . 

In foft affemblage , liftcn to my fong. Themfon s Spring. 

To ASSE MBLE. -J. a. [aJJembler, Fr.J 1 o bring together in- 
to one place. It is ufed both of pcrions and things. 

And he {hall fet up an cnfign for the nations, and lhall aj- 
femble the outcafts of Ifrael, and gather together the difperfcd 

of Judah. lf M x *. «*• 

1-Ie wonders for what end you have ajfembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. Sbak. Richard m. 

To Assemble, v. n. To meet together. 

Thefe men ajfembled, and found Daniel praying. Dan. vi.tr. 
Assembly. #. f [affcmblie, Fr.] A company met together. 

Having heard, by fame. 

Of this fo noble, and fo fair a flexibly. 

This night to meet here, they could do no lefs. 

Out of the great refpeft they bear to beauty. Shai. H. V 111. 

Asse'nt. n.f. [ ajfenfus , Lat.] 

t Tlie aft of agreeing to any thing. 

All the arguments on both fides muft be laid in balance, and, 
upon die whole, the undemanding determine its ajfent. Locke. 

*’ ^To'uV^r^ng u P on the church, requiring thereunto 
that religious ajfent of chriftian belief, wherewith the words 
of the holy prophets are received, and not to (hew it in fcrip- 
turci this did the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 
i ..Tip Hooker*, v . n. 5 5* 

evidence of God’s own teftimony, added unto the natu- 
ral affent of reafon concerning the certainty of them, _ doth n 
a Me comfort and confirm the fame. Hfer, *•»•§« 

Without the king’s ajfent or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate. Shakefp. * 

Faith, on the other fide, is the ajfent to any propofi mn not 
thus made cut by the deduction of reafon, but upon cre^ 

To * ASSE'N T. v. n. [ajfentire, Lat] To concede ; to yield to, 

° f Andffie Jews alfo ajfentcd, faying, that thefe^Ln^were 

Assentation, n.f. [affentatlo, Lat.] Compliance with ,*e 
opinion of another out of flattery or diffimulation. Di . 

meats. 

To ASSE'RT. V. a. [affero, Lat.] 

, To maintain ; to defend either by words orations. 

Your forefathers have ajfcrtcd the party which th«y chofe till 
death, and died for its defence. Drydcn s Virgil, Dedication. 

2. To affirm. 

q To claim; to vindicate a title to. 

Nor can the grovelling mind. 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin d» « . 

AJfert the native skies, or own its hcav nly kind. Dry . 
Asse'r/tion. n.f. [from ajfert.] The act ofaflcrting. 

If any affirm the earth doth move, and will not believe with 
us it ftandeth ftill ; bccaufe he hath probable rcafons for it, and 
I no infallible fenfe or reafon againft it, I wdl not quarrel wit 
t . n - . Brown s Vulgar trrours, b.\. 

AsseWe .'adj. [from ajfert.] Pofitive; dogmatical ; peremptory. 
He was not fo fond of the principles he undertook to tUuftrat ’ 
as to boaft their certainty; proposing them not 1 " aco " fi ' 
an d offer the form, but as probabilities and hypothefes Gletnv. 
Asse'rtor. n.f [from ajfert.] Maintainer; vindicator; fup- 
portcr ; affirmer. 

Among th* ajferton of free reafon s claim. 

Our nation’s not the lead in worth or fame. Drydcn. 

Faithful ajfert or of thy country’s caufe, 

Britain with tears lhall bathe thy glorious wound. Prior. 

It is an ufual piece of art to undermine the authority of fun- 
damental truths! by pretending to (hew how weak the proofs 
-re which their offer tors employ in defence of them. Alter bury 

To £ "e'rvh. f. La..] To fcrvc, hdp, <*£ 
To C ASSE'SS 0.0. [from ejfcjlar'. Ital. To oquili- 

ing affiftance or advice. 

Assessment-, n.f [from to ajfefs.] 

1 . The fum levied on certain property. 

2 ’ 1 What greater immunity and happinefs can there be to a peo- 
ple, tlvan E to be liable to no laws, but what they make h. - 
f-lves ? To be fubjeft to no contribution, bjfjfmtnt, or any 
pecuniary levy whatfoever, but what they vote, and volunta- 
Sy yie^unto themfelves ? Hovel's Pre-eminence of Parham. 

?%£&&& , g-erolly M of ** who 
afiift the judge. 

Minos, the ftrift inquifitor, appears ; 

And lives and crimes, with his ajftjfors, hears. 


ASS 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. DrydertsJEn. 

2. He that fits by another as next in dignity. 

To his Son, 

Th’ ajfejfor of his throne, he thus began. Par. Loft, b. v j. 

Twice ftronger than his fire, who fat above, 

Ajfejfor to the throne of thund’ring Jove. Dryderls Ii; 0 i 

3. He that lays taxes ; derived from ajfefs. 

A'ssets. n.f. without the fmgular. [affez, Fr.] Goods fufficient 

to difeharge that burden, which is caft upon the executor or 
heir, in fatisfying the teftators or anceftors debts or legacies. 
Whoever pleads aftets, fayeth nothing ; but that the perfon 
againft whom he pleads, hath enough come to his hands, to 
difeharge what is in demand. Cowel. 

To ASSE'VER. lv. a. [ajfeyero, Lat.] To affirm with great 
To Asse'verate. J folemnity, as upon oath. 

AsseveraTion. n.f. [from affeverate.] Solemn affirmation, 
as upon oath. 

That which you are perfuaded of, ye have it no otherwife 
than by your own only probable collection ; and therefore fuch 
bold ajfeverations, as in him were admirable, fhould, in your 
mouths, but argue rafhnefs. Hooker, Preface. 

Another abufe of the tongue I might add ; vehement ajfeve- 
rations upon flight and trivial occafions. Ray on Creation. 

The repetition gives a greater emphafis to the words, and 
agrees better with the vehemence of the fpeaker in making his 
alteration. Broome's Notes on Offfj. 

A'sshead. n.f. [from afs and head.] One flow of apprehen- 
fion ; a blockhead. 

Will you help an afshead, and a coxcomb, and a knave, a 
a thin-faced knave, a gull. _ Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Assidu'ity. n.f [ ajjiduite , Fr. ajjiduitas , Lat.] Diligence; 
clofenefs of application. 

Can he, who has undertaken this, want conviction of the ne- 
ceffity of his utmoft vigour and ajjiduity to acquit himfclf of 

it ? 

We obferve the addrefs and afftduity they will ufeto corrupt 

us. . 

I have, with much pains and afftduity, qualified myfclt tor a 
nomenclator. Addifon. Guar dian, V 107. 

ASSI'DUOUS. 'adj. [afftduus, Lat.] Conftant in application. 

And if by pray’r 

Inccffant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would notccafe 
To weary him with my ajjiduous cries. Parad. Loft, b. a. 
The molt afftduous talebearers, and bittcreft revilcrs, arc of- 
ten half-witted people. Government of the Tongue, § 6. 

In fummer, you fee the hen giving herfelf greater freedoms, 
and quitting her care for above two hours together; but in win- 
ter, when the rigour of the feafon would chill the principles of 
life, anddeftroy the young one, ftie grows more afflmm iher 
attendance, and flays away but half die tune. Addtfrn.Spe 8 ttttr. 
Each ftill renews her little labour, . 

Nor juftles her afftduous neighbour. . 

Assi'duously. adv. [from afftduous.] Diligently ; continually. 
The trade, that obliges artificers to be afftduoufly com mint 
with their materials, is that of glafs-men. °J- 

The habitable earth may have been perpetually the «i«r, 
feeing it is afftduoufly drained and exhaufted by the feas. Berth]. 
To Assi'ece. v.a. [affieger, Fr.] I o bcfiegc. . 

ASSIE'NTO. n. f [In Spanifh a contrnft or bargain.] A 
contract or convention between the king of Spain and otte 
powers, for furnifhing the Spanifh dominions in Amena wiffl 
ne^ro flaves. This contract was transferred from the Frencn. 
to “the Englifh South-Sea company, by the treaty of tyi 3- 
thirty years; who were likewife permitted to fend a«g 
fhip, of 500 tuns, yearly to the Spanifh fetdemeflts, wiAEuro- 

pean goods. _ i 

To ASSIGN, v. a. [ajftgner, Fr. afftgno , Lat.] 

1. To mark out; to appoint. mliant 

He afftgned Uriah unto a place where lie knew Aat ^ ^ 

men were. 

Both joining. 

As join’d in injuries, one enmity 
Againft a foe by doom exprefs offtgn'd us. 

That cruel ferpent. ^ ir a nd vice tri- 

True quality is neglected, virtue is opprefTed, and ' 
umphant. The laft day will ajftgn to every one a toijn 1 
able to his character. Addifon. SpeSi. IN “ 

2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There b neTfueh imrinfrek, neturel, fettled 1 "J 

thing, as to make any afftgned quantity of it conlt-nti) ^ 
any afftgned quantity of another. r j £ hc 

3. Inlaw. In general, to appoint a deputy, or make ov . 

to another ; in particular, to appoint or fet forri ?’ “ ! ' Jj& : 
error, is to fhew in what part of the procels error is co. . 

- to declare how and where tne 



in cfpecially the wafte is conimitte-J. mjjked 

Assi'gnable. adj. [horn ajftgn.] 1 hat which 

out, or fixed. Ar iibdc 



samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lam 
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Ariftotle held ^as°n^infr>nt 

- - — 

mc /’ t , S : . vers eXDC acd the return of this ftated hour with as 
much impatience^ is if it had been a real affiliation. S P e£fator. 
Or when a whore, in her vocation, Swift. 

Keeps pundual to an affignation. J ' 

2. A making over ajing isappo ; nte d or deputed 

Ass’CNeE'. a.y perform any bufinefs, or enjoy 

aJ/commodit,-. And an ajfif; may be either in dad or m 
, 2 . (.(Twice in deed, is he that is appointed by a perfon , aj 
ftgnce 1 U is he whom the law maketh fo, without an^ap- 
pointment of die redbr > ^ ^ 

“The Gofpeiis at once the ajftgner of our tasks^d ffie^ma- 

AsSmskt” n.f [from ajftgn.] Appointment of one thing 

with regard to another thing or perfon. . 

The°only thing which maketh any place publick, is the pu- 
blick alignment thereof unto fuch duties. Hooker, b. v. § i z. 

This inftitution, which affigns it to a perfon, whom we have 
no ru’e to know, is juft as good as an ajjignment to no body at 


all. 


Locke. 


Assi'milabie. «jj. [from M ] That which may be can- 
verted to the fame nature with fbmething die. 

The fpirits of many, long before that time, will find but n - 
ked habitations ; and meeting no ajfmilables wherein to re- 
aft their natures, muft certainly participate fuch natural defo- 
lations. Brown s Vulgar Errours , b. vi. 

To ASSIMILATE, v. a. [afftmilo, Lat.] 
i To convert to the fame nature with another thing. 

Birds afftmilate lefs, and exccrn more, than beafts ; for 
their excrements are ever liquid, and their flefh generally more 
, . Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 

Birds be commonly better meat than beafts, bccaufe their 
flefh doth afftmilate more finely, and fecerneth more fubtely. 

J Bacon's Nat. Hft. N° 680. 

Tafting concoft, digeft, afftmilate. 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milt. P arad. Lojt. 

Hence alfo animals and vegetables mzy affmilate their nou- 
rifhment ; moift nourifhment eafily changing its texture, till it 
becomes like the denfc earth. hewton . 

2 . To bring to a likenels, or refemblance. 

A ferine and neccffitous kind of life would eafily afftmilate at 
Jeaft the next generation to barbarifm and ferinenefs. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
They are not over patient of mixture ; but fuch, whom they 
cannot affimilate, foon find it their intcreft to remove. Swift. 
Assi'milateness. n.f. [from afftmilate.] Likenels. Di£l. 
Assimilation, n.f. [from ajftrnilate.] 

2. The aft of converting any thing to the nature or fubftance of 
another. 

It furthers the very aft of ajfunilation of nourifhment, by 
fome outward emollients that make the parts more apt to affi- 
milate. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N° 59. 

2. The ftate of being aflimilated. 

A nourifhment in a large acceptation, but not in propriety, 
conferving the body, not repairing it by ajjimilation, but pre- 
ferving it by ventilation. Brown’s JJilgar Errours, b. iii. 

3. The aft of growing like fome other being. 

It is as well the inftinft as duty of our nature, to afpire to 
an ajjimilation with God ; even the moft laudable and generous 
ambition. Dec. of Piety. 

To Assi'mulate. v.a. [ajftmulo, Lat] To feign; to coun- 
terfeit. Die?. 

Assimula'tion. n.f. [afftmulatio, Lat.] A diflembling; a 
counterfeiting. Die 11 . 

To ASSFST. v. a. [afftftcr, Fr. ajftfto, Lat.] To help. 

Receive her in the Lord, as becometh faints, and afjift her in 
whatfover bufinels fhe hath need. Rom. xvi. ?. 

It is neceflary and ajftfting to all our other intclleftual facul- 
ties. Locke. 

Acquaintance with method will ajftft one in ranging human 
affairs. Watts's Logick. 

She no fooncr yielded to adultery, but fhe agreed to affiji in 
the murder of her hufband. Broome on OdyJJcy. 

Assistance, n.f. [ ajjiftancc , French.] Help ; furtherance. 
The council of Trent commends recourfe, not only to the 
prayers of the faints, but to their aid and ajftftance : What doth 
this aid and ajftftance fignify ? 5 iillinr fleet . 

\ ou have abundant aftfftances for this knowledge, in excellent 
books. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Let us entreat this neceflary ajftftance, that by his grace he 
would lead us. Rogers, 

adj. [from ajjift.] Helping; lending aid. 


Assistant. 


u - - u/u -j 1 i? > # 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and were afftftant to 
him openly, or at leaft under hand. Halts Com. Law of Engl. 
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Assistant, n.f. [from ajftft.] .... 

1. A perfon engaged in an affair not at principal, but as au> 

or minifterial. , <• ,1,, 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were ufually 

fent as a ffiants or attendants, according to the quality of the 
perfons. Bacon's Advice to Sir George V tillers. 

2. Sometimes it is only a fofter word for an attendant. 

The pale aftijlants on each other flar’d, , 

With gaping mouths for iffuing words prepar’d. Drydcn. 

^ Aif ffi'embly In^iights and’other fubftantial men, with the 
bailiff or juftice, in a certain place, and at a certain time. 

2. A jury. 

2. An ordinance or ftatute. , , , , 

4. The court, place, or time, where and when the writs and pro- 

ceffes of ajftze are taken. . . ~ ‘ 

The law was never executed by any juftices of ajjrsu, ut 
the people left to their own laws. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 
At each afftooe and term we try 
A thoufand rafeals of as deep a dye. Drydcn sjuvct.a.. 

5. Any court of juftice. 

The judging God fhall clofe the book of fate. 

And there the laft ajftooes keep. 

For thofe who wake, and thofe who fleep. Z/tyWtW. 

6. Ajftxc of bread, ale, &c. Meafure, or quantity. Thus it is faid, 
when wheat is of fuch a price, the bread fhall be of fuch affize. 

7. Meafure; rate: for which we now ufcftze. See Size. 

On high hill’s top I law a ftately frame. 

An hundred cubits high by juft ajftze. 

With hundred pillars. Spen. Vijion ofBellay. 

To Assi’ze. v. a. [from the noun.] *T o fix the rate of any 
tiling by an ot/ize or writ. 

Assi'zer, or Assiser. n.f [from affize.] Is an officer that has 
the care and overfight of weights and meafures. Chambers. 
Asso'ci able. adj. [ aJJ'ociabilis , Lat.] 1 hat which may be joined 
to another. 

To ASSO'CIATE. v. a. [affocier, Fr. affocio, Lat.] 

1. To unite with another as a confederate. 

A fearful army led by CaiusMarcius, 

AJfociated with Aufidius, rages 

Upon our territories. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 

Afjociate in your town a wand’ring train. 

And ftrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden s JEncid, 

3. To accompany; to keep company with another. 

Friends fhould officiate friends in grief and woe. 

Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 

4. It has generally the particle with ; as, he affociatcd with his 
mafter’s enemies. 

Associate, adj. [from the verb.] Confederate ; joined in in— 
tereft or purpofe. 

While I defeend through darknefs. 

To my officiate pow’rs, them to acquaint 
With thefe fucccfles. Milt. Par. Loft, l. x. 

Associate, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A perfon joined with another ; a partner. 

They perfuade the king, now in old age, to make Plangus 
his affociate in government with him. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. A confederate. 

Their defender, and his officiates, have fithence propofed to 
the world a form fuch as themfelves like. Hooker, l. v. § 27. 

3. A companion ; implying fome kind of equality. 

He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no unfuitable 

affociate. Wotton. 

Sole Eve, affociate foie, to me beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. 

Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix. 
But my officiates now my flay deplore, 

Impatient. Pope's Odyffey. 

Associa'tion. n.f. [from affociate.] 

1. Union; conjunction; fociety. 

The church being a fociety, hath the felf-fame original 

grounds, which other politick focieties have; the natural in- 
clination which all men have unto fociable life, and confent to 
fome certain bond of affociation ; which bond is the law that 
appointeth what kind of order they fhall be aflociatcd in. 

Hooker , b. i. 

2. Confederacy ; union for particular purpofes. 

This could not be done but with mighty oppofition : againft 

which, to ftrengthen themfelves, they fecredy entered into a 
league of affociation. Hooker, Preface. 

3. Partnerfhip. 

Self-denial is a kind of holy affociation with God ; and, by 
making you his partner, interefts you in all his happinefs Boyle. 

4. Connection. 

Affectation of ideas is of 'great importance, and may be of 
excellent ufe. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

5. Appofition ; union of matter. 

The changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in 

the various feparations, and new affectations and mot ons of 
thefe permanent particles. Nr.vton's Opticks. 

A'ssonance. 
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A'ssonance. n.f. [a finance, Fr.] Reference of one found to 
another refembling it. Ditt. 

A'ssonant. adj. [afnant, French.] Sounding in a manner 
refembling another found. Ditt. 

To Asso'rt. v. a. [ ajfortir , Fr.] To range in clafTes, as one 
thing fuits with another. 

To Asso't. v. a. [from fot\ after , Fr.] To infatuate ; to bc- 
fot : a word out of ufe. 

But whence they fprung, or how they were begot, 

Uneath is to allure, uneath to wcene 

That monftrous errour which doth fome aft. Fairy Sjhtccn. 

To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [The derivation of this word is uncer- 
tain ; Minjhew deduces it from adfiuadere , or afuaviart ; Ju- 
nius, from j-pae j*, fweet ; from whence Skinner imagines a yp®- 
yan might have been formed.] 

1. To mitigate; to foften ; to allay. 

Refrelhing winds the fummer’s heats aftage , 

And kindly warmth dilarms the winter’s rage. Addtfon. 

2. To appeafe ; to pacify. 

Yet is his hate, his rancour ne’er thelefs. 

Since nought ajfuageth malice when ’tis told. Fairfax , b. iy. 
This was necelTary for the fecuring the people from their 
fears ; which were capable of being afuaged by no other means. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

Shall I, t’ affuage 

Their brutal rage, ^ . 

The regal Hem deftroy ? Dryden s Albion. 

3. To eafe ; as, the medccine affuage s pain. 

To Assua'ge. v. n. To abate. 

God made a wind to pals over the earth, and the waters af- 
fuaged. Gen. viii. 1. 

Assua'gement. n.f. [from affuage.} What mitigates or fof- 
tens. 

Tell me, when lhall thefe weary woes have end. 

Or lhall their ruthlefs torment never ccafc ? 

But all my days in pining languor fpend. 

Without hope of affuagement or releafe. Spenfer s Sonnets. 
Assua'ger. n.f. [from afuage.] One who pacifies or ap- 
peafes. _ ... 

Assua'sive. adj. [from afuage.] Softening; mitigating. 

If in the bread tumultuous joys arife. 

Mufick her foft afuafive voice applies. Pope s St. Caaba. 
To Assu'bjugate. v. a. [ fubjugo , Lat.] To fubmit to. 

This valiant lord 

Mull not fo Hate his palm, nobly acquir’d ; 

Nor by my will affubjugate his merit, _ 

By going to Achilles. Sbakefp. Troilus and Ci efftaa. 

Assueea'ction. n.f. [afuefacio, Lat.] lhe Hate of being 
accullomed to any thing. 

Right and left, as parts infervient unto the motive faculty, 
arc differenced by degrees from ufe and affuef action , or accord- 
ing whereto the one grows llronger. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
Assu'etude. n.f. [aj/hetudo, Lat.] Accuftomance ; cuftom. 
We fee that afluctude of things hurtful, doth make them lole 
the force to hurt. Bacon s Nat. Hifi. N by* 

To ASSU'ME. v. a. [ affumo , Lat.] 

1 . To take. 

This when the various God had urg’d in vain. 

He ftrait a fum'd his native form again. Pope. 

2 . To take upon one’s felf. 

With ravilh’d cars. 

The monarch hears, 

Afumes the God, 

AfteCts to nod. 

And feems to fhake the fphercs. Dryden' s St. Caalia. 

3. To arrogate ; to claim or feizc unjultly. 

This makes him over-forward in bufinefs, affuming in con- 
version, and peremptory in aniwers. Collier of Confidence. 

4. To fuppofe fomething granted without proof. 

In every hypothefis, lomething is allowed to be afumed. Boyle. 

5. To apply to one’s own ufe; to appropriate. 

His majefty might well afurne the complaint and expreffion 
of king David. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Assu'm f.if • n.f. [from a fume.] An arrogant man ; a man who 

claims more than his due. ... r c > 

Can man be wife in any courfe, in which he is not fafe too . 
But can thefe high afumers and pretenders to rcafon, prove 

thcmfelves fo ? ‘‘ 

Assuming, participial adj. [from afurne.] Arrogant; haughty. 
His haughtv looks, and his affwning air, 

The fon of ifis could no longer bear. Dryden. 

' ASSU’MPSrr. n. f. [affumo, Lat.] A voluntary promife made 
by word, whereby a man taketh upon him to perform or pay 
anything to another: It contains any verbal promife ma e 
upon confideration. rMl ‘ 

Assumption, n.f. [afemptio, Lat.], 

1. The aCt of taking any thing to one’s felf. . . 

The pcrfonal defeent of God himfelf, and hts afumption of 
our flelh to his divinity, more familiarly to inlinuate his plcature 
to us, was an enforcement beyond all methods of wifdom. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2. The fuppofition, or acl of fuppofmgof any thing without far- 
ther proof. 
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Thefe by way of afumption, under the two general propor- 
tions, are intrinfically and naturally good or bad. Morris. 

For the afumption, that Chriil did fuch miraculous and f u ! 
pcniatural works, to confirm what he faid, we need only repeat 
the meflage fent by him to John the Baptift. South. 

3. The thing fuppofed ; a populate. 

Hold, fays the Stoick, your afumption'% wrong : 

I grant, true freedom you have well defin’d. Dryd Pcrfus. 

4. The taking up any perfon into heaven, which is fuppofed by 
the Romifh church of the Bleffed Virgin. 

Upon the feaft of the afumption of the Bleffed Virgin, the 
pope and cardinals keep the vefpers. Stilling/}, on Rom. tdolat. 

Had Adam done this after a certain period of years, he would 
have been rewarded with an afumption to eternal felicity. 

JVake’s Preparation for Death 
Assu'mftive. adj. [afumptivus, Lat.] I hat may be affumed. 
Assu'rance. n.f [afurancc, French.] 

1. Certain expectation. 

Though hope be, indeed, a lower and lefier thing than af- 
furance , yet, as to all the purpofes of a pious life, it may prove 
more ufeful. South, 

What encouragement can be given to goodnefs, beyond the 
hopes of heaven, and the afurancc of an endlcfs felicity ? fillet. 

2 . Secure confidence; trull. 

What man is he, that krfts of flefrly might. 


And vain afurance of mortality. 

Which all fo foon as it doth come to fight 

Againft fpiritual foes, yields by and by. Fairy !$ucai, b. i. 

3. Freedom from doubt; certain knowledge. 

I grant that proof from the authority of man’s judgment, is 
not able to work that afurance , which doth grow by a llronger 
proof. Hooker, b. ii. 

’Tis far off. 

And rather like a dream, than an afurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Sbakefp. TembejL 

The obedient, and the man of praCtice, lhall outgrow all 
their doubts and ignorances, till perfuafion pafs into knowledge, 
and knowledge advance into afurance. South. 

Hath he found, in an evil courfe, that comfortable afuran.i 
of God’s favour, and good hopes of his future condition, which 
a religious life would have given him ? Tillotjnu 

4. Firmnefs ; undoubting ftcadinels. 

Men whofe confideration will relieve our modelty, and give 
us courage and afurance in the duties of our profeflion. Rogers. 

5. Confidence ; want of modelly ; exemption from awe or tear. 

My behaviour ill governed, gave you the firft comfort; my 
affeCtion ill hid, hath given you this lalt afurance. Sidney: 
Converfation, when they come into the world, will add to 
their knowledge and afurance. Locke. 

6. Ground of confidence ; fecurity given. 

The nature of defirc itfelf is no eafier to receive belief, than 
it is hard to ground belief ; for as defirc is glad to embrace the 
firll Ihew of comfort, fo is defire defirous of perfeCt afurance.^ 

Sidney, l. ii. 

As the conqueft was but flight and fupcrficial, fo the pope’s 
donation to the Irifli fubmiffions were but weak and fickle af- 
furances. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 

None of woman born 

Shall harm Macbeth. 

— Then live, Macduff, what need I fear of thee ? 

But yet I’ll make afurance double fure, 

And take a bond of fate ; Thou lhalt not live. Shak. Macb. 

I mull confefs your offer is the bed ; 

And, let your father make her the afurance. 

She is your own, elfe you mull pardon me. 

If you Ihould die before him, where’s her dower. 

Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

7. Spirit ; intrepidity. 

With all th’ afurance innocence can bring, 

Fearlefs without, becaufc fecure within ; 

Arm’d with my courage, unconcern’d I fee 

This pomp, a frame to you, a pride to me. Dryd. during. 

8. Sanguinity ; readinefs to hope. 

This is not the grace of hope, but a good natural ajutan w 
or confidence, which Ariftotle obferves young men to be tu 
of, and old men not fo inclined to. Hammond’s Pratt, tat. 

9. Teftimony of credit. 

I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. 

And from Tome knowledge and afurance of you. 

Offer this office. Shakefp. King Leo . 

We have as great afurance that there is a God, as we cou 
expcCt to have, fuppoling that he were. Tillotfon, Rreja.c- 

10. ConviCtion. . . -.i 

Such an afurance of things as will make men care u 

a leffer danger, ought to awaken men to avoid a greater. 1 • 

11. The fame with infurance. See Insurance. , 

To Assu're. v. a. [ afeurer , Fr. from afecurare, low a 1 -J 

1. To give confidence by a firm promife. , 

So when he had afured them with many words, that 
would reftore them without hurt, according to the agree » 
they let him go for the faving of their brethren. 2 Mac. xn. *>• 

2. To 
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T ° AnTfor .taW. CTI to of 
'CmrSacnt; tocxcp. Iron, Joobtor fear, locator 


fecurity. 


- j , , , cn-t wc are of the truth, and frail af- 

And hereby wc know, tn..t we r ;ii . Ig . 

fre our hearts before him. 


Par ad. Lojl 


1. 


That I 


I revive 

4 ' T o?S«n°^ 

5 ' to me, called me Dromio, (Wore I 

Assu’red. participial adj . [from ajw e. ] 

C Sb”» ^toextoence, Uu. Biot 

of a tree makes it profper. Bacon s Nat. I lift ■ ^ 4 “* 

Certain; not doubting. _ 

Young princes, clofe your hands, 

And your lips too ; for, I am well affured, ^ 

That I did fo, when I was firft afurd. Shak. King John. 

As when by night the glafs 
Of Galilaeo, lefs afur'd, obferves 

Imagin’d lands, and regions, in the moon. Pat . Lojt, 0 . . 
n Immodcft; vicioufly confident. 

Assu'REDLY. adv. [from afured.] Certainly; indubitably. 
They promis’d me eternal happinefs^ 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 

1 am not worthy ye. to wear, 1 Utnry VIII. 

God is abfolutely good, and fo, afuredly, the caufeof all that 

is good ; but, of any thing that is evil, he is nocaufeat alh 
is goo ,,70 Raleigh s Hifl. of the World. 

AlTuredly he will ftop our liberty, till wc reftore him his wor- 
„ . M J South. 

Assuredness, n.f. [from afured.] The ftate of being aflured ; 

certainty. 

Assu'rer. n.f. [from afurc.] 

I . He that gives affurancc. 

?. He that gives fecurity to make good any lofs. 

To ASS W' AGE. See ASSUAGE. ... ... 

Asterisk, n.f. [aVffG*©-.] A mark in printing or writing, in 
form of a little (far ; as *. ..... 

He alfo publifted the tranflation of the Septuagint by itfelf, 
having firft compared it with the Hebrew, and noted by ajle- 
risks what was defedive, and by obelisks what was redundant. 

Grew' s Cofmol. Sacra, l. iv. 

A'sterism. n.f. [aflerifmus, Lat.] 

1. A conftellation. 

Poetry had filled the (kies with aferifms , and hiftorics be- 
longing to them ; and then aftrology devifes the feigned virtues 
and” influences of each. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. An afterifk, or mark. This is a very improper ufe. 

Dwell particularly on paflages with an ajlcrifm * ; for the 
obfervations which follow fuch a note, will give you a clear 
light. Dryden' s Dufrcfnoy. 

A'sthma. n.f. [cb-Dfwr.] A frequent, difficult, and frort refpi- 
ration, joined with a hilling found and a cough, cfpecially in 
the night-time, and when the body is in a prone pofturc ; be- 
enufe then the contents of the lower belly bear fo againft the 
diaphragm, as to lcffcn the capacity of the bread, whereby the 
lungs have lefs room to move. fhiincy. 

An ajlhma is the inflation of the membranes of the lungs, 
and of the membranes covering the mufcles of the thorax, but 
docs not continue long. Flayer on the Humours. 

Asthma'tical. > adj. [from ajlhma.] Troubled with an 
Asthma'tick. 1 allhma. 

In afbmatical perfoiis, we often fee, that though the lungs 
be very much duffed with tough phlegm, yet the patient may 
live fome months, if not fome years. Boyle. 

After drinking, our horfes arc mod afihmntick ; and, for a- 
voiding the watering of them, we wet their hay. 

Flayer on the Humours. 
Aste'rn. adv. [from a and fern.] In the hinder part of the 
fliip ; behind the fhip. 

The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow. 

While thofe ajlern defeending down the deep. 

Thro’ gaping waves behold the boiling deep. Dryden. 

To Aste'rt. v. a. [a word u fed by Spenfer , as it feems, for 
Jlart, or flartle.] To terrify ; to ftartlc; to fright. 

We deem of death, as doom of ill defert ; 

But knew we fools what it us brings until, 

1 )ic would we dailv, once it to expert ; 

■v. -I-- .. •' 


w^uauv, onee u 10 expert , ASTRI NGENT. arij. \ 

i*o danger there the frepherd can ajsert. Spenfer s Paf. oppoled to laxative. 
\ oi. 1. J 


AST 

AstoV.xd. frCUt- ««]■ A " r “ tl ' e ve,f “ ,n ° f Ac 
bible for ajionijhed. 

To Fr. from rtlimtui. U.) ■ 

confound witli fome fudden pnfiion, as with lear or won . 

to amaze ; to furprife. 

It is the part of men to fear and tremb.c. 

When the moll mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to ajlonf us. . Shak. fult.es C J 
Afonijh’d at the voice, he flood amaz d. 

And all around with inward horror gaz d. Addtfon 

A genius univerfal as his theme, Summer . 

tJ&SSZtf. [from Of a nature to ex- 

cite aftoniftiment. f . on . 

Asto'nishment. n.f. [efonnment, Fr.] Amaze > 

fufion of mind from fear or wonder. - 

We found, with no lefs wonder to us, than afonijhmen 
thcmfelves, that they were the two valiant and famous ^ .- 

tlicrs * ,/. 

She efteemed this as much above his wifdom, as 

is bevond bare admiration. ^ . 

To Astound, ci. n. [efonner, Fr.] To aftomfr ; to confound 
with fear or wonder. This word is now fomewhat obiolctc. 
7'hefe thoughts may llartlc well, but not ajloimd 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a ftrong Tiding champion, confcience. Paradfe Regain. 
Astra'ddle. adv. [from a and/r addle.] W ith one s legs a- 

crofs any thing. _ . 

A'stragal. n. f [drcdycCK&, the ankle, or ankle-bone.] A .itt.e 
round member, in the form of a ring or bracelet, (ervingasan 
ornament at the tops and bottoms of columns. Build. Diet. 

We fee none of that ordinary confufion, which is the refult 
of quarter rounds of the afragal, and I know not how many 
other intermingled particulars. Spectator, N ' 4 1 5. 

A'stRal. adj. [from a/lrum, Lat.] Starr}'; relating to the ftars. 
Some afral forms I muft invoke by pray’r. 

Fram'd all of pureft atoms of the air ; 

Not in their natures fimply good or ill ; 

But moll fubfervient to bad fpirits will. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
Astray, adv. [from a and fray.] Out of the right way. 

May feem the wain was very evil led. 

When fuch an one had guiding of the way. 

That knew not, whether right he went, or elfe afray. F. 

You run afray, for w'nillt wc talk of Ireland, you rip up the 
original of Scotland. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Like one that had been led afray 
Through the heav’n’s wide pathlefs way. Milt. 11 Penferofo. 
To ASTRI CT. v. a. [afringo, Lat.] To contrail by applica- 
tions, in oppofition to relax : a word not fo much ufed as con- 
Jlringe. 

The folid parts were to be relaxed or af ritted, as they let the 
humours pafs cither in too (mall or too great quantities. 

Arbuthnot on Ailments. 
Astri'ction. n.f. [africtio, Lat.] The aiTt or power of con- 
tracting the p rts of the body by applications. 

Afrittion is in a fubftance that hath a virtual cold ; and it 
worketh partly by the fame means that cold doth. Bacon. 

This virtue requireth an afrittion, but fuch an afrittion as is 
not grateful to the body ; for a pleafing afrittion doth rather 
bind in the nerves than expel them : and therefore fuch afric- 
tion is found in things of a harfr tafte. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory. 

Such lenitive fubftances are proper for dry atrabilarian con- 
flitutions, who arc fubjecl to afrittion of the belly and the piles. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Astri’ctive. adj. [from afritt.] Stiptick; of a binding qua- 
lity. Diti. 

Astri'ctory. adj. [ afritlorius , Lat.] Aftringent; apt to 
bind. Diet. 

Astri'de. adv. [from a and /bide.] With the legs open. 

To lay their native arms afide. 

Their modefty, and ride afride. Hudibras. 

I law a place, where the Rhone is fo ftraitened between two 
rocks, that a man may (land afride upon both at once. Boyle* 
Astri ferous. adj. [ afrifer , Lat.] Bearing, or having ftars. D. 
Astri'cerous. adj. [ajlriger, Lat.] Adorned with ftars. Ditl. 
To ASTRI'NGF.. v. a. [ afringo , Lat.] To prefs by contrac- 
tion ; to make the parts draw together. 

'Fears are caufed by a contraction of the fpirits of the brain ; 
which contraction, by confequencc, afringeth the moifturc of 
the brain, and thereby fendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 

Astri'ngency. n.f [from ajlringe.] The power of contrac- 
ting the pans of the body ; oppoled to the power of relaxa- 
tion. 

Aftri&ion prohibiteth diffohif on ; as, i . 

cents inhibit putrefaction : and, 1 y afringeney, fome fmall quan- 
tity of cil of vitriol will keep frei.i water long from putrefying. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifory , N^ 342. 
Acid, acrid, auftcrc, and bitter fubftances, by their afrin- 
gency, create honour, that is, ftimulate the fibres’. Arbuthnot. 
Astringent, adj. [afringens, Lat.] Binding; contracting; 
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Aftringcnt medicines are binding, which ad. by the afperitv 
of their particles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, and 
make them draw up clofer. Quincy. 

The juice is very afiringent, and therefore of (low motion. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hifi. N° 641 . 
What diminifheth fenfible perfpiration, encreafcth the in- 
fenfible ; for that rcafon a ftrengthening and afiringent diet of- 
ten conduceth to this purpofe. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A'stuocraph v. n.f. [from and >f*fw.] The fcience of 
deferibing the ftars. Did. 

A'strolabe. n.J. [»rf«?.* 3 i<i>, of a’,-.-.,., and x«3«r-, to take.] 

1 . An inftrument chiefly ufed for taking the altitude of the pole, 
the fun or ftars, at fea. 

2. A ftcreographick projection of the circles of the fphere upon 

the plain of l’ome great circle. Chambers. 

Astrologer, n.f [ ajlrologus , Lat. from aV$o» and xiy©-.] 

1. One that, fuppofing the influences of the ftars to have a caufal 
power, profelles to foretcl or difeover events depending on 
thole influences. 

Not unlike that which ejlrologcrs call a conjunction of pla- 
nets, of no very benign afpeCt the one to the other. Wotton. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature : it depends on the in- 
fluence of the ftars, fay die ajlrologers ; on the organs of the 
body, fay the naturalifts ; it is the particular gift of heaven, 
fay the divines, both chriftians and heathens. Dryd. Pr. Dufr. 
Ajlrologers , that future fates forefhew. Pope. 

I never heard a finer fatircagainft lawyers, than that of ajlro- 
logers, when they pretend, by rules of art, to tell when a fuit 
will end, and whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Swift. 

2. It was antiently ufed for one that ur.derftood or explained the 
motions of the planets, without including prediction. 

A worthy ajlrologer now living, who, by the help of perfpec- 
tive glailes, hath found in the ftars many things unknown to 
the ancients, affirms much to have been difeovered in Venus. 

Raleigh’s Hifi. of the World. 
Astrolo'gian. n.f. [from. aflrology.] The fame with af.ro- 
loger. 

The twelve houfes of heaven, in the form which ajlrologians 
ufe. Camden. 

The ftars, they fay, cannot difpofe, 

No more than can the ajlrologian. Iludibras. 

Astrolo'gical. \ adj. [from aftrology.] Relating to aftrology ; 
Astrolo'cick. S profefling aftrology. 

Some feem a little aflrological, as when they warn us from 
places of malign influence. Wotton. 

No afirologick wizard honour gains, 

Who has not oft been banifh’d, or in chains. Dryd. Juv. 
Aflrological prayers feem to me to be built on as good rea- 
fon as the predictions. Stillingfl. Def. of Difc. on R Idol. 

The poetical fables are more ancient than the aflrological in- 
fluences, that were not known to the Greeks till after Alexan- 
der the Great. Bentlef s Sermons. 

Astrolo'gical ly. adv. [from aflrology .] In an aflrological 
manner. 

To Astro'logize. v. n. [from aflrology.'] To practife aftro- 
logy. 

ASTROTOGY. n.f. [afirologia, I.at.] The practice of fore- 
telling things by the knowledge of die ftars ; an art now gene- 
rally exploded, as without reafon. 

I know it hath been the opinion of the learned, who think 
of the art of aflrology , diat the ftars do not force the addons or 
wills of men. Swift. 

Astronomer, n.f. [from a ftar, and a nde or law.] 
He that fludies the celeftial motions, and the rules by which 
they are governed. 

The rations of fadtions under kings, ought to belike the 
motions, as heaflronomers (peak of, in the inferiour osbs.Bacon. 
The old and new ajlronomcrs in vain 
Attempt the heav’nly motions to explain. Blackmore. 

Since ajlronomcrs no longer doubt of the motion of the pla- 
nets about the fun, it is fit to proceed upon that hypothefis. 

Locke. 

AstRONo'mical. } adj. [from afronomy ] Belonging to aftro- 
Astrono'mick. S nomy. 

Our forefadiers marking certain mutations to happen in the 
fun’s progrefs through the zodiack, they regiftrate and fet them 
down in their ajlronomical canons. Brown's V ulgar Errours. 

Can he not pafs an aflronomick line, 

Or does he dread th’ imaginary fign. 

That he fhould ne’er advance to either pole. Blackmore. 
Astrono'mically. adv. [from ajlronomical.] In an aftrono- 
mical manner. 

ASTRONOMY, n. f. [xr^mfia, from *sf «•, a ftar, and wu. 1 ©-, a 
law, or rule.] A mixed mathematical fcience teaching the 
knowledge of the celeftial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, 
diftanccs, periods, eclipfcs, and order. The origin of afro- 
nomy is uncertain ; but from Egypt it travelled into Greece, 
where Pythagoras was the firft European who taught that the 
earth and planets turn round the lun, which ftands immoveable 
in the center ; as he himfelf had been inftrueted by the Egyp- 
tian priefts. From the time of Pythagoras, afronomy funk in- 
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to neglect, till it was revived by the Ptolemys, kings of F • 
and the Saracens, after their conqueft of that country' 
acquired fome knowledge of it, brought it from Africa' to ^ 
and again reftored this fcience to Europe, where it has n^^ ain ’ 
ceived very conftdcrable improvements. q, Ct ' rc * 

To this mull be added the underftanding of the globes” 7 ’ 
the principles of geometry and ag ronomy. ~~ 

A'stroscopy. n.f. [*r>if, a ftar, ando-*rW«, to view.l rur 
vation of the ftars. 

Astro-theolocy. n.f. [from a fir urn, a ftar, tmAtheologia V’ 
vinity.] Divinity founded on the obfervation of thecckVi 
bodies. 

That the diurnal and annual revolutions arc the motions f 
the terraqueous globe, not of the fun, I fhew in the preface of 
my Afro-Theology. ^ Derhams Phyfico-Thcd -1 

Asu'nder. adv. [ayunbpan, Sax.] Apart; feparately; not^l 
gether. 

Two indircdl lines, the further that they arc drawn out, the 
further they go afunder. SpenJ'er on Irtbmd, 

Senfc thinks the planets fpheres not much ajunder ; 

What tells us then their diftance is fo far. Sir J. Dc< r 
Greedy hope to find 

His wifh, and beft advantage, us afunder. Paradife Loffn 
Thefall’n archangel, envious of ourftate. 

Seeks hid advantage to betray us worfe ; 

Which, when afunder, will not prove too hard. 

For both together are each other’s guard. Dryd. Stale of Inn. 

Born far afunder by the tides of men. 

Like adamant and fteel they meet agen. Dryd. Full,;. 

All this mctallick matter, both that which continued of. 
elcr, and in Angle corpulcles, and that which was amalfed anil 
concreted into nodules, fublided. Woodward's Nat. Hij }. 
Asy'lum. n.f. [Lat. cursor, from *. not, and ciodu, to pillaee.] 

A place out of which he that has fled to it, may not be taken; a 
fan&uary ; a refuge. 

So facrcd was the church to fome, that it had the right of an 
afylum, or lanctuary. Ayliffe's Parergm. 

As v'mmetr y. n.f. [from «. without, a.nd av^^.a, fymmetry.] 

1. Contrariety to fymmetry ; difproportion. 

The afymmctrics of the brain, as well as the deformities of 
the legs or face, may be rectified in time. Crew’s Cojm. Sacra. 

2. This term is fometimes ufed in mathematicks, for what is 
more ufually called incommenfurability ; when between two 
quantities there is no common meafure. 

A'symptote. n.f. [from*, priv. o-A, with, and sif*, to fall; 
which never meet; incoincidcnt.] Afymptotcs are right lines, 
which approach nearer and nearer to fome curve; but which, 
though they and their curve were infinitely continued, would 
never meet; and may be conceived as tangents to their cures 
at an infinite diftance. Cbamltn. 

Afymptote lines, though they may approach ftill nearer toge- 
ther, till they are nearer than the leaft aflignablc diftance, yet, 
being ftill produced infinitely, will never meet. Grew's Csfm. 
Asympto'tical. adj. [from afymptote.] Curves arc (aid to be 
afymptotical, when they continually approach, without a polhbi- 
lity of meeting. 

ASTN DETON. n.f. [inM/lcr, of*, priv. and to bind to- 

gether.] A figure in grammar, when a conjunction copula- 
tive is omitted in a lcntcnce; as in veni, vidi , mi, & « 
left out. 

At. prep, [aer, Saxon. 1 

1 . At before a place, notes the ncarnefs of the place ; as, a nun 
is at the houfe before he is in it. 

This cuftom continued among many, to fay their praverstf 
fountains. Stillingfecf s Def. of Dijc. on Rornijh Idslalrj. 

To till you ladies now at land 
We men at fea indite. _ Budhufi 

2. At before a word fignifying time, notes the cocxiftenceot the 

time with the event; die word time is fometimes included in 
the adjeCf ive. _ 

We thought it at the very firft a fign of cold affection, luektr. 
How frequent to deiert him, and at laft 
To heap ingratitude on worthieft deeds. Milt. Samp. ag*. 
At the fame time that the (form beats upon the whole fa- 
cies, we are falling foul upon one another. Addfo »• /' ft " 

We made no efforts at all, where we could have wnt 'vei- 
kened die common enemy, and, at the fame time, enr ' c 
ourfelves. ‘ . 

3. At before a caufal word ftgnifies nearly the fame as tWW- 

At his touch, 

Such fanclity hath hcav’n giv’n hishand, , 

They prefently amend. Shakefp. 

O fir, when lie fliall hear of your approach, 

If that young Arthur lie not gone already, , 

Ev’n at this news he dies. Shakefp. Ling J* 

Much at the fight was Adam in his heart , • 

Difmay’d. Milton’s Paradife Lof, » 

High o’er their heads a moulding rock is plac J, 

That promifes a ftill, and fhakes at ev’ry blaft. ' , 

4. At before a fuperlativc adjeCtive implies in the fate, as a J' 
in the ftate of moft perfection, & c. 

• Con* 
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Confer any man as to his perform! powers, they are not 
. . r r a t greateft, they muft ftill be limited. ’ • 

tag .n.o the world with o, .poor needy 
fliort at the longcft, and unquiet at the beft. P 

At before a perYon, is feldom ufed otherwife than ludicroufly , 
as he longed to be at him, that is, to attack him. _ 

‘ h before ^a fubftandve fometimes ftgnifies the particular con- 
dhiortorcircumftanccs oftheperfon ; as, peace, ui a ftateof 

*’ taCC ' Under pardon. 

You are much more at talk for want oi wiidom, 

'I han prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Shakefp. King Lear. 

It bringeth the treafure of a realm into a few hands : for the 
ufurcr being at certainties, and others ^ uncertainties, at the 
die end of the game moft of the money will be in the ba \-Bac. 
Hence walk’d die fiend at large in fpacious field. 1 . Lof. 
The reft, for whom no lot is yet decreed, ^ 

May run in paftures, and at pleafure feed. Dryden s l irgil. 
Deferted, at his utmoft need. 

By thofe his former bounty fed. _ Dryden’ s St. Lacilta. 

What hinder’d either in their native foil, 

At cafe to reap the harveft of their toil. Dryden s Fables. 
Wife men are fometimes over-borne, when they are taken at 
a difadvantage. Collier of Confidence. 

Thcfc have been the maxims they have been guu.ed by : 
take thefe from them, and they are perfectly at a lofs, their 
coir.pafs and polc-ftar then are gone, and their underftanding is 
perfectly at a nonplus. 

One man manages four horfes at once, and leaps from the 
back of another at "full fpced. Popes Ejfay on Homer's Battles. 

They will not let me be at quiet in my bed, but purluc me 
to my very dreams. Swift. 

7. At before a fubftandve fometimes marks employment or atten- 
tion. 

We find fome arrived to that fottiftinefs, as fo own roundly 
what tiiey would be at. South. 

How d’ye find yourfelf, fays the doctor to his patient ? A little 
while after he is at it again, with a pray how d’ye find your 
body ? ~ DEf range. 

But file who well enough knew what, 

Before he fpoke, he would be at. 

Pretended not to apprehend. Hudilras. 

The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope. 

g. At fometimes the ftimewith furni fed with, after die French a. 
Infufe his breaft with magnanimity, 

And make him naked foil a man at arms. Shah. HcnryVl. 

9. At fometimes notes the place where any thing is, or adts. 

Your lnifband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. Sh.M. ofVen. 
He rhat in tracing the veflels began at the heart, though he 
thought not at all of a circulation ; yet made he the firft true 
lfep towards the difeovery. Grew's Cofmologia Sacra. 

There various news I heard, of love and ftrife. 

Of ftorms at fea, and travels on the fliorc. Pope. 

1 0. At fometimes ftgnifies in confequence of. 

Impeachments at the profecution of the houfe of commons, 

have received their determinations in the houfe of lords. Hale. 

11. At marks fometimes the effect proceeding from an act. 

Reft in this tomb, rais’d at thy hufband’s coft. Dryden. 
Tom has been at the charge of a penny upon this occafion. 

Addifon. Spectator, N° 482. 
Thofe may be of ufe to confirm by authority, what they will 
not be at the trouble to deduce by reafoning. Arbuth. on Alim. 

1 2. At fometimes is nearly the fame as in, noting fituation. 

She hath been known to come at the head of thefe rafeals, 


Swift. 


and beat her lover. 

1 3. At fometimes marks the occafion, like on. 

Others, with more helpful care, 

Cry’d out aloud. Beware, brave youth, beware ! 

At this he turn’d, and, as the bull drew near, 

Sliunn’d, and receiv’d him on his pointed fpear. Dryden. 
At fometimes feems to fignify in the power of, or obedient to. 

But thou of all the kings, Jove’s care below, 

Art lcaft at my command, and moft my foe. Dryd. Iliad. 

. At fometimes notes the relation of a man to an action. 

To make pleafure the vehicle of health, is a doctor at it in 
good earneft. _ Collier of Friendjhip. 

At fometimes imports the manner of an action. 

One warms you by degrees, the other fetsyou on fire all at 
once, and never intermits his heat. Dryden' s Fables , Pref. 

Not with lefs ruin than the Bajan mole, J ’ 

At once comes tumbling down. Dryden’ s /Eneid. 

. At, like the french chez, means fometimes application to, or 
dependence on. 

The worlt authors might endeavour to pteafe us, and in that 
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endeavour deferve fomething at our hands. 

18. At all. I11 any manner ; in any decree. 

Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 
t Moft women have no characters at all. 

A tabal. n.f. A kind of tabour ufed by the Moors. 

Children fliall beat our atabals and drums. 

And all the noify trades of war no more 

ShaH wake the Peaceful mom. Dryden s Don Sebafian. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
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ATARAX I A. I n.f [«r*c*f :«.] Exemption from vexation’ 

A'taraxy. J tranquillity. 

The fccpticks affected an indifferent cquipondcrous neutra- 
lity, as the only means to their ataraxia, and freedom from pal - 
fionate difturbanccs. Glanvi lie's Scepfis Scientifica. 

Ate The preterite of eat. See To Eat. 

And by his fide, his ftced the graily forage ate. hairy -Y.- 
Even our firft parents ate thcmfelves out » f paradife ; and 
Job’s children junketted and feafted together often. South. 

ATHA'NOR. n.f [achymical term, borrowed from *S*»*; > ; 
or, as others think, 1UTI-] A digefting furnace, to keep heat 
for fome time; fo that it may be augmented or diminiihed at 
pleafure, by opening or {hutting fome apertures made on pur- 
pofe with Aiders over them, called regifters. Quincy. 

A'theism. n. f. [from atheifi. It is only of two fyllablcs in poe- 
try.] Theiiifbelicfofa God. - 

God never wrought miracles to convince atheifm, becaule 
his ordinary works convince it. Bacon sE /ays. 

It is the common intcreft of mankind, to punifh all thofe who 
would feduce men to atheifm. Tillotfon. 

A'THEIST. n.f [£&©-, without God.] One that denies the 
exiftence of God. 

To thefe, that fober race of men, wliofe lives 
Religious, titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame. 

Ignobly ! to the trains, and to the fmiles 
Of thefe fair atbeifs. Milton s Paradife Lof, b. xi. 

Though he were really a fpeculative atheifi, yet if he would 
but proceed rationally, he could not however be a praClical 
atheifi , nor live without God in this world. South. 

Atheifi, ufe thine eyes. 

And having view’d the order of the fkies, 

Think, if thou canft, that matter blindly hurl’d, 

Without a guide, fhould frame this wond’ious world. Creech. 
No atheifi , as fucli, can be a true friend, an afteCIionate re- 
lation, or a loyal fubjcCl. Bentley s Sermons. 

Atheist, adj: Atheiftical; denying God. 

Nor ftood unmindful Abdiel to annoy 
The atheifi crew. Alilton’s Paradife Lofi, b. vi. 

Atheistical, adj. [from atheifi.] Given to atheifm; im- 
pious. 

Men are atheiftical , becaufc they arc firft vicious ; and ques- 
tion the truth of chriftianity, becaufe they hate the practice. 

South. 

Athei'stically. adv. [from atheiftical.] In an atheiftical 
manner. 

Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great {inner talk 
atheifi ically, and fcofF profanely at religion, fhould, inftead of 
vindicating the truth, tacitely approve the fcofter. South. 

I entreat fuch as are atheifiically inclined, to confider thefe 
things. Tillotfon. 

Athei'sticalness. n.f. [from atheifiical.] The quality of 
being atheiftical. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profanends and athcifticalnefs. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Athei'stick.. adj. [from atheifi.] Given to atheifm. 

This argument demonftrated the exiftence of a Deity, and 
convinced all atheifiick gainfayers. Ray on the Creation. 

A'thel, Atheling, Adel, and JE thel. [from adel , noble. 
Germ.] So Mthdred is noble for counfel ; Mthelard, a noble ge- 
nius ; /Ethelbert , eminently noble ; /Ethclward , a noble prate dor. 

Gibfon’s Camden. 

A'theous. adj. [*^i© .] Atheiftick ; godlefs. 

Thy Father, who is holy, wife, and pure, 

Suffers the hypocrite, or atheous prieft. 

To tread his facred courts. Paradife Regained, b . i. 

ATHERO'MA. n.f. [*§/f«i/*a, from * 3 iea, pap or pulie.] Afpe- 
cies of wen, which neither caufes pain, difcolours the {kin, nor 
yields eafily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them, refembles milk curds, the tu- 
mour is called atheroma ; if it be like honey, mcliceris ; and 
if compofcd of fat, or a fuety fubftance, fteatoma. Sharp. 
Athero'm atous. adj. [Isom atheroma.] Having the qualities 
of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it atheromatous. 

If ijiman’s Surgery. 

Athi'rst. adv. [from a and thirfi.] Thirfty; in want of drink. 
With fcanty meafure then fupply their food ; 

And, when athirfi, reflrain ’em from the flood. Dryden, 
Athle'tick. adj. [from athleta, Lat. aSxr.n;,', a wreftler.J 

1. Belonging to wreftling. 

2. Strong of body ; vigorous ; lufty ; robuft. 

Seldom {hall one fee in rich families tint athletick foundnefs 

and vigour of conftitution, which is feen in cottages, where 
nature is cook, and neceflity caterer. ~ South. 

Science diftinguifhes a man of honour from one of thofe 
athletick brutes, whom undefervedly we call heroes. Dryden. 
Athwa'rt. prep, [from a and tlrwart.] 


Acrofs ; tranfverfe to any thing. 

I hemiftoclcs made Xerxes poft out of Grecia, by giving 
out a purpofe to break his bridge athwart the Ilellefpont. 

2 Bacon's Effays. 

Execrable 
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Execrable ftiapc ! 

That dar’ft, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy mifereated front athwart my way. Par ad. Left, b. it. 

Through. 

Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appcar’ft more fair. Add. Cato. 

Athw'art. adv. 

In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; crofsly. 

All athwart there came 

A poll from Wales, loadcn with heavy news. Sh. Hen. IV. 

2. Wrong. 

The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakejp. Meafure for Aleafture. 

Ati'lt. adv. [from a and tilt.] 

1 . In the manner of a tilter ; with the adlion of a man making 
a thruft at an antagonift. 

In the city Tours, 

Thou ran’ft atilt , in honour of my love. 

And ftol’ft away the ladies hearts from France. Sh. Hcn.V I. 

To run atilt at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open field. Hudtbras, p. i. c. i. 

In the pofturc of a barrel railed or tilted behind, to make it 
run out. 

Such a man is always atilt ; his favours come hardly from 
him. Spectator. 

A'tlas. n . f . 

j. A collection of maps, fo called probably from a picture of 
Atlas fupporting the heavens, prefixed to fome collection. 

2. A large fquare folio ; fo called from thefe folios, which, con- 
taining maps, were made large and fquare. 

3 . Sometimes the fupporters of a building. 

4. A rich kind of fdk or fluff made for women’s cloaths. 

I have the convcnicncy of buying Dutch atlaftis with gold 
and filver, or without. Spectator, N 3 2S8. 

A'tmosphere. n. f. [-<•? •t'5-, vapour, and c<ftata, a fphere.] 

The exteriour part of this our habitable world is the air, or 
atmofphere ; a light, thin, fluid, or fpringy body, that encom- 
pafles the folid earth on all fides. Locke. 

It is generally fuppofed to be about forty-five miles high. 

Immenfcthc whole excited atmofphere 
Impetuous ru flies o’er the founding world. Thomfon s Aut. 

Atmosphe'rical. adj. [from atmojphere.] Coniifting of the 
atmofphere ; belonging to the atmofphere. 

We did not mention the weight of the incumbent atmofphe-' 
rical cylinder, as a part of the weight refilled. Boyle. 

ATOM. n.f. \atomus, Lat. £v»pt®-.] 

j. Such a fmall particle as cannot be phyfically divided: and thefe 
are the firll rudiments, or the component parts of all bodies, Quin. 

Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms , becaufe, by rca- 
fon of their perfect folidity, they were really indivilible. Ray. 

See plaftick nature working to this end. 

The finglc atoms each to other tend, 

AttraCl, attrafled to, the next in place. 

Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. Pope. 

2 . Any thing extremely fmall. 

It is as eafy to count atoms , as to refolve the propofitions of 
a lover. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Ato'mical. adj. [from atom.] 

1. Confifling of atoms. 

Vitrified and pellucid bodies arc clearer in their continuities, 
than in powders and atomical divifions. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

2. Relating to atoms. 

Vacuum is another principal doClrine of the atomical philo- 
fophy. * Bentley s Sermons. 

A'tomist. n.f. [from atom.] One that holds the atomical phi- 
lofophy, or doftrine of atoms. 

The atomifts, who define motion to be a paflage from one 
place to another, what do they more than put one lynonymous 
word for another f Locke. 

Now can judicious atomifts conceive, 

Chance to the fun could his juft impulfe give ? Black more. 

A'tomy. n.f. An obfolete word for atom. 

Drawn with a team of little atomies. 

Athwart men’s nofes, as they be afleep. Shak. Rom. and fill. 

To ATO’NE. v. n. [from at one, as the etymologifts remark, 
to be at one , is the fame as to be in concord. This derivation is 
much confirmed by the following paflage. j 

1 . To agree ; to accord. 

He and Aufidus can no more atone , 

Than violcnteft contrariety. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. To (land as an equivalent for fomething; and psrticul rlyufed 
of expiatory facrifices; with the particle/^- before the thing 
for which fomething elfe is given. 

From a mean flock the pious Dccii came ; 

Yet fuch their virtues, that their lofs alone. 

For Rome and all our legions did atone. Dryden s fuvcnal. 
The good intention of a man of weight and worth, or a real 
friend, leldom atones for the uneafinefs produced by his grave 
reprefentations. Locke. 

Let thy fublime meridian courfc 
For Mary’s letting rays atone : 

Our luftre, with redoubl’d force. 

Mull now proceed from dice alone. Prior. 




Brown s Vulgar Emurs, k vi, 
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His virgin fword /Egyfthus' veins imbru’d *, 

The murd’rcr fell, and blood aton’d for blood. 

To Ato’ne. v. a. To expiate; toanfwerfor. 

Soon fhould yon’ boafters ceafc their haughty A r ;r„ 

Or each atone his guilty love with life. ~ Pope's 0 d\ r 

Ato'nement. n.f. [from atone.] 1 -AS 

1. Agreement; concord. 

He leeks to make atonement 

Between the duke of Glo’fter and your brothers. Sh P m 

2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent ; wither. ’ ***• 

And the Levites were purified, and they wa{hed their clo-tli 
and Aaron offered them as an offering before the Lord . j 
Aaron made an atonement for them to cleanfe them.Nwn.vilj d 
Surely it is not a fufficient atonement for the writers, that th*' 
profefs loyalty to the government, and fprinkle fonie areuni" 
in favour of the diflenters, and, under the fhelter of pond, 
politicks and religion, undermine the foundations of all nit*, 
and virtue. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of EnglarJ^ 

Ato'p. adv. [from a and top.] On the top; at the top. 

Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 
The work as of a kingly palace-gate. Par. loft, 
What is extra£lcd by water from coffee is the oil, which 
often fwims atop of the decoclion. Arbuthnot on dlimatti 

Atrabilarian. adj. [from ctra lilts , black choler.J Mclanl 
choly ; replete with black choler. 

The atrabilarian conftitution, or a black, vifeous, 
confiftencc of the fluids, makes all fecretions difficult and fpj. 

ing. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Atraeii.a'rious. adj. [from atra bills, black choler.] Mifa , 
cholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of ferum, or 
finer and more volatile parts, is atrabilarious ; whereby it « 
rendered grofs, black, unctuous, and earthy. tyfmci. 

From this black aduft ftate of the blood, they are atraiiic. 
rious. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Atra bila'rio us ness. n.f. [from atrabilarious.] The ftateof 
being melancholy ; repletion with melancholy. 

Atramf/ntal. adj. [from atramentum , ink. Lat.] Inky ; black. 
If we enquire in what part of vitriol this atramentai and de- 
nigrating condition lodgelh, it will feem cfpecially to lie inthe 
more fixed fait thereof. Brown's V Agar Ei 

Atrame'ntous. adj. [from atramentum, ink. 

I am not fatisfied, that thofe black and atramentnis Ipots, 
which feem to reprefent them, are ocular. Browns Vulg.Err. 

ATRO'CIOUS. adj. [atrox, Lat.] Wicked in a high degree; 
enormous ; horribly criminal. 

An advocate is necefiary, and therefore audience ought not 
to be denied him in defending caufcs, uniefs it be an alroeim 
offence. Aylifft's Paragm. 

Atro'ciously. adv. [from atrocious.] In an atrocious man- 
ner ; with great wickedncfs. 

Atro'ciousness. n.f. [from atrocious.] The quality of being 
enormoufly criminal. 

Atro'city. n.f. [atrocitas, Lat.] Horrible wickednefs ; excels 
of wickednefs. 

I never recall it to mind, without a deep aftonifhincnt of the 
very’ horrour and atrocity of the fail in a chriftian court. IV atm. 

They defired juftice might be done upon otfenders, as the 
atrocity of their crimes deferved. Clartnim. 

A'trophv. n.f. [itrfsip.a.] Want of nourifhment; a difeafein 
which what is taken at the mouth cannot contribute to the fup- 
port of the body. 

Pining atrophy , 

Marafmus, and wide-wafting peftilence. Par. 

The mouths of the lacleals may be fhut up by a vifcidmucus, 
in which cafe the chyle pafleth by ftool, and the perfon fallcth 
into an atrophy. Arbuthnot on Jliresli. 

To ATTA'CH. v. a. [ attache r, Fr.] 

1 . To arreft ; to take or apprcliend by commandment or 

Eftfoons the guard, which on his ftate did wait, 

Attach'd that traitor falfe, and bound him ftrait. Faft) <■ 
'Fhc Tower was cliofcn, that if Clifford fhould accufc^'- 
ones, they might, without fufpicion or noife, be prefenth 
,„M. I™ 

Bohemia greets you, 

Defires you to attach his fon, who has __ , , 

His dignity and duty both call oft. Shakefp. Winters l A- 

2. Sometimes with the particle of, but not in prefent ule. 

You, lord archbifliop, and you, lord Mowbray, 

Of capital trcafon I attach you both. Shakefp. He my 

3. To fcizc. 

France hath flaw’d the league, and hath at taco d ^ 

Our merchants goods at Bourdcaux. Shakefp. Henry * 

4. To lay hold on. 

I cannot blame thee. 

Who am myfelf attach'd with weaiintfs 
To th’ dulling of my fpirits. 

5. To win ; to gain over ; to enamour. 

Songs, garlands, flow’rs. 

And charming fymphonies, attach'd the heart 
C f Adam. Milton's Peradife Lo j t 
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6 ' - ** whom Mr power or 

their wealth attaches to them. 

Atta'chment. n.f. [ attachement , rr.] 

an -*». to their own 
J he Je Addifon. Freeholder, N 3 5 - 

“tET R oman, burnt thin laft «eet, which is another mark of 

dicir final! attachnunt to the fca. ^ “'Iw 

2. An apprehenfion of a man to bring him to anfwcr an action , 

and fometimes it extends to his moveables. . , 

o Foreign attachment, is the attachment of a foreigners goods 
found within a city, to fatisfy creditors within a city. 

To ATTA'CK. v. a. [attaquer,l r.] 
j. To aflault an enemy ; oppofed to defence. 

The front, the rear 

Attack while Yvo thunders in the center. A. Philips's Briton. 
Thofe that attack, generally get the victory, though with 

difadvantage of ground. Cane s Campaigns. 

2. To impugn in any manner, as with fatire, confutation, ca- 
lumny; as, the declaimer attacked the reputation ot his adv cr- 

farics. _ 

Atta'ck. n.f. [from the verb.] An afiault upon an enemy. 
Hetftor oppofes, and continues the attack ; in which, a.ter 
many actions, Sarpedon makes the firll breach in the wall. 

1 Pope’s Iliad, argum. b. xu. 

If appriz’d of the fevere attack. 

The country be (hut up. 'Thomfon . 

I own ’twas wrong, when thoufands call’d me back, 

To make that hopelels, ill-advis’d attack. Young. 

Atta’cker. n.f. [from attack.] The perlon that attacks. 

To ATTAIN, v. a. [ atteindre , Fr. attinco, Lat.] 

1. To gain; to procure; to obtain. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it is high ; I can- 
not attain unto it. _ PJ- cxxxix. 6. 

Is he wife who hopes to attain the end without the means, 
nay by means that are quite contrary to it ? _ Tillotfon. 

2. To overtake ; to come up with : a fenfe now little in ufe. 

The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottifh king, and to 
have given him battle; but not attaining him in time, fetdown 
before the caftle of Aton. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. To come to ; to enter upon. 

Canaan he now attains ; I fee his tents 
Pitch’d above Sichem. Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

4. To reach :to equal. 

So the firft precedent, if it be good, is feldom attained by 
imitation. Bacon’s Effays. 

To have knowledge in moft object s of contemplation, is 
what the mind of one man can hardly attain unto. Locke. 
To Atta'in. v. n. 
j. To come to a certain ftate. 

Milk will foon feparate itfelf into a cream, and a more ferous 
liquor, which, after twelve days, attains to the higheft degree 
of acidity. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To arrive at. 

Atta'in. n.f. [from the verb.] The thing attained ; attain- 
ment: a word notin ufe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moft fplendid terrene attains, are 
akin to that which to-day is in the field, and to-morrow is cut 
down. G/anvi lie’s Scepfts. 

Attainable, adj. [from attain.] That which may be at- 
tained ; procurable. 

He wilfully neglc£ls the obtaining unfpeakable good, which 
he is perfuaded is certain and attainable. Tillotfon. 

None was propoied that appeared certainly attainable, or of 
value enough. ' Rogers. 

Atta'inableness. n.f. [from attainable.] The quality of be- 
ing attainable. 

Perlbns become often enamoured of outward beauty, with- 
out any particular knowledge of its pofleflor, or its aitainable- 
vefs by them. _ Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 


Attainder, n.f. [from to attaint.] 


See To 
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The a cl of attainting in law; conviction of a crime. 
Attaint. 

1 he ends in calling a parliament were chiefly to have the 
attainders of all of his party reverfed ; and, on the other fide, 
to attaint by parliament his enemies. Bacons Henry VII. 

2. Taint. 

So fmooth he daub’d his vice with fliew of virtue. 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpect. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Attainment, n. f. [from attain.] 

1. That which is attained; acquifition. 

We difpute with men that count it a great attainment to be 
able to talk much, and little to the purpole. Glanville’s Scepfts. 

Our attainments are mean, compared with the perfection of 
the univerie. Grew’ s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. 

2. 1 he ail or power of attaining. 

The Scripture mull be fufficient to imprint in us the charac- 
ter of all things neccflary for the attainment of eternal life. 

•pi . . Hooker , b. v. 

tyducation in extent, more large, of time fhortcr, and of at- 
tanminrt more certain. Milton on Education. 


Government is an art above the attainment of an ordinary 
• South- 

genius. , . r 

If the fame aClions be the inftruments, both of acquiring 
fame and procuring this happinefs, they would ncvertbelefe fail 
in the attainment of this laft end, if they proceeded from a de- 
fire of the firll. AJdiJort. Spectator , N 25 ,c 

The great care of God for our falvation mull appear in the 
concern lie expreiled for our attainment of it. Rogers. 

To Atta'int. v. a. [at/enter, Fr.] 

1. To attaint is particularly ufed for fuch as are found guilty of 

fome crime or otlence, and cfpecially of felony or treafon. A 
man is attainted two ways, by appearance, or by procels. At- 
tainder by appearance is by conlellion, battle, or verdict. Con- 
feffion is double ; one at the bar before the judges, when the 
prifoner, upon his indictment read, being afked guilty or not 
guilty, anlwers guilty, never putting hiiufeif upon the verdict 
of the jury. The other is before the coroner in fanCluary, 
where he, upon his confeilion, was in former times conltrained 
to abjure the realm ; which kind is called attainder by abjura- 
tion. Attainder by battle is, when the party appealed, and 
choofing to try die truth by combat radier than by jury, is van- 
quifhedr Attainder by verdiCt is, when the prifoner at the 
bar, anfwering to the indictment not guilty, hath an inqueft of 
life and death palling upon him, and is by the vet diet pro- 
nounced guilty. Attainder by proccfs is, where a party flies* 
and is not found till five times called publicklv in the county, 
aud at laft outlawed upon his default. Cowel. 

Were it not an endlcfs trouble, that no traitor or felon fhould 
be attainted , but a parliament muft be called. Sper.fr on Ireland. 

I mull offend before I be attained. Shakefp. Her:. VI. 

2. To taint; to corrupt. 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any paffion of inflaming love. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Atta'int. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Any tiling injurious, as illnefs, vvearinefs. This fenfe is now 
obfolete. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unto the weary and all-watched night ; 

But frcfhly looks, and overbears attaint 

With chearful femblance. Shakefp . Henry V. 

2. Stain; fpot ; taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpfc of ; nor any 
man an attaint, but he carries fome flain of it. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Crcjftda. 

3. In horfemanfliip. A blow or wound on die hinder feet of an 

horfe. Farrier s Di£l. 

Atta'inture. n.f. [from attaint.] Reproach; imputation. 
Hume’s knavery will be the duchefs’s wreck. 

And her attainturc will be Humphry’s fall. 

Shakefpeard s Htnry VI. 
To Atta'minAte. v. a. [ attamino , Lat.J To corrupt; to 
fpoil. 

To Atte'mper. v. a. [ attempero , Lat.] 

1. To mingle; to weaken bv the mixture of fomething elfe ; to 
dilute. 

Nobility attempers fovereignty, and draws the eyes of the 
people fomewhat afide from the line royal. Bacon s EjJays. 
Attemper’d funs arife, 

Sweet-bcam’d, and Ihedding oft thro’ lucid clouds 
A plcafing calm. ~ Thomfon 3 Summer. 

2. To regulate; to foften. 

His early providence could likewife have attempered his na- 
ture therein. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Thofe finding eyes, attemp’rir.g ev’fy rav, 

Shone fweedv lambent with ccieftia] day. Pope’s El. to Abel. , 

3. To mix in juft proportions. 

Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright, 

And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight. 

Attemper'd, goodly, well for health and for delight. F. Queen, 

4. To fit to fomcdiingelle. 

Phemius 1 let arts of gods and heroes old. 

Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope's Odyffey. 
To Atte'mperate. v. a. [attempero, Lat.j To proportion to 
fomething. 

Hope muft be proportioned and attemperate to the promife j 
if it exceed that temper and proportion, it becomes a tumour 
and tympany of hope. Hammond’s Praci. Catechifm. 

To Atte'mpt. v.a. [attentcr, Fr.] 

1. To attack ; to invade ; to venture upon. 

He flatt’ring his difpleafure, 

Tript me behind, got praifes of the king, 

For him attempting who was fclf-fubtlu’d. 3 Shak K Lear 
Who, in all things wife and juft, 

Hinder’d not Satan to attempt the mind 
Of man; with ftrength entire, and free-will, arm’d. 

Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. x. 
I have been fo hardy to attempt upon a name, which amonz 
fome is yet very facred. Glanville’s Scepfts , Preface. 

To try; to endeavour. u J 

I have nevertheJefs attempted to fend unto you, for the renew- 
ing of brotherhood and friendfliip. , Mace. xii. 1 7. 
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Atte'mpt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. An attack. 

If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we lhall long 
live in peace and quictnefs, without any attempts upon us .Bacon. 

2. An cflay ; an endeavour. 

Alack ! I am afraid, they have awak'd ; 

And ’tis not done, th’ attempt , and not the deed. 

Confounds us. Shakefp . Macbeth. 

He would have cry’d ; hut hoping that he dreamt. 

Amazement ty”d his tongue, and flopp’d th’ attempt. Dryd. 

I fubjoin the following attempt towards a natural hiftorv ot 
fofills. Woodward on Fojfils. 

Atte'mptable. adj. [from attempt.'] Liable to attempts 01 
attacks. 

The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, virtuous, wife, 
and lefs attempt able than the rareft of our ladies. Shak. Cymbel. 
Atte'mpter. n.f. [from attempt.] 

1. The perfon that attempts ; an invader. 

The Son of God, with godlike force endu d 
Againft th’ attempter of thy Father’s throne. Far. Lojl , b. iv. 

2. An endeavourer. 

You are no fa£lors for glory or treafurc, but difinterefted 
attempters for the univerfal good. Glanvi/le's Scepf. Siientifia. 

To ATTE ND, v.a. [attendre, F r. attendo, Lat.] 

1. To regard ; to fix the mind upon. 

The crow doth fing as fweetly as the ftorlc. 

When neither is attended. Shakefp. Mercb. of Venice. 

2. To wait on; to accompany as an inferiour. 

His companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the emperour in his royal court. Sh.T. Gent, of l er. 

3. To accompany as an enemy. 

He was at prefent flrong enough to have flopped or attended 
Walter in his weftern expedition. Clarendon , b. vm. 

4. To be prefent with, upon a fummons. 

If any minifter refufed to admit a kaurer recommended by 
him, he was required to attend upon the committee, and not 
difeharged till the houfes met again. Clarendon. 

5. To accompany; to be appendant to. 

England is fo idly king’d. 

Her feeptre fo fantaftically born, 

That fear attends her not. Shakefp. Henry V . 

My pray’rs and wilhes alwap fhall attend 
The friends of Rome. . . Jddi forts Cato. 

A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the ftomacb, 
attended with, a fever. “ Arbuthnot on Diet. 

6 To cxpeifl. T his fenfe is French. 

So dreadful a tempeft, as all the people attended therein the 
very end of the world, and judgment-day. Raleigh s tijl. 

r. To wait on, as on a charge. 

The fifth had charge fick perfons to attend. 

And comfort thofe in point of death which lay. Fairy 
8. To be confcquent to. 

The duke made that unfortunate defeent upon Khee, which 
was afterwards attended with many unprofperous attempts. Clar. 
a. To remain to ; to await; to be in ftorc for. 

To him, who hath a profpe£l of the ftatc that attends all men 
after this, the mcafures of good and evil arc changed. Lode. 

10. To wait for infidipufly. 

Thy interpreter, full of defpight, bloody as the hunter, at- 
tends thee at the orchard end. Shakefp . Twelfth A ig )t, 

11. To be bent upon any objeifl. 

Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their abfent friends. Dryd. / irgil. 

12. To flay for. 

I died whilft in the womb he ftaid. 

Attending nature’s law. Shakefp. Cymbeltne. 

I haflen to our own ; nor will relate 
Great MithriJatcs, and rich Crcefus’ fate ; 

Whom Solon wifely counfcll d to attend 
The name of happy, till he knew his end. 

To Atte'nd. v. ». 

1. To yield attention. 

But, thy relation now 1 for I attend. 

Pleas’d with thy words. Milton's Par. Lojl, Lvm. 

Since man cannot at the fame time attend to two objects, it 
you employ your fpirit upon a book or a bodily labour, you 
have no room left for fen lual temptation. Taylor s Holy Living. 

2 . To flay ; to delay. 

This firft true caufe, and lafl good end. 

She cannot here fo well, and truly fee; 

For this perfection Ihe muft yet attend. 

Till to her Maker flic cfpoufcd be. Sir J. Davies. 

Plant anemonics after the firft rams, if you will have flowers 
very forward; but it is furer to attend till October or the 
month after. . ^ Evelyn s Kalendar. 

Ytte nuance. n.f [attendance, T r. ] _ 

j . The act of waiting on another ; or of fcrvmg. 

1 dance attendance here, 

] think the duke will not be fpokc withal. Shakefp. R III. 
For lie, of whom thefe things are fpoken, pertameth to 
another tribe, of which no man gave attendance at the al- 

_ Heb.y 11.13. 


The other, after many years attendance upon the duke, \v a j 
now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 

2 . Service. 

■Why might not you, my lord, receive attendance 
From thofe that fhc calls fervants ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. The perfons waiting ; a train. 

Attendance none fhall need, nor train ; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg’d, 

Thofe two. Miltons Paradtfe Lojl, b. x. /. 8o. 

4. Attention ; regard. 

Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. 

1 Tint. iv. 

5. Expectation ; a fenfe now out of ufe. 

That which caufeth bitternefs in death, is the languifhing 
attendance and expectation thereof ere it come. Hooker , b. ° 

Attendant, adj. [attendant, E r.] Accompanying as fubor. 
dinate. 

Other funs, perhaps, 

With their attendant moons, thou wiltdefery, 
Communicating male and female light. Par. Lojl, l. \ if,. 
Attendant, n. f 
j. One that attends. 


Dryden s Juv. 


I will be returned forthwith ; difmifs your attendant there; 
look it be done. Shakefp. Otbelh. 

2 . One that belongs to the train. 

When fome gracious monarch dies. 

Soft whifpers firft and mournful murmurs rife 

Among the fad attendants. _ Dryden. 

3. One that waits the plcafurc of another, as a fuitor or agent. 

I endeavour that my reader may not wait long for my 
meaning : to give an attendant quick difpatch is a civility. 

Burnet's Theory , Preface. 

4. One that is prefent at any thing. 

He was a conftant attendant at all meetings relating to cha- 
rity, without contributing. Swift's Fates of Clergymen. 

5. In law. One that oweth a duty or lcrvice to another, or, 

after a fort, dependeth upon another. _ Loud. 

6. That which is united with another; a concomitant; acon- 
fequent. 

Beware, 

And govern well thy appetite, left lin 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant, death. Far. L. b. vii. 
They fccurc themfclves firft from doing nothing, and then 
from doing ill ; the one being fo clofe an attendant on the 
other, that it is fcarce poflible to fever them. Decay of Piety 
He had an unlimited fenfe of fame, the attendant of noble 
fpirits, which prompted him to engage in travels. Pcp.EJ.onH. 

It is hard to take into view all the attendants or conlcqucnts 
that will be concerned in the determination of a queftion. 

Watts's Improvement of the Mini. 
Atte'nder. n.f. [from attend.] Companion; allocate. 

The gypfies were there, 

Like lords to appear, 

With fuch their at tenders. 

As you thought offenders. Ben Jtbnfon s Cypjies. 

Att'ent. adj. [ attentus , Lat.] Intent; attentive; heedful; 

regardful. . , 

Now mine eyes fhall be open, and nunc cars attend untotne 

prayer that is made in this place. 2 Chron. vu. 1 5 * 

What can then be lefs in me than defirc. 

To fee thee, and approach thee, whom 1 know, 

Declar’d the Son of God, to hear attent , 

Thy wifdom, and behold thy godlike deeds. P or. Reganui. 
Read your chapter in your prayers; little interruptions wi 
make your prayers lefs tedious, and yourfclf more attent upon 

them 1 ; Taylor's Guide to Devotion 

To want of judging abilities, we may add their want of 
leifure to apply their minds to fuch a ferious and attent connae- 

ration. , . , . ... 

Being denied communication by their car, their c\e 
more vigilant, attent, and heedful. Holder s El. op Sf • 
A'ttentates. ». f [ attentata , Lat.] Proceedings in a court 
of judicature, pending fuit, and after an inhibition is donx 
and gone out ; thofe things which are done after an c j 
dicial appeal, may likewife be filled attentates. Ayijp- 
Attention, n. 7 [attention, Fr.] The afl of attending or 
heeding ; the adl of bending tire mind upon any thing. 

They fay the tongues of dying men .. 

Inforcc attention like deep harmony. Sha efp. c w 
He perceived nothing but filcncc, and figns o ^ a ... 
what he would further fay. Bacon s y 


But him the gentle angel by the hand ^ 
Soon rais’d, and 1 




00011 rais u, and his attention thus recall d. Pat. . 

By attention the ideas, that offer themfclves, , are tiUnnt 
of, and, as it were, regiftcrcd in the memory. $ 

Attention is a very neceffary thing; truth doth .tfoj, 
ftrike the foul at firft fight. Watts s Improv. of be M ^ 

Attentive. adj. [from attent.] Heedful; regar > 

attention. ... rr-Aual dif- 

Being moved with thefe and the like )’ ol,r c entcr cd 
courfes, whereunto we gave moil attentive ear * preface- 

even unto our fouls. ~ fL * I’m 
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I'm never merry when I hear fweet mulick. j, . 
— -The retfon U. >-our (pint, . « 

what is wanting than w liat is prciene j 

Mufick's force can tame the furious beaft , 

Can make the wolf, or foaming boar, reftrain 

His rage ; the lion drop his crcfted main, p r|V< 


if a man iook uui y . Bacon. 

appel to any that fhall attentively conl.dcr of ^nature. Bacon. 

Atte'ntivekess. n.f. [from attentive.] The ftatc ot being 

CmenteJ by the king, how t'fe 

AtteVoakt. <dj. (Mm**,, Lat.] What haa the power of 

makine thin, or diluting. tv. thin or 

To ATTENUATE, v.a. [attenuc, Lat.] To make thin, or 

fl °The finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, being atte- 
nuated 2nd fubtilized, was changed into an ardent fp mt. Boyle. 

Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only d.flolvcs the M 
but alfo attenuates the white contained in it into a limpid water. 

Wtfeman s hutgery. 

It is of the nature of acids to diffolve or attenuate, and of 

alkalies to precipitate or incraffate. 5 / ‘U’ 

The ingrevlients are digefted and attenuated by heat; they 
are ftirred and conftantly agitated by winds. Arbuth. on Air. 
Attenuate, adj. [from the verb.]_ hia^e tain, or fle . n “ cr * 
Vivification ever confifteth in lpirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacons Natural Hijtory. 
Attenua'tion. n. (. [from attenuate.] 1 he act ol making 
anv thing thin or licndcr ; leffening. . . 

Chimin^ with a hammer upon the outfide of a bell, the iound 
will be according to the inward concave of the bell ; whereas 
the elifion or attenuation of the air, can be only between the 
hammer and the outfide of the bell. Bacon s Hat. liijlory. 

A' i ter, n.f [neeji, Sax. venom.] Corrupt matter. A word 
much ufed in Lincolnfliire. Skir.r.er. 

To Atte'st. v. a. [ atteflor , Lat.] 

1. To bear witnefs of ; to witnefs. 

Many particular fadls are recorded in holy writ, attefed by 
particular pagan authors. Addijon on the Cbrijlian Religion. 

2. To call to witnefs ; to invoke as confcious. 

The facred ftreams, which hcav’n’s imperial ftatc 
Attejls in oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden S JEncid. 

Attest, n.f. [from the verb] Witnefs; tellimony ; at- 
teftation. 

With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderftruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high attcjl was giv'n, a while furvey d 
With wonder. " Paradtfe Regained, b. i. 

Attesta'tion. n.f. [from attejl.] Tellimony; witnefs; evi- 
dence. 

There remains a focond kind of peremptorinefs, of thofe 
who can make no relation without an atlrjiation of its cer- 
tainty. Government of the Tongue. 

The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or clialk-pit, will give al- 
teration to what 1 write, thefe are fo obvious that I need not 
feck for a compurgator. Woodward’s Flat. Hijlory. 

We may derive a probability from the attejlation of wife and 
honed men by word or writing, or the concurring witnefs of 
multitudes who have fecn and known what they relate. Watts. 
Atti'guous. adj. [attiguus, Lat.] Hard by; adjoining. DiR. 
To Attx'nge. v.a. [attingo, Lat.J To touch lightly or gently. 

Diet. 

To ATTI'RE. v.a. [attirer, Fr.] Todref.; to habit; to ar- 
ray. 

Let it likewife your gentle bread infpire 
With fweet infufion, and put you in mind 

Of that proud maid, whom now thofe leaves attire , 

Proud Daphne. Spenfer, Sonnet xxxvii. 

My Nan lhall be the queen of all the tairies ; 

Finely attired in a robe of white. Shakefp. M. W. of JVindf. 
With the linen mitre lhall he be attired. Lev. xvi. 4. 

Now the fappy boughs 

Attire themfclves with blooms. Philips. 

Atti're. n.f [from the verb ] 

1 . Clothes ; drefs ; habit. 

It is no more difgracc to Scripture to have left things free to 
be ordered by ti»e church, than for nature to have left it to the 
wit of man to devife his own attire. Hooker, b. iii. 

After that the Roman attire grew to be in account, and the 
gown to be in ufe among them. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
1 hy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire. 

Hath coll a mafs of publick treafury. 

Sbakefpcare's Henry VI. p. ii. 


Donna 

Waller. 


Dryd. 


And in this coarfe attire, which I now w e.n , 

With God and with the Mules 1 c ° nfe ^ 

YV hen lavifli nature, with her belt attire, 

Cloaths the gay lpring, the feafon of delire. 

I pafs their form, and ev’ry charming grace. 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind. 

All rich and rare, is frefh within my mind. 

2 . In hunting. into .hrev 

but commonly of three pares. the cowflip fcower, 

A f T C ,SE“r/ = [S ST n On= “tl, Jt 


drefler. 


A’ttitudf.. n.f [altitude, Fr. (romatto, Ital.] TJ e p°A ur e 
or aeftion in which a llatue or painted figure is P^cd. 

Bernini would have taken his opinion upcm 

"ThtytLCous originals that gave rife to 

Attest! 'Tlut which raifcs or lifts up. 

I lhall farther take notice of the exquifrte libration of 1 1 
attollcnt and depriment muiclcs. Derhanfs f ) 

Atto'rne v. n.f [attomatus, low Lat. from tour, 1 r. Celia qu, 
vient u tour d'autrui ; far altcriu: vices Jubit.] 

1. Such aperfonasbyconfcnt, commandment, or requeft, takes 
heed, fees, and takes upon him the charge of other mensbufi- 
nefs, in their abfeiice. Attorney is either general or ipecial . 
Attorney general is he that hy general authority is appointed to 
.all our affairs or fuits ; as the attorney general of the king, which 
is nearly the fame with Procurator (L Jar is in the Roman em- 
pire. 'Attorneys general are made cither by the kmg s letters 
patent, or by our appointment before jullices rn eyre, in open 
court. Attorney fpecial or particular, U he that is employed in 
one or more caufes particularly fpccified. Fherc are a.lo, irt 
refpeifl of the divers courts, attorneys at large, and attorneys Jpe- 
tial , belonging to this or that court only. . Ccwe . 

Attorneys in common law, are nearly the fame with proctors 
in the civil law, and foiicitois in courts of equity. 
fuc out writs or proccfi, or commence, carry on, and defend 
actions, or other proceedings, in the names of other perfons, 
in the courts of common law. None arc admitted to a^t 
without having ferved a clerlcfhip for five years, i.Jcing t 'e 
proper oath, being enrolled, and examined by thcjuJgcs. 1 lie 
attorney general pleads within the bar. 1 o him come warrants 
for making out patents, pardons, £ fe. and he is the principal 
manager of all law affairs of the crown. Chambers. 

I am a fuhjecl. 

And challenge law' : attorneys are dcny’J me. 

And therefore pcrfonally I lay my claim 

To mine inheritance. Shakefp. RiJarJU. 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary, 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeiTions, 

Of divers witnefles. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place. 

And vile attorneys, now an ufilefs race. Pape, Epijl. hi- 
2. It was anciently ufed for thofe who did any bullnefs for an- 
other ; now only in law. 

I will attend my hufband; it is my office ; 

And will have no attorney but nyrfelf ; 

And therefore let me Live him fiome. Shak. Com. of Err . 

Why fhoulJ calamity be full of words ? 

— Windy attorneys to their client woes. 

Airy fucceedersof inteftate joys. Shakcjp. Richard Wit 

To Atto'rney. v. a. [from the noun ; the verb is now no 
in ufe.] 

1. To perform by proxy'. 

Their encounters, though not perfonal, have been royally 
attornied with interchange of gifts. Slakefp. Winter's Tates 

2. To employ as a proxy. 

As I was then 

Advcrtifing, and holy to your bufinefs, 

Not changing heart with habit, Lam ftill 
Attornied to your fervice. ShcLfp. Aleafure for Ala arc. 
Atto'rneiship. n.f. [from attorney.] The office of an at- 
torney. 

But marriage is a matter of more wofth. 

Than to be dealt in by attorney/hip. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Atto'urnment. n.f. [attournemcr.t, Fr.] An yielding of the 
tenant to a new lord, or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord ; for, otherwife, he that buyeth or obtainetb any lands or 
tenements of another, which are in the occupation of a third, 
cannot get poffeffion. Cowel. 

To ATTRA CT, v a. [eettraho, attraRtim, Lat.] 
j . To draw to fomething. 

A man fliould fcarce perfuade the affeilions of the loadftone, 
or that jet and amber attrafieth ftraws and light bodies. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

The 



The fingle atoms each to other tend, 

Attraft, attracted to, the next in place. 

Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. 

T o allure ; to invite. 

Adorn’d 

She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love ; not thy fubjection. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. x. 
Shew the care of approving all actions fo, as may moft effec- 
tually attrat 7 all to this profeffion. Hammond's Fundam. 

Deign to be lov’d, and ev’ry heart fubdue ! 

What nymph could e’er attrat 7 fuch crowds as you ! Pope. 
Attra'ct. n.f. [from to attrat?.] Attraction; the power of 
drawing. 

Feel darts and charms, attratls and flames, 

And woe and contrail in their names. 

Attra'ctical. adj. [from attrat?.] Having the 
draw to it. 

Some ftoncs are endued with an electrical or 


Hudibras. 
power to 



attratiical 

virtue. Roy on the Creation. 

Attraction. n.f. [from attrat?.] 

1 . The power of drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other elcitrick bodies, 
and the attrat?ion in gold of the fpirit of quicklilver at dif- 
tance ; and the attraction of heat at diftancc ; and that of fire 
to naphtha ; and that of fome herbs to water, though at dif- 
tancc j and divers others, we fhall handle. Bacons Nat. Hift. 

Loadftoncs and touched needles, laid long in. quickfilver, 
have not admitted their attraction. Brown's V tdgar Errours. 

Altratiion may be performed by impulfc, or fome other 
means ; I ufe that word, to fignify any force by which bodies 
tend towards one another. Newton's Upticks. 

2 . The power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting the attrat? ion of my good parts afide, I have no other 
charms. Sbakefp. Merry f Fives of JVindfor. 

Attractive, adj. [from attrat?.] 

1. Having the power to draw anything. 1 

What if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other ftars. 

By his attrat?ive virtue, and their own. 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. Paradife Lofl. 

Some the round earth’s cohefion to fecurc, 

For that hard talk employ magnetick power ; 

Remark, fay they, the globe, with wonder own 
Its nature, like the fam’d attractive Hone. Black more. 

Bodies ait by the attractions of gravity, magnetifm, and 
eleitricity ; and thefc inftanccs make it not improbable but 
there may be more attrattive powers than thefe. Newt. Opt. 

2. Inviting; alluring; enticing. 

Happy is Hcrmia, wherefoe’er (he lies ; 

For flic hath blcfled and attractive eyes. 

Sbakefp. Midfum. Night's Dream. 

I pleas’d, and with attractive graces won. 

The moft averfe, thee chiefly. Paradife Lofl, b. ii. 

AttraCtive. n.f. [from attract.] That which draws or in- 
cites allurement ; except that attrattive is of a good or indiffe- 
rent fenfe, and allurement generally bad. 

The condition of a fervant ftaves him off to a diftance ; 
but the gofpel fpeaks nothing but attratiives and invitation. 

v South. 

Attra'ctively. adv. [from attractive.] With the power of 
attracting or drawing. 

Attra'ctiveness. n.f [from attrattive.] 
being attractive. 

AttraCtor. n.f. [(tom attrat?.] The agent that attraCts ; 
a drawer. 

If the ftraws be in oil, amber draweth them not ; oil makes 
the ftraws to adhere fo, that they cannot rife unto the attrac- 
tor . m Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

A'ttrahent. n.f [attrabens, Lat.] That which draws. 

Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the fteel to its at- 
trabent. Glanville's Scepfts. 

A rTRECT a'tion. n.f. [ attretlatio , Lat.] Frequent handling./). 
Attributable, adj. [attribuo, Lat.] That which may be 
aferibed or attributed j afcribablc ; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Americans feems to be at- 
tributable to the migrations of the Seri. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To ATTRIBUTE, v. a [ attribuo , Lat.] 

To aferibe ; to give ; to yield. 

To their very bare judgment fomewhat a reafonable man 
would attribute , notwithftanding the common imbecillities 
which arc incident unto our nature. Hooker , b. ii. 

Wc attribute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy or 
contradiction in it. Power and wifdom have no repugnancy 
in them. Tillotjon. 

2 . To impute, as to a caufe. 

I have obferved a Campania determine contrary to appear- 
ances, by the caution and conduCt of a general, which were 
attributed to his infirmities. Temple. 

The imperfection of telefcopes is attributed to fpherical 
olaffes ; and mathematicians have propounded to figure them 
by the conical lections. Newton s Optuks. 


A V A 

ATTRIBUTE, n.f. [from to attribute.] 

The thing attributed to another, as perfection to the Si 
Being. 

Power, light, virtue, wifdom, and goodnefs, being all but 
tributes of one Ample effcnce, and of one God, we in all •!!' 
mire, and in part difeern. Sir IValtcr 

Your vain poets after did miftake, 

Who ev’ry attribute a god did make. Dryden's Tyr 1 ^, 
All the perfections of God are called his attributes - for H 
cannot be without them. Watt ft LthS 

2 . Quality ; adherent. 

They muft have thefe three attributes ; they muft be m C n of 
courage, fearing God, and hating covetoufnefs. ft. 

A thing belonging to another ; an appendant. 

His feeptre ftiews the force of temporal pow’r. 

The attribute to awe and majefty ; 

But mercy is above this feepter’d fway, 

It is an attribute to God himfelf. Shak. Merchant ofVeniu 
The fculptor, to diftinguilh him, gave him, what the m e ! 
dallifts call his proper attributes , a fpear and a ihield. 
Reputation; honour. 

It takes 

From our atchievcments, though perform’d at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shakefp.Homla 
Attribution, n.f. [from to attribute.] Commendation. 

If (peaking truth. 

In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution fhould the Douglas have, 

As not a foldier of this feafen’s ftamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. p f 

Attri'te. adj. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; worn by rubbing. 
Or by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Milton's Paradife LoH , b. x. 

Attri'teness. n.f. [from attrite.] The being much worn. 
Attrition, n.f. [attrition Lat ] 

l. The aCt of wearing things, by rubbing one agai nil another 
This vapour, afeending inceffantly out of the abyfs, and 


pervading the ftrata of gravel, and the reft, decays the bones 
nual attrition , fretting the faid bodies. Woodw. Bat. Hijicrp, 


and vegetables lodged in thofe ftrata ; this fluid, by its conn- 


The change of the aliment is eftcCIcd by attrition of the in- 
ward ftomach, and diffolvent liquor aflifted with heat. 

Arbutbnct on dlimenti. 

2 . [With divines.] Grief for fin, arifing only from the fear of 
punifhment ; the lowcft degree of repentance. 

To Attu'ne. v. a. [from tune.] 
i . To make any thing mufical. 

Airs, vernal airs. 

Breathing the fmell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves. Miltons Par. Lofl, k ir. 

T o tune one thing to another ; as, he attunes his voice to his 
harp. 

Attu rney. n.f Sec Attorney. 

Atwe'en. adv. or prep. [See Between.] Betwixt; between; 
in the midlf of two things. 

Herloofe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 

Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atween, 

Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Spenfer's Epitbnhio. 
At wi' xt. prep. [See Betwixt.] In the middle of two things. 
But with outrageous ftrokes did him reftrain, 

And with his body barr’d the way atwixt them twain. 

Fairy i i. 

To AVAIL, v. a. [from v a loir, Fr. to avail being nearly the 
fame thing with faire valoir.] 

1. To profit; to turn to profit; with of before the thing ufea. 

Then fhall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names, 

Places, and titles ; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r. Milton's Par. Lof,b- 

Both of them avail themfelves of thofe licences, which A- 
pollo has equally beftowed on them. Dryden’s Dtf r <J v f 

2. To promote ; to profper ; to aflift. 

Meantime he voyag’d to explore the will 
Of Jove on high Dodon a’s holy hill, t 

What means might beft his fafe return avail. Popes 
To Ava'il. v. n. To be of ufe ; to be of advantage. 

Nor can my ftrength avail, unlefs by thee 
Endu'd with force, 1 gain the victory. Dryden s 
When real merit is wanting, it avails nothing to ha v 'J* cn 
encouraged by the great. Pope's Preface to bis • 

Ava'il. n f [from to avail.] Profit ; advantage; 

For all that elfedid come, were fure to fail ; 

Yet would he further none but for avail. ^ , 

Spenfer’s Hubbard's ™ 

I charge thee. 

As heav’n fhall work in me for thine avail, » 

To tell me truly. Sbakefp. All’s well that en . 

T ruth, light upon this way, is of no more avail to us 
errour. 

Available, adj. [from qvail.] 

i. Profitable; advantageous. . .. 

All tilings fubjeft to action, the will docs fo far me in ^ 
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* rerfon jadgs them more to our blift. H«hr, i. I 

2 Powerful ; in force. r t Hooker, b i. 

SSX* bt^effions to aver. judg- 
ments; Lr much more then may 

Pow “ “ f I ’ romot,ns 

V ° A r ' « tS a word out of ufe. 

pr He did abafe id hi, the fovereignty into more fenutude 
towards that fee, than had been among us. » “ 

To Ava'le. v. n. To fink. 

But when his latter ebb gins to ava/e. 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves. d P en J‘ * 

A v a nt-cuard. n.f. [avantgarde, Fr.] The van; the firft 

b °The f hSfemen might iffue forth without difhirbance of the 
foot, and Uda avant-guard without fliufflmg wnh thejwtodoj 

A'VARICE. n.f. [avarice, Fr. avaritia, Lat.] Covetoufnefs ; 
infatiable defire. 

There grows 

In my moft ill compos’d affection, fuch 
A ftanchlefs avarice, that were 1 king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

This avarice of praife in times to come, 

Thofe long infuiptions crouded on the tomb. Dryd. fuv. 

Nor love his peace of mind deftroys, 

Nor wicked avarice os wealth. Dryden. 

Avarice is infatiable; and fo he went ftill pulhing on for 

L’EJl range. 

Avaricious.*#, [avarieieux, Fr.] Covetous; infatiably defirous. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious , falfe, deceitful. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
This fpeech has been condemned, as avaricious ; and Eufta- 
thius judges it to be fpoken artfully. Broome on the Odyffey. 
Avari'ciously. adv. [(tom avaricious.] Covctoufly. 
Avari'ciousness. n.f. [from avaricious.] The quality of be- 
ing avaricious. . 

Ava'st. adv. [from bajia^ Ital. it is enough, j Enough; ccafe. 

A word ufed among teamen. 

Ava'unt. inter jet?, [avaunt, Fr.] A word of abhorrence, by 
which any one is driven away. 

O, he is bold, and blufhes not at death ; 

Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! Sb. King John. 

After this procefs 
To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity 
Would move a monfter. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Miftrcfs 1 difmifs that rabble from your throne. 

Avaunt /—is Ariftarchus yet unknown ? Dunciad, b. iv. 
A'uburne. adj. [from aubotir, bark, br.J Brown; of a tan 
colour. 

Her hair i sauburne, mine is pcrfeCl yellow. Sh.T. G.ofVer. 

His auburne locks on either flioulder flow’d. 

Which to the fun’ral of his friend he vow’d. Dryd. Fables. 

Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o’erfhadow’d, thefe, as modern ufe 
Ordains, infus’d, an auburne drink compote, 

Wholefome, of dcaihlefs fame. Philips. 

.AUCTION, n.f [aucito, Lat.] 

1. A manner of laic in which one perfon bids after another, till 
fo much is bid as the feller is content to take. 

2. The things fold by auflion. 

Aik you why Phrine the whole auction buys ; 

Phrinc forefees a general excite. Pope. 

ToA'uction. v. a. [from auction.] To tell by auction 
A'uctionary. adj. [from aufiion.] Belonging to an auction. 
And much more lioneft, to be hir'd, and ftand. 

With auciionary hammer in thy hand, 

Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houlhold ftuff of picture’s price. Dryd. Juven. 
A'uctionier. n.f. [from auction.] The perfon that manages 
an auftion. 

A'uctive. adj. [from auDus, Lat.] Of an incrcafing quality. D. 
Aucupa'tion. n.f. [aucupatio, Lat.] Fowling; bird-catching. 
AUDA CIOUS, adj. [auda ieux, t r. audax, Lat.] Bold ; im- 
pudent ; daring ; always in a bad fenfe. 

Such is thy audacious wickcdnefs. 

Thy leud, peltiProus, and diffentious pranks. Shak. H. VI. 

I ill Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime. Dryden. 
Young ftudents, byaconftant labit of difputing, grow im- 
pudent and audacious, proud and difdainful. 

Watts's Impro ement of the Mind. 
Auda'ciously. adv. [from audacious.] Boldly; impudently. 


A U D 

An angel fhalt thou tec, , r i T 

Yet tear not thou, but (peak audfuioufiy. ^.Loves Lav. L. 
Audaciousness, n. f . [Irom audacious.] impudent. . 
a“pa'J“v. «./ [from auda.. Lat.] Spirit; boldocft; con- 

Lean, raw-bonM rafcals ! who would e’er fuppofe* 

They had fuch courage and audacity. Sbakefp. henry 
Great effects come of induftry and perfcvcrance ; for au- 
dacitv doth al moft bind and mate the weaker fort of minds. 

^ Bacons Natural Hiflory, N 902. 

For want of that freedom and audacity, neceflary in coiti- 
merce with men, his pcrfonal modefty overthrcwvjnm pub- 
lick aiftions. 

A'udible. adj [audibilis, Lat.] 

1. That which may be perceived by bearing. 

Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, and audibles upon ^ 
places of echo, which refemble in fome fort ^ cavern of the 

Bacon's Nat. hijtory , N” zb 3 . 

Eve, who unteen. 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament , . 

Difcover’d foon the place of her retire. P aradife Left, b. xi. 
Every fenfe doth not operate upon fancy with the fame torce. 

The conceits of vifibles are clearer and itronger than thn.e of 
audibles. Grew’s Cofnwlogia Sacra, b. 11. 

2. Loud enough to be heard. . . 

One leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, and fpeak- 
jn<r foftly, die water returned an audible echo. Bacon. 

A'udibleness. n.f [from audible.] Capablenefs of being 

A'udibly. adv. [from audible.] In fuch a manner as to be heard. 

And laft, the fum of all, my Father’s voice 
Audibly heard from hcav’n, pronounc’d me his. Par. Reg. 
A'udiENCE. n.f. [ audience , Fr.] 

1. The a£t of hearing or attending to any thing. 

' Now I breathe again 

Aloft the flood, and can give audience __ 

To any tongue, fpeak it of what it will. Shak. King John. 

Thus far his bold difeourfe, widiout contruul. 

Had audience. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. v. 

His look 

Drew audience , and attention ftill as night. 

Or fummer’s noon-tide air. Milton' s Par . Lojl, b. ii. 

2. The liberty of fpeaking granted ; a hearing. 

Were it reafon to give men audience , pleading for the over- 
throw of that which their own deed hath ratified? Hooker. 
According to the fair play of die world. 

Let me have audience : I am fent to <peak, 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king. Sbakefp. K. John . 

3. An auditory ; perfons collected to hear. 

Or, if the ftar of ev’ning, and the moon, 

Haftc to thy audience, night with her will bring 
Silence. Milton s Par. Loft, b. vii* 

The hall was filled with an audience of the greateft eminence 
for quality and politenefs. Addifon. Guard. N 3 1 1 5. 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a proper audience , 
even before the whole race of mankind. Atterbury s Sermons. 

4. The reception of any man who delivers a folemn meffage. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The teat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden's /isneid . 

Audience Court. A court belonging to the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, of equal authority with the arches court, diough infe- 
riour both in dignity and antiquity. The original of this court 
was, becaufe the archbilhop of Canterbury heard feveral cautes 
extrajudicially at home in his own palace ; in which, before he 
would finally determine any thing, heufually committed them 
to be difeufled by men learned in the civil and canon laws, whom 
thereupon he called his auditors : and fo in time it became the 
power of the man, who is called caufarum i.e got tor unique audien- 
tia Cantuarienfis auditor, feu ojji inalis. Cowel. 

A'udit. n.f. [iiom audit, he hears, Lat.] A final account. 

If they, which are accuftomed to weigh all tilings, (hall here 
fit down to receive our audit, die fum, which truth ainounteth 
to, will appear to be but this. Hooker , b. v. 

He took my father grofsly, full of bread, 

W'ith all his crimes broad blown, and fiufh as May ; 

And how his audit Hands, who knows fave heav’n ? Hamlet. 

I can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back rec -ive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bian. Sbakefp. Ccriolanus. 

To A'udit. v. a. [from audit.] To take an account finally. 
Bilhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take twelve pence. 

Ayliffe's Par ergon. 

I love exa<ft dealing, and let Hocus audit , he iaiows how the 
money was difburfed. Arbuthnofs Hift. of J. Bull. 

Audi'tion. n.f. [audit io, Lat.] Hearing. 

A'uditor. n.f. [ auditor , Lai.] 

1 . A hearer. 

Dear coufin, you that were laft day fo high in the pulpit 
againlt lovers, are you now' become fo mean an auditor ? 

Sidney, b. ii. 

What a play tow’rd ? I'll be an and tor ; 

An aitor too, perhaps. Sbakefp. Midfummer Bight's Dream. 
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This firft doctrine, though admitted by many of his audi- 
tors , is exprcfsly again It the Epicureans. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A i erfon employed to take an account ultimately. 

If you fulpcct my hulbundry, 

Call me before th’ exactoft auditors , 

And fet me on the proof. Shakefp. Timon. 

3. In ccclefiaftical law. 

The archbilhop’s ufage was to commit the difeufling of caufcs 
to certain pcrlons learned in the law, Itiled his auditors. 

Aylijfc's Par ergon. 

4. In the Hate. 

A king’s officer, who, yearly examining the accounts of all 
under-officcrs accountable, makes up a general book. Gomel. 

A uditory . adj. [auditorius, Lat.] That which has the power 
of hearing. 

Is not hiaring performed by the vibrations of fome medium, 
excited in ihe auditory nerves by the tremours of the air, and 
propagated thri ugh the capillanients of thole nerves ? Newton. 

A'uditor Y. n.f [ auditorium , Lat.] 

1. An audience ; a colleftion of perfons affembled to hear. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an auditory fit to be 
waited on, as you are, by both univerfities. South. 

Demades never troubled his head to bring his auditory to 
their wits, by dry reafon. L'Eftrange. 

Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire Grangers to the 
perfon whole death we now lament. Atterbury s Sermons. 

5. A place where leisures are to be heard. 

A'uditress. n.f [from, auditor.] The woman that hears; a 
Ihe hearer. 

Yet went Ihe not, as not with fuch difeourfe 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high : fuch pleafure Ihe referv’d, 

Adam relating, Ihe foie auditrefs. Milt. Par. Loft , b. viii. 

To Ave'l. v. a. [avdlo, Lat.] To pull away. 

The beaver in chafe makes fome divulfion of parts, yet arc 
not thefe parts avelled to be termed tefticles. Brown sVulg. Err. 

A've Mary, n f. [from the firft words of the falutation to the 
Blcfied Virgin, Ave Marie.] A form of worlhip repeated by 
the Romamfts in honour of the Virgin Mary. 

All his mind is bent on holinefs, 

To number Ave Maries on his beads. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

A'VENACE. n.f. [of avena, oats, Lat.] A certain quantity of 
oats paid to a landlord, inftead of fome other duties, or as a 
rent by the tenant. Did. 

To AVE'NGE. v. a. [vengcr, Fr.] 

1. To revenge. 


the accent on the fecond fyllable, as Watts obfen n ■ k 
generally placed on the firft.] 

1. A way by which any place may be entered. 

Good guards were fet up at all the avenues of the ci* - 
keep all people from going out. CJ„r„,A... , v!° 


Clarendon, 


Truth is a ftrong-hold, and diligence is laying fiege to *"' 
fo that it mull obfen e all the avenues and paffesto ,t. " c 
2. An alley, or walk of trees before a houfe. SUl ' 

To AVE R. v. a. [ averer , Fr. from verum , truth, Lat.] T 1 
clare pofitively', or peremptorily. 


The reafon of the thing is clear; 

Would Jove the naked truth aier. 

Then vainly the philofophcr avers. 

That reafon guides our deed, and inftinft theirs. 
How can we juftly uiff’rent caufes frame. 

When the effects entirely arc the fame ? 


Prior. 


We may aver , though the power of God be infinite^! 


Bentley's Sermoia, 


I will avenge me of mine enemies. Ifaiah , i. 24. 

They Hood againft their enemies, and were avenged of their 
adverfaries. Wifi. xi. 3. 

I will avenge the blood of Jezrcel upon the houfe of Jehu. 

Hofea, i. 4. 

2 . Topunilh. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder your audacious crime. Drydev. 

Ave'ngeance. n.f. [from avenge.] Puniflmient. 

This neglected fear 
Signal avengeance , fuch as overtook 
A mifer. ^ Philips. 

Ave'nge MENT. n.f. [from avenge] Vengeance; revenge. 

That he might work th’ avengement for his Ihame 
On thofe two caitives which had bred him blame. 

Spenfer’s Hubberd's Tale. 

All tliofc great battles which thou boafts to win 
Through ftrife and bloodlhed, and avengement 
Now praifed, hereafter thou (halt repent. Fairy Queen, l. i. 

Ave'nge r. n.f [from avenge.] 

1. Punilher. 

That no man go beyond his brother, becaufe that the Lord 
is the avenger of all fuch. 1 Thejf. iv. 6. 

, Ere this he had return’d, with fury driv’n 
By his avengers ; fince no place like this 
Can fit his punilhment, or their revenge. Par. Loft, b. x. 

2. Revenger ; taker of vengeance for 

The j uft avenger of his injured anceftors, the victorious Louis 
was darting his thunder. Dryden's Dufnjnoy. 

But juft difeafe to luxury fuccceds, 

And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds. Pope’s EJf. on M. 

A'vens. n.f. [caryophyllata, Lat.] The fame with herb bennet. 
The characters are ; It hath pennated or winged leaves ; the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, cut into ten fegments ; 
the flower confifts of five leaves, Ipreading open ; the feeds arc 
formed into a globular figure, each having a tail ; the roots are 
perennial, and fmell fweet. Thcfpecies are, 1. Common avers. 

2. Mountain averts, with large yellow flowers, Cfe. The firft 
fort grows wild in England, Scotland and Ireland ; but the fe- 
coriif fort came from the Alps. The firft is ufed in medicine, 
and in confeCtionary for fced-cakes. Mi liar. 

Aventure. n.f [a venture, Fr.] A mifchance, caufing a man’s 
death, without felony ; as when he is fuddenly drowned, or 
burnt, by any fudden difeafe falling into the fire or water. See 
Adventure. Cowel. 

A'venub. n.f [menu.', Fr. It is fometimes pronounced with 
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capacities of matter are within limits. 

AVERAGE, n f. [ averagium , Lat.] 

1. In law, that duty of fervice which the tenant is to pay to the 
king, or other lord, by his hearts and carriages. Chambers 

2. In navigation, a certain contribution that merchants and 
others proportionably make towards the Ioffes of fuch as have 
their goods call overboard for the fafety of the Ihip; or of the 
goods and lives of thofe in the Ihip, in a tempeft ; and this con- 
tribution feems to be fo called, becaufe it is fo proportioned 
after the rate of every man’s average or goods carried. Cosvd, 

3. A fmail duty which merchants, who fend goods in another 

man’s Ihip, pay to the malter thereof for his care of them, over 
and above the freight. Chamlen. 

4. A medium ; a mean proportion. 

Ave'rment. n.f. [from aver.] 

1. Eftablilhnicnt of any thing by evidence. 

'I’o avoid the oath, for averment of the continuance of fome 
eftate, which is eigne, the party will fuc a pardon .Bacon onAlitn. 

2. An offer of the defendant to juftify an exception, and the aft 

as well as the offer. Blount. 

Ave'rnat. n.f. A fort of grape. See Vine. 

Averrunca'tion. n.f. [from averruncate.] The act of root- 
ing up any thing. 

7 o Averru'nca 1 e. v. a. [averrunco, Lat.] To root up; t« 
tear up by the roots. 

Sure fome mifehief will come of it, 

Unlefs by providential wit. 

Or force, we averruncate it. Hudikos, 

Aversa'iion. n.f. [from averfor, Lat.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence; turning aw. y with deteftation. 

Hatred is the paffion of defiance, and there is a kind of aver, 
fation and hoftility included inits cffcnce. Sutb. 

2. It is moft properly ufed with from before the objeft of hate. 

There was a ft iff averfation in my lord of Eflex from apply- 
ing himfclf to the earl of Leicefler. JVottus. 

3. Sometimes with to, lefs properly. 

There is fuch a general averfation in human nature to con- 
tempt, that there is fcarce any thing more exafperating. I will 
not deny, but the excefs of the averfation may be levelled againft 
pride, Government of thefongiu, § 7. 

4. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

A natural and fecret hatred and averfation towards fociety, 
in any man, hath fomewhat of die favage bcaft. Bacon. 

Ave'rse. adj. [averfus, Lat.] 

1 . Malign ; not favourable. 

Their courage languilh’d, as their hopes decay’d, 

And Pallas, now averfe , refus’d her aid. Drydetis Amid. 

2. Not pleafed with; unwilling to; having fuch a hatred as to 
turn away. 

Has thy uncertain bofom ever ftrovc 
With the firft tumults of a real love ? 

Haft thou now dreaded, and now blefs’d his fway, 

By turns averfe, and joyful to obey ? °nsr. 

Averfe alike to flatter, or offend. 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. P' J ft‘ 

3. It has moft properly from before the objeft of averfion. 

Laws politick are never framed as they Ihould be, unlefs pre- 
fuming the will of man to be inwardly obftinate, rebellious, 
and averfe from all obedience unto the iacred laws of his nature. 

Hooker, b. 1. 

They believeJ all who objefted againft their undertaking] 0 
be averfe from peace. Clarendon, l - VUI * 

Thefe cares alone her virgin breaft employ, 

A. erf: from Venus and the nuptial joy. ‘ c !"' 

4. Very frequently, but improperly', to. 

He had, from the beginning of the war, been very averfe fi 
any advice of the privy council. Clarendon, b. un- 

Diodorus tells us of one Charondos, who was averfe to 
innovation, efpccially when it was to proceed from F art ‘p U ar 
perfons. Swift on the Diffenfins in Athens and Roost. 

Ave rsely, adv. [fron \ averfe.] 

1. Unwillingly. 

2. Backward ly. 


Not only they want thofe parts of fecrction, but it is e01lt 
ted aver fly, or backwaid, tv both fexes. Brawn's fufar err. 
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Avb'rsENKS. n.f. [from averfe.] UnwillingncA ; hackwardnefs. 
The corruption of nun is in nothing more man i left, than in 
his averjewfs to entertain any friend nop or familial ity with 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

Aversion, n.f [ averfion , Fr. ancrfo, I/at.] 

1 . Hatred ; diflike; deteftation ; fuch as turns away from the objeft. 

What if with like averfion I reject 
Riches and realms ? Milton's Par. Lcjl, b. ii. 

2. It is ufed moft properly with from before the object of hate. 

't hey had an inward averjtan from it, and were rcfolved to 
prevent it by all poffiblc means. Clarendon , b. viii. 

With men thefe conliderations arc ufually caufes of defpite, 
difdain, or averfion from others ; but with God, fo many rea- 
fons of our greater tuidernels towards others. Sprat's Sennons. 

The fame adhelion to vice, and averfion from goodnefs, will 
be a reafon for rejecting any proof whatfoever. Atterbury. 

3. Sometimes, lefs properly, with to. 

A freeholder is bred with an averfion to fubjeftion. Addifon. 
I might borrow illuftrations of freedom and averfion to re- 
ceive new truths from modern aftronomy. Watts. 

4. Sometimes with for. 

I he Lutqucfc would rather throw tlicmfclvos under the go- 
vernment of the Genoefe, than fubmit to a ftate for which 
they have fo great averfion. Addif on on Italy. 

This averfion of the people for the late proceedings of the 
commons, might be improved to good ufes. Swift. 

5. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

His averfion towards the houfe of York was fo predominant, 
as it found place not only in his councils but in his bed. Bacon. 

6. The caufe of averfion. 

They took great pleafure in compounding law-fuits among 
their neighbours; for which they W’ere the averfion of the 
gentlemen of the long robe. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of J. Bull. 

Self-love and reaifon to one end afpire ; 

Pain their averfion, pleafure their defire. Pope's EJf. on Man. 

To AVERT, v. a. [ averto , Lat.J 

1. To turn afide; to turn off. 

I befeech you 

7 ” avert your liking a more worthy way, 

Phan on a wretch. Shakefp. King Lear. 

At this, for the laft time. Hie lifts her hand, 

__ Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. Dryden. 

2. 7 ’o put by, as a calamity. 

O Lord 1 avert whatfoeyer evil our fwerving may threaten 
unto his church. _ Hooker, b. iv. 

Diverfity of conjectures made many, whofe conceits averted 
from themfelvcs the fortune of that war, to become carelcfs 
and fecure. Knolles’s Hifiory of the Turks. 

Thefe affections earneftly fix our minds on God, and for- 
cibly aveit from us thofe things which are difpleafing to him, 
and contraty to religion. Sprat’s Sermons. 

1 hro threaten <i lands they wild deftru£tion throw. 

Till ardent prayer averts the publick woe. Prior. 

Ai>f. n.f. [of alf, Dutch. J A fool, or filly fellow. Dill. 

A uger. n.f [egger, Dut.J A carpenter’s tool to bore holes with. 
1 he auger hath a handle and bit ; its office is to make great 
round holes. When you ufe it, the fluff you work upon is 
commonly laid low under you, that you may the eaficr ufe 
yo'ii itrer.gth ; for in twifting the hit about by the force of 
both your hands, on each end of the handle one, it cuts great 
chips out of the Huff. Macon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Aught, pronoun, [auhr, aphr, Saxon. It is fometimes, impro- 
perly, written ought.] Any thing. 

If I can do it. 

By aught that I can fpcak in his difpraife, 

-She iliall not long continue love to him. Sh. T. G. of Verona 
I hey may, hr aught I know, obtain fuch fubftancesas may 
induce the chym.fts to entertain other thoughts. bJc. 

ut go, my fon, and fee if aught be wanting 

To AUGMtoN r ther S r riC,U!s ‘ T - fifin' s Cato. 

Some cuffed weeds her cunning hand did know, 

I hat could augment his harm, cncreafe his pain. Fairfax 
Rivers, though they continue the denomination of thei/nrft 
fiream, have ftreams added to them in tlicir paffugc, which cn 

To Tv H f‘ C ™“ ^ «/ 

I.‘ ‘ , 1 0 cn creafe ; to grow bigger. 

But as his heat with running did augment. 

Much more h,s light encreas’d his hot dciire. Sidney 

1 he rocks are from their old foundations rent ; 

The winds redouble, and the rains augment ; 

the waves on heaps are dalh’d. “ n,,d Virn ',1 r 

Aucment. n.f [augmentum, Lat.] ° ^ 

1. Encreafe. 

2 . State of encreafe. * * y ‘ n S ltr - 

but proper, when ° f inn ‘ lmn )f. ions 

Aocmenta'tion ,• r P s h au s me,:t - IPijem . 

‘ ° L " 10 WOuld bc zcalous * l S=nuft regular troops after a 
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peace, will promote an augmentation of thofe on foot. Addifone 

2. The ftate of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one embryo capable 
of fo prodigioufly' vail augmentation, while another is confined 
to the minutenefs of an in fuff. Bentley s Sermons. 

3. 7 ’hc thing added, by which another is made bigger. 

By being glorified, it docs not mean that he doth receive any 
augmentation of glory at our hands ; but his name we glorify, 
when we teftify our acknowledgment of his glory. Hooker. 
Augmentation Court. A court eredtod by king Henry the 
eight, for the increafe of the revenues of his crown, by the 
fuppreffion of monafteries. Did. 

A'ugre. n.f. A carpenter’s tool. See Auger. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your franchifes, whereon you flood, confin’d 
Into an augre’s bore. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Augre-hole. n.f. [from augre and hole.] A hole made by bor- 
ing with an augre. 

What Ihould bc fpoken here, 

"Where our fate hid within an augre-hole. 

May rulh and feize us ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

A'UGUR. n.f. [augur, Lat.] One who pretends to predict by 
omens, particularly by the flight of birds. 

W hat fay the augurs ? 

— They would not have you ftir forth to-day : 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth. 

They could not find a heart within the beall. Shak. J. Cafi 
Calchas, the facred feer, who had in view 
Things prefent and die pall, and things to come foreknew : 
Supreme of augurs. “ Dryden's Fables. 

As I and mine confult thy augur , 

Grant the glad omen ; let thy fav’rite rife 
Propitious, ever foaring from the right. Prior. 

To A'ugur. v. n. [from augur.] Togucfs; to conjcdfurc by 
figns. 

The people love me, and the fea is mine, 

My pow’r’s a crefeent, and my aug’ring hope 

Says it will come to the full. Shakefp. Ant. andCleopat. 

bought for a crown and bright Lavinia’s bed ; 

So will I meet thee hand to hand oppos’d ; 

My aug'ring mind affures the fame fuccefs. Dryd.K. Arthur. 
To A ugurate. v. n. [auguror. Lat.] To judge by augury. 
Augura TiON. n f. [from augur.] The pradtice of augury- 
or of foretelling by events and prodigies. 

And Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs, when he 
con inued the tripudiary augurations. Brawn’s Vulgar Err ours. 
Augurer. n.f. [from augur.] The fame with augur. 

Thefe apparent prodigies. 

The unaccuftom’d terrour of this night. 

And the perfuafion of his augurers , ° 

May hold him from the capitol to-day. Shakefp. Julius CM. 
Augurial. adj. [from augury.] Relating to augury. 

• il l "' S ^ oun ^ at * on were built the conclufions of fouthfayers- 
in their augurial and tripudiary divinations. Brown’ s Vuig.' Err. 
o A ugurise. v. n. [from augur.] To pradtife divination by 
A/ au 2 ur y- . Did 

A bSm° US ‘ ° dj ' [ fr0m au S ur -1 Predicting; prefeient; forc- 

<-p. c • ,,, r S ° fear ’ d 

1 he fair-man d horfes, that they flew back, and their chariots 
turn d, 

Prefagtng in their augur ous hearts the labours that they 
mourn d. Tr j 

A'ugury. n.f [augurium, Lat.] 

1. 1 he aft of prognofticating by omens or prodigies. 

ie winds are chang’d, your friends from dancer free. 

Or I renounce my Ikill in augury. Dryden's JEneid. 

£>he knew by augury divine, 

Venus would fail in herdeficn. o„ 

2. The rules obferved by augurs.° wft. 

fu ch.an averfion to ye, that you arc parti- 
cularly excluded out of all auguries. T' pa r 

3. An omen or prediftion. Ljtrange. 

Tin • . . r ^ b y ^ ace and th y behaviour, 

Vhich, ifmy augury deceive me not, 

^ U to S r ? ^K b a eed u ,g " 1 Sha *f' Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
y hat if this death, which is for him defien d, J 

Had been your doom (far bc that augury f) 

And you not, Aurengzebe, condemn’d to die. Dnd n 
1 he pow’rs we both invoke, 

J o you, and yours, and mine, propitious be. 

And firm our purpofe with an augury. Dndm'< 

A S[ LatJ Grit £& 

1 he I rojan chief appear’d in open fight, ; ^ ‘ S2 * 

Aiiguft in vifage, and firenely bright ; 

His mother goddefs, with her hands divine, 
from January induhve.* ‘ ' , bo name of the eight month 
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Auguji was dcJicatcd to the honour of Auguftus Cxfar, be- 
caufe, in the fame month, he was created conful, thrice tri- 
umpher in Rome, fubdued Egypt to the Roman empire, and 
made an end of civil wars ; being before called SextUis, or the 
fixth from March. Pcacham. 

Augu'stness. n.f. [from augufl.] Elevation of look ; dignity; 
loftinel’s of mien or afpedl. 

A'viary. n.f. [from avis , Lat. a bird ] A place inclofed to 
keep birds in. 

In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, the Italians 
beftow vaft cxpence ; including great lcope of ground, variety 
of bulhes, trees of good height, running waters, and fome- 
times a ftove annexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 

IVotton's Architedure. 
Look now to your aviary ; for now the birds grow Tick of 
their feathers. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Avi'dity. n.f. [aviditc, Fr. aviditas, Lat.] Greedinefs; eager- 
nefs; appetite; infatiable defire. 

A'vitoijs. adj. [avitus, Lat.] Left by a man’s anceftors ; an- 
cient. Did . 

To Avi'ze. v. a. [avifcr,Yr.] A word out of ufe. 
l. To counfel. 

With that, the hufbandman ’gan him avizc. 

That it for him was fitted exercife. Spcnf Hubb. Talc. 

1. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink himfelf; s'avifer, Fr. 
But him avizing , he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather chofe, with fcornful fliame. 

Him to avengs. Spenfer s Hubberd’s Tale. 

3. To confider. 

No power he had to ftir, nor will to rife. 

That when the careful knight ’gan well avize , 

He lightly left the foe. dairy Queen, b. i. 

A'ukward. Sec Awkward. 

Auld. adj. [alb. Sax.] A word nowobfolcte; but dill ufed in 
the Scotch dialed. 

’Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 

Then take thine aidd cloak about thee. Shakcfp. Othello. 
Aule'tick. adj. [auleticus, Lat.] Belonging to pipes. Did. 
A'ulick. adj. [aulicus, Lat.] Belonging to the court. 

Auln. n.f. [aulne, Fr.] A French meafure of length; an ell. 
To Auma'il. v. a. [from meddle , Fr. the melh ot a net; whence 
a coat of amail, a coat with network of iron.] 1 o variegate ; 
to figure. 

In golden buskins of coftly cordwaine. 

All hard with golden bendes, which were entail d 

With curious anticks, and full fair aumail d. I airy Queen. 

Au'mbrv. See Ambry. 

Aunt. Fr. emuta^ Lut.} A father or mothers hi- 

ter ; correlative to nephew or niece. 

Who meets us here ? my niece Plantagenct, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo’fter. Shah. R. III. 

She went to plain work, and to purling brooks. 

Old falhion’d halls, dull aunts, and croaking rooks. Pope. 
AVOCA DO, n. f. [Span. Perftea, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
This plant hath a rofe-fhaped flower, confiding of feveral 
leaves, which are ranged in a circle ; from whofe middle rifes 
the pointal, which afterwards becomes a foft, flcfhy, pear-diaped 
fruit, in which is an hard done or feed, having two lobes, 
which is included in a membrane or pericardium. 

The tree throws in great plenty in the Spanilh Wed Indies, 
as alfo in the ifland of Jamaica; and hath been tranfplanted in- 
to the Englilh fcttlemcnts in America, upon account of its 
fruit, which is verv nccelTary for the fupport of life. The 
fruit is of itfelf very infipid, for which reafon they generally 
eat it with the juice of lemons and fugar, to give it a poignan- 
cy This tree, in warm countries where it is planted, grows to 
the height of thirty feet, with a trunk as large as common 
apple-trees ; the bark fmooth and of an alh colour ; the branches 
are befet with pretty large oblong fmooth leaves, of a deep 
orecn colour throughout the year- I he flowers and fi uit are 
produced towards the extremity of the branches. Millar. 
To A'VOCATE. v. a. [avoco, Lat.] To call off from buh- 

nefs; to call away. r . , , 

Their divedure of mortality difpenfes them from thole la- 
borious and avocating duties to didreffed chridians, and their 
fccular relations, which are Jure requiiite. °) 

Avoca'tion. n. f. [from avocate. ] 

1. The a& of calling afiJe. 

The budle of bufinefs, the avocations at our fenfes, and the 
din of a clamorous world, arc impediments. Clanville sScep. 

Stir up that remembrance, which his many avocations of bu- 
finefs have caufed him to lay afide. Dryd. Aurengz. Pref. 

2. The bufinefs that calls ; or the call that fummons away. 

It is a fubiedl that we may make fomc progrefs in its con- 
templation within the time, that the ordinary time of life, and 
the permiflion of neccllary avocations , a man ^ay employ in 
fuch a contemplation. Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

God does frequently inject into the foul defied impulks to 
duty, and powerful avocations from fin. South. 

By the fecular cares and avocations which accompany mar- 
riage, the clergy have been fumilhed with skill common 
life. 
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To AVOID, v.a. [wider, Fr.] 

1. To fhun ; to efcape. 

The wil’dom of pleafing God, by doing what he commands, 
and avoiding what he forbids. Tillotfm. 

2. To endeavour to Ihun. 

The fadiion of the world is to avoid cod, and you encoun- 
ter it. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

3. To evacuate; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow? pray you, avoid the 
houfe. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

If any rebel Ihould be required of the prince confederate, 
the prince confedederate Ihould command him to avoid the 
country. Bacon's Henry VII. 

He defired to fpeak with fome few of us : whereupon fix of 
us only dayed, and the red avoided the room, bacon's N. Atl. 

4. Tooppofe; to hinder effedf. 

The removing that which caufed putrefadhon, doth prevent 
and avoid putrefaction. Bacons Nat. Hijl. N° 340, 

To Avoid, v.n. 

1. To retire. 

And Saul cad the javelin ; for he faid, I will finite David 
even to the wall with it : and David avoided out of his pre- 
fcnce twice. 1 ham. xviii. 1 1. 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Bidiopricks are not included under benefices : fo that if a 
perfon takes a bilhoprick, it does not avoid by force of that law 
of pluralities, but by the ancient common law. 

Aylijfe's Parergon Juris Canonici, 
Avoidable, adj. [from avoid.] I hat which may be avoided, 
Ihunned, or cfcaped. 

Want of exadtnefs in fuch nice experiments is fcarce avoid- 
able. . Boyle. 

To take feveral tilings for granted, is hardly avoidable to any 
one, whofe task it is to Ihew the fallehood or improbability of 
any truth. Locke. 

Avo'idance. n.f. [from avoid.] 

1 . The adt of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give us vigour in the purfuit of what is 
good, or in the avoidance of what is hurtful. IVattis Logick. 

2. The courfe by which any thing is carried off. 

For avoidances , and drainings of water, where there is too 
much, we (hall (peak of. Bacon's Nat. Hi/lory, N° Ooo. 

Avo ider. n.f [from avoid.] 

1 . The perfon that avoids, or lhuns any thing. 

2. The perfon that carries any thing away. 

3. The veffcl in which things are carried away. 

Avo'idless. adj. [from avoid.] Inevitable; that which cannot 

be avoided. . 

That avoidlefs ruin in which the whole empire would be in- 
volved. Dennis’s Letters. 

Avoirdupo'is. n.f. [avoir du poids, Fr.] A kind of weight, 
of which a pound contains fixteen ounces, and is in proportion 
to a pound Troy, as feventeen to foie teen. All the larger and 
coarfer commodities are weighed by avoirdupois weight. 

Chambers. 

Probably the Romans left their ounce in Britain, which is 
now our avoirdupois ounce : for our I roy ounce we had clfe- 
u .| iere . Arbutlmot on Coins. 

Avola'tion. n.f [from avolo, to fly away, Lat.] I head! of 
flying away; flight; efcape. 

Xhcfe airy vegetables are made by the relicks or plantal 
emiflives, whofe avolation was prevented by the condenfed en- 
clofure. Glanville’s Scep/is, c. yn. 

Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, only fignify 
a nluvious air hindering the avolation of the favillous particles. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Avo'uch. v.a. [avouer,Yr. for this word wc now gene- 
rally fay vouch.] 

1. To affirm ; to maintain ; to declare peremptorily. 

They boldly avouched that themfelves only had the truth, 
which they would at all times defend. Hooker , Pref. 

Wretched though 1 feem, 

I can produce a champion that will prove 

What is avou bed here. Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. To produce in favour of another. _ • «. 

Such antiquities could have been avouched for the Into. 

n Spenfer s Ireland. 

2. To vindicate ; to juftify. , . 

You will think you made no offence, if the duke avouch the 
juftice of your dealing. Shakefp. Meafure for Meajwrt. 

Avo'uch. rt.J. [from die verb.] Declaration; evidence. 

I might not this believe. 

Without the fenfible and try' A avouch 

Of mine own eyes. Shakefp. Hamid. 

Avo'uchable. adj. [from avouch.] That may be avouched. 
Avo'ucheR. n.f. [from avouch.] He that avouches. 

To AVO'W. v. a. [avouer, Fr.] To declare With confidenc , 

to juftify ; not to diffemble. 

His cruel ftepdame feeing what was done. 

Her wicked days with wretched knife did en.l ; .* 

In death avowing th’ innocence of her foil. Fairy <■ ’ 

He that delivers them mentions his doing it upon lu> 

2 partial-* 
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particular knowledge, or the relation of fome credible perloii, 
avowing it upon his" own experience. Boyle. 

Left to myfelf, I mult avow, I ftrove. 

From publick (Lame to skreen my fecret love. Dryden. 

Such affertions proceed from principles which cannot be 
avowed by thofc who are for preferving church and Hate. Swift. 

Then blaz’d his fmothcr’d flame, avow’d and bold. Thcrnf 

Avo'w able. adj. [from avoiv.] That which may be openly de- 
clared ; that which may be declared without fliame. 

Avo'wal. n.f. [from avow.] Jullificatory declaration ; open 
declaration. 

Avo'wedly. adv. [from avow.] In an avowed manner. 

Wilniot could not avowedly have excepted againft the other. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

Avowe'e. n.f [avoid, Fr.] He to whom die right of advow- 
fon of any church belongs. Did. 

Avo'wer. n.f. [from avtr.v.] He that avows or juftifies. 

Virgil makes /F.neas a bold avtnuer of his own virtues. Dryd. 

Avo'wry. n.f [from avow.] Inlaw, is where one takes a dif- 
trefs for rent, or other thing, and the other fucs replevin. In 
which cafe the taker Ihall juftify, in his plea, for what caufe he 
took it; and, if he took it in his own right, is to Ihew it, and 
lo avow the raking, which is called his avowry. Chambers. 

Avo'wsal. n.f. [from avow.] A confeflion. Did. 

Avo'ivtry. n.f. [See Advowtry.] Adultery. 

A'urate. n.f. A fort of pear; which fee. 

Aurelia, n.f. [Lat.] A term ufed forthc firft apparent change 
of the cruca, or maggot of any fpecies of infedts. Chambers. 

The folitary maggot, found in the dry heads of teafel, is 
fometimes changed into the aurclia of a butterfly, fometimes 
into a fly-cafe. Ray on Creation. 

A'uricle. n.f. [ auricula , Lat.] 

;. The external ear, or that part of the ear which is prominent 
from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart ; being two mufcular caps, 
covering the two ventricles thereof ; thus called from the re- 
femblancc they bear to the externa! ear. They move regu- 
larly like the heart, only in an inverted order ; their fyftole 
correfponding to the diaftole of the heart. Chambers. 

Blood Ihould be ready to join with the chyle, before it reaches 
the right auricle of the heart. * Ray on Creation. 

Auri'cula. n.f. See Bears ear. 

Awri'cular. n.f. [from auricula, Lat. the car.] 

1. Within the fenfe or reach of heat ing. 

You Ihall hear us confer, and by an auricular affurance have 
your latisfaflion. ' Shakefp. King Lear. 

2. Secret; told in the ear; as auricular confeflion. 

Auri'cularly. adv. [from auricular.] In a (ccret manner. 

Thefe will foon confefs, and that not awricularly , but in a 
loud and audible voice. Decay of Piety. 

Auri ferous, adj. [aurifer, Lat.] That which produces gold. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines. 

Whence many a burfting ftream auriferous plays. Thomfon. 

Auriga'tion. n.f. [auriga, Lat.] The act or practice of driv- 
mg carriages. Dia% 

Auri pigmentum. See Orpiment. 

AURC/RA. n.f [Lat.] 

1. A fpecies of crowfoot; which fee. 

2 i^ hcg0ddcfs tll2t0 P cns the gates of day; poetically, themorn- 

Aurora flieds, 

r, ; Ju D s ’ Idling banks the rofy Ihower. Thomfon' s Summ. 

AURORA Borealis . See Streamers. 

AVRUM fulminans. [Latin.] A preparation made by diffolv- 
ing gold in aqua regia, and precipitating it with fait of tar- 
tar ; whence a very fmall quantity of it becomes capable, by a 
moderate heat, ot giving a report like that of a piftol. Quincy. 

Some aurum fulminans the fabrick Ihook. Garth 

A |iSS IOIi ' I ’ fr0m f cuht ' L;lt J A hearkening or 

A'USPICK. n.f. [aufpicium, Lat.] Did. 

1. The omens of any future undertaking drawn from birds. 

2. 1 rotection ; favour Ihewn by profperous men. 

Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 

By whole high aufpice Rome hath flood 


AUT 


So Ion 


3- Influence ; good derived to others from die JityZ" 


tron. 
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But fo may he live long, that town to fwav, 

VV hich by his aufpice they will nobler make, 

AuspFcfir 11 ! lat r? their Dryd. Ann. Mfr. 

a» Rclitin2 to 

J- With omens of fuccefs. 

bC8inninss > 

2. 1 rofperous; fortunate ; applied to perfims 

c. „ T ao, [ s f hicf ! thy race in times to come, 
ohall fpread the conquefts of imperial Rome P> r .U K -j 
3- i,„ di ; opitious . P p , )IW “ fu ^.^. 

f ortune play upon thy profp’rous helm, 

Vci. I y aUjplC ‘° US miftrcfs ! Shak ‘fP- well that ends well. 


4. Lucky; happy; applied to things. 

I’ll deliver all, 

And proinife you calm Teas, aufpicious gales, . 

And (ail . expeditious. Shakefp. Tetripejlt 

A pure, an a&ive, an aufpicious flame, 

And bright as heav'11 from whence the bleffing came. 

Rofcommorti 

Two battles your aufpicious caufe has won ; I 
Thy fword can perfect what it has begun ; \ 

And, from your walls, diflodge that haughty fon. ) Dryden. 
Auspi'ciously. adv. [from aufpicious.] Happily; profperoufly ; 
with profperous omens. 

Auspi'ciousness. n.f. [from aufpicious.] Profpcrity; happi- 
nefs. 

AUSTETE. adj. [ aujlcrus , Lat.J 

1. Severe; hadh; rigid. 

When men rcprelbnt the Divine nature, as an auflcre and 
rigorous mailer, always lifting up his hand to take vengeance > 
fuch conceptions mult unavoidably raife terrour. Rogers • 

Auflcre Saturn i us, fay, 

From whence this wrath? or who controuls thy fway ? Pope. 

2. Sower of tafte ; harlh. 

Th’ aujlerc and pond’rous juices they fublime, 1 

Make them alcend the porous foil, and climb > 


The orange-tree, the citron, and the lime. 
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Aujicre wines, diluted with water, cool more than water a- 
lone, and at the fame time do not relax. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

Auste'rely. adv. [from auflcre.] Severely; rigidly. 

Ah ! Luciana, did he tempt thee fo ? 

Might’ft thou perceive auftcrely in his eye. 

That he did plead in earned, yea or no ? 

Look’d he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily ? 

Shakefp. Comedy of Errours % 
Hypocrites auftcrely talk 

Of purity, and place, and innocence. Paradife Lofl , b. iv. 

Auste'reness. n. f. [from aufterc.] 

1 . Severity ; ftri&ncfs ; rigour. 

My unfoil’d name, th’ aufterenefs of my life. 

May vouch againft you ; and my place i’ th’ ftate 
W ill fo your accufation overweigh. Shak. Meafure for M. 

2. Roughncfs in tafte. 

Auste'rity. n.f. [from auftere.] 

1. Severity; mortified life; ftridbiels. 

Now, Marcus Cato, our new conful’s fpy, 

W hat is your fower aufterity lent ^explore r B. Johnf Catil. 

What was that fnaky-headed Gorgon Ihicld 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin. 

Wherewith Ihe freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone, 

But rigid looks of chafte aufterity , 

And noble grace, that dalh’d brute violence 
With fudden adoration and blank awe ? Milton. 

"T his prince kept the government, and yet lived in this con- 
vent with all the rigour and aufterity of a capuchin. Add. Italy • 

2. Cruelty ; harlh difeipline. 

Let not aufterity breed fervile fear ; 
f No wanton found offend her virgin ear. Rofcommon. 

A'ustral. adj. [auftralis, Lat.] Southern; as the aujlral figns. 

To A'ustralize. v. n. [from auftcr, the fouth wind, Lat.] To 
tend towards the fouth. 

Steel and good iron difeover a verticity, or polary faculty ; 
whereby they do feptentriate at one extreme, and auftralize at 
another. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii.c. 2. 

A us trine, adj. [from auftrinus, Lat.] Southern ; louthernly. 

Aut he ntical. adj. [from authentick.] The fame with au~ 
thentick. 

Of ftatutes made before time of memory, wc have no authen- 
tical records, but only tranferipts. Hale's Common Law of Engl. 

Authentically, adv. [from authentieal.] After an authen- 
tick manner ; with all the circumftances requiiite to procure 
authority. 

This point is dubious, and not yet authentically decided. 
n . Brown’s Vulgar Eirours, b. ii c. c. 

Confidence never commands or forbids any thing authentic 
f a . f \ “Ut there is fome law of God which commands or for- 
bids it firft. g sutf 

Authe'nticalness. n.f [from authentieal.] The quality of 
being autramtick ; genuinenefs; authority. 

Nothing can be more plcafant than to fee a circle of thefe 
virtuofo s about a cabinet of medals, dcfcanting upon the va- 
lue, rarity, and authentiealnefs of the feveral pieces. 

a„~ / „ Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Authenticity, n.f. [from authentick.] Authority; genuine- 
nefs ; the being authentick. v ; * 

AUTHEJITICK . adj. [ authenticus , Lat.J That which has 
every tiling icquifitc to give it authority, as an authentick re- 

riShdefh ‘ S If 4 m °P pt)fit ' 0n to an >' thi "g by which autho- 
of p^rfom. X W ’ n0t counttr f‘B. It is never ufed 

I liou art wont his great authentick will 
Interpreter through higheft heav’n to bring. Par. Lofl b. iii 
She joy d th authentick news to hear, ^ ’ 

Ol what Ihe guefs’d before, with jealous fear. Cowley. 

But 
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But ccnfurc’s to be underftood 
Th’ authentick mark of the elect, 

Thepublick (lamp heav'n fets on all that’s great and good. Sivift. 
Authe'ntickly. adv. [from authentick .] After an authentick 
manner. 

Authe'ntickness. n. f. [from authentick.] The fame with 
authenticity. 

A'UTHOR. n.f. [auflor, Lat.] 

1. The firft beginner or mover of any thing; he to whom any 
thing owes its original. 

That law, the author and obferver whereof is one only God, 
to be bleffed for ever. Hooker , b. i. 

The author of that which caufeth another thing to be, is 
author of that thing alfo which thereby is caufcd. Hooker , b. iii 

I'll never 

Be fuch a gofling to obey inftinct ; but Hand 
As if a man was author of himfelf, 

And knew no other kin. Shakefp. Coriolemus. 

Thou art my father, thou my author , thou 
My being gav’ft me ; whom fhould I obey. 

But thee ? Milton's ParadifeLofl , b. ii. 

But Faunus came from Picus, Picusdrew 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 

Thus king Latinus, in the third degree. 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden , /Eneid vii. 

If the worlhipof falfe Gods had not blinded the heathen, in- 
ftcad of teaching to worfhip the fun, and dead heroes, they 
would have taught us to worlhip our true Author and benefac- 
tor, as their anceflors did under the government of Noah and 
his fons, before they corrupted thcmfclvcs. Newton's Upticks. 

2. The efficient; he that effects or produces any thing. 

That which is the ftrength of their amity, (hall prove the 
immediate author of their variance. Shakefp. Antony anclClcopat. 
Now while the tortur’d favage turns around. 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound ; 

The wound’s great author clofe at hand provokes 
His rage. ~ Dryden s Fables. 

From his loins 

New authors of diflention fpring ; from him 
Two branches, that in liofting long contend 
For fov’reign fway. Philips. 

3. Tlje hr ft writer of any thing ; diftinct from the tranflator or 
compiler. 

To ftand upon every point in particulars, belongeth to the 
firft author of the ftory. f Mace. ii. 30. 

An author has the choice of his own thoughts and words, 
which a tranflator has not. Dryden. 

4. A writer in general. 

Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 

That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Autho'ritatiye. adj. [from authority.] 

Having due authority. 

Having an air of authority. _ 

I dare not give them the authoritative title of aphonfms, 
which vet may make a reafor.ablc moral prognoftick. IVotton. 

The two worthies have done mifehief, the mock authorita- 
tive manner of the one, and the infipid mirth of the other. 

Swift's Examiner , N D 1 5 . 

AUTHORITATIVELY. adv. [from authoritative.] 

1. In an authoritative manner ; with a fhew of authority. 

2. With due authority. , 

No law that is foreign binds here in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and authoritatively engrafted, into the law of England. 

Hale’s Hi/lory of Law. 

Autho'ritativknESS. n.f [horn authoritative.] An adling 
by authority ; authoritative appearance. DU> . 

Autho'rity. n.f. [ auftoritas , Lat.] 

1. Legal power. 

Idle old man. 

That ftill would manage thofe authorities , 

That he hath given away ! Shakef. King Lear. 

I know, my lord. 

If law, authority, and pow’r deny not. 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. Shakefp. Mcrch. of / en. 
Power arifing from ftrength, is always in thofe that arc go- 
verned, who are many : but authority arifing from opinion, is in 

thofe that govern, who arc few. em P 1 * 

Adam’s" fovereignty, that by virtue of being proprietor of 
the whole world, he had any authority over men, could not have 
been inherited by any of his children. oc e - 

2. Influence ; credit. . . , . r 

The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, where thofe 

that call themfelves civil and rational, go out of their wtys b> 

the authority of example. 

3 ‘ ‘’Bml fhffcr not a woman to teach, nor to ufurp authority 
over the man, but to be in filcncc. * 

4. Support ; juftification ; countenance. 

Do’ft thou expect' th’ authority of their voices, 

Whofe filent wills condemn thee ? Ben. Johnf. Catiline. 

5 ‘ T Somethmg I have heard of this, which I would be glad to 
find by fo fwcet an authority confirmed. Sidney, b. 11. 


1. 
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\Vc urge authorities in things that need not, and introduce 
the teftimony of ancient writers, to confirm tilings evidently 
believed. Brown’s V utgar Errours, b. i. c . 6 

Having been fo hardy as to undertake a charge againll the 
philofophy of the fchools, I was liable to have been overborn 
by a torrent of authorities. Glanville’s Sccpfis icicutifea , P r ,r 
6. Weight of teftimony ; credibility. 

They confider the main confcnt of all the churches in the 
whole world, witneffing the facrcd authority of fcripturcs, ever 
fithence the firft publication thereof, even till this prefent day 
and hour. Hooker , b. v. § 22. 

Authorization, n.f. [from authorize.] Eftablilhment by 
authority. 

The obligation of laws arifes not from their matter, but 
from their admiffion and reception, and authorization in this 
kingdom. Hale's Hijloty of Law. 

To A uthorize, v. a. [autorifer, Fr.] 

1. To give authority to any perfon. 

Milking hcrfelf an impudent fuitor, authorizing herfelf very 
much, with making us fee, that all favour and power depended 
upon her. Sidney, b. ii. 

Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 

Till fome fafe crifis authorize their (kill. Dryden. 

2. To make any thing legal. 

Yourfelf firft made that title which I claim, 

Firft bid me love, and authoriz'd my flame. Dryd. Aurengz. 

My prayers are heard 1 , 

And I have nothing farther to defirc, 

But Sancho’s leave to authorize our marriage. Dryd. Sp. Fr. 
To have countenanced in him irregularity and difobedicnce 
to that light which he had, would have been, to have authorized 
diforder, confufion, and wickednefs in his creatures. Locke. 

3. To eftablifh any thing by authority. 

Lawful it is to devife any ceremony, and to authorize any 
kind of regiment, no fpecial commandment being thereby vio- 
lated. Hooker, b. iii. §. 4. 

Thofe forms arc heft which have been longelt received and 
authorized in a nation by cuftom and ufe. Temple. 

4. To juftify ; to prove a thing to be right. 

All virtue lies in a power of denying our own defircs, where 
reafon does not authorize them. Locke. 

5. To give credit to any perfon or thing. 

Although their intention be fincere, yet doth it notorioufly 
ftrengthen vulgar errour, and authorize opinions injurious unto 
truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 9. 

Be a perfon in vogue with the multitude, lie fliall authorize 
any nonfenfe, and make incoherent fluff, feafoned with twang 
and tautology, pafs for rhetorick. South , 

Auto'cr asy. n.f. [*/Tf**» 1 iiit, from dm Or, felf, and * 5 -a'r®-, 
power.] Independent power ; fupremacy. Ditt. 

Autogra'phical. adj. [from autography.] Of one’s own 
writing. Diff. 

Auto'graphy. n.f. [xvhyfuQ'm, from a'Ji'r, and to write.] 
A particular perfon’sown writing; or the original of atreatife, 
in oppofition to a copy. 

Auto'logy. n.f [auioXoywt.] A fpeaking of, or to one’s own 
felf. " Diet. 

Automa'ticax. adj. [from automaton.] Belonging to an au- 
tomaton ; having the power of moving themfelves. 
Auto'maton. n.f. [m/lapalor. In the plural, automata.] A ma- 
chine that hath the power of motion within itfelf, and which 


ftands in need of no foreign affiftance. fjjuincy. 

For it is greater to underftand the art, whereby the Almighty 
governs the motions of the great automaton, than to have learned 
the intrigues of policy. Glanville’s Sccpfis Scientifca, Pref. 

The particular circumftances for which the automata of this 
kind arc moft eminent, may be reduced to four. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Auto'm atous. adj. [from automaton.] Having in itfelf the 
power of motion. 

Clocks, or automatons organs, whereby we diftinguifh of 
time, have no mention in ancient writers. V ulgar Err. b. v. 

Auto'nomy. n.f. [aJloiopa.] The living according to ones 
mind and prefeription. Dtft. 

A'uiopsy. n.f. [avloiffa.] Ocuhr demonftration ; feeing a 
thing one’s felf. Quincy. 

In thofe that have forked tails, autopfy convinceth us, that it 
hath this ufe. Ray on the (.nation. 

Auto'ptical. adj. [from autopfy.] Perceived by one s own 
eyes. , 

Auto'ptically. adv. [from autoptical.] By means of ones 
own eyes. 

Were this true, it would autoptically filenccthatdifpute, out 
of which Eve was framed. Brown’s V Agar Errours, b. vm 

That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account of AriBotle » 
but the tclcfcope hath autoptically confuted it : and he, who i> 
not Pyrrhonian enough to the difbelief of his fenfes, may ee 
that it is no exhalation. Glanville’s Scepfs,c. 2°- 

Autothe'ist. n.f [from and God.] One who f- 
lieves God’s felf-fubfiftence. 

A'utumn. n.f. [autumnus, Lat.] The feafon of the year e 

tween fummer and winter, beginning aftronomically at - n - 

cqu:- 
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equinox, and ending at the folllta d| pop^rljr, Mum com- 
nrifes Auguft, September, and October. 

P For I will board her, though fhe ch.de as oud 

As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack . As you like it 

fta - tiu hc 

The ftarving brood, 

Void of fufficient fuftciiancc, will yield 


autumn. 


A (lender autumn. . . 

While autumn nodding o cr the yellow plain. 


Philips. 
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Autu mnal, adj. [from autumn.] Belonging to autumn ; pro- 
duced in autumn. . , - , 

No fpring, or fummer’s beauty, hath fuch grace. 

As I have feen in one autumnal face. 

Thou (halt not long 

Ride in the clouds ; like an autumnal fiar, _ 

Or lightning, thou ffialt fall. Milt. Par. LoJl,b.\ v. I. * 

Bind now up your autumnal flowers, to preye it fudden gufts. 
Which will proftrate all. Bvelyn s Kalendar. 

Net the fair fruit that on yon branches glow's. 

With that ripe red th’ autumnal fun bellow*.. I °p e - 

Avu lsion, n.f. [avu/fio, Lar.j The aft of pulling one dung 
from another. 

Spar: not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant ; but the thronging cluftcrs thin 

By kind avidjion. _ ... ... VI ‘P S : 

The p n.ffu re of any ambient fluid can be no intelligible caul-- 
of the coh ion of matter ; though fuch a preflure may hinder 
the avuljion of two polifhcd fuperheies one from another, in a 
line perpendicular to them. . Locke. 

AUXE'SJS. n.f. [Latin.] An cncreafing; an cxornation, when, 
for amplification, a more grave and magnificent word is put 
inflead of the proper word. Smith s Rhetorick. 

Auxiliar. / n. f. [from auxilium, Lat.] Helper ; afiiftant ; 
Auxiliary, 1 confederate. 

In the ftrength of that power, he might, without the auxi- 
liaries of any further influence, have determined his will to a 
full choice of God. 

There are, indeed, a fort of underling auxiliars to the diffi- 
culty of a work, called commentators and criticks. Pope. 
Auxi'liar. ) adj. [from auxilium, Lat.] Afliftant; helping; 
Auxiliary. J confederate. 

The giant brood. 

That fought at Thebes md Ilium on each fide. 

Mix’d with auxiliar gods. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. i. 
Their traiflates arc little auxiliary unto ours, nor afford us 
any light to detenebrate this truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

There is not the fmallell capillary' vein hut it is prefent with, 
and auxiliary to it, according to its ufe. Hale’s Orig. of Mank. 
Nor from his patrimonial heav’n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down ; 

Aid from his brother of die feas hc craves. 

To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 

Auxiliary Verb. A verb that helps to conjugate other verbs. 

In almoft all languages, fome of the commonefl nouns and 
verbs have many irregularities ; fuch arc the common auxiliary 
verbs, to be and to have, to do and to be done , &c. Watts. 

Auxilia'tion. n.f [from auxiliatus, Lat.] Help; aid; fuc- 
cour. Di£i. 

To Awa'it. v.a. [from a and wait. See Wait.] 

1. To expe£t ; to wait for. 

Even as the wretch condemn’d to lofe his life, 

Awaits the falling of the murd’ring knife. Fairfax, b. iv. 

Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel fat. 

Chief of th’ angelick guards, awaiting night. Par. Lojl, b. iv. 

2. To attend ; to be in ftorc for. 

To fhew thee what reward 

Awaits the good ; the reft, what punifhmcnt. Par. L. b. xi. 
Unlefshis wrath be appeafed, an eternity of torments awaits 
the objects of his dil’pleafure. Rogers. 

Awa'it. n.f. [from the verb.] Ambufh. See Wait. 

And leaft milhap the moft blifs alter may ? 

For thouland perils lie in clofe await 

About us daily, to work our decay. Spenfer’s Muiopotmos. 
To Awa'ke. v.a. [peccian, Sax. To awake has the preterite 
invoke , or, as we now more commonly fpeak, awaked.] 

1. To roufe out of fleep. 

Take heed. 

How you awake our deeping fword of war. Shakefp. Hen. V. 
Our friend Lazarus fleepeth ; but I go that I may awakehlm 
out of fleep. John, x\. 11. 

2. 1 o raife from any ftatc refcmbling fleep. 

Hark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais’d up his head : 

As awak’d from the dead. 

And amaz’d he flairs round. Dryden s St. Cacilia. 

3. I o put into new action. 

The fair 

Repairs her fmiles, awakens ev’ry grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pope. 
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■, ana nim wno Dtir acicrvc&uci iuvt. 

on bribes the judgment, and we cannot expert an equi- 

rcl, where the judge is made a party. G lan v: lie’s Scepf 
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To Aw/'ke. v.r,. To break from fleep I to ceafe to fleep: 

Alack, lam afraid, they haeemWi 
And tis not done. . 

I awaked up laft of all, as one that gathercth after the grape- 
, ^ Ecelus , xxxm. 10. 

Awake! adj. [from the verb.] Without fleep ; not fleeping. 
Imagination is like to work better upon fleeping men, than 
men awake. Bacons Nat. Hi/lory, N J 955 - 

Cares fhall not keep him on the throne aware. 

Nor break the golden flumbers he would take. Dryden, 

To Awa ken, v. a. and v. n. See Awake. 

To Award, v.a. [derived by Skinner, fomewhat improbably, 
from peapb. Sax. towards.] 

1. To adjudge; to give any thing by a judicial fentence. 

A pound of that fame merchant’s flefli is thine ; 

The court awards it, and the law doth it. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice: 

A church which allows falvadon to none without it, nor 
awards damnation to almoft any within it. . out a. 

It advances that grand bufinefs, and according to which their 
c tern in 1 hereafter will be awarded. Decay of Biety. 

Satisfaction for every affront cannot be awarded by Hated 
j aws Collier on Duelling. 

2. To judge; to determine. 

' Th’ unwife award to lodge it in the tow’rs, 

An ofFring facred. Pope's GdyJJey, b. viii. /. 555. 

Awa'rd. n.f. [from the verb.] Judgment; fentence; deter- 
mination. 

Now hear th’ award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beft deferves her love. Dryden s Fab. 

Affection 
table aware _ 

To urec the foe. 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild defpair, 

Were to refufe th" awards of providence. Addifon’s Cato: 
Awa're. adv. [from a and ware-, an old word for cautious ; it 
is however, perhaps an adjective-, jepapian. Sax, J Vigilant; 
in a ftate of alarm ; attentive. 

Ere I was aware, I had left myfelf nothing but the name of 
a king. Sidney. 

Ere forrow was aware, they made his thoughts bear away 
fomething elfe bcfidcs his own forrow. . v idney’s Arcadia. 

Temptations of profperity infinuate themfelves ; fo that we 
are but little aware of them, and lefs able to wiihftand them. 

Atterlury's Sermons. 

To Awa're. v. n. To beware; to be cautious. 

So warn’d hc them, a ware themfelves ; and 
Inftant, without difturb, they took alarm. Par. Lojl, b. vi. 
Awa'y. adv. [ape 5, Saxon.] 

1. Abfent. 

They could make 

Love to your drefs, although your face were away. 

Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

It is impoffible to know properties that are fo annexed to it, 
that any of them being away, that effence is not there. Locke. 

2. From any place or perfon. 

I have a pain upon my forehead here 

— Why that’s with watching; ’twill away again. 

Shakefp. Othello. 

When the fowls came down upon the carcafes, Abraham 
drove them away again. Gen. xv. 1 1. 

W ould you youth and beauty ftay. 

Love hath wings, and will envoy , JValler. 

Summer funs roll unperceiv’d away. Pope. 

3. Let us go. 

Away, old man ; give me thy hand ; away ; 

King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta’en ; 

Give me thy hand. Come on. Shakefp. King Lear. ‘ 

4. Begone. 

Away, and glifter like the god of war. 

When he intendeth to become the field. Shakefp. King 'John. 

I’ll to the woods among the happier brutes : 

Come, let’s away-, hark, the ftill horn refounds. 

. Smith’s Phcedra and Hippolitus. 

Away, you flatt’rer ! 

Nor charge his gen’rous meaning. Ronue's Jane Shore. 

5. Out of one’s own hands ; into the power of fomething elfe. 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle aivay his foul, 
and fool himfelf into irrecoverable mifery, to enquire into tliefe 
matters. Tillotfon. 

6. It is often ufed with a verb ; as, to drink away an eftatc • to 
idle away a manor ; that is, to drink or idle till an eftate or ma- 
nor is gone. 

He play’d his life away. p 0 . )£ 

7. On the way ; on the road : perhaps this is the original import 
of the following phrafe. 

Sir Valentine, whither away fo (lift? Sh. T. G. of Verona: 

8. Perhaps the phrafe, he cannot away with, may mean' he cannot 
travel with ; he cannot bear the company. 

She never could away with me -Never, never ; fhe 

would always fay, the could not abide mafter Shallow. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. 

9. Away 
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9. Away with. Throw away ; take away. 

If you dare thjnk of deferving our charms, 

Away with your {heephooks, and take to your arms. Dr yd. 
AWE. n.f [cje, oja, Saxon.] Reverential fear ; reverence. 
They all be brought up idly, without awe of parents, with- 
out precepts of matters, and without fear of offence. 

Spcnfcr’s State of Ireland. 
It fixed upon him who is only to be feared, God : and yet 
with a filial fear, which at the fame time both fears and loves. 
It was awe without amazement, and dread without diffrac- 
tion. South. 

What is the proper awe and fear, which is due from man to 
God ? Rogers. 

To Awe. v. a. [from the noun.] To ttrike with reverence, 
or fear. 

If you will work on any man, you mutt either know his 
nature and fafhions, and fo lead him ; or his ends, and fo per- 
fuade him ; or his weaknefles and di fad vantages, and fo awe 
him ; or thofe that have intereft in him, and fo govern him. 

Bacon. 

Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe ? 

Why, but to keep you low, and ignorant. 

His worfhippers r Milton's Paradife Loji , l. ix. 

Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifland to give law, 

To balance Europe, ;md her ftates to awe. Waller. 

The rods and axes of princes, and their deputies, may cane 
many into obedience ; but the fame of their goodnefs, jultice, 
and other virtues, will work on more. Atterhury's Sermons. 
A'weband. n.f. [from awe and band ] A check. Dit 7 . 
A'wful. adj. [from awe and full.] 

1. That which ttrikes with awe, or fills with reverence. 

So awful , that with honour thou may’ll love 
Thy mate ; who fees, when thou art fecn leaft wife. 

Milt. Par. LoJl , b. viii. /. 577. 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Infatiate; I thus fingle ; nor have fear’d 
Thy awful brow, more awful thus retir'd, 

Faireft relemblance of thy Maker fair ! 

Milton's Paradife LoJl , b. ix. 

2. Worfhipful ; in authority ; invetted with dignity. This fenfe 
is obfoletc. 

Know then, that fome of us are gentlemen. 

Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 
'I hruft from the company of awful men. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

3. Struck with awe j timorous; fcrupulous. This fenfe occurs 
but rarely. 

It is not nature and ftri£l rcafon, but a weak and awful re- 
verence for antiquity, and the vogue of fallible men. 

IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 
A'wfully. adv. [from awful.] In a reverential manner. 

It will concern a man, to treat this great principle awfully 
and warily, byftill obferving what it commands, but efpccially 
what it forbids. South. 

A'wfulness. n.f [from awful.] 

1. The quality of ftriking with awe ; folemnity. 

Thefe objefts naturally raife ferioufnefs ; and night heightens 
the awfulnefs of the place, and pours out her fupernumerary 
horrours upon every thing. Addifon. Sped!. N' no. 

2. The ftate of being ftruck with awe. 

An help to prayer, producing in us reverence and awfulnefs 
to the divine majefty of God. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To Awha'pe. v. a. [This word I have met with only in Spenfer , 
nor can I difeover whence it is derived ; but imagine, that the 
Teutonick language had anciently wapen , to ttrike, or fome 
fuch word, from which weapons , or ofteniive arms, took their 
denomination.] To ttrike; to confound. 

Ah ! my dear goflip, anfwer’d then the ape. 

Deeply do your fad words my wits awhape , 

Both for becaufe your grief doth great appear, 

And eke becaufe myfelf am touched near. HubbereP s Tale. 
Awhj'le. adv. [ This word, generally reputed an adverb, is only 
a while , that is, a time, an interval.] Some time ; fome fpacc 
of time. 

Stay, ftay, I fay ; 

And if you love me, as you fay you do, 

Let me perfuade you to forbear awhile. Shakefp. Henry V I. 

Into this wild abyfs the wary fiend 
Stood on the biink of hell, and look d awhile , 

Pond’ring his voyage. Milt. Paradife LoJl , b. ii. /• 918. 

A WK. adj. [a barbarous contraction of the word awkward.] Odd ; 
out of order. 

We have heard as arrant jangling in the pulpits, as the 
fteeplcs ; and profeflbrs ringing as awk as the bells to give no- 
tice of the conflagration. L Ejlrange. 

A'wkward. adj. [[sepapb, Saxon; that is, backward, unto- 
ward.] 

j. Inelegant; unpolitc; untaught ; ungentecl. 

Proud Italy, 

Whofc manners ftill our tardy, apifh nation 

Limps after in bafe awkward imitation. Shak. Rich. II. 

Their own language is worthy their care ; and they are 


2. 


Hndibras. 
Clumfily ; unreadily | 
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judged of by their handfome or awkward way of exprefljr 
thcmfelves in it. ’ loch 

An awkward ffiamc, or fear of ill ufage, has a (hare in this 
conduct. ' Swift 

Unready ; unhandy ; not dexterous ; clumfy. J ' 

Slow to refolve, but in performance quick : 

So true, that he was awkward at a trick. DryJ. Hind and P 
3. Pervcrfe; untoward. 

A kind and conftant friend 
To all that regularly offend ; 

But was implacable, and awkward , 

To all that interlop'd and hawker’d. 

A'wkwardly. adv. [from awkward.] 
inelegantly ; ungainly. 

Dametas nodding from the watte upwards, and fivearing he 
never knew man go more awkwardly to work. Adney, 

If any pretty creature is void of genius, and would perform 
her part but awkwardly , I muff neverthelcfs infill upon her 
working. Addifon. Spectator , N 3 606. 

And when any thing is done awkwardly , the common fay- 
ing will pafs upon them, that it is fuitable to their breed- 
ing- . . Locke. 

She ftill renews the ancient fccne ; 

Forgets the forty years between ; 

Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry ; 

Her fcarf pale pink, her kcad-knot cherry. Prior. 

If a man be taught to hold his pen awkwardly , yet writes 
fufficiently well, it is not worth while to teach him the accurate 
methods of handling that inftrument. IVatts's Imp. oftbcMind. 
AVkwardness. n.f [(com awkward.] Inelegance; want of 
gentility ; oddnefs ; unfuitablenefs. 

One may obferve awkwardnefs in the Italians, which eafdy 
difeovers their airs not to be natural. Addif. Rem. on Italy. 

All his airs of behaviour have a certain awkwardnefs in them ; 
but thefe awkward airs arc worn away by degrees in company. 

IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Awl. n.f. [Me, ale, Sax.] A pointed inftrument to boreholes 
with. 

He which was minded to make himfelf a perpetual fervant, 
Ihould, for a vifible token thereof, have alfo his ear bored 
through with an awl. Hooker , b. iv. § 1 . 

You may likewife prick many holes with an awl about a 
joint that will lie in the earth. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

A'wless. adj. [from awe, and the negative lej's.] 

1 . Without reverence. 

Againft whofe fury, and th’ unmatched force, 

The awlefs lion could not wage the fight. Shak. King John, 
He claims the bull with awlefs infolence. 

And having feiz’d his horns, accofts the prince. Dryden. 

2. Without the power of caufing reverence. 

Ah me! I fee the ruin of my houfe ; 

The tyger now hath feiz’d the gentle hind : 

Infulting tyranny begins to jut 

Upon the innocent and awlefs throne. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Awme, or Aume. n.f. A Dutch meafure of capacity for li- 
quids, containing eight ftcckans, or twenty verges or verteels; 
anfwering to what in England is called a tierce, or one fixth of 
a ton of France, or one feventh of an Englilh ton. Arbuth. Tab. 
Awn. n.f. [ arijla , Lat.] The beard growing out of the com 
or grafs. Chambers. 

A'wninc. n.f. A cover fpread over a boat or vcttcl, to keep 
off the weather. 

Of thefe boards I made an aivning over me. Robinfon Crufo. 
Awo'ke. The preterite from awake. 

And {he faid, the Philiftines be upon thee, Samfon. And he 
awoke out of his fleep. Judges, xvi. 20. 

A work. adv. [from a and work.] On work; into a ftate of 
labour. 

So after Pyrrhus’ paufe, 

Aroufed vengeance fets him new awork. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
By preferibing the condition, it fets us awork to die perfor- 
mances of it, and that by living well. Hammond ' s Praci. Cat. 
A'working. adj. [from awork.] In the ftate of working. 
Long they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure which might them aworkiug fet. 

Awry 7 , adv. [from a and wry.] 

1. Not in a ftrait direction ; obliquely. 

But her fad eyes ftill faft’ned on the ground. 

Are governed with goodly modefty ; 

That fuffers not one look to glance awry , 

Which may let in a little thought unfound. Spenf. Epitlal- 
Like perfpectives which rightly gaz’d upon, 

Shew nothing but confufioa ; ey’d awry, 

Dillinguifli form. Shakefp. Rickard U. 

When lo ! 

A violent crofs wind, from either coafl, 

Blows them tranfverfe ; ten thoufand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. Milton* s Par a (lift Lojt-y 

2. Afquint ; with oblique vifion. 

You know die king 
With jealous eyes has look’d awry 
On his foil’s attions. Denham s 


HubbereP s Tale. 
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^1 hap toftep awry, where I fee no path, and can difeern but 
few fteps afore me. Brerewood on Languages. 

Not equally between two points. 

Not tyrants fierce that unrepehting die. 

Not Cvnthia when her manteau’s pinn’d awry. 

Ere felt fuch rage. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 

Not in a right ftate ; pcrveriely. r r 11 

All awry, and which wried it to the mod wry courfe of all, 
wit abufed, rather to feign reafon why it ftiould be ami Is, than 
how it ftiould be amended. Sidney, b. u. 

Much of the foul they talk, but all awry. 

And in themfelves feek virtue, and to thcmlelves . 

All glorv arrogate, to God give none. Paradife Regained. 
Axe. n.f [eax, acye. Sax. afaa,L*.] An inftrument con- 
fiding of a metal head, with a {harp edge, fixed 111 a helve or 
handle, to cut with. 

No metal can. 

No not the hangman’s axe , bear half the keennefs _ 

Of thy {harp envy. Shakefp. Merchant of I enter. 

There flood a foreft on the mountain’s brow. 

Which overlook’d the {haded plains below ; 

No founding axe prefum’d thefe trees to bite. 

Coeval with the world ; a venerable fight. Dryden' s Fables. 
AXILLA, n. f. [ axilla , Lat.] The cavity under the upper part 
"of the arm, called the ami-pit. Quincy. 

Axi'llar. I adj. [from axilla, Lat.] Belonging to the arm- 
A'xillary. ) pit. 

In the fame manner is the axillary artery diftributed unto 
the hand ; below the cubit, it divideth unto two parts. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 
A'xiom. n. f. [axioma, Lat. aCupv, from a|>oa.] 

1 . A proppfition evident at firft fight, that cannot be made plainer 
by demonftration. 

Axioms, or principles more general, are fuch as this, that the 
creater good is to be chofen before the lefier. Hooker , b. i. 

2. An eftabli filed principle to be granted without new proof. 

The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents are guided, 
have their ufe in the moral. Hooker , b. i. 

Their affirmations are unto us no axioms ; we efteem thereof 
as things unfaid, and account them but in lift of nothing. 

Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. i; 
Axis. n.f. [axis, Lat.] The line real or imaginary that paffes 
through any thing, on which it may revolve. 

But fince they fay our earth, from morn to morn. 

Oil its own axis is oblig’d to turn ; 

That fwift rotation mull difperfe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear. Blackmore. 

It might annually have compaffed the fun, and yet never 
have once turned upon its axis. Bentley's Sermons. 

O11 their own axis as the planets run, 

And make at once their circle round the fun ; 

So two confident motions a£t the foul. 

And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. 

Pope's EJfay on Man , epijl. iii. /. 313. 
A'xle. 1 n.f. [axis, Lat.] The pin which paffes through 


A'xle-tree. } the midft of the wheel, on which the circum- 
volutions of the wheel are performed. 

Venerable Ncftor 

Should with a bond of air, ftrong as the axle-tree 

On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecians ears 

To his experienc’d tongue. Shakefp. Troilus and Crtfftda. 


A Z U 


The fly fate upon the axle-tree of the chariot-whcel, an J 
hid, what a duft do I raife ? Bacon 5 


Milton's Comus. 


faid> 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
I11 the fteep Atlantick ftream. 

He faw a greater fun appear, 

Than his bright throne or burning axle-tree could bear. 

0 Milton's CbrtJFs Nativity: 

Ay. adv. [perhaps from aio, Lat.] 
j i Yes ; an adverb of anfwering affirmatively; 

Return you thither ? 

— Ay, madam, with the fwifteft wing of fpeed. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well: 

What fay’fl thou ? Wilt thou be of our confort ? 

Say ay ; and be the captain of us all. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona . 

2. It is a word by which the fenfe is enforced j even j yes, cer- 
tainly ; and more than that. 

Remember it, and let it make thee crefl-fall n ; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shakefp. Henry V L 
Aye. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always; to eternity; forever. 

And now in darkfome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remcdylefs for aye he doth him hold. Fairy (jjttcen, b. I* 
Either prepare to die, 

Or on Diana’s altar to proteft. 

For aye, aufterity and fingle life. 

SbakeJ'pcare's Midfummer Night's Dream t 
The foul, though made in time, furvives for aye ; 

And, though it hath beginning, fees no end. 

Sir John Davies . 

And hears the mufes, in a ring. 

Aye round about Jove’s altar fing. Milton's II P enferofo. 

Th’ aftonifti’d mariners aye ply the pump ; 

No ftay, nor reft, till the wide breach is clos’d. Philips 4 
A'ycreen. n.f. The fame with houfcleek ; which fee. Did. 
A'yry. n.f. [See Airy.] 

I Ihould difeourfe on the brancher, the haggard, and then 
treat of their fcvcral ayries. IValton’s Angler. 

A'zimuth. n.f [Arab.] 

1. The azimuth of the fun, or of a flar, is an arch between the 
meridian of the place and any given vertical line. 

2 . Magnetical azimuth, is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun’s azimuth circle and the'magnetical meridian ; or 
it is the apparent diftancc of the fun from the north or fouth 
point of the compafs. 

3. Azimuth Compafs, is an inftrument ufed at fca for finding the 
fun’s magnetical azimuth. 

4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whofe ftylc or gnomon is at right an- 
gles to the plane of the horizon. 

5. Azimuths, called alfo vertical circles, are great circles intcrfcc- 

ting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right angles, in all the points thereof. Chambers. 

Azu're. adj. [azur, Fr. azurro. Span, lazur, Arab, from lazuli , 
a blue ftone.] Blue ; faint blue. 

The blue of the firft: order, though very faint and little, may 
be the colour of fome fubftances ; and the azure colour of the 
skies feems to be of this order. Nnutcn's Opticks. 

Thus replies 

Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pope’s Odyffey, b. i. 
The fea. 

Far through his azure turbulent domain. 

Your empire owns. Thomfm's Spring , 
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BAB 

B The fecond letter of the Englifh alphabet, is pro- 
nounced as in moft other European languages, by 
prefling the whole length of the lips together, and 
forcing them open with a ftrong breath. It has a 
5 near affinity with the other labial letters, and is con- 
founded by the Germans with P , and by the Gafcons with V ; 
from which an epigrammatift remarks, that bib ere and invert 
arc in Gafcony the fame. The Spaniards, in moft words, ufc 
B or V indifferently. 

Baa. n.f. [Sec the verb.] The cry of alheep. 

To Baa. v. n. [bale, Lat.] To cry like alheep. 

Or like a lamb, whofe dam away is fet. 

He treble baas for help, but none can get. Sidney. 

To Ba'bble. v. n. [babbelen, Germ, babiiler , Fr.] 
i. To prattle like a child ; to prate imperfe&ly. 

My babbling praifes I repeat no more. 

But hear, rejoice, ftand filent, and adore. Prior. 

2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 

John had conned over a catalogue of hard words ; thefe he 
ufed to babble indifferently in all companies. Arbutbn. J. Bull. 
Let the filent fan£hiary (how, 

"What from the babbling fchools we may not know. Prior. 
3. To talk thoughtlefsly j to tell fecrets. 

There is more danger in a referved and filent friend, than in 
a noily babbling enemy. L’EJlrange. 

4. To talk much. 

The babbling echo mocks the hounds. 

Replying flirilly to the well tun’d horns. 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 

And had I pow’r to give that knowledge birth, 

In all the fpeeches of the babbling earth. Prior. 

The babbling echo had defery’d his face ; 

She, who in others words her filence breaks. Addifon 1 Ovid. 
Ba'bble. n.f [babil, Fr.] Idle talk; fenfelcfs prattle. 

This babble (hall not henceforth trouble me; 

Here is a coil with proteftation ! Shakefp. Two G. of Verona. 
Come, no more. 

This is mere moral babble. Milton. 

With volleys of eternal babble , 

And clamour more unanfwerable. Hudibras. 

The babble, impertinence, and folly, I have taken notice of in 
difputes. Glanville’s Scepfis Sclentifica. 

Ba'bblbment. n.f. [from babble.'] Senfelefs prate. 

Deluded all this while with ragged notions and babblements, 
while they expelled worthy and delightful knowledge. Milton. 
Ba'bbler. n.f. [from babble.] 

X . An idle talker ; an irrational prattler. 

We hold our time too precious to be fpent 
With fuch a babbler. Shakefp. King "John. 

Great babblers , or talkers, are not fit for truft. L’EJlrange. 
The apoftle of my text had no fooner propofed it to the 
greater matters at Athens, but he himfelf was ridiculed as a 
babbles'. Rogers. 

2. A teller of fecrets. 

Uttercrs of fecrets he from thence debarr’d ; 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. Fairy Jjhteen, b. ii. 
Babe. n.J'. [baban, Welch ; babbaerd, Dutch.] An infant; a 
child of either fex. 

Thofe that do teach your babes. 

Do it with gentle means, and ea(y tasks ; 

He might have chid me fo ; for, in good faith, 

1 am a child to chiding. Shakefp. Othello. 

Nor (hall Sebaftian’s formidable name 
Be longer us’d, to lull the crying babe. Dryden’ s Don Stb. 

The babe had all that infant care beguiles. 

And early knew his mother in her fmilcs. Dryden. 

Ba'berv. n.f. [ from babe. ] Finery to pleafe a babe or child. 
So have I feen trim books in velvet dight, 

With golden leaves and painted babery 
Of leeiy boys, pleafe unacquainted fight. Sidney. 

Ba'bish. adj. [from babe.] Childifh. 

If he be baftiful, and will foon blufh, they call him a babijl) 
and ill brought up thing. Ajchants Schoolrnajler. 

Babo'on. n. J. [babouin, Fr. It is fuppofed by Skinner to be the 
augmentation of babe , and to import a great babe.] A monkey 
of the largcft kind. 

You had looked through the grate like a geminy of baboons. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives cf IVindjor. 
He caft every human feature out of his countenance, and 
became a baboon. Addifon . Speed. N' 174. 

Ba'bv. n.f. [See Babe.] 
j. A child ; an infant. 

1 he baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

The child muft have fugar plumbs, rather than make the 
poor baby cry. Locke. 


B A C 

He muft marry, and propagate : the father cannot (U v f Qt 
the portion, nor the mother for babies to play with. [ w i ( 

2. A fmall image in imitation of a child, which girls play with 

The archduke faw that Perkin would prove a runna»atc • 
and that it was the part of children to fall out about babies. ’ 

Bacon’s Henry VTi 

Since no image can reprefent the great Creator, never think 
to honour him by your foolifh puppets, and babies of dirt and 
clay. _ Stillingfeet’ s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 

Bcfct with pearls; havi 
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Ba'ccated. adj. [ baccatus , Lat.] 

many berries. pyj 

Bacchana'lian. n.f. [from bacchanalia, Lat.] A riotous per- 
fon ; a drunkard. 

Ba'cchanals. n.f. [bacchanalia, Lat.] The drunken feafts and 
revels of Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my brave emperor, (hall we dance now the Egyptian 
bacchanals , and celebrate our drink ? Shakefp. Ant. and Clap. 

What wild fury was there in the heathen bacchanals, which 
we have not feen equalled. Decay of Piety. 

Both extremes were banilhed from their walls, 
Carthufian falls, and fulfome bacchanals. P 0 p e . 

B'acchus bole. n.f. A flower not tall, but very full and 
broad-leaved ; of a fad light purple, and a proper white ; hav- 
ing the three outmoft leaves edged with a crimfon colour, 
bluiffi bottom, and dark purple. Mortimer. 

Bacci'ferous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and fero, to bear, Lat.] 
Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 

1. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the flower and a- 
lix both falling off together, and leaving the berry bare; as the 
faffafras trees. 

2. Such as have a naked monofpermous fruit, that is, contain- 
ing in it only one feed ; as the arbutes. 

3. Such as have but polyfpermous fruit, that is, containing two or 
more kernels or feeds within it ; as the jafminum, liguffrum. 

4. Such as have their fruit compofed of many acini, or round foft 

halls fet clofe together like a bunch of grapes ; as the uva ma- 
rina. Ray. 

Bacci'vorous. adj. [from bacca , a berry, and voro, to devour, 
Lat.] A devourer of berries. Did. 

Ba'chelor. n.f. [This is a word of very uncertain etymblogy, 
it not being well known what was its original fenfe. Jmm 
derives it from /Sa'xuX®-, foolifti ; Menage , from has chevalier, 1 
knight of the lowed rank ; Spelman , from baculus, a ftaff ; Cu- 
jas, from buccclla , an allowance of provifion. The moft pro- 
bable derivation feems to be from bacca laurt/s, the berry of a 
laurel or bay ; bachelors being young, arc of good hopes, like 
laurels in the berry. In Latin, baccalaurcus.] 

1. A man unmarried. 

Such feparation 

Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
The haunting of thofe diffolute places, or refort to courte- 
fans, are no more punilhed in married men than in bachelors. 

Bacon’s New Atlanta. 

A true painter naturally delights in the liberty which be- 
longs to the bachelor’s eftate. Dryden' s Dufrejnoy. 

Let finful bachelors their woes deplore. 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more. Pty- 

2. A man who takes his firll degrees at the univerfity in any pro* 
feffion. 

Being a boy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced to fpcak again!! 
the pope. Afcham's Schooltnafrr. 

I appear before your honour, in behalf of Martinus Scrible- 
rus, bachelor ok phyfick. Arbuihn. and Pope's Mart. Scriblerui. 
7. A knight of the lowcft order. This is a fenfe now little ulcJ. 
Ba'chelors Button. [See Campion, of which it is a fpecics.] 
Ali the forts of this plant are hardy ; they grow above two foot, 
and produce their flower in June and July. MUlf- 

Bachelorship, n.f. [from bachelor.] The condition ot 1 
bachelor. 

Her mother, living yet, can teflify, ' . 

She was the firft fruit of my bachelorjhlp. Shakefp. Hen. • • 
BACK. n.f. [bac, baec. Sax. bach, Germ.] 

1. The hinder part of the body, from the neck to the thighs. 

As the voice goeth round, as well towards the back as to- 
wards the front of him that fpeaketh, fo likewife doth thcc«.hi>. 
for you have many back echoes to the place where you flan • 

Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N' Up 
Part following enter, part remain without, 

With envy hear their fellow’s cdnqu’ring (hout; 

And mount on others backs, in hope to (hare. 7 ! ■ 

2. The outer part of the hand when it is (hut ; oppofrd to 0 
palm . 

Methought love pitying me, when he faw this, 

Gave me your hands, the backs and palms to kils. 
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The outward part of the body; that which requires deaths; 

Thofe who, by*' their anceftors, have been fet free from a 
conftant drudgery to their backs and their bellies, lhould beftow 
Come time on their heads. Eocke. 

j The rear ; oppofed to the van. . , 

He might conclude, that Walter would be upon the king s 
back, as his majefty was upon his. Clarendon, b. vm. 


Dryden. 


upon 

c. The place behind. 

Antheus, Sergcftus grave, Cleanthus ftrong. 

And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. 

6. The part of any thing out of fight. # 

Trees fet upon the backs of chimneys do ripen fruit fooner. 

‘ • Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N° 856- 

-. The thick part of any tool, oppofed to the edge ; as the back 
1 of a knife or fword; whence backfword, or fword with a 

Bull' dreaded not old Lewis cither at backfword, fingle faul- 
chion, or cudgel-play. Arbuthnot’s Hijlory of J. Bull. 

S. To turn the back on one, is to forfakc him, or neglect him. 

At the hour of death, all the friendftiips of the world (hall 
bid him adieu, and the whole creation turn its back upon him. 

South. 

q. To turn the back , is to go away ; to be not within the reach of 

taking cognizance. , . 

His back was no fooner turned, but they returned to tueir 
former rebellion. Sir j. Davies on Ireland. 

Back. adv. [from the noun.] 
j. To the place from which one came. 

Back you (hall not to the houfe, unlefs 
You undertake that with me. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

He fent many to fcck the (hip Argo, threatening that if they 
brought not back Medea, they (hould fuffer in her (lead. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 
But where they arc, and why they came not back. 

Is now the labour of my thoughts. Milton. 

Back to thy native ifland might’ft thou fail. 

And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope’s Odyffey. 

2. Backward ; from the prefent (lation. 

I’ve been furprifed in an unguarded hour. 

But muft not now go back ; the love that lay 

Half (mother'd in my bread, has broke through all 

Its weak reftraints. Addifon' s Cato. 

3. Behind ; not coming forward. 

I thought to promote thee unto great honour; but lo the 
Lord hath kept thee back from honour. Numb. xxiv. 1 1 . 
Conftrains the glebe, keeps back the hurtful weed. 

Blackmore's Creation , b. ii. 

4. Toward things pad. 

I had always a curiofity to look back unto the forrows of 
things, and to view in my mind the beginning and progrefsof 
a riling worid. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

5. Again ; in return. 

The lady’s mad ; vet if ’twerc fo. 

She could not fway her houfe, command her followers, 

'I ake and give back affairs, and their defpatch, 

W ith fuch a fmooth, difereet, and liable bearing. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

6. Again ; a fecond time. 

1 his Caffar found, and that ungrateful age. 

With lofing him, went back to blood and rage. Waller. 
The cpiftier'Being written from ladies forfaken by their lov- 
ers, many thoughts came back upon us in divers letters. Dryd. 
To Back. v. a. [from the noun back.] 

1. To mount on the back of a horfe. 

That roan (hall be my throne. 

H ell I will back him ftrait. O Efpcrance ! 

Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Shak. Henry IV. 

2. I o break a horfe ; to train him to bear upon his back. 

Direift us howto back the winged horfe ; 

Favour his flight, and moderate his courfe. Rofcommon. 

3. I o place upon the back. J 

As I flent, methought 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd. 

Appear’d to me “ Shakefp. Cymhelint. 

4 - lo maintain ; to (Lengthen. 

Belike, he means. 

Back’d by the pow’r of Warwick, that falfc peer, 

V afpirC “ nt ° thc crown - Shakefp. Henry VI. 

r ' 0U ar , c ‘ lrait ®n° u S h the (boulders, you care not who 
t es ) our back : call you that backing of your friends ? a plamie 
upon luch backing ! give me them that will lace me. Sh. H. VI 
i here were feconded by certain demilaunces, and both 
Ww.rhmen at arms. Sir J. Hayward. 

UiU they not fwcar, in exprefs words, 

* o prop and back the houfe of lords ? 

And after turn’d out the whole houfeful. Hudibras 

vantnE^f malice ’J with a g reat iutereft, can have no ad- 
„, lt ,,lan - but from his expectations of fomethingwith- 

How (hall we treat this bold afpiring man ? 
iu-u.fr Hill follows him, and backs his crimes. Addif. Cato. 


5 ‘ T Thfpatrons° o/thc ternary number of principles and thofe 
that would have five elements, endeavour to back their experi- 
ments with a fpecious reafon. ... r G ’ > l ‘c 

Wc have I know not how many adages to back the reaion ot 
this moral. L'Efirmg,. 

6. To fecond. 

Factious, and fav’ring this or t other lide. 

Their wagers back their wilhes. Dryden s Fables. 

To Ba'ckbite. v. a. [from back and bite.] 1 0 cenfure or re- 
proach the abfent. , , . . 

Moft untruly and malicioufly do thefe evil tongues backbite 

and (lander die facred allies of that moft juft and honourable 
perfonage. . Spenfer s Ireland. 

I will ufe him well ; a friend i’ th’ court is better than a 
penny in purfe. Ufe his men well, Davy, for they are arrant 
knaves, and will backbite. _ Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Ba'ckeiter. n.f. [from backbite.] A privy calumniator; a 
cenlurer of the abfent. 

No body is bound to look upon his backbiter, or his under- 
miner, his betrayer, or bis oppreflor, as his friend. South. 

Ba'ckbone. n.f. [from back and bone.] The bone of the back. 

The backbone (hould be divided into many vertebres for com- 
modious bending, and not be one entire rigid bone. Ray. 

Ba'ckcarrv. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his foreft laws, notedi it for one of the four 
circumftances, or cafes, wherein a forefter may arreft an offen- 
der again (l vert or venifon in the foreft, viz. (table-ftand, dog- 
draw, backcarry , and bloody hand. Cowel. 

Ba'ckdoor. n.f [from back and door.] The door behind the 
houfe ; privy paffage. 

The proceffion durft not return by the way it came ; but, 
after thc devotion of the monks, paffed out at a backdoor of the 
convent. Addifon on Italy. 

Popery, which is fo far (hut out as not to re-enter openly, is 
dealing in by the backdoor of atheifm. Atterbury. 

Ba'cked. adj. [from back.] Having a back. 

Lofty-neck’d, 

Sharp headed, barrel- belly’d, broadly back'd. Dryd. Virgil. 

Ba'ckfriend. n.f [from back and friend.] A friend back- 
wards ; that is, an enemy in fecret. 

Set the reftlefs importunities of talebearers and backfriends 
againft fair words and profefiions. L'EJlrange. 

Far is our church from encroaching upon the civil power; 
as fomc who are backfriends to both, would malicioufly infinu- 
ate. South. 

Backga'mmon. n.f [from bach gammon, Welch, a little battle.] 
A play or game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what elleem are you with the vicar of the parilh r can 
you play with him at backgammon ? Swift. 

Ba'ckhouse. n.f [from back and houfe.] The buildings be- 
hind thc chief part of thc houfe. 

Their backhoufes, of more neceflary than cleanly fervice, as 
kitchens, ftables, are climbed up unto by fteps. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Ba'ckpif.ce. n. f. [from back and piece. ] The piece of armour 
w’hich covers the back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, his armourer put on 
his backpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Camden. 

Ba'ckroom. n.f. [from back and room.] A room behind; not 
in the front. 

If you have a fair profpecl backwards of gardens, it may be 
convenient to make backrooms the larger. Max. Meek. Exerc. 

Ba'ckside. n.f. [from back and fide.] 

1. I he hinder part of any thing. 

If the quickfilver were rubbed from the backfide of the fpe- 

■ culum, the glafs would caufe the fame rings of colours, but 
more faint ; the phenomena depends not upon thc quicklilver, 
unlefs fo far as it encrcafcs the reflection of the backfide of the 

. Newton's Opticks. 

2. I he hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up a wall with 
her head downwards and her backfide upwards. Addifon. 

3. The yard or ground behind a houfe. 

T lie wadi of paftures, fields, commons, roads, ftreets, or 
backfules, are of great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer. 

To Backsli'de. v. n. [from back and Jlide.] To fall off'; to 
apoflatize : a word only ufed by divines. 

Haft thou feen that which bac/Jliding Ifrael hath done ? She 
is gone up upon every high mountain, and under every oreen 

t> trce ‘ Jeremiah, iii. 6. 

Backslider, n.f [from baekflide.] An apoftatc. 

'I he backfliaer in heart (hall be filled. Prov. xiv. 1 4 

Ba ckstaff. n.f [from back tm&Jlaff ; because, in taking an 
obiers anon, the obferveris back is turned towards the fun 1 
An inffrument ufeful in taking the fun’s altitude at fca • in- 
vented by Captain Davies. ’ 

B 1 n Xmffe »•/ t from iack and Jlairs.] The private flairs 

at !h C °* dC *T thC P ^ ai r C Which hath latc! >’ crt P‘ in *o the court 
at he tackjlairs, that fome pricked for (herifts get cut of the 

La.cn s Advice to Sir George Villiers. 

Back- 
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Backstays. n.f. [from back cm&fay.] Ropes or flays which 
keep the mails of a (hip frpvn pitching forward or overboard. 
Ba'cksword. n.f [from back and fword.] A iword with one 
fharp edge. 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis at lackfword. Arbutb. J. Bull. 
.Ba'ckward. ) adv. [from back and peapb, Sax. that is, to- 
Ba'ckvvards. 5 wards the back.] 

1. With die back forwards. 

They went backward, and their faces were backward. Gen. ix. 

2. Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arms arc firft call backwards, 
and then forwards, with fo much the greater force ; for the 
hands go backward before diey take their rife. Bacon's Nat. H. 

3. On the back. 

Then darting from her malignant eyes, 

Shecaft him backward as he ftrove to rife. Dryden's sEneid. 

4. From the prefent ftation to the place behind the back. 

We might have met diem dareful, beard to beard, 

And beat them backward home. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

The monftrous fight 

Struck them with horrour backward ; but far worfe 
Urg’d them behind. Milton's Paradife Lojl , l. vi. 

5. Regreffivcly. 

Are not the rays of light, in palling by the edges and fidcs of 
bodies, bent feveral times backwards and forwards with a mo- 
tion like that of an eel? Newton's Opticks. 

6. T owards fomething paft. 

'Fo prove the poffibility of a thing, there is no argument to 
that which looks backwards ; for what has been done or fufter- 
cd, may certainly be done or fuffered again. South. 

7. Out of the progreflivc ftate ; reflex. 

No, doubtlcfs ; for the mind can backward caft 
Upon hcrfelf, her underftanding light. Sir J. Davies. 

8. From a better to a worfe Rate. 

The work went backward ; and the more he ftrove 
T* advance the fuit, the farther from her love. Dryden. 
<5. Paft ; in time paft. 

They have fpread one of the worft languages in the world, 
if we look upon it fome reigns backwards. Locke. 

jo. Perverfely ; from the wrong end. 

I never yet law man. 

But fhc would fpell him backward ; if fair-fac’d. 

She’d fwear the gentleman fhould be her fifter ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made a foul blot j if tall, a launce ill-headed. 

Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing. 

Ba'ckward. adj. 

1. Unwilling; averfe. 

Cities laid wafte, they ftorm’d the dens and caves ; 

For wifer brutes are backward to be flaves. Pope. 

We are ftrangely backward to lay hold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. Atterbu/y. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation backward to 
engage with us in alliances. Addifon. Freeholder. 

2. Hefitating. 

All things arc ready, if our minds be fo ; 

Perilh the man, whofe mind is backward now. Shak. H. V . 

3. Sluggifh; dilatory. 

The mind is backward to undergo the fatigue of weighing 
every argument. JVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

4. Dull ; not quick or apprehenfive. 

It often falls out, that the backward learner makes amends 
another way. South. 

Ba'ckward. n.f. The things or ftate behind or paft. 

What fecit thou clfc 

In the dark backward or abyfm of time ? Shakrfp. Tetnpejl. 
Ba'ckwardlv. adv. [from backward.] 

1. Unwillingly ; averfely; with the back forward. 

Like Numid lions by the hunters chas’d, 

Though they do fly, yet backwardly do go 

With proud afpeft, difdaining greater haftc. Sidney. 

2. Perverfely. 

I was the firft man 
That e’er receiv’d gift from him ; 

And does he think fo backwardly of me. 

That I’ll requite it laft ? Shakrfp. Fir non. 

Backwardness, n.f. [fro m backward.] Dulnefs; unwilling- 
nefs ; fluggiflmefs. 

The thing by which w’e are apt to excufe our bac'.wardnefs 
to good works, is the ill fucccfs that hath been obferved to at- 
tend well defigned charities. Attcrbury. 

Ba'con. n.f. [probably futmbaken, that is, dried flefh.] 

1 . The flefh of a hog lalted and dried. 

High o’er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 

Good old Philemon feiz’d it with a prong. 

Then cut a flice. Dryden's Fables. 

2. To favc the bacon, is a phrafe for preferving one’s felf from 
being unhurt ; borrowed from the care of houfewives in the 
country, where they have feldom any other provifion in the 
houfe than dried bacon, to fecure it from the marching foldiers. 

What frightens you thus ? my good fon ! fays the prieft ; 
Ycu murder’d, are forry, and have been confeit. 


B A F 

0 father ! my forrow will fcarcc favc mv bacon ; 

For ’twas not that 1 murder’d, but that 1 was taken. />, ;• 

B aculo'metry. n.f. [from baculus, Lat. and fdr s «.] Tin.* ^ 
of incafurin a diftances by one or more ftaves. jjf'J 

BAD. adj. [qua ad, Dutch ; com par. worfe ; fupe.-l. word.] 

1. Ill; not good: a general word ufed in regard to phyfical 
moral faults, cither of men or things. 

Moll men have politicks enough to make, through violence 
the beft fcheme of government a bad one. ~ d ’ 

2. Vitious; corrupt. 1 

Thou may ’ft repent, 

And one bad a eft, with many deeds well done, 

May’ft cover. Milton’s ParadiJ'e Lojl, b. xi. /. 2 c6 

Thus will the latter, as the former,* world 
Still tend from bad to worfe. Milton's Par ad. Lof, b.\{\- 
Our unhappy fates 

Mix thee amongft the bad, or make thee run 
Too near the paths, which virtue bids thee fhun. 

3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. 

The fun his annual courfc obliquely' made. 

Good days contracted, and enlarg’d the bad. 

4. Hurtful ; unwholefome. 

Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his head ak e.AclJ. 
e. Sick. 


Prit 


Hr. 


Drydtn. 


Bade. } The P reteriteof bid. 


And, for an earneft of greater honour. 

He bad me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdcr. Mach. 

Badge, n.f. [A word of uncertain etymology ; derived by Ju- 
nius from bode or bade, a meflenger ; and fuppofed to be cor- 
rupted from badage , the credential of a meflenger : but taken 
by Skinner and Minjhew from bagghe, Dut. a jewel, or bague a 
ring, Fr.] 

1 . A mark or cognizance worn to fticw the relation of the wearer 
to any perfon or thing. 

But on his breaft a bloody crofs he bore. 

The dear remembrance of his dying lord ; 

For whofe fweet fake that glorious badge he wore. Spader. 
The outward fplendour of his office, is die badge and token 
of diat glorious and facred ch, rafter which he inwardly bears. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. A token by which one is known. 

A favage tygrefs on her helmet lies ; 

The famous badge Clarinda us’d to bear. Fairfax, L. ii, 

3. The mark of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him ; even fo much, that joy 
could not fhew itfelf modeft enough, without a badge of bit- 
ternefs. Shakcfp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. Shakef. Tit. Andrai. 

Let him not bear the badges of a wreck. 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryden's Perftus. 

To Badge, v. a. [fiom the noun.] To mark as with a badge. 

Your royal father’s murder’d. 

Oh, by whom ? 

Thofc of his chamber, as it feem’d, bad don’t ; 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood, 

So were their daggers. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

Badger, n. f. [bedour, Fr.] An animal that earths in the 
ground, ufed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or badger, hath legs of one fide fhorter than the 
other, is very' generally received not only by theorifts and unex- 
perienced believers, but moll who behold them dally. 

Frown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

Badger lecged. adj. [from badger and legged.] Having legs 
of an unequal length, as the badger is fuppofed to have. 

His body crooked all over, big- bellied, badger legged, and h:s 
complexion fwarthy. L'Eftrange. 

Ba'dcer. n.f. [perhaps from the Latin bajultis, a carrier; but, 
by Junius , derived from the badger, a creature who flows up 
his provifion.] One that buys corn and victuals in one place, 
and carries it unto another. Coved. 

Ba'dly. adv. [from bad.] In a bad manner ; not well. 

How goes the day with us ? Oh tell me, Hubert. — 
Badly, I fear. How fares your majefty ? Shak. King John. 

Ba'dness. n.f. [from bad.] Want of good qualities, either na- 
tural or moral. 

It was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him feek hts 
death ; but a provoking merit, fetawork by a reprovable bad- 
nefs in himfclf. Shakejp. King Lear. 

There is one convenience in this city, which makes fome 
amends for the badnefs of the pavement. Addijon on Italy. 

I did not fee how the badnefs of the weather could be the 
king’s fault. Addifon. Freeholder . 

To Ba'ffle. v. a. [brffler, Fr.] 

1. To elude. . ... 

They made a fhift to think thcmfelvcs guiltlcfs, in fp lte m .. 
their fins ; to break the precept, and at the fame time to baffle 
thecurfe. ' So "f 

He hath deferved to have the grace withdrawn, which * 
hath fo long baffled and defied. Atterbury- 

2. To confound ; to defeat with fome confufion, as by perp cx 
ing or .unufing ; to baffle is fometimes lefs than to conquer. 
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Etruria loft, 


Etruria ion* . 

He brines to Turnus’ aid bis baffled hoft. Dryden s .r.netd. 
When the mind has brought itlelf to dole thinking, it may- 
go on roundly. Every abftrufc problem, every intricate qucl- 
tion will not baffle, difeourage, or break it. 

To crufh ; to bring to nothing, 


Locke. 


To crufh ; to bring to nothing. . , . _ ,. n 

A foreign potentate trembles at a war with the Bnglilh na- 
tion ready to employ againft him fuch revenues as ihall baffle 
bis defigns upon their country. Addifon. Freeholder, N J 20. 
Ba'ffle . 0 n.f [from the verb.] A defeat. 

It is the fkill of the difputant that keeps oft a baffle. Scuta. 
The authors having milled of their aims, are fain to retreat 
with fruftration and a baffle. South. 

Ba'ffLER. n.f. [from baffle.] He that puts to confufion, or 

defeats. 

Experience, that great baffler of fpcculation, allures us tlic, 
tfiipg is too poflible, and brings, in all ages, matter of fact to 
confute our fuppofitions. Government of the Tongue, § ?. 

Bag. n.f. [bcl^e. Sax. from whence perhaps by dropping, as is 
ufual, the liarfh confonant, came bege, bage , lag.] 
l. Afack, or pouch, to put any thing in, as money, corn. 
Coufin, away for England ; hafte before. 

And, ere our coming, fee thou ftiakc the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their imprifon’d angels 


Set thou at liberty. 


Shakcfp. King John. 
if Is it 


2. 


A. 


1. 


2 . 


What is it that opens thy mouth in praifes r "Is it that thy 
bags and thy barns are full ? South. 

Thofc waters were inclofed within the earth as in a bag. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloak. 

From die crack’d bag the dropping guinea fpokc. Pope. 
That part of animals in which fome particular juices are con- 
tained, as the poifon of vipers. 

The {Welling poifon of the feveral fefts. 

Which, wanting l ent, the nation’s health infefts, 

Shall burft its bag. Dryden. 

Sing on, fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d ; 

So may thy cows their burden’d bags diftend. Dryden. 

An ornamental purfe of filk tied to men’s hair. 

We faw ayoung fellow riding towards us full gallop, with 
a bob wig and black filken bag tied to it. Addifon. SpeElator. 
A term ufed to fignify different quantities of certain commodi- 
ties ; as a bag of pepper ; a bag of hops. 

To Bag. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To put into a bag. 

Accordingly he drain’d thofc marfhy grounds, 

Aud bagg’d them in a blue cloud. Dryden's King Arthur. 
Hops ought not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
To load with a bag. 

Like a bee bagg’d with his honey’d venom. 

He brings it to your hive. Dryden's Don Sebaflian. 

To Bag. v. n. To fweli like a full bag. 

'Fhe fkin feeaietl much .contracted, yet it bagged, and had a 
porringer full of matter in it. Wifcman's Surgery. 

Two kids that in the valley ftray’d, 

I found by chance, and to my fold convey’d : 

They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryden’s Virgil. 
Ba'g atelle. nf [bagatelle, Fr.] A trifle; a thing of no im- 
portance. 

Heaps of hair rings and cypher’d feals ; 

Rich trifles, ferious bagatelles. Prior. 

Ba'ggace. n.f. [from bag, bagage, Fr.] 

1. 1 he furniture and utcufils 01 an army. 

The army was an hundred and feventy thoufand footmen, 
an 1 twelve thoufand horfemen, befide the baggage. Juditb,v\\.z. 

Ric hes are the baggage of virtue ; they cannot be fpared,nor 
left behind, but they hinder the march. Bacon. 

They were probably always in rcadinefs, and carried amon* 
the baggage of the army. ' Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

2. 1 he goods that are to be carried away, as bag and baggage. 

Dolabelia defigned, when his aflairs grew defperate in Egypt 
to pack up hag and baggage , and fail for Italy. Arbuth. 0, .Coins 
3 A worthlcfs woman; in French bagajlt ; Vo called, becaufe 
fuch women follow camps. 

A fpark of indignation did rife in her, not to fuffer fuch a 
bagga-e to win away any thing of hers. Sidney 

When this baggage meets with a man who has vanity to cre- 
dit relations, fhc turns him to account. SpeBat. N° 20 - 
Ba gnio .u.f [hagno, ltd. a bath.] A houfe for bathing, Seat- 
ing, and omerwile cleanfing the body. 

I hu\ e known two inftanccs of malignant fevers produced bv 
the hot air of a bagnio. Arbuthnot on Ail. 

ag pi PE. t:.j. {irom/tf- and pipe ; the wind being received 


j u"™ — , / * if'" ) wum ucuiy, received in 

a bag.] A mufical inftrutnent, confifting of a leathern ba* 
wnicn Hows up like a foot-ball by means of a port vent or 
htt_c tube fixed to it, and flopped by a valve; and three pipes 
^ £ , rCaC P'P. e or drol ? c . and the fiiond 

bottom ; 
_ the bag 
the holes, 

compafs offc eftuves ‘ “ W in , the 

Vol. I. ' '-avnoers. 
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No banners but fhirts, with fome bad bagpipes >» ficad of 

drum and fife. . . 1 

He heard a bagpipe, and faw a general Climated widi th 
found. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 27. 

Bagpi per, n.f. [ from bagpipe.] One that plays on a bagpipe, 
home tliat will evermore peep thro’ their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper. Shak. M. of Venice. 

BAGUE'T'TL. n.f. [Fr. a term of architefture.] A little round 
moulding, lefs than an aftragal ; fometimes carved and en- 
riched. 

To Baigne. v. a. [baggier, Fr.] To drench ; to foak : a word 
out of ufe. 

The women forllow not to baigne them, unlefs they plead 
their heels, with a worfe perfume than Jugurth found in the 
dungeon. Carew s Survey of CornwaL 

Bail. n.f. [of this word the etymologifts givemany derivations ; 
it feems to come from the French bailler, to put into the hand j 
to deliver up, as a man delivers himfclf up in furcty.] 

Bail is the freeing or fetting at liberty one arrefted or im- 
prifoned upon aftion either civil or criminal, under fecurity ta- 
ken for his appearance. There is both common and fpecial 
bail ; common bail is in aftions of fmall prejudice, or flight proof, 
called common, becaufe any fureties in that cafe are taken : 
whereas, upon caufes of greater weight, or apparent fpecial ity, 
fpecial bail or furety muft be taken. There is a difference be- 
tween bail and mainprife ; for he that is mainprifed, is at large. 
Until thedav of his appearance : but where a man is bailed, he 
is always accounted by the law to be in their ward and cuftody 
for the time: and they may, if they will, keep him in ward or 
in prifon at that time, or otherwife at their will. Cowcl. 

Worry 'd with debts, and paft all hopes of bail , 

The unpity’d wretch lies rotting in a jail. Rofco 
And bribe witli prefents, or when prefents fail, 

They fend their proftituted wives for bail. 

To Bail, v a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'I’o gi ve bail for another. 

Let me be their bail — 

They fhall be ready at your highnefs' will, 

To anfwer tbeir fufpicion 

Thou fhalt not bail them. Shakcfp. Titus Andronicus. 

2. To admit to bail. 

When they had bailed the twelve bifhops, who were in the 
'Lower, the noufe of commons, in great indignation, cauled 
them immediately again to be recommitted to the Tower. 

Clarendon. 

Bailable, adj. [from bail.] That may be fet at libert by 
bail or fureties. 

Ba'iliff. n.f. [a word of doubtful etymology in itfelf, but bor- 
rowed by us from baillie, Fr.] 

1. A fubordinatc officer. 

Laufanne is under the canton of Berne, and gover 
kailiffl lent them every three years from the fenatc of J i 

Addifon 

2. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute nrrefts. 

It many times happeneth, that, by the under-fhc 
their bailiffs, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture, before he 
comcth to the knowledge of die prodefs that runneth p.sainft 

*H]‘ , ... _ Bacon. 

A bailiff, by miflake, feized you for a debtor, and kept vou 

n> urnAlr* « ft. .. 1 r * . ' 


1 common. 


Dryden. 


ted by a 

erne, 
iwr Italy. 

Is and 


the whole evening in a fpungin ;-houfe. 

Swift as a bard die bailiff \cwc$ belli nd. 

3. An undcr-fleward of a manor. 

Ba'iliwick. n.f. [of baillie , Fr. and pic. Sax.] 
the jurifdiftion of a bailiff within his hundrei 


Swift. 
Pope. 

The place of 
the lord’s 


franclufe. It is that liberty which is exempted from the fhe- 
nlt of the county, over which the lord of die i.bcrtv appointed! 
a bailirl. r- , 

a . Licwct 

A proper officer is to walk up and down his bailiwick. 

n-i . . , _ Spcnfcr on Ireland. 

1 here iflued wr.ts to the fhcriffs, to return die names of the 
feveral land-owners in their feveral bailiwicks. 

To Ba.t, [batan. Sax. 

'wKiS ' , ' ,onah “ k > in fome place, to tempt fill, or 

cunnm S enemy, that to catch a faint, 

; v thy hook i molt dangerous 

Is th.it temptation that doth goad us on 

1 ° fu ? in ,ovin g J virtUe * Sha WP- Mcaftirc for Meafirr 

die garicr ^ horfe to mine hoft of 

fny forts of fifties feed 

anglers, who bait their hooks with them. t0 

/kl W _ a L e r he fe . x j m P rov ’d in am’rous arts ! K ° y ' 

Gay. 


2. 


tit, . r “ <uu rous aits 1 

\v hat new-found fnarcs they bait fbr human hearts ' 

0 give meat to one s felf, or horfes, on the road. " 

p . What fo ftronc, 

But wanting reft, will alfo want of might ? 

1 i.c fun, that mcafurcs heaven ail day 3 lonn- 

2-t night dotli bait his Heeds the ocean 

L mcc cc tt n waves among. F. Q 

Ta 
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To attack with vio- 


Fairy Queen. his head. 
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. Rem. and Jut. 


To Bait. v. a. [from battre, Fr. to beat.] 

Icncc ; to fet dogs upon. 

Who feeming forely chaffed at his band. 

As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait. 

With idle force did fain them to withftand. 

I will not vicld 

To kifs the ground before young Malcolm’s feet ; 

And fo be baited with the rabble’s curie. Sbak. Macbeth. 
To Bait. v. n. To ftop at any place for refreflunent ; per- 
haps this word is more properly bate ; to abate fpecd. 

But our defires, tyrannical extorfion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief delightfulncfs, 

Where but a baiting place is all our portion. Sidney. 

As one who on his journey baits at noon, 

Tho’ bent on fpecd : fo here the archangel paus d. P ar. Loji. 

In all our journey from London to his houfe, we did not fo 
much as bait at a whig inn. Addifon. Spcflat. N“ i z6. 

To Bait. v. n. [as an hawk. ] To clap the wings; to make an 
offer of flying ; to flutter. 

All plum’d like cltridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath’d ; 

Glittering in golden coats like images. Shabcfp. Henry IV . 

Hood my unman’d blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle ; till llrangc love, grown bold. 

Thinks true love aded fimple modefty. Sbak. R 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keepers call ; 

That is, to watch her as we watch thefe kites. 

That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. 

Shakefp. Taming of theShxw. 

Bait. n.f. [from die verb.] 

1. Meat let to allure fifli, or other animals, to a fnare. 

The pleafant’ft angling is to fee the fifh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream. 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

2. A temptation ; an enticement 

And that fame glorious beauty’s idle boaff. 

Is but a bait fuch wretches to beguile. Spenffonnet xh. 
Taketh therewith the fouls of men, as with certain baits. 

Hooker , b. v. § 3 J. 

Sweet words I grant, baits and allurements fweet 
But greatefl hopes of greateft erodes meet. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Fruit, like that 
Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the tempter. Milton's Par. LoJl, b. x. 1. 531: 

Secure from foolilh pride’s affected flate. 

And fpccious flattery’s more pernicious bait. 

Her head was bare. 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a fimple knot was ty’d above : 

Sweet negligence ! unheeded bait of love ! 

Grant that others could with equal glory. 

Look down on pleafures, and the baits of fenfe 

3. A refreflunent on a journey. 

Baize, n.f. A kind of coarfe open cloth fluff, having a long 
nap ; fometimes frized on one fide, and fometimes not frized, 
according to the ufes it is intended for. 1 his fluff is without 
wale, being wrought on a loom with two treddles, like fian- 
ne j # Chambers. 

To Bake. v. a. participle paflive, baked , or baken. [bsecan, Sax. 
becken. Germ, fuppofed by Wachter to come from bee, which, 
in the Phrygian language, fignified bread.] 

1. To heat any thing in a clofe place ; generally in an oven. 

He will take thereof, and warm himfelf; yea, hekindleth it, 
and baketb bread. Ifaiah , xliv. 1 5. 

The difference of prices of bread proceeded from their de- 
licacy in bread, and perhaps fomething in their manner of bak- 
j„„ Arbutbnot on Coins. 

To harden in the fire. 

The work of the fire is a kind of baking; and whatfoever 

Bacon. 


B A L 

I have marked a willingnefs in the Italian artizans, to diffr;. 
bute the kitchen, pantry, and bakchoufe , under ground. Wotton 
Ba'ken. The participle from to bake. 

There was a cake taken on the coals, and acrufeof water at 

r* noon t a ' > 


Rofcommon. 


Dryden s Fab. 


Add. Cato. 


2 . 


the fire baketb, time doth in fomc degree diffolve 
To harden with heat. 

With vehement funs 

When dufty fummer bakes the crumbling clods. 

How pleafant is’t, beneath the twilled arch, 

To ply the fweet caroufc ! Philips. 

The fun with flaming arrows pierc’d the flood. 

And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the mud. Dryden. 

'l'o Bake. v. n. 

1 . 'Fo do the work of baking. 

I keep his houfe, and 1 wafh, wring, brew, bale , fcour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds, and do all myfelf. 

* Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

2. To be heated or baked. 

Fillet of a fenny fnake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Baked Meats. Meats drefled by the oven. 

There be fomc houfes, wherein fweetmeats will relent, and 
baked meat i will mould, more than others. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 
Ba'kehouse. n.f. [from bake and houfe.] A place for baking 
bread. 


1 Bings, xix. 6. 

Ba'ker. n.f. [from to bake.] He whofe trade is to bake. 

In life and health, every man muft proceed upon trull, there 
being no knowing the intention of the cook or baker. South 
Ba'lance. n.f. [balance, Fr. bilanx, Lat.] 

1. One of the fix fimple powers in mechanicks, ufed principally 
for determining the difference of weight in heavy bodies. 

is of feveral forms. Chambers . 

2. A pair of fcalcs. 

A balance of power, either without or within a (late, is beft 
conceived by confidering what the nature of a balance is. 
luppofes three things ; firft, the part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds it; and then the two fcalcs, with 
wliatever is weighed therein. Swift, 

For when on ground the burden’d balance lies. 

The empty part is lifted up the higher. Sir John Davies. 

3. A metaphorical balance , or the mind employed in comparing 
one thing with another. 

I have in equal balance jufily weighed. 

What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer: 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

4. The adl of comparing two things, as by the balance. 

Comfort arifes not from others being miferable,but from this 
inference upon the balance , that we fuffer only the lot of na- 
ture. L'Ejt range's Fables. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantages on cither fide, it will 
appear, that the rules of the gofpcl arc more powerful means of 
conviction than fuch meffage. Atterbury. 

5. The overplus of weight; that quantity by which, of two 
things weighed together, one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed in value the 
importation ; and then the balance of trade mull of ncccflity 
be returned in coin or bullion. Bacon's Ado. to Sir G. FiHiers. 

6. That which is wanting to make two parts of an account even; 
as, he ftated the account with his correfpondent, and paid the 
balance. 

■j. Equipoife ; as balance of power. See the fecond fenfe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair plcafure’s finding train, 

Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain ; 

Thefe mixed with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 

Make and maintain the balance ot the mind. Pope. 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fiippofing that all watches, whilft the balance beats 
think ; and it is fuificicntlv proved, that my watch thought all 
lad night. Look. 

9. I11 aftronomy. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack, com- 
monly called Libra. 

To Bal ance, -j. a. [valanecr, Fr.] 

1. To weigh in a balance, cither real or figurative ; to compare 
by the balance. 

If men would but balance the good and the evil ot things 
they would not venture foul and body for a little dirty intcrefl. 

L'Ejlrange's Fablis. 

2. To regulate the weight in a balance. 

Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifland to give law, _ 

To balance Europe, and her Hates to awe. Waller. 

3. To countcrpoife ; to weigh equal to. 

The attraction of the gfafs is balanced, and rendered ineffec- 
tual by the contrary attraction of the liquor. Newton’s Opt. 

4. To regulate an account, by Hating it on both fides. 

Judging is, balancing an account, and determining on which 

fide the odds lie. ^ J>cU ‘ 

5. To pay that which is wanting to make the two parts of an ac- 
count equal. 

Give him leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim’s day. 

Though I am very well fatisfied, that it is not m my 
power to balance accounts with my Maker, I am rcfolved, how- 
ever, to turn all my endeavours that way. Addifon. Spectator. 
To Ba'lakce. v. n. To hefitate; to fluCluate between equal 
motives, as a balance plays when charged with equal wei ? , 
Were the fatisfaaion of lull, and the joys of heaven, ottere 
at any one’s prefent poffefflon, he would not balance, or ett^ 
the determination of his choice. ’ 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee not why 
fhould balance a moment about printing it. Atterbury to fp- 
Ba'lancer. n.f. [from balance.] The perfon that weig s 

Ba'lass Ruby, n.f [balas, Fr. fuppofed to be an Indian term] 

A kind of ruby. , 

Balafs ruby is of a crimfon colour, with a call of pur, > 
feems beft to anfwer the defeription of the Miaents^^ 

To Balbu'cinate. v. n. [from balbutio, Lat.] I 0 

fpcaking. . njfi. 

To Balbu'tiate. v. n. The fame with hallucinate ■ 
Balco'n y. n.f [ balcon , Fr. bale one, Ital.] A frame 

wood, or Hone, before the window of a room ’ Then 

1 
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Then pleafure came, who, liking not the fafliion; 

Began to make balconies, terraces, „ . , , 

Tifl fhe had weaken’d all by alteration. Herbert. 

When dirty waters from balconies drop. 

And dexterous damfels twirl the fprinkling mop. Cay. 

Bald. adj. [bal, Welch. J 

> Without hair. , ~ , 

Neither fhall men make themftlves bald for them. 7 < f-- cvl - • 

I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the caufe of baldncfs 
in men is the drynefs of the brain, and its flir.nkmg from the 
(kull ; he having obferved, that in bald perfons, under the bald 
part, there was a vacuity between the fkull and the brain. Kay. 

He fhould imitate Caefar, who, becaufe Ins head was bald, 
covered that defeCt with laurels. Addifon. Spctt. N° 23 / . 

2. Without natural covering. 

Under an oak, whofe boughs were mofs’d with age. 

And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shakefp. As you like it. 

-i. Without the ufual covering. 

He is fet at the upper end o’ th’ table ; but they (land bald 
before him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Unadorned ; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranflation of the 
Ilias, begins the praife of Homer when he fhould have ended it. 

Dryden’ s Fables, Preface. 

And that, though labour’d, line mull bald appear, 

That brings ungrateful mufick to the ear. Creech. 

5. Stripped ; naked ; without dignity ; without value ; bare. 

What fhould the people do with thefe bald tribunes ? 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 

To th’ greater bench. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. Bald was ufed by the northern nations, to fignify the fame as 

audax, bold ; and is Hill in ufe. So Baldwin , and by inverfion 
Winbald, is bold conqueror ; Ethelbald, nobly bold ; Ead'ald, hap- 
pily bold; which are of the fame import as Thrafcas , Thrafyma- 
chus , and Thrafylulus, &e. Gibfon’s Camden. 

Ba'ldachin. n.f. [baldachino, Ital.] A piece of architecture, 
in form of a canopy, fupported with columns, and ferving as a 
coveting to an altar. It properly fignifies a rich filk, elu cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the hoft. Build. Di£I. 

Ba'lderdash. n.f. [probably ofbalb. Sax. bold, and daf>, to 
mingle.] Any thing jumbled together without judgment; 
rude mixture ; a confufed difeourfe. 

To Ba'lderdash. v. a. [from the noun.] To mix or adulte- 
rate any liquor. 

Ba'ldly. adv. [from bald.] Nakedly ; meanly ; inelegantly. 

Ba'ldmony. n.f. 'I’he fame with Gentian ; which fee. 

Ba'ldness. n.f. [from bald . ] 

1. The want of hair. 

2. The lofsof hair. 

Which happen’d on the skin to light. 

And there corrupting to a wound. 

Spreads leprofy and baldnefs round. Sivift. 

Mcannefs of writing ; inelegance. 
a'ldrick. n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

A girdle. By fome Dictionaries it is explained a bracelet ; but 


Shakefp. Henry Vis 
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Boiling cholcr chokes; 

By fight of thefe, our hateful enemies. 

Unfeen, unfelt, the firy ferpent skim3 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs ; 

His baleful breath infpiring, as he glides. _ 

Happy feme, whofe 1110ft wholefome air 
Poifons envenom’d fpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad, and vipers from her fhore. k* 

Ba'leeully. adv. [from baleful.] Sorrowfully; mifchittoufly. 
Balk n.f. [balk, Dut. and Germ.] A <m*t beam, fuch as is 


Dryden: 


JEneid; 


A great beam, fuch 


Drayt. Nyntphid. 



1. 

I have not found it in that fenfe. 

Athwart his bread a baldrick brave he ware, 

T hat fliin’d like twinkling ftars, with ftoncs moft precious 
rarc - Fairy Queen, b. i. 

A radiant baldrick, o’er his fliouldcrs ty’d, 

Suftain’d the fword, that glitter’d at his fide. Pope. 

2. The zodiack. 

1 hat like the twins of Jove, they feem’d in fight, 

Which deck the baldrick of the heavens bright. Spcnfer. 
Bale. n.f. [balle, Ir.] A bundle or parcel of goods packed up 
for carriage. 

One hired an afs in the dog-days, to carry certain bales of 
goods to fuch a town. L’EJlrange. 

It is part of die bales in which bohea tea was brought over 
from China. Woodward on Fofftls. 

Bale. n.J. [bad, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol, Icelandifh.] Mifery s 
calamity. 

She look’d about, and feeing one in mail. 

Armed to point, fought back to turn again; 

, . F °r light fhe hated as the deadly bale. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
I o Bale. v. a. A word ufed by the failors, who bid bate out the 
water ; that is, lave it out, by way of diftin£lion from pump- 

T' "f Skinner. 

1 o Bale. v. n. [cmbeller, Fr. imba/lure, Ital.] To make up in- 
to a bale. ^ 

Ba'lf.ful. adj. [from We] 

i- Full of mifery; full of grief; forrowful ; fad ; woful. 

Ah ! lucklc-fs babe, born under cruel ftar. 

And in dead parents baleful afhes bred. Fairy Queen b 
_ But when I feel the bitter baleful fmart. 

Which her fair eyes unwares do work in me, 

I think that I a new Pandora fee. Spcnfer, found xxiv. 

^ Round he throws his baleful eyes* 

T hat witnef ’d huge affliction and difmay, 
iVWd with obdurate pride and ftedfaft hate. Par. Lofl b i 
2. Full of mifehief ; deltruitive. J t 

II ^ Ul V, ' hc ! 1 *’ e f ,uv his threat’ning was but vain, 

He turn d about, and fcarch’d his baleful books again. 


ufed in building ; a rafter over an outhoufe or barn. 

Bai k n. f [ derived by Skinner from valtcarc, Ital. to pafi> o. er. J 
A ridge of land left unploughed between the turrows, or at the 
end of the field. 

To Balk. v. a. [See the noun.] 

1. To difappoint ; to fruftrate. . 

Another thing in the grammar fchools I fee no ufe of, un c •> 
it be to balk young lads in the way to learning languages. Locke. 

Every one has a defire to keep up the vigour of his facilities, 
and not to balk his underflandingby what is too hard for it .Locke. 
But one may balk this good intent. 

And take things otherwife than meant. Prior. 

The prices muft have been high ; for a people fo rich would 
not balk their fancy. Arbuthnot on Coins t 

Balk'd of his prey, the yelling monfter flies, 

And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door. 

Balk’d are the courts, and contefl is no more. Pope* 

2. To mifs any thing. 

By grifly Pluto he doth fv/ear, 

He rent his clothes, and tore his hair ; 

And as he runneth here and there. 

An acorn cup he greeteth ; 

Which foon he taketh by the flslk. 

About his head he lets it walk. 

Nor doth he any creature balk. 

But lays on all he meeteth. 

3. To omit, or refufe any thing. 

This was looked for at your hand, and this was bal it. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or fomething like this, feems 
to be intended here. 

Ten thoufand bold Scots, three and twenty knights* 

Balk’d in their own blood, did Sir Walter fee 
On Holmcdon’s plains. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Ba'lkers. n.f. [Infifhery.] Men who Hand on a cliff, or high 
place on the fhore, and give a fign to the men in the fifhing- 
boats, which way the paffage or fhole of herrings is. Cowel. 

The pilchards arc purfued by a bigger fifh, called a plufher, 
who leapeth above water, and bewrayeth them to the balker. 

Carcw’s Survey of Cornwal. 

Ball. n.f. [lol, Dan. bol. Dut.] 

Bel, diminutively Bclin, the fun, or Apollo of theCeltae, was 
called by the ancient Gauls Abellto. Whatever was round, and 
in particular the head, was called by the ancients either Bal, 
or Bel, and likewife Bel and BUI. Among the modern Per- 
fians, the head is called Pole ; and the Flemings Hill call the 
head Belle. riAS- is the head or poll, and toX..',, is to turn. 
B*.s- likewife fignifies a round ball, whence bowl, and l ell, and 
ball, which the Welch term bet. By the Scotch alfo the head 
is named bhel ; whence the Englifh bill is derived, fignifying the 
beak of a bird. Figuratively, the Phrygians and Thuriant, by 
underflood a king. Hence alfo, in the Syriack dialedls, 
and likewife Ba>, fignifies lord, and by this name 
alfo the fun ; and, in fomc diale£ls,"HA and'ix, whence “lx®-, 
and ha.©., Klx,©., and i>,x ; -*>, and alfo in the Celtick diminu- 
tive way of expreffion, tx©, Lx.?©., and Ii/Ai. ©, fignified the 
fun ; and ex/vc, FfXtm, and BiXiV, the moon. Among the Teu- 
tonicks, hoi and hell have the fame meaning ; whence the ad- 
je&ivc holig, or beilig, is derived, and fignifies divine or holy ; 
and the afpiration being changed into f the Romans form tlieir 

a c- , • Baxter. 

1. Any thing made in a round form. 

The worms with many feet, which round themfclves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber. Bacon. 

Nor arms they wear, nor fwords and bucklers wield. 

But whirl from leathern firings huge balls of lead. Dryden. 
Like os ball of fnovv tumbling down a hill, he gathered flren^th 

• ... , , 

otill unripen d in the dewy mines, 

^ ithin the ball a trembling water fhines, 

7 h ? £ t! ] ro , u S h the chryflal darts. Addifon s Rem. on Italy . 
° f d , ,0 [ e cor P l !j 5 I f s “ happened to combine into one 
mal , formed the metallic*, and mineral falls, or nodules, which 
we find. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

. A round thing to play with, cither with the hand or foot or 
3 rue Sect* * 

Balls to the ftars, and thralls to fortune’s rcien 
Turnd from themfdves, infafied with their cave’ 

here death ,s fear d, and life is held with paim Sidney 
phy “ ,w4 

Sidney. 
3- A 
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A ftnall round thing, with fomc particular mark, by which 
rotes arc given, or lots caft. 

Let lots decide it. 

Forcv’ry number’d captive put •a.lall 
Into an urn ; three only black be there, 

The refl, all white, are fafe. Drydcn s Con Sebafian. 

Minos, the drift inquifitor, appears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls ; 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Drydcn. 

. A globe ; as, the ball of the earth. 

Julius and Antony, thofc lords of all. 

Low at her feet prefent the conquer’d ball. Granville. 

Ye gods, what juftice rules die ball ? 

Freedom and arts together fall. Pope. 

. A globe borne as an enfign of fovereignty. 

Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by right ought to 
hold the ball of a kingdom ; but, by fortune, is made hiinfelf 
a ball, tolled from mifery to mifery, and from place to place. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 


1. A large round fhort-ncckcd vefiel ufed in chymiftrr. 

2. In architecture ; a ball or globe placed on the top of a pi]] ar 

3. In fireworks ; a ball of pafteboard, Huffed widi combu(libj 
matter, which, when fired, mounts to a confulerable height * 
the air, and then burfts into bright fparks of fire, refemblin 
liars. 

Ba'llot. n.f [lallote, Fr.j 

1 . A little ball or ticket ufed in giving votes, being put nrivat.M. 

into a box or urn. ^ 

2 . The aft of voting by ballot. 

To Ba'llot. v.n. [balloter, Fr.] Tochoofe by ballot, that is, br 
putting little balls or tickets, with particular marks, privately in 
a box ; by counting which it is known what is the refult of the 
poll, without any difeovery by whom each vote was given. 

No competition arriving to a fuificient number of balls, they 
fell to ballot fome others. Woth 


Giving their votes by balloting , they lie under no awe .Swift 
6. Any part of the body that approaches to roundnefs; as the Ballot a'tion. n.f. [from ballot.] I he aft of voting by ballot 


lower and fwclling part of the thumb, the apple of the eye. 

Be fubjeft to no fight but mine ; invifible 
To every eye ball die. Sbakefp. Tcmpcfi. 

To make a Hern countenance, let your brow bend fo, that 
that it may almoll touch the ball of die eye. Peacham. 

~ . The parchment fpread over a hollow piece of wood, fluffed 
with hair or wool, which the printers dip in ink, to fpread it 
on the letters. 

Ball, n.f [la l, Fr. from ballare , low Lat. from to 

dance.] An entertainment of dancing, at which the prepara- 
tions arc made at the expence of fome particular perfon. 

If golden fconces hang not on the walls, 

To light the coftly fuppers and die balls. Dryden. 

He would make no extraordinary figure at a ball ; but I can 
aflure the ladies, for their confoladon, that he has writ better 
verfes on the fex than any man. Swift. 

Ba llad, n.f [baladf, Fr.] A fong. 

Ballad once fignified a folcmn and facred fong, as well as 
trivial, when Solomon’s Song was called the ballad of ballads ; 
but now it is applied to nothing but trifling verfe. Watts. 

An’ I have not ballads made on you all, and fiyig to filthy 
tunes, may a cup of fack be my poifon. Sbakefp. Henry IV . 
Like the fwcet ballad, this amufing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Gay’s Trivia. 

To Ba'llad. v. n. [from the noun.] To make or fing bal- 
lads. 

Saucy liftors 

Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and fcall’d rhimers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Ba'llad-singer. n.f. [from ballad and fng.] One whole em- 
ployment it is to fing ballads in the ftreets. 

No fooncr ’gan he raife his tuneful fong, 

But lads and laffes round about him throng. 

Not ballad-finger , plac’d above the crowd. 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet and loud. Gay. 

Ba'llast. n.f. [ballufe, Dutch,] 

j. Something put at die bottom of the (hip to keep it Heady 
to the center of gravity. 

There mull be fomc middle counfcllors to keep things 
ftcady ; for, without that ballaf, die fhip will roul too much. 

Bacons Efiays. 

As for the afeent of it, this may be cafily contrived, if there 
be fome great weight at the bottom of the fhip, being part of 
its ballaf j which, by fomc cord within, may be loofened from 
it. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick . 

As when empty barks or billows float, 

Widi fandy ballaf failors trim the bo.it ; 

So bees bear gravel ftones, whole poifing weight. 

Steers through the whiffling winds their fteddy flight. Dryd. 
2. That which is ufed to make any thing fteady. 

Why fliould he fink where nothing feem’d to prefs ? 

Ilis lading little, and his ballaf lefs. Swift. 

To Ba'llast. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo put weight at the bottom of a fhip, in order to kc;p her 
ftcady. 

If this ark be fo ballaf ed, as to be of equal weight with the 
like magnitude of water, it will be moveable. 

IVilkind: Mathematical Magick. 


2. To keep any thing ftcady. 

Whilft "thus to ballaf love, I thought, 

And fo more fteddily 1’ have gone, 

I faw, I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 

And with true honour ballaf ed my pride. Di;ydens Avreng. 
Balle'tte. n.f. [balletic, Fr.] A dance in which fome hiftory 
is reprefented. 

Ba'lliards. n.f. [from ball and yard, or flick to pufh it with.] 
A play at which a ball is driven by the end of a flick ; now 
corruptly called billiards. 

With dice, with cards, with lalliards, far unfit. 

With fliuttlecocks miileeming manly wit. Hubl end’s Tale. 

Ba llister. See BalVstre. 
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The eleftion is intricate and curious, confifting of ten f e . 
veral ballotations. IVettsn. 

Balm, n.f [baume, Fr. lalfamum , Lat.] 

1. The fap or juice of a fhrub, remarkably odoriferous. 

Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy fhrubs, in Idumean plains. Drydcn’ s Virgil. 

2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 

Thy place is filled, thy feeptre wrung from thee; 

Thy balm waffl’d oft" wherewith thou waft anointed. 

Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Any thing that fooths or mitigates pain. 

You were conduftcd to a gentle bath. 

And balms apply’d to you. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Your praife’s argument, balm of your age; 

Deareft and beft. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Balm .Aff/rf. }*’/ \. m W a * Lat 0 The name of a plant. 

It is a vcrticillate plant, with a labiated flower, confifting of 
one leaf, whofc upper lip is roundifh, upright, and divided into 
two ; but the under lip, into three parts : out of the flower- 
cup rifes the pointal, attended, as it were, with four embryos; 
thefe afterwards turn to fo many feeds, which are roundifh, and 
inclofed in the flower-cup ; to thefe notes may be added, the 
flowers arc produced from the wings of the leaves, butarcr.ot 
whorled round the Italics. The fpecies are, 1 . Garden balm. 
2. Garden balm, with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinking 
Roman balm, with foftcr hairy leaves. The firft of thefe forts 
is cultivated in gardens for medicinal and culinary ufe: it is 
propagated by parting the roots cither in fpring or autumn. 
When they arc firft planted, if the fcafon proves dry, von mutt 
carefully water them unt 1 they have taken root. Millar, 
Balm of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balfam tree, by making incifiom in 

its bark. Its colour is firft white, foon after g: cn ; but when 
it comes to be old, it is of the colour of honey. i he fmellof 
it is agreeable, and very penetrating; the tafte of it bitter, fharp 
and aftringent. As little iflucs from the plant by incifion, the 
balm fold by the merchants, is made of the wood and ween 
branches of the tree, diftillcd by fire, which is generally . :ul- 
terated with turpentine. Cam. 

It feems moft likely to me, that the zori of Gilead, which we 
render in our Englifh biblc by the word balm, was not the fame 
with the balfam of Mecca, but only a better fort of turpentine, 
then in ufe for the cure of wounds and other difeafes. 

Prideaux’ s Cotnefltss. 

2. A plant remarkable for the ftrongbalfamick feent, which its 
leaves emit, upon being bruifed ; whence fomc have fuppofed* 
erroneouflv, that the l aim of Gilead was taken from this plant. 

Afiltar. 

To Balm. v. a. [from balm ] 

1. To anoint with balm. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters. 

And burn fwcet wood. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. Tofooth; to mitigate; toaffuage. 

Opprclt nature fleeps : 

This reft might yet have bairn d thy fenfes. 

Which ftand in hard cure. Sbakefp. Sing t - lui • 

Ba'lmy\ adj. [from balm ] 

1 . Having the qualities of balm. 

Soft on the flow’rv herb I found me laid, 

In balmy fwcat ; which with his beams the fun 

Soon dry’d. All lion's Paradift Lof, b< Vlll ‘ 

2. Producing halm. 

3. Soothing; foft ; mild. 

Come, Defdemona, ’tis the foldier’s life . .. 

To have their balmy (lumbers wak’d with ftrife. Sbak.Jt • 
Such vifions hourly pais before my fight, 

Which from my eyes their balmy {lumbers fright. 

4. Fragrant ; odotiferous. 

Thofc rich pci fumes which, from the happy ftiore, 

Tiie winds upon their ialr.y winds convey’d, , 

W hofc guilty fwcetneis i.:il the world betray’d. 
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Firft Eurus to the rifing morn is fent. 

The regions of the balmy continent. Dryden s Ovid. 

5. Mitigating; afiuafivc. 

( 'h balmy breath, that doll almoll perfuade 
Juftice to break her fword ! Sbakefp. Othello. 

Ba'lnear y. n.f [balncarium. La?.] A bathing-room. 

i he balnearies, and bathing-places, he expofeth unto the ham- 
mer felting. Brown’s 1 algor Err ours, b. vi. c. 7. 

Balneation, n.f. [from balneum, Lat. a bath.] The aft ot 
bathing. 

As the head may be difturbeJ by the (kin, it may the fame 
way be relieved, as is oblervable in balneations , and fomenta- 
tions of that part. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 

Ba'lneatorv. adj. [balneatorius, Lat.] Belonging to a bath 
or ftove. 

Ba'lotade. n.f. The leap of an horfe, fo that when his 
fore-feet are in the air, he (hews nothing but the (hoes of his 
hinder-feet, without yerking out. A balctade differs from a 
capriole ; for when a horfe works at caprioles, he yerks out his 
hinder legs with all his force. Farrier s Did. 

B'alsam. n.f [balfamum, Lat.] Ointment; unguent; an unc- 
tuous application thicker than oil, and foftcr than Calve. 

Chrift’s blood’s our balfam ; if that cure us here, 

Him, when our judge, we (hall not find fevere. Denham. 

Balsam Apple, [mcmordica, Lat.J An annual Indian plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, is of the expanded bcll-(hapcd 
kind, but fo deeply cut, as to appear compofed of five diftinft 
leaves : the flowers are fome male, or barren ; others female, 
growing upon the top of the embryo, which is afterwards 
changed into a fruit, which is flelhy, and fometimes more or 
left tapering and hollow, and, when ripe, ufually burfts, and 
cafts forth the feeds with an clafticity ; which feeds arc wrap- 
ped up in a membranous covering, and are, for the moft part, 
indented on the edges. " Miliar. 

Balsam Tree. 

I his is a fhrub which (carcc grows taller than the pomegra- 
nate tree; it (hoots out abundance of long (lender branches, 
with a few' final] rounding leaves, alw'ays green; the wood of 
it is gummy, and of a reddiftt colour ; the bloftoms are like 
(mail flars, white, and very fragrant; whence fpring out little 
poimed pods, inclofmga fruit like an almond, called carpobal- 
L.mum, as the wood is called xylobaliamum, and the juice opo- 
baliamum ; which fee. This tree is cultivated in Arabia and 
Judea; but it is forbid to be fown or multiplied without the per- 
million of the grand fignior. Calmct. Chambers. 

Balsa mical. ^ a dj. [from baljam .] Having the qualities of 

Balsa Mick. J balliim; unftuous; mitigating; foft; mild; 
oily. 

Jf there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy of my foul 
thrufts out the balfamical humour of my blood tolieal it. 

-p, blale' s Origin of Mankind. 

i he aJimcntjof lucn as have frcfli wounds ought to be fuch 
as keeps the humours from putrefaction, and renders them oilv 
and half muck. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

Ba luster n.J. [according to du Cange, from balaufrium, low 
Lat. a bathing place.] A lmall column or pilafter, from an inch 
and three quarters to four inches fquare or diameter. Their di- 
menfions and forms arc various; they are frequently adorned 
with mouldings ; they are placed with rails on flairs, and in 
the fronts of galleries in churches. 

■ ! 1 V S , 11 J, 0uld fir11 have been Punched over, and railed about 
with balufers. CW* Survey ofCornwal. 

Balustrade.,-./ [from balufer.] An afTemblageof one or 
more rows o» little turned pillars, called baluftcre, fixed upon a 

S ” “ >P ° f a b0iUin S' r “ r ““W from an’ 

i " i,Ws . “ rf- c namc of -my place, nfually 
imply 't to have been woody; from the Saxon beam, which we 
ule in the fame fenfe to this day. ^7' 

I amboo. n.J. An Indian plant of the reed kind. It has fc- 

knol Tnd f nlU OUr rec ^, which arc 

knott) , and feparated from fpace to fpace by joints They 

are find by fome but by miftake, to contain fi.ga" "he /-Z 

? U l arg "a than the '“S^-cane. The leaves grow 
mt of each knot, and are prickly. They are four or five inches 
ong, ant an inch in breadth, ibmewhat pointed, and ribbed 
fl h n °p 6h thcwMe lcn S th w itb green and (harp fibres Its 

flowers grow in ears, like thofe of wheat. 

w 7 ifinZl° Z T n ‘ Z- [a Ca ' U WOrd " ot ufcd in Pure or in grave 
Af . 0 'Jr. , .° ,,c c e 've ; to impofc upon ; to confound 

counted bad bamboozled about the money, John called for 

Bamboozler „r rr mm t A f huth,wt ' s J^n Bull. 

cheat. £R ' L from bamhooHe.} A tricking fellow ; a 

Publiflfing m-ntriiTOink^contraftsTn^ircln^r*^ 0 ^^ 
marriage, to the end rha, ‘ ^ ‘ **? t ‘ lc c l ,u rch, before 

Vo,:. 1 . that * f an F n,an can fay againft the inten- 
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tion of the parties, either in refpeft of kindred or othcrv. iu, 
they may take their exception in time. And, in the canon law, 
banna fait prociamationesfponf & fponjis in ecclef is fieri flits . 

Cozed. 

I bar it in the filtered of my wife ; 

» ’Tis (he is fubcontrafted to this lord. 

And I her hu(band contradict your bans. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Our bans thrice bid ! and for our wedding-day 
To draw her r.eck into the bans. Phuhbrasi 

2. A curfe; ex- o-nmunication. 

My kerchief bought ! then prefs ’d, then forc’d away ! Gay, 
In th’ interim, (pare for no trepans 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds collefted. 

With Hecate’s ban thrice blaftcd, thrice infefted. Hamlet. 
A great overfight it was of St. Peter, that lie did not accurfe 
Nero, whereby the pope might have got all ; yet what need of 
fuch a ban, (ince friar Vincent could tell Atafalipa, that king- 
doms were the pope’s. Raleigh’s Ejfays. 

3. Interdiftion. 

Much more to tafte it, under ban to touch. Farad Lof. 

4. Ban of the Empire ; a publick cenfurc by which the privileges 
of any German prince are fufpended. 

He proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was preferred to have 
the imperial ban taken off Altapinus, upon fubmiflion Howel. 
To Ban. v.a. [bannen, Dut. to curfe.] To curfe; to execrate. 
Shall we think that it banetb the work which they leave 
behind them, ortaketh away the ufe thereof. Hooker, b. v. 

It is uncertain whether this word, in the foregoing fenfe, is 
to be deduced from ban, to curfe, or bane, to poifon. 

In thy ciofct pent up, rue my (name. 

And ban our enemies, both mine and thine. Sbhkefp. H. VT. 
Before thefe Moors went a N umidian pried, bellowing out 
charms, and calling fcrowls of paper on each fide, wherein he 
curfed and banned the Chriftians. Knolles’ s Hif. of the Turks. 

Bana'na Tree. Sec Plantain ; of which it is a fpecies. 
Band. n. f. [bende, Dut. band, Saxon.] 

1. A tye ; a bandage; that by which one thing is joined to an- 
other. 

^ ou (hall find the Land, that (eems to tie their ffiendlbip to- 
gether, will be the very llrangler of their amity. 

Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. A chain by which any animal is kept in reftraint. This is 
now uiually fpelt, lefs properly, bond. 

So wild a bead, fo tame ytaught to be. 

And buxom to his lands, is joy to fee. HubbereTs Tale. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurengz.. 

3. Any means of union or connexion between perfons. 

Here’s eight that mud take hands, 

To join in Hymen’s bands. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

4. Something worn about the neck ; a neckcloth. It is now re- 
trained to a neckcloth of particular form worn by clergymen, 
lawyers, and ftudents in colleges. 

For his mind I do not care. 

That’s a toy that I could fpare : 

Let his title be but great. 

His deaths rich, and land fit neat. Ben JJm fin’s Underwoods. 
He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfe of a taylor’s 
widow, who wafhes and can ciear-ftarch his bands. Addifon. 

5. Any thinj bound round another. 

In old flames of done in cellars, the feet of them being bound 
with leaden bands, it appeared that 'the lead did fwell. " Bacon 

0 . A company of perfons joined together in any common defign* 

_ And, good my lord ot Somcrfet, unite 
V our troops of horfemcn with his bands of foot. 

T, r r , , Sbakefp. Henry VI n i 

We few, we happy few, wc band of brothers. 'Sb. H V 
1 he queen in white array before her band, ' * 

Saluting took her rival by the hand. Dryden s Fables 

On a fudden, methought this fclcft band fprang forward' 

,hc >“"V 

Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join,* ° ’ ' 

Each band the number of the facrcd Nine. n.„. 

';J^“S; CT X a . tlow mm,ba ' ur 3G 

T o Band. v. a. [from band.] 

1. To unite together into one body or troop. 

M andthe dukc of Glo'fte r's men, 

A ^ th 7 r pnckcts ful1 of P cbblc ^ncs. 

And banding themfelvcs in contrary parts, 

IJo pelt v.t one another’s nates. S Lnl+F* zr t-t 

nmdc a enmpofid™ , .nd i pM cd. dZ, £%&££ 
1 o live exempt J 

Iron, hcav’n’s high jurifdiftio,,, in new league 
/landed againft his throne. ,v, v/ . ^ ' 

2. 1 o bind over with a band. ^ ns I ar. Lof, b. ii. 

And by his mother flood an infant lover 
•th Wings unfledg’d, his eyes were Landed 
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Bands cf a (addle, are two pieces of iron nailed upon the bows 
of the faddle, to hold the bows in the right fituation. 

Ba'ndaGE. n.f [bandage, Fr.] ^ 

1. Something bound over another. • 

Zeal too had a place among the reft, with a bandage over 
her eyes; though one would not have expeded to have : teen 

to rcpreUci in fnow. Fr«M*r, N- «• 

Cords were faftened by hooks to my bandages, winch the 
workmen had girt round my neck. Gulliver W 

2 . Itisufed, in forgery, for the fillet or roller wrapped over a 
wounded member ; and, fometimes, for the a& or practice 

BaS'bok! “ftm W and <».] A flight box ufed for 

b ” , My > ftinds"r*Sn°S to fiml two bamUms among my 
books, till I let them fee that they are lined with deep audition. 

Adds fon. Spoliator, N 05. 

With empty bandbox fhc delights to range, . . 

And feigns a diftant errand from the ’Change. Gay s Trivia. 
Ba'ndelet. n.f. [ bandelet , Fr. Inarchitcaurc.] Any little band, 
fiat moulding, or fillet. 

Ba'ndit. n.f [bandito, Ital.] A man outlawed. 

No favage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer. 

Will dare to foil her virgin purity. . Milton s Poem, 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 

No cavern’d hermit, refts felf fatisfy’d. Pope s E/ay on Man. 
Bandi'tto. n. f in the plural banditti, [bandito, ital.J 
A Roman fworder, and handitto Have, 

Murder'd fwcct ToUy. "‘"P . V ' 

BVndog. n.f [from ban or band, and dog. The original of this 
word is very doubtful. Gains, it eanibus Bntannias, derive it 
from band, that is, a dog chained up. Skinner ''Khncsto 
it from bar, a, a murderer. May .t not come from^ zeurje, 
as we fay a curjl cur ; or rather from bound, fwellcd or larg-, • 
Dauijh word /from whence, in feme counties, they call a great 

nut a ban-nut.] A kind of large dog. - 

The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 

The time when lcrcech-owls cry, and bandogs /ow . 

Shake/. Henry \ 1 . p- n. 

Or privy, or pert, if any bin, ... „ r r> a u 

We have great bandogs will tear their fkin. Spcnf. Pajlora . 
Bandoleers « f [bandoliers, Fr.] Small wooden cafes co- 
vered with leather, each of them containing powder that is a 

fofficient charge for a musket. „ , 

B-Vndrol. f. Fr.] A little flag or ftrrramur; the 

little fringed filk flag .that hangs on a trumpet. 

Bandy. n.f. [from bander, Fr.] A club turned round at bot- 

for ftrikincr aball at play. „ . 

To BaIdv. v.a. [probably from bandy, the mftrument with 
which they ftrike b ills at play, which being crooked, is named 
from the term bander m arc, to firing or bend a bow.J 
1. To beat to and fro, or from one to another. 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, bandy the 
fervicciike a tennis-ball. Sp&e.MmL 
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The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged prince ; f uc h 4 
perfon would have made but an odd figure. Collier on Duelling, 
BANE. n.f. [bana, Sax. a murderer.] 

1. Poifon. 

Begone, or elfe let me. Fis bane to draw 
The fame air with thee. Ben Jolmfons Catiline, 

All good to me becomes 

Bane ; and in heav’n much worfe would be my ftatc. 

Milton’s Par. Lof, b. ix. /. 122. 
They, with fpecd, 

Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held, 

Spreading their bane. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. x. /. 4.12, 

Thus, am I doubly armed ; my death and life. 

My bane and antidote, are both before me : 

This, in a moment, brings me to an end ; 

But that informs me I fhall never die. Addifon' s Cats. 

2 . That which deftroys ; mifehief; ruin. 

Infolency muft be repreft, or it will be the bane of the Chrif- 
tian religion. Hooker, b. ii. § 

I will not be afraid of death and bane. 

Till Birnam foreft come to Dunfinane. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Suffices that to me ftrength is my bane. 

And proves the fourcc of all my mifcrics. Milton's S. Agon. 

So entertain’d thofe odorous fwcets the fiend. 

Who came their bane. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. 167. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios’ worth, thofe thunderbolts of war. 

The double bane of Carthage ? Dryden, Amid vi. 

Falfe religion is, in its nature, the great eft W anddeftruc- 
tion to government in the world. South. 

To Bane. v.a. [from the noun.] To poifon. 

What if my houfe be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas’d to give ten thoufand ducats 
To have it bail’d. ' Shakefp. Mercbatit of Venice. 

Ba'neful. aelj. [from bam and full.] 

1. Poifonous. 

For voyaging to learn the direful art. 

To taint ’with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 


Obfervant of the gods, and fternly iull, 
’ ’ 'l truft. 


Pope's Oiy/ey, b. i. 


2 . 


Denham. 


And like a ball bandy d ’twixt pride and wit, 

Rather than yield, both fides the prize will quit. 

What, from the tropieks, can the earth repel . 

What vigorous arm, what repercuffive blow. 

Bandies The mighty globe ftill to and fro ? Blackmcre. 

2. To exchange; to give and take reciprocally. 

Do you bandy looks with me, you rafeal ? Shakefp. K. Lear. 

1 ’Tis not in thee 

To grudge my plcafurcs, to cut off my train. 

To L4 half, words. Stakjp. K„, s L,«r. 

•2 To agitate ; to tofs about. 

This hath been fo bandied amongft us, that one can hardly 

mifs books of this kind. ... , 

Ever fince meir have been united into governments, the en- 
deavours after universal monarchy have been bandied among 

1 L^t not obvious and known truths, or fomc of the mod plain 
anJ certain propofitions, be bandied about in a deputation, 
an ip 1 Watts's Improvement of the Mmd. 

To Ba'ndy. v. n. To contend, as at fomc game, in which 

cadi drives to drive the ball his own way. 

No fimplo man that fees 
This fa£lious bandying of their favourites. 

But that he doth prefage fomc ill event. Shakefp. Henry \ I. 

A valiant fon in law thou (halt enjoy : 

One fit to handy with thy lawlefs funs. 

To ruffle in the commonwealth. Shakefp. Tit. Audi on. 

Could fet up grandee again ft grandee. 

To fquander time away, and bandy , 

Make lords and commoners lay lieges 

To one another’s privileges. Hud, bras 

After all the bandying attempts cf reMut.on, 1 is ■ * .much 1 a 

queftionasever. _ ? lu ™f\t Pfh 

Ba'ndvleg. n.f. [from bander, Yr.] A crooked leg. 

He tells aloud your greateft failing. 

Nor makes a fcruple to expofe 

Your bandyleg, or crooked nofe. . . , , / ’ 

Bandylegged, adj. [from bandyleg.} I-Iavmg crooked legs. 


i 


Ilus refus’d t’ impart the baneful 
Deftrudive. 

The filver eagle too is fent before, 

Which I do hope will prove to them as baneful. 

As thou conceiv’d it to the commonwealth. B. Johnf. Cold. 

The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, 

Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. Dryden s 
Ba'nefulness. n.f. [from baneful.] Poifonoufnefs ; deftruc- 

tivenefs. . , , 

B'anewort. n.f. [from banc and wort.] A plant, the fame 

with deadly night/hade. See Nightshade. 

To Banc. v. a. [ vengolen , Dutch.] . 

1 To beat ; to thump ; to cudgel : a low and familiar word. 
One receiving from them fomc affronts, met with them 
handfomcly, and banged them to good purpofe. Howet s / . for. 

He having got fome iron out of the earth, put it into hisler- 
vants hands to fence with, and bang one another. Loct.c. 

Formerly I was to be banged, bccaufe I was too ftrong, and 
now,bccaufc I am too weak to refift ; I am to be brought 
when too rich, and oppreffed, when too poor. Arbuth. J. Ml. 
2. To handle roughly ; to treat with violence .11 general. 

The defperate temped hath fo bang d the 1 uric s, 

That their defignment halts. Shakefp. Ot hii . 

You fhould accoft her with jefts fire-new from the mint, 
you told have fagri tha )'<>«* iM » 

Bang, n.f [from the verb.] A blow; a thump; aftroke: 2 

am'a bachelor . — That's to fay, tlicy 
you’ll bear me a bang for that. Shakefp. ju J 

With many a ftiff twack, many a bang. 

Hard crabtree and old iron rang. f i h j 

I heard feveral bangs or buffets, as Ithought, gi\ 
eagle that held the ring of my box m his beak. 

To BANISH, v.a. [banir, Fr. bamo, lowLat. probably 
ban, Tcut. an outlawry, or profcnption.] 

To condemn to leave his own country. 

Oh, fare thee well ! 

Thofe evils thou repeat’d upon thyfeif, 

Have banijh'd me from Scotland. 

To drive away. , p , an ,l to endeavour to 

It is for wicked men only to dread God and to 

banijl) the thoughts of him out of their minds. 

Succefslefs all her foft careffcs prove, 

To banijh from his bread his country s love. P ^ 
Ba'nisher. n.f. [from banijh.] , He that forces 
his own country. 

In mere fpite, 

To be full quit of thofe my bmtijhers. 

Stand 1 before thee here. 

Ba'nishment. n.f [bemni/anent, Fr. ] by the 

1. The aft of baijUhing another; as, he fecurcd ni 

bani foment of his enemies. 2 . The 


1. 


2 . 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


Shake/. Coriolanus . 
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2 . The date of being banilhed; exile. 

Now go we in content . 

To liberty, and not to bani/hment. Shake/- ds you like n . 

Round the wide world in banijhmcnt we roam, 

Forc’d from our pleafing fields and native home. Dryden. 

BANK. n. f. [banc, Saxon.] , , 

1 The earth rifing on each fide of a water. We fay, proper y, 
' the /bore of th cfea, and the banks of a river, brook, or Snail 


water. 


Have you not made an univerfal ftiout, . 

That Tyber trembled underneath his bank. Shah. Ju/. Caj. 

Richmond, in Devonlhirc, fent out a boat 
Unto the fliore, to ask thofe on the banks. 

If they were his affiftants. Shakefp. Richard LU- 

A brook whofe dream fo great, fo good, 

Was lov’d, was honour’d as a flood: 

Whofe banks the Mufes dwelt upon. Crajkaw. 

’Tis happy when our dreams of knowledge flow. 

To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. Denham. 

O early loft ! what tears the river died, 

When the fad pomp along his banks was led ! Pope. 

2. Any heap of earth piled up. 

They befieged him in Abel of Bethmaachah,and they calt up 
a bank againft the city ; and it ftood in the trench. 

2 Samuel, xx. 15. 

3. [from bam, Fr. a bench.] A feat or bench of rowers. 

Plac'd on your banks, the lufty T rojans fwccp ^ 
Neptune’s fmooth face, and cleave the yielding deep. J/a.ler . 

Mean time the king with gifts a veffel ftores, 

Supplies the Aw/fr with twenty chofen oars. Dryd. Homer. 
That banks of oars were not in the fame plain, but railed 
above one another, is evident from deferiptions of ancient (hips. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. A place where money is laid up to be called for occafionally. 

Let it be no bank, or common Hock, but every man be maf- 
tcr of his own money. Not that I altogether miflike banks , but 
they will hardlv be brooked in regal'd of certain fulpicions. 

Bacon s E/ays. 

This mafs of treafure you Ihould now reduce ; 

But you your ftcre have hoarded in fome bank. Denham. 
Tlicir pardons and indulgences, and giving men a lhare in 
faints merits, out of the common bank and treafury of the 
church, which the pope has the folc cuftody of. South. 

5. The company of perfons concerned in managing a bank. 

To Bank. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lay up money in a bank. 

2. To inclofe with banks. 

Amid the cliffs 

And burning fands, that bank the Ihrubby vales. Thom r on. 
Ba'nk-bill. n.f. [from bank and bill ] A note for money laid 
up in a bank, at the fight of which the money is paid. 

Let three hundred pounds be paid her cut of mv ready mo- 
ney, or bank-bills. Swift's Lafl Will. 

Ba'nker. n.f [from hank.] One that trafficks in money ; one 
tiiat keeps or manages a bank. 

Whole droves of lenders croud the banker's doors, 

To call in money. Diy den's Span's fn Friar. 

By powerful c!iarms of gold and filver led. 

The Lombard bankers and the change to wade. Dryden. 
Ba'nkrupcy. n.f. [from bankrupt.] 

1. The date of a man broken, or bankrupt. 

2. The aid of declaring one’s felf bankrupt ; as, he filcnced the 
clamours of his creditors by a fudden bankrupev. 

Ba'nkrupt. adj. [banqueroute, Fr. bancorupto, Ital.] In debt 
beyond the power of payment. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 

Shale/. Richard III. 

Sir, if you fpend word for word with me, 

I fhall make your wit bankrupt. Shak. T wo Gent, of Verona. 

Ba'nkrupt. n. J. A man in debt beyond the power of pay- 
ment. 

Perkin gathered together a power, neither in number nor in 
hardinefs contemptible ; but, in their fortunes, to be feared ; 
being bankrupts, and many of them felons. Bacon's Henry VII. 

It is with wideed men as with a bankrupt: when his credi- 
tors arc loud and clamorous, and fpeak big, he giveth them 
many good words. Caiamy. 

In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his caufe ; 

His thanklefs country leaves him to her laws. Pope. 

To Ba'nkrupt. v. a. To break ; to difablc one from fatisfy- 
ing his creditors. 

We cad off the care of all future third, becaufe we arc al- 
ready bankrupt ed. Hammond s Fundamentals. 

Ba'nner. n.f. [banniere, Fr. hanair, Welch.] 

A flag ; a dandard ; a military enfign. 
b rom I 1 ranee there comes a power. 

Who already have fccrct feizc 
In fome of our bed ports, and are at point 
To fhew their open banner. Shale/. King Lear. 

Alt in a moment through the gloom were fecn 
Ten thoufand banners rife into the air, 

IV ith orient colours waving. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. i. 


1. 


BAN 

He Lid no more ; 

But left his fiftcr and his queen behind, . 

And wav’d his royal banner in the wind. )' 

Fir’d with fuch motives, you do well t0 J o,n . , f . 

With Cato’s foes, and follow Cxfar’s banners Add, Jon s Cato. 

2 A dreamer borne at the end of a lance, oreifewhere. 
BaCheSS? n.f. [from banner.] A knight made m the field, 
'with the ceremony of cutting off the point of his ftandard, and 
making it a banner. They are next to barons m dignity , and 
were anciently called by fummons to parliament. /cunt. 

A gentleman told king Henry, that Sir Richard Croft®, 
made bamuret at Stoke, was a wife man ; the king anfwered, 
he doubted not that, but marvelled how a fooUovM k d^.^ 

Ba'nnerol, -more properly Banderol, n.f [from banderole, 

Fr.l A little flag or dreamer. 

Kino- Ofwald had a bannerol of gold and purple fet over his 
tomb 0 Camden's Remains. 

Ba'nnian. n.f A man’s undrefs, or morning-gown; fuch as 
is worn by the Bannians in the Eaft Indies. _ 

Ba'nnock. n. f A kind of oaten or peafe meal cake, mixed 
with water, and baked upon an iron plate over the fire ; uie 
in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

BANQUET, n.f. [banquet, Fr. banchctto, Ital. vanqueto. Span.] 

A fcad. . 

If a fading day come, he hath on that day a banquet to make. 

Hooker, b.v. §41. 

In his commendations I am fed ; r 

It is a banquet to me. Shake/. Auacbeth, 

You cannot have a perfe# palace, except you have two fe- 
veral fides ; a fide for the banquet, and a fide for the houfliold ; 
the one for feafts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. 

Bacon's E/ays. 

Shall the companions make a banquet of him ? Shall they 
part him among the merchants ? Job, xli. 6. 

At that tafted fruit, 

The fun, as from Thyeftean banquet, turn’d 

His courfe intended. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. x. 1. 688. 

That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble eafe. Dryden' s Juvenal. 
To Ba'nquet. v. a. [from the noun.] To treat any one with 
feads. 

Welcome his friends, 

Vifit his countrymen, and banquet them. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew . 
They were banqueted by the way, and the nearer they ap- 
proached, the more encrcaled the nobility. Sir J. Hayward. 
To Ba'nquet. v. n. Tofeaft; to fare daintily. 

The mind fhall banquet, tho’ the body pine; 

Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bit? 

Make rich the ribs, but banker out the wits. 

Shake/. Love's Labour Lojl. 
So long as his innocence is his repaft, he feafts and banquets 
upon bread and water. South. 

I purpos’d to unbend the evening hours. 

And banquet private in the women's bow'rs. Prior. 

Ba'nqueter. n.f. [from banquet.] 

1. A feafter; one that lives delicioufly. 

2 . He that makes feafts. 

Ba'nquet-house. 1 n. f. [from banquet and houfe.] A 
Ba nque ting-house. > houfe where banquets are kept. 

In a banqueting-houfe, among certain pleafant trees, the table 
was fet near to an excellent water-work. Sidney. 

But at the walk’s end behold, how rais’d on high 
A banquet- houfe falutes the fouthern fky. Dryden s Juvenal. 
BAN/IJF'J TE. n.f [Fr. in fortification.] A fmall bank at 
the foot of the parapet, for the foldiers to mount upon when 
they fire. 

Ba'nsticle. n.f. A fmall fifh, called alfo a fticklcback. 

To BAN 1 ER. v.a. [a barbarous word, without etymology, 
unlefs it be derived from badiner, Fr.] To play upon ; to rally; 
to turn to ridicule ; to ridicule. 

1 he magiftratc took it that he bantered him, and bad an offi- 
cer take him into cuftody. L' E f range. 

It is no new thing for innocent fimplicity to be the fubjedt 
of bantering drolls. ^ L'Ejlrange. 

Could Alci nous’ guefts withold 
T rom fcorn or rage ? Shall we, cries one, permit 
^ His leud romances, and his band ring wit ? Tate's Juvenal • 
Banter, n.f [from the verb.] Ridicule; raillery. 

I his humour, let it look never fo filly, as it pafles many times 
for frolick and banter, L one of the moft pernicious fnares in 
human life. Id I'll ■ 

Mctaphy Ticks arc fo neceffary to a diftinft conception,' fiffid 
judgment, and juft rcafoningon many fubje&s, that thofe who 
ridicule it, will he luppofed to make their wit and baste, a re- 
tuge and cxcufe for their own lazinefs. Watts ’ 1 T n<nrt 

Ba'nterer. n. f [from banter.] O ne that banters ; a droll ’ 
What opinion have thefc religious banterers of the divine 
power ? or what have they to fay for this mockery and con- 
tempt . /*/*/? 

Ba'ntung. n.f. [if it has any etymology, it i s perhaps comf/ 
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Prior. 


of 


ted from the old word bairn , bairnling , a little child.] A little 
child : a low word. 

If the objeft of their love 
Chance by Lucina's aid to prove, 

Thcv feldom let the bantling roar. 

In bafleet, at a neighbour’s door. 

Ba'ftism. n.f [baptijhms, Lat. zzzAx//.l;.] 

1. An external ablution of the body, with a certain form 
words, which operates and denotes an internal ablution or 
wafhing of the foul from original fin. AyliffZs Par ergon. 

Baptifm is given by water, and that prefeript form of words 
which the church of thrill doth ufe. Hooker , b. iv. § i . 

To his great baptifm flock’d. 

With awe, the regions round, and with them came 
From Nazareth the fon of Jofeph deem’d, 

Unmarkt, unknown. Paradife Regained , b. i. /. 21. 

2. Baptifm is often taken in Scripture for fufFerings. 

I have a baptifm to be baptized with, and how am I ftrait- 
ened till it be accomplilhcd? Luke, xii. 15. 

Bapti smal, adj. [from baptifm .] Of or pertaining to bap- 

tifin. 

When we undertake the baptifmal vow, and enter on the! r 
new life, it would be apt to difeourage us. Hammond. 

Ea’ptist. n.f [ baptij/e , Fr. £a=!irr,-.] He that ad mini fie rs 
baptifm. 

Him the Baptiff foon 

Dcfcry’d, divinely warn’d, and witnefs bore 

As to his worthier Parad. Regained ', b. i. /. 2 5. 

Ba'ptisterv. n.f. [ baptijhrium , Lat.] The place where the 
facrament of baptifm is adminiftred. 

The great church, baptijlery, and leaning tower, are well 
worth feeing. Addifon on Italy. 

To BAPTI ZE, v. a. [ baptifer , Fr. from ] Tochriftcn; 

to adminifter the facrament o£ baptifm. 

He to them fhall leave in charge. 

To teach all nations what of him they learn’d. 

And his falvadon ; them who fhall believe. 

Baptizing in the profluent liream, thefign 
Of walking them from guilt of fin, to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar’d, if fo befal. 

For death, like that which the Redeemer dy’d. 

Milton s Paradife Lofl. 
Let us reflect that wc arc chriftians; that we are called by 
the name of the Son of God, and baptized into an irreconcil- 
able enmity with fin, the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

Bapti'zer. n.f. [from to baptize.] One that chriftens; one 
that adminifters baptifm. 

BAR. n.f [harre, Fr.]- 

1 . A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, laid crofs a paffage 
to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle bar to flioot through the boards 
from the one end to the other. Exodus , xxxvi. 33. 

2. A bolt ; a piece of iron or wood fattened to a door, and en- 
tering into the poll or wall to hold it. 

The filh-gate did the fons of Haflenaah build, who alfo laid 
the beams thereof, and fet up the doors thereof, the locks there- 
of, and the bars thereof. Nebem. iii. 3. 

3. Any obltaclc which hinders or obftru&s. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and fet bars and doors, 
and laid, hitherto lhalt thou come, and no farther. 

] Job , xxxviii. ic. 

And had his heir furviv’d him in due courfe. 

What limits, England, hadlt thou found ? what bar ? 

What woi Id coufd have refilled ? Daniel's Civil JVar. 

Hard, thou know’ll it, to exclude 
Spiritual fubflancc with corporeal bar. Parad. Lofl , b. iv. 

Muft I new bars to my own joy create, 

Rcfufe myfelf, what I had forc’d from fate ? Dryd. Aureng. 

F atal accidents have fet , 

A moll unhappy bar between your friendlhip. 

Rouse's Ambitious Stepmother. 

4. A rock, or bank of fand, at the entrance of a harbour or ri- 
ver, which Ihips cannot fail over at low water. 

5. Any thing ufed for prevention. 

Left examination Ihould hinder and lett your proceedings, 
behold, for a bar againft that impediment, one opinion newly 
added. ~ Hooker, Preface. 

Which Salique land the French unjullly glozc to be 
The fotmder of this law, and female bar. Sbaiefp. Hen. V. 
(j. The place where caules of law are tried, or .where criminals 
arc judged ; fo called from the bar placed to hinder crouds 
from incommoding the court. 

The great duke 

Came to the bar, where,' to his accufations. 

He pleaded {till not guilty. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some at the bar with fubtlcty defend. 

Or on the bench the knotty laws untye. Dryd. Juvenal. 
- . An inclofed place in a tavern or coftcchoufc, where the houfe- 
kceper fits and receives reckonings. 

I was under feme apprehenfion that they would appeal to 
me ; and therefore laid down my penny at the bar , and made 
the belt of my wav. Addijon. Spectator, N J 4 ° 3 * 


BAR 

8. Inlaw. A peremptory exception againft a demand or jjU 
. brought by the defendant in an action, that deftroys the action 
of the- plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a bar to common 
intent, and a bar fpecial : a bar to a common intent, is an or- 
dinary or general bar, that difablcs the declaration or pica 0 f th~ 
plaintiff : a bar fpecial, is that which is more than ordinary' 
and falls out in the cafe in hand, upon fome fpecial circum’ 


fiance of the fact. 


Con A. 




Baftardy is laid In bar of fomething that is principally com' 
mcnccd ~ Ayliffds Parergon. 

9. Any thing by which the compages or ftrudture is held to- 
gether. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains : the earth 
with her bars, was about me for ever. Jonah, ii. t 

10. Any thing which is laid acrofs another, as bars in heraldry* 

It. Bar of gold or fiver, is a lump or wedge from the mines, 

melted down into a fort of mould, and never wrought. 

1 2. Bars of a horfe. The upper part of the gums between the 
tusks and grinders, which bears no teeth, and to which the 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the horfe governed. 

13. Bars , in muftek , arc ftrokes drawn perpendicularly acrofs 
the lines of a piece of mufick ; ufed to regulate the beating or 
meafure of mufical time. 

Bar shot, n.f Two half bullets joined together by an iron 
bar ; ufed in fea engag merits for cutting down the malls and 
rigging. 

To Bar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo fallen or (hut anything with a bolt, or bar. 

My duty cannot fuller 

T’ obey in all your daughter’s hard commands ; 

Though their injunction be to bar my doprs, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 

When you bar the window-fhutters of your lady’s bedcham- 
ber at nights, leave open the falhcs to let in the air. 

Swift's Directions to the Chambermaid. 

2. To hinder ; to obftruct. 

When law can do no right. 

Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

3. To prevent. 

The houfes of the country were all feattered, and yet not fo 
far off as that it barred mutual fuccour. Sidney, b. i. 

Doth it not feem a thing very probable, that God doth pur- 
pofely add, Do after my judgments ; as giving thereby to un- 
derltard, that his meaning in the former fcntence was but to bar 
fimilitude in fuch things as were repugnant to his ordinances, 
laws, and ftatutes ? Hooker. 

4. To Ihut out from. 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me ? 

I am their mother ; who lhall bar them from me ? 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Our hope of Italy not only loft. 

But fliut from cv’ry fhore, and barr’d from cv’ry coa fk.Dryd. 

5. To exclude from a claim. 

God hath abridged it, by batring us from fome things of 
themfclvcs indifferent. Hooker , b. ii. § 4. 

Give my voice on Richard’s fide. 

To bar my mailer’s heirs in true defeent ! 

God knows I will not. Shakefp. Richard HI. 

His civil acts do bind and bar them all ; 

And as from Adam, all corruption take, 

So, if the father’s crime be capital. 

In all the blood, law doth corruption make. SirJ. Davies. 
It was thought fuflScient not only to exclude them from (hat 
benefit, but to bar them from their money. Clarendon. 

If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, when he only 
performs the conditions ? Collier on Pride. 

6. To prohibit 

For though the law of arms doth bar 
The ufe of venom’d ftiot in war. Hudtbras. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town ? 
Bar him the playhoufes, and you ftrike him dumb. Addifon. 
To except ; to make an exception. 

Well, we lhall fee your bearing. — 

— Nay, but I bar to-night ; you lhall not gage me 
By what wc do to-night. Shakefp. Merchant of } emu. 

8. In law. To hinder the procefs of a fuit. 

Eut bull' and belt men never know thefe cares ; 

No time, nor trick of- law, their action bars : 

Their caufc they to an cafiec iffuc put. Dry den's Juvenal. 

From fuch delays as conduce to the finding out of truth, a 
criminal caufe ought not to be barred. Ayliffe s Parer gen- 

ii a bifhop be a party to a fuit, and excommunicates his 3 - 1 - 
verfarv, fuch excommunication (hail not difablc or bar his a 
verfary. Ayliffe s Pas ergon. 

9. To bar a vein. .if 

This is an operation performed upon the veins ol the leg- 0 
a horfe, and other parts, with intent to flop the malignant tu- 
mours. It is done by opening the skin above it, di engage? 
it, and tying it both above and below, and ftriking between 
two ligatures. 

Barb- 


BAR 


BARB. n.f. [barba, a beard, Lat.] 

7 Anv thin" that grows in the place of the beard. 

The barbel, fo called by reafon of his barb or wattels at 1 ns 

mouth, under his chaps. _ U al fff . 1 

2. The points, that Hand backward in an arrow, or hlhing-nooK, 
to hinder them from being extracted. 

Nor lefs the Spartan fear’d, before he found . 

The Ihining barb appear above the wound. l ope s Iliad. 

2. The armour for horles. ... 

Their horles were naked, without any barbs ; for albeit ma- 
ny brought barbs, few regarded to put them on. aywn 1 . 

Barb. n. f. [contracted from Barbary ] A Barhary horfe. 

Thefe horfes are brought from Barbary ; they are commonly 
of a {lender light fize, and very lean and thin, ufually chofen 
for ftallions. Barbs, as it is faid, may die, but never grow old ; 
the vigour and mettle of barbs never ccafe, but with their 
lifc 0 Farriers DtCi. 

To Barb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofhave; to drefs out the beard. 

Shave the head, and tie the beard, and fay it was the defire 
of die penitent to be fo barbed before bis death. 

Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

2 . To furnifli horfes with armour. 

A warriour train 

That like a deluge pour’d upon the plain ; 

O11 barbed ftecds they rode in proud array. 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. 

3. To jag arrows with hooks. 

The twanging bows 

Send fliowers of fhafts, that 011 their barbed points 

Alternate ruin bear. 

Ba'rbacan. n.f. [barbacanc, Fr. barbacana , Span.] 


Dry den's Fables. 


Philips. 


1. 


nans. 


Barba'rick. 


2 . 


BAR 

Irifh, to bring them from their delight of licentious barbarifni 
unto the love of goodnefs and civility. Spenfer s tate oj Bel- 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from harbarijm to civi- 
lity, and fallen again to ruin Kir J. Davies on Ireland. 

4. Cruelty; barbarity; unpitying hardriefs of heart. 

They mult per force have melted. 

And barbarifm itfelf have pity’d him. Shakefp. Richard IL 
Barba'ritv. n.f. [from barbarous.] 

1. Savagcnefs; incivility. 

2. Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the rudenef--, reproach, anti 
barbarity imaginable. Clarendon, b. vim 

3. Barbarifm ; impurity of fpeech. 

Next Petrarch followed, and in him we fee 
What rhime improv’d in all its height, can he 
At bell a pleafing found, and fweet barbarity. Dry din. 

Latin often exprefles that in one word, which either the bar- 
barity ornarrownefs of modern tongues cannot fupply in more. 

Drydcn. 

Affc£ted refinements, which ended by degrees in many bar- 
barities, before the Goths had invaded Italy. 


BA'RBAROUS. adj. [barbarc, Fr. 


Swift. 


A fortification placed before the walls of a town. 

Within die barbacan a porter fate. 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward : 

Nor wight, nor word mote pafs out of the gate, 

But in good order, and with due regard. Fairy £)ucen. 

2. A fortrefs at the end of a bridge. 

3. An opening in the wall through which the guns are levelled. 
Barbadoes Cherry, [malphigia, Lat.] 

Ithasafmall quinquefid calix, of one leaf, having bifid feg- 
ments ; the flower confifts of five leaves, in form of a rofe, 
having feveral ftamina collected in form of a tube; the ovary, 
in the bottom of the flower-cup, becomes a globular, fleftiy, 
foft fruit; in which is a Angle capfulc, containing three ftony 
winged nuts. In the Weft Indies, it rifes to be fifteen or fix- 
tcen feet high, where it produces great quantities of a plcafant 
tart fruit ; propagated in gardens there, but in Europe it is a 
curiofity. Millar. 

Ba'rba'does Tar. A bituminous fubftance, differing little from 
the petroleum floating on feveral fprings in England and Scot- 
land. JHoodwareT s Method of Foffsls. 

Barba'rian. n.f [barbarus, Lat. It leems to have fignified at 
firft only foreign, or a foreigner ; but, in time, implied fome de- 
gree of wildnefs or cruelty.] 

1. A man uncivilized ; untaught ; a favage. 

Proud Greece, all nations clfe barbarians held, 

Boafting, her learning all the world exccll’d. Denham. 

There were not different gods among the Greeks and barba- 
'*• Sti/lingf eel's Defence of Difc. on Romijl) Idolatry. 

But with defcendtng fhow’rs of brimftone fir’d. 

The wild barbarian in the florin expir’d. Addifon. 

2 . A foreigner. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are. 

Though in Rome litter’d. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

3. A brutal monitor ; a man without pity : a term of reproach. 

Thou fell barbarian ! 

W hat had he done r what could provoke thy madnefs 
To affalEnate fo great, fo brave a man ! A. Philips D. Mot. 
Barba rian, adj. Belonging to barbarians ; favage. 

Sonic felt the filcnt ftroke of mould’ring a ac° 

Barbarian blindnefs. * Pope's Epijlles. 

adj. [barbari.us, Lat.] Foreign; far-fetched. 
The gorgeous Halt, with richeft hand, 

Show’rs on her kings barbariek pearl and gold. Par. Lofl. 

The eaftern front was glorious to behold. 

With diamond flaming, and barbariek gold. p 0 p c . 

Ba'rbarism. n.f. [barbarifmus, Lat.] 

1. A form of fpeech contrary to the purity and exaftnefs of anv 
language. ' 

1 he language is as near approaching to it, as our modern 
barbarifm will allow; which is all that can be expected from 
any now extant. Dry Jens Juvenal, Dedication. 

Ignorance of arts ; want of learning. 

I have for barbarifm fpoke more 
Than for that angel knowledge you can lav. 

. Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft. 

he genius of Raphael having fucceedcd to the times of 
barbarifm and ignorance, the knowledge of painting is now ar- 
nved to perfection. 3 ryd. Dufrcfnoy , , Preface. 

’■ fava S e,,efs manncrs ; incivility. 

V^odcration ought to be liad in tempering and managing the 


Stranger to civility ; favage ; uncivilized. 

What need I fay more to you ? What ear is fo barbarous , 
but hath heard of Amphialus ? Sidney. 

The doubtful damfel dare not yet commit 

Her Angle perfon to their barbarous truth. Fairy Q. b. i. 

Thou art a Roman ; be not barbarous. Shakefp. T. Andron. 

And he left governour, Philip, for his country a Phrygian, 
and for manners more barbarous than he that fet him there. 

2 Mace. v. 2 3 . 

A barbarous country muft be broken by war, before it be ca- 
pable of government; and when fubdued, if it he not well 
planted, it will eftfoons return to barbarifm. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 

They who reftored painting in Germany, not having thofe 
reliquesof antiquity, retained that barbarous manner. Drydcn. 

3. Cruel ; inhuman. 

By their barbarous ufage, he died within a few days, to the 
grief of all that knew him. Clarendon , b, viii. 

Ba'rbarously. adv. [from barbarous.] 

1. Ignorantly; without knowledge or arts. 

2. In a manner contrary to the rules of fpeech. 

We barbaroujly call them bleft, 

Whilft fwclling coffers break their owner’s reft. Stepney. 

3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 

But yet you barbaroujly murder’d him. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

She wifhes it may profper ; but her mother ufed one of her 
nieces very barbaroujly. Spectator , N° 483. 

Ba rbarousness. n.f. [from barbarous.] 
r. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of mufick and poetry are grown to be little 


more, but the one fiddling, and the other rhiming ; and are 

the bar- 
Ttmple. 


indeed very worthy of the ignorance of die friar, and the bar- 
baroufnefs of the Goths. 


2. Impurity of language. 

It is alfo much degenerated and impaired, as touching the 
purenefs of fpeech ; being overgrown with barbaroufnefs. 

_ . Brerewood on Lanouazet. 

3. Cruelty. 6 £ 

The barbaroufnefs of the trial, and the perfuafives of the 
clergy, prevailed to antiquatc it. Hale's Common Law of Engl. 
I o Ba'rbecue. v. a. A term ufed in the Weft-Indies fordref- 
ling a hog whole; which, being fplit to the backbone, is laid 
flat upon a large gridiron, raffed about two foot above a char- 
coal fire, with which it is furrounded. 

Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu’d. 

Cries, fend me, gods, a whole hog barbecu'd. p 0 p f 

Ba'rbecue. n.f. A hog dreft whole, in the Weft Indian manner! 
Barbed, participial adj. [from to barb.] 

1. burnifhed with armour. 

His glittering armour he will command to ruft. 

His barbed fteeds to llablcs. Shakefp. Richard II. 

2, Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 

If I conjecture right, no drizzling fhow’r. 

But rattling ftorm of arrows barb ' d with fire. 

_ , Milton's Par. Loft, b. vi. / e- A 

Ba'rbel. n.f. [from barb.] J S .4- 

1. A kind of fifh found in rivers, large and ftrong, but coarfe. 

I lie barbel is fo called, by reafon of the barb or wattels at 
his mouth, or under his chaps. IValton's An Her 

Knots of fuperfiuous flefh growing up in the channels of the 


mouth of a horfe. 
Ba'rber 


Farrier's Did. 


n.f [from to barb.] A man who fliaves the beard " 
H.s chamber being Hived with friends or foitors, he gave his 
legs, arms, and brealls to his fervants to drefs • his head 1 
fee ewhUfcrtr, Ills eyes to his letter,, and' W. ” p S- 


tioners. 


With thofe thy boift’rous locks, no worthy match 7 W 


For valour to aflail 
But by the barber’s razor bell fubdu’d. 

2 Q. 


Milton’s Samf. Agon. 

What 
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BAR 

What fyftcm, Dick, has right averr’d 
The caufc, why woman has no beard ? 

In points like thefe wc muft agree; 

Our barber knows as much as we. Prior. 

To Ba'rber. v. a. [from the noun.] Todrefsout; to powder. 
Our courteous Antony, 

Whom ne’er the word of No, woman heard fpeak, 

Being barber' d ten times o’er, goes to the feaft. 

Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Barber-chirurgeon. n.f A man who joins the practice of 
furgery to the barber’s trade ; fuch as were all furgeons for- 
merly, but now it is ufed only for a low practifer of forgery. 

He put himfelf into barber-ebirurgtons hands, who, by unfit 
applications, rarified the tumour. IVifemans Surgery. 

Barber-monger. n-f. A word of reproach in Shakefpecne , 
which feems to fignify a fop ; a man decked out by his barber. 

Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, the moonfhmes ; 

I’ll make a' fop of the moonfhine of you ; you whorefon, cul- 
lionly, barber-monger , draw. _ Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Ba'rberrv. n.f. [berberis, Lat.] Pipperidge bulh. 

It is fet with {harp prickles ; the leaves arc long, and ferrat- 
cd on the edges ; die flowers confift of fix leaves, which ex- 
pand in form of a rofe, and are of a yellow colour ; the fruit 
is long, of an acid taftc, and, for the moft part, of a red colour, 
and grows in clutters ; the bark of the tree is whitith. I ie 
ipecics are, i. The common barberry. 2 . Barberry without 
fiones. The firft of thefe forts is very common in England, 
and often planted for hedges. Millar. 

Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very ufeful in houtc- 
wifery ; that which beareth its fruit without {tones is counted 
' Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Barb. n.f. [bardd, Welch.] A poet. 

There is amoneft the Irifh a kind of people called bards, 
which are to them inftead of poets ; whofe profeflion is to fet 
forth the-praifes or difpraifes of men in their poems or rhnnes ; 
the which are had in high regard and eltimation among them. 

Spcnfer on Ireland. 

And many bards that to the trembling chord, 

Can tune t eir timely voices cunningly. Fairy AUtecn, b. i. 

The bard who firlt adorn’d our native tongue. 

Tun’d to his Britifti lyre this ancient fong, 

Which Homer might without a bluth rehearfe. Dryden. 
BARE. ad:, [bape, Sax. bar , Dan.] 

j. Naked; without covering. . , , , . . . , 

The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both to cloath and 
houfe the kern. , Sfnt/er on Ireland. 

Then ftrctch’d her arms t’ embrace the body bare ; 

Her clafping hands inclofe but empty air. Dryden. 

In the old Roman ftatucs, thefe two parts were always bare, 
andexpofed to view, as much as our hands and face at prefent 

Adds fans Travels. 

2 . Uncovered in refpeeh • 

T hough the lords ufed to be covered whilft the commons 
were bare , yet the commons would not be bare before the Scot- 
tifh commifiioners ; and fo none were covered. Clarendon. 
2. Unadorned; plain; fimple ; without ornament. 

Yet was their manners then but bare and plain , 

For th’ antique world exccfs and pride did hate. Fairy 
4. Detected; without concealment. 

Thefe falfc pretexts and varmth d colours failing, 

Bare in thy guilt, how foul muft thou appear ? 

Milton's Sampfon Agonifles , /. 90 1. 

c. Poor ; without plenty. , , „ . , . , - 

Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy fhould be left 

as bare as the apoftles, when they had neither ftafF nor ferip ; 
God would, I hope, endue them with the fdf- tame 

Even from a bare treafurj-, my fuccefs has been contrary to 
that of Mr. Cowley. Dryden s Epiflles , Dedication. 

6. Mere. . . „ 

It was a bare petition of a ftate 
To one whom they had punifh’d. Sbakejp. Cortolanus. 

You have an exchequer of words, and no other treafurc for 
your followers ; for it appears, by their bare liveries, than hey 
live by your bare words. Sbakefp. Two Gent. »f Verona. 

Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, only through a 
defect of knowledge; but carried, with thefe puffs of wind, 
contrary to knowledge. . . , , 

7. Threadbare; much worn ; as, bare liveries, in the laft quota- 
tion from Sbakefpeare. 

8. N ot united with any thing elfe. . , 

A defire to draw all things to the determination of bare and 
naked Scripture, hath caufed much pains to be taken in abating 

the credit of man. cc ‘ 3 ,'" 

That which offendeth us, is the great difgracc winch they 
offer unto our cuftom of bare reading the word of God. Hooker, 
q. Sometimes it has of before the thing taken away. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to defpair ; 

For, tho’ your violence thould leave them bare ? 

Of gold and fdver, fwords and darts remam. Dryden s Juv. 
Making a law to reduce imereti, will not raife the price o 
land ; it will only leave the country barer of money. Locke. 


BAR 


Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Pope. 


To Bare. v. a. [from the adjective.] Toftrip; to make bare 
or naked. 

The turtle on the bared branch, 

Laments the wounds that death did launch. Spenfcr . 

There is a fabulous narration, that an herb groweth in the 
likenefs of a lamb, and feedeth upon the grafs, in fuch fort as it 
will bare the grafs round about. Bacon's Natural Hijhry. 

Eriphyle here he found 

Baring her breaft, yet bleeding with the wound. 

He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs: 

Then on a rifing ground the trunks he plac’d. 

For virtue, when I point the pen, 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ttar ; 

Can there be wanting to defend her cautc. 

Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? 

Bare, °or Bore. The preterite of to bear. See To Bear. 
Ba'reeone. n.f. [from bare and bone.] Lean, fo that the bones 
appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebone ; how long is it 
ago, Jack, fince thou faweft thy own knee ? Sbakefp. Her.. IV. 
Barefaced, adj. [from bare and face.] 

1. With the face naked ; not matked. 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you will 
play barefaced. Sbakefp. Midfummer's Sight's Dream. 

2 . Shamclefs; unreferved ; without concealment; without dif- 
guife. 

The animofities encreafed, and the parties appeared bare- 
faced againft each other. Clarendon , b. viii. 

It is moft certain, that barefaced bawdry is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

Barefa'cedly. adv. [from barefaced.] Openly; thamefully; 
without difguife. 

Though only fomc profligate wretches own it ioo barefaced- 
ly, yet, perhaps, we thould hear more, did not fear tic people’s 
tongues. 

Ba ref a'cedness. n.f. [from barefaced 1 ] Effrontery; auu- 
rance ; audacioufnefs. 

Ba'refoot. adj. [from bare and foot.] Without {hoes. 

She muft have a hutband ; 

I muft dance barefoot on her wedding day. Sbakefp. 

Going to find a barefoot brother out, 

One of our order. Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended. 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vow. Sbakefpeare. 

Envoys deferibe this holy man, with his Alcaydes about 
him, ftanding barefoot , bowing to the earth. Addfon. 

Barefo'oted. adj. Without {hoes. 

He himfelf, with a rope about his neck, barefooted, came to 
offer himfelf to the diferetion of Leonatus. Sidney , b. 1U 

Ba'regnawn. adj. [from Errand gnawn.] Eaten bare. 

Know my name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. Shak. K Lear. 
Ba'reheaded. adj. [from bare and head.] Uncovered in re- 

fpC ^ He, bareheaded, lower than his proud ftced’s neck, 

Bcfpoke them thus. Sbakefp. Richard U. 

Next, before the chariot, went two men bareheaded. Bacon. 

The vi£lor knight had laid his helm afide. 

Bareheaded, popularly low he bow’d. Dryden' s Fables. 

Ba'rf.ly. ado. [from bare.] 

1 . Nakedly. 

2. Merely; only; without any thing more. 

The external adminiftration of his word is as well byread- 

ino- barely the Scripture, as by explaining the fame. Hooker. 
The duke of Lancaftcr is dead ; 

And living too, for now his fon is duke— 

Barely in title, not in revenue. Sbakefp. Richard 11 . 

He barely nam’d the ftreet, promis’d the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne. 

Where the balance of trade barely pays for commodities wi 
commodities, there money muft be fent, or clfc the debts can- 
not be paid. 

Ba'reness. n.f. [from bare.] 

1. Nakednefs. 

So you ferve us. 

Till we ferve you ; but when you have our rofes, 

You barely leave our thorns to'prick ourfelves. 

And mock us with our barenefs. Sbak All’s will that en 

For their poverty, I know not where they had • 
for their barenefs, they never learned that of me. Skak.Hen. 

3 ’ "wS itftript of its privileges, and made as J 1 }® 

tive church for its barenefs as its purity, it could legal y wan. 
all fuch privileges. 

4. Meannefsof clothes. . , 

BA'RGAIN. n.f [bargen, Welch; bargaigne. Ft. J 
A contract or agreement concerning the fate of fom « ' 
What is marriage but a very bargain ? wherein sfc^g^^ . 
liance, or portion, or reputation, with fome def , t8- 

and not the faithful nuptial union of man and win. ^ 


1. 
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No more can be due to me, 

Than at the bargain made was meant. 

*■ n GiSS price'for *. o,h=r TO o, and 

ha Sc" h Sc of a tutor at home, may 4. fc 

ff l more genteel carria|e, with greater learmng mto dte inr- 
gain, than any at fchool can do. 

3 ' S “Sre°wo.. a difference between courtelies received from 
their maftcr and the duke t for that the duke' ? might have ends 

of utility and bargain ; whereas th.tr mall^cotdd^on ^ 

As to bargains, few of them feem to be excellent, becaufe 
they all terminate in one finglc point. kswijt. 

No maid at court is lels atham d. 

Howe’er for felling bargains fam’d. Swijt. 

e. An event ; an uplhot : a low fenfe. 

I am forry for thy misfortune ; however we mult make the 
beft of a bad bargain : thou art in jeopardy, that is certain. 

Arbutbnot s Hijhry of f. Bull. 

6. In law. „ , , 

Bargain and fale is a contrail or agreement made for ma- 
nours, lands, £sV. alfo the transferring the property of tliem 
from the bargainer to the bargainee. Cvwel. 

To Ba'rgain. v. n. [from the noun.] To make a contract tor 
the fale or purchafe of any thing; often With for. 

Henry is able to enrich his queen ; 

And not to feek a queen to make him rich. 

Soworthlefs peafants bargain for their wives, 

As market men for oxen, flieep, or horfe. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 
For thofe that are like to be in plenty, they may be bargained 
for upon the ground. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N" 6 , ;. 

Die thrifty ftate will bargain ere they fight. Dryden. 

It is poflible the great duke may bargain for the rcpublickof 
Lucca, by the help of his great treafurcs. Addifon on Italy. 
Bargainee', n.f [from bargain.] He or the that accepts a 
bargain. 

Bargainer, n.f. [from bargain.] The perfon who profers, 
or makes a bargain. 

BARGE, n.f. [bargie, Dut. from barga, low Lat.] 

1 . A boat for pleafure. 

The barge the fat in, like a burnith’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

It was confulted, when I had taken my barge, and gone a- 
fhorc, that my {hip fhould have fet fail and left me there. 

Raleigh’s Effays. 

Plac’d in the gilded barge , 

Proud with the burden of fo fwcet a charge ; 

With painted oars the youths begin to fweep 

Neptune’s fmooth face. Waller . 

2 . A boat for burden. 

Ba'rgf.r. n.f. [from barge.] The manager of a barge. 

Howfocver, many wafarers make themfelvcs glee, by put- 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who again, 
efpccially the women, like the Campellians in the north, and 
the London bargers , forflow not to baigne them. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwaf. 

BARK. n.f. [ barck , Dan.] 

1. The rind or covering of a tree. 

Trees laft according to the ftrength and quantity of their fap 
and juice ; being well munited by their bark againft the inju- 
ries of the air. Bacon's Nat. FUJI. N a 583. 

W and’ring in the dark, 

Phyficians for the tree have found the bark. Dryden. 

2. A fmall {hip. [from barca, low Lat.] 

Things, I fay, being in this ftate, it came to pafs, that the 
duke of Parma muft have flown, if he would have come into 
England ; for he could neither get bark nor mariner to put to 
lea. Bacon on the War with Spain. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in th’ eclipfe, and rigg’d with curfes dark, 

That funk fo low that facred head of thine. Milton. 

Who to a woman trufts his peace of mind, 

Truth a frail bark with a tempeftuous wind. Granville. 
To Bark. v. n. [beopcan, Saxon.] 

1. To make the noife which a dog makes, when he threatens or 
purfues. 

Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up, 

And that fo lamely and unfathionably, 

That dogs bark at me. Sbakefp. Richard HI. 

Why do your dogs bark fo ? be there bears i’ th’ town ? 

Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
In vain the herdman calls him back again; 

The dogs ftand off afar, and bark in vain. Cowley. 

2. To clamour at ; to purfue with reproaches. 

Vile is the vengeance on the allies cold, 

And envy bafe, to bark at tlecping fame. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. viii. 


BAR 

You dare patronage 

The envious barking of your faucy tongue, ffenrc Vti 

Againft my lord the duke of Somerfet ! Sbakefp. H^ry Vl. 
To Bark- v.l. [from the noun.] To ftnp trees of their 

1,1 The fevereft penalties ought to be put upon barking 

t!l Thcf^trees^ 13 after they are barked, and cut into fhape, are 
t-bled down from the mountains „ * Italy. 

Bark-bared, adj. [from bark and bare. ] Stripped of the 

^Excorticated and bark-bared trees may be preferved, by nou- 
ri thing up a {hoot from the foot, or below thc ftnpped place, 
cuttin| the body of the tree Hoping oft a little above the iho , 

and it will quickly heal, and be covered with bark. 

Mortimer s Art of Husbandry. 

Ba'rker. n.f. [from bark.] 

1. One that barks or clamours. , 

What hath he done more than a bafe cur ? barked and ma 
a noife ? had a fool or two to fpit in his mouth ? But they are 

rather enemies of my fame than me, thefe barkers. 

Ben. Johnfon's Dtfcovery. 

2. [from bark of trees.] One that is employed in ftripping 

trees. • • 

Ba'rk’y. adj. [from bark.] Confifting of bark ; containing 

bark. 

Ivy fo enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

1 ~ Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

BA'RLEY. n.f. [derived by Junius from .:•.] 

It hath a thick fpike ; the calyx, hutk, awn, and flower, are 
like thofe of wheat or rye, but the awns are rough ; the feed is 
fweHin" in the middle, and, for the moft part, ends in a fharp 
point, “to which the husks are clofely united. The fpectes are, 
1. Common long-cared barley. 2 . Winter or fquare barley, by 
fomc called big. 3. Sprat Wry, or battledoor barley. All thefe 
forts of barley are town in the fpringof the year, in a dry time. 
In fome very dry light land, the barley is fown early in March ; 
but in ftrong clayey foils it is not iown till April. The fquare 
barley, ox big, is chiefly cultivated in the north of England, and 
in Scotland ; and is hardier than the other forts. Where barley 
is fown upon new broken up land, the ufual method is to 
plough up the land in March, and let it lie fallow until June; 
at which time it is ploughed again, and fown with turneps, 
which are eaten by ftieep in winter, by whofe dung the land is 
greatly improved ; and then, in March following, the ground 
is ploughed again, and fown with barley. Millar . 

Barley is emollient, moiftening, and expe£!orating ; barley 
was chofen by Hippocrates as proper food in inflammatory dif- 
tempers. Arbutbnot on Aliments . 

Ba'rley brake, n.f. A kind of rural play. 

By neighbours prais’d fhe went abroad thereby. 

At barleybrake her fweet fwift feet to try. Sidney. 

Barley broth, n.f. [from barley and broth.] A low word, 
fometimes ufed for ftrong beer. 

Can fodden water, 

A drench for furreyn’d jades, their barley broth , 

Decoct their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shalt. Hen. V . 
Barley corn. n.f. [from barley and corn.] A grain of bar- 
ley; the beginning of our meafure of length; the third part 
of an inch. 

A long, longjourncy, choak’d with brakes and thorns, 
111 meafur’d by ten thoufand barley corns. Tickell. 

Barley mow. n.f. [from barley and mow.] The place where 
reaped barley is flowed up. 

Whenever by yon barley mow I pafs. 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lafs. Gay's Paflorals. 

BARM. n.f. [burns, Welch; beopm. Sax.] Yeaft ; the ferment 
put into drink to make it work, and into bread, to lighten and 
fwell it. 

Are you not he 

That fometimes make the drink to bear no barm, 

Miflead light wand’rcrs, laughing at their harm ? Shakefpear. 
You may try the force of imagination, upon flaying the 
working of beer when the barm is put into it. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory, N° 992. 
Ba'rmy. adj. [from barm.] Containing barm. 

Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They pafs, to drive the tedious hours away ; 

And their cold ftomachs with crown’d goblets cheer, 

Of windy cider, and of barmy bear. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Barn. n.f. [beptn. Sax.] A place or houfe for laying up any 
fort of grain, hay, or ftraw, idc. 

In vain the barns expe<ft their promis’d load, 

Nor barns at home, nor recks are heap’d abroad. Dryden. 
I took notice of the make of feveral barns here : after hav- 
ing laid a frame of wood, they place, at the four corne-s of it 
four blocks, in fuch a fhape as neither mice nor vermin can 
creep up. Addifon on Italy. 

Ba rnacle. n.f. [probably of bcapn, Sax. a child, and aac, Sax. 
an oak.] 
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*. A bird like a goofe, fabuloufly fuppofal to grow on trees. 

Surely it is beyond even an atheitVs credulity and impu- 
dence, to affirm that the fird men might grow upon trees, as 
the dory goes about barnacles ; or perhaps might be the lice of 
fomc vad prodigious animals, whole fpccies is now extinct. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

And from the mod refin’d of faints. 

As naturally grow mifcrcants. 

As barnacles turn folan geefe 

In th’ iflands of the Orcades. Hudibras , p. iii. c. ii. 

2. An instrument made commonly of iron for the ufe of farriers, 
to hold a horfe by thenofe, to hinder him from ftruggling when 
any incifion is made. Farrier's Di£t. 

BARO'METER. n.f [from weight, and meafure.] 
A machine for mcafuring the weight of the atmofphere, and 
the variations in it, in order chiefly to determine the changes 
of the weather. It differs from the barofeope, which only 
thews that the air is heavier at one time than another, without 
fpecifying the difference. The barometer is founded upon the 
Torricellian experiment, fo called from Torricelli the inventor 
of it, at Florence, in 1643 ; which is a glafstube filled witli 
mercury, horizontally fealed at one end ; the other open and 
immerged in a bafon of dagnant mercury; fo that, as the 
weight of the atmofphere diminifhes, the mercury in the tube 
will defeend, and, as it encrcafcs, the mercuty will afeend ; the 
column of mercury fufpended in the tube, being always equal to 
the weight of the incumbent atmofphere. Many attempts have 
been made to render the changes in the barometer more fenfible, 
in order to meafure the atmofphere more accurately; and hence 
arofe a great number of barometers , of different ftruclures. Dr. 
Halley oblerves, in the Pbilofopbical Tranfaflions , that in calm 
weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is com- 
monly low ; in ferene good fettled weather, high. On great 
winds, though unaccompanied witli rain, the mercury is lowed 
of all, with regard to the point of the compafs the wind blows 
on. The greated heights of the mercury are on caderly and 
north-eaderly winds, eater is paribus. After great dorms of 
wind, when the mercury has been low, it rifes again very fad. 
In calm frody weather,’ it Hands high. The more northerly 
places find greater alterations than the more fouthern ; and 
within the tropicks, and near them, there is little or no varia- 
tion of the height of the mercury. The rifing of the mercury 
forebodes fair weather after foul, and an caderly or north- 
eaderly wind ; its falling portends fouthcrly or wcdcrly winds, 
or both. In a dorm, the mercury beginning to rife, is a pretty 
fure fign that it begins to abate. But there are frequently great 
changes in the air, without any perceptible alteration in the ba- 
rometer. The alterations of the weight of the air, are gene- 
rally allowed to be the caufe of thofc in the barometer ; but 
philofophers cannot eafily determine whence thofe alterations 
rife in the atmofphere. 

The mcafuring the heights of mountains, and finding the 
elevation of places above the level of the fea, hath been much 
promoted bv barometrical experiments, founded upon that cf- 
fcntial property of the air, its gravity or preffure. As the co- 
lumn of mercury in the barometer is counterpoifed by a column 
of 3ir of equal weight, fo whatever caufcs make the air heavier 
or lighter, the preffure of it will be thereby cncreafed or leflcn- 
cd, and of confcquencc the mercury will rife or fall. Again, 
the air is condcnfcd or expanded, in proportion to the weight or 
force that prefles it. Hence it is, that the higher from the fea, 
in the midland countries, the mercury defeends the lower; be- 
caufe the air becomes more tariffed and lighter, and it falls 
lowed upon die tops of the highed mountains. Harris. 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it counterpoifes 
a column of mercury from twenty-ieven indies and one half 
to thirty and one half, the gravity of the atmofphere varying 
one tenth, whidi are its utmod limits ; fo that the exact fpeci- 
fick gravity of the air cannot be determined when the barometer 
ft anils at thirty inches, with a moderate heat of the weather. 

Arbutbnot on Air. 

BaROMe'trical. adj. [from barometer .] Relating to the baro- 
meter. 

He is very accurate in making barometrical and thermome- 
trical inffruments. Derham's Phyfico-Theology. 

BATSON, n.f. [The etymology of this word is very uncertain. 
Baro, among the Romans, ffgnified a brave warriour, or a bru- 
tal man ; and, from the fird of thefe fignifications, Menage de- 
rives baron , as a term of military dignity. Others fuppofe it 
originally to fignify only a man ; in which fenfe baron , or ya- 
ron , is dill ufed by the Spaniards ; and, to confirm this conjec- 
ture, our law yet ufes baron and femme , hufband and wife. 
Others deduce it from her, an old Gaulilh word, fignifying 
commander ; others from the Hebrew "'ll.', of the lame im- 
port. Some think it a contraction of par bsrtnne , or peer, which 
feems lead probable.] 

j. A degree of nobility next to a vifeount. It may be probably 
thought, that anciently, in England, all thofc were called ba- 
r«w, that had fuch figniories as we now call court barons. And 
it is faid, that, after the conqued, all fuch came to the parlia- 
ment, and fat as nobles in the upper houfe. But when, by ex- 
perience, it appeared, that the parliament was too much crouded 


BAR 

with fuch multitudes, it became a cudom, that none Ihculj 
come, but luch as the king, for their extraordinary wifd om 0 
quality, thought good to call by writ ; which writ ran hac vi 
tantum. After that, men, feeing that this date of nobility wJ 
but cafual, and depending merely on the prince’s pleafure ob 
tained of the king letters patent of this dignity to them’ and 
their heirs male : and thefe were called baron , by letters patent 
or by creation ; whofe poderity are now thofe barons that are 
called lords of the parliament; of which kind the king may 
create more at his pleafure. It is ncvcrthelefs thought, that there 
are yet barons by writ, as well as barons by letters patent, and that 
they may be difeerned by their titles ; the barons by writ beino- 
thofc, that to the title of lord have their own furnames annex- 
ed ; whereas the barons by letters patent, are nameJ bv their 
baronies. Thefe barons which were fird by writ, may now 
judly alfo be called barons by prefeription ; for that they have 
continued barons , in themfelves and their anetdors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alfo barons by tenure, as the bi- 
fhops of the land, who, by virtue of baronies annexed to their 
bifhopricks, have always had place in the upper houfe of parlia- 
ment, and are called lords fpirituai. 

2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the exchequer to the king: of 
thefe the principal is cal’ed lord chief baron, and the three others 
are his affidants, between the king and his fu ejects, in caufes 
of judice, belonging to the exchequer. 

3. There are alfo barons of the cinque ports ; two to each of the 

feven towns, Hadings, Winchelfea, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Do- 
ver, and Sandwich, that have places in the lower houfe of par- 
liament. Cswcl. 

They that hear 

The cloth of date above, arc four barons 

Of the ciuquc ports. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

4. Baron is ufed for the hufband in relation to his wife. Ctwel. 

5. A baron of beef is when the two firloins arc not cut afundcr, 

but joined together by the end of the backbone. Dill. 

B.Vronage. n.f [from baron.] 

1 . The body of barons and peers. 

His charters of the liberties of England, and of the fored, 
were hardly, and with difficulty, gained by his baronage at 
Staines, A. D. 1215. Hale’s Common Law of England. 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba'roness. n.f [baronefja, Ital. baronijfa, Lat ] A baron’s lady. 

Ba'ronet. n. f. [of baron and et, diminutive termination.] The 
lowed degree of honour that is hereditary ; it is below a baron 
and above a knight; and has the precedency of all other knights, 
except the knights of the garter. It was fird founded by king 
James I. A. D. 1 6 1 1 . Cowel. But it appears by the following 
pafTige, that the term was in ufe before, though in another 
ienfe. 

King Edward III. being bearded and crofled by the clergy, 
they being too drong for him, fo as lie could not order and 
reform tilings, was advifed to direct out his writs to certain 
gentlemen of the bed abilities, entitling them therein barons 
in the next parliament. By which means lie had fo many ba- 
rons in his parliament, as were able to weigh down the cler- 
gy ; which barons were not afterwards lords, but baronets, as 
fundry of them do yet retain the name. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Ba'rony. n.f. [baronnie. Ft. beojiny. Sax.] That honour or 
lordfhip that gives title to a baron. Such are not only the fees 
of temporal barons, but of bilhops alfo. Cowel. 

Baroscope, n.f [j 2 zf&- and axvsU.] An indrument to ffiew 
the weight of the atmofphere. Sec BAROMETER. 

If there was always a calm, the equilibrium could only be 
changed by the contents ; where the winds are not variable, 
the alterations of the barofeope are very fmall. Arbuth. on Air. 

Ba'rracan. n.f [bouracan, or barraian, Fr.] A drong thick 
kind of camelot. 

Ba'rrack. n.f [barracea. Span.] 

1. Little cabins made by the Spanifh filhermen on the fea Ihorc; 
or little lodges for foldiers in a camp. 

2. It is generally taken among us for buildings to lodge foldiers. 

Ba'rrator. w.yl [from barat, oldFr. from which is dill retained 

baratcur , a cheat.] A wrangler, and encourager of law fuits. 

Will it not reflect as much on thy character, Nic, to turn 
barrator in thy old days, a Airrer up of quarrels amongd thy 
neighbours. Arbutbnot’ s Hijlory of J. Bulb 

Ba'rratry. n.f. [from barrator.] The practice or crime of 
a barrator ; foul practice in law'. 

’Tis arrant barratry , that bears 

Point blank an a£tion ’gaind our law’s. Hudibras. 

Ba'rrel. n.f. [ baril , Welch.] 

1. A round wooden veffel to be dopped elofe. 

It hath been obferved by one of the ancients, that an empty 
barrel knocked upon with the finger, giveth a diapafon to the 
found of the like barrel full. Bacons Nat. Hijlory , N“ 186. 

Trembling to approach 

The little barret , which he fears to broach. Dryden’s Pcrfus. 

2. A particular meafure in liquids. A barrel of wine is thirty 
one gallons and a half; of ale, thirty two gallons; of beer, 
thirty fix gallons, and of beer vinegar, thirty four gallons. 

3. In dry meafure. A barrel of Eflex butter contains one hundre^ 
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_ 1 fix pounds ; of Suffolk butter, two hundred and fifty fix. 
tarn! 3 herrings Ihould contain thirty two gallons w. 
f-. ire holding ufuilly a thoufand herrings. 

Wral efes, indead of limiting their rents to a certam 
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, U "V r corn , as the market went. 
jZy \ hLg hollo,-, a, the Wof a gutt t that P»t «-h,ch 

h TaktteW of a long gun pcrMy bored, fa it upright 
with d.e breech upon the ground, and take a bullet exadtly he 
t. i, ,he“f you fuck a. the mouth of the W etter fo 
££ *e hull« win come up fo forcibly, tekrf 

. cylinder about which any thing , a 

"Tot Bring and bow mutt he accommodated to yonr drill s 
if too weak, it will not carry forte, /w. 

Barrel of the ear , is a cavity behind the tympanum, covered 

To' B arrel"^, [from the noun.] To put any thing in a 

• h ^ wodd^have fhek" beef beforehand barrelled, which may be 

ufed as it is needed. r J r ° n . r . ela ± 

Barrel up earth, and fow fome feed in it, and put it in the 

bottom of a pond. Bacons Nat. H,Jl. N i3‘- 

Ba'rrel-bellied. adj. [from barrel and belly.] Having a larg 

1l11} Dauntlefs at empty noifes ; lofty neck’d. 

Sharp headed, barrel-belly' d, broadly back d. Dryd. Virgil. 
BA'RREN. adj. [baj-e. Sax. naked ; properly applied to trees 

or ground unfruitful.] .... .... . 

1 . Without the quality of producing its kind ; not prohiick ; ap- 
plied to animals. 

They hail’d him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitlefs crown. 

And put a barren feeptre in my gripe. 

No fon of mine fucceeding. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

There fhall not be male or female barren among you, or 
among your cattle. Devter.x ii. 14* 

2. Unfruitful ; not fertile ; dcrile. 

The fituation of this city is pleafant, but the water is naught, 
and the ground barren. 2 Kings , ii. 19. 

Tclemachus is far from exalting the nature of his country ; 
he confcflcs it to be barren. Pope’s Odyffey , b. iv. notes. 

From his far cxcurfion thro’ the wilds 
Of barren ether, faithful to his time, 

They fee the blazing wonder rife anew. Thomfon's Summer. 

3. Not copious ; fcanty. 

Some fchemes will appear barren of hints and matter, but 
prove to be fruitful. Swift. 

4. Unmeaning; uninventive; dull. 

There be of them that will make themfelves laugh, to feton 
fomc quantity of barren fpciSIators to laugh too. Shakcfpcare. 
Ba'rRENLY. adv. [from barren.'] Unfruitfully. 

Ba'rrenness. n.f [from barren.] 

1. Want of* offspring; want of the power of procreation. 

I pray’d for children, and thought barrennefs 
In wedlock a reproach. Miltons Agonijles , /; 350. 

No more be mention’d then of violence 
Againd ourfelves ; and wilful barrennefs , 

'That cuts us off from hope. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. x. 

2. Unfruitfulncfs ; derility ; infertility. 

Within the felf fame hamlet, lands have divers degrees of 
value, through the diverfity of their fertility or barrennefs. 

Bacon on Alienations. 

3. Want of invention ; want of the power of producing any 
thing new. 

The adventures ofUlyflee are imitated in the xTncis ; though 
the accidents are not the fame, which would have argued him 
of a total barrennefs of invention. Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 

4. Want of matter. 

The Importunity of our adverfaries hath condrained us 
longer to dwell than the barrennefs of fo poor a caufe could 
have feemed either to require or to admit. Hooker , h. v. § 2 2. 

5. In theology f aridity ; want of emotion or fenfibility. 

The greated faints fomeumes arc fervent, and fometimes feel 
a barrennefs of devotion. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Ba'rren wort. n.f. [epi medium, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
The dalks are divided into three branches, each fudaining 
three leaves, Ihaped like ivy ; the calyx confids of four leaves ; 
the flower, of four petals, hollow, and expanded in form of a 
crofs ; the pointal of the flower becomes a pod with one cell, 
having two valves, in which arc contained round flat feeds. 

n t . Millaf. 

i>A rrful. adj. [from bar and_/«//.] Full of obflru£lion.s. 

^ A barrffd drife ! 

Whoe’er I woo, myfelf would be his wife. Shak. Tw. Nirbt. 
Barrica’df.. n.J. [barricade, Fr.] 

1. A fortification made in hade, of trees, c rth, waggons, or any 
t.'.ing elfc, to keep off an attack. 

2 . Any flop ; bar ; obllru&io»« 

V OL. I. 
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There mud fee fuch a barricade , as would greatly annoy, 01 

rather abfolutely Hop, the currents of the atmofphere. 

Dtrham s Phyfuo-I i.eology. 

To Barricade. [barricader, .Fr.] To flop up a paflage. 

Anew vulcano continually difehargmg that matter, wi lei 
beino- till then bairieaded up, anJ impriffmed in th- bowels ot 
the earth, was the occafion of very great and frequent calami- 
£* cs Woodward's Natural Hijtery* 

Now all the pavement founds with trampling feet, 

And the mixt hurry barricades the llreet, 

Entangled here, the waggon’s lengthen’d team. Gay. 

Barrica'do. n.f [ barricade , Span.] A fortification; a bar; 
any thing fixed to hinder entrance. 

'The accefs of thfc town was only by a neck of land, between 
the fea on the one part, and the harbour water, or inner lea on 
the other; fortified clean over with a drong rampier and barrt- 
cn( f 3m Bacon's War with Spain. 

To Barricado. v.a. [from the noun.] To fortify; to bar; 
to dop up. 

Fad we found, fad Ihut 

The difinal gates, and barricado' d drong ! Paradifc Lojl. 

He had not time to barricado the doors ; fo that the enemy 
entered. Clarendon , b. viii; 

The truth of caufcs wc find fo obliterated, that it feems al- 
mod barricadocd from any intellectual approach. 

Harvey on Corfumptions-, 

Ba'rrier. n.f. [barrl ere, Fr. It is fometimes pronounced with 
the accent on the lad fylhble, but it is placed more properly 
on the fird.] 

1 . A barricade ; an entrenchment. 

Safe in the love of heav’n an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. Pope's Odyffey. 

2 . A fortification, or ftrong place, as on the frontiers of acoun- 
try. 

The queen is under the obligation of being guarantee of the 
Dutch having poffeffion of the faid barrier , and the re nu- 
thereof, before a peace. Swift. 

3. A dop ; an obdruction. 

If you value yourfelf as a man of learning, you arc build- 
ing a mod unpayable bamer againd all improvement. 

II atts's Improvement of the Mindi 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 

Forjuds, and tourneys, and barriers, the glories of them 
are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make their 
entries. Bacon's Effays . 

Pris’ners to the pillar bound, 

At cither harrier plac’d ; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or arm’d anew. Dryden’s Fables-. 

5. A boundary. 

But wave whate’er to Cadmus may belong; 

And fix, O ntufe, the barrier of thy fong. 

At Oedipus. Pope’s Statius. 

How indin£t varies in the groveling fwine. 

Compar’d, half reas’nmg elephant ! wi.h thine: 

’Twixt that and reafon, what a nice barrier / 

For ever fep’rate, yet for ever near. Pope's Effay on Mm. 

Ba'rrxster. n. f [rrom bar.] A perfon qualified to plead the 
caufes of clients in the courts of juilice, called an advocate or 
licentiate in other countries and courts. Barri/lers , now ufu- 
ally denominated counfellors at Jaw, were formerly obliged to 
dudy <*ight years before they were paliixi, now only feven, and 
fometimes fewer. Outer barrijlers are pleaders without the 
bar, to didinguifh them from inner barrijlers ; fuch are the 
benchers, or thofc who have been readers, the council of the 
king, queen, and princes, who arc admitted to plead within 
the bar. Blount. Chambers. 

Ba'rrow. a. f. [bepepe, Sax. fuppofed by Skiriner to come from 
bear.] Any kind of carriage moved by the hand, as a hand- 
barrow-, a frame of boards, with handles at each end, carried 
between two rrlen ; a. wheelbarrow, that which one man pulhes 
forward, by raffing it upon one wheel. 

Have I lived to be carried in a bafket, like a barrow of 
butcher’s offal, and to be thrown into the Thames ? 

Sbakefp. Merry H ives of IVindfon 

No ban'ozu’s wheel 

( Shall mark thy docking with a miry trace. Gay's Trivia. 

Ba'rrow. n.f [beps, Saxon.] A hog; whence barrow vreafcl 
or hog’s lard. 

Bar row, whether in the beginning or end of names of places, fi<r- 
nifics a grove ; from beappe, which the Saxons ufed in the lame 
ienfe. . Gibfon's Camden. 

Barrow is luccwife ufed in Cornwal for a hillock, under which., 
in old times, bodies have been buried. 

T o BARTER, v. 11. [baratter, Fr. to trick in traffic k ; front 
bar at craft, fraud.] To traffick by exchanging one commo- 
dity for another, in oppofition to purthafmg with money. 

As if they fcorn’d to trade and barter , J * 

By giving or by taking quarter. Hudibras, p iii f j . 

A mart has not every thing gr. -wing upon his foil, and there- 
fore is willing to barter with his neighbour. 


To Ba'rter. v. a. 

1. To give any thing in cxch'm-- f or fomethino- rff c 
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For him was I exchang’d and ranfom’d ; 

But with a bafer man of arms by far. 

Once, in contempt, they would have bartend me. 

Shakefp. Henry VI 
Then as thou wilt difpofe the reft, 

To thofe who, at the market rate. 

Can barter honour for eftate. Prior. 

I fee nothing left us, but to truck and barter our goods, like 
the wild Indians, with each other. Swift. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with the particle envoy before the thing 
given. 

If they will barter away their time, methinks they fhould at 
leaft have fomc cafe in exchange. Decay of Piety. 

He alfo bartered away plums that would have rotted in a 
a week, for nuts that would laft good for his eating a whole 
year. Locke. 

Ba'rter. n.f. [from the verb.] The acl or practice of traf- 
ficking by exchange of commodities ; fometimes the tiling gi- 
ven in exchange. 

From England they may lie furnifhed with fuch things as 
they may want, and, in exchange or barter , fend other things, 
with which they may abound. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

He who corrupteth Englifh with foreign words, is as wife as 
ladies that change plate for china ; for which, I think, the lau- 
dable tiaffick of old cloatiis is much the faircft barter. 

Felton on the Clojficks. 

Ba'rtf.rer. n.f. [from barter. ] He that traff.cks by exchange 
of commodities. 

Ba'rtery. n.f. [from barter.] Exchange of commodities. 

It is a received opinion, that, in moft ancient ages, there 
was only bartery or change of commodities amongft moft na- 
tions. Camden's Remains. 

Ba'rtram. n.f. A plant; the fame with pellitory ; which fee. 
Ba'rton. n.f. The demefne lands of a manour ; the nianour- 
houfe itfclf ; and fometimes the out-houfes. Blount. 

BASE. ait. [has, Fr. bajfo, Ital. baxo , Span, bajfus, low Latin ; 

1. Mean; vile; worthlefs. 

The harveft white plumb is a lafe plumb, and the white 
date plumb are no very good plumbs. Bacon s Natural Hifl. 

Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all bafe things, 
as earthen pitchers, a fcullcry ; whereupon he was furnamed 
Rupographus. Peacham. 

2. Of mean fpirit ; difingenuous ; illiberal ; ungenerous ; low ; 
without dignity of fentiment. 

Since the perfeftions are fuch in the party I love, as the feel- 
ing of them cannot come unto any unnoble heart ; fhall that 
heart, lifted up to fuch a height, be counted bafe ? Sidney. 

It is bafe in his advcrfarics thus to dwell upon the exceffcs of 
a paffion. Attcrbury. 

I might be bafe enough to fufpeeft, that you a<fted like fome 
philofopher, who writ much better upon virtue than he prac- 
tifed it. ' Swift. 

3. Of low ftation ; of mean account ; without dignity of rank ; 
without honour. 

If the lords and chief men degenerate, what fhall be hoped 
of the peafants and bafer people ? Spcnfir on Ireland. 

If that rebellion 

Came like itfclf, in bafe and abjeft routs. 

You reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 

Had not been here. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

It could not elfc be, I fhould prove fo bafe , 

To fue and be denied fuch c mmon grace. Shak. Timon. 
And I will yet be more vile than this, and will be bafe in 
mine own fight. 2 Sam. vi. 22. 

Infurrcciions of bafe people arc commonly more furious in 
their beginnings. Bacon's Hairy VII. 

He whofe mind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though poor in fortune, of eeleftial race. 

And he commits the crime who calls him bafe. Drydcn. 

4. Bafe-born; born out of wedlock, and by confequence of no 
honourable birth. 

Why baftard ? wherefore bafe ? 

When my dimenfions are as well compact 
As honeft madam’s ifluc. Shakefp. King Lear. 

This young lord loft his life with his father in the field, and 
with them a bafe fon. Camden's Remains. 

5. Applied to metals : without value ; it is ufed in this fenfe of all 
metal except gold and filver. 

A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, with- 
out any alloy or bafer metal. Watts's Logic k. 

6. Applied to founds, deep ; grave. It is more frequently writ- 
ten bafs, though the comparative bafer feemsto require bafe. 

In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the further from 
the mouth of the pipe, the more bafe found they yield. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 
Base-born - , adj. Born out of wedlock. 

But fee thv baf -born child, :hy babe of fhame, 

Who, left by thee, upon our parifh came. Cay. 

Base-court. n.J. Lower court; -not the chief court that leads 
to the houfe. 
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My lord, in the bafe-courl he doth attend. 

To Jpeak with you. Shakefp. RicberdW 

Base-minded, adj. Mean fpiri ted ; worthlefs. 

It fignifieth, as it feemeth, no more than abjeft, bafe-minjti 
falfc hearted, coward, or nidget. Camden ' s 

Base-viol. n.J. [ufually written bafs viol.] An inflruine " 
which is ufed in concerts for the bafe found. 

At the very firft grin he caft every human feature out of h' 
countenance ; at the fccond, he became the head of a bafe -?,y 

D r n v ire Addi f m - Spectator, N° I? ' 

Base. n.f. [has, Fr. bafts, Lat.] / + 

1. The bottom of any thing ; commonly ufed for the lower part 
of a building, or column. ^ 

What if it tempt thee tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 

Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 

That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Shakefp. Hamlet 
Firm Dorick pillars found your folid bafe ; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher fpace. 

Columns of polilh’d marble firmly fet 
On golden bafts, arc his legs and feet. 

The pedeftal.of aftatue. 

Men of weak abilities in great place, are like little ftatues 
fet on great bafs , made the lcls by their advancement. Bacon. 

Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients placed a ram 
at the bafe of his images Broome's Notes on the Odyjfey. 

3. That part of any ornament which hangs down, as houfings. 

Phalantus was all in white, having his bafs and caparifon 
embroidered. Sidney, 

4. The broad part of any body ; as the bottom of a cone. 

5. Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs, from has, Fr, 

Nor fhall it e’er be faid that wight. 

With gauntlet blue and bafs white, 

And round blunt truncheon by his fide, 

So great a man at arms defy’d. Hudibras. 

6. The place from which racers or tiltcrs run ; the bottom of the 
field. 

He faid ; to their appointed baft they went ; 

With beating heart th’ expedting fign receive. 

And, ftarting all at once, the barrier leave. Dryden' sVirg. 

7. The firing that gives a bafe found. 

At thy welllharpcn’d thumb, from fhorc to fhore, 

The trebles fqueak for fear, the bafs roar. Dryden s Mackjl. 

8. An old ruftick play; written by Skinner , bays. 

He with two ftriplings (lads, more like to run 
The country bafe, than to commit fuch (laughter) 

Made good the paffage. Shakefp. Cymbelim. 

To Base. v. a. [bafer, Fr.] Toembafe; to make lefs valu- 
able by admixture of meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have fufficiently refined metals, 
which we cannot baf ; as, whether iron, brafs, and tin be re- 
fined to the height ? Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N° 849. 

Ba'sei.y. adv. [from baf.] 

In a bafe manner ; meanly ; diftionourably. 

The king is not himfclf, but bafly led 
By flatterers. Shakefp. Richard II. 

A lieutenant bafly gave it up, as foon as Lffex in his paf- 
fage demanded it. Clarendon, 

With broken vows his fame he will not ftain, 

With conqueft bafly bought, and with inglorious gain. 

Drydcn. 

In baftardy. 

Thefe two Mitylcne brethren, bafly born, crept out of a 
fmall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. 

KnolUs’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Bareness, n.f. [from bafe.] 

I. Meannefs ; vilenefs; badnefs. 

Such is the power of that fweet paflion. 

That it all fordid bafnefs doth expel. Spenf Hymn on Love. 
When a man’s folly muft be fpread open before the angels, 
and all his bafenefs riot up before thofe pure fpirits, this will be 
a double hell. . SiutL 

Your foul’s above the bafnefs of diftruft : 

Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft. Dryd. Aureng. 

Vilenefs of metal. . 

We alleged the fraudulent obtaining and executing his pa- 
tent, the bafnefs of his metal, and the prodigious fum tobe 
coined. d " 

Baftardy. 

Why brand they us . 

With bafe? with bafnefs ? baftardy ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

Deepnefs of found. . - . 

'I lie juft and meafured proportion of the air percuU - 
wards the bafnefs or trcblencfs of tones, is one of the g”* 
fccrcts in the contemplation of founds. Bacons Nat. nth 0- 
To BASH. v. n. [probably from baf.] To be afhamc , to 
confounded with fhame. 

His countenance was bold, and baf d not _ 
ForGuyon’s looks, but fcornful eye-glance at him !h°t. 

1 Fairy %tteen,b.n.c. 

I?asha'w. n.f. [fometimes written baffa.] A title of honou 
and command among the Turks; the viceroy of a prow 
the general of an army. • q-) lC 
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The Turks made an expedition into Pcrfia ; and hecaufe of 
the ftraits of the mountains, die bajbaw confulted which way 
thev fhould get in. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

B.Vshful. adj. [This word, with all thofe of the fame race, 
arc of uncertain etymology. Skinner imagines them derived 
from baf, or mean ; Minjhnv, from verbaefen , Dut. to ftrike 
with aftonifhment ; Junius, from &*n,, which he finds in Hc- 
f chins to fignify fhame. 'The conjecture of MinJIm v ieems 
moft probable.] 
x. Modeft; fhamefaccd. 

I never tempted her with word too large ; 

But, as a brother to his filler, fhew’d 

Bafiful fincerity, and comely love. Shakefp. M. ado about A. 
2. Sheepifh ; vitioufly modeft. 

He looked with an almoft bafiful kind of modeft)', as if he 
feared die eyes of man. Sidney. 

Hence, bafiful cunning ! 

And prompt me plain and holy innocence. Shakefp. Tcmpejl. 

Our authour, anxious for his fame to night. 

And bafiful in his firft attempt to write. 

Lies cautioufly obfeure. Addifm' s Drummer, Prologue. 

Bashfully, adv. [from bafiful.] Timoroufly; modcftly. 
Ba'shfulness. n.f [from bafiful.] 
j. Modcfty, as fliewn in outward appearance. 

Philoclea a little mufed how to cut the thread even, with 
eyes, checks and lips, whereof each fang their part, to make 
up the harmony of bafifulnefs. Sidney. 

Such looks, fuch bafifulnefs might well adorn 

The checks of youths that are more nobly born. Drydcn. 
7. Vitious or ruftick fhame. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinfman bafifulnefs, 
to teach him good manners. Sidney, b. i. 

There are others who have not altogether fo much of this 
foolifh bafifulnefs, and who afk every one’s opinion. Dryden. 
Ba'sil. n. f [ocymum, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

'This plant hath a Iabiated flower of one leaf, whofe creft is 
upright, roundifh, notched, and larger than the beard, which 
is generally curled, or gently cut. Out of the flower cup rifes 
the pointal, attended by four embryos, that become fo many 
feeds inclofed in a husk, which was before the flower cup ; the 
husk is divided into two lips, the upper one growing upright, 
and is fplit into two ; but the under one is cut into feveral parts. 
The fpecies are eight; 1. Common bafil. 2. Common baftl, 
with dark green leaves, and white flowers. 3. Lcffcr bafil, 
with narrow ferrated leaves. 4. The leaft bafil, commonly 
called bufi-bafil, ts'e. Thefe annual plants are propagated 
from feeds in March, upon a moderate hot bed. In Auguft 
they perfeift their feeds. The firft fort is preferibed in medi- 
cine ; but the- fourth is moft eftccmcd for its beauty and feent. 
r Millar. 

Ba'sil. n.f. The angle to which the edge of a joiner’s tool is 
ground away. 

Ba'sil. n. f. The skin of a fheep tanned. Did?. 

'1 o Ba'sil. v. a. To grind the edge of a tool to an nn<de. 

Thefe chiflels are not ground to fuch a bafil as the joiners 
duffels on one of the fides, but are baf led away on both the 
flat fides ; fo that the edge lies between both the fides in the 
middle of the tool. Moxtm's Mechanical Exercifs. 

Basi'lica. n.f. [dxs-aaii,.] The middle vein of the arm fo 
called, by way of pre-eminence. It is likewife attributed to 
many medicines for the fame rcafon. Quincy. 

Basi'lical. 7 adj. [from bafdica. See Basilica.] Belonging 
Basi lick, j to the bafilick vein. 

'I hefe ancurifms following always upon bleeding the bafi- 
lick vein, muft be ancurifms of the numeral artery. Sharp. 
Basil ick. n.f. [bafilique, Fr. £*«**„.] A large 'hall, having 
two ranges of pillars, and two ifles or wings, with galleries 
over them. Thefe baftlicks were firft made for the palaces of 
princes, and afterwards converted into courts of jultice, and 
lafily into churches ; whence a bafilick is generally taken for a 
magnificent church, as die bafilick of St. Peter at Rome. 
Basi'licon. n.f. [g«r*«;,.] An ointment called alfo tetra- 


pharmacon. 


I made incifion into the cavity, and put a pledget of'ta'ri fi- 
ll am over it. c J 

Ba'mlisk. n.f [ bafilifus , Lat. of /?«■.*.«<►, of a kmgj 

1. A kind of ferpent, called allb a cockatrice, which is faid to 
drive away all others by his luffing, and to kill by looking 

Make me not lighted like the bafilisk ; 0 

I’ve look’d on thoufinds who have'fped the better 
I y my regard, but kill’d none fo. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
i he bafil, fi was a ferpent not above three palms long, and 
differenced from other ferpent- by advancing bis bead and 
fome white marks or coronary fpots upon the crown. ’ 

2. A fpecies of cannon or ordnance. ^ 

1 here we imitate and praclife to make fwiftcr motions than 
any you have: and to make them ftrenger and niore videm 
Un >ours ^ rcj exceeding your greateft cannons and bafdiJJs. 

Ba :%- ft- Fr. k,l, Irt'tt oS, USs 

bt.Jon, but not according to etvmolo n j 
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1. A fmall veffcl to hold water for wafhing, or other ufes. 

Let one attend him with a filver bafsn. 

Full of rofewater, and beftrew’d with flowers. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrnu. 
We have little wells for infufions, where the waters take the 
virtue quicker and better, than in vcflels and lafins. Bacon. 

We behold a piece of filver in a bafm, when water is put up- 
on it, which we could not difeover before, as under the verge 
thereof. B rerun’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. A fmall pond. 

On one fide of the walk you fee this hollow bafm, with its 
feveral little plantations lying conveniently under the eye of the 
beholder. Spectator, N° 477. 

3. A part of the fca inclofed in rocks, with a narrow entrance. 

The jutting land two ample bays divides; 

The fpacious baf, ns arching rocks inclofe, 

A fure defence from cv’ry ftorm that blows. P ope' s Odyjfey, 

4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 

If this rotation does the feas affeift, 

The rapid motion rather would ejedt 
The llores, the low capacious caves contain, 

And from its ample bafm caft the main. Blackmon's Creat. 

5. A dock for repairing and building (hips. 

6. In anatomy, a round cavity fituated between the anterior ven- 
tricles of the brain. 

7. A concave piece of metal by which glafs grinders form their 
convex glades. 

8. A round (hell or cafe of iron placed over a furnace, in which 
hatters mould the matter of a hat into form. 

9. Baft ns of a balance ; the fame with the fcalcs; one to kohl the 
weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 

Ba'sis. n.f. [bafs, Lat.] 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of a column or a building. 

It muft follow, that paradife, being rai fed to this height, 
muft have the compafs of the whole earth for a bafs nnr! foun- 
dation. Raleigh' s Hijlory of t he World. 

Afcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That (hake heav’n’s bafs. Milton’s Parcdif Lojl l>. vi. 

In altar-wife a (lately pile they rear; 

The bafs broad below, and top advanc’d in air. Dryden. 

2. The loweft of the three principal parts of a column, which 
are the bafts, fiaft, and capital. 

Upon our coming to the bottom, obferving an Englifh in- 
feription upon the bafts , we read it over feveral times. 

Aid Jon's Freeholder, N’ 47. 

3. That on which any thing is raifed. 

Such feems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bafs of that p- >mpous In 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. Denham. 

4. The pcdcftal. 

How many times fhall Ctefar bleed in fport. 

That now on Pompey’s bafs lies along 

No worthier than the duft ? SbaicCp. Julius CaQir. 

5. The groundwork or firft principle of any 

Build me thy fortune upon the bafs of valour. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night, 
l he friendfhips of the world arc oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of plcafurc ; 

Ours has fevereft virtue for its bafs. ’ Add! fin's Cato. 

To Bask. v. a. [backer cn, Dut. Skinner.] To warm by laying 
out in the heat ; ufed almoft always of animals. 

And ftretched out all the chi'mncy’s length, 

Bafis at the fire his hairy ftrength. ° APilton. 

He was bajking himfelf in the gleam of the fun. L’Efrange. 

I is all thy bulinefs, bulinefs how to fhun, 

To bafi thy naked body in the fun. Dry Jen's Perfius. 

I o Bask. v. n. 1 o lie in the warmth. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

The birds that haunt the borders of his flood ; 

That bath’d within, or bafi'd upon his fide, ’ 

'Fo tunefu 1 fongs their narrow throats apply’d. Dryden , 

Unlock d, in covers let her freely run. 

To range thv courts, and bajk before the fun. Tickell, 

Some in the fields of pureft aithcr play. 

And bafi and whiten in the blaze of dav. P-*, 

Ba'sket n.f [bafged, Welch ; hafeauda, Lat. Barbara depiSh 
veiut bajcaiuhi Bntamus. Martial.] A veffel made of twigs, 
ru cs, or Iplintcrs, or fome other flender body interwoven. 

Here is a bafiety he may creep in, and throw foul linen un- 
on him, as if going to bucking. Shak. Merry 1 Fives of Wind f 
i lius while I lung, my for rows I deceiv’d, J ' 

And bending ofiers into baficts weav’d. Dryden 

I oor Peg was forced to go hawking and peddling ; now and 
t.icn carrying a bafiet of fifh to the market. Arluth. J Bull 
Basket-hut. n.J. [from bafiet and hilt.] A hilt of a weapon 

£ b ™“ 4° ““““ ‘ Vh ° ic '" n<1 ’ and ddcnJ il from b=- 

His puiflant fword unto his fide, 

Near his undaunted heart, was tv’d : 

With bajket-hilt, that would hold broth 

And ferve for fight and dinner both. Hudibras, cant. i. 
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Tlicir be if they often in their murrions Aew’d, 

And in their Idjkei hilts their bev’rage brew’d. 

Kings Aft of Cooler)'. 

Basket-woman, n.f. [from bajket and woman.] A woman 
that plies at markets with a basket, ready to carry home any 
thing that is bought. 

Bass. adj. [See Base.] Inmufick; grave ; deep. 

Bass-viol. See Base-viol. 

On the /weep of the arch lies one of the Mufcs, playing on 
a bafs-hiol. Dry den. 

Bass. n.f. [fuppofed by Junius to be derived, like bajket , from 
fome Britifh word fignifying a rufn ; but perhaps more properly 
written bofs, from the French bcjfe.] A mat ufed in churches. 

Having woollen yarn, lafs mat, or fuch like, to hind them 
withal. ° ' Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bass-relief, n.f [from has, znd relief, raifed work, t r.] 

Sculpture, the figures of which do not ftand out from the 
ground in their full proportion. Fclibien diftinguifhes three 
kinds of bafs- relief-, in the firft, the front figures appear almoft 
with the full relief; in the fecond, they (land out no more than 
one half ; and, in the third, much lefs, as in coins. 

Ba'ssa. Sec B A S H A w . 

Ba'sset. n.f [ bajfct , Fr.] A game at cards, invented at Ve- 
nice. , 

Gamcflers would no more blafphemc ; and lady Dabchceks 
laffet bank would be broke. Dennis. 

BASSO RELIEVO. [Ital.j See Bass-relief. 

Basso'n. \n.f [baffon, Fr.] A mufical inftrument of the wind 

Basso'on. ) kind, blown with a reed, and furniflied with eleven 
holes, which are Hopped like other large flutes ; its diameter at 
bottom is nine inches, and it ferves for the bafs in concerts of 
hautboys, &c. Trevoux. 

Ba'ssock. n.f. The fame with bafs. 

BA'STARD. n.f [bajlardd, Welch, of low birth; bajlardt, Fr.] 

1. Bajlard , according to the civil and canon law, is a perfon 
born of a woman out of wedlock, or not married ; fo that, ac- 
cording to order of law, his father is not known. Aylijfe. 

Him to the Lvdian king Lycimnia bare. 

And fent her beaded bajlard to the war. Dryden. 

2. Any thing fpurious or falfe. 

It lies on you to fpeak to th’ people ; 

Not by your own inftruclion, but with words 

But rooted in your tongue ; bafsards and fyllables 

Of no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Shakcfp. Csriolanus. 

Ba'stard. adj. [from the noun.] 

1 . Begotten out of wedlock. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, infcnfible, a getter of 
more bajlard children than war’s a deftroycr of men. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. Spurious; not genuine ; fuppofititious ; falle ; adulterate. In 
this fenfe, any thing which bears fome relation or refemblance to 
another, is called fpurious or bajlard. 

You may partly hope that your father got you not, that you 
are not the jew’s daughter.— That were a kind of bajlard hope 
indeed. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Men who, under the difguife of publick good, purluc their 
own defigns of power, and fuch bajlard honours as attend 
them. _ Temple. 

Ba'stard Cedar Tree, [called guazuma in the Well Indies. ] 

The charaacrs are; It hath a regular flower, confiding of 
five leaves, hollowed like a fpoon at their bafe; but, at their 
tops, divided into two parts, like a fork. The flower cup con- 
fids of three leaves, from whence arifes the pointal, which af- 
terwards becomes a roundifii waited iruit, which has fit e cells, 

indofing many feeds. . . . 

It grows plentifully in the low lands in Jamaica, where it 
rifes to the height of forty or fifty feet, and has a large trunk. 
The limber of "this tree is cut into dat es, for cafes of all forts, 
and ufed for many other purpofes. 1 he fruit is eat by cattle, 
as it falls from the trees, and is edeemed very good to fatten 
them ; fo that the planters often leave thefe trees Handing in 
their favannas, when they clear them from all other wood. 

Millar. 

To Ba'stard. v. a. [from the noun.] To convid of being a 
badard; to digmatizc with badardy. 

She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her two fons de- 
pofed from the crown, lajiarded in their blood, and cruelly 
murdered. Bacon s Henry \ II. 

'Fo Ba'stardize. v.a. [from bajlard.] 

1. To convidt of being a badard. 

2. To beget a badard. 

I Ihould have been what I am, had the maidenlied dar in the 
firmament twinkled on mv bajlardizing. S/mkefp. King Lear. 

Ba'stardly. ad:-, [fr m bajlard.] In the manner of a badard ; 
fpurioufly. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
'Fhe foil’s difc-afe, and into cockle drays ; 

Let the mind’:; thoughts but be tranfplanted fo 

Into the body, and bajlardly they grow. Donne. 

Ba'stard v. n.f. [from bajlard.] An unlawful date of birth, 
v: ,.ch dif-bks the badard, both according to the laws of God 
and man, from fuecceding to an inheritance. Aylijfe s Parerg. 
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Once die flander’d me with b<f lardy ; 

But whether I be true begot, or no. 

That dill I lay upon my mother’s head. Sit. l,fp. K. 7 ,l 
I n refpedt of die evil confcqucnts, the wife's adultery is worfe! 
as bringing baf.ardy into a family. Tayhr's Holy Living 

No more of bajlardy in heirs of crowns. Popis Epitlif 

To Baste, v. a. participle pall'. bajlcd, or bajlen. [bajlonner Fr' 
Bazata , in the Armorick dialect, fignifies to drike with a dick • 
from which perhaps bajlon a dick, and all its derivatives 0 * 
collaterals, may be deduced.] 

1. To beat with a dick. 

Quoth (he, I grant it is in vain 
For one’s that bajled to feel pain, 

Becaufe the pangs his bones endure. 

Contribute nothing to the cure. Hudibra: 

Tir’d with difpute, and fpeaking Latin, 

As well as bajling , and bear bating. Hudibras 

Bajlings heavy, dry, obtule. 

Only dulncfs can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the fpirits all aworking. 

2. To drip butter, or any thing elfe, upon meat as it turns upon 
the fpit. 

Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a bafing. 

Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

3. To moiden meat on the fpit by falling upon it. 

The fat of roaded mutton falling on die birds, will ferve to 
bajle them, and fo fave time and butter. 

Swift's DireP.ions to the Cook. 

4. To few flightly. \bajlcr, Fr. to ditch.] 

Bastina'deT \ n j [bajicnnade, Fr.] 

Bastina'do. 5 J 1 J J 

1. The a£t of beating with a cudgel; the blow given with a 
cudgel. 

But this courtcfy was worfc than a baflinado to Zclmanc ; 
fo that again, with rageful eyes, die bad him defend himfclf. 

Sidney , b. ii. 

And all thofe hardi and rugged founds 
Of bajlinados, cuts and wounds. Hudibras. 

2. It is fometinies taken for a Turkidi punidiment of beating an 
offender on the foals of his feet. 

To Bastina'de. } v. a. [from the noun ; bajlonner, Fr.] To 

To Bastina'do. } beat ; to give the badinado. 

Nick feized the longer end of the cudgel, and with it began 
to bajlinado old Lewis, who had flunk into a corner, waiting the 
event of the fquabble. Arbutknot's Hijiory of J. Bull. 

Ba'stioN. n.f. [ bajlion , Fr.] A huge mals of earth, ufually 
faced with fods, fometimes with brick, rarely with flone. Hand- 
ing out from a rampart, of which it is a principal part, and 
was anciently called a bulwark. Harris. 

Toward: but how? ay there’s the quell ion ; 

Fierce the aflault, unarm'd the bajlion. Prior. 

Bat. n.f. [bar, Sax. This word feems to have given rife to a 
great number of words in many languages; as, battle, Fr. to 
beat ; baton , battle, beat, batty , and others. It probably figni- 
fied a weapon that did execution by its weight, in oppofitionlo 
afliarp edge; whence whirlbat and brickbat.] A heavy flick or 
club. 

A handfome l-at lie held. 

On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Hublerd's Tale. 
They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones broken with 
bats. llakewfll on Providence. 

Bat. n.f. [the etymology unknown.] An animal having die 
body of a moufe and the wings of a bird; not with feathers, 
but with a fort of skin which is extended. It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and fuckles them. It never grows 
tame, feeds upon flies, infedls, and fa ty fubflanccs, fuch as 
candles, oil, and clieefe; and appears only in the fumnicr even- 
ings, when the weather is fine. Calmet. 

When owls do cry, 

On the bat's back I do fly. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

But then grew reafon dark ; that fair Aar no more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth difeern; 

Bats they became who eagles were before ; 

And this they got by their defire to learn. Sir J. Davies. 
Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt two kinds, as 
bats, which have fomethiog of birds and beads. Locke. 

Where fwallows in the winter feafon keep, 

And how the drowfy bat and dormoufe deep. Gay. 

Bat-fowling, n.f [from bat and fowl.] A particular manner 
of birdcatching in the night time, while they are at rood upon 
perches, trees, or hedges" They light torches or draw, and 
then beat the budics ; upon which the birds flying to the flames, 
are caught either with nets, or otherwife. 

You would lift flic moon out of her fphere, if die would 
continue in it five weeks without changing - -Wc flioul °y 
and then go a bat- fowling. Shakefp. Tjnpej • 

Bodies lighted at night by fire, mud have a brighter luiUe gi- 
ven them than by day ; as lacking 0; cities, bat fowling, tvC ; 

* P.-a. lam on Drawing- 




Ba'table. adj. [from bate.] Dilputafclc. 


BAT 


Bald’ll 


Baiable ground feems to be the ground heretofore in quef- 
tion, whether it belonged to England or bcotland, ~ 

tween both kingdoms. nu 

Batch, n.f. [from bake.] 

j. The quantity of bread baked at a time. , . 

The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the batch is 
drawn, or lays them in a warm liable. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

2. Any quantity of any tiling made at once, fo as to have the 

fame qualities. <y ; r... 

Except he were of the fame meal and batch. Ben. JohnJon. 

Ba'tchelor. Sec Bachelor. 

Bate. n.f. [perhaps contracted from debate.] Strife; conten- 
tion ; as a make-bate. 

To Bate. v. a. [contracted from abate.] 

1. To leffen any thing ; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key. 

With bated breath, and whifp’ring humblenefs. 

Say this ? Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Nor envious at the fight will I forbear 
Mv plenteous bowl, nor bate my plenteous cheer. Dryden. 

2. To link the price. 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he mud either bate the la- 
bourer’s wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Locke. 

3. To leffen a demand. 

Bate me fome, and I will pay you fome, and, as mod debt- 
ors do, promife you infinitely. Shakefp. Henry IV . 

4. To cut oft' ; to take away. 

Bate but the lad, and ’tis what I would fay. Dryd.Sp.Friar. 

To Bate. v. n. 

1. To grow lefs. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely fince this lad elec- 
tion ? Do I not bate ? do I not dwindle ? Why, my skin 
hangs about me like an old lady’s loofc gown. Shak. Hen. IV. 

2. To remit; with of before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and I will bate of mine. Dryden. 

Bate feems to have been once the preterite of bite, as Shakejpcare 
ufes biting faulchion ; unlefs, in the following lines, it may be 
rather deduced from beat. 

Yet there the deel daid not, but inly bate 
Deep in his flefh, and open’d wide a red flood gate. F. gjucen. 

Ba'teful. adj. [from bate and full. ] Contentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame. 

And taught his dieep her fheep in food to thwart j 
Which foon as it did hateful quedion frame, 

He might on knees confefs his guilty part. Sidney. 

Ba'tement. n.f [from abatement.] Ijiminution; a term only 
ufed among artificers. 

To abate, is to wade a piece of duff ; indcad of asking how 
much was cut off, carpenters ask what batement that piece of 
duff had. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Bath. n.f. [ba$, Saxon.] 

1. A bath is cither hot or cold, either of art or nature. Artificial 

baths have been in great edeem with the ancients, efpccially in 
complaints to be relieved byrevulfion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the feet, and alfo in cutaneous cafes. 
But the modern practice has greated recourfe to the natural 
baths-, mod of which abound with a mineral fulphur, as ap- 
pears from their turning filver and copper blackilh. The cold 
baths are the mod convenient fprings, or refcrvatorics, of cold 
water to walh in, which the ancients had in great edeem; and 
the prefent age can produce abundance of noble cures perform- 
ed by them. Quincy. 

Why may not the cold bath, into which thev plunged them- 
felves, have had fome fhare in their cure ? Aildijon. "Spectator. 

2. A date in which great outward heat is applied to the body, for 
the mitigation of pain, or any other purpofe. 

In the height of this bath, when I was more than half dewed 
in greafe like a Dutch difh, to be thrown into the Thames. 

ShakeJ'ptare' s Merry IVives of Windfor. 

Sleep, the birth of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. In chymtdry, it generally fignifies a vcffel of water, in which 
another is placed that requires a fofter heat than the naked fire. 
Balneum Maruc is a midake, for balneum mans, a fca or water 
bath. A fand heat is fometimes called balneum fccum, or cine- 

r ‘Zr f . . ... Quincy. 

*’ c fee that the water of tilings diddled in water, which 

t ..„y, ca ‘ 1 differeth not much from the water of things 

diddled by fire. Bacon' s Natural HJlory , N g 684. 

4. A fort of Hebrew meafure, containing the tenth part of an 
homer, or feven gallons and four pints, as a mcafurc for things 
liquid ; and three pecks and three pints, as a meafure for things 

r p . . . Calmet. 

1 en acres of vineyard dial! yield one Lath, and the feed of 
homer dial I yield an ephah. Ifaiah, v. 

I o Bathe, v. a. [babian, Saxon.] 

*. 1 o wafh in a bath. 

Others, on filver lakes and rivers, bath'd 
Their downy bread. Milton's Paradife Lo/l, b. x. / 427 
Chancing la bathe himfclf in the river Cydnus, through the 
1^2 Mi Hi. death! 
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2. To fupple or foften by the outward application of warm li- 

^ Bathe them and keep their bodies foluble the while by dyf- 
ters, and lenitive bolufes. IVifeman s Surgery. 

I’ll bathe your wounds in tears for my od'ence. Dryden. 

3. To wafh with any tiling. 

Phoenician Dido tiood, 

Frefh from her wound, her bofom bath'd in blood. Dryden. 

Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe. 

And Jove himfelf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. Dryden. 
To Bathe, v. n. To be in the water, or in any thing refem- 
bling a bath. 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 

I cannot tell. Macbeth. 

The delighted fpirit 
To bathe in firy floods, or to refide 

In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Sh. Meaffor Mtaf 
The gallants dancing by the river fide. 

They bathe in fummer, and in winter Aide. IV tiler . 

But bathe, and, in imperial robes array’d. 

Pay due d' votions. Pope's OdyJJey. 

Ba'ting, or Aba'ting. prep, [from bate , or abate. This word, 
though a participle in itfeif, feems often ufed as a prepolition.] 
Except. 

The king your brother, could not choofe an advocate. 
Whom I woulu fooner hear on any ‘ ubjedt. 

Bating that only one, his love, than you. Rowe's R. Conv . 
If we confidcr children, we have little rcaion to think, that 
they bring many ideas with them, bating, perhaps, fome faint 
ideas of hunger and third. Locke. 

Ba'tlet. n.f. [from bat . J A fquare piece of wood, with a 
handle, ufed in beating linen when taken out of the buck. 

I remember the killing of her batlet, and the cow’s dugs that 
her pretty chopt hands had milked. Siakejp. As you like it. 
Bato'on. n.f. [ bajlon , or baton, Fr. formerly (pelt bajlon.] 

1. A daff or club. 

We came clofe to the Ihore, and off red to land; but 
draightways we faw divers of the people with bajlons in their 
hands, as it were, forbidding us to land. Bacons A. Atlantis. 
That does not make a man the worfe. 

Although his fhoulders with batoon 

Be claw’d and cudgell’d to fome tune. Hudibras. 

2. A truncheon ormarfhal’s daff ; a badge of military honour. 
Ba'ttaillous. adj. [from bat faille, Fr.] Having the appear- 
ance of a battle; warlike; with military appeal ance. 

He darted up, and did himfelf prepare 
In fun bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax, b. i. 

The French came foremod battailous and bold. Fairf. b. i. 
A firy region, dretch'd 
In battailous afpedl, and nearer view 
Bridled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid fpcars, and helmets throng’d. Paradife Lo/l, b vi. 
Batta'lia. n.f. [battaglia, Ital.j The order of battle. 

Next morning the king put his army into battalia. Clarend. 
Batta'lion. n.f. [ bataillon , Fr.] 

1. A divifion of an army ; a troop ; a body of forces. It is now 
confined to the infantry, and the number is uncertain, but ge- 
nerally from five to eight hundred men. Some regiment: confift 
of one battalion, and others are divided into two, three, or more. 

When forrows come, they come not iingle fpies, 

But in battalions. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

In this battalion there were two officers, called Therfites and 

• >1 1 . Tatler, N° 56. 

1 he picrc d battalions difunited fa]]. 

In heaps on heaps : one fate o'erwhelms them all. Pott. 

2 . An army. 1 his fenfe is not now in ufe. 

Six or feven thoufand is their utmod power. 

—Why, our battalion trebles that account. Shakefp. Rich. Ill 
To Batten, v. a. [a word of doubtful etymology'.] 

1. 1 o fatten, or make fat ; to feed plentcoufly. 

, . We drove afield. 

Bait nmg our flock with the frefh dews of night. Mi it or 

2. To fertilize. & * 

The meadows here, with latfmng ooze enrich’d. 

Give fpirit to the grafs ; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage fnoots. Philips 

To Ba tten. v n. To grow fat ; to live in indulgence. P ' 
hollow your function, go and batten on cold bite Sh. Coriol 
Burmfh d and bate n:ng on their food, to Oiow 
The diligence °f careful herds below. Dryden' s H. and P. 

I he lazy glutton fafe at home will keep. 

Indulge his doth, and batten on his deep. r« » 

As at lull length the pamper’d monarch lay, 

Batt rang in cafe, and llumb'ring life awav r 

T way mice, full blythe and amicable, ’ 

Bat to: befide erle Robert’s table. p . 

While paddling ducks the Handing lake defire, ‘ 

Ur batt nmg hogs roll in the finking mire Gar’s PnP ; 
Ba'tten ,/ A word ufed only b/woLen ' 
t\ fatten is a (cantlin 1 of Wfw-ul».i n..c r . 

■ inches bred. at^vn one thick, .n,d Ac SgS 

2 g klaxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 
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BAT 


Waller. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


To BA'TTER. v. a. [hat t re, to beat, Fr.] 

1. To beat; to beat down; frequently ufed of walls thrown 
down by artillery, or of the violence of engines of war. 

To appoint battering rams againft the gates, to caft a mount, 
and to build a fort. Ezek. xxi. 22. 

Thefe haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon (hot, 

And made me almoft yield upon my knees. Shakefp. H. V I. 

Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter’d been with golden rain : 

Thunder itfelf had fail’d to pafs. 

Be then, the naval (lores, the nation’s care. 

New fhips to build, and batter'd to repair, 

2 . To wear with beating. 

Crowds to the caftle mounted up the ftreet, 

Batt’riug the pavement with their courfers feet. 

If you have a illver faucepan for the kitchen ufc, let me ad- 
vife you to batter it well ; this will (hew conftant good houfe- 
keeping. Swift's D ire £i ions to the Cook. 

3. Applied to perfons : to wear out with fervice. 

The batter’d veteran (trumpets here. 

Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would willingly end 
my days in peace. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory off. Bull. 

As the fame dame, experienc’d in her trade. 

By names of toads retails each batter’d jade. Pope. 

To Ba'tter. v. «. A word ufed only by workmen. 

The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges from its bot- 
tom or foundation, is faid to batter. Moxon's Mech. Exercifes. 

Ba'tter. n.f [from to latter.] A mixture of feveral ingredi- 
ents beaten together with fomc liquour ; fo called from its be- 
ing fo much beaten. 

One would have all things little, hence has try’d 
Turkey poults -frelh’d from th’ egg in batter fry d. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 

Ba'tterer. n.f [from batter.] He that batters. 

Ba'ttery. n.f [from batter, or batterie , Fr.] 

1 . The aft of battering. 

Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend, 

’Gainfl fort of reafon, it to overthrow. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Earthly minds, like mud walls, refill the (trongdl batteries. 

Locke. 

2. The inftruments with which a town is battered, placed in or- 
der for aft ion. 

Where is bed place to make our batt'ry next ? 

I think at the north gate. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

It plants this reafon ing and that argument, this confequence 
and that diftinclion, like fo many intelleftual batteries, till at 
length it forces a w'ay and paflage into the obftinatc inclofed 
truth. 


See, and revere th’ artillery of heav’n, 

Drawn by the gale, or bv the temped driVn : 

A dreadful fire the floating batt'ries make, 

O’erturn the mountain, and the foreft drake. Blackmorc. 

?. The frame, or railed work, upon which cannons are mounted. 
In law, a violent linking of any man. In trefpafs for aflault 
and battery, one may be fouird guilty of the aflault, yet acquit- 
ted of the battery. There may therefore be aflault without 
battery, but battery always implies an aflault. Chambers. 

Why does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him about 
the fconce with a dirty fliovel, and will not tell him of his ac- 
tion and battery f ' Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 

You have as good and fair a battery. 

As heart can wifli, and need not fhame 
The proudeft man alive to claim. Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 
BA'TTLE. n.f. [bataille, Fr.] 

1. A fight; an encounter between oppofite armies. We gene- 
rally fay a battle of many, and a combat of two. 

The Englifh army that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin’d in one ; 

And means to give you battle prefently. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The battle done, and they within our power. 

She’ll never fee his pardon. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The race is not to the fwift, nor the battle to the ftrong. 

Ecclef. ix. I X. 

So they joined battle, and the heathen being difeomfited fled 
into the plain. .... 1 Maccab. * v - * 4 - 

2. A body of forces, or divifion of an army. 

The king divided his army into three battles ; whereof the 
vanguard onlv, well flrengthened with wings, came to fight. 
b ' Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. The main body, as diftinft from the van and rear. 

The carl of Angus led the avant-guard, himfelf followed with 
the battle a good diftance behind, and after came the arrier. 

Hayward. 

_• . We fay to join battle ; to give battle. 

To Ba'ttle. v. n. [batailler, Fr.] lojoin battle; to contend 
in fight. 

’Tis ours by craft and by furprize to gain : 

’Tis vours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. Prior . 
We daily receive accounts of ladies battling it on both fides. 

Addifon. Freeholder , N° 23. 


B A W 

I own, he hates an aftion bafe, 

His virtues bait' ling with his place. Svdft 

Ba'ttle-array. n.f. [See Battle and Array.] Array 
or order of battle. 

Two parties of fine women, placed in the oppofite fide boxes 
feemed drawn up in battle-array one againfl another. Addifoi 
Ba'ttle-axe. n.f. A weapon ufed anciently, probably the 
fame with a bill. 

Certain tinners, as they were working, found fpear heads 
battle-axes , and fwords of copper, wrapped in linen clouts. 

Curnv's Survey of Cormval. 
Ba'ttledoor n.f. [fo called from door, taken for a flat board' 
and battle, or friking.] An inflrument with a handle and a flat 
blade, ufed in play to ftrike a ball, or fhuttlccock. 

Play-things, which are above their skill, as tops, gigs, battle- 
doors, and the like, which are to be ufed with labour, ftiould 
indeed be procured them. Loch. 

Ba'ttlement. n.f. [generally fuppofed to be formed from 
battle , as the parts from whence a building is defended againft 
aflailants ; perhaps only corrupted from butiment, Fr.] A wall 
raifed round the top of a building, with embrafurcs, or intcr- 
ftices, to look through, to annoy an enemy. 

He fix’d his head upon our battlements. Shah. Macbeth. 
Thou flialt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thine houfe, if any man fall from thence. 

Dent. xxii. 8. 

Through this we pafs 
Up to the higheft battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. Denham. 

Their ftandard planted on the battlement, 

Defpair and death among the foldiers fent. Dryd. Aurenrz. 

No, I (han’t envy him, whoe’er he be, 

That (lands upon the battlements of date ; 

I’d rather be fecure than great. Norris. 

The weighty mallet deals refounding blows. 

Till the proud battlements her tow’rs inclofe. Gay's Trivia. 

Ba'tty. adj. [frum bat.~\ Belonging to a bat. 

Till o’er their brows death counterfeiting deep. 

With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
Ba'varoy. n.f A kind of clokc, or furtout. 

Let the loop’d bavaroy the fop embrace, 

Or his deep cloke be fpatter’d o’er with lace. Gay's Trivia. 
Ba'ubee. n.f. A word ufed in Scotland, and the northern 
counties, for a halfpenny. 

Tho’ in the draw’rs of my japan bureau. 

To lady Gripeall I the Caffars (how, 

’Tis equal to her ladyfhip or me, 

A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubce. Bramft. ATan ofTafle. 
South. Ba'vin. n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] A flick like thofe bound 
up in faggots ; a piece of wafte wood. 

He ambled up and down 
With (hallow jefters and ra(h bavin wits. 

Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakefp. henry IV. 

For moulded to the life in clouts, 

Th’ have pick’d from dunghills thereabouts, 

He’s mounted on a hazel bavin , 

A crop’d malignant baker gave him. Hudibras, p. iii. c. iii. 
The fmaller truncheons make billet, bavin, and coals. 

Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 

To Baulk. See Balk. 

Ba'wble. n.f. [ Baubellum , in barbarous Latin, fignified a jewel, 
or any thing valuable, but not ncccffary. Omnia baulcllafua 
dedit Othoni. Howden. Probably from beau, Fr.] A gew- 
gaw ; a trifling piece of finery ; a thing of more (how than life; 
a trifle. It is in general, whether applied to perfons or things, 

a term of contempt. . , 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the fea bank wiut 
feme Venetians, and thither comes the bcnvblc, and falls me 
thus about my neck. Shakefp. Othello. 

It is a paltry cap, 

A cuftard coffin, a bawblc , a filken pie. Shak. Tam. Shrew. 
If, in our conteft, we do not interchange ufeful notions, we 
(hall traffick toys and bawblcs. Government of the Tongue. 
This (hall be writ to fright the fry away, 

Who draw their little bawbles, when they play. Vrytten. 

A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 

’Tis enough that ’tis loaded -with bawbles and feals. 

Our author then, to pleaie you in your way, 

Prefcnts you now a bawble of a play, 

In gingling rhyme. 

A prince, the moment he is crown’d, 

Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the fov’reign pow’r ; * -a 

Like other bawblcs of the low’r. .. . ; . 

Ba'wbling. adj. [from bawble .] Trifling; contcmp 
word not now in ufe, except in convcrfation. 

A bawbling vcfiel was he captain of. 

For (hallow draught and bulk unprized ; 

With which fuch fcathful grapple did he make. 

With the mod noble bottom of our TyJ[ ^ h Night. 

BA W" 


Prior. 


B A W 


. [perhaps from beau, or baude, and cock . ] A 
familiar word, which feems to fignify the fame zs fine fellow. 


Ba'wcock. 


u 



Whv, how now, my bawcock ? how doll thou, chuck ? 

; Shakcfj). Twelfth Night. 

BAWD. n.f. [baude, old Fr.] A procurer, or procurcfs ; one 
that introduces men and women to each other, for the promo- 
tion of debauchery. 

Jf your worfhip will take order for the drabs and the knaves, 
you need not to fear the bawds. Shakefp. Meafure for Meaf. 
This commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all changing word. 

Hath drawn him from his own determin’d aid. Sh. K. Jf'fi 1 - 
Our author calls colouring lena fororis , the bawd of her fifter 
defign ; (lie drefles her up, (he paints her, (he procures for the 
defign, and makes lovers for her. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

To Bawd. v.n. [from the noun.] To procure; to provide 
gallants with ftrumpets. 

Leucippe is agent for the king’s luft, and bawds, at the fame 
time, for the whole court. Addifon. Spectator, N 3 266. 

And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 

Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and (hrunk, 

To bawd for others, and go (hares with punk. Swifl. 

Ba'wdily. adv. [from bawdy.] Obfccnely. 

Ba'wdiness. n.f. [horn bawdy.'] Obfccnenefs. 

Ba'wdrick. n.f. [See Baldrick.] A heir. 

Frelh garlands too, die virgin’s temples crown’d ; 

The youth’s gilt fwords wore at their thighs, with filver baw- 
dricks bound. Chapman’ s Iliad, b. xviii. 

Ba'wdry. n.f. [contraftcd from bawdery, the prafticc of a 
bawd.] 

1. A wicked praftice of procuring and bringing whores and 

rogues together. Aylijfe’s P arergon. 

Cheating and baiudry go togedier in the world. L’Eflrange. 

2 . Obfcenity ; unchafte language. 

Pr’ythec, fay on ; he’s for a jig, or a tale of bawdry, or he 
deeps. Sbakcjp. Hamlet. 

I have no fait : no bawdry he doth mean : 

For witty, in Ills language, is obfeene. B. fohnfon. 

It is mod certain, that barefaced bawdery is the pooreft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

Ba'wdy. adj. [from bawd.] Obfeene; unchafte; generally ap- 
lied to language. 

The bawdy wind that kifles all it meets, 

Ishulh’d within the hollow mine of earth. 

And will not hear’t. Shakefp. Othello. 

Only they, 

That come to hear a merry bawdy play. 

Will be deceiv’d. Shakefp. Henry VIII. Prologue. 

Not one poor bawdy jeft (hall dare appear ; 

For now the batter’d veteran ftrumpets here 
Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

Ba'wd y-house. n.f A houfe where traffick is made by wic- 
kednefs and debauchery. 

Has the pope lately (hut up the bawdy-houfes, or does he con- 
tinue to lay a tax upon fin ? Dennis. 

To Bawl. v. n. [halo, Lat.J 

1 . To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, whether for joy or 
pain. A word always ufed in contempt. 

They bawl for freedom in their fenfelefs mood. 

And dill revolt, when truth would fet them free. Par. Reg. 

To cry the caufe up heretofore. 

And bawl the bidiops out of door. Hudibras. 

1 hrough the thick (hades th’ eternal fcribbler bawls , 

And (hakes the ftatues on their pedcftals. Dryd. Juvenal 
I rom his lov’d home no lucre him can draw ; 

The fenate’s mad decrees he never faw ; 

Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law. ) Dryden. 

Loud menaces were heard, and foul difgrace. 

And bawling infamy, in language bafe, 

Till fenfe was loft in found, and filence fled the place. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

00 on the tuneful Margarita’s tongue 
The lift’ning nymphs, and ravifh’d heroes hung; 

But citts and fops the heav’n born mufick blame. 

And Law!, and hifs, and damn her into fame. 

j Smith on J. Philips. 

1 have a race of orderly elderly people, who can bawl when I 
am deaf, and tread foftly when I am only giddy and would 

%>• ' Swift. 

2. I o cry as a froward child. 

A little child was bawling, and an old woman chiding it. 

T< - . L'Ejlrange's Fables. 

it they were never fuftered to have what they cried for, they 
would never, with bawling and peevilhnefs, contend for maf- 

tC M L n 4 , , . . Locke. 

My hulband took him in, a dirty boy ; it was the bufinefs of 

the fervants to attend him, the rogue did bawl and make fuch a 

To Rato r -T- , • Arbuthr - oCi Hijlory of John Bull. 

1 o Bawl. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 

It grieved me, when I faw labours which had coft fomuch, 
vaivied about by common hawkers. Swift 

Ba'wrel. n.f. A land of hawk. 


BAY 


Ba'wsin. n.f A badger 

Bay. adj. [badius, Lat.J . , ,l;, co , 

A bar horfe is what is inclining to a chefnut , and tl - 

1, either a light bay or a dark bay, according us .< 
There arc alfo coloured horfes, that 
All bay horfes arc commonly called 


lour is various 
is lefs or more deep, 
dappled 

brown by the common people. 

All bay horfes have black manes, which diftinguiM t.’.c.n 
from the forrel, that have red or white manes. 

There are light bays and gilded bays, which arc fomewhat ot 
a ycllowilh colour. The chefnut bay is that which comes 
ncarcfl to the colour of the chefnut. Earner s Du. . 

I remember, my lord, you gave good words the other day ol 
a bay courferl rode on. ’Tis yours becaufeyou liked it. 

J Shakefp. Timon. 

Poor Tom ! proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting hoife 
over four inch’d bridges. Shakefp. Kmg Leai . 

His colour grey, 

For beautv dappled, or the brighleft bay. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

BAY. n.f [baye, Dutch.] 

1. An opening into the land, where the water is (hut in on all 
fides, except at the entrance. 

A reverend Syracufan merchant, 

Who put unluckily into tins bay. Shakefp. Comedy of Err. 
We have alfo fome works in the midft of the fea, and fome 
bays upon the (hore for fome works, wherein is required the air 
and vapour of the fea. Bacbm 

Here in a royal bed the waters deep, 

When tir’d at lea, within this bay they creep. Dryden. 

Some of you have already been driven to this bay. 

Dryden' s EpijUe to the Whigs. 
Hail, facred folitude ! from this calm lay 
I view the world’s tempeftuous fea. Rofcommon. 

2 . A pond head raifed to keep in (lore of water for driving a mill. 

Bay. n.f. [abbe't, Fr. fignifies the laft extremity; as. Innocence 

ejl aux abboins. Boilcau. Innocence is in the utmofl diflrefi. It 
is taken from ahboi, the barking of a dog at hand, and thence 
fignified the condition of a (lag when the hounds were almoft 
upon him.] The (late of any thing furrounded by enemies, 
and obliged to face them by an impoflibility of efcape. 

This (hip, for fifteen hours, fate like a (lag among hounds 
at the bay, and was (ieged and fought with, in turn, by fifteen 
great fhips. • Bacon's War with Spain. 

Fair liberty purfu’d, and meant a prey 
To lawlcfs power, here turn’d, and (food at bay. Denham. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Embolden’d by defpair, he (food at bay ; 

Refolv’d on death, he diffipates his fears, 

And bounds aloft againft the pointed fpears. Dryden s /Eneid. 

All, fir’d with noble emulation, drive ; 

And, with a dorm of darts, to diftance drive 
Flic Trojan chief; who held at bay , from far 
On his V ulcanian orb, fuftain’d the war. Dryden s Virgil 
We have now, for ten years together, turned the whole force 
and expcncc of the war, where the enemy was bell able to hold 
us at a bay. Swift. 

He (lands at bay, 

And puts his lad weak refuge in defpair. Thomfon. 

Bay. n.f. In architefture, a term ufed to fignify the magni- 
tude of a building; as if a barn confifts of a floor and two 
heads, where they lay c- rn, they cal! it a barn of two bays. 

I iicfe bays are from fourteen to twenty feet long, and floors, 
from ten to twelve broad, and ufually twenty feet long, which 
is the breadth of the barn. Builder's Di£ 1 . 

Jf this law hold in Vienna ten years. I’ll rent the faired 
houfe in it after threepence a bay. Shakefp. Meaf for Meaf 
I here may be kept one thoufand buihel’s in each bay, there 
being fixteen bays, each eighteen foot long, about fevcntccn 
wide, or three hundred fquare feet in each bay. Mortimer. 

Tree, [laurus, Lat.] This tree hath a flower of one leaf, 
(haped like a funnel, and divided into four or five (egments. 
T he male flowers, which are produced on feparatc trees from 
the female, have eight ftamina, which are branched into arms ; 
the ovary of the female flowers becomes a berry, inclofing a 
Angle feed within an horny (bell, which is covered with a skin. 
I he fpecies are, i. The common bay with male flowers. 2. 
1 he common fruit bearing lay tree. 3. The gold flriped lay 

v "* rnf ’ ^ 1C ^ an< ^ fccond forts are old inhabitants of the 

Englilh gardens ; and as there are varieties obtained from the 
fame feeds, they arc promifeoufly cultivated, and are not to be 
diltmguifhed afundcr until they have produced flowers. Thcfc 
plants are propagated cither from feeds, or by laying down the 
tender branches, which will take root in one year’s time. Mill. 

I have feen the wicked in great power, and fpreadiqg himfelf 
like a greeny,, Pfalmxxxvii 35 

A P oct,ca] nnmc an honorary crown or garland 
bellowed as a prize for any kind of viftory or excellence 

Beneath his reign (hall Eufdcn wear the bays. Pate 

To Bay. v.n. [a^boycr, Fr.] °L 

x. To bark asadogata thief, or at the g ame which he purfues 
And all the while (he flood upon the ground, 

The wakeful dogs did never ccafe to Lay. Fairy Queen, b. 

5 The 
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The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely bay'd ; 

The hunter clofe purfu’d the vifionary maid ; 

She rent the hcav’n with loud laments, imploring aid. 

Dry den s Fables . 

2. [from bay , an indofed place.] Tocncompafs about ; to (hut in. 
We are at the flake. 

And bay'd about with many enemies. Shakcfp. Julius Cafar . 
To Bay. v. a. To follow with barking ; to bark at. 

I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 

When in the wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 

With hounds of Sparta. Shakefp. Midfum. Night s Dream. 

If he fhould do fo. 

He leaves his back unarm’d, the French and Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Shak. Henry IV. 

Bay Salt. Salt made of fea water, which receives its confid- 
ence from the heat of the fun, and is fo called from its brown 
colour. The greateft quantities of this fait are made in France, 
on the coafl of Bretagne, Saintonge, f dc. from the middle of 
May to the end of Auguft, by letting the fea water into fquare 
pits or bafons, where its furface being flruck and agitated by 
the rays of the fun, it thickens at firfl imperceptibly, and be- 
comes covered over with a flight cruft, which hardening by 
the continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into fait. 
The water in this condition is fealding hot, and the cryftalli- 
zation is perfected in eight, ten, or at moft fifteen days. Chamb. 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give found, 
which we call crackling, puffing, fpitting, f dc. as in bay fait and 
bay leaves caft into the fire. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, N° i 23. 
Bay Window. A window jutting outward 
ing a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 

It hath bay windows tranfparent as barricadoes. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Bay Yarn. A denomination fometimes ufed promifeuoufly with 
woollen yarn. Chambers. 

Ba'yard. n.f. [from bay.] Abayhorfe. 

Ba'yonet. n.f. [bayonette, Fr.] A fhort fword or dagger fixed 
at the end of a musket, by which the foot hold off the horfe. 

One of the black fpots is long and flender, and refembles a 
dagger or bayonet. Woodward on Foffils. 

Bayze. See Baize. . 

BDELLIUM, n.f. [p«Va.o, ; HTp-] An aromatick gum 
brought from the Levant, ufed as a medicine and a perfume. 
Bdellium is mentioned both by the ancient naturalifts and in 
feripture ; but it is doubtful whether any of thefe be the fame 
with the modern kind. Chambers. 

This bdellium is a tree of the bignefs of an olive, whereof 
Arabia hath great plenty, which yicldcth a certain gum, fweet 
to fmell to, but bitter in tafte, called alfo bdellium. The He- 
brews take the loadftone for bdellium. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

To BE. v. n. [This word is fo remarkably irregular, that it is 
neceffary to fet down many of its terminations. 

Prcfcnt. I am, thou art, he is, we are, &c. 

eom, eapr, if, apon, Sax. 

Preter. 1 was, thou wert, he wds, we were, &c: 


1. 


psej*, paejie, yap, psepon 
The conjunctive mood. 

7 be, thou baft , he be, we be, &c. 
b<so, birr, beo, beon, Sax.] 

To have fome certain ftate, condition, quality, or accident ; 
as, the man is wife. 

Seventy fenators died 

By their proferiptions, Cicero being 011c. Shakefp. J. Cecfar . 

' He hath to night been in unufual pleafure. Macbeth. 

Be what thou hop’ft to be, or what thou art, 

Refign to death, it is not worth enjoying. Shakefp. H. VI. 

Be but about 
To fay, fhe’r a goodly lady, and 
The juftice of your hearts will add thereto, 

’Tis pity fhe’r not honeft, honourable. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
Let them fhew the former things what they be, that we may 
confider them. lfaiab, xli. 22. 

Therefore be fure, 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his fcaftful friends 
PaflTes to blifs at the mid hour of night. 

Haft gain’d thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. Par. Reg. 
Is it not eafy to difeern what luch men would be at. Stillingft. 
To fay a man has a clear idea of quantity, without knowing 
how great it is, is to fay, he has the clear idea of the number 
of the fands, who knows not how many they be. Locke. 

2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the verb paffivc is formed. 

The wine of life /r drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. Toexift; to have exiftcnce. 

The times have been. 

That when the brains were out the man would die. Macbeth. 

Here ceafe, ye pow’rs, and let your vengeance end, 

Troy is no more, and can no more offend. Dryden. 

All th’ impoflibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofe defeription 
Shall fooner be. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

To be contents his natural defire ; 

He asks no angel's wing, nor feraph’s fire. Pope's EJf. on M. 
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To have fomething by appointment or rule. 

If all political power be derived only from Adam, and be t* 
defeend only to his fucccflive heirs, by the ordinance of God 
and divine inftitution, this is a right antecedent and paramount 
to all government. 7.^ 

BEACH, n.f. The ftiore ; particularly that part that is dalhed 
by the waves ; the flrand. 

The fifhermen, that walk upon the beach , 

Appear like mice. Shakefp. King Lear 

Deep to the rocks of hell, the gather'd beach 
They faften’d, and the mole immenfe wrought on. 

Over the foaming deep. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x. 1 . 299. 
They find the wafhed amber further out upon the beaches and 
fliores, where it has been longer expofed. Woodward on Fojfds. 
Be'ached. adj. [from beach.] Expofed to the waves. 

Timon hath made his evcrlafting maniion 
Upon the beached verge of the fait flood ; 

Which once a day, with his cmbofTed froth, 

The turbulent furge fhall cover. Shakefp. Tmwn. 

Be’achy. adj. [from beach.] Having beaches. 

Other times, to fee 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips. Shakefp. Herrry IV. 

Be'acon. n.f. [beacon, Sax. from been, a fignal, and becnan, 
whence beckon, to make a fignal.] 

1. Something raifed on an eminence, to be fired on the approach 
of an enemy, to alarm the country. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright Alining fhields, 

Did burn with wrath, and fparkled living fire 
As two broad beacons fet in open fields. 

Send forth their flames. Fairy £htern, b. i. 

Modeft doubt is called 

The beacon of the wife. Shakefp. Troilus and Crcjfda. 

The king feemed to account of the defigns of Perkin as a 
may-game ; yet had given order for the watching of beacons 
upon the coafts, and erecting more where they flood too thin. 

Bacon's Henry VIL 

No flaming beacons caft their blaze afar. 

The dreadful fignal of invafivewar. Gay's Rural Sports 

2. Marks ere£led, or lights made in the night, to dirc£t naviga- 
tors in their courfes, and warm them from rocks, fhallows and 
fandbanks. 

Bead. n.f. [beafee, prayer, Saxon.] 

Small globes or balls of glafs or pearl, or other fubftance, 
ftrung upon a thread, and ufed by the Romanifts to count their 
prayers ; from whence the phrafe to tell beads, or to be at one’s 
beads, is to be at prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place. 

Who all this while was bufy at her beads. Fairy l. i. 

Thy voice I feem in every hymn to hear. 

With ev’ry bead I drop too foft a tear. Pope's El. to did. 
Little balls worn about the neck for ornament. 

With fcarfs and fans, and double change of brav’iy, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all fuch knav’ry. 

Sftakefp. Taming of a Shrew. 

. Any globular bodies. 

Thy fpirit within thee hath been fo at war. 

That beads of fweat have flood upon thy brow. Sh. H- W. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almoft like leads, with 
one fide flat, had faftened themfelves to the bottom. Boyle. 
Bead Tree. [Azedarach.] 

It hath pennated leaves like thofe of the afh ; the flowers 
confift of five leaves, which expand in form of a rofe ; in the 
centre of the flower is a long fimbriated tube, containing the 
flyle ; the fruit is roundifh and flelhy, containing a hard fur- 
rowed nut, divided into five cells, each containing one oblong 
broadifh feed. Thcoutfidc pulp of the fruit in fome countries 
is eaten ; but the nut is, by religious perfons, bored through, 
and ftrung as beads ; whence it takes its name. It produces 
ripe fruits in Italy and Spain. Millar. 

Be'adle. n.f. [bybel. Sax. a meftenger ; bedeau, Fr. bedel, op- 
bedelle, Dutch.] . 

1. A meftenger or fervitor belonging to a court. -n ' 

2. A petty officer in parifhes, whofc bufinefs it is to punifh pet.) 
offenders. 

A dog’s obey’d in office. 

Thou rafeal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 

Why doft thou lalh that whore ? Shakefp. King l 

They ought to be taken care of in this condition, either >7 
the beadle or the magiftrate. Spetlator, N J 3 0, 

Their conjmon loves, a lewd abandon’d pack. 

The beadle's lafh flill flagrant on their back- ’ft'" 

Be'adroll. n.f. [from bead and roll.] A catalogue of u 
who are to be mentioned at prayers. ,■ 1 

The king, for the better credit of his cfpials ahroa , ‘ 
ufe to have them curfed by name amongft the beads 0 1 0 

king’s enemies. Bacon sH TV\ l 

Bf.'adsm an. n.f. [from bead and man.] A man emplo) 
praying, generally in praying for another. 

An holy hofpital, 

In which feven beadfmeti, that had vowed all p 

Their life to fervice of high heaven’s king. Fairy ftucen, ^ 
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In thy danger. 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer ; 

For I will be thy beadfman, Valentine. Sh. T. Genii, of l er. 
Be’agle. n. f [ bigle , Fr.] A fmall hound with which hares 
arc hunted. 

The reft were various huntings. 

The graceful goddefs was array’d in green; 

About her feet were little beagles fecn. 

That watch’d with upward eyes the motions of their queen. 

Dryden’s Fables . 


Pope. 


To plains with well bred beagles we repair. 

And trace the mazes of the circling hare. 

BEAK, n.f [bee, Fr. pig, Welch.] 

j. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shakefp. Cymbcltne. 

He faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milton's Par. Regained, l. ii. 

The magpye, lighting on the flock. 

Stood chatt’ring with inceflant din. 

And with her beak gave many a knock. Swift. 

2. A piece of brafs like a beak, fixed at the head of the ancient 
gallies, with which they pierced their enemies. 

With boiling pitch another, near at hand. 

From friendly Sweden brought, the feams inftops ; 

"Which, well laid o’er, the fait fea waves withftand. 

And fliakes them from the rifing beak in drops. Dryden. 

3. A beak is a little Aloe, at the toe about an inch long, turned 
up and faftened in upon the forepart of the hoof. Farrier's D. 

4. Any thing ending in a point like a beak ; as the fpout of a 
cup ; a prominence of land. 

Cuddenbeak, from a well advanced promontory, which en- 
titled it beak, taketh a profpeft of the river. Carrots Survey. 

Be'aked. adj. [from beak.] Flaving a beak ; having the form 
of a beak. 

And queftion’d every guft of rugged winds. 

That blows from off" each beaked promontory. Milton. 

Be'aicer. n. f. [from beak.] A cup with a fpout in the form of 
a bird’s beak. 

And into pikes and mufqueteers 
Stampt beakers, cups and porringers. Hiulibras, cant. ii. 

With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d. 

Fair in the midft, with gilded cups around. Pope's Odyjfey. 

Beal. n. f. [holla, Ital.J A whelk or pimple. 

To Beal. v. n. [from the noun.] To ripen; to gather mat- 
ter, or come to a head, as a fore does. 

BEAM. n.f. [beam, Sax. a tree ; jninnebeam, a ray of the fun.] 

1. The main piece of timber that fupports the houfe. 

A beam is thelargeft piece of wood in a building, which al- 
ways lies crofs the building or the walls, ferving to fupport 
the principal rafters of the roof, and into which the feet of the 
principal rafters are framed. No building has lefs than two 
beams , one at each head. Into thefe, the girders of the garret 
floor are alfo framed ; and if the building he of timber, the 
teazel-tenons of the polls are framed. The proportions of 
beams in or near London, are fixed by a£l of parliament. A 
Inam fifteen feet long, muft be (even inches on each fide its 
fquare, and five on the other ; if it be fixteen feet long, one 
fide muft be eight inches, the other fix ; and fo proportionable 
to their lengths. Builder's DU 7. 

. I he building of living creatures is like the building of a 
timber houfe ; the walls and other parts have columns and 
beams, but the roof is tile, or lead, or ftone. Bacon's N. Hift. 

He heav d, with more than human force, to move 
A weighty ftone, the labour of a team. 

And rais’d from thence he reach’d the neighb’ring beam.Dryd. 

2. Any large and long piece of timber: a beam muft have more 

block than th ‘ cknefs> b y which lt is diftinguifhed from a 
But Lycus, fwifter, 

Springs to the walls and leaves his foes behind, 

And fi latches at the beam he firft can find. Dryden' s JEneid. 

3. 1 fiat part of a balance, at the ends of which the feales arc fuf- 
pended. 

Poife the caufc in juftice’ equal fcalcs, 

Whofc beam Hands fure, whofe rightful caufe prevails. 

rr l 1 , „ Shakejp. Henry VI. ij 

If the length of the Tides in the balance, and the weights at 
the ends be both equal, the beam will be in a horizontal fitua- 

XTn ' e,th “ the W '? g 7 a J 1 ° nebc ec l ual ’ or the diftances 

4 . Th?h^ 7 a " g X “ m ' C - mt - 

And taught the woods to echo to the ftream 

_ -r, 1 s 7 aJ / ul challenge, and his clafhing beam. Denham 

5 ’ the ho P rfcs. a Chan0t ’ thiit pieCC ° f W0 ° d Which ^ between 

Juturna heard, and feiz'd with mortal fear, 
bore d from the beam her brother’s charioteer. Dryden 
'd m ODS "V ? , a cylindrica! piece of wood belonging he 

The^lft^f fi th r WCb ' 1S rdIcd as * is w°ve. 

The flaff of hisfpear was like a weaver’s W , Chr.x i. 23. 


7. The ray of light emitted from fome luminous body, br reserv- 
ed by the eye. 

Let them prefent me death upon the wheel; 

Or pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock. 

That the precipitation might downftretch 

Below the beam of fight. Shakefp. Cart our nu. 

Plcafing, yet cold, like Cynthia’s Idvtrbeam. Dryden. 

As hcav’n’s bleft beam turns vinegar to Tour. Pope. 

Beam of an anchor. The ftraight part or fliank of an anchor, 
to which the hooks are faftened. 

BeAM Compajfes. A wooden or brails inftrument, with Aiding 
lockets, to carry fevcral Ihilting points, in order to draw cir- 
cles with very long radii ; and ufcful in large phojcdlions, for 
drawing the furniture oft wall dials. Harris . 

To Beam. v. n. [from the noun.] To emit rays or beams. 

Each emanation of his fires 

That beams on earth, each virtue he Infpifes. Popes 

Beam Tree. See Wildservice, of which it is a fpecies. 

Be'amy. adj. [from beam.] 

1. Radiant; fliining; emitting beams. 

His double-biting axe, and beamy fpear ; 

Each asking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden' s Fab/esi 
All-feeing fun 1 

Hide, hide in fhameful night, thy beamy head. Smiths 

2. Having horns or antlers. 

Rouze from their defert dens the briftled rage 
Of boars, and beamy Hags in toils engage. Dryden s Virgil. 

Bean. n.f. [ faba , Lat.J 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, fucceeded by a long pod, filled 
with large flat kidncy-lhaped feeds; the flalks are firm and 
hollow ; the leaves gfow by pairs, and are faftened to a mid- 
rib. The fpecics are, i . The common garden bean. 2. The 
horfe bean. There are fevetal varieties of the garden beans , 
differing either in colour or fize. The principal forts which 
are cultivated in England, are the Mazngan, the fmall Lifbon, 
the Spanilh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windfor beans. 
The Mazngan bean is brought from a fettlement of the Portu- 
guese on the coall of Africa, of the fame name ; and is by far 
the bell fort to plant for an early crop, a great bearer, and al- 
fo an excellent tailed bean. The broad Spanilh, Tokay, Sand- 
wich, and Windfor beans are for the latter crops. Miller. 

His allowance of oats and beans for his horfe was greater than 
his journey required. Swift. 

Bean Caper, [fabago.] 

The leaves of this plant are produced by pairs upon the fame 
footftalk, and the footftalks grow oppofite at the joints of the 
llalks ; the cup of the flower confifts of five leaves ; and the 
flowers have alfo five leaves, expanded like a rofe, with {la- 
mina furrounding the ftyle, in the center of the flower cup. 
This ftyle becomes a cylindrical fruit, five cornered, divided 
into five cells, each containing many flat feeds. Millar . 

Bean Treffet. An herb. 

I o BEAR. v. a. pret. I bore, or bare ; part. pad’, bore, or born. 
[beopan, bepan, Sax. bairan, Gothick. It is founded as bare , 

as the are in care and dare.] 

1. This is a word ufed with fuch latitude, that It is not eafily ex- 
plained. 

Wc fay to bear a burden, to bear forrow or reproach, to 
bear a name, to bear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear chil- 
dren. The word bear is ufed in very different fenfes. 

, W : itts’s Logick. 

2 . 1 o carry as a burden. 

They bear him upon the flioulder ; they carry him and fet 
hun in his place. jft aia ^ xlvi . - _ 

And bolotnon had threefcore and ten thou (find that bare 
burdens. , Kings, v. 1 5. 

As an eagle ftirreth up her neft, fluttereth over her voung, 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth them 'on her 

Wl i’f? .. , Deuteronomy, xxxii. 1 1 . 

We fee fome, who, we think, have born lefs of the burden, 
rewarded above ourfelvcs. Deca 0 f p u , 

3. 1 o convey or carry. J 

My meffage to the ghoft of Priam W; 

Tell him* new Achilles font thee there. Dryden' s AEneid. 

A giielt like him, a I rojan gueft before, ■) 

In {hew of friendlhip, fought the Spartan Ihore, v 
And ravilh d Helen from her hulband bore. J 

4. To carry as a mark of authority. 

I commit into your hand 
I h unftained fword that you have us’d to bear. 

5 - To carry as a mark of diHm£W ^ * fi ‘ 

He may not bear fo fair and Co noble an image of the divine 
glory, as the umverfc in its full fyftem. HalMOrig. of Mank 

His pious brother, fure the bell * J 

Who ever bore that name. n 

The fad fpe&ators ftiften’d with their fears y 
bhe fees, and fudden every limb Hie fmears : ’ L 
I hen each of favage beafts the figure bears \ r 
His fupreme fpirit or mind will W its bell ^ 

when ,t reprefents the fupreme infinite. Cw'SS 
So we fay, to bear arms in a coat ° ' Fr,n ' 
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6. To carry as in foow. 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye. 

Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent flower, 

But be the ferpent undcr’t. Sbakefp. King Lear, 

j. To carry as in truft. 

He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was put 
therein. John, xii. 6. 

8. Tofupport; to keep from falling. 

Under colour of rooting out popery, the moft effectual means 
to bear up the ftateof religion may be removed, and fo a way 
be made either for paganifm, or for extreme barbarifm to enter. 

Hooker , b. iv. § I . 

And Samfon took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the houfe flood, and on which it was born up. Judges , xvi. zg. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the mind under her 
fufferings, but makes her rejoice in them. Addifon. Spefiat. 
Some power invifiblc fupports his foul, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatnefs. Addifon’ s Cato, 

q. To keep afloat. 

The waters encreafcd, and bare up the ark, and it was lifted 
up above the earth. Genejis, vii. 1 7. 

10. To fupport with proportionate ftrength. 

Animals that ufe a great deal of labour and exercife, have 

their folid parts more elaftick and ftrong ; they can bear , and 
ought to have flronger food. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

1 1. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

How did the open multitude reveal 
The wond’rous love they bear him under hand 1 

DanieP s Civil JVar. 
They bare great faith and obedience to the kings. Bacon. 

Darah, the cldeft bears a generous mind, 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d. Dryden’s Aurengz. 

The coward bore the man immortal fpite. Dryden's Ovid. 
As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, foe bcaretb him an 
invincible hatred. Swift. 

That inviolable love I bear to the land of my nativity, pre- 
vailed upon me to engage in fo bold an attempt. Swift. 

12 . To endure, as pain, without finking. 

It was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have 
born it. Pfalm liv. 1 2. 

13. To fuffer; to undergo. 

I have born chaftifcments, I will not offend any more. 

Job, xxxiv. 3 1 . 

That which was torn of beads, I brought not unto thee, I 
I bare the lofs of it ; of my hand didft thou require it. 

Gencfis , xxxi. 39, 

14. To permit ; to fuffer without refentment. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ ring walks in upper air. Dryd. /Eneid. 
if. To be capable of; to admit. 

To reject all orders of the church which men have eftablifo- 
ed, is to think worfe of the laws of men in this refpeft, than 
either the judgment of wife men allowcth, or the law of God 
itfclf will bear. Hooker, b. iii. 

Being the fon of one earl of Pembroke, and younger brother 
to another, who liberally fupplied his expcnce, beyond what his 
annuity from his father would bear. Clarendon. 

Give his thought cither the fame turn, if our tongue will 
bear it, or, if not, vary but the drefs. Drydtn. 

Do not charge your coins with more ufes than they can bear. 
It is the method of fuch as love any fcience, to difeover all 
others in it. Addifon on Medals. 

Had he not been eager to find miftakes, he would not have 
drained my words to fuch a fenfe as they will not bear. Atterb. 

In all criminal cafes, the moft favourable interpretation 
fhould be put upon words that they poflibly can bear. Swift. 

1 6. To produce, as fruit. 

There be fome plants that bear no flower, and yet bear fruit: 
there be fome that bear flowers, and no fruit : there be feme 
that bear neither 'flowers nor fruit. Bacons Natural Hijlory. 
They wing’d their flight aloft ; then {looping low. 
Perch’d on the double tree that bears die golden bough. 

Dryden's /Eneid. 

Say, fhepherd, fay, in what glad foil appears 
A wond’rous tree that facred monarchs bears. Pope’s Pajl. 

17. To bring forth, as a child. 

The queen that bore thee, 

Oftncr upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day flic liv’d. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Ye know that my wife bare two forts. Genejis, xliv. 27. 

What could that have done ? 

What could the mufe herfclf that Orpheus bore , 

The mufe herfelf, for her enchanting fon ? Milton. 

The fame ALoeas, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam’d Anchifes on th’ Idean fhore. Dryden’s JEneid. 
j8. To give birth to. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore , 

But now felf-banifo’d from his native fhore. Dryden', 

jg. To poffefs, as power or honour. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear fway, 

The poft of honour is a private flation, Addfons Cato , 

20. To gain ; tp win. 
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As it more concerns the T urk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion bear it ; 

I or that it ftands not in fuch warlike brace. Sbakefp. Othello 
Becaufc the Greek and Latin have ever born away the pre- 
rogative from all other tongues, they {hall ferve as touchftones 
to make our trials by. Camden 

Some think to bear it by fpeaking a great word, and bein» 
peremptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they cannot make good. Bacon. 

21. To maintain; to keep up. 

He finds the pleafure and credit of bearing a part in the con- 
vention, and of hearing his reafons approved. Locke 

22. To fupport any thing good or bad. 

I was carried on to obferve, how they did bear their for- 
tunes, and principally, how they did employ their times. 

Bacon’s Holy War. 

23. To exhibit. 

Ye Trojan flames, your teftimony bear. 

What I perform’d and what I fuffer’d there. Dryden. 

24. To be anfwcrable for. 

If I bring him not unto thee, let me bear the blame for ever. 

Genefts , xliii. 9. 

O more than madmen ! you yourfelves fhall bear 
The guilt of blood and facrilegious war. Dryden. 

25. To fupply. 

What have you under your arm ? Somewhat, that will 
bear your charges in your pilgrimage ? Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 

26. To be the object of. 

I’ll be your father and your brother too ; 

Let me but bear your love. I’ll bear your cares. 

Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. it. 

27. To behave; to aft in character. 

Some good inftruftion give. 

How I may bear me here. Sbakefp. Tcmprf. 

Hath he born himfelf penitent in prifon ? 

Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

28. To hold ; to reftrain. 

Do you fuppofe the ftate of this realm to be now fo feeble, 
that it cannot bear off a greater blow than this i Hayward. 
2g. To impel ; to urge ; to pufh. 

The rcfiduc were fo difurdered as they could not conveni- 
ently fight or fly, and not only juftled and bore down one an- 
other, but, in their confufed tumbling back, brake a part of- 
the avant-guard. Sir J. Hayward. 

Contention, like ahorfe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loofe. 

And bears down all before him. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Their broken oars, and floating planks, withftand 
Their paffage, while they labour to the land ; 

And ebbing tides bear back upon th’ uncertain fand. 

Dryden’s /Eneid. 

Now with a noifelefs gentle courfe 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head. 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force. Dryden. 
Truth is born down, attcllations neglected, the teftimony 
of fober perfons defpifed. Swift. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would fbon bear 
down all confiderations, and be an effectual incitement to their 
perverfion. Swift. 

30. To conduft ; to manage. 

My hope is 

So to bear through, and out, the confulfhip, 

As fpite fhall ne’er wound you, though it may me. 

Ben. Johnfon’ s Catiline. 

31. To prefs. 

Csfar doth bear me hard ; but he loves Brutus. 

Sbakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Though he bear me hard, 

I yet mull do him right. Ben. Johnfon' s Catiline. 

Thcfe men bear hard upon the fufpefted party, purfuc her 
clofc through all her windings. Addifon. Spectator, N° 170. 

32. To incite; to animate. 

But confidence then bore thee on ; fecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. Milton’s Par. Lojl , b. i. 1 . 1 * 7 ?• 

33. To bear a body. A colour is faid to bear a body in painting, 
when it is capable of being ground fo fine, and mixing with 
the oil fo entirely, as to feem only a very thick oil of the fame 

colour. , . 

34. To bear date. To carry the mark of the time whan any thing 

was written. 

35. To bear a price. To have a certain value. 

36. T •> bear in hand. To amufc with falfe pretences ; to deceive. 

Your daughter, whom fhe bore in band to love 
With fuch integrity, fhe did confefs, „ 

Was as a fcorpion to her fight. Sbakefp. Cymbclmc. 

He griev’d. 

That fo his ficknefs, age, and impotence, 

W as falfely born in hand, fends out arrells 
OnFortinbras. SMefp. Hamle - 

He repaired to Bruges, defining of the Hates of ® ru ®^ lter 
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enter peaceably into their town, with a retinue fit for his eflate ; 
and bearing them in band, that he was to communicate with 
them of divers matters of great importance, for their good. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

It is no wonder, that fome would bear the world in band, 
that the apoflle’s defign and meaning is for prefbytery, though 
his words are for epifcopacy. South. 

To bear off. To carry away by force. 

I will refpeft thee as a father, if 
Thou bear'Jl my life off \wncc. Sbakefp. JVintef s Tale. 

The fun views half the earth on either way. 

And here brings on, and there bears off the day. Creech. 

Give but the word, we’ll fnatch this damfel up. 

And bear her off. Addifon' s Cato. 

My foul grows defperate. 

I’ll bear her off. A. Philips’s Dijlrejl Mother. 

To bear out. To fupport ; to maintain ; to defend. 

I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. Shak. K- John. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave againft an ho- 
neft man. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Changes arc never without danger, unlefs the prince be able 
to bear out his aftions by power. Sir J. Hayward. 

Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out. Hudibras. 

It is company only that can bear a man out in an ill thing. 

South. 

I doubted whether that occafion could bear me out in the 
confidence of giving your ladyfhip any further trouble. Temple. 
To Bear. v. n. 

1. To fuffer pain: 

Stranger, ceafe thy care; 

Wife is the foul ; but man is born to bear : 

Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubigus feales. 

And the good fuffers while the bad prevails. Pope's Odyffey, 

2. To be patient. 

I cannot, cannot bear ; ’tis pall, ’tis done ; 

Pcrifh this impious, this detefled fon. Dryden’s Fables. 

3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 

A fruit tree hath been blown up almoft by the roots, and fet 

Bacon. 


up again, and the next year bear exceedingly. 

, Betwixt two fcafon comes th’ aufpicious air. 

This age to bloffom, and the next to bear. Dryden. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear. 

And, flrangers to the fun, yet ripen here. Granville. 

4. Totakeeffeft; to fucceed. 

Having pawned a full fuit of cloaths for a fum of money, 
which, my operator allured me, was the laft he fhould want to 
bring all our matters to bear. Guardian , N° 1 66, 

5. To aft in charaftcr. 

Inftruft me 

How I may formally in perfon bear. 

Like a true friar. Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

6. 1 o tend ; to be direfted to any point. 

T he oily drops fwimming on the fpirit of Wine, moved 
relllcfsly to and fro, fometimes bearing up to one another, as 
if all were to unite into one body, and then falling off, and 
continuing to fhift places. Boyle. 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or fooncr underflood the hgn to fly : 

W wi fU r h aiaCr ,7 thcy bore awa y- Dryden's Armus Mirab. 

Whofe navy like a fliff-ftretch’d cord did fhew, 

1 ill he bore in, and bent them into flight. Dryden. 

On this the hero fix’d an oak in fight, 

The mark to guide the mariners aright : 

To bear with this, the feamen flretdi their oars. 

Then round the rock they fleer, and feekthe former fhores. 

„ _ . Dryden's /Eneid. 

a convex mirrour, we view the figures and all other 


In 


,, “ Y?'r« m,rrour ’ we view the figures and all 

ST whlch bear out with more life and flrcngth than 


nature 
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8. To aft upon. 

Spinola, with his foot, did bear upon thofe within, who ap- 
peared upon the walls. Hayward. 

9. To be fituated with refpeft to other places. 

10. To bear up. To Hand firm without falling. 

So long as nature 

Will bear up wirh this exercife, fo long 

I daily vow to ufe it. Sbakefp. Winters Tale. 

Perfons in diftrefs may fpeak of themfelves with dignity; it 
foews a greatnefs of foul, that they bear up againft the florins 
of fortune. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

The confcioufncfs of integrity, the fenfe of a life fpent in 
doing good, will enable a man to bear up under any change of 
circumflances. Attcrbury. 

When our commanders and foldiers were raw and unexpe- 
rienced, wc loft battles and towns ; yet wc bore up then, as the 
French do now; nor was there anything decifive in their fuc- 
ceffes. Swift. 

11. To bear with. To endure an unpleafing thing. 

They are content to bear with my abfcnce and folly. Sidney. 

Though I mull be content to bear with thofe that fay you 
are reverend grave men ; yet they lie deadly, that tell you, you 
have good faces. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Look you lay home to him ; 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear with. 

Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Bear with me then, if lawful what I ask. Paradife Lojl. 

BEAR, n.f [bepa, Saxon. J 

1. A rough favage animal. 

Every part of the body of thefe animals is covered with 
thick foaggy hair, of a dark brown colour, and their claws 
arc hooked, which they ufe in climbing trees. They feed upon 
fruits, honey, bees, and flefo. Some have falfely reported, that 
bears bring their young into the world foapelefs, and that their 
dams lick them into form. The dams go no longer than thirty 
days, and generally produce five young ones. In the winter, 
they lie hid and afleep, the male forty days, and the female four 
months ; and fo foundly for the firft fourteen days, that blows 
will not wake them. In the fleepy feafon, they are faid to 
have no nourifoment but from licking their feet; for it is cer- 
tain they eat nothing, and, at the end of it, the males arc veiy 
fat. 1 his animal has naturally an hideous look, but when en- 
raged it is terrible ; and, as rough and ftupid as itfeems to be, 
it is capable of difeipline ; it leaps, dances, and plays a thou- 
fand little tricks at the found of a trumpet. The flefo of bears 
was much efteemed by the ancients. They abound in Poland, 
Mufcovy, Lithuania, and the great forcfls in Germany ; and 
alfo in the remote northern countries, where the fpecies is white. 

Call hither to the flake my two brave bears , 

Bid Salifoury and Warwick come to me. — 

— Are thefe thy bears ? we’ll bait thy bears to death. 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shak. Henry VI. 

Thou’dft foun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay tow’rd the roaring fca, 

Thou’dft meet the bear i’ th’ mouth. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

2. 1 he name of two confldlations, called the greater and leffer 
bear ; in the tail of the leffer bear , is the pole liar 

E’en then when Troy was by the Greeks o’erthrown, 

I he bear oppos d to bright Orion foone. Creech. 

Bear-bind. n.f A fpecies of bindweed; which fee. 

Bear-fly. »./ [from bear and fiy . ] A11 infeft. 

I here be of flics, caterpillars, canker-flies, and bear-fiies. 


and bear-fiies. 
Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 


•} To • ti Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy. 

7 £ £ m y 

t,vl VC l r. rc encounter ’<l by a mighty rock, 

VV hich being violently born upon, 

Son h fol C [ S ft,i ‘V WaS fpliMCd ln thC ^ Shakefpeare. 
. t0 , P r,° f mounta,ns , the air which bears ara/nfi the 
reftagnan qu.ckfilvcr, is lefs preffed. AW, 

defe at iittr* ° nC againJl Ae othcr ’ thp y <™>d not lie fo 

Ciofeatthebotton^ Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

XV 1 S a ° n bounding in his way, 

a Mfi'lt' 2*™?“ '» I* P" formed t? the teeth,’ re,“m,e 
lower jaw’ mture? H,'" lh ''" n ™t"'tlK which move the 

In raifineVtfdi'up'^a^^QO 0 ^ mo “ *»thcknecjoi„£ 
nothing down! '”°‘ t muHe. of the thighs, in 

The wares of the fo, A k,, \ S ' M f ihma *cal Magiek. 

Broome on the Odyffey. 


Bear-garden, n.f. [from bear and garden."] 

1 . A place in which bears arc kept for fport. 

^ U 7 ' ng mQ , fror V he Playhoufe, and the fcencs there, 
to the bear -garden, to the apes, and affes, and tygers. Stilling fi. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown for the «£- 
Jantry of Br.tonS, namely to the bear-garden. Sp e £t. N - 4 ?6 

2. Any place of tumult or mifrule. * ^ " 

Bear-garden, adj. A word ufed in familiar or low phrafe for 
rude or turbulent ; as, a bear-garden fellow ; that is, a man rude 
enough to be a proper frequenter of the bear-garden. Bear- 
garden, fport, is ufed for grofs inelegant entertainment. 

Bear s-BREECH. » f [acanthus.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves arc like thofe of the thifllc ; the flowers labiated - 
the under lip of the flower is divided into three fcgmentswhich’ 
m the beginning, is curled up i„ the form of a tube in the 
p acc of the under lip are produced the ftamina, which fupport 
the pointals ; the cup of the flowers is compofed of pnddv 
lca\cs, the upper part of which is bent over, like an arch 
ftipplimhe dofeft of ,He upper lip of the IW ' Zlfi “f 
an oval form, divided in the middle into two cells earh ^ 
taming one fmooth feed. The fpecies ire . Th r u‘ 
leaved garden bear' s-breeeh. 2. The Sv 
middle beaPs-breech, with foort fpines, (Ac. ThcXfi U 

?hHe c,n \ an h d is , ruppofcd to 1 " viSa 

1 he leaves of this plant arc cut upon the capitals < f ih (' • 

thian pillars, and were formerly in “ e cap,tals thc Corin- 
m,™. They arc 0,% ^ ' rbf* "" h "* ^°‘ 

bruary or March, or by’ ,he LE fewa’ S£SZS!B£. 

Bear’s- 
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The name of 


Bear’s-EAR, or Auricula, [auricula urfi , Lat.j 
a plant. 

It hath a perennial root; the leaves are thicker and fmoother 
than thofc of the primrofe ; the cup of the flower is fhortcr, fo 
that the tube appears naked ; the flower is fhaped like a funnel ; 
the upper part is expanded, and divided into five fegments; this 
is fuccecded by a globular feed-veffel, containing many fmall 
feeds ; every year it produces vaft quantities of new flowers, 
differing in fhape, fizc, or colour ; and there is likewife a great 
variety in the leaves of thefe plants. They flower in April, 
and ripen their feeds in June. Millar. 

Bear’s-ear, or Saniele. [cortufa, Lat.] 

This plant hath a perennial root ; the leaves are roundifh, 
rough, and crenated on the edges, like thofc of ground ivy ; 
the cup of the flower is final), and divided into fix parts ; the 
flowers are fhaped, like a funnel, cut at the top into many feg- 
ments, and difpofed in an umbel ; the fruit is roundifh, ter- 
minating in a point, and is clofely fixt in the cup, in which are 
contained many fmall angular feeds. We have but one fpecies 
of this plant, which is nearly allied to the auricula urfi ; but the 
flowers arc not quite fo large and fair. It lofes its leaves in 
winter, but puts out new ones early in the fpring; and, in A- 
pril, it produces flowers, which are fometimes fuccecded by 
Iced pods ; but it is very rare that they pcrfeX their feeds with 
us. Millar. 

Bear’s-foot. n.f See Hellebore, of which it is a fpecies. 

Bear’s-wort. n. f. An herb. 

BEARD, n.f. [beapb, Saxon.] 


2 . 


Be'ardless. atlj. [from beard.] 


i . Without a beard. 

There are extant feme coins of Cunobelin, king of Effex 
and Middlcfcx, with a beardlefs image, inferibed Cunobelin. 

Cambden's Remains. 


7. Youthful. 

And, as young ftriplings wheep the top for fport, 

On the fmooth pavement of an empty court. 

The wooden engine flies and whirls about. 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardlefs rout Dryden, 

Be'areR. [from to bear.] 




B E A 



I. A carrier of any thing, who conveys anv thing from one id-, 
or perfon to another. “ ‘ lace 

He Ihould the bearers put to fudden death. 

Not fhriving time allow’d. Shakefp. HamU 

rorgivc the bearer of unhappy' news ; 

Your alter'd father openly purfues 

^°° rrui "' f f , L Dry den's Aurengzebe 
No gentleman fends a fervant with a meffage, without cn 
dcavouring to put it into terms brought down to the capactv of 

t il r» hrnrrr. * 

Swift. 


the bearer. 

One employed in carrying burthens. 

And he let threcfcore and ten thoufand of them to be Lea 

° Pburd f IlS ’ .. * Chron. nM 

Unc who wears any thing. 

O majefty ! 

When thou doft pinch thy bearer , thou doft fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day. 

That fealds with fafety. Shakefp. Henry IV. p ;; 

One who carries the body to the grave. 

A tree that yields its produce. 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes, in fome that are oood 
bearers, will fuccecd. 

Reprune apricots and peaches, faving as much of the youn^ 
likelieft fhoots as are well placed ; for the raw bean ’ ° 


■ rs com- 


The hair that grows on the lips and chin. 

Ere on thy chin the fpringing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down, and promife man. Prior. 

?. Beard is ufed for the face ; as, to do any thing to a man’s beard , 
is to do it in defiance, or to his face. 

Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer’d 
Their rev’rend parfonsto my beard. Hudibras. 

3. Beard is ufed to mark age or virility ; as, he has a long beard , 
means he is old. 

'This ancient ruffian, Sir, whofe life I have fpared at fuit of 
his grey beard. Shakejp. K. Lear. 

Some thin remains of chaflity appear’d, 

Ev’n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryden. 

AVould it not be an infufferable thing, for a profeflbr to have 
his authority', of forty years Handing, confirmed by general tra- 
dition, and a reverend beard , overturned by an upftart novc- 
lift ? Locke. 

4. Sharp prickles growing upon the care of corn. 

The ploughman loft his fweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere its youth attain’d a beard. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
A certain farmer complained, that the beards of his corn cut 
the reapers and threlhers fingers. L'Ejlrange. 

5. A barb on an arrow. 

6. The beard or chuck of a horfe, is that part which bears the 

curb of the bridle. Farrier's Dift. 

To Beard, v. a. [from beard.] 

1. To tike or pluck by the beard, in contempt or anger. 

No man fo potent breathes upon the ground. 

But I will beard him. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

2. To oppofe to the face ; to fet at open defiance. 

He, whenfoever he fhould fwerve from duty, may be able to 
beard him. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

The deftgn of utterly extirpating monarchy and cpifcopacv, 
the prefbyteriam alone begun, continued, and would have 
ended, if they had not been bearded by that new party, with 
whom they could not agree about dividing the fpoil. Swift. 
Be'arded. adj. [from beard.] 

1. Having a beard. 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d. 

May draw with you. Shakefp. Othello. 

Old prophecies foretcl our fall at hand. 

When bearded men in floating caftles land. Dryden. 

Having iharp prickles, as corn. 

As when a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harveft, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of cars, which way the wind 
Sways them. Milton's Paradife Lofi, b. iv. 1 . 982. 

The fierce virago 

Flew o’er the fields, nor hurt die bearded grain. Dryden. 
Barbed or jagged. 

Thou fhouldft have pull’d the fccrct from my breaft, 

I’orn out the bearded fteel to give me reft. Dryd. Aurengz. 


monly perifh the new ones fuccccding. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

6. In architecture. A poll or brick wall railed up between 
the ends of a piece of timber, to fhorten its bearing; or to 
prevent its bearing with the whole weight at die ends only. 

7. In heraldry. See Supporter. 

Be'arherd. n.f. [from bear and herd ; as Jlsepherd, from Jbttp.] 
A man that tends bears. J 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me ; and he that is 
lefs than a man, I am not for him ; therefore I will even take 
fixpence in carneft of the bearherd , and lead his apes into hell. 

Shakefp. Much ado about NotLing. 

Be'arijjc. n.f. [fromirur.] 


1. 


T 


The fite or place of any thing with refpeX to fomething elfe. 
But of this frame, the bearings and the ties. 

The ftrong connexions, nice dependencies. 

Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 
Look’d through ? or can a part contain die whole ? Pope. 
Gefture 5 mien ; behaviour. 

That is Claudio ; I know him by his bearing. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

3. In architeXure. Bearing of a piece of timber, with carpen- 
ters, is the fpacc either between the two fixt extremes thereof, 
or between one extreme and a poft, brick-wall, tdc. trimmed up 
between the ends, to fhorten its bearing. Builder’s Did. 

Be'arward. n.f. [from bear and ward.] A keeper of bears. 

We’ll bait thy bears to death. 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shah. Henry VI. 
The bear is led after one manner, the multitude after an- 
other ; the bearward leads but one brute, and the mountebank 
leads a thoufand. L’Ejlrange. 

BEAST, n.f. [ bejie , Fr. befiia, Lat.] 


An animal diftinguiflicd from birds, infeXs, fifties, and man. 
The man that once did fell the lion’s (kin. 

While the beafl liv’d, was kill’d with hunting him. Shakefp. 
Beajls of chafe are the buck, the doe, the fox, the martern, 
and the roe. Beajls of the foreft arc the hart, the hind, the 
hare, the boar, and the wolf. Beajls of warren arc the hare 
and cony. Couid. 

An irrational animal, oppofed to man ; as man and leaf/. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. 

What beajl was’t then 


Macbeth. 


That made you break this enterprize to me ? 

Medea’s charms were there, Circean feafts. 

With bowls that turn’d enamour’d youths to beajls. Dryden. 

3. A brutal favage man, a man aXing in any manner unworthy 
of a reafonablc creature. 

Be'astincs. See Beestincs. 

Be'astliness. n.f. [from beajlly.] Brutality; praXiceofany 
kind contrary to the rules of humanity. 

They held this land, and with their filthinefs 
Polluted this fame gentle foil longtime; 

That their own mother loath’d their beajllinefs , 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. Fairy Jlueen. 

Bf.'astly. adj. [from beajl. ] 

1. Brutal ; contrary to the nature and dignity of man. It is ufed 
commonly as a term of reproach. 

Wouldftthou have thyfelf fall in the confufion of men, or 
remain a benft with beafts ?— Ay— a bea/lly ambition. Shakefp. 

You beajlly knave, know you no reverence ? King Lear. 

With lewd, prophane, and beajlly phrafe, 

To catch the world’s loofe laughter or vain gaze. 11 . Johrf. 

Vain idols. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of the army* 
that the beajlly vice of drinking to excefs, hath been lately, fro® 


their example, reftored among us. 

2. Having the nature or form of beafts. 
Beajlly divinities, and droves of gods. 


Swift- 


BE A 


BE A 


v. a . 


prefer, beat , part, pa IT. beat, or beaten. [La tire, 1 4- 


1 Cor. ix. z 6. 


Dryden. 


6 . 


8 


To BEAT. 

French.] 

1 . Toftrikc; to knock; to lay blows upon. 

So fioht I, not as one that bcatetb the air. 

He rav’d with all the madnefs of dcfpair; 

He roar’d, he beat his breaft, he tore his hair. 

2. To punifti with ftripcs or blows. 

They’ve chofe a conful that will from them take 
Their liberties; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often beat for barking, 

And therefore kept to do fo. Shakefp. Coriolantts. 

Miftrefs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot fee a white fpot about her. Shakefp. M. 1 Fives of IPindf. 

There is but one fault for whicli children fhould be beaten ; 
and that is obftinacy or rebellion. Locke. 

3. To ftrike an inftrument of mtifick. 

Bid them come forth and hear; 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum, 

Till it cry, fleep to death. Shakefp. King Lear. 

4. To break to powder, or comminute by blows. 

The people gathered manna, and ground it in mills, or beat 
it in a mortar, and baked it. Numbers , xi. 8. 

They did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, 
to work it. Exodus , xxxix. 3. 

They favc the laborious work of beating of hemp, by making 
the axlctrce of the main wheel of their corn mills longer than 
ordinary, and placing of pins in them, to raife large hammers 
like thofe ufed for paper and fulling mills, with which they beat 
moft of their hemp. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

Ncftor, we fee, furnifhed the gold, and he beat it into leaves, 
fo that he had occafion to make ufe of his anvil and hammer. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyffey. 

j. To ftrike bullies or ground, or make a motion to rouze game. 
It is ftrange how long fome men will lie in wait to fpeak, 
and how many other matters they will beat over to come near 
•t- Bacon’s Ejfays. 

When from the cave thou rifeft with the day. 

To beat the woods, and rouze the bounding prey. Prior. 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

^ Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope. 

To thrclh ; to drive the corn out of the hulk. 

She gleaned in the field, and beat out that {he had gleaned. 

... Ruth, ii. 17. 

To mix things by long and frequent agitation. 

By long beating the white of an egg, you may bring it into 
Miitc curds. _ Boyle. 

To hatter with engines of war. 

And he beat down the tower of Pen uel, and flew the men of 
the city. fudges, viii. 1 7 

To dalh, as water, or brufti as wind. 

Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild ; beat with perpetual ftorms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. Milt. Paradife Loft, b. ii. 

\V ith tempefts beat and to the winds a fcorn. Rofeommon. 

While winds and ftorms his lofty forehead beat , 

The common fate of all that’s high or great. Denham. 

As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

Beat by rude blafts, and wet with wintry fliow’rs. 


To iay, or prefs, as Handing corii by hard weather. 
Her own fhall blefs her ; 


15 


Her foes fluke, like a field of beaten corn. 

And hang their heads with forrow. Shakefp. Henry \ IJL 
To depreis; to cruih by repeated oppofition; ufualty w ith 
the particle down. 

Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any fpcecji ten !- 

• . . r . . LI ~ U . . LI .. I,., ///>'•♦!» PlfhfT 


/r 1 Dc it a pardon was prouaimeu, 
ing to treafon, yet could not the boldnefs be beaten dozvn either 
with that feverity, or with this lenity be abated. Hayward. 


I Li I klllJ ILilit > I'V. uoiiivm. / 

Our warriours propagating the 1 - rcnch language, at the lame 
time they arc beating down their power. Addijon. SpeSl. N 1 65. 

Such an unlook’d for ftorm of ills falls oil me. 

It beats flown all my ftrength. Add! fin s Cato. 

16. To drive by violence. 

Twice have I fally’d, and was twice beat back. Dryden. 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his inquiry, does 
at lcaft poft himfelf in a party, which he will not quit, till he 
be beaten out. Locke. 

He cannot beat it out of his head, hut that it was a cardinal 
W'ho picked his pocket. Addijon. Freeholder , N 44. 

The younger part of mankind might be heat off from the be- 
lief of the moil: important points even of natural religion, by 
the impudent jefts of a profane wit. IVatts’s lmpr. of the Mind. 

17. To move with fluttering agitation. 

Thrice have I beat die wing, and rid with night 
About the world. Dryden s State of Innocence. 

iS. To beat down. To endeavour by treaty to leflen the price 
demanded. 

Surveys rich moveables with curious eye. 

Beats down the price, and threatens ftill to buy. Dryden : 

She perfuaded him to truft the renegado with the money he 
had brought over for their ranfom ; as not queftioning but he 


would beat down the terms of it. Addijon. Spedlat. N° 1 99 

alue. 


19. To beat down. To fink or leffen the v 
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1 1. 


Backmore. 


r . » " urn y u lu 

JJefceruls terrifick from the mountain’s brow, 

To tread a path. 

While I this unexampled tail: effay, 

Pafs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 

Celcftial dove, divine afliftance bring. 

7 o make a path by marking it with tracks. 

He that will know the truth of things, muff leave the com- 
mon and beaten track. > , 

1 2. 1 o conquer ; to fubdue ; to vanquifh. * 

” Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 

^ hich is the better man ? The greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand • 
bo is Alcides beaten \ by his page. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
You fouls of geefe, 

1 hat bear the fti.ipcs of men, how have you run 
1 rom flaves that apes would beat ? Shakefp. Coriolanus 
t. Five times, Marcius, 

I Z f ° U | , ; t W ’ i , tb fo oftcn haft diou beat me. Shake ft,. 
I have cifccrn d the foe fccurcly lie, Jt 

The rT d l ° fcar ? bea lr cncm >'- Drydm't Indian EmX 
I he common people of Lucca arc firmly perfuaded, that ' 
Lucqutfe can beat five Florentines. . 


tone 

•* Sasr; tssser * **• '***• - 
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Ufury beats down the price of land ; for the employment of 
money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchafing ; and ufury 
way-lays both. Bacon’s Ejfays, N° 42". 

20. To beat up. I o attack fuddenly ; to alarm. 

7 hey lay in that quiet pofture, without making the leaft im- 
preflion upon the enemy, by beating up his quarters, which 
might calily have been done. Clarendon , b. viii. 

V\ ill. fancies he ihould never have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, knocked down conftablcs, and beat up 
a lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a young fellow. Addif 

21. To beat the h of. To walk ; to go on foot. 

To Beat. v. n. 

1. To move in a pul/atory manner. 

I would gladly underftand the formation of a foul, and fee 
it beat the firft confcious pulfe. Collier on Tl, ought. 

2. I o daih, as a flood or ftorm. 

This publick envy feemeth to beat chiefly upon miniftere. 

v Bacon's Effay s , N° 9. 

Your brow, which docs no fcar of thunder know, 

Sees rowling tempefts vainly beat below. Dryden. 

And one fees many of the like hollow fpaces worn in the 
bottoms of the rocks, as they are more or lefs able to refift the 
impreflions of the water that beats againft them. Addifon 

3. 1 o knock at a door. J 

The men of the city befet the houfe round about, and beak 
at the door, and fpakc to the mafter of the houfe. Judr.x ix.22. 

4. I o move with frequent repetitions of the fame act or ftrokc. 

f No pulfe fhall keep 

His nat’ral progrefs, but furceafe to beat. Sh. Rom. and Jul. 

My temp rate pulfe does regularly beat ; 

Feel, and be fatisfy’d. £, r y den's Per fins. Sat. iff; 

. T" 130 S hea , rt W ’ and thc bI °°d circulates, which it is not 
in : his power, by any thought or volition, to Hop. Locke. 

5. 1 o throb ; to be in agitation, as a forefwelling. 

t- o n , • A turn two I’ll walk, 

6. •H+Tatr. 

I he tempeft in my mind 

Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elfe, 

- WthCre - Shakrfp. Kiks Lear. 

,. to try different ways; to fearch. J 

I am always beating about in mv thoughts for fomethin" that 

7 To^l t"'?/ m . v 'ta' countrymen. 

I o find an honeft man, I beat about, 

8. *■* him in “ «* 

-aw “ of Jomh ' ,,M ’''A'"'"'- 


t jLV°r ?- >mt ,° f wifJom for a to beat his brains ant ] 
pcnd Ls fiMHts about things impoffiblc. Hakewellon Provided 
Ami as in prifons mean rogues beat 
Hemp, for the fervicc of thc great; 
bo Uhacumiftrf his dirty brains 

a vancc his mailer’s fame and gains. 

heal abcutth 'i’ h - V an >' nne fllou,d bis time, and beat his 
Sir”” ,hc L “‘" S™'. -!•» does not to bc ” 
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B E A 

Like a rich veflel beat by ft or ms to fliore, 

’T were madnsfs ftiould I venture out once more. Dry den. 

Beat. n.f. [from the verb.] 
l. Stroke. 

2> Manner of ftriking. 

Albeit the bafe and treble firings of a viol be turned to aft 
unifon ; yec the former will ftill make a bigger or broader 
found than the latter, as making a broader beat upon the air. 

Greiv's Cofmologia Sacra , b. ii. c. 2. 
With a carelefs beat , 

Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryd. Hind and P. 
3. Manner of being ftruck ; as, the beat of the pulfc, or a drum. 
Be'aten. particip. adj. [from to beat.~\ 

What makes you, Sir, fo late abroad, 

Without a guide, and this no beaten road \Dryd. IV. of Bath. 
Be'ater. n.f. [from beat.] 

1. An inftrument with wh ch any thing is comminuted or ming- 
led. 

Beat all your mortar with a beater three or four times over, 
before you ufc it ; for thereby you incorporate the fand and 
lime well together. Moxon’s Mechanical Excrdfes. 

2. A perfon much given to blows. 

The beft fchoolmaftcr of our time, was the greateft beater. 

Afchani s Schoolmafier. 

Beati'fical. 1 ad;. [ beatificus , low Lat. from beatus , happy.J 
Beati'fick. 5 That which has tlic power of making happy, 
or compleating fruition ; blifsful. It is ufed only of heavenly 
fruition after death. 

Admiring the riches of hcav’n’s pavement 
Than ought divine or holy elfe, enjoy’d 
In vifion bcatifick. Milton's Par. Loft, b. i. /. 684. 

It is alfo their felicity to have no faith ; for, enjoying the 
beatifical vifion in the fruition of the objedt of faith, they have 
received the full evacuation of it. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. 

We may contemplate upon the greatnefs and ftrangenefs of 
the bcatifick vifion ; how a created eye fhould be fo fortified, as 
to bear all thole glories, that ftream from the fountain of un- 
created light. South. 

Beati'fically. adv. [from beatifical.] In fuch a manner as to 
compleat happinefs. 

Beatifically to behold the face of God in the fulnefs of wif- 
dom, rightcoufnefs and peace, is blcfledncfs no way incident un- 
to the creatures beneath man. Hakewell on Providence. 

Beatification, n.f. [from bcatifick.] A term in the Romi(h 
church, diftinguiftied from canonization. Beatification is an 
acknowledgment made by the pope, that the perfon beatified is 
in heaven, and therefore may be reverenced as blefied ; but is 
not a conccffion of the honours due to faints, which arc con- 
ferred by canonization. 

To BEATIFY, v. a. [ beatifico , Lat.] 

j . To make happy ; to blcfs with the completion of eeleftial en- 



joyment. 

I wifh I had the wings of an angel, to have afeended into pa- 
radife, and to have beheld the forms of thofe beatified fpirits, 
from which I might have copied my archangel. Dryden. 

The ufc of fpiritual conference is unimaginable and un- 
fpeakable, efpecially if free and unreftrained, bearing an image 
of that converfation which is among angels and beatified faints. 

Hammond's Funtlamcntals. 

We {hall know him to be the fullcft good, the neareft to us, 
and the moft certain ; and, confequcntly, the mod beatifying 
of all others. Brown's Cofmologia Sacra , b. iii. c. 4. 

2. To fettle the character of any perfon by a publick acknow- 
ledgment that he is received in heaven, though lie is not in- 
verted with the dignity of a faint. 

Over-againft this church (lands a large hofpital, erased by a 
(hoemaker', who has been beatified , though never fainted. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Be'ating. n.f. [from beat.] Corrcaion ; puniftiment by blows. 

Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 

Takes private beatings , and begins again. Ben. Jobnfon. 

Bea'titude. n. f. [beatitude, Lat.] . 

1 . Blefiedncfs ; felicity ; happinefs : commonly ufed of the joys 

of heaven. , , „ , . . , 

The end of that government, and of all man s aims, is agreed 

to be beatitude, that is, his being completely well. Digby. 

This is the image and little reprefentation of heaven ; it is 
beatitude ’in pidhtre. Taylor's Holy Living. 

He fet out the felicity of his heaven, by the delights of fenfe ; 
lliehtlv parting over the accoinpliftiment of the foul, and the 
beatitude of that part which earth and vifibihtics too weakly 
affeck Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b.i.c.z. 

A declaration of blclTednefs made by our Saviour to particular 


BEA 

You will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, and th- 
envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hundred. Swift' sDiredt. to Fort,* 
Be'aver. n.f. [bievre, Fr.] 

1. An animal, otherwise named the cajlor, amphibious, and re- 
markable for his art in building his habitation ; of which manv 
wonderful accounts are delivered by travellers. His (kin i' s 
Very valuable on account of the fur. 

The beaver being hunted, bitethoff his ftones, knowing that 
for them only his life is fought. Hakewell on Prnndence. 

They placed this invention upon the beaver, for the fa»a- 
city and wifdom of that animal ; indeed from its artifice^in 
building. Brown's Vulgar. Errcurs, c. 4. 

2. A hat of the beft kind ; fo called from being made of the for 
of beaver. 

You fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat, moulding it in- 
to different cocks, examining the lining and the button during 
his harangue : A deaf man would think he was cheapening a 
beaver , when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addtjon.'sp. 
The broker here his fpacious beaver wears. 

Upon his brow fit jealoufics and cares. Gay's Trivia. 

3. The part of a helmet that covers the face, [baviere, Fr.J 

His dreadful hideous head 
Clofe cruched on the beaver, feem’d to throw, 

From flaming mouth, bright fparkles firy red. Fairy Queen, 
Big Mars feems bankrupt in their beggar’d hoft, 

And faintly through a rufty beaver peeps. Shakefp. H. V. 
He was (lain upon a courfc at tilt, the fplinters of the dart 
going in at his beaver. Bacon', EJfays, N > 36. 

Be avered, adj. [from beaver.] Covered with a beaver; wear- 
ing a beaver. 

His beaver’d brow a birchen garland bears. 

Dropping with infant’s blood, and mother’s tears : 

All flefti is humbled. Pope's Dunciad. 

Beau'ish. adj. [from beau.] Befitting a beau ; foppifh. 
Beau'teoUS. adj. [from beauty.] Fair; elegant in form; 
pleafmg to the fight ; beautiful. This word is chiefly poetical. 

I can, Pctrucio, help thee to a wife. 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Alas ! not hoping to fubdue, 

I only to the flight afpir’d ; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view. 

Was all the glory I defir’d. Prior. 

Beau'teously. adv. [from beauteous.] In a beauteous man- 
ner ; in a manner plcafing to the fight ; beautifully. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look beauteoufiy ; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Bf.au'teousness. n.f. [from beauteous.] The ftatc or quality 
of being beauteous ; beauty. 

From left virtue, and left beauteoufnefs. 

The gentiles fram’d them gods and goddefTcs. Dome. 

Beao'tiful. adj. [from beauty and full.] Fair; having the 
qualities that conftitute beauty. 

He dole away and took by ftrong hand all the beautiful wo- 
men in his time. Raleigh's Hi/?. of the IVorld. 

The principal and moft important parts of painting, is to 
know what is moft beautiful in nature, and moft proper for 
that art ; that which is the moft beautiful, is the moft noble 
fubjedl : fo, in poetry, tragedy is more beautiful than comedy, 
becaufe the perfons are greater whom the poet inftrucis, and 
confequcntly the inftruclions of more benefit to mankind. 

Dryden’ s Dufrcfr.oy, Preface. 
Beautiful looks arc rul’d by fickle minds. 

And fummer fcas are turn’d by fudden winds. ' Prior. 
Beau'tifully. adv. [from beautiful.] In a beautiful manner. 
No longer {hall the boddice aptly lac’d. 

From thy full bofom to thy (lender waift, 

That air and harmony of ftiapc expreft, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully lefs. Prior. 

Beau'tifulness. n.f. [from beautiful ] The quality of being 
beautiful ; beauty ; excellence of form. 

To BeauTify. v.a. [from beauty.] To adorn ; toembcllilh; 
to deck ; to grace ; to add beauty to. 

Never was forrow more fweetly fet forth, their faces feeming 
rather to beautify their forrow, than their forrow to cloud the 
beauty of their faces. Hayward on Edward \ 1. 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 

To beautify thy triumphs and return. 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke. Shakefp. T. Ar.dron. 

.■ „ . . -r .1. .e L..f fnr 



It is founded like bo, and has often the 


virtues. 

Beau. n.f. [beau, Fr. It is . 

French plural beaux.] A man of drcls ; a man whole great 

care is to deck his perfon. , . r • 3 / 

What, will not beaux attempt to pleafe the fair l Dryden. 

The water nymphs arc too unkind 

'Fo ViU’roy ; arc the land nymphs fo ? 

And fly they all, at once combin’*! 

To (hamc a general, and a bean ? 


Thcfe were not created to beautify the earth alone, but tor 
die ufc of man and bead. Raleigh's Hifiory of the II o>. 

How all confpire to grace ^ 

Th’ extended earth, and beautify her face. Blackmore s Crea . 
There is charity and juflice ; and the one ferves to heighten 
J Atterbury. 

To grow beautiful ; to advance in 


charity 
and beautify the other. 
To BeauTify. v. n. 
beauty. 

It inuft be 


a profpcct plcafing to God himfelf, to fee his 

creation forever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer to 
him, by greater degrees of refembfancc. Addifon. Spectator. 


greater 

Prior. BEAUTY, n.f. [beaute, Fr.] 


That 


‘ 


r. 


EEC 

that artemblagc of graces, or proportion of parts, 

PlC £r!/y e confifts of a certain compofition of colour and figure, 

caufuig delight in the beholder. 

Your beauty was the caufe of that effect. 

Your beauty, that did haunt me in my deep. — 

_-If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

Thcfe nails' lliould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Beauty is bed in in a body that hath rather dignity of pre- 
fence than beauty of afpea. The beautiful prove accomplish- 
ed, but not of great fpirit, and ftudy for the moft part rathci 

behaviour than virtue. f 0 "' 

The bed part of beauty is that which a picture cannot ex- 
^ Bacon's Ornament. Ration . N° 64 . 

Of the beauty of the eye I (hall fay little, leaving that to 
poets and orators ; that it is a very pleafant and lovely object to 
behold, if we confider the figure, colours, fplehdour of it, is the 
lead I can fay. Ray on Creation. 

He view’d their twining branches with delight. 

And prais’d the beauty of the plcafing fight. P°p e - 

2. A particular grace, feature, or ornament. 

The ancient pieces arc beautiful, becaufe they' rcfemble the 
beauties of nature; and nature will ever be beautiful, which re- 
fcmbles thofe beauties of antiquity. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

Wherever you place a patch, you deftroy a beauty. Addifon. 

3. Any tiling more eminently excellent than the reft of that with 
which it is united. 

This gave me an occafion of looking backward on fomc 
beauties of my author in his former books. Dryd. Fab. Pref. 

With incredible pains have I endeavoured to copy the feveral 
beauties of the ancient and modern hiftorians. 

4. A beautiful perfon. 

Remember that Pelican conquerour, 

A youth, how all the beauties of the eaft 
He (lightly view’d, and (lightly overpafs’d. 

What can thy ends, malicious beauty , be ? 

Can lie, who kill’d thy brother, iive for thee ? 


Arbuthnot. 


Milton. 


Paradife Lojl. 

Diyden. 

To BeauTy. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn ; to beautify ; 
to cmbellilh. 

The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plaft’ring art. 

Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 

Than is my deed to your moft painted word. Shak. Hamlet. 
Beauty-spot. n.f. [from beauty and fpot.] A fpot placed to 
diredl the eye to fomething elfe, or to heighten fome beauty ; a 
foil ; a patch. 

The filthinefs of fwinc makes them the beauty-fpot of the ani- 
mal creation. Grew's Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. e. 2. § 49. 

Becafi'co. n.f. [ becafigo , Span.] A bird like a nightingale, 
feeding on figs and grapes ; a fig-pecker. Pineda. 

The robin-redbreaft, till of late, had reft. 

And children facred held a martin’s neft ; 

Till becaficos fold fo dcv’lifh dear. 

To one that was, or would have been, a peer. Pope. 

To Beca'lm. v. a. [from calm. ] 
j. To ftill the elements. 

The moon (hone clear on the becalmed flood. Dryden. 

2. To keep a fhip from motion. 

A man becalmed at fca, out of fight of land, in a fair day, 
may look on the fun, or fea, or (hip, a whole hour, and per- 
ceive no motion. Locke. 

3. To quiet the mind. 

Soft whifp’ring airs, and the lark’s mattin fong. 

Then woo to muling, and becalm the mind 

Perplex’d with irkfome thoughts. Philips. 

Banifh his forrows, and becalm his foul 
With cafy dreams. ^ Addifon s Cato. 

4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that to calm is to (top mo- 
tion, and to becalm is to with-hold from motion. 

Beca'me. The preterite of become ; which fee. 

Beca'use. conjunct, [from ly and caufe.] 

1. For this rcafon that; on this account that ; for this caufe that. 

How great foever the fins of any perfon are, Chrill died for 
him, becaufe he died for all ; and he died for thofe fins, becaufe 
he died for all fins ; only he mull reform. Hammond's Fundam. 

Men do not fo generally agree in the fenfe of thcfe as of the 
other, becaufe the interefts, and luffs, and paflions of men, 
arc more concerned in the one than the other. Tillotf. Preface. 

2. It has, in lome fort, the force of a prepofition ; but, becaufe it 
is compounded of a noun, has of after it. 

Infancy demands aliment, fuch as lengthens fibres without 
breaking, becaufe of the date of accretion. Arbuth. on Aliments. 
I o Becha'nce. v. n. [from be and chance.] To befal ; to hap- 
pen to : a word proper, but now in little ufe. 

My ions, God knows what has bechanced them. 

a 11 l . . Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

All happinefs bechance to thee at Milan. 

r * Sbahcjp. Two Gentlemen of V^erona. 

• CHICKS, n.f. [-'W*a, of/?<, a cough.] Medicines proper 
for relieving coughs. d£,. 

o BECK. v. a. [beacn. Sax. bee , Fr. licad.] To make a fign 
with the head. & 


EEC 

which Hell, book, and candle, (hall not drive me bat k. 

When gold and filver beck me to come on. SiaLj. A. jot. . 

Oh, this falfo foul of Egypt, this gay charm. 

Whole eve beck'd forth my wars, and ended them H°me; 

3 Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Beck, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 A fign with the head ; a nod. 

Hade thee, nvmph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and becks, and wreathed fmiles. 

2* A nod of command. , r 

Neither the lufty kind (hewed any roughneft, nor the ealier 
any idlenefs ; but ftill like a well obeyed mailer, whofe beck is 

enough for difeipline. , ' ' u ’ 

Then forthwith to him takes a chofen band 
Of fpirits, liked to himfelf in guile, t 

To he at hand, and at his beck appear. Milton s Par. Keg. 

The menial fair, that round her wait, 

At Helen’s beck prepare the room of (late. Pope’s Odyffi b. in. 
To Be'ckon. v. a. [from beck, or beacn, Sax. a fign.] I o make 
a fign to. 

With her two crooked hands (he figns did make. 

And beckon'd him. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. iv.Jlanz. 13. 

It beckons you to go away with it. 

As if it fomc impartment did defire 

To you alone. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

With this his diftant friends he beckons near. 

Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. Dryden. 

To Be'ckon. v. n. To make a fign. 

Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would have made his 
defence unto the people. Adis, xix. 33. 

When he had raifed my thoughts by thofe tranfporting airs, 
he beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, directed 
me to approach. Addifon. Spectator, N° 159* 

Sudden you mount ! you beckon trom the (kies, 

Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and winds arife. Pope. 

To Becli'p. v. a. [of be clyppan. Sax.] To embrace. Diet. 
To Beco'm e. v.a. pret. 1 became-, comp. pret. 1 have become. 
[from by and come. ] 

1 . To enter into fome ftatc or condition, by a change from fome 
other. 

The Lord God breathed into his noftrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living foul. Gen. ii. 7. 

And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews. 1 Cor. ix. 20. 

A fmaller pear, grafted upon a (lock that bearcth a greater 
pear, will become great. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 453. 


Be’c 


My voice thou oft haft heard, and haft not fear’d; 

But ftill rejoic’d ; how is it now become 

So dreadful to thee? Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. /. f 20. 

So the lead faults, if mix’d with fairc-ft dead, 

Of future ill become the fatal feed. Prior < 

2. To become of To be the fate of ; to be the end of; to be the 
final condition of. It is obfervable, that this word is never, or 
very fcldom, ufed hut with the interrogative what. 

IVhat is then lecome of fo huge a multitude, as would have 
overfpread a great part of the continent ? Raleigh’s Ejjays. 
Perplex’d with thoughts, what would become 
Of me, and all mankind. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xii. /. 27 j. 
The firft hints of the circulation of the blood were taken 
from a common perfon’s wondering zvbat became cf all the 
blood which iflued out of the heart. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

I kBat will become of me then ? for when he is free, he will 
infallibly accufe me. Dryden s Spanifh Friar. 

What became of this thoughtful bufy creature, when removed 
from this world, has amazed the vulgar, and puzzled the wife. 

Rogers’s Sermons . 

3. In the following paflage, the phrafe, where is he become, is ufed 
for what is become of him. 

1 cannot joy, until I be refolvcd 
IV here our right valiant father is become. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
To Becg'me. v.a. [trom be or by, and epemen. Sax. to pleafe. j 
1. Applied to perfons ; to appear in a maimer fuitable to fome- 
thing. 

It I become not a cart as well as another man, 3 plague on 
my bringing up. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Why would I be a queen ? becaufe my face 
vV ottld wear the title with a better grace v 
If I became it not, yet it would be 

Part of your duty, then, to flatter me. Dryd. Cong, of Gran. 
Applied to things; to be fuitable to the perfon ; to befit > to 
be congruous to the appearance, or characlcr, or circumftances, 
in luc.i a manner as to add grace ; to be graceful. 

She to her fire made humble reverence. 

And bowed low, that her right well became. 

And added grace unto her excellence. Fain ; i 

_ I would I had fomc flowers of the fprine that mudu * 
Become ydur t.me of day ; and your’s, and your’s ° 

I hat wear upon your virgin branches vet 
Your maidenheads growing. Shakefp. Printer's Tale , 

1 et be fad, good brothers ; 

hor, to fpeak truth, it very well becomes you. Sh. Henry W. 

Ye-af 
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Your diflionour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the frate 

Of that integrity, which fhould become it. Shakefp. Ccriol. 

Wicherly was of my opinion, or, rather, I of his : for it be- 
comes me fo to (peak of fo excellent a pott. Dryd. Dufr. Pref. 

He utterly rejected their fables concerning their gods, as not 
becoming good men, much lefs thofc which were 'worfhipped 
for gods. Stillingjl. Def. of DiJ'c. on Rom. Idolatry. 

Beco ming, partieip. adj. [trom become . ] That which pleafes 
by an elegant propriety ; graceful. It isfometimes ufed with 
the particle of ; hut generally without any government of the 
following words. 

Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white 
To make up my delight. 

No odd becoming graces. 

Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces. Suckling. 

Their difeourfes are fuch as belong to their age, their call- 
ing, and their breeding ; fuch as are becoming of them, and of 
them only. Dryd. Fables , Preface. 

Yet fomc becoming boldnefs I may ufe ; 

I’ve well deferv’d, nor will he now refufe. Dryd. Aurengz. 

Make their pupils repeat the action, that they may corretft 
what is conftrained in it, till it be perfected into an habitual 
and becoming cafinefs. Locke. 

Beco ming. n.J. [from become.] Behaviour: a word not now 
in ule. 


Sir, forgive me, 

Since my becomings kill me, when they do not 

Eye well to you. Skakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Beco'mincly. adv. [from becoming.] After a becoming or pro- 
per manner. 

Beco'mingness. n.f [from becoming. See To Become.] De- 
cency ; elegant congruity ; propriety. 

Nor is the majefty of the divine government greater in its 
extent, than the becomingnefs hereof is in its manner and form. 

Grew’ s Cofnologia Sacra, b. iii. c. i. 

BED. n.f. [beb, Sax.] 

1. Something made to fleep on. 

Lying not eredt, but hollow, which is in the making of the 
bed ; or with the legs gathered up, which is in the pofture of 
the body, is the more wholfomc. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N* 738. 

Rigour now is gone to bed. 

And advice with fcrupulous head. Milton. 

Thofe houfes then were caves, or homely (beds, 

With twining oziers fenc’d, and mofs their beds. Drydcn. 

2. Lodging; the convenience of a place to fleep in. 

On my knees I beg. 

That you'll vouchfafe me, raiment, bed, and food. 

Shakejp. King Lear. 

3. Marriage. 

George, the eldeft fon of this fecond bed, was, after the 
death of his father, by the Angular care and affe&ion of his 
mother, well brought up. Clarendon. 

4. Bank of earth raifed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them out of 
beds, when they are newly come up, and remove them into 
pots, with better earth. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 459. 

5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. vii. /. 288. 
The great magazine for all kinds of treafure is fuppofed to be 
the bed of the Tiber. We may be fure, when the Romans lay 
under the apprehenfions of feeing their city facked by a barba- 
rous enemy, that they would take care to beftow fuch of their 
riches that way, as could beft bear the water. Addifon. 

6. The place where any thing is generated, or repofited. 

Sec hoary Albula’s infedted tide 
O’er the warm bed of fmoaking fulphur glide. Addifon. 

7. A layer ; a flratum ; a body fpread over another. 

I fee no reafon, but the furface of the land fhould be as re- 
gular as that of the water, in the firft produdiion of it ; and 
the ft rata, or beds within, lie as even. Burnet's Theory. 

8. To bring to Bed. To deliver of a child. It is often ufed 
with the particle of ; as, Jhe was brought to bed of a daughter. 

Ten months after Elorimel happen'd to wed, 

And was brought in a laudable manner to bed. Prior. 

9. To make the Bed. To put the bed in order after it has been 
ufed. 

I keep his houfc, and I wafh, wring, brew, bake, fcour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds , and do all myfe.f. 

Shakejp. Merry JVtves of IPindfor. 

Bed of a Mortar, [with gunners.] A folid piece of oak hol- 
lowed in the middle, to receive the breech and half the trun- 

DiR. 

That thick plank which lies immediately 
under the piece, being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. Didl. 

To Bed. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To go to bed with. 

They have married me: 

I'll to the Tufcan wars, and never bed her. 

Sbakefp. All's well that ends well. 


mons. 

Bed of a great gun. 


1 o oe placet! in bed. 


She was publickly contracted, ftated as a bride, and folemnw 
bedded-, and, after (he was laid, Maximilian’s ambafudour nil 
his leg, ftnpt naked to the knee, between thcefpoufal fhcets 

Bacon’s Henry V][, 



3. To be made partaker of the bed. 

I here was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was btiU.-A 
with his lady. . Bacon j Henry V[\ 

4. I o low, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the grafs-fide downward, upon which lav 
fomc of your beft mould to bed your quick in, and lav vow 
quick upon it Mortimer s Husbandry 

5. 1 o lay in a place of reft, or fecurity. J 

Let coarfc bold hands, from flimy neft. 

The bedded fifh in banks outwreft. Donne 

A fnake bedded himfelf under the threfhold of a country! 

, 1 i 2 U( ?' . „ L ’ Ef range's Fables. 

o. 1 o lay in order ; in ftrata. 

And as the fleeping foldiers in th’ alarm. 

Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements. 

Start up, and ftand on end. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

To Bed. v. n. To cohabit. 

If he be married, and bed with his wife, and afterwards re- 
lapfe, he may poflibly fancy thatlhe infedted him. 

Wifcman's Surgery. 

To Bedabble, v.a. [from dabble.] To wet; to bcfprinklc. 
It is generally applied to perfons, in a fenfe including inconve- 
nience. 


Never fo weary, never fo in woe. 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 

I can no further crawl, no further go. 

Shakejp. Midfurnmer Night's Dream. 
To Beda'ggle. v. a. [from daggle .] To bemirc; to foil 
cloaths, by letting them reach the dirt in walking. 

To Beda'sh. v.a. [from dajh.] To bemire by throwingdirt ; 
to befpatter ; to wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 

T old the fad ftory of my father’s death. 

That all the ftanders by had wet their cheeks. 

Like trees bedajh'd with rain. Shakefp. Richard III. 

To Beda'wb. v. a. [from dawb .] Todawb over; to befmear; 
to foil, with fpreading any vifeous body over it. 

A piteous coarfe, a bloody piteous coarfe, 

Pale, pale as allies, all bedawb'd in blood. 

All in gore blood. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

To Beda'zzle. v. a. [from dazzle .] To make the fight dim 
by too much luftre. 

My miftaken eyes. 

That have been fo bedazzled by the fun, 

That every thing I look on feemeth green. 

Shakejp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Bedcha'mber. n.f. [from bed and chamber.] The chamber 
appropriated to reft. 

They were brought to the king, abiding then in his bed- 
chamber. Haytvard. 

He was now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 
Bedclo'aths. n.f. [from bed and deaths. It has no fngular.] 
Coverlets fpread over a bed. 

For he will be fwine drunk, and, in his fleep, he does little 
harm, fave to his bedcloaths about him. 

Shakefp. AT s well that ends well. 
Be'dder. \tt-f [from bed. J The nethcr-ftone of an oil- 
Bede'tter. ) mill. Did. 

Be'dding. n.f. [from bed.] The materials of abed; abed. 
There be no inns where meet bedding may be had ; fo that 
his mantle ferves him then for a bed. Spenfer's Ireland. 

Firft, with afliduous care from winter keep. 

Well fother’d in the ftalls, thy tender fheep ; 

Then fpread with ftraw the bedding of thy fold, 

With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryd. Georg. 

Arcitc return’d, and, as in honour ty'd. 

His foe with betiding, and with food fupply’d. Dryden. 

To Bede'ck. v.a. [from deck.] To deck; to adorn ; to grace. 
Thou fham’ft thy (hr.pe, thy love, thy wit, 

And ufcft none in that true ufe indeed. 

Which fhould bedeck thy fhape, thy love, thy wit. 

Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Female it feems, 

That fo bedeck'd, ornate, and gay, 

Comes tliis way. Milton's Samf. Agonijlcs, l “to. 

With ornamental drops bedeck'd I flood. 

And writ my victory with my enemy’s blood. horns. 
Now Ceres, in her prime. 

Smiles fertile, and with ruddied freight bedeckt. Philips. 
Be'dehouse. n. f. [from bebe. Sax. a prayer, and horfe.] An 
hofpital or almshoufe, where the poor people prayed for their 
founders and benefactors. 

Bede'tter. See Bedder. 

To BedeNv. v. a. [from dew.] To moiften gently, as with the 
fall of dew. 

Bedew her pafturc’s grafs with faithful Englifh blood. 

Shakefp. Rickard Th 

Let 
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Let all the tears that fhould betlew my herfe, ’ 

Be drops of balm to fanCtify thy head. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
The countels received a letter from him, whereunto all the 
while fhe was writing her anfvver, fhe bedewed the paper with 
, IVotton. 

her tears. 

What (lender youth, bedeiv'd with liquid odours, 

Courts thee on rofes, in fome pleafant cave ? Milton. 

Balm from a filver box diftill’d around. 

Shall all bedew the roots, and feent the (acred ground. Dryd. 
He faid : and falling tears his face bedew. Dryd. Aineid. 
Be'dfeelow. n.f. [from bed and fellow.] One that lies in the 
fame bed. 

He loves your people, 

But tie him not to be their bedfellow. Shakefp. Coriolanus : 

Mifcrv acquaints a man with Arrange bedfellows. 

Shakefp. Tempefl. 

And how doth my coufin, your bedfellow ? 

And your faireft daughter, and mine ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 

Bcir.sr fo troublclom a bedfellow? Shakejp. Henry IV. 

A man would as (bon choofc him for his bedfellow as his play- 


fellow. 

What charming bedfellows, 
choofe out of fuch women ? 


L'Ejlrangi 
ar life, men 


and companions for 

Addifon. Guardian, N 3 120 


or ] 


uncI f , ot y° lm g Fontinbrns, 

of thi Ti )ottIU , " art(i ' fcarce, y 

Vol J 1 a llc !’hcw s purpyie. 


Shakefp. Hamlet. 


To Bedi'ght. v. a. [from digit.] To adorn ; to drefs; to 
fet oft". 

A maiden fine bedight he hapt to love ; 

The maiden fine bedight his love retains. 

And for the village he forfakes the plains. Gay. 

To Bedi M. v.a. [from dim.] To make dim; toobfeure; to 
cloud ; to darken. 

I have bedimm'd 

The noontide fun, call’d forth the mutinous winds. 

And ’twixt the green fca and the azur’d vault 
Set roaring war. • Shakefp. Tempefl. 

To Bedizen, v.a. [from diown.] To drefs out. 

BEDLAM, n.f. [corrupted from Bethlehem,* the name of a reli- 
gious houfe in London, converted afterwards into an hofpital 
for the mad and lunatick.] 

1. A m.idhoufe; a place appointed for the cure of lunacy. 

2. A madman ; a lunatick. 

Let’s follow the old earl, and get the bedlam 
To lead him where he would ; his roguilh madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any thing. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Be'dlam. adj. [from the noun.] Belonging to a madhoufe; 
fit for a madhoufe. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices. 

Strike in their numb’d and mortify’d bare arms. 

Pins, wooden pricks. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bedlamite, n.f. [from bedlam.] An inhabitant of Bedlam; 
a madman. 

If wild ambition in thybofom reign, 

Alas ! thou boaft ft thy (ober fenfe in vain ; 

In thefe poor bedlamites thyfelf furvey. Lewis's Mifcel. 
B>. dmaker. n.J. [from bed and make] A perfon in the uni- 
vcrfines, whole office it is to make the beds, and clean the 
chambers. 

I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon which I was 
mfticatcd for ever. Spectator, N° 598. 

Be dmate. n.f. [from bed and mate.] A bedfellow ; one that 
partakes of the fame bed. 

Had I fo good occafion to lie long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav’nly bufinefs 

n , bhould rob m y btdmate my company. Shak. Tr. and CretT. 
Be dmoulding. 1 „. f [from bed and mould.] A term 

Thc f* 

wSi the - neXC day , pr , e P ared > 3,,d P^ced her in a clear light, 

an ° th " k«n- 

V r* «*—>*] uSffias. 

cr I? E S l'n CC rTT 5 th “M»r#r. this horfeback-break- 
or, th ,s huge hill of fldh. Shakefp. Henry IV t> i 

r| BB A RA k CG r L tt V ‘ £ fr ° m ie 2nd draggle.] To foi/the 
deaths by feffermg them, in walking, tf reach the dirt. 

1 oor Patty Blount, no more be feen 
Bedraggled in my walks fo green. o-/, 

v - a \ [ from b ' and drench.] To drench*/ to 
ioajc , to faturate with motfture. 

Tt ° fi from thc mind of Bolingbroke 
Tht’/m tem pcft(hould bedrench 

he frdh green lap of (air king Richard’s land. 

Be'drid. adi rf rom • , •, ^■■•'kefp. Kng Ridvtrd III. 

ficknrff [ ^ nd ^ Contaed t0 ^ bed by age 
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Lies lie not bedrid? and, again, does nothing, . y 
But what he did being childifh ? Shakejp. kVinter s Ta.e. 
Now, as a myriad 

Of ants durft th’ emperor’s lov’d fnake invade : 

The crawling galleys, feagulls, finny chips. 

Might brave our pinnaces; our bedrid (hips. Donne: 

Hanging old men, who were fvdrid, becaufe they would not 
difeover where their money was. Clarendon, b f ln - 

Infirm perfons, when they come to be fo weak as to be fixed 
to their beds, hold out many years ; fome have lain bedrid 

twenty years. Ray. 

Be'drite. n.f. [from bed and rite.] Thc privilege of the mar- 
riage bed. 

Whofc vows are, that no bedrite (hall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

To Bedro'p. v. a. [from be and drop.] To befprinkle; to 
mark with fpots or drops ; to fpccklc. 

Not fo thick fwarm’d once thc foil 
Eedrop'd with blood of Gorgon. Milt. Par. Lojl, b. x. 1 . ezj. 

Our plenteous ftreams a various race fupply ; 

The filver eel in (hining volumes roll’d. 

The yellow carp, in lcales bedrop'd with gold. Pope's IV. For. 
Be'dstead. n.J. [from bed and Jlead.] The frame on which 
the bed is placed. 

Chimnies with fcorn rejecting fmoak ; 

Stools, tables, chairs, and bedfieitds broke. Swift. 

Be'dstraw. n. f. [from bed and Jlraw.] The ftraw laid un- 
der a bed to make it foft. 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture ; or die chamber or bedfltaw kept clofe, 
and not aired. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N° 696. ' 

Bedswe'rver. n. f. [from bed and Jwerve.] One that is falfe 
to the bed ; one that ranges or fwerves from one bed to an- 
other. 

She’s a btdfweruer, even as bad as thofe, 

That vulgars give bold’ft tides to. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Be'dtime. n.f. [from bed and time.] The hour of reft; fleep- 
ing time. 

What mafks, what dances (hall we have, 

T o wear away this long age of three hours. 

Between our after-fupper and bedtime ? 

Shakefp. Midfurnmer Night's Dream: 
After evening repafts, till bedtime, their thoughts will be beft 
taken up in theeafy grounds of religion. Milt, on Education. 
The fcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bedtime , takes no reft that night. Drydcn' s Juv. 

To Bedu'ng. v.a. [from be and dung . ] 
with dung. 

To Bedu'st. v. a. [from be and daft.] 

Bi'dward. adv. [from bed and ward.] 

In heart 

As merry, as when our nuptial day was done. 

And tapers burnt to bedward. ' Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
To Bedwa'rf. v. a. [from be and dwarf] To make little; 
to hinder in growth ; to ftunt. 

’ Tis (hrmking, not clofe weaving, that hath thus 
In mind and body both bedwurftd us. Donne. 

Be dwork. n.J. [from bed and work ] Work done in bed • 
work performed without toil of the hands. 

^ he ftill and mental parts. 

That do contrive how many hands fliall ftrike. 

When fulnefs call them on, and know, by raeafure 
Of their obfervant toil, thc enemy’s weMit ; 

W hy this hath not a finger’s dignity, 

^ he y ca A this bedwork, mapp’ry, dofet war. 

BEE. n.f. [beo, Saxon.] W 

1 ’-ndLt niltaIthat h ° ney ’ remarkabIe for ^s induftry 

So work the honey bees, 

Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 
I he art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

From the Moorifli camp, 

I here has been heard a diftant humming noife. 

Like bees difturb’d, and arming in their hives. Dryden 
ed wirh *fl Pany ° f P^°[ in ftcts, whereof fome are bees, deffi 

fw “ cnrfsi 

*■ *i P ‘ rr ™- This 

[ |roni A bird that feeds upon 

Bee-flower n.f [f rom hcc and fl CWcr ^ A f . 

«.mes , which fee. It grows up,f„ Jry J pla ees , *%?£££ 

t*"*?*"*-.! A place to fethi^ves 

A convenient and neceflary place ouohr t-n i, , , . 

of, for your apiary, or bce-glJen 

Bee-hive. n.f. [from bee and hive.] The oZ 1 ^ sHu ^> : f r y- 
. bees are kept. J c c e > or box > ,n which. 

BfH-tsnsTert. n.f. t fro m and ^ One .ha, tars bees. 

2 A They 


To cover, or manure 

To fprinkle with duft. 
Toward bed. 
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BEE 

They that are bee-tnajlers, and have not care enough of 
them, muft not expert to reap any confiderable advantage by 
them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

BEECH, n. f. [bcce, or boc, Saxon.] 

This tree hath leaves fomewhat refembling thofe of the horn- 
beam ; the male flowers grow together in a round bunch, at 
remote diftances from the fruit, which confifts of two triangu- 
lar nuts, inclofed in a rough hairy rind, divided into four parts. 
There is but one fpecies of this tree at prefent known, except 
two varieties, with ftriped leaves. It will grow to a confide- 
rable ftature, though the foil be ftony and barren ; as alfo, up- 
on the declivities of mountains. The (hade of this tree is very 
injurious to moll forts of plants, which grow near it ; but is 
generally believed to be very falubrious to human bodies. The 
timber is of great ufe to turners and joiners. The mart is very 
good to fatten fwine and deer ; and affords a fweet oil, and has 
fupported fome families with bread. Millar. 

Black was the foreft, thick with beech it flood. Dryden. 

Nor is that fprightly wildncfs in their notes. 

Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 

Thomforis Spring. 

Be'f.chen. adj. [bucene. Sax.] Confiftingof the wood of the 
beech ; belonging to the beech. 

With diligence he’ll ferve us when we dine. 

And in plain beechen veflels fill our wine. Dryden' s Juv. 

BEEF, n.f [baeuf, French.] 

1. The flefh of black cattle prepared for food. 

What fay you to a piece of beef and muftard ? 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrciu. 
The fat of roafted beef falling on the birds, will bafle them. 

Swift. 

2. An ox, hull, or cow, confidered as fit for food. In this 
fenfe it has the plural beeves ; die Angular is feldom found. 

A pound of man’s flefh 
Is not fo eftimable or profitable, 

As flefh of muttons, beeves , or goats. Shakefp. M. of Ven. 

Alcinous flew twelve fheep, eight white-tooth’d fwine. 
Two crook-haunch’d beeves. Chapman's Odyffey. 

There was not any captain, but had credit for more victuals 
than we fpent there ; and yet they had of me fifty beeves among 
them. Sir Walter Raleigh's Apology . 

On hides of beeves, before the palace gate. 

Sad fpoils of luxury ! the fuitors fate. Pope's Odyffey. 

Beef. adj. [from the fubflantive.] Confining of the flefh of 
black cattle. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept of a treat 
of a beef flake, and a pot of ale, from the butcher. Swift. 

Beef-eater, n.f. [from beef and eat, becaufe the commons is 
beef when on waiting.] A yeoman of the guard. 

Be'emol. n.f. This word I have found only in the example, 
and know nothing of the etymology, unlefs it be a corruption 
of bymodule , from by and modulus, a note ; that is, a note out of 
the regular order. 

There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, two bee- 
mols, or half notes ; fo as, if you divide the tones equally, the 
eight is but feven whole and equal notes. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Been, [beon, Saxon.] The participle preterite of To Be ; which 
fee. 

Beer. n.f. [bir, Welch.] Liquour made of malt and hops. It 
is diftinguifhed from ale, cither by being older or fmaller. 
Here’s a pot of good double beer, neighbour; drink. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

It were good to try clarifying with almonds in new beer. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N° 768. 

Flow, Welfted ! flow, like thine infpirer, beer-, 

Tho’ Hale, not ripe; tho’ thin, yet never clear; 

So fweetly mawkifh, and fo fmoothly dull ; 

Heady, not flrong ; and foaming, tho’ not full. Pope. 

Be'estings. See Biestings. 

Beet. n.f. [beta, Lat.J The name of a plant. 

It hath a thick, flclhy root ; the flowers have no vifible 
leaves, but many (lamina, or threads, collected into a globe ; 
the cup of the flower is divided into five fegments; the feeds 
are covered with an hard outer coat, and grow two or three 
together in a bunch. The fpecies are ; 1. The common white 
beet. 2. The common green beet. 3. The common red 
beet. 4. The turnep-rooted red beet. 5. The great red beet. 
6. The yellow beet. 7. The Swifs or Chard beet. The two 
firft mentioned are preferved in gardens, for the ufe of their 
leaves in pot herbs. The other forts are propagated for their 
roots, which arc boiled as parfneps. The red beet is moft com- 
monly cultivated and ufed in garnilhing difhes. The Swi(s 
beet is by fome much efleemed. 

BEETLE, n.f. [byrcl, Saxon.] 

1. An infeCl diftinguifhed by having hard cafes or (heaths, under 

which he folds his wings. 

They arc as (hards, and he their beetle. Sh. Ant. and Cleop. 

The poor beetle, that we tread upon. 

In corporal fufPrancc finds a pang as great, 

As when a giant dies. Shakefp. Meafurefor Meafure. 

Others come in place, (harp of fight, and too provident for 
that which concerned their own intereft; but as blind as 


Millar. 
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beetlcj in forefeeing this great and common dancer. 

Knollcs’s Hijlory of the Turli 

A grott there was with hoary mofs o’ergrown. 

The clafping ivies up the ruins creep. 

And there the bat and drowfy beetle deep. Q m , 

T he butterflies and beetles are fuch numerous tribes, that I 
believe, in our own native country alone, the fpecies of each 
kind may amount to one hundred and fifty, or more. 

2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, with which wedves ara 
driven. ° 9 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle. Shakefp. Henry IV 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome well grown tree ; yet, after all the 
(kill of artificers to fet forth fuch a divine block, it cannot 
one moment, fecure itfelf from being eaten by worms, or de- 
filed by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. Stillingfieet 

ToBe'etle. v.n. [from tire noun.] To jut out; to hang 
over. " 

What if it tempt you tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 

Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff. 

That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Or where the hawk. 

High in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. Thomfon's Spring, 

Beetlebro'wed. adj. [from beetle and brow.] Having pry. 
minent brows. 

Beetlehe'aded. adj. [from beetle and head.] Loggerheaded j 
wooden headed ; having a head ftupid, like the head of a wooden 
beetle. 

A whorefon, beetleheaded, flap-ear’d knave. 

Shakefp Taming of the Shrew: 

Be'etlestock. n.f. [from beetle and Jlock.] The handle of a 
beetle. 

T o crouch, to pleafe, to be a beetlcflock 
Of thy great mafter. Shakefpeart. 

Be'etrave. 1 See Beet. 

Be'et radish, j 

Beeves, n.f. [The plural of beef] Black cattle; oxen. 

One way, a band felcCl from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine. 

From a fat meadow ground. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b xi. 


Others make good the paucity of their breed with the length 
and duration of their days ; whereof there want not examples 
in animals uniparous : firft, in bifukous or cloven-hoofed, as 


camels and beeves ; whereof there is above a million annually 
(lain in England. Br cram's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 

And the huge boar is (hrunk into an urn. Pope's Dtmciai. 
ToBefa'll. v.n. [from fall. It befell, it hath befallen.] 
r. To happen to : ufed generally of ill. 

Let me know 

The word that may befall me in this cafe. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Nig let's Dream. 
Other doubt poffeffes me, left harm 
Befall thee, fever’d from me. Milton's Par ad Lojl, b. ix. 
This venerable perfon, who probably heard our Saviour’s 
prophecy of the dertruction of Jerufalem, drew his congrega- 
tion out of thofe unparalleled calamities, which befell his coun- 
trymen. Addifan on the Chrijlian Religion. 

This difgrace has befallen them, not becaufe they deferved it, 
but becaufe the people love new faces. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

2 . To happen to, as good. 

Bion afked an envious man, that was very fad, what harm 
had befallen unto him, or what good had befallen unto another 
m an ? Bacon s Apophthegms. 

No man can certainly conclude God’s love or hatred to any 
perfon, from what befalls him in this world. Ti llot for.. 

3. To happen; to come to pafs. 

But fince th’ affairs of men are ftill uncertain. 

Let’s reafon with the word that may befall. Shah. J. Cafar. 
I have reveal’d 

This difeord which befell, and was in heav’n _ 

Among th’ angelick pow’rs. Milton's Parad. Lojl, b. vi. 

4. It is ufed fometimes with to before the perfon to whom any 
thing happens. 

Some great mifehief hath befall’ n 
To that meek man. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 

5. To befall of. To become of ; to be the (late or condition of: 
a phrafe little ufed. , 

Do me the favour to dilate at full. 

What hath befall’ n of them, and thee, till now. 

Shake fpcare' s Comedy of Errours. 
ToBefi't. v. a. [from be and//.] I o fuit; to be fuitable to ; 
to become. 

Blind is his love, and beft befits the dark. 

Shakefp. Romeo and puseU 

Out of my fight, thou ferpent ! — That name beft 
Befits thee, with him leagu’d ; thyfelf as falfc. Parad. Lojt. 

1 will bring you where (he fits, 

Chd in fplcndour, as befits 
Her deity. 

Thou, what befits the new lord mayor. 

Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 

To 
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To Befo'ol. v. a. [from he and fool.] To infatuate ; to fool ; 
to deprive of underftanding ; to lead into errour. 

Men befool thcmfclves infinitely, when, by venting a few 
fivhs they will needs perfuade themfelves that they have re- 

ented. Sou(b ‘ 

^ Jeroboam thought policy the beft piety, though in nothing 
more befooled-, the nature of fin being not only to defile, but 

to infatuate. Ssuth ‘ 

Befo're. prep, [bipopan, Sax.] 
j. Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further before them 
than the next line ; whence it will follow, that they can drive 
to no certain point. Dryden. 

2. In the front of; not behind. 

Who (hall go 

Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire: 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 

To guide them in their journey, and remove 

Behind them, while th’ obdurate king purfues. Par. Lojl. 

3. In the prcfcnce of ; noting authority or conqueft. 

Great queen of gathering clouds, 

See, we fall before thee ! 

Proftratc we adore thee ! Dryden' s Albion. 

The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. Addifon’s Cato. 

4. In the prefence of ; noting refpeCl. 

We fee that blulhing, and the carting down of the eyes 
both, are more when we come before many. Bacon. 

They reprefent our poet betwixt a farmer and a courtier. 
When he dreft himfelf in his beft habit, to appear before his 
patron. Dryden’s Virgil , Dedication. 

5. In fight of. 

Before the eyes of both our armies here. 

Let us not wrangle. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

6. Under the cognizance of ; noting jurifdi&ion. 

If a fuit be begun before an archdeacon, the ordinary may 
licenfe the fuit to an higher court. Ayliffc's Parergon. 

7. In the power of; noting the right of choice. 

Give us this evening ; thou haft morn and night. 

And all the year before thee, for delight. Dryden. 

He hath put us in the hands of our own counfel. Life and 
death, profperity and deftru&ion, are before us. Tillotfon. 

8. By the impulfe of fomething behind. 

Her part, poor foul ! feeming as burdened 
With lefler weight, but not with leffer woe, 

W as carried with more fpced before the wind. Sh. Com. of Err. 

Hurried by fate, he cries, and born before 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful (bore. Dryden. 

9. Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it has before all the books which have 
appeared before it in this kind. Dryden' s Duf ref noy. 

10. In preference to. 

We (liould but prefumc to determine which (hould be the 
fitted, till we fee he hath chofen fome one, which one we may 
then boldly fay to be the fitted, becaufe he hath taken it before 
thc Tc(i - Hooker, b. iii. 

We think poverty to be infinitely definable before the tor- 
ments of covetoufnefs. Taylor's Holy Living. 

11. Prior to ; nearer to any thing ; as, the eldeft fon is before the 
younger in fucccflion. 

12. Superiourto; as, he is before his competitors both in right 

and power. ° 

Before, adv. 

1. Sooner than ; earlier in time. 

Heav’nly born. 

Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d. 

Thou with eternal wifdom didft converfe. Par. Lafl,b vii 
Before two months their orb with light adorn, 

If heav’n allow me life, I will return. Dryden' s Fables. 

2 . Jn time part. J 

Such a plenteous crop they bor<! 

Of pureft and well winnow’d grain. 

As Britain never knew before. n„, , , 

3. In fome time lately part. ^ 1 

. 1 l J la!1 re [ ume fomewhat which hath been before find, touch- 
ingthc queft.on beforegoing. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

4. rrevioufly to ; in order to. 

Before this elaborate treatife can become of ufe to my coun- 
ty two points are neceffary. } c- r . 

5 * To this time; hitherto. 

The peaceful cities of th’ Aufonian fhore, 

Eull d m their eafe, and undifturb’d before, 

Ar#» all J 7 


Are all on fire. 
6. Already, 


Dryden' s dEneid. 


You tell me, mother, what I knew before , 
I he I hrygian fleet is landed on the (hore. 1 
farther onward in place. 


the (hore. Dryden' s JEncid. 


^Ina and hand A 


_ I hou’rt fo far before, 

J he fwtfteft wing of rccompenc’e is flow 
1 o overtake. 


Shakefp , 
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Quoth ITudibras, I am beforehand . 

In that already, with your command. Hudibras. 

Your foul has been beforehand with your bod)’. 

And drunk fo deep a draught of promis’d blifs. 

She (lumbers o’er the cup. Dryden' s Den Sdajl.-an. 

I have not room for many reflections ; the laft cited author 
has been beforehand with me,' in i ts proper moral. Addijon. 

2 . Previoufly ; by way of preparation, or preliminary. 

His profeffion is to deliver precepts neceffary to eloquent 
fpeech ; yet fo, that they which receive them, may be taught 
beforehand the (kill of fpeaking. b. i. 

It would be refilled bv fuch as had beforehand refilled the ge- 
neral proofs of the gofpel. Attcrbury 

When thc lawyers brought extravagant bills. Sir Roger ufed 
to bargain beforehand , to cut oft a quarter of a yard in any 
part of the bill. Arbutbnot’s Hijlory of J. Bull. 

3. In a (late of accumulation, or fo as that more has been receiv- 
ed than expended. 

Stranger’s houfe is at this time rich, and much beforehand ; 
for it hath laid up revenue thefe thirty-feven years- Bacon. 

4. At firft ; before any thing is done. 

What is a man’s contending with infuperable difficulties, 
but the rolling of Sifyphus’s (lone up the hill, which is foon 
beforehand to return upon him again ? L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Befo'retime. adv. [from before and time.] Formerly; of old 


time. 


eare. 




llv. 

Beforctime in IfraeJ, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he fpake. 1 Sam. ix. 9. 

To Befo'rtwne. v.n. [from be and fortune.] To happen to; 
to betide. 

I give confent to go along with you ; 

Recking as little what betideth me, 

As much I wifh all good befortune you. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
T o Befo'ul. v. a. [from be and foul.] To make foul ; to foil ; 
to dirt. 

To Befri'end. v. a. [from be and friend.] To favour; to be 
kind to ; to countenance ; to (hew friendfhip to^ to benefit. 
If it will pleafe C as far 
To be fo good to Cjefar, as to hear me, 

I fhall befieech him to befriendh\mfr\L Shakejp. j. Cafar. 

Now if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. Denham's Sophy. 

See them embarked, 

And tell me if the winds and feas befriend them. A deli fon: 

Be thou the firft true merit to befriend-. 

His praife is loft, who (lays till all commend. Pope: 

Brother-fcrvants muft always befriend one another. Swift. 
To Befri'nge. v. a. [from be and fringe.] To decorate, as 
with fringes. 

When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Cloath fpice, line trunks, or, flutt’ring in a rowe, 

Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. p 0 p e , 

v.n. [beggeren. Germ.] To live upon alms; to live 
by afking relief of others. 

I cannot dig ; to beg I am afhamed. Luke, xvi. ?. 

To Beg. v . a . ^ 

1. To a(k ; to feek by petition. 

He went to Pilate, and begged the bodv. Matth. xxvii. e 3 

2. I o take any thing for granted, without evidence or proof 
Wc have not begged any principles or fuppofitions, for the 

proof of this ; but taking that common ground, which both 
Mofes and all antiquity prefent. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
o Bege t. w. a. I begot, or begat ; I have begotten, or begot. 
[bejervan, Saxon ; to obtain. See To GET.] 

1. To generate; to procreate ; to become the father of children. 
But firft come the hours, which were be<rot 

In Jove’s fweet paradife, of day and night/ 

Which do the feafons of the year allot. Spenfer's Etithal 
, . I talk of dreams, 1 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Wh' f,u°; thing bUt va ‘ n P hanfa fy. Shakefp. Romeo and Jul 
me fe]ns 1 hav<: “ 

T j W “ h ' ‘ hc n ? bI ' Claudian race bigot. DrydA '/E.Vi 
Love is begot by fancy, bred 

By ignorance, by expectation fed. GrdmillL 

2. To produce, as effe&s. an m lie. 

If to have done the thing you gave in charge. 

Beget you happmefs, be happy then ; 

3 - Ch W'‘PW.P&. 

Is it a time for (lory, when each minute 
Begets a thoufand dangers ? a t> , 

4. It is fometimas uiij with or before the ™> 2 ‘r Ph ’ 
u. Beget upon 

His mother Martha by his father John. c* „ 

BegeTter. n.f. [from beget 1 He rb^ „ Spectator. 

cs with the father S J Hc tha t procreates, or begets ; 


To 








Fof 





Shakefp. Hamlet. 
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for what their prowefs gain’d, the law declares 
Is to themfelves alone, and to their heirs : 

No fhare of that goes back to the begetter , 

But if the fon fights well, and plunders better, Dry den. 

Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without the 
intention, and often againft the confent and will of the beget- 
ter. Locke. 

Be'ggar. n.f [from beg. It is more properly written begger ; 
but the common orthography is retained, becaufe the deriva- 
tives all preferve the a.~\ 

1 . One who lives upon alms ; one who has nothing but what is 
given him. 

He raifeth up the poor out of the dull, and lifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill* to fet them among princes. 

i Samuel , ii. 8. 

We fee the whole equipage of a beggar fo drawn by Homer, 
as even to retain a noblenefs and dignity. Broome on the Odyjfey. 

2. One who fupplicatcs for any thing ; a petitioner; for which, 
beggar is aharfli and contemptuous term. 

What fubje&s will precarious kings regard ? 

A beggar fpeaks too foftly to be heard. Dryd. Conq of Gran. 

3. One who afl'umcs what he does not prove. 

Thefc fhameful beggars of principles, who give this preca- 
rious account of the original of things, afliime to themfelves to 
be men of rcafon. 'Tillotfor.. 

To Be'ggar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoverifh. 

Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave. 

And beggar'd your’s for ever. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They fhall fpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar the prelent 
fpinners. Graunt’s bills of Mortality. 

If the mifer durft his farthings fpare. 

With heav’n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his fcore. 

Lifts up his eyes, and haftes to beggar more. Gay s Trivia. 

Z. To deprive. 

Neceffity, of matter beggar'd , 

Will nothing flick our perlons to arraign 
I11 ear and car. 

3. Toexhaull. 

For her perfon, 

It beggar'd all defeription ; (he did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiflue, 

O’er-pi&uring Venus. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Be'cgarliness. n.f. [from beggarly.] I he ftate of being beg- 
garly; meannefs; poverty. 

Be'ggarly. adj. [from beggar.] Mean; poor; indigent; in 
the condition of a beggar : ufed both of perfons and things. 

I ever will, though he do fhake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shakefp. Othello. 
Who, that beheld fuch a bankrupt beggarly fellow as Crom- 
well entering the parliament houfc, with a thread bare torn 
cloak, and a greafy hat, could have fufpected, that he fhould, 
by the murder of one king, and the banifhment of another, 
afeend the throne ? . South. 

The next town has die reputauon of being extremely poor 

and beggarly. , , AM ( on on ltal f 

Corufodes, by extreme parfimony, faved thirty-four pounds 

out of a beggarly fellowfhip. S V$’ 

Be'ggarly. adv. [from beggar.] Meanly; dcfpicably; mdi- 

^Touching God himfclf, hath he revealed, diat it is his de- 
light to dwell beggarly? and that he taketh no pleafure to be 
worfhipped, faving only in poor cottages ? Hooker , b. v. 

Be'ggary. n.f. [from beggar.] Indigence; poverty in the ut- 

moft degree. . , , . 

On he brought me into fo bare a houfc, that it was the pic* 

turc of miferablc happinefs and rich beggary. Sidney, b. ii. 

While I am a beggar, I will rail. 

And fay there is no fin, but to be rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue dicn fhall be. 

To fay there is no vice, but beggary. Shakefp. King Jt»n. 
We mud become not only poor for the prelcnt, but reduc- 
ed, bv further mortgages, to a date of beggary for endlefs years 

to come. . n 

To BEGI'N. v.n. I began, or begun-, I have begun. [bejinnan, 

Sax. from be, or by to, and 3 an 5 an, 3 aan, or 3 an, to go.] 

, To enter upon fomething new : applied to perfons 

Begin every day to repent ; not that thou fbouldft at all de- 
fer it ; but all that is pail ought to feemlitde to thee, feeing it 
is fo in itfelf. Begin die next day with the fame zeal, fear, 
and humility, as if thou hadft never begun before. Taylor. 
I’ll fing of heroes and of kings; 

Begin my mufe. n J „ CoW ^‘ 

2 To commence any action or ftate ; to do the urft act, or hilt 
‘ part of an aft ; to make the firft ftep from not doing to doing. 
Thev began at the ancient men which were before the houfe. 
1 6 Ezekiel, ix. 6. 

Of tbefe no more you hear him fpeak ; 

He now begins upon the Greek : 

Thefe rang'd and fhow’d, fhall, in their turns, _ 

Remain obfeure as in their urns. Prior. 

Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 

liK’rnl to the now’rs of hinh command. Dryden s Fab. 
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Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin ihall conceive. ° Popes Mtfoh 

3. 1 o enter upon cxiftence ; as, the world began ; the practice 
began. 

4. To have its original. 

And thus the hard and ftubborn race of man, 

From animated rock and flint began. Blackmort 

From Nimrod firft die lavage chafe began ; 

A mighty hunter, and his game was man. p 0 . 

5. To take rife. 

Judgment muft begin at the houfe of God. 1 P(t, Jy 
The long begun from Jove. Dryden 

All began. 

All ends in love of God, and love of man. p 

6. To come into act. 

Now and dien a figh he ftole, 

And tears began to flow. Dryden. 

To Begin, v. a. 

1 . To do the firft aft of any tiling ; to pafs from not doing to do- 
ing, by the firft aft. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the fong. Pope's Mejftal. 
They have been awaked, by thefe awful feenes, to begin re- 
ligion ; and, afterwards, their virtue has improved itlclf into 
more refined principles, by divine grace. IVatts. 

2. To trace from any thing as the firft ground. 

The apoftlc begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 
leads us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 

3. To begin with. To enter upon ; to fall to work upon. 

A leflon which requires fo much time to learn, had need be 
early begun with. Government of the Tongue. 

Begi'nner. n.f. [from begin.] 

1. He that gives the firft caufe, or original, to any thing. 

Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on grief, 

To lofs of love adjoining lofs of friend, 

I meant to purge both with a third mifehief. 

And, in my woe’s beginner, it to end. Fairy Qiecn, b. ii. 
Socrates maketh Ignatius, the bifhop of Antioch in Syria, the 
firft beginner thereof, even under the apoftles themfelves. Hod. 

2 . An unexperienced attempter ; one in his rudiments ; a young 
practitioner. 

Palladius, behaving himfelf nothing like a beginner, brought 
the honour to the Iberian fide. Sidney , b. i. 

They arc, to beginners, an eafy and familiar introduftion ; a 
mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in fuch as 
arc entered before. Hooker, b. v. §. 37. 

I have taken a lift of feveral hundred words in a fermon of 
a new beginner, which not one hearer could poflibly umier- 
ftand. Swift. 

Beginning, u. ft [from begin.] 

1 . The firft original or caufe. 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, whether from 
the head or the heart, the body moves and a£ts by a confcnt of 
all i:s parts. Swift. 

2. The entrance into act, or being, 

Alfo in the day of your gladnefs, and in your folcmn days, 
and in the beginnings of your months, you fhall blow the trum- 
pets over your burnt offering. Numbers, x. ic. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth lhow ; 

We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 

3. The ftate in which any thing firft is. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art 
Makes mighty things from fmall beginnings grow : 

Thus fifties firft to (hipping did impart. 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

4. The rudiments, or firft grounds or materials. 

The underftanding is paffive ; and whether or not it will 
have thefe beginnings, and materials of knowledge, is not in its 
own- power. Lode. 

5. The firft part of any thing. 

The caufesand defigns of an action, are the beginning', the 
effects of thefe caufes, and the difficulties that are met with in 
the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle ; and the unra- 
velling and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the end. 

Pope on Epiek Poetry. 

To Begi'rd. v. a. I begirt, or begirded-, I have begirt, [from ft 
and gird.] 

1. To bind with a girdle. 

Or fhould (lie confident, 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Dcfcend, with .ill her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. U- '• 21 

2 . To fiurround; to encircle; toencompafs. 

Begird th’ almighty throne, ; 

Bcfeeching, or befieging .Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. v. /• oo 
At home furrounded by a fervile croud. 

Prompt to abufe, and in detraction loud : 

AbroaJ begirt with men, and (words, and fpears; 

His very ftate acknowledging his fears. 

3. To (hut in with a fiege ; to beleaguer ; to block up. 

It was fo dofely begirt before the king’s march into die w . 

.v... — L.imklv .1,-firrvl his maicltv. that he would 


re- 


that the council humbly defired his majefty, that 

lieve it. Clarendon, b.M 
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Tn Regi'rt V. a. [This is, I think, only a corruption of be - 
T J% ££ by. L printer.] To begird. 

And, Lentulus, begirt you Pompey s houfe, 

To feize his Ions alive ; for they are they 
Muft make our peace with him. Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 
BE’GLtRBEG. n. f [Turkifc.] The chief governour of a 
province smong the I tirks. # 

To Begna'w. v. a. [from be and gnaw.] To bite ; to eat a- 
W 3y; to corrode; to nibble. 

His horfe is ftark fpoiled with the flaggers, begnawn with the 

bots, waid in the back, and fhoulder fhotten. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Sbrnu. 

The worm of confcience (till begnerw thy foul. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Beco'ne. interjeP. [only a coalition of the words begone.] Go 
away; hence; halte away. 

Begone ! the goddefs cries, with ftern difdain ; 1 
Begone! nor dare the hallow’d ftream to ltain. 5 - 
She fled, for ever banifh’d from the train. ) Addifon. 

BeGo't. ? yj ie participle paffive of the verb beget. 
Bego'tten. 5 .. . „ , 

Ecclus, vii. 20. 


Dryden' s /Encid. 
To foil or dawb 


Remember that thou waft begot of them 

The firft he met, Antiphates the brave. 

But bafe begotten on a Theban flavc. 

To Becrf.'ase. v. a. [from be and greafe.] 
with unctuous or fat matter. 

To Begrime, v.a. [ from be and grime. See Grime and Grim.] 
To foil with dirt deep imprefled ; to foil in fuch a manner diat 
the natural hue cannot eaftly be recovered. 

Her name, that was as frefh 
As Dian’s vifage, is now begrim’d, and black 
As my own face. Shakefp. Othello. 

ToBegui'le. v.a. [from ft- and guile.] 

1. To impofe upon ; to delude ; to cheat. 

This I fay, left any man fhould beguile you with enticing 
words. Col off. ii. 4. 

The ferpent me beguil' d, and I did eat ! 

Miltons Paradife Lojl, b. x. 
Whofoever fees a man, who would have beguiled, and im- 
pofed upon him, by making him believe a lie, he may truly 
fay, that is the man who would have ruined me. South. 

2. To deceive ; to evade. 

Is wrctchednefs depriv’d that benefit, 

To end itfelf by death ? ’Twas yet fomc comfort. 

When mifery could beguile the tyrant’s rage. 

And frullrate his proud will. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. To deceive pleafingly ; to amufe. 

With thefe fometimes fhe doth her time beguile ; 

Thefe do by fits her phantafy po fiefs. Sir J. Davies. 

Sweet leave me here a while ; 

My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 

The tedious day with fleep. Hamlet. 

Begu'n. The participle paffive of begin. 

But thou bright morning ftar, thou rifing fun. 

Which in thefe latter times haft brought to light 
Thofe myftcries, that, fince the world begun. 

Lay hid in darknefs and eternal night. Sir J. Davies. 

Beha'lf. n.f. [This word Skinner derives from half, and inter- 
prets it, for my half-, as, for my part. It feems to me rather 
corrupted from behoof, profit; the pronunciation degenerating 
eafily to b chafe • which, in imitation of other words fo found- 
ed, was written, by thofe who knew not the etymology, be- 
half] 

1. Favour; caufe. 

He was in confidence with thofe who defigned the deduc- 
tion of Strafford ; againft whom he had contracted foine pre- 
judice, in the behalj of his nation. Clarendon , b. viii. 

W ere but my heart as naked to thy view, 

Marcus would fee it bleed in his behalf Aeldifon' s Cato. 

Fsevcr was any nation blefledwith more frequent interpofi- 
tions of divine providence in its behalf. Atterbury. 

2. Vindication ; fupport. 

He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 
behalf of his miftrefs’s beauty. a Sidney. 

Left the fiend, 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade 

Vacant pofleffion, fome new trouble raife. Paradife Lojl. 
Others believe, that, by the two Fortunes, were meant pro- 
fperity or affiidion; and produce, in their behalf, an ancient 
monument. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

I o Beha've. v. a. [from be and have.] 

1. To carry ; to conduct : ufed almoft always with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

W e behaved not ourfehes diforderly among you. 

n/r -e n. r 2 Theffal. iii. 7. 

Mamfeft figns came from heaven, unto thofe that behaved 
themfelves manfully. 2 Mace. ii. 2 1 . 

I o their wills wedded, to their errours (laves. 

No man, like them, they think, himfelf behaves. Denham. 
. e 10 live, and fo act, as if we were iecure of the final iffue 
and event of things, however we may behave ourfehes. 

Vol. I. Atterbury. 


BEH 


2. It feems formerly to have had the fen.e of, to govern , 
due ; to difeipline : but this is not now ufed. 

But who his limbs with labours, and his mind .. 

Behaves witli cares, cartnot fo eafy mifs. Fairy %jtee*t> 0 . iu 
With fuch fober and unnoted paffion, 

He did behave his anger ere 'twas (pent, 

As if he had but prov’d an argument. Shakrjp. 7 tenon. 

To Behave, v.n. To aft; to condufl one’s felf. It is tarceti 
either in a good or a bad fenfe ; as, he behaved well or ill. 

Beha'viour. n.f. [from behave.] , , 

1. Manner of behaving one’s felf, whether good or bad ; man- 

"'Mopfa, curious in any thing but her own good behaviour , 
followed Zelmane. 5,dne }' 

2. External appearance. 

And he changed his behaviour before them, and feigned him- 
felf mad in their hands. 1 $ am x 3 * 

3. Gcfture ; manner of aftion, adapted to particular occalions. 

Well witneffing the moft fubmiflive behaviour, that a thralica 
heart could exprefs. Sidney « 

When we make profeftion of our faith, we (land ; when we 
acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God for favour, we fall 
down ; becaufc the gcfture of conftancy becometh us belt in 
the one, in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker, b. v. 

One man fees how much another man is a fool, when he 
dedicates his behaviour to love. Shakefp. Much ado about Noth. 

4. Elegance of manners ; gracefulnefs. 

He marked, in Dora’s dancing, good grace and hand fomc &r- 
haviour. Sidney, b. i. 

The beautiful prove accomplifhed, but not of great fpirit ; 
and ftudy, for the moft part, rather behaviour than virtue. 

j Bacon’s Ornam. Rational. N° 63; 
He who advifeth the philofopher, altogether devoted to the 
Mufes, fometimes to offer facrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knowledge imperfefl without behaviour. JVoitor.. 

5. Conduft; general practice; courle of life. 

To him, who hath a profpedt of the ftate that attends men af- 
ter this life, depending on their behaviour here, the meafures of 
good and evil are changed. Locke. 

6. To be upon one's behaviour. A familiar phrafe, noting fuch a 
ftate as requires great caution ; a ftate in which a failure in be- 
behaviour will have bad confequences. 

Tyrants themfelves are upon their behaviour to a fuperiour 
power. L’EJlrange’s Fables. 

To Behe'ad. v. a. [from be and head . ] To deprive of the 
head ; to kill by cutting off the head. 

See a reverend Syracufan merchant 
Beheaded publickly. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

His beheading he underwent with all chriftian magnanimity. 

Clarendon , b. vii. 

On each fide they fly. 

By chains connext, and, with deftrudtive fweep, 

Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 

Mary, queen of the Scots, was beheaded in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. Addifon on Italy. 

Beheld, particip. paffive, from behold ; which fee. 

All hail ! yc virgin daughters of the main ? 

Ye ftreams, beyond my hopes beheld again ! Pope’s Odyjfey. 

Be hemoth. n. f. Behemoth y in Hebrew, fignifies beads in ge- 
neral, particularly the larger kind, fit for fervice. But fob 
fpeaks of an animal, which he calls behemoth, and deferibes its 
particular properties at large, in chap. xl. 1 5. Bochart has ta- 
ken much care to make it appear to be the hippopotamus, or 
river-horfe. SanRius thinks it is an ox. The Fathers fuppofe 
the devil to be meant by it. But we agree with the generality 
of interpreters, in their opinion, that it is the elephant. Calmer. 

Behold now behemoth, which I made with thee ; he eateth 
grafs as an ox. , Job, xl. 15. 

Behold ! in plaited mail 
Behemoth rears his head. 

Be'hen. 

Ben. J rifk, from which perfumers extradl an oiT. Die! 

Behest, n.f [from be and hejl-, hxy, Saxon.] Command j 
precept; mandate. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her parents 

of m Thb frammg ’ ° Ut ° f her ° Wn wiU > the forechoofing 

a ^ ^ t * ie ‘ r ftubborn hearts to quell, ^ **" 

And fturdy courage tame with dreadful awe. 

That his behejl they fear’d as proud tyrant’s law. Fairy 9 

1 , mellenger from everlafting Jove, * C; 

In his great name thus his behejl do tell. Fairfax, b. i. /? 

ro vi fit oft thofe happy tribes, * 

On high behejl s his angels to and fro 
Pafs’d frequent. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b vi / 

Reign thou in hell, thy kingdom ; let me ferve ’ 

In heav n God ever bleft, and his divine 
Behejl s obey, worthiell to be obey’d ! Paradife LoP A 

T 1£%zzr 

1. To promile. 


Thomfon s Summer, l. 69 j. 
f n -n enan r ° ots> Alfo a fruit refembling the tama- 
J rifk, from which perfumers extract an nil 
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b Jb. ti 

Sir Guvnn, mindful of his vow yplight. 

Up rofe from drowfy couch, and him add reft. 

Unto the journey which he had behighl. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. ii. 

2. To entruft j to commit. 

7 'hat mod glorious Houle that glift’reth bright. 

Whereof the keys are to thy hand behight 
By wife Fidelia, Fairy Queen, h. i. cant, x.Jlanz. 50. 

3. Perhaps to call ; to name ; bight being often put, in old au- 
thors, for named, Or was tunned. 

Behj'nd. prep, fhinhan, Saxon.J 

1. At the back of another. 

Acomatcs halted with two hundred harquebufiers, which he 
had caulcd his horfemen to take behind them upon their horfes. 

Kr, oila' s Hifory of the Turks, 

2. On the back part ; not before. 

She came in the prefs behind , and touched. Mark , v. 27. 

3. Towards the hack. 

The Bcnjamites looked behind them. Judges, xx. 4c. 

4. Following another. 

Her hufband went with her, weeping behind her. 2&?a?,iii. 1 6. 

5. Remaining after the departure of Ibmething elfe. 

He left behind him, myfclf, and a lifter, both born in one 
hour. Shakejp. Twelfth Night. 

Piety and virtue arc not only delightful for the prefent, but 
they leave peace and contentment behind them. TillotJ'on . 

6. Remaining after the death of thofe to whom it belonged. 

What lie gave me to publilh, was but a fmall part of what he 
left behind him. Pope's L et let s. 

7. At a diftancc from fomething going before. 

Such is the fwiftnefs of your mind, 

That, like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe behind. Drydcn. 

8. Infcriourto another ; having the poftcriaur place with regard 
to excellence. 

-After the overthrow of this fir ft houfe of God, a fccond was 
ereefted ; but with fo great odds, that they wept, which beheld 
how much this latter came behind it. Hooker, b. 5. § 1. 

g. On the other fide of fomething. 

From light retir’d, behind his daughter’s bed. 

He, for approaching fleep, compos’d his head, Dryden, 
BehFnd. adv. 

l. Out of fight ; not yet produced to view ; remaining. 

We cannot be hire, that we have all the particulars before 
us ; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unfecn, which 
may caft the probability on the other fide. Locke. 

Moft of the former fenfes may become adverbial, by fuppref- 
fing the aecufative cafe ; as, I left my money behind , or be- 
hind me- 

Behindhand, adv. [from behind and band.] 

1. In aftate in which rents or profits, or any advantage, isanti- 
* cipated ; fo that lefs is to be received, or more performed, than 

the natural or juft proportion. 

Your trade would fufFer, if your being behindhand has made 
the natural ufe fo high, that your tradefman cannot live upon 
his labour. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to forwardnefs. In tips 
fcnle, it is followed by with. 

Confider, whether ’it is not better to be half a year behindhand 
with the falhionable part of the world, than to drain beyond 
his circumftances. Spectator, N 4b - . 

3. Shakefpcare ufes it as an adjeflive, but ligentioufly, for back- 
ward; tardy. 

And thefe thy offices, 

So rarely kind, are as interpreters 

Of my behindhand flackncfs. Sbakefp. I Pinter s Tale. 

To BEHO'LD. v. a. pret. I beheld, I have beheld, or beholden. 
[bchealban, Saxon.] To view; to fee; to look upon 
Son of man, behold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 

cars. EzeL xl ; 4 - 

When fome young ThelTalians, on horfcback, were beheld 
afar off, while their horfes watered, while their heads were de- 
preffed, they were conceived by the fpeflators to be one animal. 

Brown's Vulgar Er fours , b. i. c. 4. 
Man looks aloft, and, with cre&ed eyes. 

Ft '. olds his oven hereditary Ikies. Dryden, 

At this, the former tale again he told, 

With thund’ring tone, and dreadful to behold. Dryden s Fab. 
Beho'lo. interjeff. [from the verb.] See; la: a word by which 
attention is excited, or admiration noted. 

Behold! I am with tlicc, and will keep thee. Gen, xxvm. 15. 

When out of hope, behold her ! not far off. 

Such as I faw her in my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could beftow. 

To make her amiable. Miltons Varpdife Lef,b. viii /. 481 . 
BeHo'ld EN. partieip. adj. [gfhouden, Dutch ; that is, held in ob- 
ligation- it is very corruptly written beholding .] Obliged ; 
bound in gratitude ; with the particle /«. 

Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be beholden to your 
wives for. Shake]}, As you like it. 

Little are we beholden to your love, 

And little looked for at your helping hands. Sbakefp. R. I4I. 
1 found vou next; in refpedt of bond bath of near alliance, 
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and particularly of communication in fludtes ; wherein 1 
acknowledge myfclf beholden to you. Bacon's Ej/au 

I think myfclf mightily beholden to you for the reprehend, 
you then gave us. Addijon. Guardian, N- , 0( 

We, who fee men under the awe of jultice, cannot conceive 
what favage creatures they would be without it; and | K J 
much beholden we are to that wife contrivance. Alter bury 

Be HO Oder, n.f [from behold.] Spectator; he that looks up- 
on any thing. 

Was this the face. 

That, like the fun, did make beholders wink? Shake fb. R, n 
'I hefe beads among 
Beholders rude, and (hallow to difeern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except. 

Who fees thee ? Milton's Parad.ye Loft, b. ix. I. 5 ■ v 

I liings of wonder give no lefs delight 
To th. wife Maker’s, than icho'ders fight. Denham, 

"\ he juftling chiefs in rude encounters join. 

Each fair beholder trembling for her knight. Granville, 
The charitable foundations in the church of Pvome, exceed 
all the demands of charity, and raife envy, rather than coinpaf- 
fion, in the breads of beholders. Att ,-fury. 

Beholding, adj. [corrupted from leholdeu .] Obliged. See 
Beholden. 

Becaufel would not be l (holding to fortune for any part of 
the v ictory, I defeended. Sidney, b. ii, 

Beho'lding. n.f. Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular beholding!, hath cx- 
prefled this my teftimony. Camps Survey of C myall 

Beho'ldingnfss. n.f [from leholding, miftaken for beholden. ] 
The (late of being obliged. 

The king invited us to his court, fo as I muft acknowledge 
a behddirgnej's unto him. Sidney , b. it. 

In this my debt I feem’d loth to confefs, 

In that i {harm'd Leholdingvcf- Dome, 

Beho'of. n.f [from behoove.] That which behooves ; 
which is advantageous ; profit; advantage 

Her majefty may alter any thing of thqfc laws, that may ho 
more both for her own behoof, and for the good of the people. 

Spenjer on Ireland, 
No mean recompence it brings 
T o your behoof: if 1 that region loft. 

All ufurpation thcncc expell’d, reduce 

To her original darknefs, and your fway. Mllh-n. 

Wer’t thou fome flar, which, from the ruin’d roof 
Of fhak’d Olympus, by mifchancc didft fall ; 

Which careful Jove, in nature’s true behoof. 

Took up, and in fit place did reinftatc. Miltsn, 

Becaufe it was for the behoof of the animal, that, upon any 
fudden accident, it might be awakened, there were no (huts or 
floppies made for the ears. Bay on the Creation, 

It would be of no behoof, for the fettling of government un- 
lefs there were a way taught, how to know the perfen to whom 
belonged this power ar.d dominion. Locke. 

To BEHO'OVE. v. n. [hchopap, Saxon ? it is a duty.] I obe 
fit ; to be meet ; either with refpedl to duty, ncceffity, or cop-: 
venicncc. It is ufed only imperfonally with it. 

For better examination of their quality, it behooveth the very 
foundation and root, the higheft wellfpring and fountain of 
them, to be difeovered. Hooker, h i. § t. 

He did fo prudently temper his paflions, as that noneof them 
made him wanting in the offices of lilc, which it behooved, or 
became him to perform. Atterttcry , 

But Ihould you lure the monarch of the brook. 

Behooves you then to ply your finefl art Tbomfon's Spring. 
Bf.ho'oveful. adj. [from behoof] Ufdul; profitable; advan- 
tageous. This word is fomewhat antiquated. 

"it is very hehqaveful in this country of Ireland, where there 
are wafle deferts full of grafs, that the lame Ihould be eaten 
down* Sptnftr on Ireland, 

Laws are many times full of imperfections ; and that which 
is fiippofcd behooveful unto men, proveth oftentimes moft per- 
nicious, Hooker, b, i\% §• 

Madam, we have culled fuch neccfiarics 
As arc behooveful for our Hate tomorrow. Sh. Bom. and Jid, 
It may be molt behooveful for princes, in matters of grace, to 
tranfadt the fame publickly ; fo it is as requifite, in matters ol 
judgment, punilhment, and genfure, that the fame be tram- 
adted privately. C ^' 

Behq’ovefully. adv, [from behooveful.] Profitably; ulelui 
Tell us of more weighty diflikes than thefe, and that may 
more bcboovcfully import the reformation, Spenjer on Iwaty 1 
Beho't. [preterite, as it feems, of behight, to promiie.J 
With fharp intended ftjng fo rude him fmotc, 

That to the earth him drove as ftriken dead, ^ . 

Ne living wight would have him lile lehot, Fatty 
To Beho'wl. v, a. [from be and howl.] 

1. To howl at, 

Now the hungry lion roars, n 

And the wolf behowls thcmcon Shakijy. .u.ilfun. 

2. Perhaps, to howl over, or lament clamorcyfly, 

Be'INP- partieip. [from be,] 'fhoff. 


BEL 

Thofe, who have their hope in another life, look upon 
t’y mfclves as being on their pallage through this. Att.-rbury. 
Be inG. n.f [from be.] 

1. Exiftchce; oppofed to nonentity. 

Of him all tilings have both received their firft being, and 
their continuance to be that which they are. Hooker, b. v. 
Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Though author of her being, and being there. Davies, 
There is none but he, 

Whofe being I do fear : and under him 

My "emus is rebuked. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Thee, Father, fiift they fung, omnipotent. 

Immutable, immortal, infinite, 

Eternal king ! Thcc, author of all being. 

Fountain of light ! Milton's Par. Lojl, b. iii. /. 374. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, railing us from 
nothing to be an excellent creation. TayloPs Guide to Devotion. 

Confider every thing as not yet in being ; then examine, if 
it muft needs have been at all, or what other ways it might 
have been. Bentley. 

2. A particular ftatc or condition. 

Thole happy fpirits, which ordain’d by fate 
For future being, and new bodies wait. Dryden' s /Eneid. 

Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 

From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know ; 

Or who could fuller being here below ? Pope's EJfay on Man. 

3. The perfon exifting. 

Ah, fair, yet faife ; ah, being form’d to cheat. 

By feeming kindnefs, mixt with deep deceit. Dryden. 

It is folly to feek the approbation of any being, befides the 
fupreme; becaufe no other being can make a right judgment of 
us, and becaufe we can procure no conllderahle advantage 
from the approbation of any other being. Addifon. Spectator. 
As now your own, our beings were of old. 

And once inclos’d in woman’s beauteous mold. Pope. 

Be'ing. conjunct, [from be.] Since. Did. 

Be it so. A phrafe of anticipation, fuppofe it be fo ; or of per- 
miflion, let it be fo. 

My gracious duke, 

Bet fo flie will not here, before your grace, 

Confent to marry with Demetrius; 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Sh. Midf. N. Dream. 
To Belabour, v. a. [from be and labour.] To beat; to 
thump : a word in low fpeech. 

What feveral madnefles in men appear : 

Orcftcs runs from fancy’d furies here ; 

Ajax belabours there an harmlefs ox. 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. Dryden, jun. 
He fees virago Nell belabour. 

With his own ftaft, his peaceful neighbour. Swift. 

To Bel a'ce. v. a. [Sea term.] To fallen ; as to bclace a rope.Z). 
Be'lamie. n.f [bel amie, Fr.j A friend; an intimate. This 
word is out of ufe. 

Wife Socrates 
Pour d out his life, and Lift philofophy, 

I o the fair Critias, his deareft belamie. Fairy LjK b. ii. c. vii. 
Ef'l AMOUR, n.f. [bel amour, Fr.J Gallant; confort; para- 
mour : obfolcte. 
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I herein to fhrovvd her funiptuous belamour. Fairy f). b. 
Lei.a ted. adj. [from be and late.] Benighted ; out of do 
late at night. 

Fairy elves, 

Whofe midnight reve’s, by i forcit fide. 

Or fountain, lbme belated peafant fees, 

Or dreams lie fees. Milton's Paradifc Lojl, b. i 
Or near Heetditch’s oozy brinks. 

Belated, feems ( n watch to lie. ow 

1 o Bela'y. v. a. [from be and lay ; as, to waylay, to lie in w 
to lay wait for.] 

1. 1 o block up ; to flop the paffage. 

The fpeedy horfe all pa ft ages belay. 

And fpur their fmoaking fteeds to crofs their way. Dry, 

2. 1 0 place in ambufti. 

Gain ft fuch ftrongcaftles needeth greater might, 

1 han thofe fmall forces ye were wont belay. Spend. Conn : 
T* Belay „ rope. [Sea term.] To (pi ice ; to mend a rope,' 
laying one end over another. 

^ °, BE. LCH. v. n [bealcan, Saxon.] 

••Jo eject the wind from the ftomach ; to cruet. 

I he waters boil, and, belching from below, 
j -lack lands as from a forceful engine throw. Dryden' s V, 

“ in "'“jTgl’ l ; m T 

1 Tn ^ . L si! outbnot on Anme 

- 1 0 illue out by crudtation. 

A triple pile of plumes his croft adorn’d, 

- is ■ — 

1 ht T are ail but ftomachs, and wc all but food ; 
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Thoy « hUngcrlj , and. when they re (all, ^ 

They 11 belch us. , /d , , 

The bitrenv.fs of it I now belch from r.iy heart, oh. Lym.ct. 
Immediate in a fiame, 

But foon obfeur’d with finoke, all heav'n appear d. 

From ihofc deep-throated engines belch'd. 1 arad. Lojl, !>■ 
The gates that now 

Stood open wide, belching outrageous flame 

Far into chaos, fincc the fiend pafs d through. Farad. Ley.. 

Rough as their favage lords who rang’d the wood. 

And, fat with acorns, belch'd their windy food. Dryden. 

There betcht the mingl’d ftreams of wine and blood. 

And human flefli, his indigefted food. Pope s Uayf/ey, b. ix. 

When I an am’rous kils defign d, 

I belch'd an hurricane of wind. Swjt. 

Belch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. The a £t of emulation. 

2. A cant term for malt liquour. 

A fudden reformation would follow, among all forts of peo- 
ple ; porters would no longer be drunk with belch. Dennis. 

Belda'm. n.f [belle dame, which, in old French, fignified pro- 
bably an old woman, as belle age, old age.] 

1. An old woman; generally a term of contempt, marking tic 
Jail degree of old age, with all its faults and miferies. 

Then fing of Tfecrct things that came to pafs. 

When beldam nature in her cradle was. Milton. 

2. A hag. 

Why, how now, Hecat, you look angcrly ? — 

— Have I not reafou, beldam:, as you are ? 

Saucy and overbold ? Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

The refty fieve wagg’d ne’er the more ; 

I wept for woe, the tefty Icldam fwore. Dryden. 

To BELEAGUER, v a. [l-cleggeren, Dutch.] Tobefiege; to 
block up a place ; to lie before a town. 

Their bufinefs, which they carry on, is the general concern- 
ment of the Trojan camp, then beleaguer'd by Turnus and the 
Latins. Dryden' s Duf ref toy. Preface. 

Againft beleaguer'd heav’n the giants move : 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountaips mountains lie, 

'Fo make their mad approaches to the fky. Dryden. Ovid. 

Bele'agurer. n. f [from beleaguer.] One that befieges a place. 

BelemnFtes. n. f. [from a dart or arrow, becaufe of its 
refemblance to the point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, or finger- 
ftone, of a whitifti and fometimes a gold colour. 

Belflo'wer. n.f. [from bell mv] fewer, becaufe of the fhape of 
its flower ; in Latin campanula.] A plant. 

The flower confiftsof one leaf, fhr.pedlike a bell, and, be- 
fore it is blown, is of a pentagonal figure ; and, when ruliy 
opened, cut into five fegments at the top. The feed vefle! is 
divided into three cells, each having a hole at the bottom, by 
which the feed is emitted. There is a vaft number of the fpe- 
cics of this plant. 1 . The tailed pyramidal be fewer. 2. T he 
blue peach-leaved befower. 3. The white pcach-leavcd bel- 
flower. 4. Garden befewrr, with oblong leaves and flowers; 
commonly called Canterbury tells. 5. Canary befewer, with 
orrach leaves and a tulierofe root. 6. Blue be fewer, with edible 
roots, commonly called rampions. 7. Venus lookino--glafs bel- 
fowety iic. I lie firft fort is commonly cultivated to adorn 
chimnies, halls, (jfc. in fummer. It produces fometimes 
twelve branches, four or five feet high, with large beautiful 
flowers, almoft the whole length of^he ftalks. The peach- 
leaved kefowers arc very hardy, and may be planted in open 
beds or borders, where they will flower very ftrong. The Can- 
terhery bells are biennial. I he Canary befower is one of the 
moft beautiful plants of the greenhoufe, yielding its flowers 
in December, January, and February. The rampion is propa- 
gated for its root, which was formerly in greater eftcem in Eng- 
land than at prefent. The forts of Venus lookir.g-g dfs are an- 
nua! plants. * 6 J , .J. 

^ ’is to foiind or «= ** ^ 

1 hofe that make recorders know this, and likewife bd- 

Be^7rTV"/^T • U, p° f ^f 1 beIls ’ Bacon ' s ^uralHif. 

, V n 'J' l Fe ff°yff French, is a tower; which was per- 
haps the true word, til! thofe, who knew not its original, cor- 

rwS“/^ brauf ' Msw “' i " 

t . he 'f 5 h ^ rn bucket that hangs in the belfry, that is cu- 
noully pamted before, and will make a figure 

"if a 

^ard . an old word, now wholly difufed. 

Upon her eyelids many graces fat, 

L nder the fhadow of her even brows, 

V orkm^belgards, and amorous retreats. Fairv D b i\ 

To Jeli'e. -u. «. [from be and lie.] * ^ 

1. i o counterfeit ; to tcign ; to mimick. 


. ill. 


Which durft, with horfes hoofs that 
An ^.. ma [ ti:J bri ! fs » helle thunder’s found. * £rou i ld ’ 


1 he 1I1 ape of man, and imitated beaft 

Tj!! ll . ie . w J Jrds > the gefture could fupply, 
I he habit mimick, and die mien belie. D r , 


Dryden. 


Dryden s Fablei. 
2 . Tm 
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BEL 

! > To give the lie to ; to charge With falfehood. 

Sure there is none but fears a future ftate ; 

And when the moft obdurate fwear they do not, 

Their trembling hearts belie their boaftful tongues. Dry den. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid afide, 

At night aftronomers agree, 

The evening has the day belied. 

And Phyllis is fome forty-three. Prior. 

3. To calumniate; to raife falfe reports of any man. 

’Tis flander, whofe breath 
Rides on the polling winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Sbakefp. Cymbcline. 

Thou do & belie him, Piercy, thou belie/l him ; 

He never did encounter with Glendower. ShakcJ'p. Hen. IV. 

4. To give a falfe reprefentation of any thing. 

Uncle, for hcav’n’s fake, comfortable words. — 

— Should I do fo, I fhould belie my thoughts. Sbakefp. R. II. 

Tufcan Valerus by force o’ercame, 

And not belied his mighty father’s name. Dryden's /. Eneid . 

In the difpute whate’er I faid. 

My heart was by my tongue belied ; 

And in my looks you might have read, 

HoW much I argu’d on your fide. Prior. 

Beli'ef. n.f [from believe.] 

j. Credit given to fomething which we know not of ourfelves, 
on account of the authority by which it is delivered. 

Thofe comforts that fhall never ceafe. 

Future in hope, but prefent in belief. JVotton. 

Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of God, of his gof- 
pel, commands, threats, and promifes. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm confidence ot the truths 
of religion. 

No man can attain belief by the bare contemplation of heaven 
and earth ; for that they neither are fuffident to give us as 
much as the leaft fpark of light concerning the very principal 
myfteries of our faith. Hooker, b. v. §. 22. 

3. Religion ; the body of tenets held by the profeflors of faith. 

In the heat of general perfecution, whereunto chrillian be- 
lief was fubjeft upon the firft promulgation, it much confirm- 
ed the weaker minds, when relation was made how God had 
been glorified through the fufferings of martyrs. Hooker , b. v. 

4. Perfuafion ; opinion. 

He can, I know, but doubt to think he will ; 

Yet hope would fain fubferibe, and tempts belief Milton. 
All treaties are grounded upon the belief, that Hates will be 
found in their honour and obfervanceof treaties. Temple. 

5. The thing believed ; the object ot belief. 

Superftitious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk fometimes of wife men. Bacon. 

6. Creed ; a form containing the articles of faith. 

Beli'evable. adj, [from believe .] Credible; that which may 

be credited or believed. 

To BELI'EVE. v. a. [jelyyan, Saxon.] 

1. To credit upon the authority of another, or from fome other 
reafon than our perfonal knowledge. 

A propofition, which they are perfuaded, but do not know 
to be true, it is not feeing, but believing. ' Locke. 

Ten thoufand things there are, which we believe merely up- 
on the authority or credit of thofe who have fpoken or Writ- 
ten of them. Watts's Logick. 

2 . To put confidence in the veracity of any one. 

The people may hear when I fpcak with thee, and believe 
thee for ever. Exodus, xix. 9. 

To Believe, v. n. 

1. To have a firm perfuafion of any thing. 

They may believe that the Lord God of their fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Ifaac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath appeared unto thee. Genefis, x \ . 

2. To exercife the theological virtue of faith. 

Now God be prais’d, that, to believing fouls. 

Gives light in darknefs, comfort in dcfpair. Sbakefp. H. VI. 
For with the heart man believetb unto rightcoufncfs, and with 
the muuth confeflion is made unto falvation. Romans, x. 10. 

7 With the particle in ; to hold as an object of faith. 

Believe in the Lord your God, fo fhall you be eltablifhed. 

2 Chron. xx. 20. 

4. With the particle upon ; to truft ; to place full confidence in ; 
to reft upon with faith. 

To them gave he power to become the fons of God, even 

to them that believe on his name. 7 chn -> *• 1 2 ‘ 

5. 1 believe, is fometimes ufed as a way of fhghtly noting fome 

want of certainty or exaftnefs. . _ 

Though they arc, 1 believe, as high as moft fteeples m Eng- 
land, yet* a perfon, in his drink, fell down, without any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. Addtfon on Italy. 

Beli'ever. n.f. [from believe .] 

1. He that believes, or gives credit. ., 

Difcipline began to enter into conflict with churches, which, 
in extremity, had been believers of it. Hooker, 1 rej. 

2 . A profeflour of chriftianity. 

Infidels themfelves did difeern in matters of life, when fc- 
lievers did well, when otherwife. Hooker, b. 2. 2. 


• BEL 

If he which writeth, do that which is forcible, how fhould 
he which readeth, be thought to do that, which, in itfelf, is of 
no force to work belief, and to fave believers ? Hooker, b. v. 

Myfteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have been maintained by the univerfal body of true believers 
from the days of the apoftles, and will be to the refurreftion • 
neither will the gates of hell prevail againft them. Swift. 

Beli'evingly. adv. [from to believe.] After a believir 
ner. 





vmg man- 


Beli'ke. adv. [from like, as by likelihood.] 

1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

There came out of the fame woods a horrible foul bear 
which fearing, belike, while the lion was prefent, came furi- 
oufly towards the place where I was. Sidney : 

Belike fortune was afraid to lay her treafures, where they 
fhould be ftained with fo many perfeftions. Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, belike, thinking me remifs in my office, awa- 
kens me wfith this unwonted putting on. Sbakefp. M.for Meaf. 

Jofephus affirmeth, that one of them remained even in his 
time ; meaning, belike, fome ruin or foundation thereof. 

Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

2. It is fometimes ufed in afenfe of irony ; as, ive are to fuppofe. 

We think, belike, that he will accept what the meaneftof 
them would difdain. Hooker, b. viii. § 1 5. 

God appointed the fca to one of them, and the land to the 
other, becaufe they were fo great, that the fea could not hold 
them both; for clfe, belike, if the fea had been large enough, we 
might have gone a fifhing for elephants. Brercw. on Languages. 
Br li ve. adv. [bihve. Sax. probably from bi and hpe, in the 
fenfe of vivacity ; fpeed ; quickncfs.J Speedily ; quickly : a 
word out of ufe. 

By that fame way the direful dames do drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood. 

And down to Pluto’s houfe are come belive. Fairy b. i. 
BELL, n.f [bel, Saxon; fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from 
pelvis, Lat. a bafin. See Ball.] 

1 . A veflel, or hollow body of caft metal, formed to make a noife 
by the aft of a clapper, hammer, or fome other inftrument 
ftriking againft it. Bells are always in the towers of churches, 
to call the congregation together. 

Your flock, aflembled by the bell. 

Encircled you, to hear, with rev’rence. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf. 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear. 

That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Sbakefp. H. IV. 
Four bells admit twenty four changes in ringing, and five 
bells one hundred and twenty. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

He has no one neceflary attention to any thing, but the bell, 
which calls to prayers twice a day. Addifon. Spell. N° 264. 

2. It is ufed for any thing in the form of a bell, as the cups of 
flowers. 

Where the bee fucks, there fuck I, 

In a cowflip’s bell I lie. Sbakefp. Tcmfejl. 

The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, 

In fummer’s heat on tops of lilies feed, 

And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Dryden. 

3. A fmall hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing in it 
a folid ball ; which, when it is Ihaken by bounding againft the 
fides, gives a found. 

As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, and the faulcon 
his bells , fo hath man his defirc. Sbakefp. As you like it. 

4. To bear the bell. To be the firft, from the wether, that car- 
ries a bell among the Iheep, or the firft horfe of a drove that has 
bells on his collar. 

The Italians have carried away the bell from all other nations, 
as may appear both by their books and works. 

Hakewell on Providence. 
To Jhake the bells. A phrafe, in Shakefpeare, taken from the bells 
of a hawk. 

Neither the king, nor he that loves him beft, 

The proudeft he that holds up Lancafter, 

Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick J, bakes his bells. Shakefp.HNl. 
To Bell. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow in buds or flowers, 
in the form of a bell. 

Hops, in the beginning of Auguft, bell, and are fometimes 
ripe 1 Mortimers Hujbmdry. 

Bell-fashioned, adj. [from bell and fajbion.] Having die 

form of a bell. . , 

The thorn apple rifes with a ftrong round ftalk, having large 
bell-fajhioned flowers at the joints. Mortimer’s Art of Husbandry. 
Belle, n. f. [beau, belle, Fr.] A young lady. 

Whar motive could compel 
A well-bred lord t’ aflault a gentle belle ; 

O fay, what ftranger caufe yet unexplor’d, . , 

Could make a gentle belle rejeft a lord ? Pope s R. rftbtLitk. 
BELLES LETT RES. n.f [Fr.] Polite literature. It has n 

^ T he exaftnefs of the other, is to admit of fomething like 
difeourfe, efpecially in what regards the belles lettres. 1* ■ 

•'llibone. n. f. [from bel/us, beautiful, and 

, Fr.] A woman excelling both in beauty a 


Be': 


belle Lf bonne , _ J 
o-oodnefs. A word now out of ufe. 


BEL 


Pan may be proud, that ever he begot 
Such a bellibone. 

And Syrinx rejoice, that ever was her lot 

To bear fuch a one. Spcnfer’s Pajhrals. 

Eelli'gerous. adj. [beUiger, Lat.] Waging war. Ditd. 

Be'lling. n.f. A hunting term, fpoken of a roe, when ine 
makes a noife in rutting time. DsS. 

Belli'potent. adj. [ belllpotens , Lat.] Puiflant; mighty in 

war. „ c , Di£i ' 

To Be'llow. v. n. [bellan, Saxon.J 

I To make a noife as a bull. 

Jupiter became a bull, and bellow'd ; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated. Sbakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

What bull dares bellow, or what Iheep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den ? Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 

But now, the hufband of a herd mull be 
Thy mate, and bellowing fons thy progeny. Dryden. 

2. To make any violent outcry. 

He faften’d on my neck, and bellow'd out, 

As he’d burft hcav’n. Sbakefp. King Lear: 

3. To vociferate ; to clamour. In this fenfe, it is a word of 
contempt. 

The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 

Would bellow out a laugh in a bafe note. Dryd. Perf. fat. v. 
This gentleman is accullomed to roar and bellow fo terribly 
loud, that he frightens us. Tatler, N° 54. 

4. To roar as die fea in aftorm; or as the wind ; to make any 
continued noife, that may caufe terrour. 

Till, at the laft, he heard a dreadful found. 

Which through the wood loud bellowing did rebound. 

Fairy fjjueen, b. i. cant. y.Jlanz. 7. 

The riling rivers float the nether ground ; 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling feas rebound. Dryd. 

Be'llows. n.f. [bilij, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted from bellies , 
the wind being contained in the hollow, or belly. It has no fin- 
gular ; for we ufually fay a pair of bellows ; but Dryden has 
ufed bellows as a fmgular.] 

1. The inftrument ufed to blow the fire. 

Since fighs into my inward furnace turned. 

For bellows ferve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. 

One, with great bellows, gather’d filling air, 

And, with forc’d wind, the fuel did inflame. Fairy b. ii. 

The fmith prepares his hammer for the ftroke, 

While the lung’d bellows hilling fire provoke. Dryden’s Juv. 
Hie lungs, as bellows, fupply a force of breath; and thcaf- 
pera arteria is as the nofe of bellows, to colleft and convey the 
breath. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

2. In the following paflage, it is fmgular. 

Thou neither, like a bellows, fwell’ft thy face. 

As if thou wert to blow the burning mafs 

Of melting ore. Dryden's Perfius,fat. v. 

Be'lluine. adj. [bellulnus, Lat] Beaftly; belonging to a beaft; 
favage; brutal. 

If human actions were not to be judged, men would have 
no advantage over beafts. At this rate, the animal and belluine 
hfe would be the beft. Atterbury’s Preface to his Sermons. 

BE'LLY. n.f [balg, JDutch ; bol y bola y Welch. J 

1. That part of the human body which reaches from the breaft 
to the thighs, containing the bowels. 

The body’s members 

Rcbell’d againft the belly ; thus accus’d it ; 

That only like a gulf it did remain. 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reft. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

2. In bealts, it is ulcd, m general, for that part of the body next 

the ground. 1 

And J th . C „ L ° rd faid unt0 thc ferpent, upon thy belly {halt thou 
go, and dud (halt thou eat all the days of thy life. Gen. iii. 14. 

^ fanfilia T mb5 *** ^ ^ rd ' e ’ lt ls common *y “led ludicroufly or 

I fhall anfwer that better, than you can the getting up of the 
negro s belly ; the Moor is with child by you. 

Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

, , \". e 1S g f own too big for thc pretence, like Mrs. Prim- 
yj 5b 'g belly Congreve’s Way of the World. 

4- 1 hat part of man which requires food, in oppofition to the 


in 


. iMV|uuvd . 

back, or that which demands cloaths. 

They were content with a licentious and idle life, where 
they might fill their bellies by fpoil, rather than by labour. 

Whole go j is thdr Ml,. Sir r pmSit 

r° WS , hlSgr n in upon marblc ’ will have many a hun- 
SrH before harveft. Arbutbnofs Hiflory of J. Bull 

5- I he part of any thing that fwells out into a larger capacity 
k p ? rtan ? fometimes turneth the handle of thc bottle, which 
to mfo° ^ ^ ° ld ° f J a,,d ’ after ’ 1,10 Mb which is hard 

Bacon’s Ornament. Ration 

An h.fh harp hath the concave, or belly, not along the firing’ 

6. Anv ?’ C e " d ° L f . thc ftrin S s ; Bacon’s Nat. Hijlf-y, N* 1 S 
y place in which fomething is inclofed. ’ 

ot of the bell, of hell cried I, and thou heardft my voice. 

Jonah, ii. 2. 


i 


BEL 

To Be'lly. v. n. [from the noun.] To fwell into a larger ca- 
pacity ; to hang out; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day waftes, figns ceafe to rile. 

For bellying earth, ftill riling up, denies 
Their light a paflage, and confines our eyes. J 

Creechs Month us. 

The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffic’d the fail, ^ 

The bellying canvas ftrutted with the gale. Dryden's Fahes. 

Loud ratt’ling Ihakes the mountains and the plain, 

Heav’n bellies downwards, and defends in rain. Dryden. 

’Midft thefe difports, forget they not to drench 
Themfelves with bellying goblets. 

Be'llyache. n.f. [from belly and ache.] 
in the bowels. 

Be'llybound. adj. [[from belly and bound.] Difcafed, fo as to 
be coflive, and fhrunk in the belly. 

Bf/lly-fretting. n.f [from belly -ax\& fret.] 

1, [With farriers.] The chafing of a horfe’s belly with thc fore- 


Pbilips . 
The colick; or pain 


girt. 

2. A great pain in a horfe’s belly, caufed by worms. 

Be'llyful. n.f. [from belly and full.] As much food as fills 
the belly, or fatisfies the appetite. 

Be'llygod. n.f. [from belly and god.] A glutton; one who 
makes a god of his belly. 

What infinite wafte they made this way, the only ftory of 
Apicus, a famous bellygod, may fuflice to fhew. 

Hakewell on Providence. 

Be'lly-pinched. adj. [from belly and pinch.] Starved. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch, 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 

Keep their furr dry ; unbonnetted lie runs. Sbakefp. K. Lear. 
Be'llyroll. n. f. [from belly and roll.] A roll fo called, as it 
feems, from entering into the hollows. 

They have two fmall harrows that they clap on each fide of 
the ridge, and fo they harrow right up and down, and roll it 
with a bellyroll, that goes between the ridges, when they have 
fown it. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Be'lly-timber. n.f [from belly and timber.] Food; mate- 
rials to fupport the belly. 

Where belly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Hudibras, cant. i. 

The ftrength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber. Prior. 

Be'lly-worm. n. f [from belly and worm.] A worm that 
breeds in the belly. 

Be'lman. n.f [from bell and man.] He whofe bufinefs it is fo 
proclaim any thing in towns, and to gain attention by ringing 
his bell. b s 

It was the owl that fhriek’d, the fatal hetman 
Which gives the ftern’ft good night. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d, 

Now hangs the beltnan' s fong, and palled here 
The colour’d prints of Overton appear. Gay's Trivia • 
The be/man of each parifh, as he goes his circuit, cries out 
every night, Part twelve o’ clock. Swift 

BeWtal. n.f. [from bell and metal.] The metal of which 
ells are made ; being a mixture of five parts copper with one 
of pewter. 

Belmetal has copper one thoufand pounds, tin from three 
hundred to two hundred pounds, brafs one hundred and fifty 

1 • v, t , Bacon’s Physical Remains. 

Colours which arife on belmetal, when melted and poured on 

the ground, in open air, like thecolours of water bubbles, arc 
changed by viewing them at divers obliquities. Newton’s Ot>t 

T kick L0 CK ‘ V% [fr ° m Lt and ' 0CL] T ° faftei, > as with a 

This is the hand, with which a vow’d contract 
Was fall belock’d in thine. Sbakefp. Mcafirefcr Meafure 
Be'lomancy. n.f. [from #x©- and yJ.L.] J 7 

BAomancy, or divination by arrows, hath been in requeft 
with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with the Africans and Turks 
of Alg.er. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c 22 

ToBelonc. v. n. [belangen, Dutch.] 

1. To be the property of. 

„ o l 'g ht on a part of a field belonging to Boaz. Ruth, ii. ? 

2. To be thc province or bufinefs of. * 

T here is no need of any fuch red refs ; 

, re Werc ’ j t 1101 belongs to you. Sbakefp. Hen. IV 
ouX pap^i! " C IatCnt P^P ten belongs to a^ 

„ T To Jove the care of heav’n and earthy. DrydWir? 

3- To adhere, or be appendent to. ^ 

He went into a defart leiongiug to Bethfuida. Luke ix m 

4- I o have relation to. ’ 1Xl I0 * 

5- ^ 

6. To be referred to. * P Mofophicol Principles. 

He careth for things that belong to the Lord T r 
I>ELO ved. participle, [from belove, derived of love^h h ob- 

fervable. 


DiH. 
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fcrvable, that, though the participle be of very frequent ufe, the 
verb is fcldom or never admitted; as we fay, you arc much 
beloved by me, but not, I belove you.] Loved ; dear. 

I think, it is not meet, 

Mark Anthony, fo well belov'd of Caefar, 

Should outlive Caefar. Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

In likenefs of a dove 

The fpirit defcended, while the father’s voice 
I rom heav’n pronounc’d him his beloved fon. 

Milton's Paradife Regained, b. i. /. 32. 
Belo'w. prep, [from be and low.] 

1. Under in place ; not fo high. 

He’ll beat Aufidius’ head below his knee. 

And tread upon his neck. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. Inferiour in dignity. 

The noble Venetians think thcmfelves equal at leaft to the 
electors of the empire, and but one degree below kings. 

Addifon on Italy, 

3. Inferiour in excellence. 

His Idvlliums of Theocritus are as much below hisManilius, 
as the fields arc below the ftars. Felton on the Clafficks. 

4. Unworthy of ; unbefitting. 

’Tis much below me on his throne to fit ; 

But when I do, you (hall petition it. Dryden's Indian Emp. 
Bej.o'w. adv. 

1. In the lower place; in the place neareft the center. 

To men {landing below on the ground, thofe that be on the 
top of Paul’s, fecm much lefs than they are, and cannot be 
known ; but, to men above, thofe below fcem nothing fo much 
lcfiened, and may be known. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory , N 3 205. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the collection of the 
matter of the teinpefts and winds before the air here below ; 
and therefore the obfeuring of the fmaller ftars, is a fign of tem- 
peft following. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N° 8 1 8. 

His fultry heat iufcdls the fky ; 

The ground below is patch’d, theheav’ns above us fry .Dryd. 

'I bis faid, he ltd them up the mountain's brow, 

And {hews them all the fhining fields below. Dryden. 

2. On earth ; in oppofition to heaven. 

And let no tears from erring pity flow. 

For one that’s blcfs’d above, immortaliz’d below. 

Smith , To the Memory ofj. Philips. 
The faireft child of Jove, 

Belozu for ever fought, and blefs’d above. Prior. 

3. In hell ; in the regions of the dead ; oppofed to heaven and 
earth. 

The gladlome ghofts in circling troops attend, 

Delight to hover near ; and long to know 

What bus’nefs brought him to the realms below. Dryd. JEn. 

When fuff’ring faints aloft in beams {hall glow. 

And profp’rous traitors gnafh their teeth below. Ttciell. 
To Belo'w t. v. a. [from be and lowt, a word of contempt.] 
'Fo treat with opprobrious language; to call names. 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman report, that, at a 
fupper, they had not only good cheer, but alfo favoury epi- 
grams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated and belowted 
his cook, as an ignorant fcullion, that never drefled him either 


epigrams or anagrams. 
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He falls, he fills the houfe with heavy groans, 

Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. Dryden's 
1 he gods themfclves the ruin’d feats bemoan , 

And blame the mifehiefs that thcmfelves have done. 

1 - Addifon' s Remarks on hah, 

tha°t laments” f [ ** ^ A ^ nter > .** Perfon 

To Bemo'il. v. a. [be and moil , from mouiller, Fr.] To be- 
draggle ; to bemire ; to encumber with dirt and mire. 

I hou fhouldft have heard in how miry a place, howfhe was 
lemoiled, how he left her with the horfe upon her. Shaken 
To Bemo'nster. v. a. [from be and monfler.] To make mo i 
ltrous. 

Thou chang’d, and fclf-converted thing ! for fhame, 
BemonJIer not thy feature. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bemused, adj. [from to mufe .] Overcome with mufins" 

dreaming : a word of contempt. 6 * 

Is there a parfon much bemus'd in beer, 

A maudlin poetefs, a rhiming peer ? Pope's Epi/lles 

Ben. See Behen* 

BENCH, n. f. [bene, Sax. banc, Fr.] 

1 . A feat, diftinguifhed from a Jlool by its greater length: 

T he feats and benches (hone of ivory. 

An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. Spettf. Vi f. of Bell ay. 
All Rome is pleas’d, when Statius will rehearfe, 

And longing crouds expedt the promis’d verfe ; 

His lofty numbers, with fo great a guft, 

They hear, and fwallow with fuch eager luft : 

But while the common fuffrage crown’d his caufe, 

And broke the benches with their loud applaufc. 

His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread. 

And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. Dryd. Juvenal. 
A feat of juftice ; the feat where judges fit. 

A fon fet your decrees at naught : 

To pluck down juftice from your awful bench ; 

T o trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 


2 . 


Cyriac, whofe grandfire on the roya (bench 
Of Britifh Themis, with no mean applaufe. 


Belswa'gcer. n.f. A cant word for a whoremafter. 

You are a charitable belfwagger ; my wife cried out fire, and 
you called outffor engines. Dryden's Spanijb Friar. 

Belt. n.f. [belt. Sax. baltheus , Lat.] A girdle; a cindturc in 
which a fword, or fome weapon, is commonly hung. 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the belt of rule. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Ajax flew himfelf with the fword given him by He£tor, and 
Hector was dragged about the walls of Troy by the belt given 
him by Ajax. South. 

Then fnatch’d the Alining belt, with gold inlaid ; 

The belt Eurytion’s artful hands had made. Dryden's AZneid. 

Belwe'ther. n.f. [from W/and wether.] A flieep which leads 
the flock with a bell on his neck. 

The fox will ferve my fheep to gather. 

And drive to follow after their lelwtther. Spenf. Hub. Tale. 
To offer to get your living by the copulation of cattle ; to 
be a bawd to a belwether. Shakefp. As you like it. 

The flock of fheep, and belwether, thinking to break into 
another’s pafture, and being to pafeover another bridge, juft- 
led till both fell into the ditch. Howe!’ s England's Tears. 

To Bely'. Sec Belie. 

To Bema'd. v. a. [from be and mad.] To make mad ; to turn 
the brain. 

Making juft report 

Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow, 

The king hath caufe to plain. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Bemi're. v. a. [from be and mire.] To drag, or incumber 
in the mire; to foil by palling through dirty places. 

Away they rode in homely fort, 

Their journey long, their money Ihort, 

The loving couple well bemir'd ; 

The horfe and both the riders tir’d. Swift. 

To Bemo'an. v. a. [from to moan.] To lament; to bewail; 
to exprefs forrow for. 


Pronounc’d, and in his volumes taught our laws, 

Which others at their bar fo often wrench. Milton. 

3. The perfons fitting on a bench ; as, the whole bench voted the 
fame. 

Fools to popular praife afpire. 

Of publick fpeeches, which worfe fools admire ; 

While, from both benches, with redoubl’d founds, 

Th’ applaufc of lords and commoners abounds. Ifiryd. Virgl 
To Bench, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To furnilh with benches. 

’Twas bench'd with turf, and, goodly to be feen. 

The thick young grafs arofe in frelher green. Dryden's Fab, 

2. To feat upon a bench. 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench'd, and rear’d to worlhip. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Be'ncher. n.f. [from bench.] Thofe gentlemen of the inns of 
court are called benchers, who have been readers ; they being 
admitted to plead within the bar, are alfo called inner barrifters. 
The benchers, being the feniors of the houfe, are intrufted with 
its government and direction, and out of them is a treafurer 
yearly chofen. Blount. Chambers. 

I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln’s-Inn, a fa- 
vour that is indulged me by feveral benchers , who are grown old 
with me. Tatler, N° 1 00. 

To BEND. v. a. pret. bended, or lent ; part. paff. bended, or bent. 
[benban, Saxon ; bander , Fr. as Skinner thinks, from pandart, 
Lat.] 

1. To make crooked ; to crook ; to infledl. 

The rainbow compaffeth the heaven with a glorious circle, 
and the hands of the Moft High hath bended it. Ecclus, xliii. 1 2. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings around : 1 
Heaps of fpent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground ; > 

And helms, and fliields, and rattling arms refound. J 

Dryden's Entid. 

2 . To dire£t to a certain point. 

Odtavius, and Mark Anthony, 

Came down upon us with a mighty power, 

Bending their expedition tow’rd Philippi. Shakefp. J. Cfar. 

Why doft thou bend thy eyes upon the earth. 

And ftart fo often, when thou fitt’ft alone. Shakefp. 

Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairfax, b. i. 
T o that fweet region was our voyage bent. 

When winds, and ev’ry warring element, 

Difturb’d our courfe. Dryden's Virgd. 

Then, with a rufhing found, th’ afiembly lend 
Diverfe their fteps : the rival rout afeend 
The royal dome. Pope’s Odyffey, b. ii. /• 2 9 >' 

3. To apply. 

Men will not bend their wits to examine, whether thing*, 
wherewith they have been accuftomed, be good or evil. Hooker. 
He is within, with two right reverend fathers. 

Divinely bent to meditation. Shakefp. Rjchardlll. 

' When 
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When he fell into the gout, he was no longer able to bend 

his mind or thoughts to any publick bufinefs. Temple. 

4 . To put any thing in order for ufe; a metaphor taken irom 

bending the bow. 

I’m fettled, and bend up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shakefp. King Lear. 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird a Iked him what 
he was doing. L’ Ejlrange, fab. xevi. 

e. To incline. 

But when to mifehief mortals bend their will. 

How foon they find fit inftruments of ill ? Pope’s R. of the L. 

6. To fubdue; to make fubmiflive; as, war and famine will bend 
our enemies. 

7 . To bend the brow. To knit the brow ; to frown. 

Some have been feen to bite their pen, fcratch their head, 
lend their brows > bite their lips, beat the board, and tear their 
pap en Camden's Remains. 

To Bend. v. n. 

1. To be incurvatcd. 

2. To lean or jut over. 

There is a cliff, whofe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakefp. 

Earth feems 

Far ftretch’d around, to meet the bending fphere. Thomfon. 

3. Torefolve; to determine. 

Not fo, for once, indulg’d they fweep the main, 

Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 

But, bent on mifehief, bear the waves before. Dryd. Fables. 

While good, and anxious for his friend. 

He’s ftill feverejy bent againft himfelf ; 

Renouncing fleep, and reft, and food, and eale. Addif. Cato. 
A ftatc of flavery, which they are bent upon with fo much 
eagernefs and obftinacy. Addifon. Freeholder. 

He is every where bent on inftrudtion, and avoids all manner 
of digreluons. Addifon s Effay on the Georgicks. 

4. To be fubmiflive ; to bow. 

The fons of them that afflicted thee, {hall come bending unto 
thee. Ifaiah, lx. 14. 

Bend. n.f. [from to bend.] 

1. Flexure; incurvation. 

’Tis true, this god did (hake; 

His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that fame eye, whofe bend doth awe the world, 

Did lofe its luftre. Shakejp. Julius Cafar. 

2. ' The crooked timbers which make the ribs or fides of a fliip. 

Skinner; 

3. With heralds. One of the eight honourable ordinaries, con- 
taining a fifth when uncharged ; but when charged, a third part 
of the efcutchcon. It is made by two lines, drawn thwart- 
ways from the dexter chief to the finifter bafe point. Harris. 

Be'ndable. adj. [from bend.] That may be incurvatcd ; that 
may be inclined. 

Be'nder. n.f. [from to lend.] 

1. The perfon who bends. 

2. The inftrument with which any thing is bent. 

Thefe bows, being fomewhat like the longbows in ufe a- 
mongft us, were bent only by a man’s immediate ftrength, with- 
out the help of any bender, or rack, that are ufed to others. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Magici. 

Be'ndwith. n.f. An herb. Diet. 

Bene'aped. adj. [from neap.] A {hip is faid to be beneaped, 
when the water does not flow high enough to bring her off the 
ground, over a bar, or out of a dock. Diet. 

Bene'ath. prep, [beneop. Sax. beneden, Dutch.] 

1. Under; lower in place. 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d. 

He laid beneath him, and to reft retir’d. Dryden, JEn. vii. 

Ages to come might Ormond’s picture know ; 

And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. Prior. 

2. Under, as overborn or overwhelmed by fome preffure. 

Our country finks beneath the yoke; 

It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gafh 

Is added to her wounds. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 

And fink beneath the burdens which they bear. Dryden’s Virz. 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

V\ c have reaion then to be perfuaded, that there are far more 
ipecies of creatures above us, than there are beneath. Locke . 

4. Unworthy of; unbefeeming; not equal to. 

He will do nothing that is beneath his high ftation, nor omit 
doing any thing which becomes it. Atterburv 

dene'ath. adv. r 

!• In a lower place; under. 

Ideftroyed the Amorite before them ; I deftroyed his fruits 
lrom above, and his roots from beneath. Amos ii q 

The earth which you take from beneath , wiU be barren and 
unfruitful Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

2. Below, as oppofed to heaven. * 

bemad ‘ S * n hcavcn above > or that is in the earth 
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It is not a fmal! thing won in phyfick, if you can make rhu- 
barb, and other medicines that are benediCt, as ftrong purgers 
as thofe that are not without fome malignity, bacon s J\. Fiji. 

Benedi'ctiON. n.f. [benediCt io, Lat.] 

1. Blefling ; a decretory pronunciation of happinefs. 

A fov’rcio-n fhame fo bows him ; his unkmdnefs. 

That ftript'hcr from his benediction, turn’d her 

To foreign cafualties, gave her dear rights 

To his doghearted daughters. _ Snakefp. king Lear. 

From him will raife 

A mighty nation ; and upon him {how r 

His benediction fo, that, in his feed, . 

All nations {hall be bleft. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. xu. /. I2J. 

2. The advantage conferred by blefling. 

Profperity is the blefling of the Old Teftament ; adverlity 1S 
the blefling of the New ; which carrieth the grower benedic- 
tion, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour. Bacon s Ejfays. 

3. Acknowledgments for bleflings received ; thanks. 

Could he lefs expedl 

Than glory and benediction , that is, thanks? Parad. Reg. 
Such ingenious and induftrious perfons are delighted in 
fearching out natural rarities ; reflecting upon the Creator of 
them his due prailes and benedictions. Ray on the Creation. 

4. The form of inftituting an abbot. 

What confecration is to a bifhop, that benediction is to an 
abbot; but in a different way: for a bifhop is not properly 
fuch, till confecration; but an’abbot, being elected and con- 
firmed, is properly fuch before benediction. Ayliffc' s Par ergon. 

Benefa'ction. n.f. [from benefacio, Lat.] 

1. The aCt of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred ; which is the more ufual fenfe. 

One part of the benefactions, was die expreflion of a gene- 
rous and grateful mind. Attn bury. 

Benefa'ctor. n.f. [from benefacio, Lat.] He that confers a 
benefit ; frequently he that contributes to fome publick cha- 
rity. 

Then fwell with pride, and muft be tided gods, 

Great benefactors of mankind, deliverers, 

Worfhipp’d with temple, prieft, and facrifice. 

Milton' s P aradife Regained, b. iii. /. 82. 
From that preface he took his hint, though he had the bafe- 
nefs not to acknowledge his benefactor. Dryden's Fables , Pref 
I cannot but look upon the writer as my benefactor , if he 
conveys to me an improvement of my underftanding. 

Addifon. Freeholder , N° 4 o. 
Whoever makes ill returns to his benefactor, muft needs be 
a common enemy to mankind. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

Benefa'ctress. n. f. [from benefactor.] A woman who con- 
fers a benefit. 

Be'nefice. n.f. [from beneficium, Lat.] Advantage conferred 
on another. This word is generally taken for all ccclcfiaftical 
livings, be they dignities or others. Cowel. 

And of the prieft eftfoons ’gart to enquire. 

How to a benefice he might afpire. Speafers Hull. Tale. 

Much to himfelf he thought, but little fpoke, 

And, undepriv’d, his benefice forfook. Dryden's Fables: 

Be'nefjced. adj. [from benefice.] Poffefl’ed of a benefice, of 
church preferment. 

T he ufual rate between the bencficed man and the religious 
perfon, was one moiety of the bcnchce. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

Beneficence, n.f. [from beneficent.] The practice of doing 
good ; aiftive goodnels. 

^ ou could not extend your beneficence to fo many perfons ; 
yet you have loft as few days as that excellent emperour. 

Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 
Love and charity extends our beneficence to the miferies of 
our brethren. R 

Bene ficent. adj. [from beneficus , bencficentior, Lat.] Kind ; 
doing good. It differs from benign, as the a£t from the difpo- 
fition beneficence being kindnefs, or benignity, exerted in adlion. 

Such a creature could not have his origination from any lefs 
than the moft wile and beneficent being, the great God. 

r. n , , , Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

But Phcebus, thou, to man beneficent, 

Delight’ft in building cities. Prior 

Beneficial, adj. [from beneficium, Lat.] 

1. Advantageous; conferring benefits ; profitable; ufeful; with 
to before the perfon benefited. 

Not that any thing is made to be beneficial to him, but all 
tnings tor him, to {hew beneficence and grace in them. 

.pi • , - . Hooker, b. i. f 8, 

t his fuppofition grants the opinion to conduce to order ia 
the world, and confequently to be very beneficial to mankind. 

defl rh A War ’ W u 1Ch WOUld haVC been moft beneficial to^ns^ni 
deftrudive to the enemy, was neglected. e -c. 

Are the prefent revolutions in circular orbs, more beneficial 
than the other would be ? d , u f' u J uwl 

2. Helpful ; medicinal. ****** 5 Sermont ’ 

Inthefirftaccefsof fuch a difeafe, any deobftruent, without 
much acrimony, is beneficial. j 7V 

Brneft'ciai Jr a if 11 , , Arbutbnot on Diet. 

beneficial, n.f. An old word for a benefice. 


For 
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For that the groundwork is, and end of all. 

How to obtain a beneficial. SpenfePs Halberd's Tale. 

Beneficially, adv. [from beneficial.] Advantageoufly ; pro- 
fitably ; helpfully. 

Bknefi'cialness. n.f [from beneficial.] Ufcfulncfs ; profit ; 
helpfulncfs. 

Though the knowledge of thefe objects be commendable 
for their contentation and curiofity, yet they do not commend 
their knowledge to us, upon the account of their ufefulnefs 
and beneficialncfs. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Benf.fi'ciar y. adj. [from benefice.] Holding fomething in fub- 
ordination to another ; having a dependent and fecondary pof- 
l’effion, without fovereign power. 

The duke of Parma was tempted by no lefs promife, than 
to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary king of England, under 
the feignoiy in chief of the pope. Bacon's JVar with Spain. 
Besefi'ciary. n.f. He that is in poffcflion of a benefice. 

A benefice is either faid to he a benefice with the cure of 
fouls, or otherwife. In the firft cafe, if it be annexed to an- 
other benefice, th ^beneficiary is obliged to ferve the parifh church 
in his own proper perfon. Aylijfe’s Barergon, 

BENEFIT. n.f. [leneficinm, Lat.] 

1. Akindnefs; a favour conferred; an act of love. 

When noble benefts {bail prove 
Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt. 

They turn to vicious forms. Shakcfp. Henry VIII. 

Blefs the Lord, O my foul, and forget not all his benefits. 

Pfalm ciii. 2. 

As many as offer’d life. 

Neglect not, and the benefit embrace 

By faith, not void of works. Paradife Lojl, b. xii. /. 426. 

2. Advantage; profit; ufe. 

The creature abateth his ftrength for the benefit of fuch as 
put their truft in thee. TVifdom , xvi. 24. 

3. In law. 

Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the church, when a 
prieft, or one within orders, is arraigned of felony before a fc- 
cular judge, he may pray his clergy ; that is, pray to be de- 
livered to his ordinary, to purge himfelf of the offence obiefted 
to him : and this might be done in cafe of murder. The an- 
cient law-, in this point of clergy , is much altered ; for clerks 
are no more delivered to their ordinaries to be purged, but now 
every man, though not within orders, is put to read at the bar, 
being found guilty, and convicted of fuch felony as this benefit 
is granted for ; and fo burnt in the hand, and fet free for the 
firft time, if the ordinary’s commiBioncr, or deputy, {landing 
by, do fay, Legit ut clericus ; or, otherwife, fuffercth death for 
bis tranfgrcflion. Cowel. 

ToBe'nefit. v. a. [from the noun.] To do good to; toad- 
4 vantage. 

What conrfo I mean to hold. 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shalefp. JVtnt. Tale. 
He was fo far from benefiting trade, that he did it a great in- 
jury, and brought Rome in danger of a famine. Arbuthnot. 
To Benefit, v. n. To gain advantage. 

To tell you therefore whatl have benefited herein, among old 
renowned authors, I {hall fpare. Milton on Education . 

Bene'mpt. adj. [See NEMPT.] Appointed; marked out; an 
obfoleic word. 

Much greater gifts for Guerdon thou {halt gain. 

Than kid or colfct, which I thee benempt j 
Then up, I fay. Spcnfer's Paflorals. 

To Bene't. v. a. [from net.] To enfnare; to furround as 
with toils. 

Being thus benetted round with villains, 

Ere I could mark the prologue, to my banc. 

They had begun the play. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

BeneVoi.ence. n.f [ benevolmtia , Lat.] 

1. Difpofition to do good; kindnefs ; charity; goodwill. 

Grafpthe whole worlds ef reafon, life, and fenfe, 

In one clofe fvftcm of benevolence. Pope's Effay on Man. 

2. The good done ; the charity given. 

3. A kind of tax. 

This tax, called a benevolence , was devifed by Edward IV . for 
which he fuftained much envy'. It was aboli filed by Richard 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Bkne'volent. adj. [ benevrlens , bcnevolentia , Lat.] Kind; hav- 
ing good will, or kind inclinations. 

“ Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope's Odyffcy. 

Nature all 

Is blooming and benevolent like thee. Thom f on. 

Bene'volentness. n.f. 7 he fame with benevolence. 
Benga'i.. n.f. [from Bengal in the Eaft Indies.] A fort of thin 
flight ftuff, made of filk and hair, for womens apparel. 
Be'ntamin. n.f [Benzoin.] 'I lie name of a tree. 

From a calyx, which confifts of four leaves, are produced 
three fmall flowers, which have an oblong tube ; the upper 
part, which is expanded, is divided into eight fegments; be- 
tween which are feveral fhort threads, and, in the middle of the 
tube, is the ovarium, which becomes a fruit* It was brought 
from Virginia into England, and is propagated by laying down 
the tender branches in" the lpring ef the r ear. Millar. 


Be'njamin. n.f A sum. SeeBENzoiN. 

To Beni'ght. v. a. [from night.] 

1. 1 o involve in darknefs; to embarrafs by want of liaht- 

bring on night. s » 

He that has light within his own breaft. 

May fit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark foul, and foul thoughts. 

Benighted walks under the mid-day fun ; ° 

Himfelf is his own dungeon. Milto 

Thofe bright ftars that did adorn our hemifphcre, as thofe 
dark {hades that did benight it, vaniih. £ c 

But what fo long in vain, and yet unknown } 

By poor mankind’s benighted wit, is fought. 

Shall in this age to Britain firft be fliown. Dryd. Ann. Mir 
A ftorm begins, the raging waves run high, 

The clouds look heavy, and benight the Iky. Garth's Ovid 
The miferable race of men, that live 
Benighted half the year, benumm’d with frofts 
Under the polar Bear. Philibs 

2. To furprife with the coming on of night. * ’ 

Being benighted , the fight of a candle I faW a good way off 
directed me to a young fliepherd’s houfe. Sidney, b. i! 

Or fome benighted angel, in his way. 

Might eafe his wings ; and, feeing heav’n appear 
In its beft work of mercy, think it there. Dryden. 

BENI GN, adj. [benignus,L at. It is pronounced without the r, 
as if written benine ; but the g is preferved In benignity.] 

1. Kind; generous ; liberal ; a£lually good. See Beneficent. 

This turn hath made amends ! Thou haft fulfill’d 
Thy words. Creator bounteous and benign ! 

Giver of all things fair. Milton's Parad. Lofl , b. viii. /. 452. 
So {hall the world go 011, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. Par. Lofl, 1 . xii. 

We owe more to hcav’n than to the fword. 

The wifli’d return of fo benign a lord. Waller. 

What heaven beftows upon the earth, in kind influences and 
benign afpefts, is paid it back again in facrifice and adoration. 

South. 

They who delight in the fuffering of inferiour creatures, will 
not be very compaflionate or benign. Loch. 

Different are thy names. 

As thy kind hand has founded many cities. 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. 

2 . Wholefome; not malignant. 


Thefe falts are of a benign mild nature, in healthy 

lich 


Prior. 
perfons ; 

but, in others, retain their original qualities, which they dis- 
cover in cachexies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Benign Difeafe, is when all the ufual fymptoms appear in the 
fmall pox, or any acute difeafe, favourably, and without any ir- 
regularities, or unexpected changes. Quincy. 

Beni'gness. n.f [from benign.] The fame with benignity. 

Bfni'gnity. n.f [fro m benign.] 

1. Gracioufnefs ; goodnefs ; actual kindnefs. 

He which ufeth the benefit of any fpecial benignity, may en- 
joy it with good confcicnce. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

The king was defirous to cftablifii peace rather by benignity 
than blood. Hayward. 

It is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, or his benig- 
nity co-operate to their converfions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he is uncon- 
cerned to value the benignity of him that does it. South. 

2. Salubrity ; wholefome quality ; friendlinefs to vital nature. 

Bones receive a quicker agglutination in fanguine than in 
cholerick bodies, by reafon of the benignity of the ferum, which 
fendeth out better matter for a callus. IVifeman's Surgery. 

BeNi'gnly. adv. [from benign.] Favourably; kindly; gra- 
ciouilv. 

’Tis amazement more than love. 

Which her radiant eyes do move ; 

If lefs fplendour wait on thine. 

Yet they fo benignly Aline, 

I would turn my dazled fight 

To behold their milder light. Haller. 

Oh truly good, and truly great ! 

For glorious as he rofe, benignly, fo he fet. Prior. 

Bf/nison. n.f [benir, to bids ; beniffons, Ir.J Blefling; bene- 
diction. 

We have no fuch daughter; nor {hall ever fee 

That face of hers again ; therefore, begone 

Without our grace, our love, our benifon. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Unmuffle, ye fair ftars, and thou, fair moon, 

That wont’ft to love the traveller’s benifon. Milton. 

Be'nnet. n.f. An herb ; the fame with avens, which fee. 

Bent. n.f. [from the verb to bend.] 

1. The ftate of being bent ; a ftate of flexure ; curvity. 

Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent a little while. 

B 1 1 Walton's Angler. 

2. Degree of flexure. 

There are divers fubtle inquiries concerning the ftrength re- 
quired to the bending of them ; the force they have in the di - 
charge, according to the feveral bents ; and the ftrength required 
to be in the ftring of them. W\ r Ikms's Mathematical Alar-f- 
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3 . Declivity. . n ' 

A mountain flood, 

Thrtat’ning from high, and overlook’d the wood : 

Beneath the lo wring brow, and on a bent , 

The temple flood of Mars armipotent. Dryd. Pal. and Arc. 

4. Utmoft power, as of a bent bow. 

Then let thy love be younger than thyfelf. 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. Shakefp. Tw. Night . 
We both obey. 

And here give up ourlelves, in the full bent. 

To lay our fervice freely at your feet. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

5. Application of the mind; ftrain of the mental powers. 

The underftanding {hould be brought to the knotty parts of 
knowledge, that try the ftrength of thought, and a full bent of 
the mind, by infenfiblc degrees. Locke. 

6. Inclination ; difpofition towards fomething. 

0 who does know the bent of womens fantafy ! 

Fairy ffucen, b. i. cant. iv.Jlanz. 24. 
To your own bents difpofe you ; you’ll be found. 

Be you beneath the fley. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

He knew the ftrong bent of the country towards the houfe of 
York. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Soon inclin’d t’ admit delight. 

The bent of nature! Milton’s Par. Lofl, b. xi. /. 597. 

The golden age was firft ; when man, yet new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reafon knew*; 

And, with a native bent , did good purfue. Dryden. Ovid. 
Let there he the fame propensity and bent of will to religion, 
and there will be the fame fedulity and indefatigable induftry. 

South. 

’Tis odds but the fcale turns at laft on nature’s fide, and the 
evidence of one or two fenfes gives way to the united bent and 
tendency of all the five. Atterbury: 

7. Determination ; fixed purpofc; 

Their unbelief wc may not impute unto infufficiency in the 
mean which is ufed, but to the wilful bent of their obftinate 
hearts againft it. Hooker, b. v. § 22. 

Yet We (aw them forced to give way to the bent, and current 
humour of die people, in favour of their ancient and lawful go- 
vernment. Temple. 

8. i urn of the temper, or difpofition ; Ibape, or fafliion, fuper- 
induced by art. 

Not a courtier. 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
f )f the king s look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they fcoul at. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Iwo of them hath the very bent of honour. 

, _ Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

1 hen thy ftreight rule fet virtue in my fight, 

7 he crooked line reforming by the right j 
My reafon took the bent of thy command. 

Was form’d and polifh’d by thy fleilful hand. Dryden' s Perf. 

9. J cadency ; flexion ; particular direction. 

I he cxercifing the underftanding, in the feveral ways of rea- 
fomng, tcachcth the mind fupplencfs, to apply itfelf more dex- 
tcroufly to bents arid turns of the matter, in all its refearches. 

10. A Halle of grafs, called bent-grafs. 

His fpear, a bent both ftiff and ftrong. 

And well near of two inches long ; ° 

1 lie pile was of a horfe-fly’s tongue, 

Th h P n fe ,h fll fl PnCfS n3 r Ug u ht rCVerfed - Xynphid- 

duftlfV/ . Tl the v,nes; itis a!ittlc <l”ft, like the 

fog forth.* * Wh ‘ Ch gr ° WS Up ° n ^ Clufter ’ in the ri , rfl com - 

hea^TgSla^rfi^ 3 k’ antICOf ^ ^^-f^Vp^hii 

3 S 3 ™ 1 ™ °f bents, kingcups, and maidenhair. 
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ToB^, 

pm by ZiiXr VroS e «ffifaS. fenfid ° n a " d ° C “ y 

Whirl ' K gS a , fl r al f C that t0 the firc is brought, 
u hlch harmJefs lay with cold benumm'd before. 

S Th L W ‘ nd L bl0W m ° ift and keenfihf^it'us^k 2 ’ ^ 

M r len T n l *' Eton's Paradife Lofl , b x / ,ofin 
My fincivs flackcn, and an icy ftiftnefs ’ • 6 9 * 

Bcnums my blood. 1 

It feizes upon the 


nenums my Wood. ' n ; , „ 

It feizes upon the vitals 1 , . */ en ham s Sophy. 
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™<'d with cold ? 
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making an memon 111 a tree, whoic leaves iiiiuuun. 

lemon tree. It is of a ycllowifh colour, an agrerab e feent, 
it melts eafily, and is of three forts. 1 i:e firft, which is 
efteenied the bell, comes from Siam, and is called a/nyrdaloides, 
being interfperfed with white fpots, refembling broken almonds. 
The fecond is black, and very odoriferous ; it drops from 
young trees, and comes from Sumatra. The third is alfo 
black, but lefs odoriferous, and is found in Java and Sumatra. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

The liquor we have diftillcd from benzoin, is fubjcct to fre- 
quent viciffltudes of fluidity and firmnefs. Boyli. 

Benzoin Tree. See Benjamin Tree. 

ToBepa'int. v. a. [(torn paint.] To cover with paint. 

Thou know’ll, the mafk of night is on my face, 

Elfe would a maiden blufh brpaint my cheek. 

Shakefp. Romeo and jfulict. 

To Bepi'nch; v. a. [from pinch.] To mark with pinches. 

In theif Tides, arms, Ihoulders, all bepincht , 

Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to ftart out. 

Chapman's Iliad. 

To Bepi'ss. v. a. [from pifs.] To wet with urine. 

One caufed, at a feaft, a bagpipe to be played, which made 
the knight bepifs himfelf, to the great diverfion of all then pre- 
fent, as well as eonfufion of himfelf. Derham's Phyfico-Theol. 
To BEQUE'ATH. v. a. [cpip, Sax. a will.] To leave by will 
to another. 

She had never been difinherited of that goodly portion, 
which nature had fo liberally bequeathed to her." ’ Sidney'. 
Let’s choofe executors, and talk of wills ; 

And yet not fo — for what can we bequeath , 

Save our depofed bodies to the ground ? Shakefp. Richard II. 
My father bequeath'd me by will but a poor thouiand crowns. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
Methuiks this age feems refolved to bequeath pofterity fonie- 
what to remember it. Glanville's Sccpjis, c. 21. 

For you, whom beft I love and value mod, 

But to your fort' ice I bequeath my ghoft. Dryden s Fables. 
I! E qu e'a t h M E n t. n.f. [from bequeath.] A legacy. DiSl. 
Beqjj'est. n. f [from bequeath.] Something left by will ; a 
legacy. 

He claimed the crown to himfelf ; pretending an adoption, 
or bequejl, of the kingdom unto him by the Confeflor. 

Hale's Common Law of England. 
1 o Bera ttle. *. [from rattle.] To rattle off; to make 
a none at in contempt. 

7 hefe are now the falhion, and fo berattle the common ftage, 
fo they call them, that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid ^of 

B an r S rC / CarCC , COme thither * Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Berberry, n. f. [berber u, fometimes written barberry, which 
fee ] A berry of a fharp tafte, ufed for Dickies. 7 

Some never ripen to be fweet,as tamarinds, berberries, crabs, 
~ m’pp/4 vr Bacon's Natural Hifiory , N° 64 4. 

Saxom] AVE ' P reter - 1 bereaved, or bereft. [bcjieopaJ, 

" h ^ ,he p** * 

Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 

Oiily my blood fpeaks to you in my veins. Shakefp. M. ofV 
I hat when thou com ft to kneel at Henry’s fee^ 1 ' 
Thou may ft bereave him of his wits with wonder 

There was never a prince 

hne“ StaT 1 * " e * b “ n m 

*“ rcady tni " s 

./ revealed rigien too , 

2. Sometimes it is ufed without of. Bentley's Seitnons. 

tit) . , Bereave me not, 

• hereon I ive ! tby gentle looks, thy aid, 

... >y c °unfel, ui this uttermoft diftrefi. Parad T r,n l 

3 . To take awa/ from. rarad. Lo/i, b. x. 

t. y°f v imereft ^ thofe territories 

is Utterly bereft you, all i» loft. Shake ft Henr. V T * •• 

Berk avcment. n.f. t f tora j 
BeRe'ft : part, pajf.oi bereave. ^ c P™aUon. D,D. 

7 he chief of either fide, bereft of life, 

Ur yielded to the' foe, concludes the llrife r> , , „ 
Berg. See Burrow. ’ D'jdcn s Fab. 

Be'rgamot. n.f [ bergamottc , Fr.] 

eflence rubbed into it. ^ acc °, with a little of the 

Be'rgmaster. n. f. f from b^^ e 
hff, or chief officer, a m „„g Tta ' W - 
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Be'rgmote. n.f. [of bcpj, a mountain, and mote, a meeting, 
Saxon.] A court held upon a hill for deciding controverfies 
among the Derbyfhire miners. Blount. 

To Berhy'mf.. v. a. [from rhyme. ] To celebrate in rhyme, or 
verfes : a word a'" contempt. 

Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow’d in: Laura to 
his lady was but a kitchen wench ; marry, lhc had a better 
love to berhyme her. Shakefp. Romeo end Juliet. 

I fought no homage from the race that write ; 

I kept, like Afian monarchs, from their fight : 

Poems I heeded, now berhymed fo long. 

No more than thou, great George ! a birthday fong. Pope. 
Berli'k. n. f. [from Berlin , the city- where they were full made.] 

A coach of a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all ! 

Nor think your verfes ftcrling. 

Though with a golden pen you fcrawl. 

And fcribble in a berlin. Swift. 

BERME. n.f. [Fr. In fortification.] A fpacc of ground three, 
four, or five feet wide, left without between the foot of the 
rampart and the fide of the mote, to prevent the earth from 
falling down into the mote ; and fometimes it is palifadoed. . 

Harris. 

To Bero'b. v. a. [from rob.] To rob; to plunder; to wrong 
any, by taking away fomething from him by Health or vio- 
lence. 

She faid, ah dearcfl lord ! what evil ftar 
On you hath frown’d, and pour’d his influence bad. 

That of yourfelf you thus berobbed are. Fairy Queen, b. viii. 
BE'RRY. n.f. [bejug, Sax. from bejun, to bear.] Any fmall 
fruit, with many feeds or fmall ftones. 

She fmote the ground, the which ftraight forth did yield 
A fruitful olive tree, with berries fpread. 

That all the gods admir’d. Spenf MuiopoUnos. 

The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle. 

And wholefome berries thrive and ripen beft, 

Neighbour’d by fruit of bafeft quality. Shakefp. Henry \ . 
To Be'rry. v. n. [from the noun.] 1 o bear berries. 
Be'rr.Y-I5EARIN’G Cedar, [cedrus baccifera.] 

The leaves arc fquamofc, fomewhat like thofeof thecyprels. 
The katkins, or male flowers, are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruit on the fame tree. The fruit is a berry, inclof- 
iiw three hard feeds in each. The fpecies are, i . I he yellow 
berry-bearing cedar. 2. The Phoenician cedar. Thefe trees are 
propagated by fowing their berries, which are brought from t ie 
Streights, in boxes of light fandy earth ; but they are at pi c- 
fent very rare, and only to be found in fomc curious old collec- 
tions. The wood is of great ufe in the Levant, is large tim- 
ber, and may be thought the fhittim-wood mentioned in the 
Scripture, of which many of the ornaments to the famous tem- 
ple of Solomon were made. It is accounted excellent for carv- 
ing, and efteemed equal almoft to any fort of timber for its 
durablencls. 

Be'rry-bearinc Orach. See Mulberry blight. 

Bert, is the fame with our bright-, in the Latin, lUufiris and 
clams. So Robert, eternally famous, bright -, Sigbert, famous 
eonquercur. And fhe who was termed by the German i Bertha, 
was by the Greeks called Eudcxta, as is obferved by Lintprandus. 
Of the fame fort were thefe, Phecdrus, Ep, Isamus, Pbohus, 
Lampridius, Fulgentius, llluflrtus. Gibfin s Camden. 

Berth, n.f [with failors.] See Birth. , ,, 

Be'rtram n.f [pyrethrum, Lat.] A fort of herb, called alfo 

Be'rv'l." m j:\beryllus, Lat.] A kind of precious ftone. 

May thv billows roul afliore 

The beryl and the golden ore. °"’ 

The beryl of our lapidaries is only a fine fort of cornelian, 
of a more deep bright red, fometimes with a caft of yellow, 

and more tranfparent than the common cornelian. 

WoodwartTs Method of Foffds. 

To Bfscre'en. [from fcrcen.] To cover with a fereen ; 

to fhclter ; to conceal. 

What man art thou, that thus he fere end in night. 

So ftumbleft on mv counfel ? Shakefp. Romeo andjulut. 
To Bese'ech. prefc I befought, I have brought, [from T c- 

i. To emreaT^to Tu^cate ; to implore; fometimes before a 

^iTreeeh you, Sir, pardon me; it is only a letter from my 
hrnthcr tl n t I have not all over-read. Shakefp. King Lear . 

I t,ffb thee for my ton Onefimus. whom I 

my bonds. , . , 

I, in the anguifh of my heart, befecch yo ..... , p . 

T “<,St the* dreadful pirpofe of you, foul. Mtfi. , Cat,. 

i To bee; toafk; before a thing. 

2 ’ S But Eve fell humble, and befought 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. Per. Ltjl, J. : t. 
El kmc to them, I h,f«* -you, pat.ence, whdiH 
foeak fomething to out felves here prefent. , . 

ToCrtM. «*,. tfearWu, Dutch.] Tobecome; .0 be fit; 

” Whin formof fpccch, or behaviour, Ufttmab us in our pray- 


ers to Almighty God ? Hooker, b. v. ■>>. 

Th : s overfight 

Befeems thee not, in whom fucli virtues fpring. 

Fairfax , b. i. flanz. 78. 
Verona’s ancient citizens 
Caft by their brave befeeming ornaments. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
What thoughts he had, befeems not me to fay ; 

Though fomc furmife he went to faft and pray. Dryden. 
Bese'en. particip. [from bcfie. Skinner. This word I have only 
found in Spenfer .] Adapted ; adjufted ; becoming. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen. 

Armed in antique robes down to the ground. 

And fad habiliments, right well befeen. Fairy £>ueen, l. i. 
To Bese't. v. a. pret. I befet ; I have befet. [beyiiran. Sax.] 

1. To befiege; to hem in; to inclofe, as with a fiege. 

Follow him that’s fled ; 

The thicket is befet, he cannot ’fcape. Shakef. T. G. of Ver. 

Now, Caefar, let thy troops befet our gates, 

And barr each avenue 

Cato /hall open to himfelf a paflage. Addifon’s Cato. 

I know thou look’ft on me, as on a wretch 
Befet with ills, and cover’d with misfortunes. Addif Cate. 

2. To embarrafs ; to perplex ; to entangle without any means of 
efcape. 

Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard befet. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Thus Adam, fore befet, rcply’d. Milton s Par. Lojl, b. x. 
Sure, or I read her vifage much amifs. 

Or grief befets her hard. Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

We be in this world befet with fundry unealinefles, diftradled 
with different defires. Locke. 

3. To waylay ; to furround. 

Draw forth thy weapon ; we’re befet with thieves ; 

Refcue thy miftrefs. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

The only righteous in a world perverfc, 

And therefore hated, therefore fo befet 
With foes, for daring fingle to be juft. Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 
True fortitude I take to be the quiet pofleffion of a man’s fdf, 
and an undifturbed doing his duty, whatever evil befets, or dan- 
ger lies in his way. Locke. 

4. To fall upon ; to harrafs. 

But they him fpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him bejet 
With ftrokes of mortal ftecl. Fairy Qrieen, b. ii. cant, ii; 
To Beshre'w. v. a. [The original of this word is fomewhat ob- 
feure ; as it evidently implies to wijb ill, fomc derive it from 
befehryen. Germ, to enchant. Topfel, in his Book of Animals, 
deduces it from the Jhrew moufe , an animal, fays he, fo poiso- 
nous, that its bite is a fevere curfe. A. Jhrew likewife fignifies 
a fcolding woman ; but its origin is not known.] 

1 . To wifh a curfe to. 

Nay, quoth the cock ; but I bejhrew us both, 

If I believe a faint upon his oath. Dryden s Fables* 

2. To happen ill to. 

Bejhrew thee, coufin, which did’ft lead me forth 
Of that fweet way I was in to defpair. Shakefp. Richard U. 

Now much bejhrew my manners, and my pride. 

If Hermia meant to fay Lyfandcr lied. Shakefp. 

Besi'de. > [from be fide.] 

Besi des, y 1 

1. At the fide of another; near. 

Befide the hearfe a fruitful palmtrec grows. 

Ennobled fince by this great funeral. Fairfax, 7 2 - 

He caufcd me to fit down befide him. Bacoris A. Atlantis. 

At his right hand, Viftory . 

Sat eagle-wing’d : befide him hung his bow. Par. Lojl, b. vi. 
Fair Lavinia fled the fire 

Before the gods, and ftood befide her fire. Dryden s /Encid. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 

Fair is the daify that befide her grows. Gay s Pajhrals. 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Befide the falls of fountains. 

Unheard, unknown, ^ 

He makes his moan. 1 

2. Over and above. 

Doubtlcfs, in man there is a nature found, 

^ We may be fure there were great numbers of We and 
learned men, befide thofe whofc names are ...Ac ; chnft.an 
cords, who took care to 

Precepts of morality, befides the natund corruption of our 
tempers, are abilraacd from >^offen e.^ ^ the Geergicks- 

3. Not according to, though not contrary ; as wc lay, ome 
things are befide nature, fome are contrary to . n ^ re - 

The Stoicks did hold a necclTary connexion of caufcs , 
thev believed, that God doth a* prater V contra ™turam, 
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fibs and a^ainft nature. Bramhall againfi iUbet. 

J To fay a thing is a chance, as it relates to fccond caufcs, l.g- 
nificsm. more, than that there are fomc events befide the know- 
ledge, purpofe, expeSation, and power ot lecond caufes. South 
Providence often difpofos of things by a method befide, and 

above the difcovcrics of man’s reafon. 6 , 

It is befide mv prefent bufinefs to enlarge upon this Ipecula- 

tion. # . 

4. Out of; in a ftate of deviating from. 

You are too wilful blame* 

And, fince your coming here, have done JT .. r 

Enough to put him quite befides his patience. Shakejp. M. 1 ■ 
Of vagabonds wc fay. 

That they are ne’er befide their way. Hudibras, cant. 1. 
Thefe may ferve as landmarks, to thew what lies in the di- 
reft way of truth, or is quite befides it. Locke. 

c. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of ; as, befide himfelf ; out or 
the order of rational beings ; out of his wits. 

They be carried befides themfelves , to whom the dignity of 
publick prayer doth not difeover fomewhat more fitnefs in men 
of gravity, than in children. Hooker , b. ii. § 3 1 * 

“ Only be patient, till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, befide themfelves with fear. Shakefp. J ■ Caf 
Fcftus faid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art befide thyj< If : 
much learning doth make thee mad. Aits, xxvi. 24. 

£ ESIDE ’ ladv. 

Besides, j 

1. More tli an that ; over and above. 

If Caflio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly ; and, befides , the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there ftand I in peril. 

Befides , you know not, while you here attend, 

Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dryden' s /. En . 

That man that doth not know thole things, which are of ne- 
cefiity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know befides. Ttllotfon , farm. i. 

Some wondered, that the Turk never attacks this treafury. 
But, befides, that he has attempted it formerly with no fuccefs, 
it is certain the Venetians keep too watchful an eye. 

Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

2. Not in this number ; beyond this clals ; not included here. 

And die men faid unto Lot, haft thou here any befides ? 

Genejis , xix. 12. 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all die world befides, 
mult keep faith among themfelves. Locke. 

All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
In the fmall circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all befide as much an empty /hade, 

An Eugene living, as a Caefar dead. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

And dead, as living, ’tis our author’s pride 
Still to charm thofe who charm the world befide. Pope. 

Besi'dery. n.f. A fpecies of pear, which fee. 

To Besi'ece. v. a. [from fiege.] To beleaguer; to lay fiege 
to ; to befet with armed forces ; to endeavour to win a town 
or fortrefs, by furrounding it with an army, and forcing the 
defendants, cidicr by violence or famine, to give admiflion. 

And lie (hall befiege thee ill all thy gates, until thy high and 
fenced walls come down. Deut. xxviii. 52. 

The queen, with all the northern earls and lords. 

Intend hero to befiege you in your caftle. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Besi'eger. n.f. [trom befiege.] One employed in a fiege. 
There is hardly a town taken, in the common forms, where 
the befiegers have not the worfe of the bargain. Swift. 

To Bkslu beer. v. a. [from fiulbcr.] Todawb; to fmear. 

He perfuaded us to tickle our nofes with fpeargrafs, and make 
them bleed ; and then befiuhber out garments with it, and fwear 
it was the blood of true men. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

To Besme'ar. v. a. [from fmear.] 

1. i o bedawb ; to overfpread with fomething that fticks on. 

He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 

Befmear d with precious balm, whofe virtuous might 
Did heal his wounds. Fairy £hteen, b. i. cant. ii. 

1 hat face of his I do remember well ; 

Yet when I law it laft, it was befmear d 
AsbhckasVukan. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

r lrlt Moloch ! horrid king ! befmear' d with blood 
Ol human facrifice, and parents tears. Paradife Lofi, b. i. 

Her fainting hand let fall the fword, befmear' d 
Wrth blood. Sir J. Denham. 

Her gulbing blood the pavement all befmear' d. Dr\den. 
To foil; to foul. J 

My honour would not let ingratitude 
So much befmear it. - Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Besaii rch. v. a. To foil ; to difcolour. 

Perhaps he loves you now. 

And now no foil of cautcl doth btfmirch 
Tlie virtue of his will. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
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2 To harden or dry In fmofce. Coo*. 

To Rfsmu t. v. a. [from fnmt . J 1 o DiacKwi wui» 

2 ?som n. f [bej-m, be/ma, Saxon.] An mftrument to .weep 

W Bacon commended an old man that fold befotns : ?. proud 
young fellow came to him for a bej'om upon truft ; the old mar 
faid, borrow of thy back and belly, they will never a/k thee a- 
gain ; I /hall dun thee every day. Bacon s 

I will lweep it with the befim of deftrudbon, faith the Lor 
ofholls Ifaiah, xiv. 22. 

ToBe 0 so'rt. z-. 17. [from fort.] To fuit; to fit; to become. 
Such men as may befort your age. 

And know themfelves and you. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Beso'rt. n.f [from the verb.] Company; attendance; train. 
I crave fit difpofition for my wife. 

With fuch accommodation and befort, 

As levels with her breeding. Shakefp. Othello. 

To Beso't. v. a. [from fit.] 

1. To infatuate ; to ftupify ; to dull ; to take away the fenfes. 

Swinifh gluttony 

Ne’er looks to heav’n amidft his gorgeous fcaft, 

But, with befitted bafe ingratitude. 

Crams and blafphemes his feeder. Mtlton. 

Or fools befitted with their crimes, 

That know not how to fhift betimes. Hudibras, p. 111. c. n. 
He is befitted, and has loft his reafon ; and what then can 
there be for religion to take hold of him by. South. 

2. To make to doat. 

Paris, you fpeak 

Like one befitted on your fweet delights. 

Shakejp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Truft not thy beauty ; but reftore the prize. 

Which he, befitted on that face and eyes. 

Would rend from us. Dryden' s Fables, 

Beso'ught. [part. pajfive of befiech-, which fee.] 

Haftcn to appeafe 
Th’ incenfed Father, and th’ incenfed Son, 

While pardon may be found, in time befought. 

Milt. Paradife Lojl , b. v. 1 . 848. 
To Bespa'ngle. v. a. [from fpangle.] To adorn with fpan- 
glcs ; to bcfprinklc with fomething /hining. 

Not Berenice’s locks firft rofe fo bright. 

The heav’ns bejpangling with di/hevell’d light. Pope. 

To Bespa'tter. v. a. [from fpatter.] To loil by throwing 
filth ; to fpot or fprinkle with dirt or water. 

Thofe who will not take vice into their bofoms, /hall yet 
have it befpatter theirfaces. Government of the Tongue, § 5. 

His weapons are the fame which women and children ufe ; 
a pin to fcratch, and a fquirt to befpatter. Swift , lett. lxix- 

Fair Britain, in the monarch bleft. 

Whom never fa&ion could befpatter. Swift. 

To Bespa'wl. v. a. [from fpawl.] To dawb with fpittle. 

To Bespe'ak. v. a. I befpoke, or befpake ; I have befpoke, or be- 
fpoien. [from fpeak.] 


1. 


2 . 


w 9 ur g a y nefs > al 'd our gilt, are all befmrch'd 

To B esmoW Y marCh ir S ' n V He f a i nful field * Shakefp. Henry V 
1 K . R ' v - a - [from finoke.] 

1 o foul with linoke. 


To order, or entreat any thing beforehand, or againft a future 
time. 

If you will marry, make your loves to me ; 

My lady is befpoke. Shakefp. King Lear . 

Here is the cap your wor/hip did lefpeak. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
When Baboon came to Strutt’s eftate, his tradclmen waited 
upon him, to befpeak his cuftom. Arbuthnot's Hifi. off. Bull. 

A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and accordingly many 
thoufand copies were befpoke. Swift. 

I. To make way by a previous apology. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by fo te- 
dious a befpeaking of him. " Dryden. 

J. To forebode ; to tell fomething beforehand. 

Thy ftarted fears befpoke dangers, and formed ominous prog- 
nofticb, in order to fcare the allies. Swift, Exarmn. N J 45. 
/•I® fpeak to ; to addrcls. This fenfe is chiefly poetical. 

With hearty words her knight /he ’gan to chear. 

And, in her modeft manner, thus befpake. 

Dear knight. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. i. flanz. 8. 

At length with indignation thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the powers befpoke. Dryden. 

Then ftaring on her with a ghaftly look. 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen befpoke. Dryden. 

5. To betoken; to fhew. 

When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had fo little of 
the figure of a man, that it bej'poke him rather a monlter. Locke. 
He has difpatch’d me hence, 

W ith orders that befpeak a mind compos’d. Addifons Cato 
Bespeakeu. n.f. [from befpeak.] He that befpeaks any thing* 
They mean not with love to the befpeaker of the work, but 
delight in the work itfelf. JVottons Archi tenure 

or (i,o? "*** To mark with fpccklesi 

To Bespe'w. v. a. [from fpew.] To dawb with fpew or vomit. 
To Bespi'ce. v. a. [from fpice.] To feafon witfafpii 
. Thou might’ll befpice a cup 

1 o give mine enemy alafting wink. Shakefp. Winter* sTale. 

To 
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To Bespi't. v. a. I bcfpat, or befpit ; I have befpit, or bcfpitten. 
[from /pit.'] To dawb with fpittle. 

Bespo'ke. [irreg. particip. from befoeak ; which fee.] 

To Bhspo't. v. a. [from fpot.] To mark with fpots. 

Mildew refts on the wheat, befpotting the ftalks with a dif- 
ferent colour from the natural. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

T o Bespr e'ad. v. a. [from fpread .] To fpread over; to co- 
ver over. 

His nuptial bed. 

With curious needles wrought, and painted flowers bejpread. 

Dryden. 

The globe is equally befpread ; fo that no place wants proper 
inhabitants. Derham’s Phyftco-Theology. 

To Bespri'nkle. v. a. [from fprinkle.] To fprinkle over ; to 
fcatter over. 

He indeed, imitating the father poet, whofe life he had alfo 
written, hath befprinkled his work with many fabulofities. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. i. c. 8. 

A purple flood 

Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood : 

The bed bcj'prinkles , and bedews the ground. Dryden. 

To Bespu'tter. v. a. [from fp utter.] ' To fputter over fo’me- 
thing ; to dawb any thing by ("puttering, or throwing out fpit- 
tle upon it. 

Best. adj. thcfuperlative from good, [ber, betepa, betyr, good, 
better, belt, Saxon.] 

1. Mod good ; that which has good qualities in the higheft de- 
gree. 

And he will take your fields, even the bejl of them, and give 
them to his fervants. i Samuel, viii. 14. 

When the bejl things are not poflible, the beft may be made 
Of thofe that are. Hooker , b. v. § 9. 

When he is bejl , he is a little more than a man ; and when 
he is word, he is a little better than a beaft. Shakcfp. M. of Ven. 

I think it a good argument to fay, the infinitely wife God 
hath made it fo : and therefore it is bejl. But it is too much 
confidence of our own wifdom, to fay, I think it bejl, and 
therefore God hath made it fo. Locke. 

An evil intention perverts the bejl adbions, and makes them 
fins. Addifon. Spectator, N° 213. 

2. The bejl. The utmoft power ; the ftrongclt endeavour ; the 
mod; the higheft perfection. 

I profefs not talking : only this, 

Let each man do his bejl. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

The duke did his bejl to come down. Bacon’s War with Sp. 
He does this to the bejl of his power. Locke. 

My friend, faid he, our fport is at the bejl. Addif. Ovid. 

3. To make the bejl. To carry to its greateft perfection ; to im- 
prove to the utmoft. 

Let there be freedom to carry their commodities where they 
may make the bejl of them, except there be fome fpecial caufc 
of caution. Bacon. 

His father left him an hundred drachmas; Alnafchar, in or- 
der to make the bejl of it, laid it out in glafles. Addifon. Spelt. 

We fet fail, and made the bejl of our way, till we were . 
forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. Addifon on Italy. 

Best. aiv. [from well.] In the higheft degree of goodnefs. 

He (hall dwell in that place where he fhall choofe in one of 
thy gates, where it liketh him bejl. Dcut. xxiii. 16. 

Best is fometimes ufed in compolition. 

Thefe latter bcjl-be-trujl-fpies had fome of them further in- 
ftruCIions, to draw oft" the beft friends and fervants of Perkin, 
by making remonftranccs to them, how weakly his enterprise 
and hopes were built. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the chriftian religion 
difeovers itfelf to be the moft generous and bejlnatured inftitu- 
tion that ever was in the world. Tillotfon,fermon v. 

To Besta'in. v. a. [from fain.] To mark with ftains; to 
fpot. 

We will not line his thin befained cloke 
With our pure honours. Shakcfp. King John. 

To Beste'ad. v. a. I befed ; I have befed. [from Jlead.] 

1. To profit. 

Hence vain deluding joys. 

The brood of folly, without father bred. 

How little you bejlead. 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. Milton. 

2. To treat ; to accommodate. 

And they fhall pafs through it hardly befcad, and hungry. 

Ifaiah, viii. 21. 

Be'stial. adj. [from beajl.] 

1. Belonging to a beaft, or to the clafs of bealts. 

His wild difordcr’d walk, his haggard eyes^ 

Did all the bejlial citizens furprize. Dryden s Hind and P . 

2. Having the qualities of beads ; brutal ; below the dignity of 

rcafon or humanity ; carnal. . . 

I have loft the immortal part of myfelf, and what remains is 
bejlial. Sh “ k ‘fP - Othello. 

Moreover, urge his hateful luxury. 

And beftial appetite, in change of lull. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

For thofe, the race of Ifracl oft forfook 
Their living ftrength, and, unfrequented, left 
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His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bellial pods n 


btjlial gods. 

1 he things promifed arc not grofs and carnal, fuch asd^J 
court and gratify the moft beftial part of us. Decay of p 2 

Best, a LIITY. n f [from beftial] The quality of 1 Uh 7 ' 
gcneracy from human nature. ' U 

What can be a greater abfurdity, than to aflirm btflialxu to 
be the eflcnce of humanity, and darknefs the center of li ? ht ? 

r, , Arbuthnot and P ope' s Mart. Scriblerui 

lo'^hunumity ^ ^ L] Brutally ; a manner £ 

T ° v.a. preter. I beftuck, I have btjluck. [from fid l 

1 o ttick over with any thing ; to mark any thing by infixing 
points or fpots here and there. ° 

Truth fhall retire, 

Bejluch with fland’rous darts; and works of faith 
Rarely be found. Milt. Par. Lo/l, />. xii / «-,A 

To Besti'r. v. a. [from fir.] ' 

1. I o put into vigorous aftion. It is feldom ufed otherwife than 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

As when men wont to watch 
On duty, fleeping found by whom they dread, 

Rouze and bejlir thcmfelves ere well awake. Milton. 

Bejlirs her then, and from each tender ftalk 
TV hatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields, 

She gathers. ‘ Par. Loft, b.n 

But, as a dog that turns the fpit, 

Bejlirs himfelf \ and plies his feet 
'I o climb the wheel, but all in vain. 

His own weight brings him down again. Httdilras, p. ii. c. iii. 
What aileth them, that they muft needs bejlir thcmfelves to 
get in air, to maintain the creature’s life? Ray on Creation. 

2. It is ufed by Shakefpeare with a common word. 

I am fcarce in breath, my lord. — No marvel you have fo be- 
jlir red your valour, you cowardly rafeal ! Shakefp. King Lear. 

To BES TOW . v. a. [ bjleden , Dutch.] 

1. To give ; to confer upon. 

All men would willingly have yielded him praife ; but liis 
nature was fuch as to bejiow it upon himfelf, before any could 
give it. Sidney. 

All the dedicate things of the houfc of the Lord did they bt- 
fow upon Baalim. 2 Cloron. xxiv. 7. 

Sir Julius Casfar had, in his office, the difpofition of the fix 
darks places ; which he had befowed to fuch perfons as he 
thought fit. Clarendon. 

2. To give as charity. 

Our Saviour doth plainly witnefs, that there fhould not be 
as much as a cup of cold water befowed for his fake, without re- 
ward. Hooker, b. ii. § 8. 

And though he was unfatisfied in getting. 

Which was a fin ; yet in bef owing, madam. 

He was moft princely. Shakefp. Hemy VIII. 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the pow’rful takes not, he bejhnvs. Dryden. 

You always exceed expectations : as if yours was not your 
own, but to bejiow on wanting merit. Dryden s Fables, Dcd. 

3. To give in marriage. 

Good rev’rcnd father, make my perfon yours ; 

And tell me how you would bjlow yourfclf. Shakefp. 

I could have beftowed her upon a fine gentleman, who ex- 
tremely admired her. Taller, N 5 75. 

4. To give as a prefent. 

Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw. 

And fat of victims which his friends befow. Dryden. 

5. To apply. 

The fea was not the duke of Marlborough’s element ; other- 
wife the whole force of the war would infallibly have been be- 
Jlowed there. Swift. 

6. To lay out upon. 

And thou fhalt befow that money for whatfoever thy foul 
lufteth after, for oxen, for fheep, or tor wine. Dcut. xiv. 2b. 

7. To lay up; to flow; to place. 

And when he came to the tower, he took them from their 
hand, and befowed them in the houfe. 2 Kings, v. 24. 

Besto'wer. n.f [from bejiow.] Giver; he that confers any 
thing; difpofer. 

They all agree in making one fupreme God ; and that there 
are fcveral beings that are to be worihipped under him; fome as 
the bejlowersof thrones, but fubordinate to the Supreme. Sh///”?/- 

Bestra'ught. particip. [Of this participle I have not found the 
verb ; by analogy we may derive it from bef rail ; perhaps it is 
corrupted from dijlraught,] DiftraCted; mad; out of ones 
fenfes ; out of one’s wits. 

Afk Marian, the fat alewife, if ftie knew me not. What . 
I am not bjlraught. Shakefp. Tam. the Smew. 

To Bestre'w. v. a. particip. pafl". bef raved, or befrown. [from 
frew.] 'Fo fprinkle over. 

So thick befrown. 

Abject and loft lay thefe, covering the flood. Par. Lof, b- <• 

To Bestri'de. v. a. 1 bejlrid ; 1 have bejlrid, or bef ridden, [from 
fride.] , . 

I . To ftride over any thing ; to have any thing between one s^lcg^ 


Milton's Paratlif Lof,b. i. /. 47 j 
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Whv man, he dotli bef ride the narrow world 
Li J&u’,. , Shaktfp. Jultul Cafar- 

Make him bef ride the ocean, and mankind 
Afk his confent, to ufe the fea and wind. /; * 

9 To ftep over. 

2 ‘ That I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances mv rapt heart, 

Than when I firft my wedded miftrefs faw 

Bef ride my threfhold. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

9. It is often ufed of riding. . 

J He bef rides the lazy pacing clouds. 

And fails upon the bofom of the air. Shakefp. Rom. arid fid. 

That horfc, that thou fo often haft bef rid: 

That horfc, that I fo carefully have drefs’d. Shake/p. A. II. 

Venetians do not more uncouthly ride,. 

Than did their lubber Hate mankind bef ride. Dryden. 

The bounding fteed you pompoufly bef ride, 

Shares with his lord the pleafure and the pride. Pope. 

4. It is ufed fometime3 of a man ftanding over fomething which 
he defends. 

He bejlrid 

An o’erprefs’d Roman, and i’ th’ conful’s view 
Slew three oppofers : Tarquin’s fell" he met. 

And ftruck him on his knee. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let us rather 

Hold faft the mortal fword ; and, like good men, 

Bef ride our downfaln birthdom. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

If thou fee me down in the battle, and bef ride me, fo ; ’tis 
a point of friendfhip. Shakefp. Henry IV . p. i. 

He doth bef ride a bleeding land, 

Gafping for life, under great Bolingbrokc. Shak. Henry IV. 
To Bestu'd. v. a. [from Jl'.td.] To adorn with ftuds, or (bill- 
ing prominences. 

Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep. 

And fo befui with ftars, that they below 
Would grow inur’d to light. Milton. 
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So would I, faid th’ enchanter, glad and fain 



original wager.] A wager ; fomething laid to be won upon 
certain conditions. 

The hoary fool, who many days 
Has ftruggl’d with continu’d forroWj 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays 

The defp’rate bet upon tomorrow. Prior. 

His pride was in piquette, 

Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. Pope. 

To Bet. v. a. [from the noun.] To wager; to ftakc at a 
wager. 

He drew a good bow : and dead ? John of Gaunt loved him 
well, and betted much upon his head. Shakefp. HenrylV . p, ii. 
He flies the court for want of clothes, 

Cries out ’gainft cocking, fince he cannot bet. B. Johnfon. 

The god, unhappily engag’d, 

Complain’d, and figh’d, and cry’d, and fretted. 

Loft ev’ry earthly tiling he betted. Prior. 

Bet. The old preterite of beat. 

He ftaid for a better hour, till the hammer had wrought and 
bet the party more pliant. Bacon's Henry VII. 

ToBeta'jce. v. a. preter. I betook-, part pafl". betaken, [from 
take.] 

1. To take ; to feize : an obfolete fenfe. 

Then to his hands that writ he did betake. 

Which he difclofing read. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. xii. f. 25. 

2. To have rccourfc to ; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

The adverfe party betaking itfelf to fuch praflices as men em- 
brace, when they behold things brought to defperate extremi- 

ties - Hooker, b. iv. § 14. 

Thou tyrant ! 

Do not repent thefe things ; for they arc heavier 
Than all thy woes can ftir: therefore betake thee 
Toaiothing but defpair. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

I he reft, in imitation, to like arms 
, Betook them, and the neighb’ring hills up tore. 

_ • . Milton's Paradife Lof, b. vi. /. 663. 

3. I 0 apply ; with the reciprocal pronoun. J 

With cafe fuch fond chimeras we purfue. 

As fancy frames for fancy to fubduc : 

But when ourfdves to action we betake, 

It Ihuns the mint, like gold that chymifts make. Dryden 
t] A J “X nervations have been the light whereby I have h.l 
therto fteerd my courfe, fo I here betake myfclf to them again 

To m „« , t „ remove. *'" W ‘ 

Soft Ihe withdrew ; and, like a wood nymph light. 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 7 * 

Betook her to the groves. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. /. 3S0. 
p , , „ ‘ lc y both betook them fevcral wavs ; 

Tn RcT / t0 dcftr ° y ’ Milton ’ s Paradife Loft, b.x l Gin 

to give. E M ‘ V ' *- fr ° m tUm ^ T 0 brin 2 i to bellow j 

Vol. L 
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Beteern to you his fword, you to defend ; 

But that this weapon’s pow’r I well have- kend, 

To be contrary to the work that yc intend. Fairy -sj n « 
Belike for want of rain ; which I could well 
Beteern them from the tempeft of mine eyes. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 

To Bethink v. a. I bethought-, I have bethought, [from think.] 
To recal to reflection ; to bring back to confideration, or re- 
collection. It is generally ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; 
and of before the fubjeCt of thought. 

They were foone’r in danger than they could almoft bethink 
thcmfelves of change. .Wr;ry, b. ii. 

“ I have bethought me of another fault. Shak. Mcaf for Mi 
I, better bethinking myfclf, and miftikmg his determination, 
gave him tills order. Raleigh s hjjcys. 

He himfelf, 

Infatiablc of glory, had loft all : _ 

Yet of another pica bethought him foori. Parad. Regained. 
The nets were laid, yet the birds could never bethink them - 
fives, till hamper'd, and paft recovery. L'Eftrangc. 

Cherippus, then in time yourfclf bethink. 

And what your rags will yield by auction fink. Dryden. 
A little confideration may allay his heat, and make him be- 
think himfelf, whether this attempt be worth the venture. Locke. 
BETHLEHEM, n.f. [See BEDLAM.] An hofpital for lu- 
naticks. 

Be'thlehemite. n.f. [See Bedlamite.] Alunatick; art 
inhabitant of a madhoufe. 

Betho'Oght. particip. [from bethink ; which fee.] 

To Bethra'l. v. a. [from thrall.] To enflavc; to conquer i 
to bring into fubjeefion. 

Ne let that wicked woman Tape away. 

For fhe jt is that did my lord betbrai. Shakefp. King John. 
To Bethd'mp. v. a. [from thump.] To beat; to lay blows 
upon : a ludicrous word. 

I was never fo bethumpt with words. 

Since firft I call’d my brother’s father dad. Shak. King Joint. 
To Beti'de. v . n. pret: It b, -tided, or betid-, part. pafl". betid. 
[from tib, Sax. See Tide.] 

1 . To happen to ; to befal ; to bechance ; whether good or bad. 

Said he then to the Palmer, reverend fire. 

What great misfortune hath betid this knight ? Fairy Queen, 
But fay, if our deliverer up to heav’n 
Muft reafeend, what will betide the few, 

His faithful, left among th’ unfaithful herd. 

The enemies of truth ? Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xft. /. 480, 

2. Sometimes it has /ii. 

Neither' know I, 

What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 

Perplext in all. Shakefp. Cymbeline , 

3. 1 o come to pafs; to fall out ; to happen. 

She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 

T old of a ftrange adventure that betided. 

Betwixt the fox and th’ ape by him mifguided. Speif. Huhbi 
In winter’s tedious nights, fit by the fire 
W ith good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of vvoful ages, long ago betid. Shakcfp. Richard II. 

Let me hear from thee by letters. 

Of thy fucccfs in love ; and what news elfe 

Betideth here in abfence of thy friend. Sh. Two Gent. ofVer. 

4. To become. J 

f If be were dead, what would betide of thee? Sh. Rich. III. 
Betlme. j cdv. [from by and time ; that is, by the proper 
Beti'mes. S time.] 1 

1. Seafonably; early. 

Send fuccours, lords, and flop the rage betime. 

^ Shakefp. Henry VT. p. iu 

I o mcalure life, learn thou betimes , and know 
Toward folid good what leads the neareft way. Par Reg. 

2. Soon ; before long time has pafled. 

Whiles they arc weak, betimes with them contend ; 
t or when they once to perfect ftrength do grow 
Strong wars they make. Fairy Queen, b. ii. V. iv. ft. tm. 
He tires betimes, that fpurs too faft betimes. Sh. Rich. II. 

, , • bC I e , , , omc havc an over early ripenefs in their years, 
which fadeth betimes : thefe are firft, fuch as have brittle' wits, 
the edge whereof is Toon turned. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth • that is 
enter upon a religious courfc betimes 7 rLjbnffJ^t 
Short is the date, alas ! of modern rhvmes ; 

3 . #££?£ to them live iaims - ' p, t" zjfr m 

He that drinks all night, and is hanged betimes in the morn- 
ing, may fleep the founder next day. Sh. Mcfure for Meafure 
I hey rofe betimes in the morning, and ofl?red fieri ficc 


Be'tle. ) . * Mace. iv. 52.- 

Be'tre. J n 'J‘ An Indian plant, ca’led water pepper. Ditf. 

1 o Betoken, v. a. [from token.] 

1. To fignify; to mark ; to reprefent: 

w V know not wherefore chnrrte (brnlj be Ac work, if, n, 

} 8 th.. 
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this time, when they are delivered into God’s own poffeffion, 
ceremonies fit to betoken fuch intents, and to accompany fuch 
actions, be ufual. Hooker, b. v. § 1 2; 

2. 1 6 forefhew ; to prcfignify. 

The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow* 

Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Thom [on's Summer , I. 8o. 

Be tony. n.f. [betonica, Lat.] A plant. 

1 he leaves are green, rough, and crcnated on the edges: the 
flowers are difpofed in a fpike ; the upper creft of the flowet is 
advanced, arid divided into two fegments; the beard, or lower 
part of the flower, is divided into three, and the middle feg- 
ment is bifid ; each flower is, for the moft part, fuccecdcd by 
four naked feeds. The fpecies are, i. Common or wood bo- 
tany. 2. Betony, with a white flower. 3. Greater Danilh betony. 
The firft is very common in woods and Ihndy places, and is 
greatly efteemed as a vulnerary herb. Millar. 

Beto'ok. [irreg. pret. from betake ; which fee.] 

ToBeto'ss. v. a. [from tofs.] Todifturb; to agitate; to put 
into violent motion. 

What faid my man, when my betoffed foul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
To BET RA'Y. v.a. [ trabir , Kr.J 

1 . 1 o give into the hands of enemies by treachery, or breach of 
truft. 

If ye be come to betray me to mine enemies, feeing there is 
no wrong in mine hands, the God of our fathers look thereon, 
and rebuke it. j Chron.x it. 17. 

Jefus faid unto them, the Son of man (hall be betrayed into 
the hands of men. Matt. xvii. 22. 

For fear is nothing clfcbut a betraying of the fuccours which 
reafon offereth. IVifdom, xvii. r 2. 

He was not to be won, cither by promife or reward, to be- 
tray the city. Knollcs’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

2 ‘ I o difeover that which has been entrufted to fecrecy. 

3. T o make known fometbing that were better concealed. 

Be fwift to hear, but be cautious of your tonsuc, left you 
betray your ignorance. IVatts’ s Improvement of the Mind. 

4. To make liable to fall into fomething inconvenient. 

His abilities created in him great confidence ; and this was 
like enough to betray him to great errours, and many enemies. 

King Charles. 

The bright genius is ready to be fo forward, as often betrays 
itfclf into great errours in judgment. IVatts. 

5. To Ihow; to difeover; in a neutral fenfe. 

The Vcian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall, 

And one promifeuous ruin cover all ; 

Nor, after length of years, a Hone betray 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addifon on Italy. 
Betra'yer. n.f. [from betray.] He that betrays ; a traitor. 
The wife man doth fo fay of fear, that it is a betrayer of the 
forces of reafonable underftanding. Hooker , b. v. § 3. 

You call down your courage through fear, the betrayer of 
all fuccours whidi reafon can afford. Sir J. Hayward. 

They are only a few betrayers of their country ; they are to 
purchafe coin, perhaps, at half price, and vend it among us to 
the ruin of the publick. Swift. 

To Betri'm. v. a. [from trim.] To deck; todrefs; to grace; 
to adorn ; to cmbellifli ; to beautify ; to decorate. 

Thy banks with pionied and tulip’d brims. 

Which fpungy April at thy heft betrims , 

T o make cold nymphs chafte crowns. Shakefp. Tempefl. 
To Bhtro'th. v.a. [from troth ; betrowen, Dutch.] 

1. To contract to any one, in order to marriage ; to affiance. 

He, in the firft flower of my frefheft age. 

Betrothed me unto the only heir 

Of a moft mighty king, moft rich and fage. Fairy b. i. 
To her, my lord. 

Was I betrothed , ere I Hermia faw. Shakefp. Midfum. N. Dr. 
By foul’s publick promife fhc 

Was fold then, and betroth'd to Victory. Cowley s Davideis. 

2. To unite any one to another by promife of marriage. 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath 
not taken her ? let him go and return unto his houfe. 

Dent. xx. 7. 

3. To nominate to a bifhoprick, in order to confecration. 

If any perfon be confecrated a bifhopto that church, wherc- 
unto he was not before betrothed , he fhall not receive the habit 
of confecration, as not being canonically promoted. Aylijfe. 
To Betru'st. v. a. [from truft.] To entruft ; to put into the 
power of another, in confidence of fidelity. 

Bctrujl him with all the good, which our own capacity will 
allow us, or his fufficiency encourage us to hope for, either in 
this life, or that to come. G row's Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 5. 

Whatfocver you would bctrujl to your memory, let it be 
difpofed in a proper method. IVatts' s Improvement of the Mind. 
Be'tter. adj. The comparative of good, [her, good, berepa, better , 
Sax.] Having good qualities in a greater degree than fome- 
ihingelfe. Sec GOOD. 

He has a horfe better than the Neapolitan’s ; a better bad 
habit of frowning than the count Palatine. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
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I have feen better faces in my time. 

Than ftand on any fhouldcrs that I fee 
Before me at this inftant. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Having a delire to depart; and be with Chrilt ; which is tC 
better. p ,., . *•“ 

The Better. ‘ ' *' 

1. The fuperiority; the advantage; with the particle of before 
him, or that, over which the advantage is gained. 

f he Corinthians that morning, as the days before, l la d tl„ 

lett f:. Sidney, b. ii. 

I he voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfortunate; yen 
in fuch fort, as doth not break our prefeription, to have had 
the better of the Spaniards. Bacon's IVar with Spain 

Dionyfius, his countryman, in an epiftle to Pompey, after 
an exprcls comparifon, affords him the better cf Thucydides. 

Brown's Vulgar Errztcrs, b. j. c. 8 
You think fit 

T o get the better of me, and you fhall ; 

Since you will have it fo— I will be yours. Southemt. 
The gentleman had always fo much the better of the fatyriftj 
that the perfons touched did not know where to fix their rc- 
fentment. Prior, Preface to bis Poems. 

2 . Improvement ; as, for the better, fo as to improve it 

If I have altered him any where for the better, I muff at the 
fame time acknowledge, that I could have done nothing with- 
out him. Dryden’s Fab. Preface. 

Be'tter . adv. [comparative of well. ] Well, in a greater degree. 
Then it was better with me than now. Hof. vii. 

Better a mechanick rule were ftretched or broken, than a 
great beauty were omitted. Dryd. Virg. Dedication. 

The better to underftand the extent of our knowledge, one 
thing is to be obferved. ~ Locke. 

He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot do better, 
than by confidering to what infinity is attributed. Locke. 

To Be'tter. v.a. [from the noun J . 

1. To improve; to meliorate. 

The very caufe of his taking upon him our nature, was to 
better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof. 

Hooker, b. viii. § 54. 
He is furnifhed with my opinion, which is bettered with his 
own learning. Shakefp. Merchant of Verna. 

Heir to all his lands and goods. 

Which I have better'd, rather than decreas’d. 

Shakefp Taming of the Shrrco. 

But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known. 

With well-tim’d zeal, and with an artful care, 

Reftor’d, and better’d foon, the nice affair. Cowley s David. 
The church of England, the pureft and beft reformed 
chutch in the world; fo well reformed, that it will be found 
eaficr to alter than to better its conftitution. South. 

The Romans took pains to hew out a paflage for thefe lakes, 
to difeharge themfclvcs, for the bettering of the air. AatEfon. 

2. To furpafs; to exceed. 

The works of nature do always aim at that which cannot 
be bettered. Hooker, b. i. § 5. 

He hath born himfelf beyond the promife of his age ; he 
hath, indeed, better bettered expectation, than you mull exped 
of me to tell you. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

What you do 

Still betters what is done ; when you fpeak fwcct, 

I’d have you do it ever. Shakefp. IVmtcr's Tali. 

3. To advance. 

The king thought his honour would fufFer, during a treaty, 
to better a part)'. Bacon's Henry V II. 

Be'tter. n.f. [from the adjective.] Superiour in good- 
nefs. 

T heir betters would be hardly found, if they did not live a- 
mong men, but in a wildernefs by themfelves. Hooker, b. i. 

T he courtefy of nations allows you my better, in that you 
are the firft-born. Shakefp. As you like it. 

That ye thus hofpitably live. 

Is mighty grateful to your betters. 

And makes e’en gods themfelves your debtors. Prior. 

I have fome gold and filver by me, and fhall be able to make 
a fhift, when many of my betters are ftarving. Swift. 

Be'ttor. n.f. [from to bet.] One that lays betts or wa- 

I obferved a ftranger among them, of a genteeler behaviour 
than ordinary ; but notwithftanding he was a very fair bettor, 
nobody would take him up. Addifon. Spoliator, N° 1 20. 

Be'tty. n.f. [probably a cant word, without etymology.] An 

inftrument to break open doors. _ 

Record the ftratagems, the arduous exploits, and the noctur- 
nal fcaladcs of needy heroes, deferibing the powerful f-fh u j 
the artful picklock. Arbutlmot's Hifory off 

Betwe'en. prep, [berpeonan, berpinan, Saxon; from the ori- 
ginal word tpa, two. J 

1 . In the intermediate fpace. 

What modes 

Of fmell the headlong lionefs between. 

And hound fugacious on the tainted green ? 


Pipe. 
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2. From one to another; noting interedurfe: 

He fhould think himfelf unhappy, if things mould go to be- 
tween them, as he fhould not be able to acquit himfelf of m- 

f> gratitude towards them both. Bacon s Henry V 11- 

2 ‘Belonging to two in partnerfhip. 

Iafk, whether Caftor and Pollux, with only one foul between 
them, which thinks and perceives in one what the other is 
never confeious of, are not two diftindl perfons ? Locke. 

а. Bearing relation to two. 

If there be any difeord or fuits between them and any or the 
family, they are compounded and appeafed. Bacon s Atlantis. 

Friendfhip requires, that it be between two at leaft; and there 
can be no friendfhip where there are not two friends. South. 

5. In feparation, or diftimftiou of one from the other. 

3 Their natural conftitutions put fo wide a difference between 

fome men, that art would never mafter. Locke. 

Children quickly diftinguifh between what is required of 
them, and what not. Locke. 

б. Between is properly ufed of two, and among of more ; but per- 

haps this accuracy is not always preferved. 

Betvvi'xt. prep, [berepyx, Saxon. It has the fame fignification 
with between, and is indifferently ufed for it.] 

1. In the mid ft of two; 

Hard by, a cottage chimney fmokes, 

From betwixt two aged oaks. Milton. 

MethinkSj like two black ftorms on either band. 

Our Spanifh army and your Indians ftand ; 

This only place betwixt the clouds is clear. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

If contradicting interefts could be mixt. 

Nature herfelf has call a bar betwixt. Dryden's Aurcngzcbc. 

2. From one to another. 

Five years fincc there was fome fpeech of marriage 
Betwixt myfelf and her. Shakefp. Meafure for Mcafure. 

Be'vel. )n.f. In mafonry and joinery, a kind of fquare, one 

Be'vxl. J leg of which is frequently crooked, according to the 
fweep of an arch or vault. It is moveable on a point or cen- 
tre, and fo may be fet to any angle. An angle that is not 
fquare, is called a bevil angles whether it be more obture, or 
more acute, than a right angle. Builder's Diet. 

Their houfes are very ill built, their walls bevil, without one 
right angle in any apartment. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

To Be vel, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut to a bevel angle. 
Thefe rabbets are ground fquare ; but the rabbets on the 
groundfel are bevelled downwards, that rain may the freelier 
fall oft. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

Be'ver. See Beaver. 

Be'verage. n.f. [from bevere, to drink, Ital.] 

J. Drink ; liquour to be drank in general. 

I am his cupbearer; 

If from me he have wholefome beverage , 

Account me not your fervant. Shakefp. IVinter's Talc. 

Grains, pulfes, and all forts of fruits, either bread or beverage , 
may be made almoft of all. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before. 

Of wine and honey mix’d. Dryden's Fables. 

The coarfe lean gravel on the mountain fides. 

Scarce dewy bev'rage for the bees provides. Dryden's Virgil. 

2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by putting the mure into a 
fat, adding water, as you defirc it ftronger or fmaller. The 
water fhould ftand forty eight hours on it, before you prefs it ; 
when it is preffed, turn it up immediately. Mortimer’s Hush. 

3. A treat upon wearing a new fuit of cloaths. 

4. A treat at firft coming into a prifon, called alfo zarni/h. 

Be'vy. n.f. [beva, Ital.J 5 J 

1. A flock of birds. 

2 - A company ; an affcmbly. 

And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat. 

Courted of many a jolly paramour. Fairy Ifhtecn, b. ii. c. ix. 

They on the plain 

Long had not walk’d, when, from the tents, behold 
A bevy of fair women. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. xi. /. 5S2. 

. Nor rode the nymph alone. 

Around a levy of bright damfels fhone. Pope's Ode- (fee 

ToBewail. v.a. [from wail.] 'Fo bemoan; to lament; to 
exprels fomnV for. 

In this city he 

Hath widow’d and unchilded many a one, 

Vhich to tins hour bewail the injury. Shakefp. Coriolams. 
_ Thy ambition, 

thou fcarlct fin, robb’d this bewailing land 
Uf noble Buckingham, my father in law. Shakefp. II. VIII. 

r et wifer Ennius gave command to all 

is friends, not to bewail his funeral. Sir 7. Denham 

and rll 1 "°v bUt l r Ja ' 1 ' aS ‘ n theirfirft principles, the miferies 

To /S I™' , N> , 27. 

ARE. y.n. [from 4* and ware, orwny, that is, enu- 

1 n on r \ ! . I f . f v T 1 /■* 1 


ware. 


I. 


WARY tI,U r ' n 30 °e treat ‘ fe ’ 1 1 »« found, be ye 
ary. Depapian, Saxon; water, Dauilh.l 

lion. y Pte °f S ous before die thing 


which 


excites catt- 
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You muft beware of drawing or painting clouds, winds,tmdf 
thunder, towards the bottom of your piece DryJensJlufHf 
Every one ought to be very careful to bciLari w 1 ^ r 

mits for a principle. 

Warn’d by the fylph, oil, pious maid, beware! 

This to difclofe is all thy guardian edn ; , _ 

Betvare of A\, but moft beware of man. Pope’s Rape of tvcL. 

2 . It is obfcrvable, that it is only ufed in fuch forms of fpeech as 
admit the word be : thus wc fay, he may beware, let him beware, 
he will beware ; but not, he did beware, or he has been ware. 

To Bewe'ep. v. a. [from weep.] To weep over or upoii ; to 
bedew with tears. 

Old forid eyes, 

Beweep this caufe again ; I’ll pluck ye out. 

And caft you, with the waters that you lofe, 

I’o temper clay. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Larded all with fweet flowers; 

Which bewept to the grave did go, • 

With true love Ihowers. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

To Bkwe't. v.a. [from wet.] To wet; to moiften ; to be- 
dew ; to water. 

His napkin; with his true tears all bevoet. 

Can do no fervice on her forrowful cheeks. 

Shakefp. TitUs Andronieus. 

To Bewi'ldfr. v. a. [from wild.] To lofe in pathlefs places ; 
to confound for want of a plain road ; to perplex ; to entafigle ; 
to puzzle. 

We parted thus ; I homeward fped my way. 

Bewilder'd in the wood till dawn of day. Dryden’s Fables. 

We no folution of our queftion find ; 

Your words bewilder, not direct the mind. Blachnorc. 

Our underftanding traces ’em in vain. 

Loft and bewilder’d in the fruitlcfs fearch. Addifon' s Cato. 

It is good fometimes to lofe and beivilder ourfelves in fuch 1 
ftudies. JVaits's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Bewi'tch. v. a. [from witch.] 

1. To injure by witchcraft, or fafeination, or charms. 

Look how I am bewitch'd-, behold, mine arm 
Is like a blafted fapling wither’d up. Shakefp. Richard T 1 f . 

1 have forfworn his company hourly this twenty year, and 
yet I am bewitched with the rogue’s company. If the rafeal 
has not given me medicines to make me love him, I’ll be 
hang d. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

My flocks are free from love, yet look fo thin ; 

What magick has bewitch’d the woolly dams. 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? Dryden's Virgil. 

2. To charm; to pleafe to fuch a degree, as to tie awav the 
power of refiftanee. 

Doth even beauty beautify. 

And moft bewitch the wretched eye. Sidney, h. ii 

The charms of poetry our fouls bewitch ; 

The curfc of writing is an cndlefs itch. Dryden's Juvenal. 
I do not know, by the character that is given of her works, 
whether it is not for the benefit of mankind that thev were 
loft ; they were filled with fuch bewitching tendernefs and rap- 
ture, that it might have been dangerous to have given them a 
reading. Addifon. Spectator, N° 223. 

Bbwi'tcbery. n.f. [from bewitch . ] Fafeination ; charm ; re- 
liftlcfs prevalence.’ 

T here is a certain beivitchery, or fafeination in words, which 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can eivc an 
account of. b 0 . 

/ ooutb * 

chiLin HMENT - ”' f ’ Fafeination ; power of 
I will counterfeit the bewitchment ok fome popular man, and 

To g EEWRA'Y Ul , ly “ ‘r he “'T OmW. 

loiitWRA Y. v. a. [pr^an, beprtcyin, Saxon.] 

1. to betray; to difeover perfidioufly. 

Fair feeling words be wifely ’gan difplay. 

And, for her humour fitting purpofe, fain' 

! o tempt the caufe itfclf for to bewray. Fairy 9 uecn b 1 

2 5 l ° makc , V ,‘^ le : this word is n ow little in'ufe.’ 

1>hiWca ' s c “ s a ini? 

tW Cn 1° 5 m a t5neS lewray that h y deeds ’ which to confefs 
they are hardly drawn. Htok b ; 

wu r Xt r, °n hi m that feems for counfel fit, S 

Whofc filver locks bewray his ftore of days. Fairfax b 

'' h ™ a fr ’ c "' i > fumed into an enemy, indaWm- of fc- 
the’fricnd “ JU “ “°" gh “ MWionfnefi of 

Bevo'nn. be^eontamSn.f N ” 

What’s fame? a fency’d life in others breath 
A thing beyond us, ev’n before our death ' ’ 

Juft what you hear, you have » . , „ _ 

2. On the farther fide of } ' 1 ^ s E ^ a >' 0,1 Man - 
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faow we are on land, we arc but between death and life} 
ifor wc arc beyond the old world and the new. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Wc cannot think men beyond fea will part with their money 
for nothing. Locke. 

3. Farther onward than. 

He that fees a dark and fhady grove. 

Stays not, but looks beyond it on the (ky. Herbert. 

4. Taft; out of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlcfs reach 
Of mercy, if thou did’ft this deed of death. 

Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Shakefp. King John. 

. Yet thefe declare 

Thy goodnef s beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 

Milton’s Faradife Lojl , b. v. /. 1 
The juft, wife, and good God, neither does, nor can require 
of man any thing that is impoflible, or naturally beyond his 
p»wer to do. South. 

Confider the fituation of our earth ; it is placed fo conve- 
niently, that plants flourifh, and animals live ; this is matter of 
fa£t, and beyond all difpute. Bentley’s Sermons. 

5. Above; exceeding to a greater degree than. 

Timothcus was a man both in power, riches, parentage, 
goodnefs, and love of his people, beyond any of the great men 
of my country. Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I muft confefs, to 
me beyond all wonder. Wotton. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idlc- 
nefsj a#d quarrels amongft his fervants, whereby his manufac- 
tures arc difturbed, and his bufinefs neglected. Locke. 

As far as they carry conviftion to any man’s underftanding, 
my labour may be of ufe: beyond the evidence it carries with it, 

I advife hjln not to follow any man’s interpretation. Locke. 

6. A hove in excellence. 

His fntires are incomparably beyond Juvenal’s ; if to laugh 
and rally, is to be preferred to railing and declaiming. Dryden. 

7. Remote from ; not within the fphere of. 

With equal mind, what happens, let us bear; 

Nor joy, nor grieve too much for things beyond our care. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

8. To go beyond, is to deceive; to circumvent. 

She made carneft benefit of his jeft, forcing him to do her 
fuch fervices, as were both cumbcrfome and coftly ; while he 
ftill thought lie went beyond her, becaufc his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. Sidney. 

That no man go beyond , and defraud his brother in any mat- 
ter. 1 SCheJf. iv. 6. 

Bf/zel. 7 n.f. That part of a ring in which the ftone is 
Be'zil. > fixed. 

BE'ZOAR. n.f. [from pa, againft, and suthar, poifon, Pcrfick.J 
A medicinal ftone, formerly in high efteem as an antidote, and 
brought from the Eaft Indies, where it is faid to be found in 
the dung of an animal of the goat kind, called pazan ; the 
ftone being formed in its belly, and growing to the iizc of an 
acorn, and fometimes to that of a pigeon’s egg. Were the 
real virtues of this ftone anfwercable to its reputed ones, it 
were doubtlefs a panacea. Indeed its rarity, and the peculiar 
manner of its formation, which is now fuppofed to be fabu- 
lous, have perhaps contributed as much to its reputation as its 
intrinfick worth. At prefent, it begins to be difearded in the 
practice of medicine, as of no efficacy at all. There are alfo 
fomc occidental bezoars brought from Peru, which arc reckon- 
ed inferiour to the oriental. The name of this ftone is alfo ap- 
plied to feveral chymical compofitions, defigned for antidotes, 
or countcr-poifons ; as mineral, folar, and jovial bezoars. 

Savory. Chambers. 

Bezga'rdick. adj. [from bezoar.] Medicines compounded with 
bexoar. 

The bezoardicks are neceflary to promote fvveat, and drive 
forth the putrefied particles. Floyer on the Humours. 

Bia'ngulated. ) adj. [from bums and anguius, Lat.J Having 
Bia'nculous. i corners or angles. &*• 

BI'AS. n.f. [ biais , Fr. faid to come from bihay, an old Gauliln 
word, fignifying crofs, or thwart.] . 

1 The weight lodged on one fide of a bowl, which turns it from 

the flrait line. 

Madam, we’ll play at bowls 

’Twill make me think the world is full of rubs. 

And that my fortune runs againft the bias. Shakefp. R. II. 
Any thing which turns a man to a particular courfe; or gives 

the direction to his meatures. 

You have been miftook : 

But nature to her bias drew in that. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

This is that boafted bias of thy mind. 

By which oneway to dulnefs ’tis inclin d. Dryden s Mackfi. 
Morality influences mens lives, and gives a bias to all their 
a * 4 ions Locke. 

Wit and humour, that expofe vice and folly, furnifh ufeful 

* * ’ unbends 
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Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride, 

The virtue neareft to our vice ally’d ; 

Rcafon the bias turns to good or ill. Pope’s Effay on Man 

3. Propenfion ; inclination. 

. f° r tb c religion of our poet, he feems to have fome little 
bias towards the opinions of Wickliff. Dryd. Fab. Preface 

To Bi'as. v. a. [from the noun.] To incline to fomc fide- to 
balance one way ; to prejudice. 

Were I in no more danger to he milled by ignorance, than I 
am to be biajfed by intereft, I might give a very perfeft ac- 
count. Locke 

A defire leaning to either fide, biajfes the judgment ft range - 
ly ; by indifference for every thing but truth, you will be cx- 

^ cited to examine. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

Bi'as. adv. It feems to lie ufed adverbially in the following paf- 
fage, conformably to the French, mettre wie cbofe dt bieis, to 
give any tiling a wrong interpretation. 

Every action that hath gone before. 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 

Bias and thwart, not anfwcringthe aim. 

Shakefp. Troilns and CreJJtda. 

Bin. n.f. A fmall piece of linen put upon the breads of chil- 
dren, over their cloatbs. 

I would fain know, why it ftiouhl not be as noble a talk, to 
write upon a bib and hanging-fleeves, as on the India and fra- 
texta. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To BIB. v. n. [hi bo, Lat.J To tipple; to fip ; to drink fre- 
quently. 

He playeth with bibbing mother Meroe, as though flic were 
fo named, becaufe file would drink mere wine without water. 

Camden. 

To appeafe a froward child, they gave him drink as often as 
he cried ; fo that he was conftantly bibbing, and drank more in 
twenty four hours than I did. Locke. 

Biba'cious. adj. [bihax, Lat.J Much addicted to drinking. D. 

Biba-city. n.f. [bibacitas , Lat.J The quality of drinking 
much. 

B-i'bber. n. f. [from to bib.] A tippler ; a man that drinks 
often. 

Bible, n.f [from '/SEW, a book ; called, byway of excellence, 
The Book. J The facred volume in which are contained ihe re- 
velations of God. 

If wc pafs from the apoftolic to the next ages of the '■ .rch, 
the primitive chriflians looked on their tildes as their 11 im- 
portant treafure. Government of the i omo. vi 3. 

We muft take heed how we accuftom ourfeivo to a flight 
and irreverent ufe of the name of God, and of the phrafes and 
expreffions of the holy bible, which ought not to be applied up- 
on every flight occafion. Tillotfon, fnr.cn i. 

In queftions of natural religion, wc fliould confirm and im- 
prove, or conned! our reafonings, by the divine affiftancc of 
the bible. Watts's Logic i. 

Biblio'crapher. n.f [from and to write.] A 

writer of books ; a tranferiber. DiS. 

Bibliothe'cal. adj. [from bibliotheca , Lat.J Belonging to a 
library 7 . DiS. 

Bi'bulous. adj. [bibulus, Lat.J That which has the quality of 
drinking moifturc ; fpungy. 

Strow’d bibulous above, I fee the fands. 

The pebbly gravel next, and guttur’d rocks. Thomfn. 

Bica'psular. adj. [bicapfularis, Lat.J A plant whofe feed vef- 
is divided into two parts. 

Bice. n.f. The name of a colour ufed in painting. It is either 
green or blue. 

Take green bice, and order it as you do your blue bice, you 
may diaper upon it with the water of deep green. Peathem 

Bicipital. J ^ ^ ct p s , licipitis, Lat.J 

s. 3 


a. 


Bici'pitous. 

1. Having two heads. 

While men believe bicipitous conformation in any fpecics, 
they admit a gemination of principal parts. Brown’s Vidg. Err. 

2. It is applied to one of the mufdes of the arm. 

A piece of flelh is exchanged from the bicipital mufcle or 

either party’s arm. ' Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3- 
To BECKER, v. n. [litre, Welfli, a conteft.J 

1. To fkirmifh ; to fight without a fet battle; to fight off 

and on. . . * 

They fell to fuch a bickering, that he got a halting, and lo« 

his picture. 

In thy face 

1 fee thy fury ; if I longer ftay, v r 

We fhall begin our ancient bickerings. Snakefp. Henry *• 

2. To quiver; to play backward and forward. 

And from about him fierce effufion rowl d 
Of finoke, and bickering flame, and fparkles dire. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. vt. /• b, 4 - 
An icy gale, oft fluffing o’er the pool. 

Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career,, 

it*, verticils. Raillery, uniter' fuch regulations, unbends the Arretts the ftream. 

mind from fc*« contemplations, without throw, ng it oil Horn A " i,M 

from its proper war- , , . . 1 FT 

‘ * v»,. ending in a point. A black- 

3 


Addifon s Freeholder , N* 45. 
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A bladfmith’s anvil is fometimes made with a pike, or bic- 
ker,,, or bcaJciron, at one end. Moxon's Meehan. Exercifes. 

Bico'rne. j adj. [bicornis, Lat.J Having two horns. 

Bico'rnous. ) y , . xr ,• 

Wc fhould be too critical, to queftton the letter 1 , or ti- 
rorrous element of Pythagoras } that is, the making of the horns 
j ' Browns Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 1 9. 

Bko'RPORAL. adj. [bicorpor, Lat.J Having two bodies. 

To BID. v. a. pret. 1 bid, bad, bade, 1 have bid, or bidden, [bib- 

ban, Saxon. J . 

1. To defire ; toafk; to call; to invite. 

I am bid forth to fupper, Jeffica ; 

There arc my keys. Shakefp. Merchant of_ Venice. 

Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you fhall find, bid 
to the marriage. Matt. xxii. 9. 

We ought, when we are bidden to great feafts and meetings, 
to be prepared beforehand. Hakcwell on Providence. 

2. To command; to order; before things or perfons. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold. 

He met the nightmare, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

He chid the filters, 

When firft they put the name of king upon me, 

And bade them fpeak to him. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Hafte to the houfe of fleep, and bid the god. 

Who rules the nightly vifions with a nod. 

Prepare a dream. Dryden s Fables. 

Curfe on the tongue that bids this general joy. 

— Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 

When Antony’s in danger ? Dryd. All for Love. 

Thames heard the numbers, as he flow’d along, 

And bade his willows learn the moving fong. Pope. 

Acquire a government over your ideas, that they may come 
when they are called, and depart when they are bidden. 

IVatts’s Logick. 

3. To offer; to propofe ; as, to bid a price. 

Come, and be true. — 

— Thou bidjl me to my lofs : for true to thee, 

Were to prove falfe. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

When a man is refolute to keep his fins while he lives, and 
yet unwilling to rclinquifh all hope, he will embrace that pro- 
feftion, which bids faireft to the reconciling thofe fo diftant in- 
terefts. Decay of Piety. 

As when the goddeffes came down of old, 

V fifts, their young Dardanian judge they try’d, 

A h lade high to win him to their fide. Granville. 
T< intereft a fhare in friendfhip, is to fell it by inch of 
car, ic that bids mod fhall have it : and when it is mercc- 
n . fii. re is no depending on it. Collier on Friend/hip. 

4. To proclaim; to offer; or to make known by fome publick 
voice. 

Our bans thrice lid! and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought ! then prefs’d, then forc’d away. 

Gay’s JVhat d’ye call it, 

5. To pronounce; to declare. 

You are retir’d, 

As if you were a fcafted one, and not 
The hoftefs of the meeting ; pray you, bid 
Thefe unknown friends to’s welcome. Shakefp. TVlnt. Tale. 
Divers of them, as we paffed by them, put their arms a little 
abroad; which is their gefture, when they bid any welcome. 

„ .. . „ „ Bacon's New Atlantis. 

How, Didtus, lhal! a Roman, fore repuls’d, 

Greet your arrival to this diftant ifle ? 

How bid you welcome to thefe fhatter’d legions ? A Philips 

6. To denounce. r * 

Thyfelf and Oxford, with five thouflind men, 

-'hall crofs the feas, and bid falfe Edward battle. 

c , ... „ , , Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

bhe bid war to all that durft fupply 

The place of thofe her cruelty made die. * Waller 

The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains. 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains; 

Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He bids defiance to the gaping croud. 

And fpent at laft, and fpeechlefs as he lies, 

7. To v ;“ cry s ? ssr cts thcir ragc ’ a '" 1 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this do£trine re- 
ceue him not into your houfe, neither bid him God fpced. 

When they defired him to tarry longer with them^hTcnn- 
fented not, but bade them farewel. Aits, xviii 2 r 

it ... % fome haycock, or fome fhady thorn, ’ 
n.t , , blds h J s ' ,cads both even fong and morn. Dryd. W ofR 
Bi dale. n.f. [from bid and ale. J An invitation of friends in 
Sf * a P° or -^ houfe, and there to c ha! 

p ° f - [r,<,m " W -J Dia ' 

4 1,erc ' vorc ,mo! our compa “>' UM,n “ » fan or the fa- 
V'ol. I Bacon. 


Madam, the bidden guefts are come. A Philips* 

2. Commanded. 

’Tis thefe that early taint the female foul, 

Inftrudt the eyes of young coquettes to roll. 

Teach infants checks a bidden blulh to know. 

And little hearts to flutter at a beau. P ope’s R. of the Lock. 

Bi'dder. n. f. [from to bid.] One who offers or propofes a 

price. . 

He looked upon feveral dreffes wliich hung there, ^ and ex- 
pofed to the purchafe of the belt bidder . Addifon. Spectator. 
Bidding, n.f. [from bid.] Command; order. 

How, fay’ft thou, that Macduff denies his perfon 
At our great bidding ? Shakefp. Macbeth. 

At his fecond bidding , darknefs fled. 

Light fhone, and order from diforder fprung. 

Milton’s Parad. Lojl, b. iii. ll 7 1 2 - 
To BIDE. v. a. [biban, Sax.J To endure; to fuffer. 

Poor naked wretches, wherefoe’er you are; 

That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm. Shakefp. K. Lear, 
The wary Dutch this gathering ftorm forefaw, 

And durft not bide it on theEnglifh coaft. Dryd. Ann. Mir . 
To Bide. v. n. 

1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. 

All knees to thee fhall bow, of them that bide 
In heav’n, or earth, or under earth in hell. Par. Lojli b. iii. 
Zi To remain in a place. 

Safe in a ditch he bides. 

With twenty trenched gafhes on his head ; 

The leaft a death to nature. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

3. To continue in a ftate. 

And they alfo, if they bide not ftill in unbelief, fhall be graf- 
fed in. Remans, xi. 23; 

4. It has probably all the fignifications of the word abide ; which 
fee : but it being grown fomewhat obfolete, the examples of 
its various meanings are not eafily found. 

Bide'ntal. adj. [bidens, Lat.J Having two teeth. 

Ill management of forks is not to be helped, when they are 
only bidental. Swift. 

Bi'ding. n.f. [from bide.] Refidcnce; habitation. 

At Antwerp has my conftant biding been. Rowe’s J. Sh. 
Bxe'nnial. adj. [1 biennis , Lat.J Of the continuance of two 
years. 

Then why fhould fome be very long lived, others only an- 
nual or biennial ? Ray on the Creation. 

Bier. n.f. [from to bear, as ferctrum , in Latin, from fero. ] A 
carriage, or frame of wood, on which the dead are carried to 
the grave. 

And now the prey of fowls he lies, 

Nor wail’d of friends, nor laid on groaning bier , Fairy 
They bore him barefaced on the bier. 

And on his grave remains many a tear. Shakefp. Hamlet ; 

He muft not float upon his wat’ry bier. 

Unwept. Milton, 

Griefs always green, a houfhold ftill in tears : 

Sad pomps, a threfhold throng’d with daily biers. 

And liveries of black. Dryden’ s Juvenal, fat. x. 

Make as if you hanged yourfelf, they will convey your bo- 
dy out of prifon in a bier.' ' Arbuthnot’s J. Bull. 

Bi estings. n.f [byyrmj, Saxon.] The firft milk given by a 
cow after calving, which is very thick. 

_ And twice befides, her biejiings never fail 
I o ftore the dairy with a brimming pale. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

Lifarious. adj. [bifarius, Lat.J I wofold ; what may be un- 
derftood two ways. Ditt. 

Bi ferous. adj. \bferens, Lat.J Bearing fruit twice a year. 

Bi fid. i adj. \bifidus, Lat. a botanical term.] Divided 
In f ida ted. J in two; fplit in two; opening with a cleft. 
Bifold, adj [from binus, Lat. and fold.] Twofold ; double. 
If beauty have a foul, this is not fhe ; 

If fouls guide vows, if vows are fan&imony, 

If fanftimony be the gods delight, 

If there be rule in unity itfelf, & 

This is not fhe ; O madnefs of difeourfe ! 

That caufe fets up with and againft thyfelf 1 
Bifold authority. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 

Bifo rmed. adj. [b, forms, Lat.J Compounded of two forms, 
or bodies. 7 

Bifu'rcatf.d. adj. [from binus, two, and furca, a fork, Lat.l 
Shooting out, by a divifion, into two heads. J 

A final! white piece, bifurcated, or branching into two, and 
finely reticulated all over. Woodward on mis 

Bifurcation, n.f. [from binus and furca, Lat. J Divifion in- 
to two ; opening into two parts. 

The firft catachrcftical and far derived fimilitude, it holds 

two Z™ ‘ S ’ m 1 tik T m S T d j vif T of the into 
two parts Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. «. f 6 

BJG. adj. [This word is of uncertain, or unknown etymoloev • 

Junius derives it from SnyuT®.- Skinner from ■ — . * 

Danijh, fignifies the belly J ' ° m ^ wh,ch » in 

l. Great in bulk; large. 

Both in addition and divifion. either r„,,. ! 

when the idea under conli deration becomes very very 

3 C ^ fmall. 
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finally its prccife bulk becomes very obfeure ;yul confuted. 

Locke . 

A troubled ocean, to a man who fails in it, is, I think, the 
bigrejl objeft that he can fee in motion. Spectator, N 489. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The bufy merchant, the big warchoufc built. Thomfon. 

2. Teeming ; pregnant ; great with young ; with the particle 
with. 

A bear big -with young hath feldom been feen. Bacon. 

Lately on yonder fwelling bufli, 

Big with many a common rofe. 

This early bud began to blufh. Waller: 

3. Sometimes with of-, but rarely. 

His gentle lady, 

Big of this gentleman, our theam, deceas’d 

As he was born. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

4. Full of fomething; and defirous, or about, to give it vent. 

The great, th’ important day. 

Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. Addi foils Cato. 

Now big with knowledge of approaching woes. 

The prince of augurs, Halithrefes, rofe. Pope's Odyffey. 

5. Dilleiuicd ; fwoln ; ready to burfl ; ufed often of the effects of 
paffion, as grief, rage. 

Thy heart is big-, get thee apart, and weep. 

Shakejp. Julius Cafar. 

6. Great in air and mien ; proud ; fwelling ; tumid ; haughty ; 
furly. 

How elfe, faid he, but with a good bold free. 

And with big words, and with a (lately pace. Hub. Tale. 
To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, feem fomc- 
what folemn , coy, big, and dangerous of look, talk, and an- 
fvver. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

If you had but looked big, and fpit at him, he’d have run. 

Shakejp. Winter's Talc. 

Or does the man i’ th’ moon look big. 

Or wear a huger perriwig. 

Than our own native lunaticks. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. iii. 
Of governments that once made fuch a noife, and looked fo 
big in the eyes of mankind, as being founded upon the deeped 
counfcls, and the 1 1 rouge 11 force ; nothing remains of them but 
a name. , South, 

In his mod profperous feafon, he fell under the reproach of 
being a man of big looks, and of a mean and abjeft fpirit. 

Clarendon. 

Thou thyfelf, thus infolcnt in date. 

Art but perhaps fome country magidrate, 

Whole power extends no farther than to fpeak 

Big on the bench, and fcanty weights to break. Drydcn. 

To grant big Thrafo valour, Phormio l'enfc, 

Shoidd indignation give, at lead offence. Garth. 

7. Great in fpirit ; lofty; brave. 

What art thou ? have not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 

Thy words, I grant, arc bigger : for I wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. Shakcfp. Cymbcline. 

Bigamist, n.f [bigamius, low Lat.] One that has commit- 
ted bigamy. See Bigamy. 

By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a wife, cannot 
have an ccclcliadical benefice ; much lefs can a bigamift have 
fuch a benefice, according to that law. Aylifjcs Parcrgon. 

Bi'camy. n.f [bigamia, low Latin.] 

1 . The crime of having two. wives at once. 

A benuty-waining and didrefied widow 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts, 

'Fo bafe declcnfion, and loath’d bigamy. Shakcfp. RichardJU. 
Randal determined to commence a fuit againft Martin, for 
bigamy and inced. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinas Scribhrus. 

2. In the canon law. The marriage of a fecond wife, or of a 
widow, or a woman already debauched ; which, in the church 
of Rome, were coniidered as bringing a man under fome in- 
capacities for cccleliadical offices. 

BicbfAued. adj. [from big and belly.] Pregnant; with child; 
great with young. 

When vve have laught to fee the fails conceive, 

And grow bigbellied with the wanton wind. 

Shakcfp. Midfumncr Night's Dream. 
Children, and bigbellied women require antidotes fomewhat 
more grateful to the palate. Harvey on the Plague. 

So many well fhaped innocent virgins are blocked up, and 
waddling up and down like bigbellied women. Addifon. Spell. 

We purfued our march, to the terrour of the market peo- 
ple, and the mifearriage of half a dozen bigbellied women. 

Addifon s Freeholder. 

Bi'ggin. n.f. [beguin, Fr.] A child’s cap. 

Sleep now ! 

Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply Iweet, 

As he, whofe brow with homely biggin bound. 

Snores out the watch of night. Shakejp. Plenry IV . p. 11. 

Bight, n.f. It is explained by Skinner, die circumference of .1 
a coil of rope. 

Bi'gly. adv. [from big.] Tumidly; haughtily; with a olul- 
tcring manner. 


B I L 

Would’ft thou not rather choofe a final] renown, 

1 o be the may’r of fome poor paltrv town ; 

Brgly to look, and bnrb'roufiy to fpeak ; 

'I'o pound fa lie weights, and fcanty mcafures break ? 

Dry den's Juvenal, fa. x . 


Bi'gxess. n.f [from big.'] 

1. Bulk; greatnefs of quantity. 

If panic um be laid below, and about the bottom of 


a root. 


it will caiifc the root to grow to an exceffivc bignefs. Bern 
People were furprifed at the bignefs, and uncouth defo " ' 


of the camel. LEBranat' 

t-u , ■ . g t /. ranges Fn/ics 

I he brain of man, in refpeft of his body, is muc h larger 
than in any odier animal’s; exceeding in bignefs three ox ns 

brains - Bay on the Creation. 

2. Size ; whether greater or fmallcr. 

Several forts of rays make vibrations of feveral bi*ne[fes 
which, according to their bignejfes, excite lenfations of feveral 
colours ; and the air, according to their bignejfes, excites fen- 
fations of feveral founds. " Newton's Opticks. 

BFGO f . n.J. ['I he etymology of this word is unknown; but 
it is luppofed, by Camden and others, to take its rife from 'foinc 
occafional phrale.] A man devoted to a certain party; pre- 
judiced in favour of certain opinions ; a blind zealot, ft is 
ufed often with to before the object of zeal ; as, a bigot to the 
Cartefian tenets. 

Religious fpitc, and pious fplccn bred firft 
This quarrel, which fo long the bigots nurft. Tate. Juvenal. 
In phiiofophy and religion, the bigots of all parties are gene- 
rally the molt pofitive. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Bi'goted. adj. [from bigot. ] Blindly prcpofleflcd in favour 
of fomething ; irrationally zealous ; with to. 

Bigotted to this idol, we difclaim 
Reft, health, and eafe, for nothing but a name. Garth . 

Prclbyterian merit, during the reign of that weak, bigotted, 
and ill advifed prince, will cafily be computed. Swift. 

Bi'cotry. n f [from bigot.] 

1. Blind zeal; prejudice; unreafonablc’ warmth in favour of 
party or opinions ; with the particle to. 

VV ere it not for a bigotry to our own tenets, we could hardly 
imagine, that fo many abfurd, wicked, and bloody principles, 
fliould pretend to fupport themfelvcs by the gofpel. Waits. 

2. The practice or tenet of a bigot. 

Our filcncc makes our adverfaries think we perfill in thofc 
bigotries, which all good and fcnfible men defpife. Pope. 

Bi'cswoln. adj. [ from big and fwoln. ] Turgid; ready to burft. 

Might my bigjveoln heart 

Vent all its griefi, and give a loofe to forrow. Addif Cato. 

Bi'g-uddered. adj. [from big and udder.] Having large ud- 
ders ; having dugs fwelled with milk. 

Now driv’n before him, through the arching rock. 

Came, tumbling heaps on heaps, th’ unnumber’d flock. 
Big-udder d cws, and goats of female kind. Pope's Odyff/y. 

Bi’i. ander. n.f. [beiandre, Fr.] A final] veffel of about eighty 
tons burden, ufed for the carriage of goods. It is a kind of. 
hoy, manageable by four or five men, and has malls and fails 
after the manner of a hoy. They are ufed chiefly in Holland, 
as being particularly fit for the canals. Salary. Trtvoux. 

Like Inlanders to creep 

Along the coafl, and land in view to keep. Drydcn. 

Bi'lberry. n.f [from bilijr, Sax. a bladder, and berry, accord- 
ing to Skinner. J The lame with whortleberry ; which fee. 

Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhalt thou leap ; 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberries. 

Shakejp. Merry Hi es ofTVindfor. 

Bi'i.bo. n.f. [corrupted from Bilboa, where the bell weapons are 
made.] A rapier ; a fword. 

To be compelled like a good bilbo, in the circumference of a 
peck, hilt to point, heel to head. Shakcfp. M. IV. of IVhtdfor. 

Bi'lboes. n.f A fort of (locks, or wooden (heckles for the 
feet, uled for punilhing offenders at fca. 

Methought I lay, 

Worfc than the mutincs, in the bilboes. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

BILE. n.J. [bills, Lat.] A thick, yellow, hitter liquour, fepa- 
rated in the liver, collected in the gall-bladder, and difeharged 
into the lower end of the duodenum, or beginning of the jeju- 
num, by the common duft. Its ufe is to (heathe or blunt the 
acids of the chyle ; becaufc they, being entangled with its ful- 
phurs, thicken it fo, that it cannot be fufficiently diluted by 
the fuccus pancreaticus, to enter the lacteal veffels. Stymey. 

In its progreffion, foon the labour'd chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile ; 

Which, by the liver fever’d from the blood. 

And driving through the gall-pipe, here unload 

Their yellow dreams. B la cl more. 

Bile. n.f. [bile, Sax. perhaps from biiis, Lat. This is generally 
fpelt boil ; but, I think, lefs properly.] A fore angry fwelling. 

But yet thou art my flclh, my blood, my daughter ; 

Or, rather, a difeafe that’s in my flclh ; 

Thou art a bile in my corrupted blood. Shakefp. Kir.g Lear, 
Thofc biles did run — (ay fo — did not the general run? were 
not that a botchy foie ? Shakcfp. Trains and CrcJ.da. 

A furuq- 
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A fUrunclu, i, a painful tahrfe. 


ing ih a cone. 


is a . . . „ 

It is cenerallv called a bile, and, in it its date. 


is accompanied win, Stamation, 

Bilge in • Jhip. The compafs or breadth of the (hip’s bottom. 

To Bilce. v. n. [from the noun.] To fpring a leak ; to let in 
water, by driking upon a rock : a fea term. dinner. 

Bi'i 1 a R v . adj. [from bills, Lat.] Belonging to the bile. 

Voracious animals, and fuch as do not chew, have a great 
quantity of gall; and fome of them have thobdiary duct m- 

ferfed into the pylorus. ^buthnot onfments 

Ei'likgsgate. n. f [A cant word, borrowed from Bilmgfgntc 
in London, a place where there is always a croud of low peo- 
ple, and frequent brawls and foul language.] Ribaldry ; lout 

lan^uas^* . 

° There ftript, fair rhct’rick languilh’d on tlic ground, 

And (hameful bilingfgate her robes adorn. Dunciad, b. iv. 

BiLi'n-guous. adj. [bitinguis, Lat.] Having, or fpcaking two 

Bi lious, adj. [from biiis, Lat.] Confiding of bile ; partaking 
of bile. 

Why bilious juice a golden light puts on. 

And floods of chyle in diver currents run. Garth. 

When the tade of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of redun- 
dance of a bilious alkali. Arbuthnot on Ailments. 

To BILK. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye from the Gothick, bilai- 
can.] To cheat; to defraud, by running in debt, and avoid- 
ing payment. t 

Bilk’d & ationers for yeomen dood prepar’d. Drydcn. 

What comedy, what farce can more delight, 

Than grinning hunger, and the pleafing fight 

Of your bilk'd hopes ? Drydcn s Juvenal, fat. v. 

RI FT, n.f. [bile. Sax. See Ball.] The beak of a fowl. 

Their bills were thwarted crofsways at the end, and, with 
tliefe, they would cut an apple in two at one (hap. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be made to have 
greater or longer bills , or greater and longer talons. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N’ 757. 

In his bill 

An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign ! Paradife Lofl, b. xi. 

No crowing cock docs there his wings difplay. 

Nor with his horny bill provoke the day. Drydcn’s Fables. 

BILL. n.f. [bille. Sax. rpibtlle, a two edged axe.] 

1. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, ufed in country work, 
as a hedging bill ; fo called from its refemblance in form to the 
beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are fervants armed, who ule the lance and 
fword, as other Ten ants do the fickle, or the bill, at the com- 
mand of thole who entertain them. Temple. 

2. A kind of weapon anciently carried by the foot ; a battle axe. 

Yea diltaff women manage rufty bids ; 

Againft thy feat both young and old rebel. Shakefp. R. II. 

BILL. n.f. [billet, French.] 

1. A written paper of any kind. 

He docs receive 
Particular addition from die bill 

That writes them all alike. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. An account of money.- 

Ordinary cxpcncc ought to be limited by a man’s eftate, and 
ordered to the bed, that the bills may be liefs than the cltima- 
tion abroad. Bacons EJfays. 

3. A law pretented to the parliament, not yet made an aft. " 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or alter- 
ed, but by parliament ; where bills arc prepared, and prefented 
to die two houfes. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

How now, for mitigation of this bill. 

Urg’d by the commons ? Doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no ? Shakefp. Henry V. 

4 An act of parliament. 

I here will be no way left for me to tell you, that I remem- 
ber you, and that I love you ; but that one, which needs no 
open warrant, or fecrct conveyance ; which no bills can pre- 
clude, or no kings prevent. Atterbury to Pope. 

5. A phyfician’s prefeription. 

l ike him that took the doftor’s bill. 

And fwallow’d it indead o’ th’ pill. Hudibras, p. i. cant. ii. 

1 l:e medicine was prepar’d according to the bill. 

r . , . , L'EJI range, fib. iS?. 

Let them, but under your fuperiours, kill. 

When doftors fird have fign’d die bloody bill. Drvden 

6. An advertifement. 

And In dcfpair, their empty pit to fill, 

Set up fome foreign monder in a bill. n rv r 

7- In law. usyten. 

J . An obligation, but without condition or forfeiture for 
nonpayment 2. A declaration in writing, that expreffetli ei 
^S-fand the wrong that the complainant hath fuffer- 
cd by the party complained of; or elfe fome fault, that the 
party complained of, hath committed againd lbmc law This 
Mis fomctimcs offered to jufticcs errants in the general 2 
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fizes • tut men to the lord chahccUor. It contahieth the 
complained of, the damages thereby fuflered, and P ct,tl £"“ 
procefe againft the defendant for redrew. ' 

1 •] he fourth thing very maturely to be confuted by the jury, 
is, what influence their finding the bill may have upon^ no 

8. ^A hill of mortality. An account of the numbers that have died 

in any didricl. , 

Mod who took in the weekly bills of mortality, made little 

other ufe of them, than to look at the foot, how the burials en- 
creafed or dccreafed. Graunt's Bids of Mortality. 

So liv’d our fires, ere doftors learn’d to kill, 

And multiply’d with theirs the weekly bill. > ryden. 

9. A bill of fare. ' An account of the feafon of provificns, or ot 

die dilhes at a fcaft. ... - . 

It may feem fomewhat difficult to make out the . ills oj fare 
for fome of the fbrementioned fuppers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

10. A bill of exchange. A note ordering the payment of a fum of 
money in one place, to foinc perlon ailigned by the drawei or 
remitter, in confideration of the value paid to him in another 
place. 

The comfortable fentences are our bills of exchange, upon the 
credit of which we lay our cares down, and receive provifions. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
All that a bill of exchange can do, L to direft to whom mo- 
ney is due, or taken up upon credit, in a foreign country, (hall 
be paid. Locke. 

To Bill. v. n. [from bill, a bcak.l To carcfs, as doves by 
joining bills; to be fond. 

Doves, they fay, will bill, after their pecking, and their mur- 
muring. Ben Johnfons Catiline. 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing , 

Like Philip and Mary on a (hilling. Hudibras, />. iii. c. i. 

They bid, they tread ; Alcyone comprefs’d, 

IBcven days fits brooding on her floating rieft. Dryden. 

He that bears th’ artillery of Jove, 

The flrong pounc’d eagle, and the billing dove. Dryden. 

To Bill. v. a. [from bill, a writing.] To publilh by an adver- 
tifement: a cant word. 

His maderpiece was a compofition that he billed about under 
the name of a fovereign antidote. L' EJ'irange. 

Bi llet, n.f [billet, French.] 

1 . A finall paper ; a note. 

When he found this little billet, in which was only written. 
Remember Cerfar, he was exceedingly confounded. Clarendon. 

2 . A ticket directing foldiers at whathoufe to lodge. 

3. Billet doux, ora foft billet-, a love letter. 

’Twasthen, Belinda! if report fay true, 

Thy eyes firft open’d on a billet doux. Pope's Rape of the L. 
Bawds and pimps wiil be carrying about billet doux. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

4. A fmall log of wood for the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a faggot or billet, is 
dilated and rnrified to the degree of fire, how vaft a place it 
mull take up. Digby on Bodies. 

I heir billet at the fire was found. Prior. 

To Billet, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To direft a foldier by a ticket, or note, where he is to lodge. 

Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted : 

Away, I fay. Shakefp. Othello. 

2. I o quarter foldiers. 

They remembered him of charging the kingdom, by billeting 
foldiers. . Raleigh's Hijlory of the War id. 

I he counties throughout the kingdom were fo incerifed, and 
their affeftions poifoned, that they refilled to fuffer the foldiers 
to be billeted upon them. ' Clarendon. 

Billiards, n.f without a fmgular. [hi Hard, Fr. of which that 
language has no etymology ; and therefore they probably de- 
rived from England both the play and the name'; which is cor- 
rupted from halyards ; yards or (licks with which a ball is dri- 
ven along a table. Thus Spenfer : 

Balyards much unfit. 

And (huttlecocks miffeeming manly wit. Hull Tale 1 
A game at which a ball is forced againft another on a tabic. 

Let it alone ; let’s to billiards. Shakejp. Antony and deep. 

•kven nofe and check, withal, 

Smooth as is the billiard ball. Ben. Johnfon's Undo-woods 
home are forced to bound or fly upwards, almofl like ivory 
bulls meeting on a liiliard table. L’nl 

When the ball obeys the Broke of a billiard flick, it i s not 
any action of tiie ball, but bare paffion. . / » , 

BI'LLOW. n.J. [bilge. Germ, /wig, Dan. probably of the fame 
hollow V,Uh bll ‘ 3> SaX ‘ a bladdcr 'J A wavc ^oln, and 

From whence the river Dec, as filvcr cleen 
His , tumbling billows roll with gentle rore. Fairy 9 ueen l i 

s,„ ty " hcn •» «»; 

, T ., Chafing Ncreus with his trident throws 
1 he billows from the bottom c;_ n , 

But when loud billows lalh the founding fliorc, 

Gw hoarfe rough verfe (houid like the torrant roar. Pope. 

T« 
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TY> Bi'lLow. v. n. [from the noun.] Fo fwcl!, or roll, as a 
wave. 

The bill owing fnow, and violence of the fhow’r, 

That from the hills difperfe their dreadful Bore, 

And o’er the vales cohered ruin pour. Prior. 

Billowy, adj. [from billow.] Swelling; turgid; wavy. 

And whitening down the moffy-tinaur’d ftream, 

Defcends the billowy foam. Thomfon s Spring , /. 380. 

Bin*, n.f. [bmne, Sax.] A place where bread, or corn, or wines 
is repofited. 

1 he mod convenient way of picking hops, is into a long 
fejuare frame of wood, called a bin. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

As when from rooting in a bin , 

All pouder’d o’er from tail to chin, 

A lively maggot fallics out. 

You know him by his hazel fnout. Swift. 

Bi’nary. adj. [irom Linus, Lat.] Two; dual; double. 

LYn A r y Arithmetic!:. A method of computation propofed by 
Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progreilion from ten to ten, he 
has only two figures, and ufes the fimple progreflion from two 
to two. This method appears to be the fame with that ufed 
Chinefe four thoufand years ago. Chambers. 

To BIND. v. a. pret . I bound-, particip. pad. bound, or bomdat. 
[binbart, Saxon.] 

1. do confine with bonds ; to enchain. 

Wilt thou play with him as with a bird ? or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens ? Job, xli. 5 . 

2. To gird; to enwrap; to involve. 

Who hath bound the waters in a garment. Prov. xxx. 4. 

3. To fallen to any thing. 

Thou Ihalt bind this line of fcarlet thread in the window, 
which thou didft let us down by. Jojhua , ii. 18. 

Keep my commandments, and live : and my law, as the 
apple of thine eye. Bind them upon thy fingers, writ^ them 
upon the table of thine heart. Prov. vii. 3, 4. 

4. To fallen together. 

Gather ye together firll the tares, and bind them in bundles, 
to burn them. Matt. xiii. 20. 

5. To cover a wound with drdTmgs and bandages. 

When he faw him, he had companion on him, and went to 
him, and bound up his wounds. Luke, x. 34. 

Having filled up the bared cranium with our dreflings, we 
bound up the wound. Wifeman's Surgery. 

6. To compel ; to conllrain. 

Thofe canons, or imperial conllitutions, which have not 
been received here, do not bind. Hales Common Law of Engl. 

7. To oblige by llipulation, or oath. 

If a man vow a vow, or fwear an oath to bind his foul with 
a bond, he fhall not break his word. Humbert, xxx. 2. 

Swear by the folemn oath, that binds the gods. Pope. 

8. To oblige by duty or law. 

Though I am bound to every a* of duty, 

I am not bound to that, all Haves are free to. Shakcfp. Othello. 
Duties exprefsly required in the plain language of Scripture, 
ought to bind our confciences more than thofe which are but 
dubioufiy inferred. IVatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

9. To oblige by kindnels. 

10. To confine; to hinder. 

Now I’m cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

You will fooncr, by imagination, bind a bird from finging, 
than from eating or flying. Bacon's Natural Hijl. N° 989. 

Though paflion be the moll obvious and general, yet it is 
not the only caufe that binds up the underllanding, and con- 
fines it, for the time, to one object, from which it will not be 
taken off. Locke. 

In fuch adifmal place, 

Where joy ne’er enters, which the fun ne’er cheers. 

Bound in with darknefs, overfpread with damps. Dryden. 

1 1. To hinder the flux of the bowels ; to make collive. 

Rhubarb hath manifeftly in it parts of contrary operations ; 

parts that purge, and parts that bind the body. Bacon. 

The whey of milk doth look, the milk doth bind. Herbert. 

12 . To rellrain. 

The more we are bound up to an exact narration, we want 
more life, and fire, to animate and inform the ftory. Felton. 

I 3. To bind a book. To put it in a coyer. 

Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter. 

So fairly bound? Shakcfp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Thofe who could never read the grammar. 

When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 

May think books bell, as richell bound. Prior. 

14. To bind to. To oblige to ferve fome one. 

If Hill thou do’ll retain 
The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 

Still thou art bound to vice, and Hill a Have. Dryden s Pcrf. 

15. To bind to. To contrail with any body. 

Art thou bound to a wife ? feck not to be loofed. 1 Cor. vii. 

1 6. To bind over. To oblige to make appearance. 

Sir Roger was daggered with the reports concerning this 
woman, and would have bound her over to the country fef- 
jj unSl ’ A.ldifon. Spectator, N° 117. 
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To Bind. v . 

1. 1 o contra* the parts together ; to grow IlifF and hard. 

If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding land, you 
mult make it fine by harrowing of it. Mortimer s' Husbands 

2. I o make coftive. ■>' 


3. To be obligatory. 

The promifes and bargains for truck, between a Swifs and 
an Indian, in the woods of America, arc binding to them 
though they are perfectly in a Hate of nature, in reference rd 
one another. ^ , 

Bind, n.f A fpecies of hops. 

I he two bell forts are the white and the grey bind ; the 
latter is a large fquare hop, and more hardy. Mortimer 

Ei'nder. n.f. [from to bind.] 

1 . A man whofe trade it is to bind books. 

2. A man that binds Iheaves. 

Three binders Hood, and took the handfuls rcapt 

From boys that gather’d quickly up. Chapman’s Iliads. 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of wheat in a day 
if it Hand well. Mortimers Husbandry. 

3. A fillet ; a Ihred cut to bind with. 

Upon that I laid a double cloth, of fuch length and breadth 
as might ferve to encompafs the fradtured member ; which I 
cut from each end to the middle, into three binders. IVijiman. 

Binding, n.f. [from bind.] A bandage. 

This beloved young woman began to take off the binding of 
his eyes. Tattler , N“ 55. 

Bi'ndweed. n. f. [ convolvulus , Lat.] The name of a plant. J 

It hath, for the moll part, trailing Ilalks ; the leaves grow 
alternately on the branches ; the flower confills of one leaf, 
Ihaped like a bell, whofe mouth is widely expanded ; the ovary 
becomes a roundilh membraneous fruit, wrapped up within the 
flower cup ; and is generally divided into three cells, each con- 
taining one angular feed. The fpecies are thirty fix. 1. The 
common white great bindweed, vulgarly called bcarbind. 2. 
Leffer field bindweed, with a rofe coloured flower, vulgarly call- 
ed gravelbind. 3. Common fea bindweed, with round leaves. 
4. Great American bindweed, with fpacious yellow fweet feen- 
ted flowers, commonly called Spanijl) arbour vine, or Spanijh 
woodbine. 5. White and yellow Spanifh potatoes. 6. Red 
Spanilh potatoes. 7. The jalap, Cfc. The firfl of thefe fpe- 
cies is a very troublefome weed in gardens ; and the fccond 
fort is Hill a worfe weed than the former. The third fort is 
found upon gravelly or fandy Ihores, where the fait water over- 
flows : this is a flrong purge, and, as fuch, is often ufed in me- 
dicine. The fourth fort is common in the hot parts of Ame- 
rica, and is planted to cover arbours and feats : one of thefe 
plants will grow to the length of fixty or an hundred feet, and 
produce great quantities of fide branches, and large fragrant 
yellow flowers, fucceeded by three large angular feeds. The 
two kinds of potatoes are much cultivated in the Weft Indies, 
for food ; and, from the roots, a drink is made, called molly, 
ftrongcr or weaker : it is a fprightly Iiquour, but not fubje* 
to fly into the head ; nor will it keep beyond four or five days. 
Thefe roots have been brought from America, and are culti- 
vated in Spain and Portugal ; but, in general, they are not fo 
well liked as the common potato, being too fweet and luf- 
cious. The jalap, whofe root has been long ufed in medicine, 
is a native of the province of Italapa, about two days journey 
from La Vera Cruz. Millar. 

Bindweed is of two forts, the larger and the fmaller ; the 
firft fort flowers in September, and the laft in June and July. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ei'nocle. n.f. [from binus and oculus.] A kind of dioptrick telc- 
fcope, fitted fo with two tubes joining together in one, as that 
a diftant objc* may be feen with both eyes together. Harris. 

Bino'cular. adj. [from binus and oculus, Lat.] Having two 
eyes. 

Moll animals are binocular, fpiders, for the mod part, o*o- 
nocular, and fome fenocular. Denham's Phyftco-Theology. 

Bino'mial Root, [in algebra.] A root compofed of only two 
parts or members, connected with the figns plus or minus. 

Harris. 


Bino'minous. adj . [from binus and nomen, Lat.] Having two 
names. 

Bio'grapher. n.f. [£*©■ and yfxQu.] A writer of lives ; a re- 
lator not of the hiftory of nations, but of the adtions of parti- 
cular perfons. 

Our Grubftreet biographers watch for the death of a great 
man, like fo many undertakers, on purpofe to make a penny 
of him. Addifon. Freeholder , N J 35 - 

Bio'craphy. n.f. [#©-andy ?*?«.] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called biography, fome 
authors place every thing in the precife order of time when it 
occurred. IVatts s Logick. 

Bi'ovac. Y n.f. [Fr. from wey wach, a double guard, Germ. 

Bi'hovac. V in war.] A guard at night performed by the whoie 

Bi'vouac. J army; which, either at afiege, or lying before an 
enemy, every evening draw's out from its tents or huts, and con- 
tinues all night in arms before its lines or camp, to prevent any 
furprife. To raife the biovac , is to return the army to their 
tents at break of day. Trevoux. Hums. 

- BFparous. 
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Bi'pAROUS. adj. [from binus and par 10, Lat.] Eringing forth 

two at a birth. . _ _ TT . 

Bipartite, adj. [from binus and pari: or, Lat] Having two 

correfpondent parts ; divided into two. 

Biparti'tion. /; [from bipartite.] The adt of dividing into 
two ; or of making two correfpondent parts. 

Bi'ped. n.f [bipes, Lat.] An animal with two feet. 

Noferpcnt, or fifties oviparous, have anvftones at all ; nei- 
ther biped nos quadruped oviparous, have any exteriourly. 

Brmvn’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 4. 


Bi'fedal. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.] Two feet in length; or having 

two feet. _ , . . ■ 

Bipe'nnated- adj [from binus and penna, Lat.J Having two 

wings. . 

All bipennated infects have poifesjoined to the body. 

Derham’s Phyftco-Theology. 
Bipe'talous. adj. [of Lis, Lat. and WlaAw.J A flower confift- 
inw of two leaves. Di£t. 
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Holly is of fo vifeous a juice, as they make birdlime of the 
bark of it. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N* 592. 

With ftores of gather’d glue, contrive 
To flop the vents and crannies of their hive ; 

Not birdlime, or Idean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mafs of clammy juice. Dryden s Virg 'l. 
I’m enfnar’d ; 

Heav’ns birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings. 

Dryden' s King Arthur. 
The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, becaufe they 
prey upon flies which they catch with their tongue, have a 

rnimlf lvjrre liiimmir nc if if- o 


Harris. 


prey upon Hies wnicn tney eaten witn tneir tongue, nave a 
couple of bags filled with a vifeous humour, as if it were a 
natural birdlime, or liquid glue. 

Grezv's Cofmologiu Sacra, b. i. c. 5. 
Bi'rdman. n.f. [from bird and man.] A birdcatchcr; a 
fowler. 

As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird afked him what 
ing of two leaves. D/d?. he was doing ; why, fays he, I am laying the foundations of a 

'quadrate. 1 n.f [in algebra.] The fourth power, arifing city; and fo the birdman drew out of light. L'EJlrange. 

ouadra'tick. J from the multiplication of a fquare num- Bi'rdseye. n.f. [Adonis, Lat.J The name of a plant. 

'Fhe leaves are like fennel or chamomile; the flowers con- 
fift of many leaves, which are expanded in form of a rofe ; the 
feeds are collected into oblong heads. The fpecies are, 1. The 
common red birds eye. 2. The long leaved yellow birds eye , 
Lse. The firft fort is fown in open borders, as an annual 
flower plant. The yellow fort is uncommon in England. 

Millar. 

Bi rdsfoot. [ ornithopodium , Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It has a papilionaceous flower ; the ovary, which rifes out of 
the flower cup, afterwards becomes a pod, fometimes diftin- 
gui/hed into bells by tranfvcrfe partitions, full of feeds, for the 
moll part roundifii ; the leaves grow by threes, but have two 
wings, or little leaves, at the origin of their foot {talks. The 
Ipecies aic, i. I he tailed hairy birds foot trefoil, with a <*lome- 
rated flower. 2. Upright hoary birdsfoot trefoil, (sfc. The 
firft of thefe plants is, by fome, fuppofed to be the cytifis of Vir- 
gil ; it dies to the ground with us every winter, and rifes again 
the fucceeding fpring ; and, when the roots are ft rone, the 
ihoots will rife to four or five feet high, and produce flowers in 
great plenty ; it it be cut while young, the cows are very fond 
of it, but horfes will n<?t eat it, unlefs they are very hungry. 

Bi'rdsnest. n.f. An herb. ^Dkl 

Bi'rdstongue. n.f. An herb. jy;‘.V 

Bi'rgander: it. f A fowl of the goofe kind. Hid 

r\i lh ; th c fame with thc turbot > which fee. 
iSJK r H. n.f. [beojiJ, Sax.J 

1 . The a* of coming into life. 

But thou art fair, and, at thy birth, dear boy, 

Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great. Shakcfp. K J 
in bpain, our fprings like old mens children be, 

U ccay d and wither’d from their infancy; 

No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth 
To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. * 

2. Extraction; lineage. sjiycten. 

Mo* vittuous.virgin, born of hcav’nly birth. Fairy D 
All truth I fliall relate : nor firft can I ^ 

Myfelf to be of Grecian birth denv c;, cr n . 

3. Rank which is inherited by defeent 7 

He doth object, I am too great of birth. 

Be Juft in rf, you r > „ a S^?* W,rr "' /r ' 
Whatever be your birth, you’re fure to be 
peer of the firft magnitude to me. «y , 

4 - The condition, or circumftances, in which airman i/born 
a in bls cban °t then Halefus came 

5. Thi„rJeTprlaS: S T "*“• *** 

yJ?Z EW? hr rar " H - Iv - 

Your nobleft father prov’d. -y / r , r. . 

Aku Who of themfelvcs 7 

Abhor to join : and, by imprudence mix’d 
Produce prodigious births , of body, or mind. 

She, for this £A k *■ '■ 68 7 - 

Seems to have practis’d with much care. 

To frame the race of woman fair; 

Yet never could a perfedt birth 

roduce before, to grace thc earth. „ 

F , , , , , His cldeft birth 

1 ucs, mark d byhcav’n, a fugitive o’er earth n ■ 

A iH ’ e V i / eS , fm ' le ’ and > with tSeir flow’ry face 
And wealthy births, confefs the flood’s cmhnce * i 
Others hatch their eo-ps and tend .u < . m , race - ?> lack more. 
fhift for itfelf. and tend W, till it i s able to 

6. The aft of bringing forth. ^ S P e£iat °r> N° 1 20. 

vxif hat / air S >' rian fliepherdefs. 

Who after years of barrennefs, 

The highly favour’d Jofeph bore 
I o hun that ferv’d for her before * 

' AM 
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Biquadra 

ber, or quantity by itfelf. 

BIRCH Tree, [bipc. Sax. betula, Lat.] 

Thc leaves arc like thofe of the poplar ; the {hoots are very 
{lender and weak ; the katkins are produced at remote dis- 
tances from thc fruits, on die fame tree ; the fruit becomes a 
little fquamofe cone ; the feeds arc winged, and thc tree calls its 
outer rind every year. This tree is propagated by fuckers, 
which may be tranfpianted either in OiStober or February; it 
delights in a poor foil. The timber of this tree is ufed to make 
chairs, Cfc. It is alfo planted for hop poles, hoops, t 5 V. and it 
is often ufed to make brooms. Millar. 

Bi'rcHEN. adj. [from birch.] Made of birch. 

His beaver’d brow a birchen garland bears. Dunciad, b. iv. 
BIRD. n.f. [bijib, or bjub, a chicken, Saxon.] A general term 
for thc feathered kind ; a fowl. In common talk, /wo/ is ufed 
for thc larger, and bird for die fmaller kind of feathered ani- 
mals. 

Thc poor wren, 

Themoft diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Macbeth . 

Sh’ had all the regal makings of a queen; 

As holy oil, Edward confeflor’s crown. 

The rod and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems. 

Laid nobly on her. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

T he bird of Jove, Hoop’d from his airy tour, 

Two birds of gayeft plume before him drove. 

TT , Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. xi. /. 186. 

Hence men and bcafts the breath of life obtain, 

And birds of air, and monfters of the main. Dryden s /En. 
There fome birds that arc inhabitants of the water, whofe 
blood is cold as fifties, and their flefti is fo like in taftc, that 
the fcrupulous arc allowed them on fifti days. Locke 

Some fquirc perhaps you take delight to rack, 

VVho vifits with a gun, prefents with birds. p otc 

To Bird. v. ;/. [from die noun.] To catch birds. * 

J do invite you tomorrow morning to my houfe, to break- 
J.fA after > w £ lla b,rdi ”g together. Shakefp. M. IV. of IVindf 
Bi rdbolt. n. f [From bird and bolt, or arrow.] A finall {hot 
or arrow, to he {hot at birds. J ’ 

t J}\ be S c ^ cr ous, guildefs, and of free difpofition, is to take 
thofe things for birdbolts , that you deem cannon bullets. 

B,We. n.f. s 

Hugh, him the puLcy, and ,e ps S ccntrifugJ j 
Bi'RDCATCHrR /. ^Pope's Martinas Scriblerus. 

Rdcatcher. *■/ [ fr °m bird and catch.] One that makes 
it his employment to take birds. J makes 

A poor lark entered into a miferable expollulation with a 
l, rdcatcher, that had taken her in his net 
Bi'rder. n.f. [from bird.] A bi rdcatcher 

* - 

Bi rdlime, , r i ■ , f'CC 

1 Sfare ^7 %^n 

into a tough pafte tha^nofibr^ ''VV 1101 ^ P !acc > and P°nnd it 
Wa fticd in a °n W °° d bG 5 then il is 

to ferment for four n- , m r otC3 appear, and put up 

arifes, and then laid "Tit* 0 *™. 35 an / 


to 


•!>»? arifaVImiVh™ iku - 

Vrdlime tough from D LE a a? r ° V r r thc fire - The 

bettens, t h e kernck ' s l fu PP ofed to be made of f e - 

not endure the froft or wJ ^Ti 1 '." 1 / <OU f? ,nit; but this will 

fflfindl; but the bark of 1 lat bought from Spain isofan 
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Ami at her next birth , much like thee. 

Through pangs fled to felicity. Milton. 

7. The feamen call a due or proper diftance between (hips lying 
at an anchor, or under fail, a birth. Alfo the proper place a- 
board for a mefs to put their chefts, is called the birth of 
that mefs. Alfo a convenient place to moor a fhip in, is called 
a birth. Harris . 

Bi'rthday. n.f [from birth and day.] 

1. The day on which any one is born. 

Orient light. 

Exhaling firft from darknefs, they beheld 

Birthday of heaven and earth. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

2. The day of the year in which any one was born, annually ob- 
ferved. 

This is my birthday ; as this very day 
Was Caflius born. Shakefp. ’Julius Cafar, 

They tell me, ’tis my birthday , and I’ll keep it 
With double pomp of ladnefs : 

’Tis what the day deferves, which gave me breath. Dryden. 
Your country dames, 

Whofe cloaths returning birthday claims. Prior. 

Bi'rthdom. n.f. [This is erroneoufly, I think, printed in 
Shakefpeare, birthdoom. It is derived from birth and dom. See 
DoMj as kingdom, dukedom. ] Privilege of birth. 

Let us rather 

Hold fad the mortal fword ; and, like good men, 

Beftride our downfaln birthdom. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Bi'rthnight. n.f. [from birth and night.] 

1. The night in which any one is born. 

Th’ angelick fong in Bethlehem field. 

On thy birthnight , that fung the Saviour born. Par. Regain. 

2. The night annually kept in memory of any one’s birth. 

A youth more glitt’ring than a birthnight beau. Pope. 
Bi'rthplace. n.f. [from birth and place.] Place where any 
one is born. 

My birthplace have I and my lovers left ; 

This enemy’s town I’ll enter. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A degree of ftupidity beyond even what we have been ever 
charged with, upon the fcore of our birthplace and climate. 

Swift's Addrcfs to Parliament. 
Bi'rt ii rig ht. n.f. [from birth and right. ] The rights and 

privileges to which a man is born ; the right of the firft born. 
Thy blood and virtue 

Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnefs 
Shares with thy birthright. Shakejp. All's well that ends well. 
And haft been found 

By merit, more than birthright , Son of God. 

Milton's Parad. Lojl, b. iii. 1 . 308. 
I lov’d her firft, I cannot quit the claim. 

But will preferve the birthright of my paffion. Otway’s Orph. 

While nobafenefs in this bread I find, 

I have not loft the birthright of my mind. Dryden s Aurengz. 
To fay, that liberty and property are the birthright of the 
Englifh nation, but that if a prince invades them by illegal me- 
thods, we muft upon no pretence refill, is to confound govern- 
mcnts> Addifon's Whig Examiner. 

Birthstra'ngled. adj. [from birth and Jlrangle.] Strangled 
or fuffocated in being born. 

Finger of birthjlrangl'd babe. 

Ditch deliver’d by a drab. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Bi'rthwort. n. f. [from birth and wort\ I fuppofe from a qua- 
lity of haftening delivery. Arijlolochia , Lat.] l he name of a 

P The ftalks are flexible ; the leaves are placed alternately on 
the branches ; the flowers confift of one leaf, are of an ano- 
malous figure, hollowed like a pipe, and fhaped like a tongue, 
«-cnerallv hooked ; the flower cup turns to a membraneous, 
oval fhaped fruit, divided into five cells, and full of flat feeds. 
'The fpeciesare, i. The round rooted birtlnvort. 2. The climb- 
j n rr birthwort. 3. Spantfti birthwort, &c. 7 he firft and fecond 

arc fometimes ufed in medicine, and are eafily propagated by 

parting their roots. Mllkr ' 

BISCOTIN. 11. f. [French.] A confection made of flour, lugar, 

marmalade, eggs, (Ac. . . , „ , 

Bi'scuit. n.f. [from bis, twice, Lat and cwt, baked, J*r.J 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be carried to fca ; it is 

baked for long voyages four times. 

The bifeuit alfo in the fhips, efpecully in the Spamfh gal- 

lies, was grown hoary, and unwholcfome. , 

° KnolUs s Hijiory of the Turks . 

Many have been cured by abftinence from drink, eating dry 
bifeuit, which creates no thirft, and ftrong fri&ions four or five 
tunes a day Arbuthntt on Diet. 

2. A compofition of fine flour, almonds, and fugar, made by the 

confectioners. , t _ 1 t- j- 

To Bise'ct. v. a. [from binus and feco, to cut, Lat.] To dtv ide 

into two parts. , , . , 

The rational horizon blfefieth the globe mto two equal parts. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 5. 
Bisection. n.f. [from the verb.] A geometrical term, figni- 
fVine the divinon of any quantity into two equal parts. 
BI'SHOP. n. f [from epifeopus, Lat. the Saxons formed bij-cop. 
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which was afterwards foftened into bijhop.] One of die head 
order of the clergy. 

A bijhop is an overfeer, or fuperintendant, of religious nv>t 
ters in the chriftian church. Ayliffc's Paragon 

You (ball find him well accompnny’d * * 

With reverend fathers, and well learned bifiops. 

Shakefp. Richard]]] 

Their zealous fupcrftition thinks, or pretends, they cannot 
do God a greater fervice, than to deftroy the primitive, apofto- 
lical, and anciently univerfal government of the church by hi. 

M 1 ' . K. Charles. 

In cafe a bijhop mould commit treafon and felony, and forfeit 
his eftate, with his life, the lands of his kifhoprick remain ftiil 
in the church. South. 

On the word bijhop, in French evcque, I would obferve, that 
there is no natural connexion between the facrcd office and the 
letters or found ; for evcque, and bijhop , fignify the fame office 
though there is not one letter alike in them. Watts's Logic!;. 
Bi'shop. n. f A cant word for a mixture of wine, oranges, and 
fugar. 

Fine oranges. 

Well roafted, with fugar and wine in a cup. 

They’ll make a fwcet bijhop, when gentle folks fup. Swift. 
To Bi'shop. v. a. [from the noun.] To confirm; to admit fo- 
lcmnly into the church. 

They are prophane, imperfect, oh ! too bad. 

Except confirm’d and bijhoped by thee. Donne. 

Bi'shoprick. n.f. [biycoppice, Saxon.] The diocefe of a bi- 
Ihop ; the diftrict over which the jurifdidtion of a bifhop ex- 
tends. 

It will be fit, that, by the king’s fupreme power in caufes ec- 
clefiaftical, they be fubordinate under fbrne bifhop, and bijhop- 
rick, of this realm. Bacons Advice to Vi tilers , 

A virtuous woman fliould reject marriage, as a good mrn 
does a bijhoprick ; but I would advife neither to perfift in refill- 
ing. Addifon. Spectator, N° 89. 

Thofe pallors had epifcopal ordination, poflefled prefer- 
ments in the church, and were fometimes promoted to bijhop- 
ricks themfelves. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of E. man. 
Bi'shops weed. [Ammi, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

This is an umbelliferous weed, with fmall ftriated feeds; 
the petals of the flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a heart 
The feeds of the greater bijhopswced arc ufed in medicine, and 
fhould be Town in an open fituation, early in the fpring. Mill. 
Bisk. n.f. [ bifque , Fr.] Soup; broth made by boiling fcvcxal 
forts of flefh. 

A prince, who in a foreft rides aftray. 

And, weary, to fome cottage finds the way, 

•Talks of no pyramids, or fowl, or bisks of fifh. 

But hungry fups his cream ferv’d up in earthen difh. 

King’s Art of Cookay. 

Bi'sket. See Biscuit. 

Bi'smuth. n.f. The fame as marcafte ; it properly fignifics 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral fubflance, of a metalline na- 
ture, found at Mifnia ; though fuppofed to be only a recre- 
mentitious matter thrown oft" in the formation of tin, as unfit 
to enter its compofition. There are fome, however, who 
efteem it a metal fid generis ; though it ufually contains fome 
filver. There is an artificial bifmuih made, for the fhops, of 

tin. T , T 

Bi'ssextile. n.f. [from bis, and fextihs, Lat] Leap year; 
the year in which die day, arifing from fix odd hours in each 
year, is intercalated. , , . 

7'he year of the fun confifteth of three hundred and fixty 
five days and fix hours, wanting eleven minutes ; which fix 
hours omitted, will, in time, deprave the compute; and this 
was the occafion of biffextile , or leap year. 

Brown’s Vulgar Erroitrs, b. iv. c. 12. 
Towards the latter end of February is the biffextile or inter? 
calar day ; called biffextile, becaufe the fixth of tire calends ot 
March i"s twice repeated. Holder on Time. 

Bi'ssON. adj. [derived by Skinner from by and fin.] Blind. 

But who, oh ! who hath feen the moblcd queen. 

Run barefoot up and down, direat’ning the flames 
With biffin rheum. Shakefp. Hmla. 

What harm can your biffin confpecluities glean out o tn 
chara&cr. Shakefp. ori • 

BI'STRE. n.f. [French.] A colour made of chimney foot ?? 
cd, and then diluted with water; ufed by painters inwalhin, 

BiSS [bijlorta, Lat.] The name of a plant called alfo 

Bfrfom’ mf\byhuri, Fr.] A ^n’s^mm^^g « 
making incifions, of which there are three forts , f „ 
the firft turns like that of a lancet; but the ftra.ght 
the blade fixed in the handle; the crooked ^ 

like a half moon, having the edge on the infidc. c 
Bisu'r.cous. adj. [bifulcus. Lat.] Clovcnfootcd. . 

For the fwine, although multiparous, yet being 
only clovenhoofed, are farrowed with open cyvs, ‘ ,s 0 f ^ 
cons animals. Brown s l u/gar ’> > curs ’. t j, c 

Bit. n.f. [breol, Saxon] Signifies the whole machine 0 ali^ 
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: ro „ appurtenances of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the branches, 
the curb, the fevil holes, the rranchcfil, and the crofs chains, 
but fometimes it is ufed to fignify only the bit-mouth m parti- 
u Farmers DUt~ 

Thev light from their horfes, pulling off their bits, that they 
mHit fomething refrelh their mouths upon the grafs. Sidney. 
0 We have ftridt ftatutes, and molt biting laws. 

The needful bits and curbs of headftrong fteeds. 

Shakefp. Meajitrc for Mcafure. 

He hath the bit faft between his teeth, and away he runs. 

Sulltngfieet. 

Unus’d to the reftraint 

Of curbs and bits , and fleeter than the winds. Addif Cato . 

Bit. n. f [from bite.) 

j. As much meat as is put into the mouth at once. 

How many prodigal bits have Haves and pealants 
This night engluttcd ? Shakefp. Tmon of Athens. 

Follow your function, go and batten on cold bits. Shakefp. 
The mice found it troublefome to be ftiil climbing the oak 
for every bit they put in their bellies. > L’EJlrange. 

By this the boiling kettle had prepar’d, 

And to the table fent the fmoaking lard, 

A fav’ry bit , that ferv’d to relifh wine. Dryden’ s Fables. 

John was the darling ; he had all the good bits, was cram- 
med with good pullet, chicken, and capon. Arbuthnot s J. Bull. 

2. A fmall piece of any thing. 

Then clap four flices of pilafter on’t. 

That, lac’d with bits of rullick, makes a front. Pope. 

He bought at thoufands, what with better wit 
You purchafc as you want, and bit by bit. Pope s Epijllcs. 
His majefty has power to grant a patent for ftamping round 
bits of copper, to every fubject he hath. Swift. 

3. A Spanilh Weft Indian filver coin, valued at fevenpence half- 
penny. 

4. A bit the better or worfe. In the fmalleft degree. 

There are few that know all the tricks of thefe lawyers ; 
for aught I can fee, your cafe is not a bit clearer than it was 
feven years ago. Arbuthnot’ s Hijiory ofj. Bull. 

To Bit. v. a. [from the noun.] To put the bridle upon a 
horfe. 

Bitch, n.f. [bitje, Saxon.] 
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7 'he female of the canine kind ; as the wolf, the dog, the fox, 
the otter. 

And at his feet a bitch wolf fuck did yield 
To two young babes. Spcnf. Vifion of Bellay. 

I have been credibly informed, that a bitch will nurfe, play 
with, and be fond of young foxes, as much as, and in place of 
her puppies. Locke. 

2. A name of reproach for a woman. 

John had not run a madding fo long, had it not been for an 
extravagant bitch of a wife. Arbuthnot’ s Hijiory of J. Bull. 
To BITE. v. a. pret. I bit ; part. paff. I have bit, or bitten. 
ran, Saxon.] 

1. To crulh, or pierce with the teeth. 

My very enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me, fhould have flood that night 
Againft my fire. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Such finding rogues as thefe. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain. 

Too intricate t’ unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Thefe arc the youths that thunder at a playhoufe, and fight 
for bitten apples. Shakefp. Henry VHI. 

He falls ; his arms upon his body found. 

And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. Dryden. 
There was lately ayoung gentleman bit to the bone, who has 
now indeed recovered. Tatler , N° 62. 

7 heir foul mouths have not opened their lips without a fal- 
fity ; though they have fhowed their teeth as if they would bite 
oft my nofe. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. To give pain by cold. 

Here feel we the icy phang. 

And churlifh chiding of the winter's "wind ; 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 

Ev’n till I fhrink with cold, I (mile. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Full fifty years hamefs’d in rugged flee!, 

I have endur’d the biting winter’s blaft. 

And the feverer heats of parching fummer. 

. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

3. 1 0 hurt or pain with reproach. 

Each poet with a diff’rent talent writes ; 

One praifes, one inftructs, another bites. Rofcommon. 

4. To cut; towoimd. J 

I ve feen the day, with my good biting faulchion, 

I would have made them fkip. Shakefp. King Lear. 

5. l o make the mouth fmart with an acrid tafte. 

It may be the firft water will have more of the feent as 
more fragrant ; and the fccond more of the tafte, as more bit- 
ter, or biting. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N° 21 

D- lo cheat; to trick; to defraud : alowphrafe. 

Afleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeft factor ftolc a gem away : 

He pledg’d it to the knight; the knight had wit, 
o kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pope, 


F you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to have converfed 
with' you, they would have been ftrangely bit, while they 
thought only to fall in love with a fair lady. Pcp c s Erttcrs. 
Bite. °.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The feizurc of any thing by the teeth. . . . 

Does he think he can endure the everlafting burning^, o. 
arm himfelf againft the bites of the never dying worm . South. 
Nor dogdays parching heat, that fplits the rocks, ) 
Arc half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; r 

Their venom’d bite, and fears indented on the flocks. J 
Dryden’ s Virgil’s Georgicks, b. ii. A 522. 

2. The act of a fifh that takes the bait. 

I have known a very good fifher angle diligently four or fix 
hours for a river carp, and not have a bile. H alt on s . ng t r. 

3. A cheat ; a trick ; a fraud ; in low and vulgar language. ^ 

Let a man be ne’er fo wife, 
fie may be caught with fober lies ; 

For take it in its proper light, 

’Tis juft what coxcombs call a bite. Swift. 

4. A (harper ; one who commits frauds. 

Bi'ter. n.f. [from bite.] 

1. He that bites. ? 

Great barkers arc no biters. Camden s Remains. 

2. A fifh apt to take the bait. . 

He is fo bold, that he will invade one of his own kind, and 
you may therefore eafily believe him to be a bold biter. IP a/ton. 

3. A tricker ; a deceiver. 

A biter is one who tells you a thing, you have no reafon to 
difbelieve in itfelf, and perhaps has given you, bclore he bit 
you, no reafon to difbelieve it for his faying it; and, if you 
give him credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that he has 
deceived you. He is one who thinks you a fool, becaufe you 
do not think him a knave. Speflator , N° 5 04. 

Bi'ttacle. n.f. A frame of timber in the fleerage of a fhip, 
where the compafs is placed. Dill l 

Bi'tten. particip. paff. [from la bite ; which fee.] 

BETTER, adj. [bireji, Saxon.] 

1. Having a hot, acrid, biting tafte, like wormwood; 

Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engender putrefac- 
tion. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N* 696. 

Though a man in a fever fhould, from fugar; have a bitter 
tafte, which, at another time, produces a fwcet one ; yet the 
idea of bitter in that man’s mind, would be as clear and dif- 
tinft from the idea of fweet, as if he had tafted only gall. 

Locke. 

Sharp; cruel; fevere. 

Friends now faft fworn, 

Unfeparable, (hall within this hour. 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 

To bitterefl enmity. Shakefp. Coriolanus : 

Hufbands, love your wives, and be not bitter againft them. 

Coloff. iii. 19. 

The word of God, inftead of a bitter, teaches us a charitable 
zeal. Sprat. 

3. Calamitous; mifcrable. 

Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to him, only dying ; 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end. Shakefp. H. VHI. 

A dire induftion am I witnefs to ; 

And will to France, hoping, the confbquence 

Will prove as bitter , black, and tragical. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 

’Tis to behold his vengeance for my ion. Dryden s PEneis. 

4. Painful ; inclement. 

And fltun the bitter confequencc : for know. 

The day thou eat’ft thereof, my foie command 
T ranfgreft, inevitably thou (halt die. Paradife Lojl, l. 

The fowl the borders fly. 

And fliun the bitter blaft, arid wheel about the fky. Drydc 

5. Sharp ; reproachful ; fatirical. 

Go with me. 

And, in the breath of bitter words, let’s Another 

, t j?" lned fon - Shakefp. Richard]]], 

C. Mournful ; affli&ed. 


2 . 


, VIII. 


ten. 


Wherefore is light given unto him that is in miferv,and life 
unto the bitter in foul ? y*. 20> 

In any manner, unpleafing or hurtful; 

Bitter is an equivocal word; there is litter wormwood, 
there are bitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a bitter cold 


morning, 


Bi ttergourd. n.f. [cohcynthis, Lat.j The name of a plant, 
it is, in all refpe&s, like the gourd, excepting the leaves of 
the plant bemg deeply jagged, and the fruit being exceflivelv 
bitter, and not eatable. There are feveral varieties of this 
W n K W , hich are ver y common in divers parts of theEaft and 

Bi'tteriy. adv. [from bitter.’] " ‘ 

1. With a bitter tafte. 

2. In a bitter manner ; forrowfuily; calamitoufly. 

I fo lively adled with my tears, 

J 7 iat my poor miltrefs, moved therewithal. 


Wept bitterly. 


Shakefp. Two Gentlemen ef Verova. 

Bitterly 
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Bitterly haft thou pal« 3 , and ftill art paying 
That rigid (core. Milton's Agonifles, l. 432. 

3. Sharply ; fcvcrely. 

His behaviour is not to cenfure bitterly the errours of their 
zeal. Sprat. 

Bi'tteRN. n.f [bittour, Fr.] A bird with long legs, and a 
long bill, wliich leeds upon flfh ; remarkable for the noife 
which he makes, ufually called humping. See Bittour. 

The poor fifi > have enemies enough, befides fuch unnatural 
fiflicmien as otters, the cormorant, and the bittern. IValton. 

So that i'carcc 

The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht. 

To (hake the founding marfli. Than fan's Spring. 

Bi'ttern. n.f. [from bitter.'] A very bitter liquour, which 
drains off in making of common fait, and ufed in the prepara- 
tion of Epfom fait. Quincy. 

Bitterness, n.f. [from bitter.] 

1 . A bitter tafte. 

The idea of whitenefs, or bitternefs , is in the mind, cxa£lly 
anfwering that power which is in any body to produce it there. 

Locke. 

2. Malice; grudge; hatred; implacability. 

The bitternefs and animofity between the chief commanders 
was fuch, that a great part of the army was marched. Clarend. 

3. Sharpnefs ; feverity of temper. 

His forrows have fo overwhelm'd his wits, 

Shall we be thus a(Hi£led in his wreaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and his bitternefs ? Shahefp. Tit. Andr. 
Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have contracted more 
bitternefs and fournefs than formerly, and were more referved 
towards the king’s commiflioners. Clarendon , b. viii. 

4. Satire; piquancy; keennefs of reproach. 

Some think their wits have been allecp, except they dart out 
fomewhat piquant, and to the quick : men ought to find the 
difference between faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacon , EJfay 33. 

5. Sorrow; vexation; affliction. 

There appears much joy in him, even fo much, that joy 
could not (hew itfclf modeft enough, without a badge of bitter- 
nefs. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

They (hall mourn for him, as one mourncth for his only fon, 
and (hall he in bitternefs for him, as one that is in bitternefs for 
his firftborn. Zech.xn. 10. 

Mod purfuc the plcafurcs, as they call them, of their natures, 
which begin in fin, arc carried on with danger, and end in 
bitternefs. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

I oft, in bitternefs of foul, deplor’d 
My abfent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope's Odyjfcy. 

Bi'ttersweet. n. f. [from bitter and Jiveet .] The name of 
an apple, which has a compound tafte of fwcet and bitter. 

It is but a bitterfweet at beft, and the fine colours of the fer- 
pent do by no means make amends for tire fmart and poifon of 
his (ling. South. 

When I exprefs the tafte of an apple, which we call the 
bitterfweet , none can miftakc what I mean. Watts's Logick. 

Bx'tter VETCH, n.f. [ orobus , Lat.J 

'Phis plant hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe cm- 
palement rifes the pointal, w rapt up in the membrane, which 
becomes a round pod, full of oval (haped feeds ; two leaves, 
joined together, grow upon a rib that terminates in a point. 

J Millar. 

Bi'ttour. n.f. [ butonr , Fr.] The name of a bird, commonly 
called the bittern ; [See Bittern.] but perhaps as properly 
bittour. 

Then to the waters brink (lie laid her head ; 

And, as a bittour bumps within a reed. 

To thee alone, O lake, (lie faid, I tell. Drydens W. of Bath. 
/me. n.f. [from bitumen .] Bitumen. Sec BITUMEN. 

Mix with thefe 
Jd:ean pitch, quick lulphur, filver’s fpumc, ^ # 

Sea onion, hellebore, and black bitume. May's V <rgtl. 

BITUMEN, n.f. [Lat.] A fat undtuous matter dug out of 
the earth, or feummed off lakes, as the Afphaltis in Judsa, of 
various kinds; feme fo hard as to be ufed for coals; others fo 
glutinous as to ferve for mortar. _ _ Senary. 

" ] t ; s reported, that bitumen mingled with lime, and put un- 
der water, will make, as it were, an artificial rock, the fuh- 
ftancc becometh fohard. hacon s hat. H'flory , N 7 ^ 3 * 

The fabrick feem’d a work of rifing ground, 

With full -bur and bitumen caft between. Drydcn's Fables. 
Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields an oil, and is 
folublc in water. ' Woodward’s Method of Foffls. 

Bitu'minous. adj. [from bitumen .] Having the nature and 
qualities of bitumen ; compounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar ufed in the walls 
of Babylon, grows to an entire and very hard matter, like a 
icone. ' Bacon s Phyftcal Remains. 

The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom flam d. 

Milton’s Par. Lof, b. x. /. 562. 

Biva'lve. adj. [from linns and vahsc , Lat.] Haying two 
valves or (butters ; a term ufed of thofe fifil that have two 
lliclls, as oyfters ; and of thofe plants whofe feed pods open 
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their whole length, to difeharge their feeds, as peas’ 

in the cavity lies loofc the (hell of feme fort of bivalve kr 
ger than could be introduced in at cither of thofe holes. 

B/zANTrNE. n.f. [more properly fpelt byzantine ; from Byzcm. 
iium.] A great piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, which the 
king oftercth upon higli feftival days ; it is yet called a bizan 
tme, which anciently was apiece of gold coined by the emne' 
rours of Conftantinople. CamdL's ReZt 

To BLAB. v. a. [blabkcrcn, Dutch.] 

} 0 ‘f 11 , what ought to be kept fecret ; it ufually implies rather 
thoughtleflnefs than treachery ; but may be ufed in cither fenfe. 

I he gaudy, blabbing , and remorfeful day. 

Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Thv dues be done, and none left out, 

Ere the blabbing eaftern fcout 
The nice morn on the Indian fteep, 

F rom her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton 

Nature has made man’s breaft no windores, 

T o publifli what he does within doors; 

Nor what dark fccrets there inhabit, 

Unlefs his own rafli folly blab it. Hudibras, p. ii. c . j;. 

Sorrow nor joy can be difguis’d by art, 

Our foreheads blab the fccrets of our heart. Dryden's Juv. 
It is unlawful to give any kind of religious wo r (hip to a crea- 
ture ; but the very indices of the fathers cannot efcape the in- 
dex expurgatonus, for blabbing fo great a truth. Stil/ingfat. 
Nor whifpertothe tattling reeds 
The blackcft of all female deeds ; 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 

Where echo fits, and lift’ning mocks. Swift. 

2. To tel! ; in a good fenfe. 

That delightful engine of her thoughts. 

That blabb'd them with fuch pleafing eloquence, 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 

Shakefp. Titus Andronicus. 
To Blab. v. n. To tattle; to tell tales. 

Your mute I’ll be ; 

W hen my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not fee. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Blab. n.f. [from the verb.] Ateltale; a thoughtlcls babbler; 
a treacherous betrayer of fccrets. 

The fecret manheareth many confeflions; for who will open 
himfclf to a blab , or babbler ? Bacon , EJfay 6. 

To have reveal’d 

Secrets of man, the fecrets of a friend. 

Contempt and fcorn of all, to be excluded 
All friendfhip, and avoided a»a blab. Alilton's Agoniflesi 
Whoever (hews me a very inquifitive body, I’ll (hew him a 
blab , and one that (hall make privacy as publick as a proclama- 
tion. L’EJlrange. 

I fliould have certainly gone about flicwing my letters, under 
the charge of fecrccy, to every blab of my acquaintance. 

Swift’s Letters. 

Bla'bber. n.f. [fro mblal.] A tattler; ateltale. 

To Bla'eber. v. 71. To whiftle to ahorfe. Skinner. 

Bla'bberlipped. Skinner. See Blobberlitped. 

BLACK, adj. [blac, Saxon.] 

1 . Of the colour of night. 

In the twilight in the evening, in the Hack and dark night. 

Prov. vii. 9. 

By Ariftotle it feems to be implied, in thefe problems which 
enquire why the fun makes man black, and not the fire, why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the (kin. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. Dark. 

The heaven was black with clouds and wind, and there was a 
great rain. i Kings, xviii. 45. 

3. Cloudy of countenance ; fullen. 

She hath abated me of half my train ; 

Look’d black upon me. Shakefp. King Lear . 

4. Horrible ; wicked ; atrocious. 

Either my country never muft be freed. 

Or I confenting to fo black a deed. Dryden’s Indian Emp: 

5. Difmal ; mournful. 

A dire indu&ion am I witnefs to ; 

And will to France, hoping, the confequence. 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

6. Black and blue. The colour of a bruife ; a ftripe. 

MiftrefsFord, good heart, is beaten black and blue, that you 
cannot fee a white fpot about her. Merry JVives of IVindfor. 

And, wing’d with fpecd and fury, flew 
To refeue knight from black and blue. Hudibras, cant, ii. 
Black-browed, adj. [from black and brow.] Having black 
eyebrows ; gloomy ; difmal ; threatening. 

Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow' d night, 
Give me my Romeo. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Thus when a black-brow' d guft begins to rife, 

White foam at firft on the curl’d ocean fries. 

Then roars the main, the billows mount the Ikies. 

Dry den, Aintid vii- '• 73 °' 
c Black- 
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Black-bryoxv. n.f. [ tammis , T.at.] The name of a plant- 

It is male and female in different plants ; the flowers ot the 
male plant confift of one leaf, and arc bell (haped ; but thefe 
arc barren ; the embryos are produced on the female plants, 
wliich become oval berries, including roundilh feeds. 1 iiele 
plants have no clafpcr, as the white bryony hath. The fpe- 
cies are, r. The common black-bryony. 2. Black-bryony of Crete, 
with a trifid leaf, csY. The firft is rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, hut grows wild under hedges, and is gathered for medi- 
cinal ufe. It may be cafily propagated by (owing the feeds, 
foon after they are ripe, under the lhcltcr of bufhes ; where, in 
the fpring, the plants will come up, and fpread their branches 
over the buflies. Millar. 

Black-cattle. Oxen; bulls; and cows. 

The other part of the grazier’s bufinefs is what wc call 
black-cattle , producing hides, tallow, and beef, for exportation. 

Sivifi. 

Black-earth, n.f. It is every where obvious on the furfacc 
of the ground, and what we call mould. JVoodw. on Fojfils. 

Black-guard, adj. [from black and guard.] A cailt word a- 
mongft the vulgar ; by which is implied a dirty fellow ; of the 
meaneft kind. 

Let a black-guard boy be always about the houfe, to fend on 
your errands, and go to market for you on rainy days. Swift. 

Black-lead. n.f. [from black and lead.] A mineral found in 
the lead-mines, much ufed for pencils ; it is not fufiblc, or not 
without a very great heat. 

You muft firft get your black-lead (harpened finely, and put 
faft into quills, for your rude and firft draught. Peacham. 

Black-Mail. n.f. A certain rate of money, corn, cattle, or 
other confideration, paid to men allied with robbers, to be by 
them protected from the danger of fucli as ufually rob or fteal. 

Cowel. 
A kind of 


Eiack-pudding. n.f. [from black and pudding.] 
food made of blood and grain. 

Through they were lin’d with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and chcefe, 

And fat black-puddings, proper food 

For warriours that delight in blood. Hudibras, p. i. cant. i. 
Black-rod. n.f. [from black and rod.] The ufher belonging to 
the order of the garter ; fo called from the black rod he carries 
in his hand. He is of the king’s chamber, and likewife ufher 
of the parliament. Cowel. 

Black, n.f. [from the adjc&ive.] 

1. A black colour. 

Black is the badge of hell, 

The hue of dungeons, and the fcowl of n'ght. 

, Shakefp. Love's Labour Left. 

For the production of black, the corpufclesmuft be lefs than 
any of thofe which exhibit colours. Newton's Upticks. 

2. Mourning. r 

Rife, wretched widow, rife ; nor, undeplor’d, ■j 

Permit my ghoft to pafs the Stygian ford : L 

But rife, prepar’d in black, to mourn thy perifh’d lord. 3 

Ait 1 Drydcn's Fables. 

3. A biackamoor. 

4. 1 hat part of the eye which is black. 

It fuffices that it be in every part of the air, which is as bio- 
as the black or fight of the eye. Dish 

To Black, v. a. [from the noun.] To make black ; to blacken! 
Blacking over the paper with ink, not only the ink would be 
quickly dried up, but the paper, that I could not burn before, 
would be quickly fet on fire. Bcyle B „ Cg/m f 

Then in his fury black d the raven o’er. 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 

r, . Addijon’s Ovid’s Mctamorph. b. ii. 

Blackamoor, n.f [from black -and Moor.] A man by na- 
ture of a black complexion ; a negro y 

• 0 rf?r”a, more " of 1 “trr- °7 “»"• °f 

Bla'ckberried , 5 iV 

Ifc thofc of .he heath j ,he Z3 

eh?mT«’ Whl " S, ° W Of the lame plain ■ 

-J A fpccies of bramble ; 

The policy j thefee, 

no?pro^ n wo h ^ f a mSSL"* “g U,yffcS ’ i$ 

Then 

n ZS b r e \ thC l pluck ’ d indefarts wild * 

BiVaS r f? gl,t ,T i i n S f^ulchion fmil’d. GafsPaft 

Of Jn “ b{rl Tci h 3 r d Thc of a 2 

thrufhes, and divers’ others in,lc ^|’ goldfinches, blackbirds, 

T - v H> make of a black colour. 1 
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Blefs’d by afpiring wiiids, he finds the ftraml 
Blacken’d by crouds. 

While thc long fuii’rals blacken all the way. 


Prioi \ 

Pope. 


i. To darken. ■ 

That little cloiid that ffppear’d at firft to Elijah’s fervant, no 
bigger than a mdn’s hand, but prefently after grew, and fpread^ 
and blackened the face of the whole heaven. South. 

3. To defame ; or make infamous. 

Let us blacken him what wc can, faid that mifereant Harri- 
fon, of the blcfled king, upon thc wording and drawing up his 
charge againft his approaching trial. ^ S out hi 

"The morals blacken'd, when the writings ’feape 
The libcll’d perfon, and thc pictur’d (hape. Pope. 

To Blacken, v. n. To grow black. 

The hollow found 

Sung in the leaves, thc foreft (hook around. 

Air blacken'd, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the ground. Dryderti 
Bea'ckish. adj. [from black.] Somewhat black. 

Part of it all the year continues in die form of a blackijl) 
oil. Boyle. 

BlaYkmoor. n.f. [ftom black and Moor.] A negro.- 

The land of Chus makes no part of Africa ; nor is it the ha- 
bitation of black moors ; but the country of Arabia, especially thc 
happy andftony. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 1 1. 

More to weft 

The realm of Bacchus to the blackmoor fea. Par. Reg. b. m 
Bla'ckness. n.f. [from black.] 

1. Black colour. 

BlaCkncfs is only a difpofition to abforb, or ftifle, without re- 
flection, moft of thc rays of every fort that fall on the bodies. 

Locke's Elements of Natural Philofophy, c. ii; 
Tiierc would emerge one or more very black fpots, and, 
within thofe, other fpots of an intenfer blackncfs. Newt. Opt. 
His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang’d him quite. 
To footy blackncfs from the purclt white. Addlfon's Ovid. 

2. Darknefs. 

His faults in him feem as the fpots of hcav’n. 

More fiery by night’s blackncfs. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


Bla'cksmith. n.f [from Hack and fmith.] A fmith that works 
in iron ; fo called from being very finutty. 

The blackfmith may forge what he plcafes. Howcl’s E. Tears < 
Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts ; it will be impofliblc 
for the blackfmith to make them fo faft, but a cat and a whorc- 
mafter will find a way through them. Spectator, N° 205, 
Bla ck tail. n.f. [from black and tail.] A fifti; a kind of 
perch, by fome called ruff’s, or popes. See Pope. D'iH. 

Bla ck thorn, n.f. [from black and thorn.] The fame with 
thc floe. Sec Plum, of which it is a fpecies. 

Bla'oder. n.f. [blabbpc, Saxon ; binder, Dutch.] 

X. That vefleJ in thc body which contains die urine. 

I lie bladder fliould be made of a membranous fubftance, and 
extremely dilatable for receiving and containing the urine, 
till an opportunity of emptying it. Ray on the Creation. 

made° f ® ^ *' th Wmd ’ t0 whIch alluflons arc frequently 

^ kat hu S e S rcat body which the giant bore, 
as vanquifli’d quite, and of that monftrous mafs 
Was nothing left, but like an empty bladder was. Fairy .9 

bnwtlf H bUC r°^ erately Wled with air > ftrongly ti^ 
being held ricar the fire, grew exceeding turgid and hard; but 

^ erwards bang brought nearer to the fire, it fuddenlv broke, 

with fo loud a noife as made us for a while after almoft deaf. 

3 ’ with ,hat lcara to to fu pp° rt 

I have ventur’d, 

Jake little wanton boys, that fwim on bladders , 

1 befe many fummers, in a fea of glory • 

my dcpth : my highblown pride 
At Jength broke under me. \rm 

4 - A blifter ; a puftulc. Sbak *A' Hcnr y VUL 

““f”;"' Lat.] Apian,. 

mmrnm 

leaves. 4. Bladder-nut, with narrow bay leaves c Th 0 
leaved American bladder-nut, with cut leaves S c a cJ'? 
trees ‘ s found wild ind,awj:, anZlT^^i^' 1 ’* 
northern parts of England 1'he fernnH f • y ' ac 5 s> in t ^ lc 
-erica, ifut is fo ha^ * ^ 
climate, in the open air. Both thefe kinds °f our 

by Cowing their feeds early in the fprin? The^ c n ro P a gitcd, 
grow in England ,h= h Sgh( C r m »?'y 

Bladder-sena. n.f. [colutca Lit 1 ° r fou rtcen foet.ykf///. 
It hath a papilionaceous flower LJf a p,3nt ' 

hling the inflated bladder of fi(h c ’ ^ refemb ‘ 

veral kidney (haped feeds The w ' e are containcd fo- 

grow ,h= bei|7, of right arC ? Ve - Thefe 

5 b nt or ten feet ; and, among flowering 

3 trees^ 
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tree?, the odunT of their flowers and pods will make a pretty 

hr'fn!-'' Millar. 

BLADE, n.j. [I hub, bleb, Sax. bled , Fr.] The fpire of grafs 

before it grows to feed ; the green flioots of corn which rife 
lrom the feed. I his feems to me the primitive fignificarion of 
the word blade ; from which, I believe, the blade of a fword 
was fir A named, becaufe of its fimilitude in fhape; and, from 
the blade of a fword, that of other weapons or tools. 

I here is hardly found a plant that yicldeth a red juice in the 
blade or ear, except it be the tree that beareth fanguis draco - 

_ _ Eecon. 

Sends in his feeding flocks betimes, t’ invade 
The riffng bulk of the luxuriant blade . Dry dot's Georg. 

If we were able to dive into her fecrct recedes, we fhould 
find that the fmallcft blade of grafs, or moll contemptible weed, 
lias its particular ufe. Swift on the Faculties of the Mind. 

Hung on every fpray, on every blade 
Of grafs, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. Tbomfo/u 
Blade. n.f \blatte, Germ. Had, Dutch.] 

1. The fharp or ftriking part of a weapon or inflrument, diftinft 
lrom the handle. It is ufually taken for a weapon, and fo call- 
ed probably from the likenefsof a fword blade to a blade of grafs. 

He fought all round about, his thirfty blade 
To bathe in blood of faithleis enemy. Fairy ffueen, b. i. 

She knew the virtue of her blade , nor would 
Pollute her fabre with ignoble blood. Dryden' s Fliud and P. 

Be his this fword, whofe blade of brafs difplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whofe hilt a filver blaze. Pope. 

2. A brifk man, either fierce or gay, called fo in contempt. So we 
fay mettle for courage. 

You’ll find yourfelf miftaken, Sir, if you’ll take upon you to 
judge of thefe blades by their garbs, looks, and outward ap- 
pearance. " L'Eflrange. 

Then turning about to the hangman, he faid, 

Difpatch me, I pri’thcc, this troublefomc blade. Prior. 

Blade of the Shoulder. In.f. The bone called by anatomifts the 
Bla'debone. J fcapula, or fcapular bone. 

He fell mod furioufly on the broiled relieks of a fhoulder of 
mutton, commonly called a b jade bone. Pope. 

To Blade, v. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh, or fit with a 
blade. 

Bla'ded. adj. [from Haded] Having blades or fpires. 

Her filver vifage in the wat’ry glafs, 

Decking with liquid pearl the Haded grafs. 

Shakefp. Midfummer Night's Dream. 
As where the lightning runs along the ground. 

Nor Haded grafs, nor bearded corn fucceeds. 

But fcalcs of feurf and putrefaction breeds. Dryden. 

Plain, n.f. [blcjcnc, Sax. bleyne, Dutch.] Apuftulc; a botch; 
a blifter. 

Itches, Hants, 

Sow all th’ Athenian bofoms, and the crop 

Be general leprofy. Shakefp. Timon, 

Botches and blahts muft all his flefh imbofs. 

And all his people. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xil. /. 18c. 

Whene’er 1 hear a rival nam’d, 

I feel my body all inflam’d ; 

Which breaking out in boils and Hairs, 

With yellow filth my linen {tains. Swift. 

Bla'm able. adj. [from Home.] Culpable; faulty. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which are on both 
Tides equally blamable. Dryden' s Dufrcfnoy. 

Bla'm ableness. n.f. [from blamable.] Fault; the flate of be- 
ing liable to blame. 

Bla'mably. adv. [from blamable.] Culpable; in a manner 
liable to cenfure. 

A procefs may be carried on again ft a perfon, that is mali- 
cioufly or blamably abfent, even to a definitive fcntence. Aylijfe. 
To BLAME, v. a. [blamer, Fr.J 

1 . To cenfure ; to charge with a fault : it generally implies a 
flight cenfure. 

Our pow’r 

Shall do a court’fv to our wrath, which men 

May blame, but not controul. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your fate ; 

"Tis true, your duty to me it became ; 

But praifing that, I muft your conduit blame. 

Dryden s Tyrannick Love. 
Each finding, like a friend, 

Something to blame, and foinething to commend. Pope. 

2, To blame has ufually the particle/er before the fault. 

The reader muft not blame me for making ufe here, all along 
of the word fentiment. Locke. 

g. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 

Tomoretis he blam'd of inconfidcrate rafhnefs, for that he 
would bufy himfelf in matters not belonging to his vocation. 

1 Knolles's Hi ft or y of the T uris. 

Blame, n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. Fault; imputation ot a fault. 

In arms, thepraife of fuccefs isfhared amonglt many ; yet 

tlie blame of mifadventures is charged upon one. 

Sir J. Hayward. 
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1 hey lay the blame on the poor little ones, fometiihes oaf 
lionately enough, to divert it from themfelves. l\ L f 

2. Crime ; that which produces or deferves cenfure. 

Who would not judge us to be difeharged of all blame 
which are coufeft to have no great fault, even by their very 
word and teftimony, in whofe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been accuftomed to feem final!. Hooker, b. v. $ 2 - 

I unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon my lclf. 

For ftr angers to my nature. ' Shakefp. Macbeth 

3- Hurt. 

Therewith upon his crcft, 

W' ith rigour fo outrageous he {mit, 

T. hat a large (hare it hew’d out of the reft, 

And glancing down his fliield, from blame him fairly b’eft. 

Fairy fluent, b. i. cant. ii. Jlatta. 18. 

4 - There is a peculiar ftruCture of this word, in which it is not 
very evident whether it be a noun or a verb ; but I conceive it 
to be the noun. To blame, in French, a tort. 

You were to blame , I muft be plain with you, 

To part fo {lightly with your wife’s firft gift. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Vance. 

I do not alk whether they were miftaken ; bur, on fuppofi- 
tion they were no:, whether they were to blame in the manner. 

Stiilingfieet. 

Now we fhould hold them much to blame. 

If they went back bcforc.they came. Prior. 

Bla'meful. adj. [from blame and full. ] Criminal; guilty; 
meriting blame. 

Is not the caufer of thefe timelefs deaths, 

As blameful as the executioner ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. 

If ever lady wrong’d her lord fo much. 

Thy mother took into her blameful bed 

Some ftern untutor’d churl. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

Bla'meless. adj. [from blame.] 

1. Guiltlefs; innocent; exempt from cenfure or blame. 

She found out the righteous, and preferved him blamclefs un- 
to God. IViJdm, x. 5, 

The flames afeend on either altar clear, 

While thus the Hamelcfs maid addrefs’d her pray’r. Drydei:. 
Such a leflening of our coin will deprive great numbers of 
blamclefs men, of a fifth part of their eftates. Locke. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with of. 

We will be blamclefs of this thine oath. Joftnta, ii. 17. 

Bla'melesly. adv. [from blamelefs.] Innocently; without 
crime. 

It is the wilful oppofing explicit articles, and not the not 
believing them when not revealed, or not with that convidion, 
againft which lie cannot blamelejly, without pertinacy, hold out, 
that will bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Bla'm hlesness. n.f. [from blamelefs.] Innocence; exemp- 
tion from cenfure. 

Having rcfolvcd, with him in Homer, that all is chargeable 
on Jupiter and fate, they infer, with him, the btamelejnefs of 
the inferiour agent. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Bla'mer. n.f. [from blame.] One that blames or finds fault ; 
a cenfurer. 

In me you’ve hallowed a pagan mufe. 

And denizen’d a ftrangcr, who, miftaught 

Bv blamcrs of the times they marr’d, hath fought 

Virtues in corners. Donne. 

Blamkwo'rthy. adj. [from blame and worthy.] Culpable; 
blameablc ; worthy of blame or cenfure. 

Although the fame fhould be blameworthy, yet this age hath 
reafonably well forborn to incur the danger of any fuch blame. 

Hooka, b. v. § ii- 

To BLANCH, v. a. [ blanchir , Fr.] 

1 . To whiten ; to change from fome other colour to white. 

You can behold fuch fights. 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

When mine is blanch'd with fear. Shakefp. Machtti. 

■A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of ufe; and we have 
fet down the practice of tradefmen who blanch it. noyie. 

And fin’s black dye feems blanch'd by age to virtue. 

Dryden' s Spanijle Friar. 

2 . To ftrip or peel fuch things as have hufks. 

Their fuppers may be bisket, raifins of thejun, and a cw 
blanched almonds. IVtfemans Surgery. 

3. To obliterate ; towafhout; to balk; to pafs over. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs anti an s, 0 
qualify treafon ; whereby every one might exprefs his rna * < j^’ 
and blanch his danger. Bacon s htenry * 

You arc not tranfported in an aition that warms the 1 
and is appearing holy, to blanch, or take for admitted, t c poi* 

of lawfulnefs. . Bacon's Holy Mr. 

To Blanch, v . n. To evade ; tofhift ; to fpeak lo.t. 

Optimi conftliarii mortal ; books will fpeak plain, w cn 
fcllors blanch. . 

Ela'ncher. n.f. [from blanch .] A whitener. 

BLAND, adj. [blandus, Lat.] Soft; mild; gentle. 

In 

3 
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In her face excufe 

Came prologue ; and apology too prompt 5 
Which, with bland words at will, flic thus addrefs tL 

Milton's Par. Lof, b. ix. /. Bj J. 
An even calm 

Perpetual reign’d, favc what the zephyrs bland 
Breath’d o’er the blue expanfe. Tbomfon s Spttng. 

To Bla'ndish. v. a. [ blandior , Lat.] To fmooth ; tofoltcn. 

I have met with this word in no other paflage. 

Muft’ring all her wiles, 

With blattdijh'd parleys, feminine aflaults, 

Tongue-batteries, {he (iirceas d not day nor night, 

To itorm me over-watch’d, and weary’d out. 

Milton's Agomfes, I. 402. 

Blandishment, n.f. [from hlandifh ; blanditier, Lat.] 

1. Act of fondnefs ; exprellion of tendernefsby gefture. 

The little babe up in his arms he hern. 

Who, with fweet pleafure and bold blandijhmcnt, 

’GanVinile. Fairy Shteen, b. ii. c. ii.Jlanz. I. 

Each bird and beaft, behold 
Approaching two and two ; thefe cow* ring low 
With blandijhmcnt. Milt. Paradife Lojl , b. viii. I 351. 

2 . Soft words; kind fpeeches. 

He was both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe ftrange 
fweetnefs and blandijhmait of words, where he defined to effect 
or perfuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon s FI. V II. 

3. Kind treatment ; carefs. 

Him Dido now with blandiftnnent detains ; 

But I fulpeift the town where Juno reigns. Dryden' s Virgil. 
In order to bring thofe infidels within the wide circle of 
whiggifti community, neither blandifhments nor promifes are 
omitted. Swift's Examiner , N' 47. 

BLANK, adj. [blanc, Fr. derived by Menage from Albianus, thus : 
Albianus , albianicus , bianietts , biancus , bianco, blanicus , b/ancus, 
blanc-, by others, from blanc, which, in Danifh, fignifics Jhin- 
ing ; in conformity to which, the Germans have blancker , to 
jhine ; the Saxons, blxcan ; and the Englifh, bleach, to whiten.] 

1. White. 

To the blank moon 

Her office they preferib’d : to th’ other five 

Their planetary motions. Par ad. Loft, b.x. 1 . 656. 

2. Without writing ; unwritten ; empty of all marks. 

Our fubftitutes at home fhall have blank charters. 
Whereto, when they know that men are rich. 

They {hall fubferibe them for large fums of gold. 

Shakefp. Richard II. 

Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable articles ; but, upon 
the creditor fide, little more than blank paper. Addifm. Spchat. 

3. Confufed ; cru/hed ; difpirited ; fubdued ; deprefied. 

There without fuch boaft, or fign of joy. 

Solicitous and blank, he thus began. Par. Regained, b. ii. 

Adam foon as he heard 
The fatal trefpafs done by Eve, amaz’d, 

Aftonied flood, and blank, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. /. 88S. 
But now no face divine contentment wears ; 

’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual fears. Pope. 

4. Without rhime; where the rhime is blanched, or miffed. 

The lady fhall fay her mind freely, or the blank verfe fhall 
halt for it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Long have your ears been fill’d with tragick parts; 

Blood and blank verfe have harden’d all your hearts. 

Adit fan's Drummer, Prologue. 
Our Hank verfe, where there is no rhime to fupport the cx- 
preffion, is extremely difficult to fuch as are not inafters in the 
tongue. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Blank, n. f. [from the adjeilivc.J 

1. A void fpace. 

I cannot write a paper frill as I ufed to do ; and yet I will 
not forgive a blank of half an inch from you. " Swift. 

2. A lot, by which nothing is gained ; which has no prize mark- 
ed upon it. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 

And of his friends there, it is lots to blanks 
My name hath touch’d your ears. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

In fortune’s lottery lies 

A heap of blanks, like this, for one fmall prize. Dryden. 

TBe world the coward will defpife. 

When life’s a blank, who pulls not for a prize. Dryden. 

3- A paper from which the writing is effaced. 

She has left him 
The blank of what he was ; 

I tell thee, eunuch, fhc has quite unmann’d him. Dryden 

4 - A paper unwritten ; any thing without marks or characters. 

J- or him, I think not on him ; for his thoughts, 
ould they were blanks, rather than fill’d with me. 

Omiflion do is ***' 

S 2 con \ m 'ffion to a blank of danger. Shakefp. Tr. andCr. 
P r 1 . r t lc book of knowledge fair, 

Prefented with an univerfal blank g 

nature’s works, to me expung’d and ras’d. Par. Lojl. 


B I, A 

A life fo fpent is one great blank, which, though not slotted 
with fin, is yet without any characters of or ^ ^ 

5. The point to which an arrow is dirc&ed; fo called, becauft, 

J % ... .'Ll.L. It- «irir rmrl'p/l 


Sh.tk fp. Ha met 1 


to be more vilible, it was marked with white. 

Slander, 

Whofe whifper o er the wond s diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank, 

T ranfports its poifon’d lliot. 

6. Aim ; {hot. . 

The harlot king 

Is quite beyond my aim; out of the Hank 

And level of my bmin. Shakefp. IVinter s Tale. 

I have fpoken for you all my heft, 

And flood within the Hank of his dlfpleafUre, ... 

For my free fpccch. Shakefp. Othello. 

Objedt to which any thing is directed. 

Sec better, Lear, and let me Hill remain , 

The true blank of thine. _ Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Blank, v. a. [from Hank ; Uartchir, hr.] 

1. To damp; to confide; todifpirit. 

Each oppofite, that Hanks the face of joy, 

Meet what I would have well, and itdeftroy. Shakefp. Hatrtl. 

Dagon muft ftoop, and fhall ere long receive 
Such a difeomfit, as {hall quite defpoil him 
Of all thefe boafted trophies won on me, ^ ^ 

And with confufion blank his worfhippers. Milton s Agonift. 
If the atheift, when he dies, fhould find that his foul remains* 
how will this man be amazed and Hanked ? Ti'.htjon. 

2. To efface ; to annul. 

AH former purpofes were Hanked , the governour at a bay* 
and all that charge loft and cancelled. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Bla'nket. n.f. [blanchette, Fr.] 

1. An woollen cover, foft, and loofely woven; fpread commonly 
upon a bed, over the linen Uiect, for the procurement ot 

warmth. 

Nor hcav’n peep through the Llanket of the dark. 

To cry, hold ! hold ! Shakefp. King Lear. 

The abilities of man muft fall fliort on one fide or other, like 
too fcanty a blanket when you are abed ; if you pull it upon 
your fhouldcrs, you leave your feet bare ; if you thruft: it down 
upon your feet, your fhoulders are uncovered. Temple. 

Himfelf among the ftoried chiefs he lpies, 

As from the blanket high in air he flics. Pope's Dunciadi 

2 . A kind of pear, fometimes written blanquct. See Pear. 

To Bla'nket. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To. cover with a blanket. 

My face I’ll grime with filth ; 

Blanket my loins ; tie all my hair in knots. Sh. King Lear. 

2 . To tofs in a blanket, by way of penalty or contempt. 

Ah, oh ! he cry’d, what ftreet, what lane, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, blanketings, and blows ? Pope. 
Bla'nkly. uA. [from blank.] In a blank, manner ; with wdiite- 
nefs; with palenefs ; with confufion. 

To Blare, v. n. [ biaren , Dutch.] To bellow; to roar. Skinn. 
To BLASPHE'ME. v. a. [blafphcnw, low Lat.] 

1. To fpeak in terms of impious irreverence of God. 

2. To fpeak evil of. 

The tmeft iflue of thy throne. 

By his own interdiction Hands accurs’d. 

And does Hafpheme his breed. Shakef. Macbeth. 

I hole who from our labours heap their board, 
Blafpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. Pope's Odyffey. 
To Elasphe'me. v. n. 1 o fpeak blafphenty. 

Liver of blafpheming Jew, 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I punilhed them oft in every fynagofue, and comDelled them 
to blafpheme. - Adfs,xxv i. it. 

Blasphe mer. n.f. [from blafpheme.] A wretch that {peaks of 
God in impious and irreverent terms. 

Who was before a blafphemer, and a pcrfecutor, and iniu- 

r*°US. . cr~,„ • 

Lven that b.ajphcmcr himfelf would inwardly reverence him, 
as he in his heart really defpifes him for Ills cowardly bafe 
i ilcnce. South 

Deny the curft Hafphemer's tongue to rage. 

And turn God’s fury lrom an impious age. Tickell 

Should each blafphemer quite efcape the red, 

Becaufe the infuit’s not to man, but God. Pot/ 

Bi,a sphemous. adj. [from Hafpheme. It is ufually fpoken witli 
the accent on the firft fyllable, but ufed by Milton with it on 
the (econd.J Impioufly irreverent with regard to God. 

O man, take heed how thou the gods do move 
To caufe full wrath, which thou canft not refift • * 
B.afphemous words the fpeakcr vain do prove Vv„-,. / •• 
A„.l djr* then ,hl £„„ God p™ p „™d. 
i o worth ip tnec accurft; now more accurft 


nu- 


For this attempt, bolder than that on Eve 

g'atod ,v,th fuch horrid and bhfphm,',, oath* and “dSf'nS 
1 hat any thing that wort the name of a chriltian, oi bit 5 


man. 
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m;in> fhould venture to own fucli a villainous, impudent, and 
Dafphemus aflercion in the face of the world, as this! South 
la_sphemously. adv. [from blafpheme . J Impioufly; with 
wicked irrevorence. 1 

Where is the right ufe of his reafon, while he would b'.afphe- 
moufly fet up to controul the commands of the Almighty ? Swift. 
Bla'sphemy. n. f, [from blafpheme.] J 

Blafphcmy , flricfly and properly, is an offering of fome indi»- 
mty, or injury, unto God himfelf, either by words or writing. 

r, , , , Ayliffds Par ergon. 

but that my heart s on future mifehief fet, 

I would fpeak blafphcmy , ere bid you fly ; 

But fly you muff. ' ' Shakcfp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

. Bvtrinfick goodnefs confifts in accordance, and fin in contra- 
riety, to the fecret will of God ; or clfe God could not be de- 
fined good, fo far as his thoughts and fecrcts, but only fuperfi- 
ciallv good, as far as he is plcafcd to reveal himfelf, which is 
b'.afphemy to imagine. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

BLAS 1 . 11. J. [from blruj~c 5 Saxon ; blajen^ Germ, to blow.l 
* A guft, or puff of wind. 

They that Hand high, have many blajis to fhakc them ; 
And, if they fall, they dafh themfelvcs to pieces. 

Shakcfp. Richard III. 
Welcome, then, 

Thou unfubftantial air, that I embrace ; 

The wretch that thou haft blown unto the worft, 

Owes nothing to thy blaft s. Shakcfp. King Lear . 

Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds. 

Doth loofc or bind their blajis in fecret cave. Fairfax , b. i. 

Three (hips were hurry’d by the fouthern blafl. 

And on the fecret fhelves witli fury caft. Dryden’s JEruid. 
The found made by blowing any inftrument of wind mufick. 
In peace there’s nothing fo becomes a man. 

As modeft ftilncfs and humility ; 

But when the blajl of war blows in our ears. 

Then imitate the attion of the tyger. Shakcfp. Henry V. 

He blew his trumpet— the angeliek blajl 
Fill’d all the regions. Milt. Par. Lojl , b. xi. /. 76. 

The Velinc fountains, and fulphureous Nar, 

Shake at the baleful blafl , the fignal of the war. Dryden s Ain. 
Whether there be two different goddeffes called Fame, or 
one goddefs founding two different trumpets, it is certain, vil- 
lainy has as good a title to a blaft from the proper trumpet, as 
virtue has from the former. Swift. 

The ftrokc of a malignant planet ; the infection of any thing 
peftilential. 

By the blajl of God they perifh; Job, iv. 9. 

To Blast, v. a. [from the noun.] 

'I’o ftrike with fome fudden plague or calamity. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes ! infect her beauty. 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful fun. 

To fall and blajl her pride. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Oh ! Portius, is there not fome chofen curfe. 

Some hidden thunder in the ftore of heaven. 

Red with uncommon wrath, to blajl the man. 

Who owes his greatnefs to his country’s ruin. Addifon. Cato. 
To make to wither. 

Upon this blajl cd heath you ftop our way. Macbeth. 
And behold feven thin ears, and blajled with the eaftwind 
fprung up after them. Gen. xli. 6. 

She that like lightning fhin’d, while her face lafted. 

The oak now refembles, which lightning had blajled. 

IValler. 

To his green years your cenfures you would fuit, 

Not blajl that bloflom, but expett the fruit. Dryden. 

Agony unmix'd, inceffant gall 
Corroding every thought, and blajling all 
Love’s paradife. Thomfon's Spring, l. 1075. 

To injure; to invalidate. 

He {hews himfelf either very weak, if he will take my word, 
when he thinks I deferve no credit ; or very malicious, if he 
knows I deferve credit, and yet goes about to blajl it. 

StiUingfeef s Defence of Difcourfes on Romijh Idolatry. 
To cut off ; to hinder from coming to maturity. 

This commerce, Jeftiophat king of Juda endeavoured to re- 
new; but his enterprize was blajled by the deft ruction of vcflcls 
in the harbour. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To confound ; to ftrike with terrour. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din, blafl you the city’s ears ; 

Make mingle with your ratt’ling tabourines. 

Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Blaft ; fudden ftrokc of in- 


Bla'stment 
fettion. 

In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 

Contagious blajlments arc moft imminent. Shakefp. Hamlet. 4 
Bi.a'tant. adj. [blatttant, Fr.] Bellowing as a calf. 

You learn’ d this language from the blatant beaft. Dryden. 

To Bla'tter. v. n. [from blatero , Lat.] To roar; to make 
a fenfelefs noife. It is a word not now ufed. 5 

She rode at peace, through his only pains and excellent cn- 
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durance, however envy lift to blatter a<rainft him Sw r 1 
Blattera'tion. n.f [blateratio,Lzt.f Noife^fenf^ U 

L £e/ n ' f A “ WhltC rim fl{h ; caUed aIfo ’ a bllak, which 
BLAZF. n.f. [bla r e, a torch, Saxon.] 

’• .h " 6ht * *“• ‘ ** tar*. «« <1* u S h, 

They arc in a moft warlike preparation, and hope to 

upon them in the heat of their diviiion The main bla?, n d 

is paft ; but a fmall thing would make it flame again. U 

Thy throne is dtrkuefi in ,!,• ahyti of C "' W 

A Idaze of glory that forbids the fight. Dryden’s Hind and P 
What groans of men {hall fill the martial field ! 

How fierce a blaze his flaming pile {hall yield ! 

hat fun ral pomp {hall floating Tiber fee ! Dryden' s 
2. Publication ; wide diffufion of report. 3 

lor what is glory but the blaze of fame ; 
lhc people’s praife, if always praife unmixt ? 
r>, ■ . . Miltons Parcdif Lojl , b. iii. /. 4 - 

3 - ,T, 1S a n Whlt ? mark u P° n a horfe > defending from the foTe- 

head almoft to thenofe. Farrier', n;« 

To Blaze, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. I o flame ; to fliew the light of the flame. 

I hus you may Jong live an happy inftrument for your kin? 
and country ; you fhall not be a meteor, or a blazing ftar, but 
Jtedapxa ; happy here, and more happy hereafter. 

...... Bacon's Advice toVilliers. 

1 r.e third fair morn now blaz'd upon the main, 

Then giofly fmooth lay all the liquid plain. Pete’s Ody/Tcv. 

2. I o be confpicuous. J 

To Blaze, v. a. 

1. lo pubhfh; to make known ; to fpread far and wide. 

T he noife of this fight, and iftue thereof, being blazedhy the 
country people to fome noblemen thereabouts, they came thw 

thcr \ T , • , Sidney, b. ii. 

y Words, in hopes to blaze a ftedfaftmind, 

1 his marble chofe, as of like temper known. Sidney. 

7 hou {halt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze y our marriage, reconcile your friends. 

Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet, 
vv hen beggars die, there are no comets feen ; 

The hcav ns themfelvcs blaze forth the death of princes; 

Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 
But he went out, and began to publifh it much, and to blaze 
abroad the matter. Mark, i. 45. 

Such mufick worthieft were to blaze 
The peerlefs height of her immortal praife, 

Whofc luftre leads us. Mi It or,. 

Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz'd, 

Fearlcfs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk’d about. Mi'ton’s Agonijles , l. 527. 

Whole follies, blaz'd about, to all are known. 

And are a fecret to himfelf alone. Granville. 

But, mortals, know, ’tis ftill our greateft pride 
To blaze thole virtues, which the good would hide. Pope. 

2. To blazon; to give an account of enfigns armorial in proper 
terms. This is not now ufed. 

This, in ancient times, was called a fierce ; and you fhould 
then have blazed it thus ; he bears a fierce, fable, between two 
ficrccs, or. Peacham on Drawing, 

3 - 7 o inflame; to fire. This is not a proper ufe. 

Pall’d thy blazed youth 
Becomes afliiag’d, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfied eld. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafurc . 

Bla'zer. n. f. [from blaze.] One that fpreads reports. 
Uttcrers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d. 

Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime ; 

His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard. 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time ; 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. Fairy Queen. 
To Bla'zon. v. a. [ blafonner , Fr.] 

1 . 7 ’o explain, in proper terms, the figures on enfigns armorial. 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, which I am 
not herald enough to blazon into Englifli. Addifon. Guardian. 

2. To deck; toembellifh; to adorn. 

7 'hen blazons in dread fmiles her hideous form ; 

So lightning gilds the unrelenting ftorm. Garth's Difpafat. 

3. To difplay ; to fet to {how. 

O thou goddefs. 

Thou divine nature ! how thyfelf thou blazon'Jl 
In thefe two princely boys ! they are as gentle 
As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his fwcct head. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

To celebrate; to fet out. 

One that excels the quirk of blazoning pens. 

And, in terreftrial vcfture of creation, 

Docs bear all excellency. Shakefp . OthcLe. 

To blaze about ; to make publick. 


What’s 
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What’s this but libelling againft the fenate, 

And blazoning om injufticc every where ? Shakefp. Tit. Andr. 
Bla'zon. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. The art of drawing or explaining coats of arms. 

Proceed unto beafts that are given in arms, and teach me 
what I oueht to obferve in their blazon. P eacbam. 

2. Show; divulgation ; publication. 

But this eternal blazon muff not be 
To ears of flelh and blood. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Celebration ; proclamation of fome quality. 

I am a gentleman.— I’ll be fworn thou art; 

Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, attion, and fpirit. 

Do give "thee five-fold blazon. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the blazon of their 
exploits upon the company. Collier on Pride. 

Bla'zonry. n.f. [from blazon.] The art of blazoning. 

Give me certain rules as to the principles of blazonry. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
To Bleach, v a. [bleechen. Germ.] To whiten ; common- 
ly to whiten by expofurc to the open air. 

When turtles tread, and rooks and daws ; 

And maidens bleach their fummer fmocks. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Should I not feek 

The clemency of fome more temp’rate clime, . 

To purge my gloom ; and, by the fun refin’d, 

Bafk in his beams, and bleach me in the wind ? Dryden. 

For there are various penances enjoin’d ; 

And fome are hung to bleach upon the wind ; 

Some plung’d in waters. Dryden' s ALneid. 

To Bleach, v. n. To grow white; to grow white in the 


L is no more in the power of calumny to blaft 'the diirnitv 
of an honeft man, than of the blear eye/ owl to caft £dal 


N : 


923 - 


L’ Ejl range. 
Dryden. 


2. D 


'cnuc. 


v. n. 

open air. 

The white fheet bleaching in the open field. Sh. TV. Tale. 

On every nerve 2. 

The deadly winter feizes ; {huts up fenfe ; 

Lays him along the fnows, a ftiften’d corfe. 

Stretch’d out, and bleaching in the northern blafl. Thomfon. 7. 
BLEAK, adj. [blac, blase, Saxon.] 

1. Pale. 

2. Cold ; chill. 

Intreat the north 

To make his bleak winds kifs my parched lips. 

And comfort me with cold. Shakefp. King John. 

1 he goddefs that in rural {hrine 
Dwcll’ft here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleft fong 
Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the profperous growth of this tall wood. Milton. 

Her deflation prefentsus with nothing but bleak and barren 
profpetts. Addifon. Spectator, N° 477. 

Say, will ye blefs the bleak Atlantick Ihore, 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more. Po*e. 

Bleak, n.f. [from his white or bleak colour.] A fmall river fifh. 

Hit bleak, or frclhwater fprat, is ever in motion, and there- 
fore called by fome the river fwallow. His back is of a plea- 
iant, fad fea water green ; his belly white andfluning like the 
mountain fnow. Bleaks arc excellent meat, and in beft feafon 

Ble'akness n. f. [from bleak.] Coldnefs; chiefs™ ' 

rhe inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, without com- 
plaining of the bleaknefs of the air in which they are born • as 
the armies of the northern nations keep the field all winter! 

tv , r lt Addifon. Guardian* N° 102 

Ble akv. adj. [from bleak.] Bleak ; cold ; chill 

On fhrubs they browze, and, on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble ctod n j 

BLEAR, adj. [b.’aer, a blifter, Dutch ] P ' D ^’ 

1. Dim with rheum or water; fore with rheum 

It is an ancient tradition, that blear eyes affoft found eyes. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, XT ~ 
blaft 


on the fun. 

h; H £ blc ? r c y c l r , a , n , in gutters to his chin ; 

WT r S' J, . e * a,,d his che <*s were thin. 

When thou fhalt lee the blear ey’d fathers teach 

Their fons this harfli and mouldy fort of fpeech Dr J 

x/r , - I hus I hurl 

My dazhng fpclls into the fpungy air. 

Of power to cheat the eye with Willufion 
And give it falfe prefentments. * 

o B LEA r. v a. [from the adjedtive ] 

' ° e> ’ C r W r r> >,° r forc with r heum. 

Are S„_ ° ^ h,m ’ and the b!eared fights 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 


Milton. 


Are fpedfacled to fee him. 

With hi 1 7 hc ^ ar ^ an ' a n wives r 
7 h’ m / r , V , ages , come forth to view 
1 When f f th eXp ' 0it ’ Shakefp. Merchant of V • 

Would a/ W3S y ° Un S’ b IiJ <c a lazy foo\, 

Averfe to pahT ^ ^ C ° ^ fr ?m fchool ; 


2. To dim the eyes. 
Vol. I. 


Dryden' s Perjius, fat. iii. 


5 


BLE 

This may ftand for a pretty fuperficial argument, to blear 
our eyes, and lull us afleep in fecurity. Raleigh's EJfays. 

Ble'aredness. n.f. [from bleared.] The ftate of being blear- 
ed, or dimmed with rheum. 

7’he defluxion falling upon the edges of die eyelids, makes a 
blear ednefs. I Vij email's Surgery. 

To Bleat, v.n. [bheran, Sax.] To cry as a Bleep. 

We were as twinn’d Iambs, that did frifk i’ th’ fun. 

And bleat the one at th’ other. Shakefp. IVtnters Talc. 

You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf, 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 

Shakefp. A l er chant of V a 

While on fweet grafs her bleating charge does lie. 

Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. Rofcommon. 

What bull dares bellow, or what Bleep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den ? Dry Jen's Spanijh Friar. 

Bleat, n.f. [from the verb.] The cry of a Bleep or lamb. 

Set in my {hip, mine ear reach’d, where we rod. 

The bellowing of oxen, and the bleat 
Of fleecy Bicep. Chapman's Odyffey , b. xii. 

The rivers and their hills around. 

With lowings, and with dying bleats refound. Dryden. 
Bleb. n. f. [blaen, to fwell, Germ.] A blifter. Skinner . 

Bled, particip. [from to bleed.] 

7 ’o Bleed, v. n. pret. I bled ; I have bled, [bleban, Saxon.] 

1. To lofe blood; to run with blood. 

I bleed inwardly for my lord. Shakefp. Tnnon. 

Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure; 

For goodnefs dare not check thee ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Many, upon the feeing of others bleed, or ftrangled, or tor- 
tured, themfelvcs are ready to faint, as if they bled. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hifloiy, N° 79J. 

2. To die a violent death. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed today ; 

Had he thy reafon, would he {kip and play ? Pope. 

To drop, as blood. It is applied to any thing that drops from 
fome body, as blood from an animal. 

For me the balmftiall bleed, and amber flow. 

The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope's Windf. Forejl. 
To Bleed, v. a. To let blood ; to take blood from. 

That from a patriot of diftinguifli’d note. 

Have bled, and purg’d me to a fimple vote. Pope. 

Bleit, ? adj. Bafnfui. It is ufed in Scotland, and the border - 
Blate. V ing counties. 

1 v - a - [from blame, Junius ; from bleme, white, 

Fr. Skinner.] 

1. To mark with any deformity. 

Likelier that my outward face might have been difguifed, 
than that the face of fo excellent a mind could have been thus 
blenujhed. , o-, 

2. To defame; to tarnifh, with rcfpe£l to reputation. 

Not that my verfe would blemijh all the fair ; 

But yet if fome be bad, ’tis wifdom to beware. Dryden. 

I hole, who, by concerted defamations, endeavour to blemifn 
his character, incur tire complicated guilt of Hander and per- 

Ble'mish. n.f. [from the verb.] FrtebaUer - 

1. A mark of deformity; a fear; a diminution of beauty. 

him again. 3 ^ “““ * ln a man ’ fo fta11 * be done to 

no^ that •Vo^fod^" ° fffr0m ,M e Cye!id ’ ^’oudivide 
not that , for, in fo doing, you will leave a remedilefs b/emfjh. 

2. Reproach j difgrace , imputation. 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft. 

None more indultrioufly nublifti the hL n c *P ,at ' 
dinary reDutatinn r 3 d the h!e »"M of an extraor- 

ratter. 0 m the blan , lable P ar ts of his cha- 

3 . a Mr turpitude; tain,; *6™^ 

On th ’ r ft ■ ■ Not a hair P erifh ’ d •’ H ° odtry b ' ,v ’ §• 6 - 
n . hl e ‘ r fi J fr a,n| og garments not a blemijh. 

But frefher than before. J 0 . 

Evadne’s hulband ’tis a fault Shakcfp. Tempejl. 

Value, M.Tni. 

I will myfelf your father’s captive mate! Dryd. Indian Emp. 
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Such a mirth as this is capable of making a beauty, as well 
as a blemij h, thefubjeft of dcrifion. Addifon. Sped. N° 291. 
To Blench, v. n. To (hrink; to dart back; to fly off. 

I’ll obferve his looks ; 

I'll tent him to the quick ; if he but blench, 

I know my courfe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Patience herfelf, what goddefs ere (he be. 

Doth leffcr blench at fuft'crance than I do. Sbakefp. Tr. and Cr. 

Hold you ever to our fpecial drift; 

Though fometimes vou do blench from this to that. 

As caufedoth minilta. Shakep. Merry Wives of JFindfor. 
To Blench, v. a. To hinder; to obftru£l. 

The rebels bcfieged them, winning the even ground on the 
top, by carrying up great truffcs of hay before them, to blench 
the defendants fight, and dead their fhot. Ca few’s Survey. 

To BLEND, v.a. pretcr. I blended anciently, blent, [bienban, 
Saxon.] 

1. To mingle together. 

’Tis beauty truly blent , whofc red and white 
Nature’s own fweet and cunning hand hath laid on. 

Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
The million taught by the ancients is too flight or grofs ; 
for bodies, mixed according to their hypothefis, would not ap- 
pear fuch to the acute eyes of a lynx, who would difeern the 
elements, if they were no otherwife mingled, than but blended , 
but not united. Boyle. 

He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majefty together blend. Drydcn. 

The grave, where even the great find reft. 

And blended lie th’ oppreffor and th’ opprefs’d. Pope. 

2. To confound. 

The moon Ihould wander from her beaten way, the times 
and lcafons of the year blend themfelves by difordcred and con- 
fufed mixture. Hooker , b. i. § 3. 

3. I'o pollute ; to fpoil; to corrupt. This fignification was an- 
ciently much in ufe, but is now wholly obfoletc. 

Which when he faw, he burnt with jealous fire ; 

The eye of rcafon was with rage y blent. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Regard of worldly muck dotli foully blend. 

And low abafe the high heroick fpirit. Fairy Qttcen, b. ii. 

The whililthy kingdom from thy head is rent. 

And thy throne royal with dilhonour blent. Spenf. Flubb. 
Bi.e.'nder. n.f [from to blend.] The perfon that mingles. 
Blent. The obfoletc participle of blend. See Blend. 

To BLESS. v.a. [blej-pan, Saxon.] 

1 . To make happy ; to profper. 

The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
U pon the place beneath. It is twice blefs’ d ; 

It bleffctb him that gives, and him that takes. Merck, of Ven. 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had liv’d a bleffed time: for, from this inftant, 

There’s nothing. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

This kingdom enjoyed the greateft calm, and thelullcii mea- 
fureof felicity, that any people, in any age for fo long time to- 
gether, have been bleffed with. Clarendon. 

Happy this ifle, which fuch a hero blejl ; 

What virtue dwells not in his loyal breaft ? 

In vain with folding arms the youth allay’d 
To ftop her flight, and ftrain the flying fhade ; 

But (lie return’d no more, to blefs his longing eyes. 

O hofpitable Jove ! we thus invoke, 

Blefs to both nations this aufpicious hour. Dryden's jEn. 

2. To wiih happinefs to another ; to pronounce a blefling upon 
him. 

And this is the blefling wherewith Mofes the man of God 
HeJJid the children of Ifrael, before his death. Dent, xxxiii. x. 
-f', praife; to glorify for benefits received ; to celebrate. 

° Unto us there is one only guide of all agents natural, and he 
both the creator and worker" of all in all, alone to be bleffed, 
adored, and honoured by all for ever. Hooker, b. i. § 3. 

But blefs' d be that great pow’r, that hath us blefs’d 
With longer life than earth and heav’n can have. Davies. 

4 . Itfeems, u\ one place of Spenfer, to fignify the fame as to 
wave ; to brandifl) ; to fatrijh. 

Whom when the prince to battle new addreft, 

And threat’ning high his dreadful ftroke did fee. 

His lparkling blade about his head he blejl , _ 

And fmotc off quite his right leg by the knee. Fairy Q b. 1. 
Blf.'ssed. partieip. adj. [from to blefs.] Happy; enjoy. ughca- 
venly felicity. 

Blessed Thijlle. [cnicus, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The characters are; It hath flofculous flowers ; confuting of 
many florets, which arc multifid, and (land upon the embryo ; 
thefe florets arc inclofcd in a l'caly cup, furrounded with leaves. 
The fpecies are, >. The bleffed thijlle. 2. The yellow d.flaft 
thijlle. The bUJfed thijlle is cultivated in, gardens for the herb, 
which is dried arid preferved for medicinal ufes; but of late 
years it hath been lefsufed than formerly. Mil at . 

BLE fsi-DLY. adit. [from blefcd.] Happily. 

This accident of Clitophon’s taking had fo lUJfedh procured 
their meeting. Sidney, b. 1. 


Waller. 


Drydcn. 
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Ble'ssedness. n. f [hom. bleffed.] 

1. Happinefs; felicity. 

Many times have I, leaning to yonder palm, admired t!, c 
llejfednefs of it, that tt could bear love without the fcnfeJrf 
pain. or 

His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf. 

And found the bleffednefs of being little. Shakefp. Hen VIIT 

2. San&ity. ‘ 1 

Earthlier happy is the rofc diddl'd, 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn. 

Grows, lives, and dies in Angle bleffednefs. 

hbakefp. MidJ'ummer Night's Dream. 

3. Heavenly felicity. 

It is fuch an one, as, being begun in grace, paffes into clorv 
bleffednefs, and immortality. V. .7] 

4. Divine favour. 

Ble'sser. >1. f. [from blefs.] He that bleffes, or gives a bkf- 
fing; he that makes any thing profper. 

When thou received praife, take it indifferently, and return 
it to God, as the giver of the gift, or the bleffer of the action. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 

Ble'ssing. n.f. [from blefs.] 

1. Bencdi£tion; a prayer by which happinefs is implored for any 

one. ' 

2. A declaration by which happinefs is promiled in a prophetick 
and authoritative manner. 

The pcrlon that is called, kneeleth down before the chair, 
and the father laycth his hand upon his head, or her hea l, and 
giveth the lleffnig. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

3. Any of the means of happinefs ; a gift ; an advantage ; a be- 
nefit. 

Nor are his bleffmgs to his banks confin’d. 

But free, and common, as the fea and wind. Denham. 

Political jealoufy is very reafonable in perfons perfuaded of 
the excellency of their conftitution, who believe that they de- 
rive from it the moll valuable blejfmgs of fociety. AMfon. 

A juft and wife magiftrats is a dcffing as extenfive as the 
community to which he belongs : a blcjfmg which includes all 
other blejfmgs whatfoever, that relate to this life. Atterbury. 

4. Divine favour. 

My pretty coufin, 

B I effing upon you ! Shakefp. Ala.bttb. 

I had moft need of blefing, and amen, 

Stuck in my throat. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Plonour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that 
a llefing may come upon thee from them. Ecclus , iii. S. 

He fhall receive the UeJftng from the Lord. Pjhlni xxix. 5. 

5. The Hebrews, under tin's name, often underftand the pr.fents 

which friends make to one another ; in all probability, becaufe 
they are generally attended with biejfngt and compliments both 
from thofe who give, and thofc who receive. Calmet. 

And Jacob faid, receive my prefent at my hand ; take, 1 
pray thee, my blejfwg that is brought to thee. Gen. xxxiii. 10. 

Blest, partieip. adj. [from blefs.] 

Peace to thy gentle fhade, and endlefs reft ! 

BUJ! in thy genius, in thy love too blejl ! Pope. 

Blew. The preterite from blow ; which fee. 

The reft fled into a ftrong tower, where, feeing no remedy, 



they defperately blew up themfelves, 


great part of 


caftle, with gunpowder. KnolUs's HiJ/ory of the Turis. 

Bley me. n.f. An inflammation in the foot of a horfe, pro- 
ceeding from bruifed blood, between the foie and the bone. 

Fan ier's Did. 

Blight, n.f [The etymology unknown.] 

1. Mildew ; according to Skinner ; but it feems taken by mod 
writers, in a general fenfe, for any caufe of .lie failure of 
fruits. 

I complained to the oldcft and belt gardeners, who often fell 
into the fame misfortune, and efteemed it fome blight of the 
fpring. Temple. 

2. Any thing nipping, or blafting. c c a 

When you come to the proof once, the firfl blight of fre.r 
fhall moft infallibly ftrip you of all your glory. L'Ejl range. 

To Blight, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To corrupt with mildew. . 

This vapour bears up along with it any noxious mineral 
fleams ; it then blafts vegetables, blights corn and fruit, am! » 
fometimes injurious even to men. Woodward 1 s Nation / Ay . 

2. In general, to Mail ; to hinder from fertility. f 

My country neighbours do not find it impoflible to thin . 0 
a lame horfe they have, or their blighted corn, till they 
over in their minds all beings. 

But left harfh care the lover’s peace deftroy, 

And roughlv blight the tender buds of joy, 

Let reafon teach.. 

BLIND, adj. [blinb, Saxon.] 

x. Without fight ; deprived of the fenfe of feeing; dark'. 

The blind mm that governs his Heps by feeling, indet *££ 

' advertifement of remote things through a iwm 

Dirby on the Soul. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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Thofe other two equall’d with me in fate. 

So were I cquall’d with them in renown ! 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Maeonides ; 

And Tircfias, and Phjneus, prophets old. Pat . LoJ ? , b.au 

2 . Intelle&ually dark; unable to judge; ignofant; with » 
fore that which is unfeen. 

All authors to their own defedls are blind. % 

Hadft thou, but Janus like, a face behind. 

To fee the people, what fplay mouths they make ; , 

To mark their fingers, pointed at thy back. Drydcn s PcrJ. 

3. Sometimes of. 

Blind of the future, and by rage milled. 

He pulls his crimes upon his people’s head. Drydcn s tab. 

4 . Unfeen; out of the publick view; private; generally with 
fome tendency to fome contempt or cenfure. _ 

To grievous and fcandalous inconveniencics they make 
themfelves fubjecl, with whom any blind or fccrct corner is 
iudged a fit houfe of common prayer. Hooker, b. v.. § 25. 

c. Noteafily difcernible ; hard to find; dark; obfeure; unfeen. 
There be alfo blind fires under Hone, which flame not out ; 
but oil being poured upon them, they flame out. 

Where elfe 


Bacon. 


Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangl’d wood ? 
How have we wander’d a lo 


Milton. 

long difmal night. 

Led through blind paths by each deluding light. Rofcommon. 

Part creeping underground, their journey blind. 

And climbing from below, their fellows meet. Drydcn. 

So mariners mi flake the promis’d guft, 

And, with full fails, on the blind rocks are loft. Drydcn. 

A poftern door, yet unobferv’d and free, 

Join’d by the length of a blind gallery, 

'I'o the king’s clofet bed. Drydcn s /Eneid. 

6. Blind I cffeii. "[with chymifts.] Such as have no opening but 
on one fide. 

To Blind, v. a. [from the noun.] 

x. To make blind; to deprive of fight. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding flames 
Into her fcornful eyes ! Shakejp. King Lear. 

Of whofe hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith ? and I will reftore it. 1 Sam. xii. 3. 

A blind guide is certainly a great mifehief ; but a guide that 
b inds thofe whom he (hould lead, is undoubtedly a much 
greater. South. 

2. I'o darken ; to obfeure to the eye. 

So whirl the feas, fuch darknefs blinds the Ikv, 

That the black night receives a deeper dye. Dryden’s Fab. 

3. To obfeure to the underftanding 

The (late of the controverfy between us he endeavoured, 

with ail his art, to blind and confound. Stillingflcet, 

Blind, n.f. 

1. Something to hinder the fight. 

Hardly any thing in our converfation is pure and genuine ; 
civility calls a blind over the duty, under fome cuftomary 
words. L'Ejhange. 

2 Something to miflead the eye, or the underftanding. 

Th fe difeourfes fet an oppofition between his commands 
and decrees ; making the one a blind for the execution of the 
other. Decay of Piety. 

To Bi.i'ndfcld. v. a. [from /.//W and fold.] To hinder from 
feeing, by blinding the eyes. 

When they had blindfolded him, they ftruck him on the 
face. Luke, xxii. 64. 

Bli ndfold, adj. [from the verb.] Having the eyes covered. 

And oft himfelf he chanc’d to hurt unwarcs, 

Whilft reafon, blent through paflion, nought deferied. 

But, as a blindfold bull, at random fares, 

And where he hits, nought knows, and where lie hurts, 
nought cares. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. i v.Jlanz. 7. 

Who blindfold walks upon a river’s brim, 

When he (hould fee, has he deferv’d to fwim ? Drydcn. 
When lots are (huffied together, or a man blindfold calls a 
dye, what reafon can he 1 have to prefume, that he lhall draw a 
white (lone rather than a black ? South. 

They will look into the (late of the nation with their own 
eyes, and be no longer led blindfold by a male legiflature. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N* 22. 

adv. [from blind.] 


BliVdly. 


Bl 


11: 


ithout fight. 

Implicitely ; without examination. 

The old king, after a long debate. 

By his imperious millri-fs blindly led, 

Has given Cydaria to Orbellan’s bed. Dryd. Indian Emb. 
How ready zeal for uttered and party, is to char-e atheiim 
on thole, who will not, without examining, fubmit, "and blindly 
(wallow their nonfenfe. Lo(k ' 

• Without judgment or dircdlion. 


, • . , - f- A play in which fome one is to hare 

> s t ' ovcr< -' J ’ and hunt out the reft of the company. 
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Difguis’d in all the malk of night, 

Wc left our champion on his flight: 

At blindmans buff to grope his way, ... 

In equal fear of night and day. Hudibrat , p.m.c. 

He imagines I (hut my eves again; but furcly he fancies . 
play at- blindmans luff with him; for he thinks I never have 
my eyes open. Stillingflcet’ s Dcfr.cc of Difc. or. Romijh Idolatry. 
Bli'ndness. n.f [from blind.] 

1. Want of fight. 

Nor can wc call it choice, when what wc chufc. 

Folly and blindnefs only could refufe. Dc u.anr. 

2. Ignorance ; intellectual darknels. 

All die reft as born of favage brood. 

But with bafe thoughts arc into blindnefs led, 

And kept from looking on the lightfome day. Spenf, r. 

Whcnfoevcr we would proceed beyond thele finiple ideas, 
we fall prefently into darknefs and difficulties, and can uikowr 
nothing farther but our own blindnefs and ignorance. 
Bli'ndside. n.f [from blind and fide.] Weaknels ; loule ; 

weak part. . , . 

He is too great a lover of himfelf; but this is one of Ins 
Llindfides ; and the bed of men, I fear, are not without them. 

Swift's Wonderful 1 Fonder of Wonders. 
Bli'ndworm. n.f. [from blind and wbrtn.] A (mall viper, th.e 
lead of our Engiifh lerpents, but venemous. 

Y’ou Ipotted fnakes, with double tongue. 

Thorny hedgehogs, be not leen ; 

Newts and blindworms, tlo no wrong ; 

Come not near our fairy queen. Shakefp. Mid. A. Dr. 
The greater flow worm, called alfo the Uindworm 4 is com- 
monly thought to be blind, becaufe oi the iittlenefs ol his eyes. 

Grew's Mujasun:. 

To BLINK, v. n. [blincken, Danifti ] 

1. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 

So politick, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a fpy ; 

That to trepan the one to think 

The other blind, both (trove to blink. Hudibras, p. iii. c. ii. 

2. To fee obfcurelv. 

What's here ! the portrait of a blinking idiot. 

Shakefp. Alev chant of V mice. 
Sweet and lovely Well, 

Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine eyne. 

Shakefp. Midfumnur Night's Dream. 
His figure fuch as might his loul proclaim; 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. Popds Iliad. 
Bli'nkard. n.f [from blink.] 

1. One that has had eyes. 

2. Something twinkling. 

In fome parts wc lee many glorious and eminent flars, in 
others few of any remarkable greatnefs, and, in fome, none 
but blinkards, and obfeure ones. IlafeweU on Provident e. 

BLISS, n. f. [bhyj-c. Sax. from blrSapan, to rejoice.] 

1. The higheft degree of happinefs; blefledncfs ; felicity; gene- 
rally ufed of the happinefs of bleffed fouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witnefled of himfelf, I am the wav ; 
the way that lendeth us from milery into blifs. Hooker, b. i. 
Diin ladnefs did not fpare 
That time cclcftial vifages ; yet, mix’d 
With pity, violated not" their' blifs. Par. Lofl, />. x. 1 . 7 c. 

With me 

All my redeem’d may dwell, in joy and blifs. Par. LoJI, l. xi. 

2. Felicity in general. 

Condition, circumftance is not the thing; 

Blifs is the fame in lubjctl or in king. Pope. 

Blissful, adj. [from biijs arid full.] Full of joy; happv in 
tlie higheft degree. 

Tut fwimming in that fea of bliffulysj. 

He nought forgot. Fairy Queen, b. i. cA.Jidn.^t. 

i he two faddeft ingredients in hell, are deprivation of the 
busful vifion, and confufion of face. Hammond. 

Reaping immortal fruits of joy arid love. 

Uninterrupted joy, unrival’d love, 

In &W U ! folitude - Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. iii. /. 80. 

rirft in the fields I try the filvan drains, 

Nor bluff) to fport in Windfor’s blifsful plains. Potc 

Bli ssfully, adv. [from blifsful.] Happily. ' 

Bn ssi- ll ness. n.f. [from biff 1!.] Happinefs; fulnefs of Joy. 

v - n - To caterwaul ; to be lullful. Did 

BLI S I FR. n.f [hluyfler, Dutch.] 

x. A pullule formed by raifing the cuticle from the cutis, and 
hlled with k-rous blood. 

In this (late (he gallops, night by night, 

O’er ladies lips, v. ho (Irait on kiffes dream. 

Which oft the angry mob with blijhrs plagues, 

Bccaule their breaths with fweetmeats tainted are. 

1 found a great bhJUr drawn by the garlick, but had it cut, 
v.hjch run a good deal of water, but filled again by next 

2 ‘ 1 1 x 'o i he pa rts ^ ** f T*™ io " of a film or (ki^from 

Upon 
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Upon the leaves there rifeth a tumour like a blifter. Bacon. 

1 o Blister. v. n. [from the noun.J To rife in blifters. 

If I prove honey mouth, let my tongue blijler, 

And never to my red look'd anger be"" 

1 he trumpet any more. " Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Embrace thy knees with loathing hands, 

Which blijler when they touch thee. Dry den's Don Scba/l. 

7 o Bli'ster. v. a. J 

1. To raife blifters by fome hurt, as a burn, or rubbing. 

Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine^ 

\V ho falling in the flames of her own youth. 

Hath blijler d her report. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

2. To raife blifters with a medical intention. 

I blijlered the legs and thighs ; but was too late, he died 
howling. Wij'eman's Surgery. 

BL 1 1 HE. adj. [blf&c, Saxon. J Gay ; airy ; merry ; joyous ; 
fprightlv ; mirthful. 

e have always one eye fixed upon the countenance of our 
enemies; and, according to the blithe or heavy alpeft thereof, 
our other eye fheweth fome other fuitable token cither of diflike 
or approbation. Hooker , b. iv. § g. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go. 

And be you blithe and bonny. Shake/p. M. ado about Noth. 

For that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that feem’d 
Of goddefl'es, fo blithe, fo fmooth, fo gay ; 

Yet empty of all good. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 

To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad : 

Emprefs ! the way is ready, and not long. Par. Lojl , b. ix. 

And the milkmaid fingeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his feythe. Milton. 

Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold. 

Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope. 

Bli'thly. adv. [from blithc.~\ In a blithe manner. 

Bh'thness. In. f. [from blithe .] The quality of being 

Bli'thsomness. J blithe. 

Bli'thsome. adj. [from blithe.] Gay; cheerful. 

Frofty blafts deface 

The blithfome year : trees of their ftu i veil’d fruits 

Are widow’d. Philips. 

To Bloat, v. a. [probably from blow.] To fwell, or make 
turgid with wind. 

His rude eflays 

Encourage him, and bloat him up with praife, 

That he may get more bulk before he dies. Dryden. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooths all diftin£tions, levels the 
mother with the daughter. I cannot but be troubled to fee 
fo many vvell-Ihaped innocent virgins bloated up, and waddling 
up and down like bigbeliied women. Addifon. Spectator. 

To Bloat, v.n. To grow turgid. 

If a perfon of a firm conftitution begins to bloat, from be- 
ing warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak. Arbuthnot. 

Blo'atedness. n.f [from bleat.] Turgidnefs; fwelling; tu- 
mour. 

Laflitude, lazinels, bloatednefs , and fcorbutical fpots, are fym- 
ptoms of weak fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Blo'bber. n.f. [from blob.] A word ufed in fome counties for 
a bubble. 

There fwimmeth alfo in the fea a round flimy fubftance, 
called a blabber , reputed noifome to the fifh. Carew. 

Blo'beerlip. n.f. [from blob, or blabber, and lip.] A thick lip. 

'They make a wit of their infipid friend. 

His blobberlips and beetlcbrows commend. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

Bloblipped. j adj. Having fwellcd or thick lips. 

Blo’bber li pf ed. S j 

A bloblipped flrell, which feemeth to be a kind of muflel. 

Grew’s Mufceum. 

His perfon deformed to the higheft degree ; flat nofed, and 
b/ebberlipped. L'EJlrange. 

BLOCK, n.f. [block, Dutch ; bloc, Fr.] 

1. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick than long. 

2. A mafs of matter. 

Homer’s apotheofis confifts of a groupe of figures, cut in the 
fame block of marble, and rifing one above another. Addifon. 

3. A mafly body. 

Small caufcs are fufficicnt to make a man uneafy, when great 
ones arc not in the way: for want of a block, he will ftumble 
at a ftraw. Swift's Thoughts on various Subjects. 

4. A rude piece of timber; in contempt. 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome tree, yet, after all the (kill of artifi- 
cers to fet forth fuch a divine block, it cannot one moment fc- 
cure itfelf from being eaten by worms. Stillingjleet. 

5. The piece of wood on which hats arc formed. 

He wears his faith but as the falhion of his hat ; it ever 
changes with the next block. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

6. The wood on which criminals arc beheaded. 

Some guard thefe traitors to the block of death, 

Treafon’s true bed, and yieldcr up ot breath. Shakefp. H. 1 V. 
At the inftant of his death, having a long beard, after his 
head was upon the block, he gently drew his beard afide, and 
faid, this hath not offended the king. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

I’ll drag him thence. 

Even from the holy altar to the block. Dryden' s W. of B. 
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mon. 


7. An obflruclion ; a flop. 

Can 1 he ever dream, that the fugering for ritrhtcoufticf. r l 

'! f l . Wh “ hc fcs it, that no edm’ 

8 . a s sr to ftop “ r >i6ht •' ** 

9. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for flupidity 

The country is a defert, where the good 
C/ain d, inhabits not ; born’s not underftood ; 

1 here men become beafts, and prone to all evils • 

In cities, blocks. ’ n 

What tonguelcfs blocks were they, would they not ipeT? 

The ftates about them fliould neither by encreafe of dom‘ 
on, nor by blocking of trade, have it in their power to W 

or J nno >'- , Bacon's If^r with SpS 

Recommend ,t to the governour of Abingdon, to fendfon^ 
troops to block it up, from infefting the great road. Clarendon. 
1 hey block the caftle kept by Bertram ; 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it. Drsden 
T he abbot raifes an army, and blocks up the town on the 
hie that faces h.s dominions. Addifon on hah 

Block-house, n.f. [from block and houfe.] A fortrefs built to 
obftruct or block up a pals. 

His entrance is guarded with bloci-houfes, and that on the 
town s fide fortified with ordnance. Carew' s Survey ofComw 
Rochefter water reachetli far within the land, and is under 
the protection of fome block-houfcs. Raleigh's E fays' 

Block-tin. n.f. [from block and tin.] So the tradefmen call 
tnat which is mod pure or unmixed 5 and as yet unwrought. 

Bi.ocka'de. n.f. [from block.] A fiege carried on by fhuttmg 
up the place. & 

The enemy was neceflitated wholly to abandon the blockade 
of Ohvenza. Tatlcr,K° 5 i. 

Round the goddefs roll 

Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a fable Ihoal ; 

I hick, and more thick, the black blockade extends. 

To Blocka'de. v. a. [from the noun.] To Ihut up. 

Huge bales of Britifh cloth blockade the door, 

A hundred oxen at your levee roar. Pope. 

Blockhead, n.f. [from block and head.] Aftupid fellow; a 
dolt ; a man without par;s. 

Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will ; it is 
ftrongly wedged up in a blockhead. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Wc idly fit like ftupid blockheads. 

Our hands committed to our pockets. Hudibras,p. iii. c. ii. 

A blockhead rubs his thoughtlcfs Ikull, 

And thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. Pope. 

Blo'ckheaded. adj. [from blockhead.] Stupid; dull. 

Says a blockheaded boy, thefe are villainous creatures. 

L'EJlrange s Fables. 

Blo'ckish. adj. [from Hock.] Stupid; dull. 

Make a lott’ry, 

And, by decree, let blockijh Ajax draw 
The fort to fight with Hc<Ror. Shakefp. Troilus and Creff. 

Bi.o'ckishl y. adv. [from blockijh.] I11 a flupid manner. 
Blo'ckishness. n.f. [from blockijh.] Stupidity. 

Blo'mary. n. f. The firft forge in the iron mills, through 
which the metal pafles, after it has been firft melted from the 
mine. Did. 

Blo'nket. n.f. [I fuppofe for blanket.] 

Our blanket livery’s been all too fad 
For thilke fame feafon, when all is yclad 
With pleafance. Spcnfer's Pajlorals. 

BLOOD, n.f. [blob, Saxon.] 

1. The red liquour that circulates in the bodies of animals. 

But flefh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, 
fhall you not eat. Gen. ix. 4. 

2. Child ; progeny. 

We’ll no more meet, no more fee one another : 

But yet thou art my flefh, my blood, my daughter. 

. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. Family; kindred. 

As many and as well born bloods as thofe, 

Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. Shakefp. K. John. 

0 ! what an happinefs is it to find 

A friend of our own blood, a brother kind. Waller. 

According to the common law of England, in adroiniftra- 
tions, the whole blood ought to be preferred to the half blood. 

Aylijfe’s Paragon. 

4. Defcent ; lineage. 

Epithets of flatter}’, deferved by few of them ; and not run- 
ning in a blood, like the perpetual gentlenefs of the Ormond 
family. Dryden’ s Fab. Dedication. 

5. Blood royal; royal lineage. 

They will almoft 

Give us a prince o’ th’ blood, a fon of Priam, 

In change of him. Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 

6. Birth ; high extraction. 

1 am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

7. Mur- 
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y- Murder ; violent death. . . . 

' It w.ll ha,. Mood t .hoy fay, M will to* 

ThC voice of thy brother’s blood cricth unto me from the 
ground. 

^ ^ When wicked men have flain a righteous perfon in his own 
houfe, upon his bed, fhall I not therefore now require h.s Hood 

hand ? 2 ° am - 1V ’ 1 1 ’ 

o For Hood. Though his blood or life was at flake : a low phrafe. 

A crow lay battering upon a mufcle, and could not, for his 
blood, break the fiiell to come at the filh. L tjtrange. 

10 . The carnal part of man. 

Flefh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my fa- 
ther which is in heaven. Matt. xvi. 1 7 • 

11. Temper of mind ; ftate of the paflions. 

Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 

I11 cold blood, which you gain'd in hot ? Hudilras. 

12. Hot fpark ; man of fire. 

The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as the 
Enirlifh ambaffadors were not, without peril, to beourraged. 

b Bacon’s Henry VII. 

13. The juice of any thing. 

He wafhed his garments in wine, and his cloaths in the blood 
of grapes. Gen. xlix. 1 1 . 

To Blood, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To Haiti with blood. 

When the faculties intcllcdual are in vigour, not drenched, 
or, as it were, blooded by the nffeClions. Bacon s Apophtb. 

Then all approach the flain with vaft furprife. 

And, fcarce fecure, reach out their (pears afar. 

And blood their points, to prove their partnerfhip in war. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, whom 
he had been butchering with his own imperial hands. Addifon. 

2. To enter ; to enure to blood, as a hound. 

Fairer than faireft, let none ever fay, 

That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. Spenfer , fomi. xx. 

3. To blood, is fometimes to let blood medically. 

4. To heat ; to exafpcratc. 

By this means, matters grew more exafperate; the auxiliary 
forces of French and Englifh were much blooded one againft an- 
other. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Blood-boltf.red. adj. [from blood and bolter.] Blood-fprinklcd. 

The blood-bolter d Banquo fmiles upon me. Macbeth. 

Blood-hot. adj. [from blood and hot.] Hot in the fame de- 
gree with blood. 

A . good piece of bread firft to be eaten, will gain time to 
warm the beer blood-hot, which then he may drink Safely. Lock e. 

To Blood-let. v. a. [from blood and let.] To bleed ; to open 
a vein medicinally. 

The chyle is not perfectly affimilated into blood, by its cir- 
culation through the lungs, as is known by experiments of 
blood-letting. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Blood-letter, n.f. [fro m blood-let.] A phlebotomift ; one 
that takes away blood medically. 

This mifehief happening to aneurifms, proceedeth from the 
ignorance of the blood-letter, who, not confidcring the errour 
committed in letting blood, binds up the arm cardcfsly. 

Wifrman’s Surgery. 

Blood-stone, n.f. [from blood and ft one.] The name of a 
ftone. 

There is a ftone, which they call the Hood-Jlone, which, worn, 
is thought to be good for them that bleed at the nofe; which, 
no doubt, is by allriction, and cooling of the fpirits. Bacon. 

Tile blood-Jione is green, fpotted with a bright blood-red. 

IV isdward on Fof/ils. 

Blood-thirsty, adj. [from Hood and thirjl.] Defirous to filed 
blood. 

And high advancing his blood-thirjlybhde. 

Struck one of thofe deformed heads. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

The image of God the blood-thirjly have not ; for God is’cha- 
nty and mercy itfelf Raleigh’s Hijhry. 

Blood-vessel, n.f [from blood and vejfel.] A vefl'el appropri- 
ated by nature to the conveyance of the blood. 

The fkins of the forehead were extremely tough and thick 
and had not in them any llood-veffel, that we were able to dif- 

n C ° VCr ‘ . Addifon. Spcttator, N 3 27;. 

Bloodflower. n.f. [heemanthus, Lat.] A plant. 

This plant was originally brought from the Cape of Good 

curious gar- 


Hope, and has been many years preferred in the 


dens in Holland where 'they now have ma^i’y fomTbuTin 
England it is Hill very rare. xj;/! , . 


very 


Bloodgui'ltiness. n.f [from blood and guilty.] 
the crime of (bedding blood. ’ 

And were there rightful caufe of difference. 

-rt 1 wer f’ c not better, fair it to accord, 

' a W ' t *’ blooi k u ‘Tincfs to heap offence, 

R, o'™ m ° rtal ven S eance join to crime abhorr’d. Fairs 9 h ii 
Bloodhound, n.f [from blood and bound.] A ' 

follows by the feent, and feizes with great fiireenefr 
Vot. I. 
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Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people - 
Thou zealous, publick bloodhound, hear, anJ melt. Dryaer.. 

Where are thefe rav’ning bloodhounds, that purlue 
In a full cry, gaping to fwallow me ? Southerne’s Inn. Adult. 
A bloodhound will follow the traCt of the perfon he purfucs, 
and all hounds the particular game they have in cliace. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Arbuthnot 1 

And though the villain ’fcape a while, he feels 
low vengeance, like a bloodhound, at his heels. Swift. 

Bi-o'odily. adv. [from bloody. ] With difpofition to Ihed blood ; 


cruelly. 

I told the purfuivant, 

As too triumphing, how mine enemies. 

To day at Pomfret, bloodily were butcher’d. Shakefp. R. III. 

This day, the poet, bloodily inclin’d. 

Has made me die, full fore againft mv mind. Dryden. 

Blo'odiness. n.f. [from bloody.] 'I he ftate of being bloody. 

It will manifclt itfelf by its bloodinefs ; yet fometimes the lcull 
is fo thin as not to admit of any. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Blo'odless. adj. [from blood.] 

1. Without blood ; dead. 

He cheer’d my forrows, and, for fums of gold, 

The b/ood/ejs carcafe of my Hciftor fold. Dryden' s /Encid. 

2. Without flaughter. 

War brings ruin where it fhould amend ; 

But beauty, with a Hoodlefs conqueft, finds 
A welcome fov’reignty in rUdeft minds. Walla. 

Blo'odshed. n.f. [from blood and Jhed.] 

1. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many mifehiefs follow cruel wrath ; 

Abhorred bloodjhed, and tumultuous ftrife. 

Unmanly murder, and unthrifty fcath. Fairy Qtiera, b. i. 

AH murders paft do ftand excus’d in this ; 

And this fo foie, and fo unmatchable. 

Shall prove a deadly bloodjhed hut a jeft, 

Exampled by this heinous fpcdtacic. Shakefp. King John. 
A man, under the tranfports of a vehement rage, paffes 2 
different judgment upon murder and bloodjhed, from what he 
does when his revenge is over. South. 

2. Slaughter. 

So by him C.xfar got the victory, 

Through great bloodjhed, and many a fad aflay. Fairy Sh b. ii. 

Of wars and bloodjhed, and of dire events, 

I could with greater certainty foretel. Dryden' s Tyran. Love. 
Blo'odshedder. n.f. [from biocdjked.] Murderer. 

He that taketh away his neighbour’s living, fliiycth him : and 
he that defraudeth the labourer of his hire," is a bloodjhcdder. 

Ecclus, xxxiv. 22; 

Bloodshot. 7 adj. [from blood and fact . ] Filled with 
Bloodsho'tten. j blood burfting from its proper veffels. 

And that the winds their bellowing throats would tfy. 
When redd’ning clouds reflect his bloodfhot eye. Garth . 

Blo'odsucker. n.J. [from Hood and fuck.] 

1. A leech ; a fly ; any thing that fucks blood. 

2. A cruel man; a murderer. 

God keep the prince from all the pack of you ; 

A knot you ate of damned kloodfuckers. Shakefp. Rfth. II L 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a bloodfucker, 
a murderer, and a parricide. Hayward. 

Bloody, adj. [from blood. 1 

1. Stained with blood. 

2. Cruel ; murderous ; applied either to men or facts. 

By continual martial excrcifes, without blood, ftic made 
them perfect in that bloody ait. 

Falfe of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand 
I grant him bloods. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. 

1 hou bloodies- villain, 

I ban terms can give thee out. 

Alas ! why gnaw you fo your nether lrp ? 

Some bloody paflion Ihakes vour very frame ; 

Thefe are portents : but yet I hope, I hope. 

They do not point on me. Shakefp. Othello. 

The bloody fa<£l 

f ' n be avC "gM 5 and th’ other's faith approv’d, 

Lofe no reward; though here thou fee him die. 

Rolling in duft and gore. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 4 r- 
. I he Liccdifl vengeance which flic could purfuc, ' 

ould be a trifle to my lofs Of you. Dryden' s Indian Emp. 

Proud Nimrod firft the bloody chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his prev was man." Pope's W Fare/? 
Blcody-flux. See Flux. ' 1 J ' 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, and fuppreff:r”r 
perforation, produces g.ddinets, fleepinefs, pains in the Lou- 
us, loofenelsy bloody- fluxes. drhutUm* 

Bloody-minded, adj. [from bloody and mind.] Crud- in- 
clined to blood (hed. J ’ 111 

I think you’ll make me mad : truth has heen ir m.. 
end this half hour, and I have not the power to Erin- it ou' fc- 

BLOOM b I 00 rt mn< r C0, T L ra Dr yden's Spanijh Friar. 
a lwt- ■>' Germ, bioem, Dutch. ] 

1. A bloflom ; the flower which precedes the fruit. 

1 G Hov/ 


Sidney, b. ii. 
ShdkeJ'p. K. Lear. 

Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Shakefp. Aiacbeth. 
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How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on th c bloom, extracting liquid fweet. Par. Loft, b. v. 

A medlar tree was planted by ; 

The fpreading branches made a goodly {how. 

And full of opening blooms was ev’ry bough. 

Halle to yonder woodbine bow’rs ; 

The turf with rural dainties lhall be crown’d. 

While opening blooms diffufe their fweets around. 

2. I he Hate of immaturity ; the Hate of any thing improving, and 
ripening to higher perfection. 

Were I no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 

My youth in bloom, your age in its decay. Dryden s Aurengz. 

3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes newly gathered. 

4. [In the iron works.] A piece of iron wrought into a mafs, 
two feet fquare. 

To Bloom, c. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring or yield bloffoms. 

The rod of Aaron for the houfe of Levi was budded, and 
brought forth buds, and bloomed blofToms, and yielded almonds. 

Numb. xvii. 8. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not pull off fome 
• blolToms the hrll time a tree bicomet b , it will bloiiom itfelf to 
death. Bacon 5 Natural Hijl. N J 445. 

2. To produce, as blolToms. 

Rites and cuftoms, now fuperftitious, when the ftrength of 
virtuous, devout, or charitable affection bloomed them, no man 
could jultly have condemned as evil. Hooker , b. v. §3. 

3. To be in a Hate of youth and improvement. 

Beauty, frail flow’r, that ev’ry feafon fears, 

Blooms in thy colours for a thoufand years. Pope's Epijlles. 

O greatly blefs’d with every blooming grace ! 

With equal Heps the paths of glory trace. Pope's Odyjf. b. i. 
Blo'omy. adj. [from bloom.] Full of blooms; flowery. 


O nightingale ! that on yon bloomy fpray 
Warbleft at eve, when all the woods are ftill. 


1 


Milton. 


Departing fpring could only flay to Ihed 
Her bloomy beauties on the genial bed. 

But left the manly fummer in her Head. j Dryden. 

Hear how the birds, on cv’ry bloomy fpray, 

With joyous mufick wake the dawning day. Pope. 

Blore. n.f [from blow.] Aft of blowing ; blalt. 

Out rulht, with an unmeafur’d roar, 

Thofe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps ; ulhers to ei- 
ther’s blore. Chapman’s Iliads. 

BLO'SSOM. n.f. [bloj-me, Sax.] The flower that grows on 
t any plant, previous to the feed or fruit. We generally call 
thofe flowers blojfoms , which are not much regarded in them- 
fclvcs, but as a token of fome following production. 

Cold news for me : 

Thus arc my blojfoms blafted in the bud. 

And caterpillars eat my leaves away. Sbakefp. Henry IV. 

Merrily, merrily fhall I live now, 

Under the bloffom that hangs on the bough. Sbakefp. Tempcjl. 
The pulling off many of the blojfoms of a fruit tree, doth 
make the fruit fairer. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N a 449. 

To his green years your cenfure you would fuit. 

Not blaft the bloffom, but cxpeCt the fruit. Dryden. 

Sweeter than fpring. 

Thou foie furviving blojfom from the root, 

That nourifh’d up my fortune. Thomfon's Autumn. 

To Blo'ssom. v. n. [from the noun.] To put forth blolToms, 
This is the (late of man : to day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; tomorrow blojfoms , 

And bears his Muffling honours thick upon him. Sb. H. VIII. 
Although the flgtrcc lhall not blojfom , neither lhall fruit be in 
the vines, yet I will rejoice in the Lord. Habb. iii. 1 7. 

The want of rain at blojfoming time, often occafions the 
dropping off of the blolToms, for want of fap. Mortimer. 

To BLOT. v. a. [from bl.ttir, Fr. to hide.] 

1. To obliterate ; to make writing invifible, by covering it with 
ink. 

You that are king. 

Have caus’d him, by new aft of parliament. 

To blot out me, and put his own fon in. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot. 

The laft and greateft art, the art to blot. P ope. 

A man of the moft underftanding will find it impoflible to 
make the bell ufe of it, while he writes in conftraint, perpetu- 
ally foftening, correfting, or blotting out exprcllions. Swift. 

2 . To efface; to erafe. 

O Bertran, oh ! no more my foe, but brother : 

One aft like this blots out a thoufand crimes. Dryden. 
Thefe Ample ideas, offered to the mind, the underftanding 
can no more refufe, nor alter, nor blot out, than a mirrour can 
refufe, alter, or obliterate, the images which the objefts pro- 
duce. Locke. 

3. To make black fpots on a paper ; to blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens over full of ink, 
which will fooner blot, than make any fair letter at all. 

Afcbams Scboolmajler. 

O fweet Portia ! 

Here are a few of the unplcafant’ft words 

That ever blotted paper. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
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4. T o difgrace'; to disfigure. 

Unknit that threat’ning unkind brow ; 

It blots thy beauty, as froll bites the meads, 

Confounds thy fame. Sbakefp. Taming of the Sires, 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame ; 

My blacknefs blotted thy unblemilh’d name. Dryden' s An 
For mercy’s fake, reftrain thy hand, 

Blot not thy innocence with guiltlcfs blood. 

5. To darken. * JlLe - 

He fung how earth blots the moon’s gilded wane, 

Whilft foolifh men beat founding bral's in vain. * 

Blot. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. An obliteration ot lomething written. 

^ Let flames on your unlucky papers prey, 

^ 0l *r wars, your loves, your praifes, be forgot, 

And make of all an univerfal Lot. Dryden’ s Juven. fat . \ jj 

2. A blur ; a fpot upon paper. 

3. A fpot in reputation ; a ftain ; a difgrace ; a reproach. 

Make known, 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulncfs, 

That hath depriv’d me. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

A lie is a foul blot in a man ; yet it is continually in the 
mouth of the untaught. Ecclus, xx. 24. 

A difappointed hope, a blot of honour, a ftrain of confei- 
ence, an unfortunate love, will ferve the turn. Temple. 

4. [At backgammon.] When a Angle man lies open to be ta- 
ken up ; whence to hit a blot. 

He is too great a maftcrof his art, to make a Wat which may 
fo eafily be hit. Dryden' s Dedication, Amid. 

Blotch, n.f [from b!ot.~] A fpot or puftule upon the lkin. 
Spots and blotches, of feveral colours and figures, ftraggling 
over the body; fome are red, others yellow, livid, or black. 

Harvey on Confttmptions. 
To Blote. v. a. To fmoke, or dry by the invoke; as blcted 
herrings, or red herrings. 

BLOW. n.f. \_blowe, Dutch.] 

1. A ftroke. 

A moft poor man, made tame to fortune’s blows. 

Who, by the art of known and feeling forrows. 

Am pregnant to good pity. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

A woman’s tongue, 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear. 

As will a chefnut. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Words of great contempt, commonly finding a return of 
equal fcorn, blows were fattened upon the moft pragmatical of 
the crew. Clarendon. 

2 . The fatal ftroke ; the ftroke of death. 

Alluage your thirft of blood, and ftrike the blow. Dryd. 

3. A Tingle aftion ; a fudden event. 

Every year they gain a viftory, and a town ; but if they are 
once defeated, they lofe a province at a blow. Dryden. 

4. The aft of a fly, by which ffie lodges eggs in flefh. 

I much fear, left with the blows of flies. 

His brafs inflifted wounds are fill’d. Chapman’s Iliads. 

To Blow. v. n. pret. blew ; particip. paff. blown, [blapan, Sax.] 

1. To move with a current of air. 

At his fight the mountains are fftaken, and at his will the 
fouth wind blowctb. Ecclus, xliii. 16. 

Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are full ripe, and 
in a dry day, towards noon, and when the wind bloweth not 
fouth ; and when the moon is in decreafe. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er th’ Elyfian flow’rs. Pope's St. Cacilia. 

2 . This word is ufed fometimes imperfonally with/V. 

It blnv a terrible tempeft at fea once, and there was one Tea- 
man praying. L’EJlrange: 

If it blows a happy gale, we muft fet up all our fails, though 
it fometimes happens, that our natural heat is more powerful 
than our care and correftnefs. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

3. To pant ; to puff; to be breathlefs. 

Here’s Mrs. Page at the door, fwcating and blowing, and 
looking w’ildly. Sbakefp. Merry IVives ofJVindfor. 

Each aking nerve refufe the lance to throw, 

And each fpent courfer at the chariot blow. Pcpd s Iliad. 

4. To breathe. 

Says the fatyr, if you have gotten a trick of blowing hot and 
cold out of the fame mouth, I’ve e’en done with ye. L'Ejlrange. 

5. To found by being blown. 

Nor with lefs dread the loud 

Ethereal trumpet from on high ’gan blow. Par. Lojl, b. vt. 

There let the prating organ blow. 

To the full-voic’d quire below. Milton. 

6. To found, or play mufically by wind. 

When ye blow an alarm, then the camps that lie on the eal 
parts lhall go forward. Numb. X. S- 

7. To blow over. To pafs away without effeft. 

Storms, though they blow over divers times, yet may fall a 
laft. Bacon’s Effays, N° 16- 

When the ftorm is blown over. 

How blcft is the fwain, 

Who begins to difeover ... 

An end of his pain. 
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But thofe clouds being now' happily blown over, and our Tun 
clearly fhining out again, I have recovered the relapfe. Denham. 

• To blow up. To fly into the air by the force of gunpowder. 

On the next day, fome of the enemy’s magazines blew up ; 
and it is thought they were deftroyed on purpofe by fome ot 

, . Toiler, N 1 59. 

their men. 

To Blow', v. a. 

I. To drive by the force of the wind. 

Though you unty the winds, 

Though bladcd corn he lodg’d, and trees blown down. 
Though caftlcs topple on their w'arders heads. Macbeth. 

Fair daughter, blerw away thofe mills and clouds, 

And let thv eyes fhine forth in their full luftre. Denham. 
Thefe primitive heirs of the chriftian church, could not fo 
eafily blow off the doftrine of paflivc obedience. South, 

i. To inflame with w'ind. 

I have created the fmith that blowctb the coals in the fire. 

Ifaiab, liv. t6. 

3. Tofwcll; to puff into fizc. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite. 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right. King Lear. 

4. To form by blowing them intofhape. 

Spherical bubbles, that boys fometimes blow with water, to 
which foap hath given a tenacity. Boyle. 

5. To found an inftrument of wind mufick. 

Where the bright feraphim, in burning row’, 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

6. To warm W'ith the breath. 

When ificles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the fliepherd blows his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. Sbak. L. Lab. Lojl. 

7. To fpread by report. 

But never was there man of his degree. 

So much efteem’d, fo well belov’d as he : 

So gentle of condition was he known. 

That through the court his courtefy w'as blown. Dryden. 

8. To blow out. To extinguifh by wind or the breath. 

Your breath firft kindled the dead coal of war, 

And brought in matter, that fhould feed this fire : 

And now ’tis far too huge to be blown out. 

With that fame weak wind which enkindled it. Sb. K. John. 

Moon, flip behind fome cloud, fome tempeft, rife, 

And blow out all the ftars that light the Ikies. Dryden. 

9. To blow up. To raife or fwell with breath. 

A plague of fighing and grief ! it blows a man up like a blad- 
der. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Blown up with the conceit of his merit, he did not think he 
had received good meafure from the king. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Before we had exhaufted the receiver, the bladder appeared 
as full as if blown up w'ith a quill. Boyle. 

It was my breath that blew this tempeft up. 

Upon your ftubborn ufage of the pope. Sbakefp. K. John. 

His prefence foon blows up the unkindly fight, 

And his loud guns fpeak thick like angry men. Dryden. 
An empty bladder gravitates no more than when blown up, 
but fomewhat lefs; yet defeends more eafily, bccaufe with lefs 
rcfiftance. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 6. 

When the mind finds herfelf very much inflamed with de- 
votion, fhe is too much inclined to think that it is blown up 
with fomething divine within herfelf. Addif Spell. N Q 201. 

10. To blow up. To deftroy with gunpowder; to raife into 
the air. 

I he captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the city, approach- 
ed with foldiers ready to enter upon blowing up of the mine. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 
Their chief blown up in air, not waves, expir’d, 

To which his pride prefum’d to give the law. Dryden. 
Not far from the faid well, blowing up a rock, he formerly 
obferved fome of thefe. Woodward on Foffils. 

II. 1 o infeft with the eggs of flies. 

I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 
The flefh-fly blow my mouth. Sbakefp. Temped 

Rather at Nilus’ mud J PJ 

Lay me ftark naked, and let the water flies 
Blow me into abhorring! Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
12. To blow upon. To make ftale. r 

1 ^wo'^erfully pleafed, when I meet with any paffage in 
an old Greek or Latin author, that is not blown upon, and 
which I have never met with in any quotation. Addifon 
He will whifper an intrigue that is not yet blown upon by 
common fame. Addifon. Spoliator, N> , 0/ 

To Blow, v n [bloyan, Saxon.] To bloom ; to bloffom 
_ We lofe the prime to mark how fpriinr 

~ ur tC ^ eci P lants ’ how citron grove, 

W hat drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. v. /. 22. 
c , I his royal fair 

nail, when the bloffom of her beauty’s blown, 
bee her great brother on the Britifh throne. IVallrr 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows, 

alC is l ic kefi'k her grows. Ga/i Pajin-ah. 
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For thee Idume’s fpicy forefts blow. 

And feeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 

A mclter of tin. 


Pope. 


Blo'wer. n.f. [frombloiv.] A mclter of tin. 

Add his care and coft in buying wood, and in fetching t 
fame to the blowing-houfe, together with the blowers, two or 
three months extreme and encreafing labour. Carau s Survey. 

Blown. The participle pajfve of blow. , 

All the fparks of virtue, which nature had kindled in them, 
were fo blown to give forth their uttermoft heat, that juftly it 
may be affirmed, they inflamed the affections of all that knew 
them. Sidney, b. u. 


The trumpets fleep, while cheerful horns are blown. 


Pope. 


Dome. 


And arms employ’d on birds and beafts alone. 

Blo'wpoint. n.f A child’s play. 

Shortly boys fhall not play 
At fpancountcr or blo'wpoint, but fhall pay 
Toll to fome courtier. 

Blowth. n.f. [from blow .] Bloom, or bloflbm. 

Ambition and covetoufnefs being but green, and. newly 
grown up, the feeJs and effefts were as yet but potential, and 
in the blowth and bud. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the IVorld. 

Blowze. n.f A ruddy fat-faced wench. 

Blo'vvzy. adj. [from biowze.] Sunburnt; high coloured. 
BLUBBER.' n.f [See Blob.] The part of a whale that con- 
tains the oil. 

To Blu'eber. v. n. [from the noun.] To weep in fuch a 
manner as to fwell the checks. 

Even fo lies fhe, 

Blubb’ring and weeping, weeping and llubb’ring. 

Sbakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
A thief came to a boy that was blubbering by the fide of a 
well, and afkcd what he cried for. L’ Ejl range. 

Soon as Glumdalclitch mifs’d her pleafing care, 

She wept, fhe blubber’d, and file tore her hair. Swifl. 

To Blu'eber. v. a. To fwell the cheeks with weeping. 

Fair ftreams reprefent unto me my blubbered face ; let tears 
procure your ftay. Sidney. 

The wild wood gods arrived in the place, 

There find the virgin doleful, defolate. 

With ruffled raiment, and fair blubber’d face, 

As her outrageous foe had left her late. Fairy Hhieen, l. i. 

Tir’d with the fearch, not finding what fhe fecks, 

With cruel blows file pounds her blubber'd cheeks. Dryden. 
Blu'bbered .particip. adj. [from to blubber.] Swelled; big; 
applied commonly to the lip. 

Thou fing with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was fo profan’d, to touch that blubber’d lip. Dryden. 

Blu'dgeon. n.f. A fhort ftick, with one end loaded, ufed as 
an offenfive weapon. 

BLUE. adj. [bl:ep, Sax. lieu, Fr.] One of the feven original 
colours. 

There’s gold, and here. 

My bluefl veins to kifs ; a hand that kings 
Have lipt. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra: 

^ Where fires thou find’ft unrak’d, and hearths unfwept. 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 

Sbakefp. Merry IVives of TVindfor. 

0 coward confidence ! how doft thou afflift me ? 

The lights burn blue— Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold fearful drops ftand on my trembling flefh. 

Sbakefp. Richard ID. 

Why does one climate, and one foil endue } 

The blufhing poppy with a crimfon hue; ( 

Yef leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue P 3 Prior. 
I here was fcarce any other colour fcnfible, befides red and 
Hue-, only the blues, and principally the fecond blue, indined a 
little to green. Newton's Opticks. 

Bluebo ttle. n.f [from blue and bottle.] 

I" A flower of the bell fhape ; a fpecics of bottlefowcr ; which fee. 
If you put bluebottles , or other blue flowers, into an ant-hill, 
they will be ftained with red 5 becaufe the ants thruft their 
itings, and uiftil into them their flinging liquour. R av 

2. A fly. with a large blue belly. P 

Say, fire of infefts, mighty Sol, 

A fly upon the chariot-pole 
Cries out, what bluebottle alive 

Did ever with fuch fury drive ? Prior' 

Blue-eyed. adj. [from blue and eye.] Having blue eyes. 

Rife then, fair blue-ey'd maid, rife and difeover 
Tlw filver brow, and meet thy golden lover. Crajhaw. 
1W to the temple was fhe gone, to move, 
v ith prayers, the blue-ey'd progeny of Jove. Drvden 

lueha ired, adj. [from blue and hair.] Having blue hair 

I his place, 

The greateft and the heft of all the main, 

He quarters to his bluebair'd deities. Milton's Par. Rerain 
Blu'ely. ado. [from blue.] With a blue colour. * 

1 his ’fquire he drop’d his pen full foon, 

vY hile as the light burnt bluely. r • f 

Blu'eness. n.f [from blue.] The quality of being blue 

In a moment our liquour may be deprived of its b! tunic fs. and 
rtftored to it again, by the aflufion of a few drops of liquours. 

Boyle on Colours, 
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Dlufe. adj. Big; furly; Muttering. 

Like thole whom ftature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-brOw’d and Muff, like Homer’s Jupiter. Dryden, 
Blu'ish. adj. .[from blue.] Blue in a fmall degree. 

Side fleeves and Ikirts, round underborne, with a btuiff tinfel. 

. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing, 

At latt, as far as I could call my eyes 
Upon the lea, fomewhat, methought, did rife 
Like b.'uiff mitts. Dryden s Indian Emp crotir. 

Here, in full light, the ruflet plains extend, 

There wrapt in clouds the bluiff hills afeend. Pope. 

Blu'ishness. n. f. [from blue.] A fmall degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a folution without the 
I'uljhnefs , that is wont to accompany its vulgar folutions. Boyle. 

1 o BLU NDER. v. n. [blunderer,, Dutch ; perhaps from blind.~\ 

1 . To mittake grofsly ; to eiT very widely ; to miftake ftu- 
pidly. It is a word implying contempt. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fail, and another to blun- 
der upon the rcafon of it. L'EJlrange. 

The grandees and giants in knowledge, who laughed at all 
befidcs themfelvcs, as barbarous and infignificant, yet blunder- 
ed, and ftumblcd, about their grand and principal concern. 

South . 

2. To flounder; to ttumble. 

He who now to fenfc, now nonfenfe leaning, 

Means not, but bluiulers round about a meaning. Pope. 
To Blunder, v. a. To mix foolifhly or blindly. 

He feems to underftand no difference betw'cen titles of re- 
fpe£t and a£ts of worfhip ; between expreflions of efteem and 
devotion; between religious and civil worfhip : for he blunders 
and confounds all tliefe together ; and whatever proves one, 
he thinks, proves all the reft. Stillingffeet. 

Blu'nder. n. f [from the verb.] A grofs or fliameful mittake. 
It was the advice of Schomberg to an hiftorian, that he 
Ihould avoid being particular in the drawing up of an army, 
and other circumllances in the day of battle ; for that he had 
obferved notorious blunders and abfurdities committed by writ- 
ers not convcrfant in the art of war. Addifon. Freeholder. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge thofe works of 
the Almighty, as defeats or blunders , as ill-contrived or ill- 
made. Derham's Phyftco-Thcology. 

Blu'nderbuss. n.f. [from blunder .] A gun that is charged 
with many bullets, fo that, without any exa£l aim, there is a 
chance of hitting the mark. 

There are blunderbtffes in every loop-hole, that go off" of 
their own accord, at .the fqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden. 

Blu'nderer. n.f. [from blunder.'] A man apt to commit blun- 
ders; a blockhead. 

Another fort of judges will decide in favour of an authour, 
or will pronounce him a mere blunderer , according to the com- 
pany they have kept. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Blu'nderhead. n. f [from blunder and head.~\ A ftupid 
fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-skulled blunderhead, every plow- 
jobber fliall take upon him to read upon divinity. L'EJlrange. 
BLUNT, adj. [etymology uncertain.] 

1 . Dull on the edge or point ; not lharp. 

If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then mutt 
he put to more ftrength. Ecclef x. i o. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge to the hlunt- 
efi fwords. Sidney, b. i. 

2. Dull in underftanding ; not quick. 

Valentine being gone. I’ll quickly crofs. 

By fome fly trick, blunt Thurio’s dull proceeding. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a blunt ftoical nature ; 
one day the queen happened to fay, I like thee the better, be- 
caufc thou liveft unmarried. He anfwered ; Madam, I like you 
the worfe. Bacons Apophthegms. 

3. Rough ; not delicate ; not civil. 

The mayor of the town came to feize them in a blunt man- 
ner, alleging a warrant to flop them. JVotton. 

’Tis not enough your counfel ftill be true ; 

Blunt truths more mifehief than nice falfehoods do. Pope. 

4. Abrupt ; not elegant. 

To ufe too many circumllances, ere one come to the matter, 
is wcanlome ; to ufe none at all, is blunt . Baton . 

5. ' Hard to penetrate. This ufe is improper. 

I find my heart hardened and blunt to new imprelfions ; it 
will fcarce receive or retain affedlions of yefterday. ^ 

Pope, Lett, lxxxiii. to Swift. 

To Blunt, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To dull the edge or point. 

So ficken warning moons too near the fun, 

And blunt their crefcents on the edge of day. Dryden. 

Earthly limbs, and grofs allay. 

Blunt not the beams of heav’ n, and edge of day. Dryden. 

He had fuch things to urge againft our marriage, 

As, now declar’d, would blunt my fword in battle. 

And daftardize my courage. Drydcn s Don Scbajlian. 

7. To reprefs, or weaken any appetite, defire, or power of the 
mind. 
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Blunt not his love; 

Nor loofe the good advantage of his grace, 

By Teeming cold. Shakefp. Henry IV * 

Blu ntly, adv. [from blunt.] J * ' P - 21 

1. In a blunt manner ; without fharpncls. 

2. Coarfely ; plainly ; roughly. 

I can keep honeft counfels, marr a curious tale in tellino 
and deliver a plain meffage bluntly. Shakefp. Kino h ’ 

A man of honeft blood, * ‘ r ' 

Who to his wife, before the time aflign’d 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly fpoke his mind. 7W 
Blu'ntness. n.f [from blunt.] yden ’ 

1. Want of edge or point; dulnefs ; obtufenefc ; want 

lharpnefs. 01 

The crafty boy, that had full oft cflay’d 
To pierce my ftubborn and refitting breaft. 

But ftill the bluntnefs of his darts betray’d. Snekiir 

2. Coarfenefs ; roughnefs of manners ; rude finccritv. 

His filence grew wit, his bluntnefs integrity, hi’s beaftlv ig- 
norance, virtuous fimplicity. Sidney b\ 

Manage difputes with civility ; whence fome readers will be 
a flitted to difeern a difference betwixt bluntnefs of fpeech and 
ftrength of reafon. , 

Falfc friends, his deadlieft foes, could find no way, ^ * 
But fliows of honeft bluntnefs to betray. Dryd. H. and Par 
Blu'ntwitted. adj. [from blunt and wit.] Dull j ftupid. 

Bluntwittcd lord, ignoble in demeanour. Shakefp. H. VI 
BLUR. n. f. [ borra , Span, a blot. Skinn.] A blot ; a ftain ; a fpot! 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great blur ; a total uni- 
verfal pollution. ^uth. 

To Blur. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To blot; to efface; to obfeure. 

Such an aft. 

That blurs the grace and blulh of modefty. 

Calls virtue hypocrite. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Long is it fince I faw him ; 

But time hath nothing blurr'd thofe lines of favour. 

Which then he wore. , Shake/p. Cymbeline. 

Concerning innate principles, I defire thefe men to fay, 
whether they can, or cannot, by education and cuftom, be blur- 
red and blotted out. Locke. 

2. To blot; to ftain. 

Sarcafms may eclipfe thine own. 

But cannot blur my loft renown. Iludibras , />. i. cant. iii. 
To Blurt, v. a. [without etymology.] To fpeak inadvert- 
ently ; to let fly without thinking. 

Others call out bloody and deadly fpeeches at random, and 
cannot hold, but blurt out thofe words, which afterwards they 
are forced to cat. llakewell on Providence. 

They had fome belief of a Deity, which they, upon fur- 
prizal, thus blurt out. Government of the Tongue, § 5. 

To BLUSH, v. n. [blofen, Dutch.] 

1. To betray fhame or confufion, by a red colour in the cheek. 

I have mark’d 
A thoufand bluffing apparitions 
To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent frames, 

In angel whitcnels, bear away thefe blulhes. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
Pale and bioodlefs. 

Being all defeended to the lab’ring heart, 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth 
To blujh and beautify the cheek again. Shakefp. Henry YT. 
I will go walh : 

And when my face is fair, you fliall perceive 
Whether I blujh , or no. Shakefp. Cymbclive. 

All thefe things are graceful in a friend’s mouth, which are 
llujhing in a man’s own. Bacon, EJfayBi. 

Shame caufeth bluffing ; blujhing is the refort of the blood 
to the face ; although bluffing will be feen in the whole breaft, 
yet that is but in paflage to the face. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 
Blufh then, but blujh for your deftruftive filence. 

That tears your foul. Smith's Phadr. and Hippolitus. 

2. To carry a red colour, or any foft and bright colour. 

To day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow blofloms. 

And bears his blujhing honours thick upon him. Sh. II. V 1. 
Along thofe blujhing borders, bright with dew. Thomfon. 

3. It has at before thecaufeof lhame. 

He whin’d, and roar’d away your viftory. 

That pages blujh’ d at him ; and men of heart 
Look’d wond’ring at each other. Shakefp. Ceriolanut. 

You have not yet loft all your natural modefty, but blujh at 
your vices. C a l a try s Sermons. 

Blush, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The colour in the cheeks, raifed by lhame or confufion. 

The virgin’s wifli, without her fears, impart, 


Excufc the blujh, and pour out all the heart. 
A red or purple colour. 

But here the rofes blujh fo rare. 

Here the mornings finile fo fair, 

As if neither cloud, nor wind. 

But would be courteous, would be kind. 


Pope. 


Crajbam. 
3. Sudden 
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3. Sudden appearance; a fignification that feems barbarous, yet 

Ul AlfpuSy identical propofitions, obvioufly and at firft bluff, 
appear to contain no certain inftruftion in them. Locke. 

Rlu'sh y. adj. [from bluff.] Having the colour of a blulh. 

Blofloms of trees, that are white, are commonly inodorate ; 
thofe of apples, crabs, and peaches, are bluffy, and fmell fweet. 
Ul01 ™ Bacon's Natural Hji. N° 50 7 * 

Stratonica entering, moved a bluffy colour in his face ; but, 
deferring him, he relapfed into the fame palenefs and languour. 

Harvey on Confumptions • 

To BLU'STER. v. n. [fuppofed from Haft.] 

1. To roar as a Holm ; to be violent and loud. 

Earth his uncouth mother was, 

And bluff ring /Eolus his boafted fire. Sfcnfcr. 

So now he ftorms with many a fturdy ftoure ; 

So now his bluff ring blaft each coaft doth fcour. Spcnfer. 

2. To bully ; to puff ; to fwagger ; to be tumultuous. 

My heart’s too big to bear this, fays a blujlering fellow ; I’ll 
deftroy myfelf. Sir, fays the gentleman, here’s a dagger at 
your fervice ; fo the humour went off. L'EJlrange. 

Either he mull fink to a downright confeflion, or elfc he 
mull huff and bluffer, till perhaps he raife a counter-ftorm. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Virgil had the majefty of a lawful prince, and Statius only 
the bluffering of a tyrant. Dryden' s Spaniff Friar, Dedication. 
There let him reign the jailor of the wind ; 

With hoarfe commands his breathing fubjefts call. 

And boaft and bluffer in his empty hall. Dryden' s /Eneid. 

Blu'ster. n.f. [from die verb.] 

1. Roar; noiie; tumult. 

The Ikies look grimly. 

And threaten prefent bluffers. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
To the winds they fet 

Their corners ; when with bluffer to confound 

Sea, air, and Ihore. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. /. 665. 

So, by the brazen trumpet’s bluffer , 

Troops of all tongues and nations mufter. Swift. 

2. Boaft; boifteroufnefs ; turbulence; fury. 

Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thofe kin. 

Which in the bluffer of thy wrath mull fall 
With thofe that have offended. Shakefp. Tirnon. 

A coward makes a great deal more bluffer than a man of ho- 
nour. L' Eff range. 

Blu'sterer. n.f [from bluffer.] A fwaggerer ; a bully; a tu- 
multuous noify fellow. 

Blu'strous. adj. [from bluffer.] Tumultuous; noify. 

The ancient heroes were illuftrious 
For being benign, and not bluffrous. Hudibras, p. i. c. iii. 
BMI. n.f. A note in mtifick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Bmi, Bian. a, take him for thy lord. Shakefp. Tam. Shrew. 
Bo. inter). A word of terrour ; from Bo, an old northern cap- 
tain, of fuch fame, that his name was ufed to terrify the 
enemy. Temple. 

BOAR. n.f. [bap, Saxon ; beer, Dutch.] The male fwine. 

To fly the boar, before the boar purfues. 

Were to incenfe the boar to follow us. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
She fped the boar away ; 

His eyeballs glare with fire, fuffus’d with blood; 

His neck Ihuts up a thickeft diorny wood ; 

His briftled back a trench impal’d appears. Dryden' s Fables. 
Bo'ar-spear. n, f. [from boar and fpear.] A Ipear ufed in 
hunting the boar. 

And in her hand a lharp boar-fpear Ihe held. 

And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 

Stuff’d with fteel-headed darts. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. iii. 

Echion threw the firft, but mifs’d his mark, 

And ftruck his boar-fpear on a maple bark. Dryden' s Ovid. 
BOARD, n. f [ baurd , Goth, bjised, Saxon.] 

1. A piece of wood of more length and breadth than thicknefs. 

With the faw they have fundrcd trees in boards and planks. 

Raleigh’s Effays. 

Every houfe has a board Over the door, whereon is written 
the number, fex, and quality of the perfons living in it. Temple. 
Go now, go trull the wind’s uncertain breath. 

Remov’d four fingers from approaching death ; 

Or feven at moll, when thickeft is the board. Dryden' s 7 

2. A tabic, [from burdd, Welch.] 

Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, 

Of Britilh blood, all fitting at his board. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
In bed he dept not, for my urging it; 

At infr n he fc , d not ’ for m 7 ur S in g^E Shakefp. Com. of Err. 
1 11 follow thee in fun’ral flames ; when dead. 

My gholl lhall thee attend at board and bed. Sir 7 . Denham. 
Ucopatra made Antony a fupper, which was fumptuous and 
22J* howbcit therc was no extraordinary fervicc upon the 

vt , ... Hakewcll on Providence. 

May ev ry god his friendly aid afford ; 

an guard thy flock, and Ceres blefs thy board. Prior 

3. Entertainment; food. 7 tritr ' 

4. A table at which a council or court is held. 
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Both better acquainted with affairs, than any other who fat 
then at that board. _ . Chrendons 

c. An aflembly feated at a table ; a court of jurifdiction. 

I wilh the king would be pleafed fometimes to be prefent at 
that board ; it adds a majeity to it. Bacon's Advice to Vi Men* 

6. I he deck or floor of a Ihip ; or. beard fignifies in a lliip. 

Now board to board the rival veflels row, 

The billows lave the Ikies, and ocean groans below. Dryd. 
Our captain thought his Ihip in fo great danger, that he 
confefled himfelf to a capuchin, who was on board. Addifon. 

He ordered his men to arm long poles with lharp hooks, 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling, which held the main- 
yard to the mall of their enemy’s Ihip ; then, rowing their own 
Ihip, they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by the 
board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Board, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To enter a Ihip by force; the fame as to ftorm, ufed of a city. 

I boarded the king’s Ihip : now on the beak, 

Now in the wafte, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d amazement. Shakefp. Tempeff. 

Yet not inclin’d theEnglilh Ihip to board. 

More on his guns relics than on his fword. 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d ; 

It mifs’d the duke ; but his great heart it griev’d. JValltri 

Arm, arm, Ihe cry’d, and let our Tyrians board 
With ouFs his fleet, and carry fire and lword. Denham. 

2. To attack, or make the firft attempt upon a mart ; abordcr 
quelqu'nn, Fr. 

Whom thus at gaze, the Palmer ’gan to board 
With goodly rcafon, and thus fair befpake. Fairy Q. b. ii. 

Away, I do befeech you, both away ; 

I’ll board him prefently. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Sure, unlefs he knew fome llrain in me, that I knew not my- 
felf, he would never have boarded me in this fury. SbakeJ'peare. 

They learn what affociates and correfpondents they had, 
and how far every one is engaged, and what new ones they 
meant afterwatds to try or board. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

3. To lay or pave with boards. 

Having thus boarded the whole room, the edges of fome 
boards lie higher than the next board ; therefore they perufe 
the whole floor ; and, where they find any irregularities, piano 
them off. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

To Board, v. n. To live in a houfe, where a certain rate is 
paid for eating. 

That we might not part. 

As we at firft did board with thee, 

Now thou wouldll tafte our mifery. Herberts 

We arefeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who board in the 
fame houfe ; and, after dinner, one of our company Hands up, 
and reads your paper to us all. Spectator, N° 96 r. 

To Board, v. a. To place as a boarder in another’s houfe. 

Board-wages, n.f [from board and wages.] Wages allowed 
to fervants to keep themfelves in victuals. 

What more than madnefs reigns, 

When onelhort fitting many hundreds drains. 

And not enough is left him, to fupply 

Board-wages, or a footman’s livery ? ' Dryden' s Juv. fat. i. 

Bo'arder. n.f. [from board.] Atablcr; one that eats with an- 
other at a fettled rate. 

Bo'arding-school. n.f [from board and fchool.] A fchool 
where the fcholars live with the teacher. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice, 

In boarding-fhools can have his choice. Swift. 

Boarish. adj. [from boar.] Swinilh; brutal; cruel. 

I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes ; nor thy fierce filler. 

To BoiS [“ WdStf* pta,s! - Shsi,/f - K - 

1. To brag; to difplay one’s own worth, or actions, m great 

words ; to talk oftentatioufly ; with of 6 

For I know the forwardnefs of your mind, for which I boaft 
of you to them of Macedonia. 2 Q or : v , 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with in. 

Some furgeons I have met, carrying bones about in their 

pockets, boafling in that which was their lhame. IVifeman 

3. To exalt one’s fclf. rryemm. 

Thus with your mouth you have boaffed againft me, and mul- 

T O Boas^T. U a ® am ^ “3. 

*. T ° bra S of i to difplay with oftentatious language 
framed!* 1 ^ th ‘ ng to him of >‘ ou ^ I am not a- 

vr . I !, the > r .. 7 uchfa ) fed , to S' ve the Praife of h^goodne^’ 
ycuhey did it only, in order to boaft the intereft thev had in 

2. To magnify ; to exalt. Atterbury. 

JS35 S£ *£? w ' Ah> and ^ ,he 

.w^ldok 1 them *“ r “ vc sn,vcn ^ L i 

Boast, n.f. [from the verb.] faint xatn. •] . 

1. Acaufeof baffling; an occafion of pride ; the thing boafted. 

3 H N*c 
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Not Tyro, nor Myccnc, match her name, 

Nor great Alcmena, the proud bdajls of fame. Pope's QJyjf. 

2. An expreffion of oftentation; a proud fpeech. 

Thou that mafccft thy boajl of the law, through breaking 
the law difhonoureft thou God ? °Rom. ii. 2°. 

ITic world is more apt to find fault than to commend ; the 
hoajl will probably be cenfured, when the great action that oc- 
cafioned it, is forgotten. Sp ( lt a tor, N° ace. 

Lo ASTER, n.f [from loaf..] A bragger; a man tliat vaunts 
any thing oltentatioufly. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the chymifts 
themfelves arc wont to make of thofc boajlcrs, that confidently 
pretend, that they have extracted the fait or fulphur of quick- 
filver, when they have difguifed it by additamenis, wherewith 
it refembles the concretes. Boyle 

No more delays, vain boajler ! but begin ; 

I prophefy beforehand I (hall win : = 

I’ll teach you how to brag another time. Drydcn's Virgil. 

He the proud boajlcrs fent, with ftern aflault,' 

Down to the realms of night. 

Bo'astkul. adj. [from hoajl and full.] Oftentatious; 
to brag. 

Boafful , and rough, your firft fon is a ’fquire ; 

1 he next a tradesman, meek, and mudi a liar. 

Bo'astingly. adv. [from boafing.] Oftentatioufly. 

^Vc look on it as a pitch of impiety, b'cafiingly to avow our 
fins ; and it deferves to be confidcred, whether this kind of con- 
t effing them, have not fomc affinity with it. Decay of Piety. 

BOAT. n.f. [bar, Saxon.] 

1. A veflel to pals the water in. It is ufually diftinguifhed from 
other veflels, by being fmallcr and uncovered, and commonly 
moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian excepted, to 
whom the knowledge of the ark came, did find out at once 
the device of either fliip or boat , in which they durft venture 
themfelves upon the fcas. Raleigh's Efj'ays. 

An effeminate fcoundrcl multitude ! 

Whofe utmoft daring is to crofs the Nile, 

In painted boats, to fright the crocodile. Tate. Juv.fat. xv. 

2. A fhip of a fmall fize ; as, a paffage boat , pacquet boat , advice 
boat , fy boat. 

Boa'tion. n.f. [from boare, Lat.] Roar; noife ; loud found. 
In Meffina infurredion, the guns were heard from thence 
as far as Augufta and Syracufe, about an hundred Italian miles. 
Thefe difiances being, in a fhort time, in loud boations. 

Derham's Phyftco-Theology. 

Bo'athan. 7 n.f. [from boat and man. ] He that manages" a 

Bo'atsman. J boat. 

Boatfmen through the cryftal water Ihow, 

To wond’ring paffengers, the walls below. Dryden. 

That booby Phaon only was unkind. 

An ill-bred boatman , rough as waves and wind. Prior. 

Bo'atsw ain'. n.f [from boat and fvain.] An officer on board 
a fhip, who has charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, 
fails, flags, colours, pendants, (Ac. He allb takes care of the 
long-boat and its furniture, and fteers her either by himfelf or 
his mate. He calls out the fcveral gangs and companies to the 
execution of their watches, works, and fpells ; and he is alfo a 
kind of provoft marlnal, feizes, and punifhes all offenders, that 
are fentcnced by the captain, or court martial of the whole 
fleet. Harris. 

Sometimes the meaneft boatfwain may help to preferve the 
fliip from finking. Howl's Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

To BOB. v. a. [of uncertain etymology ; Skinner deduces it 
from bolo , foolilh. Span.] 

1. To cut. Junius. 

2. To beat ; to drub ; to bang. 

Thofc baftard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bobb’d, and thump’d. 

Shakcfp. Richard III. 

To cheat ; to gain by fraud. 

I have bobbed his brain more than he has heat my bones. 

Shake/p. Troilus and Crejfda. 

Live, Rodorigof 
He calls me to a reftitution large. 

Of gold and jewels, that I lobb'd from him, 

As gifts to Defdemona. Shake/p. Othello. 

Here we have been worrying one another, who ffiould have 
the booty, till this curfed fox has bobbed us both on’t. L'Eflr. 

T o Bob. v. n. To play backward and forward ; to play loofely 
againft any thing. 

And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl. 

In very likenefs of a roafted crab ; 

And when the drinks, againft her lips I bob , 

And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale. Midfum. N. Dr. 

They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair ; 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their car. Dryd. Perfuts, fat. i. 

You may tell her. 

I’m rich in jewels, rings, and bobbing pearls. 

Pluck’d from Moors ears. Dryden s Spani/h Friar. 

Bob. n.f. [from the verb neuter. 1 

i . Something that hangs fo as to play loofely ; generally an orna- 
ment at the ear; a pendant; an car-ring. 
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The gaudy goffip, when file’s fet agog, 

In jewels draft, and at each ear a bob. "Dryd. Juv ■ 

2. The word repeated at the end of a ftanza. J V,> 

3. A blow. ’ “ wni be th ' U of ■*“ fc “6- 

J 3.?“* fomctiR,es *** »ii». 

Bo t’.iUK, n.f. f babble. Fr. from kmb yx, Lat.] A 

wSve Tic. * "° tCh ’ Wi, ‘ d ab0 “ t - "' h “ ££ 

J °bobbinT. ORK ' "'S and Work woven wiffi 

Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after ,1,- 
manner of bobbmwork. Crew's Id- r " 

BoitCHIRRY n f [from Wand dm/.] A ptay.Rmonfe 

mouth' 0 W11C1 tJK C iL ’ rr >' 1S llun E fo ™ to bub againft the 

Bobcherry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and 
constancy ; the firft, in adhering to the purfuit of one end- 
the latter, in bearing, a difappointment. Arb. and Pop. M. Scr 
Bo bt ail. [from bob, in the fenfe of cut.] Cut tail ; -fhort toil*. 
Avaunt, you curs ! 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Or bobtail like, or trundle rail, 

( Tom will make him weep a.id vvail. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

Lu B tailed, adj. [from bobtail. J : Having a tail cut, orfliort. 

1 here was a bobta//c.W. cur erjed in a gazette, arid! one that 
found him, brought him Rome to. his malter. DEjlrawe. 
B obWig. n.f [from bob and wig.] A fliort wig. 

A young fellow riding towards Us full gallop, with a bobtvig 
and a black liiken bag tied to it, ftoptlhort at the. coach, to aik 
us how far the judges were- behind. ' Spectator, N° n,,. 

Bo casine. n.f. A fort of linen ciotb j a fine buckram. Dili. 
Bo'ckelet. 7 

Bo'ckeret. 5 n ’J' A kl1 - °f long-umgcd hawk. Din. 

1° BODE. v. a. [bobian. Sax.] To portend ; to be the omen 
of. It is ufed in a fenfe of cither good or bad. 

This bodes feme ftrange eruption to our flute. Hamlet. 
By this defign, you have oppofed their fitlfe policy, with 
true and great wifdom ; what they boded woukl be a mifehief to 
us, you are providing, fliali be one of our principal ftrcngtlis. 

Sprat's Sermons. 

It happen’d once, a boding prodigy ! 

A fwarm of bees that cut the liquid Iky, 

Upon the topmoft branch in clouds alight. Dryden. s Eneid. 

If firy red his glowing globe defeends. 

High winds and furious tempefts he portends : 

But if his checks are fwoln with livid blue. 

He bodes wet weather by his watry hue. Drydcn's Georg. 
To Bode. v. n. To be an omen ; to forefhew. 

Sir, give me leave to fay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. Drydcn's Aurengz. 
Bo'dement. n.f. [from bqdej Portent; omen; prognoftick. 
This foclifh, dreaming, fuperftitious girl 
Makes all thefe bodements. Shakcfp. Troilus and Creffidc. 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifht be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunfmanc’s high hill 
Shall come againft him 


-That will never be : 


Sweet bodements, good. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

To Bodge, v.n. [a word in Shak.fpeare, which is ptrhaps cor- 
rupted from boggle.] To boggle ; to (top ; to fail. 

With this we charg’d again ; but out ! alas. 

We bodg'd again ; as I have feen a fwan. 

With bootlcfs labour, fv/im againft the title. Shakcfp H. VL 
Bo'dice. n.J. [from bodies.] Stays; a waiftcoat quiited with 
whalebone, worn by women. 

Her bodice halfway fhe unlac’d, 

About his arms flic flily caft 

The filken band, and held him faft. Prior. 

This confidcration fhould keep ignorant nurfes and bodice 
makers from meddling. Locke on Education, § 1 <• 

Bodiless, adj. [from body.] Incorporeal; without a body. 
W’hich bodilefs and immaterial arc. 

And can be only lodg’d within our minds. 

This is the very coinage of your brain. 

This bodilefs creation eeffaly 
Is very cunning in. 

Thefe arc but fhadows. 

Phantoms bodilefs and vain, 

Empty vifions of the brain. 

Bo'dily. adj, [from body.] 

1. Corporeal; containing body. 

What refemblance could wood or flonc bear to a fpirit void 
of all fenfible qualities, and bodily dimenfions ? Scut:- 

2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chi ift, being prefent on 
earth, there came not any unto him with bett. fuse els, lor the 
benefit of their fouls everlafling happinefs, than they whole bo- 
dily neceffitics cave c-ccafion of leeking relief. Hooker, b, v, 

Viftue 


Davies. 


Shakcfp. Handel. 


Swift. 
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Virtue atones for bodily defers; beauty is nothing worth, 
Without a mind. f . L'Eflrange. 

.As clearnefs of the bodily eye doth difpofe it for a quicker 
fwht fo doth freedom from luft and paffion, difpofe us for the 
nijft' perfect acis of rcafon. Tillotfm. 

I would not have children much beaten for their faults, be- 
caufclwould not have them think bodily pain the greateftpu- 
nifhment. Locke on Education , §115. 

7. Real ; adlual. 

Whatever hath been thought on in this ftate, 

That could be brought to bodily 3<ft, ere Rome 
Had circumvention? Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

Bo'dily. adv. Corporeally; united with matter. 

It is his human nature, in which the godhead dwells bodily , 
that is advanced to thefe honours, and to this empire. IVatts. 
Bo dkin'. n. J. [ loddiken , or fmall body, Skinner.] 

1. An inftrument with a fmall blade and fliarp point, ufed to bore 
holes. 

Each of them had bodkins in their hands, wherewith conti- 
nually they pricked him. Sidney's Arcadia. 

2. An inftrument to draw a thread or ribbond through a loop. 

Or plung’d in lakes of bitter waflies lie, 

Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin's eye. F ‘ ~ 

3. An inftrument to drefs-thd hair. 

You took conftant care 
The bodkin, comb, and offence to prepare : 

For this your locks in papei-durancc bound. Pope. 

BO'DY. n.f. [bobi^, Saxon; it originally fignified the height or 
ftaturc of a man.] 

1. The material fubftance of an animal, oppofed to the immate- 
rial foul. 

All the valiant men aroffi, and went all night, and took the 
Indy of Saul, and the bodies of his fons, from the wall. 

r Sam. xxxi. 12. 

Take no thought for your life, what ye {hall eat, or what ye 
(hall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye fhall put on. 

Matt. vi. 25. 

By cuftom, practice, and patience, all difficulties and hard- 
fhips, whether of body or of fortune, are made eafy to us. 

L'Eflrange. 

2. Matter ; oppofed to fpirit. 

3. A perfon ; a human being ; whence fomebody , and nobody. 

Surely, a wile body's part it weie not, to put out his fire, be- 
caufe his foolilh neighbour, from whom he borrowed where- , 
with to kindle it, might fay, were it not for me, thou wouldft 
freeze. Hooker , b. iv. § 9. 

A deflowred maid ! 

And by an eminent body, that enforc’d 

The law againft i t ! Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

’Tis a paffing lhame. 

That I, unworthy body as I am. 

Should cenfure thus one lovely gentleman. Sh. Two G. of Ver. 
No body feeth me ; what need I to fear ? the Moft High will 
not remember my fins. Ecclus, xxiii. 1 8. 

Ail civility and rcafon obliged every body to fubmit. Chirend. 
Good may be drawn out of evil,' and" a body's life may be 
fared, without having any obligation to his preferver. L'Ejlr. 

4. Reality ; oppofed to reprefentation. 

A fhadow of things to come ; but the body is of Chri fk.Coloff. 

5. A colle&ive rnafs ; a joint power. M 

T here is in the knowledge both of God and man this cer- 
tainty,that life and deathhave divided between them the whole 
bodyroi mankind Hooker , b v ^ 

I here were fo many difaffbaed perfons of the nobility, ‘that 
there might v.body ftart up for the king. Clarendon, b. viii. 

When thefe pigmies pretend to form themfelves into a body, 
it is tune for us, who are men of figure, to look about us. 

, t-, . Addifon. Guardian, N° 108. 

b. I he mam army; the battle; diftineft from the win™, van 
and rear. ® 

The van of the king’s army was led by the general and 
VVilmot ; in the body was the king and the prince; and the 
rear confifted of one thoufand foot, commanded under colonel 
, ™ clwelL . , Clarendon, b.v iii. 

7 tye r? ° ratlon 5 anumbcr of men united by fomc common 

•f, ^ ,!ow ^ cnt ion a particular, wherein vour whole body 
on my C fidr ai 7 aga “ and thc lait - v ’ almoft to a man 7 

chS ing r, m ° re commo «’ than to hear that reverend!^ 

, 2JE1X tZ ^ tb “ 

8- I he outward condition. 

I VPrilu 'ip ^kr — *. 1 » 1 . . 

I Cor . v. 3. 

This ciS2 bran - Ch [ hjrcof - Raleigh's llijlory. 

Italy, by which they m -hrT’^ ^ ^ Up '. nt ° the 

■ ‘a 1 lupply many countries with fifli. 

Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 


I verily, as abfent in body, have judged. 
1 he mam part; the bulk; as, the ‘ 
the body of a coach ; thc body of 
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10. A fubftance. 

Even a metalline body, and therefore much more a vegetable 
or animal, may, by fire, be turned into water. Boyle. 

1 i. [In geometry.] Any folid figure. 

12. A pandeft; a general collc&ion ; as, a body of the civil law ; 
a body of divinity. 

13. Strength; as, wine of a good body. 

Body-cloaths. n.f [from body and cloaths.] Cloathing for 
horfes that are dieted. 

However it be, I am informed, that fevcral afles are kept in 
body- cloaths, and fwcated every morning upon the heath. 

Addifon. Spoliator, N; j 173I 

To Bo'ey. v. a. [from the noun.] To produce in fome form. 

As imagination bodies forth 
Thc forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to fhape. Sbakefp. Midfummer A ight’s Dream. 

BOG. n.f. [bog, foft, Irifti.] A marifli; a morafs 5 a ground 
too foft to bear the weight of the body. 

Through fire and through Came, through ford and whirl- 
pool, o’er bog and quagmire. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

A gulf profound ! as that Serbcnian bog. 

Betwixt Damiata.and Mount Callus old. Par. Lofl, b. ii. 
He walks, upon bogs and whirlpools j wherefoever he treads, 
he finks. South. 

Learn from fo great a wit, a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc’d, a heaven fat with fogs. Dryden. 

He is drawn, by a fort of ignis fatuus, into bogs and mire, al- 
moft every day of his life. TPatti's Improvement of the Mind. 

Bog-trotter, n.f. [from bag and trot.] One that lives in a 
boggy country. 

To BO'GGLE. v. >k [from bigif, Dutch, afpedlrc ; a bugbear j 
a phantom.] 

1. To ftart; to fly hack ; to fear to come forward. 

You boggle (hrcwdly; every feather ftarts you. 

Shakcfp. All's well that ends well. 

We ffart and boggle At every unufual appearance, and cannot 
endure the fight of the bugbear. Granville's Seejfis, c. 1 6. 

Nature, that rude; and ih her firft effiiy. 

Stood boggling at thc rough hefs of the way ; 

Us’d to the road, unknowing to return. 

Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. Dryden. 

2. To hefitatc ; to be in doubt. 

And never boggle to reftorc 
The members you deliver o’er. 

Upon demand. Hudibras , p. iii. r. i. 

7 he well-fhapcd changeling is a man that has a rational 
foul, fay you. Make the cars a little longer, and more point- 
ed, and the nole a little flatter than ordinary, and then you be- 
gin to boggle. ' Lod( ' 

3. I o play faft and loofe ; to diffemble. ’ 

™ ben Summoned to his laft end, it was no time for him to 
boggle with the world. Howel’s Vocal Forejl. 

Boggler. n.f. [from boggle.] A doubter; a timorous man. 

You have been a boggier ever. Shakcfp. Ant. and Clecp. 

Logcy. adj. [from bog.] Marlhy ; fwampy. 

'I heir country was very narrow, low, and boggy, and, by 
great mduftry and expenecs, defended from the fea 7 Arbnthnbt. 

Bo chouse.,,./ [from big and houfe.] A houfe of office. 

Bohe a. n.f [an Indian worth] A fpccies of tea, of higher 
colour, and more aftringent taftc, than green tea. 

Uoarfc pewter, appearing to confift chiefly of lead, is part of 
the bales in which bohea tea was brought from China. IVoodw. 

As fome frail cu P of China’s faireftmcld, 

I he tumults of the boiling bohea braves. 

And holds fecure the coffee's fable waves. Ti kc’l 

She went from op’ra, park, alFambly, play. 


T- D ^. If auiripiu iici loiuarv tea. p eb . 

v - n - [H.uUer, Fr. butUo, Lat.] ^ 

1. I o be agitated by heat ; to flutfuate with heat. 

He faw tlierc botl thc firy whirlpools. Chapman's Od\ffry 

the o P rb ? 0 ^f rth rCn, . PVCd ’ n ' ld phccd ,,r -' rcr ' ty thc in 

i ** m wi* 

2. 1 o be hot ; to be fervent, or effervefeent. 

I hat ftrength with which my boiling youth was fraught 
« hen in the vnl. of RJ.Cc, , for, gh, A 
,, r . Well I knew, 

What penis youthful ardour woOld purfue, 

1 hat boiling ^blood would carry thee too far. Drydcn’s T,, 

3. move with an agitation like that of boiling water. 

hen headlong lhoots beneath the dalhing tide, 
ie trembling fins thc boiling waves divide. - ’ r ■ 
In the dubious poinr, where, with the pool, j ' 

a ni ' :<t . th L C t [ embbn g ftream, or ivhere it boils 
Around the ftonc. J, r .. „ 

" “ bC 

hi the cauldron boil and bake. w . , , 

J <> cook by Boiling. ahakefp. Macbeth: 

If yon live in , r Tcb ftntily, roj) , in; amt ^ ^ 

th* 
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B O L 

the dignity of your office, and which it becomes you to be ig- 
norant of. Swift’s Directions to the Cook. 

6. To boil ever. To run over the veflel with heat. 

A few foft words and akifs, and the good man melts; fee 
how nature works and boils over in him. Congreve's Old Batchcl. 

This hollow was a vaft cauldron, filled with melted matter, 
which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down the fides of the 
mountain. Addifon on Italy. 

To Boil. v.a. To heat, by putting into boiling water ; to fecth. 
To try whether feeds be old or new, the fenfe cannot in- 
form ; but if you boil them in water, the new feeds will fprout 
fooner. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

In eggs boiled and roafled, into which the water entereth not 
at all, there is fcarce any difference to be difeerned. Bacon. 
Boil. n.f. See Bile. 

Bo'ilary. n.f [from to boil.} A place at the fait- works where 
the fait is boiled. 

Bo'iler. n.f. [from boil.] 

1 . The perfon that boils any thing. 

That fuch alterations of terreftrial matter are not impoffible, 
feems evident from that notable practice of the boilers of falt- 
petre. Boyle. 

2. The veflel in which any thing is boiled. 

This coffee-room is much frequented ; and there are gene- 
rally feveral pots and boilers before the fire. Woodward. 

BOISTEROUS, adj. [ byfler , furious, Dutch.] 
j. Violent; loud; roaring; ftormy. 

By a divine inftincl, men’s minds miftruft 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee 
The waters i well before a boijlerous ftorm. Sbaiefp. R. III. 

As when loud winds a well-grown oak would rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a boiJF rous found 
Scatter his leaves, and ftrew them on the ground. Waller. 

2. Turbulent; tumultuous; furious. 

Spirit of peace. 

Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 
Out of the fpecch of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harfh and botjl'rous tongue of war ? Sbaiefp. H. IV. 

His fweetnefs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the boifl'rous moods 
That ignorant greatnefs pra&ifeth. Ben. Jobnfon's Catiline. 

God, into the hands of their deliverer. 

Puts invincible might, 

'I’o quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppreffor, 

The brute and boifl'rous force of violent men. Milton. 

Still muft I beg thee not to name Sempronius : 

Lucia; I like not that loud boijlerous man. Addifon’ s Cato. 

3. Unwieldy. 

His boijlerous club, fo buried in the ground. 

He could not rearen up again fo light. 

But that the knight him at avantage found. Fairy £>. b. i. 

4. It is ufed by Woodward of heat. 

When the fun hath gained a greater ffrength, the heat be- 
comes too powerful and boijlerous for them. Natural Hijlory. 
Boisterously, adv. [from boijlerous-] Violently ; tumultu- 
oufly. 

' A feeptre fnatch’d, with an unruly hand, 

Muft be as boifleroujly maintain’d, as gain’d. Sb. King John. 
Thofe are all remains of the univerfal deluge, when the wa- 
ter of the ocean, being boifleroujly turned out upon the earth, 
bore along with it all moveable bodies. Woodward' s N. Hijl. 

Another faculty of the intellect comes boifleroujly in, and 
wakes me from fo pleafing a dream. Swift’s Letters. 

Bo'isterousness. n.f. [from boifterous.] The ftate or quality 
of being boifterous ; tumultuoufnefs ; turbulence. 

Bo'lary. adj. [from bole ] Partaking of the nature of bole, or 
clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadftone, with a few mag- 
netical lines, but chiefly confifting of a bolary and clammy fub- 
ft ance . Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 3. 

BOLD. adj. [balb, Saxon.] # 

Dating; brave ;ftout; courageous ; magnanimous ; fcarlefs; 

intrepid. , , ... 

The wicked flee when no man purfueth ; but the righteous 
are bold as a lion. Prev. xxviii. 1 . 

I have feen the councils of a noble country grow bold , or ti- 
morous, according to the fits of his good or ill health that ma- 
naged them. _ . Temple. 

2. Executed with fpirit, and without mean caution. 

Thcfe, nervous, bold ; thofe, languid and remifs. Rofcom. 

The cathedral church is a very bold work, and a maftcr- 
piece in Gothick architeflure. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Confident; not fcrupulous ; not timorous. 

We were bold in our God to fpcak unto you the gofpcl of 

God with much contention. J Tbeff. ii. 2. 

I can be bold to fay, that this age is adorned with fome men 
of that judgment, that they could open new and undifeovered 
ways to knowledge. Locke. 

4. Impudent; rude. 

In thy profperity he will be as thyfelf, and will be bold over 
thy fervants. If thou be brought low, he will be againft thee. 

. Ecclus, vi. 11. 


1. 



5. Licentious ; fuch as fhew great liberty of fiction. 

Which no bold talcs of Gods or monfters fwell, 
c ^ ” uman paffions, fuch as with us dwell. WalU 

6. Standing out to the view ; ftriking to the eye. 

Catechrefes and hyperboles are to be ufed judicioulW, an! 
placed in poetry, as heightenings and fhadows are in paintinl 
to make the figures bolder, and caufe it to ftand off to fight. °* 

n Dryden s State of Innocence, Preface. 

7. Open; fmooth; even; level: a failor’s term. J 

Her dominions lie fcattered, and have bold acceffible coafts 

Howel’s Vocal Fore ft. 

8. To make bold. To take freedoms : a phrafe not grammatical' 
though common. To be bold is better ; as, I was bold to fpeak. ' 

L have made bold to fend to your wife; 

My fuit is, that fhe will to Defdemona 
Procure me fome accefs. Sbaiefp. Othello. 

Making fo bold , 

My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 

Their grand commiffion. Sbaiefp. Hamlet. 

And were y’ as good as George a Green, 

I Ihall make bold to turn agen. Hudibras , p. ii. f . 

I durft not male thus bold with Ovid, left fome future Mil- 
bourn fhould arife. Dryderis Fables, Preface. 

Some men have the fortune to be efleemed wits, only for 
making bold to feoff at thefe things, which the greateft part of 
mankind reverence. TiUotfcn. 

To Bo'lden. v.a. [from bold.] To make bold; togivecon- 
fidence. 

Quick inventers, and fair ready fpeakers, being loldenedwlth 
their prefent abilities, to fay more, and perchance better too, 
at the fudden, for that prefent, than any other can do, ufe lefs 
help of diligence and ftudy. Afcham’s Schoolmafter. 

I am much too vent’rous. 

In tempting of your patience ; but am balden'd 
Under your promis’d pardon. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

Bo'ldface. n.f. [from bold and face.] Impudence; faucinefs; 
a term of reproach and reprehenfion. 

How now, boldface ! cries an old trot ; firrah, we eat our 
own hens. I’d have you to know ; and what you eat, you fteal. 

L’Eftrange. 

Bo'ldfaced. adj. [from bold and face. ] Impudent. 

I have feen thofe fillieft of creatures ; and, feeing their rare 
works, I have feen enough to confute all the boldfaced atheills 
of this age. Bramhall againft Hob Us. 

Bo'ldly. adv. [from bold.] 

I. In a bold manner; with courage; with fpirit. 

Thus we may boldly fpeak, being ftrengthened with the ex- 
ample of fo reverend a prelate. Hooker, b. v. § 19. 

I fpeak to fubjedls, and a fubjedl fpeaks, 

Stirr’d up by heav’n thus boldly for his king. Sbaiefp. R. III. 
2 It may perhaps be fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe, for impudently. 
Bo'ldness. n.f. [from bold.] 

1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity; fpirit; fortitude; magnani- 
mity; daringnefs. 

Her horfe fhe rid fo, as might fhew a fearful boldnrfs , daring 
to do that, which fhe knew not how to do. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Exemption from caution, and fcrupulous nicety. 

The boldnefs of the figures is to be hidden, fometimes by the 
addrefs of the poet, that they may work their effed upon the 
mind. Dryden' s State of Innocence , Preface. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my boldnefs of fpeech toward you ; great is my glo- 
rying in you. 2 Cor. vii. 4. 

4. Confident truft in God.. 

Our fear excludeth not that boldnefs which becomcth faints. 

Hooker , b. v. § 47- 

We have boldnefs and accefs with confidence, by the faith 
of him. Epbef. iii. 12. 

Having therefore boldnefs to enter into the holieft by ths 
blood of Jefus. Heb. x. 19. 

5. Affurance; freedom from fear. 

Wonderful is the cafe of boldnefs in civil bufinefe ; what firft 1 
Boldnefs. What fecond, and third f Boldnefs. And yet boldr.efs 
is a child of ignorance and bafenefs, far inferiour to other 
parts. Bacon's Eflays, N" 1 *• 

Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could not charge thee 
With fuch a gallant boldnefs : if ’twere thine, 

Thou couldft not hear’t with fuch a filent fcorn. Denham. 
His diftance, though it does not inftrudt him to think 
than other princes, yet it helps him to fpeak with more bolcnejs 
whathtjnlcs. . Iff- 

Boldnefs is the power to fpeak or do what we intend, be ore 
others, without fear or difoider. 


Locke. 


6. Impudence. . , M 

That moderation, which ufeth to fupprefs boldnefs, an 
make them conquer that luffer. Hooker, Deanatum. 

BOLE, n. f 

i. The body or trunk of a tree. . , , 

All fell upon the high-hair’d oaks, and down their curlta 

Fell buffing to the earth ; and up went all the boles f tA 
boughs. Chapman slh* 
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But when the fmoother bole from knots is free, 

We make a deep incifion in the tree. Dryden s Virgil , Georg. 

View well this tree, the queen of all the grove ; 

How vaft her bole , how wide her arms are fpread ; 

How high above the reft flic flioots her head ! Drydcn. 

aftringent earth, which takes its name 

- ^ • I_ ! t. T f, r n net t I/-M* /7 


Milton. 7 
Gay. 


2 * k mArmmack is an aftringent earth, wn.cn 
from Armenia, the country from which we have it. Woodward. 
r a meafure of corn, containing fix bufhels. 

3 Of good barley put eight boles, that is, about fix Eng 
quarter^, in a ftonc trough- 

BOL BoiisV, a gteat'firy ball, fwiftly hurried through the air, and 
generally drawing a tail after it. Ariftotle calls lt copra There 
have often been immenfe balls of this kind Mufcbcnbrock. 

Boll. n.f. A round ftalk or ftem; as, a 00// of flax. 

To Boll. v. n. [from the noun.] To rife in a ftalk. 

And the flax and the barley was finitten : for the barley was 
in the ear, and the flax was boiled. Exodus, ix. 3 1 . 

BOLSTER, n.f. [bolyrpc. Sax. boljler, Dutch.] 

Something laid on the bed, to raife and fupport the head; 
commonly a bag filled with down or feathers. 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her bolfter now, I 

Or ’gainft the rugged bark of fome broad elm, 

Leans her unpillow’d head. 

This arm Ihall be a boljler for thy head ; 

I’ll fetch clean ftraw to make a foldier’s bed. 

2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any prefliire, or fill up any vacuity 

Up goes her hand, and oft’ fhe flips 
The boljlers that fupply her hips. Swift. 

3. A pad, or comprefs, to be laid on a wound. 

The bandage is the girt, which hath a boljler in the middle, 
and the ends tacked firmly together. IViJ'eman’s Surgery. 

4. In horfemanfhip. 

The bolfters of a faddle are thofe parts raifed upon the bows, 
to hold the rider’s thigh. Farrier’s Dili. 

To Bo'lster. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fupport the head with a bolder. 

2. To afford a bed to. 

Mortal eyes do fee them boljler , 

More than their own. Shakejp. Othello. 

3. To hold wounds together with a comprefs. 

The practice of bol/lering the cheeks forward, does little fer- 
vice to the wound, and is very uneafy to the patient. Sharp. 

4. To fupport; to hold up ; to maintain. This is now an ex- 
preffion fomewhat coarfc and obfolete. 

We may be made wifer by the publick perfuafions grafted in 
men’s minds, fo they be ufed to further the truth, not to bolfter 
errour. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

The lawyer fets his tongue to falc for the bolftering out of 
unjuft caufes. Hakewell on Providence. 

It was the way of many to bolfter up their crazy, doating 
confciences with confidences. South. 

BOLT, n.f [boult, Dutch ; /Jo'xif.] 

1 . An arrow ; a dart fhot from a crofsbow. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell; 

It fell upon a little weftern flower ; 

Before milk white, now purple with love’s wound. 

Sbaiefp. Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
The blunted bolt againft the nymph he dreft ; 

But, with the fharp, transfix’d Apollo’s breaft. Dryden. 

2. Lightning ; a thunderbolt. 

Sing’d with the flames, and with the bolts transfix’d. 

With native earth your blood the monfters mix’d. Dryden. 

3. Bolt upright ; that is, upright as an arrow. 

Brufh-iron, native or from the mine, confifteth of long 
ftriae, about the thicknefs of a fnull knitting needle, bolt upright, 
like the bridles of a ftiff brufh. ~ Grew’s Mufaum. 

As I flood bolt upright upon one end, one of the ladies burft 
DUt - Addifon. Spectator, N° go. 

4. I he bar of a door, fo called from being ftrait like an arrow ; 
we now fss\,jhoot the bolt , when we fpeak of fattening or open- 
ing a door. 

’Tis not in thee, to oppofe the bolt 
Again ft my coming in. Sbaiefp. King Lear. 

5. An iron to fallen the legs of a prifoner. 

Away with him to prifon ; lay bolts enough upon him. 

Sbaiefp. Meafure for Meafure. 
v. A ipot or flam. See Blood-boltereu. 

That fupernal judge, that ftirs good thoughts 
In my breaft, of ftrong authority, 

To look into the bolts and llains of right. Sbaiefp. K. John 
* To Bolt. v. a. [from the noun.] J 

I . To fhut or fallen with a bolt. 

-ri? ^ ,et * E atcs °P cn at the blaft ; 

~r ftorni rufla ’ d * n » and Arcitc flood aghaft. Dryden 

J. To blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. ^ 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 

„ T- r n VIItUe no ton g uc to check her pride. Milton 

3 ‘ ° ^Tt r* a or pin ; to pin ; to keep together, 

m,. , / , co , ud rcac * 1 the axel, where the pins are 
V Which Ut ll.„ frame ; that 1 might pull them out. B. 
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, To fetter; tofhackle. 

It is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 

Which fhackles accidents, and bolts up change. _ 

Shakejp. Antony ana Cleopatr a. 

To fift ; or feparatfc the parts of any tiling with a fieve. [Ha- 
ter, Fr.] 


Saying. 


he now had halted all the flour 
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And that it was a groom ot bafe degree. 

Which of my love was partner. Fairy Queen, b. u. e. 4. 

In the bolting and fitting of fourteen years of power and fa- 
vour, all that came out could not be pure meal. H Mon. 

I cannot bolt this matter to the bran, , . 

As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden s Fables. 

6. To examine by fitting; to try out ; to lay open. 

It would be well bolted out, whether great rcfradtions may 
not be made upon reflections, as well as upon direCt beams. 

Bacon s Natural Hi limy, N J ~o 2 . 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or attohues, 
propounding occafional queitions, beats and bolts out the truth 
much better than when the witnefs delivers only a formal ferics. 

Hate's Hijlory of the Common Law. 
Time and nature will bolt out the truth of things, through 
all difguifes. L’Eftrange. 

To purify ; to purge. 

The fanned fnow 

That’s bolted by the northern blaft twice o’er. Winter's Tale. 
To Bolt. v. n. To fpring out with fpecd and fuddennefs ; to 
ftart out with the quicknels of an arrow. 

This Puck feems but a dreaming dolt, 

Still walking like a ragged colt, 

And oft out of a bufh doth bolt. 

Of purpofe to deceive us. Drayton's Nympbul. 

They eredled a fort, and from thence they bolted like beafts 
of the foreft, fometimes into the forell, fometimes into the 
woods and faftneffes, and fometimes back again to their den. 

- Bacon’s War with Spain. 
As the houfe was all in a flame, out bolts a moule from the 
ruins, to fave herfelf. L’ Ejtrange. 

I have refleCled on thofe men, who, from time to time, have 
fhot themfelves into the world. I have feen many fucceffiohs 
of them ; fome bolting out upon the ftage with vaft applaufe, 
and others hided off. Dryden. 

The birds to foreign feats repair’d. 

And beads, that bolted out, and faw the foreft bar’d. Dryd. 
Bolt-rope, n.f [from bolt and rope.] The rope on which 
the fail of a fhip is fewed and fattened. Sea Did. 

Bo'lter. n.f. [from the verb.] A fieve to feparate meal from 
bran or hufks ; or to feparate finer from coarfcr parts. 

Thcfe hakes, and divers others of the fore-cited, are taken 
with threads, and fome of them with the bolter , which is a 
fpiller of a bigger fize. Carew's Survey of Cormval. 

Dowlas, filthy dowlas : I have given them away to bakers* 
wives, and they have made bolters of them. Shakejp. Henry IV . 

With a good ftrong chopping-knife mince the two capons, 
bones and all, as fmall as ordinary minced meat ; put them in- 
to a large neat bolter. Bacon's Natural Hi ft. N° 46. 

When fupercilioufly he fifts 

Through coarfefl bolter others gifts. Hudibras, p i. c. iii. 
Bo'lthead. n.f. A long ftrait-neckcd glafs vcffcl, for chymi- 
cal diftillations, called alfo a matrafs, or receiver. 

This fpirit abounds in fait, which may be feparted, by put- 
ting the liquour into a bolthcad , with a long and narrow neck. 

Boyle’s Sceptical CbymiftrJ. 
Bo'lting-house. n.f [from bolt and houfe.] The place where 
meal is filled. 

The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, as if fhe 
had been at work in a bolting-houfe. Dennis’s Letters. 

Bo'ltsprit. I n.f. A matt running out at the head of a fhip; 
Bo'wsprit. J not (landing upright, but aflope. The but-end 
of it is generally fet againft the foot of the forenvaft ; fo that 
they are a flay to one another. The length without board is 
fufficient to let its fails hang clear of all incumbrances. If the 
boltfprit fail in bad weather, the forcmafl cannot hold loner after. 
Bowfpnt is perhaps the right fpcllinr. Sea Dictionary. 

Sometimes I’d divide. 

And burn in many places ; on the topmaft, 

The yards, and boltfprit, would I flame d i ft i nelly. Sh.Temp. 
Bo lus. n.f. [£o*®-.] A form of medicine, in which the ingre 
dients are made up into a foft mals, larger than 
fwallowed at once. 

Keep their bodies foluble the while by clvfters, lenitive lo- 
lufes of caflia and manna, with fyrup of violets. Wifcman. 
By poets we are well affnr’d. 

That love, alas ! can ne’er be cur’d ; 

A complicated heap of ills, 

Dcfpiling bolufes and pills 
BOMB. n.f. [bembus, Lat. ] 

1. A loud noife. 

There was an upper chamber, which being thought weak 
was fupported by a pillar of iron, of the bignefs of one’s arm 
in the inidll ; which, if you had ftruckj would make a little flat 

3 ^ noife 
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BON 

Nolle in the room, but a great bomb in the chamber beneath. 

Bacon's Natural Hijl. 1 5 x. 

fe. A hollow iron ball, or (hell, filled with gunpowder, and fur- 
nifhed with a vent for a fufee, or wooden tube, filled with 
combuftible matter ; to be thrown out from a mortar, which 
had its name from the noife it makes. The fufee, being fet on 
fire, burns flowly till it reach die gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, burfting the fliell to pieces with incredible violence ; 
whence the ufc of bombs in befieging towns. The larged arc 
about eighteen inches in diameter. By whom they were in- 
vented, is not known, and the time is uncertain, fome fixing it 
to 1588, and others to 1495. Chambers. 

The loud cannon miffivc iron pours, 

And in the flaught’ring bomb Gradivus roars. Rowe. 

To Bomb. v. a. [from the noun.] To fall upon with bombs j 
to bombard. 

Our king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whilft Villeroy, who ne’er afraid is. 

To Bruxelles marches on fecure. 

To bomb the monks, and fcare the ladies. Prior. 

Bomb-chest, n. f [from bomb and che/i.] A kind of cheft fill- 
ed ufually with bombs, and fometimes only with gunpowder, 
placed under ground, to tear and blow it up in the air, with 
thofe who ftand on it. They arc now much dilufed. 

Chambers , 

Bomb-ketch. }>;. f. A kind of fliip, ftrongly built, to bear 

Bomb-vessel. J the fhock of a mortar, when bombs are to be 
fired into a town. 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-veffels , hope to fuc- 
ceed againft a place that has in its arfenal gallies and men of 
war • Addifon on Italy. 

Bo'mbard. n.f. [ bombardus , Lat.] A great gun ; a cannon : 
it is a word now obfolete. 

They planted in divers places twelve great bombards, where- 
with they threw huge ftones into the air, which, falling down 
into the city, might break down the houfes. Kno/les's Hi/lory. 

To Bomba'rd. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack with 
bombs. 

A medal is flruck on the Englifh failing in their attempts 
on Dunkirk, when they endeavoured to blow up a fort, and 
bombard the town. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Bombardi'er. n.f. [from bombard.] The engineer whofe em- 
ployment it is to fhoot bombs. 

The bombardier tofles his balls fometimes into the midftof a 
city, with a defign to fill all around him with terrour and com- 
buftion. Tatler , N* 88. 

Bomua'rdment. n.f. [from bombard.’] An attack made upon 
any city, by throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet fecure from a bombardment , though it is not 
fo expofed as formerly. Addifon on Italy. 

Bo'mbasin. n.f. [bomhafin, Fr.. from bombydnus, fuken, Lat.] 
A flight filken fluff, for mourning. 

JBo'meast. n. f. [This word feems to be derived from Bombaf- 
tius , one of the names of Paracclfus ; a man remarkable for 
founding profeflions, and unintelligible language.] Fullian; big 
words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, foldiers bomba ft. 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law. 

Are flrong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this. Donne. 

Are all the flights of heroick poetry to be concluded bombaft , 
unnatural, and mere madnefs, becaufethey are not affected with 
their excellencies ? Dryden's State of Innocence, Preface. 

Bo'mbast. adj. [from the fubflantive.] High founding; of big 
found without meaning. 

He, as loving his own pride and purpofc. 


Evades them with a bombaft circumflance, 
:hc 


Horribly fluff’d with epithets of war. 
Bombila'tion. n.f. [from btmibus, Lat.] 
port. 


Shakefp. Othello. 
Sound ; noife ; re- 


How to abate the vigour, or filence the bombilation of guns, 
a way is faid to be by borax and butter, mixt in a due propor- 
tion, which will almoft take ofF the report, and alfo the force of 
the charge. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5. 

Bomby'cinous. adj. [bombydnus, Lat.] Silken; made of filk.Z). 

BONA ROBA. n.f. [Ital. a fine gown.] A whore. 

We blew where die bona robas were. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

BONA’SUS. n.f. [Lat.] A kind of buffalo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRE'TIEN. n.f. [French.] A fpecies of pear, fo call- 
ed, probably, from the name of a gardener. Sec Pear. 

BOND. n.f. [bonb, Sax. bound ; it is written indifferently, in 
many of its lenfes, bond, or band. See Band.] 

1. Cords, or chains, with which any one is bound. 

There left me, and my man, both bound together j 
Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds afunder, 

I gain’d my freedom. Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

2. Ligament that holds any thing together. 

Let any one fend his contemplation to the extremities of the 
univerfe, and fee, what conceivable hoops, what bond he can 
imagine to hold this mafs of matter in fo clofe a preflure to- 
gether. Locke. 

j. Union; connexion. 


nor 


ice. 


L>ryden, 


BON 

Obfervc, in working up the walls, that no fide of thr> I, , 
, r an y Pf 1 of the walls, be wrought up three feet ^ 
other before the next adjoining w2l be wSt 1 m V ^ 
that they may be all joined together, and mab a good til'd. " 

4 - Chains; imprifonment; captivity. Mortuno s Husbandry, 

Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his dun- 
thy of death, or of bonds. “ ® C ?.. Wor * 

5. Cement of union ; caufeof union; link of connexion'"’ * 9 ‘ 

Wedding is great Juno’s crown; 

O bJefled bond of board and bed ! Shakefp. As m, til ■. 
Love cools, brothers divide, and the bond is cracked W 
foil and father. Shakefp Kin / 1 

6. A writing of obligation to pay a fum, or perform a comn^T 

Go with me to a notary, leal me there 

^ t ° n d‘ Shakefp. Merchant of Veni 

What if I ne’er confent to make you mine; 

My father’s promife ties me not to time ; 

And bands without a date, they fay are void. 

7 . Obligation ; law by which any man is obliged. 

Unhappy that I am ! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majefly 
According to my bond, no more nor lefs. Shakefp. K. Lear 
T ake which you pleale, it diflolves the bonds of government 
and obedience. ^ .■ 

Bond. adj. [from bind, perhaps for bound ; from jebonben' 
Saxon.] Captive; in a fervile (late. 

Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 

i Cor. xii. i?, 

Bo'ndage. n.f. [from bond.] Captivity; imprifonment; flate 
of reftraint. 

You only have overthrown me, and in my bondage confifls 

, . , Sidnry,b. ii. 

Say, gentle princefs, would you not fuppofe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? — 

— T o be a queen in bondage , is more vile 

Than is a Have in bafe fervility. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. |. 

Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prifon’d bird. 

And fing our bondage freely. Shakefp. Cymbtlm. 

He mull refolve by no means to be enflaved, and brought 
under the bondage of obferving oaths, which ought to vanilli, 
when they ftand in competition with eating or drinking, or 
taking money. South, 

The king, when he defign’d you for my guard, 

Refolv’d he would not make my bondage hard. Drydai. 
If fhe has a ftruggle for honour, {he is in a bondage to love; 
which gives the ftory its turn that way. Pope ; notes on Iliad. 

Bo'ndmaid. n.f. [from bond, captive, and maid.] A woman 
Have. 

Good After, wrong me not, nor wrong yourfelf. 

To make a bondmaid and a Have of me. Shakefp. T. Shrew. 

Bo'ndman. n.f. [from bond and man.] A man Have. 

Amongft the Romans, in making of a bondman free, was it 
not wondered wherefore fo great ado fliould be made; the 
mafter to prefent his flave in fome court, to take him by the 
hand, and not only to fay, in the hearing of the publick ma- 
giftrate, I will that this man become free ; but, after thofe fo- 
lcmn words uttered, to ftrike him on the cheek, to turn him 
round, the hair of his head to be fliavcd off, the magiftrate to 
touch him thrice with a rod ; in the end, a cap and a white gar- 
ment given him. Hooker, b. iv. § I. 

G freedom ! firft delight of human kind ; 

Not that which bondmen from their mafters find. Drydert. 

Bondse'rvant. n.f. [from bond and fervantf] A flave ; a fer» 
vant without the liberty of quitting his mafter. 

And if thy brother, that dwelleth by thee, be waxen poor, 
and be fold unto thee ; thou {halt not compel him to ferve as a 
bondfervant. Lev. xxv. 39. 

Bondse'rvice. n.f [from bond and feruioef] The condition of 
a bondfervant ; flavery. 

Upon thofe did Solomon levy a tribute of bondfcrvice. 

1 Kings,lx. 21. 

Bo'ndslave. n.f. [from bond and flave.] A man in Haver)’; 
a flave. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no 
bondfave, could ever be, by fear, more ready at all command- 
ments, than that young princefs was. Sidney, b. 11. 

All her ornaments are taken away ; of a freewoman flic is 
become a bondflave. 1 Mac. ii. 1 '• 

Commonly the bondflave is fed by his lord, but here the lord 
was fed by his bondflave. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 

Bo'ndsman. n.f. [from bond and man.] 

1. A flave. 

Carnal greedy people, without fuch a precept, would have 
no mercy upon their poor bondfmen and beafts. Derh. Ph. Tbto . 

2 . A perfon bound, or giving fccurity for another. 

Bo'nds woman, n.f. [from bond and woman.] A woman 


flave. 


the fenators 


My lords, 

Are fold for (laves, and their wives for bondfwomcn. 

Ben. 'Jobnfon's Cat tune- 
J £ONt. 




BON 

?°The foiid parts of the body of an animal are made up of hard 
'fibres, tied one to another by fmall tranfvcrfc fibres, as thofe 
of the muffles. In a fetus thev are porous, foft, and eaiily dii- 
cerned. As their pores fill with a fubftance of their own na- 
ture, fo they increafc, harden, and grow clofe to one another. 
They are all Ipongy, and full of little cells, or are ot a confide- 
rable firm thickncis, with a large cavity, except the teeth ; and 
where they arc articulated, they are covered with a thin and 
ftrong membrane, called the periofteum. Each bone is much 
bigger at its extremity than in the middle, that the articula- 
tions might be firm, and the bones not eafily put out of joint. 
But, becaufc the middle of the bone fliould be ftrong, to fuftain 
its allotcd weight, and refill accidents, the fibres are there more 
clofcly compared together, fupporting one another ; and the 
tone is made hollow, and confequently not fo eafily broken, as 
it muft have been, had it been foiid and fmaller. Quincy. 

Thy bones arc marrowlefs, thy blood is cold. Macbeth. 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the bone. Tatler. 

2. A fragment of meat ; a bone with as much flefli as adheres 
to it. 

Like /Efop’s hounds, contending for the bone , 

Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. Dryden. 

3. To be upon the bones. To attack. 

Pufs had a month’s mind to be upon the bones of him, but was 
not willing to pick a quarrel. L'EJl range. 

4. To make "no bones. To make no fcruplc ; a metaphor taken 
from a dog, who readily fwallows meat that has no bones. 

5. Bones. A fort of bobbins, made of trotter bones, for weav- 
ing bonelace. 

6. Bones. Dice. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice. 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice : 

To ftiun ames acc that fwept my (lakes away ; 

And watch the box, for fear they ftiould convey 

Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryden's Perf. 

To Bone. v. a. [from the noun.] To take out the bones from 
the flefli. 

Bo'nelace. n.f. [from bone and lace ; the bobbins with which 
lacc is woven being frequently made of bones.] Flaxen lace, 
fuch as Women wear on their linen. 

The tilings you follow, and make fongs on now, fliould be 
lent to knit, or fit down to bobbins or bonelace. Tatler. 

We deftroy tire fymmetry of the human figure, and fooliflily 
contrive to call off the eye from great and real beauties, to 
childifli gewgaw ribbands and bonelace. Spectator, N° 99. 

Bo'neless. adj. [from bone.] Without bones. 

I would, while it was fmiling in my face. 

Have pluckt my nipple from his bonelefs gums. 

And daflit the brains out. Shakefp. King Lear. 

To Bo'nesf.t. v. n. [from bone and fet. J To reftore a bone 
out of joint to its place; or join a bone broken to the other 
part. 

A fra&ured leg fet in the country by one pretending to bone- 
f? tin Z- TVifeman's Surgery. 

Bone-setter, n. f [from lonefet.] A chirurgeon; one who 
particularly profefles the art of reftoring broken or luxated 
bones. 

At prefent my defirc is only to have a good bonefetter. 

, . Denham's Soplyy. 

Bonfire, n.f. [from bon , good, Fr. and fire.] A fire made for 
fome publick caufe of triumph or exultation. 

Ring yc the bells to make it wear away. 

And bonfires make all day. Stenfer's Epithalamium. 

How came fo many bonfires to be made in queen Mary’s 
days . V hy, {he had abufed and deceived her people. South. 

Full foon by bonfire , and by bell, 
t Wc learnt our liege was patting well. Cay 

Bo ngr ace. n.f [bonne grace, Fr.] A forehead-cloth, or co- 
vering for the forehead. Skinner 

I have feen her befet all over with emeralds and pearls, ran*- 
ed in rows about her cawl, her peruke, her bongrafe, and chap- 

o / , ,, „ Hakeivell on Providence. 

Bo NNET. n.f [bonet, Fr.] A covering for the head ; a hat • 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand. 

And thus far having ftrctch’d it, here be with them. 

Thy knee butting the ftones ; for, in fuch bufinefs. 

Action .sequence Shakefp. Coriolanus 

inl hey r? d n0t Pr0l ^ abl - V the ccrc mony of veiling the bonnet 
hcadT falutaU0nSi for > in mcdals > they (HU hav/ it on their 
RA.., ' rr e -r ■ , Addifon on ancient Medals. 

dki ; • 6 “ ,l0 " ] A “ of fix* withou 

ny ditch, having a parapet three feet high, anciently nlaced 

narrow at the W t ’ ‘? ead ° bcin § P^Hcl, grow 

Bo'nnets rin £ f* ? nd ° pen Wldcr at thc fr ont. S 
[In the lea language.] Small fails fet . 


BOO 


on thc mi/.zen, mainfail, and forefail of a (hip, when thefe are 
too narrow or (hallow to cloath the mad, or in order to make 
more way in calm weather. Chambers. 

Bo'nnily. ‘ adv. [from bonny.] Gayly ; handfomely ; piuinply. 

BoiNNlNESS. 11. f. [from bonny . J Gayety ; handfomencis ; 

plumpnefs. . 1 A 

BO'NNY. adj. [from bon, bonne, hr. It is a word now almoit 

confined to the Scottifti dialed.] 

I; Handfome; beautiful. 

Match to match I have encounter d him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

Ev’11 of the bonny bead he lov d fo well. Soakcfp. Henry \ I. 

Thus wail’d the louts in melancholy drain. 

Till bonny Sufan fped acrofs the plain. Gay s Paflorals. 

2 . Gay; merry; frolickfome ; cheerful; blithe. 

Then figh not fo, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny. Shakefp. Much ado about A. 

q. It feems to be generally ufed in converfation for plump. 

Bonny-clabber, n.f. A word ufed in fome counties for four 
buttermilk. 

We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber, 

Of parties o’er our bonny-clabber ; 

Nor are we (ludious to enquire. 

Who votes for manours, who for hire. 

BO'NUM MAGNUM, n. f. bee Plum ; of which 
fpecies. 

Bo'ny. adj. [from bone.] 

1. Confiding of bones. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, fattened to a round 
bony limb, and ftrctched like the head of a drum ; and there- 
fore, by anatomifts, called tympanum. Ray on the Creation. 

2 . Full of bones. 

Bo'oby. n.f [a word of no certain etymology ; Hcnfhaw thinks 
it a corruption of bull-beef ridiculoufly ; Skinner imagines it 
to be derived from hobo, foolifli. Span. 'Junius finds bowbard to 
be an old Scottifli word for a coward, a contemptible fellow ; 
from which he naturally deduces booby ; but the original of 
bnvbard is not known.] A dull, heavy, ftupid fellow ; a 
lubber. 

But one exception to this fail we find. 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, 

An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 

Young mafter next muft rife to fill him wine. 

And ftarve himfelf to fee the booby dine. King. 

BOOK. n.f. [boc, Sax. fuppofed from hoc, a beech; becaufe 
they wrote on beechcn boards, as liber in Latin, from thc rind 
of a tree.] 

1. A volume in which we read or write. 

See a book of prayer in his hand ; 

True ornaments to know a'holy man. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Receive the fentence of th law for fins. 

Such as by God’s book are adjudg’d to death. 

. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

But in the coffin that had the books, they were found as fre(h 
as if t ey had been but newly written ; being written on parch- 
ment, and covered over with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Books are a fort of dumb teachers; they cannot anfwer fud- 
den queflions, or explain prefent doubts : this is properly the 
work of a living inftruclor. IVatts. 

2. A particular part cf a work. 

The firft book we divide into (batons; whereof the firft is 
thefe chapters pad. . Pur net's Theory of the Earth . 

3. I he regillcr in which a trader keeps an account of his debts. 

This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Prouder, thanruftling in unpaid forfilk: 

Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine. 

Yet keeps his book uncrofs’d. Shakefp. CymbeUne. 

4- In books. In kind remembrance. 

t Jln VaS u mu r b fs, that > at his dc-ceafe, he left me 
the lamp by which he ufed to write his lucubrations. Addifon. 

S. IKithout book. By memory; by repetition ; without reading 
Sermons read they abhor in the church ; but fermonn with- 
out book, J ermons which fpend their life in their birth, and may 
have publick audience but once. Hooker, b. v. & 2 1 

To Book. v. a. [from the noun.] To regiftcr in a book. * 

^ be leech your grace, let it be booked with the reft of this 
day s deeds ; or I will have it in a particular ballad elfe with 
ml “ P ‘ a “ re on th f top of it- Shakefp. Henry IV. p H 

ers tn mU ? Cr h,gh treafon J hc caufcd the march- 

ers to book their men, for whom they ftiould make anfwer. 

Book-keeping, n.f [fem book and keep.] Tfe^rToflS 
mg accounts, or recording the tranfadlions of a man’s affafe 
m luch a manner, that at any time he mav f Hd, [ s * 

true (late of the whole, or any part, of hb affai^ ^ thC 
nc(s and expedition. 7 P * ‘ S atta,rs ’ Wlth dear- 

BoWbinder. n.f. [from bookzn d bind.] A man f"”"' 
feflion it is to bind books. J A ma whofe P ro * 

Bo'okful. adj. [from book and full 1 Full nf , . 

from books; croodcd with oniigoL 

Th« 


Swift. 
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BOO 

The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read. 

With loads of learned lumber in his head. 

With his own tongue ftill edifies his ears, 

And always lift’ning tohimfelf appears. Pope's Eff. onCrit. 

Bookish, adj. [from book.'] Given to books ; acquainted only 
with books. It is generally ufed contemptuoufly. 

I’ll make him yield the crown, 

Whofe boohijh rule hath pull’d fair England down. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 
I’m not bookijh , yet I can read waiting gentlewomen in the 
’fcape. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Xantippe follows the example of her namefake ; being mar- 
ried to a bookijh man, who lias no knowledge of the world. 

Sp eft at or , N°482. 

Bo'okishness. n.f. [from bookijh.] Much application to books ; 
over-ftudioufnefs. 

Book le'ar ned. adj. [from book and learned.'] Verfed in books, 
or literature : a term implying fome flight contempt. 

Whate’er thefe booklearn’d blockheads fay, 

Solon’s the veri’ft fool in all the play. Dryden's Perjius. 
He will quote paflages out of Plato and Pindar, at his own 
table, to fome booklcarned companion, without blufhing. Swift. 

Bookle'arninc. n.f. [from book and learning.] Skill in lite- 
rature ; acquaintance with books ; a term of fome contempt. 

They might talk of booklearning what they would ; but, for 
his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great clerks. 

Sidney. 

Neither does it fo much require booklearning and fcholarfliip, 
as good natural fenfe, to diftinguifh true and falfe, and to dif- 
cern what is well proved, and what is not. Burnet’s Th. Earth. 

Bo'okman .n.f [from book and man.] A man whofe profeflion 
is the ftudy of books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his bookmen ; for here ’tis abus’d. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour Lojl. 

Bo'okmate. n.f. [from book and mate.] Schoolfellow. 

This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in court, 

A phantafm, a monarch, and one that makes fport 
To the prince and his bookmates. Shakefp. Love’s Labour Lojl. 

Bo'okseller. n.f. [from book and fell.] He whofe profeflion it 
is to fell books. 

He went to the bookfeller , and told him in anger, he had fold 
a book in which there was falfe divinity. 

Walton’s Life of Bijhop Saunderfon. 

Bo'okworm. n.f. [from book and worm.] 

1 . A worm or mite that eats holes in books, chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bookworm , feeds upon nothing but 
paper, and I fhall beg of them to diet him with wholefome and 
fubftantial food. Guardian , N° 1 1 4. 

2. A ftudent too clofely given to books ; a reader without judg- 
ment. 

Among thofe venerable galleries and folitary feenes of the 
univerfitjT, I wanted but a black gown, and a falary, to be as 
mere a bookworm as any there. P ope s Letters. 

Bo'oly. n.f. [an Irilh term.] , _ ' _ 

All the Tartarians, and the people about the Larpian Tea, 
which are naturally Scythians, live in herds ; being the very 
fame that the Irilh boolies are, driving their cattle continually 
with them, and feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

Spenfer’s Ireland. 

Boom. n.f. [from boom, a tree, Dutch.] 

1. [In fea language.] A long pole ufed to fpread out the clue of 
the ftudding fail ; and fometimes the clues of the mainfail and 
forefail are boomed out. 

2 Apole with bufhes or ba(kets, fet up as a mark to (hew the fatl- 
ors how to freer in the channel, when a country is overflown. 

Sea Dift. 

3. A bar of wood laid crofs a harbour, to keep off the enemy. 

As his heroick worth ftruck envy dumb. 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom r. Dryden. 

To Boom. v. n. [from the noun. A fea term.] I o ru(h with 
violence ; as a (hip is faid to come booming , when (he makes all 
the fail (lie can. 

Forfook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid. 

When booming billows clos’d above my head. Pope's Odyjf. 

Boon. n.f. [from bene. Sax. a petition.] A gift; a grant; a 

bencfadlion ; a prefent. . 

Vouchfafe me for my meed but one fair look : 

A fmallcr boon than this I cannot beg. 

And lefs than this, I’m fure, you cannot give. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

That courtier, who obtained a boon of the emperour, that he 
might every morning whifper him in the ear, and fay nothing, 
alked no unprofitable fuit for himfclf. . aeon. 

The bluftVing fool has fatisfy’d his will ; 

His boon is giv’n ; his knight has gain d the day. 

But loft the prize. ' Fahhs - 

What rhctorick didfr thou ufe. 

To vain this mighty boon ? (lie pities me ! Addifon s Lato. 

Boon. adj. [ie«,Fr.] Gay; merry; as, a boor, companion. 

Satiate at length, 

And heighten’d as with wine, jocund and boon. 

Thus to herfelf (he pleafingly began. P arad. Lojl , b. ix. 



BOO 

I know the infirmity of our family ; we arc apt to plav the 
boon companion, and throw our money away in our cups 

BOOR. . / [W, Dutch , 

country fellow; a lout; a clown. ,a 

The bare fenfe of a calamity is called grumbling; and if a 
man docs but make a face upon the boor , he is prefcntly a male 
content. LEU e * 

He may live as well as a boor of Holland, whofe cares'^ 
growing frill richer wafte his life. Ternth 

T o one well-born, th’ affront is worfe and more, ™ ‘ 
When he’s abus’d and baffl’d by a bo:r. ’ Bride, 

Bo'orish. adj. [from boor.] Clownifli; ruftick ; untaught”- 
uncivilized. D * 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is in the vulgar 
leave the fociety, which, in the boorijh , is, company of this ft - 
male. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Boorishly, adv. [from boorijh.] In a boorifli manner; after 
a clownilh manner. 

Bo'orishness. n.f. [from boor if.] Clownifhnefs ; rullicity • 
coarfenefs of manners. 

Boose, n.f. [boyij, Sax.] A frail for a cow or an ox. 

To BOO T. v. a. [baten, to profit, Dutch ; bor, in Saxon, isre- 
compence, repentance, or fine paid by way of expiation ; botan 

is, to repent, or to compenfate ; as, 

He ip pip ]> biz and bore, 

Anb her bivopen borne.] 

1. To profit; to advantage. 

It (hall not boot them, who derogate from reading, tocxcufe 

it, when they fee no other remedy ; as if their intent were only 

to deny, that aliens and ((rangers from the family of God are 
won, or that belief doth ufe to be wrought at the firft in them, 
without fermons. Hooker , b. v. § 22. 

For what I have, I need not to repeat; 

And what I want, it loots not to complain. Shakefp. R. II. 
If we (hun 

The purpos’d end, or here lie fixed all, 

What boots it us thefe wars to have begun. Fairfax , b. i. 

What boots the regal circle on his head. 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? Pope: 

2 . To enrich ; to benefit. 

And I will boot thee with what gift befide. 

That modefty can beg. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Boot. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Profit; gain; advantage. 

My gravity. 

Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride. 

Could I, with boot , change for an idle plume. 

Which the air beats for vain. Shakefp. Meafure for Meaf. 

2. To boot. With advantage ; over and above. 

Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet feaboy, in an hour fo rude : 

And, in the calmeft and the frilled night, 

With all appliances, and means to boot. 

Deny it to a king ? Shakefp. Plenty IV . p. ii. 

Man is God’s image ; but a poor man is 
Chrift’s damp to boot : both images regard. Herbert. 

He might have his mind and manners formed, and he be in- 
ftrudted to boot in feveral fciences. Locke. 

3. It feems, in the following lines, ufed for body, or plunder. 

Others, like foldiers, armed in their flings, 

Make boot upon the dimmer’s velvet buds. Shakefp. Henry V. 
BOOT. n.f. [ bettas , Armorick; botes , a (hoe, Welch ; bate, 
French.] 

1 . A covering for the leg, ufed by horfcmcn. 

That my leg is too long — 

— No ; that it is too little. — 

—I’ll wear a boot, to make it fomewhat rounder. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of V rrona. 
Shew’d him his room, where he muft lodge that night. 
Pull’d off his boots , and took away the light. Milton. 

Bilhop Wilkins fays, he does not queftion, but it will be as 
ufual for a man to call for his wings, when he is going a jour- 
ney, as it is now to call for his boots. Addifon. Guardian. 

2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly ufed in Scotland tor tor- 
turing criminals. , , 

Boot of a Coach. The fpacc between the coachman and tiie 

coach. 

To Boot. v. a. [from the noun.] To put on boots. 

Boot, boot. Mailer Shallow; I know the young king is lick 
for me : let us take any man’s horles. Shakefp. Henry IV . p-f- 
Boot-hose. n.f. [from loot and hofe.] Stockings to ferve tor 
boots ; fpatterdafties. 

His lacquey with a linen frock on one leg, and a boot-hoje on 

the other, gartered with a red and blue lift. 

6 Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew- 

Boot-tree, n.f [from boot and tree.] Two pieces of wood, 
(haped like a leg, to be driven into boots, for ftretching 

Bo Vr CATC her! >i. / [from boot and catch.] The perf.n whole 
buftnefs at an inn is to pull off the boots of paffengers. 

The 


BOR 

The oftlcr and the bootcatcher ought to partake. ^ Swift. 

Bo'oted adj. [from boot.] In boots ; in a horfeman s habit. 

A booted judge (hall fit to try his caufe. 

Not bv the ftatute, but by martial laws. Dryden s Juvenal. 

Booth, n.f. [hoed, Dutch; bwth, Welch.] A houfe built of 
boards, or boughs, to be ufed for a (hort time. , 

The clothiers found means to have all the queft made or the 
northern men, fuch as had their booths (landing in the fair. 

Camden’s Remains. 

Much mifehief will be done at Bartholomew fair, by the fall 
of a booth. Swl f* s Prediftims. 

Bootless, adj. [from loot.] 

j. L’fclefs ; unprofitable; unavailing; without advantage. 

When thofe accurfcd meflengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and ’gan tell 
Their loot lefs pains, and ill fucceeding night. Fairy b. \. 
God did not differ him, being defirousof the light of wif- 
dom with bootlefscx pence of travel, to wander in darknefs. 

Hooker , b. i. p. 36. 

Boctlefs fpecd, 

When cowardice purfucs, and valour flies. Shakefpeare. 

Let him alone; 

I’ll follow him no more with booilefs pray’rs : 

He fecks my life. Shakefp. Merchant of 1 ‘ enice. 

2. Without fuccefs; perhaps without booty ; Shakefpeare having, 
in another place, ufed the word boot for body. 

Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And Tandy bottom’d Severn, have I fent 

Him bottlefs home, and weatherbeaten back. Shakefp. H. IV. 

Bo'oty. n.f [buyt, Dutch; but in, Fr.] 

•1. Plunder; pillage; fpoils gained from the enemy. 

One way a band felcdt from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, ami fair kine. 

Their booty. Aliltoiis Paradife Lojl , b. xi. /. 650. 

His confeiencc is the hue and cry that purfues him ; and 
when he reckons that he has gotten a booty, he has only caught 
a Tartar. L’EJlrange. 

For, (hould you to extortion be inclin’d. 

Your cruel guilt will little booty find. Dryden’s Juv. fat. viii. 

2. Things gotten by robbery. 

If I had a mind to be honed, I fee, fortune would not differ 
riie ; flic drops bodies in my mouth. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

3. To play booty. To play diftioneftly, with an intent to lofe. The 
French ufe, Je fuis bette, when they mean to fay, I will not go. 

We underlland what we ought to do ; but when we delibe- 
rate, we play booty againft ourfelves : our confcicnces direfl us 
one way, our corruptions hurry us another. L'Ejlrangc. 

I have fet this argument in the bdl light, that the ladies may 
not think I write body. Dryden. 

Bope'ep. n.f [from bo and peep.] To look out, and draw back 
as if frighted, or with the nurpofe to fright fome other. 

Then they for hidden joy did weep. 

And I for forrow fung. 

That fuch a king (hould play bopeep, 

And go the fools among. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Rivers, 

That ferve inftcad of peaceful barriers, 

T o part th’ engagements of their warriours. 

Where both from fide to fide may (kip, 

And only encounter at bopeep. Hudibras, p. iii. r. iii. 

'I here the devil plays at bopeep, puts out his horns to do mif- 
ehief. then (hrinks them back for fafety. Dryden’s Span. Friar. 

BORA CHIO. n.f. [borracho. Span.] /V drunkard. 

How you (link of wine ! D’ ye think my niece will ever en- 
dure fuch a bcrachio I you’re an abfolutc borachio. 

Congreve’s Way of the World. 

13 ° R. ABLE. adj. [from bore.] That may be bored. 

Bo'rage. n.J. [trom berago, Lai.] A plant. 

The leaves arc broad and rough; the flower confift of one 
leaf; are of a wheel (hape, and divided into five fegments, al- 
moft to the bottom, which end in (harp points, like°a ftar; the 
apices, in the middle of the flower, arc (harp-pointed, and ad- 
licre together ; the feeds arc rough, and appear like a viper’s 
head. I his plant is often ufed in the kitchen, and for a cool 
tankard in the fummer time; and the flowers are ufed in me- 
dicinal cordials. -» 

BOfRAMEZ. n.f. The Scythian lamb, generally known by 
the name of Agnus Scythicus • * ' 

Much wonder is made of the boramiz, that (trange plant- 
animal, or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves delight to 


feed on ; which hath the fliape of a lamb, aftbrdeth a bloody 
K,T breakmS ’ 3nd 1 L VCth wh ii cthc P^nts be confirmed 


Brown s V ulgar Err oiirs, b. ii K 


f. 27. 


B °e r R n i X r\ ”-f- V ,orax ’ . ,ow La V n -J An artificial fait, prepared 
^armon,ac,mtre, calcined tartar, ft a fait, and alum, 

fometime s" WmC ' • It l$ P r ' nc ' P ^ ly Ufal t0 foldcr t^c-rals, and 
ometimes an uterine ingredient in medicine. 

T ~ •*«"* A"-**.! A a; 
a h " u ' “ d * 

Children. Vlce int0 the UI,WSI 7 years of his poor 

Vql. I. South. 


Waller. 
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BO'RDER. n.f. [lord. Germ, lord, Fr.] 

1. The outer part or edge of any thing. 

They have, of Paris work, looking-glaffcs, bordered vu . 
broad borders of cryftal, and great counterfeit P/^ous (cones. 

Bacons Natural HiJL N° 9 6c - 
The Ii^ht muft ftrike on the middle, and extend its grcatcll 
cicarnefs on the principal figures ; diminifliing W degrees, a? 
it comes nearer and nearer to the borders. Dryden s Dujrejnoy. 

2. The march or edge of a country ? the confine. 

If a prince keep his rcfidence on the border of his domi- 
nions, the remote parts will rebel; but if he make the centre 
his feat, he (hall eafily keep them in obedience. Spenfer. 

3. The outer part of a garment, generally adorned with needle- 
work, or ornaments. 

4. A bank raifed round a garden, and fet with flowers ; a nar- 
row rank of herbs or flowers. 

Thi;re he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border , 

And takes furvey, with curious bufy eye. 

Of every flower and herb there fet in order. Spenfer' s Muicp. 

All with a border ok rich fruit trees crown’d, 

Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 

Such various ways the fpacious alleys lead. 

My doilbtful mufe knows not what path to tread 

To Bo'rder. v. n. [from the noun.] 

x. To confine upon ; to touch fomething elfe at the fide or edge. 
It borderetb upon the province of Croatia, which, in time 
pad, was continual wars with the Turks garrifons. 

KtioSfs’s Hijlory of the Turks. 
Virtue and Honour had their temples bordering on each 
other, and arc fometimes both on the fame coin. Addifon. 

2 . To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders upon prefanenefs, and makes bold 
with thofe things to which the greateft reverence is due, de- 
ferves to be branded witli foil) - . Tillotfcn. 

To Bo'rder. v. a. 

1 . To adorn with a border of ornaments. 

2. To reach ; to touch ; to confine upon. 

Sheba and Raamah are thofe parts of Arabia, which border 
the fea called the Pcrfian gulf. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

Bo'rderer. n. f. [from border.] He that dwells on the bor- 
ders, extreme parts, or confines. 

They of thofe marches, gracious fovereign ! 

Shall be a wall fufficicnt to defend 

Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shakefp. Henry V. 
An ordinary horfe will carry two facks of fand ; and, of 
fuch, the borderers on the fea do beftow fixty, at le id in every 
acre ; but mod hufbands double that number. Carew's Survey. 

The eaficft to be drawn 
To our fociety, and to aid the war : 

The rather for their feat, being next borelrers 
On Italy ; and that they abound wi h horfe. B. Johnf. Cai-l. 
The king of Scots in perfon, with Perkin in his company, 
entered with a great army, though it chiefly confided of bor- 
derers, being raifed fomewhat fuddcnly. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Volga’s ftream 

Sends oppofite, in (baggy armour clad. 

Her borderers ; on mutual (laughter bent. 

They rend their countries. “ Philips. 

ToBordrace. v. n. [from border.] To plunder the borders. 

^ Long time in peace his realm cftablilhed. 

Yet oft annoy’d with fundry berdragings 
Of neighbour Scots, and foreign fcatterlings. Fairy <s >. b.\\. 
To BORE. v. a. [bojuan, Sax.] To pierce m a hole. 

I’ll believe as foon, 

YTis whole earth may be bor’d ; and that the moon 
May through the centre creep. Shakcp. Midfum. Night’s Dr. 
Mulberries will be fairer, if you bore the trunk of the tree 
through, and thruft, into the places bored, wedges of fome hot 
tre S’ . r , Bacon's Natural Hift. N° 456. 

1 ake the barrel of a long gun, perfectly bored, and fet it uc- 
right, and take a bullet exactly fit for it ; and then if you fuck 
at the mouth of the barrel never fo gently, the bullet will come 
up fo forcibly, that it will hazard the ftriking out your teeth. 

n..n -1 , , Digby on Bodies; 

ButLapys, and the graver fort, thought fit 

The Greeks fufpected prefent to commit 
To fcas or flames ; at lead, to fearch and bore 
The fides, and what that fpacc contains t’explore. Denham 
I d . ,rn mutiye caterpillars are able, by degrees, to pierce 
or bore their way into a tree, with very final] holes ; which af- 
ter they are fully entered, grow together. if 

Gonfidef, reader, what fatigues I’ve known, 

VV hat riots fecn, what buftling crouds I bor'd 

How oft I crofs’d where carts and coaches roar'd n 

To Bore, v n. sroard. G V- 

1. To make a hole. 

A man may make an inftrumcntfci Lore 1 • c • . 

' h„f an Jh, and fo led , h* of“ 

To pulb forward towanjs a 
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Thofe milk pap3, 

That through the window lawn bore at men’s eyes. 

Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shakefp. 7 imon. 

Nor fouthward to the raining regions run ; 

But boring to the weft, and hov’ring there. 

With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dryden. 

To Bore. v. n. [with farriers.] Is when a horfe carries his nofe 
near the ground. Dili. 

Bore. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . The hole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round. 

Thick ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. Miltons Paradife Loji , b. vi. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, whofe bore was about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. Beyle. 

2. The inftrument with which a hole is bored. 

So Ihall that hole be fit for the file, or fquare bore, if the cu- 
riofityof your propofed work cannot allow it to pafs without 
filing;. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

3. The fize of any hole. 

Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by. 

This ncw-caft cannon’s firmnefs to explore ; 

The ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try, 

And ball and cartridge forts for every bore. Dryden. 

It will beft appear in the bores of wind inftruments ; there- 
fore caufe pipes to be made with a fingle, double, and fo on, to 
a fextuple bore ; and mark what tone every one givetli. Bacon. 
Bore. The preterite of bear. 

The father bore it with undaunted foul. 

Like one who durft his deftiny controul ; 

Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 

Rcfign’d his fon, but not refign’d his heart. Dryden. 

’Twas my fate 

To kill my father, and pollute his bed. 

By marrying her who bore me. Dryden and Lee s OEdipus. 
Eo'real. adj. [ borealis , Lat.] Northern. 

Crete’s ample fields diminifh to our eye ; 

Before the boreal blafts the veflels fly. Pope's Odyffey. 

BO' RE AS. n.f. [Lat.] The north wind. 

Boreas, and Cterias, and Argcftas loud. 

And Thrafcias, rend the woods, and feas up-turn. 

Milton s Puradije Lofl , l. x. /. 699- 
Bo'ree. n. f. A kind of dance. 

Dick could neatly dance a jig. 

But Tom was beft at borees. Swift. 

Bo'rer. n.f. [from bore.] A piercer; an inftrument to make 

holes with. „ , , , . . . 

The mafter-bricklayer muft try all the foundations, with a 
borer , fuch as well-diggers ufc, to try what ground they have. 

Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Born - . The participle pajftve of bear. ., 

Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 

out of the exchequer. 

The great men were enabled to opprefs their mfenqurs; and 
their followers were Lorn out and countenanced m wicked ac- 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

tl °Upon feme occafions, Clodius may be bold and infolent, 

born away bv his paflion. . wijt. 

To be Born. v. n. pajf. [derived from the word to bear , in the 
fenfe of bringing forth ; as, my mother bore me twenty years 
ago ; or, I was born twenty years ago.] 
t. To come into life. 

When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great ftage of fools. Shakefp. King Leal. 

Nor nature’s law with fruitlefs forrow mourn, 

But die, O mortal man ! for thou waft born. Prior. 

All that are born into the world, are furrounded with bodies, 
that perpetually and diverfly affeft them. Locke. 

2 It is ufually fpoken with regard to circumftances ; as, he was 
ban a prince; he was born to empire; he was bom for great- 

nel Th?ftran^rSat dwelleth with you, fhall be unto you as 
one born among you, and thou (halt love him ^ 

Yet man is lorn unto trouble, as the fparks fly upward. 


Job, v. 7. 
for 


A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is born for adver- 

Prev.xv 11.17. 

Uy ‘ The new born babe by nurfes overlaid. Dryden. 

Either of you knights may well deferve f 

A princefs born ; and fuch is (he you fen-e. Dryden s Far. 

Two rifing crefts his royal head adorn ; 

Born from a god, himfelf to godhead born. Dryden s/En. 

Both muft alike from heav’n derive their light , 

Thefe brn to judge, as well as thofe to write. p • 

For all mankind alike require their grace ; 

All born to want ; a mifcrable race ! P 'P C s 

I was born to a good eftate, although it now turneth to l.ttie 
account. Swift’s Story of an injured Lady. 

Their lands are let to lords, who never defigned to be te- 
nants, naturally murmur at the payment of rents, as a (ub- 
fervicncy they were not born to. J 


bos • ; j 

3. It has ufually the particle of before the mother. 

Be bloody, bold, and refolute, laugh to fcorn 
The pow’r of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

I being born of my father’s firft wife, and flicc/'his third, (lie 
converfes with me rather like a daughter than a lifter. Tatter. 
Bo'rough. n.f. [bophoe, Saxon.] 

1 . It fignified anciently a furety, or a man bound for others. 

A borough , as I here ufe it, and as the old laws ftill ufe, i s 
not a borough town, that is, a franchifed town; but a main 
pledge of an hundred free perfons, therefore called a free bo- 
rough , or, as you fay , francplegium. For berth , in oid Saxon 
fignificth a pledge or furety ; and yet it is fo ufed with us in 
fome fpeeches, as Chaucer faith, St. John to Borch ; that is, for 
aflurance and warranty. Spenfer’s Ireland, 

2. A town with a corporation. 

Bo'rough Englijh, is a cuftomary defeent of lands or tenements, 
whereby, in till places where this cuftom holJs, lands and te- 
nements defeend to the youngeft fon ; or, if the owner have 
no iflue, to his youngeft brother. Coivel. 

Bo'rrel. n.f. [it is explained by Junius without etymology.] 

A mean fellow. 

Siker thou fpeak’ft like a lewd forrel. 

Of heaven, to deemen fo : 

Howbe I am but rude and barrel. 

Yet nearer ways I know. . Spenfer’s Paf. 

To BO'RROW. v. a. [ borgen y Dutch ; bopjian, Saxon.] 
j. To take fomething from another upon credit. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englilhman, and fwore 
he would pay him again when he was able. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon our lands and vineyards. Neb. v. 4. 

2. To a(k of another the ufe of fomething for a time. 

Then he faid, go, borrow thee veflels abroad of all thy neigh- 
bours. ~ 2 Kings, iv. 3. 

Where darknefs and furprize made conqueft cheap ! 
Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance. 

And ft ruck a random blow ! Dryden' s Span. Friar. 

3. To take fomething of another. 

A borrow’d title haft thou bought too dear; 

Why didft thou tell me that thou wert a king ? Sh. H. IV. 
They may borrow fomething of inftru&ion even from their 
part guilt. Decay of Piety. 

I was engaged in the tranflation of Virgil, from whom I have 
borrowed only° two months. Dryderfs Dufrefn. 

Thefe verbal figns they fometimes borrow from others, and 
fometimes make themfelvcs ; as one may oblerve among the 
new names children give to things. Locke. 

Some perfons of bright parts have narrow remembrance; for 
having riches of their own, they are not folicitous to borrow. 

Watts' s Improvement of the Mind. 

4. To ufe as one’s own, though not belonging to one. 

Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow’d fhapes, and his embrace to fhun. Dryden' s £11. 
Bo'rrow. n.f. [from the verb.] The thing borrowed. 

Yet of your royal prefence I’ll adventure 
T he borrow of a week. Shakefp. Winters Tale. 

Bo'RROWER. n.f. [from borrow.] 

1 . He that borrows ; he that takes money upon truft. 

His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear belike left 

I Ihould have proved a young borrower. Sidney, b. ii. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft lofes both itfelf and friend. 

And borrowing dulls the edge of hufbandry. Hamlet. 

Go not, my horfe, the better ; 

I muft become a borrower of the night , 

For a dark hour or twain. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

But you invert the cov’nants of her truft, 

And harfhly deal, like an ill borrower. 

With that which you receiv’d on other terms. Mitten. 

2 . He that takes what is another’s, and ufes it as his own. 

Some fay, that I am a great borrower ; however, none ot my 

creditors have challenged me for it. Jr*' 

Bo'scace. n.f. [bofeage, Fr.] Wood, or woodlands; repre 
fentation of woods. 

We bent our courfe thither, where we faw the appearan 
land; and, the next day, we might plainly difeern that :i ■ 

aland flat to our fight, and full of bofeage, 

th C^rfutpaintings in feafting and banqueting rooms y g«ver 
ftories in galleries ; landfkips and bofeage, and fuch wd ^ 
in open terraces, or fummer-houfes. 

Bo'sky. adj. [bofque, Fr.] Woody. 

And with each end of thy blue bow do ft cro * 

My bojky acres, and my unflirub d down. Shakefp. 1 PJ 
I know each land, and every alley green, 

Dingle, orbufhy dell, of this wild woo , MUm. 

And every bojky bourn from fide to lioe. 

BO'SOM. n.f. [boj-me, bopom, Saxon.] * 

1 . The embrace of the arms holding any thing to the 

2. The breaft ; the heart. Our 
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Our good old friend, 

a whole church, they 


Bota'nical. ladj. [from #««■* an herb.] Relating to herbs , 
Bota'nick. 5 (killed in herbs. 


Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets haVC , ( - J[ he f 1 {t ct3 
lowed the traditions of antiquity, in metamorphofing the li.t ^ 


The inclofure. . • » 

' r. * 

matter indifferent, either to yield, or not to yie , ^ ... 


his hand 

Exodus, iv. 6. 


\ 


his bofom : and w-hen he took it out, 

P 'F he tender affe&ions ; kindnefs ; favour. 

Whofe age has charms in it, whole title more. 

To pluck the common bofoms on his ft e. , .a efp. 

To whom the great Creator thus 1 reply a 1 - 
O Son, in whom my foul hath chief delight ; 

Son of my bofom. Son who art alone ... 

M y wordf my wifdom, and effeaual might. Par. Loji, b. 111. 

Inclination ; defire. 

If you can pace your w'ddom 

In that good path that I could wifh it go. 

You fhall have your bofom on this wretch. . 

1 ^ J Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

osom, in compofition, implies Intimacy ; confidence; a lond- 

No more that thane of Cawder fhall deceive 
Our bofom-ini'ref ; go, pronounce his death. Macbeth. 
This Antonio, 

Being the bofom-lovcr of my lord, „ . 

Muft needs be like my lord. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Thofe domcftick traitors, bofom-thieves , 

Whom cuftom hath call’d wives ; the readied helps 

To betray the heady hufbands, rob the eafy. 

J Ben. Johnfon s Catiline. 

He fent for his bofom-friends , with whom he moft confidently 
confultcd, and fhewed the paper to them ; the contents where- 


1. 


Chambers . 


Donne. 


1 . 180. 


of he could not conceive. 


Clarendon. 


Shakefp. Henry VIII. 3 


Milton . 


Milton. 

Pope. 


The fourth privilege of friendfbip is that which is here fpc- 
cified in the text, a communication of fecrcts. A bofom-fecret, 
and a bofom- friend , are ufually put together. South. 

• She who was a bofom- friend Of her royal miftrefs, he calls an 
infolent woman, the worft of her fex. Addifon's Whig Exam. 
To Bo'som. v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To inclofc in the bofom. , 

Bofom up my counfel ; 

You’ll find it wholefome. 

I do not think my fifter fo to feck. 

Or fo unprincipl’d in virtue’s book, 

And the fweet peace that bfms goodnefs ever, 

2. To conceal in privacy. 

The groves, the fountains, and the flovv’rs, 

That open now their choice!! bofom cl fmells, 

Referv’d for night, and kept for thee in ftore. Par. Loji, b. v 
'I owers and battlements it fees, 

Bojoiifdh\gh in tufted trees. 

Where perhaps fome beauty' lies. 

The cynofurc of neighbouring eyes. 

To happy convents, bfom'd deep in vines, 

Where (lumber abbots, purple as their wines. 

Bo'son. n.f. [corrupted from boatfwain. ] 

The barks upon the billows ride, 

The mafter will not ftay ; 

The merry bofon from his fide 
His whiflle takes, to check and chide 
The ling’ring lad’s delay. 

Boss. n.f. [bojji, Fr.] 
j . A ftud ; an ornament raifed above the 
Alining prominence. 

What fignifies beauty, ftrength, youth, fortune, embroidered 
furniture, or gaudy bojfcs ? L'EJI range. 

This ivory was intended for the bojfcs of a bridle, was laid up 
for a prince, and a woman of Caria or Maeonia dyed it. 

Pope's Notes on Iliad. 

2 . The part rifing in the midft of anything. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upon the thick 
bojfcs of his bucklers. Job, xv. 26. 

3. A thick body of any kind. 

A bojs made of wood, with an iron hook, to hang on the 
laths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar at 
the britches of the tiles. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

If a clofe appulfe be made by the lips, then is framed M ; if 
by the bofs of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, then K. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Bo'ssace. n.f. [in architecture.] 

1 . Any (lone that has a projeCture, and is laid in a place in a 
building, to be afterwards carved. 

2 . Ruftick work, which confifts of ftones, which feem to advance 

beyond the naked of a building, by reafon of indentures or 
channels left in the joinings : thefe are chiefly in the corners 
of edifices, and called ruftick quoins. Builder’s Di£t, 

Bo's v el. n.f A fpecies of crowfoot-, which fee. 


Swift. 


Dryden’ s Albion. 
reft of the work ; a 


s, the poets have not righdy 

phofing the fifters 

■■ Addi/on on Italy. 

of Phaeton into poplars. . , • D i an ts ; one 

Bo'tanist. «./ [from tetany.] One (killed m plant", 
who ftudies the various fpecies of plants. 

T he uliginous laftcous matter, taken notice of hyJOTst ai 
g Jt l A was only a colleen of corals 
S Then fpring the living herbs, beyond ‘hepower 

Of uumji to number up their plJT D. 

BOT AN yT f [ herb. ] The fJnce : of plants, 

that pa,, of natural hiftory whi ^TrSlE fool. 
BOV ARGO. n.f. [botarga. Span.] A \ ^ the coa ft,' 

made of die roes of die mullet fifh ; niuc. 

of the Mediterranean, as an incentive to drink, 

BOTCH, n.f [bozza, pronounced botza, Ital.J 
A fwelling, or eruptive difcoloration of the fkin. 

T ime, which rots all, and makes botches pox. 

And, plodding on, muft make a calf an ox-. 

Hath made a lawyer. . . 

Botches and blains muft all his flefn inbois. 

And all his people. Milton's Paradtje UJt, b. xu 
It proves far more incommodious, which, if it were propc ... 
in boils, botches, or ulcers, as in the feurvy, would rather con- 
duce to health. Harvey on Consumptions. 

1. A part in any work ill finiflied, fo as to appear worfc than the 

reft. 

With him. 

To leave no rubs or botches in the work, . 

Fleance, his fon, muft embrace the fate. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. An adfeititious, adventitious part clumfily added. 

If both thofe words are not notorious botches, 1 am much de- 
ceived ; though the French tranflator thinks otherways. 

Dry den’s Dedication, t. Enact • 

A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Britifh name ; 

Yet, making here a per fed botch, 

Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch; 

To Botch, v.a. [from the noun.] 
x. To mend or patch cloaths clumfily. 

Their coats, from botching newly brought, are torn. Dryden. 

2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 

To botch up what th’ had torn and rent. 

Religion and the government. Hudibras , p. iii. c. ii; 

T o put together unfuitably, or unlkilfully ; to make up of un- 
fuitable pieces. 

Go with me to my houfc. 

And hear thou there, how many fruitlefs pranks 
Tills ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby 
May fmile at this. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Her fpeech is nothing. 

Yet the unfhaped ufe of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim at it. 

And batch the words up fit to their own thoughts. 

For treafon botch'd in rhyme will be thy bane ; 

Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 

4. To mark with botches. 

Young Hylas, bitch'd with ftains too foul to name, 

In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth's Dij'penf 
Bo'tcher. n.f. [from botch.] A mender of old cloaths; the 
fame to a taylor as a cobler to ^ flioemaker. 

He was a botcher ' s prentice in Paris, from whence he was 
whipt for getting the fherift ’s fool with child. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 
Botchers left old cloaths in the lurch. 

And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras, c. ii. 
Bo'tchy. adj. [from botch.] Marked with botches. 

And thofe boils did run — fay fo — Did not the general run ? 
Were not that a botchy fore ? Shakefp. Troi/us and Creff 

Bote. n.f. [bote. Sax. a word now out of ufe. J 

1 . A compcnfation or amends for a man flain, which is bound 

to another. Cowcl. 

2. It was ufed for any payment. 

Both. adj. [batu, barfa, Sax.] The two; as well the one as 
the other. Et l’un kjf 1 ' autre, Fr. It is ufed only of two. 

And the next day; both morning and afternoon, he was kept 

by ° UI 7 arty ’ Sidney, b. ii. 

Mofes and the prophets, Chrift and his apoftles, were in their 
times all preachers of God’s truth ; fome by word, fome by 
Writing; fome by both. Hooker, b. v. & iq 

Which of them fhall I take ? 

Both ? one ? or neither ? neither can be enjoy’d. 

If both remain alive. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Two lovers cannot fliare a fingle bed ; 

As therefore both are equal in degree, 

The lot of both he left to deftiny. 

A Venus and a Helen have been feen, 

Both perjur’d wives, the goddefs and the queen. 

Both. conj. [from the adjettive.] As well 
tion and to correfpond with it. 

5 Both 


Hamlet. 
Dryden , 


Dryden’ s Fables. 

Granville, 
it has the comunc-* 




BOT 

Both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 

And Stimichon has often made me long, 

To hear, like him, fo foft, f 0 f wec t a fong. Dryden s Pafl. 
tryojd. adj. [SI rfwoiijV,,;.] Having the form of a bunch of 

grapes. 

1 he outlide is thick let with botryoid efflorefcencies, or fmall 
knobs, yellow, bluifli, and purple ; all of a (kining metallitk 
^ uc< _ JVoodward of Pofflls. 

Bots. n.f [without afngular.] A fpecics of fmall worms in the 
entrails of horlcs ; anfwering, perhaps, to. the afearides in hu- 
man bodies. 

Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the 
next way to give poor jades the Lots : this houfe is turned up- 
fide down fince Robin the oftler died. Shakefp. Henry IV. t>. i. 

BO r FLE. n.f [bouteillc, Fr.] 

1. A fmall veffel of glafs, or other matter, with a narrow mouth, 
to put llquour in. 

The fhepherd’s homely curds. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle. 

Is far beyond a prince's delicates. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Many have a manner, after other men’s fpccch, to fhakc 
their heads. A great officer would fay, it was as men fhake a 
bottle, to fee if there was any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon. 

I hen it thy ale in glafs thou wouldft coniine, 

l et thy clean bottle be entirely dry. Kind’s Molly of Mount. 

He threw into the enemy’s {hips earthen bottles filled with 
ferpents, which put the crew in diforder, and made them fly. 

Ar but knot on Coins. 

2. A quantity of wine ufually put into a bottle; a quart. 

Sir, you fnall ftay, and take t’other bottle. Spell. N 3 462. 

3. A quantity of hay or grafs bundled up. 

Mcthinks I have a great delire to a bottle of hay ; good hay, 
fwect hay, hath no fellow. Shakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

But I Ihould wither in one day, and pafs 

To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of grafs. Donne. 

To Bo' ttle. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in bottles. 

You may have it a mod excellent cyder royal, to drink or to 
bottle. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

When a hoglhead of wine is to be bottled off, walh your 
bottles immediately before you begin ; but be fure not to drain 
them. Swift's Dircftions to the Butler. 

Bo ttle is often compounded with other words; as, bottle-friend, 
a drinking friend ; bottle-companion. 

Sam, who is a very good bcttle-cotnpanion , has been the di- 
verfton of his friends. Addifon. Spell. N° 89. 

Bo'ttLeflower. n.f [cyan us, Lat.] A plant. 

It hath a fquamofe hairy calyx ; the difk of the flower is al- 
moft plain, but the outer florets, round the borders, are large, 
tubulous, and deeply cut in ; thefe outer florets are always bar- 
hut the inner florets have a Angle naked feed fuccceding 
each. The fpecics are, r. The greater broad-leaved blue-bottle , 
commonly called globe-flower. 2. The greater narrow-leaved 
blue bottle, or globe-flower. 3. The purple fweet fult an. 4. Corn- 
bottle, with a white flower. The firft and fecond forts are a- 
biding plants, which increafe greatly by their creeping roots. 
The Jweet fultans will begin to flower, and continue till the froft 
prevents them. The corn-bottles were alfo annuals, which, for 
the diverfity of their flowers, were propagated in gardens ; but 
of late years they are almoft excluded. Millar. 

Bo'ttlescrew. 71. f. [from bottle and ferew .] A ferew to pull 
out the cork. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his bottlefcr 
ying which is hardeff, the point of the fere 


in two days, by trying ■ 
or the neck of the bottle 
BO TTOM, n.f. [botm, Saxon; bodem. Germ.] 
i- 
2. 


icrew 

lerew. 

Swift. 


Bentley. 


J 


The lowcfl part of any thing. 

The ground under the water. 

Shallow brooks that flow'd fo clear, 

The bottom did the top appear. Dryden. 

The foundation ; the ground-work. 

On this fuppofition my rcafonings proceed, and cannot be 
affedted by objections which are far from being built on the 
fame bottom. Atterbury. 

A dale ; a volley; a low ground. 

In the purlieus Hands a fheep-cote. 

Weft of this place ; down in the neighbour bottom. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 
On botli the {bores of that fruitful bottom, which I have be- 
fore mentioned, are ftill to be feen the marks of ancient edifices. 

Addifon on Italy. 

Equal convexity could never be feen : the inhabitants of 
fuch an earth could have only the profpeCt of a little circular 
plane, which would appear to have an acclivity on all fidcs ; fo 
that every man would fancy himfelf the lowcft, and that he al- 


ways dwelt and moved in a bottom. *-> 

5. The part moft remote from the view ; the deepeft part. 

His propofals and arguments fhould with freedom be exa- 
mined to the bottom, that, if there be any miftakc in them, no 
body may be milled by his reputation. Locke. 

(>. Bound; limit. 

But there’s no bottom , none, 

In my voluptuoufnefs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 


B O U 

7 ' So” er0rUni '' ty 0U " y m “' ! 

As I return, I will fetch off thefe juftices : I do fee , 

7$gf“ Shallow; how 

8. The laft refort ; the remoteft caufe ; firS Sttion” 0 ^ A " 

He wrote many things which are not publiffied in his mms 
and was at the bottom of many excellent counfels, in whirl, 
did not appear. T,. he 

9. A fhip ; a vcflel for navigation. 

A bawbling veffel was he captain of, 

With which, fuch fcathful grapple did he make 
With the moft noble bottom of our fleet. Shakefp. T. Nidi 

My ventures are not in one bottom trufted ; ‘ n 

Nor to one place. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice 

We have memory, not of one (hip that ever returned and 
but of thirteen perfons only, at feveral times, that chofe to re 
turn in our batons. Bacon's New Atlantis 

He's a fooliffi feaman. 

That when his {hip is finking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into ahother bottom. Denham's Scphy 
He puts to fca upon his own bottom ; holds the ftern himfelf’ 
and now, it ever, we may expetft new difeoveries. Norris’ 
r He fpreads his canvas, with his pole he fleers, " " ’< 
I he freights of flitting ghofts in his thin bottom bears. Dryd 

10. A chance; an adventure; or fecurity. 1 

He began to fay, that himfelf and the prince were too much 

to venture in one bottom. ' Clarendon, b. viii. 

We are embarked with them on the fame bottom, and mult 
be partakers of their happinefs or mifery. Spell. N° 279. 

it. A ball of thread wound up together. 

This whole argument will be like bottoms of thread, clofe 
woundup. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

1 he filkworms finiftt their bottoms in about fifteen days. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

EachChriftmas they accounts did clear. 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 

12. Bottom of a lane. The loweft end. 

13. Bottom of beer. The grounds, or dregs. 

To Bo'ttom. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To build upon ; to fix upon as afupport. 

They may have fomething of obfeurity, as being Idioms, 
upon, and fetched from the true nature of the things. Hale. 

Pride has a very ftrong foundation in the mind ; it is bottomed 
upon felf-love. Collier on Pride. 

1 he grounds upon which we bottom our rer.foning, are but 
a part ; fomething is left out, which fhould go into the reckon- 
ing; Locke. 

Every a£lion is fuppofed to be bottomed upon fomc principle. 

Atterbury. 

To wind upon fomething ; to twift thread round fomething. 
Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 

Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 

You muft provide to bottom it on me. Shakefp. T. G. of Ver. 

To Bo'ttom. v. n. To reft upon as its fiipport. 

Find out upon what foundation any propofition, advanced, 
bottoms ; and obferve the intermediate ideas, by which it is join- 
ed to that foundation upon which it is erected. Locke. 

Bo'ttom ed. adj. [from bottom.] Having a bottom ; it is ufu- 
ally compounded. 

'I "here being prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats, to 
tranfport the land-forces, under the wing and protection of the 
great navy. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Bo'ttomless. adj. [from bottom.] Without a bottom; fa- 
thomlefs. 

Wickednefs may well be compared to a lottondefs pit, into 
which it is eafier to keep one’s felf from falling, than, being 
fallen, to give one’s felf any ftay from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is not my forrow deep, having no bottom ? 

Then be my paffions bottomlefs with them. Shakefp. T. Andr ■ 
Him the Almighty pow’r 
Hurl'd headlong, flaming from th’ etherial Iky, 

To bottomlefs perdition. Milton's Par. Lcjl, b. i. /• 47- 

Bo’ttomry. n.f. [in navigation and commerce.] The a<ft of 
borrowing money on a fhip’s bottom ; that is, by engaging the 
veffel for the repayment of it, fo as that, if the fhip mifearry, 
the lender lofes the money advanced ; but, if it arrives fafe at 
the end of the voyage, he is to repay the money lent, with a 
certain premium or intcrcft agreed on ; and this on pain of for- 
feiting the {hip. Harris. 

BOHCHET. n.f. [French.] A fort of pear. Dili. 

Boud. n.f. An infedt which breeds in malt; called alfo a 
weevil. DiB. 

To Bouge. v.n. [kouge, Fr.J Tofwcllout. 

Bough, n.f. [bog, Saxon ; the gh rs mute.] An arm or large 
{hoot of a tree, bigger than a branch, yet not always diftin- 
guilhed from it. 

He faw a vine-labourer, that, finding a bough broken, toON 
a branch of the fame bough, and tied it about the place broken. 

Sidney, b. n. 

Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, . 

And at his feet their laurel b.ughs did throw. Fairy if f '• 

from 


inc 


2. 




Pope. 


Fairy Q b. 


Mtlton. 


B o tr 

From the bough i s a i 

She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Farad. Lofl, b, ix. 

As the dove’s flight did guide dFneas, now 
Mai- thine conduit me to the golden bough. Denba n. 

Under fome fav’rite myrtle’s fhady hougns; 

They fpeak their paffions in repeated vows. A flommon. 

See how, bn every bough, the birds exprefs, . 

In their fweet notes, their happinefs. Drydens Indian k 1. p- 
’Twas all her joy the rip’ning fruits to tend, 

And fee the boughs with happy burdens bend. 

Bought, preter. of to buy, which fee. 

Bought, n.f. [from to bow.] 

A twift; a link; a knot. 

His huwe long tail wound up m hundred folds, 

Whofe wreathed bought s whenever he unfo ds 
And thick entangled knots adown does flack. 

Immortal verfc. 

Such as the meeting foul may pierce 
In notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked fwcetnefs; long drawn out. 

The flexure of the joints is not the fame in elephants as in 
other quadrupeds, but nearer unto thofe of a man; the . bought 
of the fore-legs not directly backward, but laterally, andfome- 
what inward. ' Browns V ulgar Errours , b. lit. c.u 

BOUfLLON. n.f. [French.] Broath; foup; any thing made 
to be flipped : a term ufed in cookery. 

Bo'ulder Walls, [in architecture.] Walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a ftrong mortar; ufed where the fca has a beach 
caft up, or where there arc plenty of flints. Builder s Dill. 
To Boult, v. a. See To Bolt. 

To BOUNCE, v. n. [a word formed, fays Skinner, from the 
found.] 

1. To fall or fly againft any thing with great force, fo as to re- 
bound. 

The fright awaken’d Arcite with a ftart, 

A -zain ft his bofoni bounc'd his heaving heart. Dryden. 

Juft as I was putting out my light, ahother bounces as hard as 
he can knock. Swift’s Bickerflajf detefifd. 

2. Tofpring; to make a fudden leap. 

High nonfenfe is like beer in a bottle, which has, in reality, 
no ftrength and fpirit, but frets, and flies, and bounces, and imi- 
tates the paffions of a much nobler liquour. Add. IVbig Exam. 
Rous’d by the noife. 

And mufical clatter. 

They bounce from their neft, 

No longer will tarry. Swift. 

Out bounc’d the maftiff of the triple head j 
Away the bare with double fwiftneis fled. Swift. 

3. To boait ; to bully : a fenfe ufed only in familiar fpcech. 

4. To be bold, or ftrong. 

Forfooth the bouncing Amazon, 

Your bufkin’d mirtrefs, and your warriour love, 

To Thefeus muft be wedded. Shakefp. Midfum. Night' s Dr. 
Bounce, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A ftrong fudden blow. 

The bounce burft ope the door ; the fcornful fair 
Relcntlefs look’d, and faw him beat his quiv’ring feet in air. 

Dryden. 

2. A fudden crack or noife. 

What cannoneer begot this lufty blood ? 

He fpeaks plain cannon fire, and fmokc, and bounce ; 

He gives the baftinado with his tongue. * Shakefp. K. John. 

Two hazel-nuts I threw into the flame. 

And to each nut I gave a fweetheart’s name ; 

This with the loudeft bounce me fore amaz’d, 

1 hat in a flame of brighteft colour blaz’d. Gay. 

2. A boaft ; a threat ; in low language. 

Bouncer, n.f. [from bounce.] Aboaftcr; a bully; an empty 
threatner. 

BOUND, n.f. [from bind.] 

1. A limit ; u boundary ; that by which any thing is terminated. 

Illimitable ocean! without bound-. 

Without dimenfion ; where length, breadth, and height. 
And time, and place, arc loft. Paradifc Lofl, b. ii. /. 892. 
Thofe vaft Scythian regions were feparated by the common 
natural bounds , of rivers, lakes, mountains, woods, or marfhes. 

Indus and Ganges, our wide empire’s bounds, ^ * 

Swell their dy’d currents with their natives wounds. Dryden. 

Through ail th’ infernal bounds, 
v\ liich flaming Phlegethon furrounds, 

Sad ( Irpheus fought his confort loft. Pope's St. Cacilia. 

2. A limit by which any excursion is reftralned. 

Hath lie fet bounds between their love and me ? 

I am their mother, who {hall bar me from them. Rich. III. 

Stronger and fiercer by reftraint he roars. 

And knows no bound, but makes his pow’r his fhores. Denh 

from ™ T dc With bod >'’ cvcn adamantine walls, arc far 
m putting a ftop to the mind, in its farther progrefs in fp«,ce. 
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Do but note a wild Jin cl wanton herd. 

Or race of* youthful and unhandlcd colt.». 

Fetching mad bounds, beftowingym^ 

The horfes ftarted with a Bidden bound. 

And flung the reins and diaiiot to the ground Addt ■ vvta. 

Dext’rous he ’feapes the coach with nimble bounds, 

Whilft ev’rv honeft tongue ftop thief rc founds. J 1 )' 

4. A rebound ; the leap of fomething fl) mg back by the force 

^Thcfe inward difgufts arc but the firft bound of this ball of 
. Decay of riety. 

contention. J J 

To Bound; v. a. [from the noun.] 

To limit ; to terminate. 

A lofty tow’r, and ftrong on every lide, 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon furrounds; . ■ 

Whole firy flood the burning empire bounds. Dryden s /v.n. 

To reftrain ; to confine. 

Take but degree away, untune that ftring. 

The bounded waters 

Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 

And make a lop of all this folid globe. Shakefp 
To BOUND, v. n. [bondir, Fr.] 

1. To jump ; to fpring ; to move forward by leaps. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter check, and this finifter 
Bounds in my fire’s. Shakefp. Troilus and Crefflda < 

Torrifmond appear’d. 

Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er. 

Leaping and bounding on the billows heads. Dryden . 

Before bis lord the ready fpaniel bounds , 

Panting with hope, lie tries the furrow’d grounds. 

When Bidden through the woods a bounding ftag 
llh’d headlong down, and plung’d amidll the rive: 
Warbling to the vary’d {train, advance 
Two fprightly youths, to form die bounding dance, 

2. To rebound ; to fly back by repercuffion. 

Mark then a bounding valour in ourEnglifti, 

That being dead, like to the bullets grazing. 

Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifehief. Shakefp. H. V. 
To Bound, v. a. To make to bound. 

If I might buffet for any love, or bound my horfe for her fa- 
vours, I would lay on like a butcher, and fit like a jackanapes, 
never off. Shakefp. Henry V. 

If love, ambidous,' fought a match of birth, 

Whofe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch. Rich. III. 
Bound, participle paflive of bind. 

Nay, faid Pamela, none fhall take that office from myfelfj 
being fo much bound as I am for my education. Sidney, b. ii. 
This is Antonio, 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound.— 

— You fhould in all fenfe be much bound to him ; 

For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. Merch. of Ven. 

The gendeman is learn’d, a moft rare fpeaker, 

To nature none more bound. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

The bilhops of Hungary, being wonderfully rich, were bound 
to keep great numbers of horfemcn, which they ufed to bring 
into the field. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turksi 

They fummoned the governour to deliver it to them, or elfe 
they would not leave one ftone upon another. To which the 
governour made no other reply, than that he was not bound to 
repair it ; but, however, he would, by God’s help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Bound, adj. [a word of doubtful etymology.] Deftined; in- 
tending to come to any place. 

His be that care, whom moft it doth concern; 

Said he; but whither with fuch hafty flight 
Art thou now bound? for well might I 5ifcern 
Great caufe, that carries thee fo fwift end light .PairyQ. 1 . \ j. 
To be botmd for a port one defires extreme!)', and iail to it, 
with a fair gale, is very pleafant. ’ Temple. 

Willing we fought your Ihores, and hither bound. 

The port fo long defir’d, at length we found. Dryden. 
Bo'undary. n.f [from bound.] Limit; bound. 

He differs the confluence and clamours of the people to pafs 
all boundaries of laws, and reverence to his authority. K. Charles . 

Scnfation and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts ; 
beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not 
able to advance. Locke 

Great part of our fins confift in the irregularities attending 
the ordinary purfuits of life ; fo that our reformation muft ap- 
pear, by purfuing them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers. 
Bo'unden. participle paflive of bind. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I fhall deli re more love and knowledge of ybu.— 

—I reft much bounden to you : fare you well. Shake fo 

We alfo moft humbly befought him to accept of us as his true 
fervants, by as juft a right as ever men on earth were bounden* 

«T > r , c -r r „ Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

I o be careful for a provifion of all ncceffaries for ourfelves 
and thqfc w ho depend on us, is a bounden duty. Rogers. 
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Bu'uNDINC-S. 7 ' 

Bound-stone. 


Bo 


i. 


| #• f A done to play with. 

I am pad a boy ; 

A feeptre’s but a play-thing, and a globe 
A bigger bounding-Jlont . " Dryden's . Don Sebajlian. 

undlesness. n.J . [from boundlefs.] Exemption from limits. 

, • 0 . corrc ^ cc ^ l hc bounc'd, fr.efs of his voluptuous defircs, 

^ by dinting his capacities. - South. 

Bo undless, adj. [from bound.'] Unlimited; unconfined; im- 
meafurable ; illimitable. 

Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didd this deed of death, 

Art thou damn d, Hubert. Shakefp. King John. 

Heav’n has of right all victory defign’d ; 

Whence boundlefs power dwells in a will confin’d. Dryden. 
Man feems as boundlefs in his defires, as God is in his being ; 
and therefore nothing but God himfdf can fatisfy him. South. 

T hough we make duration boundlefs as it is, we cannot ex- 
tend it beyond all being. God fills eternity, and it is hard to 
find a reafon, why any one (hould doubt that lie fills immen- 

%• c . Lode. 

Some guide the courfe of wand’ring orbs on high. 

Or roll the planets through the boundlefs fky. ° Pope. 

Bounteous, adj. [from bounty .] Liberal; kind; generous; 
munificent ; beneficent : a word ufed chiefly in poetry for 
bountiful. 

Every one. 

According to the gift, which bounteous nature 
Hath in him inclos’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Her foul abhorring avarice, 

BowileOtts ; but aim oft bounteous to a vice. Dryden. 

Bounteously, adv. [from bounteous.] Liberally; generoufly; 

largely. 

lie bounUouJly bellow’d unenvy’d good 
On me. Dryden' s State of Innocence. 

Bo'untxouskCss. n. f. [from bounteous .] Munificence; libe- 
rality ; kindnefs. 

He filleth all things living with hounteoufnefs. Pf tints. 

Bo'untifUL. adj. [from bounty znd full.] 

1. Liberal; generous; munificent. 

As bountiful as mines of India. Shakefp. Henry TV. p. i. 

If you will be rich, you muft live frugal ; if you will be po- 
pular, you mull be bountiful. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

I am obliged to return my thanks to many, who, without 
confidcring the man, have been bountiful to the poet. Dryden. 
God, the bountiful authour of our "being. Locke. 

2. It has of before the thing given, and to before the perfon re- 
ceiving. 

Our king fpares nothing, to give them the (hare of that feli- 
city, of which he is fo bountiful to his kingdom. Dryden s Dufr. 

Bo'untifully. adv. [from bountiful.] Liberally; in a boun- 
tiful manner ; largely. 

And now thy alms is giv’n. 

And thy poor ftarv’llng bountifully fed. Donne. 

It is affirmed, that it never raincth in Egypt ; the river boun- 
tifully requitingit in its inundation. Brown's Vulgar Iirronrs. 

Bo untifulness, n.f [from bountiful.] The' quality of being 
bountiful ; generofity. 

Enriched to all hour.tif tlncfs. 2 Cor. ix. r r. 

Bo’untihead. l n.f. [from bounty and head, or hood. See 

Bo'untihede. *(• Mood.] Goodnefs; virtue. It is now 

Bo'untihood. j wholly out of ufe. 

This goodly frame of temperance, 

F ormerlv grounded, and fall fettled 

On firm foundation of true lountihead. Fairy Sf b. ii. 

How' fhall frail pen, with fear difparaged. 

Conceive fuch foVcreign glory, and great bountihood P F. Q 

BOUNTY, n.f. [bontc, Fr.] 

1. Generofity; liberality; munificence. 

We do not fo far magnify her exceeding bounty, as to affirm, 
that (he bringeth into the world die Tons of men, adorned with 
gorgeous attire. Hooker , b. iii. § 4. 

If you knew' to whom you (hew' this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 

'I 'ban cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Shakefp. 

Such moderation with thy bounty join, 

That thou may ’ft nothing give, that is not thine. Denham. 
Thofe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind. 

Bounty well plac’d preferr’d, and well defign’d, 3 

To ail their titles. Dryden s Jirj. fat. v. 

2 . It feems diftinguillied from charity, as a prefent from an alms ; 
being ufed, when perfons, not abfolutely neccffitous, receive 4 
gifts; or w'hen gifts arc given by great perfons. 

Tell a mifer of bounty to a friend, or mercy to the poor, and 
he will not underftand it. South. 

Her majefty did not fee this aflembly fo proper to excite cha- 
rity and cpmpnffion ; though I queftion not but her royal 
bounty will extend itfelf to them, Addifon. Guardian , N° 105. 

To Bo'urgeon. v. n. [bourget)micr, Fr.J To fprout; to (hoot 
into branches ; to put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven diftil upon them, to make them 
bourgeon , and propagate among thcmfelvcs. Howe/. 



. BO W 

O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

I hat one ought bourgeon where another .fell ! 
otill would I give thee work ! Drsder's D „ n n . 
Bourn. n.J. [borne, Fr.J ; Vcn S ‘ba/hati. 

' A bound ; a limit. 


To 


Sidi 


tney. 


Sbakeff. 


■ Hamlet. 


Fourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. Sh Tr,.n 

xt t a [ ,d:lc ° vci J c ‘>untry, from whole bourn 
No traveller e er returns. s ’ , a u" 

Falfe, JP ' IIa " !it - 

As dice are to be wifti’d, by one that fixes 
N o bourn twixt his and mine. Shakefp. JVmier'srj 

I know each lane, and every alley green ‘ T *' 

And every bofky bourn from fide to fide. ’ **■,. 

■ [from bujin, Saxon.] A brook; a torrent: whence m 
towns, dated near brooks, have names ending i n boZi $ 

r fa,fci th “2 h ^ 

Nc (welling Neptune, ne loud thund’ring Jove. 

L-an change my cheer, or make me ever mourn ; * 

TYincr C b ° at pafs this l’ crilous bourn. Fairy 3 

LOUSE, v.n. [ buyfen , Dut.] To drink laviftly ; to to« 
As he rode, he fomewhat ftill did eat, 1 

And in his hand did bear a boufmg can, 

Of which he fipt. Fairy $uccn, b. iii. , iv 

Bousv. adj. [from boufe.] Drunken. 

T he guefts upon the day appointed came, 

Each boufy farmer, with his fimpVing dame. jjj* 

__yy a ^ n g legend of romantick things, 

W Inch in his cups the boufy poet fings. Dryden' s Juv. fat v 
Bout, n.f [ botta , Itai.] A turn ; as much of an aeiion as is 
performed at one time, without interruption ; a (ingle part of 
any action carried on by fucceffive intervals. 

I he play began : Pas durft not Cofma chacc; 

But did intend next bout with her to meet. 

Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu’d with corns, we’ll have.a Lout. 

When in your motion you are hot. 

As make your Louts more violent to that end. 

He calls for drink. Shakefp 

If he chance to ’fcape this difmnl bout. 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden s Jtev. fat. xii. 
A weafel feized a bat ; the bat begged for fife : fays the wea- 
fcl, I give no quarter to birds : fays the bat, I am a moufe; 
look on my body : fo (he got off for that lent. L’Ef range. 

We’ll fee when ’tis enough. 

Or if it wants the nice concluding lout. King. 

BOVTEFEU. n.f [French.] An incendiary; one who kindles 
feuds and difeontents. 

Animated by a bafe fellow, called John a Chamber, a very 
boutefeu, who bore mud) fway among die vulgar, they entered 
into open rebellion. ' Bacon's Henry V If. 

^ Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially to punifli 
the knovvn boutefeus , and open incendiaries. King Charles. 
Befules the herd of boutefeus , 

W e fet on work without the houfe. Hudilras. 

Eo'utisale. n.f. [I fuppgfe from bouty, or booty, saxdjale.] A 

lale at a cheap rate ; as booty or plunder is commonly fold. 

To Ipeak nothing of the great boutijale of colleges and chan- 
tries. Sir J Hayward. 

BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The laft words or rhinics of a 
number of verfes given to be filLd up. 

To BOW. v. a. [bujen, Saxon.] 

1. To bend, or iitfedt. 

A threepence bent/ d, would hire me, 

Old as I am, to queen it. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Orpheus, with his lute, made trees. 

And the mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow thcmfelvcs when he did fing. Shakefp. Ilenry VIII. 

Some bow the vines, which bury’d in the plain. 

Their tops in diftant arches rife again. Dryden' s Virgil. 

The mind has not been made obedient to difeipline, when at 
firft it was mod tender, and moft eafy to be bowed. Locke. 

2. To bend the body in token of refpedt or fubmiffion. 

They came to meet him, and bowed thcmfelvcs to the ground 
before him. 2 Kings , ii- 15 - 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrufti, and to fpread fack- 
cloth and afhes under him ? wilt thou call this a fad, and an 
acceptable day to the Lord ? If dak, lviii. 5- 

3. To bend, or incline, in cor.defccnfion. 

Let it not grieve thee to low down thine ear to the poor, 
and give him a friendly anfwer. Ecclus, iv. S. 

Todeprefs; tocrufti. 

Are you fo gofpcil’d. 

To pray for this good man, and for his ifiue, 

Whofc heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave. 

And beggar’d yours for ever. Shakefp. Modem. 

Now wafting years my former ftrength confound 
And added woes may bow me to the ground. 

To Bow. v. n. 

1 . To bend ; to fufFcr flexure. 

2. To make a reverence. 


Pope 


Rather 


B O W 

Rather let my head 

Stoop to the block, than thefe knees bow to any. 

Save to the God of heav’n, and to my kmg. Shakefp. H ' l- 
This is the great idol to which the world bowti to this we 
pay our devoured homage. Decay of 1 tety. 

Admir’d, ador’d by all the circling crowd. 

For wherdbe’er (he turn’d her face, they low’d. Dryden. 

V. To (taop. . t ... 

The people bowed down upon their knees, to drink water. 
r Judges , vi 1. c. 

4. To fink under prefliire. 

They (loop, they bow down together ; they could not de- 
liver the burden. Ifaiah , x vi. 

Bow. n.f. [from the verb. It is pronounced, hkc the verb, as not t, 
how.] An aft of reverence or fubmiflion, by bending the body. 

Some clergy too (be wou’d allow, _ _ 

Nor quarrel’J at their awkward bow. Swift. 

Bow. n.f. [pronounced as grow, no, lo, without any regard to 

the w.] . 

1. An inftrument of war, made by holding wood or metal bent 
with a firing, which, by its fpring, (hoots arrows with great 

force. . 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, 
and go out to the field, and take me fome venifon. Gen. xxvii. 3- 
The white faith of hift'ry cannot (how. 

That e’er the mufket yet could beat the bow. 

Alleyne's Henry VII. 

Twining woody haunts, or the tough yew 
To bows ftrong-itraining. Thomfon's Autumn . 

2. A rainbow. 

I do fet my bow in the cloud, and it (hall be for a token of 
a covenant between me and the earth. Gen. ix. J 3. 

3. 'I’lie inftrument with which ftring-inftrumcnts arc (truck. 

Their inftruments were various in their kind ; 

Sonic for the bow, and fome for breathing wind : 

The f wtry, pipe, and hautboy’s noify band. 

And the (oft lute trembling beneath the touching hand. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

4. The doubling of a firing in a (lip-knot. 

Make a knot, and let die fecond knot be with a bow. 

IVifeman's Surgery. 

5. A yoke. 

As die ox hath his bow. Sir, the horfe his curb, and the faul- 
con his bclis, fo man hath his defire. Shakejp. As you like it. 

6. Bow of afaddle. The bows of a faddle are two pieces of wood 
laid archwife, to receive the upper part of a horfe's back, to 
give the faddle its due form, and to keep it tight. Farrier’s D. 

7. Bow of a fsip. That part of her which 'begins at the loof, 
and compaffing ends of the flern, and ends at the fternmoft 
parts of the forccaftie. If a (hip hath a broad bow, they call 
it a bold bow ; if a narrow thin bow, they fay (he hath a lean 
bow. 'File piece of ordnance that lies in this place, is called 
the bowptcce ; and die anchors diat hang here, are called her 
great and little bowers. 

8. Bow is alfo. a madicmatical inftrument, made of wood, for- 
merly ufed by feamen in taking the fun’s altitude. 

9 Bow is likewife a beam of wood or brhfs, with three lon<r 
ferews, that direct a lath of wood or ftcel to any arch ; ufed 
commonly to draw draughts of (hips, projections of die fphere, 
or wherever it is requifite to draw long arches. Harris. 

Bow-bearer, n.f. [from bow and bear.] An under-officer of 
the foreft. Gowel. 

Bow-bent. adj. [from bow and bent.] Crooked. 

A fibyl old, bow-bent with crooked age, 

That far events full wifely could prefage. Milton . 

Bow-hand, n.f [from bow and hand] The hand that draws 
the bow. 

Surely nc (hoots wide on the bow-hand, and very far from 
the mark. SpenfeVs Ireland. 

Bow-legged, adj. [from bow and leg.] Having crooked le<*s. 

Bow-shot. n.f. [from Inv ■e.ndjhot.] The fpace which an ar- 
row may pafs in its flight from the bow. 

Though he were not then a bow-Jbot off, and made hafte ; 
yet, by that time he was come, the thing was no longer to be 

n - . , Boyles Spring of the Air. 

I o Bowel, v.a. [from the noun.] To pierce the bowels. 

But to the bowel!' d cavern darting deep 

RH'tvf r ? Uler r ri nds °°^ th y mi £ ht >' l >ower - Thomfon. 

BUWFLS. n.f [boyaux, hr.] J 

1. Intcftines ; the veilels and organs within the body. 

He fmote him therewith in the fifth rib, and (lied out his 

VWVtlS. p 

_ -i i. • „ 2 Sam. xx. 10. 

2. 1 he inner parts of any thing. 

Had we no quarrel clfe to Rome, but that 
Thou arc thence banifh’d, wc would mufter ail 
r rom twelve to feventy ; and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

u- a r b u- d fl °r d app f ar ’ Shakefp. Qorlolanus. 

a d , lcrs ( Py in g his undaunted fpirit, 

A I albot! Talbot! cried out amain, 

ri ‘. fh ’ d j nto tIlc kwl* of the battle. Shakefp. Henry VI 
As he Uw drops of water diddling from the rick, by fol- 


lowing the veins 
in the bowels of the mountain 
, Tenderncfs ; compaffion 


BOW 

he lias made himfelf two or three fountains 
mountain. Addifsn on Italy- 


Milton. 


Shakefp i 


Tickell. 


endernefi ; compaflion. .t f 

He had no other confideration of money, than lor tne sup- 
port of iiis luftre ; and whilft he could <10 that, lie cared not 
for monev ; having no bowels in the point of running 111 dent, 
or borrowing all he could. Clarendon. 

4. 'Fhis word feidom has a Jugular, except in writers ot ana- 

Bo'wer. n.f [from bough or branch, or from the ferb to loiv or 

bend. 1 • ... « 1 

1. An arbour; a Iheltercd place covered with green trees, twined 

and bent. 

But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raife Mufxus from his Lower. 

To Gods appealing, when I reach their low rs 
With loud complaints; they anfwer me 111 fliow’rs. II al.er. 

Refrdli’d, they wait them to the bow’r of (late. 

Where, circl’d with his peers, Atridcs fur. Pope. 

2. It feeins to fignify, in Spcnfcr, a blow; a llroke: lourrer , li. 
to fidl upon. 

His rawbonc arms, whofc mighty brawned bowers 
Were wont to rive fteel plates, and helmets hew. 

Were clean confum’d, and all his vital powers 
Decay’d. Spenfer's Fairy bzhicen, b. i. cant, viii . Jlanz. 41. 
Bo'wf.r. n.f. [from the bow of a (hip.] Anchors fo caded. See 
Bow. 

To Bo'wer. v. a. [from the noun.] To embower ; to inclofe. 
Thou didft bower the fpirit, 

In mortal paradife of fuch fweet flefli. 

Bo'wer y. adj. [from bower.] Full of bowers. 

Landfkips how gay the bow'ry grotto yields. 

Which thought creates, and lavifh fancy builds. 

Snatch’d through the verdant maze, the hurried eye 
Diftracted wanders : now the bowery walk 
Of covert clofe, where fcarce a (peck of day 
Falls on the lengthen’d gloom, protracted fwceps. Thomfon. 
To Bowge. See 'I’o Bouge. 

BOWL, n.f [buelin, Welch ; which fignifres, according to Ju- 
nius, any thing made of horn, as drinking cups anciently 
were. It is pronounced bole.] 

1. A veflcl to hold liquids, rather wide than deep; diftinguillied 
from a cup, which is rather deep than wide. 

Give me a bowl of wine ; 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit. 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Richard III. 
If a piece of iron be faftened on (he fide of a bozvl of water, 
a loadftorie, in a boat of cork, will prefently make into it. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. iii. 
The facred pr/efts, with ready knives, bereave 
The beads of life, and in full bowls receive 
The dreaming blood. Dryden' s JEneid. 

While the bright Sein, t’ exalt the foul. 

With fparkling plenty crowns the bowl. 

And wit and focial mirth infpires. Fenton to Lord Gower. 

2. The hollow part of anything. 

/r FI arC adowcd a lar 2 c fih'cr fpoon for the kitchen, let 
half the bowl of it be worn out with continual feraping. 

... , Swift's Directions to the Cook. 

3. A bafin, or fountain. 

But the main matter is fo to convey the water, as it never 
r clt!,er j n r the bowl or in the eiftern. Bacon's Effdys. 

k '■ " /• [ b»ule j Ir. It is pronounced as cow, howl.] A 
round mafs, which may be rolled along the ground. 

Like to a bow I upon a fubtle ground. 

I’ve tumbl’d pad the throw. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

How finely doft thou times and feafons fpin ! 

And make a twill checker’d with night and day ! 

Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in. 

As bowls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert 

Like him, who would lodge a bowl upon a precipice, either 
my p raife falls back, or (lays not on the top, but rowls over. 

u , Dryden s Juvenal ’, Dedication. 

may make a game at bowls in the fummer, and a game 

'll 'I! t t C W, - nttT ’ Denis’s liZs 

7 hough that piece of wood, which is now a bowl, may bt 
™^“ arC ’ yCt ’ ,f roU! ^ncfs be taken away, it is no logger 

To Bo wl. [ f rom the novui .] L * c *‘ 

J . 1 o play at bowds. 

2. I o throw bowls at any thing. 

a ’ } flad J 10 let quick i’ tli’ earth. 

And bowl'd to death with turnips. Merry IV nf TV, ,sr 

vlder STONES, n.f. Lumps or fragments of ftoncs or mar. 

ble, broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded bybcinirtnmKl 1 
and again by the aftion of die water ; whence thefr name 

or four pans of the 611 , called the/m*,jf„V/fo The^fo o’f t'K 
18 “ makc ,he “ Utarp or dofe to a 

BoVlinq- 


(s. 
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BOX 

fto'vviiNG-CREEN. n. f. [from bowl and green.] A 
of ground, kept fmooth for bowlers. 

A bowl equally poifed, and thrown upon a plain bowling- 
green, will run ncceflarily in a dire# line. Bentley. 

Bo wman, n.f [from bow and man.] An archer; he that (hoots 
with a bow. 

The whole city (hall flee, for the noife of the horfemen and 
bowmen. Jerem. iv. 29. 

Ec v. spRa 1 . ti. J, [from the low of the fliip.J This word is ge- 
ncrally fpelt boitfpi it ; which fee. 

I o Bo'wssen. v. a. [probably of the fame original with boufe, 
but found in no other pafiage.] To drench ; to foak. 

I lie water fell into a clofe walled plot ; upon this wall was 
the frantick perfoa fet, and from thence tumbled headlong in- 
to the pond ; where a ftrong fellow tolled him up and down, 
until the patient, by foregoing his ftrength, hadfomewhat for- 
got his fury : but if there appeared fmafl amendment, he was 
boiujfened again and again, while there remained in him any 
hope of life, for recovery. Ceirew’s Survey of Carnival. 

Bo wstring. n.f. [ from bow and firing.] The firing by which 
the bow is kept bent. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s bowjlring , and the little 
hangman dare not flioot at him. Sbakefp. Much ado about Noth. 

Sound will be conveyed to the car, by linking upon a bow- 
Jlring, it the horn of the bow be held to the ear. Bacon. 

Bo'wyer. n.f. [from bou'.] 

J . An archer ; one that ufes the bow. 

Call for vengeance from the bowyer king. Drydcn. 

2. One whofe trade is to make bows. 

BOX. n. f. [box, Saxon; buxus, Lat.] A tree. 

T. he characters are; The leaves are pennated,and evergreen; 
it hath male flowers, that are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruit, on the fame tree ; the fruit is lhaped like a por- 
ridge-pot inverted, and is divided into three cells, containing 
two feeds in each, which, when ripe, are call forth by the ela- 
fticity of the vcffcls. Th® fpecies are ; J . The box-tree. 2. 
I lie narrow-leaved box-tree. 3. Striped box. 4. The golden 
edged box-tree. 5. The dwarf box. 6. The dwarf ftriped box* 
7. I he frlver edged box. O11 Boxhill, near Darking in Sur- 
rey, were formerly many large trees of this kind ; but, of late 
years, their number is pretty much dccreafed ; yet fome re- 
main ol a confiderablc bignefs. The wood is very ufeful for 
engravers and mathematical inftrument-makers; being fohard, 
dole, and ponderous, as to link in water. Millar. 

Box, there are two forts of it ; the dwarf box, and a taller fort, 
that grows to a confiderable height. The dwarf box is very 
good for borders, and is eaflly kept in order, with one clipping 
in the year. It will increafc of flips fet in March, or about 
Bartholomew-tidc, and may be raifed of layers and fuckers, and 
will profper on the declivity of cold, dry, barren, chalky hills, 
where nothing elfe will grow. Mortimer. 

Box. n.f. [box. Sax. bufle. Germ.] 

I . A cafe made of wood, or other matter, to hold any thing. It 
is dillinguilhed from chef, as the lefs from the greater. It is 
fuppofed to have its name from the box wood. 

A perfeCl magnet, though but in an ivory' box, will, through 
the box, fend forth his embracing virtue to a beloved needle. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

About hisfhelvcs 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Sbakefp. Rom. and Jul. 

This head is to open a molt wide voracious mouth, which 
fhall take in letters and papers. There will be under it a box, 
of which the key will be kept in my cuftody, to receive fuch 
papers as are dropped into it. Addifon. Guard. N- 1 98. 

This cafket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 

1 . The cafe of the mar iners compafs. 

3. The chclt into which money given is put. 

So manj' more, fo every one was ufed, 

'That to give largely to the box refufed. Spcnfer. 

4. The feats in the playhoufc, where the ladies arc placed. 

’Tis left to you, the boxes and the pit 

Are fovercign judges of this fort of wit. 

She glares in bails, front boxes, and the ring, 

A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. 

To Box. v. a. [from tire noun.] To inclofe in a box. 

Box’d in a chair, the beau impatient fits, 

While fpouts run clatt’ring o’er the roof by fits. ozviji. 

BOX. n.f. [bock, a cheek, Welch.] A blow on the head given 
with the hand. 

For the box o’ th’ ear that the prince gave you, he gave it 
like a rude prince. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

If one fliould take my hand perforce, and give another a box 
on the car with it, the law puniflicth the other. 

Bramhall againfi Hobbes. 

There may happen concuflioris of the brain from a box on the 
car . IVifcman s Surgery. 

Olpliis, the fiflrerman, received a box on tire ear from I hef- 
tylis. Addifon. Spectator, N° 233. 

To Box. v. n. [from the noun.] To fight with the fill. 

The afs very fairly looked on, till they had boxed thcmfelvcs 
a-wcary, and then left them fairly in the lurch. L EJlrangc. 


Drydcn. 

Pope. 

Swift. 
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A leopard is like a cat; he boxes with his forefeet, as a nr 
doth her kitlins. , ca * 

The fighting with a man’s fliadow confifts in brandiE 
two flicks, loadcn with plugs of lead; this gives a man ^ 
the pleafure of boxing, without the blows. SptBat. N°, 

He hath had fix duels, and four and twenty bming matches" 
m defence of lm majefly’s title. J pe£le J 

To Box. v. a. To firiKe with the lift. 9 * 

Bo'xen. adj. [from box. J 

1 . Made of box. 

f he young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to de. 
fign upon tablets of boxen wood. Drydcn s Dvfv.-r», ' 

As lads and luffes flood around, 

To hear my boxen hautboy found. Gay’s PakaraU 

2. .Refembling box. J ' 

Her faded cheeks are chang’d to boxen hue, 
i And in her eyes the tears are ever new. Drydcn, 

Bo'xer. n.f [from box.] A man who fights with his fill. 
BOY. n.f. [bub. Germ, the etymology is not agreed on.] 

X . A male child ; not a girl. 

2. One in theftate of adolefcence ; older than an infant, yet not 
arrived at pubgrty or manhood. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childilhnds will move him more 

Than can our reafons. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Sometimes forgotten things, long call behind, 

Rufti forward in the brain, and come to mind: 

The nurfe’s legends arc for truths receiv’d, 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ’d. Drydcn. 

3. A word of contempt for young men, as noting their imma- 
turity. 

Men of worth and parts will not cafily admit the familiarity 
of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor. Locke. 

7 he pale bay fenator yet tingling Hands, 

And holds his breeches clofe with both his hands. Pope. 
To Boy. v.n. [from the noun.] 7 'o a£t apifhly, or like a boy. 

Anthony 

Shall be brought drunken forth, and I (hall fee 
Some fqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatnefs, 

I’ th’ pofture of a whore. Sbakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bo' v hood, n.f [from boy. ] The ftatc of a boy; the part of 
life in which we are boys. 

If you fliould look at him, in his boyhood, through the magni- 
fying end of a perfpedtive, and, in his manhood, through the 
other, it would be impoflible to fpy any difference ; the fame 
air, the fame ftrut. Swift. 

Bo'yish. adj. [from boy.] 

J . Belonging to a boy. 

I ran it through, e’en from my hoyijh days, 

To tli’ very moment that he bade me tell it. Sbakefp. Othello. 
2. Childilh ; trifling. 

This unheard faucinefs, and hoyijh troops. 

The king doth fmile at, and is well prepar’d 
To whip this dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms. Sb. K. John. 
Young men take up fome Englifli poet for their model, and 
imitate him, without knowing wherein he is defective, where 
he is boyijh and trifling. Drydcn. 

Bo'yishly. adv. [from boyijh.] Childiffily ; triflingly. 
Bo'yishness. n.f. [from boyijh.] Childiflinefs; trivialnefs. 
Bo'yism. n.f. [from boy.] Puerility; childiflinefs. 

He had complained he was farther off, by being fo near, and 
a thoufand fuch boyifms, which Chaucer rejected as below the 
fubjeit. Dryden’s Fab. Preface. 

Bp. An abbreviation of bifliop. 

BRA'BBLE. n.f. [brabbelcn, Dutch.] A clamorous contcft ; a 
fquabble; a broil. 

Here in the ffreets, defperatc in Ihame and ftate, 

In private brabble did we apprehend him. Sbakefp. T. Night. 
To Bra'bble. v. n. [from the noun.] To clamour; to con- 
tcft noifily. 

Bra'ebler. n.f. [from brabble .] A clamorous, quarrelfome, 
noily fellow. 

To BRACE, v. a. [embraffer, Fr.] 
j. To bind ; to tie clofe with bandages. 

The women of China, by bracing and binding them from 
their infancy, have very little feet. Locke. 

2. To intend; to make ten fe ; to drain up. 

7’hc tympanum is not capable of tenfion that way, in fuch 
a manner as a drum is braced. Holder’s Elements tf Speech. 

The diminution of the force of the preflureof the external 
air, in bracing the fibres, muft create a debility in mufcular 
motion. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Brace, n.f. [from the verb.] 

X . Cinfture ; bandage. 

That which holds any thing tight. _ . 

The little bone, of the ear-dr. im do the fame office in drain- 
ing and relaxing it, as the braces of the war drum do in that. 

Derbasds Phyftco-Theclcgj. 
Brace, [in arcbite&ure.] Is a piece ot timber framed in 
with bevil joints, ufed to keep the building from fwtrvmg ci 
therway. Builder’s . 0 *. 

Bracks, [a fea term.] Ropes belonging to all the yards, cx 
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two ‘ ,a '- s { ™£ through which the rope called the brace is 
The braces ferve to fquareand traverfc die yards^ 

5 . Braces of a coach. Thick {traps of leather on which it 
hangs. 

t Brace!" [in printing.] A crooked line inclofing a paffage, 
'' ^tch ought to be taken together, and not feparately , as m .1 

Charge Venus to command her fon. 

Wherever clfe fhe lets him rove. 

To Ihun my houfe, and field, and grove ; 

Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. 

S. Warlike preparation ; from bracing tire armour ; 
circled for the battle. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile queftion beaf it ; 

For that it Hands not in fuch warlike brace. 

But altogether lacks th’ abilities 

That Rhodes is drefs’d in. Sbakefp. Othello. 

0 Tenfion; tightnefs. , . 

The mod frequent caufc of deafnefs is the laxnefs of the 
tympanum, when it has loft its brace or tenfion. Holder. 

Brace, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] . . . . 

A pair ; a couple. It is not braces, but brace, in the plural. 
Down from a hill the hearts that reign in woods, 

Firft hunter then, purlu’d a gentle brace, . 

Goodlieft of all the foreft, hart and hind. Par. Lofl, b. xi. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy lair. 

And tali as flags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair. 

Drydcn' s Fables. 

It is ufed generally in converfation as a fportfman’s word. 

He is faid, this fummer, to have ftiot with his own hands 
fifty brace of pheafants. Addifon. Freeholder, N° 36. 

3. It is applied to men in contempt. 

But you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 

I here could pluck his highnefs’ frown upon you. Sb. Tcmpcfl. 
Bra'celet. n.f. [bracelet, Fr.] 

1. An ornament for the arms. 

Both his hands were cut off, being known to have worn 
bracelets of gold about his wrifts. Sir J. Hayward. 

Tic about our tawny wrifts 

Bracelets of the fairy twills. Bert. Johnfon’s Fairy Prince. 
A very ingenious lady ufed to wear, in rings and bracelets, 
ftorc of thole gems. Boyle. 

2. A piece of defenfive armour for the arm. 

Bra'cer. n f. [from brace.] A cinclure ; a bandage. 

When they affect the belly, they may be reftrained by a 
bracer, without much trouble. IVifcman' s Surgery. 

Brach. n.f. [braque, Fr.] A bitch hound. 

7 ’ruth’s a dog mull to kennel ; he muft be whipped out, 
when the lady brach may Hand by the fire, and ftink. Sbakefp. 
BRA'cHtAL. adj. [from brachium , an arm, Lat.] Belonging to 
the arm. 

Brachy'craphy. n.f. [£faxv\, fhort, and yefQ*, to write.] 
The art or practice of writing in a fhort compafs. 

All the certainty of thofe high pretenders, bating what they 
havp of the firft principles, and the word of God, may be cir- 
cuntfcribed by as fmall a circle as the creed, when brachygraphy 
had confined it within the compafs of a penny. Glanvil/e. 
Erack. n.f. [from break.] A breach; a broken part. 

The place was but weak, and the bracks fair ; but the defen- 
dants, by refolution, fupplied all the defe£ls. Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with what is taught in the 
fchools, and if they find in theirs many bracks and Ihort ends, 
which cannot be fpun into an even piece, and, in mine, a fair 
coherence throughout, I (hall promife myfelf an acquiefccnce. 

Digby on the Soul,. Dedicat. 
Bra'cket. n.f A piece of wood fixed for the fupport of fome- 
thing. 

Let your fhelves be laid upon brackets, being about two feet 
wide, and edged with a fmall lath. Mortimer. 

BRACKISH, adj. [brad, Dutch.] Salt; fomewhat fait : it is 
ufed particularly of the water of the fea. 

Pits upon the fea Ihore turn into frelh water, by percolation 
of the fait through the fand : ‘but it is farther noted, after a time, 
the water in fuch pits will become brackijh again. Bacon. 

When I had gain’d the brow and top, 


A lake of brackijh waters on the ground, 

iff 


Herbert. 


Was all I found. 

The wife contriver, on his end intent. 

Mix’d them with fait, and feafon’d all the fea. 

What other caufe could this effect produce ? 

I’he brackijh tinSure through the main diffufe ? Blackmore 
Bra ckishness. „.y; [from brackijh.] Saltnefs.* 

AU the artificial (trainings, hitherto difeovered, leave a brack- 
ijbnef in fait water, tint makes it unfit for animal ufes. 
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Brad. n.f. A fort of nail to floor rooms with. They are about 
the fize of a tenpenny nail, but have not their hca s m....- v k , 
a fliouldcr over their drank, as other nails, but arc mjde P\^> 
thick towards the upper end, that the very top mav be dmen 
into, and buried in the board they nail down ; fo that the tops 
of thefe brads will not catch the thrums of the mops, when the 
floor is walhing. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercijes. 

To BRAG. v. n. [Iraggcrcn, Dutch.] 

1. To boaft; to difplay oftentatioufly ; to tell boaflfnl Hones. 

Thou coward !' art thou bragging to the f.ars . 

Telling the bufhes that thou look’d lor wars, 

And wilt not conic ? Sbakefp. Mtdfum. Nights Dream. 
Mark me, with what violence flie firft loved the Moor, but 
for bragging, and telling her faiuaftical lies. Shakejp. Othc.lo. 
In bragging out fome of their private tenets, as if they were 

the received eftabliflied doflrinc of the church of England. 

Sander fans Pax Ecclefi a. 

7’hc rebels were grown fo ftrong there, that they intended 
then, as they already bragged, to come over, and make this the 
feat of war. Clarendon. 

Mrs. Bull’s condition was looked upon as defperate by all the 
men of art; but there were thofe that bragged they had an in- 
fallible ointment. Arbuthnot’ s Hift. of j. Bud. 

2. It has of before the thing boafted. 

Knowledge being the^onl v thing whereof we poor old men 
Can brag, we cannot make it known but by utterance. Sidney. 

Verona brags of him. 

To be a virtuous and well govern’d youth. Sbakefp. 

Ev’ry bufy little fcribbler now, 

Swells with the praifes which he gives himfelf. 

And taking fandluary in the croud. 

Brags of his impudence, and fcorns to mend. Rofcommcn. 

3. On is ufed, but improperly. 

Yet lo ! in me what authors have to brag on. 

Reduc’d at laftto hifs in my own dragon. Pope's Dur.tiad. 

Brag. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A boaft ; a proud expreflion. 

A kind of conqueft 

Caefar made here ; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and faw, and overcame. Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

It was fuch a new thing for the Spaniards to receive fo little 
hurt, upon dealing with the Englilh, as Avellaneda made great 
brags of it, for no greater matter than the waiting upon the 
Englilh afar off. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

2. The thing boafted. 

Beauty is nature’s brag, and muft be fhewn 
In courts, at feafts, and high folemnitics. 

Where mod may wonder. Milton. 

Braggado cio, n. f. [from brag.] A puffing, fwelling, boaft- 
ing fellow. 

The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the mafque of 
men of honour ; but thefe braggadocios are cafy to be detected. 

L’Efirange. 

By the plot, you may guefs much of the characters of the per- 
fons ; a braggadocio captain, a parafitc, and a lady of pleafure. 

Drydcn. 

Bra'ggart. adj. [from brag.] Boaftful ; vainly oftentatious. 

Shall I, none’s Have, Of high-born or rais’d men 
Fear frowns ; and my miftrels, truth, betray thee 
To th’ huffing, braggart , puft nobility ? Donne: 

Bra'ggart. n. J. [from brag . ] A boafter. 

Who knows himfelf a braggart. 

Let him fear this ; for it will come to pafs, 

That every braggart (hall be found an afs. 

Sbakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Bra'gger. n.f [from brag.] A boafter; an oftentatious 
fellow. 

Such as have had opportunity to found thefe braggers tho- 
roughly, by having fonictimes endured the penante of their lot- 
tifh company, have found them; in converfe, empty and in- 

D fl P ld - South. 

Bra gless. adj. [from brag.] Without a boaft ; without ollui- 
tation. 

The bruit is, He&or’s flain, and by Achilles. 

T If is fo, braglefs let it be. 

Great Hc-iftor was as good a man as he. Shah. Tr. andCreff. 

Bracly. adv. [from brag.] Finely; fo as it may be brao-ged. 

Seed not thilk hawthorn ftud, 

I low brag/y it begins to bud, 

And utter his tender head ? 

I lora new calleth f rth each flower. 

And bids make ready Maia’s bower. Spenfer’s Pad. 

To BRAID, v. a. [bj-.aiban, Saxon.] To weave together. 

• Clofe the ferpent fly, 

Infinuating, wove with gordian twine 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded. Milton's Par. Lofl, b iv / 74.- 
Ofier wands, lying loofely, may each of them bfeeaffly difl 
fouated from the reft ; but when braided into a balk et, they 
cohere ftrongly. R ■’ 

A ribband did the braided treffes bind, 

The reft was loofe, and wanton’d in the wind. 
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Since in braided gold her foot is bound, 

And a long trailing mantcau fvveeps the ground, 

Her (hoc difdains the ftreet. Gays Trivia. 

Braid, n.f. [from the verb.] A texture ; a knot, or compli- 
cation of fomething woven together. 

Liften where thou art fitting. 

Under the glofiy, cool, tranfluccnt wave, 

In twifted braids of lillies knitting 

The loofe train of thy amber-dropping hair. Adi It on, 

"No longer (hall thy comely traces break 
In flowing ringlets on thy fnowy neck. 

Or fit behind thy head, an ample round. 

In graceful braids , with various ribbon bound. Prior. 

Braid, adj. [To bredc, in Chaucer , is to deceive.] An old word, 
which feems to fignifv deceitful. 

Since b renchmen are fo braid , 

Marry ’em that will. I’ll live and die a maid. 

Skakcjp. AiT s well that ends well. 
Brails, n.f. [Sea term.] Small ropes reeved through blocks, 
which are feized on either fide the ties, a little off upon the 
yard ; fo that they come down before the fails of a (hip, and 
are faffened at the fkirt of the fail to the crengles. Their ufc is, 
when the fail is furled acrofs, to hale up its bunt, that it may 
the more readily be taken up or let fall. Harris. 

BRAIN, n.f. [bjiaijen, Sax. breyne, Dutch.] 

1 . That collection of vcfl’els and organs in the head, from which 
fenfe and motion arife. 

The brain is divided into cerebrum and cerebellum. Cerebrum 
is that part of the brain , which poffeffes all the upper and fore- 
part of the cranium , being feparated from the cerebellum by the 
fccond procefs of the dura mater , under which the cerebellum is 
fituated. The fubftance of the brain is diftinguifhed into outer 
and inner ; the former is called corticalis , cinerea , ox glandule fa ; 
the latter, mcdullaris , alba , or nervea. Chefclden. 

If I be ferved fuch another trick. I’ll have my brams ta’en 
out, and buttered, and give them to a dog for a new year’s gift. 

Shakcfp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
That man proportionably hath the larged: brain, I did, I con- 
fefs, fomewhat doubt, and conceived it might have failed in 
birds, efpccially fuch as having little bodies, have yet large cra- 
nks, and feem to contain much brain, as fnipes and woodcocks; 
but, upon trial, I find it very true. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

2. That part in which the underflanding is placed ; therefore ta- 
ken for the underflanding. 

The force they are under is a real force, and that of their 
fate but an imaginary conceived one ; the one but in their 
brains, the other on their (boulders. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

A man is fiift a geometrician in his brain, before he be fuch 
in his hand. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. Sometimes the affcclions. 

My fon Edgar ! had he a hand to write this, a heart and 
brain to breed it in ? Shake/p. King Lear. 

To Brain, v. a. [from the noun.] To dafli out the brains; 
to kill by beating out the brains. 

Why, as I told thee, ’tis acuftom with him i’ th’ afternoon 
to deep ; there thou may’ft brain him. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

Outlaws of nature. 

Fit to be (hot and brain'd, without a procefs. 

To flop infection ; that’s their proper death. Dry den. 

Next feiz’d two wretches more, and headlong caft, 
Brain'd on the rock, his fecond dire repaft. Pope's Odyjfey. 
Bra'inish. adj. [horn brain.] Hotheaded; furious; as, cere- 
brofus in Latin. 

In his lawlefs fit. 

Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir. 

He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat ! 

And, in his brainijh apprehenfion, kills 
The unfeen good old man. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bra'ini.ess. adj. [from brain.] Silly; thougbtlefs; witlefs. 
Some brain lefs men have, by great travel and labour, brought 
to oafs, that the church is now afhamed of nothing more than 
of faints. Hooker, b. v. § 20. 

If the dull bramlefs Ajax come fafe oft, 

We’ll -drefs him up in voices. Shakefp. Troilus andCrejftda. 

The brainlefs (tripling, who, expell’d the town. 

Damn’d the ftiff college, and pedantick gown, 

Aw’d by thy name, is dumb. Ticket/. 

Bra'inpan. n.f [from brain and pan.] The (kull containing 

the thofe hugc be] | ows ; n his hands, he blows 

New fire into my" head : my brainpan glows. Dryden. 

Bra'insick. adj. [from brain zn&ftck.] Dileafed in the under- 
flanding; addleheadcd; giddy; thoughdefs. 

Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 

Bccaufe Caffandra’s mad ; her brainftek raptures 
Cannot diftafte the goodnefs of a quarrel. Trains andLreJJ. 
They were brainftek men, who could neither endure me go- 
vernment of their king, nor yet thankfully receive the authours 
of their deliverance. Kml.cs s Hfory ofthe Turks. 

Bra'insickly. adv. [from brainftek.] Weakly ; headily. 
Why, worthy thane, 

You do unbend your noble ftrength to think 

So brainfckly of things. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
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^ R nTs NSICKN>ESS ' " J [fr°m brainftek.] Indifcrction ; gljj:. 

Brait. n.f A term ufed by jewellers for a rough diamond. 7) 

Brake. 1 he preterite of break. 

He thought it fufficient to correct the multitude with (haro 

oTvll *“* brake OUt into this chole rick fpccch. Knolles's lli/l 

BRAKE, n.f. [of uncertain etymology'.] A diicket of brim! 
bles, or of thorns. 

A dog of this town ufed daily to fetch meat, and to carry 
the fame unto a blind maftiff, that lay in a brake without the 
town. , Carevfs Survey of Cornual. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perfon ; let me fay, 

5 Eh but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue mull go dirough. ~ Shakefp. HenryV HI. 

In every bufli and brake, where hap may find 
The ferpent fleeping. Milton's’ Par. Loft , l. i x . /. ,(j Ci 

I ull litde thought of him the gentle knight, 

Who, flying death, had there conceal’d his flight; ( 
In brakes and brambles hid, and dimming mortal fight. ) 

_ „ Dryden s Fables. 

Brake, n.f. 

1 . An inftrument for drefllng hemp or flax. 

2. The handle of a (hip’s pump. 

3. A baker’s kneading trough. 

4. A (harp bit or fnaffie for horfes. Did. 

Bra'ky. adj. [from brake.] Thorny; prickly; rough. 

Redeem arts from their rough and braky feats, where they lie 
hid and overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open light, where 
they may take the eye, and may be taken by the hand. 

Ben. fohj fan's Difcovcry. 

BRAMBLE, n.f. [bpemlay, Sax. ruins, Lat.] 

1. This plant hath a flower confiding of five leaves, which arc 

placed circularly, and expand in form of a rofc ; the flower-cup 
is divided into five parts, containing many (lamina, or chives, 
in the bofom of the flower ; in the centre of which rifes the 
pointal, which afterwards becomes the fruit, confiding of many 
protuberances, and full of juice. The fpecies are; 1. The 
common bramble, or blackberry bufh. 2. The dewberry buflt, 
or leffer bramble. 3. The common greater bramble bufli, with 
white fruit. 4. The greater bramble bufli, with a beautiful 
driped leaf. 5. The rafpberry bufh,' or hindherry. 6. The 
rafpberry bufli, with white fruit. 7. The rafpberry bu(h,with 
late red fruit. 8. The rafpberry bufh, without thorns, g. The 
Virginian rafpberry bufli, with black fruit. The firfl and fe- 
cond forts are very common in hedges, and upon dry banks, 
in mod parts of England, and arc rarely cultivated in gardens. 
The third fort was found by Mr. Jacob Bobart in a hedge, not 
far from Oxford. The fourth fort is a variety of the common 
bramble, differing therefrom only in having ftriped leaves. The 
rafpberry bufh is alfo very common in divers woods, in the nor- 
thern counties of England ; but is cultivated in all curious gar- 
dens, for the fake of its fruit. All thefe plants arc eafily pro- 
pagated by fuckers, which they fend from the roots in great 
plenty. The belt time to take them off, and tranfplant them, 
is in October. Millar. 

2. It is taken, in popular language, for any rough prickly flirub. 

The bufh my bed, the bramble was my bow’r. 

The woods can witnefs many a woful (lore. Spenfcr's Paf. 
There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
plants with carving Rofalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies 011 brambles ; all, forfooth, deifying the 
name of Rofalind. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Content with food, which nature freely bred. 

On wildings and on ftrawbcrrics they fed : 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the red. 

And falling acorns furniflvd out a feafl. Dryden's Ovid. 

Thy younglings. Cuddy, are but juft awake, 

No thruftles (hrill the bramble bufh forfake. Gay's Paft. 

Bra'mbling. n.f. A bird, called alfo a mountain chaffinch. DiA. 

BRAN. n.f. \brtnna, Ital.] The hufles of corn ground ; thcrc- 
fufe of the fieve. 

From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

The citizens were driven to great diftrefs for want of vic- 
tuals ; bread they made of the coarfeft bran, moulded in cloaths ; 
for otherwife it would not cleave together. Hayward. 

In the fifting of fourteen years of power and favour, all that 
came out, could not be pure meal, but muft have, among it, 
certain mixture of padar and bran, in this lower age of hum 111 
fragility. 

I cannot bolt this matter- to the Iran, ( . 

As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden s a 

Then water him, and, drinking what he can, ^ 
Encourage him to third again with bran. Dryden s r irgi • 


Bough. 


BRANCH, n.f. [branebe, Fr.] , 

1. The (hoot of a tree from one of the main boughs, aee 

;h. . , 

Why grow the branches, when the root is gone t 
Why wither not the leaves that want their lap? 

2. Any member or part of the whole; any diftinct article, ) 

fe£tion or fubdivifion. - y our 
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Your oaths are paft, and now fubferibe your names, 

That his own hand may ftrikc his honour down, 

That violates the fmalleft Wc^hernn. ^ ^ ^ 

The belief of this was of fpecial importance, to confirm our 
, r ijf e ^ which fo many branches of chriftian 

Hammond's Fundanientals. 

‘ In the fcveral branches of jufticc and charity, comprehended 
jn thofe general rules, of loving our neighbour as omfelvcs 
a „d of doing to others as we would have them do to us, thcre 
is nothin-' but what is mod fit and reafonable. T that for.. 

This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, according 
to the nature of the various branches of it. 1 & 

n Any part that (hoots out from the reft. . 

And fix branches (hall come out of the fides of it ; three 
branches of the candleftick out of the one fide, and three 
branches of the candleftick out of the other fide. Exod. xxv. 32. 

His blood, which difperfeth itfelf by the branches of veins, 
may be rcfembled to waters carried by brooks. Raleigh s Hf. 

а. A fmallcr river running into, or proceeding from a larger. 

If, from a main river, any branch be feparated and divided, 
then, where that branch doth firfl bound itfelf with new banks, 
there is that part of the river where the branch forfaketh the 
main ftresm, called the head of the river. Raleigh's Hifory. 
c. Any part of a family defeending in a collateral line. 

His father, a younger branch of the ancient flock planted in 
Somcrfcrfhire, took to wife the widow. Carew s Survey. 

б. The offspring; the defendant. 

Great Anthony ! Spain’s well-befeeming pride, 

Thou mighty branch of einperours and kings ! Craft. 'aw. 

n. The antlers or (hoots of a (lag’s horn. 

8. The branches of a bridle arc two pieces of bended iron, that 

bear the bir-mouth, the chains, and the curb, in the interval be- 
tween the one and tiie other. Farrier' s DiA. 

9. [In architc&urc.] The arches of Gothick vaults; which arches 

tranfverfing from one angle to another, diagonal ways, form a 
crofs between the other arches, which make the fides of the 
fquare, of which the arches are diagonals. Harris. 

To Branch, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. Tofpread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, and there 
rooted betwixt them fuch an affection, which cannot choofe 
but branch now. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

The caufe of fcattering the boughs, is the hafty breaking 
forth of the fap; and therefore tliofe trees rife not in a body 
of any height, but branch near the ground. The caufe of die 
Pyramis, is the keeping in of die fap, long before it branch, 
and the fpending of it, when it beginneth to branch by equal 
degrees. Bacon's Natural Hf. N° 588. 

Plant it round with (hade 

Of laurel, ever-green, and branching plain. Milt. AgonifcSt 
Straight as a line in beauteous order flood. 

Of oaks unfhorn a venerable wood ; 

Frefli was the grafs beneath, and ev’ry tree 
At diftancc planted, in a due degree. 

Their branching arms in air, with equal fpace, 

Stretch’d to their neighbours with a long embrace. Dryden. 

One fees her thighs transform’d, another views 
Her arms (hot out, and branching into boughs. Addifon. Ovid. 

2. To fpread into feparate and diftinft parts and fubdivifions. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range of Appenines 
that paffes through the body of it, branch out, on all fides, into 
feveral different divifions. Addifon on Italy. 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, what it is we 
are confidering, that would beft inftrudt us when we (hould, 
or (hould not, branch into farther diflindlions. Locke. 

3. To fpeak diffiifively, or with the diftindtion of the parts of a 
difeourfe. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long diflertation 
upon the edging of a petticoat. Spectator, N° 247. 

4. To have horns (hooting out into antlers. 

The fwift (lag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton's Par. Loft, b. vii. /. 470. 
To Branch, v. a. • tt • 

1. To divide as into branches. 

The fpirit of things animate are all continued within tliem- 
felves, and are branched in canals, as blood is ; and the fpirits 
have not only branches, but certain cells or feats, where the 
principal fpir.ts do refide. Bacon's Natural Hf. 

2. 1 o adorn with needlework, reprefenting flowers and fprigs. 

in robe of lily white (he was array’d. 

That from her (houlder to her heel down rau<*ht. 

The train whereof loofe far behind her ftray’d^ 

Branch'd with gold and pearl, moft richly wrought. 

Branch cp esc / Spenfefts Fairy §>ueen, b. ii. cant. g. 
DRANCHjm. n.f. [from branch.] 

1 • One that (hoots out into branches. 

If their child be not fuch a fpeedy fpreader and brancher, like 

Ulctul and more fober fruit than the other. /ft- 

2. In falconry, a young hawk, [branchier, Fr.] 

e» arge my difeourfe to the obfervation of the cires, the 
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Irmthr. and the two forts of toners. T'lZXjV'’' 

Bra'nchiness. n. f [from branchy.] Fulncfsof b.anches. 
Branchless, adj. [from branch.] 

1. Without (boots or boughs. 

2. Without any valuable produft ; naked. 

If I lofe mine honour, 

I lofe myfelf ; better I were not yours, - 

Than yours fo branchlefs. Shakejp. Antony and Cteopa.ra. 
Bra'nchy. adj. [from branch.] Full of branches ; fpreadingi 
Trees on trees o’erthrown. 

Fall crackling round him, and the forefts^ groan ; 

Sudden full twenty on the plain arc (trow’d. 

And lopp’d, and lighten’d of their branchy load. rape. 

What carriage gan bear away all the various, rude, and un 
wieldy loppings of a branchy tree at once l ’> att: - 

BRAND, n.f [bpanb, Saxon. J 

1. A flick lighted, or fit to be lighted in the fire. 

Have I caught thee ? 

He that parts us (hall bring a "brand from heav’n, 

And fire us hence. Shakefp. King Lear, 

Take it, (he faid, and when your needs require. 

This little brand will ferve to light vour fire. Dryden's Fab. 

If, with double diligence they labour to retrieve the hours 
they have loft, they (hall be Caved ; though this is a fervice of 
great difficulty, and like a brand plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 

2. A fword, in old language. [ braudar , Runick.] 

They looking back, all the caftern fide beheld 
Of paradife, fo late their happy feat ! 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and firy arms. 

Milton's Paradife Lof, l. xii. /. 643* 

3. A thunderbolt. 

The lire omnipotent prepares the brand \ 

By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand ; 

Then flaming hurls it. Granville. 

4. A mark made by turning a criminal with a hot iron, to note 
him as infamous. 

Clerks convict (hould be burned in the hand, both becaufe 
they might tafte of fome corporal punilhment, and that they 
might carry a brand of infamy. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

The rules of good and evil are inverted, and a brand of in- 
famy paffes for a badge of honour. L'Ef range. 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand. 

And rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden's Macfteckno. 
To Brand, v. a. \branden , Dutch.] To mark with a brand, 
or note of infamy. 

Have I liv’d thus long a wife, a true one. 

Never yet branded with fufpicion ? Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
The king was after branded, by Perkin’s proclamation, for 
an execrable breaker of the rights of holy church. Bacon. 
Brand not their aftions with fo foul a name ; 

Pitv, at lead, what we arc forc’d to blame. Dryden. 

Ha ! dare not for thy life, I charge thcc, dare not 
T o brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince. Rowe t 

Our Punick faith 

Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. Addifon' s Cato. 

The fpreader of the pardons anfwered him an eafier way, by 
branding him with herefy. Atterbury. 

Bra'ndgoose. n. f. A kind of wild fowl, lefs than a common 
goofe, having its brenft and wings of a dark colour. Di£i. 
To Bra'ndish. v. a. [from brand, a fword.] 

1 . To wave, or (hake, or flourifli, as a weapon. 

Brave Macbeth, 

Difdaining fortune, with his brand fid fled. 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his paffage. 

He faid, and brandijhing at once his blade. 

With eager pace purfu’d the flaming (hade. 

Let me march their leader, not their prince ; 

And, at the head of your renown’d Cydonians, 

Brandijh this fam’d fword. Smith's Pbcedr. andHippol. 

2. To play with; toflouriih. 

, H j-r: h ° f mploy 111 the force of his reafon, only in 
brandijhing of fyllogifms, will difeover very little. Locke 

Bra ndling. n. f. The name for a particular worm. 

The dew-worm, which fome alfo call the lob-worm, and 
the brandling arc the chief. • Walton's Angler. 

Bra ndi . n. f [contracled from brandewine , or burnt wine.] A 
ftrong liquour diftilkd from wine. J 

If he travels the country, and lodgeth at inns, every dram of 
brandy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth his chara&er. 

t, . / . Swift's Directions to the Footman 

Bra ndy-wine. The fame with brandy. 

It has been a common faying, A hair of the fame dog; and 

RR A'Nr r i at Lra r nd >'-‘ u ’ ,ne ,s a common relief to fuch. Wifanan. 
ERANGLE. n.f. [uncertainly derived.] Squabble; wrangle 
The payment of tythes in this kingdom, is fubjetf to mfny 
Us, and other difficulties, not only from paoifts 

“It?”""’ bu ' eV ' n from th ° fc »1>° Pr=« ilicmfclves pro- 

Swift. 

To wrangle; to 


teftants. 

To Bra'ncle. v. n: [from the noun.] 
fquabble. J 


When polite converfing (hall be improved, companv will be 
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no longer pcftered with dull ftory-tcllcrs, nor brangling dif- 
puters. Swift's Introducl. to genteel Converfation. 

Br AS LEM ENT . n. f [from Ir angle.] The fame with hr angle. 

Brank. n.f Buckwheat, or brank, is a grain very ufeful and 
advantageous in dry barren lands. Mortimer. 

Bra'nny. adj. [from bran.] Having the appearance of bran. 

It became ferpiginous, and was, when 1 faw it, covered with 
white branny feales. Wifanan. 

Bra'sier. n.f [from brafs.] 

1. A manufacturer that works in brafs. 

There is a fellow fomewhat near the door, he fhould be a 
brafier by his face. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Brafiers that turn andirons, pots, kettles, tsV. have their lathe 
made different from the common turners lathe. Moxon. 

2. A pan to hold coals, [probably from embraftr , Fr.] 

It is thought they had no chimneys, but were warmed with 
coals on brafiers. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Br asi'l. ) n. f An American wood, commonly fuppofed to have 

Brazi'l. 5 been thus denominated, becaufe firft brought from 
Brafil: though Huet (hews it had been known by that name, 
many years before the difeovery of that country ; and the beft 
fort comes from Fernambuc. The tree ordinarily grows in dry 
barren rocky places, is very thick and large, ufually crooked 
and knotty ; its flowers, which are of a beautiful red, exhale 
an agreeable fmell, which ftrengthens the brain. The bark is 
fo thick, that when the trunk is peeled, which might before be 
equal in circumference to the body of a man, it is reduced to 
that of his leg. The wood is heavy, and fo dry, that it fcarce 
railes any fmoke. It is ufed by turners, and takes a good polilh; 
but chiefly in dying, though it gives but a fpurious red. Cbamb. 

BRASS, n.f [bpay, Sax. pres., Welch.] 

i. A yellow metal, made by mixing copper with lapis calaminaris. 
It is ufed, in popular language, for any kind of metal in which 
copper has a part. 

Brafs is made of copper and calaminaris. Bacon. 

Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shakejp. Henry VIII. 

Let others mold the running mafs 
Of metals, and inform die breathing brafs. Dryelen. 

7 . Impudence, 

Rra'ssiness. n.f. [from braffy . ] An appearance like brafs; 
fome quality of brafs. 

Bra'ssy. adj. [from brafs.] 

I. Partaking of brafs. 

The part in which they lie, is near black, with fome fparks 
of a braffy pyrites in it. Woodward. 

1. Hard as brafs. <• 

Lodes, 

Enough to prefs a royal merchant down. 

And pluck commiferation of his (late 

From braffy bofoms, and rough hearts of flint. Shaktfp. 

3. Impudent 

Brast. particip. adj. [from burjl.] Burft ; broken. 

There creature never pafr. 

That back returned without heavenly grace. 

But dreadful furies which their chains have brajl. 

And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men agaff. 

Fairy ffhiceu, b. v. c. v.flanz. ?r. 

Brat. n.f. [Its etymology is uncertain ; bpare, in Saxon, fig- 
nifies a blanket j from which, perhaps, die modern fignifica- 
tion may have come.] 

«. A child, fo called in contempt. 

He leads them like a thing 
Made by fome other deity than nature, 

That Ihapes man better ; and diey follow him, 

Again!! us brats, with no lefs confidence. 

Than boys purfuing fummer butterflies. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

This brat is none of mine : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dame. 

Commit them to the fire. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

The friends, that got the brats, were poifon’d too ; 

In this fad cafe what could our vermin do? Rofcmmon. 
Jupiter fummoned all the birds and beafts before him, with 
their brats and little ones, to fee which of them had the pret- 
tied children. L'Ejirange. 

I (hall live to fee the invifible lady, to whom I was obliged, 
and whom I never beheld, fince (he was a brat in hanging- 
fleeves. Swift. 

I give command to kill or fave. 

Can grant ten thoufand pounds a year, 

And make a beggar’s brat a peer. Swift . 

2. The progeny ; the offspring. 

The two late confpiracics were the brats and offspring of 
two contrary factions. South. 

Brava'do. n.f. [from bravada. Span.] A boaft; a brag. 

Spain, to make good the bravado. 

Names it the invincible armado. Anonymous. 

BRAVE, adj. [brave, Fr.] 

j. Courageous; daring; bold; generous; high-fpirited. 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe, that his ge- 
nius, which otherways -was brave and confident, was, in the 
prefence of Odtavius Ctefar, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 
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I com armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows your brave heart victorious as your eves. 

Cahant; having a noble mien ; lofty; graceful. 

1 11 prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with a braver grace. 

Magnificent; grand. 

Rings put upon his fingers, 

And brave attendants near him, when he wakes • 

Would not the beggar then forget himfelf ? 

But vvhofoe’er it was nature defign’d 
Firft a brave place, and then as brave a mind. p . 
Excellent; noble; it is an indeterminate word, ufed W ’ 
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Let not old age difgrace my high defire, 

O heavenly foul, in human (hape contain’d; 

Old wood inflam’d doth yield the bravefl fire. 

When younger doth in fmoke his virtue fpend. 

It there be iron-ore, and mills, iron is a brave commodi^ 
where wood aboundeth. ^ v 

If a ftatefman has not this fcience, he mufl be fubjeft tcT 
braver man than himfelf, whofe province it is to diredt all k\ 
actions to this end. Digly on the Soul, Dedication 

Brave, n.f. [brave, Fr.] "* 

1. A liedtor ; a man daring beyond decency or diferetion. 

Hot braves , like thee, may fight, but know not well 
To manage this, the kill great flake. Dryden 

Morat’s too infolent, too much a brave. 

His courage to his envy is a Have. Dryden's Aurairz 

2. A boaft ; a challenge ; a defiance. & ' 

I here end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace ; 

We grant thou c.uift outfcold us. ' Shakejp. Sing John. 
To Brave, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . I o defy ; to challenge ; to fet at defiance. 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shakefp. OthiUo. 

My nobles leave me, and my (late is brav'd, 

Ev’n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. 

The ills of love, not thole of fate I fear ; 

Thefe I can brave, but thofe I cannot bear. 

Like a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
T he raging temped, and the rifing waves. Dryden's iEneid. 

2. To carry a boalting appearance of. 

Both particular perfons and factions are apt enough to flatter 
themfelves, or, at lead, to brave that which they believe not. 

Bacon’s EJfays, N 16. 

Bra'vely. adv. [from brave.] In a brave manner; courage- 
oufly ; gallantly ; (plena idly. 

Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. Bacon. 
No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 

. The Trojan hero did affright. 

Who bravely twice renew’d the fight. 

Your valour bravely did th’ aflault fuftain. 

And fill’d the moats and ditches with the flain. 

Bra'ver y. n.f [from brave.] 
j. Courage; magnanimity ; gencrofity; gallantry. 

Certainly it denotes no great bravery of mind, to do that 
out of a defirc of fame, which we could not be prompted to 
by a generous paflion for the glory of him that made us. 

Spectator, N° 255. 

Juba, to all the bravery of a hero. 

Adds foftefr love, and more than female fweetnefs. Addifon. 

2 . Splendour; magnificence. 

Where all the bravery that eye may fee, 

And all the happinefs that heart defire, 

Is to be found. Spenfer’s Hubbrrd’ s Tele. 

3. Show ; oftentation. 

Let princes ehoofe minifters more fenfible of duty than of 
rifing, and fuch as love bufinefs rather upon confcicuce than 
upon bravery. Bacon's EJfays, N 3 3 "* 

4. Bravado ; boaft. 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery, ufc las 
tongue to her difgrace, which lately had lung fonnets of her 
praifes. kidneys Arcadia. 

For a bravery upon this occafion of power, they crowned 
their new king in the cathedral church of Dublin. Bacon. 

There are thofe that make it a point of bravesy, to bid de- 
fiance to the oracles of divine revelation. L’Ejhange. 

Bra'vo. n.f. [bravo, Ital.] A man who murders for hire. 

For boldnefs, like the bravocs and banditti, is fcldom employ 
ed, but upon defperatc ferviccs. Government of the Ton gut. 

No bravocs here profefs the bloody trade, ? 

Nor is the church the murd’rer’s refuge made. Gay s Trivia. 
To BRAWL, v. n. [brouiller, or /mauler, Fr.] 

1 . To quarrel noifily and indecently. 

She troubled was, alas 1 that it might be. 

With tedious brawlings of her parents dear. . 

Here comes a man of comfort, whofe advice 
Hath often (till'd my branding difeontent. 

How now. Sir John ! what, are you brawling here . 

Does this become your place, your time, your • bufinc (s . 

Shukejp. Henry W. 
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Their batt’ring cannon charged to the mouths, 

Till their foul-ftsaring clamours have brawl' d down 

Tne flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shakefp. k. John. 

In council (he gives licence to her tongue 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden’s Fab es. 
Leave all noifv contcfts, all immodefl clamours, brawling 
language, and efpccially all perfonal fcandal and feurrility to the 
meaneft part of the vulgar world. Watts. 

To fpeak loud and indecently. 

His divifions, as the times do brawl. 

Are in three heads ; one pow’r againft the F rench, 

And one againft Glendowcr. Shakefp. Henry IV. p- *’• 
To make a noife. 

As he lav along 
Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood. Shakefp. 

Brawl, n.f [from the verb.] Quarrel; noife; feurrility. 

He findeth, that controverfies thereby are made but brawls ; 
and therefore wifheth,that, in fome lawful affcmbly of churches, 
all thefe ftrifes may be decided. Hooker, Preface. 

Never fince that middle fummer’s fpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreft, or mead, 

But with thy brawls thou haft difturb’d our fport. 

Shakefp. Midfummcr Night's Dream. 
That bonum is an animal. 

Made good with flout polemick brawl. Hudibras. 

Bra'wlf.r. n f. [from brawl.] A wrangler; a quarrelfomc, 
noify fellow. 

An advocate may incur the ccnfure of the court, for being a 
brawler in court, on purpofe to lengthen out the caufe. Aylijfc. 
BRAWN, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The flcfliy or mufculous part of the body. 

The brawn of the arm muft appear full, (hadowed on one 
fide, then (hew the wrift-bone thereof. Peacham. 

But mod their looks on the black monarch bend. 

His rifing mufcles and his brawn commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy fpear. 

Each afking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden's Fables. 
The arm, fo called from its being mufculous. 

I’ll hide my filver beard in a gold beaver. 

And in my vantbrace put this wither’d brawn. 

I had purpofe 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn. 

Bulk ; mufcular ftrength. 

Thy boift’rous hands are then of ufe, when I, 

With this directing head, thofe hands apply ; 

Brawn without brain is thine. Dryden's Fables. 

The flc(h of a boar. 

1 he beft age for the boar is from two years to five years old, 
at which time it is beft to geld him, or fell him for brawn. 

Mortimer. 

5. A boar. 

Bra'wner.^ n. f. [from brawn.] A boar killed for the table. 

At Chriflmas time be careful of your fame, 

See the old tenant’s table be the fame ; 

Then if you would fend up the brawner head. 

Sweet rofemary and bays around it fpread. King. 

Bra'wniness. n.f. [from brawny.] Strength; hardnels. 

1 his brawninefs and infenfibility of mind, is the beft armour 
we can have againft the common evils and accidents of life. 

o / .. .. Locke. 

Brawny, adj. [from brawn.] Mufculous; flcfliy; bulky; of 
great mufcles and ftrength. 1 

The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaft, 

In that prefuming confidence was loft. Dryden's Juven. 
The native energy 

I urns all into the fubftancc of the tree. 

Starves and deftroys the fruit, is only made 

T b f L ’ and for a barren ftade - Dryden's Virgil. 

griff fail?' &«• w, Fr.] To pound 

I’ll burft him ; I will bray 

His bones as in a mortar Chapman's Iliads 

Except you would bray chriftcndom in a mortar, and mould 

To BRA y"'"' rtf ° f * “y wr. Ba, m . 

0 BRAl . v. n. [brpire, hr. barrio, Lat.] 

1 . T o make a noife as an afs. 

Laugh, and they 

Return it louder than an afs can bray. Dryden's Tenant 

2. To m ice an oftenfive or difagreeablc noife. R ‘ ' 

ci Yl’ at> our feaft bc kept with flaughter’d men ? 

Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlifli drums. 

Glamours of hell, be meal'urcs to our pomp ? Shakeb 
Arms on armour claftiing, bray’d 

tsi , gsr 0,i ***** 

A 1 , - Boift rous untun’d' drums, 

r ^t| t r n ' pC,S ^ ^ SM'fp. 

I. One that brays like an afs. 

VOL. ]. 


4 - 


Peacham, 
Dryden's JEn. 


Shakefp. 
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Hold ! cry’d the queen ; a cat-call each (had win ; 

Equal your merits, equal is your din ! 

But that this well-difputcd game may end, 

Sound forth, my Lrayers ! and the welkin rend. Pope. 

2. [With printers; from to bray, or beat.] An inflrument to 
temper the ink. 

To Braze, v. a. [from brafs.] 

1. To folder with brafs. 

If the nut be not to be caft in brafs, but only hath a worm 
brazed into it, this nicenefs is not fo abfolutely neceffary, be- 
caufe that worm is firft turned up, and bowed into the grooves 
of the fpindle, and you may try that before it is brazed in the 
n u t . Moxon's Mechanical Exercifcs. 

2. To harden to impudence. 

I have fo often blufhed to acknowledge him, that now I am 
brazed to it. Shakejp. king Lear. 

If damned cuftom hath not braz’d it fo, 

That it is proof and bulwark againft fenfe. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Brazen, adj. [from brafs.] 

1. Made of brals. 

Get alfo a fmall pair of brazen compaflcs, and a fine ruler, 
for taking the diftance. 

A bough his brazen helmet did fuftain ; 

His heavier arms lay fcatter’d on the plain. 

2. Proceeding from brafs ; a poetical ufe. 

Trumpeters 

With brazen din blaft you tire city’s car. 

Make mingle with your rattling tabourincs. 

3. Impudent. 

To Bra'zen. v. n. To be impudent ; to bully. 

When I ufed to reprimand him for his tricks, he would talk 
faucily, lye, and brazen it out, as if he had done nothing amifs. 

Arbuthnot' s Hifh of J. Bull. 
Bra'zenfacE. n.f [from brazen and face.] An impudent 
wretch. 

You do, if you fufpedt me in any difhonefty. Well 

faid, brazenfacc ; hold it out. Shakefp. Merry 1 Fives of Wtndf. 
Bra'zenfaced. adj. [from brazenfaee.] Impudent; (hamelefs. 
What a brazenfaced varlct art thou, to deny thou knoweft 
me ? Is it two days ago, fince I tript up thy heels, ami beat thee 
before the king ? Shakefp. King Lear. 

Quick-witted, brazerfac’d, with fluent tongues, 

Patient of labours, and diflembling wrongs. Dryden. 

Bra'zenness. n.f. [from brazen.] 

1. Appearing like brals. 

2. Impudence. 

Era'zier. n.f. See BrasiSr. 

The halfpence and farthings in England, If you (hould fell 
them to the brazier, you would not lofe above a penny in a 
(hilling. Swift's Draper’s Letters. 

Breach, n.f. [from break ; breche, Fr.] 

1 . The a£t of breaking any thing. 

This temped 

Dalhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach on’t. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. I he (late of being broken. 

O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abufed nature. Shake/h 

3. A gap in a fortification made by a battery. ' 

The wall was blown up ih two places ; by which breach the 

1 Urk L f „ ng to have entcrcd , made bloody fight. Knollcs 
I ill mad with rage upon the breach he fir’d, 

Jew fiends and foes, and in the fmoke retir'd. Dryden 
4* 1 he violation of a law or contradt. 

That oath would fure contain them greatly, or the breach of 
it bring them to fliorter vengeance. Stcnfer's 

Wta are, hoik Wfe, of the law of natoTCd 
which do forfeit all right in a nation to govern ? Ba -or 

Breach of duty towards our neighbours, (till involves in it a 
beach of duty towards God. fr, \ , a 

The laws 6f thegofpel are the only (landing rules of nwa- 

hws the pCnal . t,es . affixed b y God to the breach of thofe 
laws, the only guards that can effectually reftrain men within 
the true bounds of decency and virtue d , 

5. The opening in a coaft. Rc ^ n ' 

But th heedful boatman ftrongly forth did ftrctch 
His brawny arms, and all his body drain, 

, t . tb otmolt (iindy breach they (hortly fetch, 

r, TYff C tbe dread (ian S er does behind remain. Fairy 3 nee,, 

6. Difference ; quarrel; reparation of kindnefs. ’’ ^ 

It would have been long before the jealoufies and bee, / 

7 . «££ 
This breach upon his kingly power was without a precedent. 

BREAD, n.f [bpeob, Saxon.] Clarendon. 

1. Food ma ’ 


»•/ . 

nadc of ground corn. 

Mankind Imvc found the npunc tn moi i • 
which is die lighten and propU aUmcm fo r SThtfe* 

IWtltat decaying ma „ with i ImnphjSte 
And gen rous wmc, which ,lm„ g |„ fuI p 

F'ood 
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Dryden. 

Philips. 


Swift. 

earth were broke 
Burnet’s Theory. 


Dryden. 
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z. Food in general, fuc’n as nature requires; to get bread, im- 
plies, to get fufficient for fupport without luxury. 

In the fwe.it of thy face limit thou eat bread. Gen. iii. 19. 

If thefe pretenders were not fupported by the fimplicity of 
the inquifitive fools, the trade would not find them bread. 

L'EJlrangt. 

This dowager on whom my tale I found, 

A fimple fober life in patience led, 10. 

And had but juft enough to buy her bread. 

When I fubmit to fuch indignities. 

Make me a citizen, a fenator of Rome ; 

To fell my country, with my voice, for bread. 

I neither have been bred a fcholar, a foldier, nor to any kind 
of bufinefs ; this creates uneafmefs in my mind, fearing Ifliall 
in time want bread. Spectator, N° 203. 

3. Support of life at large. 

God is pleafea to try our patience by the ingratitude of thofc, 
who, having eaten of our bread, have lift up themfelves againft 
us. King Charles * 

But fometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; 

What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? Pope. 

Bread-chipper, n.f. [from bread and chip.] One that chips 
bread ; a baker’s fervant. 

No abufe, Hal, on my honour ; no abufe. Not to dif- 

praife me, and call me pander, and brcad-chippcr? and I know 
not what ? Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

B:'. k AD-CORN, n.f [from bread and corn.] Corn ot which bread 
is made. 

There was not one drop of beer in the town ; the bread, 
and bread-corn, fufficed not for fix days. Hayward. 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and, bruifing it among 
bread-corn, they put it up into a veil'd, and keep it as food for 
their fiaves. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey, b. viii. 

Bread-room. n.f. [Inafbip.] A part of the hold Yeparatcd by 
a bulk-head from the reft, where the bread and bisket for the 
men are kept. Sea 

Breadth, n.f. [frombpab, broad, Saxon.] The meafure of 
any plain fuperficies from fide to fide. 

There is inTicinum, in Italy, 3 church that hath windows 
only from above : it is in length an hundred feet, in breadth 
twenty, and in height near fifty ; having a door in the midft. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N p 794. 

The river Ganges, according unto later relations, if not in 
length, yet in breadth and depth, may be granted to excel it. 

Frown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 7. 
Then all approach the flain with vaft furprize, v 
Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies. Dryden. 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs of the arch makes 
it rife in height ; the lownefs opens it in breadth. Addifon. 

To BREAK. °v. a. pret. I broke, or brake ; part. paff. broke, or 
broken, [bpeccan, Saxori.] 

j. To part by violence. , 

When I brake the five loaves among five thoufand, now 
many baikets of fragments took ye up ? Mark, viii. 19. 

Let us break their bands afundcr, and caft away their cords 
from us. , Pfabnn. 1 . 

See, faid the fire, how foon ’tisdone; 

Then took and broke them one by one : 

So ftrong you’ll be in friendfhip ty d ; 

So quickly broke, if you divide. 

2. To burft, or open by force. 

Mofcs tells us, that the fountains of the 
open, or clove afundcr. 

■2 To pierce ; to divide, as light divides darknels. 

By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke 
The gloomy vapours, he lay ftretch’d along. 

4. To dcltroy by violence. _ , , , , . 

This is the tabrick, which, when God break eth down, none 
can build up again. Burnet s Theory. 

e To overcome; to furmount. 

Into my hand he forc’d the tempting gold. 

While I with modeft ftruggling broke his hold. tray, 

b. To batter; to make breaches or gaps in. 

I’d give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 

My mouth no more were broken than thefe boys. 

And writ as little beard. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

7 . To crufh or deftroy the ftrength ot the body. 

O father abbot ! 

An old man, troken with the ftorms of ftate. 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 

Give him a little earth for chanty. Shakefp. Henry V 11 . 

The breaking of that parliament 
Broke him ; as that dilhoneft vidory 

At Chceronca, fatal to liberty) Milton 

Kill'd with report that old man eloquent. Ms • 

Have not fome of his vices weakened his body, and jr^ his 
health ? have not others dillipated his eftate, and redu^dhm 

to want ? J 

8, To fink or appal the fpitit. 

I’ll brave her to her face ; 

I’ll give mv anger its free courfe againft her . 

'Thou fhak fee, Phcenix, how I’ll break her pride. 
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9. To fiibdue. 

Why, then, thou can’ft not break her to the lute 

— Why, no ; for Ihe hath broke the lute to me. 

Shakefp. Taming the Shrew; 
Behold young Juba, the Numidtan prince, 

With how much care he forms himfelf to glory. 

And breaks the liercenefs of his native temper. Addifon s Cato. 
Tocrufii; to difable; to incapacitate. 

The defeat of that day at Cropredy was much greater than 
it then appeared to be ; and it even broke the heart of his army. 

. ... Clarendon. 

Your hopes without are vanifh’d into fmoke; 

Your captains taken, and your armies broke. Dryden. 
XI. To weaken the mind. 

Oppreft nature deeps : 

This reft might yet have balm’d thy broken fenfes, 

Which, if convenicncy will not allow. 

Stand in hard cure. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If any dabler in poetry dares venture upon the experiment, 
he will only break his brains. Felton on the ClaJJick : , 

12. To tame; to train to obedience. 

What boots it to break a colt, and to let him ftreight run 
loofe at random ? Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

So fed before he’s broke, he'll bear 
Too great a ftomach patently to feel 
The ladling whip, or chew the curbing fteel. May's Virgil. 

That hot-mouth’d beaft that bears againft the curb, 

Hard to be broken even by lawful kings. Dryden. 

No fports but what belong to war they know, 

T o break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryden. 
Virtues like thefe. 

Make human nature Ihinc, reform the foul. 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addifon s Cato. 

1 3. To make bankrupt. 

For this few know themfelves : for merchants broke , 

View their eftate with difeontent and pain. Davies. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Shakefp. 
With arts like thefe, rich Matho, when he fpcaks, 
Attradls all ices, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 

A command or call to be liberal, all of a fudden impoverifhes 
the rich, breaks the merchant, and fhuts up every private man’s 
exchequer. South. 

14. To crack or open the ikin, fo as that the blood comes. 

She could have run and waddled all about ; even the day be- 
fore flie broke her brow ; and then my hulband took up the 
child. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Weak foul ! and blindly to deftruction led: 

She break her heart ! fhe’Il fooner break your head. Dryden. 

15. To violate aeon; ra£t or promife. 

Lovers break not hours, 

Unlefs it be to come before their time. Shakefp. T.G.of / er. 

Pardon this fault, and, by my foul I fwear, 

I never more will break an oath with thee. 

Did not our worthies of the houfe, 

Before they broke the peace, break vows ? 

16. To infringe a law. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 

Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. 

17. To intercept ; to hinder the effedt of. 

Break their talk, miftrefs, quickly ; my kinfman fhall fpeak 

for himfelf. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, yet fo as if the 
firft fall be broken, by means of a fop, or otherwife, it ftayeth 
above. Bacon’s Pbyfscal Remains. 

Think not my fenfc of virtue is fo fmall; 

I’ll rather leap down firft, and break your fall. Dryden. 

As one condemn’d to leap a precipice. 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below. 

Stops fhort, and looks about for fome kind ftirub, 

To break his dreadful fall. Dryden’ s Spamjb Frier. 

She held my hand, the deftin’d blow to break, ; 

Then from her rofy lips began to fpeak. Dryden. 

18. To interrupt. 

Some folitary cloifter will I choofe, 

Coarfc my attire, and fhort fhall be my f.eep, 

Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden s Sp. • 
The father was fo moved, that he could only c0 ™ ma ’ ] 
voice, broke with fighs and fbbbings, fo far as to bia <- P 
ceed Addifon. Spectator, N ' 

'The poor fhade fhiv’ring ftands, and muft not hriC * t 
His painful filencc, till the mortal fpeak. 

Sometimes in broken words he figh’d his care. 

Look’d pale, and tumbled when he view d the fair. 

' 9 - difputt 

that they were forced to break company : 


Shakej). 

Ihtdilras. 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


20. To diflblve any union. , - , no ye a 

It is great folly, as well as injuft.ee, to break of 

relation. 

21. To reform ; with of. .. r after 

The French were not quite broken of [it, unti. Com- ... ( 6 . 

they became chriftians. Grrw’s Cofmologta a- i ^ To 
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2 , To open fomsthlng new » » P ;0 P°“ n ‘ J * “ 

■-3E ,»y now .hing M f 

Of whence fine was yet $ ^ 

13 . “ 

fXJt tk, taf. To * one s fortune. 

O, many , 

Have broke their backs, with laying VIII. 

For this great journey. C/ ' JT 

To break a deer. T o cut it up at table. 

A. & To cot the firft titoe m the day. 

* 7 - VdAVZ'L of°corn’ fiftieth, men generally give over 
flirpius tillage, and W mm. 
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A thing tnfptr’d i and, not confolting, Unh, 
Into a general prophecy. 


24 


25 


capable of good fecd^ 


Sir J. Davies on Ireland. 

28. To break ground. To open trenches. 

II To break the heart. To deft roy with grief. 

Good my lord, enter here. 

— Will’t break my heart ? 

I’d rather break mine own. } 

Should not all relations bear a part . 

It were enough to break a fugle heart. 

To break a jeft. To utter a jeft unexpected. 

To break the neck. To lux, or put out the rr 

I had as lief thou didft urea 1 his neck, as his fingers. JP 

22. To break off. To put a fudden flop. , , , « • 

33. To break off. To preclude by fome obftacle fuddenly inter 


1 Shakefp. King Lear. 

Dryden. 


3 °' 

3 1 


Shakefp. Henry \ II- 

into a gcjtuia. i-‘"i j- 

- To become bankrupt. . vv ’ n ; c h, if, like d:i 

' I did mean, indeed, to , pa, you w tl, to, > mJ . 
ill venture, it conic 


Pope 


Swift. 


To check the ftarts and Lillies of tlie foul. 

And break off all its commerce with the tongue. Addijo . 

34. To break up. To diflblve ; to put a fudden end to. 

Who cannot reft till he good fellows find; 

He breaks up houfe, turns out of doors his mind. Herbert. 

He threatened, that the tradefmen would beat out Ins teeth, 
if he did not retire immediately, and break up the meeting. 

Arbuthnot’s Idforyof J. Bull. 

3c. To break up. To open ; to lay open. 

The fhclls being thus lodged amongft this mineral matter, 
when this comes now to be broke up, it exhibits impreffions of 
<he fhells. Woodward on Fcffils. 

06. To break up. To feparate or difband. 

After taking the ftrong city of Belgrade, Solyman returning 
to Conftantinople, broke up his army, and there lay ftiU the 
whole year following. Anolles’s Hijlory of the Tin ks. 

37. To break upon the wheel. To punifh by ftretching a crimina 
upon the wheel, and breaking his bones with bats. 

38. To break wind. To give vent to wind in the body. 

To Break. n. 

1. To part in two. 

Give forrow words, the grief that does not fpeak, 

Wbifpers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shakefp. 

2. To burft. 

The clouds are ftiU above ; and, while I fpeak, 

A fecond deluge o’er our heads may break. Dryden. 

The Roman camp 

Hangs o’er us black and threatning, like a ftorm 

Juft breaking on our heads. Dryclen s All for Lave . 

3. To burft by dafhing, as waves on a rock. 

He could compare the confufion of a multitude to that tu- 
mult in the Icarian fea, dafhing and breaking among its crowd 
of iflands. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

At laft a falling billow flops his breath, 

Breaks o’er his head, and whelms him underneath. Dryden. 

4. To break as a fwclling ; to open, and difeharge matter. 

Some hidden abfeefs in the mefentery, breaking fome few 
days after, was difeovered to be an apoftemc. Harvey. 

Afk one who hath fubdued his natural rage, how he likes the 
change, and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no lefs 
happy than the eafe of a broken impoftume, after the painful 
gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

5. To open as the morning. 

The day breaks not, it is my heart, 

Becaufe that I and you muft part. 

Stay, or elfe my joys will die, 

And perifh in their infancy. Donne. 

When a man thinks of any thing in the darknefs of the 
night, whatever deep impreffions it may make in his mind, 
they arc apt to vanifh as foon as the day breaks about him. 

Addifon. Spectator, N' J 465. 

6. To burft forth ; to exclaim. 

Every man. 

After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
3 


8 To decline in health ai J 

Yet thus, meihinks, I hear them fpeak , 

C.. c l luW the dean begins to Lrca.: : 

Poor gentleman ! he droops apace. 

To UMr w* >* *■* 

Vi °Calamities may be neareft at hand, and readieft to break m 
futUeliTy’upon J. which we. ,,, of 

- “IS 

if it had iflued out of the womb ? J*, Ul - 

This, this is he ; foftly awhile, 

I ct us not break in upon him. Milter. < AgmifltS, /. 1 1 « - 
H e rcfolved, that Balfour fhould ufe his utmoft endeavour to 
Ireak through with his whole body of horfe. Clarendon, b. vm. 

When the channel of a river is overcharged with water, 
more than it can deliver, it ncccfTanly breaks over the banks, 

to make itfelf room. Hale’ s Origin of Mankind. 

Sometimes his anger breaks tlirough all difguifes, ^ 

And fpares not gods nor men. 5 ) 

Till through thofc clouds the fun of knowledge ir.. 

And Europe from her lethargy did wake. Denham. 

Oh ! could’ft thou break through fate s fevere deciCe, 

A new Marccllus fhall arife in thee. Dryden s A need. 

At length I’ve a£lcd my fevered part ; 

I feel the woman breaking in upon me, ’ 

And melt about my heart, my tears will flow-. Addifon t Cato. 

How does the luflre of our father’s adtions. 

Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him. 

Break out, and burn with more triumphant blaze ! Addifon. 

And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in. 

On my departing foul. Addifon s Cato. 

There arc not wanting fome, who, ftruck with the ufdu.- 
nefs of thefe charities, break through all the difficulties and cb- 
ftructions that now lie in the way towards advancing them. 

Atterbury. 

Almighty pow’r, by whofe moil wife command, 

Helplefs^ forlorn, uncertain here I (land ; 

Take this faint glimmering of thyfelf away, 

Or break into my foul with pcrfedl day ! Arluthnot. 

Heav’n its fparkling portals wide difplay. 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! Popd s Meffah . 

I muft pay her the laft duty of friendfhip wherever lhe is, 
though I break throtigh the whole plan of life which I have 
formed in my mind. Swift’s Letters. 

II. To come to an explanation. 

But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, he thought 
fit to break with him thereof. Sidney, b. i. 

Stay with me awhile^; 

I am to break with thee of fome affairs, 

That touch me near. Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verora. 

Break with them, gentle love. 

About the drawing as many of their hufbands 
Into the plot, as can ; if not, to rid ’em, 

That’ll be the cafier p radii cc. B. fohnfon's Catiline. 

12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 

Be not afraid to break 

With mui d’rtrs, and traitors, for the faving 
A life fo near and neccftary to you, 

As is your country’s. B. fohnfon's Catiline. 

To break upon the fcore of danger or expc-ncc, is to be mean 
and narrow-fpirited. Collier on Friendfhip. 

Sighing, he fays, we muft certainly break , 

And my cruel unkindnefs compels him to fpeak. Prior. 

1 3. To break from. To feparate from with fome vehemence. 
How didft thou fcorn life’s meaner charms. 

Thou who cou’dft break from Laura’s arms ? Rofcommon. 

Thus radiant from the circling crowd he broke ; 

And thus with manly modefty he fpokc. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

This cuftom makes bigots and fccpticks ; and thofc that 
break from it, arc in danger of herefy. Locke. 

1 4. To break in. Td enter unexpectedly, without proper prepa- 
l'at’mn. 


ration. 


I he doflor is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, and a ma- 
gifterial air, breaks in upon converfation, and drives down all 
before him. Addifon on Italy. 

*s- r c 


\ 
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* 5 * lo break. To difeard. 

1 f>. T. trial h.fi T o dtape from C aptm, y . 

aS hmlI , n S «y» treat Li from hell, 

And boldly venture to whatever place J 

P artheft from pain ? Milf„'< r»a t ■ , „„ 

J 7 . To break loofi * To {hake ** * '' 88 * 

all nnw-n *“ fe y ,n c , ovcnant with God, and break loofi Uom 

we releafe God from *p n r- 

18. To break off. To defift fuddenly. ‘ 

an£r n K,?r e T° rily in an y hufmefs, in a fit of 

5 er ;. blIt bowfoever , you Ihew bitternefs, do not adt any 
thing that is not revocable. -g a .f 

Pius Quintus, at the very time when that memorable "vic- 
tor> was won by the Chnft.ans at Lepanto, being then hearing 
of caufes m eonfiftory, broke off fuddenly, and faid to tliofe a - 
bout him, it is now more time we {hould give thanks to God. 

When you begin to confider, whether you may fafelf rake 
one draught more, let that be accounted a'fign late enough to 

, oft f err i* Ta ^ ** </ holy. 

19. To break off from. To part from with violence. ) 

a , Tr /. ^ ,s ^chanting queen break off. Sbakcfp. 

a~. To break out. 1 o difeover itfelf in fudden effects. 

Let not one fpark of filthy luftful fire 
Break out , that may her facred peace moleft. Spenfer. 

1 hey Another and keep down the flame of the mifehief, fo 
as it may not break out in their time of government; what 
comes afterwards, they care not. Spenfer’ s Ireland. 

, a , a3 of wonder is broken out within this hour, that 

ballad-makers cannot be able to exprefs it. Shakefp. 

■n-u hre * k \ out of flint b y percuflion, fo wifdom and truth 
lllueth out of the agitation of argument. Howe/. 

Fully ripe, his fwelling fate breaks out , 

And hurries him to mighty mifehiefs on. Dry den. 

All turn d their fidcs, and to each other fpoke ; 

I faw their words break out in fire and fmoke. Dryden. 

Like a ball of fire, the further thrown. 

Still with a greater blaze {he (hone, 

And her bright foul broke out on ev’ry fide. Dryden. 

/There can be no greater labour, than to be always diflem- 
blmg 5 there being fo many ways by which a fmothered truth is 
apt to blaze, and break out. South. 

They are men of concealed fire, that doth not break out in the 
ordinary circumftances of life. Addifon on the War. 

A violent fever broke out in the place, which fwept away great 
multitudes. ^ Addifon. Spectator ^ N° 164. 

21. To break out. To have eruptions from the body, as puftules 
or fores. 

22. To break out. To become diffolute. 

He broke not out into his great exceffes, while he was re- 
trained by the counfcls and authority of Seneca. Dryden. 

23. To break up. Toccafe; to intermit. 

It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day, when the 

river firft rifeth, great plagues in Cairo ufc fuddenly to break up. 

Bacon’s Natural Hid. N° 743. 

24. To break up. To diflolvc itfelf. 

7 hefe, and the like conceits, when men have cleared their 

imdcrftanding, by the light of experience, willfcattcr and break 
up, like mift. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N° 124. 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watery moifture, and 
verfion of the fame into air, appeareth in nothing more vifible, 
than the fudden dilcharge or vanilhing of a little cloud of 
breath, or vapour, from glafs, or any poliflied body ; for the 
miftinefs fcattereth, and breaketb up fuddenly. Bacon. 

But, ere he came near it, the pillar and crofs of light brake 
up, and caff itfelf abroad, as it were, into a firmament of many 
liars. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

What we obtain by converfation, is oftentimes loft again, 
as foon as the company breaks up, or, at leaft, when the day va- 
nifhes. Watts. 

25 To break up. To begin holidays ; to be difiniffed from bu- 
* finefs. 

Our army is difpers’d already: 

Like youthful fleers unyok’d, they took their courfe 
Eaft, weft, north, fouth : or, like a fchool broke up. 

Each hurries tow’rds his home and fporting-place. Shakefp. 

26. do break with. To part friendfhip with any. 

There is a Have whom we have put in prifon. 

Reports, the Volfcians, with two fevcral powers. 

Are entered in the Roman territories. — 

— Go fee this rumourer whipt. It cannot be. 

The Volfcians dare break with us. Shakefp. Ceric/anus. 

Can there be any thing of friendflup in fnares, hooks, and 
trapans ? Whofoever breaks with his friend upon fiich terms, 
has enough to warrant him in fo doing, both before God and 
and man. South. 

Invent fome apt pretence. 

To break with Bertram Dryden’ s Spanijh Friar. 


Swift. 
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Break, n.fi [f rom the verb 1 
J. State of being broken; opening. 

° ! day u " ,il rzf ° ! a*. 

For now, and fmee firft treat of*/, ’afiLfi ’** T " b ' 

The G ferP n n u ‘ j a PP earancc > was come. Pared Da 
I hey muft be drawn from far, and without breaks ‘ t0 
the multiphcitv of lines. n . , , L avoid 

The fight of it would be quite loft, did it not fometinf^HY* 

2. A paufe ; an interruption. -dddfin. 

3. A Ime drawn, noting that the fenfe is fufpended. 

All modem trafh is 

Set forth with num’rous breaks and dallies. 

Bre aker. n. f [from break.} 

1 . He that breaks any thing. 

Cardinal, I’ll be no breaker of the law. Shakefp. H IV 

If the churches were not employed to be places to hear 
God s law, there would be need of them, to be prifons for the 
breakers of the laws of men. J , 

2. A wave broken by rocks or fandbanks. ’ 

mcaMn theday! [fr0m W To 

As foon as Phoebus’ rays infpedl us, 

Firft, Sir, I read, and then I breakfafl. Prior 

Breakfast, n.f. [from the verb. J 
t. The firft meal in the day. 

The duke was at breakfafl, the laft of his repafts in this 

, V ^/ ld - . n Wotton. 

2 . I he thing eaten at the firft meal. 

Hope is a good breakfafl , but it is a bad fupper. Bacon. 
A good piece of bread would be often the beft breakfafl for 
my young mafter. Dckc. 

3. A meal, or food in general. 

Had I been feized by a hungry Jion, 

I would have been a breakfafl to the beaft. Shakefp. 

I lay me down to gafp my lateft breath. 

The wolves will get a breakfafl by my death. 

Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply. Dryden. 

Bre'akneck. n.f. [from break and neck . ] A fall in which the 
neck is broken ; a fteep place endangering the neck. 

I muft 

F orfake the court ; to do’t or no, is certain 
To me a breakneck. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

Bre’akpromise. n. f. [from break and promife. J One that 
makes a practice of breaking his promife. 

I will think you the molt athciftical breakpromife, and the 
moft hollow lover. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Bre'akvow. n.f. [from break and vow.] He that pra&ifes the 
breach of vows. 

That daily breakvenv , he that wins of all. 

Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. 

Shakefp. King John. 

Bream, n. f [ brame , Fr.] The name of a fifti. 

The bream being at full growth, is a large fifti ; he will breed 
both in rivers and ponds, but loves beft to live in ponds. He 
is, by Gefner, taken to be more elegant than wholfoine. He is 
long in growing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that pleafes 
him, and, in many ponds, fo fall as to overftock them, and 
ftarve the other fifti. He is very broad, with a forked tail, and 
his feales fet in excellent order. He hath large eyes, and a 
narrow fucking mouth, two fets of teeth, and a lozing bone, 
to help his grinders. The male is obferved to have two large 
melts, and the female two large bags of eggs or fpawn. 

Waltons Angler. 

A broad bream , to pleafe fome curious tafte. 

While yet alive in boiling water caft, 

Vex’d with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. Waller. 

BREAST, n. f. [bpeoyr, Saxon. J 

1 . Tile middle part of the human body, between the neck and 
the belly. 

2. The dugs or teats of women which contain the milk. 

The fubftance of the breafts is compofed of a great number 
of glands, of an ova! figure, which lie in a great quantity of 
fat. Their excretory du£ts, as they approach the nipple, join 
and unite together, till at laft they form feven, eight, or more, 
fmall pipes; called tululi laStferi, which have fcvcral crofs ca- 
nals, by which they communicate with one another, that if any 
of them be flopped, the milk, which was brought to it, might 
not ftagnate, but pafs through by the other pipes, which all ter- 
minate in the extremity of the nipple. 7 hey have arteries and 
veins from the fubclaviaii and intercoftal. They have nerves 
from the vertebral pairs, and from the fixth pair of the brain. 
Their ufe is to feparate the milk for the nourifhment of the 
foetus. The tubes, which compofe the glands of the breafl in 
maids, like a fphincler niufde, contract fo clofcly, that no pait 
of the blood can enter them ; but when the womb grows big 
* with 
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with a foetus, and compi'cffes the defending trunk of the great 
artery, the blood flows in a greater quantity, and with a greater 
force, through the arteries of the breafls , and forces a pailage 
into their glands, which, being at firft narrow, admits only of 
a thin water; but growing wider by degrees, as the. womb 
grows bigger, the glands receive a thick ferum, and, after 
birth, thev run with a thick milk ; becaufe that blood, which 
before did flow to the foetus, and, for three or four days after- 
wards, by the uterus, beginning then to flop, does more dilate 
the mamillary glands. Quincy. 

They pluck the fatherlefs from the breafl. J°h, xxiv. 9. 

3. The part of a beaft that is under the neck, between the fore- 
legs. 

4. 7'he heart; the confcience ; the difpofition of the mind. 

Needlefs was written law, where none oppreft ; 

The law of man was written in his breafl. Dryden s Ovid. 

5. The paifions ; the regard. 

Margarita firft poflefs’d, 

If I remember well, my breafl. Cowley. 

To Breast, v . a . [from the noun. J To meet ill front; to op- 
pofe breaft to breafl. 

The threaden fails 

Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d fca, 

Breafling the lofty (urge. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Brf.'astbone. n.f. [from breafl and bone.] 7 'he bone of the 
breaft ; the fternum. 

The belly {hall be eminent by fliadowing the flank, and un- 
der the breajlbone. Peacham. 

Bre'astcasket. n.f. [from breafl and cafket.] With mari- 
ners. 7 'he largeft and longeft cafkcts, which are a fort of 
firings placed in the middle of the yard. 

Bre’astfast. n.f. [from breafl and fafl.] In a {hip. A rope 
faftened to feme part of her forward on, to hold her head to a 
warp, or the like. Harris. 

Lre'asthigh. adj. [from breafl and high.] Up to the breaft. 
7 'he river itfelf gave way unto her, fo that {lie was ftraight 
breaflhigh. Sidney. 

Lay madam Partlet balking in the fun, 

Breaflhigh in fand. “ Dryden’ s Fables. 

Bre asthooks. n.f. [from breafl and hook. J With fhipwrights. 
The compafling timbers before, that help to {Lengthen the 
ftem, and all the forepart of the {hip. Harris. 

Bre astknot. n.f. [Irom breafl and knot.] A knot or bunch 
of ribbands worn by women on the breaft. 

Our ladies have {{ill faces, and our men hearts, why may we 
not hope for the fame atchievcmcnts from the influence of this 
breafl knot ? Addifon. Freeholder, N 3 1 1 . 

Breastplate, n.f. [from breafl and plate.] Armour for the 
breaft. 

What ftrongcr breaflplate than a heart untainted ? 

Thrice is he arm’d, that hath his quarrel juft. Shakefp. 

Gain ft fliield, helm, breaflplate, and, inlteadof thofe. 

Five {harp fmootli ftones from the next brook he chofc. 

Thts venerable champion will come into the field, armed 
only with a pocket-piftol, before his old rufty breaflplate could 
be lcoured, and his cracked headpiece ir. ended. Swift . 

Bre astplouc h. n. f. [from breafl and plough.] A plough ufed 
for paring turf, driven by the breaft. 

The brcaflplough, which a man flioves before him. Mortlm. 
Bre astropes. n.f. [from breafl and rope. J In a {hip. Thofe 
ropes winch fallen the yards to the parrels, and, with the par- 
re s, hold the yards faft to the maft. Harris 

[f n m c and W °rks thrown 

ra*d H ' Sh 35 hC blCalt ° f the defendants J the fame with pa- 

Sir John Aftley caft up breaflworks, and made a redoubt for 
the derence of his men. , , ... 

BRE ATH. „ f [bpaSe, Saxon, j Clarendon, b. vui. 

a ‘ r draWn in 3nd c J e£led out of the body by living ani- 

Whithcr are they vanifli’d ? 

Into the air : and what feem’d corporal 

2 Life “ brCath int ° thC V '' ind ' Shake fP- Ki ”S Lear. 

Of r 0t r Cr uT’ be cafts t0 fuc the chace' 

Of fwift wild beafts, or run on foot a race, 

OrelfeT h ‘ S 'ay''' hrgC brcath in arms moft needful. 

Whit ZS&UFgX* 
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Drydei 
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Milton. 
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Reft, that gives all men life, gave him his death. 

And too much breathing put him out of breath. 

5. Reljiitc; paufe; relaxation; 

Give me fome b> eath ; fome little paufe, dear lord. 

Before I pofitively fpeak. Shakefp. Richard III. 

6. Breeze ; moving air. 

Vent all thypaflion, and I’ll Hand its fliock. 

Calm and unruffled as a fummer’s fea. 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its furfacc. Addi'f. Cato. 

7. A (ingle aiSt ; an inftant. 

You menace me, and court me in a breath', 

Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. 

Bre'athable. adj. [from breath.] That may 
as, breathable air. 

To Breathe, v. n. [from breath.] 

1. 7 'o draw in and throw out the air by the lungs. 

Safe return’d, the race of glory paft. 

New to his friends embrace, had breath’d his laft. 

2. To live. 

Let him breathe, between the heav’ns and earth, 

A private man in Athens. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

3. To take breath ; to reft. 

He prcfeiitly followed the viflory fo hot upon the Scots, that 
he fuft'ered them not to breathe, or gather themfelves together 
again. Spenfir’s State of Ireland. 

Three times they breath’d, and three times did theydrink. 
Upon agreement. Shakefp. Henry W. p. i. 

When France had breath’d, after inteftine broils. 

And peace and conqueft crown’d her foreign toils. Rofcomrn. 

4. To pafs by breathing. 

Shall I not then be ftifled in the vault. 

To whofe foul mouth no henlthfome air breathes in, 

And there be ft rangl’d ere my Romeo comes ? Shakefp. 
To Breathe, v. a. 

1. Toinfpirc, or inhale into one’s own bodv, and eic£l or expire 
out of it. J 

They wilh to live. 

Their pains and poverty defirc to bear. 

To view the light of hcav’n, and breathe die vital air. Dry!. 

I hey here began to breathe a moft delicious kind of Ether, 
and faw all the fields about them covered with a kind of purple 

b S. ht ’. . n , , . Ta tier; N° 81. 

I o inject by breathing. 

He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital aftive fpirit: 
whole motions, he expeds, {hould own the dignity of its ori- 

E 7 , | , . , Decay of Pi.ty. 

I would be young, be handfome, be bclov’d. 

Could I but b> eathe myfelf into Adraftus. Dryden 

7 o expire ; to ejedt by breathing. 

She is called, by ancient authours, the tenth mufe ; and, by 
Plutarch, is compared to Caius, die fon of Vulcan, who 
breathed out nothing but flame. Spectator, N° 223. 

7 o cxerCifc ; to keep in breath. 3 

Thy greyhounds are as fwift as breathed flags. Shakefp 
r° infpirc ; to move or actuate by breath. ^ 

1 he artful youth proceed to form the quire ; 

They breathe the flute, or ftrike the vocil wire. Prior 
To exhale ; to fend out as breath. 

, His altar breathes 

Ambrofial odours, and ambrofial flow’rs. Milton’s Par. Loll 
7- I o utter privately. 

I have tow’rd heaven breath’d a fecret vow, 

I o Jive in prayer and contemplation. Shakefp. Mer. of Ven 

0. I o give air or vent to. ^ n ’ 

'Fhe ready cure to cool the raging pain, . 

* tdn - to**' r-rpt. 

1. One that breathes, or lives. 

She {hows a body rather than a life, 

L will rfiS*' 1 3 b ’ eat, : er ’. Shakefp. Antony andCleobatra ■ 

2. One .ha, ^ •« 

No particular fcandal once can touch. 

But it confounds die breather. Shakefp Meaf for M 
3 - Wp.* r . one , hat antaau, or ***”• 

rj. gather of all life docs now expire : 
tiis milder father fummons him away. xr . 

Brk'athinc. n.f [ from breMr} >• Norm. 

1. A fpi ration ; fecret prayer. 

\\ hile to high heav’n his pious breathings turn’d 

1 Pr ( ^ e P ,n g he hop’d, and facrificing mourn’d. ’ p • 

2. Bieathing place ; vent. * 

xr , , 1 he warmth diftends the chinks anrl 

1. Out of breath ; fpent with labour. 

Well knew 

When I „a. dry „ gCi = nJ 

*' 11 Brcathlefi y 
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Breatblefs, and faint, leaning upon mv fword, 

Came there a certain lord. Shakep’ Henry IV. p i. 

Many fo ftrained themfelves in their race, that they fell 
down breatblefs and dead. -- ’ 


Breatblefs and tir’d, is all my fury fpent. 
Or does my glutted fpleen at length relent ? 
2. Dead. 


Hayward. 
■Dry den's JEn. 


Kneeling before this ruin of fweet life, 

And breathing to this breathlcjs excellence. 

The incenfe of a vow, a holy vow. Sbakefp. King John. 

'V ielding to the fentcncc, breathlcjs thou 
And pale fhait lie, as what thou burieft now. Prior. 

Bred, particip. pajf. [from to breed.'] 

Their malice was bred in them, and their cogitation would 
never be changed. IVifdom, xii. . o. 

Brede. n.f. See Braid. 

In a curious brede of needle-work, one colour falls away by 
fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenftbly, that we fee 
the variety, without being able to diftinguifh the total vanilh- 
ing of the one, from the fir ft appearance of the other. Addifon. 

BREECH. J. [fuppofed from bpaecan. Sax.] 

1 . I he lower part of the body ; the back part. 

When the king’s pardon was offered by a hcrauld, a lewd 
boy turned towards him his naked breech, and ulcd words fuit- 
ablc to that gefturc. Hayward. 

The ftorks devour fnakes and other ferpents ; which when 
they begin to creep out at their breeches , they will prefently clap 
them clofe to a wall, to keep them in. Grew’s Mufeeum. 

2. Breeches. 

Ah ! that thy father had been fo refolv’d ! — 

— I'hat you might ftill have worn the petticoat, 

And ne’er have ftoln the breech from Lancafter. Sbakefpeare. 

3. 1 he hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

So cannons, when they mount vaft pitches. 

Are tumbl’d back upon their breeches. Anonym. 

To Breech, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into breeches. 

2. To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to breech a gun. 

Breaches. n.J. [bpaec, Sax. from bracca , an old Gaulifh word ; 

fo that Skinner imagines the name of the part covered with 
breeches , to be derived from that of the garment. In this fenfe 
it has no fngular.] 

1. The garment worn by men over the lower part of the body. 

Petrachio is coming in a new hat and an old jerkin, and a 
pair of old breeches , thrice turned. Sbakefp. Taming the Shrew. 

Rough fatircs, fly remarks, ill-natur’d fpeechcs. 

Are always aim’d at poets that wear breeches. Prior. 

Give him a Angle coat to make, he’d do’t; 

A veft, or breeches , fingly ; but the brute 
Cou’d ne’er contrive all three to make a fuit. 

King's Art of Cookery. 

2. To wear the breeches, is, to ufurp the authority of the huf- 
bands. 

The wife of Xanthus was proud and domineering, as if her 
fortune, and her extraction, had entitled her to the breeches. 

L’EJlrange. 

To BREED, v. a. pretcr. I bred, I have bred, [bpaiban, Sax.] 

1, To procreate; to generate ; to produce more of the fpecies. 

None fiercer in Numidia bred. 

With Carthage were in triumph led. Rofcommon. 

2 . Tooccafion; tocaufe; to produce. 

Thereat he roared for exceeding pain. 

That, to have heard, great horrour would have bred. F. 
Our own hearts we know, but we are not certain what hope 
the rites and orders of our church have bred in the hearts of 
others. Hooker, bAv. 

What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, breedeth in 
„ out ] 1 1 y Afcbams Schoolmajler. 

Intemperance and luft breed infirmities and difeafes, which, 
being propagated, fpoil the drain of a nation. Tillotfon. 

■2 To contrive ; to hatch ; to plot. 

Mv fon Ed-rar! had he a hand to write this! a heart and 
brain to breed it in ! Sbakefp. King Lear. 

а. To produce from one’s felf. 

Children would breed their teeth with much lc-fs danger. 

Locke on Education. 

<;. To give birth to ; to be the native place. 

Mr Hardin*, and the worthieft divine chnftendom hath bred 
for the fpace of fome hundreds of years, were brought up toge- 
ther in the fame univerfity. Hooker. 

Hail, foreign wonder ! 

Whom, certain, thefc rough fhades did never breed. Milton. 

б. To educate ; to qualify by education. 

Whoe’er thou art, whofc forward years are bent 
On ftate-afiairs to guide the government ; 

Hear firft what Socrates of old has faid 

To the lov’d youth, whom he at Athens bred. Dry den. 

To breed up the fon to common lenfe. 

Is evermore the parent’s lead expence. Dryden s Juvenal. 

And left the pillagers, to rapine bred. 

Without controul, to ftrip and fpoil the dead. Dryden. 
His farm may not remove his children too far from him, or 
the trade he breeds them up in. Leckt > 


Pri. 


or. 


Dryden. 


B R E 

7: To bring up ; to take care of from infancy. 

.. grief, can pleafure be our theme ? 

Uui endleis anguifli, does not nature claim ? 

Reafon and forrow are to us the fame. 

Ah, wretched me ! by fates averfe decreed 
To bring dice forth with pain, with care to breed 
To Breed, v. n. 

1. To bring young. 

Lucina, it feems, was breeding, and flic did nothing buten 
tertain the company with a difeourfe upon the difficulty 0 f rer 
koning to a day. Spedlator,^ 

2. 1 o encreafe by new production. a 

But could youth laft, and love ftill breed. 

Had joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then thefe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

3. To be produced; to have birth. 14,1 

Where they moft breed and haunt, I have obferv’d. 

The air is delicate. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

There is a worm that breedeth in old fnow, "and dieth ffioii 
after it comelh out of the fnow. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N= 

The caterpillar is one of the moft general of worms, and" 
breedeth of dew and leaves. Bacon 

It hath been the general tradition and belief, that maggots 
and flies breed in putrefied carcafes. Bentley. 

4. To raife a breed. 

In the choice of fwine, choofe fuch to breed of as are of 
long large bodies. Mortimer. 

Breed, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . A caft ; a kind ; a fubdiviilon of fpecies. 

I bring you witnefles, 

Twice fifteen thoufand hearts of England’s breed. Sbakefp. 
The horfes were young and handfome, and of the beft breed 
in the north. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

Walled towns, ftored arfenals, and ordnance; all this is but 
a Iheep in "a lion’s skin, except the breed and difpofition of the 
people be flout and warlike. Bacon's Effays, N° 30. 

Infectious ftreams of crowding fins began, 

And through the fpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 

Rofcommon. 

Rode fair Afcanius on a firy fteed. 

Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryden. 
A coufin of his laft wife’s was propofed ; but John would 
have no more of the breed. Arbuthnot's Hi/?, of J. Bull. 

2 . Progeny ; offspring. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend ; for when did friendfhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend ? Sbakefp. Mer. of Yen, 

3. A number produced at once ; a hatch. 

She lays them in the fand, where they lie till they are hatch- 
ed ; fometimes above an hundred at a breed. Grew's Mufaum. 
Bre'edbate. n.f. [from breed and bate.] One that breeds 
quarrels ; an incendiary. 

An honeft, willing, kind fellow, as ever fervant fliall come 
in houfc withal ; and, I warrant you, no teltalc, nor no breed- 
bate. Sbakefp. Merry l lives of IVindfor. 

Bre'eder. n.f. [from breed.] 

1. That which produces any thing. 

Time is the nurfe and breeder of all good. Sbakefp. 

2 . The perfon which brings up another. 

Time was, when Italy and Rome have been the beft breeders 
and bringers up of the worthieft men. Afcham's Schoolmajler. 

3. A female that is prolifick. 

Get thee to a nunnery ; why wouldft thou be a breeder of 
finners ? Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Here is the babe, as loatlifome as a toad, 

Amongft die fairefl breeders of our time. Sbakefp. Tit.Andr. 
Let there be an hundred perfons in London, and as many in 
the country, we fay, that if there be fixty of them breeders in 
London, there are more than fixty in the country. Graunt. 
Yet if a friend a night or two ftiould need her, 

He’d recommend her as a fpecial breeder. Pope. 

4. One that takes care to raife a breed. 

The breeders of Englifh cattle turned much to dairy, orelfe 
kept their cattle to fix or feven years old. Temple. 

Bre'eding. n.f. [from breed.] 

1. Education; inftrudlion ; qualifications. 

She had her breeding at my father’s charge, 

A poor phyfician’s daughter. Sbakefp. All’s well that ends well. 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Sbakefp. K. Lear . 
I hope to fee it a piece of none of the ineancft breeding, to be 
acquainted with the laws of nature. Glanville's Scepfs, Pref. 

2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. 

As men of breeding, fometimes men of wit, 

T’ avoid great errours, muft the lefs commit. 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding , and wit, and air, and decent pride. 

3. Nurture; care to bring up from the infant llatc. 

Why was my breeding order 1 d and prefenb d. 

As of a perfon feparate to God, 

Dcfign’d for great exploits. Milton s Agomjles, l. 3 • 

Breese. n.f. [bjuoj-a, Saxon.] A fting.ng fly ; the gadfly-^ 


Pope. 
Swift . 
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The learned write, the infeCl breefe 
Is but the mongrel prince of bees. 

A fierce loud buzzing hrrefi. their (lings eraw blood. 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood ; 

Seiz’d with unufual pains, they loudly cry ; 

Tana*rus haflens thence, and leaves his channels dry . D ) . 

BREEZE 7 n.f. [ brezza , Ital.j A gentle gale; a fo t wind 

Wc find, that thefe hotteft regions of the world, ,e ^ ted u, ‘“ 
der the equinodial line, or near it, are fo refreftied with a da. y 
gale of eaftcrly wind, which the Spaniards call breeze, that dot! 
ever more blo'w ftrongeft in the heat of the day. Raleigh. 

From land a gentle breeze arofe by night. 

Serenely fhonc the ftars, the moon was light. 

And the fea trembled with her (liver light. 

Gradual finks the breeze 
Into a pcrfeCt calm : that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the dofing wood. 

Bre'ezy. adj. [f rom breeze.] Fanned with gales. 

The feer, while zephyrs curl the fwelling deep, 

Balks on the breezy Ihore, in grateful fteep. 

His oozy limbs. Pope's Odyffey, b. m. /• 545 - 

Bre'hon. n.f An Irifh word. _ , . . . ... 

In the cafe of murder, the brebon, that is, their judge, wi I 
compound between the murderer and the party murdered, 
which profecute the action, that the malefactor fliall give unto 
them, or to the child or wife of him that is flain, a rccom- 
pencc, which they call an eriach. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Breme. adj. [from bpemman, Sax. to rage or fume.] Cruel; 
{harp ; fevere. 

And when the Ihining fun laugheth once, 

You deemen the fpring come at once : 

Bet eft, when you count, you freed from fear, 

Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows. 

Full of wrinkles, and frofty furrows. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Brent, adj. [from bpennan, Sax. to burn.] Burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I thee prefent fee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent? Fairy Jhieen, b. ii. 

Brest, n.f. [In architecture.] That member of a column, called 
alfo the torus , or tore. 

Brest Summers. The pieces in the outward parts of any tim- 
ber building, and in the middle floors, into which the girders 
arc framed. Harris. 

Bret. n.f. A fiih of theturbut kind, called alfo hurt or brut. 

Dili. 

Bre'thren. n.f. [The plural of brother.] See Brother. 

All thefe fccts arc brethren to each other in faCtion, igno- 
rance, iniquity, perverfenefs, pride. Swift. 

BREVE, n.f. [In mufick.] A note or character of time, equi- 
valent to two meafures or minims. Harris. 

Bre'viary. n.f [ breviaire , Fr. breviarium, Lat.] 

1. An abridgment ; an epitome; a compendium. 

Crefconius, an African bilhop, has given us an abridgment, 
or breviary thereof. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

2. The book containing the daily fervice of the church of Rome. 

Bre'viat. n.f. [from brevis, brevio, Lat.] A Ihort compen- 
dium. 

It is obvious for the Ihalloweft difeourfer to infer, that the 
whole counfel of God, as far as it is incumbent for man to 
know, is comprifed in that one breviat of evangelical truth. 

Decay of Piety. 

Bre'viature. n.f [from brevio, Lat.] An abbreviation. 

Brevi'er. n.f. A particular fizc of letter ufed in printing; 
fo called, probably, from being originally ufed in printing a 
breviary, as. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’fl. 

Live well, how long or fhort, permit to heav’n. Milton* 

Bre'vity. n.f. [hrevitas, Lat.] Concifcnefs; ftiortnefs ; con- 
traction into few words. 

Virgil, ftudying brevity, and having the command of his 
own language, could bring thofe words into a narrow com- 
pafs, which a tranflator cannot render without circumlocu- 

_ Dryden. 

lo buf.w. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch; brawen , German; bpican, 
Saxon.] 

1. 1 o make liquours by mixing fevcral ingredients. 

AV c have drinks alfo brewed with feveral herbs, and roots, 

and f P iccs - Bacon. 

Mercy guard me ! 

Hence with thy- brew'd enchantments, foul deceiver. Milton. 
I o prepare by mixing things together. 

Here s neither rufti nor fiirub to bear off any weather at all, 
and another ftorm brewing. Sbakefp. Temped. 

1 ake away thefe chalices ; go, brew me a pottle of fack 

C -A , . Sbakefp. Merry l Lives of IVindfor. 

Ur brew fierce tempefts on the watry main, 

JJr o er the globe diftil the kindly rain. Pope's R. of the L. 

3 " *° contrive; to plot. J 

the moftVnnr be the . moft ,nalicious and frantickfurmife, and 
wLm H t0 h,S - natUre ’ that ’ 1 think > had ever been 
ra^ed b°Tl Ml CgUining M f th , C world ’ howfoev er counte- 
prim. 1 ' ° U! ’ P ani P llIet of a fugitive phyfician, even 
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To Brew. v. n. To perform the office of a brewer. 

I keep his houfc, and wafh, wring, brew, bake, lcour, drei 
meat, and make the beds, and do all mvfelf. ****#• 

Brew. n.f. [from the verb.] Manner of brewing; or thing 

brewed. . ‘ . . _ 

Trial would be made of the like brew with potato roots, 01 
burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, which are nounlhmg 
meats Bacon s Natural Htjlory , N 4 / • 

Bre'wage. n.f [from brew.] Mixture of various things. 

Go, brew me a pottle of fack finely. 

. With eggs, Sir? 

—Simple of itfelf : I’ll no pullet-fperm in my brewagel 

Sbakefp. Merry IVtves of IVindfor. 

Bre'wer. n.f. [from brew.] A man whofe profeflion it is to 

make beer. v . T 

When breivers marr their malt with water. Sb. King Kear. 
Men every day eat and drink, though I think no man can 
demonftrate out of Euclid or Apollonius, that his baker, or 
brewer , or cook, has not conveyed poifon into his ment or 

drink. , rdki f on A 

Bre'whouse. n.f. [from brew and hwft.] A houfe appiopn- 
ated to brewing. 

In our brewhoufes, bakehoufes, and kitchens, arc made divers 
drinks, breads, and meats. Bacon s New Atlantis. 

Bre'winc. n. f. [from brew.] Quantity of liquour brewed. 

A brewing of new beer, fet by old beer, maketh it work 
again. ° Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N° 314. 

Bre'wis. n.f. A piece of bread foaked in boiling fat pot- 
tage, made of faked meat. 

Bri'ar. n.f. See Brier. 

BRIBE, n.f. [Bribe, in French, originally fignifics a piece of 
bread, and is applied to any piece taken from the reft ; it is 
therefore likely, that a bribe originally fignified, among us, a 
Ihare of any tiling unjuftly got.] A reward given to pervert 
thejudgment, or corrupt the conduct. 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians. Sbakefp. Julius Cesfar . 

Nor lets may Jupiter to gold alcribe. 

When he turn'd himfelf into a bribe. TValler. 

If a man be covetous, profits or bribes may put him to the 
teft. L’EJlrange. 

There’s joy when to wild will you laws preferibe. 

When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. Dryden. 

To Bribe, v. a. [from the noun.] To gain by bribes ; to give 
bribes, rewards, or hire, to bad purpofes. It is feldom, and 
not properly, ufed in a good fenfe. 

How pow’rful are chafte vows ! the wind and tide 
You brib’d to combat on the Englifti fide. Dryden. 

Bri'ber. n.f. [from bribe.] One that pays for corrupt practices. 
Affedlion is ftill a briber of the judgment ; and it is hard for 
a man to admit a reafon againft the thing he loves ; or to con- 
fefs the force of an argument againft an intereft. South. 

Bri'bery. n.f. [from, bribe.] The crime of taking rewards for 
bad practices. 

There was a law made by the Romans, againft the bribery 
and extortion of the governours of provinces : before, fays Ci- 
cero, the governours did bribe and extort as much as was 
fufficient for themfelves ; but now they bribe and extort as 
much as may be enough not only for themfelves, but for judges, 
jurors, and magiftrates. Bacon. 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or advantages of 
fortune, can remove him from the folid foundations of honour 
and fidelity. Dryden’ s Aurengz. Preface. 

BRICK, n. f. [brick, Dutch ; Iriquc, Fr. according to Menage, 
from imbrex, Lat. whence brie a.] 

j. A mafs of burnt day, fquared for the ufe of builders. 

hor whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth not a- 
gain to that it was, may be called altcratio major ; as coals 
made of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

They generally gain enough by the rubbilh and Dicks, which 
the prelent architefts value much beyond thofe of a modern 
make, to defray the charges of their fearch. Addifon. 

But fprcail, my fons, your glory thin or thick. 

On paffive paper, or on folid brick. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. A loaf Ihaped like a brick. 

To Brick, v. a. [from the noun.] To lay with bricks. 

1 he fexton comes to know where he is to be laid, and whe- 
ther his grave is to be plain or bricked. Swift. 

Brickbat, n.f. [from brick and bat.] A piece of brick. 

Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do provoke in bed a 
fweat more daintily than brickbats hot. Bacon’s Natural Hi/l. 

Bri ckclav. n.f. [from brick and clay.] Clay ufed for mak- 
ing brick. 

1 have obferved it only in pits wrought for tile and brickclay. 

n , . . IVoodiuard on Foffils. 

Bri CROPS t. n.f. [from brick and dujl.] Duft made by pound- 
ing bricks. J 

This ingenious authour, being thus (harp fet, got together a 
convenient quantity of brickdujl, and difpofed of it into feveral 
papers. Spedlator, N« 283. 

, . L from ir ick and earth.] Earth ufed in 

maxing bricks. 

S They 
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They gfoW very well both on the hazelly brick earths, and 
on gravel. Mortimer. 

Brick-kiln. n.f. [from brick and kiln.] A kiln; a place to 
burn bricks. 

Like the Ifratlites in the brick-kilns , they multiplied the more 
for their oppreffion. D of p- 

Bri cklayer. n.f. [from brick and lay.] A man whofe trade 
it is to build with bricks ; a brick-malon. 

The elder of them, being put to nurfe. 

And ignorant of his birth and parentage. 

Became a bricklayer , when he came to age. 

If you had liv’d, Sir, 

Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel’s bricklayers , fure the tow’r had flood. Dome. 
Brickmaker. n.f [from buck and make.] One whole trade 
it is to make bricks. 

They arc common in day-pits ; but the brickmakers pick 
them out of the clay. Woodward on Fojjils. 

Bri'dal. adj. [from bride.] Belonging to a wedding ; nuptial; 
connubial. 

Our wedding chear to a fad fun’ral fcaft. 

Our folemn hymns to fullcn dirges change. 

Our bridal flowers ferve for a buried corfe. Shakcft. 

Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. Sbakefp. 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid halle the ev’ning'ftar. 

On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. Parad. Lojl , b. viii. 

Your ill-meaning politician lords. 

Under pretence of bridal friends and guefts. 

Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Milton's Agonijl. 1 . 1 195. 

When to my arms thou brought’ft thy virgin love. 

Fair angels fung our bridal hymn above. Dryden. 

With all the pomp of woe, and forrow’s pride ! 

Oh, early loft ! oh, fitter to be led 

In chearful fplendour to the bridal bed ! JValfh. 

For her the fpoufe prepares the bridal ring. 

For her white virgins hymenasals fing. Pope's Eloifa to Abel. 
Br i'dal. n.f The nuptial feftival. 

Nay, we muft think, men arc not gods ; 

Nor of them look for fuch obfervance always, 

As fits the bridal. Sbakefp. Othello. 

Sweet day, fo cool, fo calm, To bright. 

The bridal of the earth and fky. 

Sweet dews fhall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou muft die. Herbert. 

In death’s dark bow’rs our bridals we will keep, 

And his cold hand 

Shall draw the curtain when we go to fleep. Dryden. 

BRIDE, n.f [bpyb, Saxon ; brudur , in Runick, fignifies a beau- 
tiful woman.] A woman new married. 

Help me mine own love’s praifes to refound, 

Ne let the fame of any be envy’d ; 

So Orpheus did lor his own bride. Spenfer’s Epitlxilamium. 

The day approach d,when fortune fhould decide 
Th’ important enter prize, and give the bride. Dryden' s Fab. 

Thefe are tributes due from pious brides , 

From a chafte matron, and a virtuous wife. Smith's Phadr. 
Bri'debed. n.f [from bride and bed.] Marriage-bed. 

Now until the break of day. 

Through this houfc each fairy flray ; 

To the beft bridebed will we, 

Which by us fhall blcfled be. Sbakefp. Midfum. Night's Dr. 

Would David’s fon, religious, juft, and brave, 1 
To the firft bridebed of the world receive > 

A foreigner, a heathen, and a (lave? j Prior. 

Brx'decake. n.f [from bride and cake.] A cake diftributed to 
the guefts at the wedding. 

With the phant’fies of hey-troll, 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad bridecake 

Round about the bride’s flake. Ben. John fon’ s Underwoods. 
The writer, refolved to try his fortune, faffed all day, and, 
that he might be fure of dreaming upon fomething at night, 
procured an handfome flice of bridecake , which he placed very 
conveniently under his pillow. Spectator, N^^y. 

Bri'degroom. n.f. [from bride and groom.] Anew married 


man. 
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' tt 'f' fk)' IC 7 Saxon.] 

*• A bu '.' d ' n S raWcd over water for the convenience ofpaflV 
Vhat need the bridge much broader than the f.^jr 

A A 1 . Sbakefp. Much ado about Nothin 

And proud Araxcs, whom no bridge could bind Dr 7 ' 
i. The upper part of the nofe. Dr 3 Ja - 

The raifing gently the bridge of the nofe, doth prevent ,1,. 
01 mity o a faddlc nofe. Bacon's Natwal Hijttry N - ,u 
3 I he fupporter of the firings in ftringed inftruments ofnVufirt 
I .B«b. „. t f,„ m th. noun.J to r.ife , 


Came to the fca ; and over Hcllefpont 

wpnjtLt [IS. 1 fJo” Afejoi “ U P ‘ r ■ UM *■ * 

1. I he headftall and reins by which a horfe is reftrained and ra- 
verned. 

Creeping and crying, till they feiz’d at laft 

His courfer s bridle, and his feet embrac’d. Dryden’ s Fabl.e 

2 . A reftraint ; a curb ; a check. 

The king refolved to put that place, which fome men fancied 
to be a bridle upon the city, into the hands of fuch a man ns 
he might rely upon Clarendon. 

A bright genius often betrays itfelf into many errours with- 
out a continual bi idle on the tongue. ’iVat's 

T 0 Bri'dle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. I o reftrain, or guide by a bridle. 


Addifcn. 


I bridle in my ftruggling mufe with pain. 

That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain. 

2 . To put a bridle on any tiling. 

The queen of beauty Hop’d her bridled doves ; 

Approv’d the little labour of the Loves. p r ; cn 

3. To reftrain ; to govern. 

The difpofition of thefe things is committed to them, whom 
law' may at all times bridle, and fuperiour power controul. 

Hooker, b. v. § 9. 

With a flrong, and yet a gentle hand, 

You bridle faction, and our hearts command. Waller. 

To Bri dle. v. n. To hold up the head. 

Bri'dlehand. n.f. [from bridle and hand.] The hand which 
holds the bridle in riding. 

In the turning, one might perceive the bridhhar.d fomething 
gently ftir; but, indeed, fo gently, as it did rather diflil virtue 
than ufe violence. Sidney, b. ii. 

The heat of fummer put his blood into a ferment, which 
affedted his bridlehand with great pain. Wifehians Surgery. 

BRIEF, adj. [brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.] 

I. Short; concife. It is now feldom ufed but of words. 


A play there is, my lord, fome ten words long, 
Which is as brief as I have known a play ; 

But by terf words, my lord, it is too long. 


As are thofc dulcet founds in break of day. 

That creep into the dreaming bridegrooms ear. 

And fummon him to marriage. Sbakefp. Mcrch. of V mice. 

Why, happy bridegroom ! 

Why doft thou Heal fo foon away to bed ? Dryden. 

Bri'demen. ; n.f. The attendants on the bride and bridc- 

Bri'demaids. ) groom. 

Bri'dESTake. n.f. [from bride and flake.] It feems to be a 
poft let in the ground, to dance round, like a maypole. 

And divide the broad bridecake, 

Round about the bridejlake. fieri, fohnfons Undenvoods. 

BRIDEWELL, n.f. [The palace built by St. Bride’s, or Brid- 
get’s well, was turned into a workhoufe.] A houfc of correction. 

He would contribute more to reformation than all the work- 
houfes and Bridewells in Europe. Sped! at or, N° 157. 


/ » J J 

Which makes it tedious. Sbakefp. Midfum. Night’s Dream. 

I will be mild and gentle in my w'ords. — 

— And brief, good mother, for I am in hafte. Sbakefp. R. HI. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art. 

To teach you gamut in a briefer fort. 

More pleafant, pretty, and effectual. Sbakefp. Tam. Shrew. 
They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it brief wars. 

Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

The brief ftile is that which exprefleth much in little. 

Ben. Johnfon’s Difeovery. 
If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more profane- 
nefs ; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reafon to thank me for 
being brief. Collier s View of the Stage. 

2. Contracted ; narrow. 

The fhrine of Venus, or ftraight pight Minerva, 

Poftures beyond brief nature. Sbakefp. Cymbeline . 

Brief, n.f. [brief, Dutch, a letter.] 

1. A writing of any kind. 

There is a brief, how r many fports arc ripe : 

Make choice of which your highnefs will fee firft Sbakefp. 
The apoftolical letters are of a twofold kind and difference, 
viz. fome are called briefs, becaufe they are comprifed in a 
a fhort and compendious way of writing. Ayliffc's Parcrgou. 

2. A fhort extr act, or epitome. 

But how you muft begin this enterprize, 

I will your highnefs thus in brief advife. Fairy ffhteen, b. ii. 
I doubt not but 1 fhall make it plain, as far as a fum or brief 
can make a caufe plain. Bacon’s Holy li ar. 

The brief pf this tranfaition is, thefe fpringsthat arife here, 
are impregnated with vitriol. Woodward on Foffils. 

3. In law. 

A writ whereby a man is fummoned to an Aver to any ac- 
tion ; or it is any precept of the king in writing, Billing out of 
any court, whereby he commands any tiling to be done. Cowel. 

4. The writing given the pleaders, containing the cafe. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg’d, 

On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swift. 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a charitable collcdlion for any 
publick or private lofs. 

6. [In mufick.] A mcafure of quantity, which contains two 

ftrokes down in beating time, and as many up. Haim • 

Bri'kflv. adv. [from brief] Concifely ; in tew words. 

I will 
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I will fpeak in that manner which the fubjeiff: requires ; that 
is, probably, and moderately, and briefly. Bacotu 

The modeft queen a while, with downcaft eyes; 

Ponder’d the fpeech ; then briefly thus replies. Dryden. 

Bri'efness. n.f. [from brief] Concifencfs ; fhortnefs. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in fmoothnefs and pro- 
priety, in quicknefs and briefnejs. Camden's Remains. 

BRFEft. n.f [bjuep. Sax.] A plant. 

The fweet and die wild forts arc both fpecies of the rofe ; 
which fee. 

What fubtle hole is this, 

Whofe mouth is cover’d with rude growing briers P Sbakefp. 

Then thrice under a brier doth creep, j 

Which at both ends was rooted deep, > 

And over it three times doth leap ; J 

Her magick much availing. Drayton’s Nymphid. 
Bri'erv. adj. [from brier.] Rough; thorny; full of briers. 
Brig, and poflibly alfo Brix, is derived from the Saxon bjucj, 
a bridge; which, to this day, in the northern counties, is called 
a briggi and not a bridge. Gibfon’s Camden. 

BRIGADE. n f. [brigade, Fr. It is now generally pronounced 
with the accent on the laft fyllable.] A divifionof forces; a 
body of men, conlifting of feveral Squadrons of horfe, or bat- 
talions of foot. 

Or fronted brigades form. Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 
Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 

Briga'de Major. An officer appointed by the brigadier to af- 
fifl him in the management and ordering of his brigade; and 
lie there a£ls as as a major general docs in an army. Harris. 
Brigadi'er General. An officer who commands a brigade of 
horfe or foot in an army; next in order below a major general. 
Bri'gand. n.J. [brigand, Fr.] A robber; one that belongs to 
a band of robbers. 

There might be a rout of fuch barbarous theevife brigands 
in fome rocks ; but it was a degeneration from the nature of 
man, a political creature. " Bramhal again/} Hobbes. 
Bri'gandine. } r .. 

BrTcantine. [f rom brigand.] 

1. A light veffcl ; fuch as has been formerly uled by corfairs or 

pirates. 1 

Like as a a warlike brigandine, apply’d 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes’ afore 
The engines, which in them fad death do hide. Spenfer. 3 - 
Scarce five years are paft, 

Since in your brigantine vou fail’d to fee 

The Adriatick wedded. Otway's Venice Preferved. 4 

The conful obliged him to deliver up his fleet, and reftore 

the fhips, referring only to himfelf two brigantines. Arbutbnot. 

2. A coat of mail. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of brafs, thy broad habergeon, 

**»+¥*i -9. 

1. Shining; glittering; full of light: 

Through a cloud 

Drawn round about thee like a radiant ferine, 

D TL W r? C u CC 5 ‘ V r bright ' th ' v flcirts a PP ear - p «r. L. b. lii. 

Then feook the facred ferine, and fuddVn light 

Sprung through the vaulted roof, and made the temple bright. 

3 . Clear; evident. Dryden. 

cafe with^biZL pr ° ce , ed t0 ° ^iftly, that he may with more 

4. Witty , acute ; fubtle ; as a bright genius. 

To Bri'chten. *. [f rom trigL S 

1. I o make bright ; to make to feine. 

1 he purple morning rifing with the year 
Salutes the fpnng, as her celeftial eyes } 

Adorn the world, and brighten all the fin™ r, , 

2. To make luminous by light from without. ' 

An eeftafy, that mothers only fed, 

P ays round my heart, and brightens up my forrow 

3. To t “ir » a fHHte. b. Moth. 

4. Tf&^ H ° Pe UJt, l. ix . /. 6J4 . 


5- I o make acute, or witty 
Io .Bri ghten, v. n. t. 


*b brightens. 1 ° gr ° W bn g ht > to clear up; as, the 

Bri’ghtly. adv. ffrom hrk.U A .. .. 


wi,h “ re - 

NE.r, W f P r , ^ ous , on !w golden throne. 


BRi'GHTN«r:7 ip rV cuous , on hcr 1 

I 1 11 1; .... . - n '/‘ [from bright.] 
Vol. I fp endour > glitter. 


Pope, 


BRI 

The blazing brighinefs of her beauty’s beam; 

And glorious light of her fun-feining face. 

To tell, were as to ftrivc againft the ft ream. " Fairy Sf. h. I. 
A fword, by long lying ftill, will contract a ruft, which feall 
deface its brightnefs. South . 

Vex’d with the prefent moment’s heavy gloom, 

Why feck wc brightnejs from the years to come ? Prior. 
2. Acutencfs. 

The brightnefs of his parts, the folidity of his judgment, and 
the candour and generofity of his temper, diftinguiihed him ill 
an age of great politenefs. * Prior. 

Bri'lliancy. n.f. [from brilliant.] Luftrc ; fplendour. 
BRFLLIANT. adj. [brillant, Fr.] Shining ; fparkling ; fplcn- 
did ; full of luftre. 

So have I feen in larder dark 
Of veal a ludd loin. 

Replete with many a brilliant fpark. 

As wife philofophers remark. 

At once both ftink and feine. Dorfct. 

Bri'lliant. n.f. A diamond of the fineft cut, formed into 
angles, fo as to rcfracl the light, and feine more. 

In deference to his virtues, I forbear 
To feew you what the reft in orders were ; 

This brilliant is fo fpotlefs and fo bright. 

He needs not foil, but fhincs by his own proper light. Drycl. 
Bri’lliantness. n. f. [from brilliant.] Splendour; luftre. 
Brills, n.f. The Hair on the eyelids of a horfe. Di£l. 

BRIM. n. f. [brim, Icelandife.J 

1. The edge of any thing. 

His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily made, the 
locks of his hair came down about the brims of it. Bacon. 

2 . The upper edge of any vcflel. 

To make the coming hours o’erflow with joy. 

And pleafure down the brim. Sbakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

How my head in ointment fwims ! 

How my cup o’erlooks her brims ! Crajhaw. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 

The bubbling waters from the bottom rife, 

Above the brims they force their firy way. Dryden’ s Asti. 

Thus in a bafon drop afeilling. 

Then fill the vellel to the brim. 

You feall obferve, as you are filling. 

The pond’rous metal feems to fwim. Swift 

The top of any liquour. 

The feet of the priefts that bare the ark, were dipped in the 
brim of the water. y 0 ,h ::: . c 

4. The bank of a fountain. J J 5 * 

It told me it was Cynthia’s own. 

Within whofe cheerful brims 

That curious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her fnowy limbs. 

To Brim. v. a. [from the noun.] To fill to the top. 

May thy brimmed waves, for this. 

Their full tribute never mifs. 

From a thoufand rills. 

This faid, a double wreath Evander twin’d • 

And poplars black and white his temples bind : * 

Then brims his ample bowl ; with like defign 
The reft invoke the gods, with fprinkled wine. 

To Brim. v. n. To be full to the brim. 

Now horrid frays 

Commence, the brimming glafles now are hurl’d 
With dire intent. 

Bri'meul. adj. [from brim and full.] 
charged. J 

Meafure my cafe, how by thy beauty’s filling, 
ith feed of woes my heart brimful is charg’d. Sidney, b i 
We have try d the utmoft of our friends j j 

Our legions are brimful, our caufe is ripe. Sbakefp. % Cmf 
Her brimful eyes, that ready flood, JF J J ' 

And only wanted will to weep a flood, 

Keleas d their watry ftore. n..u > r ,, 

The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 

Pr ih ye S ^ r°f tear$ 5 then fighing, cry’d, 

Prithee, he careful of my fon. d,liT ’ s> 

Br, 'mfulnmw [from Fulnof, 

' he , S , cot ’ on Bis unfurnife’d kingdom. 

Came pouring like a tide into a breach, b 

Bri W* amP r ^ br,, f ulne J 5 of his force. Sbakefp. Hen V 
BR! mmer n.f [from bnm.] A bowl full to the top. ‘ * 

Till rh^ n r hC rt thS P P Und ’ and kindl X trimmers flow, 

I ill the frefe garlands on their foreheads efow n r j 

BrFmming. adj. [from brim. ] Full to the brim ° 

And twice befides her beeftings never fail, 

( lo ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. . r 

Brimstone, n.f, feorrunted from />»*»* i n I'ydcn* 
firy ftone.] Sulphur. See SULPHUR ^ brtn ^ m * that is > 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light 

I can fee no reafon for fnch a SpofiJ , b3e 

3 r of 


Drayton i 


Milton'. 


Dryden. 
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tof lighted brimjone matches to the fmoke, they all went out in 
an inftant. Addijon on Italy. 

Bri'mstony. adj. [from brimjlone.] Full of brimftone ; con- 
taining fulphur ; fulphureous. 

Bri'nded. adj. [brin, Fr. a branch.] Streaked; tabby; mark- 
ed with branches. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 
She tam’d the brinded lionefs. 

And fpotted mountain pard. Milton. 

My brinded heifer to the flake I lay ; 

Two thriving calves fhe fuckles twice a day. Dryden. 

Bri'ndle. n.f [from brinded.] The ftate of being brinded. 

A natural brindle. Clariffa. 

Bri'ndled. adj. [from brindle.'] Brinded ; fir caked. 

The boar, my fillers ! aim the fatal dart. 

And ftrike the brindled monilcr to the heart. Addifon’s Ovid. 
BRINE, n. f. 

1. Water impregnated with fait. 

The cncrcallng of the weight of water, will cncrcafe its 
power of bearing ; as we fee brine, when it is fait enough, will 
bear an egg. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/lory , N° 790. 

Diflolve the fheeps dung in water, and add to it as much fait 
as will make it a ftrong brine , in this liquour, to fleep your 
corn. Mortimer. 

2. The fea. 

All, but mariners. 

Plung’d in the foaming brine , did quit the vefTel, 

Then all afire with me. Sbakefp. Temptjl. 

The air was calm, and, on the level brine. 

Sleek Panope, with ail her fillers, play’d. Milton. 

As when two adverfe winds 
Engage with horrid fhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars flormy. Philips. 

3. Tears. 

What a deal of brine 

Hath wafh’d thy fallow checks for Rofaline ! Sbakefp. 

Bri'nepit. n.f [from brine and pit.] Pit of fait water. 

Then I lov’d thee. 

And fhew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ ifle. 

The frefli fprings, brinepits, barren place, and fertile. 

Sbakefp. TempeJ. 

To BRING, v. a. [bjunjan, Sax. prefer. I brought ; part. paff. 
brought ; bpoht, Sax.] 

1. To fetch from another place ; diflinguifhed from to carry, or 
convey, to another place. 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown. 

And I’ll be chief to bring him down again. Sbakefp. H. VI. 
And as Ihe was going to fetch it, he called to her, and faid. 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morfel of bread in thy hand. 

1 Kings , xvii. ri. 

A regiftrv of lands may furnilh eafy fecurities of money, 
that {hall be brought overby flrangers. Temple. 

2. To convey in one’s own hand ; not to fend by another. 

And if my wifh’d alliance plcafe your king. 

Tell him he fliould not fend the peace, but bring. Dryden. 
7. To produce; to procure. 

There is nothing will bring you more honour, and more care, 
than to do what right in jufticc you may. Bacon. 

4 . To caufe to come. 

,Hc protefts he loves you. 

And needs no other fuitor, but his liking 
To bring you in again. Sbakefp. Othello. 

There is but one God, who made heaven and earth, and fea 
and winds ; but the folly and madnefs of mankind brought in 
‘the images of gods. , . , , SuUmgfleet. 

The fountains of the great deep being broke open, fo as a 
nencral deftruaion and devaftation was brought upon the earth, 
and all things in it. . . , gurnets Theory. 

Bring back gently their wandering minds, by going before 
them in the train they fliould purfue, without any rebuke. Lw/v. 

The great queflion, which, in all ages, has dihurbed man- 
kind, anti brought on them thofe mifehiefs. Locke. 

5 ‘ 1 * Sincehe could not have a feat among them himfelf, he would 
bring in one, who had more merit. Taller, N ' b 1 . 

6. To reduce; to recal. , . . f 

Nathan’s fable had fo good an effe£l, as to the 1 man a if- 
ter God’s own heart to a right fenfe of his guilt. Spelt. N 83. 
*7 To attract ; to draw along. 

’ In diflillation, the water afeends difficultly, and hnngsovc 
with it feme part of the oil of vitriol. Wewton '<***'• 

8. To put into any particular date or circu alliances, to mak 

11 1 lav hi * t h'cway ofreafoning, which that fludy necefih- 

u\y brings The mind to, they might be able to transfer >t to odjer 
parts of knowledge, as they fhall have occafion. Locke. 

P The queflion for bringing the king to jufticc was immediately 

and tarricd with0Ut any ° PP 0fin °S 4 K PrZyterian Plea. 

1 A duetlmfidcration of the vanities of the world, will natu- 

rally bring us to the contempt of it ; and the contempt of the 


put, 
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world will as certainly bring us home to ourfelves. L’Efirange 
1 he underllanding fliould be brought to the difficult and 
knotty parts of knowledge, by infenfible degrees. Locke 
10. To recal ; to fummons. 

But thofe, and more than I to mind can bring, 

Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. “ Dryden 

ix. To induce; to prevail upon. 

The nature of the tilings, contained in thofe words, would 
not fuffer him to think otherwife, how, or whenfoever, he is 
brought to reflect on them. - Locke 

It feems fo prepofterous a thing to men, to make tlicmfelves 
unhappy in order to happinefs, that they do not eafily brin* 
thcmlelves to it. Locke 

Profitable employments would be no lefs a diverfion than any 
of the idle fports in fafhion, if men could but be brought to de- 
light in them. ^ Locke. 

12. To bring about. [See About.] To bring to pafs; to efte&. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about. 

If all of you would join to help him out. Dryden' s Ind. Emp. 
This turn of mind threw off the oppofitions of envy and 
competition ; it enabled him to gain the moll vain and im- 
practicable into his defigns, and to bring about feveral great 
events, for the advantage of the publick. Addifon's Freeholder. 

13. To bring forth. To give birth to ; to produce. 

The good queen. 

For fhe is good, hath brought you forth a daughter : 

Here ’tis ; commends it to your hlefling. Sbakefp. 

More wonderful 

Than that which, by creation, firft brought forth 
Light out of darknefs ! Paradife Lojl, b. xii. /. 4-2: 

Bewail thy falfehood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorable 
Among illuftrious women, faithful wives. Milton's Agonijl. 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand, 1 

Another queen brings forth another brand, V 

To burn with foreign fires her native land ! j 

Dryden, Aineid vii. /. 444. 
Idlenefs and luxury bring forth poverty and want ; and this 
tempts men to injuftice; and that caufcth enmity and animo- 
fity. Tillotfon. 

The value of land is raifed, when it is fitted to bring forth a 
greater quantity of any valuable produCl. Locke. 

14. To bring forth. To bring to light. 

The thing that is hid, bringeth he forth to light. 

Job, xxviii. 11. 

15. To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realm fuch a ftrong power of men, as 
fliould perforce bring in all that rebellious rout, and loofe peo- 
ple. Spcnfer on Ireland, 

lb. To bring in. To afford gain. 

The foie meafure of all his courtefies is, what return they will 
make him, and what revenue they will bring him in. South. 
Trade brought us in plenty and riches. Locke. 

17. To bring in. To introduce. 

Entertain no long difeourfe with any ; but, if you can, bring 
in fomething to feafon it with religion. Taylor. 

The fruitfulncfs of Italy and the like, are not brought in by 
force, but naturally rife out of the argument. Addijon. 

Quotations arc bell brought in, to confirm fome opinion 
controverted. Swift. 

18. To bring off. To clear; to procure to be acquitted; to 
caufe to cfcape. 

I trufted to my head, that has betrayed me ; and I found 
fault with my legs, that would otherwife have brought me of. 

L'EJl range. 

Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty to one he’ll bring 
off a crow at the bar. L Ef range. 

The bed way to avoid this imputation, and to bring off tjie 
credit of our underftanding, is to be truly religious. Tillotfon. 

1 9. To bring on. To engage in action. 

If there be any that would reign, and take up all the time, 

let him find means to take them oft, and bring others on. 

Bacon, Effay 36. 

20. To bring over. To convert ; to draw to a new party. 

This liberty fliould be made ufe of upon few occafions, ot 

fmall importance, and only with a view of bringing over his 
own fide, another time, to fomething of greater and more 
publick moment. Swift on the Sentiments of a Ch. of Engl- man. 

The proteftant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult mat- 
ter to bring great numbers over to the church. Swjt. 

21. To bring out. To exhibit ; to {hew. 

If I make not this cheat bring out another, and the bearers 

prove ftieep, let me be unrolled. Sbakefp. Winter s Tate. 

Which he could bring out, where he had, 

And what he bought them for, and paid. Hudtbras. 

Thefe lhakc his foul, and, as they boldly prefs. 

Bring out his crimes, and force him to confefs. Dryden. 
Another way made ufe of, to find the weight of the dena- 
rii, was by the weight of Greek coins ; but thofe experiments 
bring out die denarius heavier. Arbuilmot. 

22 . To bring under. Tofubduc; to reprefs. 

That {harp courfe which you have fet down, for the 



Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 


ai r of .hofe rebels of Ulfer, and 

per y"i r 'I™U°morec I pablc. or the better deferver, hath 

J“^,o. g o r , - 

/IS “P- T ° educate i t0 inftn,a 5 t0 form - n r 

j ‘ The well bringing up of the people, ferves as a moft lure 

timid to hold them. . . . 1 ‘ e *’ > 

He that takes upon him the charge of bringing up young 
men, cfpccially young gentlemen, fliould have fomething more 

in him than Latin. . . , ° C . C \ 

They frequently convcrfed with this lovely virgin, who had 

been brought up by her father in the fame courfe of knowledge. 

6 Addijon. Guardian, N° 1O7. 

24. To bring up. To bring into practice. 

Several obliging deferences, condefeenfions, and fubm.ffions, 
with many outward forms and ceremonies, were hrft of all 
brought up among the politer part of mankind, who lived in 
courts and cities. Spectator, N“ 119. 

25. To bring up. To caufe to advance. 

Bring up your army ; but, I think, you II find. 

They've not prepar’d for us. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Bri'nger .n.f. [from bring.] The perfon that brings any thing. 
Yet the firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a deafl friend. Shakcfp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Beil you fee fafethe bringer 

Out of the hoft : I mud attend mine office. Shakcfp. 

Bri'nger up. Inllruiflor; educator. 

Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringers up of the 
worth i eft: men. Afcham’t Schoolmajlcr . 

Bri'nish. adj. [from brine.] Having the tafte of brine; fait. 
Nero would be tainted with remorfe 
T o hear and fee her plaints, her brinijh tears. Shakcfp. 

For now I Hand, as one upon a rock. 

Environ’d with a wildernefs of fea. 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave ; 

Expecting ever when fome envious furge 
Will, in his brinijh bowels, fwallow him. Sbakefp. T. Andr. 
Bri'nishness. n.f. [from brinijh.] Saltncfs ; tendency to falt- 
nefs. 

BRINK, n. f [brink, Danifti.] The edge of any place, as of a 
precipice or a river. 

Th’ amazed flames {land gather’d in a heap, 

And from the precipice’s brink retire. 

Afraid to venture on fo large a leap. Dryden’ s Ann. Mirab. 
We {land therefore on the brinks and confines of thofe Hates 
at the day of doom. AtterbUry. 

So have I feen, from Severn’s brink, 

A flock of geefe jump down together ; 

Swim where the bird of Jove wou’d fink. 

And, fwimming, never wet a feather. Swift. 

Bri'ny. adj. [from brine.] Salt. 

He, who firft the paffage try’d, 

In harden’d oak his heart did hide ; 

Or his, at leaft, in hollow wood. 

Who tempted firft the briny flood. Dryden. 

Then, briny fcas, and tafteful fprings, farewel. 

Where fountain nymphs, confus’d with Nereids, dwell. 

Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 
A muriatick or briny tafte feems to be produced by a mixture 
of an acid and alkaline fait; for fpiritof fait, and fait of tartar, 
mixed, produce a fait like fea fait. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
J3R10NY. See Bryony. 

BRISK, adj. [ brufque , Fr.] 

1. Lively; vivacious; gay; fprightly ; applied to men. 

1 r ythee, die, and fet me free. 

Or elfc be 

Ki nd and brijk, and gay like me. Sir J. Denham. 

A creeping young fellow, that had committed matrimony 
with a bnjkpmdoa* lafs, was fo altered in a few days, that he 

W3S wT a n CC e M n ,M an a llvin & man - L’ Ef range. 

V hy fliou d all honour then be ta’cn 

From lower parts, to load the brain ; 

When other limbs we plainly fee. 

Each in his way, as brijk as he ? »_.• 

2 . Powerful; fpirituous. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine • 

Some forts, when old continue b, IJk and fine. Denham. 

Under ground, the rude Riphjcan race 
Mimick hi ife cyder, with the brake’s product wild. 

Sloes pounded hips, and fervis’ harffieft juice. Philits 
muft needs be fome cxteriour caufe, anil the brilk adlino- of 

3. ^M s g r hout mc> whofc cfficacy 1 —ot 

ovlrehS c d PP r a dl mUCh ri CT l ■ bcCaufe m y foment was 

would hafe made t h! S fiCd ^ ° r twe "ty five times, it 
made the objedt appear more brijk and pleafant. 

E &25 , To*,™ upbruuy. 

n -f [ orichct , Fr.] The breall of an animal. 


See that none of the wool be wanting, that their gums he 
red, teeth white and even, and the brifket (kin red. Mortuna. 
Bri skly. a<h. [from : rijk.] Actively ; vigoroufly. 

We have feen the air in the bladder fuddenly expand iticit lo 
much, and fo brijhly, that it manifeftiy lifted up foma light j<>- 
dies that leaned upon it. _ _ Boyle. 

I could plainly perceive the creature to fuck in many ot tnc 
moft minute animalcula, that were fwimming b'ijlly about m 
the water. Ra i 0,1 tbe Lh cation. 

Bki'sknESS. n.f [from brijk.] 

1. Livclinefs; vigour; quicknefs. 

Some remains of corruption, though they 00 not conquer 
and extinguifh, yet will flacken and allay the vigour and brijh- 
nefs of the renewed principle. South. 

2. Gayety. ..nr 

But the moft diflihguifhing part of his charadler feems to 

me, to be his brijknefs, his jollity, and his good humour. Dryd. 
BRITTLE, n.f. [bpij-rl. Sax.] ' The ftiff hair of fwine. 

I will not open my lips fo wide as a brijlle may enter. Shakcfp. 
He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, with brijtles , 
which probably fpend more upon the fame matter which, in 
other creatures, makes the horns ; for brijlles feem to be no- 
thing clfe but a horn fplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 
Two boars whom love to battle draws, 

With rifing brijlles, and with frothy jaws. 

Their adverfe breads with tulks oblique they wound. Dryd. 
To Brx'stle. v. a. [from the noun.] To credit in briftlcs. 

Now for the bare-pickt bone of majefty, 

Doth dogged war brijlle his angry crelt, 

And fnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shakcfp. K. John. 

Which makes him plume himfelf, and brl/ile up 
The crcft of youth againft your dignity. Shakejp. II. IV. 
To Brx'stle. v. n. To Hand erect as briftles. 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with irijlled hair. 

In thy eye that fhall appear. 

When thoti wak’ft, it is thy dear. Sbakefp. Midfum. N. Dr. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright. 

With chatfring teeth, and biijlling hair upright ; 

Yet arm’d with inborn worth. Dryden’ s Fables. 

Thy hair fo brijlles with unmanly fears, 

As fields of corn "that rife in bearded ears. Dryden’ sPcrftus. 
Ti? Bristle a thread. To fix a brillle to it. 

Bri'stly. adj. [from brijlle.] Thick fet with briftles. 

The leaves of the black mulberry are fomewhat briflty , 
which may help to preferve the dew. Bacon’s Natural Ilijl. 

If the eye were fo acute as to rival the fineft microfcope, the 
fight of our own felves would affright us ; the fmootheft {kin 
would be befet all over with rugged feales and brijlly hairs. 

Bentley. 

Thus maftful beech the brijlly chefnut bears. 

And the wild alh is white with bloomy pears. Dryden’ s Virg. 

The careful mafter of the fwine. 

Forth hailed he to tend his brijlly care. Pope’s Odyff. 1 . xiv. 
Bri'stol stone. A kind of foft diamond found in a rock near 
the city of Briftol. 

Of this kind of cryftal are the better and larger fort of Brijlol 
Jones, and the Kerry ftones of Ireland. " Woodward. 
Brit. n. f. The name of a filh. 

The pilchards were wont to purfue the /■- it, upon which 
they feed, into the havens. Carnu’s Survey of Coruwal. 

To Brite. ) v. n. Barley, wheat, or hops, are faid to brite. 
To Bright, j when they grow over- ripe. Di£i. 

BRI i ILE. adj. [bjurcan, Saxon.] Frayile ; apt to break ; not 
tough. 

The wood of vines is very durable; though no tree hath the 
twigs, while they are green, fo brittle, yet the wood dried is 
extremely tough. Bacon’s Natural HiJ. N° 622. 

h 10m earth all came, to earth muft all return," 
f rail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. Prior. 

Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys. 

What does the bufy world conclude at beft, 

"But brittle goods, that break like glafs ? Granville. 

li the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble, and pafs in the 
form of gravel. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Bri 1 illness, n.f [from brittle.] Aptncfs to break; fra- 
gility. 

A wit quick without brightnefs, {harp without brittlenefs. 

A -r . , . „ Ajcham’s Schosimajer. 

Artificers, in the tempering of fteel, by holdintr it but a mi- 
nute or two longer or iefier in the flame, give it very differing: 
tempers, as to brittlenefs or toughnefs. ' />., r 

Brize, n.f. The gadfly. 

A brize, a fcorned little creature, 

BROACH^./ [W^l“® r 
1 . A fpit. 

He was taken into fervicc in his court, to a bafe office in his 
kitchen ; fo that he turned a broach, that had worn a crown. 

Whofc offered entrails (hall I, is crime V 

And dripper fatnefs from the hazle breach. Dryden s Virgil. 
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. Grofs ; coarfe. 

The reeve and the miller are diflinguilhed from each other, 
as much as the lady priorefs and the broad fpeaking gap-toothed 
wife of Bath. Dryden' s Fables , Pref. 

Love made him doubt his broad barbarian found ; 

By love, his want of words and wit he found. Dryden . 

If open vice be what you drive at, 

A name fo broad will ne’er connive at. Dryden s Albion. 

The broadejl mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Lefs pleafing far than virtue’s very tears. 

Room for my lord ! three jockeys in his train ; 

Six huntfmen with a fliout precede his chair ; 

He grins, and looks broad nonfenfe with a Hare. 

. Obfccne; fulfom; tending to obfeenity. 

As chafte and modeft as he is efteemed, it cannot be denied, 
but in fome places he is broad and fulfomc. Dryden s Jttv. Dcd. 
Though, now arraign’d, he read with fome delight; 
Becaufche feems to chew the cud again. 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain. Dryden. 
. Bold ; not delicate ; not referved. 

Who can fpcak broader than he that has no houfc to put his 
head in ? Such may rail againft great buildings. Shakefp. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
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2. A mufical inftrument, the founds of which are made by turn- 
ing round a handle. 1 jyjff 

3. [With hunters.] A ftart of the head of a young (lag, growing 

fharp like the end of a fpit. 0 py t fj 

To Broach, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fpit ; to pierce as with a fpit. 

As by a low but loving likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious emprefs. 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming. 

Bringing rebellion broached on his fword. Shakefp. Henry V. 
He felled men as one would mow hay, and fometimes 
broached a great number of them upon his pike, as one would 
carry little birds fpitted upon a flick Hakewell on Providence. 

2. To pierce a vefTcl in order to draw the liquour ; to tap. 

3. To open any flore. 

I will notably provide, that you fhall want neither weapons, 
victuals, nor aid ; I will open the old armouries, I will broach 
my (tore, and bring forth my {lores. Knolles's Hi/lory. 

4. To give out, or utter any thing. 

1 his errour, that Pifon was Ganges, was firft broachedby Jo- 
fephus. Raleigh. 

I hofe who were the chief inflruments of railing the noife, 
made ufe of thofe very opinions themfelves had broached , for 
arguments to prove, that the change of minifters was dange- 

rous - Swift’s Examiner, N 3 45. 

5. To let out any thing. 

And now the field of death, the lifts. 

Were enter’d by antagonifts. 

And blood was ready to be broach’d . , 

When Hudibras in hafte approach’d. Hitdibras, cant. ii. 
Bro'acher. n. f. [from broach. ] 

1. A fpit. 

1 he youth approach’d the fire, and, as it burn’d, 

On five fharp broachers rank’d, the roaft they turn’d ; 

Thefe morfels flay’d their ftomachs. Dryden , 

2 . An opener, or utterer of any thing ; the firft authour. 

I here is much pride and vanity in the affixation of being 
the firft broacher of an heretical opinion. L'EJlrange. 

Numerous parties denominate themfelves, not from the grand 
Authour and Finifher of our faith, but from the firft broacher 
of their idolized opinions. Decay of Piety. 

This opinion is commonly, but falfely, aferibed to Ariftotle, 
not as its firft broacher , but as its ableft patron. Cheyne. 

BROAD, adj. [bpab, Saxon.] 

J. Wide; extended in breadth ; diftinguifhed from length. 

. The weeds that his bread fpreading leaves did fhelter. 

Are pull’d up root and all by Bolingbroke. Shakefp. R. II. 
The top may be jullly faid to grow broader , as the bottom 
narrower. Temple. 

Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have. 

To walk with eyes broad open to your grave. Dryden. 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow. 

With vigour drawn, muft fend the {haft below. 

The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. Dryden’s Fables. 

He launch’d the firy bolt from pole to pole. 

Broad burft the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. Pope. 
As cloath’d in cloudy ftorm, 

W cak, wan, and broad , he fkirts the fouthern fky. Thomfon. 

2. Large. 

To keep him atadiftancc from falfehood and cunning, which 
has always a broad mixture of falfehood ; this is the fitteft pre- 
paration of a child for wifdom. Locke. 

3. Clear ; open. 

In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himfclf bore 
In broad houfe, with the wooers us before. Chapman’ s Odyff. 
It no longer fecks the fhelter of night and darknefs, but ap- 
pears in the broadejl light. Decay of Piety. 

If children were left alone in the dark, they would be no 
more afraid than in broad funfliinc. Locke. 
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From broad words, and ’caufe he fail’d 
H.s prefence at the tyrant’s feaft, I hear, 

JVlacduft lives in difijrace. rr ? /- * 

Broad as long. Equal upon the whole. " * Aladcib ‘ 

. 1 be m ° blIc a rc for levelling ; that is to fav for 

mg themfelves: for it is as broad Is long, whethe^’the 
otliers, or bring others down to them. 

Broad-cloth, n. f. [from broad and doth] 
cloath. J 

Thus, a wife taylor is not pinching; 

But turns at ev ry learn an inch in : 

Or elfe, be fure, your broad-cloth breeches 
Will ne’er be fmooth, nor hold their flitches. c„,. A 

Road-eyed. adj. [from broad and eye.] Having a wide fun^' 
In defpite of broad-ey’d watchful day, 

I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts 
But, ah ! I will not. “ Shakefp. Kin^ ah „ 

BR Jea A ves' LEAVED ' [fr ° m ^ ^ Having br 


7 

L F /I range, 
nne kind of 


ey. 


. [from broad and leaf. ] Having broad 

Narrow and broad-leaved cyprus-grafs of the fame fort. 

-r n / Woodward on FofTiU 

To Bro'ades. v.n. [from broad.] To grow broad. 1 knZ 
not whether this word occurs, but in the following paflage. 
Low walks the fun, ar.d broadens by degrees, 

Juft o’er the verge of day. Thomfon s Summer , /. j6~c 

Broadly, adv. [from broad.] In a broad manner. 
Bro'adness. n.J. [from broad.] 
j . Breadth ; extent from fide to fide. 

2. Coarfenefs; fulfomnefs. 

I have ufed the cleaneft metaphor I could find, to palliate 
the broadnefs of the meaning. Dryden 

Bro'adshouldered. adj. [from broad and jhoulder.] Havine 
a large fpacc between the fhoulders. 5 

Big-bon’d, and large of limbs, with finews ftrong, 
Broadjhouldered , and his arms were round and long. Dryden. 
Iam a tall, broadjhouldered , impudent, black fellow; and, as 
I thought, every way qualified for a rich widow. Spectator- 
Bro'adside. n. f. [from broad znifde.] 

J. 1 he fide of a fhip, diftinct from the head or ftern. 

F rom vafter hopes than this he feem’d to fall. 

That durft attempt theBritifh admiral : 

I rom her broadfides a ruder flame is thrown. 

Than from the firy chariot of the fun. Waller. 

2. The volly of {hot fired at once from the fide of a fhip. 

3. [In printing.] A Iheet of paper containing one large page. 
Bro'adsword. n.f. [from broad and fuiord.] A cutting fword, 

with a broad blade. 

He, in fighting a duel, was run through the thigh with a 
broadfword. Wifeman. 

Bro'adwise. adv. [from broad and wife.] According to the 
direction of the breadth. 

If one fhould, with his hand, thruft a piece of iron broadwife 
againft the flat deling of his chamber, the iron would not fall 
as long as the force of the hand perfeveres to prefs againft it. 

Boyle. 

BROCA'DE. n.f. [brocade. Span.] A filken ftufF, variegated 
with colours of gold or filver. 

I have the conveniency of buying and importing rich bro- 
cades. Spectator, N 3 288. 

Or {lain her honour, or her new brocade , 

Forget her pray’rs, or mifs amafquerade. Pope. 

Broca'ded. adj. [from brocade,] 

1. Drcftin brocade. 

2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 

Should you the rich brocaded fuit unfold. 

Where rifing flow’rs grow ftifF with froftedgold. Gay. 
Bro'cage. n.f. [from broke.] 

1 . The gain gotten by promoting bargains. 

Yet fure his honefty 

Got him final] gains, but fliamelefs flattery, 

And filthy brocage , and unfeemly fliifts. 

And borrow bafe, and fome good ladies gifts. Spenfer. 

2. The hire given for any unlawful office. 

As for the politick and wholefome laws, they were inter- 
preted to be but brocage of an ufurer, thereby to woo and win 
the hearts of the people. Bacons Henry VII. 

3. The trade of dealing in old things. 

Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 

Whofe works are e’en the frippery of wit. 

From brocage is become fo bold a thief. 

As we, the rob’d, leave rage, and pity it. Ben. Johnfon. 
So much as the quantity of money is leflencd, fo much muft 
the {hare of every one that has a right to this money be the lefs, 
whether he be landholder, for his goods, or labourer, for his 
hire, or merchant, for his brocare. Locke. 

BROCCOLI, n.f. [Ital.j See Ca bb age ; of which it is a fpecies. 
Content with little, I can piddle here. 

On broccoli and mutton round the year ; 

But ancient friends, tho’ poor or out of play. 

That touch 'my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope, 

ToBroghe. See To Broach, 
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Geoffry of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, {hoot- 
ing againft David’s tower in Jcrufalem, bracked three fcctlcf 

Camden’s Remains. 

Brock, n.f. [bpoc, Saxon.] A badger. 

Bro'cket. n.f. A red deer, two years old. 

Brogue, n.f. [brog, Irifh.J 

1 . A kind of fhoe. 

I thought he flept ; and pitt 
My clouted brogues from olT my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anfwcr’d my fteps too loud. Shakefp. Cymbehrie. 

Sometimes it is given out, that we muft either take three 
halfpence, or eat our brogues. Swift. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialed*, or manner of pronuncia- 

To BRO'IDER. v. a. [brodir, Fr.] To adorn with figures of 

needle-work. . n , 

A robe and a broidered coat, and a girdle. Exodus, xxvm. 4. 

Infant Albion lay 

In mantles braider’ d o’er with gorgeous pride. Tickell. 

Bro'idery. n.f [from braider.] Embroidery; flower-work; 
additional ornaments wrought upon cloath. 

The golden broidery tender Milkah wove; 

The breaft to Kenna facred, and to love, 

Lie rent and mangled. Tickell. 

BROIL, n. f [brouiller, Fr.] A tumult ; a quarrel. 

Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil. 

As thou didft leave it. Shakefp. A'lacbeth. 

He has fent die fword bodi of civil broils , and publick war, 
amongft us. ... ^ a ^ e " 

Rude were their revels, and obfeene their joys. 

The broils of drunkards, and the luft of boys. Granville. 

To BROIL, v. a. [ bruler , Fr.] To drefs or cook by laying on 
the coals, or before the fire. 

Some ftrip the fkin, fome portion out the fpoil. 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden’s /Encid. 

To Broil, v. n. To be in the heat. 

Where have you been broiling ? — 

Among the croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 

Could not be wedg’d in more. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Long ere now all the planets and comets had been broiling in 
the fun, had the world lafted from all eternity. Cheyne. 

To BROKE, v. n. [of uncertain etymology. Skinner feems in- 
clined to derive it from to break , becaufe broken men turn fac- 
tors or brokers. Cafanbon, from sceafiin. Skinner thinks, again, 
that it may be contract'd from procurer. Mr. Lye more pro- 
bably deduces it from bpuccan, Sax. to bebufy.] To tranfadl 
bufinefs for others, or by others. It is ufed generally in re- 
proach. 

He does, indeed. 

And brakes with all that can, in fuch a fuit, 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakefp. 

The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men fhould wait upon other’s neceflity ; broke by fervants and 
inflruments to draw them on. Bacon. 

Bro'king. particip. adj. In the broker’s hands. 

Redeem from broking pawn the blemifh’d crowm, 

W ipe off the duft that hides our feeptre's gilt. Shakefp. 

Bro'ken. [particip. pajf. of break.] 

Preferve men’s wits from being broken with the very bent of 
fo long attention. . Hooker. 

Bro'ken meat. Fragments ; meat that has been cut. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you conftantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay at fmall charges ; only with the 
broken meat, a few coals, and all the cinders. Swift. 

Bro'kenhearted. adj. [from broken and heart.] Having tile 
fpirits crufhed by grief or fear. 

He hath fent me to bind up the brokenhearted. Ifa. lxi. 1. 

Bro kenly. adv. [from broken.] Without any regular feries. 

^ir Richaid Hopkins hath done fomewhat of this kind, but 
brokedy and glancingly; intending chiefly a difeourfe of his 

own voyage Hakewell on Providence. 

Broker, n.f. [from to broke.] 

1. A faftor ; one that does bufinefs for another; one that makes 
bargains for another. 

Brokers, who, having no flock of their own, fet up and trade 
with that of other men ; buying here, and felling there, and 
commonly abufing bothfides, to make out a little paultry gain. 

Some South-fca broker, from the city, Temple. 

Will purchafe me, the more’s the pity ; 

Lay all my fine plantations wafte. 

To fit them to his vulgar tafte. o„ -A 

2. One who deals in old houfhold goods. d ' 

3 - A pimp; a match-maker. 

_ A goodly broker ! 

arc you prefume to harbour wanton lines ? 

r c ht a r d COnrp ; r u- a = aln i m >' 7 outh ? Shakefp. 
w , f « r yourfelf, you fhew’d your judgment • 

Which being {hallow, you {hall give me leave * 

t^- Shakefp - ^ VI. 

broker. See BrocagT ] ^ 01 ICWard * 
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the afpera arteria, called the bronchus. Jh/imp. 

Bro'nchial. ) ,• f 3 f lyx<&.] Belonging to the throat. 

Bro'ncHick. > J 0 . . .. , 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen either in the bronchial 
or pulmonary veflels, and may foon be communicated from one 
to the other, when the inflammation aftc&s both the lobes. 

ArbuthnOt on Diet . 

Broncho'tomy. n.f. [Jb*^ and «>*•.] That_opcration 
which opens the windpipe by incifion, to prevent iufFocation m 
aquinfey. . . JJuimv. 

The operation of bronchotomy is an incifion made into the 
afpera arteria, to make way for the air into the lungs, when re- 
fpiration is obftru&ed by any tumour comprefling the larynx. 

Sharp’s Surgery. 


Brond. n.f. See Brand. 

Foolifh old man, faid then, the pagail wroth. 

That weeneft words or charms may force withftond. 

Soon {halt thou fee, and then believe for troth. 

That I can carve with this enchanted brond. Fairy Q b. ii. 
Bronto'logy. n.f. [#{MTii and Aoyi*.] A difteitation upon 
thunder. Diet. 

Bronze, n.f [bronze, Fr.J 

1. Brafs. 

Imbrown’d with native bronze, lo ! Henley (lands. 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Pope’s Dime. 

2. A medal. 

I view with anger and difdain, 

How little gives thee joy or pain ; 

A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, 

A {hell, a butterfly can do’t. Prior : 

BROOCH, n.f [broke, Dutch.] 

1. A jewel ; an ornament of jewels. 

Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels. — 

Your brooches, pearls, and owches. Shakefp. Henry IV . *. ii. 
Richly fuited, but unfeafonable ; juft like the brooch and the 
toothpick, which we wear not now. Shakefp. 

I know’ him w’ell ; he is the brooch , indeed. 

And gem of all the nation. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. [With painters.] A painting all of orte colour. Dikfi 

lo Brooch, v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with jewels. 

Not th’ imperious fliew 
Of the full-fortun’d Csefar, ever {hall 
Be broach’d with me. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

To BROOD, v. n. [bpxdan, Saxon.] 

1. To lit on eggs; to hatch them. 

Thou from the firft 

Waft prefent, and, witli mighty wings outfpread. 

Dove-like fat’ft brooding on the vaft abyfs. 

And mad’fl it pregnant. Milton’s Par. Lf, b. i. /. 2r. 

Here nature fpreads her fruitful fwcetnefs round, 

Breathes on the air, and broods upon the ground. Dryden. 

2. To cover chickens under the wing. 

Exalted hence, and drunk with fecret joy, 

Their young fucceffion all their cares employ ; 

L hey breed, they brood, inftruf* and educate. 

And make provifion for the future ftatc. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

I ind out fome uncouth cell. 

Where brooding darknefs fpreads his jealous wings, 

Ami the night raven fings. “ Milton. 

3 . 1 0 b, or confider any thing anxioufly. 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold, 

Who dare not give. Dryden’s JEneid. 

f As rejoicing mifers 

Brood o’er their precious ftores of fecret gold. Smith’s Phecdr. 

4. 1 o mature any thing by care. 

it was the opinion of Clinias, as if there were ever amontrft 
nations a brooding of a war, and that there is no fure league but 

“ ° n“"\ .... SW* liar witlSfm. 

1 o Brood, v. a. To chenfh by care ; to hatch. 

v , crouds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

1 ou fit and brood your forrows on a throne. Dryden. 
Brood, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . Offspring ; progeny. 

The heavenly father keep bis brood 

[ ou l hife&ion of fo great a vice. Fairfax b. i. 
V ith terrours, and with clamours compafs’d round * 

Ut mine own brood, that on my bowels feed. Par. L b ii 
Or any other of that heav’nly brood. 

Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome good. 

Aihan difcourfes of ftorks, and their affe&ion towariUhrir 
. brood whom they milrudl to fly. Brown’s Vulgar Errours 

2. Uenerauon. 6 ■‘-"‘“"J* 

Have you forgotten Libya’s burning wafles. 

Its barren rocks, parch’d earth, and lulls of fand 

its tainted air, and all its broods of poifon ? AdAifnW.r , 

3. A hatch ; the number hatched at once * f ^ 

I was wonderfully pleafed to foe the different working of 
lnflincl rn a hen followed by a brood of ducks Ste r i 

4. Sometliing bought fonh; a produaion ^N 3 i2i. 

3 • . Such 
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Such things become the hatch and brood of time. Shakefp. 

5. The act of covering the eggs. 

Something’s in his foul, 

O'er which his melancholy fits on brood ; 

And I doubt the hatcli and the difclofe 

Will be fome danger. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Bro'ody. adj. [from brood.] In a ftate of fitting on the eggs ; 
inclined to fit. 65 

The common hen, all the while {he is broody, fits, and leads 
her chickens, and ufes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 

Brook, n.f [bpoc, or bpoca, Saxon.J A running water, lefs 
than a river; a rivulet. 

A fubftitute fhincs brightly as a king. 

Until a king be by ; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Or many grateful altars I would rear. 

Of grafly turf ; and pile up every ftone. 

Of luftre, from the brook ; in memory. 

Of monument to ages. Milton's Par. Lojl , b. xi. /. 325. 

And to Cephifus’ brook their way purfue : 

The ft ream was troubled, but the ford they knew. Dryden. 
Springs make little rivulets; thofe united, make brooks ; and 
thofe coming together, make rivers, which empty themfelves 
into the fea. Locke. 

To BROOK, v. a. [bpucan, Sax.] To bear; to endure; to 
fupport. 

Even they, which brook it worft, that men fhould tell them 
of their duties, when they are told the fame by a law, think 
very well and reafonably of it. Hooker , b. i. 

A thoufand more mifehances than this one, 

Have learn’d me to brook this patiently. Sbakefp. T. G. of Ver. 

How ufc doth breed a habit in a man ! 

This fhadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 

I belter brook than flourifhing peopl’d towns. Sbakefp. 

Heav’n, the feat of blifs. 

Brooks not the works of violence, and war. Par. Lojl , b. vi. 
Moft men can much rather brook their being reputed knaves, 
than for their honefty be accounted fools. South. 

Reftraint thou wilt not brook ; but think it hard. 

Your prudence is not trufted as your guard. Dryden. 

To Brook, v. n. To endure; to be content. 

He, in thefe wars, had flatly refufed his aid ; becaufe he 
could not brook , that the worthy prince Plangus was, by his 
chofcn Tiridates, preferred before him. Sidney's Arcadia. 

Bro'oklime. n.f. [ becabunga , Lat.] A fort of water fpeed- 
well ; very common in ditches. 

BROOM, n.f. [bpom, Saxon.] 

J. This tree hath a papilionaceous flower, whofe pointal, which 
rifes from the flower-cup, afterward becomes a fhort, roundifh, 
fwelling pod, containing, for the moft part, one kidney- ftiaped 
feed in each. Millar. 

Ev’n humble broom , and ofiers, have their ufe. 

And (hade for fheep, and food for flocks, produce. Dryden. 

2 . A befom ; fo called from the matter of which it is made. 

Not a moufe 

Shall difturb this hallow’d houfe; 

I am fent with broom before, 

To fweep the duft behind the door. Sb. Midfum. Night's Dr. 
If they came into the belt apartment, to fet any thing in or- 
der, they were faluted with a broom. Arbutbnot' s John Bull. 

Bro'o ml and. n.f. [broom and land.] Land that bears broom. 
I have known Ihecp cured of the rot, when they have not 
been far gone with it, only by being put into broomlands. 

Mortimer* s Husbandry. 

Bro'omstaff. n.f. [from broom and Jiajf.] The ftaff to which 
the broom is bound ; the handle of a befom. 

They fell on ; I made good my place ; at length they came 
to the broomjiajf with me; I defied ’em ftill. Shakefp. H. VIII. 

From the age, 

That children tread this worldly ftage, 

Broomjloff \ or poker, they beftride. 

And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 

Sir Roger pointed at foinething behind the door, which I 
found to be an old broomjiajf. Spectator, N° 1 17. 

Bro'omy. adj. [from broom.] Full of broom. 

If it grow molly or broomy, which thefe lands are inclined to, 
then break it up again, and order it as you did before, laying 
of it down again from the wheat-ftubble. Mortimer. 

The youth with broomy ftumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the place. Swift. 

Broth, n.f. [bpoS, Sax.] Liquour in which flelh is boiled. 
You may make the broth for two days, and take the one 
half every day. Bacon’s Phyftcal Remains, 

lnftead of light deflcrts, and lufeious froth. 

Our authour treats to-night with Spartan broth. Southeme. 
If a nurfe, after being fucked dry, eats broth, the infant will 
fuck the broth almoft unaltered. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Bro'thel. I n.f. [bordcl, Fr.] A houfe of lewd enter- 

Bro'thelhouse. J tainment; a bawdyhoufe. 

Perchance 

I faw him enter fuch a houfe of £dc. 

Videlicet, a brothel ’. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
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Then courts of kings were held in hi 2 h renown, 
tre made the common brothels of the town : 

I here, virgins honourable vows receiv’d, 

But chafte as maids in monafteries liv’d. Dryden's. IV rfn 
from its old ruins broibelboufes rife, J ‘ 

Scenes of lewd loves, and of polluted joys. Dryden's MacH 
BROTHPr / n rCS J° thC L ftCWS ’ 3nd tothe brothel. R J' 

o?JJw n ' f [ n T ’ bn °*° r '’ SaXOn ‘J Pl“ra!, trcl 

1. One born of the fame father and mother. 

Be fad, good brothers ; 

Sorrow fo royally in you appears. 

That I will deeply put the fafhion on. 

Whilft kin their kin, brother the brother l ofi? 

Like enfigns all, againftlike enfigns bend. Dari I 

T* whom Michael ! thus, he alfo mov’d, replv’d : ' 

Thefe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b.xl /. 4 r. 
Comparing two men, in reference to one common parent it 
is very eafy to form the ideas of brothers. / 

2. Any one elofely united. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he, to day that fheds his blood with me. 

Shall be my brother. Sbakefp. Henry V. 

3. Any one refcmbling another in manner, form, or profeflion. 

He alfo that is flothful in his work, is brother to him that is 
agreatwafter. . Piw.xv iii. 9 . 

4. Brother is ufed, in theological language, for man in general. 
Bro'therhood. n.f. [from brother and hood.] 

1 . The ftate or quality of being a brother. 

This deep difgrace of brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Sbakefp. R. IT. 

Finds brotherhood in thee no fharper fpur ? Shakefp. R. II. 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it fupreme father- 
hood, or fupreme brotherhood, will be all one, provided we know 
who has it. _ Locke. 

2. An aflociation of men for any purpofe ; a fraternity. 

There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the brother- 
hood of St. George, erected by parliament, confiding of thir- 
teen the moft noble and worthy perfons. Davies on Ireland. 

3. A clafs of men of the fame kind. 

He was fometimes fo engaged among the wheels, that not 
above half the poet appeared ; at other times, he became as 
confpicuous as any of the brotherhood. A deli f on. Guardian. 

Bro'therly. adj. [from brother.] Natural ; fuch as becomes 
or befeems a brother. 

He was a prieft, and looked for a prieft’s reward ; which was 
our brotherly love, and the good of our fouls and bodies. Bacon. 
Though more our money than our caufe. 

Their brotherly afliftance draws. Denham. 

They would not go before the laws, but follow them ; obey- 
ing their fuperiours, and embracing one another in brotherly 
piety and concord. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N° 33. 

Bro'therly. adv. After the manner of a brother ; with kind- 
nefs and affection. 

I fpeak but brotherly of him ; but ftiould I anatomize him to 
thee as he is, I muft blufh and weep, and thou look pale and 
wonder. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Brought, [participle pa five of bring.] 

The Turks, poffeflcd with a needlels fear, forfook the walls, 

' and could not, by any perfuafions or threats of the captains, be 
brought on again to the aflault.' Knolles’s Hijlory. 

The inftances brought by our authour are but /lender proofs. 

Locke. 

BROW. n.f. [bpopa, Saxon.] 

1 . The arch of hair over the eye. 

’Tis now the hour which all to reft allow. 

And fleep fits heavy upon every brow. Dryden's Ind. Emp c 

2. The forehead. 

She could have run, and waddled about ; 

For even the day before fhe broke her brow. 

So we fome antique hero’s ftrength, 

Learn by his launce’s weight and length ; 

As thefe vaft beams exprefs the bcaft, 

Whofe fhady brows alive they dreft. 

3. The general air of the countenance. 

Then call them to our prefence, face to face. 

And frowning brow to brow. Shakefp. Richard II. 

Though all things foul would bear the brows of grace. 

Yet grace muft look ftill fo. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

4. The edge of any high place. 

The carl, nothing difmayed, came forwards that day unto a 
little village, called Stoke, and there encamped that ni|ht, upon 
the brow or hanging of a hill. Bacon’s Henry V II. 

On the brow of the hill beyond that city, they were toine- 
what perplexed by efpying tne French embafliador, with the 
king’s coach, and others, attending him. IVotton. 

Them with fire, and hoftile arms, 

Fearlefs aflault; and, to the brow of heav’n 
Purfuing, drive them out from God and bids. P ar. L. 1 . vt. 
To Brow. v. a. [from the noun.] To bound; to limit; to 
be at the edge of. Tcnding 


Shakefp. 


Waller. 
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Tending my noexs hot vy 

That brotu this bottom glad. e rh 

To Bro'wbeat. v. a. [from brow and beat.] To deprefs with 

fevere brows, and Item or lofty looks. 

It is not for a magiftrate to frown upon, and browbeat thole 
who are hearty and exaeft in their miniftry ; and, with a grave, 
infienificant nod, to call a relolved zeal, want of prudence. 

South, 

What man will voluntarily expofe himfelf to the imperious 
Lrowbentinos and fcorns of great men l _ L Eji range. 

Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff, while he 
was fpeaking ; but though he was not fo imprudent as the 
count, he was cvcrv whit as ftwrdy. Addifon. 

I will not be browbeaten by the fupercilious looks of my ad- 
verfaries, who now ftand cheek by jowl by your worfhip. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
BRo'wBOi'xn. adj. [from brow and bound.] Crowned ; having 
the head encircled with a diadem. 

In that day’s feats. 

He prov’d the beft man i’ th’ field, and, for his meed. 

Was In owhomd with the oak. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Bro'wsick. adj. [from broiu and ftek.] Dejccled; hanging the 
head. 

But yet a gracious influence from you. 

May alter nature in our browfek crew. Suckling. 

BROWN, adj. [bj'.un, Saxon.] The name of a colour, com- 
pounded of black and any other colour. 

Brown, in High Dutch, is called braun ; in the Netherlands, 
brnyn ; in French, co/eur brune ; in Italian, bruno ; in Greek, 
tyntu a * 34 ', from the colour of the Ethiopians ; for a\ 9 » is to 
burn, and 4. 2 face ; for that blacknefe or fwarthinefs in their 
faces, is procured through heat. In Latin it is called fufeus, 
qvafi s-y.M-za , that is, from darkening or overihadowing the 
light ;• or of fuoxt'i, which is to burn or fcorch. Peacham: 

I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were a little 
browner. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

From whence high Ithaca overlooks the floods. 

Brown with o’ercharging fhades and pendent woods. Pope. 
Long untravell’d heaths, 

With defolation brown, he wanders wafte. Thomfon. 

Bro'wnbill. n.f. [from brown and bill.] The ancient weapon 
of the Englifh foot ; why it is called brozvn, I have not difco- 
vered; but we now fay brown musket from it. 

And brownbitls, levied in the citv. 

Made bills to pals the grand committee. Hudibras. 

Bro wnish, adj. [from brown.] Somewhat brown. 

A brownijh grey iron-ftonc, lying in thin ftrata, is poor, but 
runs freely. Woodward on Fofftls. 

Bro'wnness. n.f. [from brozvn.] A brown colour. 

She would confefs the contention in her own mind, between 
that lovely, indeed moft lovely, brownnefs of Mufidorus’s face, 
and this colour of mine. Sidney, b. ii. 

Brg'wnsthdy. n. J. [from brown and Jludy. ] Gloomy medi- 
tations ; ftudy in which wc diredl our thoughts to no certain 
point. 

1 hey live retired, and then they doze away their time in 
drowfinefs and brownfudies ; or, if brisk and active, they Jay 
themfelves out wholly in making common places. Norris. 

1 o BROWSE, v. a. [broufer, Fr.] To eat branches, orlhrubs. 
And being down, is trod in the durt 
Of cattle, and broufed, and forcly hurt. Spenfer’s P of orals. 

Th v palate then did deign 
The rougheft berry on the rudeft hedge : 

''1 ea, like the ftag, when fnow the pafturc fhccts. 

The barks of trees thou broxvfedjl. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 
To Browse, v. n. 1 o feed : it is ufed with the particle on 

I hey have feared away two of my beft Ihecp ; if any where 
I have them, tis by the fca-fide, browftng on ivy. Shakefp 
A goat, hard preffed, took fanfluary in a vineyard ; fo foon £ 

thekavcsT ^ ‘k" 2 " ° VCr ’ hC M P refentl y a brenvftng upon 

Could cat the tender plant, and, by degrees, ^ ^fi ran S e ' 
Browfe on the fhrubs, and crop the budding trees. Blaekm 

I he Greeks were the defeendants of favages, ignorant of 

R»T ICU tUrC V a rc hr(nv f} n Z on herbage, like cattle. Arbuthnot 
Browse n.f [from the verb.] Branches, or fhrubs, fit for the 
food of goats, or other animals 


And ltars with rocks together crum « w. - 

They beat their brealls with many a bruiftng blow, 

Till they turn’d livid, and corrupt the (how. Dryden’s Fab. 
Bruise, n. f. [from the verb.] A hurt with fomething blunt 
and heavy. 

One arm’d with metal, th’ other with wood, 


The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browfe. 

On that cloud-piercing hill, 

1 Im.immon, from afar the traveller kens, 
Aftonilh’d, how the goats their fhrubby browfe 
Wnaw pendent J 


Dryden. 


Philips 


coLfely. ’ b int ° grofs P° wder 5 t0 beat together 

c b 'v? WS . in arm f’ and my moft loving friends, 

And fi f Crn r thc y° kc of tyfanny- Shakefp R 
And fix far deeper in his head their ftings, * ' 

^ ? a “ vi *°r’s heel. 

Or theirs whom he redeems. Par . LoJly ^ 


III. 


" • * — - — ? 

This fit for bruife, and that for blood. 
I fince have labour’d 


Hudibras. 


To bind thc bruifes of a civil war. 

And ftop the iffues of their wafting blood. Dryden. 

Bru'isewort. n.f. An herb; the fame with Comfrey ; 
which fee. 

BRUIT, n.f [bruit, Fr.] Rumour; noife; report. 

Wherewith a bruit ran from one to the other, that the king 
was flain. Sidney, b. ii. 

Upon fome bruits he apprehended a fear, which moved him 
to fend to Sir William Herbert to remain his friend. Hayw. 
I am not 

One that rejoices in the common wreck. 

As common bruit doth put it. Shakefp. Union. 

To Bruit, v. a. [from the noun.] To report; to noife abroad ; 
to rumour. Neither the verb nor the noun are now much 
in ufe. 

His death, 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beft temper’d courage in his troops. Shak. Hen. V. 
It was bruited, that I meant nothing lefs than to go to Gui- 
ana. Raleigh' s Eff ay sc 

Bru'mal. adj. [brumalis, Lat.] Belonging to the winter. 

About the brumal folftice, it hath been obferved, even unto a 
proverb, that the fea is calm, and the winds do ceafe, till the 
young ones are excluded, and forfakc their nefts. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 10. 
Brun, Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, are all derived from 
the Sax. bopn, boupn, bpunna, bupna; all fignifyinga river or 
brook. Gibfou’s Camden. 

Brune'tt. n.f. [ brunette , Fr.] A woman with a brown com- 
plexion. 

Your fair women therefore thought of this fafhion, to infult 
the olives and the brunettes. Addifon. Guardian, N° 109. 
Bru'nion. n.f. [ brugnon , Fr.] A fort of fruit between a plum 
and a peach. Frevoux. 

Brunt, n. f. [ brunjl , Dutch.] 

1 . Shock ; violence. 

Erona chofe rather to bide the brunt of war, than venture 

Sidney, b. ii; 

God, who caus’d a fountain, at thy pray’r. 

From the dry ground to fpring, thy thirft t’ allay 
After the brunt of battle. Milton's Agonijles , /. 5 Sr . 

h aithful minifters are to ftand and endure the brunt : a com- 
mon foldier may fly, when it is the duty of him that holds tho 
ftandard to die upon the place. South, 

2. Blow ; ftroke. 

A wicked ambufh, which lay hidden lon<r 
In the clofe covert of her guileful eyen, ° 

Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng. 

Too feeble I t’ abide the brunt f 0 ftrong. Spenfer'f Sonnets. 

I he friendly rug preferv’d the ground. 

And headlong knight, from bruife or wound. 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 

heavy brunt of cannon-ball. HudiLras 

BRUSH, n.f. [broffe, Fr. from brufeus, Lat.] 

1. An iuftrument to dean anything, by rubbing off the dirt or 
foil. It is generally made of briftles fet in wood. 

2. It isufed for the larger and ftronger pencils ufed by painters. 

Whence comes all th.s rage of wit ? this arming all the pen- 
cilsandir^iof the town againft me ? StiUingfleet 

\\ .th a final} brujh you muft fmear the glue well upon the 

2 J A rul'nff 1 r e - n , ***** Mechanical Exercifes. 

3. A rude aflault ; a fhock ; rough treatment ; which, by the 
fame metaphor, we call a fcouring. 

Let grow thy finews till their knots be ftrong. 

And tempt not yet the brujhes of the war. ~ Shakefp 

ha iVT J u C P ° ffib ! e ’ that > u P° n fo little a brujh as Waller 
hadjuftamed, he could not be able to follow and difturb the 

0 t? 1 r 1 . Clarendon, b. viii. 

Elfe when we put it to the pufh. 

They had not giv’n us fuch a brujh. Hudibras 

To Brush, t,. [from the noun.] hudibras. 

!. I o fweep or rub with a brufh. 

If he be not in love with fome woman, there is no believing 
obUignsi he bmjhts h,s hat o' morning, what (hould that 

a. To Wire with quiclnefs, as intrl'if N “ hi "S- 

The wrathful beaft about him turned light 
£? d h ' m f° ^ddy paffing by, did bruf> * 

Wtth his long taih that hotfe and man to g r „„ m | did 

Has Somnus ^yelfcth hi's'S " 

T T H , fo " Cu P avo hru J Vd the briny flood, )d ' 

L pon his ten a brawny eentan, Hood. B ry i,„- S Mmtd 


Papes Odyjfcy , b. ix. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


B R U 

High o’er the billows flew the mafly load. 

And near the fhip came thund’ring on the flood. 

It almoft brujh'd the helm. 

3. To paint with a brufh. 

You have commiffioned me to paint your fhop, and I have 
done my bed to brujh you up like vour neighbours. Pope. 

4. To carry away, by an aft like that of brufhing. 

And from the boughs brujh off the evil dew. 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. Milton. 
The receptacle of waters, into which the mouths of all ri- 
vers muff empty themfelves, ought to have fo fpacious a fur- 
face, that as much water may be continually brufhed off - by the 
winds, and exhaled by the fun, as, beftdes what falls again, is 
brought into it by all the rivers. Bentley. 

5. To move as the brufh. 

A thoufand nights have brvjh'd their balmy wings 
Over thefe eyes. Dryden' s Don Sebajlian. 

To Brush, v. n. 

1. I o move with hade : a ludicrous word, applied to men. 

Nor wept his fate, nor cad a pitying eye. 

Nor took him down, but brujh’d regardlefs by. 

T he French had gather’d all their force, 

And William met them in their way ; 

Yet ofl they brujh'd, both foot and liorfe. 

2. To fly over; to fkim lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous a<fts inflames the mind. 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul. 

And, brujhing o’er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden s Fab. 

Bru'sher. n. f [from brujh .] He that ufes a brufh. 

Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks were like brib- 
ers of noblemens cloaths. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

Bru'shwood. n.f. [from bi'uJhanA wood. I know not whether 
it may not be corrupted from browfewood.] Rough, low, clofc, 
Ihrubby thickets ; final! wood fit for fire. 

It fmokes, and then with trembling breath die blows. 

Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arofe. 

With brujhwood , and with chips, die drengthens thefe, 

And adds at lad the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden s Fab. 

Bru'sh v. adj. [from brujh.] Rough or fliaggy, like a brufh. 

I fufpc&cd, that it might have proceeded from fome fmall 
Unheeded drop of blood, wiped ofl' by die brujhy fubflance of 
the nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 

To Bru'stle. v.n. [bpaythan, Saxon.J To crackle; to make 
a fmall noife. Skinner. 

Bru'tal. adj. [brutal, Fr. from brute.] 

1 . That which belongs to a brute ; that which we have in com- 
mon with brutes. 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the flratagems of human 
reafon. L'Ejl range. 

2. Savage ; cruel ; inhuman. 

The brutal bus’nefs of the war 
Is manag'd by thy dreadful fervants’ care. Dryden. 

Bruta'lity. n. f. [brutalitc, Fr.] Savagenefs; churlifhnds; 
inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the atr, and efcapes not 
the opinion of brutality. Locke. 

To Brut'alize. v. n. [brutalifer, Fr.] To grow brutal or fa- 

vage. 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in a kir.d of tranfport, with his countrymen, brutalized with 
them in their habit and manners, and would never again return 
to his foreign acquaintance. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

To Brutalize. v. a. To make brutal or favage. 

Bru tally, adv. [from brutal.] Churlilhly; inhumanly ; cru- 

'Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John direw a bot- 
tle at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbuthnot. 

BRUTE, adj. [brut us, Lat.] 

1. Senfelefs ; unconfcious. 

Nor yet are we fo low and bafe as their adicifm would de- 
prefs us ; not walking ftatues of clay, not the Tons of brute 
earth, whofe final inheritance is death and corruption. Bentl. 

2. Savage; irrational ; ferine. 

Even brute animals make ufc of this artificial way of mak- 
ing divers motions, to have fevcral fignifications to call, warn, 
chide, cherifh, threaten. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

In the promulgation of the Mofaick law, it fo much as a 
brute bead: touched the mountain, it was to be ftruck dirough 

with a dart. . SoutL 

3>, Beftial ; in common with bcafts. 

Then to fubdue, and quell, through all the earth, 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow’r. Par. Regained. 

A. Rough ; ferocious ; uncivilized. 

The brute philofopher, who ne’er lias prov d 
The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. Pope. 

Brute, n.f. [from the adjective.] A brute creature ; a creatuie 
without reafon ; a favage. 

What may this mean ? Language of man pronounc d 
By tongue of brute, and human fenfe exprefs’d ? Par. Lojl. 

To judgment he proceeded, on th’ accurs d 
Serpent, tho’ brute ; unable to transfer 


1. 


2 . 


BUB 

The mult on him, who made him inflrument 
Of mtfch.ef Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. x. / , 6 , 

Brutes may be confuted as cither, aerial, terreftrial, aqual 
tick, or amphibious. I call diofe aerial, which have wings 
wherewith thev can fupport themfelves in the air ; terreftrid 
are thofe, whofe only place of reft is upon the earth ; aquatick 
are thofe, whofe conftant abode is upon the water. Lock 
To thofe three prefent impulfes, of fenfe, memory, and in.’ 
itinct, molt, if not all, the fagacities of brutes may be reduced. 

tj , r „ ... Llale s Origin of Mankind. 

ricav n from all creatures hides the book of fate ; 

All but the page preferib’d, this prefent flate ; 
l'rom brutes what men, from men what fpirits know; 

Or who could fuffer being here below r Pope's Ejf.cn Man 

To Brute, v. a. [written ill for bruit.] To report. 

This, once bruted through the army, filled them all with 
hcavincfs. Knol/es’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Lru teness. n.f [from brute.] Brutality; a word not now 
ufed. 

Thou dotard vile. 

That with thy brutenefs fhcnd’ft thy comely age. Fairs- <=> 

To Bru'tiey. v. a. [from brute.] To make a man a bruted 

0 thou falacious woman ! am I then brutified? Ay ; feel 
it here ; I fprout, I bud, I bloffom, I am ripe horn mad. 

Congreve's Old Batchelor. 

Brutish, adj. [from brute.] 

Beftial ; reiembling a beaft. 

Ofiris, Ills, Orus, and their train. 

With monftrous ftiapes and forceries abus’d 
Fanatick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 
Their wand’ring gods dilguis’d in brutijh forms. Par. Lojl. 
Having the qualities of a brute ; rough ; favage ; ferocious. 

Brutes, and brutijh men, are commonly more able to bear 
pain, than others. Crew’s Cofmologia Sacra , b. ii. c. 6. 

3. Grofs; carnal. 

For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine. 

As fenfual as the brutijh fting itfelf. Shakefp. As yen like it. 

After he lias flept himfelf into fome ufe of himfelf, by much 
ado he ftaggers to his table again, and there acts over the fame 
brutijh feene. South. 

4. Ignorant; untaught; uncivilized. 

They were not fo brutifti , that they could be ignorant to 
call upon the name of God. Hooker , b. v. § 35. 

Br u'tishly. adv. [from brutijh.] In the manner of a brute ; 
of a favage and unnatural man. 

1 am not fo diffident of myfelf, as brutljhly to fubmit to ary 

man’s dictates. K. Charles. 

For a man to found a confident practice upon a difputable 
principle, is brutijhly to outrun his reafon. South. 

Bru'tishness. n.f [from brutijh.] Brutality; favagenefs; in- 
fallibility. 

All other courage, befides that, is not true valour, but bru- 
iijhnefs. Sprat. 

Bry'ony. n.f [bryonia, Lat.] A plant. 

It has a climbing ftalk, with fpines ; the leaves arc like thofe 
of the vine ; the flowers confift of one leaf, which is expanded 
at the top, and divided into five parts, and, in the female plants, 
fucceeded by round berries, growing on footftalks ; the flowers 
of the male plants have five apices in each, but are barren. The 
fpecies are, 1. The common white bryony. 2. Smooth African 
bryony, with deep cut leaves, and yellow flowers, ks'e. The 
firft fort grows upon dry banks, under hedges, in many parts of 
England ; but may be cultivated in a garden for ufe, by fowing 
the berries in the fpring of the year, in a dry poor foil. The 
roots of this plant have been formerly cut into a human ftiape, 
and carried about the country, and ftiewn as mandrakes. Mill. 

Bub. n.f. [a cant word.] Strong malt liqueur. 

Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit. 

He loves cheap port, and double bub , 

And fettles in the humdrum club. Prior. 

BUBBLE, n.f. [bob be/, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall bladder of water; a film of water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemifpherc ; air within, and a 
little fkin of water without : and it feemeth fomewhat ftrange, 
that the air fiiould rife fo fwiftly, while it is in the water, and, 
when it cometh to the top, fhould be ftayed by fo weak a cover 
as that of the bubble is. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N' 2 4* 

The colours of bubbles, with which children play, are va- 
rious, and change their fituation varicufly, without any rcfpcct 
to confine orlhadow. Newton's Opticks. 

2 . Any thing which wants folidity and firmnefs ; any thing that 

is more fpecious than real. _ vet 

The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, not lightly 
upon the ftrength of the proceedings there, which was but a 
bubble, but upon letters from the lady Margaret 
Then a foldicr. 

Seeking the bubble, reputation, 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. 

War, he fung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble. 

Fighting ftill, and Hill deftroving. 

3 



Bacon. 


Shakefp. As you like it. 


Dryden. 
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A cheat; a falfe &ow. 

The nation then too late will fi*iu. 

Directors promifes but wind, 

South-fea at belt a mighty bubble, 

1 hC Ccafe, n dcareft mother, ceafe to chide ; 

Gany’s a cheat, and I’m .a bubble-. 


2 . 


Swift. 


Prior. 
and, to my cer- 


2 . 


Lik c „ .yhMiv fountain #irrt Jnirmau. 
Doth rife and fall. , Jr 

Adder’s fork, and blindworm s fting, 

Lizard s leg, and owlet’s wing : 

SM'fp. SMf 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. Dry 01. 

To r in with a gentle noife. 

For thee the bubbling fprmgs appear d to mourn, 

And whifpering pines made vows for thy return. Dryde • 
The fame fpring differs at fome times a very mamfeft remit 

fion of its heat: at others, as manifeft an increafe of »t; ye., 

fometimes to that cxcefs, as to make it boil and A/^with ex- 
treme heat. ■ Woodwards Nat. Hjl. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirfty twain. 

Not fhow’rs to larks, or funftiine to the bee. 

Are half fo charming as tliy fight to me. * °P f ‘ 

To Bu bble. v. a. To cheat: a cant word. 

He tells me, with great pafflon, that flie has bubbled him out 
of his youth ; and that flie has drilled him on to five an ‘ l ll T v - 
; Addifon. Spectator, N’ 89. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau better with a 
toy _ Arbuthnot’ s Hijl. of J. Bull. 

Bu’eblf.r. n.f. [from bubble.] A cheat. 

What words can fufficc to exprefs, how infinitely 1 citecm 
you, above all the great ones in this part of the world ; above 
all the Jews, jobbers, and bubblers. Digby to Pope. 

Bu'bby. n.f. A woman’s breaft. 

Fob ! fay they, to fee a handfome, brisk, genteel, young fel- 
low, fo much governed by a doating old woman ; why don t 
you go and fuck the hubby P Arbuthnot s John Bull. 

Bu'bo. n.f [Lat. from /?«£«., the groin.] That part ot the groin 
from the bending of the thigh to the ferolum ; and therefore all 
tumours in that part are called buboes. Quincy. 

I fuppu rated it after the manner of a bubo, opened it, and en- 
deavoured deterfion. JVifeman s Surgery. 

Bubonocele, n.f. [Lat. from £«£&.'», the groin, and *»>.»:, a rup- 
ture.] A particular kind of rupture, when the inteftincs break 
down into the groin. Quincy. 

When the inteftine, or omentum, falls through the rings of 
the abdominal mufcles into the groin, it is called hernia inguina- 
lis , or, if into the ferotum , fcrotalis : thefe two, though the firft 
only is properly fo called, are known by the name of bubonocele. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

Bucani'ers. n.f. A cant word for the privateers, or pirates, of 
America. 

Buccella'tion. n.f. [buccella, a mouthful, Lat.] In fome che- 
mical authours, fignifies a dividing into large pieces. Harris. 
BUCK. n.f. [bauche. Germ, fuds, or lye.] 

1. The liquour in which cloaths are walhcd. 

Buck P I would I could wafh myfelf of the buck : I warrant 
you, buck, and of the feafon too it fhall appear. Shakejp. 

2. The cloaths walhcd in the liquour. 

Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, Ihe wafhes 
bucks here at home. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

BUCK. n. f. [Lwch, Welch ; lock, Dutch ; bouc, Fr.] The male 
.of the fallow deer ; the male of rabbets, and other animals. 

Bucks, goats, and die like, arc faid to be tripping or faliant, 
that is, going or leaping. Pcacham. 

To Buck. v. a. [from the noun.] To wafh clothes. 

Here is a bafket ; he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it were going to bucking. Shakefp. 

To Buck. v. n. [from the noun.] To copulate as bucks and 
does. 

T he chief time of fetting traps, is in their bucking time. 

; Mortimer. 

Bu ckbasket. n. f. The bafket in which cloaths arc carried to 
the wafh. 

1 hey conveyed me into a buckbasket ; rammed me in with 
foul fliirts, foul ftockings, and greafy napkins. Shakefp. 

Buckbean. n.f. [bocksboonen, Dutch.] A plant ; a fort of trefoil. 
i he bitter naufeous plants, as centaury, buckbanc, gentian, of 
which tea may be made, or wines by infufion. ~ Flo-scr. 
Bu'cket. n.f [baquet, Fr.] J 

i. 1 he veflcl in which water is drawn out of a well. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
j hat owes two buckets, filling one another ; 

1 he emptier ever dancing in the air, 
lie other down unfeen, and full of water. 
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h .Ik fa. ever likely » be evaporated by the Cue, or to be em- 

*Tlie vcflcls in which water is carried, particularly to quench 

1 11 Nowfireets grow throng’d, and, bufy as by day. 

Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire; 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play ; 

And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 

The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’ring (how, 

To a lefs noble fubflance chang d. 

Were now but leathern buckets rang d- 
BUCKLE, n.f [bweel, Welch, 
bouclc , Fr.] 

1. A link of metal, with a tongue or 
tiling to another. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureft gold. 

The chlamys was a fort of fliort cloak tied with a buede, 

commonly to the right fiioulder. 7 ^ >Ui 3h0 * cn 

Three feal-rings ; which after, melted down, 

Form’d a vaft buckle for his widow’s gown. 1 

2 . The Hate of the hair crifped and curled, by being kept long m 

the fame ftate. „ . . , 

The ereateft beau was drefied in a flaxen periwig; the wearer 
of it goes in his own hair at home, and lets his wig lie in buckle 
for a whole half year. , Spectator, N J 129. 

That live-long wig, which Gorgon felf might own. 


Dryden. 
Swift. 

and the fame in the Armorick ; 
catch made to fallen one 

Shakefp - 


Shakefp. 

Shakefp. 


Shakefp. As you like it. 


Vol. I. 


Shakefp. R. 
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Eternal buckle takes in Parian ftone. Pope. 

To Bu'ckle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with a buckle. 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. 

France, whofe armour confcience buckld on, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. 

Thus, ever, when I buckle on my helmet, 

Thy fears afflidt thee. Philips. 

When you carry your mafter’s riding-coat, wrap your own 
in it, and buckle them upclofe with a ftrap. Swift. 

2. 'Fo prepare to do any thing : the metaphor is taken from buck- 
ling on the armour. 

The Saracen, this hearing, rofe amain. 

And catching up in hafte his three fquare fhield, _ 

And (hining helmet, foon him buckled to the field. Fairy Q- 

3. To join in battle. 

The Lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, w'as forbidden 
to charge, until the foot of the avantguard were buckled with 
them in front. Hayward , 

4: To confine. 

How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 

That the ftretching of a fpan 
Buckles in his fum of age. 

To Bu'ckle. v.n. [bucken. Germ.] 

1. To bend; to bow. 

As the wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints, 

Like ftrengthlcfs hinges, buckle under life. 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper’s arms. Shakefp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave. 

At dead of night, Aval! raife hisfon, and cry. 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie ; 

Go buckle to the law’. Dryden. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to; to attend. See adxivc, fecond fenfe. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them, when they 

are by lazinefs unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and 
endeavouring to make them buckle to the thing propofed. Locke. 

3. To buckle with. To engage with ; to encounter. 

For Angle combat, thou fhalt buckle with mo. Shakejp. 
Yet thou, they fay, for marriage doft provide; 

Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? Dryden’ s Juv. fat. vi. 

BUC'KLER. n. f [bwccled, Welch; bouclier , Fr.] A fhield } a 
defenfive weapon buckled on the arm. 

He took my arms, and, while I forc’d my way. 

Through troops of foes, which did our paftage ftay ; 

My buckler o’er my aged father call. 

Still fighting, ftill defending as I pa ft. Dryden’ s Aurengzebe. 
This medal compliments the emperour in the fame fenfe as 
the old Romans did their dictator Fabius, when they called him 
the buckler of Rome. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To Bu'ckler. v. a. [from the noun.] To fupport; to defend. 
Fear not, fweet wench, they fliall not touch thee, Kate ; 
I’ll buckler thee againft a million. Shakefp. Tam. the Shrrw . 

Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right. 

Now buckler fallhood with a pedigree ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Buckler-thorn, n.f. Chrijl’ s-thom, 

Bu'ckmast. n.f. The fruit or maft of the beech tree. 

Bu ckram, n.f. [bougran, Fr. ] A fort of ftrong linen cloth* 
ftiffened with gum, ufed by taylors and Haymakers. 

I have peppered two of them ; two, I am fure, I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram fuits. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

II. Bd'ckrams. n.f. The fame with wild gariick. ScJ Gar lick. 

3 & Bu'cks- 
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B "te?] Pi A"ptar Ut - <•■*« *• fa- 

It agrees in flower and fruit with the plantain : but its leaves 
are deeply cut in on the edges ; whereas the leaves of the nlan 
ram are either entire, or but {lightly indented. The fpecks are 
four i. Garden buck shorn plantain, or hartfhom, The 

firft fpccics, though entitled a garden nlant ver iff i u " 
on moil commons, and barrel heath! • where / und " ,Ici u ?' 
r rfs of ,h. foil, it appears to be Z T 
as being little mote than , finX;: S t” 

fpoc.cs was formerly cultivated in gardens as a falad £b bu 
at prefent, » l.ttlc regarded, and wholly difnfed. M°Z’ 

E wirr-b 4 y [ J W ’ L: "' r ' ,PP ° fal “ b ' f0 “ U « i f ‘°™ 

Clip rifes the pointal, which becomes a foft roundilhbcZ 
very full of juice, mdofing four hard feeds. The fpecies arc 
Common purging buckthorn. 2. Lefier purging InJthorn n 

w ‘ th lon S f P*nes, and a white barkof Montpelier 
I he hrd of thefc trees is very common in hedges ; the be S 

wlIhtYf Cd ! n . medic * ne > particularly for making a C 
which wa> formerly in great ufe ; though, of late, other forts of 

whX SSar??. bC T m ‘f d With thofe of the buckthorn, or 
holly fubftituted in their place ; which mixture hath fpoiled 

ri« f m UP ’jTl ft- nde -S a lefs efteemed - The buckthorn ber- 
rics may be dtftinguifhed whether they arc right or not, by 

opemng t, hem, and obferv.ng the number of feeds in each; for 

^ End£l CO T^ y u r Ur ; The feCOnd fort is kfs common 
j E °, d ‘ ®° tb thcfe forts may be propagated, by laying 
down their tender branches in autumn. The fir ft fort will grow 
to the height of eighteen or twenty feet ; the fecond fort fel- 

bXk C ' S fCCt higH - ThCy ma >' alf0 bc P™P a gated 

Eu'ckwheat. n.f [ buchveltx , Germ. fagbbyrum, Lat./^' 

I he flowers grow in a fpike, or branched from the wings of 
the leaves ; the cup of the flower is divided into five parts, °and 
refembles the petals of a flower ; the feeds are black, and three 
cornered. The fpecies arc, i. Common upright buckwheat. 
2. Common creeping buckwheat. The firft is cultivated in 
England, and is a great improvement to dry barren lands. The 
fecond grows wild, and is feldom cultivated. Miller 

Buco lick .adj. from a cowherd.] Paftoral. 

BUD. n.f. [bouton, Fr.j The firftflioot of a plant ; agem. 

Be as thou waft wont to be ; 

See as thou waft wont to fee : 

I 3 ian s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 

Ifath fuch force and bluffed power. Sbakefp. Midf. N. Dr. 

Writers lay, as the 1110ft forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. 

Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly, blafting in the bud, 

Lofing his verdure even in the prime. Shakefp. T. G. ofVer. 

When you the flow’rs for Chloe twine, s 
Why do you to her garland join, £ 

The meaneft bud that falls from mine ? J Prior. 

Infects wound the tender buds , with a long hollow trunk, and 
depofit an egg in the hole, with afharp corroding liqueur, that 
caufeth a fwelling in the leaf, and dofeth the orifice. Bentley. 
To Bud. v. «. [from the noun.] 

I. To put forth young {hoots, or gems. 

Bud forth as a rofe growing by the brook of the field. 

Ecclus, xxxix. 13. 

There the fruit, that was to be gathered from fuch a con- 
flux, quickly budded out Clarendon, b. ii. 

Heav’n gave him all at once, then fnatch’d away, 

Ere mortals all his beauties could furvey ; C 

Juft like the flow’r that buds and withers in a day. J Dryd. 

1 ho’ Iab’ring yokes on their own necks they fear’d, 

And felt for budding horns on their fmooth foreheads rear’d. 

Dry den s Silenus. 

2. To be in the bloom, or growing. 

Young budding virgin, fair and frefh and fweet, 

Whither away, or where is thy abode ? Shakefp. 

T o Bud. v. a. To inoculate ; to graft by inlerting a bud into 
the rind of another tree. 

Of apricocks, the largeft mafeuline is much improved by 
bidding upon a peach ftock. Temple. 

To BUDGE, v. n. [ bouger , Fr.J To ftir; to move off the 
place; a low word. 

All your prifoners 

In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cdl. 

They cannot budge till your releafe. Shakefp. Tempefi. 

The moufe ne’er Ihun’d the cat, as they did budge 
From ralcals worfe than they. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

I thought th’ hadft fcorn’d to budge 
For fear. Hudibras, cant. ii. 

Budge, adj. [of uncertain etymology.] Surly; ftift’; formal. 

O foolifhnefs of men ! that lend their ears 
T o thofe budge doctors of the ftoicks. Milton. 

Budge, n.f. The dreffed {kin or fur of lambs. DiSt. 

Bu'dger. n.f. [from die verb.] One that moves or ftirs from 
his place. 
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A i C ! K the die the other’s Have, 

' And the gods doom him after. \u a i r e> ■ , 

Budget. n.f [hogettc, Fr.j Shakefp. Coriolanu,. 

1 ' t/'’ 1 Pu<dl as ma y be eafily carried. 

If tinkers may have leave to Jive. 

And bear thefowfkin budget-. 

Then my account I well may give, 

Sir Robert CUfi^^Xofcbofoin orfd*' lF ‘* tfr ' sTa! '- 
k ‘n’s ferrets were laid up, was come inm Engtd 

His budget with corruptions cramm’d “ ' Baco "‘ 

J he contributions of the damn’d. 

2. It is ufed for a {tore, or ftock. Swift. 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the c-t wU 

* is him - ' 

*' ^ *■ ° f *■ wa.. * 

A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough, 

. Pe^tmd, unfeatur’d, and a skin of bu//'. Drvden'sV , 

Z l “ 01 a " d °”“ Jre ' r " 1 i» <4 and pt,fc • 

the fame manner as that of the buffalo. P ‘ “ **** 

3 ' ^"p'S r maJS ° f ,hiCt 1C “ ,h “> f « ^ * Wow conn,, 
A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough, 

^ ’ n3y Worle > a fel low all in buff. n . , 

--sat 

T o have buff'd out the blood 

, - , Become th’ unworthy browfe 
f buffaloes, fait goats, and hungry cows. Drydcn’s Virol! 
a"",' ^ J A bww with the a box^on 

. .S’ ! C0 , uld divide myfelf, and goto buffets, for moving fuch 
* 1 o skimmed milk with fo honourable an action. Shakefp. 
r n m , an tbat fo « u »e’s buffets and rewards 

P U CqUal , thanks> Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Go, baffl d coward, left I run upon thee, J 

And with one buffet lay thy ftructure low. Milton's Jgonift. 

Round his hollow temples, and his ears. 

His buckler beats; the fon of Neptune, itunn’d 
A' lth thcfe repeated buffets, quits the ground. Dryden 

"•/ fr-J A kind ofeupboadi o, Srf 

e . es, w here plate is fet out to lhew 5 in a room of entertain- 
ment. 

1 he rich buffet well-colour’d (erpents grace, 

And gaping T riton’s fpew to walh your face. Pot,t 

I o Bu ff e t. v. n. [from die noun.] To ftrike with the hand ; 
to box ; to beat. 

by, woman, your hufband is in his old Junes again ; he fo 
buffets himfelf on the forehead, crying, peer out, peer out ! that 
any madnefs I ever yet beheld, fccmed but tamenefs. Shakefp 
Our cars are cudgell’d ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fift of France. Shakefp. K. John. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lufty finews ; throwing it afide. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

Inftantly I plung’d into the fe a, 

And, buffeting the billows to her refeue, 

Redeem d her life with half the lofs of mine. Otway 

I « hu ffet. v. n. To play a boxing-match. 

If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like a butcher. 

. Shakefp. Henry V. 

BuffeteR. n.f. [from buffet.] A boxer ; one that buffets. 
Luffle. n.yi [beuffe, hr.] The fame with buffalo ; a wild ox. 

I o Bu ffle. v. n. [from the noun.] To puzzle; to bc at a 
lofs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, buffing, well- 
meaning mortal, Piftorides, who lies equally under the con- 
tempt of both parties. Swift. 

Bu ffle he ad ed. adj. [from buff e and head.] A man with a 
large head, like a buffalo ; dull; ftuoid; foolifh. 

BUFFOON, n.f. [buffon, Fr.] 

1. A man whofeprofeflion is to make fport, by low jefts and an- 
tick poftures; a jackpudding. 

No prince would think himfelf gready honoured, to have his 
proclamation canvafled on a publick ftage, and become the fport 
of buffoons. Watts. 

2. A man that praeftifes indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and buffoons , to be infolent to thofe 
that will bear it, and flavilh to others. L'Eflrange. 

The bold buffoon , whene’er they trade the green. 

Their motion mimicks, but with geft obfeene. Garth . 

Buffo'onery. n.f. [from buffoon.] 

1. The practice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and cfcapes not the 
opinion of brutality ; learning becomes pedantry, and wit buf- 
foonery. Lock on Education. 

2. Low jefts; ridiculous pranks ; feurrile mirth. Dryden places 
the accent, improperly, on the firft fyllable. 

Where publick minifters encourage buffoonery , it is no won- 

a det 
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der if buffoons fet up for publick minifters. L'Eflrange. 

And whilft it lafts, let buffoonery fucceed, 

To make us laugh ; for never was more need. Dryden. 
BUG. n.f. A {linking infect bred in old houlhold ftuff. In the 
following paffage, wings arc erroncoufly aferibed to it. 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

* I 'Ll,, .tnihfi,/ 4 f . 1 1 inki/.k Ai pi I/c t n/l /firWVC P ftAfi 


t>u gbear. ' pug ; bug, in vveicn, nas tr.e lame meaning. j n 
frightful object; a walking fpe&re, imagined to bc feen ; ge- 
nerally now ufed for a falfe terrourto frighten babes. 

Each trembling leaf and whiftiillg wind they hear. 

As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear. 

Yet both do ftrivc their fearfulilefs to feign. Fairy b. in 
Sir, fpare your threats ; 

The bug which you would fright me with, I feek. Shakefp. 

Haft not flept to-night? would he not, naughty man, Jet it 
fleep ? a bugbear take him. Shakefp. Troilus and Crcffda. 

We have a horrour for uncouth monfters ; but, uponcultom 
and experience, all tilde bugs grow familiar and eafy to us. 

L'Eflrange. 

Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender minds of 
•children, link deep, fo as not calily, if ever, to be got out 
again. ' Locke. 

To the world, no bugbear is fo great. 

As want of figure, and a fmall eftate. Pope. 
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lofs of their expectations. Dryden s Fables, Dedicaiiom 

This is certainly a much furer way, than to build on the in- 
terpretations of an aufhour, who docs not confider how the an- 
cients uled to think. Addifon on ancient Medalst 

BuBlder. n.f. [from build.] He that builds ; an arciiitcCl. 
But fore-accounting oft makes builders mifs ; 

They found, they felt, they had no Ic.ffe of blifs. Sidney: 
When they, which had feen the beauty of the firft temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how far it excelled the fecond, which 
had not builders of like abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. 

Hooker, b. v. § 1 4 . 

Mark’d out for fuch an ufe, as if ’twere meant 
T’ invite the builder, and his choice prevent. Denham. 

Her wings with lengthen’d honour let her fpread, 

And, by her greatnefs, {hew her builder's fame. Prior. 
Bui'lding. n.f [from build.] Afabrick; an edifice. 

Thy fumptuous buildings , and thy wife’s attire. 

Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

V iew not this fpire by meafuregiv’n 
To buildings rais’d by common hands : 

That fabrick rifes high as heav’n, 

Whofe bafis on devotion ftands. Prior. 

Among the great variety of ancient coins which I faw at 
Rome, I could not but take particular notice of fuch as relate 
to any of the buildings or ftatues that are ftill extant. Addifon. 


As want of figure, and a fmall eftate. Pope. 

Bu'cginess. n f [from buggy.] Being infected with bugs. Built/ n.f. [from build.] The form ; the ftruefure 
.V. rfivw, i,„„ Ajjn.mdino- with bbss. As is the built, fo different is the fight ; 


Buggy, adj. [from bug.] Abounding with bugs. 

Bu gle. i n.f. [from bujen, Sax. to bend, Skinner ; from 

Bu glehorn. j buca/a, Lat. a heifer, Junius ; from bugle, the 
bonafus. Lye.] A hunting horn. 

Then took that fquire an horny bugle fmall. 

Which hung adown his fide in twilled gold, 

And taflels gay. Fairy Zfueen, b. i. c.v\\\. flanz. 3. 

That I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or hang 
my bugle in an invilibie baldrick, ail women {hall pardon me. 

Shakefp. Mticb ado about Nothing. 
He gave his buglehorn a blaft, 

^ That through the woodland echo’d far and wide. Tickell. 
Bugle, n.f. A fhining bead of black glafs. 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber. Shakefp. Winter's Tale . 

’ i is not your inky brows, your black iilk hair, 

T our bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 

^ That can entame my fpirits to your worftiip. Shakefp. 
Bu gle. n.f. [from bugula, Lat.] A plant. 

it hath a flower confifting of one leaf, divided into three 
parts ; out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a 
nail, attended by four embryos which become fo many ob- 
long feeds, Inut up in a husk ; the flowers are placed in whorlcs 
round the ftaJk. The fpecies arc, 1. Common bugle. 2. The 

wrted blS ° f tb r A,P$ j Hairy Caftern bu & U ' with «» *n- 

verted bJue lower, .ported with white. 4. Eaftern bugle, with a 
purpl.lh violet coloured flower, &e. The firft and blond forts 
grow wild in moift woods and meadows, and continue in 
flower from May to September. The bugle is greatly efteemed 

Thevare rary £ ““ b ° th extcrna11 )' a >’d fnternaliy. 

t^lmg ftall? 7 P ’ und propagate greatly by their 

Bugle, n.f A fort of wild ox. Philips's World of ^Words' 
Bu gloss, [from lugloffum, Lai.] The herb ox-tonguc. 

ie flowers are fmall and tuhulous, divided at the toD into 
five obtufe fegments, and are expanded in a round form- the 
feeds are like the head of n vm,.r rt’u. . , . tnc 

assi 6 - 1 " fa« 

To BUILD 17 . preter. I built, I have built, [bilden, Dutdff^ 

a as atlas ssT* * 

re&i4' 

To build, to plant, whatever ySu intend ’ 

To rear the column, or the arch to beat „ , 

’ 3 { V° n 0r foun dation. pC ' 

PhT? i" r n beauf y» foon as beauty, dies- 
Choofc tins face, chang’d by no deformi ties. ’ n 

I would endeavour to deftrnv • Donne* 

ftruaures, that men have built L of C “ r . 10us ’ but 8 r oundlefs 

T. 8„, ld . „ “f xr alonc - 

Even thofe who had not taftod nf Ejjhy5 ' N ° 2 N 


Their mounting fhot is on our fails defign’J ; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets lights 
And through the yielding planks a paflhge find. Dryden 
l here is hardly any country, which has fo little fhippimr as 

this ibuih thC rCafon be ’ the fcarcit >’ ot timber proper°for 

BULB."!./ [hplbus, Lat.] A round body, or root. 

J ake up your early autumnal tulips, 'and bulbs, if you will 
remove them. , ‘ 

Tr r . , Uveiyn s Kalcnd . 

If we confider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the exteriour 
membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, tough, or ftrong, 
that it is a very hard matter to make a rupture In it. Rf 

a fe [bu!b fTf Lat ‘ J T, >e Tame with bulbous. D. 
bX J ' Wm ' ] Lontainil ’g bulbs i confifting Of 

roots ’ fibrous roots, and hirfute 

the air and fun takC *** “ the lulba ffs the fap hafteneth moft to 
the air and fun. Bacon's Nat. Hijtory, N° 6i6- 

roots UP } ’° Ur tfapS ^ VCrmin ’ ef P eCiall >' ^’ur bulbous 

to make the bottle, bend inward, or come again clofe to the 
I lie beginning of the internal jugulars h/c ZbfhuZf’f 

1. 1 0 take in water; to founder. 

T'u 1 1 . , I^b r > ce round the fhip was toft 

2. To jnTot^ ,0 ""’ a " di "fa‘lecpwasl„ ll . Dryden. 

Mga from its bottom'or foundatTon* Sj” “g 7 that 

over the fonnclation. /aid I to batter, or bang 

Bu'limy. from 

£ ™°™?.“!. appetite ’ with fainting, and ’ctSdnlUf 


the extremities. 


Din. 


br “ ft ’ °' Pfaf* «Sj 

ftiXVf b tt/r„T«r„s cr 

tion, and more ferviceable ’ f nimble <»o- 

The Spaniards and Portuguefe have fhSJ * l Varw,t L h f«"'- 
fitter for the merchant than Th nave *bips of great bulk, but 
for battle. ^ the man of war; for burden than 

Though an animal arrives at it, f„ll ^’£Ps Effays. 

X Frhaps U *» fa M fafSSi laV^S 

2. Greatnefs ; largenefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

fitt^Er”vo Je a td C ST • iM< ’ ,hc mi "d. an they f„b. 

3 a e°" pars T fa 

3. I he gtols ; the majority. 7 eas. South. 

received doftrincs of our nature with the 

Change in pril|J „ ."“'i, N-j,. 

flow marches, and its due power alwavc i* ,? n2tl0n ’ m akes 

4. fa“fa -s* ^3 ZX 

And end his being. ’ 

Sbakefp. King Lear 

5 • The 
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BU L 


5 The main part of a fliip’s cargo ; as, tc break bulk, is to open 
the cargo. 

Bu i.k. n.f. [from bielcke, Dan. a beam.] A part of a building 2. 
jutting, out. 

Here (land behind this lull:. Straight will he come : 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. Shakefp. Othello. 

The keeper coming up, found Jack with no life in him ; he 
took down the body, and laid it on a bulk, and brought out the 
rope to the company. Arbvthnofs Hijlory of John Bull. 

Bu'lkkead, n.f A partition made acrofs a fliip, with boards, 
whereby one part is divided from another. Harris. 

Bu'lkjmess. n.f [from bulky.] Grentnefs of flnture, or lize. 
Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ferve indead of money, 
bccaufe of its bulkhicfs, and too quick change of its quantity. 

Locke. 

Bu'lky. a cfj. [from bulk.] Of great fi7.c or ftaturc. 3 

Latreus, the bulkiejl of the double race. 

Whom the fpoil’d arms of (lain Halcfus grace. Drydftt. 

Huge Tclephus, a formidable page, 

Cries vengeance ; and Oredes’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ. 

Foams o’er the covers. Drydcn's Juvenal , fat. i. 

The manner of fea engagements, which was to bore and 
fink the enemy’s {hips with the rollra, gave bulky and high (hips 
a arcat advantage. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

BULL. n.f. [bulk, Dutch.] 

i . The made of black cattle ; the male to a cow. 


A proper gentlewoman. Sir, and a kinfvvoman of my maf- 
ter’s. — Even fuch kin as the parifh heifers are to the town bull. 

Shake fp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
Bulls are more crifp upon the forehead than cows. Bacon. 

Bed age to go to bull, or calve, we hold. 

Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. May's Virgil. 
The nobler herds. 

Where round the lordly bull, in rural cafe. 

They ruminating lie. Thomfons Summer, l. 920. 

2. In the fcriptural fenfe, an enemy powerful, fierce, and violent. 

Many bulls have comparted me : drong bulls of Balkan have 
befet me round. Pfalm xxii. 12. 

3. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack. 

At lad from Aries rolls the bounteous fun, 

And the bright Bull receives him. ‘Thomfons Spring. 

4. A letter publilhcd by the pope. 

A bull is letters called apodolick by the eanonids, {Length- 
ened with a leaden feal, and containing in them the decrees and 
commandments of the pope orbifhop of Rome. Ayliffc. 

There was another fort of ornament wore by the young no- 
bility, called bulla ; round, or of the figure of 3 heart, hung 
about their necks like diamond erodes. Thofc bulla came af- 
terwards to be hung to the diplomas of the emperours and 
popes, from whence they had the name of bulls. Arbutbnot. 

It was not till after a frefh bull of Leo’s had declared how in- 
flexible the court of Rome was in the point of abufes. Atterb. 

5. A blunder; a contradi&ion. 

I confefs it is what the Englifli call a bull , in the expruflion, 
though the fenfe be manifeft enough. Pope s Letters. 

Bull, in compofition, generally notes the large fize of any 
thin", as bull-bead , bulrujh, bull-trout ; and is therefore only an 
inclulive particle, without much reference to its original figmfi- 

cation. . 

Bull-kaiting. n. f [from bull and bait-] The fport of baiting 

bulls with doogs. _ . . , 

What am 1 the wifer for knowing that Trajan was in the 
fifth year of his tribunefhip, when he entertained the people 
with a horfe-racc or bull-baiting ? Addlfon on ancient Metals. 
Bull-beef. n.f. [from bull and beef] Coarfebeef; theflefliof 

'1 hey want their porridge and their fat lull-beeves. Shakefp. 
Bull-beggar, n.f [This word probably came from the info- 
lencc of thofc who begged, or raifed money by the pope s bull.] 
Something terrible; fomething to fright children with. 

'1 hole ful mi nations from the Vatican were turned into ridi- 
cule; and, as they were called bull-beggars, they were u fed as 

words of fcorn and contempt. yfy/# s Parer tP”- 

Bull-calf. n.f. [from bull and calf] A he-calf; ufed fora 

llupid fellow : a term of reproach. 

And, Falftaff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, and 
roared for merev/ and dill ran and roared, as ever I heard bull- 
' Sbakejp. Henry IV. 

Bull-dog. n.f [from bull and dog.] A dog of a Particular 
form, remarkable for his courage. He is ufed in baiting the 
bull ; and this fpecies is fo peculiar to Britain, that they are 
faid to degenerate when they arc earned to other countries. 

All the harmlefs part of him is no more than that of a bull- 
do g ; they arc Kune no longer than they are not offended. 

“ 7 1 Addifon. Spectator, N° 43 s - 

Bull-finch. n.f A fmnll bird, that has neither fong nor 
whittle of its own, yet is very apt to learn, if iau"ht by 
mouth. ' Philips's World of l Vo, a,. 

The blackbird whittles from the thorny brake. 

The mellow bull-finch anfwcrs from the groves. Tbomjon. 

Bull-fly.) ; An Infe &. Philips's IVorld of Winds. 

Bull-b*t:. S ' j 


Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 



Bull-head. n.f. [from faff and J- . ..a .. . t. .»• 

I. A ftupid fellow ; a blockhead. 

The name of a fifli. 

T he miller s thumb, or huH-l eal, i , a f.fii. of no plqifinr 
(bape; it has ahead big and flat, niuch greater than fa i table ro 
its body; a mouth very wide, and ufually gaping ; lie is with- 
out teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like a file ; he hath 
two fins near to his gills, which are round Hh or crofted ; two 
fins under his belly, two on the hack, one below the vent, and 
the fin of his tail is round. Nature hath painted the body of 
this fifh with whitifli, blackifh, brownifli fp< 1 . 'I hey are ufu- 
ally lull of fpawn all the fummer, which ivvdls their vents in 
the form of a dug. The bull-head begins to fpawn in April ; 
in winter we know no more what becomes of them than of eels 
or fwallows. Walton's Angler. 

3. A little black water vermin. Philips's l Void of Words. 

Bull-trout, n.f. A kind of trout. 

There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a bull-trout , of a 
much greater length and bignefs than any in thefe fouthern 
parts. " ' Waltons Angler. 

Bull-weed, n.f The fame with knapweed ; which fee. 
Bui.l-wort, or Bishops-weed. n.f. [ammi, Lat.] An um- 
bd iferous plant with fmall ftriated feeds; the petals of the 
flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a heart. Its feeds are ufed 
in medicine. Miller. 

Bu'llace. n.f. A wild four plum. Sec Plum. 

In October, and the beginning of November, come fervices, 
medlars, bu/laccs ; rofes cut or removed, to come late ; holy- 
oaks, and fuch like. Bacon’s BJfays, N° 47. 

Bu'llet. n.f [ hulet , Fr.] A round ball of metal, ufually {hot 
out of guns. 

• As when the devilifh ironengine wrought 
In deepelt hell, and fram’d by furies skill, 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught. 

And ramm’d with bullet round, ordain’d to kill. Fairy Qb. i. 
Giaffcr, their leader, defpcratcly fighting amongfl the forc- 
rnoft of the janizaries, was at once {hot with two bullets, and 
flain. Kv.olles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

And as the built, fo different is the fight ; 

Their mounting foot is on our fails defign’d : 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding planks a paflage find. Drydcn. 
Bu'llion. n. f. [billon, Fr.] Gold or iilver in the lump ; un- 
wrought ; uncoined. 

The balance of trade mutt of ncccllity be returned in coin 
or bullion. Bacons Advice to Viiliers. 

A fccond multitude. 

With wond’rous art, found out the mafly ore, 

Severing each kind, and feumm’d the bullion drofs. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl. 
Bullion is filver, whole workmanfliip has no value. And 
thus foreign coin hath no value here for its flainp, and our coin 
is bullion in foreign dominions. Locke. 

In every vcflel there is ftowage for immenfc treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion. Addifon on the State of the IVar . 

Bulli'tion. n.f. [from bullio, Lat.] The actor flute of boiling. 
There is to be obferved in thefe diflolutions, which will not 
eafily incorporate, what the efforts ' arc, as the Imllition ; the 
precipitation to the bottom ; the ejaculation towards the top; 
the fufpenfion in the midft ; and the like. Bacon’s Phyfsccd Rem . 
Bu'llock. n.f. [from bull.] A young bull. 

Why, that’s fpoken like an honeft drover : fo they fell bul- 
lg C p s , Sbakejp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Some drive the herds ; here the fierce bullock feorns 
Th’ appointed way, and runs with threat'iiing horns. Cr.uley. 
Until the tranfportation of cattle into England was prohi- 
bited, the quickc-tt trade of ready money here was driven by the 
fale of young bullocks. Temp!:. 

Bu'i.ly. n.f. [Skinner derives thus word from burly, as a cor- 
ruption in the pronunciation ; which is very probably right : or 
from bulky, or bull-eyed ; which arc lei's probable. May it not 
come from bull, the pope’s letter, implying the infolenccofthoie 
who came inverted with authority from the papal court r] A 
noify, bluftcring, quarrelling fellow : it is generally taken tora 
man that has only the appcrancc of courage. 

Mine hott of the garter.— What fays my buly rock ? ..peas 
fcholarly and wifely. Slmk.jp. Merry Wives ofWn.djcr. 

All on a fudden the doors flew open, and in comes a crow or 
roaring bullies, with their wenches, their Jogs, and their bottles. 

HEJlranges Fables. 

’Tis fo ridic’lous, but fo true withal, ^ ... 

A bully cannot llecp without a brawl. DrydeVs Juv Jat.ui. 
A fcolding hero is, at the worft, a more tolerable character 
than a bully in petticoat?. Addijtnt jreenoider, N[ 3 »- 

The little man is a bully in his nature, but, when he gre 
cholcrick, I confine him till his wrath is over. Auett/en. pf 
To Bu'lly. v. a. [from the noun.] 
menaces. 

Prentices, pariflr clerks, and heaors meet. 

He that is drunk, or Lully d, pays the treat. 

To Bu'llv. v. v. To be noify and quarrel! me. 

Bu'lrush. n. f [from bull and rujb. J. A large 


To overbear with noifeor 


grows in rivers, without knots ; though Drydm to£vc 
die epitlict knotty, confounding it, probably, with the reed. 
Tn make fine cases for the nightingale. 


Dryden. 


To make fine cages for the 

And bafkets of buhrujhes, was my wont. Spenjer. 

All my praifes are as but a bulrujh caft upon a ftream ; they 
are born up by die rtrength of the current. Drydcn. 

The edges were with bending ofiers crown d ; 

The knotty bulrujh next in order flood, 

And all within of reeds a trembling wood. Drydcn s tables. 
BU LWARK. n.f. [bolwercke, Dutch ; probably only from its 
rtrength and largenefs.] 
j. A fortification ; a citadel. 

But him the fquire made quickly to retreat; 

Encountering fierce witli fmglc (word in hand. 

And ’twixt him and his lord did like a bulwark ftand. 

Spcnfer’s Fairy ghtcen, b. i. cant, viii .Jlanz. 1 2. 
Who oft repair 

Their earthen bulwarks ’gain ft the ocean flood. Fairfax, b. i. 
Taking away ncedlefs bulwarks , divers were demolifhed up- 
on the fea coafts. Hayward. 

We have bulwarks round us; 

Within our walls arc troops enur’d to toil. Addifon' s Cato. 

Our naval {Length is a general bulwark to the Britifh nation. 

Addifon’ s Freeholder , N° 42. 

2: A fecurity. 

Some making the wars their bulwark, that have before gored 
the gentle bofom of peace with pillage and robbery. Sbakejp: 
To Bu'lwark. a. [from the noun.] To fortify; to {Lengthen 
with bulwarks. 

And yet no bulwark'd town, or diftant coart, 

Preferves the beauteous youth from being fecn. Addifon. 
BUM. n.f. [bomme, Dutch.] 

1. The buttocks; the part on which we fit. 

Thcwifeft aunt telling the faddeft tale, 

Sometime for threefoot ftool miftaketh me. 

Then flip I from her hum , down topples (he. Shakcfp. 

This faid, he gently rais’d the knight. 

And fet him on his bum upright. Hudibras. 

From dufty {hops neglefled authours come. 

Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the bum. Drydcn's Mackfl. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profound thought will bring the gout j 
And that with bum on couch we lie, 

Becaufe our reafon’s foar’d too high. JV—n. 

2. It is ufed, in compofition, for any thing mean or low, as bum- 
bailiff. 

Bumba'illiff. n. f. [from bum and bailiff.] A bailiff of the 
mcaneft kind ; one that is employed in arrefts. 

Go, Sir Andrew, fcout me for him at the corner of the 
orchard, like a bumbaUiff. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Bu'mbard. n.f. [wrong written for bombard which fee.] A 
great gun ; a great barrel. 

Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks 
Like a foul bumbard, that would filed his liquour. 

t , . . Shakefp. Temped. 

Bu mb ast. n.f* [falfely written for lombajl \ the etymology of 
which I am now very doubtful of; bombajl and bombafinc be in" 
mentioned, with great probability, by Junius, as coming from 

boom, a tree, and Jein, filk ; the filk or cotton of a tree.] 

1. A doth made by fewingone ftuff upon another; patchwork. 

I he ufual bumbajl of black bits fewed into ermine, our 
Englifli women are made to think very fine. Grew. 

2. Linen fluffed with cotton ; ftuffin". 

We have received your letters* full of love, 

And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As CQurtfliip, pleafant jeft, and courtcfy. 

As bumbajl , and as lining to the time. Shakefp. 

Bump. n.f. [perhaps from bum, as being prominent.] A fwell- 
ing; a protuberance. 

It had upon its brow' a hump as big as a young cockrel’s ftone ; 
a perilous knock, and it cried bitterly. Shakefp. Rom. and Jul. 
Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 
Hang by a firing, in lumps his forehead rife. Drydcn's Juv 

hlT'rd; l (*«*“*<. Lat] To make aloud noile^or 
bomb [See Bomb.] It is applied, I think, only to the bittern 
1 hen to the w-ater’s brink {he laid her head. 

And as a bittour bumps within a reed, 

# To thee alone, O lake, {he faid 

S S4 rfrora A “ p " du *= <Lib 

. Places his delight 
All day in plying bumpers, and a^t night 
Keels to the bawds. ~ r 

Bu'mpk 1 v „ r rTk; J • r Dryden s fuv.Jat.v in, 
tii, 7 1 • ■ r ^ s W0r< ^ ls °f uncertain etymology; Hen- 

* kina of wonhloft fiord " 

k»r„, I feems l,ar,b - Bum P “fea “mons.it us for a 
> lump , may not bumpkin be much the fame with rind 

- * 3-0 An awkward hcavy’nrf! 

W.E ad T Cr k CCn nor hcard of fu ch de- 
° rC) blcfrcd hcrfdf ^ *e change of her condition. 

Vol. I. L’EJI range's Fables. 


A heavy bumpkin, taught with daily C2re, 

Can never dance three fteps with a becoming aif 

In his white cloak the magiftratc appears, 

The country Lumpkin the fame liv’ry wears. Dryden. 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding; they might he 
ignorant bumpkins and clowns, if they pleafed. Lockc. 

Bu'mpkinly. adj. [from bumpkin.] Having the manners or 
appearance of a clown; clownifh. 

He is a fimple, blundering, and yet conceited fellow, who, 
aiming at defeription, and the ruftick wonderful, gives an air 
of bumpkinly romance to all he tells. Clariffa. 

BUNCH, n.f. [ bunckcr , Danifb, the crags of the mountains.] 

1. A hard lump; a knob. 

They will carry their treafures upon the lunches of camels, to* 
a people that fliall not profit them. J°Jh. xxx. 6; 

He felt the ground, which he had wont to find even and 
foft, to be grown hard with little round balls or bunches, like 
hard boiled eggs. Boyle. 

2. A duller; many of the fame kind growing together. 

Vines, with cluft’ring bunches growing. Shakefp. Tempejl . 
Titian faid, that he knew no better rule for the diftribution 
of the lights and fhadows, than his oblervations drawm from a 
bunch of grapes. Drydcn’s Dufrefncy. 

For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, 

And the laft b lettings of the year are thine. Drydcn. 

3. A number of things tied together. 

And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore. Fairy b. i. 
All ? I know not what ye call all ; but if I fought not with 
fifty of them, lam n bunch of radifli. Shakefp. Henry IV . p. i. 

Ancient Janus, with his double face. 

And bunch of keys, the porter of the [dace. Dryden. 

The mother’s bunch of keys, or any thing they cannot hurt 
themlelves with, ferves to divert little children. Locks. 

4. Any thing bound into a knot. 

Upon the top of all his lofty creft, 

A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly, 

With fprinkled pearl and gold full ridily dreft. Fairy fit b. i. 

To Bunch, v.n. [from the noun.] To {'well out in a bunch ; 
to grow out in protuberances. 

It has the refcmblance of a large champignon before it is 
opened, bunching out into a large round knob at one end. 

Woodward on FcffJs. 

Bunchba'cked. adj. [from bunch and back.] Having bunches 
on the back. 

The day {hall come, that thou {halt wilh for me, 

To help thee curfe this pois’nous hunchback' d toad. Shakefp. 

Bu’nchiness. n. f. [from butichy.] The quality of being bunchy, 
or growing in bunches. 

Bu'nchy. adj. [from bunch.] Growing into bunches ; knotty. 
He is more cfpecially diftinguifhed from other birds, by his 
bunchy tail, and the fhortnefs of his legs. Crew's MuLum. 

BU'NDLE. n. f. [bynble, Sax. from bynb.] 

1. A number of things bound together. 

As to the bundles of petitions in parliament, they were, for 
the mod part, petitions of private perfons. Hale's Law of Er.vl. 

Try, lads, can you this bundle break; 

Then bids the youngeft of the fix 

Take up a well-bound heap of flicks. Swift. 

In the north, they bind them up in fmall bundles, and make 
fmall ncks^of them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. A roll ; any thing rolled up cylindrically. 

She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under her arm • 
but finding herfelf overloaden, {he dropped the good man, and 
brought away the bundle. SpeWator, N° 4 go. 

I o bu ndle. v. a. [from the noun.] To tie in a bundle ; to 
tie together ; with up. 

We ought to put things together, as well as we can, diHrina 
cauja-, but, after all, feveral things will not be bundled up to- 
gether, under our terms and ways of fpeaking. Locke 

See how the double nation lies. 

Like a rich coat with skirts of frize; 

As if a man, in making pofies. 

Should bundle thirties up with rofes. 

BUNG n.f [bi„g, Welch.} A rtopplc for a barrel * A 

4 ‘ CXpr " i ’ <hC " Mmomin £P“ l ' ,) «tlie 

To Bung. r&m *e ^ Toffop; ,o 

U i NCt | 01 ,-|| n jf' and hole.] The hole at which the 

ba wu S ^ ed ’ and w h' c h is afterward flopped up 
... , I n ? a )’' 10t pagination trace the noble dull of Alexander, 

To* RIFNGT p ^ oppin 5 a bungho/e. 47 M. 

To BL .kGLE. v. /,. [bee Bungler.] To perform ciumfily. 

v\ hen men want light, 1 

They make but bungling work. Drydcn’s Spanijh Friar 
Betters to me are not feldom opened, and then fealed in a 
bungling manner before they come to my hands. Swift *0 Perbe 
T ° M ■■ “ 

Other devils, that fuggeft by-treafons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation. 

With patches, colours, and with forms being fetcht 
From giiffring femblances of piety. gtiefp. Henry V. 

^ ^ They 




BUR 

They make lame mifehief, though they mean it well : 
Their int’reft is not finely drawn, and hid, 

But feams are coarfely bungled up, and fecn. Dryden's D. Seb. 

Bu'ncle. n.f [from the verb.] A botch ; an awkwardnefs; an 
inaccuracy ; a clumfy performance. 

Errours and bungles are committed, when the matter is inapt 
or contumacious. Ray m Creation. 

Bu ngler. n, J. [bwngler , W clch ; q. bony glcr^ i.e. the laft or 
loweft of the profeflion. Davies. ] A bad workman; a clumfy 
performer ; a man without skill. ‘ 

Painters, at the firft, were fuch bunglers , and fo rude, that, 
when they drew a cow or a hog, they were fain to write over 
the head what it was ; otherwife the beholder knew not what to 
make of it. Peacbam on Drawing. 

Hard features ever)' bungler can command ; 

To draw true beauty {hews a matter's hand. Dryden. 

A bungler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, 

With driving wrong will make the pannel fplit. Swift. 

Lu NGLINGLY. adv. [from bungling.] Clumfily ; awkwardly. 
To denominate them monfters, they mutt have had fome 
fyftcm of parts, compounded of folids and fluids, that executed, 
though but bunglingly , their peculiar funftions. Bentley. 

Bunn. n.f. [bunclo, Span.] A kind of fweet bread. 

Thy fongs arc fweeter to mine ear. 

Than to the thirfty cattle rivers clear; 

Or winter porridge to the lab’ring youth. 

Or bums and fugar to the damfel’s tooth. Gay's Paforals. 

Bunt. n.f. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from bent.] A dwell- 
ing part ; an increafing cavity. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching flopewife through the ooze, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a bunt or 
cod, with an eye-hook, where the fifh entering, upon the com- 
ing back with the ebb, are flopped from ifluing out again, for- 
faken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. Carew. 

To Bunt. v. n. [from the noun.] To fwcll out, as the fail 
bunts out. 

Bu'nter. n.f. A cant word for a woman who picks up rags 
about the ftreet ; and ufed, by way of contempt, for any low 
vulgar woman. 

Bu'nting. n.f. The name of a bird. 

Then my dial goes not true ; I took this lark for a bunring. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

BUOY, n.f [loue, or boye, Fr. boy a. Span.] A piece of cork or 
wood floating on the water, tied to a weight at the bottom. 

The filhermen, that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice ; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminifh’d to her cock ; her cock a buoy, 

Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Like buoys, that never fink into the flood. 

On learning’s furface we but lie and nod. Pope's Dunciad. 

To Buoy. v. a. [from the noun. The u is mute in both.] To 
keep afloat ; to bear up by fpecifick lightnefs. 

All art is ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch prefbytery in 
England ; which was lately buoyed up in Scotland, by the like 
artifice of a covenant. K. Charles. 

The water which rifes out of the abyfs, for the fupply of 
fprings and rivers, would not have flopped at the furface of the 
eirth, but marched directly up into the atmofpherc, wherever 
there was heat enough in the air to continue its afeent, and 
buoy it up. IVoodward’s Nat. Hijf. 

To Buov. v. n. To float. 

Rifing merit will buoy up at laft. Pope’s EJfay on Crit. 

Buo'yancv. n.f. [from buoyant.] The quality of floating. 

All the winged tribes owe their flight and buoyancy to it. 

Derhani s Phyfico-Theology. 

Buo'yANT. aclj. [from buoy.] Floating; light; that which will 
not fink. 

I fwom with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. 

Dryden. 

His once fo vivid nerves. 

So full of buoyant fpirit, now no more 

Infpirc the courfc. Thomfon's Autumn , l. 455. 

Bur, Bour, Bor, come from the Sax. bup, an inner-chamber, 
or place of {hade and retirement. Gibfon's Camden. 

Bur. n.f. [bourse, Fr. is down ; the bur being filled with afoft 
foment urn , or down.] A rough head of a plant, which flicks to 
the hair or cloaths. 

Nothing teems. 

But hateful docks, rough thirties, keckfies, burs, 

Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Hang off, thou cat, thou bur ; vile tiling, let loofe ; 

Or I will Ihake thee from me like a ferpent. Shakefp. 

Dependents and fuitors are always the burs, and fometimes 
the briers of favourites. 1 Dot ton. 

Whither betake her 

From the chill dew, amon^ft rude burs and thirties. Milton. 

And where the vales with violets once were crown’d, 

Now knotty burs and thorns difgrace the ground. Dryden. 
A fellow ftuck like a bur, that there was no {baking him off. 

Arbuthnot’s Hifl.efJ. Bull. 

Bu'rbot. n.f. A fifh full of prickles. Di£l. 

Bu'ruela is. n.f. A fort of grape. Sec Vine. 


BUR 

BURDEN, n. f [bypSen, Sax. and therefore properly written 
burthen. It is fuppofed to come from bn, do, Lat a nJc ^ 
onus from an afs.] ’ ** 

1. A load; fomething to be carried. 

_ Camels have their provender 

Unly for bearing burdens, and fore blows 

burden m the fevcral kinds they will bear. Bacon’s Phyf j 

2. something grievous or wearifome. JJ 

Couldft thou fupport 

That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? Par. Loll h 
None of the things they are to learn, rtiould ever'be madc*a 
burden to them, or impofed on them as a talk. r.,i 

Deaf, giddy, hclplcfs, left alone, 

To all my friends a burden grown. e„ 

3. A birth : now obfolete. ~ ^ ' 

Thou hadft a wife once, called /Emilia, 

That bore thee at a burden two fair foils. Rhni.fi. 

4. The verfe repeated in a fong. 

At ev’ry clofe {be made, th’ attending throng 
Rcply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryden's Fab 
R. The quantity that a {hip will carry ; or the capacity of a fliio! 
lo Bu'rden. v. a. [from the noun.] To load ; to incumber". 
Burden not thyfclf above thy power. Ecclus, xiii, 2, 

I mean not that other men be eafed, and you burdened. 

tj * Cor, v»iu 1?. 

Burdener. n.f. [from burden.] A loader; an oppreflour. 
Bu'rdenous. adj. [from burden.] 

1 . Grievous ; oppreffivc ; wearifome. 

Make no jell of that which hath fo earncftly pierced me 
through, nor let that be light to thee, which to me is fo burde- 

nous ’ Sidney , b. i, 

2. Ufelefs. 

To what can I be ufeful, wherein ferve. 

But to fit idle on the houlhold hearth, 

A bur A nous drone 5 to vifitants a gaze. Miltons Agonijles. 
Bu'rdensome. adj. [from burden.] Grievous; troublefeme to 
be born. 

His leifurc told him, that his time was come. 

And lack of load made his life burdenfome. Milton. 

Could I but live till burdenfome they prove. 

My life would be immortal as my love. Dryden’s Ind. Emp. 
Afliftances always attending us, upon the eafy condition of 
our prayers, and by which the moft burdtnjome duty will be- 
come light and eafy. Rogers. 

Bu'rdensomeness: n.f. [from burdenfome.] Weight; hcavi- 
nefs ; uncafinefs to be born. 

Bu'rdock. n.f. See Dock. 

Bureau', n.f. [bureau. Ft.] A cheft of drawers. It is pro- 
nounced as if it were fpelt buro. 

For not the desk with filver nails, 

Nor bureau of expence. 

Nor ftandilh well japan’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. Swift. 

Burg. n.f. See Burrow. 

Bu rgage, n.f. [from burg, or burrow.] A tenure proper to 
cities and towns, whereby men of cities or burrows hold their 
lands or tenements of the king, or other lord, for a certain yearly 
rent. “ Cowel. 

The grofs of the borough is furveyed together in the begin- 
ning of the county ; but there are fome other particular bur- 
gages thereof, mentioned under die titles of particular mens pof- 
fellions. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Bu'rgamot. n.f [bergamottc, Fr.] A fpecies of pear. 
Bu'rganet. 1 n. f. [from bourginote, Fr.] A kind of hcl- 
Bu'rgonet. J met. 

Upon his head his glittering burganet. 

The which was wrought by wonderous device, 

And curioufly engraven, he did fit. Spenfcr’s Muiopotmos. 

This day I’ll wear aloft my burgonct, 

Ev’n to affright thee with the view thereof. Shakefp. H. VI. 

T he demy Adas of this earth, the arm 
And burgonct of man. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I was page to a footman, carrying after him his pike and 
burganet. Hakewell on Providence. 

BURGEO'IS. n.f. [ bourgeois , Fr.] 

1 . A citizen ; a burgefs. 

It is a republick itfelf, under the protection of the eight an- 
cient cantons. There are in it an hundred burgeois, and about 
a thoufand fouls. Addifon on Italy. 

2. A type of a particular fort, probably fo called from him who 
firft ufed it; as. 

Laugh where we mud, be candid where we can. 

But vindicate the ways of God to man. Pegs. 

Bu'rcess. n.f. [bourgeois, Fr.] 

1. A citizen ; a freeman of a city, or corporate town. 

2. A reprefentative of a town corporate. 

The whole cafe was difperfed by the knights of {hires, and 
burgejfes of towns, through all the veins of the land. // etton. 
BURGH, n. f. [See Burrow.] A corporate town or burrow. 
Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firft allowed to 

7. fend 
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fend burgefles to the parliament, bore another proportion to 
London "than now; for feveral of thefe burghs fend two bur- 
gclles, whereas London itfelf fends but four. Graunt. 

Bu rgher. n.f [from burgh.] One who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. Locke. 

It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this defart city, 

Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gor’d. Shake/p. As you like it. 
After the multitude of the common people was difmifled, 
and the chief of the burghers fent for, the imperious letter was 
read before the knights of the order, and the better fort of ci- 
tizens. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Bu'rghership. n.f. [from burgher.] The privilege of a bur- 
gher. 

Bu'rchmaster. See Burgomaster. 

Bu'rglar. n.f [See Burclari.J The crime of lioufe- 
breaking. 

BU RGLARY. n.f. [from burg, a houfe, and larron, a thief.] 
In the natural fignification of the word, is nothing but the rob- 
bing of a iioufc : but as it is a term of art, our common lawy- 
ers reftrain it to robbing a houfc by night, or breaking in with 
an intent to rob, or do fome other felony. The like offence 
committed by day, they call houfe-robbing, by a peculiar name. 

Cowel. 

What fey you, father ? Burglary is but a venial fin among 
foldiers. Dryden's Spanijh Friar. 

Burgomaster, n.f. [from burg and mafler.] One employed 
in the government of a city. 

They chufe their councils and hurgomajlers out of the bur- 
geois, as in the other governments of Switzerland. Addifon. 
Burh, is a tower; and from that, a defence or protection ; fo 
Cwenburh is a woman ready to affift ; Cuthbur, eminent for af- 
fiftance. Gibfon’s Camaen. 

Burial, n.f. [from to bury.] 

1. The a£t of burying ; fepulttire ; interment. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 

Sec my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand. 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

7 o kils her burial. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Your body I fought, and had I found 
Delign’d for burial in your native ground. Dryden’s /Eneid. 

2. The adt of placing any thing under earth or water. 

We have great lakes, both fait and frefti ; wc ufc them for 
burials of feme natural bodies: for wc find a difference of 
things buried in earth, and things buried in water. Bacon. 

3. The church fervice for funerals. 

The office of the church is performed by the parifh prieft, 
at the time of his interment, if not prohibited unto perfens ex- 
communicated, and laying violent hands on themfelves, by a 
rubrick of th e burial fervice. J y i;jf c ' s p arergon , 

Bu r 1 £ r . n.f [from bury. ] He that buries ; he that performs 
the act of interment. 

Let one fpirit of the firflborn Cain 
Reign in all bofoms, that, each heart bein'* fet 
On bloody courfes, the rude feene may end, 

mrpmr ai !i a r k r^ ° f the dead - Sbaie fP- Henry IV. 

£ h y/~ [i' rcnch.J A graving tool ; a graver. 

. VV { l ls th . c giver’s burine upon copper, “or the corrod- 
ings of aquafortis, which engrave and indent die characters, 

Bu - h r 7 Can / nC r Cr be d f faccd * Government of the Tongue. 
Burlace. n.f. [corruptly written for burdelais.] A fort of 
grape, bee Vine. j 

KtOTVierS T° t rcfs c,oth ^ fl,1!ers do. Din 

BURLE bQLE adj. [Fr. from burJare, Ital. to jeft.] Jocular • 

StfgS.” 1 '" ght,!r ’ ** 

#An.°”r C M in bis .dora&rof Vulcan and Thcriites, In hie 
■mr) of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, and m 

pafra ^ s > has ^-cn obferved to have lapfed into the bur- 
tpfque character, and to have departed from rh-jf 

which feems effentiul to die magnificence of an epick poem 

Burle'souf „ r r , Addifon. Spectator, N J 270. 

When am™ I ^ dlCrous ,a ”S u:! g c > or ideas ; ridicule. 

KgutovJZ , [from d. m -g£££ 

toS Es ://v [f - om , «TTiu if:r - * 

fee ; bulky ; tumid ’ J Gfeat of ftatur <-‘ 5 great of 

dotlVc^so^Cf’" 'fr °n CUt n0t 0ut buHy boned 
Jove on my £1 ™ fleep in *y {heath, I befeech 

my icnees, thou may’ll be turned into hobnails. 

It was the orator’s oum / > r Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

orator s own burly way of nonfenfe. Qowley. 
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Away with all your Carthaginian Rate, 

Let vanquifh’d Hannibal without doors wait. 

Too burly mid too big to pafs my narrow gate. 

Herhu{band, it feems, being a very b .rly man, the thought 
it would be lefs trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. 

Addifon. Spectator, N 4 499* 

To BURN. v. a. [be, -.nan, Saxon.] 

I. To confumc with fire. 

That where Ihc fed his amorous defires 
With foft complaints, and felt his hotteft fires, 

There other flames might wafte his earthly part. 

And burn his limbs, where love had buru’d his heart. Dryden . 

O that I could but weep, to vent my paffion ! 

But diis dry forrow burns up all my tears. Dryden’s Sp. Fr. 
A fleftiy excrefcence, becoming exceeding hard, is fuppofed 
to demand extirpation, by burning away the induration, or 
amputating. Sharp’s Surgery . 

2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 

Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
for wound, ftripe for ftripe. Exodus, xxi. 25. 

To Burn. v. n. 

1. To be on fire ; to be kindled. 

The barge the fat in, like a burnifli’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra . 

0 coward confcience ! how dofl thou afflict me ? 

The light bums blue — Is it not dead midnight ? 

Cold trembling drops Hand on my trembling flefli. Shakefp. 
Oh ! prince, oh ! wherefore bum your eyes ? and why 
Is your fweet temper turn’d to fury ? Roive’s Royal Convert: 

2. To be inflamed with paffion. 

When I burnt in defire to queftion them further, they made 
themfelves air, into which they vanilhcd, Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Tranio, 1 burn, I pine, I perifli Trarlio, 

If I atchieve not this young modefl girl. Shakefp. 

3. To adt as fire. 

Thefe things fling him 

So venomoufly, that burning iliame detains him 

from his Cordelia. Shakefp. King Lear. 

In Raleigh mark their every glory mix’d ; 

Raleigh, the fcourge of Spain ! whofe breall: with all 
I he I'age, the patriot, and the hero burn’d. Thomfon . 

4. To be hot. 

I had a glimpfe of him ; but he {hot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning feent. Dryden’s Sp. Fr. 
Burn . n. f [from the verb.] A hurt caufed by fire. 

Wc fee the phlegm of vitriol is a very cffedtual remedy 
againft burns. B ^ 

Bu'rner. n.f [from burn.] A perfon that burns any thin^. 

Bu RNBT. n.f [pimpinclla, Lat.J The name of a plant. ° 

7 he common bumet is found wild in great plenty upon dry 
chalky hills; yet is often cultivated in gardens for medicinal 

ufcs ’ , . /1 , Millar ‘ 

1 lie even mead that erft brought fweetly forth 

The freckled cowflip, bumet, and green clover. Shakefp- 
Burning, n.f. [from burn.] Fire; flame; ftate of inflamma- 
tion. 

I lie mind furcly, of itfelf, can feel none of the burnings of a 
fever. South 

In liquid burnings, or on dry to dwell, 

Is all the fad variety of hell. Dryden’s State of Innocence. 

B " R ,K G . CLAS8 ' [from burt >‘»i and glafs.] Aglafswhich 
collects the iays of die iun into a narrow compafs, and fo in- 
creafes their force. 

The appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up like a 
burnt ng-gjajs. Shakefp. Merry IVives of Wndfor. 

Love is of the nature of a buming-glafs , which, kept flifl in 
one place, fireth ; changed often, it doth nothing. Suckling . 

V diadem, thou centre of ambition, 6 

Where all its different lines are reconciled 

’ Dr > den **d Lee. 

glofsto [ ’ Fr - ] To pohn> ’ to give a 

The barge {he fat in, like a burnijh’d throne, 

U |Uifl?fe> th€ Water » : Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Miflike me not tor mv complexion, 

I he {hadow’d livery of the burnijh’d fun, 
i o whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shake ft 

Make a plate of them, and burnijh it as they do iron. Bacon 
The frame of burmjh’d fteel, that caft a glare 

nm far nn /1 a ^X. r _• 9 


Drydaii 


From far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing afr. 

To Bu r nish. v. n. To grow bright or glofly. 

Aii /l - eCn a ^ na ^ e ' n human form. 

All ftain’d with infamy and vice. 

Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 

Burnijh , and make a gawdy {bow, 
t T f' c , corn ° a g en ra lj peer, and beau. 

fprcad*out H ’ ° ” [°I uncertain etymolog)-.] 

This they could do, while Saturn fill’d the throne 
Ere Juno burnifJd, or young Jove was grown . ’ 

To {hoot, and fpread, and burnijh 

Mrs. 


Swift. 

To grow; t* 
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BUR 

Mrs. Primly’s great belly ; ffie may lace it down before, but 
it bumijbes on her lips. Congreves Way of the World. 

Bu'rnisher. n.f [from burnijh.] 

1. The perfonthat burnilhes or polifhes. 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give a glofs to the leaves of 
books ; it is commonly a dog’s tooth fet in a ftick. 

Burnt, [particip. pajf. of burn.] 

I find it very difficult to know. 

Who, to refrejfh th’ attendants to a grave, 

Burnt claret firft, or Naples bifket gave. King’s Cookery. 
Burr. n.f. [See Bur.] The lobe or lap of the ear. Dili. 
Burr Pump. [In a fhip.] A pump by the fide of a fhip, into 
which a ftaff feven or eight foot long is put ; having a burr or 
knob of wood at the end, which is drawn up by a rope fatten- 
ed to the middle of it, called alfo a bilge pump. Harris. 

Bu'rras Pipe. [With furgeons.] An inftrument or vettcl ufedto 
keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. Harris. 
Bu'rrel. n.f. A fort of pear, otherwife called the red butter 
pear , from its fmooth, delicious, and foft pulp, which is ripe in 
the end of September. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu'rrel Fly. [from bourreler , Fr. to execute; to torture.] An 
infe£t, called alfo exfiy, gadbee, or breeze. Dift. 

Bu'rrel Shot, [from bourreler , to execute, Fr. and fiiot.] In gun- 
nery. Small bullets, nails, ftoncs, pieces of old iron, & c. put 
into cafes, to be difeharged out of the ordnance ; a fort of cafe- 
fhot. Harris. 

Bu'rrock. n.f. A fmall wear or dam, where wheels are laid in 
a river for catching of fifli. Phillips’s World of Words. 

Bu'rrow, Berg, Burg, Burgh, n.f. [derived from the Saxon 
buns, bypj, a city, tower, or cattle. Gibfon’s Camden .] 

1 . A corporate town, that is not a city, but fuch as fends burgeffes 

to the parliament. All places that, in former days, were called 
borough , were fuch as were fenced or fortified. Cowcl. 

■ “ King of England (halt thou be proclaim’d 
In ev’ry burrow, as we pafs along. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. Hi. 
Poffeffion of land was the original right of election among 
the commons ; and burrows were entitled to fit, as they were 
poflefled of certain trafts. Temple. 

2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 

When they (hall feehis creft up again, and the man in 
blood, they will out of their burrows , like conies after rain, and 
revel all with him. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To Bu'rrow. v. n. [from the noun.] To make holes in the 
ground ; to mine, as conies or rabbits. 

Some ftrew fand among their corn, which, they fay, pre- 
vents mice and rats burrowing in it; becaufc of its falling into 
their ears. , , , Mortimer. 

Little finufes would often form, and burrow underneath. 

Sharp’s Surgery. 

Bu'rsar. n-f [burfarius, Lat.] 

1. The treafurer of a college. . 

2. Students Tent as exhibitioners to the univerfities in Scotland 

by each prelbyterv, from whom they have a fmall yearly allow- 
ance for four years. , . T 

Burse, n.f. [ bourfe , Fr. burfa , Lat. a purfe ; or from byrfa, Lat. 
the exchange of Carthage.] An exchange where merchants 
meet, and Slops are kept ; fo called, becaufc the fign of the 
purfe was anciently fet over fuch a place ; whence the Exchange 
in the Strand was termed Britain’s Burfe by James I. Phillips. 
To BURST- v. n. I burjl ; I have burjl, or burjten. [bupyran, 

Saxon.] 

1. To break, or fly open. 

So fli all thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy preffes fhall 
burjl out with new wine. Prov ' *“• I0 * 

2. To flv afunder. 

Yet am I thankful ; if my heart were great, 

’Twould bu rjl at this. Shakefp. Ms well that ends well. 

To break away ; to fpring. 

You burjl , ah cruel ! from my arms. 

And fwiftly ffioot along the mall. 

Or foftly glide by the canal. 

a. To come fuddenly. 

• A refolved villain, 

Whofe bowels fuddenly burjl out ; the king 
Yet fpeaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

If the worlds 
In worlds inclos’d, fliou’d on his fenfes burjl 
He wou’d abhorrent turn. Tbmnfon s Summer, l. 3 0. 

c. To come bv violence. 

J Well didft thou, Richard, to fupprefs thy voice j 
For had the pallions of thy hctutburjl out, 

I fear, we ttiould have feen decypher d there 

W her e !s the*: notable- 1 pa fla ge over the river Euphrates, burjl- 
in? out bv the vallies of the mountain Antitaurus ; from whence 

6 - her hands. ***« 

To To break fuddenly; to make a qurek and 

violent difruption. 


Pope. 


Shakefp. 
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My breaft I’ll burjl with draining of my courage, 

And from my ffioulders crack my arms afunder, 

But I will chaftife this high-minded ftrumpet. Shakt r t> 

He fatten’d on my neck, and bellow’d our, " 

As if he would burjl hcav’n. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Mofes faith alfo, the fountains of the great abyfs were burjl 
afunder, to make the deluge ; and what means this abyfs, and 
the burfting of it, if reftrained to Judea? what appearance is 
there of this difruption there ? Burnet’s Theory. 

If the juices of an animal body were, fo as by the mixture 
of the oppofites, to caufe an ebullition, they would burjl the 
veffels. Arbuihnot on Aliments. 

Burst, n.f [from the verb.] A fudden difruption; a fudden 
and violent a&ion of any kind. 

Since I was man. 

Such {beets of fire, fuch bur ft of horrid thunder, 

Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burjl of thunder, 

Upon the heads of all. Milt on’s Agonijlcs, l. 1650. 

Imprifon’d fire, in the clofc dungeons pent. 

Roar to get loofc, and ftruggle for a vent. 

Eating their way, and undermining all. 

Till with a mighty burjl whole mountains fall. Addifon. 
Burst. 1 participial adj. [from burjl.] Difeafed with aher- 
Bu'rsten. J nia, or rupture. 

Bu'rsteness. n. f. [from burjl.] A rupture, or hernia. 
Bu'rstwort. n.f. [from burjl and wort ; herniaria, Lat.] An 
herb good againft ruptures. Diet. 

Burt. n.f. A flat fiffi of the turbot kind. 

1°, Burthen . v. a. ) g BURDEN 
Burthen, n.f. \ 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long. 

And the fad burthen of fome merry fong. Pope. 

Bu'rton. n.f. [Inaftip.] A fmall tackle to be fattened any 
where atplcafure, confiftingof two fingle pullies, for hoifting 
fmall things in or out. Phillips's World of Words. 

Bu'ry. Inf. [from bupj. Sax.] A dwelling-place; a termina- 
Be'r y. \ tion ftill added to the names of feveral places ; as, Al- 
dermanbury, St. Edmund’ s bury. Phillips’s World of IF bi ds. 

Bu'ry. n.f. [corrupted from borough.] 

It is his nature to dig himfelf buries, as the coney doth ; 
which he doth with very great celerity. Grew. 

To BU'RY. v. a. [byjujean, Saxon.] 

1. 'Fo inter; to put into a grave. 

When he lies along. 

After your way his tale pronounc’d, (hall bury 

His reafons with his body. Shakefp . Coriolanus. 

2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies of fepulture. 

Slave, thou haft (lain me ! 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shakefp. King Lear. 

If you have kindnefs left, there fee me laid ; 

To bury decently the injur’d maid. 

Is all the favour. bf “' b ‘ r - 

3. To conceal; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat. 

And bury all, which yet diftin&Iy ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

4. To place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony ; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips ; fhe render’d life, 

Thy name fo bury'd in her. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Bu'rying-place. n.f A place appointed for the fepulture of 

dead bodies. . 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and has {till ieveral 
marks in it of graves and burying-places. Spectator, N' 110. 
BUSH. n.f. [bois, Fr.] 

1. A thick Ihrub. , , „ 

Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruin, 

With noife whereof, he, from his lofty fteed, 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a bujh, .. 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. Fairy -£• >'■ 

The poller, and exador of fees, juftifies the refemblance Qt 
the courts ofjuftice to the bujh, whereunto while the ffieep Hie* 
for defence from the weather, he is fure to lofe part of theHcece. 

Bacon’s Effays, N- 47- 

Her heart was that ftrange bujh, whofe facred fire. 
Religion did not confume, but infpire 
Such piety, fo chafte ufe of God’s day, 

That what we turn to feaft, fhe turn’d to pray. 

With fuch a care. 

As rofes from their Italics we tear. 

When we would ftill prefer them new. 

And frelh as on the bujh they grew. 

The facred ground 

Shall weeds and pois’nous plants refufe to bear ; 

Each common bujh fhall Syrian rofes wear. 

2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to ihew that liqueurs 

fold there. 1 If 


Dome. 


Waller. 


BUS 

If it be true, tat good «ine need; 
trood play needs no epilogue. Dhakejp. y 

ToBosh/u. n. [from the noun.] _ To grow thick. 

'1 he refes bujhing round 
About her glow’d ; half Hooping to fupport 
Each flow’r of tender ftalk. Milton’s rar. Loft, b. «x. 

A gufhing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever green. 

The / ujhing alders form’d a ffiady feene. Pope s Odyfey. 
Bu'sHEL. n.f. [boijfeau, Fr. bujfellus, low Lat.] 
y A meafure containing eight gallons ; a ltrixe. , 

His reafons are as wo grains of wheat hid m two lujhels of 
chaff; you fhall feek all day ere you find them ; and whenjgu 
have them, they are not worth the Jearch. JP 

2. It is ufed, in common language, indefinitely for a large quan- 

tlty The worthies of antiquity bought the rareft pi£hires with 
lujhels of gold, widiout counting the weight or the number of 
" 6 * Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

2. ? BuJhels of a cart-wheel. Irons within the hole of the nave, to 
* preferve it from wearing, [from louche, Fr. a mouth.] Dud. 
Business. » f [from bujh,.] The quality of being buffiy. 
Bu'shment. n.f [from bujh.] A thicket ; a clutter of bulhes. 
Princes thought how they might difeharge the earth of woods, 
briars, bujhpients, and waters, to make it more habitable and fer- 
tile. Raleigh' sHiftory of the World. 

Bu shy. adj. [from bujh.] 

1. Thick; full of fmall branches, not high. 

The gentle fhepherd fat befide a fpring. 

All in the fhadow of a bujhy brier. Spcnfer s Paftorals. 

Generally the cutting away of boughs and fuckers at the root 
and body, doth make trees grow high ; and, contrariwife, the 
polling and cutting of the top, make them fpread and grow 
bujhy. Bacon s Nat. Hiftory, N 3 424. 

2. Thick like a buffi. 

Statues of this god, with a thick bujhy beard, are ftill many 
of them extant in Rome. Addifon on Italy. 

3. Full of buffies. 

The kids with pleafure browfe the bujhy plain ; 

The ffiow’rs are grateful to the fwclling grain. Dryden. 
Bu'siless. adj. [from bufy.] Atleifure; without bufinefs ; un- 
employed. 

Thefe fweet thoughts do even refreffi my labour, 

Mott bufilefs when I do it. Shakefp. 

Bu'sily. adv. [from bufy.] With an air of importance; with 
an air of hurry ; actively ; importunately. 

Or if too kufily they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we difdain, 

Then let them know, the Belgians did retire. 

Before the patron faint of injur’d Spain. Dryden. 

Business, n.f. [from bufy. ] 

1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 

Mutt /■ fmefs thee from hence remove ? 

Oh ! that’s the worft difeafe of love. Domic. 

2. An affair. In this fenfe it has the plural. 

Beftow 

Your needful counfel to our bufmejfes. 

Which crave the inftant ufe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. The fubjedt of bufinefs; the affair or object that engages the 
care. 

You are fo much the bufinefs of our fouls, that while you 
are in fight, we can neither look nor think on any elfe; there 
are no eyes for other beauties. Dryden. 

The great bufinefs of the fenfes, being to take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 

4. Serious engagement, in oppofition to trivial tranfactions. 

I never knew one, who made it his bufinefs to laffi the faults 
of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfelf. AddiJ'. 

Hu had bufinefs enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident. ^ Prior’s Preface. 

When diverfion is made the bufinefs andftudy of life, though 
the adfions chofen be in themfelvcs innocent, the excefs wall 
render them criminal. Rogers. 

5. Right of a&ion. 

W hat bufinejs has a tortoife among the clouds ? L’EJlrange. 
i. A point ; a matter of queftion ; fomething to be examined "or 
confidered. 

Fitnefs to govern, is a perplexed bufinefs ; fome men, fome 
nations, excel in the one ability, fome in the other. Bacon. 
~. Something to be tranfa&ed. 

They were far from the Zidonians, and had no bufinefs with 
any one. Judges, xviii. n. 

o. something required to be done. 

To thofc people that dwell under or near the equator, this 
Ipring would be moft peftilent ; as for thofe countries that 
are nearer the poles, in which number are our own, and the 
molt confidcrable nations of the world, a perpetual fpring will 

nrn ^ i *ey mutt have longer days, a nearer ap- 

proacn ot the fun. n 

^ To do one’s bufnefs. To kill, dettroy, or ruin him. ” 

hi ” Fr 'J A P iecc of or whalebone, 

Vp" 16 j t0 ' ru ’S t ' lcn thtir fttys. 


worn 


BUS 

Off with that happy bujk, which I envy. 

That ftill can be, and ftill can ftand fo nigh. DottnL 

Bu'skin. n.f. r brofeken, Dutch.] ... 

j . A kind of half boot ; a ffioe which comes to the midleg. 

The foot was dreffed in a ffiort pair of crimfon velvet f- 
kins ; in fome places open, to ffiew the fairnefs of the Ikim 

Sometimes Diana he her takes to be. 

But miffeth bow, and ffiafts, and buskins' to her knee. 

SpenfeFs Fairy Queen, h. 1. cant. m.Jtanz. 10 . 
There is a kind of rufticity in all thofe pompous verfes ; 
fomewhat of a holiday ffiepherd ftrutting in his counrty ^ 

2. A kind of high ffioe wore by the ancient aflors of tragedy, to 
raife their ftature. 

Great Fletcher never treads in buskins here. 

Nor greater Johnfon dares in focks appear. Dryden. 

In her beft light the comick Mufe appears, . . 

When ffie, with borrow’d pride the buskin wears. Smith. 
Bu'skined. adj. [from buskin.] Dreffed in bufkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age, 

Ennobl’d hath the buskin' d ftage ? Milton. 

Here, arm’d with filver bows, in early dawn, 

Her buskin’ d virgins trac’d the dewy lawn. Pope. 

Bu'sky. adj. [written more properly by Milton, bosky, bee 
Bosky.] Woody; {haded with woods; overgrown with 

trees. 

How bloodily the fun begins to peer 
Above yon husky hill ! Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 1. 

BUSS. n.f. [bus, the mouth, Iriffi ; baifer, Fr.] 

1. A kifs; a falute with the lips. 

Thou doft give me flattering lujfes. — By my troth, I kus 
thee with a moft conftant heart. Shakefp. Henry IV p. ii. 

Some fquirc perhaps you take delight to rack, 

Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds. 

Then gives a fmacking bufs. Pope. 

2. A boat for fiffiing. [ bujfe , German.] . 

If the king would enter towards building fuch a number of 
boats and bujfes, as each company could eafily manage, it would 
be an encouragement both of honour and advantage. Temple . 
To Buss. v. a. [from the noun.] I o kifs ; to falute with the 
lips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 

Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds. 

Mutt kifs their feet. Shakefp. Troilus and Crejfida, 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee buffing theftones; for, in fuch bufinefs, 

Action is eloquence. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Bust, n.f [bufto, Ital.] A ftatue reprefenting a man to his 
breaft. 

Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a very extra- 
ordinary bujl ; and a Tiberius, a rare coin, but a common bujl. 

' Addifon on Italy, 

Ambition figh’d : ffic found it vain to truft 
The faithlcfs column, and the crumbling bujl. Pope. 

Bu'stard. n.f. [bijiarde, Fr.] A wild turkey. 

His facrifices were phenicopters, peacocks, bujlards, turkeys, 
pheafants ; and all thefe were daily offered. HakeweU. 

To Bu'stle. v. n. [of uncertain etymology ; perhaps from bufy.] 
To be bufy ; to ftir; to be active. 

Come, bufile, bujlle — caparifon my horfe. Shakefp. R. III. 
God take king Edward to his mercy, 

And leave the world for me to bujlle in. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Sir Henry Vane was a bufy and bufiling man, who had credit 
enough to do his bufinefs in all places. Clarendon , b. ii, 

A poor abjeft worm. 

That crawl’d awhile upon a bujlling world. 

And now am trampled to my duft again. Soutberne's Oroonoko. 

Ye fov’reign lords, who fit like gods in ftate. 

Awing the world, and bufiling to be great ! Granville. 

Bu'stle. n.f. [from the verb.] A tumult; a hurry; a com- 
buftion. 

Wifdom’s fclf 

Oft feeks to fweet retired folitude ; 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her win<*s. 

That, in the various bujlle of refort. 

Were all too ruffl’d. Milton. 

I his is the creature that pretends to knowledge, and that 
makes fuch a noife and bujlle for opinions. Glanville's Seepfis. 

Such a do&rine made a ftrange bujlle and difturbance in the 
world, which then fat warm and eafy in a free enjoyment of 

LJ . South. 

it the Count had given them a pot of ale after it, all would 
have been well, without any of this bujlle. SpeSlator N 3 481. 
Bustler, n.f. [from bujlle.] An a£Hve ftirring man. 

BU'SY . adj. [bypjian, Sax. It is pronounced as bijfy.] 

1. Employed with earneftnefs. 

My miftrefs fends you word, that ffie is bufy, and cannot 

C °Th K -rt- r • .• Shakefp. Taming the Shr. 

I he chnftians, fometimes valiantly receiving the enemy and 
fometimes charging them again, repulfed the proud enemy, ftill 
bufy with them. . Knoll£ p s RlJiory ofthe lf urhu 

3 T 2. Buftling ; 
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BUT 

2- Buftling; a&ive; meddling. 

The next thing which (he waking looks upon, 

Un meddling monkey, or on bufy ape, 

She (hall purfuc it with the foul of love 
This bufy pow’r is working day and night: 
b or when the outward fenfes reft do take, 

,, r A u th n ouf f nd breams, fantaftical and light, 

V v ,th flutt ring wings, do keep her ftill awake. 

I he coming fpring would firft appear. 

And all this place with rofes ftrow, 
b '/)’ feet would let them grow. 

All written fince that time, feem to have little more tnar 
events we are glad to know, or the controverfy ' of opinions 
wherein the bufy world has been fo much employed, \emtle. 

Religious motives and inftincis are fo bufy in the heart of 
every readable creature, that no man woulfhope to govern a 

•T?Sl W1 rr ega thofe P rinci P' es - ^ifon. Freeholder. 
^X;4! m,hCn0 “" J To employ : to engage, to 

He in great paflion all this while did dwell. 

More bufying his quick eyes her face to view, 

- r ? Un llS r du11 ea L rs t°hear what (he did tell. Fairy Ducen, b. i. 
The pleafure which I took at my friend’s pleafure herein, 
idly bufted me thus to exprefs the fame. CarcvSs Survey. 

. My Harry, 

Be it thy courfe to bufy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

Wh.le they were buficd to lay the foundations, their build- 
ings were overthrown by an earthquake, and many thoufands 
of tlie Jews were overwhelmed. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

1 he points which bufted the devotion of the firft ages, and 
the cur, of, ty of the later. Decay ° fPiet 

I he ideas it is bufted about, fhould be natural and congenial 
ones, which it had in itfelf. Locke. 

I he learning and difputcs of the fchools have been much bu- 
fted about genus and fpecies. Locke. 

For the reft, it mull be owned, he does not bufy himfelf, by 
entering deep into any party, but rather fpends his time in a£l$ 
of hofpitality. Swift. 

Busvbodv. n. f. [from bufy and body.] A vain, meddling, fan- 
taftical perfon. 

Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers and btfybodies, are the 
canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idlenefs is theruft of time. 

Taylor s Holy Living. 
Bttjybodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous fort of people 
to have to do withal. L'Ejirange. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite fervants, bufy- 
bodies, dependants, and poor relations of all perfons of condi- 
tion in the whole town. Speflator, N° 437. 

BUT. conjunct, [bure, butan, Saxon.] 

1. Except. 

An emiflion of immateriate virtues we are a little doubtful to 
piopound, it is fo prodigious: but that it is fo conftantly a- 
vouched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods ! but perjur’d Lycon ? 

IV I10 can infpire fuch (forms of rage, but Lycon ? 

Where has my fword left one fo black, but Lycon ? 

Smith's Phaedra and Idippclitus. 
Your poem hath been printed, and we have no objection but 
the obfeurity of fevcral paflages, by our ignorance in fadts and 
perfons. Swift. 

2. Yet; ncverthelcfs. It femetimes only enforces yet. 

Then let him fpeak, and any that (hall ftand without, (hall 
hear his voice plainly ; but yet made extreme fharp and exile, 
like the voice of puppets : and yet die articulate founds of the 
words will not be confounded. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N° 155. 

Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, but quite of 
another kind. Swift. 

3. The particle which introduces the minor of afyllogifm ; now. 

If there be a liberty and poflibility for a man to kill himfelf 
today, then it is not abfolutely neceflary that he (hall live till 
tomorrow ; but there is fuch a liberty, therefore no fuch ne- 
ce/fity. Brarnhall againjl Hobbes. 

God will one time or anodier make a difference between the 
good and die evil. But there is little or no difference made in 
this world : therefore there muft be anodier world, wherein 
this difference (hall be made. Watts's Logick , Introdutl. 

4. Only ; nothing more than. 

If my offence be of mortal kind, 

That not my for vice, paft or prefent forrows, 

Can ranfom me into his love again j 
But to know fo, muft be my benefit. Shakefp. Othello. 

And but infirmity, 

Which waits upon worn times, hadi fomething feiz’d 
His wifli’d ability, he had himfelf 

'The lands and waters meafur’d. Shakefp. Winter ’s Tale. 

What nymph foe’er his voice but hears, 

Will be my rival, though (he have but ears. Ben. Johnfon. 

No, Aurengzebc, you merit all my heart. 

And I'm too noble but to give a part. Dryden. 

Did but men confidcr the true notion of God, he would ap- 
pear to be full of goodneft. Tillotfm. 



BUT 

Jr! f rCader CXamineS Horace ’ s art poet^he wi 

ftode PreCCptS m * Whkh hc ma >’ -eet with ^ 

Prepar’d I ftand: he was but born to try^* 

5- Thin! man ’ t0 fU,fer 3nd to die ' Pope's Odyffey. 

The full moon was no fooner up, and fhinintr in ,11 • 
bnghtnefs, but he privately opened the gate of paradife. ^ 

6. But that; without this confequence that. G “ arel ' an ’^' l( > 7 - 

crofts that conftrain the ground, 

Do feldom their ufurping power withdraw, 

7. o&tt“ r “ e ** ha% h " d - 

It cannot be but nature hath fome dire£lor of inf,,-, 
power, .0 guide her in all her way, SL’kflf 7 * 

s. ° f yo “ r pla “ ! 

A genius fo elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley’s, was 
but neccffary to make Pindar fpeak Englifh. /)’/ 

9. By any other means means than. * 

Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to mutiny : whofe 
qualification (hall come into no truetafte again, but by tranf- 
planting of Caflio. slakefp/oSl. 

10. If it were not for this ; if this were not. 

Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 
I- ull of cruzades. And but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no fuch bafenefs. 

As jealous creatures are, it were enough 

Fo put him to ill-thinking. Shakefp. Othello. 

/ here a° g've thee that with all my heart, 

M hich, but thou haft already, with all my heart 
1 would keep from thee. ‘ Shakefp. Othello. 

11. However; howbeit. 

I do not doubt but I have been to blame; 

But, to purfue the end for which I came. 

Unite your fubjedls firft, then let us go. 

And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryden. 

12. It is ufed after no doubt, r.o qucjlion, and fuch words, and fig- 

PamC *hat. It fometimes is joined with that. 
f hey made no account, but that the navy (hould be abfolute- 
Jy mafter of the feas. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

1 fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe in the change of the pa- 
roxyfin ; never fufpefling but that the humour would have 
wafted itfelf. Dryden. 

I here is no queftion but the king of Spain will reform mod 
of the abufes._ Add, Jon on Italy. 

13. That. I his feems no proper fenfe in this place. 

It is not therefore impoffible, but I may alter the complexion 
of my play, to reftore myfelf into the good graces of my fair 
criticks. Dryden' s Aurengzebc , Preface. 

14. Otherwifc than. 

I (hould fin 

To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shakefp. Tetnjejl. 

15. Even; not longer ago than. 

Beroe but now I left ; whom, pin’d with pain, 

Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. Dryden. 

It is evident, in the inftance I gave but now, the confciouf- 
nefs went along. Locke. 

1 6. A particle by which the meaning of the foregoing fentence is 
bounded or reftrained. 

Thus fights Ulyffes, thus his fame extends, 

A formidable man, but to his friends. 

17. An objective particle; yet it may be objected. 

But yet, madam 

I do not like but yet ; it does allay 
I he good precedence ; fie upon but yet ! 

But yet is as a jaylour, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefactor. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Muft the heart then have been formed and conftituted, be- 
fore the blood was in being ? But here again, the fubftance of 
the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and nourilhcd by the 
blood, which is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentl. 

18. But for; without; had not this been. 

Rafh man ! forbear, but for fome unbelief. 

My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Waller. 

Her head was bare. 

But for her native ornament of hair. 

Which in a fimple knot was ty’d above. Dryden's Fables. 

When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right. 

And, but for mifehief, you had dy’d for fpight. Dryden. 
BUT. n.f [bout, French.] A boundary. 

But , if I a(k you what I mean by that word, you will anfwer, 

I mean this or that thing, you cannot tell which ; but if I join 
it with the words in conllru&ion and fenfe, as, but I will not. 


Dryden. 


Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lane 


BUT 

a but of wine, but and boundary, the ram will but, ('Hoot at but, 
the meaning of it will be as ready to you as any other word. 

fa Holder s Elements of Speech. 

But. n f [I n k' a knguage-] The end of any plank which joins 
to another on the outfide of a (hip, under water. Harris. 
But-exd. n.f. [from but and end.] 'I he blunt end of any 

thing; the end upon which it refts. , 

The referve of foot galled their foot with fevcral vollies, and 
then fell on them with the but -ends ot their mulkets. Clarendon. 

Thy weapon was a good one when 1 wielded it, but the but- 
end remains in my hands. Arbuthnot s John />«//. 

Some of the foldicrs accordingly pu(hed them forwards with 
the but- ends of their pikes, into my reach. Gulliver s Travels. 
BUTCHER, n.f [boucher, Fr.j • 

j . One that kills animals to fell their flefti. 

The (hepherd and the butcher both may look upon one fticep 
with pleafing conceits. Sidney. 

Hence he learnt the butcher’s guile. 

How to cut your throat, and fmile ; 

Like a butcher doom’d for life, 

hi his mouth to wear his knife. Swift. 

2. One that is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown arc beftowed on conqucrours, who, for 
the moft part, are but the great butchers of mankind. Lode. 
ToBu'tcher. v. a. [from the noun.] To kill ; to murder. 

In fuff’ring thus thy brother to be (laughter’d. 

Thou (heweft the naked pathway to thy life. 

Teaching flern murder how to butcher thee. Shakefp. R. II. 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 

And fhamcfully by you my hopes are butcher'd. Shakefp. 
The poifon and the dagger are at hand to butcher a hero, 
when the poet wants brains to fave him. Dryden's Don Sebajl. 
Butchers-broom, or Kneeholly. n.f [rnfeus, Lat.] 

The flower-cup confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral divi- 
vifions, out of which is produced a globular bcll-Ihaped flower, 
confifting alio of one leaf, in the center of which rifes the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a foft roundilh fruit, in which 
are inclofed one or two hard feeds. It is very common in the 
woods, in divers parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in 
gardens. The roots are fometimes ufed in medicine, and the 
green (hoots are cut and bound into bundles, and fold to the 
butchers, who ufe it as befoms to (weep their blocks; from 
whence it had the name of butchers-broom. Millar. 

Bu'tcherliness. n.f. [from butcherly.] In a butcherly manner. 
Bu'tcherly. adj. [from butcher.] Cruel; bloody; barbarous. 
There is a way, which, brought into fchools, would take a- 
way this butcherly fear in making of Latin. Afchams Schoolm. 
What ftratagems, how fell, how butcherly. 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget ! Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Bu'tchery. n.f. [from butcher.] 
i . The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, fo ignorant in modern butchery , has cut up half 
an hundred heroes, and quartered five or fix mifcrablc lovers, in 
every tragedy he has written. Pope. 

1 . Murder ; cruelty ; (laughter. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds. 

Behold this pattern of thy butcheries. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
The butchery, and the breach of hofpitality, is reprefented in 
this fable under the ma(k of fricndfhip. L'EJlrange. 

Can he a fon to foft remorfe incite. 

Whom goals, and blood, and butchery delight ? Dryden. 

3. The place where blood is (lied. 

1 his is no place, this houfe is but a butchery ; 

nTT,T A r b , h n if » d ° not cnter if ' Shakefp. As you like it. 

BU 1 LLR. n.f [ bouteilier , Er. botelcr, or bo tiller, old Englifh, 
from bottle \ he that is employed in the care of bottling li- 
quours.] A fervant in a family employed in furnilhing the 

, AU/Avy forget to bring up their beer time enough. Swift. 

U TLERAGE. n f. [from butler.] The duty upon wines im- 
ported, claimed by the king’s butler. 

1 hole ordinary finances are cafual or uncertain, as be the 
efeheats, the cuftoms, butlerage, and impoft. Bacon 

Bu tlership. n.f [from butler.] The office of a butler. ‘ 

. ™ ENT - [ aboutement , Fr.J That part of the arch which 

joins it to the upright pier. 

The fupporters or hutments of the faid arch cannot fuffer fo 

BUTT !jf C [bu S Fr prCCedent flat P ofture - Wotton. 

i- The place on which the mark to be (hot at is placed. 

He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize ; •) 

1 he groom his fellow groom at butts defies, ( 

d “J-nds his bow, and levels with his eyes. J 

nc point at which the endeavour is directed. 

Be not afraid though you do fee me weapon’d ; 

Mere is my journey’s end ; here is my butt, 

7. The f ?'! nark ? f mv j ournc y’ s end. Shakefp. Othello 
3 ' rc& d J ° f a ' m 5 the d,m 2 againft which any auack is di- 

agalXhomallffi? ^ c J ommon -P lace > a " d the butt 

a mewnom all the arrows were directed m„.. j 

m-i ‘ 1 Upon w hom the company break their jefts. 


Dryd. 


BUT 

I played a fentence or two at my butt, which I thought \ cty 
fmart, when my ill genius fuggt'fted to him fuch a reply as got 
all the laughter on his fide. Spectator, N° 1 75* 

5. A ftrokc given in fencing. 

If difputes arife 

Among the champions for the prize ; 

To prove who gave the fairer butt, _ 

John (hews the chalk on Robert’s coat. Prion 

Butt. n.f. [burr, Saxon.] A veffel ; a barrel containing one 
hundred and twenty fix gallons of wine; a butt contains one 
hundred and eight gallons of beer ; and from fifteen to twenty 
two hundred weight, is a butt of currans. 

I efcaped upon a butt of fack, which the failors heaved over- 
board. . Shakefp. Tempeji. 

To Butt. v. a. \botten, Dutch.] To ftrike with the head. 

Come, leave your tears : a brief farewel : the bcaft 
With many heads butts me away. Shakefp. Cotiolanus. 

Nor wars are fcen, 

Unlefs, upon the green, 

Two harmlefs lambs arc hutting out the other. Wotton. 

A fnow-white fteer, before thy altar led. 

Butts with his threat’ning brows, and bellow'ing (lands. 

Dryden’s JEneid. 

A ram will butt witli bis head, though hc be brought up 
tame, and never faw that manner of fighting. Ray on the Cr. 

BUTTER, n.f. [burcepe, Sax. butyrum , Lat.] 

1 . An undluous fubftance made by agitating the cream of milk, 
till the oil feparates from the whey. 

And he took butter and milk, and the calf which he had 
drefted, and fet before them. Gen. xviii. 8. 

2. Butter of antimony. A chymical preparation, made by unit- 

ing the acid fpirits of fubliinate corrolive with regulus of anti- 
mony. It is a great cauftick. Harris. 

3. Butter of tin , is made with tin and fublimate corrofive. This 

preparation continually emits fumes. Harris. 

To Bu'tter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fmear, or oil with butter. 

’Twas her brother, that, in pure kindnefs to his horfe, but- 
tered his hay. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Words butter no parfnips. L’ Ejl range. 

2. To encreafc the (lakes every throw, or every game : a cant 
term among gamefters. 

It is a fine fimile in one of Mr. Congreve’s prologues, which 
compares a writer to a buttering gamefter, that (takes all his 
winning upon one caft ; fo that if hc lofes the laft throw, hc 
is fure to be undone. Addifon. Freeholder , N° 40. 

Bu'tterbump. n.f. A fowl ; the fame with bhtourn. 

Bu'tterbur. n.f. [petafites, Lat.] 

It is a plant with a flofculous flower, confifting of many flo- 
rets, divided into many parts, fitting on the embryo, and con- 
tinued in a cylindrical empalement, divided alfo into many 
parts ; the embryo becomes afterwards a feed furnilhed with 
down, and the flowers appear before the leaves. It is ufed in 
medicine, and grows wild in great plenty by the fides of 

_ ditches - ~ Millar. 

Bu tterflower. n.f. A yellow flower, with which the fields 
abound in the month of May. 

Let weeds, inftead of buttcrf.cvj'rs, appear. 

And meads, inftead of daifics, hemlock bear. Gay. 

Bu'tterfly. n.f. [buTreppleje, Saxon.] A beautiful infedt, 
fo named bccaufe it firft appears at the L eginning of die fcafon 
for butter. 

Eftfoons that damfel, by her heav’nly might. 

She turned into a winged butterfly. 

In the wide air to make her wand’ring flight. Spenfer, 
Tell old tales, and laugh 
■At gilded lutterfies ; and hear poor roeuefe 
Talk of court news. " Shakefp. King Lear. 

And fo belel, that as he caft his eye 
Among the col worts on a butterfly, 

f r v f ? C) ’ nard -, ^n’s Fables , 

1 hat which feems to be a powder upon the wings of a but- 
terfly, is an innumerable company of extreme fmall feathers 
not to be difeemed without a microfcope. Grew 

Bu tteris. n.f. An inftrument of fteel fet in a wooden handle 
uled in paring the foot, or cutting the hoof of a horfe. Farr. F) 
u r t 1; r m 1 l x. . f [from butter and miik.] The whey that is 
feparated from the cream when butter is made. 

A young man, who was fallen into an ulcerous confumption 
devoted himfelf to buttermilk , by which foie diet he recovered! 

The feurvy of mariiten is cured by 
mens, oranges, buttermilk ; and alkaline fpirits hurt them. ’ 

Bu'tterprint. n.f. [from butter and print.] A pieceofcarved 
wood, ufed to mark butter. 

A butterprint , in which were engraven figures of all force 
fees, applied to the lump of butter, left on & it 

fo T ,IS OOTH ”' / ThetStti 
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woman 


Tongue, 


Tongue, I mud put you into a butterivoman’s mouth, and 
buy myfelf another of Bajazet’s mute, if you prattle me into 
thefe perils. Shakefp. All’s well that ends well. 

Butterwort. n. f. A plant; the fame with fanicle. 

Bu'tte r y. adj . [from butter .] Having the appearance or qua- 
lities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholcrick humours, than 
its buttery parte. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The belt oils, thickened by cold, have a white colour ; and 
milk itfelf has its whitenefs from the cafeous fibres, and its but- 
tery oil. Floytr on the Humours. 

Buttery, n. f. [from butler-, or, according to Skinner , from 
bouter, Fr. to place or lay up.] The room where provifions are 
laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the buttery. 

And give them friendly welcome every one. Shakefp. 

All that need a cool and frefii temper, as cellars, pantries, 
and butteries , to the north. IVotton. 

My guts ne’er fuffer’d from a college-cook, 

My name ne’er enter’d in a buttery book. 

' Brampjloris Man of Tajlc. 

Bu'ttock. n. f. [fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from aboutir , 
Fr. inferted by "Junius without etymology.] The rump; the 
part near the tail. 

It is like a barber’s chair that fits all the buttocks. Shakefp. 
Such as were not able to day themfelves, fhould be holden 
up by o tliers of more drength, riding behind them upon the 
buttocks of the horfe. Knolles' s Hi/lory of the "Turks. 

The tail of a fox was never made for the buttocks of an ape. 

V EJlrange' s Fables. 

BUTTON, n. f. [bottwn, Welch ; bouton, Fr.] 

1. A catch, or final! ball, by which the drefs of man is fadened. 

Pray you, undo this button. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I mention thofe ornaments, becaufe, of the fimplicity of the 
fhape, want of ornaments, buttons , loops, gold and filver lace, 
they mud have been cheaper than ours. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Any knob or ball fadened to a (mailer body. 

We fadened to the upper marble certain wires, and a button. 

Boyle. 

Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this fiow’r, 

Suckled and chcar’d, with air, and fun and fliow’r; 

Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread. 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. Pope's Dunciad. 

3. The bud of a plant. 

The canker galls the infants of the fpring. 

Too oft before their buttons be difclos’d. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Bu'tton. f. The fea urchin, which is a kind of crabfifh that 
has prickles indead of feet. Ainfwortb, 

To Bu'tton. v. a. [from die noun.] 

1. To drefs; to cl oath. 

One wiiofe hard heart is button'd up with dcel. Shakefp. 
He gave his legs, arm, and bread, to his ordinary fervant, to 
button and drefs him. IVotton. 

?. To fafien with buttons. 

Bu t tonhole. n.J. [from button and hole.] The loop in which 
the button of the cloaths is caught. 

I.et me take you a buttonhole lower. Shakefp. Love's Lab. L. 

I’ll pleafe the maids of honour, if I can : 

Without black velvet breeches, what is man ? 

I will my (kill in buttonholes dilplay. 

And brag, how olt I fiiift mcev’ry day. Bramfl. M. ofTaJle. 

BUTTRESS, n J. [from aboutir , Fr.] 

1 . A prop ; a wall built to fupport another wall. 

No jutting frize, 

Buttrefs, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 

Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shakefp. 
Fruit trees, fet upon a wall againd the fun, between elbows 
or luttrejfes of done, ripen more than upon a plain wall .Bacon. 

' But we inhabit a weak city here. 

Which buttreffes and props but fcarcely bear. Dryden's Juv. 

2 . A prop; a fupport. . „ ,. . ... 

It will concern us to examine the force ot this plea, wlncli 
our adverfariesare dill fitting up againd us, as the ground pil- 
lar and buttrefs of the good old caufeof nonconformity. South. 

To Bu'ttress. v. a. [from the noun.] To prop; tofupport. 

Bu'twink. n.J. I he name of a bird. . Did. 

Butyra'ceous. adj. [butyrum, Lat. butter.] Having the qua- 
lities of butter. ...... . 

Chyle has the fame principles as milk ; a vifcidity from the 
cafeous parts, and an oilinefs from the butyraceous parte. 

Flayer on the Humours. 

Bu t y roijs. adj. [butyrunt, Lat.] Having the properties ot 

Its oily red part is from the butyrous parts of chyle. F/oyer. 

BU'XOM. adj. [bucyum. Sax. from bu 5 an, to bend. It ori- 
ginally fignified obedient , as John de Trcvifa, a clergyman, tells 

■ his patron, that he is obedient and buxom to all his commanas. 
In an old form of marriage ufed before the Reformation, the 
bride promifed to be obedient and buxom in bed and at board ; 
from which expreflion, not well underdood, its prefent mean- 
ing feems to be derived.] 

1. Obedient ; obfequious. 


He did tread down, and difgrace all the Englifh, and f etun 
and countenance the Irifh ; thinking thereby to make rtL P 
more tradable and buxom to his government. Spenfer's Ireland 
_ He, with broad fails. 

Winnow’d the buxom air. » >■ , 

2. Gay; lively; brilk. ton ' 

I’m born 

Again a frefh child of the buxom morn. 

Heir of the fun’s fird beams. 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing, ‘ <rW ' 

As he met her once a maying, 

I* fil’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. Milton 

# Sturdy fwains. 

In clean array, for rudick dance prepare, 

Mixt with the buxom damfels, hand in hand. 

They frifk and bound. Philips. 

3. Wanton ; jolly. 1 

Almighty Jove defeends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful ihow’rs. Dryden's Virgil. 

She feign’d the rites of Bacchus I cry’d aloud, 

And to the buxom god the virgin vow’d. Dryden's JEncid. 
Bu'xomly. adv. [from buxom.] Wantonly; amoroufly. 
Bu'xomness. n.J. [from buxom.] Wantonnefs; amoroufnefs. 
To BUY. v. a. preter. 1 bought ; I have bought, [bicgean, Sax.] 

1. Topurchafe; to acquire by paying a price; to obtain for 
money, or fomething equivalent ; to gain by fale, not gift or 
theft. 

They mud buy up no corn growing within twelve miles 
of Geneva, that fo the filling of their magazines may not pre- 
judice their market. . Addifon on Italy. 

2. To procure fome advantage by fomething that deferves it, or 
at fome price. 

I have bought 

Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Pent to linger 

But with a grain a day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakefp. Coriol. 

Pleafure with praife, and danger they would buy. 

And with a foe that would not only fly. Denham. 

3. To manage by money. 

You, and all the kings of chridendom. 

Are led- fo grofsly by this meddling pried. 

Dreading the curfe that money may buy out. Shakefp. K. J. 
What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or riches, when 
they would terrify, diffuade, or buy off confcience ? South. 
To Buy. v. n. To treat about a purchafe. 

I will buy with you, fell with you, talk with you, walk with 
you, and fo following. Sbakejp. Merchant of Venice. 

Bu'yer. n.f. [from to buy.] He that buys; a purchafcr. 

When a piece of art is fet before us, let the fird caution be, 
not to alk who made it, left the fame of the authour do capti- 
vate the fancy of the buyer. IVotton' s Architecture. 

To BUZZ. v. n. [ bizzen , Teut. to growl. Junius. ] 

1. To hum ; to make a noife like bees, flies, or wafps. 

And all the chamber filled was with flies. 

Which buzzed all about, and made fuch found, 

That they encumber’d all men’s ears and eyes. 

Like many fwarms of bees aflembled round. Fairy TJ. b. ii. 

There be more wafps, that buzz about his nofe, 

Will make this ding the fooner. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Herewith arofe a buzzing noife among them, as if it had been 
the ruftling found of the fea afar off. Hayward. 

For dill the flowers ready ftand, 

One buzzes round about, 

One lights, one taftes, gets in, gets out. Suckling. 

What though no bees around your cradle flew, 

Nor on your lips diddl'd their golden dew; 

Yet have we oft’ difeover’d, in their dead, 

A fwarm of drones that buzz'd about your head. Pope. 
We join, like flies and wafps, in buzzing about wit. Swift. 

2 . Towhifper; to prate. 

There is fuch confufion in my pow’rs. 

As after fome oration fairly fpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing multitude. Shakefp. Merck, of Venice. 
To Buzz. v. a. Towhifper; to fpread fecretly. 

Where doth the world thruft forth a vanity. 

That is not quickly buzz'd into his ears ? Shakefp. Rich. II. 

I will buzz, abroad fuch prophecies, 

That Edward (hall be fearful of his life. Shakefp. Hen. \ I. 

Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a feparation 

Between the king and Catherine ? Shakefp. Henry V 111 . 

They might buzz and whifper it one to another, and, tacite- 
ly withdrawing from the prcfencc of the apoftles, they then 1 

their voices, and noifc it about the city. . Bent ey. 

Buzz. n.f. [from the verb.] Ahum; a whifper; a talk. 

The hive of a city or kingdom, is in bed condition, when 
there is lead noife or buzz in it. Bacon s Apop t iegms. 

Where I found die whole outward room in a buzz o pon- 
jipUc Addijon. Spectator, N° 4 ° 3 ’ 

UCK ’ 5 Bu'zzard. 


UuVzaRD. n.f. [bvfcird, Fr.] 

1 jfOL-nerate or mean ipecies ol nawK. 

'' ’ ' More pity thatthe eagle Ihould be mawl d. 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakefp. R. HL 
The nobie buzzard ever pleas d me belt ; 

’■ who. in late years, ofwilMi- 

»“ ld lea " 

bSTS./ [from /■•*».] A fecrot whifpcrcr. 

Her brother is in fecret come from Trance, 

And wants not buzzers to infed his ear „ . 

With petulant fpeeches of his father s death. Shak. Hamit . 

BY. pup. [bi, bi;5, Saxon.] 

1. It notes the agent. a l u . vt 

The Moor is with child by you, Launcclot. Shak. Hen. i. 
The grammar of a language is fometimes to be carefully itu- 

died b\ a grown man. , e ‘ 

2. It notes the inftruinent, and is always ufed after a verb neuter, 
where with would be put after an active ; as, he was killed with 
a fword ; he died by a fword. 

But by Pelides’ arms when Hc£lor fell, 

He chofc /Eneas, and iie cliofe as well. Dryden, Ain. vi. 

•2. It notes die caufe of any event. 

This fight had the more weight with him, as by good luck 
not above two of that venerable body were fallen afleep. 

Addifon. Freeholder. 

4. It notes the means by which any thing is perforrhed. 

You mud diink, if we give you any thing, we hope to gain 
ly vou . Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Happier ! had it fuffic’d hint to have known 
Good by itfelf, and evil not at all. Parad. Lofl , b. xi. 1 . 89. 
The heart knows that by itfelf, which nothing in die world 
b elides can give it any knowledge of. South. 

We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of propofitions by 
fenfation and reflection. IVatts's Logick. 

5. It fliews die manner of an action. 

I have not padence; fhe confumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her falfc belief : 

Seize her by force, and bear her hence unheard. 

Dryden's Don SebaJiian . 
By chance, within ?. neighbouring brook. 

He faw his branching horns, and alter’d look. Addifon. 

6. It has a fignification, noting the method in which any fucccf- 
dve action is performed, with regard to time or quantity. 

The bed for you, is to re-examine the caufe, and to try it 
even point by point, argument by argument, vvidi all the cxaCt- 
nefs you can. Hooka-, Preface. 

We are not to day all together, but to conic by him where 
he ftands, by ones, by twos, and by threes. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He callcth them forth by one, and by one, by the name, as he 
plcafeth, though feldom the order be inverted. Bacon. 

The captains were obliged to break that piece of ordnance, 
and fo by pieces to carry it away, that the enemy Ihould not get 
fo great a fpoil. Knolles' s Hijiory of the Turks. 

Common prudence would direCt me to take them all out, 
and examine them one by one. Boyle. 

Others will foon take pattern and encouragement by your 
building ; and fo houfe by lioufe, ftreet by ftreet, there will at 
lad be tmilhcd a magnificent city. Sprat. 

Explor’d her, limb by limb, and fear’d to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. Dryden’s Fab. 

Fhu.s year by year they pafs, and day by day, 

1 ill once, ’twas on the morn of chearful May, 

The young Emilia Dryden's Fab. 

I’ll gaze for ever on thy god like father, 

I ranfplanting one !y one into my life. 

His bright perfections, till I Ihiiie like him. Addifon' s Cato. 
Let the blows be by paufes laid 011. Locke. 

7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 

Bullion will fell by the ounce for fix {hillings and fivcpence 
undipped money. Locke. 

^ hat we take daily by pounds, is at lead of as much impor- 
tance as of what we take feldom, and only by grains and fpoon- 
S ’ XT . Arbuthnot on Aliments, Preface. 

J nc .North, by myriads, pours her mighty fons ; 

Great nurfe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. Pape. 

e. At, or in ; noting place. 

We fee the great effects of battles by fea; the battle of Ac- 
tium decided the empire of the world. Bacon’s E/Tays 

Arms, and the man, 1 ling, who, forc’d by fate, 

-xpell d, and exil’d, left the Trojan fliore ; 

' 3 bouts both by fea and land he bore. Dryden’s Ain 
1 would have fought by land, where I was ftrongcr: 
ou hinder d it ; yet, when I fought at fea, 
t orfook me fighting. “ 

9- According to; noting penniffion. 

the law b °u- (J the laws of nature and nations, and by 
the law divinc, which is the perfection of the other two. 

Vol. I. Bacon's Holy IVur. 
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10. According to ; notingproof. /rui.. 

The prefent, or like, fyftcm of the world cannot poffi y 
have been eternal, by the fird propofition ; and, without Go , 
it Could not naturally, nor fortuitoufiy, emerge outol 3 chaos, 

by the third propofition. ’ 

' The faculty, or defire, being infinite, by the prccedu.-, 

propofition, may contain, or receive both thefe Chtjne. 

1 1 After; according to ; noting imitation Or conformity. 

The o'ofpel gives us fuch laws, as every man, that under- 
ftands himielf, would chufi to .Jive by. 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavoured, the bed I 
could, to govern myfelf by the diveriity of matter. L ocke. 

This dVip, by good luck, fell into their hands at lad, and 
ferved as a model to build others by. Arbuthnot on Loins. 

12 . From; noting judgment or token. 

Thus, by the mufick, we may know, 1 

When noble wits a hunting go,_ > 

Through groves that on ParnafliiS grow'. J Ik aIler - 

By what he has done, before the war in which he was en- 
gaged, we may expect what he will do after a peace. Dryden. 

The fon of Hercules he juftly feems. 

By his broad Oioulders and gigantick limbs. Dryden. 

Who’s that ftranger ? By his warlike port; 

His fierce demeanour, and created look, 

He’s of no vulgar note. Dryden's All for Love. 

Judge the event 

By what has pais’d. Dryden's Fpanijh Friar. 

The punifhment is not to be mcafured by the greatnefs or 
fmallncfs of the matter, but by the oppofition it carries, and 
ftands in, to that rcfpeCl and fubmifiion that is due to the fa- 
ther. Locke 

By your defeription of the town, I imagine it to lie under 
fome great enchantment. Popds Letters. 

By what I have always heard and read, I take the drength 
of a nation — Swift. 

1 3. It notes the fum of the difference between two things com- 
pared. 

Meantime fhc ftands provided of a Laius, 

More younc and vigorous too by twenty fprings. Dryden ; 

Her brother Rivers, 

Ere this, lies fhortcr by the head at Pomfret. 

Rowe's Jane Shore . 

By giving the denomination to lefs quantities of lilver by one 
twentieth, you take from them their due. Locke. 

14. It notes co-operation, or cohabitation. 

By her he had two children at one birth. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

15. For; noting continuance of time. This fenfe is not now in 
ufe. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella recovered the kingdom of Granada 
from the Moors ; having been in podeflion thereof by the fpace 
of feven hundred years. Bacons Henry VII. 

16. As foon as ; not later than ; noting time. 

By this, the fons of Conftantine which fled, 

Ambrife and Uther, did ripe years attain. Fairy b. ii. 

Hector, by the fifth hour of the fun. 

Will, with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy, 

Tomorrow morning call fome knight to arms. 

Shakefp. Treilus and Crejfida. 

He err’d not ; for, by this, the heav’nly bands 
Down from a sky of jafper lighted now 
In paradife. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. x. 1 . 208. 

Thefe have their courfe to finidi round the earth 
By morrow cv’ning. Paradife LoJl, l. iv. 1 . 662. 

The angelick guards afcer.ded, mute and fad 
For man: for, of his date by this they knew. Par. L. b. x. 
By that time a fiege is carried on two or three days, I am al- 
together lod and bewildered in it. Add fen. Sped. N' J 1 65. 

By this time, the very foundation was removed. Swift 
By the beginning of the fourth century from the building of 
Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo far, as to accufe and fincAhe 
confuls. Swift. 

17. Befide; noting paffage. 

Many beautilul places ftanding along the fea-fhore, make 
the town appear much longer than it is, to thofe that fail by it. 

. Addijon on Italy. 

18. Befide; near to; in prefence; noting proximity of place. 
So thou may’ft fay, the king lies by a beggar, if a beggar 

dwell near him ; or the church ftands by thy tabour, if thv ta- 
bour ftand by the church. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Here he comes himfelf ; * 6 

It he be worth any man’s good voice. 

That good man fit down by him. Ben. Johnftnis Catiline. 

A fparious plain, whereon 
Were tents of Various hue : by fome, were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton’s Paradife LoJl , b. xi. 1 . cc-. 

Stay by me ; thou art refolute and faithful ; 

I have employment worthy of thy arm. I- ry den's D. Seba/l 
Before hunfelf, herfelf or themfelves , it notes the abfence of lli 


others. ” ' J 

Sitting in fome place, by hlmflf let him tranflate into En- 
gl, fit h.s former leffon. Afcham's Scheoimcjter 

Solyman refolved to affault the breach, liter h. had, by him- 
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fif, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in his tent. 

Kudin's Hijl. of the Turks. 

I know not whether he will annex his difeourfe to his appen- 
dix, or publifh it by itfelf or at all. Boyle s Spring of the Air. 

He will imagine, that the king, and his minifters, fat down, 
and made them by themfelves , and then fent them to their al- 
lies, tofign. 

More pleas’d to keep it, till their friends could come. 

Then eat the fweeeteft Ly themfelves at home. Pope. 

20 . It is the folemn form of fwearing. 

His godhead I invoke, by him I fwear. Dryden's Fab. 

21. At hand. 

He kept then fome of the fpirit by him, to verify what he 
believes. Boyj ^ 

rhe merchant is not forced to keep fo much money by him, 
as in other places, where they have not fuch a fupply. Locke. 

22. It is ufed in forms of adjuring, or obteftirif. 

Which, O ! avert by yon etherial light,° 

Which I have loft for this eternal night ; 

Or if, by dearer ties, you may be won. 

By your dead fire, and by your living fon. Dryden's /. En . 

Now by your joys on earth, your hopes in heav’n, 

O fparc this great, this good, this aged king ! Drydcn. 
O, cruel youth ! 

By all the pain that wrings my tortur’d foul ! 

By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 

O, ceafe ! at leaft, once more delude my forrows. 

Smith’s Phadrus and Hippolita. 
"®3- I* Signifies fpecification and particularity. 

Upbraiding heav’n, from whence his lineage came. 

And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by name. Drydcn. 

24. By proxy of ; noting fubftitution. 

The gods were faid to feaft with Ethiopians ; that is, they 
were prefent with them by their ftatues. Br.oome , notes on Odyff. 

25. In the fame direftion with. 

They are alfo ftriated, or furrowed, by the length, and the 
Tides curioufly punched, or pricked. Grnv. 

By. adv. 

1. Near ; at a fmall diftance. 

And in it lies, the god of fleep ; 

And, fnorting by , 

We may defery 

The monfters of the deep. Dryden's Albiin. 

2 . Befide ; palling. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe. Who was’t came by ? 

Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

3. In prefence. 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth, as from one 
woman to another, fo as there was no other body by , might 
have had a better grace. Sidney. 

I’ll not be by, the while, my lieges, farewel : 

What will become hereof, there’s none can tell. 

Shatcjp. Richard HI. 

There while I fing, if gentle youth be by. 

That tunes my lute, and winds the fixings fo high. Waller . 

Pris’ners and witnefles were waiting by, 

Thcfe had been taught to fwear, and thofe to die. 

Rofcommon. 

You have put a principle into him, which will influence his 
actions, when you are not by. Locke. 

By and by. In a (hort time. 

He overtook Amphialus, who had been Haiti here, and by and 
by "called him to fight with him. Sidney. 

The noble knight alighted by and by. 

From lofty ftced, and bad the lady ftay, 

To fee what end of fight fhould him befall that day. 

Spcnfcr’s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. viii. Jlanz. 2. 
In the temple, by and by, with us, 

Thefe couples (hall eternally be knit. 

Sbakefp. Midfummer’s Night’s Dream. 
O how this fpring of love rcfcmblcth 
Th’ uncertain glory of an April day; 

Which now fiiews all the beauty of the fun, 

And by and by a cloud takes all away. 

Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Now a fcnfible man, by and by a fool, and prefently a bcaft. 

ShakeJp. Othello. 

By. n.f [from the prepofition.] Something not the direft and 
immediate object of regard. 

In this inftance, there is, upon the Ay, to be noted, the perco- 
lation of the verjuice through the wood. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N 5 79. 
This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and anon, with a 
flieep in private, by the by. B Ej/ range. 

Hence we may underftand, to add that upon the by, that it 
is not neceflary. _ Boyle. 

So, while my lov’d revenge is full and high. 

I’ll give you back your kingdom by the by. 

Dryden's Conqucfl of Granada. 

Bv, in compofition, implies fomething out of the direft way ; 
and, confequently, fome obfeurity, as a by-road ; fomething 
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irregular, as a by-end ; or fomething collateral. asa/ ,., 
meat; or private, as a by-law. This compofition S'‘ 


as zb 


ing. 


By-coffeehouse, n.f A coffeehbufe in an obfeure place 

afterwards entered a by-coffeehoufe, that flood at the 
end ot a narrow lane, where 1 met with a noniuror 


upper 

1 nonjuror. 

n „ Addifon. Spectator . N 3 n-. 

An affair winch is 'no, to ’iLS 

Our plays, befides the main defign, have under-nlots nr / 
concernments, or lefs confiderahle perfons and intrigues ’ Zwl 
arc carried on with the motion of the main plot ° ’ " hlch 

Dryden on Dramatick Pnrir,. 
d^S^oton aPf “' 1 ‘ gei *" omet * 1 ‘ n S accidentally 
Thefe, 

And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, fhould be demanded • 

And all the other by-dependences. 

From chance to chance. Sbakefp. Cyntbeline. 

By-desicn. n. f. An incidental purpofe. 

And if fhe mifs the moufe-trap lines. 

They’ll ferve for other by-defigns. 

And make an artift underftand. 

To copy out her foal or hand ; 

Or find void places in the paper, 

To fteal in fomething to entrap her. Hudibras, p. iii. f . ft. 

By-end. n.f. Private intereft ; fecret advantage. 

All people that worfhip for fear, profit, o°r fome other by- 
end, fall within the intendement of this fable. L'Eftranee 

By-gone. adj. [a Scotch word.] Paft. 

Tell him, you’re fore 
All in Bohemia’s well : this fatisfaftion 
The by-gone day proclaim’d. Shakcfp. Winter's Tale. 

As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well as lygom ; 
fo have we of time, which dependeth thereupon. 

Grnv’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. iii. 

By-interest, n. f. Intereft diftinct from that of the publick. 
Various factions and parties, all aiming at by-ir.tere/l, with- 
out any fincere regard to the publick good. At ter! ury. 

By -.law. n.f. 

By-laws are orders made in court-leets, or court-barons, by 
common aflent, for the good of thofe that make them, farther 
than the publick law binds. Cow el. 

There was alfo a law, to reftrain the by-laws and ordinances 
of corporations.^ Bacon’s Henry VN. 

In the beginning of this record is inferted the law or inftitu- 
tion ; to which arc added two by-laws, as a comment upon the 
general law. Addifon. Spectator, N° Id. 

By-matter, n.f. .Something incidental. 

I knew one, that, when he wrote a letter, he would put that 
which was moil material into the poftfeript, as if it had been a 
by-matter. Bacon’s EJfays, N° 23. 

By-name. n.f. A nickname; name of reproach, or acciden- 
tal appellation. 

Robert, eldcft fon to the Conqucrour, ufed fl’.ort hofc, and 
thereupon was by-named Court-hofe, and llicwed firft the ufc of 
them to the Englilh. Camden's Remains. 

By-past. adj. Paft ; a term of the Scotch dialed!. 

Wars, peftilences, and difeafos, have not been fewer for tbefe 
three hundred years by-pajl, than ever they have been fincc v/e 
have had records. Cheyne's Philofophical Principles. 

By-path. n.f. A private or obfeure path. 

Heav’n knows, my fon. 

By what by-paths, and indirect crooked ways, 

I got this crown. Shakcfp. Harry IV. p. ii. 

By-respect, n.f Private end or view. 

It may be, that fome, upon by-refpc£h, find fomewhat friend- 
ly ufage in ufance, at fome of their hands. 

Car ends Survey of Cornual. 
The archbifhops and bifhops, next under the king, have the 
government of the church : be not you the mean to prefer any 
to thofe places, for any by-refpedts, but only for their learning, 
gravity, and worth. Bacon's Advice to l idlers . 

Auguftus, who was not altogether fo good as he was wife, 
had fome by-refpedls in the enacting of this law ; for to do any 
thing for nothing, was not his maxim. _ . 

Dryden's fnrcnal. Dedication. 

By-road. n.f. An obfeure unfrequented path. 

Through flipp’ry by-reads, dark and deep. 

They often climb, and often creep. Swift. 

By-room, n.f A private room within another. 

I pr’ythee, do thou ftand in fom u by -room, while 1 qucuion 
mv puny drawer to what end he gave the fogar. 

3 3 Shakcfp. Henry IV. p- >■ 

By-speech, n.f. An incidental or cafoal fpeech, not directly 

relating to die point. . 

When they come to allege what word and what lav/ tn-y 
meant, their common ordinary pratticc is to quote h jP ec f eS 
in fome hiftorical narration or other, and to ufc them as u cl-} 
were written in moil ex aft form of law. Hooker , b. in- 9 4 ' 

By-STANDERE n. f A looker one ; one unconcerned. 
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She broke her feathers 

falling to the ground upon it, w as taken up ^ 

The by-fanders afked him, why he ran away, his bread being 
weight ? That was more than I knew, fays he. 

By street, n.f. An obfeure ftreet. 

The broker here his fpacious beaver wears. 

Upon his brow fit jcaloufies and cares ; 

Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach. 

He fecks byjlreets, and faves th expenfive coach.^ ^ 

Rv view n. f. Private felf-interefted purpofe. 

KoZiL of hi, own toil miflead him. 

By-walk .n.f. A private walk; not the main road. 

All which I be moves afterwards in by-walk s, , or under-plots, 
as diverftons .0 .ho main dcfign, Ml it tould grow *«l 

thoush they arc foil naturally joined. , fo f 

The chief avenue ought to be the moft ample and noble ; 
but there fliould be by-walks, to retire into fometimes, for eale 
and refrefliment. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffcy. 

By-way. n.f. A private and obfeure way. 

Night fteaiths arc commonly driven in by-ways, mi by blind 
fords, unufed of any but foch like. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Other by-ways he himfelf betook. 

Where never foot of living wight did tread. 

Spenfer s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant, vu.ftanz. 50. 
Wholly abftain, or wed : thy beauteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths ; take no by-ways , 

But gladly welcome what he doth afford ; 

Not grudging that thy luft hath bounds and ftays. Herbert. 
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A fervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and no other 
apparent canfe of efteem, is commonly tough. bm I . £ 

d °ThisIs wonderfully diverting to theunderftanding, thus to 
receive a precept, that enters, as it were, through a by-way, ana 
to apprehend an idea that draws a whole train after it. 
t0 PP Addifon’ s Effay on the Georgicks. 

by the Iriih, that they 

thc ,aw ’ whkh 

By-word. n.f. A faying ; a proverb. 

Duke of York, be king ; 

And bafhful Henry be depofed; whofe cowardice 

Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

Shakcfp. Henry VI. p. 111. 

I knew a wife man, that had it for a by-word, when he faw 
men haften to a conclufion. Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the fooner. Bacon's EJfays, N” 26. 

We are become a by-word among the nations for °ur ridi- 
culous feuds and animofities. Add! fori s Freeholder, N 50. 

It will be his lot often, to look fingular, in loofe and licen- 
tious times, and to become a by-word and a reproach, on that 
account, among the men of wit and pleafure. Atterbury : 

By'ass. n.f. See Bias. , , „ , 

Every inordinate luft is a falfc byafs upon men s underltand- 
ings, which naturally draws towards atheifm. _ Ttllotfon. 

By eT Bee, come immediately from the Saxon, by, bjxnj, 1. e. a 
dwelling. Gibfnfs Camden, 

By'zantine. See Bizantine. 
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C Thc third letter of the alphabet, has two founds ; 

one like /■, as, call , clock, craft , coal, companion, cu- 
neiform ; the other as s, as, Cafar , ctfj'ation , cinder. 
a founds like k before a, o , u, or a confonant ; and 
J? like r, before r, /, and y. 

Cab. n.f. [3p.] A Hebrew meafure, containing about three 
_ pints Englifh, or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 

CABA'L. n.f [cabal. 'e, Fr. rP3p> tradition.] 

i. Fhe fecret fcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 

2. A body of men united in fomc clofe defign. A cabal differs 
from a party, as few from many. 

She often interpofed her royal authority, to break the cabals 
which were forming againft her full minifters. Addifon. 

3. Intrigue. 

When each, by curs’d cabals of women, flrove. 

To draw th’ indulgent king to partial love. Dryden s Aurcng. 
Fo Cabal, v.n. [c abater, fr.] To form clofe intrigue* ; to 
intrigue; to unite in fmall parties. 

His mournful friends, fummon’d to take their leaves. 

Are throng’d about his couch, and fit in council : 

What thofe caballing captains may defign, 

I muft prevent, by being firft in action. Dryden’s D. Sebaji. 
Ca balist. n.f. [from cabal.] One flailed in the traditions of 
the Hebrews. 

Then Jove thus fpake : With care and pain 
W e form’d this name, renovvn’d in rhime, 

Not thine, immortal Ncufgermainl 

Coft fludious cabalijls more time. Swift . 

Caballi'stical. 1 aclj. [from cabal.] Something that has an 
Caballi'stick. J occult meaning. 

The letters are caballijlical , and carry more in them than it is 
proper for the world to be acquainted with. Addifon. Spoil. 

He taught him to repeat two caballijlick words, in pronoun- 
cing of which the whole fecret codified. Speilator, N° 578. 
Caba'ller. n f. [from cabal.] He that engages in clofe de- 
figns ; an intriguer. 

Factious and rich, bold at the council board, } 

But cautious in the field, he fhun’d the fword ; V 
A clofe caballcr, and tongue-valiant lord. j Dryden. 

Caba'lline. adj. [caballinus, Lat.J Belonging to a horfe ; as, 
caballine aloes, or horfe aloes. 

CA'BARET. n.f. [French.] A tavern. 

Suppofe this fervant palling by fome cabaret , or tennis-court, 
where his comrades were drinking or playing, fhould liay with 
them, and drink or play away his money. 

Bramhall againjl Hobbes. 

CA'BBAGE. n.f [cabas, Fr. brajftea, Lat ] A plant. 

The leaves are large, flefhy, and of a glaucous colour ; the 
flowers confift of four leaves, which are fucceeded by long ta- 
per pods, containing feveral round acrid feeds. The fpecies 
arc, 1. The common white cabbage. 2. The red cabbage. 3. 
The Ruffian cabbage. 4. The flat-fided cabbage. 5. The fu- 
gar loaf cabbage. 6. The early Battcrfea cabbage. 7. The 
white Savoy cabbage. 8. The green Savoy cabbage. 9. The 
boor cole. 10. The green broccoli, it. The Italian broccoli. 

12. The turnep-rooted cabbage. 13. The cauliflower. 14. 
The turnep cabbage. 15. Curled eolewort. ifc. The mulk 
cabbage. 17. Branching tree cabbage, from the fea coafl. 18. 
Brown broccoli. 19. Common eolewort. 2.0. Perennial Al- 
pine eolewort. 2 1 .Perfoliatcd wild cabbage, with a white 
flower. 22. Perfoliatcd cabbage, with a purple flower. The 
common white, red, flat, and long-fidcd cabbages, are chiefly 
cultivated for winter ufe ; the feeds of which mull be fown in 
the middle of March, in beds of good frefh earth. The Ruf- 
fian cabbage was formerly in much greater efleem than at pre- 
fent, and is rarely brought to the market. The early Batterfea 
and fugar-loaf cabbages, arc called Michaelmas cabbages ; the 
feafon Tor lowing them is in the middle of July, in an open fpot 
of ground. The Savoy cabbages are propagated for winter ufe, 
as being generally efleemed the better, when pinched by frofl. 
The boorcole is never eaten till the frofl has rendered it tender. 
The turnep cabbage was formerly mere cultivated in England 
than at prefent ; and fome efleem this kind for foups, but it is 
generally too ftrong, and feldom good, except in hard winters. 
The curled eolewort is more generally efleemed, and is St for 
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ufe after Chriflmas, and continues good until April. The 
mufk cabbage has, through negligence, been almofl loll in Eng- 
land, though, for eating, it is one of the bell kinds we have • 
for it is always loofer, and the leaves more crifp and tender' 
and has a mofl agreeable mufky feent when cut. It will befit 
for ufe in O&ober, November, and December. The branch- 
ing fea cabbage is found wild in England, and on the fea coafl, 
and is fometimes gathered by the poor inhabitants in the former' 
and eaten ; but it is apt to be flrong and bitter. The brown 
broccoli is by many efleemed, though it does not deferve a place 
in the kitchen garden, where the Roman broccoli can be ob- 
tained, which is much fweeter, and will continue longer in fca- 
fon. I he Roman broccoli has large heads, which appear in the 
center of the plants like cluflers of buds. The heads fhould 
be cut before they run up to feed, with about four or five 
inches of the flems ; the fkin of thefe Items fhould be {trip- 
ly 1 ! off, before they are boiled ; they will cat very tender, and 
little inferiour to afparagus. The common eolewort is now al- 
mofl loll near London, where their markets are ufually fup- 
plied with cabbage or Savoy plants inftead of them j which, 
being tenderer and more delicate, arc better worth cultivating. 
The perennial Alpine colervort is alfo little cultivated at prefent. 
I he other two forts of wild cabbage are varieties fit for a bota- 
nick garden, but are plants of no ufe. The cauliflowers have, 
of late years, been fo far improved in England, as to exceed, 
in goodnefs and magnitude, what are produced in moft parts of 
Europe ; and, by the fkill of the gardners, arc continued for 
feveral months together ; but the mofl common feafon for them 
is in May, June, and July. Miller. 

Cole, cabbage, and coleworts, which arc foft and demulcent, 
without any acidity ; the jelly, or juice, of red cabbage, baked 
in an oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pectoral. 

Arbutlmot on Ailments: 

To Ca'bbage. v. a. [a cant word among taylors.] To flea! in 
cutting clothes. 

Your taylor, inftead of fhreads, cabbages whole yards of 
cloth. Arbutlmot' s Hijlory of 'J. Bull. 

Ca'bbage tree, n.f A fpecies of palm-tree-, which fee. 

It is very common in the Caribee iflands, where it grows to 
a prodigious height. The leaves of this tree envelope each 
other, fo that thofe which are inclofcd, being deprived of the 
air, are blanched; which is the part the inhabitants cut tor 
plaits for hats, tsfe. and the genuine, or young (hoots, are pick- 
led, and fent into England by the name of cabbage ; but when- 
ever this part is cut out, the trees are deftroyed ; nor do they 
rife again from the old roots ; fo that there arc very few trees 
left remaining near plantations, except for ornament ; for their 
ftems being exceeding ftraight, and their leaves being produced 
very regularly at top, will afford a mofl beautiful proipecl ; for 
which reafon, the planters generally fpare two or three of them 
near their habitations. Miller. 

Ca'bbace-worm. n.f. An infcdl. 

CA'BIN. n.f. [cabane, Fr. chabin, Welch, a cottage.] 

1. A fmall room. 

So long in fecret cabin there he held 

Her captive to his fenfual defire. 

Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell’d, 

And bore a boy unto a favage fire. Fairy £>ueen, b. i. c. vi. 

2. A fmall chamber in a (hip. 

Give thank* you have lived fo long, and make yourfelf 
ready, in your cabin, for the mifchance of the hour, if it fo 
happen. Shakefp. Tetnpejl. 

Men may not expect the ufe of many cabins, and fafetv at 
once, in the fea fervice. Raleigh's EJfays. 

T he chefsboard, we fay, is In the fame place it was, if it re- 
main in the fame part of the cabin, though, perhaps, the fhip it 
is in, fails all the while. Locke. 

3. A cottage, or fmall houfe. 

Come from marble bow’rs, many times the gay haibour 
of anguifh. 

Unto a filly cabin, though weak, vet lfronecr againft woes. 

- Sidney, b.\. 

Neither fhould that odious cuftom be allowed, of flaying nil 
the green furface of the ground, to cover tlitir cabins, or make 
up their ditches. kwift. 

4. A 
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4 ' A "gome 0 f jrreen boughs their (lender cabins frame. 

Some lodged were TortOfa’s ftreets about. Fairfax, b. \. 
-j- 0 CWbin. v. n. [from the noun.] To live in a cabin. 

I'll make you feed on berries and on roots. 

And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat, 

And cabin in a cave. Shakefp. Titus Andromctts. 

To Ca'bin. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 

Fleance is 'fcap’d : 

Then comes my fit again ; I had elfe been pcrfeift ; 

Whole as the marble” founded as the rock ; 

As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air ; 

Blit now Pm cabin dj cribb d, confin d, bound in, 

'Fo faucy doubts and fear. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Cabined .adj. [from cabin.] Belonging to a cabin. 

The nice morn, on the Indian deep, 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. Milton. 

CABINET, n.f [cabinet, Fr.] 

1. A fet of boxes or drawers for curiofities; a private box. 

At both corners of the farther fide, by way of return, let there 
be two delicate or rich cabinets , daintily paved, richly hanged, 
blazed with cryllalinc glafs, anJ a rich cupola in the midft, and 
all other elegancy that may be thought on. Bacon's Effays. 
Who ices a foul in fuch a body fet. 

Might love the treafure for the cabinet. Ben JohnJon. 

In vain the workman fhew’d his wit. 

With rings and hinges counterfeit. 

To make it feem, in this difguife, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Swift. 

2. Anv place in which things of value are hidden. 

Thy bread hath ever been the cabinet. 

Where I have lock’d my fecrcts. Denham's Sophy. 

We cannot dilcourfe of the fecret, but by deferihing our 
duty ; but fo much duty muft needs open a cabinet of myfleries. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

3. A private room in which confultations are held. 

You began in the cabinet what you afterwards pnuftifed in 
the camp. Dryden. 

4. In Sptnfer it feems to fignify a hut, or houfe. 

Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet. 

The lawrel fong of careful Colinet. Spenfers Pajlorals. 
Ca'binet-ccuncil. n.f. A council held in a private manner, 
with unufual privacy and confidence. 

The do£trine of Italy, and practice of France, in fome kings 
times, hath introduced cabinet-councils. Bacon's Effays. 

From the higheft to the lowed it is univerfally read ; from 
the cabinet-council to the nurfery. Gay to Swift. 

Ca'binet-makf.r. n.f. [from cabinet and make.] One that 
makes fmall nice work in wood. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs ; fo that they would be of great ufe for the cabinet- 
makers, as well as the turners, and others. Mortimer. 

Ca'ble. n.f. [cabl, Welch; cabel, Dutch.] The great rope of 
a fhip to which the anchor is fallened. 

What though the mart be now blown overboard, 

The cable broke, the holding anchor loft. 

And half our failors fwailow’d in the flood, 

Yet lives our pilot ftill ? Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

T rue it is, that the length of the cable is the life of the fhip in 
all extremities ; and the reafon is, bccaule it makes fo many 
bendings and waves, as the fhip, riding at that length, is not 
able to flrctch it ; and nothing breaks that is not ftretched. 

Raleigh's E/fays, 

I he cables crack, the failors fearful cries 
Afccnd ; and fable night involves the skies. Dryden' s Tiro. 

Ca burns, n. f. Small ropes ufed in {hips. D!/? 

Ca'cao. See Chocolatenut. 

Cache'ctical. 1 adj. [from cachexy.] Having an ill habit of 
Cache ctick. J body ; (hewing an ill habit. 

Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and caheHical. 
tm iii/-. ... Arbutlmot on Air. 

.1 V/ C Ti C Chyle !™ ,n tlle b,ood > ™ d appears as milk in 
the blood, let out of lome perfons who are generally cacbtRick. 

CACHF'YV . r r >• m the Humours. 

UACHLXY n.f [«*»$...] A general word to exprefs a great 

variety of fymptoms; moft commonly it denotes fuch a d if- 

, 0 V. n. [kacckelen, Dutch.] 

• l o make a noife as a goofe. 

The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day. 

No better" 7 g r° fc iS T klin ^ Would bc thought 

tt- r a muiician than the wren. Shake/h M r,fV • 
We ifl had you upon Sarum °f Venice. 


Now to my ftory I return again : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain. 

This woful cackling cry, with horrour heard, ? 

Of thofe diffracted damfels in the yard. Dryden s Fab. 

3. To laugh; to giggle. 

Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was like to 
kill himfelf, and feemed to be fo plcafed, that he fell a frifking 
and dancing about the room. Arbutlmot' s J. Bull. 

Ca'ckle. n.f [from the verb.] The voice of a goofe or fowl. 

The filvcr goofe before the fhining gate 
There flew, and, by her cackle , fav d the ftate. Diyden. 

Cac'kler. n.f. [from cackle.] 

1 . A fowl that cackles. 

2. A teltale ; a tatler. 

Cacochy'mical . ladj. [from cacochymy.] Having the humours 

Cacochy'mick. J corrupted. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymick , to clarify 
his blood with a laxative. Harvey on Confumptions : 

If the body be cacochymical, the tumours are apt to degene- 
rate into very venomous and malignant abfeefles. JVifcman. 

The ancient writers diftinguifhed putrid fevers, by putrefac- 
tion of blood, choler, melancholy, and phlegm ; and this is to 
be explained by an effervefcence happening in a particular caco- 
chymical blood. Flayer on the Humours. 

CACOCHY'MY. n.f. [**j«x t '.“‘“-] A depravation of the hu- 
mours from a found ftate, to what the phyftcians call by a ge- 
neral name of a cacochymy. Spots, and difcolourations of the 
{kin, arefignsof weak fibres; for the lateral veflels, which lie 
out of the road of circulation, let grofs humours pafs, which 
could not, if the veflels had their due degree of ftridlure. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Strong beer, a liquour that attributes the better half of its ill 
qualities to the hops, confifting of an acrimonious firy nature, 
fets the blood, upon the lead cacochymy, into an orgafmus, by an 
ill ferment. Harney on Confumptions. 

Caco'phony. n. f. [Kxxopuna.] A bad found of words. 

To Cacu'minate. v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] To make {harp or 
pyramidal. DU 1 . 

Cada'verous. adj. [cadaver, Lat.] Having the appearance of 
a dead carcafs ; having the qualities of a dead carcafs. 

In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, who livingly 
arc cadaverous , for fear of any outward pollution, whofe temper 
pollutes thcmfclvcs. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ix. c. 10. 

The urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glafs, 
will grow red, foetid, cadaverous, and alkaline. The cafe is the 
fame with the ftagnant waters of hydropical perfons. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ca'ddis. n.f. 

1. A kind of tape or ribbon. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddifes, cambricks, lawns ; why, he ftngs them over as If they 
were gods and goddefles. ' Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

2. A kind of worm or grub found in a cafe of ftraw. 

He cfpecially loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis ; and thefe make the trout bold and lufty. 

„ Walton' s Angler. 

Uade. n.f. [It is deduced, by Skinner, from cadeler, Fr. an old 
word, which fignifies to breed up tendcily.J Tame; foft; de- 
licate; as a cade lamb, a lamb bred at home. 

To Cade. v. a. [from the noun.] To breed up in foftnefs. 

Cade. n.f. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

We John Cade, fo termed of our fuppofed father. Or 

rather of Healing a cade of herrings. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

Soon as thy liquour from the narrow cells 
Of clofe prefs’d hulks is freed, thou muft refrain 
1 hy thirfty foul ; let none perfuade to broach 
1 hy thick, unwholfome, undigefted cades. Philips. 

Cade-worm, n.f The fame with caddis. 

Ca'dence. ) -. r . „ _ 

Ca'dency. \ n J' [cadence, Fr.] 

1. Fall; ftate of finking; decline. 

Now was the fun in weftern cadence low 
From noon ; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 

„ x 7 ° f „ the earth > now wak’d. Paradife Loft, b. x. 1 . 92. 

2. The fall of the voice. y 

T- he i in the clofe or cadence, hath an agreement with 

the figure in rhetorick, which they call prater expediaium ; for 
there is a pleafure even in being deceived. Bacon's Nat. Hill 
l here be words hot made with lungs, J 

Sententious fhow’rs ! O ! let them fall, 

I heir cadence is rhetorical. r- . n 

3- The flow of verfes, or periods. tafhaw. 

Fhe words, the verification, and all the other ele-rancies of 
found, ns cadences, and turns of words upon the thought per 
form exactly the fame office both in dramatick and epi k p. Je - 

Fhe cadency of one line muft be a rule to^that'o 
S] the found of the former muft Aide 

4- The tone or found. Dryden . 

,-p. , . „ , Ho'low rocks retain 

The found of bluft’ring winds, which, all night long 
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Had rous’d the fea, now with horf c cadence lull 
Sea -faring men, o’erwatch’d. Paradife Loft , b. ii. /. 287. 
He hath a confided remembrance of words fince he left the 
xiniverfitv ; he hath loft half their meaning, and puts them to- 
gether with no regard, except to their cadence. Swift. 

5. In horfcmanfliip. 

Cadence is an equal meafureor proportion, which a horfe ob- 
ferves in all his motions, when he is thoroughly managed. 

Farrier’s Did. 

Ca'dent. adj. [cadens, Lat.j Falling down. 

Cade't. n.f [cadet, Fr. pronounced cadi. ] 
x. The younger brother. 

2. The youngeft brother. 

Jofeph was the youngeft of the twelve, and David the 
eleventh fon, and the cadet of Jefle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

3. A voluntier in the army, who ferves in expectation of a com- 
miflion. 

Ca'dew. n.f Aftrawworm. See Caddis. Did. 

Ca'dger. n.f. A huckfter ; one who brings butter, eggs, and 
poultry, from the country to market. 

CADI. n.f. A mngiftrate among the Turks, whofe office fccins 
to anfwer to that of a juftice of peace. 

Cadi'llack. n.f. A fort of pear; which fee. 

CeE'CIAS. n.f. [Lat.j A wind from the north. 

Now, from the north, 

Boreas and Ceccias and Argcftes loud 

And Thrafcias rend the woods, and feas upturn. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. /. 699. 
Ca-sA'rean. See Cesarlan. 

C/ESURA. n.f. [Lat.j A figure in poetry, by which a flioit 
fyllable after a complete foot is made long. 

CAFTAN, n.f. [Perfick.J A Perfian veft or garment. 

Cag. n.f. A barrel or wooden vefl'el, containing four or five 
gallons. 

CAGE. n.f. [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.j 

j. An inclofurcof twigs or wire, in which birds are kept. 

See whether a cage can pleale a bird ? or whether a dog 
grow not fiercer with tying ? Sidney. 

He taught me how to know a man in love ; in which cage 
of ruflies, I am fure, you arc not a prifoner. 

Sbakefp. As you like it. 

Though flaves, like birds that fing not in a cage. 

They loft their genius, and poctick rage ; 

Homers again and Pindars may be found, 

And his great actions with their numbers crown’d. Waller. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue. 

And finging birds in filver cages hung ; 

And cv’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green, 

Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between. 

Dry den’s Fables. 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his garment, 
a beaft, bird, or fifti, by the cage, or court-yard, or ciftern, 
wherein it was kept. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

The reafon why fo few marriages are happy, is, becaufe 
young ladies fpend their time in making nets, not in making 
cages. Swift’s Thoughts on various Subjcds. 

2. A place for wildbeafts, incloled with palifadocs. 

3. A prifon for petty malefactors. 

To Cage. v. a. [from the noun.J 1 o inclofe in a cage. 

He fwoln, and pamper’d with high fare. 

Sits down, and I'norts, cag’d in his bafket-chair. Donne. 
C ATMAN, n f. The American name of a crocodile. 

To CAJO'LE. v. a. [cage oiler, Fr.J lo flatter; to footh ; to 
coax : a low word. 

Thought he, ’tis no mean part of civil 

State-prudence, to cajole the devil. Hudi bras, cant. ji. p. ni. 
The one affronts him, while the other cajoles and pities him ; 
takes up his quarrel, {hakes his head at it, clafps his hand upon 
his breaft, and then protefts and protefts. L Fjlrangc. 

Cajo'ler. n.f. [from cajole. J A flatterer ; a whcedler. 
Cajo'lery. n.f [cajoleric, F r.J Flattery. ... 

CA'ISSON. n.f. [French. J Achcft of bombs or powder, laid 
in the enemy’s way, to be fired at their approach. 

Ca'itiff. n. f. [cattivo, Ital. aflavc; whence it came to ligmty 
a bad man, with fomc implication of mcannefs ; as knave in 
Englifti, and fur in Latin; fo certainly does llavery destroy 

virtue. 

1 H{u<tv aftrSi dtacMitlUt JaXio» r.nag . Homer. 

A {lave and a fcoundrel are fignified by the fame wprds in many 
languages. J A mean villain ; a defpicablc knave. 

Vile caitiff, vaflal of dread and defpair, 

Unworthy of the common breathed air ; 

Why liveft thou, dead dog, a longer day. 

And doft not unto death thyfelf prepare ? Fairy Queen, b. u. 
’Tis not impoflible 

But one, the wicked’ft caitiff on the ground. 

May feem asfliy, as srrave, as juft, as abfolute, , 

As Angelo. ' “ Sbakefp. Mtafure for Mcajurc. 

The wretched caitiff, all alone, 

As he believ’d, began to moan, 

And tell his ftory to himfelf. Hudtbras , />■ ui. (• ui. 
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CAK.E. n. f [such, Tcutonick.J 

1. A kind of delicate bread. 

\ou mull be feeing chriftnir.gs? do you look for ale and 
cakes here, you rude rafeals ? Sbakefp. Henry V W 

My cake is dough, but I’ll in among tlte reil, 

Out of hope of all, but my (hare of the feaft. 

... . Sbakefp. Taming cf the Shrew, 

l nc dilmal day was come, the pnefts prepare 
Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dryden’s /E>, 

2. Any thing of a form rather flat than 'high ; by which it i< 
fometimes diftinguifhed from a loaf. 

There is a cake that groweth upon the fide of a dead tree 
that hath gotten no name, but it is large and of a chefnut co- 
lour, and hard and pithy. Bacon’s Nat. Hifl. N° r - z . 

1 hen when the fleecy skies new cloath the wood, 3 3 
And cakes of ruffling ice come rolling down the flood. 

Dryden’s VirgiL, Gepg. i. / 1 4, 8. 

1 o LAKE. v. n. [from the noun.J I o harden, as dough in the 
oven. 

This burning matter, as it funk very leifurely, had time to 
cake together, and form the bottom, which covers the mouth of 
that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. Addi j on on hub. 

This is that veryMab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 

And cakes the elflocks in foul fluttifh hairs, 

Which, once entangl’d, much misfortune bodes. Sbakefp. 

He rins’d the wound, 

And wafli’d away the firings and clotted blood. 

That cak’d within. Addifon. 

Calaba'sh Tree. 

It hath a flower confifting of one leaf, divided at the brim in- 
to feveral parts ; from whofe cup rifes the pointal, in the hinder 
part of the flower ; which afterwards becomes a flefhy fruit, 
having an hard {hell. They rife to the height of twenty-five or 
thirty feet in the Weft Indies, where they grow natinally in 
woods, and the favannas. The fliells are ufed by the negroes 
for cups, as alfo for making inftruments of mufick, by making 
a hole in the fhell, and putting in fmali ftones, with which they 
make a fort of rattle. Miller. 

Calama'nco. n.f. [a word derived, probably by fomc acci- 
dent, from calamancus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, figni- 
fied a hat.J A kind of woollen fluff - . 

He was of a bulk and ftature larger than ordinary, had a red 
coat, flung open to fhew a calamanco waiftcoat. Toiler, N J 96. 

Ca'lamine, or Lapis Calaminaris. n.f. A kind of foflile bitu- 
minous earth, which, being mixed with copper, changes it in- 
to brafs ; it is dug in barren rocky ground, and is often found 
in lead mines, or has lead mixed with it. It is ufed as an abfor- 
bent and drier, in outward medicinal applications, but is fel- 
dom given inwardly. 

We muff not omit thofe, which, though not of fo much 
beauty’, yet arc of greater ufe, viz. loadffones, whetftones ot all 
kinds, limeftoncs, calamine , or lapis calaminaris. Locke. 

Ca'lamint. n.f. [ calamintba , Lat.j The name of a plant. 

It hath a long tuhulous flower, which opens at the top into 
two lips ; the upper lip is rounuifh, and divided into two fig- 
ments : thefe flowers are produced from the joints of the flalks, 
at the footftalks of the leaves, in bunches, upon pretty long pe- 
dicles, or footffalks, This plant grows wild, and is ufed in me- 
dicine. Miller. 

Cala'mitous. adj. [calamdtafus, Lat.j .... 

1. Miferable; involved in d iff refs ; opprefled with infelicity; 
unhappy ; wretched; applied to men. 

This is a gracious provilion God Almighty hath made in fa • 
vour of the nccellitous and calamitous ; tlic flatc of fome, in 
thislife, being fo extremely wretched and deplorable, ii com- 


pared with others. 


Calamy. 

2- Full of mifery ; diflrtfsful ; applied to external circura- 

ftances. . 

What calamitous effefls the air of this city wrought upon us 
the laft vear, you may read in my difeourfe of die plague. 

3 1 ' Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Striift neceflity 

Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint ! 

Left on my head both fin and punilbment, 

However infupportable, be all . , 

Devolv’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft, Lx. A > 3 2 - 

Much rather I fliall chufe 
To live the pooreft in my tribe, than richcft. 

And be in that calamitous prifon left. Mi-ton s Agonj. t. 

In this fad and calamitous condition, deliverance from an op 
preflour would have even revived them. 

Cala'mitousness. n.f. [from calamitous.] Mifery; 1 ■. * 

CALAMITY, n. f. [calamitas, Lat.j Misfortune; c.iule 

“SlhclEccident is drought, and die fpindling of the corn, 
which with us is rare, but in hotter countries common; n o 
much as the word calamity was fir ft derived trom calamus M 
the corn could nor getoutof theftalk Bacons hat. Mf- 

Which infinite calamity fliall caufe 
To human life, and houllicld peace confound. Par. 




From adverlc Ihorcs in latety 
Foreign cdUnnity 9 and diftant war ; % . 

Of which, great heav’n, let her no portion bear. Frier. 

CALAMUS, n.f. [Lat.j A fort of reed or fweet feented wood, 
mentioned in feripture with the other ingredients of the facred 
perfumes. It is a knotty root, reddifti without, and white wit i- 
in, which puts forth long and narrow leaves, and brought from 
the Indies. The prophets fpcak of it as a foreign commodity 
of great value. Thefe fweet reeds have no finell when they 
are green, but when they are dry only. Their form differs not 
from other reeds, and their finell is perceived upon entering 
the marfties. . . alrnt. 

Take thou alfo unto thee principal fpices of pure myrrh, ot 
fweet cinnamon, and of f weet calamus. Exodus, xxx 2j. 

Cala'sh. n.f [caltche, Fr.J A fmali carriage of pleafurc 
aiel. 
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Daniel, a fprightly Twain, that us’d to ilafh 
The vicious fteeds, that drew his lord’s calajh. 

° King’s Mully of Mountown. 

The ancients ufed calajbes , the figures of feveral of them be- 
ing to be feen on ancient monuments. They are very iimple, 
light, and drove by the traveller himfelf. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Ca lceated. adj. [calccatus, Lat.j Shod ; fitted with flioes. 

CALCEDO'NIUS. n.f [Lat.j A kind of precious ftone. 
Ca/ccdonius is of the agat kind, and of a mifty grey, cloud- 
ed with blue, or with purple. Woodward on Foffils. 

To Ca'lcinate. See To CALCINE. 

Calcina'tion. n.f [from calcine-, calcination, Fr.J Such a 
management of bodies by fire, as renders them reducible to 
powder; wherefore it is called chymjcal pulverization. This 
is the next degree of the power of fire beyond that of fufion ; 
for when fufion is longer continued, not only the more fubtile 
particles of the body itfclf fly off - , but the particles of fire like- 
wife infinuate themfelves in inch multitudes, and are fo blend- 
ed through its whole fubftance, that the fluidity, firft caufcd by 
the fire, can no longer fubfift. From this union arifes a third 
kind of body, which, being very porous and brittle, is eafily re- 
duced to powder ; for, the fire having penetrated everywhere 
into the pores of the body, the particles are both hindered from 
mutual contact, and divided into minute atoms. Quincy. 

Divers reiidences of bodies are wont to be thrown away, as 
foon as the diftillation or calcination of the body that yielded 
them is ended. Boyle. 

This may be effected, but not without a calcination, or re- 
ducing it by art into a fubtiic powder. Browns Vulgar Err. 

Calci'natory. n.f. [from calcinate. J A vefl’el ufed in calci- 
nation. 

To CALCINE, v. a. [calciner, Fr. from calx, Lat.j 

1. To burn in die fire to a calx) or friable fubftance. See Cal- 
cination. 

In hardening, by baking without melting, the heat hath thefe 
degrees; firft, it indurateth, thci) makctli fragile, and, laftly, it 
doth calcinate. Bacon’s Nat lift. N '87. 

I he folids feem to be earth, bound together with fome oil ; 
for i{ a bone be calcined, fo as the lead: force will crumble it, 
being imnicrfed in oil, it will grow firm again. 

Arbutbuot on Aliments. 

2. To burn up. 

Firy difputes that union have calcin'd, 

Alnioft as many minds as men we find. Denham. 

To Calci'ne. v. n. To become a calx by heat. 

1 his cryftal is a pellucid filfile ftone, clear as Water, and 
without colour, enduring a red heat without lofing its tranfpa* 
rency, and, in a veryftrong heat, calcining without fufion. 

T ? S A n LCUI ' ATE- v ' \. <alculer -> Fr- from calculus, Lat. a 
little Hone or bead, ufed in operations of numbers.] 

t. To compute; to reckon. 

2. To compute the fituation of the planets at any certain time. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth, 

And tdd me, that by water I fhould die. Sbakefp. Hen VI 

Why , a)I thefe fi res, why all thefe gliding ghofts, 

V V hy old men fools, and children calculate. 

Why all thofe things change from dieir ordinance ? 
tttj , . Sbakefp, Julius Cafar 

y '’° ' vcrc thcre ^ cn ln ‘he world, to obferve the births of 
out of ditches ? ^ their nativities, as they fprawled 

3. To adjuft ; to projea for any certain end. Bentley . 

fo LcX o",? 1 ° f ( - rcl ; 5 ion clcarl y appears, as it tends 
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Calculation, n.f [from calc Hate] Tdlotfon. 

gS^ t w manncr ® f r . cckonin S; the art of numbering. 

rh-m P u ’ , th f ? rca ‘ fr,encl to calculation ; or rather which 

2 A cc cu!all0n -‘ lnt(J caly compuution. Holder \ 'on Tim 

I rh Un , S - ; thc refult of arithmetical operation ' 

then their calculation be true ; for fo they l -ckon 

<** ««S-’ 

tion. ‘ h ^ ‘^-“'r-J Bdon t ’:ng to calcula- 


Ca'lcule. n.f [calculus, Lat.j Reckoning; compute. 

The general calcule, which was made in the laft perambula- 
tion, exceeded eight millions. Howel’s Vocal Foreft. 

Calc close. \ rf rom calculus, Lat.J Stony; gritty. 

Thc volatile fait of urine will coagulate fpirits of wmc ; 
and thus, perhaps, the ftones, or caLulofe concretions in the 
kidney or bladder, may be produced. Brown s Vulgar Err. 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a calculous perfon, 
that the ftone is formed earlier than I have fuggefted. Sb 
CA’LCULUS. n.f. [Latin. J The ftone in the bladder. 
Ca'ldron. n.f. [ cbauldron , f r. from calidus, Lat.j A pot; 
boiler ; a kettle. 

In thc midft of all 

There placed was a caldron wide and tall, 

Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Some ftrip the skin, fome portion out thc fpoil ; 

Thc limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil; 

Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden’s /F.n. 
In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like a vaft caldron, 
filled with glowing and melted matter, which, as it boiled over 
in any part, ran down the fides of thc mountain. 

Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Caleche. See Calash. 

Calefa'ction. n.f [from calefacio, Lat.j 

1 . The adl of heating any thing. 

2. The ftate of being heated. 

Ca lefa'ctive. adj. [from ca'efacio, Lat.j That which makes 
any thing hot ; heating. 

Calef a'ctor y. adj. [from calefacio, Lat.j That which heats. 
ToCA'LEFY. v. n. [ calefio , Latin. J To grow hot; to be 
heated. 

Cryftal will calefy unto ele&ricity ; that is, a. power to at- 
tract ftraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle, freely 
placed. Brown’s Vulgar Enours, b. ii c. 1. 

Calendar, n.f. [calendarium, Lat.j A regifter of the year, 
in which the months, and ftated times, are marked, as fefti- 
vals and holidays. 

What hath this day deferv’d ? what hath it done, 

That it in golden letter fhould be fet 

Among the high tides, in the calendar? Sbakefp. K.Jobn. 
We compute from ca'endars differing from one another; the 
compute of the one anticipating that of the other. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 2. 
Curs’d be the day when firft I did appear ; 

Let it be blotted from the calendar , 

Left it pollute the month. Dryden's Fab. 

To CALENDER, v. a. [calendrer, Fr. Skinner.] To drefs 
cloth ; to lay the nap of cloth fmooth. 

Calender, n.f [from the verb. J A hotprefs; a prefs in 
which clothiers fmooth their cloth. 

Ca'lendrer. n. f [from calender.] The perfon who calenders. 
Ca lends, n.f [calender, Lat. It has no fingular.] The firft day 
of every month among thc Romans. 

Ca len 1 ure. n. f [from caleo, Lat.j A diftemper peculiar to 
Tailors, in hot climates ; wherein they imagine the fea to be 
green fields, and will throw themfelves into it, if not reftratned. 

Quincy. 

And for that lethargy was there no cure. 

But to be caft into a calenture. Denham 

So, hy a calenture milled. 

The mariner with rapture fees. 

On the fmooth ocean’s azure bed, 

Enamell’d fields, and verdant trees ; 

With eager hade, he longs to rove 
In that fantaftick fcenc, and thinks 
It mu ft be fome enchanted grove ; 

And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swift 

Calf, n.f calves in the plural, [cealy, Saxon ; half, Dutch 'j “ 

1. 1 he young of a cow. J 

anyth’ 1 * h //- th ab0Ut foUryears of growth ; and fo the fawn, 
and lo the calf. iWi Nat. Hifl. N* 7S o 

Acofta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condores, which 
W1 , of Biemfelves, kill and cat up a whole calf At a time. 

ai i pi .. , T1 Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
Ah ! Blouzehnd, I love thee more by half, 

„ r , an t fi. e,r ta wns, or cows thc ncw-fall’n calf. Gao 

2 . Calves °f the bps, mentioned byHofea, fignify facrificcs of 
p fe and prayers, which the captives of Babylon addrefled to 
temple 6 " 0 ° nger ,n 3 conUicion to offer facrifices In his 

him a r L ith yOU ,T 0r : ds ’ and turn to thc Lord ’ and fiiy^mo 
m, l ake away all iniquity, and receive us gracioufly • fo will 
Wc render the calves of our lips. S ’ . Wlil 

3. I he thick, plump, bulbous part of the leg. [kalf Dutch V ? ' 

Into her legs I’d have love’s iflues fall L ^ 

And all her calf into a gouty fmali. 0 

The calf of that leg bliitered. 

Ca'liber. n.f. [calibre, Fr.l The bore • t! r * ^ 7 ' 

barrel of a gun ; ,he jiamier ofl ® *• 

Ca'uce n./. [.alix. Lat.] A cup. ; a chfc. 

1 ere is a uatural analogy bu w „ die ablution of the body 

and 
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And tile purification of the foul ; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking the facrcd calice , and a participation of the body 
and blood of Chrift. Taylor. 

Ca'lico. n.f. [from Calecut in India.] An Indian fluff made of 
cotton ; fometimes llained with gay and beautiful colours. 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicoes, when the 
find! are in filks. Addifon. Speft. N° 293. 

Ca'lid. adj. [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burning; fervent. 
Cali'ditv. n f [from calid.] Heat. 

Icc will diuolve in any way of heat; for it will dilTolve with 
fire, it will colliquate in water, or warm oil; nor doth it only 
fubmit unto an actual heat, but not endure the potential Vali- 
dity of many waters. Brown's Vulgar E trouts, b. ii. c. r. 

Ca'i.if. ) n. f. [khalifa, Arab, an heir or fucceflor.] A title af- 
Ca'i-iph. ) fumed by the fucceflors of Mahomet among the Sa- 
racens, who were veiled with abfolute power in affairs, both 
religious and civil. 

Caliga'tion. n. f. [from caligo, Lat. to be dark.] Darknefs; 
cloudinefs. 

Inftead of a diminution, or imperfc£l vifion, in the mole, we 
affirm an abolition, or total privation ; inftead of caligatien, or 
dimnefs, we conclude a cecity, orblindnefs. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
Oa'li'ginous. adj. [caliginifus, Lat.] Obfcurc; dim; full of 
darknefs. 

Cali'cinousness. n.f. [from caliginous.] Darknefs; obfeu- 
rity. 

Ca'j.igraphy. n.f. Beautiful writing. 

This language is incapable of ealigraphy. Prideaux’s Conn. 
Ca'lipers. See Cai.i.ipers. 

Ca'liver. n.f. [from caliber.] A handgun ; aharquebufe; an 
old musket. 

Come, manage me your calivcr. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 
CA’LIX. n.f. [Latin.] A cup ; a word ufed in botany ; as, the 
calix of a flower. 

To CALK. v. a. [from calage, Fr. hemp, with which leaks arc 
flopped ; or from cade, Sax. the keel. Skinner.] To flop the 
leaks of a fhip. 

There is a great errour committed in the manner of calking 
his mnjefty’s fhips; which being done with rotten oakum, is 
the caufe they arc leaky. Raleigh’s Effays. 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide ; 

Some drive old oakum through each fcam and rift ; 

Their left-hand does the calking iron guide, 

The rattling mallet with the left they lift. Dryden. 

Ca'i.ker. n.f. [from calk.] The workman that flops the leaks 
of a fhip. 

The ancients of Gebal, and the wife men thereof, were in 
thee thy calkers ; all the fhips of the fea, with their mariners, 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandize. Ezek. xxvii. 9. 
Ca'lking. n.f. A term in painting, ufed where the backfidc is 
covered with black lead, or red chalk, and the lines traced 
through on a waxed plate, wall, or other matter, by palling 
lightly over each llrokc of the defign with a point, which 
leaves an impreflion of the colour on the plate or wall. 

Chambers. 

To CALL. v. a. [ calo , Lat. k alder, Danifli.] 

To name; to denominate. ....... . 

And God called the light day, and the darknefs he called 
■ Gen. i. 5 . 

2 To fummon, or invite, to or from any place, thing, or perfon. 
Be not amazed, call all your fenfes to you, defend my repu- 
tation, or bid farcwcl to your good life for ever. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

Whv came not the Have back to me, when I called him ? 

3 Shakefp. King Lear. 

Are you call’d forth from out a world of men. 

To flay the innocent ? Shakefp. Richard Ul. 

Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, : and told by 
his fervants, that the general was fled. Knolles s Jlijt. 

Or call up him, that left half told 
The ftory of Cambufcan bold. Milton. 

Drunkennefs calls off the watchmen from their towers ; and 
to evils proceed from a loofe hear., 

■„ “ ftof b " 

lb Such fine employments our whole days divide, 

The falutations of the morning tide 
Call up the fun ; thofe ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. 

Then, by confent, abftain from further fpoils, 

Call off the dogs, and gather up the fpoils. = 

By the pleafures of the imagination or fancy, I mcanf • 
arife from vifible objects, when we call up 
minds by paintings, llatucs, or defections. Addifon. Spectator. 
Why doll thou call my forrows up afrcih 1 
My father’s name brings tears into my eyes. Addi). lato. 
I am called off from publick diflbrtations, by a domefhek at- 

' f ' UI /Efchyhis has^ tragedy, entitled Pcrfec, in which the jade 
of Darius is called up. Broome’s Notes ontheOdyfy. 

The paffions call away the thoughts, with mediant impcr- 


Dryden. 

Addifon. 


Watts. 


A L 


tunity, toward the objed that excited them. 

3. I o convoke ; to fummon together. 

Now call we our high court of parliament. Shakefn 
The king being informed of much that had pafTcd that nivht 
fent to the lord mayor to call a common council immediately ’ 

4. To fummon judicially. ’ r <-ndon . 

'1 he king had fent for the earl to return home, where he 
fhould be called to account for all his mifearriages. Clarendon 
Once a day, efpccially in the early years of life and ftudv' 
call yourfclves to an account, what new ideas, what new pro! 
pofition or truth, you have gained. fVatts 

5. To fummon by command. 

In that day did the Lord God of hofts call to weeping and to 
mourning, and to baldnefs, and to girding with fackcloth. 

Ifaiah, xxii. 12. 

6. In the theological fenfe, to infpire with ardours of piety ; or 
to fummon into the church. 

Paul a fervant of Jefus Chrift, called to be an apoftle, fepa- 
rated unto the gofpel of God. R_ om , i. , 

7. To invoke ; to appeal to. 

I call God for a record upon my foul, that, to fpare you, I 
came not as yet unto Corinth. * 2 Cor. i. 2 

When that lord perplexed their coui.fels and deftgns, with 
inconvenient obje&ions in law, the authority of the lord Man- 
chefter, who had trod the fame paths, was ftill called upon. 

Clarendon. 

8. To proclaim; to publifti. 

Nor ballad- finger, plac’d above the croud. 

Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet, and loud, 

Nor parifh-clerk, who calls the pfalm fo clear. Gay. 

g. To make a fhort vifit. 

And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 

And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me. 

Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 
He ordered her to call at his houfe once a week, which fhe 
did for fome time after, when he heard no more of her. Tempe. 

That I might begin as near the fountain-head as poflible, I 
firft of all called in at St. James’s. Addifon. SpcSt N J 403. 
We called in at Morge, where there is an artificial port. 

Addifon on Italy. 

10. To excite; to put in a£lion ; to bring into view. 

He fwellswith angry pride, 

And calls forth all his fpots on every fide. 

See Dionyfius Homer’s thoughts refine. 

And call new beauties forth from ev’ry line. 

11. To lligmatize with fome opprobrious denomination 
Deafnefs unqualifies men for all company, except friends ; 

whom I can call names, if they do not fpeak loud enough. 

Swift to Pope. 

12. To call lack. To revoke; to rctradl. 

He alfo is wife, and will bring evil, and will not call back his 
words ; but will arife againft the houfe of the evil doers, and 
againft the help of them that work iniquity. Ifaiah, xxxi. 2. 

13. To call for. To demand; to require; to claim. 

Madam, his majefty doth call for you. 

And for your grace, and you, my noble lord. Shakefp. 
You fee, how men of merit are fought after ; the undeferver 
may fleep, when the man of action is called for. '"Shakefp. 

Among them he a fpirit of phrenfy fent. 

Who hurt their minds. 

And urg’d you on, with mad defire. 

To call in hafte for their dcilroyer. Alii ton's Agonijles. 

For mafter, or for fervant, here to call. 

Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden' s Fab. 

He commits every fin that his appetite calls for, or perhaps 
his conftitution or fortune can bear. Rogers. 

14. To call in. T o refumc money at intcreft. 

Horace deferibes an old ul’urer, as fo charmed with the plea- 
fures of a country life, that, in order to make a purchafe, he 
called in all his money ; but what was the event of it ? why, in 
a very few days after, he put it out again. Addifon. Spectator. 
j 5 . To call in. To refume any thing that is in other hahds. 

If clipped money be called in all at once, and flopped from 
parting by weight, 1 fear it will flop trade, and put our affairs 

all at a ftand. . , 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreflive in the r lencn 
government, than their practice of railing in their money, after 
they have funk it very low, and then coining it anc*. 
higher value. 

16. To call in. To fummon together ; to invite. 

The heat is paft, follow 111c no farther now ; 

Cal! in the pow’rs, good coufin, W eftmoreland. 

He fears my fubjedh loyalty, , 0 , 

And now mull call in ftrangers. Denham s Sop y. 

1 7. To call on. To foliate for a favour, or a debt. 

I would be loth to pay him before his day ; what need 1 be 1 
forward with him, that calls not on me ? Shakefp. Henry • 

18. To call on. To repeat folemnly. 

Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your brealt. 

And hail me tbrice to everlafting reft. ff * 

The Athenians, when they loft any men at fea, went 


Ccw’ey. 

Pope. 


at a 
Swift. 


Shakefp. 


20 . 
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-^—3 toJ a Xr mufter-roll. 

' rZ'u„„: To challenge ; tojbmmon to %ht. 
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pain, like thatol the skin, by hard labour i 

wounds, or the edges of ulcers, gro\ , . fhdncy. 

farge* ought to vary •bef.et of his 



1 he lurgeon ougm — - ‘ j pro ducc fun- 

the fibres loolcn too much, are too W ^ P firlt 

K ufes, or as they harden and produce " ft hurtfu j 
fafc, 'Vine and fpirituous liqueurs are utol, to > *= aft h t 


thou flialt glorify me 
Cali- n.f [from the verb.] 

- A Tu't WUUV“ f “,g. a» d rival Orpheus' brain, 
The wond’ring forefts foon fhould dance again . 
The moving mountains hear the pow 1 u ^ ui , 
And headlong ftreams hang lift mng in their fall. 

2. Rcquifition 


1. 


2 . 


Pope. 


t r whether our nobility would contentedly fuf- 

JStoTS'sa. M ’and to to, to thu to 


tence of a number of mean perfons. 


Par. Lojl. 


vho 
Locke. 


Hooker, Preface , 

But death comes not at call ; juftice divine 
Mends not her floweft pace, for pray rs or cries. 

Divine vocation ; fummons to true religion. 

Yet he at length, time to himfelf belt known, 
Rememb’riiig Abraham, by fome wond’rous cal!. 

May bring them back repentant and fincere. Par. Regain et. 

St Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that he had a cad to 
it when he perfecuted the chnftians, whom he confiuently 
thought in the wrong: but yet it was he, and not they 

were niiftaken. 

A fummons from heaven ; an impulfe. 

How iuftly then will impious mortals fall, 

Whofc pride would foar to heav’11 without a call? Rcfcomm. 

"l'hofc who to empire by dark paths afpire, 

Still plead a call to what they moll defire. Dryden. 

Authority ; command. _ , , 

Oh ! Sir, I wifh he were within my ca l, or your s. Venn . 

A demand ; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, and a greater 
incitement to tendernefs and pity, than any other motive what- 
foever. Addifon. Spefiator, N 3 1 8 1 • 

An inftrument to call birds. 

For thofe birds or beafts were made from fuch pipes or calls, 
as may exprefs the fevcral tones of thofe creatures, which arc 
reprefented. JVitkins’s Mathemat. Magick. 

Calling; vocation; employment. 

Now, through the land, his cure of fouls he flrctch d. 
And, like a primitive apoftle, preach’d : 

Still chearful, ever conftant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov’d by mod, admir’d by all. Dryden. 
9. A nomination. 

Upon the fixlccnth was held the ferjeants feaft at Ely place, 
there being nine ferjeants of that call. Bacon's Henry VII. 

CNfLAT. 7f AtruJL 
Ca'llet. J j 

He call’d her whore ; a beggar, in his drink. 

Could not have laid fuch terms upon his collet. Shakefp. 
Ca'llin'G. n.f. [from call.] 

1 . V ocation ; profeflion ; trade. 

If God has interwoven fuch a pleafure with our ordinary 
calling, how much fuperiour mud that be, which arifes from 
the furvey of a pious life ? Surely, as much as chriftianity is 
nobler than a trade. South. 

We find ourfelves obliged to go on in honeft induftry in our 
codings. Rogers. 

I cannot forbear warning you againft endeavouring at wit 
in your fermons ; bccaule many of your calling have made 
thcmfclvcs ridiculous by attempting it. 

I left no calling for this idle trade. 

No duty broke, no father difobey’d. 


8 . 


2. Proper llation, or employment. 


StviJ't. 

Pope. 



h. vii. /. 420. 


Dryden. 


1. 


2 . 


The Gauls found the Roman fenators ready to die with ho- 
nour in their callings. Swift. 

3. Clafs of perfons united by the fame employment or profeflion. 

It may be a caution :o all chriftian churches and magiftrates, 
not to impofe celibacy on whole callings, and great multitudes 
of men or women, who cannot be fuppofable to have the gift of 
continence. _ Hammond. 

4. Divine vocation ; invitation or impulfe to thetrue religion. 

St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles. 

HakexveU on Providence. 
Ca'liipers. m f [of this word I know not the etymology, nor 
does any thing more probable occur, than that, perhaps, the 
word is corrupted from clippers, inftruments with which any 
thing is clipped, inclufed or embraced.] Compafles with bowed 
fhanks. 

Callipers meafure the diftancc of any round, cylindrick, co- 
nical body, either in their extremity, or any part lefs. than the 
extreme ; fo that, when workmen ufc them, they open the two 
points to their deferibed width, and turn fo much fluff off the 
intended place, till the two points of the callipers fit juft over 
their work. Mdxbh’s Mechanical Excrcifes. 

Callosity, n.f [caHoftte, Fr.] A kind of fwelling without 


,„ pr „ s rtof r e, been* 

with induration of the glands. j 

fo long p-flfed for topneS 

o-reatnefs of mind, that theconfacncc is grown callous. L EJlr. 

0 The wretch is drench d too oeep. 

His foul is ftupid, and his heart^afleep . 

Fatten’d in vice, fo callous and fo grofs, v, r rms 

He fins, and fees not, fenfclcfs of his lofs. Dryden s Ferftus. 

Ca'llousness. n.f. [from callous.] 

1. Hardnefs; induration of the fibres. 

The oftner we ufe the organs of touching, the mor. o. thefo 

fealcs arc formed, and the skin becomes the thicker, and fo a 
,dhuM‘ grows upon it. 0 *fU> PUtifift Prmaflet. 

2. Infenfibilt thcir |, ope Q f everlafting life with willmgnefs, 

and entertain final perdition with exultation, ought they not to 
be efteemed deflitute of common fenfe, and abandoned to a 
caiioufncfs and numbnefs of foul ? c.J.ey. 

Ca'llow. adj. Unfledged; naked; without feathers. 

Burfting with kindly rapture, forth difclos d 
Their callow young. Paradife Lojl, 

Then as an eagle, who, with pious care. 

Was beating widely on the wing for prey. 

To her now filent airy does repair. 

And finds her callow infants fore d away. 

How in fin all flights they know to try their young. 

And teach the callow child her parent’s fong- l rior - 

CALLUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. An induration of the fibres. 

2. The hard fubftance by which broken bones are united. 

CALM. adj. [ ealme , Fr. kalm, Dutch.] 

Quiet ; ferene ; not ftormy ; not tempeftuous ; applied to the 

elements. 

Calm was the day, and, through the trembling air. 

Sweet breathing Zephyrus did foftly play 
A gentle fpirit, that lightly did allay 

Hot Titan’s beams, which then did gliftcr fair. Spenfer . 

Undifturb’d ; unruffled ; applied to the paflions. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould be frightning men 
into truth, who were made to be wrought upon by calm evi- 
dence, and gentle methods of perfuafion. Atterbury. 

The queen her fpeech with calm attention hears. 

Her eyes reftrain the filver-flreaming tears. Pope's Odyffey: 
Calm, n.f 

j. Serenity; ffillr.efs ; freedom from violent motion. 

It feemeth moft agreeable to rcafon, that the waters rather 
flood in a quiet calm, than that they moved with any raging or 
overbearing violence. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the IVcrld. 

Every pilot 

Can fleer the fhip in calms ; but he performs 

The fkilful part, can manage it in ftorms. Denhams Sophy. 

Nor God alone in the ftill calm vve find. 

He mounts the ftorm, and walks upon the wind. Pope. 

2 . Freedom from diflurbance; quiet; repole; applied to the paf- 
fions. 

Great and ftrange calms ufually portend the moft violent 
florms : and therefore, fince ftorms and calms do always follow 
one another, certainly, of the two, it is much more eligible to 
have the ftorm firft, and the calm afterwards : fince a calm before 
a ftorm is commonly a peace of a man’s own making ; but a 
calm after a ftorm, a peace of God’s. South. 

To Calm. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ftill ; to quiet. 

Neptune we find bufy in the beginning of the ./Eneis, to calm 
the tempeft raifed by jffiolus. Dryden. 

2 . To pacify ; to appeafe. 

Jefus, whofe bare word checked the fea, as much exerts him- 
felf in filencing the tempefts, and calming the inteftine ftorms 
within our breafts. Decay of Piety. 

Thofe paflions, which feem fomewhat calmed, may be entirely- 
laid afleep, and never more awakened. Atterbury. 

He will’d to flay. 

The facred rites and hecatombs to pay, 

And calm Minerva’s wrath. Pope's Odyffey, b. iii. /. 175. 
Ca'lmer. n.f [from calm.] The perfon or thing which has 
the power of giving quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious fludy, a reft to his mind, a checrer 
of his fpirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a moderator of paflions, a procurer of contentednefs. Walton. 

^l.MT.V. 77//71* f from /*/>/**» 1 


Ca'lmly. adv. [from calm A 
1. Without ftorms, or violence ; ferenity. 

3 Y ' 


In 
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in nature, things move violently to their place, .ml ertmh in 
W J, i'S. ,,r ‘ UC ,n i “" , ’ iti0n “ vi ° ! 5T'' V’ 5f»-v Yet- 

His curled bro, vs B °““ ‘ N °”- 

Frown on the gentle ftream, which calmly flows. Denham 

2. Without pafflons ; quietly. venoam. 

T he nymph did like the feene appear. 

Serenely pleafant, calmly fair ; 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. p • 

Ca lmness. n. f [from calm.] 

1. I ranquillity ; ferenity. 

W hile the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood 

Dah ™ 

I’ve been i’ th’ market-place, and, Sir, J tis fit 
You have ftrong party, or defend yourfelf 
By calmmfs, or byabfence: all’s in' anger. Shake ft. Coriol. 

1 Beg the grace, 

You would lay by thofe terrours of your face ; 

Till catmncfs to your eyes you firft reftorc, 

lam afraid, and I can beg no more. Dryden's Conn, of Gran. 

Ca'lmy. adj. [from calm.] Calm; peaceful. 

V^ 1 nd now ^ey nigh approached to the fted, 

Where as thofe mermaides dwelt : it was a ftill 
And calmy bay, on th’ one fide fheltered 
t With the broad fhadow of an hoary hill. Fairy Queen, h. ii. 

CA LOMEL ;; f [ calomelas , a chymical word.] Mercury fix 
times fublimed. 3 

He repeated lenient purgatives with calomel , once in three or 
four days. Woman's Surgery. 

Calori FICK. ad], [calori ficus, Lat.J That which has the qua- 
lity of producing heat ; heating. 

Calorific k principle is cither excited within the heated body, 
oi transferred to it, through any medium, from fome other. 
Silver will grow hotter than the Jiquour it contains. 

CALOTTE. rFrenc ® w ' c eA»«%'‘>W»,i.i.c.e.§ 9 , 

1. A cap or coif, worn as an ecclefiaftical ornament in France. 

2. [In archited/ure.J A rouiid cavity or depreflure, in form of a 
cap or cup, lathed and plaiftercd, ufed to diminifh the rife or 
elevation of a moderate chapel, cabinet, alcove, (she. Harris. 

C/ILG i LRS. n.fi. [*a\®- ] Monks of the Greek church. 

C a ltrops. n. f. [colrpaeppe, Saxon.] 

J. An inftrument made with three fpikes, fo that which way fo- 
ever it falls to the ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound hoi fes feet. 

The ground about was thick fown with caltrops , which very 
much incommoded the fhoelefs Moors. 

Dr. Addifim’s Account of Tangier s. 

2. A plant. 

It is very common in the South of France, Spain, and Italy, 
where it grows among corn, and on mod of the arable land, 
and is very troublefomc to the feet of cattle ; for the fruit be- 
ing armed with ftrong prickles, run into the feet of the cattle, 
which walk over the land. I his is certainly the plant which is 
mentioned in Virgil’s Georgick, under the name of tribulus. 

Miller. 

To Calve, v. n. [from calf.] 

i . To bring a calf ; fpoken of a cow. 

- When flic has calv'd , then fet the dam afidc. 

And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden's Virgil. 

2 • It is ufed metaphorically for any a& of bringing forth ; and 
fcmetimes of men, by way of reproach. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are. 

Though in Rome litter’d ; not Romans : as they are not ; 
Though calved in the porch o’ th’capitol. Shakefp. Coriolan. 

The grafly clods now calv’d , now half appear'd 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts. Paradife LoJ) , b. vii. /. 463. 

Calves-snout. See Snapdragon. 

CALVFLLE. n.f. [French.] A fort of apple. Sec Apple. 

To Calu'mniate. v. n. [calumnior, Lat.J To accufe falfely; 
to charge without juft ground. 

Beauty, wit, high birth, defert in fervice. 

Love, friendlhip, charity, arc fubjeft all 
T o envious and calumniating time. Shakefp. Tr. and Crejf. 
He mixes truth with falfehood, and has not forgotten the old 
Kile of calumniating ftrongly, that fomething may remain. 

Dryden's Fables , Preface. 
Do I calumniate! thou ungrateful Vanoc !— 

Perfidious prince ! — Is it a calumny 
To fay, that Gwendolen betroth’d to Yvcr, 

Was by her father firft afitir’d to Valens ? A. Philips , Brit. 

To Calu'mniate. v. a. Toflander. 

One trade or art, even thofe that fliould be the moft liberal, 
fhall make it their bulinefs to difdain and calumniate another. 

Sprat. 

Calumnia'tion. n.f. [from calumniate.] That which we call 
calumniation , is a malicious and falfe reprefentation of an ene- 
my’s words or adlions, to an offenfive purpofe. Ayliffe. 

Calumni'ator. n.f. [from calumniate.] A forger of accufa- 
tion; aflandcrcr. 



CAM 

He that would live clear of the envy and hatred 
calumniators, muft lay his finger upon his mouth and l ***?' 
hand out of the ink-pot. U » ai ™ kc *p his 

At the fame time that Vireil was celebrated 

Eaviu! ««• 2 

CA p L r«S? US ' * ^ “***] 

Vtav war fcg, ** 

CA a sis- fr t * 
groundlefs accufation. J ’ ^ char SM 

Be thou as chaftc as ice, as pure as fhow, 

1 hou /halt not efcape calumny. Shake/}, ir 1 

thJt f 3 VC fi ’ h7lxA e ca,umn >' u P on our foil or climate,' 
rsr r ex , cel ' ent a fruit vviI1 not grow here. ’ 

poWcr'by A " y th "’ g th “ " » 

G° ld V that is more denfe than lead, refifts pcrcmptorilv all 
the dividing power of fire ; and will not at all be reduced Ltd 
a calx, or lime, by fuch operation as reduces lead into it. 

Caj ole. La,.] A fmall bud offeS' 

amaieu. n.f. [from camachuia, which name is given by the 

colour.] '° ‘ hC Wh '"’ in prcparin S thcy'Snd another 

*' formS l”A«urc H ° US % ” r “ ^ reprrfc "“°“ <* l^dskips. 

2. [In painting.] A term ufed where there is only one colour 
and where the lights and Ihadows are of gold, wrought on a -oil 
den or azure ground. This kind of work is chiefly ufed to 
reprefent baflo relievos. rv 7 

Ca'mber n.f. [See Cambering.] A term among workLem 

r i 6 Ti k •“ P e Ce ° f timber cut archin g> fo as a weight con- 
siderable being fet upon it, it may, in length of timet be in- 

duced to a ftraight. Moxon's Mechanical Exercifes. 

La mberinc n.f A word mentioned by Skinner , as peculiar 
to Ihipbuilders, who fay, that a place is cambering, when they 
mean arched, [from chambrc, French.] 1 

Ca'mbrick. n. f [from Cambray , a city in Flanders, where it 
was principally made.] A kind of fine linen, ufed for ruffles, 
womens fleeves and caps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddifes, cambneks, and lawns. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Rebecca had, by the ufe of a looking-glafs, and by the fur- 
ther ufe ol certain attire, made of cambrick, upon her head, at- 
tained to an evil art. Taller, IT no. 

Confed rate in the cheat, they draw the throng. 

And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the fone. Gay's Trivia. 

Came. The preterite of to come. 

Till all the pack came up, and ev’ry hound 
^ Tore the fad huntfman, grov’ling on the ground. Addifen. 

Camel .n.f [camelus, Lat.J An animal very common in A- 
rabia, Judea, and the neighbouring countries. One fort is 
large, and full of flefh, and fit to carry burdens of a thoufand 
pounds weighr, having one bunch upon its back. Another 
have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural faddle, and 
are fit either for burdens, or men to ride on. A third kind is 
leaner, and of a fmaller fize, called dromedaries, becaufe of 
their fwiftnefs ; which are generally ufed for riding by men of 
quality. See Dromedary. 

Camels have large folid feeet, but not hard ; in the fpring, 
their hair falls entirely oft, in lefs than three days time, when 
the flies arc extremely uneafy to them. Camels, it is faid, will 
continue ten or twelve days without eating or drinking, and 
keep water a long time in their ftomach, for their rcfrcfhmcnt. 

It is reported, that nature has furnifhed them, for this purpofe, 
with a very large ventricle, with many bags clofed within the 
coats of it, round about it, for referring the water. But the 
Jefuits in China, where they difledted feveral camels, found no 
luch bags. When a camel is upon a journey, his mafter follows 
him, finging and whittling ; and the louder he fings, the better 
the camel goes. The flefti of camels is ferved up at the beft ta- 
bles, among the Arabians, Perfians, and other caftern nations j 
but the ufe of it was forbid the Hebrews, they being ranked by 
Mofes among the unclean creatures, Deut. xiv. 7. Calmet. 

Patient of thirft and toil. 

Son of the defart ! even the camel feels. 

Shot through his wither’d heart, die firy blaft. Thomfon. 
Came'lopard. n.f. [from camelus and pardus, Lat.J AnAbyf- 
finian animal, taller than an elephant, but not fo thick. He is 
fo named, becaufc he has a neck and head like a camel ; he is 
fpotted like a pard, but his fpots arc white upon a red ground. 
The Italians call him giaraffa. Trevoux. 

Ca'melot. }n.f. [from camel.] A kind of fluff originally made 
Ca'mlet. j by a mixture of filk and camels hair ; it is now 
made widi wool and filk. 

This habit was not of camels /kin, nor any courfe texture of 
its hair, but rather fome finer weave of camelot, grograin, or 
the like ; in as much as thefe fluffs are fuppofed to be made of 
the hair of that animal. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Mam- 
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Meantime the paftor /hears their hoary beards, 

And cafes, of their hair, the loaden herds : 

Their camelots warm in tents the foldicr hold, 

And fhield the lhiv’ring mariner from cold. Drydcn s Vtrgil. 

CAMERA OBSCURA. [Latin.] An optical machine ufed in 
' a darkened chamber, fo that the light coming only through a 
double convex glafs, obje&s expofed to daylight, and oppofite 
to the -lafs, are reprefented inverted upon any white matter 
placed in the focus of the glafs. /kfarrtH. 

Ca'merade. n.f. [from camera, a chamber, Lat.J One that 
lodges in the fame chamber ; a bofom companion. By cor- 
ruption we now ufe comrade. 

Camcradcs with him, and confederates in his worthy defign, 

Rymcr’s Tragedies of lafi Age. 

Ca'mf.rated. adj. [ cameratus , Lat.J Arched; roofed flope- 

wife. ... 

Camera'tion. adj. [cameratio, Lat.J A vaulting or arching. 

Camisa'do. n.f. [camifa, a ftiirt, leal, camifum, low Lat.J An 
attack made by foldiers in the dark ; on which occafion they 
put their /hirts outward-, to be feen by each other. 

They had appointed the fame night, whofc darknefs would 
have encreafed the fear, to have given a camifado upon the En- 
glifh. . Hayward. 

Ca'misated. adj. [from camifa, a fliirt. J Drefled with the fhirt 
outward. 

Ca'mlet. See Camelot. 

He had on him a gown with wide fleeves, of a kind of water 
camlet , of an excellent azure colour. Bacon. 

Ca'mmock .n f. [cammoc, Saxon. J An herb; the fame with 
petty whin, or refiharrow. 

Its flower is papilionaceous, and fucceeded by a fwelling pod, 
fometimes long, and fometimes Ihort, which is bivalve, and 
filled with kidney-Ihaped feeds. 

There aremany fpecies of this plant, of which four forts grow 
wild in England ; and that called the prickly refiharrow, with 
purple flowers, is ufed in medicine. The roots of this plant 
fpread far under ground, and are fo tough, that, in ploughing, 
it often ftops the oxen. Miller. 

Camo'ys. adj. [camits, Fr.J Flat; level; deprefled. It is only 
ufed of the nofe. 

Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, though after 
frequent commixture, have not worn out the camoys nofe unto 
this day. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. io. 

CAMP, n.f [camp, Fr. camp. Sax. from campus , Lat.J The 
order of tents, placed by armies when they keep the field. We 
ufe the phrafe to pitch a camp, to encamp. 

From camp to camp, through the foul womb of night. 

The hum of cither army ftilly founds. Shakefp. Hen. V. 

Next, to fccure our camp, and naval pow’rs, 

Raife an cmbattel’d wall, with lofty tow’rs. Pope's Iliad. 

To Camp. v. a. [from the noun.] To encamp; to lodge in 
tents, for hoftile purpofes. 

Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoft, wc would all fup together. Shakefp. 

Camp-fight, n. f. An old word for combat. 

For their trial by camp-fight, the accufer was, with the peril 
of his own body, to prove the accufed guilty ; and, by offering 
him his glove or gantlet, to challenge him to this Xi\a\.Hakewell. 
Campa'ign. 1 rr . . , . T , , 

CAMPA'NIA. \ n 'J~ i ca,,! p a, gne, r rcnch ; campanta, Ital.J 

1. A large, open, level traft of ground, without hills. 

The contrary of all this happens in countries thinly inhabit- 
ed, and efpecially in vaft campanias, where there arc few cities, 
be/idcs what grow by the refidence of kings. Temple. 


Thofe grateful groves, that (hade the plain, 
^ h® r Tiber rolls majc/lick to the main. 


i 


And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth’s Ovid, j 

2. The time for which any army keeps the field, without enter- 
ing into quarters. 

I his might have haftened his march, which would have made 
a fair conclufion of the campaign. Clarendon 

An iliad rifing out of one campaign. Addifen. 

Lampa'niform. adj. [ofcamfiana, a bell, and forma, Lat.J A 
term ufed of flowers, which are in the /hape of a bell. Harris. 

Lampa nulate. adj. The fame with campaniform. 

Campestral, adj. [campefiris, Lat.J Growing in fields. 

I he mountain beech is the whiteft; but the cambefiraL or 
"id beech, is of a blacker colour, and more durable. 

c . „ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

amphiretree. n.f. [camphora, Lat.J 

It hath leaves like thofe of the pear tree, but full of ribs 
Lnet IT a ! tc ™ tc, y° n the branches ; the flowers confift of 
£ke ™ or f,x ft FT nts 5 the fruit is 

a , nut ’ the /hell tender, and the kernel bifid. There arc 
fr ° f01 ?- ° f thls tree ; one is a native of the ifle of Borneo 

a nTt5' C cx ?d f T pkTri 'u takCn ’ Which is ru PP° fed t0 

LhS?L? fl l at r 0r ! fr ° m the tree > produced in fuch places 
other fn t ° f - the trCe haS becn woun ‘*ed or cut. The 
to H be a kind } vhkh Dr ' Kem P fer deferibes 

whence the th iv W ack or purple berries, and from 

firnple decodtiott^r P re P are , ^r camphire, by making a 

P CCOitlon of the and wood of this tree, cut into 


fihall pieces ; but this fort of camphire is, in value, eighty- or nri 
hundred times lefs than the true Bornean camphire. Miller. 
Ca'mphorate. adj. [from camphora , Lat.J Impregnated with 
camphire. 

By fhaking the falinc and camphor ate liquours together, we 
eafily confounded them into one high coloured liquour. Boyle. 
Ca'mpion. n.f. [lychnis, Lat.J A plant. 

The leaves are whole, and grow oppofite by pairs upon the 
ftalks ; the cup of the flower is whole, and cither tubulous or 
fwelling; the flower confifts of five leaves, which expand in 
form of a clove gilliflower, and are generally heart fliaped; the 
ovary, which rifes in the centre of the calyx, becomes a conical 
fruit, which is wrapt up in the flower cup, and has commonly 
one cell, filled with feeds, which are roundi/h, angular, and 
kidney-fliaped. _ Miller: 

Ca'mus. n.J'. [probably from camifa, Lat.J A thin drefs, men- 
tioned by Spenfer. 

And was yclad, for heat of fcorching air. 

All in filken camus, lilly white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 
Can. n.f [canne, Sax.J A cup; generally a cup made of metal, 
or fome other matter than earth. 

I hate it as an unfill’d can. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

One tree, the coco, affordeth ftuff for houfing, cloathing, 
/hipping, meat, drink, and can. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 

His empty can, with ears half worn away. 

Was hung on high, to boaft the triumph of the day. Drydcn. 
Can. v.n. [konnen, Dutch. It is fometimes, though rarely ufed 
alone ; but is in conftant ufe as an expreffion of the potential 
mood ; as, I can do, thou can/I do, I could do, thou couldefi do. 
It has no other terminations.] 

1. To be able; to have power. 

In place there is licence to do good and evil, whereof the lat- 
ter is a curfe ; for, in evil, the beft condition is not to will ; the 
fecond not to can. Bacon's Effays, N~ 11. 

O, there’s the wonder ! 

Mecsenas and Agrippa, who can moft 
With Caefar, are his foes. His wife Octavia, 

Driv’n from his houfe, follicits her revenge. 

And Dolabella, who was once his friend. 

Dryden’s All for Love. 
He can away with no company, whofe difcourfe goes beyond 
what claret and diflolutene(s infpires. Locke. 

2. It exprefles the potential mood ; as, I can do it. 

If /lie can make me bleft ? She only can : 

Empire, and wealth, and all /he brings befide. 

Are but the train and trappings of her love. Dryden. 

3. It is diftingui/hed from may, as power from permiffion ; I can do 
it ; it is in my power : I may do it ; it is allowed me : but, in 
poetry, they are confounded. 

4. Can is ufed of the-perfon with the verb a Stive, where may is 
ufed ; of the thing, with the verb pajfive ; as, I can do it ; it 
may be done. 

CANA'ILLE. n.f. [French. J Theloweft people; the dregs; 
the lees; the oifscouring of the people : a French term of re- 
proach. 

Cana'l. n.f. [ canalis , Lat.J 

1 . A bafon of water in a garden. 

The walks and long canals reply. Pope 

2. Any traft or courfe of water made by art ; as the canals in 
Holland. 

3. [In anatomy. J A conduit orpaflage through which any of the 

juices of the body flow. 1 

Ca'nal-coal. n.f. A fine kind of coal, dug up in England. 
Even our canal-coal nearly equals the foreign jet. 

_ ! Woodward on Foffils. 

Lanali culated. adp. [from canali culatus, Lat.J Channelled - 
made like a pipe or gutter. jy- f 

Cana'ry. n.f [from the Canary iflands.J Wine brought from 
the Canaries ; fack. 

I will to my honeft knight Falftaff, and drink canary with 
hlI 7 ‘ * • * think I IhaU drink in pipe wine firft with him • I’ll 
make him dance. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Hind for. 

1 frolLk* RY " V ’ a ' A Cant W ° rd ’ WhicH <CemS tofi g nif y to 

Mafter, will you win your love with a French brawl ?. 

How mean ft thou, brawling in French ? No, my complcat 

matter ; but to jtgg off a tunc at the tongue’s end, canary to it 
with your feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids. 

r. , . Shakefp. Love’s Labour Lo/f 

Cana rv bird. An excellent finging bird, of a green colour" 
formerly bred in the Canaries, and nowhere elfe, but now bred 
m leveral parts ol Europe, particularly Germany 

“ Fr - 

1. To crofs a writing. 

2. To efface ; to obliterate in general. 

Now welcome night, thou night fo lone cxocrted 
That long day’s labour doth at laft defray, ’ 


And 
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And all my cares which cruel love collected, 

Has fumm'J in < ne, and camelled tor aye. 

Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 

Cancel all grudge; repeal thee home again. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Thou whom avenging pow’rs obey, ) 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay, > 

Before the fad accounting day. J Rofcommon. 

I pafs the bills, my lords. 

For cancelling your debts. Scut heme's Spartan Dame. 

Cancellated, particip. adj. [from cancel. ] Crofs-barred , 
marked with lines eroding each other. 

The tail of the c aft or is almoftbald, though the bead is very 
hairy ; and cancellated , with fome refemblancc to the feales of 
fifht-s. Grew' s Mufceum. 

Cancellation, n.f [from cancel.] According to Bartolus, 
is an expunging or wiping out of the contents of an inftrument, 
by two lines drawn in the manner of a crofs. Aylifj'e's Par erg. 
CANCER, n.f. [cancer, Lat.] 
j. A crabftfh. 

2. The fsgn of the fummer folftice. 

When now no more th’ alternate twins are fir’d. 

And Cancer reddens with the folar blaze. 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night T/jomfon. 

3. A virulent fwelling, or fore, not to be cured. 

Any of thefe three may degenerate into a fchirrus, and that 
fchtrrus into a cancer. IVifeman. 

As when a cancer on the body feeds. 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds ; 

So does the chilnefs to each vital part. 

Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Addifon s Ovid. 
To Ca'ncerate. v. n. [from cancer.] To grow cancerous; 
to become a cancer. 

But ftriking his lift upon the point of a nail in the wall, his 
hand canccrated , he fell into a fever, and foon after died on’t. 

L’Ejlrangc’s Fables. 

CaNCERa'tion. n.f. [from cancer ate.'] A growing cancerous. 
Ca'ncerous. n.f. [from cancer.] Having the virulence and 
qualities of a cancer. 

How they are to be treated when they are ftrumous, fchir- 
rhous, or cancerous, you may fee in their proper places. IVifcm. 
Ca'ncerousness. n J. [from cancerous.] The ftatc of being 
cancerous. 

Ca'ncrine. adj. [from cancer.] Having the qualities of a crab. 
Ca'ndent. adj. [candcns, Lat.] Hot; ill the higheft degree of 
heat, next to fuiion. 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according as that end is 
cooled upward or downward, it .rcfpe&ively requires a verti- 
city, as we have declared in wires totally candent. 

Brown's l ulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 2 . 
Ca'ndicant. adj. [card! cans, Lat.j Growing white ; whitifh. 

Dili. 

CANDID, adj. [ Candidas , Lat.] 

1. White. This fenfe is very rare. 

The box receives all black : but, pour’d from thence. 
The {tones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Dryd. 

2. Without malice ; without deceit ; fair; open; ingenuous. 

The import of the difeourfe will, for the moft part, if there 
be no defigned fallacy, fufficicntly lead candid and intelligent 
readers into the true meaning of it. Locke. 

A camtid judge will read each piece of wit. 

With the fame lpirit that its authour writ. Pope. 

Candidate, n.f [candidatus, Lat.] A competitor; one that 
foiicites, or propofes himfclf for fomething of advancement. 

So many candidates there ftand tor wit, 

A place at court is fcarcc fo hard to get. Anonymous. 

One would be furpriled to fee fo many candidates for glory. 

Addifon. Spelt. 256. 

2. It has generally for before the thing fought. 

What could thus high thy raih ambition raife ? 

Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praife ? Pope. 

3. Sometimes of. 

Thy firftfruitsof poefy weregiv n, 
lo make thyfelf a welcome inmate there. 

While yet a young probationer. 

Anti candidate c/Tieav’n. Dr r e ”' 

Ca'ndidly. adv. [from candid.] Fairly; without trick ; with- 
out malice ; ingenuoufly. .... ., 

We have often defired, they would deal candidly with us ; 
for ii' the matter ftuck only there, we would propofe, that every 
man fhould fwear, that he is a member of the church of Ire- 
land. T . S T f r 

CaN-didness. n.f. [from candid.] Ingenuity; opennefs oi 

temper; purity of mind. . . , 

It presently fees the guilt of a fmful a£hon ; and, on the other 
fide, obferves the candidnefs of a man s very princip es, an^ me 

iincerity of his intentions. , . 

To Ca'ndlfy. v a. [candifico, Lat.] To make w 1 C 
whiten. 

CA'NDLE. n.f [candela, Lat.] . , ca 

1. A light made of wax or tallow, furrounding a wick oi Hax or 

cotton. 


C A N 

Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 

V” h*ch, while it iafted, gave King Henry light. Shake r p 
Wc fee that wax candles laft longer than tallow candles be" 
caufc wax is more firm and hard. Bacon's Nat. Hifior,. 

I ake a child, and, felting a candle before him, lie fhall find his 
pupil to contract very much, to exclude the light, with the 
brightnefs whereof it would otherwife be dazzledT R ay 

2. Light, or luminary. '* 

By thefe blcfs’d candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think you would have hesg’d 
1 he ring of me, to give the worthy dodtor. 

Shakcfp. Merchant of Vance. 
Ca'ndleberry tree. See Sweet-willow ; of which it is 
a fpecies. 

Candleho'lder. n.f. [from candle and hold.] 

1. He that holds the candle. 

2. He that remotely aflifts. 

Let wantons, light of heart. 

Tickle the fenfelefs rufhes with their heels ; 

For I am proverb’d with a grandfire phrafe. 

To be a candleholder , and look on. Shakefp. 

Ca'ndlelight. n.f. [from candle and light.] The light of a 
candle. 

In darknefs, candlelight may ferve to guide men’s fteps, 
which, to ufe in the day, were madnefs. Hooker, b. ii. § 4. 
Before the day was done, her work fhe fped, 

And never went by candlelight to bed! Dryden's Fab. 

The boding owl 

Steals from her private cell by night. 

And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 

Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently ferve for din- 
ners or fuppers, only diflinguifhing between daylight and 
candlelight. Swift's Introdufl. to genteel Convcifation. 

2. The neceflary candles for ufe. 

I fhall find him coals and candlelight. Molimux to Locke. 
Ca'ndlemas. n.f. [from candle and mafs.] The fcaft of the 
purification of the Blefled Virgin, which was formerly cele- 
brated with many lights in churches. 

The harveft dinners are held by every wealthy man, or, as 
we term it, by every good liver, between Michaelmas and Can- 
dlemas. Carew's Survey of ComwaL 

There is a general tradition in moft parts of Europe, that 
inferreth the coldncfs of the fucoceding winter, upon fliining 
of the fun upon Candlemas day. Brown's V ulgar Errours. 
Come Candlemas nine years ago fhe dy’d. 

And now lies bury’d by the yew-tree fide. Gay. 

Ca'ndlestick. n.f. [from candle and flick.] The inftrument 
that holds candles. 

The horfemen fit like fixed candle/licks. 

With torch-ftaves in their hands ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 

Shakefp. Henry V. 

Thefe countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candlcjlicks did ftand. Bacon. 

1 knotv a friend, who has converted the effays of a man of 
quality, into a kind of fringe for his candleficks. Addifon. 

Ca'ndlestuff. n.f [from candle and fuff.] Kitchen fluff; 
greafe; tallow. 

But then you will fay, that their vapour can laft but a fliort 
time ; to that it may be anlwcred, that, by the help of oil, and 
wax, and other candlejluff, the flame may continue, and the 
wick not burn. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N- 7 i. 

Candlewa'ster. n.f. [from candle and wajlc.] 1 hat which 
confumes candles ; a fpendthrift. 

Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk^ 
With candlewaflcrs. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

CaNdock. n.f A weed that grows in rivers. 

Let them dry fix or twelve months, both to kill the water- 
weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, rcatc, and bulrufhes, and alio, 
that as thefe die for want of water, fo grafs may grow.on the 
pond’s bottom. Wtat, Angier. 

Ca'ndour. n.f. [ candor , Lat.] Swectnefs of temper; purity 
of mind ; opennefs ; ingenuity ; kindnefs. . . 

He fhould have fo much of a natural candour and lweetneb, 
mixed with all the improvement of learning, as might convey 
knowledge with a fort of gentle infinuation. 

To Ca'ndy. v. a. [probably from candare , a word uled in later 

times, for to whiten.] - 

1. To conferve with fugar, in fuch a manner as that the lug 
lies in flakes, or breaks into tangles. 

Should the poor be flatter’d ? 

No, let the candy d tongue lickabfurd pomp. 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakefp. Hama. 

They have in Turky confections like to candied «> nferv “j 
made of fugar and lemons, or fugar and citrons, or U g a ^ al 
violets, and fome other flowers, and fome mixtmeof.ambcr.^ 

With candy d plantanes, and the juicy pine, 

On choiceft melons and fwcet grapes they dine. 

2. To form into congelations. 


JVaHtr. 

Will 
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Will the cold brook. 

Candied with ice, cmvdle thv morning toaft, 

'Fo cure thy o’er-night’s furfeit l Sha ' cfp. Timon. 

3. To incruft with congelations. 

Since when thofe frofts that winter brings. 

Which candy every green. 

Renew us like the teeming fprings. 

And we thus frefh arc feen. Drayton. 

To Ca'ndy. v. n. To grow congealed. 

Ca'ndy Lien's foot, [catanancc, Lat.] A plant. 

The cup of the flower is fquamofe; the florets round the 
margin are much longer than thofe in the middle of the flower ; 
the feeds arc wrapt up in a leafy or downy fubftancc within 
the cup, or outer covering. This plant begins to flower in 
May, and continues til! Auguft or September. Miller. 

CANE. n.f. [ canna , Lat.] 

j. A kind of ftrong reed, of which walking fluffs are made; a 
walking fluff. See Reed. 

The king thruff the captain from him with his cane ; where- 
upon he took his leave, and went home. Harvey. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken, ftir the fire with 
your muAer’s cane. Swift. 

2. The plant which yields the fugar. 

This cane or reed grows plentifully both in the Eaft and 
Weft Indies. Other reeds have their fie in hard and dry, and 
their pulp void of juice ; but the fkin of the fugar cane is foft, 
anJ the fpongy matter or pith it contains very juicy. It ufu- 
aily grows four or five feet high, and about half an inch in dia- 
meter; though fome have been mentioned in the ifland of Ta- 
bago twenty four feet high. The ftem or ftalk is divided by 
knots a foot and a half apart. Ac the top it puts forth a num- 
ber of long green tufted leaves, from the middle of which arife 
the flower and the feed. There are likewife leaves fpringing 
out from each knot ; but thefe ufually fall as the cant rifes. 
'Fhe ground fit for fugar canes is fight, foft, and fpongy, lying 
on a dekent proper to carry off the water, and well turned to 
the fun. T hey ufually plant them in pieces cut a foot and a 
half below the top of the flower, and they arc ordinarily ripe in 
ten months, though fometimes not till fifteen ; at which time 
they are found quite full of a white fucculent marrow, whence 
is exprefied the liquour of which fugar is made. When ripe, 
they arc cut, their leaves cleared off, and they are carried in 
bundles to the mills, which confift of three wooden rollers, co- 
vered with ftccl plates. Chambers. 

And the fweet liquour on the cane beftow, 

!• rom which prepar’d the Iufcious fugars flow. Blackmorc. 

3. A lance; a dart made of cane; whence the Spanifh inego de 


CAN 

A huffing, fliining, flatt’ring, cringing coward, 

A canker worm of peace, was rais’d above him. Otway. 

2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 

There be of flies, caterpillars, canker flics, 2nd hear flics. 

Walt cm’s Angler. 

3. Any thing that corrupts or confumes. 

Yet writers fay, as in the fwccteft bud 
The eating canker dwells; fo eating love 
Inhabits in the fineft wits of all. Shakefp. Two G. of Verona. 
It is the canker and ruin of many men’s eftates, which, in 
procefs of time, breeds a publick poverty. Bacon. 

Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, and a confuming moth, 
in the eftate that we leave them. Atterbury. 

No longer live the cankers of my court ; 

All to your fcveral ftates with fpced refort ; 

Wafteinwild riot what your land allows. 

There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. Pope. 

4. A kind of wild worthlefs rofe. 

To put down Richard, that fweet lovely rofe, 

And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbroke. Shakefp. 
Draw a cherry with the leaf, the fhaft of a ftccple, a Angle or 
canker rofe. Peackam. 

5. An eating or corroding humour. 

I am not glad, that fuch a fore of time 
Should feck a plaifter by a contemn’d revolt. 

And heal th - inveterate canker of one wound. 

By making many. Shakefp. King Join. 

6. Corroflon ; virulence. 

As with age his body uglier grows. 

So his mind with cankers. Shakefp. Tempe/l. 

7. A difeafe in trees. Did?. 


canvas. 


Abenamar, thy youth thefe fports has known. 

Of which thy age is now fpeefator grown ; 

judge like thou fitt’ft, to praife or to arraign, 

Fhe flying Ikiimifh of the darted cane. Dryden's Cona. oFGr 

4. A reed. 1 J 

Food may he afforded to bees, by finall canes or troughs con- 
veyed into their hives. ' Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

ft ff NE * V 0 ^ rorn noun -] To beat with a walking 

Cam cular. adj. [canicularis, Lat.] Belonging to the doe- 
ltar ; as, canicular or dog-days. 0 

In regard to different latitudes unto fome, the canicular days 
arc in the winter; as unto fuch as arc under the equinoctial 
line ; for, unto them, it arifeth, when the fun is about the tro- 
picit of Cancer, which fcafon unto them is winter. 

CaniVf mT r • T Brmm' s Vulgar Errours, b.ve.c. ,2. 

cam ne. adj. [can inns, Lat.] 

1. Having the properties of a doj. 

A third kind of women are made up of canine particles • thefe 
are fco ds, who imitate the animals out of which they were ta- 

« rn one ,h.,t 

, Ss h„„ s „, ill -cine, , 

thc!v wilh!t n '°f a e cxorbi . t ‘? nt appetite of ufual things, which 

J- A ftnafl basket. ^ 

, r My lovely care, 

ake the pre-ferns , which the nymphs prepare • 

With ft' "! f“'' thei bring" ‘ 

2. A finall vifRlt X°h f a the P h rpIC f r n S* Virg. 

laid up. Wh ‘ th '"y lhu, 2’ '“eh as tea or coffee, is 

C ^aiid ori^ wifh7‘‘ r ’ La | t- If fc f m - to havc the fame meaning 
-hefi ft dents’ ^ written with f 

“ ! ^comcfrSrf£S, q F ‘Z" 3 'f ^ ’ or ’ «*r 

1 • A worm that nr ^ ff mcr from the Latin.] 

1 nc canker worm of every gentle bre-aft o e 

‘ta «h,ch the I«„a U fo, tath w 

Vo i. I. Joel, i. 4 . 


To Ca'nker. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow corrupt. 

That cunning architect of canker'd guile. 

Whom princes late difpleafure left in bands. 

For falfed letters, and fuborned wile. Fairy §juce)i, b. ii. c. i. 

I will lift the down trod Mortimer 
As high i’ th’ air as this unthankful king. 

As this ingrate and canker’d Bolingbroke. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gilding; which, if 
it might be corrected with a little mixture of gold, will be pro- 
fitable. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

Or what the crofs dire looking planet finite. 

Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bite. Milton. 

To fome new clime, or to thy native sky. 

Oh! friendlcfs and forfaken virtue, fly: 

The Indian air is deadly to thee grown ; 

Deceit and canker'd malice rule thy throne. Dryden’s Aurcn. 

Let envious jealoufy, and canker’d fpight y 

Produce my actions to fevereft light, ( 

And tax my open day, or fecret night. J Prior. 

To Ca'nker. v. a. 

1. To corrupt; to corrode. 

Reftore to God his due in tithe and time : 

A tithe purloin’d, cankers the whole eftate. Herbert 

2. To infect ; to pollute. 

An honeft man will enjoy himfclf better in a moderate for- 
tune, that is gained with honour and reputation, than in an over- 
grown eftate, that is cankered with the acquifitions of rapine and 
exa£hon. Addifon. Spectator, N-> 469. 

a Nicer pit. particip. adj. [from canker and bit. ] Bitten with 
an envenomed tooth. 

Know thy name is loft ; 

' By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and ea'nkerbit. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
Ca^nnabine. adj. [cannabinus, Lat.] Hempen. ' Did}. 
Cannibal, n.f An anthropophagite ; a man-eater. 

I he cannibals themfelves eat no man’s flefh, of thofe that die 
of themfelves, but of fuch as arc flain. Bacon's Nat Hi/l 

I hey were little better than cannibals, who do hunt one an- 
other; and he that hath moft ftreiigth and fwiftnefe, doth eat 
and devour all his fellows. Davies on Inland. 

It was my bent to fpeak, 

( )f the cannibals that each other cat ; 

I he anthropophagi, and men whofc heads 
Did grow beneath their (boulders. Shakefp. Othello. 

1 he captive cannibal , oppreft with chains, 

1 et braves his foes, reviles, provokes, difdains; 

^fierce, untameahle, and proud, 
rle bids defiance to the gaping croud ; 

And fpent at laft, and fpeechlefs as he lies, 

\ it)i firy glances mocks their rage, and dies. Granville. 
it an eleventh commandment had been given. Thou fh^ 
not cat human flefh ; would not thefe cannibals havc efteemeH 
it more difficult than all the reft ? ff , 

C nibri' BALLY ‘ adv ' f lrom cann ' lb(il f] In the manner of acan- 

Before Corioli, he fcotcht him and notcht him like a earl™ 

6ivcn ’ 

Camper,. [corrupted f mm . dhict iff 

1 he fquare is taken by a pair of eannin-. - J , 

clapped a* fide of a tree, mM f„ri„g 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

3 z CANNON, 







CAN 

CANNON. n.f [cannon, Fr. from canna, Lat. a pipe, meaning 
a large tube.] 

1. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by the hand. They are of 
fo many fixes, that they dccreafe in die bore from a ball of forty- 
eight pounds to a ball of five ounces. 

As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He had left all the cannon he had taken ; and now he fent all 
his great cannon to a garrifon. Clarendon. 

The making, or price, of thefe gunpowder inftruments, is 
extremely expenfive, as may be eafily judged by the weight of 
their materials ; a whole cannon weighing commonly eight thou- 
fand pounds ; a half cannon, five thoufand ; a culverin, four 
thoufand five hundred; ademi-culvcrin, three thoufand; which, 
whether it be in iron or brafs, mull needs be very coftly. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 

Cannon-ball. ~) n - f- [from caiman, ball, bullet , and Jhot. ] 

Cannon-bullet. >■ The balls which are fhot from great 

Cannon-shot. J guns. 

He reckons thofe for wounds that arc made by bullets, al- 
though it be a cannon-Jbot. Wife/nan’s Surgery. 

Let a cannon-bullet pafs through a room, it mull ftrike fuc- 
ceffively the two fides of the room. Locke. 

To Cannonade, v. n [from cannon .] To play the great guns; 
to batter or attack with great guns. 

Both armies cannonaded all the enfuingday. Tat/er, N° 63. 

To Cannona'de. v. a. To fire upon the enemy with cannon. 

Cannoni'er. n.f [from cannon. ] The engineer that manages 
the cannon. 

Give me the cups : 

And let the kettle to die trumpets fpcak, 

The trumpets to the cannonier without, 

The cannons to the heav’ns, the heav’ns to earth. Shakefp. 

A third was a moll excellent cannonier , whofe good skill did 


much endamage the forces of the king. Hayward. 

Ca'nnot. A word compounded of can and not. 

I cannot but believe many a child can tell twenty, long before 
he has any idea of infinity at all. Locke. 

C a n o'a . 1 n.f. A boat made by cutting the trunk of a tree in- 

Ca'noe. J to a hollow vefiel. 

Others made rafts of wood, and others devifed the boat of 
one tree, called the canoa, which the Gauls, upon the river 
Roan, ufed in affifting the tranfportation of Hannibal’s army. 

Raleigh's EJfays. 

They maintained a war againft Scmiramis, in which they 
had four thoufand monoxyla, or canoes, of one piece of timber. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

CA'NON. n.f. [*»«».] 

1. A rule; a law. . 

The truth is, they are rules and canons of that law, Which is 
written in all mens hearts ; the church had for ever, no lefs 
than now, ftood bound to obferve them, whedier the apoltle 
had mentioned them, or no. _ Hooker, b. iii. §4. 

His books are almoft the very canon to judge both doftrinc 
and difeipline by. Hooker, Pief. 

Religious canons, civil laws are cruel, 

Then what fhould war be ? Shakefp. Timon. 

Canons in logick are fuch as thefe : every part of a divifion, 
fingly taken, mud contain lefs than the whole ; and a defini- 
tion mull be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. 

Watts's Logick. 

2. The laws made by ecdefiaftical councils. 

Canon law is that law, which is made and ordained in a ge- 
neral council, or provincial lynod of the church. Ayliffe. 

Thefe were looked on as lapfed perfons, and great feventies 
of penance were preferibed them, as appears by the canons of 
Ancyra, and many others. Stillingfleet. 

a The books of Holy Scripture ; or the great rule. 

Canon alfo denotes thofe books of Scripture, which arc re- 
ceived as infpired and canonical, to diftinguifli them from either 
profane, apocryphal, or difputcd books. Thus wc fay, that 
Genefis is part of the facred canon of the Scripture. Ayltjfe. 

l. A dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans and canons, or prebends, of cathedral churches, in 
their firft inftltution, they were of great ufe in the church ; 
they were to be of counfel with the bilhop for his revenue, and 
for his government in caufes ecdefiaftical. Bacon. 

Swift much admires the place and air. 

And longs to be a canon there. 

A canon f that’s a place too mean : 

No, doflor, you fhall be a dean, 

1'wo dozen canons round your flail, 

And you the tyrant o’er them all. b _ w, Ji 

Canons Regular. Such as are placed in monaUcries 
Canons Secular. Lay canons, who have been, as a 
honour, admitted into fome chapters. . 

~. [Among chirurgeons.J An inllrument ufed in fewin°; up 

* ‘ lJlct , 

8. A large fort of printing letter, probably fo called from being 
firit ufed in printing a book of canons ; or perhaps from its 
lize, and therefore propcrlv written cannon. 
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Ca'non bit.#./. That part of the bit let into the horfe’s mouth 

A goodly perfon, and could manage fair. 

His ftubborn Heed with canonbit. 

Who under him did trample as the air. Fairy Queer, b \ 
Ca noness. n. f [canoniffa, low Lat.] 

There are alfo, in popifli countries, women which they call 
fecular canonejfes, living after the example of fecular canons. ’ 

Cano'nical. ad), [canonicus, low Lat.] 

1. According to the canon. 

2. Conftituting the canon. 

. Publick readings there are of books and writings, not cano- 
nical, whereby the church doth alfo preach, or openly make 
known the dodlrine of virtuous converfation. Hooker , b. v. 

No fuch book was found amongft thofe canonical fcripturcs". 

Raleigh's Hi/lory of the World. 

3. Regular ; ftated ; fixed by ecdefiaftical laws. 

Seven times in a day do I praife thee, faid David ; from this 
definite number fome ages of the church took their pattern for 
their canontcalhours. Taylor. 

4. Spiritual; ecdefiaftical; relating to the church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan jurifdidion over all the 
bifhops of Scotland, from whom they had their confecration, 
and to whom they fworc canonical obedience. Ayliffe. 

Cano'nically. adv. [from canonical.") In a manner agreeable 
to the canon. 

It is a known ftory of the friar, who, on a falling day, bids 
his capon be carp, and then very canonically eat it. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Cano'nicalness. n.f. [from canonical.] The quality of being 
canonical. 

Ca'nonist. n.f. [from canon. ~] A man verfed ih the ecclefiaf- 
tical laws ; a profeflour of the canon law. 

John Filhcr, bilhop of Rochefter, when the king would have 
tranflated him from that poor bilhoprick, he refufed, faying, he 
would not forfake his poor little old wife ; thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the canonijh , 
Matrimemiicm inter epifeopum td ccclefam ejfe contrail urn, &c. 

Camden's Remains. 

Of whofe ftrange crimes no car.onijl can tell. 

In what commandment’s large contents they dwell. Pope. 
Canoniza'tion. n.f. [from canonize.] The adt of declaring 
any man a faint. 

It is very fufpicious, that the interefts of particular families, 
or churches, have too great a fway in their canonizations. 

Addifon on Italy. 

To Ca'nonize. v. a. [from canon, to put into the canon, or rule 
for obferving feftivals.] To dedare any man a faint. 

The king, defirous to bring into the houfe of Lancafter ce- 
leftial honour, became fuitor to pope Julius, to canonize kina 
Henry VI. for a faint. Bacon's Henry VII 

By thofe hymns all lhall approve 
Us canoniz'd for love. Donne 

They have a pope too, who hath the chief care of religion, 
and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, and thence have the ho 
nourof faints. Stillingfleet. 

C a'nonry. \n. f [from canon.] An ecdefiaftical benefice ir 
Ca'nonship. ) fome cathedral or collegiate church, which has 
a prebend, or a ftated allowance out of the revenues of fuch 
churdi, commonly annexed to it. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 

Ca'nopied. ad), [from canopy.] Covered with a canopy. 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank. 

With ivy canopy d, and interwove 

With flaunting honcyfuckle. Milton 

CA'NOPY. n.f. [ca nope urn, low Lat.] A covering of ftate over 
a throne or bed ; a covering fpread over the head. 

She is there brought unto a paled green, 

And placed under a ftately canopy , 

The warlike feats of both thofe knights to fee. Fairy Quttn, 
Now fpread the night her fpangled canopy, 

And fummon’d every reftleis eye to fleep. Fairfax 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate. 

With golden canopies, and beds of ftate. Drydi.: 

To Ca'nopy. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with a canopy 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 

Like friends did all embrace ; 

And their large branches did difplay, 

To canopy the place. Dr P en 

Cano'rous. aclj. [canorus, Lat.] Mufical; tuneful. 

Birds that are moft canorous, and whofe notes we mot. com 
mend, arc of little throats, and fliort. Brown's V vigor Errours 
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Ayliffe. 
mark of 


CANT. n.f. [probably from cantus, Lat. implying the odd ton 
of voice ufed by vagrants ; but imagined by fome to be cor 
rupted front quaint.] 

1. A corrupt dialed ufed by beggars and vagabonds. 

2. A particular form of fpeaking peculiar to fome certain dais 

body of men. . . . _ 

I write not always in the proper terms of navigation, im 

fcrvice, or in the cant of any profeflion. 0 _ 

If we would trace out the original of that flagrant an 
cd impiety, which has prevailed among us for fome years, 
ftiould find, that it owes its rife to that cant and hyp . 


Samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 
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minds in the times of 
on. Frc 

, with an 01a paury and a --- . 
fo, planets, to amufe tb. ’,1 W ,70.. 

tote. wUhfcIrfain - of 


which had ttta, pH., of ,h= f 

' hl Xl'oS w"',h ,0 old paltry and a few pot-hooka 


Irifti, and retain the form of Englifti government. Davies. 

n A fmall community, or clan. . , „ , „„„ 

The fame is the cafe of rovers by land ; fuch, as yet, ar 
fome cantons in Arabia, and fome petty kings of the mountains, 
adjacent to ftraits and ways. 

To Ca'nton. v. a. [from the noun.] To divide into l.ttle 


-—-is: 

P„5 “*> ! rfs ,0 have all 


formidable critick. 


Addifon. Spectator, N° 2gr 
' formal and affected 


A whining pretcnfion to goodnefs. 

Of promife prodigal, while pow’r you want, 
m „p,rh;mr in the felf-dcnytng cant. Dryden s Auiengz. 


terms 


to introduce and 


And preaching in the felf-dcnying > 

, Barbarous jargon. , 

The affectation of fome late authours, 
multiply twrf words. Is the moft miaous corruption m any 

language. 

' A Numbm of thefe tenants, or their defendants, are now of- 
fering to fell their lcafes by cant, even thofe which werc^for 

To talk in the jargon of 


in any kind of formal affected lan- 


lives. 

To Cant. v.n. [from the noun. J 

particular profelfions, or in any .... — -"i®- . 

»uage, or with a peculiar and ltudied tone of voice. 
e Men cant endlefely about materia and forma ; hunt chimeras 
by rules of art, or drefs up ignorance in words of bulk or 

found, which may flop up the mouth of enquiry. 

Glanville s Scepfis Saentifca. 

That uncouth affected garb of fpcech, or canting language ra- 
ther, if I may fo call it, which they have of late taken up, is 
the fignal dirtineftion and charaacriftical note ot that, which, 
in that their new language, they call the godly party. Sanderfon. 
The bufy, fubtiTe ferpents of the law, 

Did firft my mind from true obedience draw ; 

While I did limits to the king preferibe. 

And took for oracles that canting tribe. Rofcommon. 

Unlkill’d in fchemes by planets to fordhow, 

Like canting rafeals, how the wars will go. Dryden s Juven. 
Canta'liver. See Cantiliver. 

CANTATA n.f [Ital.] A fong. 

Canta'tion. n.f [from canto, Lat.] The aa of finging. 
Ca'nter. n.f. [from cant.] A term of reproach for hypocrites, 
who talk formally of religion, without obeying it. 
Canterbury bells. See Belflower. 

Canterbury gallop. [In horfemanftiip.] The hard gallop of 
an ambling horfe, commonly called a canter ; and probably de- 
rived from the monks riding to Canterbury on cafy ambling 
horfes. 

CANTHA' RIDES, n.f. [Latin.] Spanifh flies; ufed to raife 
blifters. 

The flics, cantharidcs, are bred of a worm, or caterpillar, but 
peculiar to certain fruit trees ; as are the fig tree, thepinetree, 
and the wild brier; all which bear fweet fruit, and fruit that 
hath a kind of fecret biting or (harpnefs : for the fig hath a 
milk in it, that is fweet and corrofive; the pine apple hath a 
kernel that is ftrong and abfteriive. Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 

CA'NTHUS. n.f. [Latin.] The corner of the eye. The in- 
ternal is called the greater, and the external die leller canthus. 

Quincy. 

A gentlewoman was feized with an inflammation and tu- 
mour in the great canthus, or angle of her eye. Wifeman. 
Ca'nticle. n.f. [from canto, Lat.] A fong; ufed generally for 
a fong in fcripturc. 

This right of eftate, in fome nations, is yet more fignificantly 
expreffed by Mofes in his canticles, in the perfon of God to the 
Jews. Bacons Holy War. 

Canti'livers. n.f. Pieces of wood framed into the front or 
other fides of an houfe, to fuftain the molding and eaves over 
it. Morons Mechanical Exercifes. 

CA N I LK. n.f. [kant, Dutch, acorner; efchantillon , Fr. apiece.] 
A piece with corners. Skinner. 

See how this river comes, me cranlding in. 

And cuts me from the belt of all my land, 

A huge halfmoon, a monftrous cantle out. Shakefp. H. IV. 
ToCa'ntle. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut in pieces. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take. 

That mull be cantled, and the judge go fnack. Dryden' s Juv. 
Cantlet. n.f. [from cantle.] Apiece; a fragment. 

Raging with high difdain, repeats his blows; 

Nor fhield, nor armour can their force oppofe ; 

Huge cantlets of his buckler ftrew the ground. 

And no defence in his bor’d arms is found. Dryden. 

CA’NTO. n. f. [Ital.] A book, or fcction of a poem. 

Why, what would you do ?— 

— Make a willow cabbin at your gate. 

And call upon my foul within the houfe ; 

r CaM ° S ° f contcmncd Iovc - Shakefp. Tw. Night. 

V.A NT ON. n.f. [from *«>$©-, the corner of the eye ; and hence 
came the cantons of the Switzers. It is the reward of a 
given to an earl. Peacham.] 

J. A fmall parcel or divifion of land. 

Only that little canton of land, called the Englifti pale, con- 
taining four (mall (hires, did maintain a bordering war with the 


prince 


It would certainly be for the good of mankind, 
the mighty empires and monarchies of the world [cantoned out 
into petty ftates and principalities. Addifon on Italy. 

The late king of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his 
territories cantoned out into parcels by other princes, during his 
own life, and without his confent, rather chofe to bequeath the 
monarchy entire to a younger fon of France. . _ } vt J * 

They canton out to themfclves a little province in the mtel- 
le&ual world, where they fancy the light ftiines, and al thcrelt 
is in darknefs. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Ca'ntonize. v. a. [from canton.] To parcel out lntoimall 

divifions. , - c .. 

Thus was all Ireland cantontzed among ten perfons ot tne 
Englifti nation. . Davies on Ireland. 

The whole foreft was in a manner cantontzed amongft a very 
few in number, of whom fome had regal right. _ Hcrwel. 
Ca'ntRED. n.f The fame in Wales as an hundred in England. 
For cantre, in the Britifh language, fignifieth an hundred. Cow el. 

The king regrants to him all that province, refervingcnly the 
city of Dublin^ and the cantreds next adjoining, with the ma- 
ritime towns. Davies on Ireland. 

CA'NVASS. n.f [canevas, Fr. cannabis, Lat. hemp.] A kind of 
cloth woven for feveral ufes, as fails, painting cloths, tents. 

The matter commanded forthwith to fet on all the canvafs 
they could, and fly homeward. Sidney. 

And eke the pens that did his pinions bind. 

Were like main yards with flying canvafs lin’d. Fairy Qj b. i. 

Their canvafs caftles up they quickly rear, 

And build a city in an hour’s fpace. Fairfax , b. ii. 

Where-e’er thy navy fpreads her canvafs wings, 

Homage to thee, and peace to all fhe brings. Waller* 

With fuch kind paftion haftes the prince to fight. 

And fpreads his flying canvafs to the Sound ; 

Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright ; 

Now abfent, every little noife can wound. Dryden > 

Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride. 

The foremoft of thy art, haft vy’d 
With nature in a generous ftrife. 

And touch’d the canvafs into life. Addifon . 

To Ca'nvass. v.a. [Skinner derives it from canr.alaffer, Fr. to 
beat hemp ; which being a very laborious employment, it is 
ufed tofignify, to fearch diligently into.] 

1. Tofift; to examine. 

I have made careful fearch on all hands, and canvajfed the 
matter with all poffible diligence. Woodward. 

2. To debate ; to controvert. 

The curs difeovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, 
and laid their heads together how to come at it : they carrvajfei 
the matter one way and t’other, and concluded, that the way to 
get it, was to drink their way to it. L'EJlrange. 

To Ca'nvass. v. n. To follicite. 

This crime of canvaffmg , or folliciting for church prefer- 
ment, is, by the canon law, called fimony. Ayliffe' s Parergon. 
Ca'ny. adj. [from raw.] 

1. Full of canes. 

2. Confifting of canes. 

But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive. 

With fails and wind, their cany wagons light. Parad. Lofl . 
Ca'nzonet. n.f. [canzonet ta, Ital.] A little fong. 

Vecchi was moft pleafing of all others, for his conceit and 
variety, as well his madrigals as canzonets. Peacham. 

CAP. n.f [cap, Welch; caeppc, Sax. cappe, Germ, cappe, Fr. 
cappa, Ital. capa. Span, kappe , Dan. and Dutch ; caput, a head, 
Latin.] 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worlhip did befpeak. — 

Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 

A velvet difti. Shakefp. Taming the Shrew. 

I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune.— 

— Thou haft ferv’d me with much faith. 

Firft, lolling, floth in woollen cap , 

Taking her after-dinner nap. 

The cap, the whip, the mafeuline attire. 

For which they roughen to the fenfe. Thom/in's Autumn. 

2. The enfign of the cardinalate. 

Henry the fifth did fometimes prophefy, 

If once he came to be a cardinal. 

He’d make his cap coequal with the crown. 

3. The topmoft ; the higheft. 

Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 

4. A reverence made by uncovering the head. 


Shakefp, 

Swift. 


Shakefp. H. VI. 
Shakefp, Timon, 





CAP 

They more and lefs, came in with cap and knee 

^!niiW?h ,n bor ° U f hs ’ citits » vUla g<*- Sbakefp. Henry IV. 
ohould .he want of a cap or a crinne fo mortally ,i;r ^ e 

h.m, as we find afterwards it did g } 

5 - A veflel made like a cap. tftrangc. 

It is obferved, that a barrel or cap, whofe cavity will contain 

6 12* p!t “ ° f “ “ •« -S; 

0f *• rCE,,,i: ‘ c “ r!cd •*«« <h= 

I o C ap. c-. a . [from the noun.] 

J * I o cover on the top. 

The bones next the joint are capped with afmooth cartilam 
>. both t0 nren ^ h a " d — ^ 

to^Tne^tS 

=£=$ - 
^Vhere Hcnderfon, and th’ other maffes. 

Sure it is’a pitiful prSnc^oTnge^uUy that can be^' k™' 

n “ d of a T?" h ‘“'v f r m ^ •“ 

There is an author ofour S> wb„ m 7 wSlte felt 
before hc^enturcs at capping charaders. Attcrbury. 



Shakcfp. 


Cap a p'c. 1 , % ,, ^ ^ mte 

Ca p r? />/Y\ S w « pit* Fr.J From head to foot ; all over. 

A figure like your father. 

Arm d at all points exactly, cap a p' ( 

Appears before them, and, with folemn march, 

G‘)cs flovv and (lately by them. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

There for the two contending knights he fent, 7 
Arm a cap a pie, with rev’rcncelow they bent ; 

He fmil d on both. A . , r ,, 

. „ Drydcn s Fables. 

A woodlcufe, 

v J hat folds up itfelf in itfelf for a houfe. 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 

Jnclos d cap a pi in a (Irong coat of mail. Swift 

Cap-paper. A fort of coa.fe brownifl, paper. 7 

'■ mtS&lSSPlZSZ* I “'’ rOUSh “’"J T 

Cal ’“ i, > ri ,h ' 

CAPABLE, adj. [ capable , Fr.] 

1. Fiuiued with powers equal to any particular thing. 

to (ay, that the more capable, or the better deferver, hath 
fuch light to govern, as he may compulforily bring under the 
lefs worthy, is idle. , ° _g 

\Vhen we confider fo much of that fpace, as is equal to, or 
caparle to receive a body of any affiened dimenfions. Locke. 

W hen you hear any perfon give his judgment, confider with 
youriclt whether lie boa capable Watts 

2. Intelligent; able to underftand. 

Look you, how pale he glares ; 

^ r . m and cau,c conjoined, preaching to floncs. 

Would make them capable. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

3. Capacious ; able to receive or underfland. 

I am much bound to God, that he hath endued you with one 
capable of the bed: mftrudlions. n 

4. Sufceptible. W ' 

^ The foul, immortal fubftnnce, to remain, 

Confcious of joy, and capable of pain. Prior. 

5. Qualified for; without any natural impediment. 

7 b< ?. rc ' s 110 n ] an believes the goodnefs of God, but mud 
be inclined to think, that he hath made fome things for as long 
a duration as they arc capable of. Tillotfon. 

6. Qualified for ; without legal impediment. 

Of my land. 

Loyal and natural boy ! I’ll work the means 
1 o make thee capable. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

7. It has the particle of before a noun. 

What fecret fprings their eager paffions move. 

How capable of death for injur d love. B cycled s Virgil. 

8. Hollow. This fenfe is not now in ufe. 

I>can but upon a rufli. 

The cicatrice, and capable impreflure. 

Thy palm fome moments keeps. Sbaiefp. As you like it. 

I iV O /l 1 i*i] 1 r 


, v P ;um Iome moments keeps. Sbakefp. As you like it. .He was cloathed in a robe of fine black cloth, with w 

Capableness. n. f [from capable. ] 7 he quality or date of fleeves and cape. Bai 

5 k , now!cci S e 5 underftanding ; power of mind. CA'PER. n.f. [from caper, Latin, a goat.] A leap; a jump; 
wUAClUUb. adj. [capax, Lat.j skip. 

I. W idc ; large ; able to hold much. We that are true lovers, run intofirangc capers-, but as 

Ucncath til UlCtlfinilf WCPninor r\f f hnTp rlroine ic mnrt-il in notx m L, I- ^ 1 1 I.... ... 1 ' C.. 1 1 .. 


CAP 

C apa'ciouske^s it r 

mg or receiving ; largcnef™ ™P““ uUS -] 1 he power of hold, 

be reduced, and fo found out. ^ WUS ' U ° f 8,1 ° tb " r . bodi « may 

r,tssr^ 

Jit ‘"* n,ai ° n « b ' Mme tWc 

1 hefe fort of men were fvconharts nn!.. j ^ r yden. 

Capa'cjtv. n.f [capacite, Fr.] Tatltr > J6. 

1. I he power of holding or containing any thin. 

Had our palace the capacity 

1 ° Can T J‘ s h ° ft » we would all fup together. 

. Notwithftanding thy capacity 
Recciveth as the fea, nought enters there, 

Of what validity and pitch foe’er, 
t>ut tails into abatement and low nrirp 9/.,/, a <r 

ma%TcXd^| ^ ^^^1^ 

2. 1 he force or powei of the mind Ltckc ‘ 

,0 .0 

"“ ,ve ,hc ^ ' hi "s **« ! 

t J':>r ick 5 0Cm , rcquircs th c accomplifhmcnt of fonfecx- 

3. Power ; ability. ^ ^ Did ‘^,on. 

Since the world's wide frame does not include 
A cauie with fuch capacities endu’d, 

4 . Ro°m' °' er mU ' 1 Prfj '- SU ^ 

I here remained, in the capacity of the exhaufted cylinder, 
ore of httle rooms, or (paces, empty or devoid of ai, Boyle. 

5. State ; condition ; characfer. ^ 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from the head of a 
triumphant rebellion, to their old condition of mafons, fmiths, 
and carpenters; that, in this capacity , they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had ruined and defaced. South 
You defire my thoughts as a friend, and not as a member of 

C 4 PaT^Ut 7 c 'r thC ramC ^ b ° th C °P acltieS - Swift. 
CAPAKJbUN. n.f [caparazan, a great cloke. Span.] Ahorfc- 

cloth, or a iort ol cover for a horfe, which is fpread over his 
furniture. V\, n-« 

J llting furniture, emblazon’d (hiclds, 

Imprefles quaint, caparijons, and (feeds, 

Lales, and tin/cl trappings, gorgeous knights. 

At joult, and tournament. " " Paradfc Lofl, b. ix. /. 3 1. 

Some wore a bread plate, and a light juppoh ; 

Their horfes cloath’d with rich caparifen. ‘ Drydeifs Fab. 
To Capa'rison. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To drefs in caparifons. 

At his command. 

The deeds, eaparifon’d with purple, dand ; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. D’ydcn. 
To drefs pompoufly ; in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Don t you think, though lam capterifoned like a man, I have 
a doublet and hofe in my difpofition l Shakcfp. As you like it. 
Cape. n.f. [cape, Fr.] 

1 . Hcadbnd ; promontory. • 

What from the cape can you difeern at fea ? — 

— Nothing at all ; it is a high wrought flood. Sbakefp. Gib. 
The parting fun, 

Beyond the earth’s green cape, and verdant ifles, 

Hcfperean fets ; my fignal to depart. Farad. Lofl, b. viii. 
The Romans made war upon the Tarentines, and obliged 
them by treaty not to fail beyond the cape. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

2. I he neck-piece of a cloke. 

.He W2s cloathed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide 

fleeves and cape. Bacon. 

a 


1. 


2 . 


V idc ; large ; able to hold much. 

Beneath th inceflant weeping of thofe drains, 

I fee the rocky Siphons Ifrctch’d immenfe, 

'The mighty refervoirsof harden’d chalk. 

Or ffiff compacted clay, capacious found. Vbcmfons Autumn. 
. Extcnfive ; equal to much knowledge, or great defign. 

1 here are fome perfons of a good genius, and a capacious 
mind, who write and fpeak very obfeurely. IVatts. 


>»c uiai aie rrue lovers, run into K range capers ; Dut 
mortal in nature, fo is all nature in love mortal in folly. 

Sbakefp. As you like 


all 



CAP 

animal ferment in tafte and virtue, as mangoes, olives, and ca- 

F/oyer on the Humours. 
P crs- . J 

Ca'peIi bush. n.f. [capparts, Lat.] 

Its flower coiilifts oi four leaves, which are expanded in form 
of a rofe ; the fruit is flefliy, and (haped like a pear ; in which 
are contained many roundifli feeds. This plant grows in the 
South of France, in Spain and in Italy, upon old walls an 
buildings; and the buds of the flowers, befote they are open, 
are pickled for eating. Miller. 

To Ca'pf.r. v. >1. [from the noun.] 

1 . To dance frolickfomcly. 

The truth is, I am only old in judgment; and he that will 
caper with me for a thouf.uid marks, let him lend me the mo- 
ney, and have at him. Sbakefp. Henry IV.p. ii. 

2. 'To (kip for merriment. 

Our matter 

Cap'ring to eye her. Sbakefp. Tembejl. 

His nimble hand’s inttimtt then taught each firing 
A cap’ring cheerfulnefs, and made them fing 
To their own dance. Crajhaw. 

The family tript it about, and caper'd, like hailftones bound- 
ing from a marble floor. Arbutbnot' s 'John Bull. 

3. To dance ; fpoken in contempt. 

'The ftage would need no force, nor fong, nor dance, 

Nor capering monfieur from active France. Rowe. 

Ca'perer. n.f. [from caper.] A dancer; in contempt. 

'The tumbler’s gambols fome delight afford ; 

No lefs the nimble caterer on the cord : 

But thefe are ttill infipid (luff to thee, 

Coop’d in a (hip, and tofs’d upon the fea. Dryden s Juv. 

CAPIAS, n.f. [Lat.] A writ of two forts, one before judgment, 
called capias ad rejpondendum, in an action perfonal, if the fhe- 
rittj upon the firft writ of dittrefs, return that he has no etteits 
in his jurifdiction. The other is a writ of execution after judg- 
ment. Cowcl. 

Capilla'ceous. adj. The fame with capillary. 

Ca pi'll am en’t. n.f. [capillamentum, Lat.j 'Thofe fmall threads 
or hairs which grow up in the middle of a flower, and adorned 
with little herbs at the top, arc called capillaments. Quincy. 

Ca'fillary. adj. [from capillus, hair, Lat.] 

1. Refcmbling hairs ; fmall; minute; applied to plants. 

Capillary, or capillaccous plants, are fuch as have no main 
fialk or ftem, but grow to the ground, as hairs on the head ; 
and which bear their feeds in little tufts or protuberances on 
the backfide of their leaves. Quincy. 

Our common hyfibp is not the lead of vegetables, nor ob- 
ferved to grow upon walls ; but rather, as Lemnius well con- 
ccivcth, fome kind of capillaries, which are very fmall plants, 
nnd only grow upon walls and ttony places. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 

2. Applied to velfels of the body. Small; "as the ramifications of 

the arteries. Quincy. 

Ten capillary arteries in fome parts of the body, as in the 
brain, arc not equal to one hair ; and the fmalleft lymphatick 
vefiels arc an hundred times fmaller than the fmalleft capillary 
artc ty- Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Capii.la'tion. n.f. [from capillus, Lat.] A veflel like a hair ; 
afmall ramification of veflels. 

Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, or obfeurer 
tapillations , but in a veficie. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. 

CAT I TAL. adj. [capitalis, Lat.] 

1 . Relating to the head. 

Needs mutt the ferpent now his capital bruife 
Expca with mortal pain. Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 38? 

2. Criminal in the liighcft degree, fo as to touch life. 0 * 

Edmund, I arrett thee 

On capital Won. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

Several cafes deferve greater pumfhment than many crimes 
that are capital among us. 1 o r . 

3. That which attests life. W ' d * 

In capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is in queftion 
the evidence ought to be clear ; much more in a judgment up- 
on a war, which is capital to thoufands. d ‘ 

4. Chief; principal. ' 

I will, out of that infinite number, reckon but fome that are 
molt capital, and commonly occurrent both in the life and con- 
ditions of private men. Spcnfcr on Ireland. 

f I ° f ra rr n . t C Ieaft points, iscrrour; fo the capital 
enemies thereof God hateth, as his deadly foes, aliens, and 
Without repentance, children of cndlcfs perdition. Hooker 
I hey arc employed by me, and do, in thcmfclvcs, tend to 

5. cw£ metropolitan*! ” "'‘S 10 "' 

p This had been 

1 erhaps thy capital feat, from whence had fpread 
All generations ; and had hither come, 
h rom all the ends of th’ earth, to celebrate 


CAP 

Tlie fiift whereof is written in capital !ctters,wit!:out chapters 
orverfes. ' Grew' s Cojmologta Sacra. 

j. Capital Stock. The principal or original ftock ot a trading 
company. 

Ca'pital. n.f. [from the adje&ive.] 

1. 1 he upper part of a pillar. . _ 

You fee the volute of the Ioniek, the foliage of the Corin- 
thian, and the uovali of thft Dorick, mixed, without any regu- 
larity, on the fame capital. Addifon bn Italy. 

2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 

Ca 'pit AlLy. adv. [from capital.] In a capital m: nner. 

Capita'tion. n.f. [from caput, the head, Lat.j Numeration 
by heads. 

He frittered alfo for not performing the commandment of 
God, concerning capitation ; that, when the people were num- 
bered, for every head they (hould pay unto God a fhekd. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. I r. 

CA’PITE. n.f. [from caput, capitis, Lat.] 

A tenure which holoeth immediately of the king, as of his 


A 

crown, 


•••V J W ' . 

be it by knight’s ferv ice or focage, and not as of any 
honour, cattle, or manour . and therefore it is otherwife called 
a tenure, that holdeth merely of the king; bccaufe, as the 
crown is a corporation and feigniory in giofs, as the common 
lawyers term it, fo the king that pofiefleth the crown, is, in ac- 
count of law, perpetually king, and never in his minority, nor 
ever dieth. Ccwel. 

Capitular, n.f [from’ capitulum , Lat. an ecclefiaftica! chap- 
ter.] 

t . A body of the ftatuteS of a chapter. 

That this pra&ice continued to the time of Charlemnin, ap- 
pears by a conftitution in his capitular. I ay lor. 

2, A member of a chapter. 

Canonifts do agree, that the chapter makes decrees and fla- 
tutes, which (hall bind the chapter itfelf, and all its members or 
capitulars. Ayliffes Par ergon. 

To CAPI'TULATE. v. n. [from capitulum, Lat.] 

1. To draw up any tiling in heads or articles. 

Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbifliop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 

Capitulate againft us, and arc up. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. i,' 

2. To yield, or furrendcr up, on certain fiipulations. 

The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves (hould 
offer to capitulate with him as enemies. Hayward. 

I ttill purfued, and, about two o’ clock this afternoon, (he 
thought fit to capitulate. Spcflatcr, N° 566. 

Capitula'tion. n.f. [from capitulate.^ Stipulation; terms; 
conditions. 

It was not a complete conqilcft, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations , agreed between die conquerour and die 
conquered ; wherein, ufually, the yielding party lccurcd to 
thcmfclvcs their law and religion. Hale. 

Capi'vi tree. n.f. [ copaiba , Lat.] 

L hath a flower confifting of five leaves, whLh expand in 
form of a rofe ; the pointal is fixed in the centre of the flower, 
which afterwards becomes a pod, containing one or two feeds, 
which are furrounded with a pulp of a yellow colour. This 
tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in the province of An- 
tiochi, ^in the Span ifh 1 Weft Indies, about ren days journey 
from Carthagena. 1 here are great numbers of thefe trees in 
the woods about this village, which grow to the height of fixty 
icet ; fome of them do not yield any of the balfam ; thofe that 
do, arc diftinguilhed by a ridge, which runs along their trunks. 
I hefe trees are wounded in their centre, and they apply veflels 
to the wounded part, to receive the balfam, which will all (low 
out in a (hort time. One of thefe trees will yield five or fit 
gallons of balfam. ' 

Ca'pon. n.f. [capo, Lat.] A caftrated cock. 

In good roaft beef my landlord flicks his knife ; 

C -!P()NnTfJp ddiojhtshis dainty wife. Gay’s PafloraL 
C.iPONNILRE. n.J [I« r . a term in fortification.] A covered 
odgment, of about four or five teet broad, encompafled with a 
httle parapet of about two feet high, ferving to fupport planks 
laden with earth. This lodgment contains fifteen or twenty 
foldicrs, and is ufually placed at the extremity of the counter- 

the^fire Vlng cmbrafurcs madc in them, through which 
CAPUT, n.f. [French.] Is when one party wins all the tricks of 

cards at the game o? picquct. cinocsot 

To Ca po't t,. „ [f rom the noun-] When Qnc has 

antagonitt. b ^ “ P ‘ CqUet ’ hC ^ faid £ ° hav ^^his 

CaW» H ‘ ”'J-S ca P uee ’ French J A monk’s hood'. Biel 
-a pper. n.f. [from cap.) One who makes or fells raps 
Capre olate. adj. [from enpreolusy a tendril of a vine,’ J at 1 
Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the "round hJ 
means of their teMrils, as gourds, melons, and cuc^mbm’ are 

CAPRTCe" Tn fTT F ‘T‘ • 
r /pi t ruin 1 / \- ca P r,ce y Fr - capricbo. Span.] Freak • 

It is a pleafant fpeSlet! 

a.W well managed experiment. GlanvilL') Scetfis, pJ 
4 A Hcav’tyy 
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Heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole ; 

That counterworks each folly and caprice , 

That difuppoints th’ effect of ev’ry vice. Pope. 

If there be a fingle fpot more barren, or more diftant from 
the church, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice 
or pique of the biihop, to build, under pain of fequellration. 

Swift. 

Their paffions move in lower fpheres, 

XVher e’er caprice or folly (leers. Swift. 

All the various machines and utcnfds would now and then 
play odd pranks and caprices , quite contrary to their proper 
itructures, and dc-fign of the artificers. Bentley. 

Capri'cious. aelj. [capricieux, Fr.J Whimfical ; fanciful , hu- 
mourfome. 

Capri'ciously. adv. [from capricious.] WhimficaUy; in a 
manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

Capri'ciousness. n. f. [from capricious.] The quality of be- 
ing led by caprice, humour, whimficalnefs. 

A fubjccl ought to fuppofe, that there are reafons, although 
he be not apprifed of them ; otherwife he mull tax his prince 
of capriciouj'ncfs , inconftancy, or ill defign. Swift. 

Ca'pricorn. n.f [capricorntu, Lat.] One of the figns of the 
zodiuck; the winter folftice. 

Let the longed night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the 
day confequently mull be of nine. Notes to Creech's Manilius. 

CAPRIO'LE. n. f. [French. In horfcmanlhip.] Capriotes are 
leaps frwa a firma , or fuch as a horfe makes in one and the 
fame place, without advancing forwards, and in fuch a manner, 
that when he is in the air, and height of his leap, he yerksor 
llrikes out with his hinder legs, even and near. A capriole 
the moll difficult of all the high manage, or raifed airs. It 
different from the croupade in this, that the horfe does not Ihow 
his fhoes ; and from a bulotade , in that he docs not yerk out in 
a balotadc. Farrier’s DHL 

Capstan, n.f. [corruptly called capfern ; cab ft an, Fr.] A cy- 
linder, with levers to wind up any great weight, particularly 
to raife the anchors. 

The weighing of anchors by the cap flan, is alfo new. 

Raleigh's EJays. 

No more behold thee turn my watch’s key. 

As feamen at a cap fan anchors weigh. Swift. 

Ca'psular. I a dj. [capfula, Lat.] Hollow like a chell. 

It afeendeth not directly unto the throat, but afeending firfl 
into a capfulary reception of the bread-bone, it afeendeth again 
into the neck. Brown's V ulgar Errours. 

Ca'psulate. 1 [capfula, Lat.] Inclofed, or in a box. 

Ca'psulated. S j l 

Seeds, fuch as arc corrupted and flale, will fwim ; and this 
agreeth unto the feeds of plants locked up and capfulated in their 
husks. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. vi. 

The heart lies immured, or capfulated , in a cartilage, which 
includes .the heart, as the skull doth the brain. 

C ATTAIN, n.f. [capitain, Fr.] 

A chief commander. 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains , Macbeth and Banquo ? 

The commander ot a company in a regiment. 

A captain ! thefe villains will make the name of captain as 
odious as the word occupy ; therefore captains had need look to 

Shakcfp. Henry IV . p. ii. 

The grim captain , in a furly tone. 

Cries out, pack up, ye rafeals, and be gone. Dryden. 

The chief commander of a fhip. _ 

The Rhodian captain , relying on his knowledge, and the 
lightnefs of his veil'd, puffed, in open day, through aU the 
guards. Arbuthnot on Loins. 

. it was anciently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel capitain _ 

Sought with his rafeal routs t’ inclofe them round. Fairy 
. Captain General. The general or commander in chief of an 

6. ^Captain Lieutenant. The commanding officer of the colonel's 
troop or company, in every regiment. He commands as 
youngeft captain. 

Ca'ptainr v. n.f. [from captain.} The power over a certain 

diftridt ; the chieftainlhip. . . r 

There Ihould be no rewards taken for captamnes of counties, 

nor no lharcs of bilhopricks for nominating of b.lbops 

Spenfer on Ireland . 

Ca'ptainship. n.f. [from captain.'] 

1. The rank, quality, or poll of a captain. , 

The lieutenant of the-colonel’s company might well pretend 
to the next vacant captainjhip in the fame regiment. 6 J, ‘- 

2. The condition or poll of a chief commander. 

Therefore lo pleafe thee to return with us. 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainjhip. Shakefp. T, mm. 

3. The chieftainlhip of a clan, or government of a certain dil- 

U1 To diminilh the Irilh lords, he did abolilh their pretended 


Derha/n . 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


CAP 

Captation, n.f [from eapto , Lat.] The pracT.ee of catch- 
ing favour or applaufc ; courtlhip ; flattery. 

l am content my heart Ihould be difeovered, without any of 
thofe drefies, or popular captations , which lbme men ufe in thei- 
fpeeches. K; ^ 

Ca ption. n.f. [from capie, Lat. to take.] The acl of taking 
any perfon by a judicial procefs. • 

CAT IIOUS. adj. [ captieux , Fr. captiofus, Lat.] 

1. Given to cavils ; eager to object. 

If he fhew a forwardnefs to be rcafoning about things, take 
care, that nobody check this inclination, or millcad it by cap- 
tious or fallacious ways of talking with him. 
lalidious ; enfnaring. 

She taught him likewife how to avoid fundry captious and 
^ tempting aueftions, which were like to be asked of him. Bacon. 
Captiously adv. [from captious.] In a captious manner ; 
with an inclination to object. 

Ufe your words as captioufly as you can, in your arguin^ on 
one fide, and apply diftindtions on the other. Loch- 

Ca'ptiousness. n.f [from captious.] Inclination to find fault ■ 
inclination to objedl ; peevifhnefs 

Captioufnefs is a fault oppefite to civility ; it often produces 
milbecoming and provoking expreffions and carriage. Locke. 
To Ca'ptivate. v. a. [captivir, Fr. captivo, Lat.] 

1. To take prifoner ; to bring into bondage. 

How ill befeeming is it in thy fex. 

To triumph like an Amazonian trull. 

Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates ? Shakefp. H. VI. 

That haft by tyranny thefe many years 
Wafted our country, flain our citizens. 

And fent our fons and hulbands captivate. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
He deferves to be a Have, that is content to have the ratio- 
nal fovereignty of his foul, and the liberty of his will, fo capti- 
vated. K. Charles. 

They ftand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, that would cap- 
tivate or difturb them. Locke. 

2 . To charm ; to overpower with excellence ; to fubdue. 

Wifdom enters the laft, and fo captivates him with her ap- 
pearance, that he gives himfelf up to her. Addifon. Guardian. 
To enflave ; with to. 

They lay a trap for themfelvcs, and captivate their under- 
ftandings to miftakc, fallehood and errour. Locke. 

Captiva'tion. n.f. [from captivate.] The acl of taking one 
captive. 

CATTIVE. n.f. [ captif , Fr. captivus, Lat.] 

1. One taken in war; a prifoner to an enemy. 

You have the captives. 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife. Sbak. K.Lear. 
This is no ocher than that forced refpedt a captive pays to 
his conquerour, a Have to his lord. Rogers. 

Free from fhamc 

Thy captives : I enfure the penal claim. Pope's Odyjfey. 
It is ufed with to before the captor. 

If thou fay Antony lives, ’tis well. 

Or friends with Caefar, or not captive to him. Shakefp. 

My mother, who the royal feeptre fvvay’d, 

Was captive to the cruel vidtor made. Dryden. 

One charmed, or enfnared by beauty or excellence. 

My woman’s heart 
Grofsly grew captive to his honey words. Shak. Richard III. 
Ca'ptive. adj. [captivus. Lit.] Made prifoner in war; kept 
in bondage or confinement. 

But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppofe. 

And with nine circling ftreams the captive fouls inclofe. 

Dryden , Mil. vi. 

To Ca'ptive. v. a. [from the noun. It was ufed formerly 
with the accent on the laft fyllable, but now it is on the firfl- J 
• To take prifoner ; to bring into a condition of fervitude. 

But being all defeated fave a few, . .. 

Rather than fly, or be captiv'd , herfelf fhc flew. Fairy fj b.n. 

Oft leaveft them to hoftile fword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcafles 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elfe captiv'd. Milton s Agomfl. 

What further fear of danger can there be r 
Beauty, which captives all things, fets me free. Dryden. 

Still lay the god : the nymph farpriz’d, 

Yet, miftrefs of herfelf, devis’d. 

How Ihe the vagrant might inthral, . 

And captive him, who captives all- rrtor. 

Capti'vity. ti. f. [captivitc^ fr. captivitos^ 

Subjection by the fate of war; bondage; fervitude to ene- 


mies. 


and ufurped captainjhips. 


Davies on Ireland. 


This is the ferjeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy foldier, fought 
’Gainll my captivity. j A "'<? Lcar ' 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The fpace of feventy years ; then brings them back ; 
Rememb’ring mercy. Paradsfe L0J1 , . xn. • 344 

The name of Ormond will be more celebrated >» hisr«, n 
vity, than in his greateft triumphs. Dryden s Fab. Dcdn 

2 - “ fS .“Sum .nd M by authority, at it w« 
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• ,tn abtivity to the obedience of Chrift. Decay of Pie y. 

U ' When love’s well timed, ’tis not a fault to love 
The llrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wile, 

Si£ in t&M captivity together 
Ca'p tor. »■ f [from capio, to take, Lat.J He that takes a pn 

foiicr, or a prize. 

Ca'pture. n.f. [capture, Fr. captura , Uat.J 
, The acl or pradlice of taking any thing. 

'I he great fagacity, and many artihees ufed by birds, in the 
inveftigation and capture of their prey. Derham s Phyf 1 hcol. 
n T he thin" taken ; a prize. 

Capu'chedT adj. [from capuce, Fr. a hood.] Covered over as 

^ They are differently cucullated and capuched upon the head 
and back, and, in the cicada, die eyes are more prominent. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 111. 
Capuchi'n. n.f A female garment, confilting of a cloak and 
hood, made in imitation of the drefs ot capuchin monks; 
whence its name is derived. 

Cat. Char, in the names of places, feem to have relation to the 
Britilh caer, a city. Gibfon's Camden. 

Car. n.f [car, Welch ; karre, Dut. epaer, Sax. coitus, Lat.J 

1 . A fmall carriage of burden, ufually drawn by one horfe or two. 

When a lady comes in a coach to our (hops, it mull be fol- 
lowed by a car loaded with Mr. Wood’s money. Swift. 

2. In poetical language, a chariot ; a chariot of w-ar, or triumph. 

Henry is dead, and never lhall revive ; 

Upon a wooden coffin wc attend. 

And death’s dilhonourablc vidlory. 

We with our ftately prefence glorify. 

Like captives bound to a triumphant car. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 

Wilt thou afpirc to guide the heav’nly car. 

And with thy daring folly burn the world. 

And the gilded car of day. 

His glowing axle doth allay 
In the fteep Atlantick ftream. 

See, where he comes, the darling of the war ! 

See millions crouding round the gilded car ! 

3. The Charles’s wain, or Bear ; a conftellation. 

Ev’ry fixt and ev’ry wand’ring liar. 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. Dryden. 

Ca'rabine. J n.f. [ carabine , Fr.] A fmall fort of fire-arm, 
Ca'rbine. J Ihorter than a fufil, and carrying a ball of twenty- 
four in the pound, hung by the light horfe at a belt over the 
left Ihoulder. It is a kind of medium between the piftol and 
the musket, having its barrel two foot and a half long. 
Caraeini'er. n.f. [from carabine.] A fort of light horfe car- 
rying longer carabines than the reft, and ufed fymetimes on 
foot. Chambers. 

Ca'rack. n.f. [caraca, Spanilh.] A large fhip of burden ; the 
fame with thofe which are now called galleons. 

In which river, the greateft carack of Portugal may ride a- 
float ten miles within the forts. Raleigh. 

The bigger whale like fome huge carack lay. 

Which wanteth fea-room with her foes to play. Waller. 
Ca'racole. n.f. [caracole, Fr. from caracal. Span, a fnail.] An 
oblique tread, traced out in femi-rounds, changing from one 
hand to another, without obferving a regular ground. 

When thehorfe advance to charge in battle, they ride fome- 
times in caracoles , to amufe the enemy, and put them in doubt, 
whedicr they are about to charge them in the front or in the 
flank. Farrier's Difd. 

Fo Ca'racole. v.n. [from the noun.] To move in caracoles. 

Ca'ract. V"f' ^ carat ' Fr ‘] 

1. A weight of four grains, with which diamonds are weighed. 

2. A manner of expreffing the finenefs of gold. 

A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into twenty-four 
equal parts, called caraSts, and each caraci into four grains ; 
by this weight is diftinguilhed the different finenefs of their 
gold ; for, if to the fineft of gold be put two car aft s of alloy, 
' k ot li making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty-four caradls, 
then this gold is faid to be twenty-two car alts fine. Cocker. 

Thou bell of gold, art worft of gold ; 

r im 0 ’! 1 "’ lcfs fine in carat ' > is more Precious. Shakefp. H. IV. 
CARAVAN, n.f [caravan, ie, Fr. from the Arabick.'] A troop 
or body of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in the Eaft 
Set forth 

Their airy caravan, high over feas 
Hying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Paling their flight. Miltons Par Loft, h. vii. r. 428 

A , ? J° fc P h >J r°d the Blcffed Virgin Mother, had loft their 
n it holy Son, they fought him in the retinues of their kin- 

C aravaW ! C (arav ™c° { tHe GaUlxan Pilgrims. Taylor. 

^ Paftern connkrl l i fr ° m caravan ^ A houfc built in the 
. ■ 1 countries tor the reception of travellers. 

,„ rn ln f? w h,ch receive the caravans in Perfia, and the Eaf- 

untr lcs > arc ca ^ e< i by the name of caravanfarUs. 

Spectator, N 3 289. 


Shakefp. 


Milton. 

Prior. 
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The fpacious manfion, like a Turkilh caravaifary, enter- 
tains the vagabond with only bare lodging. , r £• ’ 

Ca'ravel. in f [caravela. Span.] Alight, round, old talhion- 
Ca'rvel. J ed fhip, with a fquare poop, formerly uied in 
Spain and Portugal. 

Ca'raway. n.f. [carui, Lat-X A plant. , 

This plant hath winged leaves, cut into fmall fegments, and 
placed oppolitc on the llalks having no footftalk ; the petals ot 
the flowers are bifid, and lhaped like a heart ; the iceds are 
long, (lender, fmooth, and furrowed. It is fometimes found 
wild in rich moift paftures, cfpecially in Holland and Lincoln- 
Ihire. The feeds are ufed in medicine, and likewife m the 

confectionary. <r * 

CARBONA'DO. n.f. [carbonnade, Fr. from carlo, a coal, Cat.j 
Meat cut crofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

If I come in his way willingly, let him make a carbonado ot 
me ' Shakefp. Henry IV ■ 

To Carbona'do. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut, or hack. 
Draw, you rogue, or i’ll fo carbonado 
Your lhanks. Shakefp. King Lear. 

CA'RBUNCLE. n.f. [carbunculus, Lat. a little coal.] 

1. A jewel Ihining in the dark, like alighted coal or candle* 

A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 

Were not fo rich a jewel. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

His head 

Creftcd aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 

With burnilh’d neck of verdant gold. Par. Loft, b. ix. 

It is commonly related, and believed, that a carbuncle does 
fhine in the dark like a burning coal ; from whence it hath its 
na me. Wilkins’s Mathematical Alagick. 

Carbuncle is a (lone of the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red 
colour. f ! codeword. 

2, Red fpots or pimples breaking out upon the face or body. 

It was a pellilcnt fever, but there followed no carbuncle, 
no purple or livid fpots, or the like, die mafs of the blood not 
being tainted. Bacons Henry VU. 

Red blifters, rifing on their paps, appear. 

And flaming carbuncles, and noifomc iwcat. Dryden. 

Ca'rbuncled. adj. [from carbuncle.] 

1. Set with carbuncles. 

He gave thee, friend. 

An armour all of gold ; it was a king’s. — 

— He has delerv’d it, were it carbuncled 

Like holy Phoebus’ car. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2 . Spotted ; deformed with carbuncles. 

Carbu'ncular. adj. [from carbuncle.] Belonging to a car- 
buncle ; red like a carbuncle. 

Carbuncula'tion. n.f. [carbunculatio, Lat.J The blafting 
of the young buds of trees or plants, either by exccffive heat 
or cxceffive cold. Harris. 

Ca'rcanet. n.f [car can, Fr.] A chain or collar of jewels. 

Say, that I linger’d with you at your (hop. 

To fee the making of her carcanet. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 

I have feen her belet and bedeckt all over with emeralds and 
pearls, and a carcanet about her neck. Hakewell on Providence. 
Ca'rcass. n.f. [ carquajfe , Fr.] 

1. A dead body of any animal. 

To blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcafs lhamc, 

Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy ip. I, ii. 

Where cattle paftur’d late, now fcattcr’d lies, 

With carcajfes and arms, th’ infanguin’d field, 

Deierted. Milton s Par. Eoft, b. xi. /. 654. 

If a man vifits his fick friend, in hope of legacy, he is a vul- 
ture, and only waits for the carcafs. Taylor. 

'I he fcaly nations of the fea profound. 

Like fhipwrcck’d carcajfes, are driv’n aground. Dryden. 

2 . Body ; in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Today how many would have given their honours, 

To’ve fav’d their carcajfes ? Shakefp. Cymbclin.c. 

He that finds himfelf in any di ft refs, either of carcafs or of 
fortune, Ihould deliberate upon the matter, before he prays for 
a change. L'Ejlrange. 

3. The decayed parts of any thing; the ruins; the remains. 

A rotten carcafs of a boat, not rigg’d. 

Nor tackle, fail, nor mail. Shakefp. Temp ft. 

4. The main parts, naked, without completion or ornament ; as 
the walls of a houfe. 

What could be thought a fufficient motive to have had an 
eternal carcafs of an univerfe. wherein the materials and pofi- 
tions of it were eternally laid together ? Hale’s Origin ofMank. 

5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb ufually oblong, confilting of a 
(hell or cafe, fometimes of iron, with holes, more commonly of 
a coarfe ftrong ftuft', pitched over, and girt with iron hoops, fill- 
ed with combuftibles, and thrown from a mortar. Harris. 

Ca'rcelage. n . f . [from career , Lat.] Prifon fee-. n;.V 
CARCINOMA, n.f. [from a crab.] A particular ukerj 

called a cancer, very difficult to cure. A difordcr likewife 
in die horny coat of the eye, is thus called by fome writers. 

Carcino'matous. adj. [from carcinoma.] Cancerous fit nT- 
mg to a cancer. 
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CARD. ». /. [carte, Fr. charia, Lat.] 

1 . A paper painted with figures, ufed in games of dunce or /kill. 

. A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide ! 

Yet I have fac'd it with a card of ten. 

. Shakcjp. Taming of the Shrew. 

There all is marr’d, there lies a cooling card. Shakefp. 
Soon as (he fpreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 
Dcfcend, and fit on each important card ; 

Firft, Arief perch’d upon amatadore. Pope 

2. I he paper on which the winds are marked under the man- 
ner’s needle. 

Upon his cards and compafs firms his eye. 

The maflers of his long experiment. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

The very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know, 

I’ th’ fhipman’s card. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

How abfolute the knave is ? we mud fpeak by' the card, or 
equivocation will undo us. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

On life’s vad ocean diverfely we (ail, 

Reafon the card, but paflion is the gale. Pope. 

3. [kaarde, Dutch.] 1 he inftrument with which wool is comb- 
ed, or comminuted, or laid over for (pinning. 

I o Card. v. a. [from the noun.] To comb, or comminute 
Wool with a piece of wood, thick fet with crooked wires. 

The while their wives do fit 

Bcfidc them, carding wool. May's Virgil’s Gecrgicks. 

Go, card and fpin. 

And leave the bufinefs of the war to men. Drydcn. 

To Card. v. n. To game; to play much at cards ; as, a card- 
ing wife. 

CARD A. MO' M L Af. n.f. [Latin.] A medicinal feed, of the 
aromatick kind, contained in pods, and brought from the Ead 
Indies. „ Chambers. 

Ca'rder. n.f [from card. ] 

1 . One that cards wool. 

The clothiers all have put off 

The fpinftcrs, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. One that plays much at cards. 

CaRdi'acal. jadj. [ita^Sia, the heart.] Cordial; having the 
Ca'rdiack. ) quality of invigorating. 

Ca'rdialgy. n.f. [from xufia, the heart, and oxy^-, pain.] 
The heart-bum ; a pain fuppofed to be felt in the heart, but 
more properly in the ftomach, which fometimes rifes all along 
from thence up to the cefophagus, occafioncd by tome acrimo- 
nious matter. Quincy. 

CA'RDINAL. adj. [ cardinal! s , Lat.] Principal ; chief. 

The divifions of the year in frequent ufc with aftronomers, 
according to the cardinal interfertions of the zodiack ; that is, 
the two equinortials, and both the folditial points. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b.v i. c. 3. 
His cardinal perfection was induftry. Clarendon. 

Ca'rdinal. n.f. One of the chief governours of the Romifli 
church, by whom the pope is defied out of their own number, 
which contains fix bifhops, fifty prieds, and fourteen deacons, 
who conditute the facred college, and are chofen by the pope. 

A cardinal is fo (tiled, becaufe fcrviceable to the apoftolick 
fee, as an axle or hinge on which the whole government of the 
church turns ; or as they have, from the pope’s grant, the hinge 
and government of all the affairs of the Romifh church. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon . 

You hold a fair affcmbly ; 

You are a churchman, or, I’ll tell you, cardinal, 

I (hould judge now unhappily. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Cardinal’s flower, n.f. [rapuntium, Lat.] 

The flower confids of one leaf, of an anomalous figure, 
hollowed like a pipe, channelled, and divided into many parts, 
in the (hape of a tongue, defended by a covering, which in- 
folds the pointal ; when the flowers decay, the flower-cup turns 
to a fruit, divided into three cells, full of final! feeds, which 
adhere to a placenta, divided into three parts. The fpcciesarc, 

1 Greater rampions, with a crimfon fpiked flower, commonly 
called thcfcarlct cardinal s flower. 2. The blue cardinal’ s flower . 
The firll fort is greatly prized for the beauty of its rich crim- 
fon flowers, exceeding all flowers in deepnefs. Miller. 

Ca'rdinal ate. ) n.f. [from cardinal.] The office and rank 
Ca'rdinalship. ) of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old friend of his was 
advanced to a eardinalate , went to congratulate his eminence 
upon his new honour. L’Eflrange. 

Cardma'ker. n.f. [from card and make.] A maker of cards. 
Am not I Chriftophcro Sly, by occupation a cardmaker ? 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Ca'rdmatch. n.f [from card and match.] A match made by 
dipping pieces of card in melted fulphur. 

'Lake care, that thofc may not make the mod noife who have 
the lead to fell ; which is very obfervablc in the venders of 
cardmatches. Addifon. Spectator, N® 251. 

CARDUUS. Sec T histle. 

CARE, n.f [cape, Saxon.] 

X. Solicitude; anxiety; perturbation of mind ; concern. 

Or, if I would take care, that care (hould be, 

Fcr wit that fcorn’d the world, and liv'd like me. Dryden. 


2 . 
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Nor (ullcn difeontent, nor anxious care, 

Lvn though brought thither could inhabit there. D r , ■ r 

"* “ * V£f. .K: 

2. Caution. ' S Preparation for Dead, 

Tv'f J aCk ’ 'TV C T e ° f th >' fdf - ShaLfp. U jp 

The fool.lh virgins had taken no care for a further ' 

after the oil, which was at fird put into their lamps W3 ' 1; ' V 
as the wife had done. P ’ ‘ ® 

Begone ! the pried experts you at the altar.— 

But, tyrant, have a care, I come not thither. 

3 ’ * c S atJ ; ^"ge; heed in order to pro^Z'S/pf^ 

You come in fuch a time. 

As if propitious fortune took a care 
I u fwell my tide of joys to their full height. 

Ifwc believe that there is a God, that takes on-,- of J 2 

we be careful to pleafe him, this cannot but be a mirditv com 
fort to us. 1 

4. It is a loofe and vague word, implying attention or inclination 

in any degree more or lefs. * 

We take care to flatter curfelves with imaginary feenes and 
profperts of future happinefs. 

5. The objert of care, of caution, or of love. 

0 my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows 1 
When that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 

Y hat wilt thou do, when riot is thy care ? Shakefp. H. IV. 

1 ludi d were his cheeks, and glowing were his eyes : 

Is fhe thy care ? is (he thy care ? he cries. Drydcn* 

Your fafety, more than mine, was then my care ; 

Led of the guide bereft, the rudder lod, 

Your (hip fliould run againd the rocky coad. Dryden 
The wily fox, 

Who lately filch’d the turkey’s callow care. Gay’s Trivia . 

None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or more improv’d the vegetable care. P 0 p e , 

To Care. v. n. [from the noun.] 

I. Fo be anxious or folicitous; to be in concern about anv 
thing. 1 

She cared not what pain (he put her body to, fincc the better 
part, her mind, was laid under fo much agonv. Sidney , b. ii. 

As the Germans, both in language and manners, differed 
from the Hungarians, fo were they always at variance with 
them ; and therefore much cared not, though they were by him 
fubdueJ. Knollcs s Hiflory of the Turks . 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir ; 

If thou caPJl little, lefs fhall be my care. Dryden’ s Perflus. 
To be inclined; to be difpofed; with for or to. 

Not caring to obferve the wind. 

Or the new fea explore. Waller. 

'Flie remarks are introduced by a compliment to the works 
of an authour, who, I am fure, would not care for being praifed 
at the expence of another’s reputation. Addifon. Guardian. 

Having been now acquainted, the two fexes did not care to 
part. Addifon. 

Great maders in painting never care for drawing people in 
the fafliion. *" ' Spedtatoi-, N° i2g. 

. 'Fo be affected with ; to have regard to ; with for. 

You dote on her that cares not for your love. 

Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona . 
There was an ape that had twins ; (he doted upon one of 
them, and did not much care for t’other. L’Eflrange. 

Where few are rich, few care for it ; where many are fo. 


Temple. 
Broken with care 


, Rich, ni 


many defire it 

Ca'recrazed. adj. [from care and craze.] 
and folicitude. 

Thefe both put off, a poor petitioner. 

A carccraz’d mother of a many children. 

ToCare'en. v. a. [eariner, Fr. from carina , Lat.] A term 111 
the fea language. To lay a veffel on one fide, to caulk, flop 
up leaks, refit, or trim the other fide. Chambers 

ToCare'en. v. n. To be in the date of careening. 

CARE'ER. n.f. [carricre, Fr.] 

1 . The ground on which a race is run. 

They had run themfelves too far out of breath, to go back 
again the fame career. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. A courfe ; a race. 

What rein can hold licentious wickedncfs, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? Sbahefp. 

3. Full fpeed ; fwift motion. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, when a 
horfc is running in his lull career, todand upright on his bacx. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical A'iagick. 

Practifc them now to curb the turning deed. 

Mocking the foe; now to his rapid fpeed 
To give the rein, and, in tbc full career , 

To draw the certain fword, or fend the pointed /pear. Prior. 

4. Courfe of artion ; uninterrupted procedure. 

Shall quips and fentences, and thefe paper bullets of the brain, 
awe a man from the career of his humour { 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 

w 1,,.- 
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The heir of a bladed family has rofe up, and promifed 
fair, and yet, at length, a crofs event has certainly met and dopt 

him in the career of his fortune. i>ouW - 

Knights in knightly deeds Ihould perfevere. 

And dill continue what at fird they were ; 

Continue, and proceed in honour’s fair career. J Dryden. 

To Care'er. v.n. [from the noun.] Running with (wift mo- 
tion. , , . 

With eyes, the wheels 

Of beryl, and careering fires between. Parad. Lofl, b. vi. 

Careful, adj. [from care and full.] 

j. Anxious; folicitous; full of concern. 

Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about many things. 

Luke, x. 41. 

Welcome, thou pleafing (lumber; 

A while embrace me in thy leaden arms, 

And charm my careful thoughts. Denham’s Sophy. 

2. Provident; diligent; cautious; with of or for. 

Behold, thou had been careful for us with all this care ; what 
is to be done for thee? 2 Kings , iv. 13. 

To cure their mad ambition, they were lent 
To rule a didant province, each alone : • 

What could a careful father more have done ? Dryden. 

3. Watchful ; with of. 

It concerns us to be careful of our converfations. Ray. 

4. Subjert to perturbations ; expofed to troubles ; full of anxiety ; 
full of folicitude. 

By him that rais’d me to this careful height. 

From that contented hap, which I enjoy’d. 

Shakefp. Richard III. 

Ca'refully. adv. [from careful.] 

1 . In a manner that fliews care. 

Envy, how carefully does it look ? how meager and ill-com- 
plexion’d ? Collier. 

2. Heedfully; watchfully; vigilantly; attentively. 

You come mod carefully upon your hour. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
By confidering him fo carefully as I did before my attempt, I 
have made fome faint refemblance of him. Dryden. 

All of them, therefore, dudioufly cherilhed the memory of 
their honourable extraction, and carefully preferved the evidences 
of it. Atterbury. 

Ca'refulness. n.f. [from careful.] Vigilance; hcedfulnefs ; 
caution. 

The death of Selymus was, with all carefuhiefs, concealed by 
Fcrhates. Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

Ca'relesly. adv. [from carelefs.] Negligently; inattentively; 
without care ; heedlefly. 

7 here he him found all carelefly difplay’d. 

In fecret (hadow from the funny ray. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Not content to fee, 

That others write as carelefly as he. Waller. 

Ca'relesness. n.f [from carelefs.] Hcedlefnefs ; inattention; 
negligence ; abfence of care ; manner ; void of care. 

hor Coriolanus, neither to care whether they love or hate 
him, manifefts the true knowledge he has in their difpofition, 
and, out of his noble carelefnefs, lets them plainly fee it. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

W ho, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough carelefnefs good fadiion ; 

Whole cloak his fpurs tear, or whom he fpits on, 

He cares not. ZW. 

It makes us to walk warily, and tread fure, for fear of our 
enemies ; and that is better, than to he flattered into pride and 
cntc dfjf e f!‘ Taylor’s Rule of living My. 

I he ignorance or carelefnefs of the fervants can hardly leave 
tihe mader dilappointcd. Temple. 

I who at fometimes fpend, at others fpare. 

Divided between carelefnefs and care. P 0 p e _ 

Ca'reless. adj. [from care. ] ‘ 

1. VY i thou t care ; without folicitude; unconcerned; negligent; 
inattentive ; heedlefs ; regardiefs ; thoughtlcfs ; neglectful ! 
unheeding ; unthinking ; unmindful ; with of or about. 

Knowing that ifthewordbefal them, they dial! lofe nothing 
but themfelves; whereof they feem very carelefs. Spenfer’s Irel. 

for lole the good advantage of his grace. 

By leeming cold, or carelefs of his will. Shakefp. Henry IV 
A woman the more curious die is about her face, is com- 
monly the more care/ef about her houfe. Ben. Jobnfon 

>annr£ C r r m l ,'" natUrally his child > fclls gives him 

Locke . 


Pope. 


to another man. 

2. Cheerful ; undidurbed. 

1 hus wifely carelefs, innocently gav. 

Cheerful he play’d. 

.... In niy cheerful morn of life. 

When nurs’d by carelefs folitude I liv’d. 

And fung of nature with unceafing joy, 

ncasd have I wander’d through your rough domain. 

3- Untefcl; , hough, lrf S! u„co„fidered. 31 7 W ' A '"" ,iS - 

ole 0f T, lns 33 lllan y carc ¥ things as other peo- 

4 LW Tu bcms fo fcvcrcl y rcn »arked upon. pi 

4- Unmoved by; unconcerned at. P 
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Carelefs of thunder from the clouds that break, ^ 

Mv only omens from your looks I take. Uranyi u. 

To CARI/SS. v. a. [careffer, Fr. from earns, Lat.] I o emiear.; 
to fondle ; to treat with kindnefs. 

If I can fead, and pleafe, and carefs my mind with the plea- 
fures of worthy fpeculations, or virtuous practices, let greatr.els 
and malice vex and abridge me, if they can. South. 

CaRF.'ss. n.f. [from the verb.] An acl of endearment; an ex- 

pfefiion of tendemefs. 

He, (he knew, would intermix 
Grateful digrelfions, and folvc high difupte 
With conj ugal 'careffes. Paradijc Lcfl, b. viii. /. 5;. 

There are fome men who feem to have brutal minds wrapt 
up in human fliapes; their very carcjjes arc crude and impor- 
tune. . L’EJlrange. 

After his fuccedbur had publickly owned himfeit a Roman 
catholick, he began with his fird careffes to the church party. 

Swift. 

CA'RET. n.f. [caret, Lat. there is wanting.] A note which 
(hews where fomething interlined (hould he rend. 

CA‘ RGASON. n.f. [cargo r on. Span! Hi.] A cargo. 

My body is a cargafon of ill humours. HoweT s. Letters. 

Ca'rgo. n.f. [charge,Fr.] The lading of a (hip ; the merehan- 
dife or wares contained and conveyed in a (hip. 

fii the hurry of the lhipwreck, Simonides was the only man 
that appeared unconcerned, nptwithdanding that his whole for- 
tune was at dake in the cargo. L’Eflrange . 

A Clip, whofe cargo was no lefs than a whole world, that 
carried the fortune and hopes of all poderity. Burnet’s Theory. 

This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the repub- 
lick of letters, and jud fitted out for the univerfity with a good 
cargo of Latin and Greek. Addifon. Spectator, N J cgy. 

Ca'ricous Tumour, [from carica, a fig, Lat.] A fwdling in the 
form of a fig. 

CA'RIES. n.f. [Latin.] That rottennefs which is peculiar to a 
bone. Quincy. 

ludulas of a long continuance, are, for the mod part, ac- 
companied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the 
bone. Wtfeman’s Surgery. 

Cario'sity. n.f. [from carious.] Rottennefs. 

This being too general, taking in all carioflty and ulcers of 
the bones. IVijcmans Surgery. 

Ca'rious. adj. [cariofis, Lat.] Rotten. 

I difeovered the blood to arife by a carious tooth. JVifermn. 

Cark. n.f. [ceapc, Saxon.] Care; anxiety; folicitude; con- 
cern ; hcedfulnefs. This word is now ohfoletc. 

And Klaius taking for his youngling cark. 

Led greedy eyes to them might challenge Jay, 

Bufy with oker did their (houlders mark. Sidney. 

Down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of careful cark. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

To Cark. v.n [ceajican, Saxon.] To be careful; to be fo- 
licitous; to be anxious. It is now very little ufed, and alwavs 
in an ill fenfe. 

I do find what a hleding is chanced to my life, from fudj 
muddy abundance of corking agonies, to dates which dill be 

ad !^ nt - Sidney, h. 

What can be vainer, than to lavilh out our lives in the fearcli 
of trifles, and to lie corking for the unprofitable goods of this 

W M d t re, • L’Eflrange. 

Nothing can fuperfedc our own carhngs and contrivances for 

ourfelves, but die affurance that God cares for us. Decay of Pi- t , 

Carle, n.f [ceojd, Saxon.] A mean, rude, rouHi, briltal 
man. We now ufe churl. 

The carle beheld, and faw his gued 
Would fafe depart, for all his fubtile fleighr. Fairy b. i 

Anfwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, 

111 frankly own thee for a cunning wight. Gay’s Paflorals 
T lie editor was a covetous carle, and would have his pearls 
of the highed price. ’ 

Ca'rline thistle, [carlina, Lat.] A plant; placed in‘ £ 
catalogue of fimples m the college difpenfatory, but rarelv or- 
dered in medicine. Min... 

C/Vklings. n.f [In a (hip.] Timbers lying fore and aft, alone 
from one beam to another ; on thefe the ledges red, or. which 
the planks of the deck are made fad. Harr 's 

Carman, n.f [from car and man. ] A man whofe employ- 
ment it is to drive cars. 1 ' 

If the drong cane fupport thy walking hand. 

Chairmen no longer (hall the wall command ; 

F en durdy carmen fhall thy nod obey, 

And rattling coaches (lop to make thee way. Gav’sT 

Ca rmelite. n.f. [Carmelite, Fr.] A fort of pear ; Which ice 

Carmi native, ad,, [(uppofed to be fo called, as having vim 
carrmms, the power of a charm.] 6 m 

Carminatives arc fuch things as dilute and relax at the fam- 
t.me, hectare wind occafions a fpafm, or convulfion in fome 
f ^^tever promotes infenfible perforation, is armZ. 
t'.ve-, for wind ,s perfptrable matter retained in the body. 

Carminative and dieureticlc Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Will damp all paflion lympathetick. 
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Ca'ruine. n. f. A bright red or crimfoti colour, bordering on 
purple, ufed by painters in miniature. It is the moft valuable 
product of the cochineal maffick, and of an exceffive price. 

Chambers. 

Ca'rnage. n. f [carnage, Fr. from earn, carr.is, Lat.] 

1 . Slaughter ; havock ; maflacre. 

He brought the king’s forces upon them rather as to carnage 
than to fight, infomuch as without any great lofs or danger to 
thcmfclves, the greateft part of the feditious were (lain. Hayw. 

2. Heaps of flefh. 

Such a feent I draw 

Of carnage , prey innumerable ! and tafle 

The favour of death from all things there that live. Milton. 

His ample maw, with human carnage fill’d, 

A milky deluge next the giant fwill’d. Pope’s Odyffey. 

CA'RNAL. adj. [ carnal , Fr. camalis , low Lat.] 

1. Flefhly ; not fpiritual. 

Thou doll juftly require us, to fubmit our underftandings to 
thine, and deny our carnal reafon, in order to thy facred my (lo- 
ries and commands. King Charles. 

From that pretence 

Spiritual laws by carnal pow’r fhall force 

On every confidence. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 521. 

Notfuch in carnal plcafure: for which caufe, 

Among tire beads no meat for thee was found. Parad • Lojl. 

A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dim’d Adam’s eye. Par. LoJl y b. xi. 

He perceives plainly, that his appetite to fpiritual things a- 
bates, in proportion as his fenfual appetite is indulged and en- 
couraged ; and that carnal defires kill not only the defirc, but 
even the power of tailing purer delights. Atterbury. 

2. Luffful ; lecherous; libidinous. 

This carnal cur 

Preys on tire iflue of his mother’s body. Shah. R. III. 

Carna lity. n.f [from carnal .] 

1. Flefhly lud ; compliance with carnal defires. 

If godly, why do they wallow and fleep in all the carnalities 
of the world, under pretence of chridian liberty ? South. 

2 . Grofihefs of mind. 

He did not inditute this way of worfhip, but becaufe of the 
carnality of their hearts, and die pronenefs of that people to ido- 
latry. TiHotfon. 

Ca'rnally. adv. [ from carnal. ] According to the flefh ; not 
fpiritually. 

Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture of houfe, or 
any other way obfervers of civility and decent order, fuch they 
reproved, as being carnally and earthly minded. 

Hooker , Preface. 

In the facrament we do not receive Chrift carnally , but we 
receive him fpiritually ; and that of itfelf is a conjugation of 
bleflings and fpiritual graces. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Ca'rnalness. n.f. The fame with carnality. Dili. 

Carnation, n.f. [carries, Lat.] The name of the natural flefli 
colour ; from whence perhaps the flower is named ; the name 
of a flower. See Clovegilliflower. 

And lo the wretch! whofe vile, whofe infe£f lud 

Laid this gay daughter of the fpring in dud : 

0 punifli him ! or to th’ Flyfian fliades 

Difmifs my foul, where no carnation fades. Pope. 

Carne'lion. n.f. A precious done. 

The common carnelion has its name from its flefh colour ; 
which is, in fome of thefc dones, paler, when it is called the 
female carnelion ; in others deeper, called the male. Woodward. 

Carne'ous. adj. [carneus, Lat.] Flefliy. 

1 have obferved in a calf, the umbilical veffels to terminate 
in certain bodies, divided into a multitude of corneous papilke. 

Ray on the Creation. 

To Carni'fy. v. n. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] To breed flelh ; 
to turn nutriment into flefli. 

At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I purpofc, I command : 
in inferiour faculties, I walk, I fee, I hear, I diged, I fanguify, 
I carnify. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ca'rnival. n.f. [car naval, Fr.] The fead held in thepopifh 
countries before Lent. 

The whole year is but one mad carnival , and we are volup- 
tuous not fo much upon defire or appetite, as by way of exploit 
and bravery. Decay of Piety. 

CarniVorous. adj. [from carnis and voro.] Flefh-eating ; 
that of which flefh is the proper food. 

In birds there is no madication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth ; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is immedi- 
ately fwallowcd into the crop or crow. Ray on the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, a carnivorous 
animal. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Carno'sity. n.f. [earnoftte, Fr.] Flefliy excrefcences. 

By this method, and by this courfc of diet, with fudorificks, 
the ulcers are healed, and that carncfity rcfolved. Wifeman. 

Ca'rnous. adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] Flefliy. 

The firfl or outward part is a thick and carnous covering, 
like that of a walnut ; the fecond, a dry and flofculous coat, 
commonly called mace. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 

The mufclc whereby he is enabled to draw himfelf toge- 
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* 

ihcr, the acadcmids deferibe to be a diftincl carnous mufcle. » 
tended to the ear. v nv „„ ,, r - . 

Ca'rob, or St. John’s Bread. [ fdiqua , Lat.] A plant. ‘ 

It hath a pctalous flower, having many damina, which grow 
from the divifions of the flower-cup; in the centre of which 
rues the pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or pod whirl, 

ic rflom f»r*A flnfl,.. • r i *. 5 "‘Cfl 


plain and flefliy, containing feveral round ifh plain feeds' 

1 his tree is * 

as alfo in the 
duces a great 

are thick, mealy, and of a fweetiih tade. Thefe pods are 'many 
times eaten by the poorer fort of inhabitants. Miller 


very common in Spain, and in fome parts of Italy' 
1C Levant, where it grows in the hedges, and nm! 
duces a great quantity of long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which 
are thick, mealy, and of a fweetiih tade. J 


Dryden. 

Prior. 


Milton. 


Caro'che. n.f. [from carojfe, Fr.] A coach; a carriage of 
pleafure. It is ufed in the comedy of Albumazar, but now iti 
obfolete. 

CA'ROL. n. ft [caro/a, Ital. from choreola, Lat.] 
t . A fong of joy and exultation. 

And let the Graces dance unto the red. 

For they can do it bed : 

The whiles the maidens do their carol fin®. 

To which the woods fhall anfwer, and their echo ring. 

V -i 1 1 n -r SpcnfeRs Epithalamium. 

.Lven in the old tedament, if you hden to David’s harp, you 
fhall hear as many herfe-like airs as carols. Bacon 

Oppos’d to her, on t’ other fide advance 
The codly fead, the carol, and the dance, 

Mindrels and mufick, poetry and play. 

And balls by night, and tournaments by day. Dryden' s Fab. 

2. A fong of devotion. 

No night is now with hymn or carol bled. Shakefp. 

They gladly thither hade ; and, by a choir 
Of fquadron’d angels, hear his carol fung. Par. Loft, b. xii. 

3. A fong in general. 

The carol they began that hour. 

How that a life was but a flower. 

In the fpring time. Shakefp. As you like it. 

To Ca'rol. v. n. [carolare, Ital.] Tofing; to warble; to fin® 
in joy and feflivity. 

Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays. 

And carol of love’s praife. Spenfer’s Epithalamium. 

This done, flic fung, and carolFd out fo clear. 

That men and angels might rejoice to hear. 

Hov’ring fwans their throats releas’d 
From native filence, carol founds harmonious. 

To Ca'rol. v. a. To praife ; to celebrate. 

She with precious viol’d liquours heals, 

For which the fhepherds at their fcflivals, 

Carol her goodnefs loud in ruflick lays. 

Ca'rotid. adj. [carotides, Lat.] Two arteries which arife out 
of the afeending trunk of the aorta, near where the fubdavian 
arteries arife. 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenick arteries, are not only va- 
rioufly contorted, but alfo here and there dilated, to moderate 
the motion of the blood ; fo the veins arc alfo varioufly di- 
lated. Ray on the Creation. 

Caro'usal. n.f. [from carcufe. It feems more properly pro- 
nounced with the accent upon the fecond fyllable; but Dryden 
accents it on the fird.] A fedival. 

This game, thefe caroufals Afcanius taught, 

And building Alba to the Latins brought. Dryden’ s Aon. 

To CARO USE. V. n. [ carcujjer , Fr. from gar aufoc, all out. 
Germ.] To drink ; to quaff ; to drink largely. 

He calls for wine : a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ad been aboard caroujing to his mates 
After a dorm. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

I. earn with how little life may be preferved. 

In gold and myrrh they need not to caroufe . 

Now hats fly off, and youths caroufe. 

Healths fird go round, and then the houfe. 

The brides came thick and thick. 

Under the fhadow of friendly boughs 
They fit carouftng , where their liquour grows. 

To Caro'use.. v. a. To drink. 

Now my fick fool, Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turn’d almod the wrong fide out. 

To Defdemona hath tonight carous'd 
Potations pottle deep. Shakefp . 

Our cheerful gueds caroufe the fparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whild mufick charms their ears. Denham. 
Caro'use. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A drinking match. 

Wade in wild riot what your land allows. 

There ply the early fead, and late caroufe. Pope's Odyjfty. 

2. A hearty dofe of liquour. 

He had fo many eyes watching over him, as he couid not 
drink a full caroufe of fack ; but the date was advertifed there- 
of within few hours after. _ Davies on Ireland. 

Pleafe you, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our miffrefs health. Sl.a \.p. 

Caro'user. n.f. [from caroufe.] A drinker; a toper. 

The bold caroufe)-, and advent’ring dame. 

Nor fear the fever, nor refufc the flame ; ^ 


Raleigh. 


Suckling. 

Waller. 


Othello. 
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Safe in his (kill from all condraint fet free. 

But confcious fhame, remorfe, and piety. 

CAR A fri/nioTmine fared ; /pond of three or four aw with 
A Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To?ARP "• ’ [tarpo, Lat.] To cenfure ; to cavil ; to find 
fault • with at before the thing or perfon cenfurcd. 

Tertullian, even often through difeontentment, carpeth inju- 
rioufly at them, as though they did it even when they were 
free from fuch meaning. Hooker, b. iv. § 7. 

This your all hcens d fool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endured riots. Shakefp. King Lear. 

No, not a tooth or nail to lcratch. 

And at my actions carp or catch. Habert. 

When I fpoke, 

My honed homely words were carp’d, and cenfur’d. 

For want of courdy dile. Dryden’ s Don Scbaftian. 

Ca'rpenter. n.f [ charpentier , Fr.] An artificer in wood ; a 
builder of houfes and fliips. He is didinguifhed from ajoiner, 
as the carpenter performs larger and ftronger work. 

This work performed with advifement good, 

Godfrey his carpenters, and men of skill, 

Li all the camp, lent to an aged wood. Fairfax, h. in. 
In building Hiero’s great fhip, there were three hundred car- 
penters employed for a year together. Wilkins s Daedalus. 

In burden’d veflels, fird with fpeedy care. 

His plenteous dores do feafon’d timbers fend. 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair. 

And, as the furgeons of maim’d fhips, attend: Dryden. 

Ca'rpentr v. n.f. [from carpenter. J The trade or art of a car- 
penter. 

It had been more proper for me to have introduced carpentry 
before joinery, becaufe neceflity did doubtlcfs compel our fore- 
fathers to ufe the conveniency of the fird, rather than the extra- 
vagancy of the lad. Moxon s Mechanical Exercifcs. 

Ca'rper. n.f. [from to carp.'] A caviller; a cenforious man. 

I have not thefe weeds, 

By putting on the cunning of a carper. Shakefp. Timon. 
CA'RPET. n.f. [karpet, Dutch.] 

1. A covering of various colours, fpread upon floors or tables. 

Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, carpets laid, 
and every thing in order. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Againd the wall, in the middle of the halfpace, is a chair 
placed before him, with a table and carpet before it. Bacon. 

2. Ground variegated with flowers, and level and fmooth. 

Go fignify as much, while here we march 
Upon the grafly carpet of this plain. Shakefp. Richard III. 

The carpet ground fhall be with leaves o’erfpread, 

And boughs fhall weave a cov’ring for your head. Dryden. 

3. Any thing variegated. 

The whole dry land is, for the mod part, covered over with 
a lovely carpet of green grafs, and other herbs. Ray. 

4. Carpet is ufed, proverbially, for a date of eafe and luxury ; as, 
a carpet knight, a knight that has never known the field, and 
has recommended himfelf only at table. 

He is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, and on carpet 
confideration. Shakejp. Twelfth Night. 

5. 'fo be on the carpet, [fur le tapis, Fr.] is the fubject of confi- 
deration ; an affair in hand. 

7 o Ca'rpet. v. a. [from the noun.] To fpread with carpets. 
We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged and carpeted 
under foot, without any degrees to the date ; he was fet upon 
a low throne, richly adorned, and a rich cloth 0/ date over his 
head, of blue fattin embroidered. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

The dry land furface we find every where almod naturally 
carpeted over with grafs, and other agreeable wholefome plants. 

_ _ Derham’s Phyftco-Thcology. 

Carping, particip. adj. [from to carp.] Captious; cenforious. 
No carping critick interrupts his praife. 

No rival drives, but for a fecond place. Granville. 

Lay afide therefore a carping fpirit, and read even an adver- 
fary with an honed defign to find out his true meaning : do not 
fnatch at little lapfes, and appearances of midake. Watts. 
Ca'rpingly. adv. [from carping.] Captioufly ; ccnforioufly. 
We derive out of the Latin at fecond hand by the French 
and make good Englifh, as in thefe adverbs, carpingly, current- 
ly, actively, colourably. Camden's Remains. 

* EMEAi $- »•/ A kind of coarfc cloth made in the North 
r K and> , r Phillips's World of Words 

CARPUS, n.f. [Latin.] The wrid, fo named by anatomids 
which is made up of eight little bones, of different figures and 
ufmcknefs, placed in two ranks, four in each rank. They are 
^flrongty tied together by the ligaments which come from the 
radius, and by the annulary ligament. Quint ■ 

Wou ‘° d UIKl ° De ° f thc b ° ,1CS ° f thc (ar P» ¥"g loofe in the 

Ca;m,ck. See Carack. 

Carrat. Sec Carat. 

Carra'way. See Caraway: 


Will eatlTft^' , fce mineorchard > where, in an arbour, 
• t a lad year s pippin of my own grafting, with a difl 


we 
difh of 


tarraways, and fo forth; come, coufin, filence, and then t» 
bcd / Shakejp. Henry IV. 11. 

Carriage, n.f [car i age, Fr. baggage; from carry.] 

1 . The aid of carrying or tranfporting, or bearing any tiling. 

The unequal agitation of thc winds, though material to tnc 
carriage of founds farther or lefs way, yet do not confound thc 
articulation. Bacons Natural Hsft. N° I 9 T 

If it feem fo flrange to move this obelifk for fo little ipace, 

what may we think of the carriage of it out of Egypt ? 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Magic k. 

2. Conqucd ; acquifition. . , , 

Solyman rcfolved to befiesre Vienna, in good hope, that, by 
thc carriage away of that, the other cities would, without re- 
fidance, be yielded. Knolles’s FBJlory of the Turks. 

3. Vehicle; that in which any thing is carried. 

What horfe or carriage can take up and bear away aU t ic 
loppings of a branchy tree at once ? '' atts. 

4. The frame upon which cannon is carried. 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon carnages, 
which before lay bound in great unwieldy timber, with rings 
fadeaed thereto, and could not handfomely be removed to or 
f ro . Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 

5. Behaviour ; perfonal manners. 

Before his eyes he did cad a mid, by his own infinuation, 
and by the carriage of his youth, that exprcfled a natural prince- 
ly behaviour. Bacon’s Henry V II. 

Though in my face there’s no affecled frown. 

Nor in my carriage a feign’d nicentfs fhown, 

I keep my honour dill without a dain. Dryden. 

Let them have ever fo learned lectures of breeding, that 
which will mod influence their carriage, will be the company 
they converfe with, and the fafhion of thofe about them. Locke. 

6. Conduct; meafures; practices. 

You may hurt yourfelf ; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance by this carriage. 

Shakejp. Henry VIII. 
He advifed the new governour to have fo much diferetion in 
his carriage, that there might be no notice taken in the cxercife 
of his religion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

7. Management; manner of tranfatding. 

The manner of carriage of the bulinefs, was as if there had 
been fecret inquifition upon him. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Ca'rrier. n.f [from to carry.] 

j. One who carries fomething. 

You mud didinguifh between the motion of the air, which 
is but a vehiculum cauj'a , a carrier of the founds, and the founds 
conveyed. Bacon's Nat tlift. N° 125. 

for winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryden. 

2 . One whofe profdlion or trade is to carry goods for others. 

I have rather made it my choice to tranferibe ail, than to 
venture the lofs of my originals by pod or carrier. Pierce’s Lett. 

1 he roads are crouded with carriers, laden with rich manu- 
fa&ures. Swift. 

3. A meilenger ; one who carries a meflage. 

The welcome news is in the letter found ; 

Thc cairier’s not commiffion’d to expound ; 

It fpeaks itfelf. Dryden’ s Religic Laid. 

4. 1 he name of afpcciesof pigeons, fo called from the reported 
practice of fome nations, who fend them with letters tied to 
t^eir necks, which they carry to the place where they were bred, 
however remote. 

I here arc tame and wild pigeons, and of tame there are 

^ ?™Wf r hr ayn£r5 ' runts - Walton's Angler. 

CARRION, n. ft [charogiie, Fr.] 

1. The carcafe of fomething not proper for food. 

They did cat the dead carrions, and one another foon after; 
infomuch that the very' carcafcs they feraped out of their graves. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

It is I, 

That, lying by the violet in thc fun. 

Do, as the carrion does, not as die flower. Shakefp. 

I his foul deed fhall fmell above the earth, 

With carrion men groaning for burial. Shakefp. J. Cxfar. 

You 11 ask me why I rather chufe to have 
A. weight of carrion flefh, than to receive 
'1 hree thoufand ducats. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Ravens are feen in flocks where a carrion lies, and wolves in 
herds to run down a deer. Tempi • 

Sheep, oxen, horfes fall ; and heap’d on high, ' ‘‘ 

7 he differing fpecies in confufion lie, 

Till, warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found, 

[ o lodge their lothfome carrion under ground. Dryden 

Cnticks, as they are birds of prey, have ever a natural iLlil 
nation to carrion. 

2. A name of reproach for aworthlefs woman 

3- Any flelh fo combed „ not Set fef 
Not all that pride that makes thee fwell. 

As big as thou doff blown up veal ; 
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Nor all thy tricks and (lights to cheat, 

Sell all thy carrion for good meat. Hudibras. 

The wolves will get a breakfaft by nay death, 

Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply, 

hor love has made me carrion ere I die. Dryden. 

C \ rrion". adj. [from the fubft.J Relating to carcafes} feed- 
ing upon carcafes. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him. 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

1. v’n of the bonny beads he lov’d fo well. Sbakefp. H. VL 
1 he charity of our death-bed vifits from oneanother, is much 
at a rate with that of a carrion crow to a fheep ; we fmell a car- 

CA'RROT r r , v j T , L'Ejlrange. 

^AKKU 1 . n.f, [ carote , Fr. aaucus , Lat.] 

It hath a flefliy root; the leaves are divided into narrow feg- 
meuts ; the petals of the flower arc unequal, and fhaped like a 
heart ; the umbel, when ripe, is hollowed and contracted, ap- 
pearing fomewhat like a bird’s neft; the feeds are hairy, and in 
lhape of lice. 1 he fpecies are ; i. Common wild carrot, i. 
Dwarf wild carrot , with broader leaves. 3. Dark red-rooted 
garden carrot. 4. I lie orange coloured carrot. 5. The white 
carrot. 1 he firft grows wild upon arable land, and is feldom 
cultivated. This is the particular fort which fhould be ufed in 
medicine, and for which the druggifts commonly fell the feeds 
of the garden carrot. The third and fourth forts are com- 
monly cultivated for the kitchen ; as is the fifth fort, though 
not fo common in England. The white is generally preferred 
for the fweeteft. But, in order to preferve carrots for ufe all 
the winter and fpring, about the beginning of November, when 
the green leaves are decayed, dig them up, and lay them in fand 
in a dry place, where the froft cannot come to them. Miller. 

Carrots , thougli garden roots, yet they do well in the fields 
for feed, though the land for them fhould rather be digged than 
plowed. Mortimer. 

His fpoufe orders the fack to be immediately opened, and 
greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots. Dennis. 

Ca'rrotiness. n.f. [from carroty . ] Rednefs of hair. 

Ca'rroty. adj. [from carrot.] Spoken of red hair, on account 
of its rcfcmhiance in colour to carrots. 

Ca'rrows. n.f. [an Irith word.] 

The carrows are a kind of people that wander up and down 
to gentlemens houfes, living only upon cards and dice ; who, 
though they have little or nothing of their own, yet will they 
play for much money. Spenfer on Ireland. 

To CARRY, v. a. [ charier , Fr. from currus, Lat. See Car.] 

1 . To convey from a place ; oppofed to brings or convey to a place. 

When he dieth, he fliall carry nothing away. Pf. xlix. 1 8. 
And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. Ails, viii. ?. 
I mean to carry her away this evening, by the help of thefc 
two foldiers. Dryden' s Spanijb Friar. 

As in a hive’s vimineous dome. 

Ten theufand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each does her fludious a&ion vary. 

To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 

They expofed their goods with the price marked upon them, 
then retired ; the merchants came, left the price which they 
would give upon the goods, and likewife retired ; the Seres re- 
turning, carried off either their goods or money, as they liked 
bed. Arbuthnct on Coins. 

2 . Totranfport. 

They began to carry about in beds thofe that were fick. 

Mari , vi. 55. 

The fpecies of audibles feem to be coined more manifeftly 
through the air, than the fpecies of vifibles. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

Where many great ordnance are fhot oft" together, the found 
will be carried , at the leaf!:, twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 

3. To bear ; to have about one. 

Do not take out bones like furgeons I have met with, who 
carry them about in their pockets. JVifemans Surgery. 

4. To take ; to have with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried along with us 
in our minds, a great part of the difficulties that perplex men’s 
thoughts would be eafier rcfolvcd. Locke. 

I have liftened with my utmoft attention for half an hour to 
an oratour, without being able to carry away one fingle fcntence 
out of a whole fermon. Swift. 

5. To convey by force. 

Go, carry Sir John Falftaff to the Fleet ; 

Take all his company along with him. Sbakefp. Henry IV . 

6. To effect any thing. 

There are fomevain perfons, that whatfoever goeth alone, or 
moveth upon greater means, if they have never 10 little hand 
in it, they think it is they that carry it. Bacon. 

Oft-times we lofe the occafion of carrying a bufinefs well 
thoroughly by our too much hafte. Ben. Johnfon s Difcovery. 

Thefe advantages will be of no effect, unlefs we improve 
them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addijor.. 

7. To gain in competition. 

And hardly (hall I carry out my fide, 

Her hufband being alive. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

How many ftand for confuHhips ? — Three, they fay ; but 
It is thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. Sbakejp. 


the practice of vice. 



Clarendon. 


Sbakefp. 
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not >' ct ho f w man y of thefe fix reafons can be fairly , 
the caufe 3 ° f them h °’ d S °° d ’ il is enou S h Scarry 

commhr attCr * U1 . 1 ^joying his place, and continuing^; Jt 
commiffioner of thetreafury, ft, 11 oppofed, . nd commonly 
ned away every thing againlt him. 

8. To gain after rcfiftance. 

The count wooes your daughter. 

Lays down his wanton fiege before her beauty ; 

Refolves to carry her ; let her confent. 

As we’ll dire£t her now, 'tis beft to bear it. 

What a fortune does the thick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus ? Sbakefp. Othdk. 

■ , j C tov/n was diftreiled, and ready for an afiault, which if 
it had been given, would have coft much .blood ; but yet the 
town would have been carried in the end. Bacon s Henry VII 

9. To prevail; with it. [B porter, Fr.] ’ 

Are you all relblved to give your voices ? 

But that’s no matter ; the greater part carries it. Sbakefp. 

By rhefe, and the like arts, they promifed thcmfclves, that 
they fhould eafily carry it-, fo that they entertained the houfe 
all the morning with other debates. Clarendon. 

If the numeroufnefs of a train muft carry it , virtue mav go 
follow Aftrasa, and vice only will be worth the courting. Glanv. 

Children, who live together, often flrive for maftery, whofe 
wills fhall carry it over the reft. " Locke. 

In pleafures and pains, the prefent is apt to carry it , and thofe 
at a diftance have the difadvantage in the companion. Locke. 

JO. 1 o bear out ; to face through ; to outface. 

If a man carries it off", there is fomuch money faved; and 
if he be detected, there will be foinething pleafant in the fro- 

L' Ejl range. 

1 1. lo preferve external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he’s mad; we may 
carry it thus for our pleafure, and his penance. Shale. T. Night. 

12. To manage; to tranfaft. 

1 he fenate is generally as numerous as our houfe of com- 
mons ; and yet carries its refolutions fo privately, that they are 
feldom known. AddiJon’s Remarks on Italy. 

13. Jo behave; to conduct ; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Neglect not alfo tire examples of thofe that have carried 

thcmfclves ill in the fame place. Bacon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he did carry him- 
fef with much lingular fweetnefs and temper. JVotton. 

He carried himfelf fo infoiently in the houfe, and out of the 
houfe, to all perfons, that he became odious. Clarendon. 

14. To bring forward ; to advance in any progrefs. 

It is not to be imagined how far conltancy will carry a man; 
however, it is better walking flowly in a rugged way, than to 
break a leg and be a cripple. Locke. 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them to 
a great degree of elegancy and nolitenefs in their language. 

Locke on Education, § 168. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to fuch wild ex- 
tremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 

t5* To urge ; to bear on with fome kind of external impulfe. 
Men are ftrongly carried out to, and hardly took off from. 


South. 


iv- ucLKt, vi vivv.1 wiit,/. 

He that the world, or flefh, or devil, can carry away from 
the profeffion of an obedience to thrift, is no fon of the faith- 
ful Abraham. Hammond' s PraStical Catechifn. 

Ill nature, paffion, and revenge, will carry them too far in 
punifhing others; and therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to reftrain the partiality and violence of men. 

Locke. 

16. To bear; to have; to obtain. 

In fome vegetables, wc fee fomething that carries a kind of 
analogy to fenle ; they contract their leaves againft the cold; 
they open them to the favourable heat. Hale’s Origin of Mank. 

17. To exhibit to Ihow; to difplay on the outfide; to fee to 
view. 

The afpefl of every one in the family carries fo much fatif- 
fadfion, that it appears he knows his happy lot. Addifon. Sped. 

1 8. To imply; to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, lightnefs or 
folly, for men to quit and renounce their former tenets, pre- 
fently upon the offer of an argument, which they cannot imme- 
diately anfwer. Locke. 

19. To contain. 

He thought it carried fomething of argument in it, to prove 
that doctrine. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

20 . To have annexed ; to have any thing joined. 

There was a righteous and a fearching law, difcdlly forbid- 
ding fuch pradtices ; and they knew that it carried with ir the 
divine ftamp. South. 

There are many expreffions, which carry with them to my 
mind no clear ideas. Locke. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that affedt our fenfes, 
cany with them into the mind the idea of finite. * Locke. 

21. To convey or bear any thing united or adhering, by commu- 
nication of motion. 

We fee alfo manifeftly, that founds are carried with wind : 
* and 
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aiid therefore founds will be heard further with the wind than 
i nft the wind. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N 1 * 5 - 


22. 


againft the wind. 7 ,/ ye.- 

To move or continue any thing in a certain direction. 

• • 1 _ «.! - I- rrtrl' ft) 


1 omOVC or commut nu, ... - - f , 

His chimney is carried up through the whole rock, lo tint 
you fee the Iky through it, notwithftanding the rooms lie very 
Seep. Addifon on Italy. 

27. To pu(h on ideas in a train. 

Manethcs, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath earned up > their 
government to an incredible diftance. Hale's Origin of Mank. 

24. To receive ; to endure. . . 

Some have in readinefs fo many odd lrories, as there is no- 
thing but they can wrap it into a tale, to make others carry it 
with more pleafure. Bacon , EJfay 23. 

25. Tofupport; to fuftain. 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green ftrawberry, 
upon fticks, as you do hops upon poles. Bacon s Bat. Hijlory. 

26. To bear, as trees. 

Set them a rcafonable depth, and they will carry morethoots 
upon the Item. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N° 425. 

2;. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps learn eafily to carry ; young popinjays learn 
quickly to fpeafc. Afcbam's Schoolmajlcr. 

28. To carry of. To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty three years of age, 
and might have gone further, if the change of air had not car- 
ried him of. Temple. 

29. To carry on. To promote; to help forward. 

It carries on the Time defign that is promoted by authours of 
a graver turn, and only does it in another manner. Addifon. 
To carry on. To continue ; to advance from 


30 


one 


ft age to 

O 


another. 

By the adminiftration of grace, begun by our Blcfled Sa- 
viour, carried on by his difciplcs, and to be completed by their 
fucccflburs to the world’s end, all types that darkened this faith, 
are enlightned. Sprat. 

Tneas’s fetdement in Italy was carried on through all the 
oppofitions in his way to it, both by fea and land. Addifon. 
31 . To carry on. T o profccute ; not to let ceafe. 

France will not confent to furnifti us with money fufficient 
to carry on the war. Temple. 

32. To carry through. To fupport; to keep from failing, or be- 
ing conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, victorioufly through all difficulties. Hammond. 

ToCa'rr y. v. n. 

1. A hare is faid, by hunters, to carry , when ftie runs on rotten 
ground, or on froft, and it fticks to her feet. 

2. A horfe is faid to carry -well, when his neck is arched, and he 
holds his head high ; hut when his neck is Ihort, and ill Ihaped, 
and he lowers his head, he is faid to carry low. 

3. To carry it high. To be proud. 

Ca'rry-tale. n.f. [from carry and talc . ] A talebearer. 

Some cany-tale , fome plcafeman, fome flight zany, 

Told our intents before. Sbakefp. Love’s Labour Lofl. 

CAR T. n.f See Car. [qiaer, c/ijit, Sax.] 

1. A carriage in general. 

1 he Scythians are deferibed by Herodotus to lodge always 
in carts, and to feed upon the milk of mares. 3 Temple. 

Triptolomus, fo fung the Nine, 

Strew’d plenty from his cart divine. Dryden. 

2. A wheel-carriage, ufed commonly for luecage. 

Now while my friend, juft ready to depart. 

Was packing all his goods in one poor cart , 

He flopp’d a little— Dryden' s Juvenal. 

3. A final I carriage with two wheels, ufed by hulbandmcn, dif- 
tingui Hied from a waggon, which has four wheels. 

Alas ! what weights arc thefe that load my heart ! 

I am as dull as wintcr-ftarvcd Iheep, 

1 ir ’ d “ a j ad e in ovcrloaden cart. Sidney. 

4. The vehicle in which criminals are carried to execution. ? 

1 he fquire, whofe good grace was to open the fccne. 

Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart. 

And often took leave, butwa, loth to depart. Prior 

of [from the “‘"’■J To “f° fc in “ "y way 

Democritus ne’er laugh’d fo loud, 

To fee bawds carted through the croud. 

No woman led a better life : 

She to intrigues was e'en hard-hearted ; 
one chuckl’d when a bawd was carted ; 

t |j ol 'g h t the nation ne’er would thrive, 

‘ ill all the whores were burnt alive. 

0 Cart. v. ». To ufe carts for carriage. 

fo S oodfor where you have occafion 

Cart-hors?’ r°fr W ‘ ntCr pl ° U f h / ng - , Mortimer. 

horfe, fit only (£ the c £t A COarfc Umvi< % 

Oml^ if 5* “ d toldiers 

E,‘ hC Tift-, . Kmlk. 

for the Cin. y ' 1 A vile horfe, lit only 

Vol°.T C ““ W:,l ‘ dow " s - u pon fuch 


Hudibras 


Prior. 
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jades, fo furnifhed, I thought if that were thrift, Iwilhcd none 
of my friends or fubjccls ever to thrive. Sidney, b. 11. 

Cart-load. n.f. [ from cart and load-] 

1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 

A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker colour, when look- 
ed upon where the points were cbvcrted to the eye, t!»n wl ere 

the fulcs were fo. f* 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a country witn 
cart-loads of their ware, and fee who will take it. Swift. 

2. A quantity fufficient to load a cart. 

Cart-way. n.f [from cart and way.] A way through which 
a carriage may conveniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is beft to have a cart-way 
along the middle of them. “ Mortimer' s Husbandry. 

CARTE BLANCHE. [French.] A blank paper ; ? yaper xo 
be filled up with fuch conditions as the perfon to whom it is 
fent thinks proper. 

Ca'rthl. n. f. [cartel, Fr. cartcllo, Ital.] A writing containing, 
for the moft part, ftipulations between enemies. 

As thisdifeord among the fifterhood is likely to engage them 
in a long and lingrmg war, it is the more necefiliry that there 
fhould be a cartel fettled among them. AddiJon's Freeholder. 
Ca'rter. n.f. [from cart . ] The man who drives a cart, or 
whole trade it is to drive a cart. 

If he love her not. 

Let me be no affifiaiit for a ftate, 

But keep a farm, and carters. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

The divine goodnels never fails, provided that, according to 
the advice of Hercules to the carter, wc put our own IhouWers 
to the work. L’ Ejlrange. 

The criminals are feiz’d upon the place: 

Carter and hoft confronted face to face. Dryden. 

It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon his horfes, to 
make them carry their burdens cheerfully. Dryden' s Dufrefvoy. 
CA'RTiLAGE. n.f [cartilago, Lat.] A fmooth and folid bo- 
dy, fofter than a bone, but harder than a ligament. In it are 
no cavities or cells for containing of marrow ; nor is it cover- 
ed over with any membrane to make it fenfible, as the bones 
are. The cartilages have a natural elafticity, by which, if they 
are forced from their natural figure or fituation, they return to 
it of thcmfclves, as foon as that force is taken away. fjhiincy. 

Thofe canals, by degrees, are abolillicd, and grow loiid ; 
feveral of them united, grow a membrane ; thefe membranes 
further confolidated, become cartilages , and cartilages bones. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
Cartilaci'neous. ? n.f. [from cartilage.] Confifting of car- 
Cartxla'ginous. S tilages. 

By what artifice the cartilagineous kind of fifties poife them- 
f elves, afeend and defeend at pleafure, and continue in what 
depth of water they lift, is as yet unknown. Ray. 

The larynx gives paffage to the breath, and, as the breath 
pafi’eth through the rimula, makes a vibration of thole cartila- 
ginous bodies, which forms that breath into a vocal found or 
vo ‘ ce - Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Cartc'on. n.f [ cartone , Ital.] A painting or drawing upon 
large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons of 
Raphael, and every one feels his Ihare of pleafure and er.ter- 
tainment. j Vat n' s Logiek. 

Larto uch. nf [cartouche, Fr.] A cafe of wood three inches 
thick at the bottom, girt round with marlin, and holding forty- 
eight musket balls, and fix or eight iron ballsof a pound weight. 

It is fired out of a hobit or frnall mortar, and is proper for de- 
fending a pafs. Harriu 

Cartrage. i n.f [cartouche. Ft . 2 A cafe of paper or parch- 
La rtr idge . C ment filled with gunpowder, ufed for the greater 

expedition in charging guns. 

Our careful monarch Hands in perfon by. 

His new-caft cannons firmnefs to explore ; 

I he ftrength of big-corn d powder loves to try, 

, And ball and cartrage fQrts for every bore. Dryden. 

Cartrut. n.f [from cart and rut ; route, away.] The track 
made by a cart wheel. 

Ca'rtulary. n.f. [from charta, paper, Lat.] A place where 
papers or records arc kept. 

Ca'rtwright. n. f [from cart and wright.] A maker of carts. 
Alter local names, the moft names have been derived from 
occupations or profeffions; as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cart- 

To CAR VF r c Camden's Remains. 

t°L.AK\h. v. a. [ceojipan, Sax. kerven, Dutch.] 

1. Jo cut wood, or ftonc, or other matter, into elegant forms. 

1 akmg the very refufc among thofe which ferved to no ufe 
he hath carved it diligently when he had nothing elfc to do ’ 


Hud Democrats really carved mount Athos into a ftatue of 
“ ^ e Great, and had the memory of the facl been ob- 
hterated by fome accident, who could afterwards have proved it 
lrnpoffible, but that it might cafually have been 5 
. To cut meat at the table. ,r 

To make any thing by carving or cutting. 

Yet fearing idlenefs, the nuri'c of ill. 

In fculpturc exercis’d his happy skill 
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And carv'd In iv’ry fuch a maid fo fair. 

As nature could not with his art compare, 

Were (he to work. Dryden. 

4. To engrave. 

O Rofalind ! thefe trees fhall he my books. 

And in their barks my thoughts 111 charaflcr ; 

*1 hat every eye, which in this foreft looks. 

Shall fee thy virtue witnefs’d everywhere. 

Rim, run, Orlando, carve on every tree. 

The fair, thechaflc, the unexpreilivefhe. Shakefp. 

5. To chufe one’s own part. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the violence 
of robbers and his own foldicrs ; who could cafdy have carved 
thcmfclves their own food. South. 

How dares finful duft and afhes invade the prerogative of pro- 
vidence, and carve out to himfelf the feafons and iilucs of life 
and death? South. 

The labourer’s {hare, being feldom more than a bare fub- 
fiftcncc, never allows that body of men opportunity to druggie 
with the richer, unlcfs when fomc common and great di ft refs 
emboldens them to carve to their wants. Locke. 

6. To cut ; to hew. 

Or they’will buy his flicep forth of the cote. 

Or they will carve the ftiepherd’s throat. Spenfer's Paf orals. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandifh’d ftccl, 

Like valour’s minion, carved out his pafllige. Shakefp. 

To Carve, v. n. 

1 . To exercife the trade of a fculptor. 

2. To perform at table the office of fupplying the company from 
the difhes. 

I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife ; I fpy entertainment 
in her; (he difeourfes, {he carves , (he gives the leer of invita- 
tion. Shakefp. Merry l lives of IFindfor. 

Well then, things handfomely were ferv’d ; 

My miftrefs for the ftrangers carv'd. Prior : 

Ca'rvel. ; i.f [Sec Caravei..] A fmall fhip. 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians there, to fend 
in the little fly-boat, or the carvel , into the river ; for, with our 
great fhips, we durft not approach the coaft. Raleigh. 

Ca'rver. n.f [from carvef] 
j. A fculptor. 

All arts and artifts Perfcus could command. 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame, 

The maftcr painters and the carvers came. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 

Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife. 

The carver , dancing round each di{h, furveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art directs. 

With proper geftures ev’ry fowl diftc&s. 

3. He that choofes for himfelf. 

In this kind, to come in braving arms, 

Be his own carver , and cut out his way. 

To find out right with wrongs it may not be. 

Wc arc not the carvers of our own fortunes. 

Ca'rvinc. n.f. [from carve.] Sculpture; figures carved. 

They can no more laft like the ancients, than excellent .at v- 
ings in wood, like thofc in marble and brafs. Temple. 

The lids are ivy, grapes in clufters lurk > 

Beneath the carving of the curious work. Dryden s l irgi 
Caru'nci.e. n.f [caruncu/a, Lat.] A fmall protuberance ot 
fiefti, cither natural or morbid. 

Caruncles are a fort of loofc flefh, arifing in the urethra by the 
erofion made by virulent acid matter. I! tjeman. 

CARYATES. 1 n.f [from Carya, a city taken by the Creeks, 
CARYATIDES, } who led away the women captives ; and, to 
perpetuate their flavery, reprefented them in buildings as charg- 
ed with burdens.] An order of columns or pilafters under the 
figures of women, drefled in long robes, ferving to fupport en- 

tablaturcs. , , , r . 

Casca'dE. n.f [cafade, Fr. cafcata, Ital. from caf are, alow 
word, to fall ] A catarad ; a water-tall. 

Rivers diverted from their native courfe. 

And bound with chains of artificial force. 

From large cafcades in plcafing tumult roll’d, . 

Or rofe through figur’d ftone, or breathing gold. Prior. 
The moft enlivening part of all is the river 'I cvcrone, which 
throws itfelf down a precipice, and falls by fcvcral cafcades, from 

one rock to another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 

Addifon on Italy* 

CASE. n.f. [caiff't. a box.] ., 

l. Something that covers or contains any thing elfe ; a covering , 

a berx ; a {heath. 

O cleave, my ndcs ! 
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Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Shale. R. II. 
L’Ejl range. 
cd. 

:nt carv- 
Te tuple. 


Heart, once be ftrongcr than thy continent. 

Crack thy frail cafe. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Each thought was vifiblc that roll’d within. 

As through a cryftal cafe the figur’d hours are feen. Dryden . 
Other caterpillars produced maggots, that immediately made 

thcmfclves up in cafes. J* a y crt t * }e 

The body is but a cafe to this vehicle. Broome on the UdyJJey. 

Juft then Clarifla drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg’d weapon from her Alining caje. Pope. 


1 he outer part of a houfe or building. 

1 he caje of the holy houfe is nobly defigned, and executed 
by great mafters. " Addifon on Italy. 

3. A building unfurmftied. ' 

He had a purpofe likewife to raife, in the univerfity, a fair 
cafe for fuch monuments, and to furnifh it with other choice 
^ collections from all parts of his own charge. IVotton 

^' ASF ;'^ N ' IFE - ”■ f- [from caf and knife. ] A large'kitchcn knife 
The king always a£ts with a great cafe-knife ftuck in his 
girdle, which the lady fnatches from him in the ftruggle an( j 
_ *° defends herfelf. Addifon s Remarks on Italy. 

Case-shot. n.f. [from cafe and Jhot.] Bullets inclofed in a 
cafe. 

In each feven fmall brafs and leather guns, charged with 
cafe-Jhot. Clarendon , l. viii, 

CASE. n.f. [cafus, Lat.] 

1. Condition with regard to outward circumftances. 

Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of fo great grace. 

How dare I think fuch glory to attain ? 

1 hefe that have it attain’d, were in like cafe. 

Quoth he, as wretched, and liv’d in like pain. Fairy EJneen, 
Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours ; 

Be now a father, and propofe a fon. Shakefp. Henry IV. p, 
Some knew the face. 

And all had heard the much lamented cafe. Dryden . 

Thefe were the circumftances under which the Corinthians 
then were, and the argument which the apofilc advances, is in- 
tended to reach their particular cafe. Atterbury. 

My youth may be made, as it never fails in executions, a cafe 
of compaffion. Pope's Preface to his IVorks. 

2. State of things. 

He faith, that if there can be found fuch an inequality be- 
tween man and man, as there is between man and bcaft, or be- 
tween foul and body, it invefteth a right of government, which 
feemeth rather an impoflible cafe, than an untrue fcntcncc. 

Bacon's Holy IVar. 

Here was the cafe ; an army of Englifh, wafted and tired 
with a long winter’s fiege, engaged an army of a greater num- 
ber than thcmfclves, frefh and in vigour. Bacon. 

I can but be a Have where-ever I am ; fo that taken or not 
taken, ’tis all a cafe to me. L’EJlrange. 

They arc excellent in order to certain ends ; he hath no need 
to ufe them, as the cafe now ftands, being provided for with 
the provifion of an angel. Taylor's Holy Living. 

Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
whereby you have fewer ill impreffions ; but they failed, as is 
generally the cafe, in too much neglecting to cultivate your 
mind. Swift. 

3. I/i phyfick ; ftate of the body. 

It was well ; for wc had rather met with calms and contrary 
winds, than any tempefts ; for our fick were many, and in very 
ill cafe. _ Bacon. 

Chalybeate water feems to be a proper remedy in hypochon- 
driacal cafes. Arldtbmt on Aliments. 

4. In ludicrous language, condition with regard to lcannefs, or 
health. 

Thou licit, moft ignorant monfter, I am in cafe to juftle a 
conftable. Shakefp. Temptjl. 

Pray have but patience till then, and when I am in little bet- 
ter cafe , I’ll throw myfelf in the very mouth of you. L Ejlr. 
Quoth Ralph, I Ihould not, if I were 
In cafe for aftion, now be here. Hudibras, p. i. cant. iii. 

For if the fire be faint, or out of eajc, > 

He will be copy’d in his famifh’d race. Dryden s l irgd. 

The prieft was pretty well in cafe. 

And Ihew’d fomc humour in his face ; 

Look’d with an eafy carelefs mien, 

A perfect ftranger to the iplcen. Swift. 

e. Contingence. . , 

The atheift, in cafe things Ihould fall out contrary to his be- 
lief or expectation, hath made no provifion for this caje ; it, 
contrary to his confidence, it Ihould prove in the llhic t ut 
there is a God, the man is loft and undone for ever. Tiltotjon. 

6. Queftion relating to particular perfons or things. 

Well do I find each man moft wife in his own caje. butt. c\. 
It is ft range, that the ancient fathers fhould not appeal to 
this judge, in all cafes, it being folhort and expedite a way tor 
the ending of controvcrfics. _ J 

7. Reprefen t:tion of any fa£t or queftion. 

If he be not apt to beat over marten, and to call up 0 

thine, to prove and iliuftratc another, let him ftudy the law 
y cafes ? fo every deft* of the mind may bavj.feg £ 
ccipt. 

8. The variation of nouns. , • 

The feveral changes which the noun undergoes in the u 

and Greek tongues, in the feveral numbers, are c^cajt^ 
arc defigned to exprefs the feveral views or relations unders ea 
,b= min'd confidcri things with «g,ri .0 «-«*»>*■* "" 
variation of ,h e noun tor this purpofe 

o. h, iafi. [mlcafi, Ital.] If it fhould happen i upon the Wf?"' 
fition that : a form of fpeech now little uftd. p cr 
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i. 


2. 


A tree. 


Hooker, b. in. 

A fum retreat to his forMs. ttt r^/l they *££ J - 

in ^Cither by their evil defliny or ad.tce, they futerftto. 

the occafion to be loft. 

To Case. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To nut in a cafe or cover. , e 

Cafe ye, cafe ye; on with your vizours ; there s monej of 
the king’s coming down the hill. Shakefp. 1 inry . p. i. 
The cry went once for thee. 

And ftill it micht, and yet it may again. 

If thou would’ft not entomb thyfelf alive 
And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakefp. Trot l. andCreJf. 

On whofe luxuriant herbage, half conceal d, 

Like a fall’ll cedar, far diffus’d his tram. 

Cas'd in green feales, die crocodile extends. Tbomjon. 

To cover as a cafe. r 

Then conics my fit again, I had elfe been perfect j 
As broad, and gen’ral, as the cajing air, . 

To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

3. To cover on the outfide with materials different from the m- 

Then they bciran to cafe their houfes with marble. _ 

Arbuthnot on Corns. 

A. Toftrip off the covering; to take oft the {kin. 

We’ll make you fome fport with the fox ere we cafe him. 

Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

To Case. v. n. To put cafes; to contrive reprefentations of 
facts. 

They fell prefently to rcafoning and cajing upon the matter 
with him, and laying diftinftions before him. L'EJlrange. 

To Caseha'rden. v. a. [from cafe and harden.] 'To harden 
on the outfiuc. 

The manner of cafehardening is thus : Take cow horn or 
hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then beat it to powder ; 
put about the fame quantity of bay fait to it, and mingle them 
together with Hale chamberlye, or elfe white wine vinegar. 
Lay fome of this mixture upon loam, ami cover your iron all 
over with it ; then wrap the loam about all, and lay it upon the 
hearth of the forge to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, 
and blow up die coals to it, till the whole lump have juft a 
blood- red heat. Moxons Mechanical Excrcifts. 

Ca'semate. n.f. [from cafa armata, Ital. cafamata. Span, a 
vault formerly made to feparatc the platforms of the lower and 
upper batteries.] 

1. [in fortification;] A kind of vault or arch of ftone-work, in 

that part of the flank of a baftion next the curtin, fomewhat 
retired or drawn back towards the capital of the baftion, ferv- 
ing, as a battery, to defend the face of the oppofitc baftion, and 
the moat or ditch. Chambers. 

2. The well, with its feveral fubtcrrancous branches, dug in the 

pafiage of the baftion, till the miner is heard at work, and air 
given to the mine. Harris. 

Ca sement, n.f. [ ccfamcnto , Ital.] A window opening upon 
hinges. 

Why, then may you have a cafement of the great chamber 
window, where wc play, open, and the moon may fliine in 
at the cafement. Shakefp. Midfummcr Night's Dream. 

Here in this world they do much knowledge read. 

And are the cafements which admit moft light. Davies. 

They, waken'd with the noife, did fly 
From inward room to window eye. 

And gently op’ning lid, the cafement , 

Look’d out, but yet with fomc amazement. Hudibras. 
There is as much difference between the clear reprefenta- 
tions of the underftanding then, and the obfeure difeoveries 
that it makes now, as there is between the profpedt of a cafe- 
ment and a key-hole. South. 

Ca'seous. adj. [cafus, Lat.] Rcfembling chccfc ; chcefy. 

Its fibrous parts are from the cafeous parts of the chyle. 

Floyer on Humours. 

Ca'sern. f. [cafcrnc, Fr.] A little room or lodgement erec- 
ted between the rampart and the houfes of fortified towns, to 
ferve as apartments or lodgings for the foldicrs of the garrifon, 
with beds. Harris. 

Ca sewor m. n. f. [from cafe and worm.] A grub that makes it- 
felf a cafe. 

Cadifes, or cafavorms, arc to be found in this nation, in fe- 
vcral diftimft counties, and in fcvcral little brooks. Floyer. 

CASH. u.J. \_cctiffe, I r. a cheft.] Money; properly ready mo- 
ney ; money in the cheft, or at hand. 

A thief, bent to unhoard the cajh 
Of fome rich burgher. Paradife Lofl , b. ii. /. j88. 

He is at an end of all his cajh-, he has both his law and his 
daily bread now upon truft. Arbuthnot' s John Bull. 

He fent the thief, that ftolc the cajh , away, 

, And punifii’d him that put it in his way. p 0 . c 

Ca sh-keeper. n.f [from caf and keep.] A mail entrufted with 
the monev. 

Dil’pcniator was properly a cajh-keeper, or privy-purfe. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Locke. 

Pope. 


with re- 


Shakefp. 


The cep of fL flower, which i, produced at the cvtMrit) 
of a footllalk, is oblong and quinquefid i the flower con , lb ot 
one leaf, which is divided into five long narrow legmans ; m 
the bottom of the calyx is the ovary, winch becomes a t«.t 
pcar-fhaped fruit ; upon the n;>ex ot which grows a vcllel, in 
which is contained one kiffney-fhaped feed. I his tree is very 
common in Jamaica and Barbadocs, where it grows very large, 
but in England will rarely ftand through our winters. 1 lie in- 
habitants of the Weft Indies plant them from branches taken 
from the old trees; which, with them, take root very well, 
and in two years time produce fruits. j t n. 

Cashi er, n.f. [from cajh.] He that has charge of the money. 
If a fteward or caf tier be fuft’ered to run on, without • rutt- 
ing him to a reckoning, fuch a fottilh forbearance will teach 

him to fhuffle. . . , W ’ 

A Venetian, finding his foil’s expenres grow very' high, or- 
dered his caf tier to let him have no more money than what he 
Ihould count when he received it. 

Flight of cafhiers , or mobs, he’ll never mind ; 

And knows no lofles, while the mufe is kind. 

To CashFer. v.a. [coffer, h r. cafarc, Lat.] 

1. To difeard ; to difmifs from a poft, or a fociety, 
p roach. 

Does ’t not go well r Caffio hath beaten thee, 

And thou by that fmall hurt haft cajhier’d Caffio. 

Seconds in factions many times prove principals ; but many 
times alfo they prove cyphers, and are caf tiered. Bacon. 

If I had omitted what he laid, his thoughts ar.d words be- 
ing thus t af iet ed in my hands, he had no longer been Lucre- 
tius. Dryden. 

'They have already caf iered feveral of their followers as mu- 
tineers. Addifon' s Freeholder. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be caf ier'd , 

Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear’d. Swift. 

2. It feems, in the following pafiages, to ftgnify the fame as to an- 
nul ; to vacate ; which is fufficiently agreeable to the deriva- 
tion. 

If wc fhould find a father corrupting his fon, or a mother her 
daughter, wc muft charge this upon a peculiar anomaly and 
bafenefs of nature ; if the name of nature may be allowed to 
that which feems to be utter cafiering of it, and deviation 
from, and a contradiction to, die common principles of hu- 
manity. South. 

Some, out of an overfondnefs of that darling invention, 
cafier , or at lcaft endeavour to invalidate, all other argu- 
ments, and forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as weak or 
fallacious. Locke. 

Cask. n.f. [cafque, Fr. eadus , Lat.] 

1 . A barrel ; a wooden veflel to ftop up liquour or provifions. 

The patient turning himfelf abed, it makes a fluctuating kind 
of noife, like the rumbling of water in a caf. Harvey. 

Perhaps tomorrow lie may change his wine. 

And drink old fparkling Alban, or Setinc, 

Whofe title, and whole age, with mould o’ergrown, 

The good old caf for ever keeps unknown. Dryden. 

It has caf in a kind of plural fcnle, to fignify the commodity 
or provifion of calks. 

Great inconvcniencies grow by the bad caf being commonly 
fo ill leafoned and conditioned, as that a great part of the beer 
is ever loft and call away. Raleigh, 

ln.f [cafque, Fr. caffs, Lat.] A helmet; armour for 
. j the head : a poetical word. 

Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 

Fall like amazing thunder on the cafque 

Of thy pernicious enemy. Shakefp. Richard \\. 

And thefe 

Sling weighty ftones, when from afar they fight ; 

Their cafques are cork, a covering thick and light. Dryden. 

What arc his aims ? why does he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and crufli beneath a caf 
His wrinkled brows ? Addifon' s Cato, 

Casket.^ / [a diminutive of caiffe, a cheft, Fr. cafe, cafette.] 
A fmall box or cheft for jewels, or things of particular value. 

0 ignorant poor man ! what doft thou bear. 

Lock d up within the cafet of thy breaft ? 

What jewels, and what riches haft thou there? 

What hcav’nly treafure in fo weak a cheft ? Davies, 

1 hey found him dead, and caft into the ftreets. 

An empty cafet , where the jewel, life, 

By fome damn’d hand was robb’d, and ta’cn away, S/takcfh 
Mine eye hath found that fad fepulchral rock, J ‘ ’ 

That was the cafet of heav’n’s richcft ftore. Milton 

T hat had by chance pack’d up his choiceft treafure 
In one dear cafet, and fav’d only that. Otway’s Fen. Preferv, 
I his cafet India’s glowing gems unlocks, J 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. p . 

To Ca'sket. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in a caflcct 

I have writ my letters, cafetcd my treafure, and given order 
fox our horles. Shakejp. All's well that d well 

Cassamunair. n.f. An aromatick vegetable, bein» a lpecics 
of galangal, brought from the Eaft, and highly valued a- a ner- 
vous and ftomacliick fimple. 6 ' " * r 

To 


2. 


Cask. 
Casque. 
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To Ca'sjate. v. a. t coffer , Fr. caffare, low Lat.] To vacate: 
to invalidate ; to make Void; t6 nullify. 

This opinion fupcrfedes and caffates the beft medium we 

Ray on the Creation. 
A making null or void. D. 


have. 


leaf, cut i 



Cassation, n.f. [, saffatio , Lat.] 

Ca'ssavi. ? , 

Ca'ssada. y '- J - An American plant. 

It lias a Ihort fpreading bell-Ihapcd flower, confiding of one 

A-n r UO ‘ cvcril! P arts ’ whofe pointal afterwards becomes a 
rounduh fruit, compofcd of three cells joined together, each 
containing one oblong feed. To thefe notes lhould be added, 
mule flowers having no pointal, and which, growing round the 
female flower, fall off, and are never fruitful. The ipecies are 
lix: i. I he common caffavi, or cajjada. 2. The moft prickly 
cajfayu with a chaftc tree leaf. 3. Tree-like lefs prickly cal 
with white flowers growing in umbels, and a dinging 
wolfsbane leaf. 4. Shrubby cajfavi, without prickles, and 
Imooth leaves, which are lcls divided, (Ac. The iird fort is 
Cultivated in all the warm parts of America, where the root, 
after being diverted of its milky juice, is ground to flour, and 
then maoe into cakes of bread. Of this there are two forts. 

he moft common has purplifh ftalks, with the veins and 
leaves ot a purplilh colour; but the ftalks of the other are 
green, and the leaves of a lighter green. The laft fort is not 
venomous, even when the roots are frefti and full of juice ; 
winch the negroes frequently dig up, roaft, and eat, like pota- 
toes, without any ill effects. The cejfada is propagated by cut- 
tmgs, about fifteen or fixteen inches long, taken from thofe 
plants whofe roots are grown to maturity. Thefe cuttings are 
planted by the Americans in their rainy feafons, a foot or 'four- 
teen inches deep in the ground ; and the land in which they arc 
placed, muft be well wrought. When the cuttings have taken 
root, they require no farther care than to be kept clear from 
weeds ; and, in about eight or nine months, when grown to 
maturity, in good ground they will be as large as the calf of a 
man s leg, but commonly equal to the fize of good parfneps. 

Miller. 

Ca ssaware. See Cassiowary. 

C a'ssza. 11. f A fwcet fpice mentioned by Mofcs , Ex oil. xxx. 
24. as an ingredient in the compofition of the holy oil, which 
was to be made ufe of in the confecration of the facrcd veffcls 
of the tabernacle. This aromatick is faid to be the bark of a 
tree very like cinamon, and grows in the Indies without being 
cultivated. Calmet. 

All thy garments fmell of myrrh, aloes, and cajjia. Pf. xlv. 8. 

Ca'ssia. it. f The name of a tree. 

It hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, divided into 
many cells by tranfvcrfe diaphragms ; in each of which is con- 
tained one hard feed, lodged, for the moft part, in a clammy 
black fubftancc, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leaves, difpofed orbicularly. The fpccics are nine ; 1. The 
American eajfta, with roundifh pointed leaves. 2. The purg- 
ing caffui, or pudding pipe tree, { Ac. Many of thefe plants will 
flower the fecond year, and fome of them will produce ripe 
feeds with us. The fecond lort grows to be a very large tree, 
riot only in Alexandria, but alfo in the Weft Indifes. This is 
what produces the purging eajfta of the {hops. Miller. 

Ca'ssidon y, or Stickadorc. n.f. [ Jlocchas , Latin.] The name 
of a plant. 

Ca'ssiowary. n.f. A large bird of prey in {he Eaft Indies. 

Have a clear idea of the relation of dam and chick, between 
the two cafftowaries in St. James’s Park. Locke. 

Ca'ssock. n.f. [ cafaque , Fr.J A clofe garment; now gene- 
rally that which clergymen wear under their gowns. 

Half of the which dare not (hake the fnow from off their 
caffocks, left they fhakc thcmfclves to pieces. 

Shakefp. All’s well that ends well; 

His fcanty falary compelled him to run deep in debt for a 
new gown and cajfock, and now and then forced him to write 
fome paper of wit or humour, or preach a fermon for ten {hil- 
lings, to fupply his neccflities. Swift. 

Ca'ssweed. n. f. A common weed, otherwi£e called Jhepherd’s 
pouch. 

To CAST. v. a. preter. caf-, particip. paff. cajl. [ kafer , Da- 
nifh.J 

1. To throw with the hand. 

I rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy cajlcth at novelty, than to go on fafely and fleepily in the 
eafy ways of ancient miftakings. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the World. 

They had comparted in his hoft, and cajl darts at the people 
from morning till evening. 1 Macc. vii. 80. 

Then cajl thy fword away. 

And yield thee to my mercy, or I ftrike. Dryden and Lee. 

2. To throw away, as ufelefs or noxious. 

Old Capulet, and Montague, 

Have made Verona’s ancient citizens 

Cajl by their grave befeeming ornaments. Shakefp. 

I have bought 

Golden opinion from all fort of people. 

Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs, 

Not cajl afide fo foon. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

When men, prefuming thcmfclves to be the only mafters of 
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3* T o throw dice, or lots. 0 k.ockt. 

And Joflnia caf lots for them in Shiloh. JcJh xviii 

4- T o throw from a high place. JJ ,0 - 

TncoTa ,n A t0 thC ™. kTar P (;ian > &om thence 
Into dcitruftion cajl him. cy.A 

5- To throw in wreftling. fp ' Uno ^ 

And I think, being too ftrong for him, though he took mw 
legs fomctime, yet I made a ftiift to caf him. Shakefp. Macul 

6. 1 o throw as a net or fnare. JF macbeth - 

onVou^ f ° r y ° Ur ° Wn Pr ° fit ’ n0t th3t 1 m3y COjl a fnare 

7. To drop; to let fall. * ^° r ' v "‘ 35* 

hav?^'“ctr ‘ hC b “ iM ° ,hC f “’ “ th °“T'*y 

8. To cxpofe. ^wva.30. 

His friends contend to embalm his bodv, his enemies, that 
they may cajl it to the dogs. Pope’s Ejfay on /W. 

9- I o drive by violence of weather. 

Howneit wc muft be cajl upon a certain ifland./ t 7x,xxvii.26. 

\ V hat length of lands, what ocean have you pafs’tl 
What ftorms fuftain’d, and on what fliore been caf ? ' Drxd 

10. I o build by throwing up earth ; to raife. J 

And {hooting in the earth, cafs up a mount of clay. 

f . _ *? en J' r ' S Fairy b - '• v 'ii -f’anz. q. 

I he king of Affyna fliall not come into this city, nor fliooc 
an arrow there, nor come before it with fhield, no t call a bank 
againft it. 0 X * L 

At length Barbarofla having caf up his trenches, landed fifty- 
four pieces of artillery for battery. KnoUcs’s HifiL. 

.Earth-worms will come forth, and moles will cajl up more 
and fleas bite more, againft rain. Bacon’s Nat. Hi levy 

11. To put into any certain ftate. J 

Jefus had heard that John was caf into prifon. Matt. iv. 12. 
At thy rebuke both the chariot and horfe are caf into a dead 

, , Pfalm lxxvi. 6. 

12. i o condemn in a trial. 

But oh, that treacherous breaft ! to whom weak you 
Did truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 

Having his falfehood found too late, ’twas he 
i hat made me caf you guilty, and you me. Donne. 

„ We take up with the molt incompetent witneffes, nay, often 
luborn our own furmifes and jealoufies, that we may be fure to 
cajl the unhappy criminal. Governm. of the Tongue , § 6. 

He could not, in this forlorn cafe, have made ufe of the very 
laft plea of a caf criminal ; nor fo much as have cried. Mere}' ! 
Lord, mercy f South. 

There then we met ; both try’d, and both were caf , 

And this irrevocable fentence part. Dryden’ s Theod. and Hon. 

13. 'fo condemn in a law-fuit. [from ca/ler, Fr.J 

The northern men were agreed, and, in cffelt, all the other, 
to caf our London efeheatour. Camden's Remains. 

Were the cafe referred to any competent judge, they would 
inevitably be caf. Decay of Piety. 

14. To defeat. 

No martial project to furprife, 

Can ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor caf defign ferve afterwards. 

As gamefters tear their lofing cards: Hudibras , p. iii. c. iii. 

15. To cafhicr. 

You are but now caf in his mood, a puniftimcnt more in po- 
licy than in malice ; even fo as one would beat his offcncelefs 
dog, to affright an imperious lion. Shakefp. Othello. 

16. To leave behind in a race. 

In Ihort, fo fwift your judgments turn and wind, 

You caf our fleeteft wits a mile behind. Dryden. 

17. To flied ; to let fall ; to lay afide ; to moult. 

Our chariot loft her wheels, their points our fpears. 

The bird of conqucft her chief feather caf. Fairfax , b. iii. 
Of plants fome are green all winter, others caf their leaves. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifory, N 1 592. 
The cafing of the {kin is, by the ancients, compared to the 
breaking curd of die fecundine, or cawl, but not rightly ; for 
that were to make every caf ing of the {kin a new birth : and 
befides, the fecundine is but a general cover, not fhaped ac- 
cording to the parts, but the fkin is fhaped according to the 
parts. . The creatures that caf the fkin, arc the fnakc, the 
viper, the graftiopper, the lizzard, the filkworm, (Ac. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifory , N° 7 32. 

O fertile head, which ev’ry year 
Could fuch a crop of wonders bear ! 

Which might it never have been caf y 
Each year’s growth added to die laft, 

Thefe lofty branches had fupply’d 
The earth’s bold fons prodigious pride. 

The waving harveft bends beneath his blaft, 

The foreft {hakes, the groves their honours cajl. 

From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude, 

That though my homely anceftors were rude. 

Mean as I am, yet may I have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race : 

2 And 


Waller. 
Dryden • 
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And noble then am I, when I begin, 

In virtue cloath’d, to cajl die rags of fin. Dryden ' x IV. ofB. 
The ladies have been in a kind of moulting feafon, having 
caf great quantities of ribbon and cambrick, and reduced the 
human figure to the beautiful globular form. Addifon. Spectator. 

18. To lay afide, as fit to be worn no longer. 

So may cajl poets write ; there’s no pretenfion 
To argue lofs of wit, from lofsof pehfion. Dryden s D. Scb. 
He lias ever been of opinion, that giving caf clothes to be 
worn by valets, has a very ill effect upon little minds. Addifon. 

19. To have abortions ; to bring forth before die time. 

Thy cws and thy Ihe-goats have not cajt their young, and the 
rams of thy flock have I not eaten. Gen. xxxi. 38. 

20. To overweigh ; to make to preponderate; to decide by over- 
ballancing. 

Which being inclined, not conftraincd, contain within 
themfelvcs the cafing act, and a power to command the con- 
dufion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iv. c. 13. 

How much intcrcft cafs the balance in cafes dubious. South. 

Life and death arc equal in thcmfelves, 

That which could cajl the balance, is thy falftiood. Dryden. 
Not many years ago, it fo happened, that a cobler had die 
cafing vote for the life of a criminal, which he very gracioufly 
gave on the merciful fide. Addifon on Italy. 

Suppofe your eyes fent equal rays 
Upon two diftant pots of ale. 

In this fad ftate, your doubtful choice 
Would never have the caf ing voice. Prior. 

21. To compute; to reckon ; to calculate. 

Hearts, tongues, figure, feribes, bards, poets, cannot 
Think, fpcak, caf, write, fing, number, ho ! 

His love to Antony. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Here is now the fmith s note for {hoeing and plow-irons 

Let it be caf and paid. Shakefp. He, ay IV. p. ii. 

You caf th event of war, my noble lord. 

And fumm’d th’ account of chance, before you faid 
Let us make head. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. jj. 

The beft way to reprefent to life the manifold ufe of friend- 
fhip, is to cajl and Jee how many things there arc, which a man 
cannot do nimlcJf. p , 

■ 1 S- aVC rff ly bC | Cn ca ^ mg . !n m y thoughts the feveral unhap- 
pineflhs of life, and comparing die infelicities of old a<'e to thofe 
of infancy. Mlifgn s J ™ 

22. To contrive; to plan out. 

The doifter facing the South, is covered with vines, and 

not U been' 0 ^ a ? oran g c -houfc ; and had, I doubt 

not, been caf for that purpofe, if this piece of gardening had 
been then in as much vogue as it is now b <r 

23. To judge; to confider in order to judgment 

Ifd>o„couldll,4oair,S 

The water of my land, find her difeafe. 

And purge it to a found and priftine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo. 

That fliould applaud again. 

Peace, brother, be not over exquifitc 
I ° caf the fafhion of uncertain evils. 

24. I o hx the parts in a play. 

Our parts in the other world will be new cad and 1 

in difeent of fu^rioritj 

>5- To glance; t o direfl the eye ***** N» a,,. 

y " ' e) ' eS ’ “ d - with * “nik, thy mother (ingle 

Far caftward caf thine eve from P ^ L iv ' 

. nCC %dsbunciad. 

^ thy eyes caftward, 5a hitTSKTAt; 

l6 ' ? 'r tanning N ” '5ft- 

ken off by the metal it is nn ? * i VCry flcndcr lin cs, be ta- 
nked; but it muft be kcp TcS ^ the u f ' l '’er be barely 
fufioD. pt a conlldc rablc while in a ftrong 

- Inftrudl thc^artift^ 1 ^^’ ^ dreaJful ordnance caf, B ° >U ' 


29. 


33 - 


Temple. 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Milton. 


„Jl fa ‘, hcr ’ s S r 'of reftrain’d his 


Waller. 
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gold, - 

from his hands he dropp'd Sc ’f ormi „g m o„,d. 
Tomelt metal into figures. Dryden, JBnadvt. 

With rcftlc^rage vrould ^ 0n ’- i °y ful cro ud 

And caf bral , P u- my <hltue d °wn. 

This was bur ? T t0 h,s rcnovv n. p . 

Sap ou 2;^ 


CAS 

28. To model; to form. 

Wc may take a quarter of a mile for the common meafurfi 
of the depth of the fea, if it were cajl into a channel of ail 
equal depth every where. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Lbider this influence, derived from mathematical ftudics, 
fome have been tempted to cajl all their logical, their metaphy- 
fical, and their theological and moral learning into tills method. 

. TVatts’s Logick . 

To communicate by reflection or emanation. 

So bright a fplendoUr, fo divine a grace. 

The glorious Daphnis ca/ls on his illuftrious race. Dryden. 
We may happen to find a fairer light cajl over the fame 
feriptures, and (ec reafon to alter our fentiments even in fome 
points of moment. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

30. I o yield, or give up, without refbrvc or condition. 

The reafon ot mankind cannot fuggeft any lolid ground of 

fatisfadlion, but in making God our friend, and in carrying a 
confidence fo clear, as may encourage us, with confidence, ^to 
cajl ourlelvcs upon him. South 

31. To inflid. 

kc wor kl is apt to cajl great blame on thofe who have an in- 
difterency for opinions, cfpccially in religion. Locke . 

32. To cajl away. To fhipwreck. 

• 5" and J 0 ^ 1 ^ homas, meeting with a ftorm, 

it thruft John Thomas upon the iflands to the South, where he 
wa ^jffu,ay Raleigh’s Ejfays. 

His father I hilip had, by like mifhap, been like to have been 
caf away upon the coaft of England. Knoltcss Hifory. 

W ith pity mov’d, for others caf away 
On rocks of hope and fears. ' Rofommon. 

JJut now our fears tempeftuous erow, 

A nd caf our hopes away ; 

Whilft you, regardlels of our woe, 

Sit carelefs at a play. DorEt 

nlUf‘ rjJay ' T ° JaV ‘ fh J t0 WaRe in P r °fufion ; to turn to 
'They that want means to nourifh children, will abftain from 

onTlf I, I"’ WhicH 15 a11 0,1C ’ tl,Cy ** ^eir boles Z 
on rich old women Ralei „ p 

I’ ranee, haft thou yet more blood to caf away ? M > 

bav lhall the J current of our right run on ? Shakefp. K. J 

He might be filent, and not caf away J 

Ins fentences in vain. r > ^ 

O Marcia, O my ftftcr. Hill rhcrCsto Jl ^ 
f lur father will not caf away a life, 

. To ; a " d “ his mmr t - Cm . 

caf away thcmfclves for ever. , ’ , ! t f cr J) to 

35. T.vJUwn. To dejeXl ; to dcprrfa the mi'rid"'’ S 
vin . , , „ We ’re not the fii-ft, 

\Vho, with beft meaning, have incurr’d the worft * 

For thee, oppreffed king, I am caf down ; * 

Myfelf could clfe outfrown falfe fortune’s frown. 

The beft way will be to let him Shakefp. King Lear. 

and afflifled, for the ill opinion he cntSTof^ot'^ ^ 

36. Todifcard; N “ Ot. 

He led me on to mightieft deeds, * IV ’ P‘ ll ’ 

lvr no ^ tZf&rz kno r 

ftrangely ; this may ferve me for an Jv**™ * man 

off my father, when I am great n to oaf 

A db 

And bend her ftubborn virtue to my paftio’n • 

far ’ « •* h, .ff. ■ AM/.n; cm. 

•££ ttf/7 T" 

they could not but be infallible ce’rrii 8 rul '> which 

38. To datSSSSSKT “ ' a " % 

of & s h"d P ‘ m ,0 ,aJI ^their rubjeaion to the crown 
This maketh them, through S Poffr’s State of Ireland. 
mg inftrutSfion, to caf off the ^ dcfir ^ ? f rccciv " 

do moft concern their eftate ° ° VC 7. affairs > which 

a 

dicrefore he cryfr it & a „d puts all 

Company, in any a&ion, gives credit an Serm ' ii * 
the agent ; and fo much as the fmner al r ^ ountcna ncc to 
cafs off of fhamc. ^ lo mucli he 

Wc lee they never fail to exert themfelvro i South. 

I ,hc >' fcd wefeht of h ’ 

'• T ? ca J‘ off To leave behind. S Addifon. 

Away he fcours crofs the fields ,„/» ^ , . 

WMd ‘ bUt ’ P rcffi "S through a thic4Xc hu S 7 , 
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bv the horns, till the hounds came in, and plucked him down- 

L'Eftrange , Fab. xliii. 

40. To cajl off. [hunting term.] To let go, or fet free; as, to 
caji off the dogs. 

4.1. To call out. To reject ; to turn out of doors. 

* ' Thy brat hath been call out , like to itfelf, no father own- 
• nl g ; t> Shakefp. Winter's Talc. 

42. To call out. To vent; to fpcak; with fome intimation of 
negligence or vehemence. 

Why doft thou caji out fuch ungenerous terms 
Againft the lords and fovereigns of the w-orld ? Add. Cato. 

43. To caji up. To compute; to calculate. . 

Some writers, in cajling up the goods molt dchxablc in life, 
have given them this rank, health, beauty, and riches. Temple. 

A man who defigns to build, is very exad, as he fuppofes, in 
ca fling up the coft beforehand ; but, generally fpcaking, he is 
miftaken in his account. Dryden's Fab. Preface. 

44. To caji up. I o vomit. 

Thou, beaftly feeder, art fo full of him, 

That thou provok’d thyfelf to caji him up. Shakefp. H. I v . 
Their villainy goes againft my weak ftomach, and therefore 
I ifluft caff it up. Shakcfp. Henry V. 

O, that in time Rome did not caji t .. 

Her errours up, this fortune to prevent. Ben. JobnJon s Catil. 
Thy foolifh errour find ; 

Caji up the poifon that infers thy mind. Dryden. 

To Cast. v. n. 

1. To contrive; to turn the thoughts. 

Then clofely as he might, he caji to leave * 

The court, not asking any pafs or leave. tspenjer. 

From that day forth, I caji in careful mind, 

To feek her out with labour and long timo. Fairy b. 1. 
We have three that bend themfelves, looking into the expe- 
riments of their fellows, and caji about how to draw out of 
■hem things of life and franco for man’s 

But firft he cajls to change his proper (hape ; 

Which elfe might work him danger or delay. Par. L. b. in. 

As a fox, with hot purfuit 

Chas’d through a warren, caji about .. ... 

To favc his credit. Hudibras , M. 

All events, called cafual, among inanimate bodies, are me- 
chanically produced according to the determinate figures, tex- 
Las, and motions of thofe bodies, which »re not confeons of 
their own operations, nor contrive and caji about how to bng 

fuch events to pafs. . , 

This way and that I caji to five my friends, 

Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. Pope s Odyffey. 

2. To admit of a form, by cafting or melting. 

It comes at the firft fufion into a mafs that is immediately 
malleable, and will not run thin, fo as to toff and mould, un- 
E* mixed with poorer ore, or cinders. .a 

» T STwfo:;"when, by its own dtough, or 
moifture of the air, or other accident, it a ters «•*■»*!£ 
ilraightncfs. M ‘* m t Mcchm.cal 

Cast. »./ [from the verb.] 

1. The aft of cafting or throwing; a throw. 

So when a fort of lufty fhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reft outgo 
So far, but that the reft are meafunng caff. 

Their emulation and their paftime Wb- 
Yet all thefe dreadful deeds, this deadly 
A caji of dreadful duft will foon allay. ) 

ground over, and few ’ wheat orrye on it 
with a broad caji I fome only with a Tingle «/, and feme ^tn 
a double. 

3. State of any thing caft or thrown. itpa rtake 

J In his own inftance of cafting ambs-ace, tn S 
more of contingency than of freedom ; fuppofing P 

did concur to the production of that caff^ be the v 
they were, there is no doubt but, ^ ^ ' Anfw J t0 Hehbts . 

la T.ato compares life to a game at 

{hall have is not in our power, but tom ag Norris. 

4. The fpace through which any ^^‘^utTftone’s caff and 
And he was withdrawn from them + I . 

kneeled down and prayed. 

c. Aftroke; a touch. . - . • him a call of 

We have them all with one voice for g o 

their court prophecy. r endeavouring to 

Another caji of the r politic! to, . M | ““ daigcnt fJVice 

impeach an innocent lady, for h ^ Earnin'., N" 1 9. 

of the queen. ^nlirirks • for his information was 

This was a caft of Wood s politick > wc jj t Swift, 

whollv falfe and groundlefs, which he knew . ^ 

6. Motion of the eye* 


CAS 

Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a flexion or caji of the 
eye afide ; for pity is but grief in another’s behalf ; the caji of 
the eye is a gefture of avCrfion, or lothnefs, to behold the ob- 
je£tof pity. Bacon s Natural Hijlcry. 

If any man defires to look on this doctrine of gravity, let 
him turn the firft caji of his eyes on what wc have (aid of (ire. 

Digby on the Soul. 

There held in holy paflion ftill. 

Forget thyfelf to marble, till. 

With a fad leaden downward caji. 

Thou fix them on the earth as faft. Milton. 

They are the beft epitomes in the world, and let you fee, 
with one caji of an eye, the fubftance ot above an hundred 
pages. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

7. The throw of dice. 

8. Chance from the caft of dice. 

Were it good, 

T o fet the exact wealth of all our ftates 

All at one caji ; to fet fo rich a main 

On the nice hazard of fome doubtful hour ? Shakcfp. H. IV. 

In the laft war, has it not fometimes been an even caji, whe- 
ther the army fhould march this way or that way ? South. 

9. Venture from throwing dice. 

When you have brought them to the very laft caf, they will 
offer to come to you, and fubmit themfelves. Spenfer on Ireland. 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field. 

Than venture all his fortune at a caff 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lofe at laft. Dryden. 

Will you turn recreant at the laft caji ? you muft along. 

Dryden's Spanijh Frier. 

10. A mould ; a form. 

The whole would have been an heroick poem, but in an- 
other caji and figure, than any that ever had been written be- 
fore. P "or. 

1 1 . A (hade ; or tendency to any colour. 

A flaky mafs, grey, with a caji of green, in which the talky 
matter makes the greateft part of the mals. Woodward. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ftatc are to be florid, the 
red part congealing, and the ferum ought to be without any 
greenifti caji. Arbuthmt on Ailments. 

12. Exteriour appearance. 

The native hue of refolution 

Is ficklied o’er with the pale caji of thought. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

New names, new dreflings, and the modern caji. 

Some fccncs, fome perfons alter’d, and outfac’d 

The world. S:rJ. Denham. 

13. Manner; air; mien. . 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expreffions, 
and fomething of a neat caji of verle, are properly thedrefs, 
gems, or loofe ornaments of poetry-. lopes Letters. 

Neglect not the little figures and turns on the words, nor 
fometimes the very caji of the periods; neither omit or con- 
found any rites or cuftoms of antiquity. Pope s Tff.on Flonur. 

14. A flight ; a number of hawks difmiffcd from the hit. 

A caft of merlins there was befides, which, flying of a gal- 
lant height over certain bufhes, would beat the birds that role, 
down unto the bufhes, as falcons will do wild fowl over a river. 

Sidney, b. H. 

Ca'stanet. n.f [cajlaneta, Sp. ] Small (hells of ivory-, or hard 
wood, which dancers rattle in their hands. 

If there had been words enow between them, to have ex- 
ptvffcU provocation, they M 

CaSaway ?mlf. [from caji and «*»•] A ptrfon loft, or 

.0 r-oh in patticnlat who ant the 

heirs of thcYingdom of God, who ajlamp. Hr.hr, f. »• 
Left that by toy means, when I have p, cached .0 o, e„,_I 

mvfelf fhould be a cajlaway. Y' 1 

Cutaway. *dj. [from the fubft.] Uielefs; of no value. 
We only prize, pamper, and exalt this valla an 
death, or only remember, *$%££/£* 

c!lsrr.l m, Thl farticiplc fragile cl ta/l, hot improperly, - |J 

rvL fKniitrh flftfunCl *Ulvl dc<lU bCIOfCj 



Ca - - T 

or conftablc of a caftle. r lordfhipbe- 

cvstellakv. ,r. 


Of 

Ca’stellated. <4 [from m/fr.] Inelofed within a bu.IAg, 


(VSltl.l.nis.s/. l- , 

as a fountain or ciftern caJleUatcd. 

Ca'ster. n.f. [from to call.] 

U A TS **££:** ftrong ^ajler vyc. 
Still, further ftill, I bid the d. feus fly. * 

2. A calculator ; a man that calculates fort ancs. 
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Did anyof them fej np forjr mAn pj, i 9 t 


of fortunate figures, what 

Sped*. N° igr. 
Tochaftife; tochaf- 


might he not get Dy his prediftions 
To CASTIGATE, v. a. [caffgo, Lat.J 
ten ; to correct ; to punifh. , . 

If thou didft put this four cold habit on 

To colligate thy pride, ’twere well. 

Castic a'tion. n.f. [from to cajhgate.] 

Penance » difeipline. 

This hand of yours requires 

A fequefter from liberty ; falling and prayer. 

With c ajligation, exercife devout. 

F ‘ SSiSS conjeefn.es touching thefe floods and 
££ f o - to fmme’them. inm an h 


in 


CAT 

The commiffioners entertained diemfclves >Jty 

general and cafual difcouries. ufS/Swten- 

Moft of our rarities have been found out by of 

, and have been the works of time and chance, r • 

’ Glanvtue s Sccp/is, 


i. 


Shakefp. Timon. 


Shakcfp. Othello. 
thefe floods and 


Atterburys 
without dc- 


3 ' E TheS;«tl.»< were accompanied with encouragements > 

„hTe aSi— . - ^ 

C ”£"or. at. ffrom WftXOs] to <*** » 


I. 


May's Virgil. 


adj. [from cajhgat 

other ends of penalties ioftiffed, either nroba- 

torv, cc/ligmn, or exemplary. BrcmbaU vf «»*"• 

CaSku-uet [from cafmg and rnt.J A net to be Arown 

into the w-ater. 

Cajling-nets did rivers bottoms fwcep, 

CA'STLE. n.f. [caftellum, Lat.J 
i A ftrong houfc, fortified againft aflaults. , 

'I he cafile of Macduff I will furprife. Shakefp. Macbeth. 2. 

To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 

&n j Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

2. Castie sin the air. [chateaux S Efpagnc, Fr.] Projeds with- 

out reality. . . t . , r 

Thefe were but like caffes in the air , and in men s fancies 

vainly imagined. Raleigh's Hijloryofthe World. 

Castle soap, n.f [I fuppofe corrupted from Cajlile foap . ] A 
kind of foap. 

I have a letter from a foap-boilcr, dcfiring me to write upon 
the prefent duties on Cajlle foap. Addijon. Spcdiatoi , N 488. 
Castled, adj. [from cafile.] Furnilhed with caftles. 

The horfes neighing by die wind is blown, 

And cajlled elephants o’erlook the town. Dryden's Aurengz. 
Ca'stleward. n.f [from cafile and ward.] 

An impofition laid upon fuch of the king’s fubje&s, as dwell 
within a certain conipafs of any caftlc, toward the maintenance 
of fuch as watch and ward the caftle. Cow cl. 

Ca'stling. n.f. [from caji.] An abortive. 

We fhould rather rely upon die urine of a cajlling’s bladder, 
a refolution of crabs eyes, or a fecond diftillation of urine, as 
Hclmont hath commended. Brown's V Agar Errours. 

Ca'stor, Chester, are derived from the Sax. ceayrep, a city, 
town, or caftle ; and that from the Latin cajirum ; the Saxons 
chufing to fix in fuch places of ftrength and figure, as the Ro- 
mans had before built or fordfied. Gsbfon’s Camden. 

Ca'stor. n.f. {caji or, Lat.] 

1. A beaver. Sec Beaver. 

2. A fine hat maJc of the furr of a beaver. 

CA'STOR and POLLUX. [In meteorology.] A firy meteor, 
which, at fea, appears fometimes flicking to a part ofthefhip, 
in form of one, two, or even three or four balls. When one 
is feen alone, it is more properly called Helena, which portends 
the fevereft part of the ftorm to be yet behind ; two are deno- 
minated Caji or and Pollux, and fometimes Tyndarides, which 
portend a ceflation ot the ftorm. Chambers. 

CASTO'REUM. n.f. [from caji or. In pharmacy.] A liquid 
matter inelofed in bags or purfes, near the anus of the caftor, 
falfelv taken for his tcfticlcs. Thefe bags arc about the bignefs 
of a goofe's egg, and found indifferently in males and females ; 
when taken off, the matter dries and condcnfes, fo as to be re- 
duced to a powder, which is oily, of a (harp bitter tafte, and a 
ftrong difagrceable fmell, and ufed to fortify the head and ner- 
vous parts. Chambers. 

Castrameta'tion. n.f [from cajlramdor, Lat.J The art or 
practice of encamping. 

To CA'STRA J‘E. v. a. [cajlro, Lat.] 

1. To geld. 

2. To take away tlicohfcene parts of a writing. 

Castra'tion. n. f. [from caffrou.] 'i he ait of gelding. 

The largeft needle fhould be ufed, in taking up the fperma- 
tick veffels in caji ration. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Ca'strkl L ' \”-f- A kind of hawk - 

Castre'nsjan. adj. [cajlrenfss, Lat.J Belonging to a camp. D. 
CA'SUAL. adj. [cajncl, Fr. from caf is, Lat.] Accidental; arif- 
ing from chance; depending upon chance; not certain. 

The revenue of Ireland, both certain and cafual, did not 
rife unto ten thoufand pounds. Davies on Ireland. 

I hat which feemeth moft cafual and fubjedt to fortune, is 
yet ditpofed by the ordinance of God. ' Raleigh's Hijlory. 
Whether found, where cafual fire 
Ilad wafted woods, on mountain, or in vale 
Down to the veins of earth. Paradife Lojl , b. xi. /. 566, 


-f feme of .hem ,Hv ?; exceed 
annual income ; but feldom their cafual fuppl.es. I caff 
cafual, in compliance with the common form. 

Ca'sually. adv. [from cafual.] Accidentally; 

fign, or fet purpofe. 

Go, bid my woman 

Search for thd too m/W/y C mU,W. 

wtul”id " P on . veflhi ofie^had 

dtuiiit UP the « juice, though 

I fhould have acquainted my judge tvithoiic 
which I now cafually remember. Dryden s J irgt , 
Ca'sualness. n f [from cajuai] Accidcntalncfs. 
Casualty, n.f. [from cafual] 

Accident ; a thing happening by chance, not delign- 
With more patience men endure the Ioffes that befall th 


nore uauuivu . . • r 

by mere caf salty, than the damages which they fufram by ’W jus- 


tice. 
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That O&avius Csfar fhould fhift his camp that night that it • 
happened to be took by the enemy, was a mere cajua.ty, yet 
it preferred a perfon, who lived to eftablifh a total alteration o 
government in the imperial city of the world. 

Chance that produces unnatural death. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Ev’n in the force and road of cafualty. 

Shakcfp. Merchant of Venice. 

It is obferved in particular nations, that, within the (pace oi 
two or three hundred years, notwitliftanding all cafualtm, the 
number of men doubles. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

We find one cafualty in our bills, of which, though there be 
daily talk, there is little effect. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Ca'suist. n.f [cafuijle, Fr. from cafus, Lat.] One that ftudtes 
and fettles cafes of confcience. 

Thejudgmcnt of any cafuifl, or learned divine, concerning 
the ftatc of a man’s foul, is not fufficient to give him confi- 
dence. . • 

You can fcarce fee a bench of porters without two or three 
cafui/ls in it, that will fettle you the rights of princes. 

Addifon. Freeholder, N° 53. 
Who fhall decide, when doflors difagrcc. 

And founded cafuijls doubt, like you and me ? Pope. 

Casui'stical. adj. [from cafuifl .] Relating to cafes of con- 
fidence ; containing the doctrine relating to cafes. 

What arguments they have to beguiie poor, fimple, unftable 
fouls with, I know not ; but furely the practical, cafuiflical, 
that is, the principal, vital part of their religion favours very 
little of fpirituality. South. 

Ca'suistr y. n.f. [from cafuifl.] The fcicnce of a cafuifl ; the 
dodtrine of cafes of confcience. 

Conceflion would not pafs for good cafuiftry in thefe ages. 

Pope's Odyffey , Notes. 
Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn. 

Chicane in furs, and cafuijlry in lawn. Pope's Duvciad. 
CAT. n.f. [katz. Teuton, chat, Fr.] A domeftick animal that 
catches mice, commonly reckoned by naturalifts the lowed or- 
der of the leonine fpecies. 

’Twas you incens’d the rabble : 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thofe piyfteries, which heav’n 
Will not have earth to know. Shakejp. Cori alarms. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
A cat, as fhe beholds the light, draws the ball of her eye 
(mail and long, being covered over with a green fkin, and di- 
lates it at pleafure. Peacham on Drawing. 

Cat. n.f A fort of ftiip. 

Cat in the pan. [imagined by fome to be rightly written Calipan , 
as coming from Catipani , revolted governours. An unknown 
corrcfpondcnt imagines, very naturally, that it is corrupted 
from Cate in the pan.] 

There is a cunning which We, in England, call the turning 
of the cat in the pan ; which is, when that which a man fays to 
another, he lays it as if another had (aid it to him. Bacon. 
Cat o' nine tails. A whip with nine lalhes, ufed for the punifh- 
ment of crimes. 

You dread reformers of an impious age, 

You awful cat o' nine tails to the ftage. 

This once be juft, and in our caufe engage. 

Prologue to Vanbrugh's Falfe Friend. 
CATACHRE'SIS. n.f. [« ufldxgmc, abufe.] It is, inrhetorick, 
the abufc of a trope, when the words are too far wrefted from 
their native fignification, or when one word is abufively put for 
another, for want of the proper word ; as, a voice beautiful to 
the ear. 

Catachre'stical. adj. [from catachreff ] 
per ufc ; forced ; far fetched. 








CAT 

A -atxMM and far derived Smilitude ir holds with men, 

C.W,’v!, ' Tr m \' ■ , 

,i U m . ’’■/■ A deluge ; an inundation ; 
lafcui generally for the umvcrfal deluge 

The opinion that held tick cataclyj’ms and empyrofes univer- 

’ W “ s f ;‘ ci Y s hclJ ’ , t ,at « put a total confirmation unto 
tl m gs in this lower world. H(t!is 0r}gin of Mankin(L 

uco.mi.v, n.f. [from x*k ami 5 ®-, a hollow or cavity. 1 
subterraneous cavities for the burial of the dead ; of which there 
are a great number about three miles from Rome, fuppofed to 
be the caves and cells where the primitive chriftians hid and af- 
lembled themfelvcs, and where they interred the martyrs, which 
arc accordingly vifited with devotion. But, anciently, the word 
catacomb was only underftood of the tombs of St. Peter and St 
I aul ; and Mr. Monro, in the PhilofophicHl Tranfatlions, hip- 
po es the catacombs to have been originally the fcpulchres of the 
hrit Romans. 1 laces like thefe might afford convenient rc- 
fortments to the primitive chrillians, but could never be built 

r by thcm '/ .. r ’i , Chambers. 

Catagma TICK. adj. a fracture.] That which has 

die quality of conlolidating the parts. 

I put on a catagmatick cmplaller, and, by the ufe of a laced 
glove, Scattered the pituitous I welling, and ftrengthened it. 

/ _ „ , . WiJ'eman’s Surgery. 

Cat ALE PSIS. n. f. A lighter fpccies of the apo- 
plexy, or epilepfy. 

1 here is a difeafe called a catalcpjis, wherein the patient is 
fuddenly feized without fenfe or motion, and remains in the 
fame poflure in which the difeafe feizeth him. Arbuthnot. 
Catalogue, n.f. [W/aXcyo-.J An enumeration of particu- 
lars ; a lifl ; a regillcr of things one by one. 

In the catalogue ye go for men, 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrcls, fpaniels, curs, 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are eleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Make a catalogue of all the profperous facrilcgious perfons, 
and I believe they will be repeated much fooner than the alpha- 

bct ‘ . South. 

1 was m the library of manuferipts belonging to St. Lau- 
rence, of which there is a printed catalogue ; I leaked into the 
Virgil which difputes its antiquity with that of the Vatican. 

Ac Idifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
The bright Tygcte, and the Aiming Bears, 

With all die Tailors catalogue of Aars. Addifon’s Ovid. 

Catamo'uktain. n.f. [from cat and mountain.] A fierce ani- 
mal, rcfcmbling a cat. 

The black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe fide were feen 
the glaring catamountain , and the quill-darting porcupine. 

Arhuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 
Ca'taphract. n.f. [cataphraita, LatJ A horfcnian in com- 
plete armour. 

Oil each fide went armed guards. 

Both liorfe and foot before him and behind, 

Archers and (lingers, cataphrafts and fpears. Milt. Agonijl. 
Ca taplasm, n.f [*« 3 *jrA* A poultice j a foft and moifl 
application. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank. 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it. 

Where it draws blood, no catap/afm fo rare, 

Collc£lcd from all fimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can fave. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Warm cataplafms difeufs, but Raiding hot may confirm the 
tumour. Arbuthnct on Aliments. 

Ca'tapult. n.f. [catapulta, Lat.J An engine ufed anciently 
to throw Hones. 

The balifta violently fhot great Aones and quarrels, as alfo 
the catapults. Camden’s Remains. 

Ca'taract. n.f [xd'xpaicV.] A fall of water from on high; 
a Aioot of water ; a cafeade. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ; rage, blow ! 

You cataracts and hurricanes, fpout, 

Till you have drench’d our fleeples, drown’d the cocks. 

Shakefp. King Lear. 
What if all , 

Tier Aores were open’d, and this firmament 
Of hell fbonld fpout her catarakts of fire ? 

Impendent hoirours ! Milton's Par. Lojl , b. ii. /. 170. 

No fooner he, with them of man and beait 
Select for life, Aiall in the ark he lodg’d. 

And Aielter’d round ; but all the cataracts 
Of heav’n let open, on the earth fhall pour 
Rain, day and night. Miltons Par. Lojl , b. xi. /. 824. 

Torrents and loud impetuous eatarakls. 

Through roads abrupt, and rudcunfafhion’d trails. 

Run down the lofty mountain’s channcl’d fides. 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. Blackmore. 
Ca'taract. [In medicine.] A fuffufion of the eye, when little 
clouds, motes, and flies, feem to float about in the air ; when 
confirmed, the pupil of the eye is cither wholly, or in part, 
covered, and fhut up with a little thin fkin, fo that the light has 
no admittance. Quincy. 

Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewife much acri- 
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mon yi clcanfeth (he eyes : i. i, good dfo for „ w , 

fioned by a diminution of infcnfihlp _. rf •’ ? cne . v °cca- 
whercin what fhould pal's by the skin ou/^™ 1 ?"’ ° r Cold * 
glands, and occafions irritations. The caufes arc “ P ,°Y hofe 
occafions tco great a quantity of ferum in the bndJ hat f oevcr 
ever hinders the difchlge by urin^Td 

All fev’rous kinds, ~h nn <y. 

Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs. P ar T 0 n 1 ■ 
Neither was the body then fubject to die by piecemeal \nA 
langudh under coughs, catarrhs , or confumptions ‘ 0 
CATA aRnAc. 1 adj. from catarrh.] Relating to a cat Z 
Ca r a rrhous. £ proceeding from a catarrh. 1 

I he catarrhal fever requires evacuations. pc 

nll , W ' th 3 S lutin °us, cold, catarrhous , W c ‘ 

phlcgmatick conft.tution. ArbmhZ, n 

Cata strophe, n.f [^Wl^.] D,et ’ 

1. 7 he change or revolution, which produces the conclufion or 
final event of a ctramatick piece. 

I at ! He comes like the catajlrophe of the old comedy. 

That philofopher declares for tragedies, whofe catajhobhts 
are unhappy, with relation to the principal characters. Demis. 

2 . A hnal event; a conclufion generally unhappy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the moll horrible and porten- 
tuous catajtrophc that nature ever yet faw ; an elegant and ha- 
bitable earth quite Aiattcrcd. Woodwards Nat. Hid 

Ca tcal. n.f. [from cat and call.] A fqueaking inflrumcnt,’ 
ufed in the playhoufe to condemn plays. 

. A y°“ n § la dy, at the theatre, conceived a pallion for a noto- 
rious rake that headed a party of cat cals. Spectator, N° 602. 

7 hree catcals be the bribe 

T #•’ a wv *rr c hau’ring Aianies the monkey tribe. Pete. 

lo CA I LH v. a. prefer. I catched, or caught-, I have catched 
or caught, [ketfen, Dutch.] 

r ' } 0 Y 0,1 w * dl the hand ; intimating the fuddennefs of 
the action. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
and fmote him, and flew him. 1 Sam. xvii. 35. 

2. 7 o llop any thing flying ; to receive any thing in the paflage. 

Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air. 

To Tufculum or Algido repair ; 

Or in moifi Tivoli’s retirement find 

A cooling fliade. Addifon on Italy. 

3. To ieize any thing by purfuit. 

. 1 *" aw j 1 ' 01 mn after a gilded butterfly, and, when he caught 
it, he let it go again ; and after it again ; and over and over lie 
comes, and up again ; and caught it again. Shakefp. Coriolan. 

4. To Aop any thing. 

A fhepherd diverted himfelf with tolling up eggs, and catch- 
ing them again. Spectator, N° 160. 

5. To enfnare; to intanglc in a Inarc ; to hold in a trap. 

And they fent unto him certain of the Pharifecs and of the 
Hcrodians, to catch him in his words. Mar. xii. 13. 

I hefe artificial methods of reafoning arc more adapted to 
catch and entangle the mind, than to inftrucl and inform the 
underAanding. Locke. 

6. To receive fuddenly. 

The curling fmoke mounts heavy from (he fires, 

At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires. Dryden. 

But flopp’d for fear, thus violently driv’n, 

The fparks Aiould catch his axlctrec of heav’n. Dryden. 

7. To fallen fuddenly upon ; to feize. 

I he mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak. 2 Sam. xviii. 19. 

Would they, like Benhadad’s cmbalTadours, catch hold of 
every amicable expreflion ? Decay of Piety. 

8. To feize unexpectedly. 

To catch fomething out of his mouth, that they might ac- 
cufe him. Luke , xi. 54. 

9. To feize eagerly. 

7 'hey have caught up every thing greedily, with that bufy 
minute curiofity, and unfatisfaClory inquifitivenefs, which Se- 
neca calls the difeafe of the Greeks. Ejfay on Homer. 

10. Topleafc; to feize the affections ; to charm. 

For I am young, a novice in the trade. 

The fool of love, unpraCtis’d to perfuade, 

And wanting the Toothing arts that catch the fair. 

But, caught myfelf, Jie flruggling in the fiiare. Dryden. . 

I’ve perus’d her well ; 

Beauty and honour in her arc fo mingled. 

That they have caught the king. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

1 1. To receive any contagion or difeafe. 

I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

Thofe meafles. 

Which we difdain Aiould tetter us, yet feck 
T he very way to catch them. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

In 
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In footh I know not why I am fo fad : 

It wearies me ; you fay it wearies you ; 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

I am to learn. Shakefp. Merchant of I entce. 

7'hc fofteft of our BritiAi ladies expole their necks and arms 
to the open air, which the men could not do. Without catc.y.ng 
cold, for want of being accuflomcd to it. Addifon. Guardian. 
Or call the winds through long arcades to roar. 

Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 

1 2. To catch at. To endeavour fuddenly to lay hold on. 

Saucy liCtors 

Will catch at us like Arumpets, andfeald rhimers 

Ballad us out of tune. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Make tli cm catch at all opportunities of fubverting the Aate. 

Addifon’s State of the War. 

To Catch, v. n. To be contagious ; to fpread infeClion. 

’Tis time to give them phyfick, their difeafes 
Are grown fo catching. Shakefp. Henry V III. 

Sicknefs is catching ; oh, were favour fo ! 

Your’s would I catch, fair Hcrmia, crc I go. Shakefp. 

Confidcring it with all its malignity and catching nature, it 
may be enumerated with the worft of cpidemicks. Harvey. 
When the yellow hair in flame fhould fall. 

The catching fire might burn the golden cawl. Dryden. 

The palace of Deipliobus afcemls 
I11 fmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryden. 

Docs die fedition catch from man to man, 

And run among the ranks ? Addifon’s Cato. 

Catch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Seizure ; the a£t of feizing any tiling that flies, or hides. 

And furely taught by his open eye. 

His eye, that ev’n did mark her trodden grals, 

7 'hat flic would fain the catch of Strephon fly. Sidney. 

2. The act of taking quickly from another. 

Several quires, placed one over againft another, and taking 
the voice by catches anthem-wife, give great pleafure. Bacon. 

3. A fong fung in fucccflion, where one catches it from another. 

This is the tunc of our catch , plaid by the picture of nobody. 

Shakefp. Tempjl. 

Far be from thence the glutton parafite, 

Singing his drunken catches all the night. Dryden , jun. 

The meat was ferv’d, the bowls were crown’d. 

Catches were fung, and healths went round. Prior. 

4. Watch ; the poflure of feizing. 

Botli of them lay upon the catch for a great action ; it is no 
wonder therefore, that they were often engaged on one fubjefl. 

Addifon on ancient Medals. 

5. An advantage taken ; hold laid on. 

All which notions are but ignorant catches of a few things, 
which arc moft obvious to men’s obfervations. Bacon. 

7 he motion is but a catch of the wit upon a few inftances ; 
as die manner is in the philofophy received. Bacon. 

Fate of empires, and die fall of kings. 

Should turn on flying Jiours, and catch of moments. Dryden. 

6. The thing caught; profit; advantage. 

Heitor fhall have a great catch , if he knock out either of 
your brains ; he were as good crack a fufty nut with no kernel. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Crcjfida. 

7. A fnatch ; a fliort interval of aition. 

It has been writ by catches , with many intervals. .Locke. 

8. A taint ; a flight contagion. 

We retain a catch of thofe pretty ftories, and our awakened 
imagination fmiles in the recollection. Glanville’s Scepfis c. ?. 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, as a hook. ' ’ ’ 

10. A fmall fwift failing {hip. 

Ca'tcher. n.f [from catch.] 
x. He that catches. 

2. That in which any thing is caught. 

Scallops will move fo ltrongly, as oftentimes to leap out of 
the catcher wherein they are caught. Grads Mufaum. 

Ca tchfly. n.f [ from catch and fy.] A plant ; a fpecics of 
campion ; which fee. 

CA ba r iliff P0LL ’ ^ i ' fr ° m catch P ° 11 - J A fcrjeant; a bum- 
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Cateche'tical. adj. [from xdr.yfe.] Confifting of queftions 

and anfwers. . 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arguing; nc 
would ask his adverfary queftion upon queftion, till he con- 
vinced him out of his own mouth, that his opinions were 
wron! r. Addifon. Sped! at or, N° 238. 

Cateche'ticalt.y. adv. [from catechetical ;] In the way ot 
queftion and anfwcr. 

To CA'TECHISE. v. a. [xdivxK.] 

1 . To inftrudt by afking queftions, and correcting the anfwers. 

I will catcchifc the world for him ; that is, make queftions, 
and bid them anfwer. Shakefp. Othello. 

Had thofe three thoufand fouls been cateehifed by our mo- 
dern cafuifts, we had feen a wide difference. Decay of Piety. 

2. To queftion; to interrogate; to examine; to try by inter- 
rogatories. 

Why then I fuck my teeth, and catechife 

My piked man of countries. Shakefp. King John. 

7’here flies about a ftrange report. 

Of fome exprels arriv’d at court ; 

I’m flopp’d by all the fools I meet. 

And catechis’d in ev’ry ftreet. Swift. 

Ca'techiser. n.f. [from to catechife.] One who catechizes. 

Ca'te chism. n.f. [from xdlr.x »£*-•] A form of inftrudtion by 
means of queftions and anfwers, concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been fundry always ufual in 
God’s church ; for the firft introduction of youth to the know- 
ledge of God, the Jews even till this day have their catechifms. 

Hooker, b. v. § 19. 

He had no catcchifm but the creation, needed no ftudy but re- 
flection, and read no book but the volume of the world. South. 

Ca'techxst. n.f. [xofexirw.] One whofe charge is to inftruct 
by queftions, or to queftion the uninftructed concerning reli- 
gion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, who had not 
been inftructed by the catechi/l in this foundation, which the 
catecbijl received from the bilhop. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Catechu'men. n.f. [xa"^^^©-.] Cine who is yet in the firft 
rudiments of chrillianity ; the loweft order of chrillians in the 
primitive church. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in St. Auftin’s 

^ time, till the catechumens were difmifled. Stil/ingflect. 

Catechume'nical. adj. [from catechumen.] Belonging to the 
catechumens. Di£l. 

Catego'rical. adj. [horn category.] Abfolute; adequate; 
pofitive ; equal to the thing to be exprefl'ed. 

The king’s commilfioners defired to know whether the par- 
liament’s commiffioners did believe, that bifliops were unlaw- 
ful ? I o which they could never obtain a categorical anfwer. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

A fingle propofition, which is alfo categorical, may be divided 
again into limple and complex. Watts's Logick. 

Catego'rically. adv. [from categorical.] Pofitively; ex- 
prefsly. 

I dare affirm, and that categorically , in all parts where-ever 
trade is great, and continues fo, that trade muft be nationally 

„ , Child's Difcourfe of Trade. 

CATEGORY, n.f. [xdtr,yoj.u.] Aclafs; a rank; an order of 
ideas; a predicament. 

7 be abfolute infinitude, in a manner, quite changes the na- 
turc ot beings, and exalts them into a different category. Cheync. 
Catena'. rian. “tf. [from catena, Lat.J Relating to a chain ; 
refembling a chain. 

In geometry, the catenarian curve is formed by a rope or chain 
hanging freely between two points of fufpenfion. Harris. 

T he back is bent after the manner ot the catenarian curve, 
by which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 

T YcATFXT A TP rr Ch ^'s PhilofMical Principles. 

I o CA'TENATE. v. a. [from catena, Lat.] Fo chain. DiSt. 

Catenation, n.f. [from catena, Lat.J Link; regular con- 
nexion. 0 


cicnt 


1 hough now it be ufed as a word of contempt, yet, in an 
;nt tunes, it leems to have been ufed without renmarh ra 


fuch as wc now call ferjeants of the mace, or any other’that 
ules to arreft men upon any caufe. C •! 

I hey call all temporal bufinefles underfheriffries, as if thev 
were but matters for underfheriffs and catchpolls ; though manv 
Shots f<: UIldcrfllcnffncs more good than their hT e h f pe - 

a 1 „ Bacon’s Eljavs. 

Another monfter, M J 

Sullen of afpeft, by the vulgar call’d 

A catchpoll, whofe polluted hands the gods, 

v n. 1 f ° rCe incred 'ble and magick charms, 
mlt have endu’d, if he his ample palm 

Of°cM |' a ^ ° n fatcti bolder lay 

Ca'tchword.' n .f [from catch and w With 

1 he word at the corner of the page under the lafl lif t 

U v£ U f * tHe to P of thc p%c C ^ hne ’ Wh,ch 


f tcnat ‘on, or confen-ing union, whenever his plca- 
fure (hull divide, let go, or feparatc, they fhall fall from their 
existence. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours: 

without reproach, for vicluals^' "* [ ^ T ° pr ° VidC tb ° £ ' 5 £ ° bu y 1 


in 


He that doth thc ravens feed. 

Yea providently caters for the fparrow. 

Be comfort to my age. Shakefp. As you like it 

Cater, n.f. [from the verb.] Provider; colledlor of provi- 
fions, or victuals. 1 

7 'he oyftcrs dredged in this Lyner, find a wclcomer accep- 
tance, where thc talle is cater for the ftomach, than thofe of the 
1 amar. Caret's Survey of Connval 

Ca'ter. n.f. [quatre, Fr.J The four of cards and dice 
Ca ter-cousin, w. j; A corruption of quatre-coufm, from the 
ridiculoufiiefs of calling coufin or relation to fo remote a de- 
§rcc. 

His mailer and he,favingyour worfhip’s reverence, are fcarce 

‘ >1 loitfms. Shakefp. Merchant tf Venice, 

1 oetry and reafon, how come thefe to be cater-coufms ? 

Rymer's Tragedies of the lafl Age' 

* E CaTereY’ 
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'ER.ER. n.f. [from cater.] One employed to fe'ect and buy 
provifiona for the family ; 'the providore or purveyor. 

Let no feent offeniive the chamber infeft ; 

Let fancy, not cod, prepare all our difhes ; 

Let the caterer mind the tafte of each gueft. 

And the cook, in his drefling comply with their wiflies. 

Ben. Jobnfon s Tavern Academy. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers , and bring 
him food. King Charles. 

Seldom (hall one fee in cities or courts that athletick vigour, 
which is feen in poor houfes, where nature is their cook, and 
ncccflity their caterer. South. 

Ca'teress. ii. f. [from cater.] A woman employed to cater, 
or provide victuals. 

Impoftor ! do not charge innocent nature, 

As if fhe would her children fhould be riotous 
With her abundance ? fhe, good caterefs , 

Means her provifion only to the good.. Milton. 

Caterpillar, it. f. [This word Skinr.cr and Minjhcw are in- 
clined to derive from chattc pelufe, a weafel ; it feems cafily de- 
ducible from cates, food, and pi ller, Fr. to rob ; the animal that 
eats up the fruits of the earth.] A worm which, when it gets 
wings, is fuftained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves ; for we fee in- 
finite caterpillars breed upon trees and hedges, by which the 
leaves of the trees or hedges are confumcd. Bacon. 

Auffcr is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, with which 
defeend grafshop pers, caterpillars , and creatures bred by moif- 
turc. Peacham on Drawing. 

Caterpillar, n.f. [fcorpioides, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, out cf whofe cmpalement 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a jointed pod, con- 
voluted like a fnail or caterpillar. Miller. 

To Caterwa'ul. v. ti. [from cat.] 

i . To make a noife as cats in rutting time. 

•2. To make any offeniive or odious noife. 

What a caterwauling do you keep here ? If my lady has not 
called up her fteward Malvolio, and bid him turn you out of 
doors, never truft me. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Was no difputc between 

The caterwauling bretheren ? Hudibras, p. i. c. iii. 

CATES, n.f. [of uncertain etymology' ; Skinner imagines it may 
be corrupted from delicate ; which is not likely, becaufe Junius 
obferves, that the Dutch have later in the fame fenfe with our 
cater. It has no fngular.] Viands; food; difhofmeat; ge- 
nerally employed to fignify nice and luxurious food. 

The fair acceptance. Sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates. Ben Johnfon. 

O wallcful riot, never well content 
With low priz’d fare ; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land and fea far fetcht and font. Raleigh. 

Alas, how Ample to thefe cates. 

Was that crude apple, that diverted Eve ! Par. Lojl, b. ii. 

They by th’ alluring odour drawn, in hafte 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and crouding fip 
Their palatable bane. Philips. 

With coftly cates fhe flain’d her frugal board. 

Then with ill-gotten wealth fhe bought a lord. Arbuthnot. 

Ca'tfish. n.f. The name of a fea-filh in the Weft Indies ; fo 
called from its round head and large glaring eyes, by which 
they arc difeovered in hollow rocks. Philips’s It or Id of Wards. 

Ca'tharpings. n.f. Small ropes in a fhip, running in little 
blocks from one tide of the fhrouds to the other, near the 
deck ; they belong only to the main fhrouds ; and their ufe is 
to force the fhrouds tight, for the cafe and fafety of the malts, 

when the fliip rolls. . 

Catha'rtical. \adj. [ **$«fmot.] Purging medicines. The 

Ca+ha'rtick. j vermicular or periftaltick motion of the guts 
continually helps on their contents, from the pylorus to the 
redtum ; and every irritation either quickens that motion in its 
natural order, or occafions fomc little invcrfions in it. In both, 
what but flightly adheres to the coats, will be loofened, and 
they will be more agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. By 
this only it ismanifeft, how a cathartic haftens and increafesthc 
difeharges by ftool ; but where the force of the fhmulus is 
great, all the appendages of the bowels, and all the vifcera in 
the abdomen, will be twitched ; by which a great deal will be 
drained back into the inteftines, and made a part of what they 

difeharge. . 

Quickfilver precipitated cither with gold, or without addi- 

•iorCinto a powder, is wont to be ftrongly enough 

though the chymifts have not yet proved, that either gold or 

m “ d ’ 

Luftrations and catharticls of the mind were fought for, and 
all endeavour ufed to calm and regulate the J 

The piercing cauflicks ply their fpiteful pow’r, 

Emeticks ranch, and keen caiharticks fcotir. et .. 

Plato has called mathematical demonffrations the catharticls 
or purgatives of the foul. Addifon. Spectator, spy. 

Catha'rticalness. n f [from cathartical.] Purging qua. uy. 



CAT 

Ca'thead. n. f. A kind of foflil. 

rhefe nodules, with leaves in them, called catheads, feem to 
conhlt of a fort of iron ftone, not unlike that which is found 
in the rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where thev n't 
them catfcaups. Woodward onFo/Tds. 

Ca i head, n.f [In a fhip.] A piece of timber with two flu- 
vers at one end, having a rope and a block, to which is fatten- 
ed a great iron hook, to trice up the anchor from the hawfe 
the top of the forecaftle. . g ea jy, ,, 

Cathedral, adj. [from cathedra, Lat. a chair of authority 
an epifcopal fee.] } ’ 

1. Epifcopal; containing the fee of abifhop. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there arc two or more 
perfons, with a bifhop at the head of them, that do make as it 
were one body politick. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

Methought I fat in feat of majefty. 

In the cathedral church of Weftminfter. Shakefp. Hairy VI. 

2. Belonging to an epifcopal church. 

His conftant and regular aflifting at the cathedral fervice v.-as 
never interrupted by the fharpnefs of weather. Locke. 

3. In low phrafe, antique ; venerable ; old. This feems to bo 
the meaning in the following lines. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compofc, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 

There the green infants in their beds are laid. Pope. 

Catiie'dral. n.f. The head church of a diocefe. 

r here is nothing in Leghorn fo extraordinary as th ecathedral, 
which a man may view with plcafure, after he has feen St. Pc- 
ter>s ‘ Addifon on Italy. 

Catherine pear. See Pear. 

For ffreaks of red were mingled there. 

Such as are on a Catherine pear , 

The fide that’s next the fun. Suckling. 

CatheTer. n.f A hollow and fomewhat crooked in- 

ftrument, to thruft into the bladder, to aflilt in bringing; away 
the urine, when the paflhge is flopped by a ftone or gravel. 

A large clyfter, fuddcnly injected, hath frequently forced die 
urine out of the bladder ; but if it fail, a catheter muft help 
you. JVifeman's Surgery. 

CaTholes. n.f. [Inafhip.] Two little holes aftern above the 
gun-room ports, to bring in a cable or hawfer through them to 
the capftain, when diere is occafton to heave the (hip aftern. 

Sea Diet. 

Catho'licism. n.f. [from catholick.] Adherence to the catho- 
lick church. 

CATHOLICK. adj. [catholique, Fr. xaSsW'S-.] Univerfal or ge- 
neral. 

1. The church of Jcfus Chrift is called catholick, becaufe it ex- 
tends throughout the world, and is not limited by time. 

2. Some truths are faid to be catholick, becaufe they are received 
by all the faithful. 

3. Catholick is often fet in oppofition to hcretick or fedtary, and 
to fchifmatick. 

4. Catholick, or canonical cpiftles, arc feven in number ; that of 
St. James, two of St. Peter, three of St. John, and tiiat of St. 
Jude. They are called catholick, becaufe they arc directed to all 
the faithful, and not to any particular church ; and canonical, 
becaufe they contain excellent rules of faith and morality. 

Calmet. 

Doubtlefs the fucccfs of thofe your great and catholick endea- 
vours will promote the empire of man over nature, and bring 
plentiful acceflion of glory to your nation. GlanvilU’s Scepjis. 

Thofe fyftems undertake to give an account of the formation 
of the univerfc, by mechanical hypothefes of matter, moved 
either uncertainly, or according to fome catholick laws. Ray. 

Catho'licon. n.f. [from catholick-, »<*««.] An uni- 

verfal medicine. 

Prcfcrvation againftthat fin, is the contemplation of thelaft 
judgment. This is indeed a catholicon againft all ; but we find 
it particularly applied by St. Paul to judging and defpiling our 
brethren. Government cf the Tongue. 

Ca'tkins. n.f. [kattekem, Dutch. In botany.] An aflemblage 
of imperfect flowers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat’s tail ; ferving as male blofl'oms, or flowers o. the 
trees, by which they are produced. Chambers. 

CaTlike. adj. [from cat and /;/ e ] Like a cat. 

A lionels, with udders all drawn dry. 

Lay couching bead on ground, with catlike watch. . 

1 Shakefp. As you like th 

Ca'tling. n.f. % . 

1. A difmembring knife, ufed by furgeons. Jl ff " ’ 

2. It feems to be ufed by Shaiefpcare for catgut ; t.ie mateiu s o 

fiddle firings. . ., 

What mufick there will be in him after Hector has knoc 
out his brains, I know not But, I amfure, none, un \f x ^ 
fidlcr Apollo get his finews to make catlings of. Tr. an -j fJJ- 

3. The down or mofs growing about walnut trees, re cm ^5 

the hair of a cat. " 

Ca'tmint. n.f. [cataria, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of the nettle or bctor.y, J?. 
part hoary, and of a ftrong feent. 1 he flowers arc co ->y- 
thick fpike ; the crefl of the flower is oroad and 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langi 
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and the lip divided into three figments. It grows wil^and 

is ufed in medicine. n _ "" 

Cato'ptrical. adj. [from cat opt neks.] Relating to Cutop 

tricks, or vifion by reflexion. . . 

A catcptrical or dioptrical heat is fupcriour to any, vitrifying 
the Iiardlll fubftarices. , . ^butbsot or. Air 

Cato'ptricks n.f. a looking glals.] That part of 

opticks which treats of vifion by reflection. 

Ca'tpipe. n.f. [from cat and pipe.] The iamc with cat cal ; 
an inftrument that makes a fqueaking noife. 

Some fongfters can no more fing in any chamber but tbe.r 
own, than fomc clerks can read in any book but their own ; 
put them out of their road once, and they are mere eatpep* 
and dunces. . L EJl range. 

Cat’s-eve. A ftone. . - 

Cat's- eye is of a glittering grey, interchanged with a ftrawco- 
lour J Woodward on Fojfds. 

Cat’s-foot. n.f An herb ; the fame with alebccf, or ground- 
ivy ; which fee. 

Cat’s-head .n.f A kind of apple. _ 

Cafs-head, by fomc called the go-no-furtlier, is a very large 
apple, and a good bearer. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ca'tsilver. ;/./ A kind of foflile. 

Catfdver is compofed of plates that are generally plain and 
parallel, and that arc flexible and elaftick ; and is of three forts, 
the vellow or golden, the white or filvery, and the black. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

Cat's-tail. n.f. 

j. A long round fubftance, that grows in winter upon nut-trees, 
pines, £sV. 

2. A kind of reed which bears a fpike like the tail of a cat. 

Phillips's World of Words. 

Ca'tsup. n.f. A kind of pickle, made from muflirooms. 

And, for our home-bred Britilh cheer, 

Botargo, catfup, and cavier. Swift. 

Ca'ttle. n.f. [a word of very common ufe, but of doubtful or 
unknown etymology. It is derived by Skinner, Menage, and 
Spelman, from capitalia, qua ad caput pertinent ; perfonal goods : 
in which fenfe chattels is yet ufed in our law. Mandeville ufes 
catele for price. ] 

1. Beads of pafture; not wild nordomeftick. 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks. Shakefp. T. Andr. 

And God made the beaft of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and eveiy thing that creepeth upon die 
eardi after his kind. Gen. i. 25. 

2. It is ufed in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are for the moft part cattle of this colour. 


Shakefp. As you like it. 
lorfe, Ital.] A proccf- 


Cavalca'de. n.f [Fr. from cava Ho, a horfe, 
fion on horfeback. 

Y our cavalcade the fair fpeSa tors view. 

From their high Handings, yet look up to you : 

From your brave train each Angles out a ray, 

And longs to date a conqueft from your day. Dryden. 
How muft the heart of the old man rejoice, when he faw 
fuch a numerous cavalcade of his own raifing ? Addifon. Spell. 
CAVALIER, n.f. [cavalier, Fr.] 

1 . A horfeman ; a knight. 

2. A gay fprightly military man. 

For who is he, whofe chin is but enrich’d 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Thefe cull’d and choice drawn cavaliers to France ? 

Sbakejp. Henry VIII. 

3. The appellation of the party of king Charles the firft. 

Each party grows proud of that appellation, which their ad- 
verfaries at firft intend as a reproach : of this fort were the 
Guclfs and Gibelincs, Hugenots, and Cavaliers. Swift 

Cavali'er. adj. [from the fubft.] * 

1. Gay; fprightly; warlike. 

2. Generous ; brave. 

The people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 
Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, where they can re- 
ceive none. y c,. .//,• 

3. Difdainful ; haughty. 1 

CA dIfdainf u R ily Y ’ t from holier.] Haughtily; arrogantly; 

C a'valr y. n.f. [cavalerie, F r.] Horfe troops ; bodies of men 
nirnilhed with horfes for war. 

If a ftatc run moft to gentlemen, and die hufbandmen and 
plowmen be but as their workfolks, you may have a good ca- 
valry but never good ftable bands of foot. Bacon’s Henry VII 

fWlTr ’n t , hc b , attic of B'enheim, could not fuftain the 

Ibock of the Britifli horfe. Addijon on the State of the War 

a holwT E - * ^ Lat - ] To h0lW ™ » to dig into 

C Wm O 0N ' *■/ P° m cavo ' Lat ’ In atchiteaure.] The hol- 

bwrng or und^;^ of the carth for cellarage J } ^ UWQ ™ 0 

P^t of the height of the whole building. 

Ca'udebecjc nr AC r , , P blips' s Wcdd of Words. 
in Fnn' u ^ hats, fo called from a town 

In b W wher. they were firft made. 

Phillips’s World of Words. 


C A V 

CAUDLE, n.f. [<W.™,,Fr.J A mixture of wine anJ ^tber 

ingredients, given to women in childbed, and fide p^rions. 

"Ye Ihallhavea hempen caudle then, and the he.p of a hatena. 

Sh ■kijp. Henry VI p. n. 

He had good broths, caudle, and fuch like; and 1 believe he 
did drink fome wine. Wifc/pan s Sutgou 

To CaLdj.e. v. a. [from the noun.] To make caudle ; to nnx 

as caudle. 

Will the cold brook. 

Candied with ice, caudle thy morning tafte, ^ . 

'Fo cure thy o’ernight’s furfeit ? Shalrfp. 1 men. 

CAVE, n.f [cave, Fr. cavca, Lat.] , 

1. A cavern; a den; a hole entering horizontally under tr.c 
ground ; a habitation in the eartn. 

The wrathful Ikies 

Gallow the very wand’rcrs of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Bid him bring his power 
Before fun-rifing, left his l'on George lal! 

Into the blind cave of eternal night. Shakefp. Richard III. 
They did fquare, and carve, and polish their ftone and mar- 
ble works, even in the very cave of the quarry. I Titian. 

Through this a cave was dug with vaft expcnce, 

The work it feem’d of fome fufpicious prince. Dryden. 

2. A hollow ; any hollow place. 

The object of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil of die eye di- 
rectly ; whereas the cave of the eye doth hold off tire found a 
little. Bacons Natural Hi/lory, N J 272. 

To Cave. v. n. [from the noun.] To dwell in a cave. 

It may be heard at court, that fuch as we 
Cave here, haunt here, arc outlaws, and in time 
May make fome ftronger heed. Shakefp. CymleUne. 

Cave'at. n.f [caveat, Lat. let him beware.] 

A caveat is an intimation given to fome ordinary or ccclcfi- 
afticaJ judge by the act of man, notifying to him, that he ouglic 
to beware how he acts in fuch or fuch an affair. AylTfj’e. 

The chiefeft caveat in reformation muft be to keep out the 
Scots. Spnjer on Ireland. 

I am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps laureat ; pray 
defire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. Trwnball to Pope. 

Ca'vern. n.f. [caverna, Lat.] A hollow place in the ground. 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monltrous vifage ? Sbakejp. Julius Cafar. 

Monfters of the foaming deep. 

From the deep ooze, and gelid cavern rous’d, 

They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. 

Ca'verned. adj. [from cavern.] 


Thomfon . 


1. Full of caverns ; hollow; excavated. 

Embatded troops, with flowing banners, pafs 
Through flow’ry meads, delighted; nor diftruft 
The finding furface ; wbiltl the cavern d ground 
Burfts fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
Infirywhirles. PhlUpi. 

High at his head from out the cavern’d rock. 

In living rdls a gufbing fountain broke. ' Pate's Od-ffcy. 

2. Inhabiting a cavern. 

No bandit fierce, no tvrant mad with pride, 

^ No cavern d hermit, reft felf-fatisfy’d. Pope's EJfay on Man. 
Ca vernous. adj. [from cavern.] bull of caverns. 

No great damages arc done by earthquakes, except only in 
thofe countries which are mountainous, and confequently ftony 
and cavernous underneath. Woodward's Nat Hillor 

CAVE’SSON. n. f [Fr. In horfemanfnip.] * > 

A fort of nofeband, fometimes made of iron, and fometimes 
of leather or wood ; fometimes flar, and fometimes hollow or 
t wifted ; which is put upon the nofe of a horfe, to forward the 
fupplmg and breaking of him. 

An iron cavcjfon faves and fpares the mouths of young horfes 
when they are broken; for, by the help of it, they ar^ accuf- 
tomed to obey the hand, and to bend the neck and Ihoulders 
without hurting their mouths, or fpoiling their bare with the 

n * C " r .-in . Farrier’s Dicl. 

Lauf. n J. A chcft with holes on the top, to keep fifh alive i-i 
the water. Phillips’s World ofWord< 

Caught, partiap. paff. [from to catch-, which fee.] 

Caviare, n.f. [the etymology uncertain, unlefs it come from 
garum , Lat. fauce, or pickle, made of fifh falted.] 

The eggs of a fturgeon being falted, and made up into a 
mats, were firft brought from Conftantinoplc by the Italians 
and called caviare. G^, Mufxuml 

5 - A o f A corru P t,on of caviare. See Ca tsup. 
i oU V IL. v. n. [caviller, Fr. cavillari , Lat.] To raife can. 
tious and frivolous objections. ^ - 

I’ll give thrice fo much land 
To any well deferving friend ; 

But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me. 

I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. Shakefp. Hear • TV 

My lord, you do not well, in obftinacy J ' J 
To cavil in the courfo of this contract. Shakefp. Henry VI 

— • ° .-p . * s Notes on the Iliad. 

1 o receive or treat with objections. 


To C 


avil. v . a . 
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Thou didft accept them : wilt thou enjoy the good. 

Then cav'd the conditions? Paradije Loft, Lx. 1 . 579. 

Ca'vil. n.f. [from the verb.] Falfc or frivolous objections. 
Wifer men coniider how fubjeCt the heft things have been 
unto cavil, when wits, poflefled withdifdain, have fetthem up 
as their mark to (hoot at. Hooker , />. v. § 4. 

Several divines, in order to anfwer the cavils of thole adver- 
faries to truth and morality, began to find out farther explana- 
tions. Swift. 

Cavilla'tion. n. f. [from cavil . ] The difpofition to make 
captious objection ; the practice of objecting. 

I might add lb much concerning the large odds between the 
cafe of the eldeft churches, in regard of heathens, and ours, in 
refpeift of the church of Rome, that very cavil/at ion itfelf fhould 
be fatisfied. Hooker , b. iv. § 7. 

Ca'viller. n.f [cavillator, Lat.] A man fond of making ob- 
jections ; an unfair adverfary ; a captious difputant. 

The candour which Horace (hews, is that which diftinguifhes 
a critick from a caviller ; he declares, that he is not offended at 
thofc little faults, which may be imputed to inadvertency. 

Addfon. Guardian , N" i 1 o. 
There is, I grant, room Hill left for a caviller to mifreprefent 
my meaning. Atterbury’s Prof, to bis Sermons. 

Ca'villingIY. ath. [from cavilling.] In acavilling manner. 

Ca villous. adj. [from cavil.] Full of objections. 

Thofe perfons are faid to be cavillous and unfaithful advo- 
cates, by whofe fraud and iniquity juftice is deftroyed. A fife. 

GAVIN. n.f. [French.] In the military art it fignifics a natu- 
ral hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, and confequcntly fa- 
cilitate their approach to a place. Di£f. 

Ca'vity. n.f. [cavitas, Latin.] Hollowncfs; hollow; hollow 
place. 

The vowels are made by a free paflage of breath, vocalized 
through the cavity of the mouth ; the laid cavity being difie- 
rcntly Ihaped by the poftures of the throat, tongue, and lips. 

Holder s Elements of Speech. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm building ; even 
the cavities ought not to be filled with rubbilh, which is of a 
perifhing kind. Dryden’ s Dedication to /Eneid. 

Materials packed together with wonderful art in the fcveral 
cavities of the fcull. Addifon. Spectator, N° 275. 

An inftrument with a fmall cavity, likeafmall fpoon, dipt in 
oil, may fetch out the ftone. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

If the atmofphcre was reduced into water, it would not make 
an orb above thirty two feet deep, which would foon be fwal- 
lowed up by the cavity of the fea, and the deprefied parts of the 
earth. ' Bentley. 

Cauk. n.f. It denotes a coarfe talky fpar. JVoodward. 

Ca'uky. adj. [from cauk.] A white, opaque, cauky fpar, {hot 
or pointed. JVoodward on Fojfds. 

Caul, n.f [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The net in which women inclofe their hair; the hinder part 
of a woman’s cap. 

Nc fpared they to firip her naked all. 

Then when they had dcfpoil’d her tire and caul. 

Such as Ihe was, their eyes might her behold. , Fairy Q. b. i. 

Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d, 

And in a golden caul the curls are bound. Drydens JFneid. 

2. Any kind of fmall net. 

An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers wrought into 
a caul of packthread. Crew's Mufaum. 

3. The omentum; the integument in which the guts are in- 

The caul ferves for the warming the lower belly, like an 
apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a certain gladiatour, 
whofe caul Galen cut out, was fo liable to f after cold, that he 
kept his belly conftantly covered with woiji.Ray on the Creation. 

The beait: they then divide, and difunitc 
The ribs and limbs, obfervant of the rite : 

On thefe, in double cauls involv’d with art, 

The choice!! morfels lay. Pope’s Odyffey , b. iii. /. 5 ,<? 5 * 

Cauli'ferous. adj. [from caulis, a ftalk, and fero, to bear, Lat.] 
A term in botany for fuch plants as have a true ftalk, which a 

Caul^'f” ow- er? ”./* [from caulis , Lat. the ftalk of a plant.] A 
fpecies of cabbage ; which fee. 

Towards the end of the month, earth up your winter plants 
and falad herbs; and plant forth your cauliflowers and cabbage, 
which were fown in Auguft. Evelyn s Kaiendar. 

To Caulk. SeeToCALK. ... 

To Caupo'nate. v. n. [ caupono , Lat.] To keep a victualling- 

houfc ; to fell wine or victuals. , ’ 

Cau'sable. adj. [from caufo, low Lat.] That wh.ch may be 

caufcd, or effected by a caufe. 

That may be miraculoufly effected in one, which is naturally 
caufable in another. Browns V ulgar Errours, b. 111. c. 21. 

Cau'sal. adj. [caufalis, low Lat.] Relating to caufes ; imply- 

ine or containing caufes. . 

livery motion owning a dependence on prerequired Rotors, 
we can have no true knowledge of any, except we would dif- 
timSlly pry into the whole method of caufal concatenations. 

Glanvitle's Scepfis Scientifca , c. 35 * 
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Caufal propofitions are, where two propofitions are joined lw 
caufal particles; as, houfes were not built, that they misht be 
deftroyed ; Rchoboam was unhappy, becaufe he followed -vl 
lcl - TV***.>. 1 , 


The 


JVatts’s Lcgid, 


agency of a 


conn 

Causa'ljty. n.f [caufalitas, low Latin.] 
caufe ; th.e quality of caufing. 

As he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them all i n 
his very effcnce, as being the foul of their caufaMes , and’the 
client! al caufe of their cxiftences. Brown’s Vulgar Errours 
My an unadvifed tranfilicncy from the effect to the remote!! 
caufe, we obferve not the connection, through the interpofalof 
more immediate caufalities. Glanvi lie’s Scep/is , c. I4 

C a'usali.y. adv. [Irom caufal.'] According to the order or lo- 
ries of caufes. 

1 bus may it more be catfally made out, what Hippocrates 

_ affirmeth. ' Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Causa tion. n.f. [from caufo, low Lat.] I’he act or power of 
caufing. 

I bus doth he fometimes delude us in the conceits of ftars 
and meteors, befides their allowable actions, afcribiiw effedts 
thereunto of independent caufation. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Ca'usative. adj. [a term in grammar.] That exprefles a 
caufe or reafon. 

Ca'bsator. n.f. [from caufo, low' Lat.] A caufer ; anauthour 
of any effect. 

J )emonflratively underltanding the fimplicity of perfection 
and the invifible condition of the firit caufator , it was out of 
the power of earth, or the areopagy of hell, to work them from 
•f- Brecon’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 10 

CAUSE, n.f [cauft, Lat.] 

1. That which produces or effects any thing ; the efficient. 

The wife and learned amongft the very heathens them- 
felves, have all acknowledged fome firft caufe, whereupon ori- 
ginally the being of all things dependeth ; neither have they 
otherwife fpoken of that caufe, than as an agent, which, know- 
ing what and why it worketh, obfervetli, m working, a mod 
exatft order or law. Hooker, b. i. §2. 

Butterflies, and other flies, revive eafily when they feem 
dead, being brought to the fun or fire ; the caufe whereof is the 
diffufion of the vital fpirit, and the dilating of it by a little 
heat. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N° 697. 

Caufe is a fubftance exerting its power into act, to make one 
thing begin to be. Locke. 

2 . The reafon ; motive to any thing. 

7 'he reft Ihall bear fome other fight. 

As caufe will be obey’d. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

So great, fo conftant, and fo general a practice, muft needs 
have not only a caufe, but alfo a great, a conftant, and a gene- 
ral caufe, every way commenfurate to fuch an eft'cCt. South. 

Thus, royal fir ! to fee you landed here. 

Was caufe enough of triumph for a year. 

jEneas wond’ring flood : then ask’d the caufe. 

Which to the ftream the crouding people draws. 

Even lie. 

Lamenting that there had been caufe of enmity, 

Will often wifh fate bad ordain’d you friends. 

Rozve’s Ambitious Stepmother. 

3. Caufe of debate; fubjedl of litigation. 

O madnefs of difeourfe ! 

That caufe fets up with and againft thyfelf ! 

Bifold authority. Shakcfp. Troilus and Crejfida. 

Hear the caufes between your brethren, and judge righte- 
oufly between every man and his brother, and the ftranger that 
is with him. Deut. i. 16. 

4. Side ; party ; ground or principle of action or oppofition. 

Ere to thy caufe, and thee, my heart inclin’d, 

Or love to party had fcduc’d my mind. Tickcll. 

To Cause, v. a. [from the noun.] To cfFeCt as an agent ; to 
produce. 

She weeping ask’d, in thefe her blooming years, 

What unforefeen misfortune caus’d her care 
To loath her life, and languilh in defpair. Drydens Fables. 
Things that move fo fwift, as not to affect the fenfes dif- 
tinClly, and fo caufe not any train of ideas in the mind, arc not 
perceived to move. Locke. 

Cau'selesly. adv. [from cauf clefs.] W ithout caufe ; without 
reafon. .. 

Human laws are not to be broken with fcandal, nor at all 
without reafon ; for he that does it catfelrfty, is a defpifer of 
the law, and undervalues its authority. Baylor’s Holy Living- 

Cau'seless. adj. [from caufe.] 

1. Without caufe; original to itfelf. 

Reach th’ Almighty’s facred throne, 

And make his eaufelejs pow’r, the caufe of all things, known. 

Blackmore’s Creation. 

2. Without juft ground or motive. 

Yet is my truth yplight. 

And love avow’d to other lady late. 

That, to remove the fame, I have no might ; ... 

To change love cat f clefs, is reproach to warlike knight. 

Sptnfers Fairy Shtcen, b. ii. cant, y'u.ftanz. S°- 

And 


Dryden ; 
Dryden. 
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And me and mine, threats not with war but death ; 

Thus caufelef hatred endlcfs is uneath. Fairfax , b.iv 

The caufelef diflike, which others have conceived, is no fut- 
ficient reafon for us to forbear in any place. Hooker, b. v. 

As women yet who apprehend 
Some fudden caufe of caufelefs fear. 

Although that feeming caufe take end, 

A fliaking through their limbs they find. Thaller. 

Alas ! my fears are caufelefs and ungrounded, ^ 

Fantaftick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Denham s Sophy. 

Ca'user. n. /. [from caufe.] He that caufes; the agent by 
which an effect is produced. 

Is not the caufer of thefe timelcfs deaths. 

As blameful as the executioner ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

Ca use y. J n.f. [chauffct, Fr. This word, by a falfe notion of 

Ca'usEWAY. \ its etymology, has been lately written caufe - 
way.] A way raifed and paved; a way raifed above the reft 
of the ground. 

To Shuppim the lot came forth weftward by the caufey. 

1 Chron. xxvi. 16. 3 

Th’ other way Satan went down. 

The caufeway to hell-gate. Paradife Loft , b. x. /. 4 1 5. 

But that broad caufeway will direct your way, 4 

And you may reach the town by noon of day. Dryden. 

Whofe caufeway parts the vale with Ihady rows ; 

Whofe feats the weary traveller repofe. Pope. 

Ca'ustical. \ adj. [ *ai/n*o<.] Medicaments which, by their 

Ca'ustick. J violent activity and heat, deftroy the texture 
of the part to which they are applied, and eat it away, 
or burn it into an efehar, which they do by the extreme mi- 
nutenefs, afperity, and quantity of motion, that, like thofe of 
fire itfelf, deftroy the texture of the folids themfelves, and 
change what they are applied to, into a fubftance like burnt 
flefh ; which, in a little time, with detergent dreiling, falls quite 
oft', and leaves a vacuity in the part. Quincy. 

If extirpation be fafe, the beft way will be by cauftieal medi- 
cines or efcaroticks. JVifeman s Surgery. 

I propofed eradicating by efcaroticks, and began with a cauf 
tick ftone. JVifeman’ s Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold and moift, abounding perhaps with catif- 
iick , aftringent, and coagulating particles. Arbuthnot. 

Ca'ustick. n.f A cauftick or burning application. 

It was a tgjjdernefs to mankind, that introduced corrofives 
and caufticks , which are indeed but artificial fires. T :mple. 

'I lie piercing caufticks ply their fpiteful pow’r, 

Emcticks ranch, and keen catharticks fcour. Garth. 

CA'U I’EL. n. f [ cautcla , Lat.] Caution ; fcruple ; a word dif- 
ufed. 

Perhaps he loves you now ; 

And now no foil of cautel doth befmerch 
The virtue of his will. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

Ca'utelous. adj. [ cauteleux , Fr.] 

1. Cautious ; wary ; provident. 

Palladio doth wilh, like a cautclous artifan, that the inward 
walls might bear fome good (hare in the burden. IVotton. 

2. Wily; cunning; treacherous. 

Ot themfelves, for the moll part, they are fo cautclous anJ 
wily headed, cfpecially being men of fo fmall experience and 
practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtilties and fly fhifts. Spenfir on Ireland. 

Yourfon 

V. ill or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautclous baits and pradice. ° Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Cautelously. adv. [from cautclous.] Cunningly; flily • 
trcacheroufly ; cautioufly ; warily. 1 

The Jews, not undoubtedly refolvcd of the fciatica fide of 
Jacob, do cautcloujly , in their diet, abftain from both. 

. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. I. 

All prctorian courts, if any of the parties be laid afleep, un- 
der pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth caute- 
loufty get the ftart and advantage, yet they will fet back all 
things mftatu quo pnus. Bacon’s JVar with Spain. 

Ca uteriza tion, n. f [from cauterize.] The act of burning 
neih with hot irons, or cauftick medicaments. 3 

I hey require, after cauterization, no fuch bandage, as that 
thereby you need to fear interception of the fpirits. JVifc 

ToCauterjze. [cauterifer, Fr.] To burn with the 


eman. 

cau- 


For each true word a blifter, and each falfe. 

Be cauterizing to the root o’ th* tongue, 

Confuming it with fpeaking. Sh^hth <r; 

Nomarvc 1 though cantharides have fuch a corrofivfand Wal' 

is bred^tSirlt? “ “* “* f* ?^ C in % 

ing Tl but e 5«o <>f thC CaUter L‘ S t0 P revei * canal fronfe* 

tea" trickle doJTevS after “ P erfons the 

CAUFERY. n.f [ xaii , Shar P 5 Surgery. 

a hot S, andthe latr' ; the firft is burnin g b 7 

is « ! S t o 1 1 cM r dkines ' The ^ 
Vol. f ] Ufed to ft °P raor tificatton, by burning the 
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dead parts to the quick ; or to flop the effufion of blood, by 
fearing up the veflcls. -Quincy. 

In heat of fight it will be neccflary to have your aaual cau- 
tery always ready; for that will fecure the bleeding arteries m 
a moment. JVifeman’ s Surgery. 

CAUTION, n.f [caution, Fr. cautio, Lat.] 

1. Prudence, as it refpedls danger ; forefight; provident care; 
warinefs. 

2. Security for. _ * 

Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, as might al- 
fure the people with as much aflurance as worldly matters bear. 

Sidney. 

The Cedar, upon this new acqueft, gave him part ot Bac- 
charia for caution for his dilburlements. Howefs Vocal For eft. 

The parliament would vet give his majefty fufficient caution 
that the war fhould be profecuted. Clarendon. 

He that objects any crime, ought to give caution by the 
means of furcties, that he will perfeverc in the profccution ot 
fuch crimes. Ay lift e’s P arergon. 

Provifion or fecurity againft; direction. 

In defpite of all the rules and cautions of government, the 
mod dangerous and mortal of vices will come off. L’Eftrangc. 

4. Provifionary precept. 

Attention to the forementioned fvmptoms affords the beft 
cautions and rules of diet, by way of prevention. Arbuthnot. 

5. Warning. 

'Fo Ca'ution. v. a. [from the noun.] To warn ; to give no- 
tice of a danger. 

How fliall our thought avoid the various fnare ? 

Or wifdom to our caution’d foul declare 
The different fhapes thou pleafeft to employ. 

When bent to hurt, and certain to deftroy ? Prior. 

You caution’d me againft their charms, 

But never gave me equal arms ; 

Your leflons found the weakeft part. 

Aim’d at the head, but reach’d the heart. Swift. 

Ca'utionary. adj. [from caution.] Given as a pledge, or in 
fecurity. 

I am made the cautionary pledge. 

The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Southcme. 

Is there no fecurity for the ifland of Britain ? Has the enemy 
no cautionary towns and fea-ports, to give us for fccuring 
trade ? Swift. 

Ca'utious. adj. [from caictus, Lat.] Wary ; watchful. 

Be cautious of him ; for he is fometimes an inconftant lovers 
becaufe he hath a great advantage. Swift. 

Ca'utiously. adv. [from cautious.] In an attentive, wary 
manner. 

They know how fickle common lovers are: 

Their oaths and vows are cautioufly believ’d; 

For few there are but have been once deceiv’d. Dryden. 

Cautiousness, n.f. [from cautious.] Watchfulnefs ; vigi- 
lance; circumfpedlion ; provident care ; prudence with refpedt 
to danger. 

I could not but approve their generous conftancy and can- 

U 0 U t f5 ft , o K. Charles. 

We fhould always art with great cautioufnefs and circum- 
fpechon, in points where it is not impoffible that we may be 
deceived. Addifon. Spectator, N° 399. 

I o Caw. v. n. [taken from the found.] To cry as the rook, 
raven, or crow. 

RufTet-pated choughs, many in fort, 

Rifing and cawing at the gun’s report. Shakefp. 

Fhere is a walk of aged elms, fo very high, that the rooks 
and crows upon the tops feem to be cawing in another region. 

Addifon. Spectator, no. 

1 he rook, who high amid the boughs 
In early fpring, his airy city builds, 3 


And ceafelefs caws. 


’Thomfon’ s Spring. 


or cro- 


Ca'yman. n.f. The American name for the alligator 
codue. 0 

To CEASE. *. [ccffcr, Fr. cejfo, Lat.] 

1 . Fo leave oft ; to ftop ; to give over ; to defift. 

,, " e , ves ^ w ho ccafc from combat, fpare ; 

brother’s be your moft peculiar care*. Drdyen’s Aureng. 

2. To fail; to beextinft. “<,cn a . 

1 he poor man fhall never ccafe out of the land. Deut. xv. 1 r 
The foul being removed, the faculties and operations of life” 
fenfe and lntdledhon ccafe from that moles corporea, and are no 

J.rfK'ieni **£*->*-*: 4 

But now the wonder ceafes, fince I fee 
4 To h reft? Pt thCm ^ TityrUS > for thee * Dryden' s VrgiPs Paft. 

To clt f H*? x Chril ! 'T “ afii from their Wo®. 
l o Cease. To put a flop to ; to put an end to. 


Hafte you to lord Timon ; 
Importune him for monies; be not ceas’d 
W ith flight denial. 


Shakcfp. Timon, 
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than 
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than to im’.ir him IbtnJ Rill. Baeex’f Jfaiural. I£J. N? 910. 

t'.eafe then this impious rage. T Lo/l, ll. v.’ /. S , 5 . 

But he her feats to tcajc, I 

Sent down the incek-cy'd peace. 

The difeord Is compleat, nor can they eecife 
The dire debate, nor yet command thy peace. 

Cease. u.j. [from the Verb.] Extinction ; failure. 

The eSafe of niajcftv 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws. 

W Jut’s near it, with it. 5,1 

Ceaseless. adj. [from ceafe.) IncefTant ; perpetual; continual ; 
without panic ; without flop ; without end. 

My guiltlqfs blood muft quench the. ? eaj'cUjs fire. 

On which my cndlcfs tears were bootiefs fpent. Fairfax. 

All thefe, with ceafelcfs p'raife his werks behold. 

Both day and night. rafadif Lofty L. iv. /. 679. 

Like an oak 

That Hands fecurc, though all the winds employ 
Their eca fiefs rdaY, and only fheds its Haves, 

Or mall, which the revolving fpring rcflores. Philips. 

Ce'city. n.f. {oacitas, Lat.j Blindnds; privation of fight. 
They are not blind, nor yet diftinctly fee ; there is in them 
no cecity , yet more than a cecuticncy ; they have fight enough 
to difeern the light, though not perhaps to difiinmiiflr objcdls or 
colours. Brown's Vulgar Errours . 

Cecu'tikncv. n.f [caeutlo. Lot.} Tendency to blindnefs.; 
cloud inefs of fight. 

There is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 18. 

CET)AR. n. f. [ cedrusy Lat.] A tree. 

It is evergreen ; the leaves are much narrower than thofc of 
the pine-tree, and many of them produced out of one tubercle, 
rcfcmbling a painter’s pencil ; it hath male Rowers, or katkins, 
reduced at remote diftanccs from the fruit on die fame tree. 
The feeds arc produced in large cones, fquamofc and turbinat- 
ed. The extenfion of the branches is very regular in cedar 
trees ; the ends of die (hoots declining, and thereby (liewing 
their upper furface, which is conllandy cloathed with green 
leaves, fo regularly as to appear at a diftance like a green car- 
pet, and, in waving about, make an agreeable profpedh It is 
iurprifing that d is tree has not been more cultivated in Eng- 
land ; for it would be a great ornament to barren bleak moun- 
tains, even in Scotland, where few other trees would grow ; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the fnow continues 
mod part of the year. What we find in Scripture, of tlic lofty 
cedars y is no ways applicable to the ftature of this tree ; for we 
find by tliofe now growing in England, and by the teftimony of 
travellers, that have fecn thofe few remaining trees on Mount 
Libanus, they arc not inclined to grow very lofty, but extend 
their branches very far ; to which the allulion, made by the 
Pfalmift, agrees very well, when, deferibing the flourifliing 
(late of a people, he fays, they fall fpread their branches tike the 
cedar tree. Maundrel, in his Travels, fays, he meafured one of 
the larged cedars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be twelve 
yards fix inches in circumference, and found, and thirty feven 
vards in the fpread of its boughs. At about five or fix yards 
from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each of which 
was cquafto a threat tree. The wood of this famous tree is ac- 
counted proof againfl the putrefadlion of animal bodies. The 
faw dud is thought to be one of the fecrets ufed by the mounte- 
banks, who pretend to have the embalming myflery. This 
wood is alfo laid to yield an oil, which is famous for preferving 
books and writings, and the wood is thought by my lord Bacon 
to continue above a thoufand years found. It is alfo recorded, 
that, in the temple of Apollo, at Utica, there was found tim- 
ber of near two thoufand years old ; and the datuc of the god- 
defs, in the famous Ephefian temple, was faid to be of this ma- 
terial, as well as the timber work of that glorious drutiure. 
This fort of timber is very dry, and fubjccl to fpl it ; nor does 
It well endure to be faftened with nails 7 therefore pins of the 
fame wood are much preferable. Miller. 

I mud yield my body to the earth : 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge. 

Whole arms gave (belter to the princely eagle; 

Under whole lhadc the ramping lion flept, 

Wliofc top branch overpeer’d Jove’s fpreading tree, 

And kept low (hrubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. in. 

Ce'drjne. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or belonging to the cedar 

tree • 

To CEIL. v. a. {cash, Lat.] To overlay, or cover the inner 

roof of a building. , . , . 

And the greater houfc he ceded with fir-tree, which he over- 
laid with fine gold. fChron.m. 5. 

How will he, from his houfe ceiled with cedar, be content 

with his Saviour’s lot, not to have where to lay his head . 

Decay of Ftcty. 

Ce'iliNG. n.f [from r« 7 .J The inner roof. 

Varnifli makes ceilings not only (hine, but lad, Bacon. 

And now the thicken’d (ky 
Like a dark ceiling dood ; down rufli’d the rain 
/mptuou*, Milton's Paradife Lof, b. xi. /. 743. 
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So when the fun by day, or moon by night, 
,° n . thc P°h&’d brads their trembling light, 
i! 1 Species here and there divi.ie. 

And cad their dubious beams fiom fide to fwlc : 
Now on the walls, now on die pavement piav. 

And to the ceiling Audi the glaring day. Dryd. u 
Celandine, (greater.) {cheliihui: . , Li. t.] , A plant, 

1 he cup of die (lower cpnflffs of two leaves, v,.., 
fall away ; die flower lias four leaves, dial are expanded 


d£neid: 
• liich foon, 


01 a crofs. I: grows wild, and is u.vd in medicine. Afjn,^ 
Ce L C ‘ ; (&e tfjfr, or Pi’.w.l.) [cUidounm minus, Lat j 
It hath a gramole or grnnulolL root ; the leaves, are roun- 


chfii ; the flower (talks trail upon the. giound ; tie cup" the 
flower confifts of three leaves. 

Ce later::, n.f. [ calatura , Lat.] The art. of aimviun or 
cutting in metals. 0 

To CE LI.IjRA 1 1 . v. a. {eelelro, Lat.] 

1. Topraife j to commend; to give praife to; to make famous. 

I he fongs of Sion were pfalus and pieces of poetry, that 
adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. Adolf n. Spetlaicr. 

I would have him read over the celebrated works of antiqui-. 
ty, which have dood the teft of fo many different ages, Addifm. 

2. 1 o difunguifli by folemn rites ; to perform folcmply. 

He flew all’ them; that were gone to celebrate the Lbbath. 

_ 2 Alaceab. v. 0.6, 

_ kin tlic fead day, die father cometh forth, after divine fer- 
vicc, into a large room, where the feed is celebrated. Bacon. 

3. I o mention in a fet or folemn manner, whether of joy or for- 
row. 

I his patife of pow’r, ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn ; 

While England celebrates your fafe return. Dryden. 

Celebra'tion. n.f. [ fro m celebrate . ] 

1. Solemn performance j folemn remembrance. 

He laboured to drive forrow from her, and to bautu the ce-. 
lebratiori of their marriage. Sidr.es. 

He fliall conceal it. 

While you arc willing it (hall come to note ; 

■What time we will our celebration keep, 

According to my birth. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

During the celebration of this hcdy facrament, you attend ear- 
neftly to v/hat is done by die pried. Taylor. 

2. Praife ; renown ; memorial. 

No more (hall he added in this place, his memory dekrving 
a particular celebration , thajn diat his learning, piety ami virtue^ 
have been attained by few. Clarendon. 

Some of the ancients may be thought fometimes to have ufed 
a lefs number of letters, by the celebration of thofe who have add-, 
ed to their alphabet. Holder's Eli cuts of Speech. 

Cele'brious. adj. [celeber, Lat.] Famous; renowned j noted. 

The Jews, Jerufalcm, and the Temple, having been always; 
fo cclcbrious ; yet when, after their captivities, they were dc- 
fpoiled of their glory, even then, the Aflyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans, honoured, widi facrifkes, the mod high God, wliory 
that nation worlhippcd. Grads Cofuohgut Sacra. 

Cele'briouslv. adv. [from Celebris usd] Tnafl -ious manner. 

Cei.e'biuous'NFSS. n.f. [Tfrom ielebrious.] Renown; fame. 

Cele'rrtty. n.f. (celebritas, Lat.j Celebration; lame. 

The manner of her receiving, and die celebrity of the mar- 
riage, were performed with great magnificence, Bam., 

Cele'riacic. n.f. A fpccics of par Gey ; it is aift) called iuntp- 
rooted celery. 

Cele'rity. n.f. [celcritaSy Lat.] Swiftncfs; fpecd; velocity. 

We very well fee in them, who thus plead, a wonderful nit- 
rify of difeourfe; for, perceiving at the fil'd but only fomecaui'p 
of fufpicion, and fear led it (hould be evil, they are prefently, 
in one and the felf-fame breath, refolved, that what beginning 
ibever it had, there is no poflibility it (hould be good. Hooker. 

His former cudom and pra&ice was ever full of forwardness 
and celerity , to make head againd them, Bacon s Hetay VII. 

Thus, with imagin’d wings, our fvyid Rene flies. 

In motion with no lefs celerity _ rr u 

Than that of thought. Shakefp. Henry \ . 

Three things concur to make a percuflion great ; die bigntjT 
the denfity, and the celerity of the body moved. d f h 

Whatever cncrcafcth the denfity of the blood, even witiiotit 
encreafing its celerity , heats, becaufe a denfer body is t ‘ 1 " 11 

ararer . 0 Arhitl.net on Ailments , 

Ce'lery. n.f. A fpecics of parfey ; which fee. 

CELE'STIAL. adj. [ celefis , Lat.] 

1. Heavenly; relating to the fuperiour regions. 

There day, until the twelve ceUJhal figns 

Have brought about their annual reckoning. 

Shakefp. Left f- *,*/»• 

The ancients commonly applied cclcf ic.l dcfcrjptions l . o^hcF 
climes to their own. prawn’s Vulgar Errcur., b.i\,c- 1 

2. Heavenly; relating to the blefl’ed date. 

Play that fad note 

I nam’d my knell ; whild I fit meditating . .. viff 

On that celejlial harmony I go to. Shar.cfp. Henry • 1 

3. Heavenly, with refpeft to excellence, 

Candthou pretend defire, whom zeal inflam q . 

To worlhip, and a pow’r celejlial nam’d ? 
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Telemncluis, his bloomy face 

Glowing celejlial fwtxt, with godlike grace. Pepes Odyy. 

Gele stj al. w.y. [from the adj. J An inhabitant of heaven. „ 

Tims affable and mild, the prince precedes, 

And to the dome th’ unknown celejtial leads. Pope’s CdyJ/iy. 

CrLE stiali.y. adv. [from celejtial.] In a heavenly manner. 

ToCelrstify. v. a. [from eelejiis, Lat.j I o give lomethitig 
of heavenly nature to any thing. < 

W c llioulJ affirm, that afl things were in all things -hat 
heaven were but earth terrcllrificd, and earth but heaven celej- 
ti/iedy or that each part above had influence upon its affinity bc- 

Brown’s Vulgar loir ours. 

Ce'eiac.k. adj. [wa(*, the belly.] Relating to the iower belly. 
The blood moving (lowly through the ceiiack and inef.Titert.ck 
arteries, produce complaints. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ce libacy, n.f [from cadebs, Latin.] Single life; unmarried 
(late. 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but their frequent 
marriages ; for they look on celibacy as an accurfed date, and 
generally arc married before twenty. Spectator, N° 495. 

By teaching them how to carry thcmfclvcs in their relations 
of hufbands anil wives, parents and children, they have, with- 
out queition, adorned the gofprl, glorified God, and benefited 
nir.n, much more than they could have done in the devouted 
and llridled celibacy. Atterbury. 

Ce'libATE. n.f [cadibatus, Lat.] Single life. 

Where polygamy is forbidden, the males oblige thcmfclvcs 
to celibate, and'then multiplication is hindered. Graunt. 

CELL, n.f {cello, Lat. j 

1 . A (mall cavity or hollow place. 

Tile brain contains ten thoufand cells. 

In e2c.h fomc active fancy dwells. 

How thefe for ever, though a monarch reign. 

Their fep’rate cells and properties maintain. 

2. The cave or little habitation of a religious perfon. 

Bcfides, die did intend confellion 
At Patrick’s cell this even ; and there die was not. 

Then did religion in a lazy cell. 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell. 

3. A (mail and clofu apartment in a prifon. 

4. Any (mail place of rcfidence. 

Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal fight. Par. Loft , b. viii. I. 460. 

5. Litdc bags or bladders, where fluids, or matter of different forts 
are lodged ; common both to animals and plants. Sjhdncy. 

Ce llar. n. f. {cella, Lat.] A place under ground, where (lores 
are reported. 

If this fellow had lived in tlic time of Cato, he would, for his 
puniflnaent, have been confined to the bottom of a cellar during 
his life. Pcaeham on Drawing. 

Ce'llArage. n.f. {Bom cellar.') The part of the building 
which makes the cellars. 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage. Shakefp. 
1 axe care alio, that it be well watered and wooded ; that it 
have a good afeent to it, which makes a houfe wholefome, and 
gives opportunity for cellarage. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Ce'lLarist. n.f. {ccllarius, Lat.] The butler in a religious 

, houfc - but. 

Cf. 1.LUL Ait. adj. {ccllula, Lat.] Confiding of little cells or ca- 
vities. 


Philips. 


fkvift. 


Prior. 

Pope. 

Shakefp. 

Denham. 


The urine, infinuating itfelf amongftthenei K bbourin<r muf- 
cles, and cellular membranes, deftroyed four. Sharp’s Sureerv 

rP^VK^r- n ~ Is {tdfitudo, Lat.] Height. ‘ DUt. 

LE -WE iS I . n f [ camentum , Lat.] 

1. The matter with which two bodies arc made to cohc-c • as 

mortar or glue. ’ ’ 

i our temples burned in their cement, and your franclufes 
conhn .d into a, 1 augre’s bore. ' g h( , k Cgrigl 

. here : a (oment compounded of flower, whites of eggs, and 
Hones powdered, that becomcth hard as marble. BaJ 

/on may fee dn ers pebbles, and a cruft of ennent or (lone be- 
tweeu them, as hard as the pebbles themfclves. Bacon 

lie foundation was made of rough (lone, joined together 

rnnf(Vn m0 ?r hnl ?iA' m ' /J Up ° n thh was Rid 'another lavcr 
coniiUing of fmall ftoncs ami cement. jlrhutlmrt r, r ' 9 

2. Bond of union in friendflffp. Asbuthnot on Coins. 

l et not the piece of virtue which is fet 
Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 

1 o keep it budded, be the ram to batter. 

0,O “ 1J hcav “> 

ly»k»vc,tl,c whok creation, S&T 

thc —J to „„ itt by me “ f 

Sffifesr tn T' sa 
- ** - -mSSCSS! 
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or fine powder, will fuff'er no hollowncfs within them, though 
they be drv fubftunces. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Edgar 

Cemented all the long contending powers. 

Love with white lead cements his wings 3 
White lead was fent us to repair 

Two brighteft, brittlcft earthly things, 

A lady’s face, and chin ware. 

To Cf.mk'nt, v.n. To come into conjunclion ; to cohere. 
When a wound is recent, and the parts of it arc divided by 
a (harp inftrument, they will, if held in clofe contain lor fome 
time, reunite by inoiculation, and cement like one branch of a 
tree ingrafted on another. Sharp's Sietjery. 

Cementa'tion. n.f. [from cement.) The a£l of cementing, 
or uniting with cement. , 

Ce'metery. n.f [kii ' ILji".] A place where the dead arc re- 
pefited. 

The fouls of the dcaJ appear frequently in cemeteries, and 
hover about the places where their bodies arc buried, as (lil! 
hankering about their old brutal pleafurcs, and defiring again to 
enter the body’. Addifm. Spectator, N° 90. 

Cen, and Cin, denote kinsfolk \ fo Ciunljd) is a help to his kin- 
dred ; Cincbelm, a protedtor of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg, the de- 
fence of his kindred ; Ctnric, powerful in kindred. 

Gil jilt's Camden. 

Ce natory. adj. [from cere, to fup, Lat.] Relating to fupper. 
The Romans waffled, were anointed, and wore a cenatory 
garment ; and die fame was pradiifed by the Jews. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cenob/tical. adj. [*oi*©< and /?.<>•.] Living in community. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, black and gray, 
eremitical and tenobitical, and nuns. Stillingfleeti 

Ce'notaph. n.f. [*i>3- and w .] A monument for one bu- 
ried eifewhere. 

Priam, to whom the (lory was unknown, 

As dead, deplor’d his metamorphos’d (cm j 
A cenotaph his name and title kept. 

And Hector round die tomb with all his brothers wept. 

. • Dryden' s Fablts. 

The Athenians, when they loft any men at (ca, raifed a ce- 
notaph, or empty monument. ’ Notes on Oth tley. 

Cense. n.J. {cenfus, Lat.] Publick rates. 

We fee what floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by 
that action ; (o that the cenfe, or rates of Chriilendom, are rail- 
ed flnee ten times, yea twenty times told. Bacon. 

To CENSE, v. a. {encenfer, Fr.] To perfume with odours. 

The Salii fing, and ccnf his altars round 
With Saban fmoke, their heads with poplar bound. Dryden, 

Grincus was near, and call a furious look 
On the fide-altar, cens'd with (acred fmoke. 

And bright witli flaming fires. Dryden. 

Ce'nser. n.f. [encenfoir, Fr.J The pan or vcfTel in which in- 
ccnle is burned. 

Here’s fnip and nip, and cut, and flilh, and fluffi. 

Like to a cer.jer in a barber’s £hop. 

... Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew, 
Antoninus gave piety in his money, like a lady with a confer 
before an altar. ~ J 

Peacham on Drawing. 

. vJt incenfe clouds, 

Ce'nsoT’^/T V !dCn r h ' d thcmoun£ - Fa >- LoJl,b vii. 

v-c nsor. n. J. [ eenjor , Lat.j 

'■ A " ofEccr of Rome, who had the power of corredling man- 


ners. 


2. One who is given to cenfurc and exprobation. 

IH-natur d ccrtjors of the prefent age. 

And fond of all the follies of the paft. Po/iommen 

fhe molt feverc cenfr cannot but be pleafed with the pro- 
digality of Ins wit though, at the fame ‘time, he could £ve 

c *« ,h . c »f KtaJ l«n a better 

Lenso RI AN. adj. [from cenfor. J Relating to the cenfor > 

ft ; ir AS | thC hatl tl r C P rctorian P° W£ r for equity,’ fo the 

gree of™^ P ° Wcr for T '* r *- 

CENSO-Rtous. adj. [fr„ m Eaca.Hcn.y VII. 

1. Addicted to ccnfure; fevere ; full ofinveHives. 

o not too many believe no religion to be pure, but what i« 
intemperately rigid f no Real to bcYpimttnl. but wta “ "rl 
nous , or vindicative ? “ n J°- 

O ! let my prefence make my travels light, 

And potent Venus fliall exalt my name 

Above the rumours of ccnforious fame. n • 

Sometimes it has of before the objeft of reproach. ^ 

bounu° matlC1 fpm ' “'""“’.S.'T /h.' S „tti gh . 

Sometimes on. 5 Im P rovemmt »f the Mind. 

He treated all his inferiours of theclercw „ n. r 

T Swift. 

in a fevere rcfleHing 


2. 


Censo'riously. adv. [from cenfor ions A 
manner. J 

Censo'riodsness «./ [from ccnforious.) 
proach ; habit of reproaching. 


Difpofition to re- 
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CEN 

Sournefs of difpofition, and rudenefs of behaviour, cenfori - 
oufnefs and finifter interpretation of things, all crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, render the tonverfation of men grievous and 
uneafy to one another. Tillotfon. 

Ce'nsorship. n.f. [from cenfor .] 
t . The office of a cenfor. 

2. 7 he time in which the office of cenfor is born. 


It was brought to Rome in the cen, 


e cenforjhip 
's Vulvar L 


of Claudius. 


Brawn's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. r. 12. 

Ce'nsurable. adj. [from cenfure.] Worthy of cen fure; blame- 
able; culpable. 

A fmall miftake may leave upon the mind the lading me- 
mory of having been taunted for fomething cenjurable. Locke. 

Ce'nsurable ness. n.f. [from ce> finable.] Blamablenefs ; liable 
to be cenfured. 

CE'NSURE. n.f. [ cenfura , Latin.] 

1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greateft of thefe days, 

T o ’fcape my cenfure , not expert my praife. Pope. 

2. Judgment; opinion. 

Madam, and you, my filler, will you go 
To give your cenfures in this weighty bufinefs? 


Sbakefp. Richard III. 

3; Judicial fentence. 

To you, lord governour. 

Remains the cenfure of this hellifh villain. Sbakefp. Othello. 
4. A fpiritual punifnment inflided by fome ecclefiaftical judge. 

Ayliffc's Par ergon. 

Upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of milder medicaments, ufe that 
flronger phyfick, the cenfures of the church. Hammond. 

To Ce'nsure. v. a. [ cenfurer , Fr.] 

1. To blame; to brand publickly. 

The like cenfurings and defpifings have embittered the fpirits, 
and whetted both the tongues and pens of learned men one a- 
gainft another. Sander fan . 

2. To condemn by a judicial fentence. 

Ce'nsurer. n.f. [from cenfure.] He that blames ; he that re- 
proaches. 

We mull not flint 
Our necefTary adions, in the fear 

To cope malicious cenfurers. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

A flatcfman, who is ported of real merit, fhould look upon 
his political cenfurers with the fame negled, that a good writer 
regards his criticks. Addifon, Freeholder , N° 17. 

Cent. n.f. [centum, Lat. a hundred.] A hundred; as, five per 
cent, that is, five in the hundred. 

Ce'ntaur. n.f. [centaurus, Lat.] 

1. A poetical being, fuppofed to be compounded of a man and a 

horfe. 

Down from the wade they are centaurs, though women all 
above. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

The idea of a centaur has no more falfehood in it, than the 
name centaur. Locke. 

Feats, Thertalian centaurs never knew. 

And their repeated wonders fhake the dome. Thomfon. 

2. The archer in the zodiack. 

The chearlefs empire of the sky. 

To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yields. Thomfon. 

Ce'ntaur y, (greater.) [centaurium majus, Lat.] A plant. 

It is one of the plantce capitula, or of thofe plants whole 
flowers are collected into a head, as the thirtle, and hath 
a perennial root ; its leaves are without fpines, and are faw- 
ed on the edges ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, but hath 
no fpines ; the florets are large and fpacious. One of 
cics, having cut leaves, isufed in medicine. 1 tT * 

Ct'NTAURY, (leffer.) [centaurium minus, Lat.] 

The leaves grow by pairs, oppofite to each other ; the flowers 
confid of one leaf, funnel fhaped, and divided into five acute 
fegments ; they grow on the tops of the dalks in cluders ; the 
feed veflel is of a cyiindrick form, and is divided into two cells, 
wherein many fmall feeds are contained. It grows wdd^and 
is ufed in medicine. t tr. 

Add pounded galls, and rofes dry. 

And with Cccropian thyme drong Rented centaury. Dryden. 
Ce'ntenary. ». f [centenarius, Lat.] The number of a hun- 

dr i d n every centenary of years from the creation, feme fmall a- 

batement fhould have been made. 

Cente'simal. n.f [centeftmus, Latin.] Hundredth; the next 
llcp of progreffion after decimal in the arithmetick of frac 

tl0 Thc negled of a few centefmals in the fide of the cube, 
would Wills it to an «Hity with the cube rf a foot. ^ ^ 

Centifo'lious. adj. [from centum and folium, Lat.] Having 
an hundred leaves. . . r . r r> 

Ce'ntipede. n.f. [from centum and pcs.] L 

in the Wed Indies, commonly called by the Eng 1 for y g . 
CE’NTO. n. f. [cento, Lat.] A compofition formed by joining 

ferapes from other authours. ^ . „ 

It is quilted, as it were, out of fhreds of divers poets, fuch as 
fcholar^ call * cento. Camden's Remains. 


CEN 

If any man think the poem a cento, our poet will but have 
done the lame in jert which Boileau did in earned. 

Advert if ement to P ope' s Dimciad. 
Central, adj. [from centre .] Relating to die centre: con- 
taining the centre. 

There is now, and was then, a fpace or cavity in the central 
parts of it ; fo large as to give reception to that mighty mala 
of water. _ IVoodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Umbriel, a dusky melancholy fprite, 

Down to the central earth, his proper feene. 

Repairs. Pope’s Rape of the Lock; 

Centrally, adv. [from central .] With regard to the centre 
7 hough one of the feet mod commonly bears the weight! 
yet we fee that the whole weight reds centrally upon it. 

Diyden's Dufrefnoy. 

CENTRE, n. f [centrum, Lat.] The middle; diat which is 
equally didant from all extremities. 

The heav’ns thcmfelves, the planets, and this centre, 
Obferve degree, priority, and place. 

Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
If we frame an image of a round body all of fire, the flame 
proceeding from it, would diffufc itfelf everv way ; fo that the 
fource, ferving for the centre there, would be round about an 
huge fphere of fire and light. Digby on Bodies. 

To Ce'ntre. v. a. [from the noun.] To place on a centre ; 
to fix as on a centre. 

One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vail profundity obfcure. 

Milton’s Paradife Lo/l, b. vii. I. 228. 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, ’tis fhown. 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 

He may take a range all the world over, and draw in all that 
wide air and circumference of fin and vice, and centre it in his 
own bread. South. 

O impudent, regardful of thy own, 

Whofe thoughts are centred on thyfeif alone ! Dryden. 
To Ce'ntre. v. n. 

1. To red on ; to repofe on ; as bodies when they gain an equi- 
librium ; to meet in a point, as lines in a centre. 

Where there is no vifible truth wherein to centre, errour is 
as wide as men’s fancies, and may wander to eternity. 

Decay of Piety. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 

Our hopes mud centre on ourfelves alone. Dryden’ s /Entid. 
The common acknowledgments of the body will at length 
centre in him, who appears finccrcly to aim at the common be- 
nefit. Attcrbury. 

It was atteded by the vifible centring of all the old prophe- 
cies in the perfon ofChrid, and by the completion of thefe pro- 
phecies fince, which he himfelf uttered. Attcrbury. 

2. To be placed in the midd or centre. 

As God in heav’n 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; fo thou. 

Centring, receiv’d from all thofe orbs. Par. Lofl , b. ix, 
Ce'ntrick. adj. [from centre.] Placed in the centre. 

Some that have deeper digg’d in mine than I, 

Say, where his ccntrick happinefs doth lie. Dome. 

CENTRIFUGAL, adj. [from centrum and fugio, Lat.] Having 
the quality acquired by bodies in motion, of receding from the 
centre. 

They deferibed an hyperbola, by changing the centripetal 
into a centrifugal force. Cheyne's Philojophical Principles. 

CeNTRi'petal. adj. [from centrum and peto, Lat.] Having a 
tendency to the center ; having gravity. 

The direction of the force, whereby the planets revolve in 
their orbits, is towards their centres; and this force may be 


very properly called attractive, in refped of the central Jioily, 
ad c 


Cheyne. 


and centripetal, in refped of the revolving body. 

Ce'ntry. J Sec Sentinel. 

Se'ntry. 5 

The thoughtlefs wits (hall frequent forfeits pay. 

Who ’gaind the entry's box difeharge their tea. Cay. 

Ce'ntuple. adj. [centuplex, Lat.] An hundred fold. 

To Centu'plicate. v. a. [cent uplicat tint, of centum and plies, 
Lat.] To make a hundred fold ; to repeat a hundred times. D. 
To Centu'riate. v. a. [centurio, Lat.] To divide into hun- 
dreds. . . . 

Centuria'tor. n.f. [from century.] A name given to hi- 
torians, who diflinguifh times by centuries ; which is generally 
the method of ecclefiaftical hiftory. , 

The centuriators of Magdeburg were the nrft that difeovered 

this grand impofture. Ay lifts Pau '^f 

Centu'rion. n.f [centurio, Latin.] A military officer among 
the Romans, who commanded an hundred men. 

Have an army ready, fay you ?— A moll royal one. 
centurions, and their charges, diftindly billeted already in the 
entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour^s ZZfpX^^ 

CE'NTURY. n.f. [centurio, Lat.] 

1. A hundred ; ufually employed to fpecify time; 

^The nature of eternity is fuch, that, though our joys, afer 


as, the fccond 
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VOL. I, 


C E R 


Civil ; 


according 


Dryden. 5 


tinuc new. . . , 

And now time’s whiter fcrics is begun. 

Which in foft centuries fhall fmoothly run 

The lifts of biftiops are filled with greater numbers than one 

would expea i but fhc fucceflion was quick in the three firft 

centuries, becaufe the bifhop very often ended in the martyr. 
unturus, 1 ^ ^ chrlJhan frl^on. 

2 It is fometimes ufed fimply for a hundred. 

Romulus, a, you may read, did .»» « *• R ° m “ ° 
tribes, and the tribes into centuries or hundreds. Spenjer . 

When 

With wild woodlcavcs and weeds I have llrew d his grave, 
And on it faid a century ofpray’rs, 

Such as I can, twice o’er. I’ll weep and figb. Sbakefp. Cynb. 
CEOL. An initial in the names of men, which fignmes alhip or 
veflel, fuch as thofe that the Saxons landed in. Gtbfon s Camden. 
Ce'phalalgy. n.f. [KipxTMXyj*.] The hcadach. _ ' ' 

Cepha'lick. adj. [**P*U] That which is medicinal to the 

hCa Cepba!ici medicines are all fuch as attenuate the blood, fo as 
to make it circulate eafily through the capillary vefiels of the 
brain> Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I drefled him up with foft folded linen, dipped in a .ccpba/ici 
balfam. . • ^ifenmn. 

CERASTES, n.f [«f«r«.] A ferpent having horns, or lup- 
pofed to have them. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphifbena dire, 

Cerajles horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear. Par. Lcjl, b. x. 
Cf.'r ate. n. f. [cera, Lat. wax.] A medicine made of wax, 
which, with oil, or fome foftcr fubftance, makes a confluence 
fofter than a plaiftcr. Quincy. 

Ce'ratfd. adj. [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; covered with wax. 
To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax.] 7 o wax. 

You ought to pierce the fkin with a needle, and ftrong 
brown thread, cercd about half an inch from the edges of the 
lips. _ IVifcman. 

Ce'rebei.. n f. [cerebellum, Lat.] Part of the brain. 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain and ccrebel, yea, of 
the whole fcull, is fet parallel to the horizon. Dcrbam. 

Ce'recloth. n.f [from cere and cloth.] Cloth fmeared over 
with glutinous matter, ufed to wounds and bruifes. 

The indent Egyptian mummies were fhrowded in a num- 
ber of folds of linen, befmeared with gums, in manner of cere- 
cloth. Bacon. 

Ce'rement. n.f. [from cera, Lat. wax.] Cloaths dipped in 
melted wax, with which dead bodies were infolded when they 
were embalmed. 

Let me not burft in ignorance, but tell. 

Why canonized bones, hearfed in earth. 

Have burft their cerements ? Sbakefp. Hamlet. 

Ceremo'nial. adj. [from ceremony.] 

1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite. 

What mockery will it be, 

To want the bridegroom, when the prieft attends. 

To fpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage ? 

Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
We are to tarry it from the hand to the heart, to improve a 
ceremonial nicety into a fubftantial duty, and the modes of ci- 
vility into the realities of religion. South. 

Chrift did take away that external ceremonial worfhip that 
was among the Jews. Stillingfeet. 

2 . Formal ; obfervant of old forms. 

Oh monftrous, fuperftitious puritan. 

Of refin’d manners, yet ceremonial man, 

I hat when thou meet’ft one, with enquiring eyes 

Doft fearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 

7 'he filk and gold he wears. Donne . 

With dumb pride, and a fet formal face, 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track. 

With Jove’s embroider’d coat upon his back. Dryden. 
Ceremo'nial. n.f. [from cei'cmony.] 

1. Outward form ; external rite. 

The only condition that could make it prudent for the cler- 
gy, to alter the ceremonial , or any indifferent part, would be a 
fefolution in the legiflature to prevent new fe£ls. Swift. 

2. 1 he order for rites and forms in the Romifh church. 
Ceremonialness. n.f. [from ceremonial. ] The quality of be- 
ing ceremonial ; over much ufe of ceremony. 

Ceremo'nious. adj. [from ceremony.] 

1. Confuting of outward rites. 

Under a different oeconomyof religion, God was more ten- 
ucr of the fhell and ceremonious part of his worfhip. South. 
4 . bull of ceremony; awful. 

O, the facrifice. 

How ceremonious , folemn, and unearthly, 

2 ' th ’ u ffer ‘ ng ! Sbakefp. IVinter's Tale. 

3. Attentive to the outward rites of religion. 

You are too fcnfclcfs obftinatc, my lord ; 

1 00 “Wnnim, and traditional. Shake. 


to the ftria rules of civility ; formally Fd- 

* They have a fet of ceremonious phrafes, that run through all 
ronlf? and decrees amone them. Addifon. Guard. N 1041 
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Sbakefp. Richard III. 


ranks and degrees among them. Addijot. 

Obfervant of the rules of civility. 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 

And loving farewel of our feveral friends. 

6. Civil and formal to a fault. . , 

The old caitiff was grown fo ceremonious , as he would needs 

accompany me fome miles in my way. Sidney, b.u. 

Ceremo niously, adv. [from ceremonious.] In a ceremonious 
manner; formally; refpe&ful. 

Ceremonioufy let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miftrefs of the houfe. 

Sbakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Ceremo'niousness. n.f. [from ceremonious.] bondnefs ol ce- 
remony ; ufing too much ceremony. 

CE'REAlONY. n.f. [ceremonia, Lat.] 

1. Outward rite; external form in religion. 

Bring her up to the high altar, that fhe may 
The facrcd ceremonies partake. SpcnJ'er's Epithalamium. 

He is fuperftitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Sbakefp. J. Co-fur . 
Difrobe the images. 

If you find them deck’d with ceremony. Sbakefp. J. Cafar. 

2 . Forms of civility. 

The fauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare without it. Sbakefp. Macbeth: 

Not to ufe ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to ufe them 
again, and fo diminifh refpcdl to himfelf. Bacon. 

3. Outward forms of ftate. 

What art thou, thou idle ceremony? 

What kind of god art thou, that fuffer’ft more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worlhippers ? 

Art thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form ? 

Sbakefp. Henry V. 

A coarfer place. 

Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not, 

Where greatnefs was fhut out, and bignefs well forgot. 

Diyden’s Fables. 

Ce'rote. n.f. The fame with cerate ; which fee. 

In thofe which are critical, a ccrote of oil of olives, with 
white wax, hath hitherto ferved iny purpofe. IVifcman. 

CE'RTAIN. adj. [certus, Lat.] 

1. Sure; indubitable; unqueftionable ; undoubted; that which 
cannot be queftioned, or denied. 

This it is equally certain of, whether thefe ideas be more or 
lefs general. Locke. 

Thofe things are certain among men, which cannot be de- 
nied, without obftinacy and folly. Tillotfon. 

2 . Rcfolved ; determined. 

However I with thee have fix’d my lot. 

Certain to undergo like doom of death, 

Confort with thee. Milton's Par. Lofl, b. ix. /. 953. 

3. In an indefinite fenfe, fome; as, a certain man told me this. 

How bad foeverthis faftiion mayjuftly be accounted, certain 
of the fame countrymen do pafs far beyond it. Carew's Survey. 

I got them in my country’s fervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and ran 
F rom noife of our own drums. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

Let there be certain leather bags made of feveral bignefles, 
which, for the matter of them, fhould be tradable. I Vi Ik ins. 

4. Undoubting ; put pad doubt. 

This form before Alcyone prefent, 

T o make her certain of the fad event. Dryden. 

C e 'r t a i n l y . adv. [ from certain. ] 

1. Indubitably; without queftion ; without doubt. 

Certainly he that, by thofe legal means, cannot be fecured, 
can be much lefs fo by any private attempt. Decay of Piety. 

W hat precife colledion of fimple ideas, modefty or fruga- 
lity (land for, in another’s ufe, is not fo certainly known. Locke. 

2 . Without fail. 

Certainness, n.f [from certain.] The fame with certainty. 
Ce rtainty. n.f. [from certain.] 

1. Exemption from doubt. 

Certainty is the perception of the agreement or difagrcemer.t 
oF our ideas. I t 

2 . That which is real and fixed. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be fure they do ; for certainties 
Or are paft remedies, or timely knowing. 

The remedy then born. " Sbakefp. Cymbeline. 

C old word^' ^ erteS ' Fr ' CcrtainI y j * n truth ; infooth; an 

Certes, Sir Knight, ye’ve been too much to blame, 

I hus for to blot the honour of the dead. 

And with foul cowardice his carcafe fhame 
Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name’ Fairy 9 b ii 
h or, certes, thefe are people of the ifland. Sbakefp. Tempe/l. 
Certes, our authours are to blame. ' Hudibras 
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Certificate. n -f [certificate low Lat. he certifies.] 

1. A writing made in any court, to give notice to aaotiier court 

or any thing done therein. Cowel 

2. Any teftimony. 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a protc&ion. L'Eflr. 

I can bring certificates, that I behave myfelf foberly before 
company. Addifion. Spectator, 577. 

To Cb'rtify. v a. [certifier, Fr.] 11 

1. To give certain information of. 

I he Englilh embafladours returned out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the king, that lie was not to hope for 
an L“'. d fr°jn him. Raeotfs Hern VII. 

I i his is defigned to certify thofe things that arc confirmed of 

_ y ods favour. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

2 . It lias of before the thing told. 

CERTIORARI. 11.fi [Latin.] A writ ifluing out of the chan- 
cery, to call up the records of a caufe therein depending, that 
juiticc may be done ; upon complaint made by bill, that the 
rf rt y’ who leeks the faid writ, hath received hard dealing in 
the fa id court. CW. 

Certitude, n.fi [certitude, Lat.] Certainty; freedom from 
doubt. 

They thought at fir ft they dream’d ; for ’twas offence 
lth them, to queftion certitude of fenfe. Drydeit. 

J here can be no tnajus and minus in the certitude we have of 
things, whether by mathematick demonftration, or any other 
way of conference. Crew's Cofimologia Sacra , b. ii. c. iv. § 2. 

Cervical. adj. [cervtealis, Lat.] Belonging to the neck. 

The aorta bending a little upwards, fends forth the cervical 
and axillary arteries ; the reft turning down ao-ain, forms the 
defending trunk. Cheyne's Philofiopbical Principles. 

CeRUXEAN. 5 ,. r . _ , _ 

Ceru'leous. \ ad] ' V coeruleus > Lat.] Blue; fky coloured. 

It afforded a folution, with, now and then, a light touch of 
fky colour, but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous tinaurc of 

fJver - , , Boyle. 

From thee the faphire folid ether takes. 

Its hue cerulean. Thomfion's Summer. 

Cfruli'fick. adj. [from ceruleous.] Having the power to pro- 
duce a blue colour. 

I he feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick. , and 
others are feparated one from another. Grew’s Cefinsl. Sacra. 

CERU' MEN. n.fi. [Latin.] The wax or excrement of the 
ear. 

Ce'ruse. n.fi. [cerujfa, Lat.] White lead. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a white co- 
lour; whence many other tilings, refembling it in that parti- 
cular, are by chymifts called ceruj'e , as the ccrujc of antimony, 
and the like. fihtincy. 

Cesa'rian. adj. [from Ctvfar.] 

The Cefiarian fedlion is cutting a child out of the womb ei- 
ther dead or alive, when it cannot otherwife be delivered. 
Which circumflance, it is faid, firft gave the name of Ccsfiar 
to the Roman family fo called. Quincy. 

CESS. 11. f. [probably corrupted fromcenfe ; See Cense; though 
imagined by Junius to be derived from fiaifire , to feize.] 

1 . A levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, rated according 
to their property. 

The like ccfis is alfo charged upon the country fometimes for 
victualling the foldiers, when they lie in garrifon. Spenficr. 

2. The acl of laying rates. 

3. [from cejfe, It.] It feems to have been ufed by Sbakrfpeare for 
bounds, or limits. 

I pr’ythee, Tom, beat Cutts’s faddle, put a few flocks in the 
point; the poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all ccfis. 

Shakcfp. Henry IV. p. i. 

To Cess. v. a. [from the noun.] To rate; to lav charge on. 

We are to conlider how much land there is in all Ulfter, 
that, according to the quantity thereof, we may cefis the faid 
rent, and allowance ifliiing thereout. Spenficr on Ireland. 

Cessation, n.fi. [ceJJ'atio, Lat.] 

1 . A flop ; a reft ; a vacation. 

The day was yearly obferved for a feftival, by cejfation from 
Loom, and by reforting to church. Hayward. 

True piety, without cejfation toft 

By theories, the praClick part is loft. Denham. 

There had been a mighty confufion of things, an interrup- 
tion and perturbation of the ordinary courfe, and a cejfation 
and fufpenfion of the laws of nature. Woodward's Nat. Hijl. 

The rifing of a parliament is a kind of cejfation from poli- 
ticks. Addifion. Freeholder , N 5 55. 

The ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, being poured out 
to that which is mixed with an acid, raifeth an eftcrvcfccnce; at 
the cejfation of which, the falts of which the acid was compofed, 
will be regenerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . A paufe of hoftility, without peace. 

When the fuccours of the poor proteftants in Ireland were 
diverted, I was intreated to get them fome refpite, by a cejfa- 
tion. K. Charles. 

CESSAVIT, n.fi. [Latin.] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that the perfon, 
agninft v, hom it is brought, hath, for two years, omitted to 
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pci form fuch fervice, or pay fuch rent, as he is obliged bv hi 
tenure, and hath not, upon his land or tenement ° fuffi • 
goods or chattels to be diftrained. ’ ® uenc 

Cessibi'litv. n.fi [from cede, erffum, Latin.] The ciuaJire^ 
receding or giving way, without rcfiftancc. ^ ^ ° f 

t ic (uhject ftrucken be of a proportionate crffihUU • 
feem. to lit! ! and deaden the rtroVc ; whereas if the tiline ftn 11 

Cf ssiBLE. adj. [from cede, ceffum, Lat.] Eafy^o give wa'v^' 
If the parts of the ftrucken body be fo eafily cefltbk, as with 
out difficulty the ftroke can divide them, then it enters into fuch 
a body, till it has fpent its force. Digby on the Sad 

Cession-, n.fi [ ct ff,on, Fr. afifo, Lat.] ™ ^ 

1. Retreat; the act of giving way. 

Sound is not produced without fome rcfiftance either in th* 

air or the body pcrcufficd ; for if there be a mere yielding or I f 
it produceth no found; Bacon's Nat. Hifi. N J , T- 

2. Resignation; the a# of yielding up or quitting to another. 3 ' 

A parity in their council would make and fecure the beft 
peace they can with France, by a tejjicn of Flanders to that 
crown, in exchange for other provinces. Tern tie 

Ce ssjonary. adj [from cefifion.} As a cefifionary bankrupt, one 
who has delivered up all his effects. Martin. 

Ce'ssment. n.fi [from cefis.] An afleffment or tax. Diet 

Ce ssor. n. /‘[from cejfio , Lat.] 

In law, he that ceafeth or ncglcfleth fo long to perform a 
duty belonging to him, as that by his cds, or ceiling, hcincur- 
reth the danger of law, and hath, or may have, the writ ccfla- 
vit brought againft him. Where it is laid the tenant ccfleth, 
fuch phrafe is to be underftood, as if it were faid, the tenant 
cefieth to do that which he ought, or is bound to do by his 
land or tenement. Cowel 

CE'STTJS. n.fi. [Latin.] 1 he girdle of Venus. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not fo 
much as her own cejlus. Addifion. Spectator, N° 425. 

Ceta'ceous. adj. [from ccte, whales, Lat.] Of the whale kind. 
Such fifties as have lungs or refpiration, are not without the 
wezzon, as whales and cetaceous animals. Brown's Vulg. Eit. 

He hath created variety of thefe cetaceous fifties, which con- 
verfe chiefly in the northern feas, whofe whole body being cn- 
compaffed round with a copious fat or blubber, it is enabled to 
abide the greateft cold of the fea-water. Ray on the Creation. 

C favt. A note in the fcale of mufick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

A re, to plead Hortenfio’s pnffion ; 

B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 

C fa ut, that loves with all affection. 

Shakefip. Taming ofi the Shrew. 

CH has, in words purely Englilh, or fully naturalized, the found 
of tch ; a peculiar pronunciation, which it is hard to deferibe 
in words. In fome words derived from the French, it has the 
found of Jh, as chafe ; and, in fome derived from the Greek, 
the found of k, as cholerich. 

Chace. Sec Chase. 

Chad, n.fi A fort of filh. 

Of round filh there are brit, fprat, whiting, chad, cels, 
congar, millet. Carew's Survey ofi Csrnwal. 

To CHAFE, v. a. [ echaujfer , Fr.] 

1. To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon fome of their garments, and fell to nib 
and chafie him, til! they brought him to recover both breath, the 
fervant, and warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

Atlaft, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to chafie her skin. Fairy b. i. 

Soft, and more foft, at cv’ry touch it grew ; 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 

The former mafs to form, and frame to ufc. Dryden. 

2. To heat. 

Have I not heard the fca, puff’d up with winds, 

Rage like an angry hoar, chafed with fweat ? ShaheJp. 

3. To perfume. 

Lilies more white than fnow. 

New fall’11 from heav’n, with violets mix’d, did grow ; 
Whofe feent fo chaf'd the neighbour air, that you 
Would furely fwear Arabick fpiccs grew. Suckling. 

4. To make angry. 

Her interccflion chaf’d him fo, 

When Ihc for thy repeal was fuppliant. 

That to clofc prifon lie commanded her. Shakefip. 

An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of thofe, who were 
refolvcd to live or die together. Sir John Hayward. 

For all that he was inwardly chafed with the heat of youth 
and indignation, againft his own people as well as the Rhodi- 
ans, he moderated himfelf betwixt his own rage, and the of- 
fence of his foldiers. Knolles's Hijiory of the Turks . 

This chaf'd the boar, his noftrils flames expire, 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden. 

To Chafe, v. n. 

j. To rage ; to fret; to fume; to rave; to boil. 

Therewith he’gan full terribly to roar, ^ 

And chaf'd at that indignity right fore. Spenfer’s Hub. 
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My husband will not rejoice fo much at the abufe s of F li- 
ft -ffi as he will chafie at the doctor’s marrying my daughter. 

“ “ J Shakefif. Merry Wives ofilVtndfior. 

Be lion njcttled, proud, and take no care. 

Who */«. «*. cmt ^ ri s ZVe mm. 

How did the)’ fume, and ftamp, and roar, and chafie. 

And fwear ; not Addifon himfelf was fafe. I °pe. 

2. To fret againft any thing. 

Once upon a raw and guftv day, „ r r 

The troubled Tvbcr chafing with his lhores. ShaheJp. J. Leefi 
The murmuring furge. 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard fo high. Shakcfp. King Lear. 

Chafe, n.fi [from the verb.] A heat; a rage; a fury ; apal- 
lion ; a fume ; a pett ; a fret; a llorm. 

When Sir Thomas More was fpeaker^of the parliament, 
with his wifdom and eloquence, he fo crofted a purpofe of car- 
dinal Wolfcy’s, that the cardinal, in a chafe, lent for him to 
Whitehall. . Camden' s Remains. 

At this the knight grew high in chafe , 

And flaring furioufly on Ralph, 

He trembled. Hudibras , p. ii. c. 11. 

Chaff.- WAX. n.fi An officer belonging to the lord high chan- 
cellor, who fits the wax for the fealing of writs. Harris. 

Cha'fer. n.fi [ceapop, Sax. lever, Dutch.] An infect ; a fort 
of yellow beetle. . 

Cha'fery. n.fi. A forge in an iron mill, where the iron is 
wrought into complete bars, and brought to perfection. 

Phillips’s World of Words. 

CHAFF, n.fi [ceap, Sax. kafi, Dutch.] 

1. The hufks of corn that arc feparated by threlhing and win- 
nowing. 

Wc fhall be winnow’d with fo rough a wind. 

That ev’n our corn fhall feem as light as chajf. 

And good from bad find no partition. Shakcfp. Henry 1 \ . 

Pleafurcwith inftruCtion fhould be join’d; 

So take the corn, and leave the behind. Dryden. 

He fet before him a fack of wheat, as it had been juft threfh- 
ed out of the fheaf ; he then bid him pick out the chaff from 
among the corn, and lay it afide by itfelf. Spectator, N° 29 1 . 

2. It is ufed for any thing worthlefs. 

To CHA'FFER. v. n. [ kauffen , Gcito. to buy.] To treat about 
a bargain ; to haggle ; to bargain. 

Nor rode himfelf to Paul’s, the publick fair, 

T o chaffer for preferments with his gold. 

Where bifhopricks and fmccurcsare fold. Dryden' s Fables. 

The chaffering with diftenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leav- 
ing them a-jar. Swift. 

In difputes with chairmen, when your mafter fends you to 
chaffer with them, take pity, and tell your mafter that they will 
not take a farthing lcis. Swift. 

To Cha'ffer. v. a. [The aClive fenfe is obfolete.] 

1. To buy. 

He chaffer'd chairs in which churchmen were fet. 

And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenficr. 

2. To exchange. 

Approaching nigh, he never ftaid to greet, 

Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. Fairy lihtcen. 

Cha'fferer. n.fi. [from chaffer.] A buyer; bargainer; pur- 
chafer. 

Cha'ffern. n.fi. [from efehauffer, Fr. to heat.] A veflel for 
heating water. Dili. 

Cha'ffery. n.fi [from chaffer .] Traffick; the nra&ice of 
buying and felling. 

The third is, merchandize and chaffery , that is, buying and 
fell mg. Spenficr' s State of Ireland. 

Cha ffinch. n.fi [from chaff and finch.] A bird fo called, bc- 
caufe it delights in chaff, and is by fome much admired for its 
f °"£; . , , Phillips's World of Words. 

I he chaffinch, and other fmall birds, are injurious to fome 

r lu , lts ‘ ,. r Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Lha ffless. adj. [from chaff.] Without chaff. 

The love I bear him. 

Made me to fan you thus ; but the gods made you. 

Unlike all others, chaffiefs. ~ Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

“*• 1 Anh " bi ' h ' 

CHA'FFy. adj. [from chaff] Like chaff; full of chaff; light. 

t-u!rp ,R ftraW u C h t l and dk &' and hcld at a reafonabledif- 
t..nce, they will not rife unto the middle. Brown's Vulvar Err 

an n [from Cha f‘ ^ W A vcffcl to mak; 
v thing hot m ; a portable grate for coals. 

1 .5 proof of incorporation of filvcr and tin in cmnl 
»l>nha- i, ,HI1 a dure the ordinal 
ongeth to tbajmgdijbgs, pofnets, and fuch other filvcr veffels. 

Chagri'n n I I • 7- , th Bacon s Phy final Remains. 

fulnefr^^erUi ] Wio11 ' fr «' 

» pee\ mine s. it is pronounced Jhavreen. 

J m f' and touch Belinda with chagrin ; 

That Tingle aft gives half the world die fplccn. 


Pope. 


CHA 

I grieve with the old, for fo many additional inconvemen- 
cies and chagrins, more than their fmall remain of hlc lec-med 

deftined to undergo. 5 Letter % 

To Chagri'n. v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To vex ; to put out o 
temper; toteaze; to make uneafy. 

CHAIN, n.fi. [chaine, Fr.J 

1. A feries of links fallened one within another; 

And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it upon Jofeph s 
hand, and put a gold chain about his neck. Gen. xli. 42. 

2. Abend; a manacle; a fetter; fomething with which prilon- 
ers are bound. 

Still in conftraint your fufFring fex remains. 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope. 

3. A line of links with which land is meafured. 

A furveyour may as foon, with his chain , meafurc out infi- 
nite fpace, as a philolopher, by the quickcft flight ot mind, 
reach it, or, by thinking, comprehend it. Locke. 

4. A feries linked together. ... 

Thofe fo miftake the Chriftian religion, as to think it is 
only a chain of fatal decrees, to deny all liberty of man s choice 
toward good or evil. Hammond. 

As there is plealure in the right excrcile of any laculty, fo 
efpecially in that of right reafoning; which isftillthe greater, 
by how much the confcquences are more clear, and the chains of 
them more long. Burnet's Theory ofi the Earth. 

To Chain, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen or link with a chain. 

They repeal daily any wholefome adt cftablifiied againft the 
rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up and 
reftrain the poor. ShakeJp. Coriolanus. 

The mariners he chained in his own galleys for Haves. 

Knolles's HiJloty ofi the Turks. 

Or, march’d I chain'd behind the hoftile car. 

The victor’s paftime, and the fport of war ? Prior. 

They, with joint force oppreffion chaining, fet 
Imperial juftice at the helm. Thomfion. 

2 . To bring into flavery. 

This world, ’tis true. 

Was made for Caefar, but for Titus too ; 

And which more bleft ? who chain'd his country, fay. 

Or he, whofe virtue figh’d to lofe a day ? Pope. 

3. To put on a chain. 

The admiral feeing the mouth of the haven chained, and the 
caftles full of ordnance, and ftrongly manned, durft not attempt 
to enter. Knolles's Hijiory ofi the Turks. 

4. To unite. 

O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine. 

And in this vow do chain my foul with thine. 

Shakefip. Henry VI: p. lit. 

Cha'inpump. n.fi. [from chain and punipj A pump ufed in 
large Englilh veffels, which is double, fo that one riles as the 
other falls. It yields a great quantity of water, works eafily, 
and is eafily mended, but takes up a great deal of room, and 
makes a dilagreeable noife. Chambers. 

It is not Jong fince the linking of the topmaft, a wonderful 
great eafe to great Ihips both at fea and in harbour, hath been 
devifed, together with the chainpump, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did ; and we have lately added the 
bonnet and the drabble. Raleigh's EJfiays. 

Cha'inshot. n.fi. [from chain and fiiotf Two bullets or half 
bullets, faftened together by a chain,which,when they fly open, 
cut away whatever is before them. 

In fea fights oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn of the thigh, 
and the caff of die leg, are tom oft' by the chainjhot, and fplTn- 
ters * IVifieman's Surgery. 

Cha'inwork. n.fi [from chain and work.'] YVork with open 
fpaces like die links of a chain. 

Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of chair.work, for the cha- 
piters which were upon the tops of die pillars. 1 Kings, v is. 1 7. 

CHAIR, n.fi [chair, Fr.] 4 ' 

1 . A moveable feat. 

Whether thou choofe Cervantes’ ferious air, 

Or laugh and Ihake in Rab’lais’ eafy chair. 

Or praife the court, or magnify mankind. 

Or thy griev’d country’s copper chains unbind. Pope. 

If a chair be defined a feat for a fingle perfon, with a back 
belonging to it, then aitool is a feat for a lingle perfon,without 

a A back ’ . „ Watts's Logick. 

2 . A ieat of jufttcc, or of authority. 

He makes for England, here to claim the crown.’ 

— Is the chair empty ? Is the fword unfway’d ? 

Istbekin g dcad? . , , Shakefip. Richard HI. 

ir thou be that princely eagle s bird. 

Show thy defeent by gazing ’gainft the fun ; 

For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, fay ; 

Either that’s thine, or e!fe thou wert not his. * 

Tu , ,. Shakefip. Hemy VI. p. Hi. 

I he honour d gods 

Keep Rome in fafety, and the chairs of juftice 

Supply with worthy men. . Shakefip. Coriolanus. 

I he committee of the commons appointed Mr. Pvmto take 
tne chair % 
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Her grace fat down to reft a while, 

In a rich chair of ftate. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. Dryden's /Eneid. 

3. A vehicle born by men ; a fedan. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air. 

And view with fcorh two pages and a chair. Pope. 3 

Cha'irMAn. n. J. [from chair and man.] 
i . The prefident of an a (Terribly. 

In thefe aflemblies generally one perfon is chofen chairman or 4 
moderator, to keep the feveral fpeakers to the rules of order. 

Watts's Improvement ef the Mind. 

2% One whofe trade it is to carry a chair. 

One elbows him, one juftles in the (hole, 

A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole. Drydcn. 5 

Troy chairmen bore the wooden (teed. 

Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed ; 

Thofe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do. 

In (lead of paying chairmen , run them through. 


Swift. 

Chaise, n. f [chaife , Fr.J A carriage of plcafurc drawn by 
one horfe. 

Inftead of the chariot he might have faid the chaife of go- 
vernment ; for a chaife is driven by the perfon that fits in it. 

Addifon’s Whig Examiner. 
Chalco'grapher. n.f. [x^xaysap^-,of brafs, and y^upu, 
to write or engrave.] An engraver in brafs. 
Chalco'graphy. n.f [%u>jcoy fxp’.a.] Engraving in brafs. 
Cha'lder. n n.f. A dry Englifh meafure of coals, confiding 
Cha'ldron. > of thirty fix bufhels heaped up, according to the 
Cha'udron. j fealedbufliel kept at Guildhall, London. The 
chauldron (hould weigh two thoufand pounds. Chambers. 

Cha'lxce. n.f. [cahc, Sax. calice, Fr. calix, Lat.] 


i. A 


cup; 


bowl. 


Dryden. 


1. 

2 . 


When in your motion you are hot. 

And, that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

2. It is generally ufed for a cup ufed in a£ls of worfhip. 

All the church at that time did not think emblematical figures 
unlawful ornaments of cups or chalices. Stillingfleci. 

Cha'liced. adj. [from calix, Lat. the cup of a flower.] Having 
a cell or cup ; applied by Shakefpcare to a flower, but now ob- 
folete. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at heav’n’s gate fings, 

And Phoebus ’gins arife, 

His deeds to water at thefe fprings, 

On c ha lid d flowers that lies. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

CHALK, n.f. [cealc; cealcj-ran, Sax. calck, Welch.] 

Chalk is a white foflile, ufually reckoned a done, but by 
fome ranked among the boles. It is ufed in medicine as an ab- 
forbent, and is celebrated for curing the heartburn. Chambers. 

He maketh all the (tones of the altar as chalk (tones, that are 
beaten in funder. Ifaiah , xxvii. 9. 

Chalk is of two forts ; the hard, dry, ftrong chalk , which is 
belt for lime ; and a foft, undtuous chalky which is bed for 
lands, bccaufe it cafily diflolvcs with rain and froft. Mortimer. 
With chalk 1 firlt deferibe a circle here. 

Where thefe ethereal fpirits mud appear. 

To Chalk, v. a. [from the noun.] 

To rub with chalk. 

To manure with chalk. 

Land that is chalked , if it is not well dunged, will receive but 
little benefit from a fecond chalking. Mortimer. 

3. To mark or trace out as with chalk. 

Being not propt by anccftry, whofe grace 
Chalks fuccelTours their way. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

His own mind chalked out to him the juft proportions and 
meafurcs of behaviour to his fellow creatures. South. 

With thefe helps I might at leaft have chalked out a way for 
others, to amend my errours in a like defign. Dryden. 

The time falls within the compafs here chalked out by nature, 
very pun&ually. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

Chalk-cutter, n.f. [from chalk and cut.] A man that digs 
chalk. 

Shells, by the feamcn called chalk eggs, are dug up com- 
monly in the chalk-pits, where the chalk-cutters drive a great 

trade with them. . . 

Chalk-pit. n.f. [from chalk and pit.] A pit in which chalk 

is dug. See Chalk-cutter. 

Cha'lky. adj. [from chalk.] 

1. Confiding of chalk ; white with chalk. 

As far as I could ken the chalky cliffs, 

When from thy (hore the temped beats us back, 

I ftood upon the hatches in the dorm. Shakefp. 

That bellowing beats on Dover’s chalky cliff. 

Rowe's Royal Convert. 

2. Impregnated with chalk. _ . . _ 

Chalky water towards the top of earth is too fretting. Lacon. 
To CHALLENGE, v.a. [cha longer, Fr.] 

I. To call another to anfwer for an offence by combat. 

The prince of Wales ftept forth before the king. 

And, nephew, challeng'd you to fingle fight. Shakefp. H. I . 


1. 


2 . 


Henry W I 
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2. To call to a conteft. 

I Inis form d for fpeed, he challenges the wind. 

And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind • 

He fcours along the field with loofen’d reins. 

I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by ri»ht 
of fatherhood, cither intelligible or poflible. ; iff 

3. To accufe. at ' 

Were the grac’d perfon of our Banquo prefent. 

Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. Shah. Macbeth. 

4. In law ; to object to the impartiality of any one. [See the 

noun.] ' L 

Though only twelve are (worn, yet twenty four are to be 
returned, to fupply the defects or want of appearance of thofe 
that are challenged off, or make default. Hale's Common Law 
To claim as due. 

The utter diflurbance of that divine order, whereby the pre- 
eminence of chiefeft acceptation is by the bed things worthily 
challenged. Hooker, b. i. § 

Which of you, (hall we fay, doth love us mod ? 

I hat we our larged bounty may extend. 

Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shakefp. K.Lcar. 

And fo much duty as my mother (hew’d 
To you, preferring you before her father; 

So much 1 challenge , that I may profefs 

Due to the moor, my lord. Shakefp. Othello. 

Had you not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Shakefp. K. Lear . 

So when a tyger fucks the bullocks blood, 

A fami fil’d lion, iffuing from the wood, 

Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. 

Dryden's Fables. 

Had thou yet drawn o’er young Juba ? 

That dill would recommend thee more to Caefar, 

And challenge better terms. Addifon's Cato. 

6. 1 o call any one to the performance of conditions. 

I will now challenge you of your promife, to give me certain, 
rules as to the principles of blazonry. Peacbam on Drawing. 
Cha'llence. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A fummons to combat. 

I never in my life 

Did hear a challenge urg’d more modedly. Shakefp. H. IV r . 

2. A demand of fomething as due. 

There mud be no challenge of fuperiority, or di (counte- 
nancing of freedom. Collier of Friend/hip. 

3. In law. An exception taken either againd perfons or things ; 

perfons, as in aflize to the jurors, or any one or more of them, 
by the prifoner at the bar. Challenge made to the jurours, is 
either made to the array, or to the polls : challenge made to the 
array is, when the whole number is excepted againd, as partially 
empannellcd : challenge to or by the poll, is when fome one or 
more are excepted againd, as not indifferent : challenge to the 
jurours is divided into challenge principal, and challenge for caufe : 
challenge principal is that which the law allows without caufe 
alleged, or farther examination ; as a prifoner at the bar, ar- 
raigned upon felony, may peremptorily challenge to the num- 
ber of twenty, one after another, of the jury cmpannelled upon 
him, alleging no caufe. Cowel. 

You are mine enemy, I make my challenge , 

You (hall not be my judge. Shakefp. Henry VI 1 L 

Cha'llenger. n.f. [from challenge.] 

One that defies or fummons another to combat. 

Young man, have you challenged Charles the wredler ? — 
No, fair princcfs ; he is the general challenger. 

Shakefp. As you like it. 

Death was denounc’d ; 

He took the fummons, void of fear. 

And unconcernedly cad his eyes around. 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger. Dryden. 

One that claims fuperiority. 

Whofe worth 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age. 

For her perfections. Shakefp. Hamid. 

3. A claimant ; one that requires fomething as of right. 

Earned challengers there arc of trial, by fome publics depu- 
tation. Hooker, Preface 

Chaly'beate. adj. [from chalybs , Lat. dec].] Impregnate 
with iron or ftccl ; having the qualities of ftecl. 

The diet ought to drengthen the folids, allowing fpices and 
wine, andtheufeof chalybeate waters. Arbuthnoton ui 

CLIAMA’DE. n. f. [French.] The beat of t’nc drum which de- 
clares a furrender. , 

Several French battalions made a (hew of rcfidance ; * 

upon our preparing to fill up a little fofle, in order to attnc 
them, they beat the chamadc , and fent us charte blanche. 

3 Addifon. Speilator,W 165. 

CHAMBER, n.f. [chambre, Fr. camera, hM.ftambr, Welch.] 

1. An apartment in a houfe ; generally ufed for thofe appiopri 
ed to lodging. , , 

Welcome, Twee, prince, to 


Bid 
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Bid them come forth, and hear me> 

Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the „. r 

Till it cry deep to death. ... ^akefp.K g 


When we have mark’d with blood thofe Ileepy t ^°* . 

Of his own chamber. . Shakefp. Hamlet. 

A natural cave in a rock may have fomething not much un- 
like to parlours or chambers. e C P 

Prior. 


Vol. I. 
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2 Any retired room. 

The dark caves of death, and chambers of the grave 

* A KS,"e„mi„,.io„. f the figure of the ™ *- 
gued againd the poflibility of a film’s ex.ftence m the pode- 

riour chamber. ' 

4. A court of juftico. . , . . 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anfwer is not admitted, 

viz. I do not believe it, as the matter is propounded and al- 
leged. Pare, * on - 

5. The hollow part of a gun where the charge is lodged. 

6. A fpccies of great gun. 

Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, chambers, ar- 
quebufe, mufket, is'e. Camden’s Remains. 

7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine. 

To Cha'mber. v. n. [from the noun.] * 

1. To be wanton ; to intrigue. 

Let us walk honedly as in the day, not in rioting and drun- 
kennefs, not in chambering and wantonnefs. Aom. xiii. 1 3. 

2. To refide as in a chamber. 

The bed blood chamber'd in his bofom. Shakefp. Rich. 11 . 

Cha'mberer. n.f [from chamber.] A man of intrigue. 

I have not thofe foft parts of convocation. 

That chambercrs have. Shakefp. Othello. 

Cha'meerfellow. n.f [from chamber anti fellow.] One that 
lies in the fame chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfellow, with whom I agree 
very well in many fentiments. Spedlator, N° 26b. 

Cha'mberlain. n.f. [from chamber.] 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the fixth officer of the 

crown ; a confiderable part of his function is at a coronation ; 
to him belongs the provilion of every thing in the houfe of 
lords ; hedifpofcsof the fword of date ; under him are the gen- 
tleman udicr of the black rod, yeomen ufhers, and door-keep- 
ers. To this office the duke of Ancader makes an hereditary 
claim. Chambers. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the houfhold has the overfight of all offi- 

cers belonging to the king’s chambers, except the precinct of 
the bedchamber. Chambers. 

Humbly complaining to her deity, 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Rich. II. 
He was made lord deward, that the daff of chamberlain might 
be put into the hands of his brother. Clarendon. 

A patriot is a fool in every age. 

Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ftage. Pope. 

3. A fervant who has the care of the chambers. 

Think’d thou. 

That the bleak air, thy boiderous chamberlain, 

Will put thy (hirt on warm l Shakefp. Timon. 

When Duncan is afteep, bis two chamberlains 
We will with wine and waffel convince. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

He ferv’d at fird /F.milia’s chamberlain. Dryden’s Fables. 

4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, chamberlain of the exche- 
quer, of Cheftcr, of the city of London. Chambers. 

Cha'mberlainship. n.f. [from chamberlain.] The office of 
a chamberlain. 

Cha'mber maid. n.f. [from chamber and maid.] A maid whofe 
bufinefs is to drefs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 

Men will not hifs. 

The chambermaid was named Cifs. Ben. Johnfon. 

Some coarfe country wench, almod decay’d. 

Trudges to town, and fird turns chambermaid. Pope. 

When he doubted whether a word were Intelligible or no, he 
ufed to confult one of his lady’s chambermaids. " Swift. 

If thefe nurfes ever prefumc to entertain thcgirls with the 
common follies pradtifed by chambermaids among us, they are 
publickly whipped. Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

To Cha mblet. v. a. [from camelot. See Camelot.] To 
vaiy ; to variegate. 

Some have the veins more varied and chambleted ; as oak 
whereof wainfeot is made. Bacon's Natural Hi /lory. 

Ciia mbrf.l of a Horfe. The joint or bending of the upper part 
Of the hinder leg Farrier's Did. 

Chameleon, n.f. [yuaiij^.J 

The chameleon has. four feet, and on e,tch foot three claws 
its tail is long ; with this, as well as with its feet, it fafiens it- 
ielf to t he branches of trees. Its tail is flat, its nofe long, and 
made in an ohtufe point; its back is (harp, its (kin plaited, and 
jagged luce a (aw from the neck to the lad joint of the tail and 

niTneT ’ C lJ U f °T ething Kke 3 C °™ i like a fifth it has 
° h "! i So ,‘r C ha y c afil ' rted » that ir lives onl y upon air ; but 
Kha^een obferved to feed on flics, catched with its We 

ft* rm S? tC fl " mch y S ,on ?’ and thrcc thick i made of White 
‘ . nd » but flat at the end ; or hollow and open, refcmblin<» 

an elephant s trunk. It alfofhrinks, and grows^^^ 


animal is faid to afliime the colour of thefe things to which it 
b applied; but our modern obfervers affurcus, that its natural 
colour, when at red and in the (hade, is a bluifh grey ; though 
fome arc yellow, and others green, but both of a (mailer kim. 

When it is expofed to the fun, the grey changes into a darker 

grey, inclining to a dun colour, ai d its parts, which haye lea.t 
of the light upon them, are changed into fpots of different co- 
lours. The grain of its (kin, when the light doth not fhtnc 
upon it, is like doth mixed with many cole 


lours. 


iny colours. Sometimes 
when it is handled, it feems to be Tpeckled with dark (pots, in- 
clining to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it appears to be 
of a violet colour ; and fometimes if it be wrapped up in linen, 
when it is taken off, it is white ; hut it changes colour only in 

fome parts of the hotly i 1 ,,u t ' 

A chameleon is a creature about the bignefs of an 01 dinar y 
lizard; his head unproportionably big, and his eyes gteat; ic 
moveth his head without writhing of his neck, winch is lllHex * 
ible, as a hog doth ; his back crooked, his (kin 'po«cd with 
little tumours, lefs eminent , nearer the belly ; his tail Hernia 
and long ; on each foot he bath five fingers, three on the out- 
fide, and two on the infide ; his tongue of a marvellous length 
in rpfpc£t of his body, and hollow at the end, which he will 
launch out to prey upon flies; of colour green, and of a duflty 
yellow, brighter and whiter towards the belly ; yet fpotted with 
blue, white, and red. Bacon' s A/atural Hiflory, N 0 3^0* 

I can add colours ev’n to the chameleon ; 

Change (hapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shakefp. Her. VL 
One part devours the other, and leaves not (o much as a 
mouthful of that popular air, which the chameleons gafp after . 

Decay of Piety. 

The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryden. 

To Cha MFER. v. a. [ chambrer , Tr.] To channel ; to make 
furrows or gutters upon a column. 

Cha'mfer. ) n.f [from to chamfer.] A fmall furrow or gut- 

Cha'mfket. J ter on a column. 

Cha'mlet. n.f. [See Camelot.] 

To make a ehamlet, draw five line?, waved overthwart, if 
your diapering confift of a double line. Peacham on Draiving. 

Cha'mois. n.f. [ chamois , Fr.J An animal of the goat kind, 
whofe skin is made into foft leather, called among us fhammy. 

Thefe are the beads which you (hall eat ; the ox, the flieep, 
and wild ox, and the chamois. Deut. xiv. 5. 

Cha'momile. n.f. [x,zijuuu.r,}.n-.] The name of an odoriferous 
plant. 

It hath a fibroie root ; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, 
which expands, and appears like many leaves ; the flowers are 
radicated ; the petals of the flower are white, and the di(h yel- 
low ; the leaves are cut into five fegments. This plant was 
formerly in great requeft for making green walks, and is ftill 
cultivated in phyfick gardens for medicinal ufe, though it grows 
wild in great plenty. Miller. 

Cool violets, and orpine growing ftill, 

Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 

Frefh coftmary, and breathful chamomile. 

Dull poppy, and drink-quick’ rung fctuale. Spenfer’s Muiop : 
F’or though the chamomile , the more it is trodden on the faf- 
ter it grows ; yet youth, the more it is wafted, the fooner it 
wcar s. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 

Water)' liquours force it, as diftilled waters with diureticks, 
poffet drink wjth chamomile flowers. Flayer on the Humours . 

To Champ, v. a. [charnpayer, Fr.] 

1. To bite with a frequent adlion of the teQth. 

Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but in fmoke, and 
betle is but champed in the mouth with a little lime. Bacon. 

The fiend reply’d not, overcome with rage ; 

But, like a proud deed rein’d, went haughty on, 

Champing his iron c.urb. Paradifc Lojl, b. j y. 1. 857. 

At his command, 

The deeds caparifon’d with purple (land. 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. 

2. To devour. 

. A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, and the 
pieces .left fuch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, that I 
champed up the remaining part. Spedator, N-> 431. 

To Champ, v. n. To perform frequently the action of bitinc. 
Muttering and champing , as though his cud had troubled him 
he gave occafiou to Mufidorus to come near him. Sidnc \ 
They began to repent of that they had done, and irefully to 
champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths. Hooker. 

His jaws did not anfwer equally to one another ; but by his 
frequent motion and champing with them, it was evident "thev 
were neither luxated nor fra&ured. INifcma * 

Cha'mpaign. n.f [campagne, Fr.] A fiat open country! ” 
In the abufes of the cuftoms, mefeems, ypu haven fair cham- 
paign laid open to you, in which vou mav at large ftretch out 
yourdifamrfe. 

Of all thefe bounds, 

With (hadowy forefts and with champaigns rich’d 
We make thee lady. Shakefp' King Lear. 

If two bordering princes have their territory meeting on an 
open champaign, the more mighty will continually fcckoccafion 
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to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. Raleigh: 
Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without difarray, by the 
fpace of fome miles, part of the way champaign , unto the city 
of Gaunt, with lefs lofs of men than the enemy. Bacon. 

From his fide two rivers flow’d, 

Th’ one winding, th’ other ftraight, and left between 
Fair champaign , with lefs rivers interveen’d. Paradife Reg. 

Cha mpertors. 7i . f [from champerty. In law. J Such as move 
fuits, or caufe them to be moved, either by their own or others 
procurement, and purfue, at their proper cofts, to have part of 
the land in conteft, or part of the gains. Cowel. 

Cha'mperty. «./ [ champart , Fr. In law.] A maintenance of 
any man in his fuit while depending, upon condition to have 
part of the thing when it is recovered. Cowel. 

Champi'gnon. 7i. f. [ champignon , Fr.] A kind of mufhroom. 

He viler friends with doubtful muflirooms treats. 

Secure for you, himfelf champignons eats. Dryden. 

It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is open- 
ed, branching out into a large round knob at one end. 

Woodward an Fojfils. 

CHA'MPION. n. f. [ champion , Fr. camplo, low Lat.] 

1. A man who undertakes a caufe in Angle combat. 

In many armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions , the vi&ory would go on the one fide. 

Bacon's Coll, of Good and Evil. 

For hot, cold, moift, and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for maft’ry, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms. Par. LoJl, b. ii. /. 898. 

O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 

Thy father’s champion , and thy country’s joy ! Dryden. 

At length the adverfe admirals appear, 

The two bold champions of each country’s right. Dryden. 

2. A hero ; a flout warriour. 

A ftouter champion never handled fword. Shakefp. H. VI. 
This makes you incapable of conviction, and they applaud 
thcmfelvcs as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they are 
contending for errour. Locke. 

3. In law. 

In our common law, champion is taken no lefs for him that 
trieth the combat in his own cafe, than for him that fighteth 
in the cafe of another. Cowel. 

To Cha'mpion. v. a. [from the noun.] To challenge to the 
combat. 

The feed of Banquo, kings ! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift, 

And champion me to th’ utterance. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

CHANCE, n.f [chance, Fr.] 

1. Fortune; the caufe of fortuitous events. 

As th’ unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, fo we profefs 
Ourfelves to be the flaves of cha/ue, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shake/p. IVintcr's Tale. 

The only man of all that chance could bring. 

To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. Dryden. 
Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itfelf ; a 
conception of our minds, and only a compendious way of fpeak- 
ina;, whereby we would exprefs, that fuch cffe&s as are com- 
monly attributed to chance , were verily produced by their true 
and proper caufes, but without their defign to produce them. 

Bentley. 

2. Fortune ; the a£t of fortune, or chance. 

Thefe things are commonly not obferved, but left to take 
their chance. Bacon's EJfays. 

3. Accident ; cafual occurrence ; fortuitous event. 

To fay a thing is a chance or cafualty, as it relates to fecond 
caufcs, is not profanenefs, but a great truth ; as fignifying no 
more, than that there are fome events befides the knowledge 
and power of fccond agents. South. 

The beauty I beheld, has ftruck me dead ; 

Dryden. 
Pope . 


Unknowingly ftie ftrikes, and kills by chance ; 
Poifon is in he 


her eyes, and death in ev’ry glance. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance direction, which thou canft not fee. 

4. Event; fuccefs; luck. 

Now we’ll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Shakefp. Macbeth. 

5. Misfortune; unlucky accident. 

You were us’d 

To fay, extremity was the trier of fpirits. 

That common chances common men could bear. 

Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

6. Poflibifity of any occurrence. 

A chance , but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand’ring fpirit of hcav’n, by fountain fide,. 

Or in thick ftiade retir’d. Paradife Lojl , b. iv. /. 53 ® - 

Then your ladyfhip might have a chance to cfcape this ad- 
drefs. Swift. 

Chance, adj. [It is feldom ufed but in compofition.] Happen- 
ing by chance. 

Now fhould they part, malicious tongues would fay, 
They met like chance companions on the way. 

Dryden' s Hind and Panther. 
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•nn.- u v, * W0lJ H not take the gift, 
t hl , ’ l lke a to y dro P t from the hands of fortune 
Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden and LeesO F 1 V. 

T ^r„ef- 

T“ at 3 , < l hancc thou dancefl on ; but think • 

Thou haft thy m.ftrefs ftdl. . Shakefp. Cy Kidine 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 

Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chanc'd todayf^ ^ ^ ’ ^ 1 '‘ 
That Caff’ar looks fo fad. Shakefp ' Julius Cefar 

CafStf UP ° n ° fthe Jt’ V ^ llis ’ Wh0 ^ 

I chofe the fafer fea, and chanc'd to Lvi ' ^ Turh ’ 

A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. Pope's ■ 

Chance-medley, n.f. [ from chance and medley. In law. 1 

I he cafual flaughter of a man, not altogether without the 
fault of the flayer, when ignorance or negligence is joined 
with the chance ; as if a man lop trees by an highway-fidc bv 
which many ufually travel, and call down a bough, not aivinf 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one palling by is 
flam : in this cafe he offends, becaufe he gave no w amino- that 
the party might have taken heed to himfelf. Cowel 

If fuch an one fhould have the ill hap, at any time, to ftrike 
a man dead with a fmart faying, it ought, in all rcafon and con- 
lcience, to be judged but a chancemedley. South. 

Cha'nceable. adj. [from chance.] Accidental. 

The trial thereof was cut off by the chanceable coinin'* thither 
of the king of Iberia. Sidney, b. ii. 

CHA'NCEL. n. f. [from cancelli, Lat. lettices, witli which the 
chancel was inclofed.] The eaftern part of the church, in 
which the altar is placed. 

Whether it be allowable or no, that the minifter fhould fay 
lervice in the chancel. Hooker, b. v. § 30. 

1 he chancel of this church is vaulted with a fingle ftone of 
four feet in thicknefs, and an hundred and fourteen in circum- 
fercncc. Addifon s Remarks 0/1 Italy. 

Chancellor, n. f. [cancellarius, Lat, chancellor, Fr. from can- 
cellare, lit eras vel feriptu/n tinea per medium dufia dasnnarc , and 
feemeth of itfelf likewife to be derived a cancellis , which fignify 
all one with alettice ; that is, a thing made of wood or 

iron bars, laid crofsways one over another, fo that a man may 
fee through them in and out. It may be thought that judgment 
feats were compafled in with bars, to defend the judges and 
other officers from the prefs of the multitude, and yet not to 
hinder any man’s view.] 

Quafitus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 

Primus Jotliciti 7 nente petendus or it. 

Hie eji, qui regni leges cancellat iniquas , 

Et 7 /iandata pii principis aqua facit. 

Vcrfes of Nigel de Wetekrc to the bifhop of Ely, chan- 
cellor to Richard I. 

1. Cancellarius, at the firft, fignified the regifters or’ actuaries in 

court ; grapharios , fell, qui confcribendts & excipiendis judicum 
a cl is dant opeiam. But this name is greatly advanced, and not 
only in other kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in caufes of property ; for the chancellor hath power 
to moderate and temper the written law, and fubje&eth himfelf 
only to the law of nature and confidence. Cowel. 

T urn out, you rogue, how like a beaft you lie : 

Go, buckle to the law : Is this an hour 
To ftretch your limbs ? you’ll ne’er be chancellor. Dryd. jun. 
Ariflides was a perfon of the ftri&eft juftice, and befl ac- 
quainted with the laws, as well as forms of their government ; 
fo that he was in a manner chancellor of Athens. Swift. 

2. Chancellor in the Ecclefiajlical Court. A bifhop’s lawyer ; 

a man trained up in the civil and canon law, to direCt the bi- 
fhops in matters of judgment, relating as well to criminal as to 
civil affairs in the church. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

3. Chancellor of a Cathedral. A dignitary, whofc office it is 
to fuperintend the regular exercife of devotion. 

4. Chancellor of the Exchequer. An officer who fits in that 
court, and in the exchequer chamber, and, with the reft of the 
court, ordercth things to the king’s beft benefit. He has power, 
with others, to compound for forfeitures on penal ftatutes, 
bonds and recognizances entered into by the king. He has 
great authority in managing the royal revenue, and in matters 
of firft-fruits. The court of equity is in the exchequer cham- 
ber, and is held before the lord treafurcr, chancellor , and barons, 
as that of common law before the barons only. Cowel. Cha/nb. 

5. Chancellor of an U/iiverfity. The principal magiftrate, 
who. at Oxford, holds his office durinrr life, but, at Cambridge, 


who, at Oxford, holds his office during life, but, 
he may be eleCted every three years. 

6. Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and other military 
orders, is an officer who feals the commiffions and mandates of 
the chapter and aflembly of the knights, keeps the regifter or 
♦Heir cMihprnfinns. and delivers their ads under the feal of the 


order, 


Chambers. 


Chancellorship, n.f The office of chancellor. 

The next Sunday after he gave up his chancellorjh'.p of tng- 
land, he came himfelf to his wife’s pew, and ufed the u u3 
words of his gentleman-ufber, Madam, my lord is gone. Carm . 

6 , Cha'ncerv. 
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Cha'ncery. n.f. [from chancellor-, probably chancellery ; then 
fcortened ] The court of equity and confcience moderating 
the rigour of other courts, that are tied to the letter of the 
law ; whereof the lord chancellor of England is the chief judge, 

or the lord keeper of the great feal. -a "a 

The contumacy and contempt of the party muft be figmh^d 
in the court of chancery, by the bifhops letters under the leal 
e ifcopal. Ayltffis Parergon. 

CHANCRE, n.f. [chancre, Fr.] An ulcer ufually arifing from 

venereal maladies. , , . 

It is poflible he was not well cured, and would have re lapled 

with a chancre. JViJeman. 

Cha'ncrous. adj. [from chancre .] Having the qualities of a 

chancre; ulcerous. . 

You may think I am too Arid in giving fo many internals 
in the cure of fo fmail an ulcer as a chancre, or rather a chan- 
crous callus. Wifeman. 

Chandeli'er. n.f. [chandelier, Fr.] A branch for candles. 
Cha'ndler. n.f. [chandelier, Fr.] An artifan whofe trade it is 
to make candles, or a perfon who fells them. 

The fack that thou haft drunken me, would have bought me 
lights as good cheap at the deareft chandlers in Europe. 

Shakefp. Henry IV. p. i. 
But whether black or lighter dies arc worn, 

The chandler's baftcet, on his flioulder born. 

With tallow fpots thy coat. Gay's Trivia. 

CHA’NFRIN. n. f. [old French.] The forepart of the head of 
a horfe, which extends from under the ears, along the interval 
between the eyebrows, down to his nofe. Farrier's Di£f. 

To CHANGE, v.a. [changer, Fr. ca/nbio , Lat.] 

1. To put one thing in the place of another. 

He that cannot look into his own eftate, had need choofe 
well whom he employeth, and change them often ; for new are 
more timorous, and lefs fubtile. Bacon's EJfays. 

2. To refign any thing for the fake of another, with for before die 
thing taken or received. 

Perfons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot change 
that for another, without applying their underftanding duly to 
rifidi 


conhder and compare both. South. 

The French and we ftill change ; but here’s the curfe. 
They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

Dryden' s Spanijh Friar, Prologue. 

3. To difeounta larger piece of money into feveral fmaller. 

A fhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moi- 
dorc, when a cuftomer comes for a crown’s worth of goods. 

Swift’ s Intelligencer, N° 19. 

4. To give and take reciprocally, with the particle with before 
the perfon to whom we give, and from whom we take. 

To fecurc thy content, look upon thofe thoufands, with 
whom thou wouldft not, for any intereft, change thy fortune 
and condition. T lylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

5. To alter. 

Thou (halt not fee me blulh, 

Nor change my countenance for this arrefl ; 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Whatfoevcr is brought upon thee, take chcarfully, and be 
patient when thou art changed to a low eftate. Ecclus , ii. 4. 

I °r the elements were changed in themfelvcs by a kind of 
harmony, like as in a pfaltcry notes change the name of the 
tune, and yet are always found's. Wifdom, xix. 18. 

6. To mend the difpofition or mind. 

I would {he were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Intreat fome pow’r to change this currifh Jew. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

7. lo change a horfe, or to change hand, is to turn or bear the 

horfe’s head from one hand to the other, from the left to the 
right, or from the right to the left. Farrier's Did! 

To Change, v. n. 

1.1° undergo change ; to fuffer alteration ; as, his fortune may 
looji change, though he is now fo fecure. 

One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 

\ Vould ’better fit his chamber. Shakefp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

2 . I o change, as the moon ; to begin a new monthly revolu- 
tion. J 

I am weary of this moon ; would he would change. 

r> r Shakefp. Midfunmur Night's Dream 

Change, n.f. [from the verb.] ‘ 6 

* An alteration of the ftate of any thing. 

Since I faw you laft, ° 

There is a change upon you. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
A fucceffion of one thing in the place of another. * 

U wond’rous changes of a fatal feene, 

Stiff varying to the laft ! D , 

Nothing can cure this part of ill breeding, but changed 


l. 


van 


% of .' company, and that of perfons above us. Locke 
rJe? pi , reS b 7 vanous turns Ehall rife and fet ; 

\Vh,k thy abandon’d tribes fliall only know 
A dift rent mafter, and a change of time. P,.- 

And C hM 'T Tlmotheus ’ various lays furprize, 

And b!d alternate paffions fall and rife ! 

While, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove 

burns with glory, and then melts with love.’ p e p e 
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3. The time of the moon in which it begins a new monthly rc- 

Take feeds or roots, and fet fome of them immediately after 
the chance, and others of the fame kind immediately after the 
full. Baco/i's Nat. Hi/lory, N 3 S9 j. 

4. Novelty. 

The hearts 

Of all his people Ihall revolt from him, 

And kifsthe lips of unacquainted change. Shakefp. K. John. 
Our fathers did, for change, to France repair, 

And they, for change, will try our Englifli air. 

Dryden' s Spa 7 iifj Friar, Prologue. 

5. In ringing ; an alteration of the order in which a let of hells 

is founded. ... . 

Four bells admit twenty-four chasiges in ringing, and five bells 
one hundred and twenty. Ho Ida’s Ele?ne>its of Speech. 

Eafy it may be to contrive new poftures, and ring other 
changes upon the fame bells. Norris . 

6. That which makes a variety ; that which may be ufed for an- 
other of the fame kind. 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you ; if you can find it 
out, then I will give you thirty Ihects, and thirty change of 
garments. Judges, xiv. 12. 

7. Small money, which may be given for larger pieces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the pre- 
fent want of change arifes ; but fuppofing not one /arthing of 
change in die nation, five and twenty thoufand pounds- would 
be fufficient. Swift. 

Changeable, adj. [from change.] 

1. Subject to change ; fickle; inconllant. 

A Heady mind will admit Heady methods and counfds ; but 
there is no meafure to be taken of a changeable humour. 

L’EJlranje. 

As I am a man, I muft be changeable ; and fometimes the 
graveft of us all are fo, even upon ridiculous accidents. 

Dryden' s Aurcngzcbe, Preface. 

2 . Poflible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vafcular parts of vegetables feem fcarce 
changeable in the alimentary du<£t. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting different appearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable taffata ; for 
thy mind is a very opal. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Cha'ngeableness. n.f. [from changeable.] 

1. Inconftancy; ficklenefs. 

At length he betrodied himfelf to one worthy to be liked if 
any worthinefs might excufe fo unworthy a changeablenefs. 

. . Sidney, b. ii. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly than that change- 
ablenefs with which wc arc too jullly branded by all our neigh- 
bours. _ _ Addifon. Freeholder, N° 25. 

2. Sufceptibility of change. 

If how long they are to continue in force, be no where ex- 
prefled, then have we no light to dire<£t our judgment concern- 
ing the changeablenefs or immutability of them, but confidcring 
the nature and quality of fuch laws. Hooker, b. iii. & 10 . 

ChaNceably. adv. [from changeable.] Inconftantly. 

Ch'angeful. adj. [from change and full.] Full of change- 
inconllant; uncertain; mutable; fubjefl to variation ; fickle! 

Unfound plots, and changeful orders, are daily devifed for 
her good, yet never cffeaually profccutcd or performed. 

p .... , Spenfer on I, -eland. 

Britain, changeful as a child at play. 

Now calls in princes, and now turns away. p . 

ChaNgeling. n.f. [from change ; the word arifes from an odd 
fuperftmous opinion, that the fairies Heal away children and 
put others that are ugly and ftupid in their places.] 

I . A child left or taken in the place of another. J 
And her bafe elfin breed there for thee left • 

Such, men do changelings caff, f 0 chang’d by fairies theft 

Spenfer's Fairy Queen, b. i. e. x.Jlanz. 6 C. 

She, as her attendant, hath i 

A lovely boy ftol’n from an Indian king ; 

She never had fo fweet a ehangelin • * 


A n • , . , , Shakefp. Midfununer Night's Dream 

Anidcot; a fool; a natural. * 

.. : C !jfS^gstmd {oo]s of heav’n, and thence Ihut out 
ild y we roam in difcontent about. Dryden' s Tyrr \ove 

Would any one be a changeling, becaufe he is lefs determTn- 
ed by wife confidcrations than a wife man ? 

3* One apt to change ; a waverer. 

’Twas not long 

Before from world to world they fwung • 

As they had turn’d from fide to fide, * 

And as they changelings liv’d, they died 
Uh anger .n.f. [from change.] Q 
changing or difeounting money. 

n.f. [canal, Fr. cemalis, Lat.] 

1. The hollow bed of running waters. 

It is not fo cafy, now that thincrc . 

and have their certain courfc, tochansre 2n ^ blt » 

their ttreams another wav ' 

y ^P en f‘r s State of Ireland. 
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Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till theloweft ftream 
Do kifs the moft exalted fhores of all. Shakcfp. J. Cafar. 

So th’ injur’d fea, which, from her wonted courfe, 

To gain fome acres, avarice did force ; 

If the new banks, ncglefted once, decay. 

No longer will from her old channel ftay. Waller. 

Had not the faid ftrata been diflocatcd, fome of them elevat- 
ed, and others deprefied, there would have been no cavity or 
channel to give reception to the water of the fea. I Woodward. 

The tops of mountains and hills will be continually waihed 
down by the rains, and the channels of rivers abraded by the 
ftreams. Bentley. 

2. Any cavity drawn longways. 

Complaint and hot defircs, the lover’s hell, 

And fealding tears, that wore a channel where they fell. 

Drydetis Fables. 

3. A ftrait or narrow fea, between two countries ; as the Britifh 
Channel between Britain and France; St. George’s Channel be- 
tween Britain and Ireland. 

4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 

To Cha'nnel. v. a. [from the noun.] To cut any thing in 
channels. 

No more {hall trenching war channel her fields, 

Norbruife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoflile paces. Shake]}). Henry IV . p. i. 

The body of this column is perpetually channelled, like a 
thick plaited gown. Wotted s Architecture. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, 

Roll down the lofty mountain’s channeTd fides. 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 

To CHANT, v. a. [chanter, Fr.] 

1. To fing. 

Wherein the chearful birds of fundry kind 
Do chant fwcct mufick. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. vii. 

7. To celebrate by fong. 

The poets chant it in the theatres, the fhepherds in the 
mountains. Bramhall. 

3. To fing in the cathedral fervice. 

To Chant, v. n. To fing ; to make melody with the voice. 
They chant to the found of the viol, and invent to them- 
felves inftruments of mufick. Amos, vi. 7. 

Hcav’n heard his fong, and haften’d his relief; 

And chang’d to fnowy plumes his hoary hair. 

And wing’d his flight, to chant aloft in air. 

Chant, n.f. [from the verb.] Song; melody. 

A pleafant grove, 

With chant of tuneful birds refounding loud. 

Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 290. 
Cha'nter. n.f [from chant.] A finger; a fongfter. 

You curious chanters of the wood. 

That warble forth dame Nature’s lays. JVctton. 

Jove’s cthcrial lays, refiftlcfs fire. 

The chanter's foul, and raptur’d fong infpire, 

Inftinft divine ! nor blame fevere his Choice, 

Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. P ope. 

Cha'nticleer. n.f. [from chanter and clair, Fr."] The name 
given to the cock, from the clearnefs and loudnefs of his crow. 
And chearful chanticleer , with his note {hrill. 

Had warned once, that Phoebus’ firy car 
In hafte was climbing up the eaftern hill. Fairy Queen, b. 1. 
Hark, hark, I hear 

The ftrain off! rutting chanticleer. Sbahefp. Tempejl. 

Stay, the chearful chanticleer 

Tells you that the time is near. Ben. Johnfon s Majk. 

Thefe verfes were mentioned by Chaucer, in the defcription 
of the fudden ftir, and panical fear, when Chanticleer the cock 
was carried away by Reynold the fox. Camden s Remains. 
Within this homeftead liv’d without a peer. 

For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. Dryden s Fab ■ 


Dryden. 


Milton . 


* v* Jjj ' 7 _ 

Cha'ntress. n.f. [from chant.] A woman linger. 

Sweet bird, that fhun’ft the noife of folly. 

Molt mufical, moft melancholy. 

Thee, chantrefs of the woods among, 

1 woo to hear thy cven-fong. 

Cha'ntry. n f. [from chant.~\ . 

Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with lands, or other 
yearly revenue, for the maintenance of one or more priefts, 
daily to fing mafs for the fouls of the donors, and fuch others 
as they appoint. _ Cowe . 

Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by ; to thofe before him, 

And, underneath that confccrated roof, .. . 

Plight me the full afliirance of your faith. Shakejp. 1 . JSigUt. 
CHA'OS. n.f. [chaos, Lat. x«®-.] 

1. The mafs of matter fuppofed to be in confufion before it was 
divided by the creation into its proper clafles and elements. 

The whole univerfe would have been a conlufcd chaos , > wit 
out beauty or order. Cj ‘ 

2. Confufion ; irregular mixture. , , 

Had I followed the worft, I could not have brought church 

and (late to fuch a chaos of confufions, as fome have done. 

^ a, bbaTiet* 
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Their reafon fleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, 

Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
From words and things, ill forted, and misjoin’d, 

The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. Dryden 
3. Any thing where the parts are undiftirtguifbed. 1 

We (hall have nothing but darknefs and a chaos within 
whatever order and light there be in things without us. Locke. 
Pleas’d with a work, where nothing’s juft or fit, 

One glaring chaos and wiki heap of wit. Pope. 

Chao'tick. adj. [from chaos. - ] Refembling chaos ; confufed.* 
When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick ftate, and the 
earthy particles lubfided, then thofe fcveral beds were, in all 
probability, repofited in the earth. Derhams Phyf co-Theology. 

To CHAP. v. a. [capper;, Dutch, to cut. This word feems ori- 
ginally the fame with chop ; nor were they probably diftin- 
guilhed at firft, otherwife than by accident ; but they have now 
a meaning fomething different, though referable to the fame 
original fenfe.] To break into hiatus, or gapings. 

It alfo weakened more and more the arch of the earth, dry- 
ing it immoderately, and chapping it in fundry places. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Then would unbalanc’d heat licentious reign, 

Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruflet plain. Blackmore. 
Chap. n.f. (from the verb.] A cleft; an aperture; an open- 
ing ; a gaping ; a chink. 

What moifture the heat of the fummer fucks out of the 
earth, it is repaid in the rains of the next winter ; and what 
chaps are made in it, are filled up again. Burnet's Theory. 

Chap, n.f [This is not often ufed, except by anatomifts, in the 
fsngular.] The upper or under part of a beaft’s mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found. 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dryden. 
The nether chap in the male Ikeleton is half an inch broader 
than in the female, as being made to accommodate a bigger 
mufde for the motion of the teeth. Gretus Mufaum. 

CHAPE, n.f [chappe, Fr.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is held in its place ; as the 
hook of afeabbard by which it fticks in the belt; the point by 
which a buckle is held to the back ftrap. 

This is Monficur Parolles, that had the whole theory of the 
war in the knot of his fenrf, and the practice in the chape of his 
dagger. Shakcfp. All’s well that ends well. 

2 . A brafs or filver tip or cafe, that ftrenghtens the end of the 

fcabbard of a fword. Phillips's World of Words. 

CHA'PEL. n.f. [capclla, Lat.] 

A chapel is of two forts, either adjoining to a church, as a 
parcel of the fame, which men of worth build, or elfe feparate 
from the mother church, where the parifh is wide, and is com- 
monly called a chapel of eafe, becauie it is built for the eafe of 
one or more parilhioners, that dwell too far from the church, 
and is ferved by fome inferiour curate, provided for at the 
charge of the re&or, or of fuch as have benefit by it, as the 
compofition or cuftom is. Cmel. 

She went in among thofe few trees, fo clofed in the tops to- 
gether, as they might feem a little chapel. Sidney. 

Will you difpatch us here under this tree, or {hall we go 
with you to your chapel ? Shakcfp. As you like it. 

Where truth eredleth her church, he helps errour to rear up 
a chapel hard by. Hozvel’s Vocal Forejl. 

A chapel will I build with large endowment. Dryden. 
A free chapel is fuch as is founded by the king of England. 

Ayliffe's Parergon . 

Cha'peless. adj. [from <J>ape.] Without a chape. 

An old rufty fword, with a broken hilt, and chapelf, with 
two broken points. Shakcfp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Chape'llany. n.J. [from chape ! .] 

A chaptllany is ufually faid to be that which does not fubfift of 
itfelf, but is built and founded within fome other church, and is 
dependent thereon. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Cha'pelry. n.f. [from chape!.] The jurifdiaion or bounds of 
a chapel. 

CHAPERON, n.f [French.] A kind of hood or cap worn 
by the knights of the garter in their habits. 

I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes of itate, 
parliament robes, chaperons, and caps of ftate. Camden. 

Cha'pfaln. adj. [from chap and fain.] Having the mouth 
{hrunk. 

A chapfaln beaver loofely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Dryden' s Jiev.fat. \ 0 . 

Cha'pjter. n.f. [chapiteau, Fr.] The upper part or capitals 

a pillar. . 

He overlaid your chapiters and your fillets with gold. _ 

Exodus, xxxvi. 30. 

Cha'plain. n.f [capellanus, Latin.] He that performs divine 
’ fcrvice in a chapel, and attends the king, or other perfon, tor 
the inftruftion of him and his ‘family, to read prayer^a 

preach. . 

Wifliing me to permit 

John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour. 

To hear from him a’matter of fome moment. 

Chaplain, away! thy priefthood favre thylife. 

' Shakcfp. Henry VI. pfj- 

A chief 


Shakcfp. 


/ 
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A chief governour can 


never fail of fome worthlefs illiterate The abbot takes the advice and confent of Wisc/mpter, before 

n • a 1 /I nil f inn nn ! hi 1 y. 


Swift. 


any 


flefti about the 


chaplain, fond of a title and precedence. 

Cha'pl A INSHIP, n.f [Worn chaplain.] 

1. The office or bufinefs of a chaplain. 

2. The poUcffion or revenue of a chapel. 

CnA'ptEss. adj. [from chap.] Without 

mouth. 

Now my lady Worm’s chaplefs, and knocked about the muz- 
zard with a fexton’s fpade. Shakcfp. Hamlet . 

Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe. 

With reeky {hanks and yellow chaplefs bones. 

Shakcfp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Cha'plet. n.f. [chapelet, Fr.] 

i. A garland or wreath to he worn about the head. 

Upon old hyenas’ chin, and icy crown. 

An od ’rous chaplet of Tweet fummer’s buds. 

Is, as in mockery, fet. Slakefp. Midfurn. Night's Dream. 

I ftrangely long to know, 

Whether they nobler chaplets wear, 

Thofe that their miftrefs’ fcorn did bear. 

Or thofe that were us’d kindly. 

All the quire was grac’d 
With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d 
The winding ivy chaplet to invade. 

And folded fern, that your fair forehead {hade. 

They with joyful nimble wing, 

Flew dutifully back again, 

And made an humble chaplet for the king. — y .. 

A ftring of beads ufed in the Romifii church for keeping an 
account of the number rehearfed of pater nofters and avc ma- 
rias. A different fort of chaplets is alfo ufed by the Mahome- 
tans. 

3. [In architecture.] A little moulding carved into round beads, 
pearls, or olives. 

4. [In horfemanffiip.] A couple of ftirrup leathers, mounted 

each of them with a ftirrup, and joining at top in a fort of lea- 
ther buckle, which is called the head of the chaplet, by which 
they are fattened to the pummel of a faddle, after they have 
been adjufted to the length and bearing of the rider. They 
are made ufe of both to avoid the trouble of taking up or let- 
ring down the ftirmps, every time a perfon mounts on a diffe- 
rent horfe and laddie, and to fupply the want of academy {ad- 
dles, which have no ftirrups to them. Farrier’s Did. 

5. A tuft of feathers on the peacock’s head. 

CJha'pman. n.f [ccapman, Sax.] A cheapner; one that of- 
fers as a purchafer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 

Difpraifc the thing that you intend to buy. 

Shakcfp. Troilus and Crcffida. 
Yet have they fecri the maps, and bought ’em too. 

And underftand ’em as moft chapmen do. Ben. Johnfon. 
There was a collection of certain rare manuferipts, exqui- 
fjtdlv written in Arabick ; thefe were upon fale to the Jefuits at 
Antwerp, liquourifh chapmen of fuch wares. Wotton. 

He dldled two, and carried them to Samos, as the likeheft 


Suckling. 

Dryden. 

Dryden. 

Swift. 
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place for a chapman. 

T heir chapmen they betray. 
Their {hops are dens, the buyer is their prev. 
Chaps, n f. [from chap.] 
l • I he mouth of abeaft of prey. 

So on the downs we fee 
A hr.ften d hare from greedy greyhound go. 
And palt all hope, his chaps to fruftrate fo. 


L’EJl range. 
Dryden. 


Zifiz riii • fe 


who’s your friend , 
Shakcfp. Tempejl. 


you, and that foundly ; you cannot tell 
open your chaps again 

1 heir whelps at home expert the promis’d food. 

And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. Dryden 

Ch a 1,1 C ° ntem P t for the moi »h of a man. ° 

Cha'ppfd. I ! ai ticip. pajf. [from to chap.] 

ruKn^otr ctlitCTJoint" ETfiS t h T 

wrinkled, gaping s „. 

..... . Cooling ointment made, J y 

" Inchon ,hc,r fun-burn, cheek and .heir ,hap, Anns they 

? M fdS„ o/a &r * «***«* **• 

"hereof the 

It thefe mighty men at chapter and verfe can nrodt 
no fcupture to overthrow our ehnrrh a- ’ P oduce then 
take to produce 1 wil1 ^r- 

2. b rom hence comes* the provc^ial^hraTe 31 /! // em 'a/ r 1 
ter- throughout ; to the end. ' ’ of the chap- 

Mnn™, A 11 . . 


cua. 

Money does all things ; for it mves and it » a L. 

■fet" it ifah ' f 

"fa«M,al collegiate church ’ °f ‘he clergy 


2 . 


he enters on any matters of importance. Addifon on Italy. 

4. The place in which alleniblies of the clergy are JieJd. 

Though the canonical conftitution does not ftriflly require it 
to be made in the cathedral, yet it matters not where it be made, 
cither in the choir or chapter houfe. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. The place where delinquents receive difeipline and correction. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

6. A decretal epiftlc. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Cha'ptrel. n.f [probably from chapiter.] The capitals of pil- 
lars, or pillafters, which fupport arches, commonly called im- 
pofts. 

Let the keyftone break without the arch, fo much as you 
project over the jaums with the chaptrcls. 

Mixon's Mechanical Excreifes. 
Char. n.f. [of uncertain derivation.] A filh found only in 
Winander mecr in Lancaftiire. 

To Char. v. a. [See Charcoal.] To burn wood to a black 
cinder. 

Spraywood, in charring, parts frequently into various cracks. 

Woodward on FcJJils. 

CHAR. n.f. [cvppe, work. Sax. Lye. It is derived by Skinner , 
either from charge , Fr. bufinefs, or cape, Sax. care, or keeren , 
Dutch, to fweep.j Work done by the day; aiinglejob or 
talk. 

But a meer woman, and commanded 
By fuch poor paffion, as the maid that milks, 

And does the meaneft chars. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Harveft done, to char work did afpire ; 

Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. Dryden. 
To Char. v. n. [from the noun.] To work at others houfes 
by the day, without being a hired fervant. 

Cha'r-woman. n.f. [from char and woman.] A woman hired 
accidentally for odd work, of Tingle days. 

_ three or Tour char-women to attend you conftantly in the 
kitchen, whom you pay only with the broken meat, a Tew 
coals, and all the cinders. Szvift’s Directions to the Cook. 

CHA RACTER. n f. [character, Lat. 

1. A mark; aftamp; a repreTcntation. 

In outward alTo her reTembling Icfs 
His image, who made both ; and leTs exprefling 
The character of that dominion giv’n 
O’er other creatures. Paradife Lojl, b. viii. /. 542. 

A letter uTed in writing or printing. 

But his neat cookery ! f 

He cut our roots in characters. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

The purpoie is perTpicuoiis even as fiibllance, 

WhoTe groffheTs little characters Turn up. 

Shakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 

It were much to be wifhed, that there were throughout the 
world but one Tort oT character for each letter, to cxpreTs it to 
the eye ; and that exa&ly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
formed in the mouth. Holder's E’eriients of Speech. 

3. J ne hand or manner of writing. 

I found the letter thrown in at the cafement of my clofet.— 
You know the character to be your brother’s. Shak. Kin e Lear. 

4 - A repreTcntation of any man as to his perform! qualities. 

•c-ach drew fair characters , yet none 
Of thefe they feign’d, excels theif own. Denham 

5 - An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This fubterraneous palTage is much mended, f.nce Seneca 
gave fo bad a character of it. cn f} , 

6. I he perfon with his affemblage of qualities J 3 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the piece mull be ad- 

.he sir ssttaj o that cvcr 

Moft women have no characters at all. b . 

8. Adventitious quaht.es imprefTcd bv a poft or office P 

Wcribfrfe 

See .houfes 1 T f 
Shew me one fear character’d nn n • Hamlet. 

And in Uieir barks my thoughts I'll JLnekr’ 

Char ACTERl'sTICAL. 7 adi rfrnm / ^J u 'befp. As you like it. 

Chakacteri‘s t ,ck L ( Tonfcf r^ o J Tl « "Wet. 

peculiar properties of any perfon or ihise ' ’"***'' ,h = 

. There are fevera! othem 1 ‘ ?' . 


There are fevera! others that 7 tZT u u - 
„ fuch, to which vet I have not 1 r 1 havc bcen •ikewife 

Loiul. r flick diftin&ion. 1 Cntured to pr-A-x that charaCte- 

IV todward on FoJJUs. 
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To impute as a debt, with on before the debtor. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother s death, I pardon . 


chofen. 


and chax% to met,, and temperance and chaftity 
to ourfelves. 
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The fliining quality of an cpick hero, his magnanimity, his 
conftancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever charafterijlical 
virtue his poet gives him, raifes our admiration. Dryden. 

Charactkri'sticalness. u. f [ from chara&erijlical. J The 
quality of being peculiar to a character. 

Characteri'stick. v.f That which conflitutes the charac- 
ter ; that which diftinguiAies any thing or perfon from others. 

I fhall here endeavour to fliew, how this vaft invention ex- 
erts itfelf, in a manner fuperiour to that of any poet, as it is 
the great and peculiar character flick which diftinguiAies him 
from all others. Pope's EJJay on Homer. 

Characteristic of a Logarithm. The fame with the index 
or exponent. 

To Characterize, v. a. [from character.'] 

1. To give a character or an account of the perfonal qualities of 
any man. 

It is fome commendation, that we have avoided publickly to 
characterize any perfon, without long experience. Swift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, or fentiments 
characterized and engraven in the foul, born with it, and grow- 
ing up with it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

3. To mark with a particular ftamp or token. 

There are faces not only individual, but gentilitious and na- 
tional; European, Afiatick, Chinefe, African, and Grecian 
faces are characterized. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Cha'racterless. adj. [from character.] Without a character. 
When water drops have worn the ftones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion fwallowed cities up, 

And mighty ftates charaCterlefs arc grated. 

To dufty nothing. Shakefp. Troilus and Crcffida. 

Cha'ractery. n.f. [from character.] Imprcflion; mark; dif- 
tin&ion. 

Fairies ufe Rowers for their charaCtery. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
All my engagements I will conftruc to thee. 

All the charaCtery of my fad brows. Shakefp. Julius Cafar . 
Cha'rcoal. n. f. [imagined by Skinner to be derived from char, 
bufinefs ; but, by Mr. Lye, from to chark, to burn.] Coal made 
by burning wood under 'turf. It is ufed in preparing metals. 

1 Seacoal°lafts longer than charcoal ; and charcoal of roots, bc- 
ing coaled into great pieces, lafts longer than ordinary char- 
coa [' Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N° 7 7 9 . 

Love is a fire that burns and fparkles. 

In men as nat’rally as in charcoals , 

Which footy chymifts flop in holes. 

When out of wood they extract coals. Hudtbras. 

Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, fcrawls 
With defp’rate charcoal round his darken’d walls ? Pope. 

Chard, n.f. [charde, Fr.] 

1 . Chords of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke plants, 

tied and wrapped up all over but the top, in ftraw, during the 
autumn and winter; this makes them grow white, and lofe 
fome of their bitternefs. Chambers. 

2 . Chords of beet, are plants of white beet tranfplantcd, produc- 
ing threat tops, which, in the midft, have a large white, thicx, 
downy, and cotton-like main ftioot, which is the true chard. 

1 Mortimer. 

To CHARGE, v. a. [charger, Fr. caricare , Ital. from canus, 

j Toentruft; to commiffion for a certain purpofe. It has with 

before the thing entrufted. , 

And the captain of the guard charged Jofcph with them, and 

hefervedthem _ , ’ x ‘ 

What you have chargd me w,th, that 1 


That’s fomewhat furc ; a mighty fum of murder. 

Of innocent and kindred blood ftruck oft, 

Mv prayers and penance Arall difeount for thefe, 

And P beg of heav’n to charge the bill on me. 

It is not barely the ploughman’s pains, the reaper s an 
threftierVtoil, and 7 the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the 
bread we eat; the plough, mill, oven, or any other utcnf.ls, 
muft all be charged on the account of labour. Lccte. 

3. To impute ; with on before die perfon to whom any thing is 

more accufc thy pen, but , We the crime 

°\ n SfyNo°aicoum SfdTfficulticahcrW" »' <•*!*?; 

P1W pcrve^c mankind I whofc wills, created free, 

Charge all their woes on abfolute decree ; 

AH to the dooming gods their guilt tranllate, 

And follies are mifcall’d the crimes of tatc. - 

We charge that upon neceffity, which was 


Locke 


Pope. 


To impofe as a tafle. It has t vith before the thing 
The gofpel chargeth us with piety towards God, and ,ui cc 
, u ..:,., n,™. and temperance and chaftity in reference 


Tillotfon. 
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5. Toaccufe; toccnfurc. 

Speaking thus to you, I am fo far from charging you as guilty 
in this matter, that I can lincercly fay, I believe the exhorti- 
tion wholly needlefs. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

6. To accufe. It has with before the crime. * 

And his angels he charged with folly. Job, iv, jg 

7. To challenge. 

The prieft ftiall charge her by an oath. Numb.v. iij. 

Thou canft not, cardinal, devife a name 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

T o charge me to an anfwer as the pope. Shak. jp. K. join, 

8. To command. 

I may not fuffer you to vifit them ; 

The king hath ilri&ly charg'd the contrary. Shakefp. R. [JI. 
Why doft thou turn thy face ? I charge thee, anfwer 
'Fo what I fhall enquire. Dryden and Lee's GEdipus. 

I charge thee, Hand, 

And tell thy name and bufinefe in the land. Dryden. 

9. To fall upon ; to attack; to make an onfet. 

With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 

With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Dryden. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, lie charges in iron, and feems 
to defpife all ornament, but intrinfick merit. Granville. 

10. To burden; to load. 

Here’s the fmell of blood ftill ; all the perfumes of Arabia 

will not fweeten this little hand. Oh ! oh ! oh 1 What a 

figh is there ? the heart is forcly charged. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
When often urg’d, unwilling to be great. 

Your country calls you from j our lov’d retreat, 

And fends to fenates, charg’d with common care. 

Which none more Rums, and none can better bear. Dryden. 
Like meat fwallowed down for pleafure and greedineft, 
which only charges theftomach, or fumes into the brain. 

Temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, is the charging 
of childrens memories with rules and precepts. Locke. 

11. To fill. 

It is pity the obclifks in Rome had not been charged with fe- 
veral parts of the Egyptian hiftories, inftead of hieroglyphieks. 

Addifon on Italy. 

12. To load a gun with powder and bullets. 

Charge, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Care; truft; cuftody. 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon a fione, faying, 
that in them was contained that they had in charge. 

Knolles’s Hijl. of the Turks. 

A hard divifion, when the harmlefs fhcep 
Muft leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. Fairfax. 
He enquired many things, as well concerning the princes 
which had the charge of the city, whether they were in hope to 
defend die fame. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

2. Precept; mandate; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God thofe referved 
fpoils, had" not the Lord, in that particular cafe, given fpecial 
charge to the contrary. Hooker, b. v. § 17. 

It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge to beware of 
philofophy ; that is to fay, fuch knowledge as men by natural 
rcafon attain unto. Hooker , b. iii. 'j >>• 

The leaders having charge from you to Hand, ^ 

Will not go off until" they hear you fpeak. Shakefp. H. Iv . 

He, who requires 
From us no other fervice than to keep 
This one, this cafy charge, of all the trees 
In paradife, that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to tafte that only tree raw 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life. / ar . Lojt, t>. \ v. 

3. Commiffion ; truft conferred ; office. ... 1 

If laree pofl'effions, pompous titles, honourable .charges, and 
profitable commiffions, could have made this proud man happy, 
there would have been nodiing wanting to his cftdbhffimem^ 

Go fir ft: the maftcr of thy herds to find 
True to his charge a loyal Twain and kind. / ff < 

4. It had ancicndy fometimes over before the thing committed 

*"? gave my brother charge over Jerufalem ; for he was a faith- 
ful man, and feared God above many. Nehevuah, v »• *• 

c It has of before the fubjeft of command or truit. 

Haft thou eaten of die tree. 

Whereof l gave thee charge thou Ihould'ft not cat f 

Milton s Paradife Loji , b. X- - I 

7. Accufadon ; imputation. . . 

We need not lay new matter to his charge : 

What you have feen him do, and heard him iprak, . . 
Beating your officers, cuffing yourfclvcs Shakejp. Cm 4 
Thefe very men are continually reproaching die do gy^ 

3 ; 
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feyino- to their charge the pride, the avarice, the luxury, the ig- 
norance, and fupcrftition of popifn times. Swijt. 

8 The perfon or thing cntrufteJ to care < r management. 

\S’hy haft thou, Satan, broke the bounds preicnb d 
To thv tranfgreffions, and difturb’d the charge 
Of others ? Milton’s Paradije LoJl , b. iv. 1 . 879. 

More had he faid, but, fearful of her ftay. 

The (tarry guardian drove his charge away, 

To fome frelh pafture. 

Our guardian angel faw them where they late 
Above the palace of our flumb’ring king ; 

He figb’d, abandoning his charge to fate. _ 

This part ftiould be the governour’s principal ca. _ , 

habitual graccfulncfs and politenefs, in all his carriage, may e 
fettled in his charge, as much as may be, before he goes out ot 

his hands. _ . Locke ' 

q. An exhortation of a judge to a jury. 

jo. Expence; coft. , , , , , . • , 

Being long fince made weary with the huge charge, which 
you have laid upon us, and with the ftrong endurance of fo 
many complaints. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

. Their charge was always born by the queen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. Bacon's Advice to F illiers. 

Witncfs this army of fuch mafs and charge , 

Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakefp. Hamlet . 

Pic liv’d as kings retire, though more at large, 

From publick bufinefs, yet of equal charge. Dryden. 

i j. It is, in later times, commonly ufed in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges, which, once begun, 
will continue. Bacon's Effays. 

Ne’er put yourfclf to charges , to complain 
Of wrong, which heretofore you did fuftain. Dryden. 

The laft pope was at confiderable charges , to make a little 
kind of harbour in this place. Addifon on Italy. 

12. Onfet. 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like lions, they flew 
eleven thoufand footmen, and fixteen hundred horfemen, and 
put all the others to flight. 2 Macc. xi. 1 1. 

Honourable retreats are no Ways inferiour to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of difeipline, and as much of 
valour. Bacon’s War with Spain, 

13. The fignal to fall upon enemies. 

Our author feems to found a charge , and begins like the 
clangour of a trumpet. Dryden, 

14. The pofture of a weapon fitted for the attack or combat. 

Their neighing courfcrs, daring of the fpur. 

Their armed ftaves in charge , their beavers down. 

Shakejp. Henry TV. p. ii. 

15. The quantity of powder and ball put into a gun. 

1 6. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a fort of ointment, of theconfif- 
tencc of a thick dccodtion, which is applied to the Ihoulder- 
Jplaits, inflammations, and fprains of horfes. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an ointment and 
a plaifter, or between a plaifter and a cataplafm. 

Farrier’s Diet. 

17. In heraldry. 

I he charge is that which is born upon the colour, except it 
be a coat divided only by partition. Peacham. 

Ch angeable, adj. [from charge.] 

1. Expenfive; coftly. 

Divers bulwarks were demolifhed upon the fca coafts, in 
pence chargeable, and little ferviceablc in war. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrought 
with labour and travel night and day, that we might not%e 
chargeable to any of you. 2 Theff. iii. 9. 

I here was another accident of the fame nature on the Sici- 
li;ui fide, much more pleafant, but left chargeable ; for it coft no- 
thing but wit. Wotton 

Confidering the chargeable methods of their education, their 
numerous ifliie, and fmall income, it is next to a miracle, that 
no more of their children fhould want. After 

2. Imputable, as a debt or crime. 

Nothing can be a reafonable ground of defpifing a man, but 
fome fault or other chargeable upon him. South 

3. Subject to charge or accufation ; accufable. 

. , ,? ur P a P c , rs wollld be c hargeable with fomething worfe than 
indelicacy ; they would be immoral. Spectator, N y 286 

coftlineft r ' I ' ENESS ‘ n ' f ' [lr ° m fW ^-J Expencc; coft ; 

That which mod deters me from fuch trials, is not their 

tcceeM^' ^ unfat,sfaa ° rincfs > ‘hough they fhould 

ChVroeabm-. adv. [from chargeable.] Expenfivcly; at great 

He procured it not with his money, but bv his wifdom • nor 
meam! ° by h ‘ m ’ but libcrall y given by others by his 

Cha'rger. n.f. [from charge.] A l argc 

rr • AU ‘he tributes land aj.d fea affords, 

Heap d in great chargers, load our fumptuous boards. 

Denham. 
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This golden charger, fnatch’d from burning Troy, 
Anchifes did in facrifice employ. Dryden s /Encid. 

Ev’n Lamb himfelf, at the moft folemn fcaft. 

Might have fome chargers not exactly drefs’d. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 
Nor dare they clofc their eyes, 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips. 

With which in often interrupted fieep. 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. Philips , 

Cha'rily. adv. [from chary.] Warily ; frugally. 

Cha'rihess. n.f [from chary.] Caution; nicety; fcrupulouf- 
neft. 

I will confent to a& any villainy againft him, that may not 
fully the charinefs of our honefly. Shak. Merry IT. of Windfor . 
CHA'RIOT. n.f. [car-rhod, Welch, a wheeled car; for it is 
known the Britons fought in fuch ; charriot , Fr. canetta , Ital.] 

1 . A carriage of pleafure, or ftate. 

Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall fet thee on triumphant chariots , and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
He fkims the liquid plains. 

High on his chariot , and with loofen’d reins, 

Majeftick moves along. Dryden’ s /. Eneid . 

2. A car in which men of arms w’ere anciently placed. 

3. A lighter kind of coach wuth only back feats. 

To Cha'riot. v. a. [from the noun.] To convey in a chariot. 
This word is rarely ufed. 

An angel all in flames afeended 
As in a firy column charioting 

His godlike prefence. Milton’s Agonijles. 

Chariote'er. n.f. [from chariot.] He that drives the chariot. 
It is ufed only in fpeaking of military chariots, and thofe in 
the ancient publick games. 

The gafping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden’ s Fables. 

The burning chariot, and the charioteer * 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear. Addifon on Italy. 

Show us the youthful handfome charioteer. 

Firm in his feat, and running his career. Prior. 

Chariot race. n.f. [from chariot and race.] A fport anci- 
ently ufed, where chariots were driven for the prize, as now 
horfes run. 

There is a wonderful vigour and fpirit in the defi:ription of 
the horfe and chariotrace. Addifon on the Georgicks 1 

Cha'ritaele. adj. [charitable, Fr. from (barite.] 

1. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the poor. 

He that hinders a charitable perfon from giving alms to a 
poor man, is tied to reftitution, If he hindered him by fraud 
or violence. Taylor’s Holy Living. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread. Roues Jane Shore. 
How fhall we then wilh, that it might be allowed us to live 
over our lives again, in order to fill every minute of them with 
charitable offices ! Atterbury. 

Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread 
The lab’rer bears : what his hard heart denies, 

His charitable vanity fupplies. P 0 p f 

2. Kind in judging of 'others; difpofed to tendernefs ; benevo- 
lent. 

. How hati you been my friends elfe ? Why have you thatrZw- 
ntable title from thoufands, did you not chiefly belong to my 

hC ‘n/ .. . Shakejp. Timon. 

a politick fermon that had no divinity, the kin^ faid to 
bifhop Andrews, Call you this a fermon ? The biIhop D anfwer- 
ed ; By * charitable conftruaion it may be a fermon. Bacon. 
Cha'ritably. adv. [from charity.] 

1. Kindly ; liberally; w'ith inclination to help the poor. 

2. Benevolently; without malignity. 

Nothing will more enable us to bear our crofs patiently, in- 
juries charitably, and the labour of religion comfortably. ' 

’Tic c ■ „ Baylor's Guide to Devotion. 

1 is belt fometimes your ccnfure to reftrnin, 

CHATTY “ b V ain - *<**’ m «* Crkhifm, 

, J' [barite, Ir. chantas, Lat.] 

1. lendernefs; kindnefs, love. 

Bv thee, 

rounded in reafon, loyal,' juft, and pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of lather, fon, and bi other, firft were knowh. 

_ r* j , , Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. iv. 1 . - r(, 

2. Goodwill; benevolence; difpofition to think well of others ’ 

] l y crrours > 1 ho P c ’ only thofe of charity to mankind 
and luch as my own chanty has caufed me to commit, that of 
others may more cafily excufe. Dryden’ s Religi 0 Laid, P re far 

3. 1 he theological virtue of univerfal love. ^ Y ‘ 

Concerning charity, the final objea whereof is i-W 

Peace, peace, torfhame, if not for charity'll' ' P ‘ 
—Urge neither charity nor Ihame to me • 

Uncharitably with me have vou dealt V 


Shakefp. 


Richard TTI. 
Only 
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Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable, add faith; 

Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love. 

By name to come call’d charity , the foul 

Of all the reft. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 5 84 . 

Faith believes the revelations of God ; hope expedts his pro- 


Taylor. 


Prior. 
love of our 
Attcrbury. 


mifes charity loves his excellencies and mercies, 
but lafting charity's more ample fway. 

Nor bound by time, nor fubjc£t to decay, 

In happy triumph fhall for ever live. 

Charity , or a love of God, which works by a 
neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. 

4. Liberality to the poor. 

The heathen poet, in commending the charity of Dido to 
the Trojans, fpoke like achriftian. Dryden’s Fables, Dedicat. 

5. Alms ; relief given to the poor. 

We muft incline to the king ; I will look for him, and pri- 
vily relieve him ; go you and maintain talk with the duke, that 
my charity be not of him perceived. Shakcfp. K. Lear. 

T. he ant did well to reprove the grafshopper for her flothful- 
nefs; but (he did ill then to refufe her a charity in her diftrefs. 

L'EJI range. 

To Chark. v. a. To burn to a black cinder, as wood is burn- 
. cd to make charcoal. 

Excels, cither with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head, 

ftro 


Addifon. 



G H A 


One that I as tin 


Charmer, n. f. [from charm."] 
charms, or enchantments. 

Tv , That handkerchief 

Lhd an Egyptian to my mother give ; 

She was a charmer, and could almoft read 


power of 


1 he thoughts of people. 

The pailion you pretended, 
Was only to obtain ; 

But when the charm is ended. 
The charmer you difdain 


Shakeft. 0t/*// }> 


Dry den's Sp. Friar. 


particip. adj. [from charm.] Pleafin'g 


or, with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-watcr fliop, burns him 
clown to the ground ; or if it flames not out, charks him to a 
coal. Greui's Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. v. § 10. 

CHA RLA TAN. n.f. [ charlatan , Fr. ciarlatano, Ital. from ciar~ 
lore, to chatter.] A quack; a mountebank ; an empiiick. 

Saltimbanchoes, quackfalvcrs, and charlatans, deceive them 
in lower degrees. Brown's Vulgar Errturs. b. i. c. 3. 

For charlatans can do no good. 

Until they’re mounted in a crowd. Hudibras. 

Charlata'nical. adj. [from charlatan.] Quackifh ; igno- 
rant. 

A cowardly foldier, and a charlatanical doctor, are the prin- 
cipal fubjciSls of comedy. Cowley , Preface. 

Cha'rlatanrv. n.f. [from charlatan.] Wheedling ; deceit; 
cheating with fair words. 

Charles’s-wain. n.f. The northern conftellation, called the 
Bear. 

There are feven ftars in Urfa minor, and in Charles' s-wain, 
or Plauftrum of Urfa major, feven. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cha'rlock. n.f. A weed growing among the corn with a yel- 
low flower. It is a fpecies of Mithridate muftard. 

CHARM, n.f. [ charme , Fr. carmen, Latin.] 

1. Words, or philtres, or characters, imagined to have fome oc- 
cult or unintelligible power. 

I never knew a woman fo dote upon a man ; furely I think 
you have charms. Not I, I allure thee ; fetting the attrac- 

tion of my good parts afide, I have no other charms. 

Shakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
There have been ever ufed, either barbarous words, of no 
fenfe, left they fhould difturb the imagination, or words of fimi- 
litude, that may fecond and feed the imagination : and this was 
ever as well in heathen charms, as in charms of later times. 

Bacon' s Natural Hijlory, N 5 948. 

Alcyone he names ami dll his pray’rs, 

Names as a charm againft the waves and wind, 

Moll in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Drydtn . 

Antaeus could, by magick charms , 

Recover ftrength, whene’er he fell. $«/#}. 

2. Something of power to fubdue oppofition, and gain the affec- 
tions. 

Well founding verfes are the charm we ufe, 

Hcroick thoughts and virtue to infufe. RoJ. "common. 

But what avail her unexhaufted ftores, 

Her blooming mountains and her funny fhores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The fmiles of nature, and die charms of art. 

While proud oppreflion in her vallies reigns, 

And tyranny ufurps her happy plains ? 

To Charm, v. a. [from the noun. J 

j . To fortify with charms againft evil. 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts, 

1 bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 

To one of woman born. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

2. To make powerful by charms. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for ever 
fhould be enchanted. Sidney, b. ii. 

3. To fubdue by fome fccret power ; to amaze. 

I, in mine own woe charm'd. 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he ftruck. Shakefp. Cymbehne. 

4. To fubdue the mind by pleafurc. 

’Tis your graces 

That from my muteft confcience to my tongue, 

Charms this report out. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Amoret ! my lovely foe. 

Tell me where thy ftrength does lie : 

Where the powY that charms us fo. 

In thy foul, or in thy eye l JVallcr . 


Char ming 
degree 

hor ever all goodnels will be charming, for ever all v-Ir-i- 1 
nels will be molt odious. •eked- 

O charming youth ! in the firft op’nin<r p;; ,> e ^ ra '" 

So many graces in fo green an age. ” , 

tfam 1 in “ * 1 

She fmiled very charmingly, and difeovered as fine - (A r 
teeth as ever eye beheld. Addifon’s FrcelZ, 

C-*™ n -f- [from charming.] The power of pljafl 

Cha'rneE. adj. [charnel, Fr.] Containing flefh, or carcafe 

Such are thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp 
Oft found in charnel vaults, andfepulchie;. 

Ling ring and fitting by a new-made grave. ) Vtv<.„ 

CHAfitNEE-HousE. n.f. [charnicr, Fr. from car „i s , La „ { 

The place under churches where the bones of the dead are r« 
pofited. rc rej 

If chamel-houfes and our graves muft fend 
T hofe, that we bury, back ; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shakefp. Maclcth 

,y hci ' the ) r wcrc thofe chamel-houfes, every one was plar- 
ed in order, and a black pillar or coffin fet by him. rlL 

CHART. n. f [chart a, Lat.] A delineation or map of coafl? 
for the ufe of failors. It is diftinguilhed from a may, by renre- 
fenting only the coafts. v 

The Portuguefe, when they had doubled the Cape of Good- 
Hope, found fkilful pilates, ufing aftronomical inftruments 
geographical charts, and compares. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Charter, n.f. [chart a, Latin.] 

1 . A charter is a written evidence of things done between man 

and man. Charters are divided into chat ters of the kin- and 
charters of private perfons. Charters of the king arc thofe, 
whereby the king pafleth any grant to any perfen or more, or 
to any body politick : as a charter of exemption, that no man 
fhall be empannelled on a jury ; charter of pardon, whereby 
a man is forgiven a felony, or other offence. Ceatl. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter , and your city’s freedom. 

Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Here was that charter feal’d, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Denham. 

She /hakes the rubbifh from her mounting brow, 

And feems to have renew’d her charter ’ s date. 

Which heav’n will to the death of time allow. Drydtn. 

2. Any writing bellowing privileges or rights. 

It is not to be wondered, that the great charter whereby God 
beflowed the whole earth upon Adam, and confirmed it unto 
the fons of Noah, being as brief in word as large in efledt, hath 
bred much quarrel of interpretation. Raleigh's Ejfays. 

God renewed this charter of man’s fovcrcignty over the crea- 
tures. South. 

3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 

I muft have liberty. 

Withal as large a charter as the wind. 

To blow on whom I pleafe ; for fo fools have ; 

And they that are mofl gauled with my folly. 

They moil muft laugh. Shakefp. As you li It it. 

My mother. 

Who has a charter to extol her blood. 

When fhe docs praife me, grieves me. Shakefp. Coriolaims. 

Charter-party, n.f. [chartre partie, Fr.] A paper relating 
to a contrail, of which each party has a copy. 

Charter-parties, or contrails, made even upon the high fra, 
touching things that are not in their own nature maritime, he* 
long not to the admiral's jurifdiilion. 

Flale's Common Law of England. 

Chaptered, adj. [from charter.] Invefted with privileges by 
charter; privileged. 

When he fpcaks. 

The air, a charter'd libertine, is flill. Shakefp ■ Henry ' • 

Cha'ry. adj. [from care.] Careful; cautious; wary; Iruga . 
Over his kindred he held a wary and chary care, which fcouii* 

ifioi 


tifully was exprefled, when occafion fo required. 

Carew" s Survey of Cerru ti!. 

Shakfptare 


The charicfl maid is prodigal enough 
If fhe unmafk her beauty to the moon. 
To CHASE, v. a. [chajfer, Fr.] 

1. To hunt. 

2. To purfue as an enemy. 


1 o pursue as an enemy. 

And Abimclech chafedfnm, and he fled before him._/««- |3f 4 ^ 





















samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langui 


CHA 

3. To follow as a thing dcfirable. 

4. To drive. ... 

Thus chafed by their brother’s endlcfs malice, from prince 
to prince, and from place to place, they, for their fnfety, fled 
at lail to the city of Bifcnnis. KnolUs’s Hi ft. ef thcTurks. 

When the following morn had chas'd away 
The flying ftars, and light reftor’d the day. Dryden. 

To Chase Metals. See 'I'o Enchase 
Chase, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Hunting; purfuit of any thing as game. 

Whillt he was haft’ning, in the chafe, it feems, 

Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this feeming lady. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
There is no chafe more plcafant, methinks, than to drive a 
thought, by good conduct, from one end of the world to an- 
other, and never to lofe fight of it till it fall into eternity. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

7. Fitnefs to b bunted, appropriation to chafe or fport. 

Concerning the beafts of chafe, whereof the buck is the 
firft, he is called the firft year a fawn. Shakefp. Love's L. Loft. 
A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 

Oh ! let me flill that fpotlefs name retain, 

Frequent the forefls, thy chafle will obey'. 

And only make the beads of chafe my prey. Dryden. 

3. Purfuit of an enemy, or of fometliing noxious. 

The admiral, with fuch fhips only as could fuddcnly be put in 
rcadinels, made forth towards them ; infomtich as of one hun- 
dred fhips, there came ftarce thirty' to work : howbeit, with 
them, and fuch as came daily in, wc fet upon them, and gave 
them chafe. Bacon. 

One day, upon the fudden, he Tallied out upon them with cer- 
tain troops of horfemen, with fuch violence, that, at the firft 
onfet, he overthrew them, and, having them in chafe, did 
fpeedy execution . Knolles’s Hift. of the Turks. 

They feck that joy, which us’d to glow, 

Expanded on the hero’s face ; 

When the thick fquadrons preft the foe. 

And William led the glorious chafe. Prior. 

4. Purfuit of fomething as defirable. 

Yet this mad chafe of fame, by few purfu’d. 

Has drawn deftruction on the multitude. Dryden' s Jirocnal. 

5. Hunting match. 

I ell him, h ath made a match with fuch a wrangler. 

That all the courts of Prance will be difturb’d ° ’ 

With chafes. Shakefp. Henry V. 

o. I he game hunted. 

She, feeing the towering of her purfued chafe, went circling 
al out, fifing fo with the lefs fenfe of rifing. Sidney b ii 
Hold, Warwick : feck thee out fome other chafe, ^ 

For I myfelf muft put this deer to death. Shakefp. Henry VI 
Honour’s the nobleft chafe ; purfue that game. 

And rccompencc the loft of love with fame. Granville 
7. Open ground ftored with fuch beafts as are hunted 

A receptacle for drer and game, of a middle nature between 
a foreft and a park ; being commonly lefs than a fore ft, and not 
endued with fo many liberties; and yet of a larger compafs, 

diffi r T d Wldl f ~T r d u- erf i ty of gamc than a P ark - A d*fe 
J thls \ becaufe may be in the hands of 

a .uljedt, which a foreft, in its proper nature, cannot ; and from 
a paik ,n that ,t is not mclofed, and hath not only a h r T r 

and^overfeers. ^ bUt likcwi, ' c mor ' e kc ?pers 

He and his lady both arc at the lodge, 

8 7 VCult 7 thfldC ° f 7 Plcafant Shakefp.Tit.And 
“ ,hC W “"” re te "Eth of a piece; 

- - 3 * 

Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chafe-guns through our ftern thev fend r> .1 
Cha ser. n.J. [from rto/,.] Hrrnrer, 

began 

A ftop 1’ th ' chafer y a retire; anon 
A rout, confufion thick. 

So faft he flies, that his reviewing eve 
Has loft the chafers, and his car the cry. 

Stretch d on the lawn, his fecond hope furvev 
At once the chafer, and at once the prey. ' ’ 

Eo Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 

C„A SM "t” ['J"'!] l ' k ''' “ lV ° U "' W 


Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Denham. 


Pope 


i- A breach unclofed ; a cleft- awn,. - 

bottom of the ocean. J pahing bctwixt it and the 

P unfilled ; a vacuity. ^ fillips. 

Some l a -a y a gcs , ] oft in c;lfc> 

Vue. i" Uon cave t0 bufy chronicles ; 


CHA 

Such, whofe fupine felicity but makes, 

In ilory chafms, in epochas miflakes. Dryden. 

CHA"SSELAS. n.f [French.] A fort of grape. See Vine. 
CHASTE, adj. [chafe, Fr. caftus, Lat.] 
j. Pure from all commerce of fexes ; as a chafle virgin. 

2. With refpeiit to language; pure; uncorrupt; not mixed with 
barbarous phrafes. 

3. Without obfeenity. 

Among words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; fome chafle, others 0I1- 
feene. Watts's Logick. 

4. True to the marriage bed. 

Love your children, be difcrcct, chafle, keepers at home. 

Titus, ii. j; 

Cha$te-tree. n.f. [vitex, Lat.] 

The flower confiftsof one leaf, with two lips ; the forepart 
is tubulofe, from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which be- 
comes an almoft fpherical fruit, divided into four cells. 7 lie 
leaves are fingered like thofe of hemp. This tree will grow to 
he eight or ten feet high, and produce their fpikes of flowers at 
the extremity of every ftrong lhoot in autumn. Miller. 

To Cha'sten. v. a. [chaftier, Fn cojiigo, Lat.] To correct; 
to punifli ; to mortify. 

Chaften thy fon while there is hope, and let not thy foul fparc 
for his crying. Prov. xix. 18. 

I follow thee, fafe guide ! the path 
Thou lead’ll me; and to the hand of heav’n fubmit, 
However chafl’ning. AH It on’s Par. Lojl, b. xi. /. 373. 

Some feel the rod. 

And own, like us, the father’s chaJTning hand. 

Rowe’s Royal Convert . 
From our loft purfuit {he wills to hide 
Her cloR decrees, and chaften human pride. Prior. 

To CHASTI SE. v. a. [ cajligo , Lat. anticntly accented on the 
firft fyllable, now on the laft.J 

j. To punifli; to correiSl by puniftiment; to afflict for faults. 

My bread I’ll burftwith (training of my courage, 

But l will chaflife this high minded flrump'et. Sha.Hen.Vf. 

I am glad to fee the vanity or envy of the canting chymifts 
thus difeovered and chaffed. ‘ Boyle’s Sceptical C/oymift. 

How feldom is tiic world affrighted or chaffed with figns or 
prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, famines or plagues ? 

Grew' s Cofmologia Sacra. 
Like you, commiffion’d to chaffe and blefs. 

He muft avenge the world, and give it peace. Prior . 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience. 

H:e thee hither. 

That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear. 

And chaflife , with the valour of my tongue. 

All that impedes thee. ' ° Shakefp. Kino Lear. 

Know, Sir, that I 

W ill not wait pinion’d at your mafter’s court, 

Nor once be chaff i s' d with the fober eye 

Of dull Oaavia. Shakefp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I he gay focial fenfe 

By decency chaflis’d. jy r 

-a- (wnon, P 3 : 

mem. hefe words are all commonly, though not always, ufed 
of domdhek or parental puniftiment. 

Shall I fo much difhonourmy fair ftars, 

1 e ^ a | ter ™ s g» ve him chaffenunt ? Shakefp. R. H. 
He held the chaffement of one which moleftcd the foe of 
Rome pleafing to God. Raleigh’s Ejfays. 

I or feven years what can a child be guilty of, but Ivine or 

h m a to r t^ tn < Cl 7 tHe rep T d cornm i®on of which fhall briit- 
111m to the chaffement ot the rod / ■ 0 

He receives a fit of ficknefs as the kind chaffement andffift 

world" 12 CaVCn,yfather > Co wcan his affeclions fmm the 

Cha'stity. n.f. [eaftas, Lat.] Bintky ' 

1. Purity of the body. 

Who can be bound by any folcmn vow, 

"ZSZZ ssa = 52 

Ev’n here where frozen r lJg££f* U ** H “» 
Love hnds an altar for forbidden fires. p . 

2. Freedom from obfeenity. Hope. 

I here is not chaJHty enough in language, 

^ ' T1,C Prf «“ ^ cheffifee , 

C *P Wth *' * ncoI 't*nenoe ; pore- 

You fliould not paft here : no- though 
lie as to live chaflely. c wcre a . s virtuous to 

Make firft a fong of jov and love, Cor ‘ 9lom *' 

M hiCii chaflely flame in royal eyes. 

ffottOK. 
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Succeflion of a long dcfcent, 

Which chaflly in the channels ran, 

And from our demi-gods began. Dry den. 

Cha'stness. n.f. [from chafe.] Chaftity ; purity. 

"1 ° CHA I . v. n. [from caqueter, Fr. Skinner ; perhaps from a- 
chat, purchafe or cheapening, on account of the prate naturally 
produced in a bargain ; or only, as it is moft likely, contracted 
from chatter.] I o prate ; to talk idly ; to prattle ; to cackle ; 
to chatter ; to converfe at eafe. 

Thus chatten the people in their (leads, 

Ylike as a monfler of many heads. Spenfer's Pajlorals. 

Becaufe that I familiarly fometimes, 

Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you. 

Your faucinefs will jed upon my love. 

Sbakefp. Comedy of Errours. 
All tongues' fpeak of him, and die bleared fights 
Are fpeClacled to fee him. Your prattling nurfe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 

While flie chats him. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

The (hepherds on the lawn 

Sat fimply chatting in a rudick row. Milton. 

With much goodwill the motion was embrac’d, 

1 o chat a while on their adventures pafs’d. Dryden. 

Chat. n.f. [from the verb.] Idle talk; prate; flight or negli- 
gent tattle. 

Lords that can prate 
As amply and unneceflarily. 

As this Gonzalo, I myfelf would make 
A chough of as deep chat. Sbakefp. Tempeji. 

The time between before the fire they fat. 

And (horten’d the delay by pleafing chat. Drdyen. 

The lead is no inconfiderable good, but fuch as he confefles 
is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glafs of 
wine, or the idle chat of a foaking club. Locke, 

Snuff, or the fan, fupplies each paufe of chat, 

Witli finging, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope. 

Chat. n. f. The keys of trees are called chats, as afli chats. 
Cha'tELLANY. n.f [cbdtelenie, Fr.] The diftriCt under the 
dominion of a caltlc. 

Here are about twenty towns and forts of great importance, 
with their chatcl'anies and dependencies. Dryden. 

Cha'ttel. n.f. [See Cattle.] Any moveable pofleflion : a 
term now fcarce ufed but in forms of law. 

Nay, look not big, nor (lamp, nor dare, nor fret ; 

I will be mader of what is mine own ; 

She is my goods, my chattels. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Honour’s a leafe for lives to come. 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant : ’tis a chattle 

Not to be forfeited in battle. Hudibra: , p. j. c. iii. 

To CHATTER, v.n. [caqueter, Fr.] 
j. To make a noife as a pie, or other unharmonious bird. 

Nightingales feldom fing, the pic dill chatter eth. Sidney. 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings. 

Begin his witlefs note apace to chatter. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
There was a crow fat chattering upon the back of a (hcep ; 
Well, firrah, fays the (heep, you durd not have done this to a 
dog. L’Ejlrangc. 

Your birds of knowledge, that in dufley air 
Chatter futurity. Dryden and Lee's OEdipus. 

To make a noife by collifion of the teeth. 

Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright. 

With chatt’ring teeth, and bridling hair upright. Dryden. 

Dip but your toes into cold water, 

Their corrcfpondcnt teeth will shatter. Prior. 

To talk idly or carelefly. 

Suffer no hour to pafs away in a lazy idlcnefs, an imperti- 


2 . 


IVatts’s 


Lofck. 


Swift. 

pratler. 


;wiL 




nent chattering , or ufelefs trifles. 

Cha'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Noife like that of a pie or monkey. 

The mimick ape began his chatter. 

How evil tongues his life bcfpattcr. 

2. Idle prate. 

Cha’tter er. n.f. [from chatter.] An idle talker ; a 
Cha'twood. n.f. Little dicks ; fuel. 

Cha'vender. n.f. [Ckcvcfnc, Fr.] The chub; a fifli. 

Thcfcarca choice bait for the chub, or chavender, or indeed 
any great fifli. IP Aton's Angler. 

CHAU MONTE' LLE. n.f. [Fr.] A fort of pear; which fee. 
To CHAW. v. a. [ kawen , Germ.] To champ between the 
teeth ; to madicate ; to chew. 

I home returning, fraught with foul defpight, . 

And chawing vengeance all the way I went. Fairy 
They come to us, but us love draws ; 

He fwallows us, and never chcnvs ; 

He is the tvrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 

Whether he found any ufe of chawing little fponges, dipt in 
oil, in his mouth, when he was perfectly under water, and at a 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 


C H A 

Chaw. n.f. [from the verb.] The chap; the upper or under 
part of a bead’s mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hecks into thy chaws, and 
will bring thee forth and all thine army. Ezek. xxxviii a 
Cha'wdron. n.f. Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger’s chawdron , 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

CHEAP, adj. [ceapan, Sax. kcopen, Dutch, to buy./' 

1. To be had at a low rate ; purchafed for a fmall price. 

Where there are a great many fellers to a few buyers, there 
the thing to be fold will be cheap. On the other fide, raife up 
a great many buyers for a few fellers, and the fame thing will 
immediately turn dear. Locke. 

2. Of fmall value ; eafy to be had ; not refpecled. 

.The goodnefs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
Beauty brief in goodnefs. Shakefp. Mcafure for Meafiae. 

Had I fo lavifli of my prefence been. 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

So dale and cheap to vulgar company. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He that is too much in any thing, fo that he giveth another 
occafion of fociety, maketh himfelf cheap. " Bacon. 
May your fick fame dill languifli till it die. 

And you grow cheap in every fubjedl’s eye. Dryden. 

The ufual titles of didir.dlion, which belong to us, are turn- 
ed into terms of derifion and reproach, and every way is taken 
by profane men, towards rendering us cheap and contemptible. 

Atterbury. 

Cheap, n.f. [cheping is an old word for market ; whence Eajl- 
cheap, Cheapfide.] Market; purchafe; bargain; as good cheap-, 

[ a bon marche, Fr.] 

The fame wine that comes out of Candia, which we pay 
fo dear for now a days, in that good world was very good 
cheap. Sidney, b. ii. 

It is many a man’s cafe to tire himfelf out with hunting af- 
ter that abroad, which he carries about him all die while, and 
may have it better cheap at home. L’Eflrange. 

Some few infulting cowards, who love to vapour good cheap, 
may trample on thofe who give lead refidance. Decay of Piety. 
To Che apen, v. a. [ceapan, Sax. to buy.] 

1. To attempt to purchafe; to bid for any thing; to ask the 
price of any commodity. 

Rich (he (hall be, that's certain ; wife, or I’ll none; virtu- 
ous, or I’ll never cheapen her ; fair, or I’ll never look on her. 

Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
The fird he cheapened was a Jupiter, which would have come 
at a very eafy rate. L’Ejlrangc. 

So in a morning, without bodice, 

Slipt fometimes out to Mrs. Thody’s, 

To cheapen tea. Prior. 

To (hops in crouds the daggled females fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. Swift. 

2: To leflen value. 

My hopes pitrfue a brighter diadem. 

Can any brighter than the Roman be ? 

I find my profer’d love has cheapen’d me. Dryd. Tyrr. Love. 
Che'aply. adv. [from cheap.] At a fmall price; at a low rate. 
By thefe I fee 

So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Blood, rapines, maflacrcs, were cheaply bought. 

So mighty rccompence vour beauty brought. Dryden. 

Che'apness. n.f. [from cheap.] Lownefs of price. 

Ancient flatutes incite merchant drangers to bring in com- 
modities; having for end chcapncfs. Bacon s Henry \U. 

The diferedit which is grown upon this kingdom, has been 
the great difeouragement to other nations to tranfplant them- 
fclves hither, and prevailed farther than all the invitations which 
the cheapnefs and plenty of the country has made them. Temple. 
Chear. Sec Cheer. 

To CHEAT, v. a. [of uncertain derivation ; probably from 
acheter, Er. to purchafe , alluding to the tricks ufed in making 
bargains. Sec the noun.] 

1. To defraud ; to impofe upon ; to trick. It is ufid commonly 
of low cunning. 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honed man is fure at 
fird of being cheated-, and he recovers not his lodes, but b/ 

learning to cheat others. Df‘. en ' 

There are a fort of people who find that the mod effectual 
wav Us cheat the people, is always to pretend to infallible cures. 
' ‘ Tillotfon, Preface. 

2. It has ef before the thing taken away by fraud. 

I that am curtail’d by this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by diflembling nature, . , 

Deform’d, un fin i(h’d. Shakefp. Richard III- 

Cheat, n.f [from the verb. Some think abbreviated from 
efc heat, becaufe many fraudulent meafureS being taken by the 
lords of manours in procuring efeheats, cheat the abridgment 
was brought to convey a bad meaning.] 
l. A fraud; a trick ; an impodure. 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that will ever pas, 
though fo abufed by ill men, that I wonder the good do no 
crow adiamcd to ufe it. ' 





Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Che' 


Shakefp: 


CHE 

Emp’rick politicians ufe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 

When I confider life, tis all a cheat , 

Yet fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit . 

Tru’d on, and think tomorrow will rqtay ; 

Tomorrow’s falfcr than the former day ; 

Lves worfe ; and while it fays, we (hall be bled, 

With fome new joys cuts off what we poflelt. 

’• ttt fu-tto fM •» ! 

for as much as no man will trud a known rto . 

Like that notorious cheat, vad lums I give. 

Only that you may keep me while I live. Dry en 
atfV f [from cheat. ] One that pracTfes fraud 
Twill be LI to them both and they (bafl be exchequ^s 
to me. [It is here for efeheater.] Shakefp. MAP. of IP. 

They fay this town is full of couzcnage, 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye ; 

Difguifed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefp. Comedy ofEir. 
He is no fwaggerer, hodefs; a tame cheater l fait . 

Cheater, call you him ? I will bar no honed man my houfe, 

„“o \b,aJ. H ‘" r > "■ r "• 

All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilcgious, the detainers 
of tithes, cheaters of mens inheritances, falfc witnefies and ac- 
kers. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

To CHECK, v. a. [from the French echecs, chefs; from whence 
we ufe, at that game, the term checkmate, when we dop our 
adverfary from carrying on his play any farther.] 

1. Toreprefs; to curb. 

Relervc thy date; with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhnefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

How fames may be fown and raffed, how they may be fpread 
and multiplied, and how they may be checked and laid dead. 

Bacon’s Effays. 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments. 

And virtue has no tongue to check ncr pride. Milton. 

He who fat at a table, richly and delicioufly furnifhed, but 
with a fword hanging over his head by one fingle thread or hair, 
fureiy had enough to check his appetite. South. 

2 . To reprove ; to chide. 

Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 

Then check’d and rated by Northumberland, 

Did fpeak thefe words, now prov’d a prophecy. 

His fault is much, and the good king his mafter 
Will check him for’t. Shakefp. King Lear. 

3. To compare a bank note or other bill, with the correfpon- 
dent cipher. 

4. To control by a counter reckoning. 

To Check, v. n. 

1. To (lop; to make a (lop; with at. 

With what wing the flanyel checks at it. Shakefp • 

He mud obferve their mood on whom he jefts, 

The quality of the perfons, and the time ; 

And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, either 
is difabled for the future, or elfe checks at any vigorous under- 
taking ever after. Locke. 

2. To clath ; to interfere. 

If love check once with bufinefs, it troubleth mens fortunes. 

Bacon’s Effays. 

I’ll avoid his prefence ; 

It checks too flrong upon me. Dryden' s All for Love. 

Check, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Reprefiiire ; (lop ; rebuff. 

I do know, the (late. 

However this may gall him with fome check. 

Cannot with fafety call him. Shakefp. Othello. 

Rebellion in this land (hall lofe his fway. 

Meeting the check of fuch another day. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
We fee, alfo, that kings that have been fortunate conquerors 
in their firll years, mud have fome check or arred in their for- 
tu "“. Bacon’s Effay. 

God hath of late years manifeded himfelf in a very dreadful 
manner, as if it were on purpofe to give a check to this infolent 
im P ict y- Tillotfon. 

It was this viceroy’s zeal, which gave a remarkable check to 
the fird progrefs of chridianity. Addifon. Freeholder, N’ 32. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, to give a 
check to that facrilege, which had been but too much winked 
at ' T , _ _ Atterbury. 

1 ,c S rcst toggle with his paflions is in the fird check. 

2. Redraint ; curb ; government. ^ 

E hey who come to maintain their own breach of faith, the 
‘ , thcir confidences much breaketh their fpirit. Hayw. 
ffie.mpetuofity of the new officer’s nature needed fome 
1 . f° r fome time, to his immoderate pretences 

p 1 ® < : ‘f. e ? ,rom rhyme or reafon, rule or check, 
r — * nfcian s head, and Pegafus’s neck. Pope. 


CHE 

While fuch men arc in trud, who have no check 
in, nor any views but towards their mtereit. J 

3. A* reproof i a flight. Qh , ^ ,. fc 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Richer than doing nothing for a bauble. Shakefp. Cymbelme. 

4 . A dff ike ; a fudden difgult ; fomething that dops the pro- 

^'Say I (hould wed her, would not my wife fubje£ts 

Take check, and think it drange ? perhaps revolt ? Dryden. 

, In falconry ,is when a hawk forfakes her proper game to follow 
rooks, pies, or other birds thatcrofs her in her flight. , ^ ^ 

A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; and if (he he 
handfome, (he is the more fubjedt to go out on check. Suckling. 
When whidlcd from the fid. 

Some falcon doops at what her eye defign’d. 

And with her cagernefs, the qunry mifs’d, 

Streight flies at check , and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 

6. The perfon checking ; the caufe of redraint ; a (lop. 

He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the lord Co- 
ventry. Clarendon . 

A fatyrical poet is the check of the laymen on bad prieds. 

Dryden’ s Fables, Preface. 
The letters have the natural production by fevcral checks or 
dops, or, as they are ufuallv called, articulations of the breath or 
vo j ce ‘ Holder's Elements of Speech, 

y . The correfpondent cipher of a bank bill. 

8. A term ufed in the game of chefs, when one party obliges the 
other either to move or guard his king. 

9. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s houfhold, has the check 
and controulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all the u(h- 
ers belonging to the royal family. 

J O. Clerk of the Check, in the king’s navy at Plymouth, is alfo 
the name of an officer inveded with like powers. Chambers. 
To Che'cker. } v. a. [from rr/;«r,chefs, Fr.] To variegate cr 
To Che'quer. J diverfify, in the manner of a chefs- board, 
with alternate colours, or with darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-ey’d morn fmiles on the frowning night. 

Check' ring the eadern clouds with flreaks of light. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a chccquer’d (hadow on die ground. Shakefp. 

As the fnake roll’d in the flow’ry bank. 

With (hining checker'd (lough doth ding a child. 

That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Sbakefp. Hen. VL 
The wealthy fpring yet never bore 
That fwcet, nor dainty flower. 

That damask’d not the checker'd floor 
Of Cynthia’s dimmer bower. 

Many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker'd fhade. 

In the chefs-board, the ufe of each chefs-man is determined 
only within that chequered piece of wood. Locke. 

In our prefent condition, which is a middle date, our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with truth and falfehood. Addifon. 

The ocean intermixing with the land, foas to checker it in- 
to earth and water. IVoodward's Natural Hificry. 

Here waving groves a checker’d feene difplay, 

And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope. 

Che'cker. \ Work varied alternately as to its colours or 

Checker-work. ) materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the cha- 
piters which were upon the top of the pillars. 1 Kings , vii. 17. 
Che'ckmate. n.f. [echec et mat, Fr.J The movement on the 
chefs-board, that kills the oppofite men, or hinders them from 
moving. 

Love they him called, that gave me the checkmate. 

But better might they have behote him hate. Sperfer. 

Che'ckroll. n.f. [from check and roll] A roll or book, con- 
taining the names of fuch as arc attendants on, and in pay to 
great perfonages, as their houfhold fervants. It is otherwife 
called the chequer-roll. Cowel 

Not daring to extend this Jaw further than to the king’s fer- 
vants in checkroll, led it (hould have been too harlh to the gen- 
tlemen and other commons of the kingdom. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
CHEEK, n.f [ceac, Saxon.] 

1 . *1 he fide of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night. 

Like a rich jewel in an ^Ethiop’s ear. Shakefp. Rom. and 7 u> 

I (hall furvey ami fpy ’ J 

Death in thy cheeks, and darknefs in thy eve. 

Daughter of the rofe, whefe checks unite 
I he did ’ring titles of the red and white. 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty well difplay 
The blufli of morning and the milky way. Dryden 

1. A general name among mechanicks for almod all thofe nieces 
of their machines and inftruments that are double, and perfectly 

Chambers. 

Cheek- 


Drayton’s Cynthia. 

Milton. 


Donne. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language London, 1755 the warnock library Octavo 
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CHE 

Cheekbone. n.f. [from cheek and bone.] 

I cut afterwards mo the tumour, and felt the flu r : it lav 
partly under the os jugale, or cheekbone. iFilcman 

^ o'r tusk °° I H ttr0m thttk ^ t0 ° th ^ The hlnde ' t00lh 

CHEER hath / th r c jj eeku * h of a great lion. foci, i. 6. 

nTnrr l/vt ’ * V' cntcrtainmt ”G Sp. the countc- 

thefe fenfo .f mS t0 haVCj in En S li{h ’ fomc relation to both 

t. Entertainment ; provifions ferved at a feaft. 

But though my cates be mean, take them in good part : 
Better enter you may have, but not with better heart. 

it- -n , . Shakefp. Comedy of Errours. 

His Will was never determined to any purfuit of good cheer, 
poignant fauces, and delicious wines. Lode. 

2 . Invitation to gaiety. 

My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer ; the feaft is fold 
f hat is not often vouched, while ’tis making 

3 Gaicty §i jollity ith Wdc ° me - Usakcfp. Macbeth. 

I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shake/*. R. III. 
4 - Air of the countenance. 

Right faithful true he was in deed and word. 

But of his cheer did feem too folemn fid. 

Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Stenf. Fairy 9 . 

Which pubhek death, receiv’d with fuch a cheer. 

As not a ugh, a look, a (brink bewrays 
The lead felt touch of a dcgcncrous fear. 

Gave life to envy, to his courage praife. Daniel's Civil IF. 

He ended ; and his words their drooping cheer 
Enlighten d, and their languifli’d hope reviv’d. Milton. 
At length appear 

Her grifly brethren ((retch’d upon the bier : L 

Pale at the fudden fight, (lie chang’d her cheer. J 

_ , , . Dry den s Fables. 

5 < Eerhaps temper of mind in general. 

1 hen were they all of good cheer, and they alfo took fome 
meat. xxvii. 36. 

io Cheer, v. a. [from the noun. J 

1. I o incite ; to encourage; to infpirit. 

He complained in vain, that he was betrayed : yet, for all 
that, he was nothing difeouraged, but cheered up the footmen. 

Knol/es’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 
He cheer* d the dogs to follow her who fled, 

And vow’d revenge on her devoted head. Dry den's Fables. 

2. To comfort ; to confole. 

I died, ere I could lend thee aid ; 

But cheer thy heart, and be thou not difmay’d. 

< Shakefp. Richard III. 

Difplcas’d at what, not differing, they had feen, 

7 hey went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryden. 

3. To gladden. 

Hark! a glad voice the lonely defert cheers-. 

Prepare the way, a god, a god appears. Pope's Meffah. 

The facred fun, above the waters rais’d, 

7 hro’ heaven’s eternal brazen portals blaz’d. 

And wide o’er earth diffus’d his cheering ray. Pope. 

7 o Cheer, v.n. 'Pc grow gay or gladfome. 

At fight of thee my gloomy foul cheers up ; 

My hopes revive, and gladnefs dawns within me. 

A. Philips's Dijlrefl Mother. 

Che'erer. n.f. [from to cheer.] Gladner; giver of gaiety. 

7 'o thee alone be praife. 

From whom our joy defeends. 

Thou cheerer of our days. JFotton. 

Angling was, after tedious (fudy, a reft to his mind, a cheerer 
of his fpirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. TValtcn's Angler. 

Saffron is the fafeft and moft fimple cordial, the greatelt re- 
viver of the heart, and cheerer of the fpirits. Temple. 

Prime cheerer , light. 

Of all material beings firft and beft. Thcmfon s Summer. 
Cheerful, ad), [from cheer and full. J 

1. Gay; full of life ; full of mirth. 

The cheerful birds of fundry kind 
Do chaunt fwcct mufic to delight his mind. Fairy jjh b. ii. 

2 . Having an appearance of gaiety. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance : but by forrow 
of the heart the fpirit is broken. Prov. xv. 13. 

Ciie'krfully. adv. [from cheerful."] Without dejedlion ; with 
willingnefs ; with gaiety. 

Pluck up thy fpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 

Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
To their known ftations cheerfully they go. Dryden. 
Doctrine is that which muft prepare men for difeipline ; 
and men never go on fo cheerfully , as when they fee where they 
go. South. 

May the man 

That cheerfully recounts the female’s praife. 

Find equal love, and love's untainted fweets 
Enjoy with honour. 


>' CHE 

Che’erfuiMss. [from cheerful.] 
freedom from dejeftion ; alacrity. 

, 1 . wbat refolution and cheerfulnefs , 

d nat cnce .ii.l V .. -I s ' Wlth Miat 





I. 


2 . 


and patience did vaft numbers of all forts of C ° Ura 2' 
firft ages of chnftianity, encounter all the ra- e S >< \?’ the 
the world, and embrace torments and death ? ° J of 
rieedom from gloominefs. ^‘lEtfon. 

I remember, then I marvelled to fee her receive 
mandments with f.ghs, and yet do them with S/Xyi”” 


Without gaiety, tnuo^j,; 


Fairy Q 


Dryden, 

Tlinjin. 


Che'erless. adj. [from cheer.] 
gladnefs. J 

for f, nee mine eye your joyous fight did mils 
My cheerful day is turn’d to cheerlefs night. Fal 
On a bank, befide a willow, 

Heav’11 her cov’ring, earth her pillow, 
had Amynta figh’d alone, 

M-n 01 thc chenle fi dawn of morning 
I ill the dews of night returning. 

Cheerlefs towns, far diftant, never blcfs’d. 

Che'erly. adj. [from cheer.] 

I. Gay; cheerful. 

They rrc ufeful to mankind, in affording them com^- 

SeWfb' 15 °r and V ‘ llageSi rcfl ^4 die benign 'Z 

chcnlhing fun beams, and fo rendering their habitations both 

more comfortable and more checrly in winter. Ray on Creation 
. . Und , cl ; ,le . av y arms thc youth of Rome 
i heir long laborious marches overcome • 

Che'erly. adv. [from cheer.] Cheerfully. 

In God’s name, checrly on, courageous friends, 

7 o reap thc harveft of perpetual peace, 

B y* is ° nc blo " d y trial of (harp war. Shakefp. Richard \U 
Ult lutcning how the hounds and horn 
Cherrly roufe the flumb’ring morn. Milter 

Che'ery. adj [from cheer.] Gay; fprightlv; having the 
power to make gay. b 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl ; 

ruTTPC t ir Cider c ne r W ^ afh T rrOW fr0m th . v fouI - 6 V' Prjkrals. 
CHEEbE. n.f. [cafeus, Lat. cype, Saxon.] A kind of food 

made by prefling the curd of coagulated milk, and fufferine 
thc mafs to dry. 5 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hugh 
thc Welcliman with my chafe, than my wife with hcrfelf. 

Shakefp. Merry IFives of IFindfcr. 
Che esecake. n f. [from cheefe and cake . ] A cake made of 
foft curds, fugar and butter. 

Effeminate he fat, and quiet; 

Strange product of a cbeefecake diet. p,/ er . 

Where many a man at variance with his wife, 

With foft’ning mead and cbeefecake ends the ftrife. 

Ring's Art oj Cookery. 

Ciie'esemoNCER. n. f [from cheefe and monger.] One who 
deals in cheefe. 

A true owl of London, 

That gives out he is undone. 

Being a cheefcmonger. 

By trufting. Ben fchnfon's Ouls. 

Che'esi press, n.f. [from cheefe and prefs.] The prefs in 
which thc curds are prefled. 

The cleanly cbeefcprefs die could never turn. 

Her aukward fift did ne’er employ thc churn. Gay's Pajl. 
Che'esevat. n.f. [from cheefe and vat.] The woodencafe in 
which the curds arc confined when they arc preffed into cheefe. 

His fenfe occafions thc carclcfs ruftick to judge the fun no 
bigger than a chcefevat. Glanvi lie’s Scepfts, c. 10. 

Chr'esy. adj. [from cheefe.] Having thc nature or form of 
cheefe. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky mat- 
ter, but not a cheefy fubftance. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Che'ly. n.f [chela, Lat.] The claw of a (hell fifti. 

It happeneth often, I confefs, that a lobftcr hath thc cite.’;:, 
or great claw, of one fide longer than thc other. 

Brown' s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. C. J. 
Chemistry. Sec Chymistry. 

Chequer. See Checker. 

To CHE'RISH. v. a. [cberir, Fr.] To fupport and forward 
with encouragement, help, and protection; to (belter; to nuife 

U P- 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth chtrijh you and yours, God punifli me 
With hate in thofe where I expect moft love. Shak. R- IB* 

I would l were thy bird. 

Sweet, fo would I ; 


J 

But I (hould kill thee with too much cberijhing. 

Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
What doth cherijh weeds but gentle air r Shakeff ■ ft- V !• 
Magiftratcs have always thought thcmfelves concerned to 
— u~: — — 1 .1.- minds oi men thc bc- 


chcrijh religion, and to maintain 
lief of a God and another life. 


Davies. 


to be the maintainors 
reverend worfhip, a 
Sprat's Serm. 
Encouragement; fup- 


CHE 

But old god Saturn, which doth all devour, 

Doth cherify her, and Kill augments her might. 

He that knowingly commits an ill, has the upbraidings o 
his own consciences thofe who aft by error, have its 
ings and encouragements to conhrm and animate ^ Piety . 

Che'risher. n.f [from cherijh.] An encourager; a ftp- 

porter. .... 

One of their greateft praifes it is 

and cherijkcs of a regular devotion, a 
true and decent piety. 

Che'rishment. n.j. [from thcrijb.] 
port ; comfort. !t is now' obfolete. 

7 he one lives, her ages ornament, 

That with rich bounty and dear cherijbmcnt. 

Supports the p. uife of noble poefie. 

1 1 Spenfer s Tears of the Mufrr. 

CHERRY, n.f. . X [cerifc, Fr. ccrafus, Lat.] 

Che'rry-tree. n.y. J , P . . 

The tree hath large (hining leaves : the fruit groivs on 
lon<r pedicles, and is round i(h or heart-fiiaped : tlie (tone 
is fhort, tumid, and rounuifn. 7 he fpccies are ; 1 . I lie 

common red or garden cherry. 2. Large Spamfti cherry. 
3. The red heart cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 
5. The bleeding heart cherry. 6. I he black heart cherry. 

The May cherry. 8. Thc black cherry, or mazard. 
o! 'Che archduke cherry, jo. 7 'hc yellow Spanifli cherry. 
\ 1. 'I he I-'landers clufter cherry. 1 2. The carnation cherry. 
1 1. The large black cherry. 14- The bird cherry. 1 5. f he 
red bird or Corn iff cherry. 1 6. The largeft double flowered 
dierry. 17. The double flowered cherry. 18. 7 he com- 
mon wild cherry. 19. 7 'he wild northern Englilh cherry, 
ivjth late ripe fruit. 20. Thc (hock or perfumed cherry. 
21. The chcrrytrce with ftriped leaves. And many other 
forts of cherries; as t.c amber cherry, lukeward, corone, 
Galcoigne, and the morello, which is chiefly planted for 
preferving. 

This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the time of the 
Mithriilarick victory, by Lucullus, in the year of Rome ; 
and was brought into Britain about 120 years afterwards, 
which was An. Dom. 55 ; and was foon after fpread through 
moft piuts of Europe. It is generally cftcemed for its ear- 
linefs, being of the firft tree-fruits that appears to welcome 
in the fruit-feafon. Miller. 

Some devils afk but the parings of one’s nail, a pin, a nut, 
a cherry (lone ; but (he, more covetous, would have a chain. 

Shake). Com. of Errors. 
July I would have drawn in a jacket of light-yellow eat- 
ing cherries, with his face and bofom fun-burnt. Peacham. 

All this done by a little fpark of life, which, in its firft 
appearance, might be inclofcd in the hollow of a cherry done. 

Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 
All the ideas of all the fenfiblc qualities of a cherry come 
into my mind by fenfation. Locke 

Che'rry. adj. [from the fubftantive.] Rcfembling a cherry 
in colour. 

Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a palling pleafing tongue. Shakef. Rich. III. 

Che'rry bay. See Laurel. 

Che'rrycheeked. adj. [from cherry and dvcL] Having ruddy 
cheeks. 

I warrant them cherry cheek'd country girls. Cong. Old Bat. 

Che'rryrit. n.f [from cherry and pit. J A child’s play, in 
which they throw cherry ((ones into a fmall hole. 

What ! man, ’tis not for gravity to play at cherrypit. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

Chersone'se. n.f. [x<fcowof.] A peninfula; a tradt of 
land almoft turrounded by the lea, but joined to the continent 
by a narrow neck or ifthmus. 

Chert, n.f [from quartz. Germ.] A kind of flint. 

Flint is moft commonly found in form of nodules; but ’tis 
fometimes found in thin ftratae, when ’tis called chert. IVoodw. 

CHE RUB. n.f [^“O f!“ r - E’Hni) It is fometimes written 
in the plural, improperly, cherubims.] 

. A celeftial fpirit, which, in the hierarchy, is placed next 
m order to the feraphim. All thc fcveral deferiptions which 
the Scripture gives us of chcrubin , differ from one another- 
as they are deferibed in the (hapes of men, eagles, oxen, lions” 
and in a compofition of all thefe figures put together. 7 he 
lnerogly phical reprefentations in thc embroidery upon the cur- 
tains of the Tabernacle, were called by Mofes, Exod. xxvi. 
cher ubim of cunning work. n„u 

The roof o’ th’ chamber 
'V ith gold cherubims is fretted. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

TT Heav’n’s chcrubin hors’d, 

cu n" t lC couriers of thc air. 


Calmct. 



Ch 


^ hall blow thc horrid deed in ev’ry eye, 

1 hat tears dial] drown the wind. 

Some cherub fini flies, what you begun. 
And to a miracle improves a tunc. ~ 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Prior. 


CUE 

Attentive, and with more delighted ear. 

Divine inftructor ! I have heard, than when 
Cbm-ubick fongs by night from neighb’ring huls 
Aerial mufick fend'. Milton’s Paradtjc Lojt, t>.\. 1 . 54 / • 
And on the eaft fide of the garden place. 

Where entrance up from Eden eafieft climbs, 

Cheruhick watch. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. /. 1 20. 

Che'rubin. adj\ [from cherub.] Angelical. 

This fell whore of thine. 

Hath in her more deflrudtion than thy fword. 

For all her chcrubin look. Shakefp. Timon: 

Chk'rvii.. n.f. [charophy/tnm, Lat.] It is an umbcl'.ferous plant, 
whofc leaves are divided into many fegments : the petals of 
thc flower are bifid and heart-fhaped ; and each flower is fuc- 
cceded by two Ion? feeds, not furrowed. 1 he fpccies arc ; 
1. Garden chervil. ~ 2. Wild perennial chervil, or cow-weed. 
The firft of thefe fpecies is cultivated for fallads. Miller. 

To Che'rup. v.n. [from cheer ; perhaps from cheer up -, cor- 
rupted to c her ip.] To chirp ; to ufc a cheerful voice. 

The birds 

Frame to thy fong their cheerful cheriping ; 

Or hold their peace for fliamc of thy fwcet lays. Spenf. Pajl. 

Che'slif. n.f. A fmall vermin, that lies under ftones or 
tiles. Skinner. 

CHESS, n.f. [ echee , Fr.] A nice and abftrufe game, in which 
two fets of men aie moved in oppofition to each other. 

This game the Perfian magi did invent. 

The force of Eaftern wifdom to exprefs ; 

From thence to bufy Europeans fent. 

And ftyl’d bv modern Lombards penfive chefs. Denham. 

So have 1 feen a king on chefs, 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn. 

His queen and bilhops in diftrefs) 

Shifting about, grow lefs and lefs, 

With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 

Che'ss-apple. n.f. See Wild Service, of which it is a fpecies. 

Che ss- l oard « f. [from chefs and board.] The board or table 
on which the ame of chefs is plaid. 

And cards are dealt, and chefsboards brought, 

To cafe the pain of coward thought. Prior. 

Che'ss-man. n.j. [from chef and man.] A puppet for chefs. 

A company of . hefsmen , (landing on the fame fquares of the 
chefsijoard where we left them : wc fay, they arc all in the fame 
place, or unmov ed. Locke . 

Ch e'ss-pl a n-R.u f [from chefs and player.] A gamefter at chefs. 
Thus like a (kilful chefsplayer , by little and little, he draws 
out his men, and makes his pawns of ufe to his greater per- 
fons Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 

Che esom. 

7 'hc tender cloejfom and mellow earth is the beft, being mere 
mould, between thc two extremes of clay and fand ; cfpccially 
if it be not loomy and binding. Bacon’s Nat. FUJI. N°. 665. 

CHES 7 '. n.f [cyj-r, Sax. cijla, Lat.] 

1. A box of wood or other materials, in which things are laid up. 
He will feek there, on my w’ord : neither prefs, chcjl, trunk, 
well, vault, but he hath an abftraiSt for the remembrance of 
fuch places. Shakefp. Merry IFives of IVindfor . 

But more have been by avarice oppreft, 

And heaps of money crowded in the chcjl. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 
Ch i st of Drawers. A cafe with boxes or drawers. 


2. A 


3. J he trunk of die body, or cavity from the (houlders to the 
belly. 

Such as have round faces, or broad chefts, or (boulders, 
have feldom or never long necks. Brown's Vul. Err. b. vii. c. 14. 

He deferibes another by the largencfs of his chcjl, and 
breadth of his (houlders. Pope's Notes oh the Iliad. 

To Chest, v. a. [from the noun.] 7 'o repofite in a cheft; 
to hoard. 

Chest-foundering, n.f. A difeafe in horfes. It comes near 
to a pleurify, or peripneumony, in a human body. Far. Dili. 

Che'sted. adj. [from ehefl.] Having a chcft; as broad- 
cheftcd, narrou’-chefted. 

Chk'ster. Sec Castor. 

Che'stnut. n.f. l 

CHh'sTNUT-tREE. n. f.\ l cha J' ai V lc > Fr - caflanca, Lat.] 

1. 7 he tree hath katkins, which are placed at remote dis- 

tances from the fruit, on thc fame tree. 7 he outer coat 
of the (rriit is very rough, and has two or three nuts 
included in each hufk or covering. 7'his tree was for- 
merly in greater plenty, as may be proved by the old build- 
ings in London, which were, for thc moft part, of this tim- 
ber ; which is equal in value to the beft oak, and, for many 
purpofes, far exceeds it, particularly for making veffels for 
liquors ; it having a property, when once thoroughly fcafoned, 
to maintain its bulk conftandy, and is not fubject to (brink 
or fwell, like other timber. AliHer 

2 . The fruit of the chcftnut-trcc. 

A woman’s tongue. 

That gives not half fo great a blow to th’ ear, 


«§• [from cherub.] Angelick ; relating to the n/i" i f he - /lnU J ‘ n a fa f ‘ r mcr > f,rc ' Shak ‘f ?«’»■ of the Shrav. 
cherubim. 0 > relating to the O&ober has a bafketof fervices, medlars and cheftnuts, and 

fnms that ripen at the latter time. Peacham on Drawings 
3- i ne name oi a brown colour. 
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His hair is of a good colour. - 


-An excellent colour : your chcftnui was Ever the only 

C ° ° U f\ 'T*>r k’ I . • _ Shakefp. As you like it> 

V»v' , bS , 01 ! S h ?‘ r W “ S lofl y cht Mi brown. Cowl. Dav. 

S r/- ^ l LUM ’ of vvhlch « is a fpecies. 

£J£IL *' f ' Fr ' j A knight i a gallant 

Renowned Talbot doth expert my aid ; 

And 1 am lowted by a traitor- villain, 

!p thc noble chcvalur - Sbahf Hen. VI. p. r . 

' ■ . 'I fs X r ‘\ •£ t Hr - The fln g ubr Mewl tie Frife 

is fejdoin ufed.] The b nefland horfe, which is a piece of 

timber, larger or fmaller, and traverfed with wooden fpikes 
pointed with iron, five or fix feet longj ufed in defending a 
.paliage, flopping a breach, or making a retrenchment to flop 
the cavalry. It is alfo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. 

r> i r r i /. — , Chambers. 

y”- vex. n.f [chevefne, Fr.] A river fifh ; the fame with chub. 

Cheveril. n.f. [cheverau, Fr ] A kid ; kidlcather. 

A fentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit : how quickly 
the wrong fide may be turned outward. Sbakefp. Twef. Night. 

Which gifts the capacity 
Of your foft cheveril confidence would receive, 

If .you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefpeare's Henry V II. 
O, neres a wit of cheveril , that flrctches from an inch 
br0a<;i ‘ . Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

.Ht / lb A IS CE. n.f. [chevifance, Fr.J Fnterprize ; atchicvemcnt; 
A word now not in ufe. 

t ortune, the foe of famous chevifance. 

Seldom, faid Guyon, yields to virtue’s aid. 

But in her way throws mifehief and mifchance. 

^trru/n/s.r /- ^ Fairy <=htecn. b. ii. cant, cyftan. 8. 

CHL y RON. n t J. [french.] One of the honourable ordi- 
naries in heraldry. It reprefents two rafters of a houfe, 
fet up as they ought to fland. Harris. 

To CHEW. v. a [ceopyan. Sax kauwen , Dutch. It is very 
frequently pronounced chavs, and perhaps properly. J 

1. To grind with the teeth ; to maflicate 

If little faults, proceeding on diflemper. 

Shall not be wink d at, how fhall we ftrctch our eye. 

When capital crimes, chew'd, fwallow’d, and digefted. 
Appear before us. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

Pacing through the foretl. 

Chewing the food of fweet and bitter fancy. Sh. As you like it. 

I his pious cheat, that never fuck’d the blood. 

Nor chew'd thc flefh of lambs. Dryden's Fables. 

The vales 

Defending gently, where the lowing herd 
Chews verd’rous pafturc. Philips. 

By chewing, folid aliment is divided into fmall parts : in a 
human body, there is no other inftrument to perform this 
action but the teeth. By the adlion of chewing, thc fpittle 
and mucus are fqueezed from the glands, and mixed with the 
aliment; which adlion, if it be long continued, will turn thc 
aliment into a fort of chyle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . To meditate ; or ruminate in thc thoughts. 

While the fierce monk does at his trial fland. 

He ch ws reyenge, abjuring his offence : 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand. 

He (labs his judge, to prove his innocence. Prior. 

3. To tafte without fwallowing. 

Heav’n’s in my mouth. 

As if I did but only chew its name. Shakefp. Mcaf.forMeaf 
Some books are to be tailed, others to be fwallowcd, and 
fomc few to be chewed and digefled : that is, fome books are 
to be read only in parts ; others to be read, but not curioufly; 
and fome few to be read wholly, with diligence and attention. 

Bacon, Effay 51. 

To Chew. v. n. To champ upon ; to ruminate. 

I will with patience hear, and find a time ; 

’ I ill then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shah. Jul. Caf. 
Inculcate the dodlrine of difobedicnce, and then leave 
the multitude to chew upon’t. L'EJlrange, Fab. 67. 

Old politicians chew on wifdom part. 

And blunder on in bufinefs to the laid. Pope' sEpiJl. \.l. 244. 

CHICA'NE n.f [chicane, Fr. derived by Menage from the 
Spanifh word chico, little.] 

1. The art of protracting a contefl by petty objection and 
artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not the chicane 
of private cafes, but the affairs and intercourfe of civilized 
nations, grounded upon the principles of rcafon. Locke on Educ. 

His attornies have hardly one trick left ; they are at an end 
of all their, chicane. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of John Bull. 

2. Artifice in general. This fenfe is only in familiar language. 

Unwilling then in arms to meet. 

He flrovc to lengthen the campaign, 

And fave his forces by chicane. Prior. 

To Chica'ne. v. n. [chicaner, Fr.] To prolong a contefl by 
tricks. 

Chica'ner. n.f. [chicaneur, Fr.J A petty fophifter ; a trifling 
difputant ; a wrangler. 

This is thc only way to diflinguifh the two moft different 


CHI 

thing, 1 know in the - r , ^ ^ 

Ch ™" rv ' *■] 


wrangle, 

His anger at his ill fuccefs, caufed him tr> 
greateft part of tliefe reports ; and only to preferve fuch^ 
difcovcrtd moft of thc chicanery and futility J the pS * 

Chiches. n.f. SeeCHtCKEEl^^^^’^ 


Chi chung Vetch, n.f. [lathyrus, Lat.] The plants „r 
this fpecies produce abundance of flowers, which P are verl 
ornamental in bafons or pots of flowers to place in chirr/ 
n.es, and other parts of large rooms. In Germany the V 2 t 

and eaten as P eas > thou S h fo tcndeTnor 


nor 
Miller, 


nor 


well tailed. 

CHICK, n.f. 7 r . c ^ 

Chicken, n f J t cicen > ^ ax - ktecken, Dut ] 

1. 1 he young of a bird, particularly of a hen, or fmall bird. 

All my pretty ones ? 

W hat, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell fwoop ! Shakefpear's Macbeth 

w [., r W len lhell is broke, out comes a chick. Davies. 

hilc it is a chick, and hath no (purs, nor cannot hint" 
3r F et Ren the like motion, yet he readily pradlifeth it.* 

T- , r n r , Hale’s -Origin of Mankind, 

fv n lince flie was a fe n-mght old, they fay, 

Was chafte and humble to her dying day j 
Nor chick, nor hen, was known to difobey. Dryd. F.ibles. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out of which the 
other was hatched, I have a clear idea of" the relation of dam 
and chick . JLoc^ 

On rainy days alone I dine, 

Upon a chick and pint of wine : 

On rainy days I dine alone. 

And pick my chicken to the bone. Swift’s Mifcellanies . 

2. A word of tendernefs. 

My Ariel, chi. k. 

This is thy charge. Shakefpeare's Temped. 

3. A term for a young girl. 

Then, Chloe, ftill go on to prate 
Of thirty-fix and thirty-eight ; 

Purfue your trade of fcandal-picking. 

Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 

ChiCken hearted. adj. [from chicken and heart.] Cowardly; 
timorous ;' fearful. 

Now we fet up for tilting in the pit, 

Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chickenhearted, 

T o fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Prol. to Sp. Fr. 
The Chi'ckenpox. n. f. An exanthematous diflemper, fo 
called from its being of no very great danger. 

Chi'ckling. n.f. [from chick.] A fmall chicken. 

Chi'ckpe as. n.f. [from chick and pea.] 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, fucceeded by fhort fwelling 
pods, like die inflated bladder of a fifh : the feeds arc fhaped 
like a ram’s head. It is fcldom cultivated in England, where 
peas will do well, which are much preferable. Miller. 

Chi'kkweed. n. f [chick and weed.] The name of a plant. 
Green mint, or chickweed, are common applications, and 
of good ufe, in all the hard fwellings of the breafl, oceafioned 
by milk. kVifeman of Tumourt. 

To CHIDE, v. a. prefer, chid or chide, part, chid or chidden. 
[ciban, Sax.] 

1. To reprove; to check ; to corrcdl with words; applied to 
perfons. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverendy. 

When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth. Sh. Hen .VI. 
If he do fet 

Thc very wings of reafon to his heels, 

And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Sh. Troll. Cref. 

Thofe, that do teach your babes. 

Do it with gentle means, and eafy talks ; 

He might have chid me fo : for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Scylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention. Milton. 

Above the waves as Neptune fhew’d his face. 

To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan race. JValler. 

You look, as if yon Hern philofopher 
Had juft now chid you. Addiforis Cats. 

If any woman of better fafhion in the parifh happened to 
be abfent from church, they were furc of a vilic from him. to 
chide and to dine with her. Swift- 

2. To drive away with reproof. 

Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 

Have chid me from the battle. Shakefp care's Henry V 

3. To blame; to reproach: applied to things. 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long delay. 
And fountains, o’er the pebbles, chid your flay. Dryaen. 

I chid thc folly of my thoughtlefs hafte ; 

For, the work perfedled, thc joy was paft. 

To Chide, v. n. 

1. To clamour; to fcold. 


Prior. 


Wbat 


« 
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What had he to do to elide at me. Shakefp. As you like tt. 

Next morn, betimes, the bride Was milling : 

The mother feream’d; the father chid, 

this idle wench be hid ? “ * 


Where can 
j. To quarrel tvilh. 


I fhall be proud to hold my dependance on you in chief, as 
1 do part of my final! fortune in Wiltfhire. Dryd. Dcd. toCleom. 


3. In flpenfer it feems to fignify fomewhat like atchievement; a 

mark of dillindlion. 


Where be the nofegays that fhe dight for thee ? 

J he coloured chaplets wrought with a chief. 

The knottifh rufh-rings, and gilt rofemary. Spenf. Fall. 

4. In heraldry. J J 

The chief is fi) called of the French word chef, the head 
or upper part : this pollelles the upper third part of thc efeut- 
cheon. Pcachetm on Drawing. 

Chi i i less. adj. [from chief] Without a head; without a 


leader 


more 


epic 


And chief ef armies doz’d out the campaign. 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. °Dunciad, b. iv. 
Chiefly, adv. [from chief . ] Principally; eminently; 
than common. 1 

Any man who will ferioufly confidcr thc nature of an , 
poem, wv.at actions it deferibes, and what perfons they are 
chiejly whom it informs, will find it a work full of difficulty. 
r , , Dryden’s Juve-n. Preface 

or "• ,h! “ J f*p 

^ [fra ” A r “ u ”* » tbeTS 


her' mlJaf abI f- ‘°. Kvt u P on thofe lan ^, to yield 

her majefty rcafonablc chiefrie, and alfo give a comnL„ f 

wXL“"r f ' h 'r riC - .. , W 3 ss 

r,fer,ed “ lh,s da .'’ b ' »ymorc,h a „ a 

»•/ [from cbi.f, captain.] ^ 

1. A leader; a commander. J 

1 hat forc’d their chieftain, for his firfety’s fake 
heir chieftain Humber named was aright) 


tjnfe the mighty ftream him to betake, _ , ■ 

Where he an end of battle and of life did make. Fatty 


I he bufinefs of the ftatc does him offence; , 

And he docs chide with you. Shakejpeare s Othedo. 

3. To make a noife. 

My duty; 

As doth A rock againft the chiding flood. 

Should thc approach of this wiid river break, _ 

And Hand unfbaken yours. Shakcfpcar s Henry V III. 

Chi'dER. n. f [from chide.] A rebuker ; a reprover. 

Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, J pray. 

J love no chide s, fir. Sbakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
CHIEF, adj. [chef, the head, Fr.] 

1 Piincipal ; moft eminent; above the reft in any relpedt. 

Thefe were thc chief of the officers that were over Solo- 
mon’s works. 1 ^ ,n S 5 l x .' 2 3 - 

The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 

trclpafs. . J E * ralx ‘ 2 ’ 

Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend ; 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pope's Epi/l. 

2. Eminent ; extraordinary. 

A froward man foweth ftrife, and a whifperer feparateth 
chief friends Proverbs xvi. 28. 

3. Capital; of the firft order; that to which other parts are 
inferior, or fubordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of thc apoftles main 
p ’rpofe in Writing the epiftle, and the chief branches of his 
difeourfe wherein heprofecuted it. Locke’s Prcf to St. Paul’s Ep. 
4 Jt is ufed by fome writers in the luperlative degree; but, I 
think, improperly : thc comparative is never found. 

W e befcech you, bend you to remain 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chief jl courtier, coufin, and our foil. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
Docg an Edomite, the chiefe/l of the herdmen. 1 Sa xxi. 7. 
He fometimes denied admiffion to the chiefe/l officers of 
the army. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Chief, n.f. [from the adjedlive.] 

1 . A commander ; a leader. 

Is pain to them 

Lcfs pain, lefs to be fled ? or thou than they 
I,efs hardy to endure? couragious chief! 

The firft in flight from pain. Milton’s Ptiradife Loft, b. iv. 

After or before were never known 
Such chiefs ; as each an army feem’d alone. Dryden's Fab. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope’s EJf. onMan. 

A prudent chief not always muft difplay 
His pow’rs in equal ranks, and fair array ; 

But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 

Conceal his force, nay feem fometimes to fly. Po. Eff. Crit. 
z. In Chief, inlaw. In capite, without a fuperior lord. 

All lums demandablc, either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holden in chief, or for thc pardon of nnv luch 
alienation already made without licence, have been flayed in. 
the wav to the hanaper. Bacon’s Off. Alienations. 


^It broke, and abfolutely fbbdued all the lords and chieftains 

of the Irifhry. , ™ 

Chie'vance. n.f [probably from achevance, tr. P urcnalc J 
Traffick, in which money is extorted; as diicount. ^ ow 


° b Thcre were good laws againft ufury the baftard ufe of 


1 UCTC WUt anv.v, / , • » 

money; and againft unlawful chievances and exchanges, which 
is baftard ufury. Baem ft 


Chilbla'in. n.f [from chill, cold, and hlain\ fo that 1 em- 
ple feems miftaken in his etymology, or has written it wrong 


to ferve a purpofe.] Sores made by frofl. 

of cbildblanes when I was a boy. 


I remembered the cure 
[which may be called the children’s gout) by burning at the 
fire. n , * m P U - 

CHILD, n.f. in the plural Children, [cilb, Sax.] 

1. An infant, or very young perfon. 

In age, to wifh for youth is full as vain. 

As for a youth to turn a child again. Denham: 

We fhould no more be kinder to one chiid than to another, 
than we are tender of one eye more than of the other L'Eftr . 

The young lad muft not be ventured abroad at eight or ten, 
for fear of wliat may happen to the tender child ; though he 
then runs ten times lefs rifque than at fixteen. Locke. 

The ftroak of death is nothing : children endure it, and 
the greateft cowards find it no pain. IVa’c's Prep for Death. 

2. One in the line of filiation, oppofed to the parent. 

Where children have been expofed, or taken away young, 
and afterwards have approached to their parents prefence, the 
parents, though they have not known them, have had a fecret 
joy, or other alteration thereupon. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. N°. 239. 

I fhall fee 

Thc winged vengeance overtake fuch children. Shakef K. L: 

So unexhaullcd her perfections were. 

That for more children, fhe had more to fpare. Dryden. 

He in a fruitful wife’s embraces old, 

A long increafe of children’s children told. Add. Ovid’s Met. 

3. In the language of Scripture. 

One weak in knowledge. j fa. X. 19. 1 Cor. xiii. u. 

Such as are young in grace. 1 John, ii. 1 3. 

Such as are humble and docile. Matt. xvii. 3, 4. 

The defeendants of a man, how remote foever, are called 
children ; as the children of Edom, the children of Ifrael. 

The children of light, the childreti of darknefs ; who follow 
light, who remain in darknefs. 

The eledt, the blefled, are alfo called the child en of God. 
How is he numbered among the children of God, and his 
lot is among the faints ! IVifdom, v. 5. 

In the New Teilament, believers are commonly called chil- 
dren of God. 

Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jcfus Chrift. 
Gal. i?i. 26. Calmet . 

4. A girl child. 

Mercy on’s, a bearne ! a very pietty bearne ! 

A boy, or child, I wonder ! Shakejpeare’ s IVinter’s Tale . 

5. Any thing, the produdt or effedl of another. 

Macduff, this noble paflion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 

Wip’d thc black fcruples. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

6. To be with Child. To be pregnant. 

If it muft ftand ftill, let wives with child) 

Pray that their burthen may not fall this day. 

Left that their hopes prodigioufly be croft. Shakefp. K. John. 

1 o Child, v. h. [from the noun.] To bring children. 

The fpring, the fummer, 

Thc childing autumn, angry winter change 
T flcir wonted liveries. Shakefp. Midfun mer Night Dream: 

As to chiding women, young vigorous people, after irregu- 
Inritics of diet, in fuch it begins with haemorrhages. Arbuthnot. 

Chi'Edbear^c, participial fubftantive. [from child and bear. 1 
The adt of bearing children. J 

To thee. 

Pains only in childbearing were foretold. 

And, bringing forth, foon recompens’d with joy, 
h ruit of thy womb. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. /. 1 0) - r_ 

I he timorous and irrefolute Sylvia has demurred ’till fhe is 
paft childbearing. Addifons Spell at. N J . 8 q , 

Chi ldbed. n.J. [from child and bed.] The Hate of a woman 
bringing a child, or being in labour. 

The funerals of prince Arthur, and of queen Elizabeth, 
Who died in childbed in the Tower. Bacon’s Henry VII 

Pure, as when wafh’d from fpot of childbed flain. Par. Rcr 
j et thefc > t * 10 ’ poor, the pain of childbed bear. Dryd Juw 
pillows' 10 ° nC be aftual, y ^ried, ’till fl le hath the childbed 

Women in childbed are in the cafe of perfonfwoJrfoed! 06 ' 

Chi ld birth. 71./ [from child and birth.] Travalu labouf- 
thc tune of bringing forth ; the aft of bringing fonh. * 


The 
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The mother of Py roclcs, fhortly after her childbirth, died. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

A kerne! void of any tafte, but not fo of virtue, efpecially 
for women travailling in childbirth. Corew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

In the whole fex of women, God hath decreed the fharped 
pains of childbirth ; to fhew, that there is no date exempt from 
f°rrow. Taylor s Holy Living. 

He to his wife, before the time aflign’d 
F or childbirth came, thus bluntly (poke his mind. Dryden, 

Chi'lded. adj. [from child.} Furnifhed with a child. 

How light and portable my pain feems now. 

When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow ; 
He childed as I father’d. Shakefp care’s king Lear. 

Chi'i .derm as Day. [ from child and rnafs. ] 

The day of the week, throughout the year, anfwering to 
the day on which the fead of the holy Innocents is folcmnized, 
which weak and fuperditious perfons think an unlucky day. 

So you talk not of hares, or fuch uncouth things ; for that 
proves as ominous to the fifherman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when childcrmas day fell, doth to the ma- 
riner. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Childhood, n.f [from child, cilbhab, Sax.] 

1. The ftate of infants; or, according to fome, the time in 
which we are children. 

Now I have (lain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood, remov’d but little from our own. Sh. R. id J. 
The Tons of lords and gentlemen fhould be trained up in 
learning from their childhoods. Speifer on Ireland. 

Seldom have I ceas’d to eye 

Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth. Milt. Pa. Reg. 
The fame authority that the actions of a man have with us 
in our childhood, the lame, in every period of life, has the 
practice of all whom wc regard as our fuperiours. Rogers's Scr. 

2. The time of life between infancy and puberty. 

Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, nouri filing ali- 
ment. Arbulhnot on Aliments. 

3. The properties of a child. 

Their love in early infancy began. 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. 

Chi'i. dish. adj. [from child] 

1 . Having the qualities of a child ; trifling ; ignorant ; fimple. 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but beginning and al- 
m<}ft childijh : then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juve- 
nile. Bacon's Ejfay, 58. 

2. Becoming only children ; trivial 5 puerile. 

Mufidorus being elder by three or four years, by the dif- 
ference there was taken away the occafion of childifj conten- 
tions. Sidney, b. ii. 

The lion’s whelps flic faw how he did bear. 

And lull in rugged arms withouten chi dijh fear. Fairy 

When I was yet a child, no childijh play 
To me was pleafing; all my mind was fet 
Serious to learn and brow. Paradife Regained, b. 1 . 

The fathers looked on the worfhip of images as the mod 
filly and childifj thing in the world. Stillingfeet s Defence. 

One that hath newly learn’d to fpcak and go, 

Loves childifj plays. Rofcommon. 

They have fpoiled the beauty of the walls with abundance 
of childijh fentcnces, that confill often in a jingle of words. 

Adclifon on Italy. 

By convention the childijh humours of their younger days 
might be worn out. Arbuthnot's Hijhry of J. Bull. 

Childishly, adv. [from childijh.} In a childifh trifling way ; 

like a child. . . , . 

Together with his fame their infamy was fpread, who had 
fo rafhly and childijhly ejefted him. Hooker's Preface. 

Jt is a thick mifty error, fupported by fome men of excel- 
lent judgment in their own profeflions, but childijhly unikilful 
in any thing befides. Hayward on Ldward V I. 

Chi'ldishness. n.f [from childifj.] 

1 . Puerility ; triflingnefs. . 

The actions of ckildijhnefs, and unfaflnonable carnage, 
time and age will of itfelf be fure to reform. Locke. 

Nothing” in the world could give a truer idea of the ‘U per- 
dition, credulity, and childijh, nfs of the Roman cathol.ck 
religion. Add, Jon on Italy. 

2. Harmleflnefs. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy ckildijhnefs will move him more 

Than can our rcafons. y . , Shakefpear sConolanus- 

Chi'ldless. adj. [from child.] Without ch.ldren ; w.thout 

As thy fword hath made women c hildlefs, fo fiiall thy mo- 
ther be childlefs among women. 1 Samue , x v . 33. 

A man (hall fee die nobleil works and foundations have 
proceeded from childlefs men; which have long t to expu. a 
the images of their minds, where thofe of their bodies have 
failed : To the care of podcrity is mod in them t at ia\e no 
poderity. . Bacon s Ejfay, 7. 

Childlefs thou art, childlefs remain : death 

Shall be deceiv’d his glut. Miltons Paradfe Lojl, b.x. I. 989. 
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She can give you the reafon why fuch a one died chddlfs 

"ngachUd. ad] ' C ^ and ^- ] Btcomin gorbcfeem 3 : 

Who can owe no lefs than childlike obedience to her 
hath more than motherly care. Hooker b v f 

1 thought the remnant of mine age ’ ’ ' 

Should have been cherilh’d by her childlike duty. Shahid 

Chiliad, n.f [from J A thoufand ; a collodion or 
fum containing a thoufand. or 

We make cycles and periods of years ; as dccads, centuries 
chiliads, dec. for the ufe of computation in hidoiy. Hold * 

tl fu!cs A EDR0N ^ r ° m A ^ gure of a l boufand 

In a man, who fpeaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of a 
thoufand fides, the idea of the figure may be very confufed 
though that of the number be very diftinct. / , * 

Chiluactve. adj. [from chile.] That which makes chile." 

\Y hether this be not effected by fome way of corrolion 
rather than any proper digedion, Ailif active mutation or 
alimental converfion. Crown’s Vulgar Errors , b. iii. t -. 2? 

Chilifa'ctory. adj. [hom chile] That which has the qua- 
lity of making chile. M 

We fhould rather rely upon a chili factory mendruum, or 
digedive preparation drawn from fpccies or individuals, vvhofo 
llomachs peculiarly diflolvc lapideous bodies. Brown’s Vu' £>• 
Chilifica'tion. nf [from ch./e.] The aft of making chile/ 

Nor will we affirm that iron is indigeded in the domach 
of the Odriche ; but we fufpcct this effect to proceed not 
from any liquid reduction, or tendence to chylif cation, by the 
power of natural heat. Brown's Vulgar Errors, b. iii 
CHILL, adj [cele, Sax.] 


c. 12. 


1. 


2. 


Prior. 


Philips. 


Cold ; that which is cold to the touch. 

And all my plants I fave from nightly ill. 

Of noifom winds, and blading vapours chill. Milton. 
Cold ; having the fenfation of cold ; fhivering with cold. 
My heart, and my chill veins, now freezing with defpair. 

Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

Depreffed; dcje£lcd.; difeouraged. 

Chill, n.f. [from the adjective.] Chilnefs; cold. 

1 very well know one to have a fort of chill about his pne- 
cordia and head. Derham's Plrfco-Theoiogy. 

To Chill, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To make cold. 

Age has not yet 

So flirunk my finews, or fo chilPd my veins, 

Butconfcious virtue in my bread remains. Dryd. Attrcngztb. 

Heat burns his rife, frod chills his letting beams. 

And vex the world with oppofitc extremes. Creech's Manil. 

Each changing feafon does its poifon bring ; 

Rheums chill the winter, agues blad the lpring. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms ; or trumpet’s clangor {brill 
Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood. 

2. Todeprefs; to deject ; to difeourage. 

Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his fpirits, and 
awakens terror?, which he cannot bear. Rogers's Sermons. 

3. To blad with cold. 

The fruits perifh on the ground. 

Or foon decay, by fnows immod'rate chill’d , 

By winds are bladcd, or by lightning kill’d. B'ackm. Creat. 
ChiLliness. n.f. [from chilly.] A fenfation of fhiveringcold. 
If the patient furvives three days, the acutencfs of the pain 
abates, and a thillinefs or fhivering affects the body. Arlutbnot. 
ChiLly. adj. [from chill.] Somewhat cold. 

A chilly fwcat bedews 

My fhudd’ring limbs. Philips. 

ChiLness. n.f. [from chill.] Coldncfs ; want of warmth. 

If you come out of the fun fuddenly into a fhade, there 
followeth a chilnefs or fhivering in all the body. Bac. Nat. Hif. 
This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A gen’rous chilnefs feizes ev’ry parr. 

The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the heart. Dryd. 
Chimb, n.f. [kirne, Dut.J The end of a barrel or tub. 
CHIME, n.f. [The original of this word is doubtful. Junius 
and Minjbcw fuppofc it corrupted from cimbal ; Skinner from 
gamme, or gamut ; Flenjhaw from chiamare, to call, becaufc 
the chime calls to church. Perhaps it is only foftened from 
chirmr , or ehurnie, an old word for the found of m2ny voices, 
or indruments making a noife together.] 

The co.nfonant or harmonick found of many correfpondent 
indruments. 

Hang our fliaggy thighs with bells; 

That, as we do (Trike a tunc, 

In our dance, fhall make a chime. Pen johnfons Fairy Pr . 
The found 

Of indruments, that made melodious chime, . 

Was heard, of harp and organ. Milton’s Paradfe Lof, b. xi. 

Love virtue, fhe alone is free; 

She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the fphery chime. 


1. 


Milton. 
The 


2 . 





samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languac, 


Prior. 
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*• Th '£« 5X - fa-™* 

The motion meafur’d, hatmon.e/d the 
, The found of bells, not rung by ropes but druck Jit 
3 ' hammers. In this fenfe it is always ufed m ^e plural, 

We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shakefp. < 1 y 
. The correfpondencc of proportion or relation. 

The conceptions of things arc placed m them feve^ de- 
grees of fimilitude; as in feverat proportions, one to another. 
Tn which harmonious chimes, the voice of reafon is often 
drowned. Grew s Cojmol. b. ,1. e. 6. / 5 1. 

To Chime, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To found in harmony or confonance. 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, 

Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime, 

’Tis mighty hard. 

7. To corrcfpond in relation or proportion. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other corre- 
lative terms, do belong one to another; and, througli 
cudom, do readily chime, and anfwer one another, in peoples 
memories. 

To agree; to fall in with. . 

He not only fat quietly and heard his father railed at, but 
often chimed in with the difeourfe. Arbuth. Hif. of J. Bull. 
a. To Cuit with; to agree. 

Any fefT, whofe reafonings, interpretation, and language, 
I have been ufed to, will, of courfc, make all chime that 
way ; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of 
the author, feem hard, drangc and uncouth to me. Locke. 
5. To jingle; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe I’m forc’d to chime. 

And, wanting drength to rife, defeend to rhime. Smith. 
To Chime, v.a. To move, orftrike, or found harmonically, 
or with iud confohancy. 

With lifted arms they order ev’ry blow, 1 

And chime their founding hammers in a row : > 

With labour’d anvils vEtna groans below. Dryd. Georg. J 

2. To drike a bell with a hammer. 

CHIMERA, n.f. [Chimara, Lat.] A vain and wild fancy, 
as remote from reality as the exidence of the poetical chimera, 
a monder feigned to have the head of a lion, the belly of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon. 

In fhort, the force of dreams is of a piece. 

Chimeras all ; and more abfurd, or lefs. Dryden' s Fables. 

No body joins the voice of a fhcep with the (hape of a 
horfe, to be the complex ideas of any real fubdanccs, unlefs 
he has a mind to fill his head with chimeras , and his difeourfe 
with unintelligible words. Locke. 

Chime'rical. adj. [from chimera.] Imaginary'; fanciful; 
wildly, vainly, or fantadically conceived ; fantaflick. 

Notwithdanding the finenefs of this allegory may attone 
for it in fome meafure, 1 cannot think that perfons of fuch a 
chimerical exidence arc proper aclors in an epic poem Speclat. 
Chime'rically. adv. [from chimerical.] Vainly; wildly; 
fantadically. 

Chi'minage. n.f. [from chimin , an old law word for a road.] 
A toll for paffage through a forcd. Cowel. 

CHI'.YlNEY. n.f. [chemir.ee, French.]. 

1. The paffage through which the fmoke afeends from the fire 
in the houfe. 

Chimnies, with fcorn, rejecting fmoke. Swift. 

2. The turret railed above the roof of the houfe, for convey- 
ance of the fmoke. 

The night has been unruly : where we lay. 

Our chimnies were blown down. Shakefp. Macbeth . 

3. The fireplace. 

The chimney 

Is fouth the chamber ; and the chimneypiece, 

Chade Dian bathing. Shakefp. Cymbcline. 

The fire which the Chaldeans worfhipped for a trod, is 
crept into every man’s chimney. Raleigh's Hif. b. ij c . 68. 

Low offices, which fome neighbours hardly think it worth 
dirring from their chimney fides to obtain. Swift on Sac. Tefl. 
Chimney-corner, n.f. [from chimney and corner.] The 
firefidc ; the feat on each end of the firegrate ; ufualiv noted 
in proverbial language for being the place of idlers. 

Yet fome old men 

Tell dories of you in their chimney-corner. Denh. Sophy. 
Chimneypiece. n. f. [from chimney and piece.] The orna- 
•inental piece of wood, or done, that is let round the fireplace 
Polifh and brighten the marble hearths and cbimnn pieces 
with a clout dipt in greafe ; nothing maketh them fhine fo 
r , • Swift's Directions to the Houfemaid 

Vhimnets weeper, n.f. [from chimney and fote-.l 

1. One whofe trade it is to clean foul chimnies of loot. 

To look like her, are cbirnnryjweepers black : 

And fince her time arc colliers counted bright. Shakefp. 

I he little chimr.eyfwreper fkulks along, ’ 

And marks with footy dains the hccdlcfs throng. Gay’s Trio, 

. ;] cn tymg Ned the cbimneyfweeper of Savoy, and Tom 
thel ortugal dudman, put in their claims. Arb.Hif.ofJ hull 

2. olid proverbially fo, one of a mean and vile ieupiion 


C H 


T 
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Golden lads and girls, all mud. 


Shakefp. Cymbcline 


As cbimnexfwccpcrs, come to dud. _ of the face 

CHIN. n. f [cinnc, Sax. him. Germ.] The part o 

beneath the under lip. , -a 

But all the words i could get of her, was wry mg hcr ™J’ 

and thruding out her chin. ty ' 

With his amazonian chin lie drove . , 

The bridled lips before him. Shakefp. Cor, clonus . 

He rais’d his hardy head, which funk again. 

And, finking on his bol'om, knock d his chin. Dryd. tables. 

Chi'na. n. f [from China, the country where it is made. 

China ware; porcelain; a fpccies of veile s made in k-hina, 
dimly tranfparent, partaking of the qualities o, car •• 
glafs. Thev arc made by mingling two kinds of earth, of 
which one cafily vitrifies; the other refills a very drong heat 
when the vitrifiable earth is melted into glafs, they are com- 
pletely burnt. 

Spleen, vapours, or fhaall pox, above them all, 

And midrefs of herfelf, tho’ china fall. Pope s Ep,f n- 
After dipper, carry your plate and china together in the fame 
bafljet Swift’s Directions to the Butler. 

Chi'na-Orance. n.f. [from China and orange.] 'Ihc fweet 
orange; fuppofed originally of China. _ 

Not many years has the China-orange been propagated in 
Portugal and Spain. Mortimer s Art of Hujbandry. 

Chi'na-Root. n.f. [from China and root.] A medicinal root, 
brought originally from China. 

Chi'ncough. n.f. [perhaps more properly kinfeugh, from 
kincken, to pant, Dut. and tough.] A violent and couvulGve 
cough, to which children are fubjeft. 

I have obferved a chincough, complicated with an inter- 
mitting fever. floer on the Humours. 

CHINE, n.f [ efehine , Fr. fhiena, Ital. fptna, Lat. cein. Atm.] 

j. The part of the hack, in which the fpine or backbone is found. 
She drake him fuch a blow upon his chine, that fhe opened 
all his body. Sidney, b. i. 

He prefents her with the tufky head. 

And chine , with riling bridles roughly fpread. Dryd. Fables, 

2. A piece of the back of an animal. 

Cut out the burly boned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
deep. Shakcjp. Henry IV. p. 2. 

He had killed eight fat hogs for this feafon, and he bad dealt 
about his chines very liberally amongd his neighbours. Speclat. 

To Chine, v. a. [from the noun.] To cut into chines. 

He that in his line did chine the long rib’d Apcnnine. Dry. 

CHINK, n.f. [cinan, to gape. Sax.] A fmall aperture long- 
wife ; an opening or gap between the parts of any thing. 
Pyramus and Thifby did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Shakefp. Mtdfummer Night’s Dream. 
Plagues alfo have been railed by anointing the chinks of 
doors, and the like. Bacon’s Nat Hifl. N°. 9 16. 

Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they fo contrail the 
chink of their larfnx, as to prevent the admiflion of wet or 
dry indigeded Brown’s Vulgar Errors. 

In vain fhe fearch’d each cranny of the hbufe. 

Each gaping chink, impervious to a moufe. Swift. 

Other inventions, falfc and abfurd, that are like fo many 
chinks and holes to difeover the rottennefs of the whole f a- 
brick. South. 

1 o Chink, v. a . [derived by Skinner from the found.] To 
fhake fo as to make a found. 

He chinks his purfe, and takes his feat of date : 

With ready quills the dedicators wait. Pope’s Dimciad, l. ii. 

To Chink, v. „. To found by driking each other. 

Lord Strutt’s money fhincs as bright, and chinks as well, as 
’fquire South’s. ' Arbuthnot's HiJL f J. Bull. 

When not a guinea chink’d on Martin’s boards. 

And AtwilPs felf was drain’d of all his hoards. Swift. 

Chi'nky. adj. [from chink.] Full of holes; gaping; opening 
into narrow clefts. & 

But plaider thou the chiniy hives with clay. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 

Grimalkin, to domedick vermin fworn 
An everlafling foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chiniy gap. 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 

Sure ruin. “ Philips's Poems. 

CH1NTS. n.f. Cloath of cotton made in India, and printed 
with colours. r 

Let a charming chints, and Bniffcls lace. 

Wrap my cold limbs, and fhade my lifclefs face. Pope's Ep. 

Chiopfinf. n.f. [from chapin. Span.] A high fhoe, formeriv 
worn by ladies. ’ 

Your ladyfhip is nearer heaven than when I faw you lad 
by tlie altitude of a cbioppine Shakefp. Hamlet 

The woman was a giantefs, and yet walked always in 
ebtoppmes. . 

CHIP Cheap, Chipping, in the names of places, iJS/a 
market; from the Sax cyppan ccapan, to buy. Gibjon’s Cam. 


To Chip. v.a. [probably corrupted from chop.] Vo „ 
pi cccs . to diminifh, by cutting away a little 


fmall 

time. 


cut into 


at a 


To return to our datue in the block of marble, we fee it 
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fometimes only bcg.un to be chipped, fumetimcs rough hewn, 
jull fketched into an human figure. Addif. Special. 

i he critick iuik.es out all that is not juft • 

A nd ’tis cv’n lb the butler chips his cruft. * King's Cooley. 
Induftry 

I augfit him to dip the wood, and hew the ftene. Thomf. 
[from the verb.] 

i. A fniali piece taken oft by a cutting inftrument. 

Cucumbers do extremely a fleet mpifture, and over-drink 
thcmfelve , which chaff or chips forbideth. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
1 hat chip made the iron fwim, not by any natural power. 

Taylor's IV irthy Communicant. 
The ftraw was laid below ; 

Of chips and fere wood was the fecond row. Dryd. Fables. 

2 . A fmall piece, however made. 

'1 he nianganefc lies in the vein in lumps wrecked, in an ir- 
regular manner, among clay, coarfe fpar, and chips of flone. 

Woodward on Fofftls. 

Chipping, n. f. [from to dip.] A fragment cutoff". 

1 hey dung their land with the dippings of a fort of foft 
. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

I he c ipp’ngs and filings of thefe jewels, could they be pre- 
fer. ed, are of more value than the whole mafs of ordinary 
, aul hors. Felton on the Clafficks. 

Chi-< a Gi. icai.. adj. [chiragra, Lat.] Having the gout in 
the hand ; fubject to the gout in the hand. 

Ch-.ragrical perfons do fuller in the finger as well as in the reft, 
^ and lomet imes hrft of all. Brown's Vulgar Errors , b iv. c. 5. 
Chirographfh. 7 i. J. [ ydf- the hand, to write.] 

He that exerciles or profeffes the a£l or bufinefs of writing. 
Fhus pafleth it from tins office to the chirographcr s, to be 
^ engrofled . Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

Chirc GRAPHI3T. n.f. [See Ch I R o c r a ph i R. ] This word 
is ufed in the following pafiage, I think improperly, for one 
that tells fortunes, by examining the hand : the true word is 
cbirofophift, or chiromancer. 

i Let the phifiognomifts examine his features ; let the chiro- 
graphijls behold his palm ; but, above all, let us confult lor 
the calculation of his nativity. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
Chiro'graphy. n. J. [bee Chirogkapher.] The art of 
writing. 

Chiro'mancer. n f. [See Chiromancy.] One that fore- 
tells future events by infpefling the hand. 

The middle fort, who have not much to fpare, 

To chiromancers' cheaper art repair. 

Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more fair 

Dry den’s 'Juvenal,- fat. vi. 
Chi romancy. n. f. [jjiL, the hand, and a prophet ] 

The art of foretelling the events of life, by infpccting the 
hand. 

There is not much confiderable in that do&rine of chiro- 
mancy that fpots in the top of the nails, do fignify things 
paft ; in the middle, things prefent ; and at the bottom, events 
to come. Brown' s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 22. 

To CHIRP, v. n. [pcrliaps contracted from cheer up. The 
Dutch have circken . ] To make a cheerful noife ; as birds, 
when they call without finging, 


She chirping ran, he peeping flew away, 
’T ill hard by them both he and {he did ftay. 


Sidney. 


Came he right now to fing a raven’s note ; 

And tli inks he, that the chirping of a wren 

Can chafe away the firft conceived found. Shah. Hen. VI. 
No chirping lark the welkin {been invokes. Gay’s Pajl. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around. Thomfon’s Spring. 

To Chirp, v. a. [This feems apparently corrupted from 
cheer up.] To make cheerful. 

Let no fober bigot here think it a fin. 

To pufh on the chirping and moderate bottle. Johnf. Tav. Ac. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 

Chirp, [from the verb.] The voice of birds or infcfls. 
Winds over us whifper’d, flocks by us did bleat, 

And chirp went the grafbopper under our feet. Speflat. 

Chi'rper. n. f. [from chirp.] One that chirps ; one that is 
chearful. 

To Chirre. v. n. [ccopan. Sax] See Churme. 

To coo as a pigeon. Junius. 

CHIRU'RGEON. n.J. [^‘v'-V/ty. from the hand, and 
work.] One that cures ailments, not by internal me- 
dicines, but outward applications. It is now generally pro- 
nounced, and by many written, furgeon. 

When a man’s wounds ceafc to (mart, only becaufc he has 
loft his feeling, they are neverthelcls mortal, for his not feeing 
his need of a chirurgton. South’s Sersnons. 

Chiru'rgery. n.f [from dir urge on.] The art of curing by 
external applications. 

Gynecia having {kill in cbirurgery, an art in thofe days 
much eftccmed. Sidney , b. i. 

Nature could do nothing .in her cafe without the help of 
cbirurgery, in drying up the luxurious flefh, and making way 
to puil out the rotten boats. I Vi] email. 
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Chiru'rg cal l „ _ 

Chiru rgick. \ eJj ' Chirurceon. 

1. Having qualities ufcful in outward applications to hurt-- 

As to the dirurgicul or phyfical virtues of wax it i? 
reckoned a mean between hot and cold. AJortim. Husbardr, 

2. Relating to the manual part of healing. ' ' 

3. Maiiuai in general, confiding in operations of the hand 

fcarce found th ° U£h ^ aCCOrdin S t0 etymology, U now 

The chirttrgical or manual, doth refer to the making i n - 

^Lricrr ntS ’ and excrcilin ? particular experiments. // iffi ns 

Lnl btL. ij.y, [cifeau, Fr. of feiffum, Lat.] An inftrumtr.t 
with which wood or ilone is pared away. 

What fine chifel 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me, 

For I will kifs her. Shake]}. U inter's Tale. 

I here is fuch a fetming foftnefs in the limbs, a- if not a 
chifel had hewed them out of ilor.e, but a pencil had drawn 
and ftroaked them in oil. JVotion's Arditctlun. 

I mperfecl fhapes : in marble fuch arc feen. 

When the rude chifel does the man begin. Dryden. 

To Chi's fi.. v. a. [from the r.oun.J To cut with a chifel. 

CHIT, n.f [according to Dr. Hickes, from kind. Germ, child ; 
perhaps from chico, little. Span.] 

1. A child ; a baby. Generally ufed of young perfons in con- 
tempt. 

I hefe will appear fuch chits in flory, 

__ ’Twill turn all politicks to jell. " Anonymous. 

2 . I he {hoot of corn irom the end of the grain. A cant tcim 
with mahftcrs. 

Barley, couched four days, will begin to {hew the chit or 
fprit at the roct-cnd. Mortimer's Husbandry 

3. A freckle, [from chick-peafe.] In this fenfe it is feldom ufed. 

To Chit. v.n. [from the noun.] To fprout ; toihootatthe 

end of the grain. 

I have known barley chit in {even hours after it had been 
thrown forth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Chi'tchat. 11. f. [corrupted by reduplication from clat . ] 
Prattle ; idle prate ; idle talk. A word only uled in ludicrous 
converfation. 

I am a member of a female fociety, who call ourfelves the 
chitchat club. Sped at. N“. s fco. 

Chitterlings, n f. without Angular, [from Jchyteriingh, 
Dut. Mi 11 few ; from kuttcln , Germ. Skinner.] The guts; 
the bowels. Skinner. 

Chi'tty. adj. [from chit.] Childifh; like a baby. 

Ch:' v a 1. rous. adj. [from chivalry.] Relating to chivalry, 
or errant knighthood; knightly; warlike; adventurous; 
daring. A word now out of ufe. 

And noble - minds of yore allied were 

In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

CHI'VALRY. n.J [chevaleiic, Fr. knighthood, from chroal, a 
horfe ; as eques in Latin.] 

1. Knighthood; a military dignity. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, fomc degrees 
and orders of chivalry, which, neverthelcfs, arc conferred 
promifeuoufly upon foldiers and no foldiers. Bacon’s Effay, 30. 

2. The qualifications of a knight ; as valour ; dexterity in aims. 

Thou haft flain 

The flow’r of Europe for his chivalry. Shakefp. Hairy VI. 

I may fpeak it to my Ihame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shakcjp. Hen. IV. part i. 

3. The general fyftem of knighthood. 

Solemnly he fwore, 

7 'hat by the faith which knights to knighthood bore. 

And whate’er clfe to chivalry belongs. 

He would net ccafe ’till he reveng’d their wrongs. Dryd. Fab. 

4. An adventure ; an exploit 

They four doing acts more dangerous, 
becaufc they were but private chivalries. 

5. The body or order of knights. 

And by his light 

Did all the chivalry of England move 
7 'o do brave acts. Shakefp. Henry IV. part ii. 

In law. 

Servitium militare , of the French, chevalier-, a tenure of 
land by knights fcrvice. There is no land but is holdcn me- 
diately or immediately of the crown, by fome fervice or 
other; and therefore are all our freeholds, that are to us and 
our heirs, called feuda , fees, as proceeding from the benefit of 
the king As the king gave to the nobles large poficflions for 
this or that rent and fen ice, fo they parcelled out their lands, 
fo received for rents and ferviccs as they thought good : and 
thofe fervices are by Littleton divided into chivalry and focage. 
The one is martial and military ; the other, clowni/h and 
ruftick. Chivalry, therefore, is a tenure of fervice, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform fome noble or militaty office 
unto his lord, and is of two forts ; cither regal, that is, fuch 
as may hold only of the king; or fuch as may alfo hold of a 
common perfon as well as of the king. 7 hat which may 
hold only of the king is properly called fergeantry, and is again 
divided into grand or petit, /’. e. great or imall. Chivalry that 

may 


though lefs famous, 
Sidney , b. ii. 
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The green-fickncfs. 


to another, is many times in his choice. 

3. Care in choofmg ; curiofity of diftin< 

JuliusGefar did write a collection of _ f _ r 

his book is loft ; for 1 imagine they were colledfed with judg- 
ment and choice. e 

. t'l .f , , ... . nr., on s apophthegms. 

4- I he thing chofen ; the thing taken or approved, in preference 
to others. 

Your choice is not fo rich in birth as beauty : 

That you might well enjoy her. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

i ake to thee, from among the cherubim, 

T1 ty choice of flaming warriors. Milton's Par. Loft , b. xi. 

Now Mars, {he faid, let fame exalt her voice ; 

Nor let thy conquefts only be her choice. p r ; cr ^ 

5 of choke ^ °* a "^ thin £’ tl,at * s morc Properly the object 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, 

K;* bo,h more br “ fly yjrry s ' r 
4% SL migl “ y pri "“ !U,,h * * r ***& 

3 3 T-i, • • , , „ Gen. xxiu. 6. 

1 heir riders, the flow’r and choice 

Of many provinces, from bound to bound. A. lit. Par Rer 

eleaTon. ^ Pr ° P ° ftd at ^ “ ° b j edU of J ud g®ent aifd 

n-j ^ ^ ravcr choice of dauntlefs fpirits. 

Did never float upon the fweiling tide. ShakcA K 

’• f- T ° <4 t&ftE 

<**5 


propofed. 

Wifdo 

Choice r the common vo »cc. 

ad,, [doift, {• rench ] 

1. odedt ; of extraordinary value 

After h,vin 5 fa before rhe ting ^ of ^ ^ 


Denham. 
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It is a word not 


with feeds at the 


may hold of a common perfon, as well as of the king, is 
called feutagium Coved. 

7. It ought properly to he written chevahry. 
much ufed, but 111 old poems or romances. 

Cki'veh n.f. [cive, Fr. Skinner.] 

1. 7'he threads or filaments riling in flowers, 

end. . 

The mafeuline or prolifick feed contained in the chives, or 
apices of the {lamina. B J )' on the Creation. 

2. Afpeciesof fmall onion. Skinner. 

Chloro'sis. n.J'. [from x^'Se, green.] 

To Choak. bee Choke. 

CHOCOLATE n.f [ chocolate , Span.] 

1. 7'he nut of the cacao-tree. 

7 he tree hath a rofc flower, of a great number of petals, 
from whofe empalement arifes the pointal, being a tube cut 
into many parts, which becomes a fruit fhaped fomewhat like 
a cucumber, and deeply furrowed, in which are contained 
fevcral feeds, collected into an oblong heap, and flit down, 
fomewhat like almonds. It is a native of America, and is 
found in great plenty in fevcral places between the Tropicks, 
and grows wild. See Cocoa. Miller. 

2. The cake or mafs, made by grinding the kernel of the cacao- 
nut with other fubftances, to he diilblved in hot water. 

7 'he Spaniards were the firft who brought chocolate into 
ufe in Europe, to promote the confumption of their cacao- 
nuts, achiot, and other drug', which their Welt indies fur- 
nilh, and which enter the compofition of < ho. 0 'ate (.bombers. 

3. The liquor, made by a folution of chocolate in hot water. 

Chico ate is ccrtainlv much the belt of thefe three exotick 
liquors : its oil feems to be both rich, alimentary, and ano- 
dyne. Ar’.uihr.ot on Aliments. 

I11 fumes of burning chocolate {hall glow. 

And tremble at the fea that froths below ! Pope. 

Cho'colati -h. use. n.f. [ chocolate and hoife.] A houfe where 
company is entertained with chocolate. 

Ever fince that time, Lifander has been twice a day at the 
chocolate-houfe. Tatlcr, N°. 5 4. 

Chode. [the old preterite, from chide ] Sec Chide. 

And Jacob was wroth, and chode with Laban. Gen. xxxi. 

Choice, n.f. [choix, French.] 

1. The acl of choofmg; determination between different things 
propofed ; election. 

If you oblige me fuddenly to chufe. 

The choice is made ; for 1 muft both refufe. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Soft elocution doth thy ftylc renown. 

Gentle or {harp, according to thy choice. 

To laugh at follies, or to lafh at vice. Dryd. Perf fat. v. 

2. The power of chooling ; eledtion. 

Choice there is not, unlefs the thing which we take to be fo 
in our power, that wc might have relufed it. If fire confume 
the liable, it choofeth not fo to do, becaufc the nature thereof 
is fuch that it can do no other. Hooker, b.i.f. 7. 

7 'here’s no liberty like the freedom of having it at my own 
choice, whether I will live to the world, or to mvfelf. L’Ejlr. 

1 o talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradic- 
tion j for where there is force, there can be no choice. Where- 
as all moral goodnefs confifteth in the eledlive adt of the un- 
derftanding will. Grew's Cofmol. b. iii. 2. f. 23. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 

Locke. 

diftindlion. 

JuliusCxfar did write a collection of apophthegms : it is pity 
is book is loft ; for I imagine they were colledk-d with judg- 
ment and choice. Bacon's Apophthegms. 


fruits, told him the bell part of his entertainment was to 
cornc . Guardian , N°. 107. 


Swift. 


Thus in a fea of folly tofo’d. 

My choice// hours of life are loft. 

2. Chary; frugal; careful. Ufed of perfons. 

He that is choice of his time, will alio be choice of his com- 
pany, and choice of his actions. Taylor's Holy Liv. ng. 

Cho'/cfless. adj. [from choice.] Without the power of 
choofmg; without right of choice; not free. 

Neither the weight of the matter, of which the cylinder is 
made, nor the round voluble form of it, are any morc im- 
putable to that dead choice!eJ> creature, than the firil motion of 
it was fuppofed to he ; and, therefore, it cannot be a fit re- 
femblance to {hew the reconcilcablenefs of fate with choice. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Cho'icely. adv. [from choice.] 

1 . Curioufly ; with exact choice. 

A band of men, 

Collcdled choicely from each county fome. Shakefp. Hen. IV . 

2. Valuably ; excellently. 

Ir is certain it is choicely good. Walton s Angler. 

Choiceness. n.f. [from choice.] Nicety; particular value. 
Carry into the ihadc fuch auriculas, fecdlings or plants, a3 
arc for their choicenejs refer ved in pots. Evelyn's Kalcndar. 
CHOIR. n.J [chorus, Latin.] 

1. An aflcmbly or hand of fingers. 

They now affift the choir 

Of angels, who their for.gs admire. Waller. 

2 . 7 'he fingers in divine worfhip. 

The choir , 

\V T ith a!! the choicc-ft muiick of rhe kingdom. 

Together lung Te De .ni. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

3. 'I he part of the church where the choriflers or fingers are 
placed. 

The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
To a prepar’d place in the choir, fell off 
At diftance from her. Shakefp. Henry VIIL 

To CHOKE, v. a. [aceocan, Sax. from ceoca, the cheek or 
mouth. According to Minjhcw, from from whence, pro- 
bably, the Spanifli, ahogar. ] 

1. io (uffocatc; to kill by flopping the pafflige of refpiration. 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

1 11 choke myfelf. > hakejp. Cypibclinc . 

While you thunder’d, clouds of duft did choke 
Contending troops. Waller. 

2. To {top up ; to ohftrudt ; to block up a paflage. 

Men troop’d up to the king’s capacious court, 

Whofe portico’s were chok'd with the refort, l.haptn. Odyffey. 
7 hey are at a continual expencc to cleanfe the ports, and 
keep them from being choked up, by the help of fevcral en- 
S* nes _ Addij'on on Italy. 

While prayers and tears his deftin’d progre-fs flay. 

And crowds of mourners choke their fov’rcign’s way. Tickell. 

3. To hinder by obftru&ion. 

As two fpent fwimmers, that do cling together, 

And choke their art. Shakcjp. Macbeth. 

ohc cannot lofe her perfect pow’r to fee, 

Tho mills and clouds do choke her window-light. Davies. 
L feemeth the fire is fo choked , as not to he able to remove 
the none. Bacon's Nat. Hifl. N°. 361. 

You muft make the mould big enough to contain the whole 
fruit, when it is grown to the greateft J for elfe you will choke 
the fpreadmg of the fruit. Bacon's Nat. Hi ft. 

I he lire, which chok'd in aflies lay, 

A load too heavy for his foul to move. 

Was upward blown below, and brufli’d away by love Di ed 

4. To fupprefs. J J ' 

And yet we ventur’d ; for the gain propos’d 
Chok d the refpeci of likely peril fear’d. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Confefs thee freely of thy fin : 

I or to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception 
I hat 1 do groan withal. Shakefp. Othello. 

To overpower; to fupprefs. 

And that which fell among thorns arc they, which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and arc choked with cares, and 

Skn ‘ lnd plcafureS of this ,ife > a,l(1 bring no fruit to per- 

No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; M ‘ 

ut oats and darnel choke the riling corn. Dryden s Pnfl 
Choke. „ / [ft™ , hc vcrbi] 

part of an artichoke. A cant word. 

Choke-pear. n.f. [from choke and pear.] 

1. A rough, harfli, unpalatable pear. 

2 ' A "oVSr “ ntrcaft "> b - v wl,ich » put to nieocc. 

™ for S oi "S r ° '« “ to Mile or giving M,. 

A Cho'ker. ,1. f [from choke.] Glariffa. 

1 ’ ^ ne f b at chokes or fuffocates another. 

2. One that puts another to filencc. 

3 - Any thing that cannot be anfwered. 

Cho'ky. 
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Choky, adj. [from choke . ] That which has the power of 
fuftocation. 

Cholagogues. n. f. [ yf?b-, bile.] Medicines which have 
the power of purging bile or choler. 

CHOLER. n.J. [cholera, 1 ^at from x ,5u i.J 

1. The bile. 

Marcilius Ficimus incrcales thefe proportions, adding two 
more of pure choler. IVotton on Education. 

I here would be a main defect, if fuch a feeding animal, 
and fo iubjedt unto difeafes from bilious caufcs, fliould want a 
proper conveyance for choler. Brown s V ulgar Errours. 

2 . The humour, which, by its fupcr-abundance, is fuppofed to 
produce irafcibilitv. 

It engenders choler, planteth anger ; 

And better 'twerc that both of us did faff. 

Since, of ourfelvcs, ourfclves arc cholerick, 

Than feed it with fuch over-roafted flefh. Sh. Tam. of Shrew. 

3. Anger ; rage. 

Put him to choler flraight : lie hath been ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Oft contradiction. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

He, methinks, is no great fcholar. 

Who can mi flake defirc for choler. Prior. 1 

Cho'lericK. adj. [cholerines, Latin.] 

1. Abounding with choler. 

Our two great poets being fo different in their tempers, the 
one cholerick and fanguinc, the other phlcgmatick and mc- 
lancholick. Dryden’s Fables , Pref. 

2 . Angry ; irafciblc : of perfons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honell plain-dealing fellow', 
cholerick, bold, and of a very unconftant temper. Arb. f. Bull. 

3. Angry ; offenfivc : of words or actions. 

There came in cholerick haftc towards me about (even or 
eight knights. Sidney , b ii. 

Becanus threatneth all that read him, ufmg his confident, 
or rather cholerick fpecch. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the l For Id. 

ChoTf. RICK NE ss. n. f. [from cholerick.] Anger; irafeibility ; 
peevifhnefs. 

To CHOOSE, v. a. I chofe, I have chofen or chofc. [choiftr, 

Fr. ceoj-an. Sax. kiefen. Germ.] 

1. To take by way of preference of fevcral things offered ; not 
to reject. 

Did I choofe him out of all the tribes of Ifrael to be my 
pricfL 1 Sam. ii. 28. 

I may neither choofe whom I w'ould, nor refufe whom I 
diflike. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

If he fliould offer to choofe, and chooje the right cafkct, you 
Ihould refufe to perform your father’s will, if you fliould re- 
fufe to accept him. Shakefp. Merchant of l enice. 

2. To take; not to refufe. 

Let us choofe to us judgment ; let us know among ourfclves 
what is good. Job, xxxiv. 4. 

The will has ftill fo much freedom left as to enable it to 
choofe any zSt in its kind good ; as alfo to refufe any a <51 in its 
kind evil. ‘ South’s Sermons. 

3. To felcft; to pick out of a number. 

Choofe you a man for you, and let him come down to me. 

r Sa. xvii. 8. 

How much lefs fliall I anfwcr him, and choofe out my words 
to reafon with him ? _ Job, ix. 14- 

4. To elect for eternal happinefs ; to predeftinate to life. A 
term of theologians. 

To Choose, v. n. To have the power of choice between dif- 
ferent things. It is generally joined with a negative, and 
fignifies muff neceflarily be. . 

3 Without the influence of the Deity fupporting things, their 
utter annihilation could not choofe but follow. Hooker, b. v. 

Knaves abroad. 

Who having by their own importunate fuit. 

Convinced or fupplied them, they cannot choofe 
But they muff blab. Shakefp. Otlui/o. 

When a favourite fliall be raifed upon the foundation of 
merit, then can he not chofe but profper. Bacon s Adv. toVid . 
Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her hafte, flic could not choofe but flay. Dry den. 

Thole who arc perfuaded that they lhall continue for ever, 
cannot choofe but afpire after a happinefs commenfura.eto their 
duration. t. otjon. 

Cho'os f. k . n. f. (from choofe . ] He that has the power or office 
of ch 00 ling ; elector. 

Come all into this nut, quoth flie ; 

Come elofely in, be rial d by me ; 

E ach one may here a choofer be. 

For room you need not wrcfflc. Drayton s A ymph-.d.^ 

In all things to deal with other men, as if I might be my 
own choofer. Hammond’s Pra£l. Catechfm. 

This generality is not fufScient to make a good c oop., 
without a more particular contraction of his judgment. U ott 
To CHOP. v. a [happen, Dut. couper, French.] 

I. To cut with a quick blow. 

What fliall we do. if we perceive 
Lord Haftings will not yield to our complot*. : 


C H O 

-Chop off his head, man. 


.... , . t , Shakefp. Rich, in 

vv 1 thin thcle three days his head is to be chopt olf. Shakeip 
And where the cleaver chops the heifer’s Ipoil, JF ' 

'I’hy breathing noftri 1 hold . Cay’s Trivia. 

2. To devour eagerly, with up. 

\ ou are for making a h*fty meal, and for chopping up your 
entertainment, like an hungry clown. Dryd. S;an. Pryar. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his breakfafl 
which the fox prefently chopp'd up. L'Eflrangc’s Fables. 

3- I o mince ; to cut into fmall pieces. 

They break their bones, and chop them in pieces, as for 
the pot. Mic. iii. -j. 

Some grannaries arc made with clay, mixed with hair 
chopped draw, mulch, and fuch like. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Bv dividing of them into chapters and verfes, they arc fo 
chopped and minced, and ftand fo broken and divided, that 
the common people take the verfes ufually for different 
aphorifms. Locke's Preface to St. Paul's EpijlUs. 

4. To break into chinks. 

I remember the cow’s dugs, that her pretty chopt hands bad 
milked. Shakef As you like it. 

To Chop. v. n. 

To do any thing with a quick and unexpected motion, like 
that of a blow: as we fay, the wind chops about, that is 
changes fuddenly. 

If the body reprrculTing be near, and yet not fo near as to 
make a concurrent echoe, it choppcth with you upon the 
’Tudden. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. N°. 248. 

Out of greedinefs to get both, lie chops at the lhadow, and 
lofes the fubftancc. L’Ejlrange, lab. 6. 

2- To light or happen upon a thing fuddenly, with upon. 

To Chop. v. a. [ccapan, Sax. koopen, Dut. tobu..] 

1. To purchafc generally by way of tiuck; to give 011c thing 
for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not to hold, 
but to fell again grindeth upon the feller and the buyer. Bacon. 

2. I o put one thing in the place of another. 

Sets up communities and fenfes, 

To chop and change intelligences. Iludib. p iii. cant. 3. 

Affirm thcTrigons chopp’d and chang’d. 

The watry with the fiery rang’d. 7 ludib. p. ii cant. 3. 

We go on chopping and changing our friends, as well as our 
horfes. L’E/lrange. 

3. To bandy; to altercate; to return one thing or word for 
another. 

Let not the council at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind 
himfclf into the handling of the caufc a-new, after the judge 
hath declared his fentence. Bacon, EJfay 57. 

You’ll never leave off your chopping of logick, ’till your 
fkin is turned over your ears for prating. L’Ejlrange’ s Fables. 

Chop, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A piece chopped off. See Chip. 

Sir William Capel compounded for fixteen hundred pounds, 
yet Empfon would have cut another chop out of him, if the 
king had not died. Bacons Henry VII. 

2. A fmall piece of meat, commonly of mutton. 

Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be fops. 

That can’t regale themfelves with mutton chops. King’s Cooi. 

3. A crack, or cleft. 

An infufion in water will make wood to fwell; as wc fee 
in the filling of the chops of bowls, by laying them in water. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. So. 

Chop-house, n. f [chop and houfe.) A mean houfe of enter- 
tainment, where provifion ready drefled is fold. 

I lofl my place at the chop-houfe, where every man eats in 
publick a mefs of broth, or chop of meat, in filence. Special. 

CHO'P IN. n.f [French.] 

1. AFrcnch liquid meafurc, containing nearly a pint of Winchcftcr. 

2 . A term ufed in Scotland for a quart, of wine mcafure. 

Cho'pping. participial, adj. [ In this fenfe, of uncertain 

etymology.] An epithet frequently applied to infants, by way 
of ludicrous commendation : imagined by Skinner to fignil) 
lujly, from cay. Sax. by others to mean a child that would 
bring money at a market. Perhaps a greedy, hungry child, 
likely to live. 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild, 

Would own the fair and chopping child. Fenton. 

Chopping-block, n.f. [chop -and block.] A log of wood, on 
which any thing is laid to be cut in pieces. 

1 he {trait fmooth elms arc good for axel-trees, boar s, 
dropping- blocks. Mortimers 

Chopping-knife, n.f. [chop and knife.] A knife with w 1 
cooks mince their meat. 

Here comes Dametas, with a fword by his fide, a lorriir 
bill on his neck, and a chopping knife under lus girJc. Sidney. 

Cho'ppy. adj. [from chop.] lull of holes, clefts, or crac 
You feem to underftand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying , 

Upon her fkinny lips. 1 1 

Chops n.f. without a Angular, [corrupted probably from 

Chaps, which fec.J 

1. The mouth of a beaft. g 0 
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s„ ton as my ,i„, tag* to walk, youts mg* 


too, for company. , 

2 The mouth of a man, ufed in contempt. 

He ne’er Ihook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
’Till he unfeam’d him from the nape to th chops. 


Milton. 
Atnhu rjl. 


Shakef. 

The mouth of any thing in familiar language ; as of a rue , 

" of a fmith's vice. 

Cho'ral. adj. [from chorus, Lat.J _ 

1. Belonging to or compoffng a choir or concert. 

Choral fymphonies. 

2. Singing in a choir. 

‘And choral feraphs fung the fecond 1 day. 

CHORD. n. /. [chorda, Lat. When it fignifies a rope or ftnng 
in general, it is written cord : when its primitive figmhcation 
is preserved, the h is retained.] 

1 The firing of a mufical inftrument. 

Who mov’d 

Their flops and chords, was feen ; his volant touch 

Inflina thro’ all proportions, low and high. 

Fled, and purfu’d tranfverfe the refonant fugue. Ah it. r. L. 

i. In geometry a right line, which joins the two ends of any 

arch of a circle. _ . . . „ . 

To Chord, v. a. [from the noun.] To furmfh with ftnngs 

or chords ; to firing. 

What paflion cannot mufick raife and quell l 

When Jubal flruck the chorded fhcll. 

His lifl’ning brethren flood around. Dryden. 

Choroe'e. n.J. [from chorda, Lat.] A contraction of the 
froenum. 

Cho'rion. n.f to contain.] I he outward membrane 

that enwraps the foetus. 

Cho'rister. n.f [from chorus.] 

1. A finger in cathedrals ; ufually a finger of the lower order; 
a fmging boy. 

2. A finger in’a concert. This fenfe is, for the mofl part, con- 
fined to poetry. 

And let the roaring organs loudly play 

The praifes of the Lord in lively notes; 

The whiles, with hollow throats, 

The choriflers the joyous anthem fing. Spcnfer’s Epithal. 

The new-born phoenix takes his way ; 

Of airy choriflers a numerous train 

Attend his progrefs. Dryden. 

The mufical voices and accents of the aerial choriflers. Ray. 

Choro'crapher. n.f [from a region, and yeedpu, to 
defcribc.] IJc that deferibes particular regions or countries. 

Chorogra'phical. adj. [See Chorogr apiif.r.] Dcfcrip- 
tive o^particular regions or countries ; laying down the boun- 
daries of countries. 

I have added a chorographicbl defeription of this terreflrial 
paradife. Raleigh’s Hijl. of the IVorld. 

Chorogra'phically. adv. [from chorogr aphical.] In a cho- 
rographical manner; according to the rule of chorography ; 
in a manner deferiptive of particular regions. 

Choro'grahhy. ;/./ [See Chorographer.] The art or 
practice of delcribing particular, regions, or laying down the 
limits and boundaries of particular provinces. It is lefs in 
its object than geography, and greater than topography. 

Cho'rus. n.f [chorus, Latin.] 

1. A number of fingers; a concert. 

The Grecian tragedy was at firfl nothing but a chorus of 
fingers ; afterwards one a< 5 tor was introduced. Dryden. 

Never did a more full and unfpotted chorus of human crea- 
tures join together in a hymn of devotion. Addif Guardian. 

In praife fo juft let every voice be join’d, 

And fill the gen’ial chorus of mankind ! Pope's F.Jf. Crit. 

2 . rhe perfons who arc fuppofed to behold what pafles in the 
acts of a tragedy^ and fing their fentiments between the a<5ts. 

For fupply. 

Admit me chorus to this hiftory. Shakefp. Henry V. Pro!. 
1 :ie fong between the acts of a tragedy. 
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is 


perhaps 


fortuitous and cant vvoidi 


kofen, to prattle. It 
without etymology.] 

1. To cheat ; to trick ; to impofe upon. 

Freedom and zeal have chous’d you o cr and o cr ; 

Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryd. Pr. to Alb. 

From London they came, filly people to chofc, 

Their tends and their faces unknown. Swift. 

2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

When geefe and pullen are feduc’d. 

And fows of fucking pigs are chous’d. Hud. part \\. cant. ^ 

A Chouse. n.J. [from die verb.* This word is derived bf 
Henjhaw from kiaus, or chums, a meffenger of the 1 uikilh 
court ; who, fays he, is little better than a fool.] 

A bubble; a tool ; a man fit to be cheated. 

A fottifh choufe. 

Who, when a thief has robb’d his houfe, 

Applies himfelf to cunning men. FJudib. part iii. cant. 3. 
A trick or Iham 


1. 


froward 
Philips. 
Unguent ; or undlion : 


[the preter tenfe, from To chooje.] 

^ ( )ur fovereign here above the reft might ftand, 

A.nd here be chofe again to rule the tend. Dryden 

Cho sen, [the participle pnffive, from To choofe] * 

If king Lewis vouchfafc to furnifh us 
VV itb lame few bands of ehojen foldicrs, 

1 11 undertake to land them on our coaft. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Chough «•/ [cco. Sax. cboucas, Fr.] A bird which frequents 
the rocks by the tea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. Hanmer. 

in bit ds, kites and kcflrels have a rcfemblance with hawk' 
crows with ravens, daws and choughs. Bacon’s Nat. Hi/l. 
- o crows the like impartial grace affords. 

Choc, ‘ r* ^ daWS ’ 3nd fuch re P ublick birds. Dryden. 
crop of s bircf COmrn ° nly pronounccd and wr ’ lttc n jowl.] The 

and ) fotc UU r' Cr L ° P ’ adhcrin S unt0 ‘be lower fide of the bill. 
To ( ’ dl - fccm!m g by the throat, is a bag or fachel. Br Vul Fr 

bv IS- IT ThC °’ is -d. doubt^ 

to wheedle ; and fr om thc 


To Cho'wter. v. n. To grumble or mutter like a 
child. 

Chrism, n.f. [xg'&*. anointment.] 
it is only applied to facred ceremonies. 

One a< 5 t never to be repeated, is not the thing thatChrift s 
eternal priefthood, denoted efpecially by his uttetion or cbiifnt , 
refers to. Hammond’s Pratt. Catech. 

Chri'som. n.f. [See Chrism.] A child that dies within a 
month after its birth. So called from the chrifom-cloath, a 
doath anointed with holy unguent, which the children - an- 
ciently wore till they were chriftened. 

When thc convulfions were but few, the number of chrifoms 
and infants was greater. Graunft Bills of Mortality. 

ToChri'sten. adj. [chj-iprnian, fax.] 

1 . To baptize ; to initiate into chriftianity by water. 

2. To name ; to denominate. 

Where luch evils as thefe reign, chriflen the thing what you 
will, it can be no better than a mock millenium Barnet. 

Christendom n.f. [from Cbrifi and dom ] I he co! ec- 
tivc body of chriftianity ; the regions of which the inhabitan s 
profefs the chriftian religion. 

What hath been done, the parts of C’riflendom mofl af- 
fli<5led can befl teftify. Hooker, b. iv. f. 14. 

An older and a better foldier, none 

That Chriflendom gives out. Sha ’efp. 

His computation is univerfally received over all Chrijlen- 
dom. Holder on 7 inie. 

Christening, n.f. [from the verb.] The ceremony of the 
firfl initiation into chriftianity. 

The queen was with great folemnity crowned at Wefl- 
minfter, about two years after the marriage; like an old 
chrijlening, that had fiaid long for godfathers. Bacon’s H. VII. 

We {ball infert thc caufcs, why the account of chriflenings 
hath l>een ncglc< 5 led more than that of burials. Grounds />. M. 

The day of the chrijlening being come, the houfe was filled 
with goflips. 

Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Seri Her us. 

CHRI'STIAN. n.f. [Cbriflianus, Lat.] A profdlor 0/ the re- 
ligion of Chrifl. . 

We chrijlians have certainly the beft and the holieft, the 
wifeft and moll reafonable religion in the world TiUctjon. 

Chri'stian. adj. Profefling the religion of Chrifl. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull-cy’d fool, 

To {hake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 

To chrijlian intcrceflors. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Chrjstian-name. n.f. The name given at the font, diftincl 
from the Gentilitious name, or l’urname. 

Chri'stianism. n.f. [chrijlianifmus, Lat ] 

1. The chriftian religion. 

2. 1 he nations profeftins chriftianitv. 

Christianity, n.f. [chreticnti, French.] 

chriftians. 

God doth will that couples, which are married, both infi- 
dels, if either party be converted unto ebrifiianity, this fhould 
not make feparation. Hooker, -b. 2. /.' 5, 

Every one, who lives in the habitual pradlice of any volun- 

__ fcuy fin, cuts himlelf oft from chriftianity. Add f. on Ch. Rel. 

I o Christianize, v.a. [from chrjiian.] To make chriftian ; 
^ to convert to chriftianity'. 

The principles of platonick philofophv, as it is now elnif- 

_ Dryden’ s Juv. Dedicat. 

Christianly. adv. [from chrijlian.] Like a chriftian ; as be- 
comes one who profdlcs thc holy religion of Chrifl 

Christmas, n.f. [from Chrifl and mafs.] The day on which 
the nativity of our bleflcd Saviour is celebrated, b, thc parti- 
cular fervice of the church. 

A ChristmAs-box. n.f. [from chrijlmas and box. ] A box in 
which little prefents are colledled at Chrillmns. 

When time comes round, a Chrijlmas-box thev bear, 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. Gay’s Trivia. 

Christmas-flower. n.f. See Hellebore. 

Christ’s-thorn. n.f [So called, as Skinner fancies, becaufo 
the thorns have fomc likenefs to a crofs.] 

It hath long fl:arp fpincs : the flower has five leaves, in form 
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of a rod-: out of the flower-cup, which is divided into fevcral 
legments, riles the poimal, which becomes a fruit, fhaped like 
a bonnet, having a fhcll almoll globular, which is divided 
into three cells, in each of which is contained a roundifh 
feed. Tins is by many perfons fuppofed to be the plant from 
winch our Saviour s crown of thorns was compofed. Miller 

Chroma'tick. adj. colour.] 

1. Relating to colour. 

I am now come to the third part of painting, which is called 
the chromatid-, or colouring. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

2. Relating to a certain fpecies of antient mufic, now unknown. 

7 It was obferved he never touched his lyre in fuch a truly 

chromatid and enharmonick manner, as upon that occafion. 

„ , Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Seriblerus. 

GHRo'nICAL. J ,. re , 

Chro'nick. 1 ad P t from t,me J 

A chronical diflemper is of length; as dropftes, Afthma’s, 
and the like. Quincy. 

Of difeafes fome are chronical , and of long duration ; as 
quartane agues, feurvy, £sV. wherein we defer the cure unto 
more advantageous feafons. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

I he lady’s ufe of all thefe excellencies is to divert the old 
man, when he is out of the pangs of a chronical diflemper. 

OIRO'NICLE. n f. [ chronique , Fr. from xyiJL, time.] ^ 

1 . A regifter or account of events in order of time. 

No more yet of this ; 

For ’tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfafl. Shah/p. Ttmpejl. 

2. A hiflory. Jr rj 

You lean too confidently on thofe Irifh chronicles , which 
are moll fabulous and forged. Spenfer on Ireland. 

If from the field I {hould return once more, 

I and my lword will earn my chronicle. Shat. Ant. and Cleop. 

I m traduc’d by tongues, which neither knows 
My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shaie/p. Henry VIII. 

I give up to hiflorians the generals and heroes which crowd 
their annals, together with thofe which you are to produce 
for the Britifh chronicle. Dryden. 

T o Chro'nicle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To record in chronicle, or hiflory. 

This to rehearfe, fhould rather be to chronicle times than 
to fearch into reformation of abufes in that realm. Spenf. Irel. 

2. To regifter; to record. 

For now the devil, that told me I did well. 

Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. Shaie/p. Rich. III. 

Love is your mafter ; for he mafters you : 

And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 

Methinks, fhould not be chronicled for wife. Shaie/p. 

I fhall be the jefl of the town ; nay, in two days I expedl to 
be chronicled in ditty, and fung in woful ballad. Cong. Old Bat. 

Chho'nicler. n. /. [from chronicle.] 

1 . A writer of chronicles ; a recorder of events in order of time. 

Here gathering chroniclers , and by them Hand 
Giddy fantaftick poets of each land. Donne. 

2 . A hiftorian; one that keeps up the memory of things paft. 

I do herein rely upon thefe bards, or Irifh chroniclers. Spen/. 
This cuftom was held by the druids and bards of our an- 
tient Britons, and of latter times by the Irifh chroniders , 
called rimers. Raleigh's Hijl. o/ the World. 

Chro'nocram. n. /. [xfl*®-, time, and y^cOpw, to write.] An 
infeription including the date of any adlion. 

Of this kind the following is an example : 

Gloria laufque Deo, CxCLovVM in faecTla funt. 

A chronogrammatical verfc, which includes not only this 
year i66c, but numerical letters enough to reach above a 
thoufand years further, until the year 2867. HowcPs Parley. 

Chronogramma'tical. adj. [from chronogram ] Belonging 
to a chronogram. Sec the laft example. 

Chronogra'mmatist. n. /. [from chronogram ] A writer of 
chronograms. 

There are foreign univerfities, where, as you praife a man 
in England for being an excellent philofopher or poet, it is an 
ordinary character to be a great chronogratnmatijl. Addi/on. 

ChronoToger. n. /. [xs«»®-> time, and dodtrine ] He 
that ftudies or explains the fcience of computing paft time, or 
of ranging paft events according to their proper years. 

Chrono/ogers differ among themfelves about mofl great 
cpocha’s. Holder on Time. 

Chronolo'gical. adj. [from chronology.'] Relating to the 
doctrine of time. 

Thus much touching the chronological account of fome times 
and things paft, without confining myfelf to the exadtnefs of 
years. Hale’s Origin 0/ Mankind. 

Chronologically. adv. [from chronological.] In a chrono- 
logical manner ; according to the laws or rules of chronology ; 
according to the exadl feries of time. 

Chrono'logist. n /. [See ChronologeR.] One thatftudies 
or explains time; one that ranges paft events according to the 
order of time; a chronologer. 

According to thefe chronologi/ls , the prophecy of the Rabin 
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Chronology. n.f. time, and do/lrirfeV'Th' 

fcience of computing and adjufting the periods of time I „ 

mft reV °i Utl r" ° f thC r r and m °° n 5 and of com Puting time 
paft, and referring each event to the proper year. H 6 aBe 

And the mealure of the year not being fo perfeilly known 

to the ancients, rendered it very difficult for them to tranfZ 

a true chronology to fucceed.ng ages. Holder on Time 

W here I allude to the cufloms of the Greeks, I believe I 

may be juftified by the AriSeH chronology, though a p oe i 

not obliged to the rules that confine an hiftorian. /y; ‘ 

A Chronometer, n /. [ x? 6 &. and <«V r ,.] An inflrument for 
the exact menfuration of time. 

According to obfervation made with a pendulum ebronom,. 
ter, a bullet, at its firft dilcharge, flies five hundred and ten 
yards in five half feconds. Derham’s Phyjico-I heoLg, 

hr v salis. n. / [from gold, becaufe of the ^olden 

colour in the nymphae of fome infers.] 

A term ufed by fome naturalifts for aurelia, or the firft ap- 
parent change of the maggot of any fpecies of infefts. Chamb 

Chry solite. n. / [xftio® , gold, and >4$©-, a ftone.] 

A precious ftone of a dufky green, with a caft of yellow. 

Woodward’s Moth. FJji. 

Such another world. 

Of one intire and perfc<£t chry/ollte, 

I’d not have fold her for. Shaie/p Othello. 

If metal, part fecmM gold, part filver clear : 

If ftone, carbuncle mod, or cbryj'olite. Milt. Par. loft , b. iii. 

Chr vso / pr asus. n.f. gold, and praftnus^ green J A 
precious ftone of a yellow colour, approaching to green. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chry/opra/us. Rev. xxi. 2o. 

CHUB. n./. [from cop, a great head, Skinner.] A river fifh. 
The chevin. 

The chub is in prime from Midmay to Candlemas, but heft 
in winter. He is full of fmall bones : he eats watcrifh ; not 
firm, but limp and taftelefs : neverthelefs, he may be fo dreffed 
as to make him very good meat. Walton s Angles'. 

Chu'bbed. adj. [from 1 hub ] Big-headed like a chub. 

7 o CHUCK, v. n. [A word probably formed in imitation of 
the found that it exprefles ; or perhaps corrupted from chick.] 
To make a noife like a hen, when fhe calls her chickens. 

To Chuck, v. a. 

1 . To call as a hen calls her young. 

Then crowing, clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed call. 

To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden’s Fabler. 

2. To give a gentle blow under die chin, fo as to make the 
mouth ftrike together. 

Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a fmilc, and 
cr y, ay, the boy takes after his mother’s relations. Cong. 0 . B. 

Chuck. n. / [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a hen. 

He made the chuck four or five times, that people ufe to 
make to chickens when they call them. Temple. 

2. A word of endearment, corrupted from chicken orchick. 

Come, your promife. What promi k, chuck? Sh. Othello. 

3. A fudden fmall noife. 

Chuck-farthing, n /. [chuck and f "artbing .] A play, at 
which the money falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. 

He loft his money at chuck-farthing, fhufflc-cap, and all- 
fours. Arbut knot’s Hiflory 0/ John Bull. 

ToChu'ckle. v.n. [fchaecken, Due.] To laugh vehemently; 
to laugh convullively. 

What tale fhall I to my old father tell ? 

’Twill make him chuckle thou’rt bellow’d fo well. Dryd. 

She to intrigues was e’en hard hearted ; 

She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted. Prior. 

ToChu'ckle. v. a. [from chuck.] 

1. T« call as a hen. 

I am not far from the women’s apartment, I am fure; and 
if thefe birds arc within diilance, here’s that will chuckle ’em 
together. Dryden’ s Don Selafian. 

2. To cocker; to fondle. 

Your confeftor, that parcel of holy guts and garbidge; he 
mull chuckle you, and moan you. Dryden’s Spam ft) Fryar. 

Chu'et. n. / [probably from To chew.] An old w rd, as it 
feems, for forced meat. 

As for chuets, which are likewife minced meat, inftead of 
butter and fat, it were good to moiilen them partly with 
cream, or almond or piftacho milk. Bacon’s A 'at. Hift. N°. 54 - 

CHUFF. n./. [A word of uncertain derivation ; perhaps cor- 
rupted from chub, or derived from tw/, Wellh, a flock.] A 
coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? No, y e M 
chuffs, l would your ftore were here. Shake/. Henry I * • 

A left generous chuff than this in the fable, would have 
hugged his bags to the laft. L EJlrange. 

Chu'ffily. adv. [from chuff.] Surlily; ftomachfully. 

John anfwered chuffsly. C.ariJJa . 

Chu'ffiness. n.f. [from c huffy] Clowniftincft ; furlinefs. 

, J 1 " Chu'ffy. 
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Chu'ffy. adj. [from chuff.] Blunt; lurly; fat. 
Chum. «■/ [ chom -> Armorick, to live together.] 


A chamber 

feflow; a term ufed in the univerfities. « . • 

‘ A thick heavy piece of wood, left than a block. 


Chump n.f 
When one 
chump of wood; 


is battered to lhi vers, they can quickly, of a 
accommodate themfelves with another. 

Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 


— * - -,ho. 

The church being a fupernatural foeietp. doth differ from 
natural focieties in this ; that the perfons unto whom wc aflo- 
ciate ourfelves in the one, are men, fimply confidered as men , 
but they to whom wc be joined in the other, arc God, angels, 
and holy men. Hooker, b. 1. A 45 * 

2. The body of chriftians adhering to one particular opinion, 
or form of worfhip. 

The church is a religious aflembly, or the large fair building 
where they meet; and fometimes the fame word means a 
fynod of bifhops, or of prefbyters; and in fome places it is 
the pope and a general council. Watts’s Logic k. 

3. The place which chriftians confecrate to the worfhip of 

God. , t 1 

That churches were confecrated unto none but the Uord 

only, the very general name chiefly doth fufficiently fhew . 
church doth fignify no other thing than the Lord’s houfe. Hook. 

Tho’ you unty the winds, and let them fight 

Againft the churches. Shake/p. Macbeth. 

4. It is ufed frequently in conjuniftion with other words ; as 
church-member, the member of a church ; church-power , 
fpiritual or ecclefiaftical authority. 

*To Church, v. a. [from the noun.] To perform with any 
one the office of returning thanks in the church, after any 
fignal deliverance, as from the danger of childbirth. 

Church-ale. n./. [from church and ale ] A wake, or fcafl, 
commemoratory of the dedication of the church. 

For the church-ale , two young men of the parifti are yearly 
chofen to be wardens, who make collc&ion among the pa- 
rifhioners of what provifion it pleafeth them to beftow. Carew. 

Church-Attire. n.f The habit in which men officiate at 
divine fervice. 

Thefe and fuch like were their difeourfes, touching that 
church-attire , which with us for the mofl part is ufed in pub- 
lick prayer. Hooker, b. v. / 29. 

Church-authority, n. /. Ecclefiaftical power; fpiritual 
jurifdidlion. 

In this point of church-authority , I have fifted all the little 
feraps alleged. Atterbury. 

Church-burial, n.f. Burial according to the rites of the 
church. 

The bifhop has the care of feeing that all chriftians, after 
their deaths, be not denied church-burial , according to the 
ufage and cuftom of the place. Ayliffe’s Paergon. 

Church-founder, n.f. He that builds or endows a church. 

Whether emperors or bifliops in thofe days were church- 
founders, the folemn dedication of churches they thought not 
to be a work in itfelf either vain or f 'perftitious. Hooker. 

Churchman, n.f. [church and man.] 

1. An eccicfiaftic; a clergyman; one that minifters in facred 

tilings. 

il any thing be offered to you touching the church and 
churchmen , or church-government, rely not only upon your- 
hdf- Bacon’s Advice to Villers. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a church 
into order, that had been fo long neglected, and that was fo 
ill filled by many weak and more wilful churchmen. Clarend. 

Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 

Thefe marks of church and churchmen he defign’d. 

And living taught, and dying left behind. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 

Church-wardens n.f. [Sec Warden.] Are officers yearly 

chofen, by the confent of the miniftcr and parifhioncrs, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of each place, to look to the church, 
church-yard, and fuch things as belong to both ; and to ob- 
lerve the behaviour of the parifhioners, for fuch faults as ap- 
pertain to the jurifdidlion orcenfure of the ecclefiaftical court. 

I hey are a kind of corporation, enabled bylaw to fue for any 
thing belonging to their chmch, or poor of their parifh. Cowel. 

1 here fhould likewife church-wardens, of the graved men 
1,1 the P arilh » bc appointed, as they be here in England. Spenf. 

_ _ Our church-wardens 

read on the filver, and give us the farthings. Ga- 

in wdfich^Ae I ” (' V* f° Und ad i oinin g to the church! 
*n wmch the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 

I am almoft afraid to ftand alone 


care. 
co n- 


. ? ,n the churchyard, yet I will adventure. Shakelh, 

mmeXe' cnr ’ lhC} ' - Ury much ’ thc carth will c- 

No nlf P y time than other earth will. Bacon. 

- « pace fo (acred from fuch fops is barr’d ; 

CHURL. » y 1 ^ tban Paul ’ s [hurchyard. Pope. 

v, • T , I iceojii, i>ax. carl, in German, is drone ruftii-G 
o-‘.ng always obferved to be ftrong bodied.] & ^ 


1. Aruftick; a countryman ; a labourer; . , 

One of the bafer fort, which they call churls, being re- 
proved for his oath, anfwered confidently; that his lord com- 
manded him. Spenfer’ s State of Ire, and. 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

All the pow’r this charm doth owe. Shat. Midf Night’s Dr. 

From this light caufe th’ infernal maid prepares 

Thc country churls to mifehief, hate, and wars. Dryd. Ain. 

2. A rude; furly, ill-bred man. 

A churrs courtcfy rarely comes, but cither for gam o t 
falfhood. SUntfi b. 11. 

3. A mifer; a niggard ; a felfifh or greedy wretch. 

Poifon, I fee, hath been his timelcfs end ! 

0 churl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 

1 o help me after. Shaie/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

Chu'rlish. adj. [from churl] . 

1. Rude; brutal; harfh ; auflere; four; mercileft; unkind; 
uncivil. 

A fea of melting pearl, which fome call tears, 

Thofe at her father's churlijh feet fhe tender’d. Shakefp. 

The interruption of their churlijh drums 

Cuts oft’ more circumftance: they are at hand 

To parly, or to fight. Shakefp. King John. 

A lion in love with a lafs, defired her father’s confent. 1 he 
anfwer was churlijh fenough, He’d never marry his daughter to 
a brute. L’ EJlrange’ s Fables. 

He the purfuit of churlijh beafts, 

Preferr’d to fleeping on her breatts. Waller, 

2 . Selfifh ; avaritious. 

The man was churlijh and evil in his doings. 1 Sa. xxv. 3; 

This fullen churlijh thief. 

Had all his mind plac’d upon Mully’s beef. King's M. of M. 

3. [Of things.] Unpliant; crofs-grained; unmanageable; harfh; 
not yielding. 

If there be emiffion of fpirit, the body of the metal will be 
hard and churli/h. Bacon's Nat. Hift. N*. 326. 

The Cornifli men were become, like metal often fired and 
quenched, churlijh, and that would fooner break than bow. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

In the hundreds of EfTex they have a very churli/h blue 
day. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

4. Intra&able ; vexatious; 

Will you again unknit 

This churlijh knot of all abhorred war. Shakefp. Henry W. 

Spain found the war fo churlijh and longfome, as they found 
they fhould confume themfelves in an endlels war. Bacon. 

Spreads a path clear as the day, 

Where no churlijh rub fays nay. Crajhawi 

Chu'rlisfily. adv. [from churlijh.] Rudely; brutally. 

To the oak, now regnant, the olive did chur/ijhly put over 
the fon for a reward of the fervice of his fire. Howcl's Voc. For. 

Chu'rlishness. n.f. [from churlijh ; cyplij-cnejye, Saxon. J 
Brutality ; ruggednefs of manner. 

Better is thc churlijhnefs of a irian than a courteous woman. 

Ecclus. xlii. 14; 

In the churlijhnefs of fortune, a poor honcfl man fuffers in 
this world. L' EJlrange. 

Chur me. n.f. [more properly chirm, from the Saxon cypme, 
a clamour or noife ; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle.] A con- 
fufed found ; a noife. 

He was conveyed to the Tower with thc cbterme of a 
thoufand taunts and reproaches. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

A CHURN, n f. [properly chcrn, from kern, Dut. cepene. Sax.] 
The veflel in which the butter is, by long and violent agita- 
tion, coagulated and feparated from the ferous parts of° the 
milk. 


2. 


To agitate or fhake any thing by a violent motion. 
Perchance he fpoke not ; but 
Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on. 

Cried Oh. Shakefp. 

Fioth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found. 

And part he churns, and part befoains the ground. Dry ’en. 
Churn d in his teeth, the foamy venom rofe. Ad. Ow. Met. 
. , inechanifm of nature, in converting our aliment, con- 

iilts m mixing with it animal juices, and, in the action of the 
folid parts, churning them together. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
I o make butter by agitating the milk. 

The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. Prov. xxx. 33. 
You may try the force of imagination, upon flayinu- tl e 
coming of butter after the churning. Bacon's NatMIift. 

Churrworm. n.f. [from cyppan. Sax.] An infeft that tun s 
about nimbly ; called alfo a fancricket. Skinner. Philips. 

To Chuse. See To Choose. t 

Chyla'ceous. adj. [from chyle.] 
filling of chyle. 

When the fpirits of the chyle have half fermented the chy- 

mion ’ “ ^ 316 ° f drink ’ not ri P en ’ ;d by fermen- 

CHYT F „ r r i -ri_ , . . . flayer on the Humours. 

bv ililpft' 'r' J l w bite juice formed in the ftomach 

by digefhon of the aliment, and afterwards changed into 


Belonging to chyle; con- 


blood. 


This 
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This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts, 

The leven’d mafs to milky chyle converts. Blaekm. Creation. 
The chyle itfelf cannot pafs through the fmalleft veflels. 

Arhuthnot on Aliments. 
Chyi.ifa'ction. n. f. [from chyle.] The act or proccfs of 
making chyle in the body. 

Drinking exedfively during the time of chylifafiion, flops 
perfpiration. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Ch ylifa'ctive. adj. [from chylus and facto, to make, Lat.] 
Having the power of making chyle. 

Chy lopoe'tick. adj. [x o> -®-' and «*««.] Having the power, 
or the office, of forming chyle. 

According to the force of the chylopoetick organs, more or 
lefs chyle may be extracted from the fame food. Arhuthnot. 
Chy'lous. adj. [from chyle.] Confifting of chyle; partaking 
of chyle. 

Milk is the chylous part of an animal, already prepared. Arh. 

Cm mic a l. l a jj, [chymicus, Latin.] 

Chy'mick. S 
i. Made by chymiftry. 

I’m tir'd with waiting for this chymick gold. 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden. 
The medicines are ranged in boxes, according to their 
diftinct natures, whether chymical or Galenical preparations. 

Watts's Improvement of Mind , p. i. c. 17. 
z. Relating to chymiftry. 

Methinks already, from this chymick flame, 

I fee a city of more precious mold. Dr yd. Ann. Mirab. 

With chyme art exalts the min’ral pow’rs. 

And draw's the aromatick fouls of flow’ rs. Pope's IVindf. For. 
Cmy'mically. adv. [from chymical.] In a chymical manner. 
CHY'MIST. n.f [See Chy'mistry.] A profeffor of chy- 
miftry ; a philofopher by fire. 

The ftarving chymjjl , in his golden views 
Supremely blcft. Pope's EJ/ay on Man, Epijl. ii. 

Chy'mistry. n.f. [derived by fome from yyp&i juice? or x tu ) 
to melt ; by others from an oriental word, kema, black. Ac- 
cording to the etymology, it is written with y or r.J 

An art whereby fenftble bodies contained in veflels, or 
capable of being contained therein, are fo changed, by means 
of certain inftruments, and principally fire, that their fevcral 
powers and virtues are thereby difeovered, with a view to 
philofophy, or medicine. Bocrhaave. 

Operations of chymijlry fall fhort of vital force : no chymift 
can make milk or blood of grafs. Arhuthnot on Aliment . 

Ciba'rious. adj. [cibarius, Lat. from cihus, food.] Relating to 
food ; ulcful for food ; edible. 

Ci'eol. n.f [ ciboule , Fr.] A fmall fort of onion ufed in fal- 
lads. See Onion. This w'ord is common in the Scotch 
dialed ; but the / is not pronounced. 

Ciboules , or fcallions, arc a kind of degenerate onions. Mort. 

1 . The fear remaining after a wound. 

One captain Spurio with his cicatrice, an emblem of war, 
here on his finifter cheek. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

2. A mark ; an impreflure : fo ufed by Shakefpeare lefs properly. 

Lean but upon a rufli 

The cicatrice and capable imprefliire ... .... 

Thy palm fome moment keeps. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Cicatr’isant. n.f. [from cicatrice.] An application that in- 
duces a cicatrice. ... , .. . 

Cicatrisive. adj. [from cicatrice.] Having the qualities pro- 
per to induce a cicatrice. 

Cicatrization, n.f. [from cicatrice.] 

1. The aft of* healing the wound. . . . , 

A vein burfted, or corroded in the lungs, is looked upon to 
be for the molt part incurable, becaufe of the continual mo- 
tion and coughing of the lungs, tearing the gap wider, and 
hindering the conglutination and cicatrisation ot the- vein. 

0 Harvey on Conjumptions. 

2. Thcftateof being healed, or fkinned over. 

To Ci'catrize. v. a. [from cicatrix .] 

J. To apply fuch medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as heal^and 
fkin them over. 

2. To heal and induce the fkin over a fore. 

We incarncd, and in a few days cicatrized it with a fenooth 
. . Ip Ae/nan on lunioiti s. 

Ci'ceiy n f A fort of herb. See S weet Cicely. 
Cichora'ceous. adj. [from AUriua,, Lat.] Havmg .h« qun- 

“"Siu^S’^tifully mracua.o the fait forum ; aa all add 
diureticks, and cite tcllaccous aad 

To Cl'CURATE. (tiers. Lat ] To tame; to Icdatm 
from wildncfs ; to make tame and tradlable. 

Alter carnal convention po.fons may yet retain fome por 
tion of their natures; yet are fo retract*!, etc, rated, and 
fubdued, as not to make good their deflructive ma igmt.es. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. 7. c. iV. 
Cicura'tion. n.f [from circulate ] 1 he act ui taming or 

reclaiming from wildncfs. 
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This holds not only in domcftick and manfuctc birds- f„ c 
then it might be the dicct of cicuration or inftitution; but ; n 
the wild. Bay on the Creation 

Cl'DER. n.f. [ cidre , Fr. fidra, Ital. ftccra , Lat. 

1. All kind of ltrong liquors, except wine. This fenfe is now 
wholly obfolcte. 

2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits prefled. 

We had alfo drink, wholfome and good wine of the 
grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of that country ; a won- 
derful plcafing and refreftung drink. Bacon's New Atlant. 

3. The juice of apples exprdled and fermented. 

To the utmoft bounds of this 
Wide univerfe Silurian cider born. 

Shall pleafe all tall es, and triumph o’er the vine. Philips, 
Ci'derist. n.f. [from cider.] A maker of cider. 

When the ciderijls have taken care for the bed fruit, and 
ordered them after the bell manner they could, yet hath their 
cider generally proved pale, lliarp, and ill tailed. Mortimer. 
Ci'derkin. n.f. [from cider.] 

A low word ufed for the liquor made of the murk or grofs 
matter of apples, after the cider is prefled out, and a conve- 
nient quantity of boiled w'ater added to it ; the whole infufmg 
for about forty- eight hours. Philips's World of Words. 

Ciderkin is made for common drinking, and fupplies the 
place of fmall beer. Mortimer. 

Cieling. n.f. Sec Ceiling. 

CIERGE. n.f. [French.] A candle carried in proceflions. 
Ci'liary. adj. [cilium, Lat.] Belonging to the eyelids. 

The ciliary procefles, or rather the ligaments, obferved in 
the infide of the fclerotick tunicles of the eye, do ferve inftead 
of a mufcle, by the contraction, to alter the figure of the 
eye. Ray on Creation. 

Cili'cious. adj. [from cilicium, hair- doth, Lat.] Made of hair. 
A garment of camel’s hair ; that is, made of fome texture 
of that hair, a coarfe garment, a cilicious or fackcloth habit, 
fuitable to the aufterity of his life. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ci'ma. See Cymatium. 

Cima'r. SeeSiMAR. 

Cime'liarch. n.f [from xii^Lia^x*?.] The chief keeper of 
plate, veftments, and things of value belonging to a church ; 
a church-wardcn. Did. 

Ci'meter. n.f. [cimitarra. Span, and Portug. from chimcteir, 
Turkilh. Blut can's Portuguefe Ditliomry.] A fort of Iword 
ufed by the lurks; fhort; heavy; and recurvated, or bent 
backward. This word is fometimes crroneoully lpelt - /c.7/;;V<ir, 
and feymeter ; as in the following examples. 

By this feimitar. 

That flew the fophy and a Pcrfian prince, 

That w'on three fields of fultan Solyman. Shah. Mer. of Yen. 

Our armours now may ruff, our idle feymiters 
Hang by our Tides for ornament, not ufc. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 
Ci'ncture. n.f. [cinflura, Latin.] 

1. Something worn round the body. 

Now^happy he, whofe cloak and cinflure 
Hold out this tempeft. Shakefp. King John. 

Columbus found th’ American, fo girt 
With feather’d ciniture, naked elfe, and w'ild. Milt. P a. Lojl. 
He binds the facred cinclure round his breaft. P ope's Otlyjf. 

2. An inclofure. 

The court and prifon being w ithin the cinflure of one wall. 

Bacons Henry VII. 

3. [In architecture.] A ring or lift at the top and bottom of the 
{haft of a column; feparating the fhaft at one end from the 
bafe, at the other from the capital. It is fuppofed to be in 
imitation of the girths or fcrrils anciently ufed, to ftrengthen 
and preferve the primitive wood-columns. . Chambers. 

CINDER, n.f. [ceindre, Fr. from cinerts, Latin.] 

1. A mafs ignited and quenched, without being reduced to afhes. 

1 fliould make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders burn up modefty, 

Did but I fpeak thy deeds. Shakefp. Othello. 

There is in fmiths cinders, by fome adhefion of iron, fome- 
times to be found a magnetical operation. Brown's Vul. trr. 
So (now on .iTtna does unmclted lie, 

Whofe rolling flames and fcatter’d cinders fly. IV am. 

2. A hot coal that has ceafcd to flame. 

If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a cinder drops, .. 

To ftinking fmokc it turns the flame. owsp. 

Cinder-wench. }».f [cinder and woman.] 
Cinder-woman. J whole trade is to rake 111 heaps 0 

for cinders. . , 

’Tis under fo much nafty rubbilh laid. 

To find it out’s the cinder-woman's trade. EJ/ay on • 

She had above five hundred l'uits of jLp 

w ent abroad like a cinder-wench. Arhuth. Hij . of J 
In the black form of cinder-wench ftc came. 

When love, the hour, the place had bamfli d 
CINE R A' TION. n. f. [from cineres, Lat. The rcduct 
any thing by fire to allies. A term ot chymiltry. 

ClNERI TICl’S* 
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CiNfiP.i'rious. adj. [clnericitts, Lat.] Having the forrri or ftnte 
of afhes. 

The nerves arife from the glands of the cineritious part of 
the brain, and are terminated in all the parts of the body. 

Cheyne's Philofphical Principles. 
Cine'rulent. adj. [from cineres , Lat.] Full of afhes Diet. 
Ui'ngle. n.f [from cingulum, Lat.] A girth for a horfe. Dill. 
Cinnabar, n.f. [ cinnabaris , Latin. J Cinnabar is native or 
factitious : the factitious cinnabar is called vermilion. 

Cinnabar is the orc out of which quickfilver is drawn, and 
confifts partly of a mercurial, and partly of a fulphureo- 
ochreous matter. Woodward's Meth. Fofft. 

The particles of mercury uniting with the particles of ful- 
phur, coiripolc cinnabar. Newt. Opt. 

Cinnabar of Antimony, is made of mercury, fulphur, and 
crude antimony. 

Cinnamon, n.f. [cinnammum, Lat] The fragrant bark 
of a low tree in the ifland of Ceylon, poflefltd by the Dutch, 
in the Eaic Indies. Its leaves rcfcmble thofe of the olive, 
both as to fubftance and colour. The fruit refembles an 
acorn or olive, and has neither the fmell nor tafte of the 
bark. When boiled in water, it yields an oil, which, as it 
cools and hardens, becomes as firm and white as tallow ; the 
fmell ot which is agreeable in candles. The trees are chiefly 
propagated by a fort of pigeons wdiich feed on the fruit, and, 
carrying it to their young, drop it where it takes root. Cin- 
namon is chiefly ufed in medicine as an aftringent. The 
cinnamon of the ancients w'as different from ours. Chambers. 
Lee Araby extol her happy coaft. 

Her cinnamon and fvveet amomum boaft. Dryden' s Fables. 

Cinnamon Water is made by diftillingthc bark, firft infufed in 
barley water, in fpirit of wine or white wine. Chambers. 
CINJ/yh. n.f. [I- r.J A Five. It is ufed in games alone; but is 
often compounded with other words. 

Cinque- foil. n.f. [cinque feu: He, Fr.] A kind of five leaved 
clover. 

Cinque-pace, n.f [cinque pas, Fr.] A kind of grave dance. 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting is a Scotch jig, a mca- 
fure, and a cinque pace. The firft fuit is hot and hafty, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantnftical ; the wedding, mannerly and 
mode.;, as a meafure, full of ftatc and gravity; and "then 
comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque 
pace falter and falter, ’till he finks into his grave. Shake ft 

Cinque-ports, n.f [cinque ports, Fr.] ' r 

Thofe havens that lie towards France, and therefore have 

roh 1 th ° ught b y°. urk .mgs to be fuch as ought moft vigilantly 
to be obferved agamft mvafion. In which refpeef, the places 
where they arc have a fpecial governour or keeper, called by 
Jus office Ixsrd Warden of the cinque ports ; and divers privi- 
leges granted to them, as a particular jurifdiiftion, their war- 
den having the authority of an admiral among them, and 
fending out writs in his own name. The cinque ports are 
Dover, Sandwich, Rye Haftings, Winchclfea, Runmev, and 
Tithe , fome of which, as the number exceeds five," mwft 
■ ether be added to the firft inftitution by feme later m .„ 
accounted as appendants to fome of the reft. " "coivel 

r r . , . , „ '1 hey, that bear 

The cloth of ftate above her, arc four barons 

Having fit. 

a 1 • ° n bcr left breaft 

r ^rST e ft med ' ,ike the cr *mfon drops 
1 th bottom 0/ a cowflin. e, / r . .. 

Cion n.f [>„, or// fl „, F rench .] ^ 

1 w° Ut ’ a fhoot from a plant 

throne, 

3 - T * C , n '- 00t en grafted or Inferred on a fhS^’* ^ ^ 

CI'PHER. n.f. r ebifre Fr l^!sT ra ! N\° 42 i. 

an orient;.! Vor.: / ’ * a f ra ' Iow L -'U. from 

chamacr, by which fome „ amt „ is no!cJ . 

" !m " 0,hi " s 
r V ; Vre the vcr Y Cipher of a funflion 

A- b a™*. 
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Deep on the new-fhorn vagrant's heaving fide, 

To ft amp the inafter’s cipher, ready ftand. Tbomf Summer. 

4. A character in general. 

In fuccceding times this Wifdom began to be written in 
ciphers and characters, and letters bearing the form of crea- 
tures. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

5. A fccrct or occult manner of writing, or the key to it. 

T'liis book, as long liv’d as the elements. 

In cipher writ, or new made idioms. Donne. 

He was plcafed to command me to ftav at London, to fend 
and receive all his letters; and I was furnifhed with mine 
fevcral ciphers, in order to it. Denham's Dedication. 

Fo Ci'pher. v. n. [from the noun.] 

To practice arithmetick. 

7 ou have been bred to bufinels ; you can cipher : I wonder 
you never ufed your pen and ink. Arhuth. Hi/l. cf J. Bull. 

I o Cipher, v a. To write in occult characters. 

He frequented fermons, and penned notes : his notes he 
ciphered with G reek characters. Hayward on Edward VI. 
1 o Ci'rc 1 nate. v a. [circino, Lat.] To make a circle; to 
compafs round, or turn round. Bailey. 

Circina'tion. n.f. [circinatio, Lat.] An orbicular motion; 

a turning round ; a mcafuring with the compafle . Bailey. 
CIRCLE, n.f [cir cuius, Latin.] 

1. A line continued ’till it ends where it begun, having all its 
parts cquidiftant from a common center. 

Any thing, that moves rouhd about in a circle , in !e r s time 
than our ideas are wont to fuccced one another in our minds, 
is not perceived to move ; but feems to be a perfect intirc circle 
of that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle in mo- 
tion. ;• ’ 

J~S. KC. 

Then a deeper ftill. 

In circle following circle, gathers round 

To clofe the face of things. Thomfons Summer. 

2. I he fpace included in a circular line. 

3. A round body ; an orb. 

It is he that fitteth upon the circle of the earth. If. xi. 27. 

4. Compafs; inclofure. J 

A great magiciah, 

Obicured in the circle of the foreft. Shakcf As you like it. 

5. An aliembJy furrounding the principal perfon. 

. 1 o have a box where eunuchs fing. 

And, foremoft in the circle, eye a king. Pope's Her Et> i 
o. A company ; an aflembly. 

I will call over to him the whole circle of beauties that arc 
d.fpofed among the boxes. Addifon's Guardian, N u . 10. 
Ever iince that time, Lifander vifits in every circle. Tatlcr. 

7 " A "y ren ^ s e o Jin g ^ it begins, and perpetually repeated. 

I here be divers fruit-trees in the hot countries, which have 
Molloms andyouHg fruit^ a.Kl young fruit and ripe fruit, al- 
molt all the year, luccccd mg one another ; but this circle of 
ripening cannot be but in fucculcnt plants, and hot countries. 

. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. r8i 

Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain, 

And the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryd. Virr. Geer 

■ " S Kluflvc fo !™ of argument, in which the fof cooing 

propofiuon ,s proved by the following, and the following pro ? 
pofition infcircd from the foregoing. ® 

That heavy bodies defeend by°gravity ; an d again that 
gravity is a quality whereby an heavy body defeends, is an in ! 

rt Thatf ' C \\ Ciy a " d teachcth nothing. Glanv. Scepf c 20 
1 hat faflacy called a circle , is v/hen one of the premiffcs i n 

1- “ ,l ” Firor “ 1 ’ “ d ,r« 

9- Circumlocution ; indited form of words. 

. . , Has he given the lye 

Jn r/rw:or oblique, or femicircle, 

Or duca parallel ? You muft challenge him Flct 9 r f” 
c. Circles of the German Empire. Such provinces anc/^ ' 

z'r, ^ ^ 

ToCi'rcle. v.a. [from the ncvin.l 
1: I o move round any thing. 

I he Icrds that were appointed to circle the hill r 
-lny, before pbneed themfelver i„ p] accs C o n «„ie ’ p 0 "" 

Awher Cynthia her new joLne,’ ^ 

And other planets circle other furw • , 

2. To indole ; to furround! Dum < L 

tt 1 w hat ftern ungentle hands 

Have lopp d and hew’d, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thofe fweet ornament 

Endows kings have fought to flee D : n q, , 


vlnre heavy chain, than rhofe of hopSlif, In” 871 ’™'’! . 
.V-frlff.’ ? ‘ hro ’ jo|ou P c„,wJ, Pmr - 

3- »C«ci v iy^riJt^LtSet p ‘ y ‘ «** 

'' e term thofe things drv which b 

Anns and"thVm‘n- nU1 '! , d goId : and o’er the throne" - "' and which, to enjoy a within 

vo’ fr 

' r.Crtm.1.,^* Tomovccireulatly; tocndwfc^"' 


luinics pafs ano P* for red f ums> fo 

An mtertexture oMetters engraved ufuallv Sm " 0,!s ‘ 

>n in golden ni/w. »*. t _ 0n c. 
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The will fraught bowl 
Cirtles inceftant ; whilft the humble cell 
With quavering laugh, and rural jells, rcfounds. Philips. 

Now the circl »g years difclofe 
The day predefin’d to reward his woes. Pole's Odyjf. 

Cj'rcleu. ad . [from circle.] Having the form of a circle ; round. 

1 h’ inconftant moon. 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shakefp. R. ana'J. 
Cl'RCLET. n.f. [from circle ] A circle; an orb. 

Then take repaft, ’till Hefperus display d t 

His gold-.n circlet in the wellein fhadc. _ Pcpe s OdyJJ. 

CIRCLING. participial adj. [from To circle.] Having the fonn 
of a circle ; circular ; round. 

Round he furveys, ahd well might, where he flood 
So high above the circling canopy 

Of night’s extended (hade. Milton's Paraafc Lojl, b. m. 
CIRCUIT n.f. [circuit. Ft. circuits, Latin.] 
j . The acl of mov ing round any thing. 

'T he circuits, in former times, went but round about the 
pale ; as the circuit of the cynofura about the pole. Davies. 

There arc four moons alfo perpetually rolling round the 
planet Jupiter, and carried along with him in his periodical 
circuit round the fun. Watts' s Improvement . 

2. The fpacc inclofcd in a circle. 

He led me up 

A woody mountain, whofc high top was plain 
A circuit wide inclos’d. Miltons Paradifc Loft, b. mu. 
q. Space ; extent ; meafured by travelling round. _ . 

He attributed unto it fmallnefs, in rcfpccl of circuit. 

Hooker , b. v. f. sq. 

The lake of Bolfcna is reckoned one and twenty miles in 
circuit. , motion Italy, 

i. A ring ; a diadem ; that by which any thing is incirclcd. 

And this fell tempeft ihall not ceafc to rage, 

Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this maJ-brain’d flaw. Shakejp. lien. V 1 . 
The vifitations of the judges for holding aflifes. 

0. The tract of country vifited by the judges. 

7. Circuit of Action. In law, is a longer courfe of procccd- 
1 i n ,r to recover the thing fued for than is needful. Lowel. 
To Ci rcuit, v.n. [from the noun.] To move circularly. 
Pining with equinoftial heat, unlefs 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 

Quick circuiting. ^ , Fh ‘ ! f' 

Circuite'er. » J. [from circuit.] One that travels a circuit 
Like your fellow circuiteer the fun : you travel the round of 
the earth, and behold all the iniquities under the heavens. Pope. 
Circui'tion. n.f. [t ircuitio, Lat.] 

1. The aft of going round any thing. 

2. Compafs ; maze of argument ; comprchcnlion. _ 

To apprehend by what degrees they lean to things in ihov , 

though not indeed repugnant one to another, rcquireth more 
fharpnefs of wit, more intricate c, reunions of ^ourfe. an 
depth of judgment, than common ability doth yield. Hooke . 
Circular, adj [circular'll, Latin.] 
j. Round, like a circle; circumfcribeu by a circle*. 

The frame thereof feem’d partly circular , 

And part triangular. , Fairy Sjueen, b. .1. 

He firft inclos’d fo, lilts a level pound ; ^ 

The form was circular. ■> , . 

Nero’s port, compofed of huge moles running round t, 
in 7 kind P cf ci, ,. J figure. . Mdljin’c lUmrh m llal,. 

2. Succefftvc in order ; always returning. 

Prom whence th’ innumerable race of thing > 

By circular fucceflive order fpnngs. Rofcommon. 

7 Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. , wd to 

3 Had Virgil been a circular poet, and dofely adhemd to 
hi 'lor v how could the Romans have had Dido . 

A CiS t A« 1“ -T. A letter directed to fcverol pofem. wh. 
' have the fame interclt in foroe common affair i us in t cco 

eS°tt" lfS bU, Sneh ltr.it lines its are divided from the 

^S^iTthe arch 

arch of a great 


i 


diviuon^ m , . . r , r,n Ar 

tangents, and fecants on the plain fcalc and fecTi • 
6. Circular Sailing, IS that performed on the arcl 


Circularity. * [■ [from circular .] A circular form. 

Th? heavens h»c no divetfrtg or 
city of parts, ^ 

Ci rcularly, adj . [from circular .] 

1. In form of a circle. . #■ e _j j-ctrions, in- 

-,hc internal form of -tconfito oUc.cr* ^ „ f 

volving one another ukc orbs at) > h r £ un iet. 

the fevcral elements cafl circularly abo 
•> With a circular motion. , , . , , » ... 

Trade, which, like blood, fhou’d flow. 

Stopp’d in their channels, found its freedom oft- Qf 

P very body moved circularly about any cc. , * 

endeavour mtecede. from that center of ... — .*Q. 

To CiRculAT e. r. ». [from arculus ] I o in uv 
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to run round ; to return to the place whence it departed in a 
conllant courfe. 

If our lives motions theirs muft imitate, 

Our knowledge, like our blood, muft circulate. Denham. 
Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of the uni- 
verfe circulates without any interv al or repofe. L’Ejbangc. 

In the civil wars, the money fpent on both fides was cir- 
culated at home ; no publick debts contracted. Swift. 

To CiRculate. v. a. To put about. 

Circulation, n.f. [from circulate . ] 

1 . Motion in a circle ; a courfe in which the motion tends to 
the point from which it began. 

What more obvious, one would think, than the circulation 
of the blood, unknown ’till the laft age ? Burnet s Theory. 

As much blood pnfletii through the lungs as through all the 
reft of the body: the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture extremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A feries in which the fame order is always observed, and 
things always return to the fame ftatc. 

As for the fins of peace, thou haft brought upon us the 
miferies of war ; fo for the fins ot war, thou feeft lit to 
deny us the blclTing of peace, and to keep us in a circulation 
of miseries. . Huerta. 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits this continual 
circulation of human things. Swift on Modern Education. 

7. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apoftlc faith of the Jews, that they crucified the 
Lord of glory ; and when the ion ot man, being on earth, 
affirmeth that the fon of man was in heaven at the fame 
inftant, there is in thefe two fpeeches that mutual circulation 
before mentioned. Hooka, b- v -J- 53 - 

Circulatory, n.f. [from circulate.] A chynncal vcflel, , in 
which that which rifes from the vcflel on the fire, is collected 
and cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls down again. 
CiRculatory. adj. [from circulate .] Circulatory Letters are 
the fame with Circular Letters. 

Circuma'mbiency. n.f. [from circumambient.] I he act ot 

Ice receiveth its figure according unto the Surface whereof 
it concrctcth, or the circtonambiency which conformcth it. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 11. c. I. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT, adj. [circum and ambit, Latin] bur- 
rounding; cncompaffing ; inclofing. , tr. 

The circumambient coldnefs towards the fides of the v elW, 
like the fecond region, cooling and condenfmg ■ ■■ ■ 

To Circumambulate, v.n. [from circum and cn.bulo, Lat.J 

To walk round about. _ . ‘ 

To CIRCUMCI'SE. u. [circumado, Latin.] 

prepuce or forefkin, according to the aw given to the J ■ 
r '1 hev came to Cram aft the children. Lull 1.59. 

alarmed a, .he indallry of the whrp » 

ftrengthen their routed r a„y by a 

Circumc’i'sios. »./ (from atom i/a] The rite ot afl of 

cutting off the forefkin. . , 

They left a race behind 

Like to themfelvcs, diftinguifhablc fcarce 
From Gentiles, but by arcumafon^m. MiU.P r. • 
To CIRCUMDU'CT. v. a. [circumduco, Lat.J i o con 

Vt A& °J fodStutc may be cancelled and araamlfd by the 
wilUnd diiaion of .be edge > or alfo by the eonto of *= 
patties litigant, before the judge has Fono»e^ari gnen 

Circumdu'ction. n.f. [from circumduc.. J 

*• N T;“Sn C m?fbf°ebeumd»a=d, though the defendant 
Ihoul^not'appcar , id foe defendant muH J«M. 
curnduchon requires. J * 

CIRCU'MPERENCE. n.f. [circumfercntia, Latin.] 

?Th“p“lh“,.h? line rnduding ondfurroundmg any fomg. 

1 Extend thus far thy bounds. 

This be thy juft circumference, O world ! Hiltons ar ^ ^ • 
Bccaufe tlihero is the center of the main 
lines from the circumference tend to um . - ( 0 f a c ir- 

A coal of fire, moved nimbly m ^ c ""™{"f Tcko{ fi re . 
clc, makes the whole circumference app . Newton's Optids. 


2: The fpace inclofcd in a circle. 

v So was his will 

Pronounc’d among die gods, and by an 

That fhook heav’n’s whole cnrcumfercnce , centum o. 

He firft inclos’d for lifts a level ground. 

The whole circumference a mile around. Diyden 

3. The external part of an orbicular body. of t he 

The bubble, being looked on by . c { rc urrf - 
clouds refledled from it, feeme ri c the colour at its 

r«r. If the clouds were viewed through n,^he^ 

circumference would be blue. . „ r bicular. 

4. An orb; a circle; any dung circular or orbicular. 

4 His 
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His pond’ rout Ihield, large and round, 

Behind him Pm. UJ>- 

Tc - -• t*™ *• T ° indudC “ 

" »■ “f’"“ y /- ih e. *t 

d, fiances. / breumfero, Lat. to carry about.] 

CiRCUMFERE xToft L r \ r meafurino’ angles, C0I1- 

An inftrument ufed in furveyrng, ^ . . s an j a com - 

filling of a brafs circle, an md « ■. JJjg Qhamhm . 

pafs, and mounted on a ftaff, wit! An acccnt ufcd t o 

C, ^rJfo?promneSofof fyllablcs, including or partiei- 
patiiig the acu “^ d J a J C c icc ; n a middle tune, and there- 

CIRCUMFLUENT, adj. [circumfluent, Lat.] Flowing round 

any thing. _ . . 

I rule the Paphian race, 

Whofc bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace, 

A duteous people, and induftrious lflc. f m ‘ 

CiRCu’MEtuOvs .adj. [eircumfuus, Lat.] Environing with 

WatCrS ’ He the world 

Built on circumfluous waters calm, m wide . , 

Cry ftallinc ocean. Milton's Paradfe Lojl, b.v n. 1.2 q. 
Laertes’ fon girt with circumfluous tides. Pope s UdyJJ. 
CjrcumforaReous. adj. [circumforantus, Lat.] Wandering 
from houfc to houle. As a circumforaneous fidlcr ; one that 

plays at doors. _ . „ , 

To CIRCUMFU'SE. v. a. [ circumfufus , Lat.] To pour round ; 

to fpread every way. . . , r 

Men fee better, when their eyes are againfl the fun, or 
candle, if they put their hand before their eye. The glaring 
fun, or candle, weakens the eye ; whereas the light f l ffjf m ~ 
f fed, is enough for the perception. _ Bacon s Hat. Hiflory. 
His army, circumfufd on cither wing. ^ Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Earth, with her nether ocean, arcumfus'd 
Their pleafant dwclling-houfe. Miltons Paradifc Lojl. 

This nymph the god Cephifus had abusd. 

With all his winding waters circumfu'd. Addif Ov. Met. 
CiRCUMFu'sile. adj. [circum and fufllis, Lat.J , That which 
may be poured or fpread round any thing. 

Artift divine, whofc fkilful hands intold 
The victim's horn with brcumfuflle gold. Pope's Odyff. 
Circumfu'sion. n f. [from breunfufe.] The adl of fpread- 
ing round ; the ftate of being poured round. 

To CIRCU'MGYRATE. v. a. [circum and gyrus, Lat ] To 
roll round. 

All the glands of the body be congeries of various 
forts of vcflels, curled, circumgyrated , and complicated to- 
gether. Ray on Creation. 

Circumgyration, n.f. [from circumgyrate .] The acl of 
running round. 

The fun turns round his own axis in twenty-five days, 
which arifes from his firft being put into fuch a circumgyration. 

Cheyne's Phitofophical Prin. 
Circumjacent, adj. [circumjacent, Lat.] Lying round any 
thing; bordering on every fide. 

Circumince'ssion. n.f. [from circum and incedo, Lat.] 

A term ufed by the fchool-divines to exprefs the exiftence 
of three divine perfons in one another, in die myftery of the 
trinity. Chambers. 

Circumi'tion. n.f. [from circumeo, circumitum , Latin.] 
The aft of going round. DUt. 

Circumliga'tion. n.f [breumligo, Latin.] 

1. The aft of binding round. 

2. The bond widi which any thing is cncompaflcd. 
Circumlocu'tion. n.f. [circumlocutio, Latin.] 

1. A circuit or compafs of words ; periphrafis. 

Virgil, fludying brevity, could bring thefe words into a 
narrow compafs, which a tranfiator cannot render without 
circumlocutions. Dryden. 

I much prefer the plain Billingfgate wav of calling names, 
becaute it would fave abundance of time, ioft by circumlo- 
cution. Swift's Miscellanies. 

7 - The ufc of indireft expreffions. 

Thefe people are not to be dealt withal, but by a train of 
myflery and circumlocution. L'Efl range. 

( irci.'.mmu'red. adj. [circum and murus, Lat ] Walled round; 
cncompaflcd with a wall. 

lie hath a garden circummur'd with bricks. Shahfp. 

Circumxa'vic. able. adj. [ from circumnavigate. ] That 

which may be failed round. 

The being of Antipodes, the habitablcnefs of the torrid 
2onc, and the rendering the whole terraqueous globe circitm- 
navigable. R ny on t j )c Creation. 

lo URCl-MjiA'vroATE. v. a. [circum and navigo, Lat.] To 
uul round. 
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Ca»«KAVl 0 A'TK». T..J. (from Thc 

of failing round. circumnavigation of Africa, 

What he fays concerning the circunm*^ g r , :I: n,k- 

from the ftraits of Gibraltar so t ic - or} (j 0 int. 


able. 


ClRCUMrLICA'TION. n . f . [ ri ^ ic ^] 

, The aft of enwrapping on ev erj l.ac. 

2 . The ftate of being and pohn] Stars near the 

> •?, "Z, ** in “* 

C3rth ‘ / Tcireunim/io, Latin ] The aft of 

Circumra'sion. n.J. [ etrcammjw, j D „ 

{having or paring round , 

CircumrotaTion. n.f [circum an > ■ » ' “J f a 

The act of whirling round with a motion like 

wheel. Circumvolution. 

2. The ftate of being whirled round. , 

To CIRCUMSCRIBE, v. a. [circum and flnlo. La. .j 
i . To inclofe in certain lines or boundaries. 
n. To bound ; to limit ; to confine. 

The good Andromcus, 

With honour and with fortune is return d; 

From whence he brcumfcriled vnth his fword. 

And brought to yoke th enemies of Komc.Shakef .Ti 

Therefore muft his choice be ciraimfxnb d 
Unto thc voice and yielding of that body, 

Whereof he’s head. , f J 

And form’d thc pow rs of heav n 

Such as he pleas’d, and breumferib'd their being M Mat 

The aftion great, yet circumfenb’d bv time ; 


The words not forc’d, but Hiding into rhimi 


Dryden . 


1111 WUlUSIWum.v, c. ... \ 

We fee that thc external circumftances which do accom 
pany mens afts, are thofe which do auumfrwc and .urn: 
them. L Suiting: 

You are above 

The little forms which circumf tribe your fcx. Southern. 
CircumscriRtion. n.f [circumfcriptio, Latin.] 

1 . Determination of particular form or magnitude. 

In the circvnfcription of many leaves, flowers, fruits unu 
feeds, nature aftefls a regular figure. Ray on the Creation . 

2. Limitation ; boundary ; contraction ; confinement. 

I would not my unhoufed free condition. 

Put into circumfct iption and confine. Shakrfp. Otbe/io. 

CiRCUmscri'ptive. adj [from breumferibe ] Inclofing the 
fupcrficies ; marking the form or limits on the oittlide 

Stones regular, are dHtinguifhcd by their external forms . 
fuch as is circumjcriptive, or depending upon thc whole Slone, 
as in thc caglc-ftonc ; and this is properly called the figure. 

Grew s Mufum. 

CIRCUMSPE'CT. adj. [circumfpcAum, Lat.] Cautious; atten- 
tive to every thing ; watchful on all fides. 

None arc for me, 

That look into me with confid’ rate eyes: 

Hieh-rcaching Buckingham grows circumfpeff. Shah. R. III. 
Men of their own nature circumfpefl and flow, but at thc 
time difcountcnanccd and difeontent. Haywood. 

The judicious doftor had been very watchful and circum- 
fpeft , to keep himfclt" from being imposed upon. Boyle. 

Circumspection, n.f [ from arcumfpefl. ] Watchfulncfs on 
every fide ; cautious ; general attention. 

Obfervc the fudden growth of wickednefs, from want of 
care and breumfpeebon in the firft impreflions. Clarendon. 
So faying, his proud ftep he fcornful turn’d, 

But with fly circumfpeflion. Miltons Paradifc Lojl, b. iv. 
Circumspective, adj. [breumfpibo, brcumfputurn, Latin.] 
Looking round every way ; attentive; vigilant; cautious. 

No lefs alike the politick and wife. 

All fly flow things, with circunfpeiiivt eyes. Pope's Ejfay. 
Circumspe'ctively. adv. [from brcumfpHivt.] Cautioufly; 
vigilantly; attentively; with watchfulncfs every way; watch- 
fully. 

Circumspectly, adv. [from brcumfpccl .] With watchful- 
nefs every way ; cautioufly; watchfully; vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs more w th me than thc concurrent 
fuffrages of a thoufand eyes, who never examined the thing 
fo carefully and ircumfpc:! :y. Ray o ■ the c reation. 

Circumspe'ctness. n.f. [from circumf re ft.] Caution; vigi- 
lance ; watchfulncfs on every fide. 

Travel forces circumfpeflntfs on thofe abroad, who at home 
arc nurfed in fecurity. IVotton. 

CI'RCUMSTANCE- n f [circunflantia, Latin.] 
i . Something appendant or relative to a fact : the fame to a 
moral aftion as accident to a natural fubftancc. 

When men are ingenious in picking out circumflanccs of 
contempt, they do kindle their anger much. bacons Ejjays. 

Our confeffing or concealing perfccuted truth-, vary and 
change their very nature, according to different circumflances 
of time, place and perfons. ~ South 

2. The 
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The adjun&s of a fact* which make it more or lefs crimi- 
nal ; or make an accufation more or lefs probable. 

Ot thele fuppofed crimes give me leave, 

By arcwnjlance, but to acquit myfelf. Shakcfp. Rich. III. 
Accident; fomethmg adventitious, which maybe taken away 
without the annihilation of the principal thing confidered. 
benfe outfidc knows, the foul thro’ all things fees: 
oenie, ctra.mjiance ; fhc doth the fubftance view. Davies. 

■ incident ; event; generally of a minute or fubordinatc kind. 

He defended Carl ifle with very remarkable circumjlances of 
courage, mduftry, and patience. Clarendon , b. viii. 

i lie Iculptor had in his thoughts the conqueror’s weep i no- 
lor new worlds, or fome other the like circutnjlance in hilioryr 

Addifin on Italy. 

I he poet has gathered thofe circumjlances which moft ter- 
rify the imagination, and which really happen in the raging of 
a tempeft. Addi fin's Spectator. N», ,Hq. 

Conution ; itatc of affairs. It is frequently ufed with refncil 
to wealth or poverty ; as good or ill circumjlances. 

} Nonc hut a virtuous man can hope well in all circum- 
fumes. Bacon's Omani. Ration. 

V\ c ought not to conclude, that if there be rational inha- 
bitants in any of the planets, they mull therefore have human 
nature, or be involved in the circumjlances of our world. Bentley. 
\ hen men arc cafy in their circuni/lances , they arc natural- 
: — Addifin' s Freeholder , N°. 42. 


!v enemies to innovations. 

Io Circumstance, v. a. [from the noun.] 
particular fituation, or relation to the things. 

To worthieft things. 

Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now 1 fee, 
Ra reliefs or ufe, not nature, value brings, 
And luch as they are circmrjlanc d, they’ be. 


To place in 


Donne. 


adj. [ circumjlans , Lat.] Surrounding; en- 2, 


Ci R C UMSTANT. 
vironing. 

. ^ beams fly to vifit the remote!! parts of the world, and it 
gives motion to all < ir, um/iant bodies. Digby on the Soul. 

Ci r c u m : t a'ntia l. adj. [ circumjlantialis , low Lat.] 

1 . Accidental ; not eflentlal. 

This fierce abridgment 

Hath to it cir aimjlantial branches, which 

Diftin&ion fliould be rich in. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 

_ Tiiis jurifdiction in the dlentials of it, is as old as’chrillia- 
nity ; and thofe ctrcumflantial additions of feculai encourage- 
ment, chriftian princes thought neccffary. South's Sermons. 

Who would not prefer a religion that differs from our own 
in the circunjlantials, before one that differs from it in the 
•dlentials. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 54. 

2. Incidental ; happening by chance ; cafual. 

Virtue’s but anguilh, when ’tis fcveral. 

By occafion wak’d, and drcumjlantial. Donne. 

3. Full of final! events ; particular; detailed. 

He had been provoked by men’s tedious and circumflantial 
recitals of their affairs, or by their multiplied queftions about 

__ his own. Prior's Dedication. 

Circumst antiaTity. n. f. [from drcumjlantial] The ap- 
pendage of circumftances ; the flate of any thing as modified 
by circumftances. 

Ci&cumsta'ntially. adv. [from drcumjlantial. ] 

1. Accordingly to circumftance ; not eflcntially ; accidentally. 

Of the fancy and intellcdt, the powers arc only dtreum- 
Jl antially different. G/anv. Scepf. c. xiii. 

2. Minutely; exa£t!y ; in every circumftance or particular. 

Lucian agrees with Homer in even' point cir cutrjlanti ally. 

Broome's Notes on the Ody tJ'ey. 

To Circumstantiate. v.a. [from drcunflance.] 

1 . To place in particular circumftances ; to invcll with parti- 
cular accidents or adjuncts. 

If the act were otherwife circumjlantiatcd , it might will 
that freely, which now it wills freely. Brand}, againjl Hobbs. 

2. To place in a particular condition, as with regard to power 
or wealth. 

A number infinitely fuperior, and the beft dr cunjl undated 
imaginable, arc for the fuccdfion in the houfe of Hanover. 

Swift's Mifiellanies. 

To CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v . a. [ drcimrcallc , Lat.] To in- 
clofc round with trenches or fortifications. 

Circuj.i valla'tion. n.f [from drcunrvfUatc, Lat.] 

1. The art or adl of calling up fortifications round a place. 

When the czar firft acquainted himfelf with mathematical 
learning, hepractifcd all the rules of circumvallation and con- 
travallation at the fiege of a town in Livonia. Watts's Logic/-. 

2. The fortification or trench thrown up round a place befieged. 

This gaverefpitc to finilli thole ftupendious cir cumvallat ions 
and bai ricadoes, reared up by fca and land to begirt Petrinn. 

Howells Vocal Forcjl. 

Crier mve'ctjon. n.f. [dreumveflio, Latin.] 

j. The act of carrying round. 

2. The ftatc of being carried round. 

To CIRCUMVENT, v.a. [circumvents, Lat.] To deceive; 
to cheat ; to impofe upon ; to delude. 

He fearing to be betrayed, or circumvented by his cruel bro- 
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ther, fledtoBubarolB. KmlUi, IMwy ,e lk , r , 

As his malice is vigilant, he rcftcih not ‘to dr, 
fons of the firft deceived. Brown's Vulgar Err ours,™ 

t all circumvented thus by fraud. Milton's Paradife T,n 
- r .. , Obftinately bent JUJl ‘ 

I o die undaunted, and to circumvent. Dry dm'; - 

Circumvention. [from circumvent.! ° *' u ' 

1. r raud ; impofture j cheat; deluficn. 

I he inequality of the match between him and the fubtfft 
of us, would quickly appear by a fatal circumvention ■ thj- 

whdoim * W,fd0m fr ° m 2b0VC —ch thl fcSg 

II he is in the city, he muft avoid harangtbig^againft 

circumvention m commerce. Collier of P%£ 

2. Prevention ; pre-occupation: thisfenfe is now out of ufe. 

VV hatever hath been thought on in this ftate, 

I hat could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 

Had circumvention. Shale/p. Coriolam. 

To Circumve ST. v. a. [ csrcumvef.to , Lat.] To cover round 
with a garment. 

Who on this bafe the earth did’ft firmly found, 

And mad ft the deep to circumvefl it round. W.tton 

Circumvola'tion. n.f. [from circumvolo, Lat.] The act of 
flying round. 

To Circumvo'lve. v a [circumvolvo, Lat.] To roll round ■ 
to give a circular motion. * 

Could folid orbs be accommodated to phenomena, yet to 
afcribe each fpherc an intelligence to circwmolve it, were un- 
philofophical. G/anv. Scepf. c. 20. 

Circumvolution, n.f. [ c’rcumvolutus , Lat.J 
1. The act of rolling round. 

1 he ftate of being rolled round. 

I he twilling of the guts is really either a circumvolution, or 
infertion of one part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot. 

3. I he tiling rolled round another. 

Confider the obliquity or clofenefs of thefe circumvolutions ; 
the nearer they are, the higher may be the inftrument. Will. 

CJRCUS. ln.J. [circus, Latin.] An open fpace or area for 

Ci'rquf. ) fports, with feats round lor the Ipcclators. 

A plcafant valley, like one of thofe circufe, which, in nreat 
cities fomewhere, doth give a plcafant fpectaclc of runTiing 
horfes. Sidney, b. ii. 

I he one was about the cirque of Flora, the other upon the 
Tarpeian mountain. Stiliingfiect. 

See the cirque falls ! th’ unpillarVl temple nods ; 

Streets pav’d with heroes, Tybcr choak’d with gods. Pope. 

CIS I . n.f. [cifla, Latin.] A cafe; a tegument; commonly 
ufed in medicinal language for the coat or inclofurc of a 
tumour. 

Ci'sted. adj. [from cijh] Tnclofcd in a cift, or bag. 

CYstern. n.f. [ cijlcrna , Latin. 1 

1. A receptacle of water for domcftick ufes. 

’T is not the rain that waters the whole earth, but that 
which falls into his own ciflern , that mull relieve him. South. 

2. A refervoir; an inclofed fountain. 

Had no part as kindly ftaid behind, 

III the wide cijlcrns of the lakes confin’d ; 

Did not the fprings and rivers drench the land. 

Our globe would grow a wildcrncls of fund. E lad more. 

3. Any watry receptacle or repofitory. 

So half my kgypt were fubmerg’d, and made 
A ciflern for feal’d fnakes. Shaief. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

But there’s no bottom ; none 
In my voluptuoufnefs : your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons and your maids, could not fiil up 

The ciflern of my In ft. Shakefp. Macbeth, 

C/S 7 T.IS. n.f. [Lat.J The name of a plant. The fame with 
Rockrofe. 

Cr r. n.f [contracted from citizen .] An inhabitant of a city, 
in an ill fenfe. A pert low townlinan ; a pragmatical trader. 
Wc bring you now to fliow what different things, 

The cits or clowns are from the courts of kings. Johnfon. 
Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle 
into cits or fquires, or run up into wits or madmen. Tat/cr. 
Barnard, theu art a cit, with all thy worth ; 

Eut Bug and D — I, their honours, and fo forth. Pop. Hsr. 

CFtadel. n.f. [ citaddle , French.] A fortrefs; a caiile, or 
place of arms in a city. 

As he came to the crown by unjuft means, as tinjuflly he 
kept it ; by force of ftranger foldiers in citadels , the nefts of 
- . - 1 r »n — Sidney, b. ii. 


Jhyd. Aurerg. 


tyranny and murderers of liberty. 

I’ll to my charge, the citadel , repair. 

CYtal. n.f. [from cttc.~\ 

1. Reproof; impeachment. 

He made a bluffing cited of himfelf. 

And chid his truant youth. Shahjp. Henry IV. P. i. 

z. Summons; citation; call into a court. 

3. Quotation ; citation. 

C’ita'tion. n.f. [citatio, Latin.] 

The callin'-' a perfon before the judge, for the fake of 

trying 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Langw 
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Irvine the caufe of aaion commenced againft him. Aylife. 
2 Quotation; the adduction of any paflage from another au- 
‘ t h or ; or of another man’s words. 

1 The paflage or words quoted ; a quotation. .. . 

3 ’ The letier-writter cannot read thefe citations without blufl - 
in* after the charge he hath advanced. Atterb. Prcf Set m. 

c view the principles of parties reprefented in their own 
authors, and not in the citations of thofe who would confute 
j icm Watts's Improvement on the Mind. 

4. Enumeration ; mention. 

Thefe caufes effeCl a confumption, endcmick to this llland . 

there remains a citation of fuch as may produce it m any 
coun # Harvey on Confutations. 

Ci' 1 a tor y. adj. [from To cite.] Having the power or form 

of citation. . , . , , 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he cannot come 
with fafety, he may freely appeal, thougli an appeal be inhi- 
bited in the letters citatory. AyltJ/e s Bar ergon. 

To CU E. v.a. [cito, Latin.] 

1. To fummon to anfwer in a court. 

Pie held a late court, to which 
She oft’ was cited by them, but appear’d not. Sh. Hen. VIII. 

Forthwith the cited dead 
Of all paft ages, to the general doom 
Shall haften. Milton's Paradife Loff, b. iii. A 327. 

This power of citing, and dragging the defendant into court, 
was taken a way. Aylife’ s Parergon. 

2 . To enjoin ; to call upon another authoritatively j to direct •, 
fummon. 

I fpeak to you. Sir Thurio ; 

For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shakcfp. 

This fad experience cites me to reveal, 

And what I didlate is from what 1 feel. Prior. 

3. To quote. 

Demonftrations in feripture, may not otherwife be fcewed 
than by citing them out of the feripture. Hooker , b. ii. 

That paflage of Plato, which I cited before. Bacon. 

In baniffment he wrote thofe verfes, which I cite from his 
letter. Drydcn's Dedicat. to /En . 

Ci'ter. n.f [from cite.] 
j . One who cites into a court. 

2. One who quotes ; a quoter. 

I muft deiirc the citer henceforward to inform us of his 
editions too. Atterbury. 

Citrss. n.f. [from n/.] A city woman. A word peculiar to 
Dryden. 

Cits and citejfcs raife a joyful ftrain ; 

’Tis a good omen to begin a reign. Dryd Albion and Alba. 
Ci'thern. n.f. [citbara, Latin.] A kind of harp; a mufical 
inftrument. 

At what time the heathen had profaned it, even in that 
was it dedicated with fongs and citherns, and harps and cym- 
bals. 1 Mac. iv. 54. 

Ci'tizen*. n.f. [avis, Lat. citoycn , French.] 

1 . A freeman of a city ; not a foreigner ; not a Have. 

All inhabitants within thefe walls arc not properly citizens, 
but only fuch as are called freemen. Raleigh's Hijl. World. 

2. A townfman ; a man of trade ; not a gentleman. 

When he fpealcs not like a citizen. 

You find him like a foldier. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

3. An inhabitant ; a dweller in any place. 

Far from noify Rome, fecure, he lives ; 

And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden' s Juvenal. 

Citizen, aij. [ I his is only in Shakefpeare.] Having the 
qualities of a citizen ; as cowardice, meannefs. 

So fick I am not, yet I am not well j 
But not fo citizen a wanton, as 

'Fo feem to die ere fick. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Citrine, adj. [atnnus, Lat.] Lemon coloured; of a dark 

yellow. 

I he Butterfly, papilio major, has its wings painted with 
titrine and black, both in long ftreaks and fpots. Grcw’s Muf 
By citrine urine of a thicker confiftcncc, the faltnefs of 
phlegm is known. _ _ Floyer on the Humours. 

vitkine. n.f. [from atnnus , Latin.] 

A fpecies of cryftal of an extremely pure, clear, and fine 
texture, generally free from flaws and' blemiffcs. It is ever 
iound in a long and flender column, irregularly hcxangular, 
and terminated by an hexangular pyramid. It is from one to 
our or five inches in length. Thefe cryftals arc of an cx- 
remcly beautiful yellow, differing in degrees from that of a 
trong ochre colour to that of the peel of a lemon ; and they 
avc a very elegant bnghtnefs and tranfparence. This ftone 

Lmj f p ntl ul v n ,h e Wcft Indics ’ ° ur jewellers have 
cEl t f T the f French and Italians call It citrine ; and 

P «£ s “* out of * which •sr a ys- 

"TtTl ”•/ r fr » m i-ain-i # 

Jt hath broad iliff leaves, like thofe of the laurel The 

of thc^ 0 "^ °n m . any leavCS ’ ex P anded hke a rofe: the cup 
mem rs 11 IWby. is divided imo 2 
fieftiv frui. e J- 0 ?* . T le becomes an oblong, ihicK 

Tol Ii " h " h ,SV "' f “ U » f j»«. ml comaiil’S 
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hard feeds. Genoa is the great mirfery of Europe for thefe 
forts of trees. One fort, with a pointed fruit, is m fo greac 
efteem, that the fingle fruits are fold at Florence for two Ihil- 
lings each. This fruit is not to be had in perfection in any 
part of Italy, but the plain between Pifa and Leghorn .Mtber. 

May the fun 

With citron groves adorn a diftant foil. Addifon. 

Citron-water, n.f. Aqua vita-, diftilled with the rind of 

citrons. , . „ . 

Like citron-waters matrons cheeks inflame. rope. 

Ci'trul. n. f. The fame with pumpion, fo narried from its 
yellow colour. 

CITY. n.f. [cite, French, livitas, Latin.] 

1. A large collection of houfes and inhabitants. 

Men feek their fafety from number better united, and from 
walls and other fortifications; the ufe whereof is to make the 
few a match for the many, and this is the original Of cities. 

Temple. 

City , in a ftriCt and proper fenfe; means the houfes inciofed 
within the walls : in a larger fenfe it reaches to all the fuburbs. 

Watts's Logick. 

2 . In the Engliff law. 

A town corporate, that hath a biffop and a cathedral 
church: Cswel. 

3. The inhabitants of a certain city, as diftinguiffed from other 
fubjeCls. 

What is the city but the people? 

— — True, the people are the city. Shakcfp. Coriolanus. 

I do fufpeCl I have done fome offence. 

That feems difgracious in the city s eye. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Ci'ty. adj. 

1. Relating to the city. 

His enforcement of the city wives. Shakefp. Richard III. 

He, I accufe; 

The city ports by this hath enter’d. Shakefp. Cdriolattuu 

2. Refembling the manners df the citizens. 

Make not a city feaft of it, to let the meat cool ere we can 
agree upon the firft cut. Shakefpeare' s Timort : 

Ci'vet. n.f. [civette, Fr. zibetta, Arabic, fignifying feent. ] A 
perfume from the civet cat. 

The civet, or civet cat, is a little animal, not unlike our 
cat, excepting that his fnout is more pointed, his claws lefs 
dangerous, and his cry different. It is a native of the Indies, 
Peru, Brafil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a 
kind of greafe, or thick feum, in an aperture or bag under its 
tail, between the anus and pudendum. It is gathered from 
time to time, and abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. 
It is much ufed by perfumers and confectioners ; but feldom 
preferibed in medicine. Trevoux. 

Civet is of a bafer birth than tar : the very uncleanly flux 
of a cat. S/oakefpeare's As you tike it. 

He rubs himfelf with civet : can you fmell him out by 
that ? Shakefpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 

Some putrefaClions and excrements do yield excellent 
odours; as civet and mulk, and, as fome think, amber- 
greafe. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Ci' vick. adj. [civicus, Latin.] Relating to civil honours o t 
praCtifes ; not military. 

With equal rays immortal Tully ffone : 

Behind, Rome’s genius waits with civick crowns; 

And the great father of his country owns. Pop. T rm. of Fame. 

CIVIL, adj. [civilis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the community ; political; relating to the city or 
government. 

God gave them laws of civil regimen, and would not per- 
mit their commonweal to be governed by any other laws than 
his own. Hooker, b. iii .f. ii. 

Part fuch as appertain 

To civil jufticc; part, religious rites 

Of facrihce. Miltoii s Paradife Lofl, h. xii. /. 23 r. 

But there is another unity, which would be moft advan- 
tageous to our country ; and that is your endeavour after a 
civil, a political union in the whole nation. Sprat's Sermon. 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a community. 

Break not your promife, unlefs it be unlawful or impoflible; 
eiffer out of your natural, or out of your civil power. Taylor. 

3. Not in anarchy ; not wild ; not without rule or government. 

lor rudeft minds with harmony were caught; 

And civil life was by the mules taught. Rofcommon. 

4. Not foreign; inteftine. 

I rom a civil war, God of his mercy defend us; as that which 
is moft defperate of all others. Bacon to Fillers. 

5. Not eccleiiaftical ; as, the ecclefiaftical courts are controlled 
by the civil. 

6 . Nut natural ; as, a perfoh baniffed or outlawed is f a id to 
funer civil, though not natural death. 

7. Not military ; as, the civil magiilrates authority is obftruCted 

by war. * 

8 ’ foy[ j( < ^ irmnal 5 as ’ T,lis 1S a c,vil PKwefi* not a criminal pro- 

9. Civilifed; not barbarous. 

. hc E ;’£ a r nd was very rude and barbarous ; for it Is but even 
other day fince England grew civil. Spenjer on Ireland 

4 1 10 . 
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10- Complaifant ; civilifed ; gentle; well bred; elegant of man- 
ners ; not rude ; not brutal ; not coarfe. 

I heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back. 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude fea grew civil at her fotig. Shakefpeare. 
He was civil and well natured, never refufing to teach 
another. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy. 

And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tongue, 

Where civil fpeech and foft pcrfuafion hung. Prior. 

11. Grave; (bber ; not gay or fhewy. 

I hus night oft fee me in thy pale career, 

’Till civil Anted morn appear. Milton's Poems. 

12. Relating to the ancient confular or imperial government ; 
as, civil law. 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor. Shah. Mercb. of Vert. 
Civi li an. n.f [civtlis, Lat.] One that profefles the know- 
ledge of the old Roman law, and of general equity. 

I he profeflors of that law, called civilians , becaufc the civil 
law is their guide, fhould not be difcountenanced nor dif- 
cou raged. Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art, unknown to all 
ancient civilians , and writers upon government. Swift. 
Civilisation, n.f. [from civil. ] 

A law, act of juftice, or judgment, which renders a cri- 
minal proccfs civil ; which is performed by turning an infor- 
mation into an inqueit, or the contrary. Harris. 

Civi'lity. n.f. [from civil.] 

1. freedom from barbarity; the ftate of being civilifed. 

The F.nglifh were at firft as flout and warlike a people as 
ever the Irifh ; and yet are now brought unto that civility , 
that no nation in the world excelleth them in all goodly con- 
verfation', and all the ftudies of knowledge and humanity. 

Spenfe? s State of Ireland. 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from barbarifm to civi- 
lity, and fallen again to ruin. Davies on Ireland. 

Wherefoc’er her conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and civility were fpread. Denhams Poems. 

2. Politenefs; complaifance ; elegance of behaviour. 

Art thou thus boldcn’d, man, by thy diftrefs ; 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty ? Shah. As you like it: 
He, by his great civility and affability, wrought very much 
upon the people. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I fhould be kept from a publication, did not what yourrm- 
lity calls a requeft, your greatnefs, command. South. 

We, in point of civility , yield to others in our own 
houfes. Swift. 

3. Rule of decency; pra&ife of politenefs. 

Love taught him fhame ; and fhame, with love at ftrife. 
Soon taught the fweet civilities of life. Dryd. Cym. andlphig. 
To CP vilize. v. a. [from civil. ] To reclaim from favage- 
nefs and brutality ; to inftruct in the arts of regular life. 

We fend the graces and the mufes forth, 

To civilize and to inftruct the North. Waller . 

Mufasus firft, then Orpheus civilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities. Denham. 
Amongft thofe who arc counted the civilized part of man- 
kind, this original law of nature ftill takes place. Locke. 

Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the antients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, and reigned amongft them fifty-two 
years. Arbuthmt on Coins. 

Ci'vilizer. n.f. [from civilize.] He that reclaims others from 
a wild and favage life ; he that teaches the rules and cuftoms 
of civility. 

The civilizers ! — the difturbers, fay ;— 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

Proud vagabonds ! Philips’s Briton. 

Ci'villy. adv. [from civil.] 

1. In a manner relating to government, or to the rights or cha- 
racter of a member of a community; not naturally; not 
ecclefiaftically ; not criminally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one common law ; 
for that a multitude fhsuld, without harmony amongft. them- 
felvcs, concur in the doing of one thing ; for this is civilly to 
live ; or fliould manage community of life, it is not poffible. 

Hooker , L. i. p- 46. 

That accufation, which is publick, is cither civilly com- 
menced for the private fatisfa&ion of the party injured ; or 
elfe criminally, that is, for fome publick puniftiment. Ayliffe. 

2 . Politely; complaifantly ; gently; without rudenefs ; without 
brutality. 

I will deal civilly with his poems : nothing ill is to be fpoken 
of the dead. Dryden’s Preface to his Fables. 

1 would have had Almeria and Ofinyn parted civilly, as if 
it was not proper for lovers to do fo. Collier s View of the Stage. 
He thought them folks that loft their way, 

And afk’d them civilly to flay. Prior. 

3. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

The chambers were handfomc and cheerful, and furnifhed 
civilly. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Cize. n.f. [perhaps from ineifa, Lat. fliaped or cut to a certain 
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If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them tn r 
other erze or figure, then there is none of itfelf to me 
the aze and figure which they have. Crew’s Co], not b , ‘T 
Clack *7. [klatfehen, Germ! to rattle; to maL a ntife.] 2 ' 

1. Any thing that makes a lading and importunate noife- oJn, 

rally uled, in contempt, for the tongue. ’ 6 

But ftill his tongue ran on, 

And with its evcrlafting clack , 

Set all mens ears upon the rack. Hudibras, Part ii. canto 1 

Fancy flows in, and rnufc flies high ; 

He knows not when my clack will lie. p ■ 

2. The Clack oj a Mill. A bell that rings when more corn 
is required to be put in. 

Says John, juft at the hopper will I ftand. 

And mark the clack how juflly it will found. Betterton 

To Clack, v. n [from the noun.] 

1. To make a chinking noife. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

I o Clack, v. a. As to clack wool, is to cut ofT the Ihecp’s 
mark, which makes [t to weigh lefs, and fo yield the Ids 
cuftom to the king. CW/. 

Clad, part.pret. [This participle, which is now referred to 
clothe, feems originally to have belonged to cloden, or fome 
fuch word, like kleedcn, Dutch.] Clothed; inverted; garbed. 


t xi. 29. 


Waller. 

Dryden. 

Swift. 


He had clad bimfelf with a new garment. 1 Kin, 

Beyond 

The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. AH it. Par. Loft. 

But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 

In flelh and blood. 

T o her the weeping heav’ns become ferene ; 

For her the ground is dad in cheerful green. 

The courtiers were all moft magnificiently dad. 

To CLAIM, v. a. [darner, French.] To demand of right ;"to 
require authoritatively ; not to beg or accept as favour," but to 
cxaCt as due. 

If only one man hath a divine right to obedience, no body 
can claim that obedience but he that can fhew his right Lode. 

We muft know how the firft ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came by his authority, before we can know who h is a 
right to fucceed him in it. Locke. 

Poets have undoubted right to claim. 

If not the greateft, the moft lafting name. Congreve. 

Claim, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A demand of any thing, as due. 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 

May then make all the claim that Arthur did. Shah. K. John. 

Forfwom thyfelf ! The traitor’s odious name 

I firft return, and then difprovc thy claim. Dryden. 

Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chufc the leaft, 
by fubmitting to a mafter, who hath no immediate claim upon 
him, rather than to another, who hath already revived fcveral 
claims 1 upon him ? Swift. 

2 . A title to any privilege or pofieffion in the hands of ano her. 

Either there muft have been but one fovereign over them 
all, or elfe every father of a family had been as good a prince, 
and had as good a claim to royalty as thefe. Lode. 

3. In law. 

A demand of any thing that is in the pofleffion of another, 
or at the leaft out of his own : as claim by charter, claim by 
defeent. Cowcl. 

4. The phrafes are commonly to make claim, or to lay claim. 

The king of Pruflia lays in his claim for Neuf-Chatel, as he 
did for the principality of Orange. Addifon on Italy. 

If God, by his pofitive grant, gave dominion to any man, 
primogeniture can lay no claim to it, unleis God fo ordained. 

6 3 Locke. 

Claimable, adj. [from claim.] That which may be de- 
manded as due. 

Claimant, n.f [from claim.] He that demands any tiling 
as unjuftly detained by another. 

A Cla'imer. n.f. [from claim.] He that makes a demand; 
he that requires any thing, as unjuftly with-he!d from him. 

Clair-obscure. n.f. See Clare-obscure. 

To Cla'mber. v. n. [probably corrupted from climb ; as 
climber , clamber.] To climb with difficult}'; as with bolti 
hands and feet. 

The kitchen malkin pins 

Her richeft lockram ’bout her rcechy neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakrfpear / s Cortolanus . 

When you hear the drum. 

Clamber not you up to the cafcmcnts then. Slxtkefpeare. 

The men there do not without fome difficulty dander up 
the acclivities, dragging their kine with them. Ray on the Lrcd. 

They were forced to clamber over fo many rocks, an to 
tread upon the brink of fo many precipices, that d' c y vve [ c 
very often in danger of their lives. Addifon s Freeholder, v. • 2 r 

To CLAMM. v. a~ [in feme provinces, to cleam, from clxm.an, 
Sax. to glew together.] To clog with.any glutinous matter. 

A fwarm of wafps got into a honey-pot, and t ier ^. e j 


CL A 


cloyed and dammed thcmfelves 


Cl 

again. 

The fprigs were 
dammed and taken. 
Cla'mmINESs. n. f 
tenacity ; ropinefs 


till there was no getting out 
L’EJlrange, Fab. exxvi. 
dawbed with lime, and the bii ds 
L'Eftrange. 

[from clammy.] Vifcofity ; viicidity ; 


all 


Cl 


Moxon. 
tenacious; 


A m-cafv pipkin will fpoil the clamminef of the glew. 
a'mmv .'adj. [from cla mm.] Vifcotis ; glutinous ; tei 
adhefive ; ropy. 

Bodies clammy and cleaving, are fuch as have an appetite, 
at once, to follow another body, and to hold to thcmfelves. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiftory , N°. 293. 
Neither the brain nor fpirits can confcrve motion : the for- 
mer is of fuch a clammy confiftence, it can no more retain it 
than a quagmire. Glanv. Scepf. c. . 

Aghalt he wak’d, and, ftarting from his bed, 
CohHwcats, in clammy drops, his limbs o’erfpread. Dryden. 

I drop with clammy fweat. Dryden’s Fables. 

Joyful thou’lt fee 

The clammy furface all o’er ftrown with tribes 
Of greedy infects. _ Philips. 

There is an umftuous clammy vapour that arifes from the 
Hum of grapes, when they lie mafhed together in the vat, 
which puts out a light, when dipped into it. Addifon on Italy. 

The continuance of the fever, clammy fweats, palencfs, and 
at laft a total ceflation of pain, arc figns of a gangrene and 
approaching death. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Clamorous, adj. [from clamour.] Vociferous; noify ; tur- 
bulent; loud. 

It is no fufficient argument to fay, that, in urging thefe 
ceremonies, none arc fo clamorous as Papifts, and they whom 
Papifts fuborn. Hooker , b. iv. fell. 9. 

He kifs’d her lips 

With fuch a clamorous fmack, that at the parting 

All the church eccho’d. Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shhew. 

At my birth 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ftrangely elarnrous in the frighted fields. Shahefpeare. 

With the clam’rous report of war. 

Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shakef. Richard III. 

Then various elements againft thee join’d. 

In one more various animal combin’d, 

And fram’d the clanirous race of bufy humankind. Pope 
A pamphlet that will fettle the wavering, inftruct the igno- 
rant, and inflame the clamorous. Swift. 

CLA'MOUR. n.f. [ clamor , Latin.] 

1. Outcry; noife; exclamation; vociferation: 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat. 

I’ll tell thee, thou do’ft evil. Shakefp. King Lear. 

The people grew then exorbitant in their clamours for 
ju^ce. King Charles. 

The Maid 

Shall weep the fury of my love decay’d ; 

Ami weeping follow me, as thou do’ft now. 

With idle clamours of a broken vow. Prior . 

2. It is ufed fometimes, but lefs fitly, of inanimate things. 

Here the loud Arno’s boift’rous clamours ceafe. 

That with fubmiffive murmurs glides in peace. Addifon. 

To Cla'mour. v. 11 [from the noun.] To make outcries; 
to exclaim ; to vociferate ; to roar in turbulence. 

The obfeure bird clamour’d the live-long night. Shakefp. 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. Shakefpeare. 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious 
manner; tor that is to clamour counfels, not to inform 

_ Bacon’s EJfay, 

CLAMP, n. f [damp, French.] 

1. A piece of wood joined to another, as an addition 
ftrength. 

2. A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a damp of brick of fixteen thoufand, they allow 
feven ton of coals Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

IoLlamp. v. a. [from the noun.] 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to the end 

,tr°j he ^ eCe u boa f d 7 ofs the S rain > the *ftft board is 

Clamped. Thus the ends of tables arc commonly damped, to 


Ci 


Aloxons Mccb. Exer. 
inal : klaan^ in the High- 


preferve them from warping. 

[•an. n.f. [probably of Scottifh ori 
lands, fignifics children.] 

A family ; a race. 

nr . . , . Thc y around the flag 

each his faction, in their fcveral clans, 
warm populous, un-number’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, i. ii. 

Fairer th ?° Ctic;i1 *>" of Sp'nfer, and Mr. Waller of 
■ . ior we have our lineal defeents and clans as well as 


other families. 
=. A body 


Dryden' s Fables, Preface. 


body or feet of perfons, in a fenfc of contempt.' 

if IfSirf :md , the , rdl of his ma y hoot me for a cheat 
particular. Swift's Predictions for , S 

• US WUhdraw aI1 fu PP ,ic * from our lufts, and not by any 


Priori 
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fecret referved affection give them clancular aids to maintain 
their rebellion. De.ay of .etj. 

CLANDESTINE, [adj. clandeftinus, Lat.] Secret ; hidden ; 
private ; in an ill fenfe. 

Tho’ nitrous tempefts; and dandeftinc death, 

Fill’d the deep caves, and num’roiis vaults beneath. Blacks*. 
Clandestinely, adv. [from eland fine.] Secretly; private- 
ly; in private; in fecret. , 

There have been two printed papers clandeftindy fpread 
about, whereof no man is able to trace the original. Swift. 
CLANG, n.f. [ clangor , Lat.] A (harp, Ihrill noife. 

With fuch a horrid dang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire and fmould’nng clouds out brake. Alt .ton* 
An iflnnd, fait and bare. 

The haunt of feals and ores, and fea-mews clang. Milton . 

What clangs were heard in German fkies afar,^ 

Of arms and armies rufhing to the war. Dryd. F irg. Georg. 

Guns, and trumpets clang, and folemn found 
Of drurps, o’ercamc their groans. Philips : 

To Clanc. v. n. [c/ango, Lat.] To clatter; to make a loud 
fhrill noife. 

Have I not in a pitched battle heard , 

Loud ’larums, neighing fteeds, and trumpets dang. Shakef 
The Libyans clad in armour, lead 
The dance ; and clanging fwords and fhields they beat. Prior . 
To Clang, v. a. To ftrike together with a noife: 

The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myftick dance, and clang'd their founding arms ; 
Induftrious with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries. 

Cla'ncour. n.f. [clangor, Lat.] A loud flirill found. 

In death he cried, 

Like to a difmal clangour heard from far, 

Warwick, revenge my death. Shakefp. Henry VI; 

With joy the}' view the waving enfigns fly, 

And hear the trumpet’s clangwr pierce the fky. Dryd. /En: 
Cla'ngous. adj. [from clang.] Making a clang. 

Wc do not obferve the cranfcs, and birds of long necks^ 
have any mufical, but harfli and clangous throats. Brown. 
Clank, n.f. [from dang.] A loud, fhrill, (harp noife, made 
by thccollifion of hard and fonorous bodies. 

They were joined by the melodious clank of marrow-bone 
and clever. SpeSlator, N“. 617. 

To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax; Happen, Dutch.] 

1. To ftrike together With a quick motion, fo as to make a noife 
by the collifion. 

Following the fliers, 

With them he enters ; who, upon the fudden, 


Clapt to their gates. 


Shakefpeare' s Cortolanus . 


Men (hall dap their hands at him, and (hall hifs him out of 
his place. Job, xxvii. 23. 

Have you never feen a citizen, in a cold morning; dapping 
his fides, and walking before his (hop ? Dryd. Spanifh Fryar. 

He crowing dapp'd his wings, th’ appointed call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden' s Fables. 

Each poet of the air her glory fings. 

And round him the pleas’d audience clap their wings. Dryd . 
He had juft time to get in and clap to the door; to avoid 
the blow. « Locke on Education. 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin dreft 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaft. 

Glad of a quarrel; ftraight I clap the door, 

Sir, let me fee your works and you no more, Pope’s Epiftlcs. 

2. To add one tiling to another, implying the idea of fomethino- 
hafty; unexpected, or fudden. 

As fummer Weareth out, the}' dap mouth to mouth, wing 
to wing, and leg to leg; and fo, after a fweet finging, fall 
do ™ i ? .‘ nt ? ' a * c . e3, Carev’s Survey of Cornwall. 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers : clap on more fails ; 
purfue. . Shakefpeare’ s Merry / Fives of Winliftr. 

Smooth temptations, like the fun, make a maiden lay by 
her veil and robe ; Which perfection, like the northern wind, 
made her hold faft, and clap clofe about her. Taylor. 

f a m ] n be highly commended, we think him fufficicntly 
lcflened, if we dap fin, or folly; or infirrhity into his ac- 
count. Taylod s Rule of living holy. 

Kazor-makcrs generally clap a fmall bar of Venice fteel be- 
tween two fmall bars of Flemifh fteel. Moxon' s Mccb. Exer. 

Die man clapt his fingers one day to his mouth, and blew 
upon them. L' Eft range. 

Mis Ihield thrown by; to mitigate the fmart. 

He clapp'd his hand upon the wounded part. Dryd. .End! 
If you leave fome fpace empty for the air, then dap your 
hand upon the mouth of the veffel, and the fifties will contend 
to uppermoft in the water Bay 'on the Creation. 

It v ould be as abfurd as to fay, lie dapped fpurs to his hoKe 
at St. James s, and galloped away to the Hague. Addifon 
By.having their minds yet in their perfect freedom and' ini 
diffcrcncy, the likelier to purfue truth the better, having no 
biafs yet dapped on to iniflead them. Locke 

I have obferved a certain chearfulnefs in as bad a fyftcm of 

features 
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features as ever was clapped together, which hath appeared 
lovely. Addifon's Spectator, N°. i>6. 

Let all her ways be unconfin’d, 

And dap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 

Socrates or Alexander might have a fool’s coat clapt upon 
them, and perhaps neither wifdom nor majefty would fccure 
them from a fnccr. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. To do any thing with a fudden hafty motion, or unexpectedly. 

W e were dead afleep. 

And, how we know not, all dapt under hatches. Shakefp. 
He was no fooner entered into the town, but a fcambling 
foldier dapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 
begging or in a drunken fafhion. Wot ton's Life of Duke of Buck. 

So much from the reft of his countrymen, and indeed from 
his whole fpecics, that his friends would have dapped him into 
bedlam, and have begged his eftate. Spectator, N°. 576. 

Have you obferv’d a fitting hare, 

Lift’ning and fearful of the ftorm 

Of horns and hounds, dap back her ear. Prior. 

We will take our remedy at law, and dap an aCtion upon 
you for old debts. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

4. To celebrate or praife by clapping the hands ; to applaud. 

I have often heard the ftationer wifhing for thofe hands to 
take off his melancholy bargain, which dapped its performance 
on the ftage. Dedication to Drydcn's Spanljh Fryar. 

f . To infeit with a venereal poifon. [See the noun.] 

1 f the patient hath been formerly clapt, it will be the more 
difficult to cure him the fccond time, and worfe the third. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

Let men and manners ev’ry difh adapt ; 

Who’d force his pepper where his guefts are clapt ? King. 

6. To Clap up. To complete fuddcnly, without much pre- 
caution. 

No longer than we well tould wafh our hands, 

T o clap this royal bargain up of peace. Shakef. King John. 

Was ever match clapt up fo fuddenly ? Shakejpeare. 
A peace may be clapped up with that fuddennefs, that the 
forces, which are now in motion, may unexpectedly fall upon 
his fkirts. HoweF s Focal Foreji, 

To Clap. v. n. 

1. To move nimbly with anoife. 

Every door flew open 

T’ admit my entrance ; and then dapt behind me. 

To bar my going back. Drydens Cleomenes . 

A whirlwind rofe, that, with a violent blaft. 

Shook all the dome : the doors around me clapt. Dryden, 

2. To enter with alacrity and brilknefs upon any thjng. 

Come, a fong. 

— Shall we dap into’t roundly, without faying we are hoarfc ? 

Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

3. To ftrike the hands together in applaufe. 

All the beft men are ours ; for ’tis ill hap 
If they hold, when their ladies bid ’em clap. 

Epilogue to Henry VIII. 

Clap. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A loud noife made by fudden collifion. 

Oive the door fuch a clap as you go out, as will lhake the 
whole room, and make every thing rattle in it. Swift. 

2. A fudden or unexpected aCt or motion. 

It is monftrous to me, that the South-fea fhould pay half 
their debts at one clap. Swift s Letters. 

3. An cxplofion of thunder. . 

There lhall be horrible claps of thunder, and flafhes of 
lightning, voices and earthquakes. Hakewdl on Providence. 

The clap is part, and now the fkies are clear. Dryd. fuv. 

4. An act of applaufe. 

The actors, in the midft of an innocent old play, are often 
ftartled in the midft of unexpected daps or hides. Addtjon. 

5. A venereal infection, [from clapoir, Fr.] , 

Time, that at laft matures a dap to pox. , 

6. [With Falconers.] The nether part of the beak of a hawk. 

Cla'pper. n.f. [from clap.] 

x. One who claps with his hands; an applauder. 

2. The tongue of a bell. . 

He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue is the 
dapper ; for what his heart thinks, his tongue fpeaks. ShakeJ. 

if aw a young lady fall down the other day, and ffic much 
refemblcd an overturned bell without a [clapper. AdAf Guard. 

3. The Cla'pper of a Mill. A piece of wood for fhak.ng the 

T o^ClaPP E R C L a'w. v. a. [from clap and claw.'] To tongue- 

beat ; to fcold. , _ , . „ 

Now’ they are clapperclawing one another, I go ’ 

1 Shakefpeare's Trotlus and Crejfida. 

They’ve alwavs been at daggers-drawing, 

And one another clapperclawing. Hudtbras, part »i. can 

Cla'renceux, or Cla'rencieox. n.f. The fecond king at 
arms : fo named from the dutchy of Clarence. T 

Ci.ARE-oiiSCURE. n.f. [from clurus, bright, and obfeurtts, a -J 
Light and (hade in painting. 

° As mafters in the clare-obfcure. 

With various light your eyes allure; 


of 


Prior. 
a clear pale- 
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A flaming yellow here they fpread, 

Draw' oft in blue, or charge in red ; 

Yet from thefe colours, oddlv mix’d, 

Your fight upon the whole is fix’d. 

Cla'ret. n.f. [ claim , Fr.] French wine, 
red colour. 

Red and white wine arc in a trice confounded into claret. Boyle 

The claret fmooth, red as the lips w'e prefs V 

In fparkling fanfcy, w’hile we drain the bowl. Thomf. Autumn. 

Cl-a'ricord. n.f. [from darns and chorda, Latin.] 

A mufical inftrument in form of a fpinettc, but more ancient 
It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and feventy firings. Chambers 
Clarification, n.f. [fro m clarify.] The ad of mukinr 
any thing clear from impurities. & 

Liquors are, many of them, at the firft, thick and trou- 
bled ; as muftc, wort. Sic. but to know the means of accele- 
rating clarification, we muft firft know the caufcs of clarifi- 
cation. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N J . 701 

To CLA'RIFY. v. a. [ clarifier , French.] 

1. To purify or clear any liquor ; to feparate feculences or im- 
purities. 

The apothecaries clarify their fyrups by whites of eggs, 
beaten with the juices which they would clarify ; which whites 
of eggs gather all the dregs and grofler parts of the juice to 
them ; and after, the fyrup being fet on the fire, the whites of 
eggs thcmfclves harden, and are taken forth. Bac. Nat. Hifi. 

2. To brighten ; to illuminate: this fenfe is rare 

The will was then dudile and pliant to all the motions of 
right reafon : it met the didates of a clarified underftanding 
half way. South's Sermons'. 

TheChriftian religion is the only means that God has fandi- 
fied, to fet fallen man upon his legs again, to clarify his rea- 
fon, and to redify his will. South's Sermons. 

Cla'rion. n.f. [ clarin , Span, from clarus, loud, Lat.J A 
trumpet; a wind-inftrument of war. 

And after, to his palace he them brings. 

With fhams, and trumpets, and with clarions Tweet-; 

And all the way the joyous people fings. Fairy jjjueen. 

Then ftrait commands, that at the warlike found 
Of trumpets loud, and clarions, be uprear’d 
The mighty ftandard. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. i. /. 53. 

Let fuller notes th’ applauding world amaze. 

And the loud clarion labour in your praife. Pope. 

Cla'rity. n.f. [clarte, French, claritas, Latin.] Brightnefs; 
fplendour. 

A light by abundant clarity invifible; an underftanding 
which itfelf can only comprehend. Sir JValter Raleigh. 

Cla'ry. n.f. An herb. 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is 
fhort and crefted ; but the under one is divided into three 
parts : the middle divifion is hollowed like a fpoon. Out of 
the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail to the hin- 
der part of the flower, and attended with four embryo’s, 
which turn to fo many roundilh feeds, inclofed in the cup of 
the flower. It grows wild on dry banks. Miller. 

Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with moifture. 
The weakeft kind of curling is roughnefs ; as in clary and 
burr. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 65 1. 

To CLASH, v. n. [klctfen, Dut. to make a noife.] 

1. To make a noife by mutual collifion ; to ftrike one againft 
another. 

Three times, as of the clafinng found 
Of arms, we heard. Denham. 

Thofe few that fhould happen to clajh, might rebound after 
the collifion ; or if they cohered, yet, by the real conflict with 
other atoms, might be feparated again. Bentley. 

How many candles may fend out their light, without clajn- 
ing upon one another ; which argues the fmallnefs of the 
parts of light, and thelargenefs of the interftices between par- 
ticles of air and other bodies. Cheynts Phil. rnn. 

2. To a£l with oppofitc power, or contrary direction. 

Neither was there any queen- mother who might_ clajh with 
his counfellors for authority. Bacon's Henry V 111. 

Thofe that will not be convinced what a help this is to tne 
maaiftracy, would find it, if they fhould chance to clajh. 

h ! South's Sermons. 

3. To contradict ; oppofe. . 

Wherever there are men, there will be clafinng fometim 
or other; and a knock, or a conteft, fpoils all. LEjlrange. 

The abfurdity in this inftance is obvious ; and yet eve y 
time that clajhing metaphors are put together, this faul ^ ,scor "' 
mitted Sped at or, N». 595- 

To Clash, v. a. To ftrike one thingagainft another, fo a, to 
produce a noife. 

The nodding ftatue clajh' d his arms, 

And with a fullcn lound and feeble cry, , 

Half funk, and half pronounced the word of victory. V ) • 

Clash, n. f [from the verb] 

1 . A noify collifion of two bodies. 

The clajh of arms and voice of men we hear. D< 

He nobly feiz’d thee in the dire alarms , ^ 

Of war and Daughter and the clajh of arms.. Pep* * u 
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2 Oppofition ; contradifliori. . 

Then from the clajhes between popes and kings, 

Debate, like fparks from flint’s collifion, fprings. Denham. 
In the very next line he reconciles the fathers and fcripture, 
and fhews there is no dajh betwixt them. Atterbury. 

A CLASP, n.f. [chefpe, Dutch.] 

x . A hook to hold any thing clofe ; as a book, or garment. 

The fcorpion’s claws here grafp a wide extent. 

And here the crabs in leflbr clafps are bent. Add!/ Ovid. Met. 
Hereupon he took me aiide, and opening the clafps of the 
parchment cover, fpokc, to my great furpnze, in Engli/h. 

Arbuthnot and Pope s Mart. Scrtb. 

2. An embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair daughter, 

Tranfportcd with no worfe nor better guard, 

But with a knave of hire, a gondalier. 

To the grofs clafps of a lafeivious Moor. Shakefp. Othello. 

To CLASP, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fliut with a clafp. 

Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do 
open the feriptures ; which being but read, remain, in com- 
parifon, ft ill clajpcd. Hooker, b.v.fefl.22. 

There Caxton flept, with Wynkrn at his fide. 

One clafp' d in wood, and one in ftrong cow-hide. Pope. 

2. To catch and hold by twining. 

Direct 

The chfplng ivy where to climb. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

3. To hold with the hands extended ; to inclofe between the 
hands. 

Occafion turneth the handle of the bottle firft to be re- 
ceived, and after the belly, which is haid to clafp. Bacon's Ejf. 

4. To embrace. 

Thou art a Have, whom fortune’s tender arm 

With favour never clafpt, but bred a dog. Shakefp. Timon. 

Thy fuppliant 

I beg, and clafp thy knees. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. x. 

He ftoop’d below 

The flying fpear, and fhun’d the promis’d blow ; 

Then creeping, clafp' d the hero’s knees, and pray’d. Dryd. 

Now, now lie clafps her to his panting breaft ; 

Now he devours her with his eager eyes. Smith. 

5. To inclofe. 

Boys, with women’s voices. 

Strive to fpeak big, and clafp their female joints 

In ft iff unweildy arms againft thy crown. Shak. Richard II. 

Cla'spe r . n f. [from clafp.'] The tendrels or threads of 
creeping plants, by which they cling to other things for 
fupport. 

The tendrels or clafpers of plants are given only to fuch 
fpecics as have weak and infirm ftalks. Ray on the Creation. 

Claspknife. n. f. [from clafp and knife . ] A knife which 
folds into the handle. 

CLASS, n.f. [from clajfis, Latin.] 

1. A rank or order of perfons. 

Segrais has diftinguiflied the readers of poetry, according to 
their capacity of judging, into three daffies. Dryd. /En. Dedic. 

2. A number of boys learning the fame lefion at the fchool. 

We (hall be feized away from this lower clafs in the fchool 
of knowledge, and our converfation {hall be with angels and 
illuminated (pints. Watts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

3. A fet of beings or things; a number ranged in diftribution, 
under fomc common denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one fett make a very 
coniulerablc clafs of men. Addfon's Freeholder, N“. 53. 

Whate’er of mungrel, no one clafs admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Dunciad, b. iv. 

To Class, v.a. [from the noun.] To range according to 
fome ftated method of diftribution; to range according to 
different ranks. ° 

I confidered that by the clajfing and methodizing fuch paf- 
fages, 1 might mftrudt the reader. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cla'ssick. \ adj ' Latin] 

i. Relating to antique authors; relating to literature. 

Poctick fields encompafs me around, 

1 fee ® to trcad on cla Jf uk ground. Addifon 

With them the genius of claffick learning dwelleth, and 

a- Qf tSft^rtnk. *** “ * C/ ^ 

I-rom this ftandard the value of the Roman weights and 

Mm G reav ° f Which 1 have foI1 ™ed 

ffiisffibSt Wh ° ^ bCJUft y reck ° ned a c W cal author on 

Cla'ssick » r r ; er r -1 „ Arbuthnot on Coins. 

*'c l cla ff ,:us ' Lat ’3 An ^thor of the firft rank • 

,,,™y taken for ancient authors. ’ 

R f'aV’ ,[ Lat ' n J 0hler ’ fort ; body. 

Vol. N I° W thefpr! 2% trumpet, from afar, 


Had rouz’d the neighing ftceds to fcour the fields; ■ 

While the fierce riders clatter'd on their Ihields. Dryd. /£.*. 

2. To utter a noife by being ftruck together. 

All that night was heard an unwonted clattering of weapons, 
and of men running to and fro. Knolles's Hijlory of the 'liars. 

Down funk the monfter-bulk, and prefs’d the ground ; 
His arms and clatt'ring fhicld on the vaft body found, rnyd. 

Their clattering arms with the fierce fhocks refound. 
Helmets and broken launces fpread the ground. GrtmvrUc. 

3. To talk faft and idly. 

Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling; 

Now, fiker, I lee thou do lt but clatter) 

Harm may come of melling. Spenji-r s Pajlctals. 

All thofe airy fpeculations, which bettered not mcti s man- 
ners, were only a noife and clattering of words. Decay of Piety. 

ToCla'tter. v.a. 

1. To ftrike any thing fe as to make it found and rattle. 

I only with an oaken ftafF will meet thee, 

And raife fuch outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 

That thou oft’ /halt wi/h thyfclf at Gath. Alilton's Agomjl. 

When all the bees arc gone to fettle. 

You clatter fft\\\ your brazen kettle. Swift. 

2. To difputc, jar, or clamour. Martin. A low word. 

A Cla'tter. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noife made by the frequent and quick collifion of 
fonorous bodies. A clatter is a clajh often repeated with great 
quicknefs, and feems to convey the idea of a found /harper 
and fliriller than rattle. [Sec the verb ] 

I have fecn a monkey overthrow all the difhes and plates in 
a kitchen, merely for the pleafurc of feeing them tumble, and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fall. Swift to Ld. Bolingb. 

2. It is ufed for any tumultuous and confufed noife. 

By this great clatter , one of greateft .notc 
Seems bruited. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Grow to be /hort. 

Throw by your clatter , 

And handle the matter. Ben. Johnfons Under-woods. 

0 Rourk’s jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of the matter, 

’Till rous’d by die noife. 

And mufical clatter. Swift. 

The yumbling particles of matter, 

I11 chaos make not fuch a clatter. Swift. 

Ci.a'vated. adj. [clavatut, Lat.J Knobbed; fet with knobs. 
Thefe appear plainly to have been clavated fpikes of fome 
kind of echinus ovarius. Woodward on Fojjils. 

Cla'udent. adj. [clan dens, Lat.J Shutting; inclofing; con- 
fining. ^ DiSl. 

To CLA'UDICATE. v. n. [daudlco, Latin.] To halt; to 
Jimp. Di3c 

Claudica'tion. n.f. [from claudicate.] The adt or ha 1 it of 
halting. 

Clave, [the preterite of cleave.] See Cleave. 

Cla'vellated. adj. [ davellatus , low Latin.] Made with 
burnt tartar. A chymical term. Chambers. 

Air, tranfmitted through clavdlated allies into an cxhaufHd 
receiver, loles weight as it pafies through them. Arbuthnot. 

Cla'ver. n.f [claejicji pypr. Sax.] This is now univcrlally 
written clover, though not fo properly. See Clover. 

Cla'vicle. n.f. [claticula, Lat.J The collarbone. 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto their 
mouths ; as moft that have the clavicles, or collar bones. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A girl was brought with angry wheals down her neck, 
towards the clavicle. Wijeman'i Surgery. 

Clause, n.f. [ claufula , Latin.] 

1 ’ A fentence ; a fingle part of a difeourfe ; a fuL-divifion of a larger 
lentcnce; fo much of a fentence as is to be conftrued together. 

God may be glorified by .obedience, and obeyed by per- 
formance of his will, although no fpecial clattfe or fentence of 
fcripture be in every fuch action fet before men’s eyes to war- 

„ f a nt lt ’ ■ 1 . , *. Hooker, b. ii. fell. 2. 

2. An article, or particular ftipulation. 

The claufe is untrue which they add, concerning the 
. ... , . Hooker, b. iv. JeS. 4. 

VV hen, after his death, they were fent both to Jews and 
Lrentiles, we find not this claufe in their commiffion. South. 
-a ustral. adj. [from clauflrum, Lat.J Relating to a cloy- 
lter, or religious houfe. J 

Claufiral priors are fuch as prefide over monaftcrics, next 
to the abbot or chief governour in fuch religious houfes Ad-ffh 

Cl a usurer. / [claujura, Txit.J Confinement; the aft of fiiut- 
tmg ; the ftatc of being /hut. 

be tom™ m ° nafter ‘ CS the fcvcrit y claufure is hard to 

A CLAW. n. f. [clapan, Saxon.] ° V ^"’ 

1. T he foot of a beaft or bird, armed with /harp nails; or the 
pincers or holders of a Zhell-fi/h. F C ‘ 

1 faw her range abroad to feck her food, 
ernbrue her teeih and claws with lukewarm blood. 

Spcrfcr’s Vif. of BeUay . 

What’s 
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Whir’s jufticc to a man, or laws. 

That never comes within their claws ? Hudibras , p. ii. 

He fattens the harfh rigour of the laws. 

Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy claws. Gailh. 

2 .\ oome times a hand, in contempt. 

i o Ci,aw. v. a. [clapan, Saxon.] 

I* Fo tear with nails or claws. 

Hook, if the wither'd elder hath not his poll claw'd like 
a parrot. Shakefpeards Henry IV. p. ,i. 

2. I o pull, as with the nails. 

Adding to the former thcfc many changes that have hap- 
pened fince, I am afraid we (hall not fo calily claw off that 
name. South's Sermons. 

3- I o te.ir or fcratch in general. 

But we muft claw ourfelves with flinmeful 
Ami heathen ftripcs, by their example. Hudibras , p. ii. 

They for their own opinions Hand faft. 

Only to have them dan/ d and canvaft. Hudihras , p. ii. 

4- * To fcratch or tickle. 

I mull laugh when I am merry, and c/aiv no man in his 
humour. Shakejpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 

5. To flatter: an obfolcte fenfe. See Clawback. 

6. To Ci.aw off, or away. Tofcold; to rail at. 

You thank the place where you found money ; but the jade 
fortune is to b a clawed away for’t, if you fliould lofc it. L'Rjlr. 

Cla'wback. n.f. [from clawaxvb back.] A flatterer; a fyco- 

^ phant ; a wheedlcr. The pope’s clawbacks. Jewel. 

Cla'wed adj. [from claw.] Furnifhed or armed with claws. 
Among quadrupeds, of all the derived , the lion is the 
ftrongeft. Grew’ s Coftnol. b. ii. c. 8. fed. 6. 

CL \\ . n.f. [dal, Welfh ; kley, Dutch.] 

1 . Unctuous and tenacious earth, fuch as will mould into a cer- 
tain form. 

Clays arc earths firmly coherent, weighty and compact, 
{lift, vifeid, and ductile to a great degree, while moift; fmooth 
to the touch, not eafily breaking between the fingers, nor 
readily diflufible in water; and, when mixed, not readily fuh- 
fiding from it. Hill mFoJfls. 

Deep Acheron, 

Wliofe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and day , 

Arc whirl’d aloft. Dry den's /Eneid. 

Expofe the day to the rain, to drain it from falts, that the 
bricks may be more durable. Woodward on Fcjfils. 

The fun, which foftens wax, will harden day. IVatts. 
Clover is the beft way of improving days, where manure 
is fcarcc. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

2. Jn poetry, earth in general ; the tcrrcllrial dement. 

Why flmuld our day. 

Over our fpirits fo much fway. Donne. 

To Clay. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover with clay; to 
manure with clay. 

Tnis manuring lafts fifty years : then the ground muft be 
clayed again. Mortimer 5 Husbandry. 

Clay- cold. adj. [day and cold.] Lifclefs ; cold as the unani- 
mated earth. 

I wafh’d his clay-cold corfe with holy drops. 

And faw him laid in hallow’d ground. Rowe's Jane Shore. 

Clay-pit. n.f. [day and pit.] A pit where clay is dug. 

’Twas found in a clay-pit. Woodward on FoJ/ils. 

Clayes. n.f. [cl aye. Fr. In fortification.] Wattles made with 
Hakes interwove with ofiers, to cover lodgments. Chambers. 

Cla'yey. adj. [from clay.] Confiding of clay ; abounding with 
clay. 

Some delight in a lax or Tandy, fome a heavy or clayey foil. 

Derhams Pbyfico-Thcology. 

Ci a'yish. adj. [from clay.] Partaking of the nature of clay ; 
containing particles of clay. 

Small beer proves an unwholfom drink ; perhaps, by being 
brewed with a thick, muddifh, and clayifh water, which the 
brewers covet. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Cla'i marl. N.f [day and marl.] A whitifh, fmooth, chalky 

clay. 

Claymar! rcfcmblcs clay, and is near a-kin to it ; but is 
more fat, and fometimes mixed with chalk-ftoncs. Mortimer . 

CLEAN, adj. [g/an, Welfli; claene, Saxon.] 

1 . Free from dirt or filth. 

Both his hands, moft filthy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain’d to wafii themiclves inccfiantly ; 

Yet nothing cleaner were for fuch intent. 

But rather fouler. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 7. flan. 6 1. 
T hey make dean the outfidc of the cup and of the platter, 
but within they are full of extortion and excefs. Mat. xxiii. 25. 

2. Free from moral impurity; chaftc; innocent; guiltlefs. 

3. Elegant; neat; not unweildy; not encumbered with any 
thing ufelefs or difproportionea. 

The timber and wood are in fome trees more clean, in fome 
more knotty. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Yet thy waift is flrait and deary 
As Cupid’s {haft, or Hermes’ rod. Waller. 

4. Not foul with any loathfome difeafe ; not leprous. 

If the plague be fbmewhat dark, and fpread not iu the flein, 
tl c prieft {hall pronounce him clean. Levit. xiii. 6. 
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havc brai ** w* 

• r +~10Q* CTy 0 % 1 , faff . 

Being feated, and domcftick broils ’ 

Clean overblown. _ Shakefpearc's Richard 1R 

A phi ofopher, preffed with the fame objection, (hr.pes an 
anfwcr dean contrary. Hakewdl on pj,dcmi 

fifth V ' fr ° m tHC ad -i caivc ^ To frcc dirt „ 

T heir tribes adjufted, clean'd their vig’rous wings 
And many a circle, many a fhort ellay. 

Wheel’d round and round. Then fen's Autumn , , l 86c 

Ule ANLitY. adv. [from cleanly.] I11 a cleanly manner. 
Cleanliness, n.f. [from cleanly.] 

1. Freedom from dirt or filth. 

I fliall fpeak nothing of the extent of this city, the cleanli- 
nefs of its ftreets, nor the beauties of its piazza. AddiJ. July. 

2. N catnefs of drefs ; purity; the quality contrary to negligence 

and naftinefs. 66 

T he miftrefe thought it cither not to deferve, or not to need 
any exquifitc decking, having no adorning but deanlintf. Slum 
F rom whence the tender {kin aflumes 
A (weetnefs above all perfumes ; 

F rom whehce a cleanhnefs remains. 

Incapable of outward ftains. Swi r t 

Such cleanlinefs from head to heel ; 

No humours grofs, or frowzy fteams. 

No noifome whiffs, or fweaty ftreams. Swift. 

Cle'anly. adj. [from clean.] 

1. Frcc from dirtinefs ; careful to avoid filth ; pure in the perfon. 

Notct that fliall mountain ’fparagus be laid, 

Pull’d by fome plain but cleanly country maid. Dryden. 
An ant is a very cleanly infedt, and throws out of her neft 
all the fmall remains of the corn on which {he feeds. Adlifon, 

2. That which makes cleanlinefs. 

In our fantaftick dimes, the fair 
W ith cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 

3. Pure; innocent; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more fweetly relifliing 
and cleanly joys, thap thofe that derive from fuccelsful trials. 

Glanv. Scepf. Preface. 

4. Nice ; addrefsful ; artful. 

We can lecurc ourfelves a retreat by fome cleanly evafion. 

L'EJlrange's Fables. 

Cle'anly. adv [from dean.] 

I. Elegantly; neatly; without naftinefs. 

if I do grow great, I’ll have fack, and live c'eanly as a 
nobleman iftould. Shakefpearc's Henry IV. p. i. 

Cleanness, n.f. [from clean.] 

1. Y catnefs ; freedom from filth. 

2. Eafy exadtnefs ; juftnefs ; natural, unlaboured correcinefe. 

He {hewed no flrength in fliaking of his fluff ; but the fine 
deanttefs of bearing it was delightful. Sidney , b. ii. 

He minded only the clcarnds of his fatvr, and the clcannefs 
of expreflion. Dryden's Juvenal's Dedication. 

3. Purity ; innocence. 

The clcannefs and purity of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in dfeovering its own faults at firll view. Pope. 
To Cleanse, v. a. [clxnpaq, Saxon.]* 

1. To free from filth or dirt, by wafliing or rubbing. 

Cleanfe the pale corps with a religious hand. 

From the polluting weed and common land. Prior. 

2. To'purify from guilt. 

The bluenefs of a wound cleanfeth away evil. Prov. xx. 30. 

Not all her od’rous tears can cleanfe her crime, 

The plant alone deforms the happy clime. Dryden's Ovid. 

3. To free from nox'ious tumours by purgation. 

Can’ft thou not miniftcr to a mind diffus’d, 

And with fome fwcct oblivious antidote, 

Cleanfe the fluff’d bofom of that perilous fluff 
"Which weighs upon the heart. Shakcfpcar' s Macbeth- 

This oil, combined with its own fait and iugar, makes it 
faponaccous and dearfing, by which quality it often helps di- 
geftion, and excites appetite. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To free from leprofy. 

Shew thyfelf to the prieft, and offer for thy dcanfng thole 
things which Mofes commanded. Mark i. 44 - 

5. To fcour ; to rid of all offenfivc things. 

This river the Jews proffered the pope to cleanfe , fo they 
might havc what they found. Adds fen on Italy. 

A Cle'anser. n.f [clsnyepe, Sax.] That which has the 
quality of evacuating any foul humours ; or digefting a fore ; 
a detergent. 

If there happens an impofthume, honey, and even honey 
of rofes. taken inwardly, is a good deafer. Arbutb. on A.im- 
CLEAR, adj. [ dale , Fr. klaer, Dut. darns, Latin.] 

I. Bright; tranfpicuous ; pellucid; tranlparent; luminous, 
without opacity or eloudinefs ; not nebulous; not opa-ous; 
not dark. 

The ft ream is fo tranfparent, pure and clear, 

That had the fclf-cnamour’d youth gaz’d here, 
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He but the bottom, not his face had fecn. Denham. 

A tun about was cv’ry pillar there; 

A poli fir'd mirrour flionc not hall fo dear . Dryden s Fables. 
2 Free from clouds ; f rene ; as a clear day. 

3. Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 

4' Pcrfpicuous; notobteure; not hard to be underftood ; not 
ambiguous. 

We pretend to give a clear account how thunder and 
lightning is produced. Temple. 

Many men reafon exceeding dear and rightly, who know 
not how to make a fyllogilin. Locke. 

5. Indifputable ; evident; undeniable. 

Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear victory ; to our part lols; and rout 
T hrough all the empyrean. Milton's P aradife Lofl , b. ii. 

6. Apparent ; manifeft ; not hid ; not dark. 

Unto God, who underftandeth all their fecrct cogitations, 
they are dear and manifeft. Hooker , b. m Ji£i. 1. 

The plcafure of right rcafoning is ftill the greater, by how 
much the confequcnces arc more dear, and the chains of them 
more long. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

7. Unfpotted ; guiltlefs ; irreproachable. 

Duncan has been fo dear in his great office. Shakefptarc. 
Think that the clcarcjl gods, who make them honours 
Of mens impoffibilitics, have preferv’d thee. Shak. K.Lear. 
Tho’ the pcripatetick philofophy has been moft eminent in 
this way, yet other ft&s have not been wholly clear of it. Locke. 
Statcfman, yet friend to truth, in foul iinccre. 

In adfion faithful, and in honour dear. Pope. 

8. UnprepoffdTed ; not preoccupied ; impartial. 

Leucippe, of whom one look, in a dear judgment, would 
havc been more acceptable than all her kindnefs, fo prodigally 
beftowed. Sidney, b. ii'. 

9. Free from diftrefs, profccution, or imputed guilt. 

The cruel corp'ral vvhifper’d in my car, 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me dear, 
to. Free from deductions or incumbrances. 

Hope, if the fuccefs happens to fail, is dear gains, as long as 
ft lafts. Collier againjt De/pair. 

Whatever a foreigner, who purchafes land here, gives for 
it, is fo much every farthing dear gain to the nation ; for that 
money comes dear in, without carrying out any thing for 

«• T „ Locke. 

I often wifh’d that I had clear. 

For life, fix hundred pounds a year. Swift. 

it. Unincumbered; without let or hindrance; vacant: unob- 
ftructed. 

If he be fo far beyond his health, 

Methinks he fhould the fooner pay his debts, 

And make a dear way to the gods. Shakefpearc's Timor:. 
A polt boy winding his horn at us, my companion gave 
him two or three curfcs, and left the way dear for him. Addif 
A c.car ftage is left for Jupiter to dil’play his omnipotence, 
and turn the fate of armies alone. Popes Ejjay on Homer 

12. Out of debt. 

13. Unintangled ; at a fafe diftancc from any danger or enemy. 

F mding ourfelves too flow of fail, we put on a compelled 

valour, and in the grapple I boarded them : on the inftant they 
got dear of our fhip. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Jt requires care for a man with a double defwn to keep 
dear of clafhing with his own reafonings. L’F/lrarw 

14. Canorous; founding diftinCflv, plainly; articulately. ** ' 

I much approved of my friend’s infiftine upon the qualifica- 

lc t,0 w °J s £ ood / l(pea * cUar voicc - “ Addfon's Spectator. 

15. W ith jr;m; free ; guiltlefs. 1 

lam clear from the blood of this woman. Sufan 4.6 

Yone is lb fit to correct their faults, as he who is clear from 

any tn his own writings. Dryden’s Juv. Dedication 

16. hornet imes with of J ‘“wauen. 

», a ' f r ' S i anr a /? rofs and dam P exhalations. Temple 

7 th ft if T f T; 1 D,lhngu,ftl, "S; judicious; intelligible : 
this is fcartely ufed but in convcrlation. b 

Clear, adv. Clean ; quite ; completely. A low word 

,0 hCT r”“ °, f a 1 r hir - 

A “ red b? buiUers f ™ ''““Sc Llkot 

To Clear. v . a. [from the adje^ivc.] Dl ' 1 ' 

1. To make bright, by removing opacous bodies ; to brUhtcn 
Li<e Boreas in his race, when rufhing forth, & 

He fwceps the floes, and clears the cloudy North. Drvderr 
A (avowry difh, a homely treat, 
here all is plain, where all is neat, 

-r-“' ar U P tile cloudy forclieads of the great. / 

•• T ^! r 7 S’ y 

to djSr Up thC feVCral parts ° f this thcor V, 1 Wfl, Willing 

to Im afidc a great many other fpeculations. * Brer net's TV, 6 
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Mdnv knotty points there a re, - . 

Which all difcul’s, but few can dear. _ . u ‘ ' 

3. To purge from the imputation of guilt; tojuftify; to vindi- 
cate ; to defend : often with from before the thing. 

Somerfet was much cleared by the death of thofe who were 
executed, to make him appear faulty. Sir John Hayward. 

To clear the Deity from the imputation of tyranny, injul- 
tice, and diffimulation, which none do throw upon God with 
more prefumption than thofe who are the patrons of abfolutc 
neceffity, is both comely and chriftian. Brando, againjl Hocbs. 

To clear herfelf. 

For fending him no aid, fhe came from Egypt. Dryden. 

I will appeal to the reader, and am furc he will dear n.>- 
frorn partiality. Dryden’s Fables, Preface. 

How ! wouldft thou clear rebellion ? Addtf. Cato. 

Before you pray, dear your foul from all thofe fins, wnieh 
you know to be dlfpleafing to God. // ale's Prepat. foe Death , 

4. T o cleanfe, with of. 

My hands are of your colour ; but I fhamc 

To wear a heart fo white : 

A little water dears us of this deed. Shakefp Macbeth. 

5. To difeharge; to remove any incumbrance, or etnbarrafi- 
ment. 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a doftr, having 
a wall on each hand of it; from which having cleared the 
earth, he forced open the door. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

This one mighty fum has clear’d the debt. Dryacn . 

A ftatue lies hid in a block of marble ; and the art of th 
ftatuary only dears away the fuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbifii. Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 215. 

Multitudes will furnifli a double proportion towards the 
clearing of that expencc. Add: fan's Freeholder, N°. 20. 

6. To free from any thing offenfivc or noxious. 

To dear the palace from the foe, fuccced 

The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryden's /Ends. 

It fhould be the (hill and art of the teacher to dear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilft they arc learning of any 
thing. Locke on Education. 

Auguftus, to eftablifh the dominion of the Teas, rigged out 
a powerful navy to dear it of the pirates of Malta. Arbuthnot. 

7. To clarify ; as to clear liquors. 

8. To gain without deduction. 

He clears hut two hundred thoufitnd crowns a year, after 
haying defrayed all the charges of working the fait. Addijon. 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common prints would dear up their underflandings, 
and animate their minds with virtue. Addfon's SprSlator. 

10. To Clear a fhip, at the cuftom-houfe, is to obtain the 
liberty or failing, or of felling a cargo, by fatisfying the 
cuftoms. 

To Clear, v. n. 

r. T o grow bright ; to recover tranfparency. 

So foul a fky dears not without a ftotm. Shake/. K. John. 

2. Sometimes with up. J 

The mift, that hung about my mind, clears up. Acl. Cats. 

Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain ; 

Tho' now’cis cloudy, ’twill clear up again. ’ Norris 

Advife him to ftay ’till the weather dears up, for you are 
afrafo there will he rain. Swift's Directions to the Grow. 

3. I o be difengaged from incumbrances, diftrefs, or entangle- 
ments. ° 

Fie that clears at once, will relapfc : for, finding himfclf out 
of ltraits, he will revert to his cuftoms: but he "that cleareth 
by degrees, induceth a habit of frugality, and gaineih as well 
upon his mind as upon his eftate. Bacon' i E/JMs. 20 

Cle arance. n.f [froin clear.] A certificate that a fhip has 
been cleared at the cuftomhoufc. * 

Cle'arer. w.y; [from dear.] Brightener; purifier; enlightener. 

Goid is a wonderful clearer of the underftandfog; it diffi* 

,n an !n ‘ la “‘- 

1. Brightly; luminoufly. 

, Z h °?r? y r“ erieS ° f grace and fa!vat: °n, which were but 
darkly difclofed unto them, have unto us more clear!-, fhined. 

=. Plainly, evidently , without obfctirily w'tSSL',. i “‘ 

truth » r'Lrid ‘'" r,y ^ ‘ h “ n " bl ‘ : 

acurcl) ' i 

There is aimoft no man hut fees Pearlier 
'’‘ ca ‘ n a fylker than the virtues. Ben Johnlon’^D' f C 

4. Without entanglement, or diftracTion of afffir- D ‘f™. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into K r 

h ' tlm a,,IjRh “» »ai ncvS'ejr oufrf 

5 . Wthout by-ends, without Cnfflw,i nte , honoftf^’’ 26 “ 

^Vhcn you arc examining thcfc matters ,1^ . • 

confideration any fcnfual or worldly iim-r^l) , n<,t t:! ^' e ,nto 
and impartially with yourfelvcs. ' > hut deal clearly 

6. Without- deduTlion or coft. * Tillotjon. 
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7. Without refervc ; without cvafion ; without fubtcrfugc. 

. % a certain day they fhould clearly relinquifh uttto the 
king all their lands and pofleflions. Davies on Ireland. 

Clearness n.f. [from dear.] 

1. Tranfparency ; brightnefs. 

It may be, percolation doth not only caule clearnefs and 
fplendour, but fweetnefs of favour. Baton’s Natural Hijlory. 

Glafs in the furnace grows to a greater magnitude, and re- 
fines to a greater e'earnefs , only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenfe. 

2. Splendour ; luftre. 

Love, more clear than yourfelf, with the clearnefs, lays 
a night of forrow upon me. Sidney, b. ii. 

3. Diftin&nefs ; pcrfpicuity. 

If he chances to think right, he does not know how to 
convey his thoughts to another with clearnefs and pcrfpicuity. 

Addifon ’* Spectator, N°. 291. 
Cl . e arsFghtf.d. adj. [dear and fight.] Pcrfpicuous; difeern- 
ing; judicious. 

Clearfsghtcd reafon, wifdom’s judgment leads ; 

And fenfe, her valla], in her footfteps treads. Denham. 

1 o Cle'arstarch. v. a. [from clear and Jlarch.] To ftiften 
with ftarch. 

He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfe of a tay- 
lor's widow', w-ho wafhes, and can clearjlarch his bands. Addif. 
To CLEAVE, v. n. pret. I clave, part, cloven, [cleopan, Sax. 
Pleven , Dutch.] 

1. To adhere; to (tick; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adhefion, is effected when 
fomc cleaving body is mixed with the liquors, whereby the 
gr Her part flicks to that cleaving body. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

Water, in fmall quantity, cleaveth to any thing that is 
folid. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 293. 

When the dull grow’eth into hardnefs, and the clods cleave 
fall together. Job, xxxviii. 38. 

The thin camclion, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryd. Fables. 

2. To unite aptly; to fit. 

New honours come upon him. 

Like our flrange garments, cleave not to their mould. 

But with the aid of ufe. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

3. To unite in concord and intcreft. 

The apoftles did thus conform the Chriflians, according to 
the pattern of the Jews, and made them cleave the better. 

Hooker, b. iv. feci. 1 1. 
If you fhall cleave to my confent, when ’tis. 

It fhall make honour for you. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

The people would revolt, if they faw any of the French 
nation to cleave unto. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

4. To be concomitant to ; to join with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting faith, 
his grace doth cleave to the one, and utterly forfakc the other. 

Hooker, b. v. fet 1. 22. 
To CLEAVE, v. a. preterite, 1 clove, I clave, 1 cleft-, part. paffi. 
cloven, or deft, [cleopan. Sax. kloven, Dutch.] 

1. To divide w'ith violence; to fplit; to part forcibly into 
pieces. 

And at their palling cleave th’ A Hymn flood. Milton. 
The fountains of it are faid to have been cloven, or burft 
open. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

The blefled minifter his wings difplay’d. 

And, like a (hooting liar, he deft the night. Dryden. 
Rais’d on her dulky wings, Ihe cleaves the Ikies. Dryden. 
Whom with fuch force he flruck, he fell’d him down, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden' s Fables. 

Or had the fun 

F.ledfed to the earth a nearer feat. 

His beams had cleft the hill, the valley dry’d. Blacbnare. 

Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow. 
And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly. 

When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid Iky. Pope. 

2. To divide. 

And every beaft that parteth die hoof, and cleaveth the cleft 
into two claws. Deutr. xiv. 6. 

To Cleave, v. n. 

1. 1 o part afunder. 

Wars ’twixt you twain, would be 
As if the world fhould cleave, and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shakcfp. Anthony ami Cleopatra. 
The ground clave afunder that was under them. A tan. xvi« 
He cut the cleaving Iky, > 

And in a moment vanifh’d from her eye. Popes Odyffey. 

2. To fuffer divifron. 

It c eaves with a glofly polite fubflancc, not plane, but with 
fomc little unevennefs. Newton s Opt. 

AClf. avir. n.f. [from cleave.] 

f. A butcher’s inflrument to cut animals into joints. 

You, gentlemen, keep a parcel of roaring bullies about me 
day and night, with huzza’s and hunting-horns, and ringing 
the changes on butcher’s cleavers. Arbutb. Hijl. of John Bull. 
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1 hough arm’d with all thy cleavers, knives. 

And axes made to hew down lives. Hudibras, p. iv. cant 2 
2. A weed. Improperly written Cliver; which fee. ’ 

Clees. n.f The two parts of the foot of beads which arc 
cloven -footed. Skinner. It is a country word, and probahlv 
corrupted from claws. ’ 

Clef. n.f. [from clef, key, Fr.] In mufick, a mark at the 
beginning of the lines of a fong, which (hews the tone or 
key in which the piece is to begin. Chamltu 

Cleft, part. pafE [from cleave.] Divided; parted afunder. *" 
Fat, with incenfe ftrew’d, 

On the cleft wood. Milton's Par. Lojl, b. xi. /. 440 . 

I never did on cleft Parnaflus dream. 

Nor talle the facred Heliconian llrearh. Dryden s Perfeus 

Cleft, n.f. [from cleave.] 

1. A fpace made by the reparation of parts; a crack; acrevife. 

1 he cafcades feem to break through the clefts and cracks of 
roc ks. Addifon s Guardian, N°. laj. 

The extremity of this cape has a long cleft in it, which 
was enlarged and cut into fliape by Agrippa, who made this 
the great port for the Roman fleet. Addifon on Italy. 

1 he reft of it, being more grofs and ponderous, does not 
move far ; but lodges in the clefts, craggs, and fides of the 
rocks, near the bottoms of them. Woodward's Nat. Hi/lory. 

2. In farriery. 

Clefts appear on the bought of the patterns, and are caufed 
by a (harp and malignant humour, which frets the (kin ; and 
it is accompanied with pain, and a noifom llench. Farr. Did. 

Elis horfe it is the heralds weft ; 

No, ’tis a mare, and hath a cleft B. John fan's Under- wood. 

To Cl e ’'ft graft, v. a. [cleft and graft. ] To engraft by 
cleaving the ftock of a tree, and inferting a branch. 

Filberts maybe c’.eftgraftcd on the common nut. Mortimer. 

Cl f/mfncy. n. / [clemerue, Fr. dementia, Lat.] Mercy; 
remiflion of feverity ; willingncfs to fparc ; tendernefs in 
punching. 

I have ftated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compaf- 
fion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever clfc it may be 
called, fo far as is confident with wifdom. Addifon’ s Freeholder. 

CLE'MENT. adj . [element, Latin.] Mild; gentle; merciful; 
kind ; tender ; compafiionate. 

Clench. See Clinch. 

To Clepe. v. a [clypian, Saxon.] To call. Obfolete. 

Three crabbed months had fowr’d themfelves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clepe thylelf my love. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

CLE'RGY. n.f. [ clerg'e , Fr. clerus, Lat. xbrjo:, Greek] Tile 
body of men fet apart by due ordination for the krvice of 
God. 

We hold that God’s clergy are a ftatc which hath been, 
and will be as long as there is a church upon earth, neccflary, 
by the plain word of God himfclf ; a ftate whereunto the reft 
of God’s people muft be fubject, as touching things that ap- 
pertain to their foul’s health. Hooker, b. iii. 

The convocation give a greater fum, 

Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 

Did to his predecefl’ors part withal. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Cle'rgyman. n.f. [clergy and man.] A man in holy orders; 
a man fet apart for miniftration of holy things ; not a laitk. 

How I have fped among the clergymen , 

The fums I have colle&ed fhall exprefs. Shakefp. K John. 
It feems to be in the power of a reafonable clergyman to 
make the moil ignorant man comprehend his duty. Swift. 

Cle'rical. adj. [clerieus, Lat.] Relating to the clergy ; as, a 
clerical man ; a man in orde'rs. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges thev ufe to 
line the table-men. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory, N°. 158. 

Unlcfs we may more properly read clarichords. 

A CLERK, n.f [clepic, Sax. clerieus, Latin.] 

1. A clergyman. 

All perfons were ftiled clerks that ferved in the church of 
Chrift, whether they were bifhops, priefts, or deacons. Ay iff c. 

z. A feholar; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they would; but, 
for his part, he never faw more untea ty fellows chan great 
clerks were. Sidney. 

The greateft clerks being not always the honefteft, any more 
than the wifeft men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a writer. 

My lord Baiianio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge; and then the bciy, his clerk , 

That took fome pains in writing, he begg’d mine. Shakefp. 
My friend was in doubt whether he fhould not exert the 
juftice upon fuch a vagrant ; but not having his clerk with him, 
who is a neccflary counfellor, he let the thought drop Addif. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices : an officer of various kinds. 

Take a juft view, how many may remark 
Who’s now a lord, his grand-lire was a clerk. Granvde. 
It may feem difficult to make out the bills of fare lor the 
flippers of Vitellius. I quefhon not Lut an expert clerk of a 
kitchen can do it. Arbvthvct. 

S’ 
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5. The layman who leads the refponfes to the congregation in 
the church, to direct the reft. 

CfE'RKSHir. n.f. [from clerk.] 

1. Scholarfhip. * • 

2 The office of a clerk of any kind. 

lie fold the cltrkjhip of his parifb, when it became vacant. 

Swift 's Mijecllanies. 

Cleve. T In compofition, at the beginning or end of the 

Clip. > proper name of a place, denotes it to be fituated on 

Clive, j the fide of a rock or hill; as Cleveland, Clifton, 
Stancliff. 

CLE'VER. adj. [of no certain etymology.] 

1. Dextrous; Ikilful. , 

it was the cleverer mockery of the two. L'EJlrange s Fables. 
I read Dyer’s letter more for the ftile than the news. The 
man has a clever pen, it muft be owned. Addijon’s Freeholder . 

2. Juft; fit; proper; commodious. 

I can’t but think ’twould found more clever. 

To me, and to my heirs for ever. Pope. 

3. Well-fhaped ; handfome. 1 

She called him gundy-guts, and he called her loufy Peg, 
tho’ the girl was a tight clever wench as any was. Arbuthnot . 

4. This is a low word, fcarcely ever ufed but in burlefque or 
convention ; and applied to any thing a man likes, without 
a fettled meaning. 

Cl e'vkrly. adv. [from clever.] Dextroufly ; fitly; handfomely. 

Thcfe would inveigle rats with th’ feent. 

And fumetimes catch them with a fnsp. 

As cleverly as th’ablcft trap. Hudibras , p. ii. canto 1. 

A rogue upon the highway may have as ftrong an arm, and 
take off" a man’s head as cleverly as the executioner. South. 

Cleverness 11 J. [from clever. J Dexterity; fkill ; accom- 
plifliment. ' 

CLEW, n.f [clvpe, Sax. klouwen, Dutch.] 

1. Thread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of thread. 

Eftsoons untwifting his deceitful dew ; 

He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenf Fairy Queen. 

While guided by fome dew of heav’nly thread. 

The perplex’d labyrinth we backward tread. Rofcommon. 

They fee fmall clews draw vafteft weights along. 

Not in their bulk but in their order ftrong. Dryden. 

2. A guide; a direction : becaufe men direct themfelves by a 
clew of thread in a labyrinth. 

This alphabet muft be your own clew to guide you. Holder . 

Is there no way, no thought, ho beam of light ? 

No clew to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze. 

To clear my honour, yet preferve my faith ? Smith. 

The reader knows not how to tranfport his thoughts over 
to the next particular, for want of fome dew, or connecting 
idea, to lay hold of. Watts's Logick, p. iv. c. 2. 

3. Clew of the fail of a Ship, is the lower corner of it, which 

reaches down to that caring where the tackles and Iheets are 
fattened. Harris. 

To Clew. v. a. [from clew , a fea-term.] 

To Clew the Sails, is to raife them, in ordir to be furled, 
which is done by a rope fattened to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-garnet. Harris. 

To CLICK, v. n. [die ken, Dut. diqueter, French.] To make a 
(harp, firiall, fucceffive noife. 

I he folcmn death-watch click'd, the hour flic dy’d ; 

And (bribing crickets in the chimney cry’d. Gay's Paflorals. 

Cli'cker. n.f. [from click.] A low word for the fervant of a 
falefman, who (lands at the door to invite cuftomers. 

oi'i/iM-n n 'f'r [ from d,ck '] Thc knockcr of a door. Skinner. 

CLI'LN T. n.f. [ cliens , Latin.] 

*• Cne who applies to an advocate for counfel and defence. 

I here is due from the judge to the advocate fomc commen- 
dation, where caufcs arc well handled ; for that upholds in the 
chent thc reputation of his counfel. Bacon's Efjays. 

Advocates muft deal plainly with their clients , and tell the 
true (fate of their cafe. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. it may be perhaps fometimes ufed for a dependant in a more 
general fenfe. 

I do think they are your friends and clients, 

_ And fearful to dirturb you. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

C ™ ED J P art,c, Pp<>dj. [from client.] Supplied with clients.’ 

1 , ,, occafion of difeouragement, thc word condi- 

tioned and lead cheated petivoguers, do yet, under the Tweet 
t>ait ot revenge, convert to a more plentiful profccution of 

Cr iV° nS - . Carcw’s Survey of Conrwal. 

a ch T r LE a 71 ^ Lat-] The condition or office of 

a client. A word fcarcely ufed. 

"There s \ arus holds good quarters with him; 

C\rn , undcr the Pretext of clientele , 

CL,'«„L“ d 7 r;L m ,,- ,, x, B, \ 7 ,hn ' m ' ! 

p.., r • ,l J- [Borne. tent.] The condition of a cl ier * 

feeniif l° na I e cl . tent { hi P amon g the Romans always dc- 
which haJ h ? p cbe . lim houses had rccourfe to the patrician line 

, A A J kat- clip, choc, Saxon ] 

craggy. 13 r ° Cki a f0clc ’ ac cordin g to Skinner, broken and 
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“ The Leucadians did ufe to precipitate a man from a lvgh 
cliff into thc fea. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory, N J . S»o. 

Mountaineers, that from Sevcrus came, > 

And from thc craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden s d-.n. 

Where-ever ’tis fo found fcattered upon the (hores, there is 
it as conftantly found lodged in the cliffs thereabouts. V/oodtu. 

7. The name of a character in mufick. Properly Clef. 

Clift, n.f The fame with Cliff, now difufed. 

Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 

Hidi growing on the top of rocky cl ft. Spenf Fairy Queen. 

CLIMA'CTER. n.f. [*x. f *^'l» :; .] A certain fpace of time, or 
progreffion of years, which is fuppofed to end in a critical 
and dangerous time. 

Elder times, fettling their conceits upon chmafler:, differ 
from one another. Browns Vulgar Err cun. 

Climacte'rick. 1 adj. [from dimader.] Containing a cer- 

Cli m acte'ric al. J tain number of years, at the end of which 
fome great change is fuppofed to befal the body. 

Certain obfervable years arc fuppofed to be attended with 
fome conftderable change in the body ; as the feventh year ; 
the twenty-fiift, made up of three times Even ; the lorty- 
ninth, made up of feven times feven ; thc lixtv-third, being 
nine times feven; and the eighty-firft, which is nine times 
nine : which two laft are called the grand c imaSleri ks. Shakef. 

Thc numbers feven and nine, multiplied into themfelves, 
do make up fixty- three, commonly efteemed the great dimac- 
terical of our lives. Brown s Vulgar E> rows, b. iv. c. 12. 

Your lordlhip being now arrived at your great cHmafteriquc , 
yet give no proof of the lead decay of your excellent judg- 
ment and comprehcnfion. Dryden. 

My mother is fomething better, tho’, at her advanced age, 
every day is a cUmaderick. Pope. 

CLI'MATE. n.f. [*>.:«*.] 

1. A fpace upon the furface of the earth, meafured from the 
equator to the polar circles ; in each of which (paces the long- 
eft day is half an hour longer than in that nearer to the equa- 
tor. From the polar circles to the poles climates are mea- 
fured by the increafe of a month. 

2. In the common and popular fenfe, a region, or tra£l of land, 
differing from another by the temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th’ extremes, two happier climates hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryden' s Ovid. 

On what new happy climate are we thrown ? Dryden. 
This talent of moving the paffions cannot be of any great 
ufe in die northern climates. Swift. 

To Cli'mate. v.n. To inhabit. A word only in Shakefp ear:. 

The blefled gods 

Purge all infe&ion from our air, whilft you 

Do climate here. Shak, fp.are’s Winter's T ale. 

Cli'mature. n.f. The fame with climate, and not in ufe. 
Such harbingers preceding ftill thc fates. 

Have heav’n and earth together demonftrated 

Unto our dimat ures and countrymen. Shalefpeare. 

Cli'max. n.f [*Aif«*/.] Gradation; afeent : a figure in rhe- 
torick, by which the fentencc rifes gradually ; as Cicero fays 
to Catiline, Thou do’ft nothing, moved: nothing, thinkeft 
nothing ; but I hear it, I fee it, and perfectly underftand it. 

Choice between one excellency and another is difficult; 
and yet the conclufion, by a due climax , is evermore tl e 
' Dryden s Juv. Dedication. 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac’d, y 

Still rifmg in a climax , ’till the laft, t 

Surpaffing all, is not to be furpaft. Granville. J 

To CLIMB, v.n. pret. clomb or climbed-, part, domb or climbed. 
It is pronounced like dime, [chman. Sax. klimmen , Dutch.] 
To afeend up any place ; to mount by means of fome hold or 
footing. It implies labour and difficulty, and fucceffive efforts. 
You tempt thc fury of my three attendants. 

Lean famine, quartering ttec!, and climbing fire. Shakefp. 

T lungs, at the word, will ceafe ; or clfe climb upward 
To what they were before. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Jonathan climbed up upon his hands, and upon his feet. 1 Sam 
Thou, fun ! of this great world both eye and foul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater; found his praife 
In thy eternal courfc, both when thou climb'Ji , 

And when high noon haft gain’d, and when thou fall’ll. 

__ Milton's Paradlfe Lojl, b. v. J 17. 

No rebel Titan’s facrilegious crime. 

By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. Rofomm n 
black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. Dtydtn 
What controuling caufe 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature’s laws. 

Climb up, and gain th’ afpiring mountain’s height. Ela.km 

To Climb, v. a. I o afeend. 

When (hall I come to th’ top of that fame hill ?_ 

— You do climb up it now. Look, how we labour. Shake ft, 
is t not enough to break into my warden 
Climbing my walls, in fpight of me Ihe owner ? 

D t r Thy arms purfue 

Paths of renown, and climb afeents of fame. 

Forlorn he muft, and pcrfecutcd fly 
Citmb the fteep mountain, in thc cavern lie. Pricy. 

* Climber, 
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Cornu's Survey. 


Cli'MRER. n.f. [from climb . ] * 

i. One that mounts or feales any placi: or tiling; a mounter; 
a rifer. 

I wait not at the lawyer’s gates, 

Ne fhoulder climbers down the flairs. 

A plant that creeps upon other fupports. 

Ivy, briony, honey-fuckles, and other climbers , mull be 
dug up. Mortimer. 

3. The name of a particular herb. 

It hath a perennial fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite 
upon the flalks. The flowers, moftly of four leaves, placed 
in form of a crofs, are naked, having no calyx: in the center 
of the flower arc many hairy ftamina furrounding the pointal, 
which becomes a fruit ; in which the feeds are gathered into 
a little head, ending in a kind cf rough plume ; whence it is 
called by the country people old man's beard. I he fpecies are 
twelve, two of which grow wild. Miller. 

Clime. n.f. [contracted from climate , and therefore properly 
poetical.] Climate; region; trail of earth. 

He can fpread thy name o’er land and feas, 

Whatever clime the fun’s bright circle warms. Milt. Par. R. 
They apply the celeftial defeription of other climes unto 
their own. Brczun’s Vulgar Err ours , b. iv. c. 12. 

Of beauty flng, her fhining progrefs view, 

From clime to clime the dazzling light purfue. Granville. 
We (hall meet 

In happier climes, and on a fafer Ihorc. AddtfoAs Cato. 

Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful feafons, in temperate 
climes , are common and familiar blcflings. Atte> bury s Sermons. 
To CLINCH, v. a. [clynija, Sax. to knock, Junius. Clingo, 
in Feftus, to cncompafs, Minjhew . ] 

1. To hold in the hand with the fingers bent over it. 

Simois rowls the bodies and the Ihields 
Of heroes, whofc difmember’d hands yet bear 
The dait aloft, and clinch the pointed (pear. Dryd. Virg. JEn. 

2 . To contract or double the fingers. 

Their tailed trees are about feven feet high, the tops 
whereof I could but juft reach with m fift clinched. Swift. 

3. To bend the point of a nail in the other fide. 

4. To confirm ; to fix ; as, to clinch an argument. 

Clinch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A word ufed in a double meaning; a pun; an ambiguity; 
a duplicity of meaning, with an identity of expreflion. 

Such as they are, I hope they will prove, without a clinch, 
luciferous fearching after the nature of light. Boyle. 

Pure clinches the fuburbian mufe affords, 

And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. Dryden. 
Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. Pope. 

2. That part of the cable which is fattened to the ring of the 
anchor. 

Cli'ncher. n.f. [from clinch ] A cramp; a holdfaft ; a piece 
of iron bent down to fallen planks. 

The wdmbles for the work, Calypfo found ; 

With thofe he pierc’d ’em, and with clinchers bound. Pope. 
To CLING, v. n. pret. I clung part. 1 have c’ung. [ Klynger , 

Daniih.] .urn. 

1. To hang upon by twining round; to flick to; to hold fait 

upon. 

The broil long doubtful flood ; 

As two fpent fwimmers that do cling together, 

A nd choak their art. Shakefp cares Macbeth. 

Moft popular conful he is grown, methinks : 

How the rout cling to him ! Benj. Johnfon s Catiline. 

The fontanel in his neck was deferied bv the clinging of 
his hair to the plaiftcr. Wifman's Surgery. 

When they united and together clung. 

When undiftinguifh’d in one heap they hung. Blackmore. 

See in the circle, next Eliza plac’d. 

Two babes of love, clofe clinging to her waift 
That they may the elofer ding 
Take you: blue ribbon for a firing. 

2. To dry up ; to confume ; to wafte ; to pine away, 

•ten tncoy, a withered tree.] 

If thou fpeak’ft falfe. 

Upon the next tree {halt thou hang alive, 

’Till famine cling thee. Shakcfpeare s Macbeth. 

Cli'ncy. ad), [from cling.] Apt to cling; adhefive 
Cli'nical. I adj. [«*••;, to lie down.] 1 hole that keep their 
Cl i'mck. \ beds ; thofe that are fick, paft hopes of recovery. 
A clinical convert, one that is converted on his death-bed. 
This word occurs often in the works ot Taylor. 

To CLINK, v. a. [perhaps foftened from clank , or corrupted 
from click.] To llrike fo as to make a fmall fharp no.fe. 

Five years !* a long leafe for the clinking of pewter. Shake/p. 
To Clink, v. n. To utter a fmall, fharp, interrupted noifc. 
The fever’d bars, 

Submiflivc, clink againft your brazen portals 
Underneath th’ umbrella’s oily fhed. 

Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

Clink, n.f. [from the verb.] 

I. A fharp fucccflivc noifc; a knocking. 

I heard the clink and fall of fwords. Shakefp. Othelto. 


Swift. 

[Ecclun- 


Prior. 



Gay's Trivia. 


2. It feerns in Spenfer to have fomc unufual fenfe. 

Tho’ creeping clofe, behind the wicket’s clink. 

Privily he peeped out thro’ a chink. Spenfer' s Pafiorah 

CLINQUANT. n.f. [Fr.] Embroidery ; fpangles ; falle R lfc 
ter ; tinfcl finery. 

To day the French, 

All clinquant, all in gold, like heathen gods. 

Shone down the Englifh. Shakefp. Henry Vl If 

To CLIP. v. a. [chppan, Saxon.] 

l. 'Fo embrace, by throwing the arms round; to hug; to en- 
fold in the arms. 

He, that before fhunn’d her, to fhun fuch harms, 

Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. Sidney. 

Here 1 clip 

The anvil of my fword, and do conteft 

Hotly, and nobly; with thy lovfc Shakefp. Coriolar.us. 

O nation, that thou couldft remove ! 

That Neptune’s arms, who clippeth thee about. Shakefp. 

Enter the city, clp your wives ; your friends, 

Tell them your feats. Shakefp ear e' s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night; 

Who with their dr wly, flow, and flagging wings. 

Clip dead mens graves. Shakejpeare' s Henry VI. p. ii. 

The male refteth on the back of the female, clipping and 
embracing her with his legs about the neck and body. Kay. 

2 . To cut with fheers. [Klipper, Danifh; blippen, Dutch ; ap- 
parently from the fame radical fenfe, fince iheers cut by in- 
doling and embracing.] 

Your fheers come too late to clip the bird’s wings, that al- 
ready is flown away. Sidney , b. ii. 

Then let him, that my love fhall blame, 

Or clip love’s wings, or quench love’s flame. Suckling. 

He clips hope’s wings, whofe airy bills 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham. 

But love had clipp'd his wings, and cut him fhort, 

Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. Dryden' s Fables. 
If mankind had had wings, as perhaps fome extravagant 
atheift may think us deficient in that, all the world muft have 
confentcd to clip them. Bentley, 

By this lock, this facrcd lock, I fwear. 

Which never more fhall join its parted hair. 

Clipp'd from the lovely head, where late it grew. Pope. 
He fpent every day ten hours dozing, clipping papers, or 
darning his ftockings. . Swift. 

3. Sometimes with off. 

We fhould then have as much feeling upon the clipping off 
a hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Bentley s Sermons. 

4. It is particularly ufed of thofe who diminifh coin, by paring 
the edges. 

This defign of new coinage, is juft of the nature of 
dipping. Locke. 

5. To curtail ; to cut fhort. 

All my reports go with the niodeft truth, 

Nor more, nor dipt, but fo. Shakefp. King hear. 

Mrs. Mayorcfs clipp'd the king’s Englifh. Addif. Spectator. 
Even in London, they clip their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third in the 
fuburbs. Swift. 

6. To confine ; to hold ; to contain. 

Where is he living, dipt in with the fea, 

Who calls me pupil l Shakejpeare' s Henry IV. p. 1. 

To Clip. v. n. A phrafe in falconry. 

Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign d. 

And with her eagernefs the quarry mifs’d, 

Strcight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 
Cli'pper. n.f. [from clip.] One that debafes coin by cutting. 

It is no Englifh treafon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king v 

Himfclf will be a dipper. Sbakefpears jenry • 

No coins pleafed fome medallifts more than thofe vvhicii 
had palled through the hands of an old Roman clipper. AacitJ. 
L’li'pping. n.f. [from dip.] I he part cut or clippc o 
Beings purely material, without fenfe, perception, 
thought, as the clippings of our beards, and parings 

nails. . , 

Cli'ver. n.f. An herb. More properly written rto.- 

It grows wild, the feeds flicking to the clothes of ruen as 
pafs by them. It is fometimes ufed in medicine. 

A CLOAK n.f. [ lach , Saxon.] • 

1. The outer garment, with which the reft arc covcre . 

You may bear it, 

Under a dike that is of any length. Sb.TwoGent.cn ere. . 

Their clokes were cloath of filver, mix d with go • , 

All arguments will be as little able to P rev ^ » , ‘ s . , . on ]y 
did with the traveller to part with his ctoak, vhic p_ cc ke. 

the fafler. 

Nimbly he rofc, and caft his garment down } 

That inflant in his cloak I wrapt me round. /V ^ 

2 . A concealment ; a cover. .. . f r, 

Not ufing your liberty for a cloak of maltc.ouf^ ^ ^ 

To 

3 


C L o 


To Cloak. v- a - [ rroni tlic noun ^ 
, To cover with a cloak. 

2* To hide; to conceal. 


in deed and view. 


Mod heavenly fair, 


C L o 

The glorious fun. 

Turning, with fplcndour of his precious eye, , . 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. Shettjf** 

2 Full of clods unbroken. about Michael* 

SfS 

C ZZ,r, n.f. [.Wand /»*.] A ftup.d 


. dolt ; a 


that 
p. i. 


■o »•/ r from tloak . T d lag ' ] 

( Tis in my doakbag) doublet, hat, ^l t j g iCymbeU ne. 

That anfwer to them. M.. VV elfh and 

CLOCK, n.f. [docc, Welfh, from cloch, a bell, 

Armorick ; cloche, French.] mechanical movc- 

:. The inftrument which, by a leries o 

m Tl Sit ^ffinf^will feem longer 

W The' piaurc°of h Jeromt* ufudly^efcr it^ at his ; ftudy is 
with a clock banging by. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. v.c. tj. 

I told the clocks, and watch’d the wafting light. Dtyden. 

2 . It is an dual expreflion to fay, What ,s it of the dock, for 
What hour is it ? Or ten o'clock . for the tenth hour. 

What is’t o'clock ? 

Upon the ftroke of four. Shakefp. Richard III. 

A £'r r “ “” i abou ‘ TS « 

" - ”* h ‘ r-f 

3. Vhc dock P of a flocking ; the flowers or inverted work about 

His ftockings with filver clocks were ravifhcd from him. 

Swift on Modern Education. 

4. Clock is alfo the name of an infeit ; a fort of beetle. Did. 
Clo'ck maker, n.f [dock and make.] An artificer whofe pro- 

feflion is to make clocks. , - , f 

This inequality has been diligently obferved by fcvcral of 
our ingenious clotkmakers, and equations been made and tVcd 
b them Derham. 

Clockwork, n.f. [clock and work.] Movements by weights 
or fprings, like thofe of a clock. 

So if unprejudic'd you fcan 
The goings of this clockwork, man ; 

You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head : 

But ’tis the flomach’s folid ftroke. 

That tells its being, what’s a clock. . Prior. 

Within this hollow was Vulcan’s fhop, full of fire and 
clockwork. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 103. 

You look like a puppet moved by dockiuork. Arbutbnot. 
CLOD. n.f. [club, Sax. a little hillock ; klotte, Dutch.] 

1. A lump of earth or clay ; fuch a body of earth as cleaves or 
hangs together. . 

The earth that cafteth up from the plough a great clod, is 
not fo good as that which cafteth up a fmaller clod. Bacon. 
I’ll cut up, as plows 

Do barren lands, and ftrike together flints 

And clods, th’ ungrateful fenatc and the people. B. Johnfon. 

Who fmooths with harrows, or who pounds with rakes 
The crumbling clods. Dryden' s Georg, 

z. A turf ; the ground. 

Byzantians boaft, that on the clod. 

Where once their fultan’s horfe has trod; 

Grows neither grafs, nor fhrub, nor tree. Swift. 

3. Any thing vile, bafe, and earthy; as the body of man, com- 
pared to his foul. 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods. 

In which a thoufand torches, flaming bright. 

Do burn, that to us wretched earthly clods , 

In dreadful darknefs, lend defired light. Spenfer' s Epithalam. 
The fpirit of man. 

Which God infpir’d, cannot together perifh 
With this corporeal clod. Milton's Paradfe Lofl , b. x. 
How the purer fpirit is united to this clod, is a knot too 
bard for our degraded in tell eels to untie. Glanv. Scepf. c. 4. 

In moral reflections there muft be heat as well as dry rca- 
fon, to infpire this cold clod of clay, which we carry about 
"with us. Burnet's Theory , Preface. 

4. A dull, grofs, ftupid fellow ; a dolt. 


[from clodpate.] Stupid; dull; doltilh; 


genius in the 
Arbutbnot. 


thickfcull. 

Clo'dpated. adj. 

°My ' ^dodpated relations fpoiled the greateft 

• * dolt ; 3 

To CLOG. [It is > ma g' nct ! b >' C bd«»'ttought 

by Cafaubon derived from xo u»©-, a dog s coll- , 0 

to be firft hung upon fierce dogs.] to cn - 

1 To load with fomething that may hinder m > • , 

cTmberwith' lhackles , »impol.. by &Itoing <o the neeL or 

h “ u V ffi?o 1545 X liver 

f a flea. I'll eat the reft of the anatomy. Shak Twdju Hight. 
, a nca, t .... - „ imnn iments. 


f ! I » • 

The vtilgar ! a fcarcc animated clod. 
Ne’er pleas’d with aught above ’em. 


— r — & — Dryden s Aurengzcbe. 

To Clod. v. n. [from the noun.] To gather into concre- 
tions; to coagulate: for this we fometimes ufe dot. 

Let us go find the body, and from the ftream, 

With lavers pure, and clcanfing herbs, walh off 
The clodded gore. Miltons Agon. /. 1727. 

To Clod. v. a. [from the noun.] To pelt with clods. 

Clo'dd y. ad), [from clod.] 

i. Confiding of earth or clods; earthv; muddy; miry; mean; 
grofs; bafe. 


° f Let^man ^ezn himfclf from" thefe worldly impediments, 

that here clog his foul’s flight. Digby on the 

The wings of birds were dog d with ice and lnow. D y . 
Flefhly lulls do debafe men’s minds, and c.og their (pints, 
make them grofs and foul, liftlefs and unadn-e. TiUotfon. 
Gums and pomatums (hall his flight retlrain. 

While clogg’d he beats his fllken wings in vaui. rope. 

1. To hinder ; to obftrud. 

The gutter’d rocks and congregated funds. 

Traitors enfteep’d to dog the guiltlefs keel. Shakejpeare. 
His majelty’s (hips were not fo over-peftcred and c.ogged 
with great ordnance as they arc, whereof there is fuperfluity. 

B Sir Walter Raietgh s Kjfuysc 

3. To load ; to burthen ; to embarrafs. 

Since thou haft far to go, bear not along 
The dogging burthen of a guilty foul. Shakejp. Richard 11 . 
You’ll rue the time 

That dogs me with this anfwer. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

They lanc’d a vein, and watch’d returning breath ; 

It came, but dogg’d with fymptoms of his death. Dryden. 
All the commodities that go up into the country, are dogged 
with impofitions as foon as they leave Leghorn. Addifon. 

4. In the following paflage it is improper. 

Clocks and Jacks, though the ferews and teeth of the 
wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet, if they be not oiled, 
will hardly move ; though you dog them with never fo much 
weight. on the Creation. 

To Clog. v.n. 

1 . To coalcfce ; to adhere. In this fenfe* perhaps, only cor- 
ruptly ufed for clod or clot. 

Move it fometimes with a broom, that the feeds clog not 
together. Evelyn s Kalendar . 

2 . To be encumbered or impeded by fome extrinflek matter. 

In working through the bone, the teeth of the faw will 
begin to clog. “ Sharp's Surgery. 

Clog. n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. A load; a weight; any incumbrance hung upon any animal 
or thing to hinder motion. 

I’m glad at foul I have no other child ; 

For thy efcape would teach me tyranny. 

To hang clogs on them. Sbnkefpeare's Othello. 

I did but prompt the age to quit their dogs. 

By the known rules of ancient liberty. Milt. Par. Reg: 
As a dog committed clofe. 

For fome offence, by chance breaks loofe. 

And quits his clog ; but all in vain, 

He ftiil draws after him his chain. Hudibras. 

2 . An incuihbrance ; a hindrance; an obftru&lon; an impe- 
diment. 

Tilt wearinels of the flcfli is an heavy dog to the will. 

Hooker . 

They’re our clogs, not their own : if a man be 
Chain'd to a galley, yet the galley’s free. Donne. 

Their prince made no other ftep than rcje£ling the pope’s 
fupremacy, as a clog upon his own power and paflions. Swift. 

Slavery is, of all things, the greateft dog and obftacle to 
fpeculation. „ Swift. 

3. A kind of additional (hoc worn by women, to keep them 
from wet. 

4. A wooden {hoe. 

In France the pcafantry goes barefoot; and the middle fort; 
throughout all that kingdom, makes ufe of wooden dogs. 

Harvey on Confimptions. 
Clo'gginess. n f. [from cloggy.] The ftate of being clogged. 
Clo'ggy. adj. [from clog.] That which has the power of 
clogging up. 
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CLO 

By additaments of fomc fuch nature, fome groffer and 
cloggy parts .Ire retained ; or elfe much fubtilized, and other- 
wife altered. Boyle's Hfion of li-mntfs. 

CLO'IS I ER. n.f. [clas, Wellh ; claupTcp, Sax. clo j ter, Germ. 
kloof.cr, put. claujirb , Ital. cloljlrc, Fr. claujlrum , Lat ] 

I. A religious retirement; amonaftery; a nunnery. 

Nor in a fecrct cloijhsr doth lie keep 
I hefe virgin fpirits, until their marriage-day. Davies. 

Some folitary doijler will I choofe. 

And there with holy virgins live immur’d. Dryd. Sp. Fryar. 
How could he have the leilure and retirednefs of the doijler, 
to perform thofe acts of devotion. Atterbury. 

?. A periftile ; a piazza. 

To Clo'istf r. v. a. [from the noun ] To fhut up in a reli- 
gious houfe ; to confine ; to immure ; to fhut up from the 
world. 

Cloi/ler thee in fome religious houfe. Skakefp. Rich. II. 
They have by commandment, though in form of courtefy, 
cloijicred us tfithin thefe walls for three days. Bacon. 

It was of the king’s firft acts to cloijler the queen dowager 
in the nunnery of Bermondfey. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man need com- 
plain if the deformed are cloijicred up. Rymer’s Tragedies. 

The gloom of doijler d monks. Thomfon's Summer. 

Clo'ister al. adj. [from doijler.] Solitary; retired; religi- 
oully reclufc. 

Upon this ground many cloijleral men of great learning and 
devotion, prefer contemplation before adtion. Walton's Angler. 

Clo'istered. parti. ipial adj. [from cloijler.] 

1. Solitary; inhabiting cloifters. 

Ere the bat hath flown 
Ilis cloijler d flight, there fliall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakefpcare’s Macbeth. 

2. Built with perifliles or piazzas. 

1 he Greeks and Romans had commonly two cloijlered open 
courts, one ferving for the women’s fide, and the other for 
the men. IVotton s Architedure. 

Clo'istress. n.f. [from cloijler.'] A nun; a lady \yho lias 
vowed religious retirement. 

Like a cloijlrefs Ihe will veiled walk, 

And water once a day her chamber round 

With eye-offending brine. Sha/tefp. Twelfth Night. 

Cloke. n.f. See Cloak. 

Clomb. [ pret. of To climb. ] 

Afk to what end they domb that tedious height. Spenfer. 

So cloml ’> this firft grand thief into God’s fold. Mi/ton. 

To Cloom. v. a. [corrupted from cleam, cianman, Sax. which 
is ftill ufed in fome provinces.] To clofe or fhut with glu- 
tinous or vifeous matter. 

Rear the hive enough to let them in, and doom up the 
■fkirts, all but the door. Mortimer's Hujlandry. 

To CLOSE, v. a. [clofa, Armorick ; kluys, Dutch; clos, French; 
clatfus, Latin.] 

1 . To fhut ; to lay together. 

Sleep inftantly fell on me, call’d 
By nature as in aid, and dos’d mine eyes. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

When the fad wife has clos'd her hufband s eyes ; 

Lies the pale corps, not yet intircly dead ? Prior. 

I foon (hall vifit Hedtor, and the fhades 
Of my great anccftors. Ccphifa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to clofe thy miftrefs’ eyes. Philips. 

2. To conclude ; to end; to finifh. 

One frugal fupper did our ftudies clofe. Dryden s Perf.Sat. 
I clofe this with my carncft defircs that you will ferioufly 
confider your eftate. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Edward and Henry, now the boaft of fame ; 

And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name ; 

After a life of generous toils endur d. 

Clos'd their long glories with a figh, to find ^ 

Th’ unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind. P ope s Ep. ofrlor. 

j. To inclofe; to confine; to repofitc. 

Every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him clos'd. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

4. To join; to unite fradures ; to confolidate fiffures. 

'File armourers accomplilhing the knights, 

With bufy hammers cloftng livets up. Shakefp. Henry V. 
There being no winter yet to clofe up and unite its parts, 
and rcftorc the earth to its former ftrength and compaCtnefs. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

As foon as any publick rupture happens, it is immediately 
clofed up by moderation and good offices. Add, fort on Italy. 

All the traces drawn there are immediately clojed up, as 
though you wrote them with your finger on the furfacc ot a 
r j ver _ Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To Close, v. n. 

1. To coalefce ; to join its own parts together. 

They, and all that appertained to them, went own aive 
into the pit, and the earth dofed upon them. . Num. xvi. 33. 

In plants you may try the force of imagination upon the 
lighter fort of motions ; as upon their cloftng and opening. 


Bacon's Natural HJlory, N°. 99 


CLO 

2 ' J 0 S LO ' ? \ u P°f- r To n 2 rce upon ; to join in. 

Tr if a °i Ufy 0 , f / UCh a . defl S n in U5 > would induce France 

told “ngl " i fom ‘ mrar ' ,es bet »“' >o «.ur 

3. n Close }T„ come to an agreement wi * 7 £ 
To Close in with. J comply with; to unite with. 

Jntire cowardice makes thee wrong thb virtuous gentle- 
woman, toe of with us. Shakefpcare's Henry l\\ A .j 

It would become me better, than to cafe 1 ' ' 

In terms of friendfhip with thine enemies. Sink. J u l. C<ef 
I here was no fuch defed in man’s undemanding but that 
it wou d clofe with the evidence. South’s Sermons. 

He took the time when Richard was depos’d, 

And high and low with happy Harry clos'd. Dryde- 

. Pride is fo unfociablc a vice' that there is no <r ’ofmgwhb 

lt- 'TL- r • •. , ... . CMer °f E'icndfhip. 

I his Ipirit, poured upon iron, unites with the body, and 

lets go the water : the acid Ipirit is more attra&cd by the fixed 
body, and lets go the water, to clofe with the fixed body. 

Newton's Opt icks. 

ouch a proof as tvould have been c’ofed with certainly at 
the firft, fliall be fet afidc eafily afterwards. Atterbury. 

I hefe governours bent all their thoughts and applications 
to clofe in with the people, who were now the ftrenger parti'. 

Swift on the Diffcntitms in Athens and Rome. 

4 - To grapple with in wreftling. 

Close, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Any thing fliut ; without outlet. 

The admirable effedls of this diftillation in clofe, which, is 
like the wombs and matrices of living creatures. Bacon. 

2 . A ftnall field inclofcd. 

I have a tree, which grows here in my clofe. 

That mine own ufe invites me to cut down. 

And ihortly muft I fell it. Shakefpcare's Tirnon. 

Certain hedgers dividing a clofe, chanced upon a great 
chi- ft- Carcw’s Survey of Cornwall. 

3. The manner of Ihutting. 

The doors of plank were; their clofe exquifite. 

Kept with a double key. Chapman’s Iliads , b. ii. 

4. The time of Ihutting up. 

In the clofe of night, 

Philomel begins her heav’nly lay. Dryden. 

5. A grapple in wreftling. 

The king went of purpofc into the North, laying an open 
fide unto Perkin, to make him come to the c'ofe, and fo to trip 
up his heels, having qiadc fure in Kent beforehand. Bacon. 

Both fill’d with duft, but ftarting up, the third clofe they 
had made. 

Had not Achilles’ felf flood up. Chapman's Iliads. 

6. A paufe, or ceflation, or reft. 

'I he air, fuch pleafure loth to lofe, 

With thoufand cccho’s ftill prolongs each hcav’nly clofe. Milt. 

At ev’ry cbfe Ihe made, th’ attending throng 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryden s Fables. 

7. A conclufion or end. 

Speedy death. 

The c’ofe of all my miferics, and the balm. Milt. Agon. 

Thro’ Syria, Perfia, Gn cce Ihe goes ; 

And takes the Romans in the clofe. Prior. 

Close, adj. [from the verb.] 

1 . Shot fall ; fo as to leave no part open ; as a clofe box ; a clofe 
houfe. 

We fuppofc this bag to be tied clofe about, towards the 
window. Wilkins. 

2. Without vent ; without inlet ; fecrct ; private ; not to be 
feen through. 

Nor could his a&s too clofe a vizard wear, 

To ’feape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. Dryden. 

3. Confined; fiagnant; without ventilation. 

If the rooms be low roofed, or full of windows and doors, 
the one maketh the air clofe , and not frelh ; and the other 
maketh it exceeding unequal. Bacon's Nat. HJlory, N-. 937. 

4. Compadl ; folid ; without interfaces or vacuities. 

The inward fubftance of the earth is of itfelf an uniform 
mafs, clofe and compact. Burnet’s 'They of the Earth. 

The o-olden globe being put into a prefs, which was driven 
by the extreme force of Ikrews, the water made it.c.t way 
thro’ the pores of that very dof metal. Locke. 

5. Vifeous; glutinous; not volatile. . . r ,,, , 

This oil, which nourilhes the lamp, is fuppofed of To clofe 
and tenacious a fubftance, that it may flowly evaporate. I minus. 

6. Concife; brief; without exuberance or digreffion. 

You lay your thoughts fo elfe together, that were they 
defer- they would be crowded, and even a due connection 
would be wanting. Drydtn s Jut en. Ddtcatm. 

Where the original is clofe , no veriion can reach ic in .he 


fame compafs. 


Read thefe inftructivc leaves, in which confpire 


Dryden 
Pope. 


Frefnov’s clofe art and Dryden’s native fire. P°P‘- 

Immediate ; without any intervening diftance or fpacc, whe- 


ther of time or place. f ,, 

Was I a man bred great as Rome nerlcll. 
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Equal to all her titles ! that could ftand 
Clofe up with Atlas, and fuftain her name ... 

AsVng as he doth heaven ! Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

We muft lay afide that lazy and fallacious method of cen 
Turing by the lump, and muft bring things cloje to the te “ 0 
true or falfe. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, Pref ace. 

Plant the fpring crocus’s clofe to a wall. Mart. Husbandry. 

Where’er my name I find ; 

Some dire misfortune follows clofe behind. Pope's El. to AjcI. 
Approaching nearly ; joined one to another. 

Now fit we clofe about this taper here. 

And call in queftion our neceffides. Shalef Julius Cajar. 
Narrow ; as a clofe alley. 

Admitting fmall diftance. 

Short crooked fwords in clofer fight they wear. Dryden. 
ix. Undifcovercd ; without any token by which one may be 

found. . , 

Clofe obferve him for the fake of mockery. Clofe, in the 
name of jelling ! lie you there. Shakcf. Twelfth Night. 

12. Hidden ; fecret; not revealed. 

A elfe intent at laft to fhew me grace. Spenfer. 

Some Ipagyrifts, .that keep their heft things clofe, will do 
more to vindicate their art, or oppofe their antagonifts, than 
to gratify the curious, or benefit mankind. Boyle, 

13. Having the quality of fccrecy; trufty. 

Conftant you are. 

But yet a woman ; and for fecrefy. 

No lady clofer. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Having an appearance of concealment; cloudy; fly. 

That clofe al’pect of his. 

Does fhew the mood of a much troubled breaft. Shakefp. 
Without wandering ; without deviation ; attentive. 

I difeovered no way to keep our thoughts clofe to their bufi- 
nefi, but by frequent attention getting the habit of atten- 
tion. Locke. 

16. Full to the point ; home. 

I am engaging in a large difputc, where the arguments are 
not like to reach 'clofe on either fide. Dryd. on Dram. Poefy, 

17. Retired; folitary. 

18. Secluded from communication ; as a clofe pri finer. 

19. Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 

Close, adv. It is ufed fometimes adverbially by itfelf; but 
more frequently in compofition. As, 

Close-banded, adj. In clofe order; thick ranged ; or fccretly 
leagued, which feems rather the meaning in this pafl’age. 

Nor in the houfe, with chamber ambufhes 
Clofe-banded, durft attack me. Milton's Agon, l.lizj. 
Close-bodied, adj. Made to fit the body exactly. 

If any clergy lhall appear in any dofe-bodied coat, they Ihall 
be fufpended. Aylijfe's Parergon. 

Close-handed, adj. Covetous. 

Galba was very clofe-banded : I have not read much of his 
liberalities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Close-pent. adj. Shut clofe; without vent. 

I hen in fome c/ofe-pent room it crept along, 

And, fmould’ring as it went, in filence fed. Dryden. 

Clo'sely. adv. [from clofe.] 

1. Without inlet or outlet. 

Putting the mixture into a crucible clofely luted at the top; 

Boyle's Chyrn. Princ. 

2. Without much fpace intervening; nearly. 

My lord of Warwick, and my brother Glofter, 

Follow Fluellen clofely at the heels. Shakejp. Henry V. 

If we look more clofely, we Ihall find 
Moft have die feeds of judgment in their mind. Pobe. 
3- Secretly; flily. r 

A Spaniard, riding on the bay, fent fome clofely into the 
village, in the dark of the night.' Carew's Surv. of Cornwal. 
4. Without deviation. 

I hope I have tranflated clofely enough, and given them the 
fame turn of verfe which they had in the original. Dryden. 
Clo'seness. n.f. [from clofe.] 

1. The ftate of being fhut; or the quality of admitting to be 
Ihut without inlet or outlet. 

In drums, the clofencfs round about that preferveth the 
found, makedi the noife conic forth of the drum-hole more 
loud, than if you Ihould ftrike upon the like Ikln extended in 
the open air. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 142. 

2. Narrownefs ; ftraitnefs. 

3 ’ W ant of air, or ventilation. 

I took my leave, being half ftifled by the clofencfs of the 

4. C^*a*e 6 , fdiUity. ^ ***“ **""**' 

How could particles, fo widely difperfed, combine into that 
dofenefs of texture ? Bentle/s Sermensi 

1 he hafte of the fpirit to put forth, and the cUfenefs of the 
Mdc oaufe prickles in boughs. Bacon’s Nat. HiJlor yi N°. ccq 
5 - Rcdufenefs; folitude; retirement. J 5S9 ‘ 

1 th “ s negle&ng worldly ends, all dedicated 
6. Wc^;a a cy. thC bCWering ° f my mind ‘ Sha ¥P-rempeJl. 
Vo I° confedcnUes was conftant and juft, but not open. 
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Such was his enquiry, and fuch his tlofenefs, js they Hood in 
the light towards him, and he flood in the dark towards 
them Bacons Henry \ II. 

A journey of much adventure had been not communicated 
with any of his majefty’s counfdlors, being carried with gaut 
dofenefs, liker a buiinefs of love than ftate. Wo, ten. 

We rife not againft the piercing judgment of Auguftus, nor 
the extreme caution or dofenefs of I iberius. Eaion s rif/ays. 

This prince was fo very referved, that he would impart his 
fecrets to no body : whereupon this cUfenefs did a little perifii 
his underftanding. Co, Her of Eriendjnp. 

7. Covetoufnefs ; fly avarice. 

Irus judged, that while he could keep Lis poverty a w crc t; 
he Ihould not fed it : he improved this thought into an/afieda- 
tion of ckfenef and covetoufnefs. Addifons Sped at. N. 264. 

8. Connection ; dependance. . . 

'I he aCtions and proceedings of wife men run in a much 
greater clofenejs and coherence with one another, than thus to 
drive at a caluai ifl'ue, brought under no forecaft or defign. 

South’s Semens. 

Clo'ser. n.f [ isomdofe .] Afinilhcr; a concluder. 

Clo'sestool. n.f. [cloje and Jlool ] A chamber implement. 

A peftle for his truncheon, led the van ; 

And his high helmet was a clofc-Jlool paii. Garth’s Dijpenf. 

Clo'set. n.f [from clofe.] 

1. A fmall room of privacy and retirement. 

The taper burncth in your clofet. Shakefp. Julius Cafar . 
He would make a ftep into his dofet, and after a lhort 
prayer he was gone. IVotton. 

2. A private repofitory of curiofities and valuable things. 

He Ihould have made himfelf a key, wherewith to open the 
clofet of Minerva, where thofe fair treafures are to be found 
in all abundance. Dryden’ s Dtfrefnoy. 

He furnilhes her clofet firft, and fills 
The crowded Ihelves with rarities of Ihdls. Dryd. Fables, 

To Clo'set. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To Ihut up, or conceal in a clofet. 

The heat 

Of thy great love once fpread, as in an urn, 

Doth clofet up itfelf. Herbert. 

2. To take into a clofet for A fecret interview. 

About this time began the projeCt of clofeting , where the 
principal gentlemen of the kingdom were privately catechifed 
by his majefty. Swift. 

Closh. n. f. A diftemper in the feet of cattle; called alfo the 
founder. Did. 

Clo'sure. n.f. [from clofe.] 

1. The aCl of Ihutting up. 

The chink was carefully clofed up : upon which clofurt 
there appeared not any change. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. That by which any thing is clofed or fhut. 

I admire your fending your laft to me quite open, without 
a fcal, wafer, or any clofure whatever. Pope to Swift, 

3. The parts inclofing ; inclofure. 

O thou bloody prifon ! 

Within the guilty clofure of thy walls 

Richard the li-cond here was hack’d to death. Sh. Rich. III. 

4. Conclufion ; end. 

We’ll hand in hand all headlong call us down. 

And make a mutual clofure of our houfe Shak. Tit. Andron. 

CLOT, n.f [probably, at firft, the fame with clod-, but now 
always applied to different ufes.] Concretion j coagulation ; 
grume. 

T he white of an egg, with fpirit of wine, doth bake the 
egg into clots , as if it began to poch Bacon's Pkyj". Remarks. 

I he opening itfelf was ilopt with a clot of grumous 
blood. Wifemari s Surgery. 

To Clot. v. n. [from the noun, or from klottercn, Dutch.] 

1. To form clots, or clods ; to hang together. 

Huge unweildy bones, lading remains 
Of that gigantick race ; which as he breaks 
I he clotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. Ph’lips. 

2. To concrete; to coagulate; to gather into concretions; as 
dotted milk, dotted blood. 

Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore. 

Lie clotted. Philips. 

CLOTH, n. f. plural cloths or clothes, [claii, Saxon.] 

1. Any thing woven for drefs or cevering, whether of animal 
or vegetable fubftance. 

I lie Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that kingdom. Swift. 

2. T he piece of linnen fpread upon a table. ~ 

Nor let, like Nsevius, every error pafs, 

The mufty wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. Pope’s Hor. In, it. 

3; The canvals on which pictures are delineated. 

1 anlvvcr you right painted doth , from whence you have 
ftud.ed your queftions. Shakefp. As you like it. 

Who fears a fentence, or an old man’s law, 

Shalt by a painted cloth be kept in awe. Shak.Tarq. and Luc. 
This idea, which we may call the goddefs of painting and 
of fculpture, defeends upon the marble and the cloth, and be- 
comes the original of thefe arts. Dryden’s Pref. to Dufrefnoy. 

piural. Drefs; habit; gaimcnt; vefture; veft- 
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fronts. Including whatever covering is worn on the 
body. In this feufe always clothes. Pronounced clo's. 


He with him brought Pryene, rich array’d 
~.i Claribcllac’s clothes. Spenfer , b. ii. cant . 4. Jtanz. 2X. 
Take up thefe clothes here, quickly : carry them to the 
laundrcfs in Datchet-mead. Shake/. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
t Strength grows more from the warmth ot cxercifcs than of 

c ™t hs - . Temple. 

5. I he covering of a bed. 

Gazing on her midnight foes, 

She lurn’d each way her frighted head) 

I lien funk it deep beneath the clothes. Prior. 

To Clothe, v. a. pret. 1 clothed., or clad ; particip. I have 
clothed , or clad, [from cloth.] 

1 • 1 o inveft with garments ; to cover with drefs, from cold and 
injuries. 

Care no more to clothe and eat. Shakefp. Cymleline. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in Denmark, 
where he was clothed , took the firft opportunity of making his 
cfcape into nakednefs. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 5. 

.The Britons in Ciefar’s time painted thejr bodies, and 
clothed them fclves witli the (kins of beads. Swift. 

With fuperior boon may your rich foil 
Exuberant nature’s better bleflings pour 
O’er every land, the naked nations clothe , 

And be th’ exhaudlefs granary of a world. Thomf, Spring. 
7 . To adorn with drefs. 

We clothe and adorn our bodies: indeed, too much time 
we beitow upon that. Our fouls alfo are to be clothed with 
holy habits, and adorned with good works. Ray on Creation. 
Embroider’d purple clothes the golden beds. Pope's Statius. 

3. To invert ; as with clothes. 

They leave the fiiady realms of night. 

And, cloth' d in bodies, breathe your upper light. Dryden. 
Let both ufe the cleared language in which they can clothe 
their thoughts. Watts's Improvement of the Mind , p. i. 

4. To furnifh or provide with clothes. 

Cloth i er. n. f. [from cloth ] A maker of cloth. 

The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing, have put off 
The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shat. Hen. VIII. 
Ilis commiflioncrs fliould caufe clothiers to take wool, pay- 
ing only two parts of the price. Hayward. 

They (hall only fpoil the clothier's wool, and beggar the 
prefent (pinners, at beft. Graunt's Bills of Mort. 

Clo'thing. 71 . f. [from To clothe.] Drefs; vefturc; garments. 
Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpright, 

And thine with it, in hcav’n’s pure clothing dreft. 

Through cleared (kies might take united flight. Fairfax. 
Your bread and clothing , and^ every necefliiry of life, en- 
tirely depend upon it. Swift. 

Clothshe'auer. n.f. [from cloth and /hear.] One who 
trims the cloth, and levels the nap. 

My father is a poor man, and by his occupation a cloth- 
Jhcarcr. Hakcwill on Providence. 

Clo'tpoll. n.f [from clot znipoll.] '1 hicklkull ; blockhead. 

VVhat fays the fellow, there ? call the clotpoll back. Shakef. 

2. Head, in (corn. 

I have fent Clotens clotpoll down the ftream, 

In embafly to his mother. Shakejjpcare's Cymbeline. 

To Clo'tter. v. ti. [Uotteren, Dutch.] To concrete; to 
coagulate ; to gather into lumps. 

He dragg’d the trembling (ire, 

Slidd’ring thro’ clatter'd blood and holy mire. Dryd. JF.n . 
ClO'TTV. adj. [from clot.] hull ot clods; concreted; full of 

concretions. . 

The matter expectorated is thin, and mixt with thick, 
clotty, bluifh rtreaks. ‘ Harvey on Confumptions. 

Where land is clotty , and a fliower of rain foaks through, 
you mav make ufe of a roll to break it. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
A CLOUD, n.f. [The derivation is not known. Minjhew 
derives it from claudo , to (hut ; Somner from clod •, l.afaubin 
from ivi •>, darknefs; Skinner from kladde, Dutch, a fpot.j 

1. 1 he dark collodion of vapours in the air. 

Now are the clouds that lower’d upon our houfe, 

I11 the deep bofom of the ocean buried. Shakef. Rich. III. 
As a mill is a multitude of fma.Il but (olid globules, which 
therefore defeend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elfe but a congeries of very fmall and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore afeend, to that height in which 
they arc of equal weight with the air, where they remain 
fufpended, ’till, by fome motion in the air, being broken, they 
defeend in folid drops; either fmall, as in a mift, or bigger, 
when many of them run together, as in rain. Grew s Colmol. 

Clouds are the greateft and molt confiderable of all the 
meteors, as furnifliing water and plenty to the earth. I hey 
C'jnftft of very fmall drops of water, and are elevated a good 
ilirtance above the lurfacc of the earth ; for a cloud is nothing 
hut a mift flying high in the air, as a mift is nothing but a 
cloud here below b Locke's Elem.Nat. Phtlof. 

How vapours, turn’d to clouds, obfeure the (ky ; 

And clouds, diflblvu, the thirfty ground fupply. Rofcmmon. 
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2. I he veins, marks, or ftains in (tones, or other bodies 

3. Any ftate of obfeurity or darknefs. 

^ - 10 P oe * s ma y infpiration boaft, 

Their rage, ill govern’d, in the clouds is loft. Waller 

• *"* ow can I fee the brave and youiw, 

t all in the cloud of war, and fall unfung ? ° Addin,, 

4. Any thing that fpreads wide; as a croud^ a multitude. ' ‘ 

1 he objcaion comes to no more than tliis, that amondl a 

tion ° f WltncfleS> thcrc was onc of 110 vcr y good reputa- 
To Cloud, v. a. [from the noun.] '’■'bury. 

1 . I o darken with clouds ; to cover with clouds ; to obfeure. 

What fullcn fury clouds his fcornful brow. Pope's Statius. 

2. I o obfeure; to make lefs evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the 
cleared truths, no man could mifs his way to heaven for want 

°4 1,ght ’. Decay of Piety. 

3. I o variegate with dark veins. 

The handle fmnoth and plain. 

Made of the clouded olive’s cafy grain. Pope's OdyJJly. 
To Cloud, v. n. To grow cloudy; to grow dark with clouds. 
Cloudberry. n,f. [from c/oudznd berry.] The name of a 
plant. Called alfo knotberry. 

It hath a perpetual flower: the fruit is compofed of many 
acini, in form of the mulberry. 1 his plant is found upon 
, thc tops of the higheft hills in the North of England. Miller. 
Cloudcapt. adj. [from cloud and cap.] l opped with clouds; 
touching the clouds. 

T he cloudcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The folcmn temples, the great globe itfclf, 

Yea, all which it inherit, Ihall diflolve. Shakefp. Tcmpejl. 
Cloudcompe'lling. adj. [A word formed in imitation of 
ngiiXvyi^rv:, ill underftood.] An epithet of Jupiter, by whom 
clouds were fuppofed to be collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho’d from th’ affrighted (bore ; 

With loud rcfemblancc of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the feed of doudcompelling Jove. Waller. 

Supplicating move 

Thy juft complaint to cloudcontpelling Jove. Dryd. Homer : 

Clo'udjly. adv. [from cloudy.] 

1. With clouds; darkly. 

2. Obfcurely ; not perfpicuoufly. 

Some had rather have good discipline delivered plainly, by 
way of precepts, than cloudily enwrapped in allegories. Spenfer. 
He was commanded to write fo cloudily by Cornutus. Dryd. 
Cx.o'udiness. n.f. [from cloudy.] 
x. The ftate of being covered with clouds; darknefs. 

You have fuch a February face. 

So full of froft, of ftorm and doudinefs. Shakefpcart. 

The fituation of this ifland exports it to a continual doutli- 
neSt, which in the fummer renders the air cooler, and in the 
winter warm. Harvey on Confumptions. 

2. Want of brightnefs. 

I law a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer by lying in 
a cold liquor; wherein, he affirmed, that upon keeping it 
longer, the (lone would lofe more ot its cloudinefs. Boyle. 
Clo'udlf s. adj | from cloud.] Without clouds; clear; un- 
clouded; bright; luminous; lightfome; pure; undarkened. 

This Partridge foon (hall view in cloudlefs (kies. 

When next he looks thro’ Galilxo’s eyes. Pope. 

How many fuch there muft be in the vaft extent of fpacc, 
a naked eye in a cloudlefs night may give us fome faint 
glimpfe. Cbcyne’ s Phil. Prin. 

Clo'udy. adj. [from cloud.] 

1 . Covered with clouds ; obfeured with clouds ; confiding of 
clouds. 

As Mofes entered into thc tabernacle, thc cloudy pillar de- 
feended, and flood at the door. Excel, xxxiii. 9. 

2. Dark; obfeure; not intelligible. . 

If you content yourfclf frequently with words inftead ot 
ideas, or with cloudy and confufed notions of things, how im- 
penetrable will that darknefs be. Watts's Improv. of thc Mind. 

3. Gloomy of look ; not open, nor cheerful. 

So my dorm-beaten heart likewife is cheer d 

With that fun-fhine, when cloudy looks are clear’d. Spenjer. 

Witncfs my fon, now in thc (hade of death, 

Whofe bright outihining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darknefs folded up. Shakefp. Rtchaid 

4. Marked with fpots or veins. 

Clove, n.f. [thc preterite of cleave.] Sec roL.Lh.AVt. 
CLOVE, n.f. [clou, Fr. a nail, from the fimihtudc of a cloic 

1. *A valuable fpicc brought from Tcrnate in thc Eaft Inuics. 
It is the fruit or feed of a very large tree. 

Clove feems to be the rudiment or beginning ot a tru e 
growing upon clove-trees. Browns u got ' ’ ' ou ’/' 1 

. 2. Some- of the parts into which garl.ck feparates, when the 

outer (kin is torn off. 

’Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; ~ 

Each dove of garlick is a facrcd pow r. Tate s 7 '^ ■ ». 

Cr ove-cii.lyflower. n. f. [from its . inching ^ w - 
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divided i " t V£“. C ! affcS l The fwcet wIlhL, The 
“So,"' or cWe.gS yllowe?: a,.- diHingoifhcd into tm 
The firft, ailed flakes having two cobas o.dy. and 

rt ilet red, purple, or other colours. The fourth are caucu 

painted ladies^ thefe have their petals of a red or co- 

lour on the upper fide, and are white underne^ Of ^ch 
of thefe dalles there arc numerous varieties. I he true clo\ e 
gillyflower has. been long in ufe for making a cordial fyrup. 
There arc two or three varieties commonly brought to 
thc markets, which differ greatly in goodnefs ; fome having 
verv little feent, when compared with the true fort. 1 he 
varieties of the pink arc; tic damafk pink; white (hock, 
fcarlet, pheafant-eyed pink, of which there are great varieties, 
both with (ingle and double flowers ; old man s liead ; paintec 
lady. Among the fwcet Williams are, i . 1 he broad- eaved 
fweet William, witli red flowers. 2. I he broad-leaved 
fwcet William, with variegated flowers. 3- The double fweet 
fweet William, with red flowers, which lmrit their pods. 

4 The rort-coloured double fweet William. 5. The narrow- 

' leaved fwcet William, called fwcet John. AMrr. 

Clo'ven. part. pret. [Ironi cleave.] bee IoCLKAVL. 

'Fliere is Aufidius, lift you what work he makes . 

Among your cloven army. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Now, heap’d high. 

The cloven oaks and lofty pines do lie. Waller. 

A chap-fallen beaver, loofely hanging by 
The cloven helm, and arch of victory. Dryd. Juv. Sat. x. 
Cloven-footed. } adj. [cloven and foot, or hoof] Having the 
Cloven-hoofed. J foot divided into. two parts; not a round 
hoof ; bifulcous. 

There arc the bifulcous or claven-hooft ; as camels and bea- 
vers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The cloven-footed fiend is banifh’d from us. Dryden. 
Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and clroen- footed, 
frequent thc waters. Roy on thc Creation. 

CLO V ER. ? n r r, nore properly clover, clseyep, Saxon.] 

Clover grass, j 

1. A fpecics of Trefoil, which fee. 

File even mead, that erit brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, burnct, and green clover. Sh. Hen. V. 
Nature (hall provide 

Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for their fare. Dryd. Virgil. 
Cloi’cr improves land, by thc great quantity of cattle it 
maintains. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

My Blouzelinda is the blitheft lafs. 

Than primrofc Tweeter, or the dover-grafs. Gay. 

2 . To live in Clover, is to live luxurioufly; clover being ex- 
tremely delicious and fattening- to cattle. 

Well, Laureat, was the night in clover fpent? Ogle. 
Clo'vered. adj. [from clover.] Covered with clover. 

Flocks thick-nibbling thro’ the clover' d vale. Thom. Summ. 
Clough, n.f [cloujh, Saxon.] The deft of a hill; a cliff 
In compofition a hilly place. 

Clough, n.f. [in commerce.] An allowance of two pounds 
in every hundred weight for the turn of the fcale, that the 
commodity may hold out weight when fold by retail. 

A CLOUT. ;; J. [clue, Saxon.] 

1. A cloth for any mean ufe. 

His garment, nought but many ragged clouts. 

With thorns together pi nn’d, and patched was. Spenf.F.g). 
A clout upon that head. 

Where late the diadem flood. Shakefpcare's Hamlet. 

In pow’r of fpittle and a clout. 

When e’er lie pleafe to blot it out. Swift. 

2. A patch on a (hoe or coat. 

3. Anciently, the mark of white doth at which archers fliot. 

He drew a good bow : he (hot a fine (hoot : he would have 

clapt in thc clout at twelve fcore. Shakefp. Hat. IV. p. ii. 

a. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from wearing. 

To Clout, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To patch ; to mend coarfelv. 

I thought he dept, and put 

My clouted brogues from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 
Anlwcr’d my flops too loud. ' Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

The dull Twain 

Treads on it daily with his clouted (hoon. Milton. 

2. 1 o cover with a doth. 

Milk fome unhappy ewe, 

W hofc clouted leg her hurt doth (hew. Spenfcr’s Pa/lorals. 
3 ' 1 0 j 0 ' 11 awkwardly or coarfely together. 

Many fentences of one meaning be clouted up together. 

Af chain's Schoolmajlcr. 


Clo'uted .preatUmV. G».paWi : 

ufed for clotted. 

I’ve fecn her (kim the clouted cream, . p a a, 

Clumfy ; awkward ; as a clout a l) fellow. Mortimer. 

The Tingle wheel plough is a very clout er/v for . con _ 

d OWN n f. T imagined by Skinner and junta, 1 

C SK wiT,. 8 It feems rather a Saxon word corrupted 

from hewn ; loot, Dut. a word nearly of the fame import.] 
t A rollick ; a country fellow ; a churl. . , 

' He came out with all his downs, horrt upon cart-jades.^ ^ 

Thc dawns, a boift’rous, rude, ungovem’dTrew, 

With furious haftc to the loud fumtnons flew- ) 

2 . A coarfe ill-bred man. _ Sued at or. 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a down. f thaC 

A country fquire, reprefented with no other ^ 

of being a down, and having thc provincial accent. / 

Clo'wnery. n.f [from clown.] 111-breeding ; churlilhn 

rudenefs; brutality. T'F/lr 

The fool’s conceit had both clownery and ill-nature. L J 

Clo'wnish. adj. [from clown.] 

1. Confifting of rufticks or downs. 

Young Silvia beats her breaft, and cries alou 
For fuccour from the dowuijh neighbourhood. Dryd. ten. 

2 . Coarfe; rough; rugged. _ 

But with his clownif ’> hands their tender wings . 

He bruflieth off. Spenfer' s Fairy Queen, l>- *• cant - u 

3. Uncivil ; ill-bred ; ill-mannered. 

What if we effay’d to deal 

The dowuijh fool out of your father’s court. bhakcjpcate. 

4. Clumfy ; ungainly. 

With a grave look, in this odd equipage, _ 

The clownifh mimick traverfes the ftage. Prior. 

Clo'wnish ly. adv. [from clownifh.] Coarfely ; ruddy; 
brutally. 

Clo'wnish ness. n.f. [from c!cwni/h.] 

1. Rufticity; coarfencfs; unpoliflied rudenefs. 

Even his Dorick dialect has an incomparable fwcetncfs in 
its downijhnefs. „ Dryden. 

If the boy (liould not make legs very gracefully* a uancmg 
mafter will cure that defied, and wipe oft' that plainnefs which 
the a-la-mode people call downijhnefs. Locke on Education. 

2 . Incivility; brutality. 

Clown’s Mustard, n.f. An herb. Did. 

To CLOY. v.a. [encleuer, Fr. To nail up ; to flop up.] 

X. To fatiate ; to fate; to fill beyond defire; to furfeit; to fill 
to loathing. 

The length of thofe fpceches had not cloyed Pyrocles, though 
he were very impatient of long deliberations. Sidney. 

The very creed of Athanalius, and that facrcd hymn of 
glory, are now reckoned as fuperfluities, which we muft in any 
cafe pare away, left we doy God with too much fervice. 

Hooker , b. V. feet. 42. 
Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite. 

By bare imagination of a feaft ? Shakefp. Richard II. 

Continually varying thc fame fenfe, and taking up what he 
had more than enough inculcated before, he fometimes cloys 
his readers inftead of fatisfying them. Dryden. 

Whofe little (lore her well taught mind does pleafe, 

Nor pinch’d with want, nor cloy d with wanton eafe. Rofeam. 
Intemperance in eating and drinking, inftead of delighting 
and fatisfving nature, doth but load and cloy it. Tdtotfon. 

Settle, cloy'd with cuftard and with praife. 

Is gather’d to thc dull of ancient days. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. It feems to have, in the following paffage, another fenfe : 
perhaps to ftrike the beak together. 

His royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

As when his god is pleas’d. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

3. To nail up guns, by ftriking a fpike into the touch-hole 
Clo’ylf-ss. adj. [tiom cloy.] That of which too much ca 

be had ; that which cannot caufe fatiety. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with cloylefs faucc his appetite. Shah Ant. and Chop, 
Ament, n.f [trom cloy.] Satiety; repletion beyond ap- 


cannot 


Clo’yment. n.f. [trom cloy.] Satiety; repletion beyond ap- 
petite. 

Alas ! their love may be call’d appetite : 

No motion of the liver, but thc palate. 

That fullers furfeit, doyment, and revolt. Sh. Twelfth Nidot. 
CLUB, n.f [dwppa, Welfh ; kluppd, Dutch.] 

1. A heavy flick ; aftaff intended for offence. 

He (hove his combre 1 e.htb o quit 
Out of thc earth. Spenfer' s Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. {?. 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher (lew him with 
the ftroak of a club. Hayward. 

Arm’d with a knotty club another came. Dryden s Ain. 

2 . The name of one of the fuits of . 

The clubs black tyrant firft her victim died. 

Spite of his haughty mien and barh’rous pride. Pope 

3. [From cleoj-an, to divide. Skinner.] The (hot or divi- 

dend 
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reckoning. 


paid by the company in juft pro- 


Ray. 

King. 

Swift. 


(lend of 
portions. 

A fuddling couple fold ale: their humour was to drink 
drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid down their dub , and 
this they called forcing a trade. L’Ejlran-c. 

4. An allembly of good fellows, meeting under certain con- 
ditions. 

What right has any man to meet in fa£lious clubs to vilify 
the government ? Diydm's Medal. Dedication. 

5. Concurrence ; contribution; joint charge. 

He’s bound to vouch them for his own, 

Tho’ got b’ implicitc generation, 

And general dub of all the nation. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 1 . 

I o Club. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1 ' *.° contri ^ ute to a common expencc in fettled propottions. 

2. To join to one effe£t ; to contribute feparate powers to one 
end. 

’Till grofler atoms, tumbling in the ftream 
Of fancy, madly met, and club' d into a dream. Dryden. 
Every part of the body feems to dub and contribute to the 
feed, elfc why fhould parents, born blind or deaf, fometimes 
generate children with the fame imperfections. 

Let fugar, wine, and cream together club, 

'1 o make that gentle viand, fyllabub. 

1 he owl, the raven, and the bat, 

Club' cl for a feather to his hat. 

I o Club. v. a. To pay to a common reckoning. 

Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 

Will club their tefters now to take your life. Pope's Horace. 
hibres being diftinct, and impregnated by diftindt fpirits, 
how fhould they club their particular informations into a com- 
mon idea. Collier on Thought. 

Clubhe'aded. adj. [club and head.] Having a thick head. 
Small clubheaded antennae. Derham's Phyjicothcology. 

Clubla'w. 7 i. f. [ club and law.] Regulation by force ; the 
law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy eftablifliment feem to have re- 
courfc to the laudable method of clublazv , when they find all 
other means for enforcing the abfurdity of their opinions to 
be ineffectual. Addt [on's Freeholder , N°. 50. 

Clubro'om. n.f [club and room.] The room in which a club 
or company aflcmblcs. 

Thefe ladies refolved to give the pictures of their deccafed 
hufbands to the clubroom. Addif. Spectator, N°. 361. 

To Cluck, v. n. [c/occian, Welfh; cltx hat , Armorick; cloccan ? 
Saxon ; blacken, Dutch.] To call chickens ; as a hen. 

She, poor hen, fond of no fecond brood. 

Has cluck’d thee to the wars. Shakefp. Coriolanus, 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if fhc brings them to 
a river, in they go, though the hen ducks and calls to keep 
them out. Ray on the Creation. 

Clump, n.f. [formed from lump.] A fhapelefs piece of wood, 
or other matter, nearly equal in its dimenfions. 

Clumps, n.f. A numbfcull. Skinner. 

Clu'msily. adv. [from clumfy.] Awkwardly; without readi- 
nefs ; without nimblenefs ; without grace. 

Upon the ground he walks very clumfly and ridiculoufly. 

Ray on the Creation: 

This lofty humour is clumfly and inartificially managed, 
when affected. Collier on Pride. 

Clumsiness, n.f. [from clumfy.] Awkwardnefs ; ungainli- 
jicfs ; want of readinefs, nimblenefs, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to dumftnefs and 
ignorance, which either wants proper tools, or (kill to ufc 
them. Collier on Fame. 

CLU'MSY. adj. [This word, omitted in the other etymolo- 
gifts, is rightly derived by Bailey from lompfch , Dutch, ftupid. 
In Engli/h, lump , clump , lumpijh , clumpijh , clumpijhly , durri/i/y, 
clumfy.] Awkward; heavy; artlefs ; unhandy; without 
dexterity, readinefs, or grace. It is ufed either of perfons or 
actions, or things. 

The matter du&ile and fequacious, apt to be moulded into 
fuch lhapes and machines, even by clumfy fingers. Ray. 

Rut thou in clumfy verfe, unlick’d, unpointed. 

Hail fhamefully defy’d. Dryden. 

That clumfy outfide of a porter. 

How could it thus conceal a courtier ? Swift. 

CluKg. The preterite and participle of cling. 

To Clung, v.n. [clin 5 an, Sax.] To dry as wood does, when 
it is laid up after it is cut. Sec To Cling. 

Clung, adj. [clunju, Sax.[ "Wafted with leannefs; lhrunk 

up with cold. 

CLU'STER. n.f. [cljyrcn, Sax. klifer, Dutch.] 

x. A bunch; a number of things of the fame kind growing or 

joined together. .... -c 

Grapes will continue frcfli and moift all winter, it you 
hang them chfer by clufcr in the roof of a warm room. Bacon. 

A fwelling knot is rais’d ; 

Whence, in (hort fpacc, itfelf the clufcr fhow's, 

And from 'earth’s moifturc, mixt with fun-beams, grows. 

. D<nh.i//u 
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The fahne corpufdes of one liquor do varioufly aft upor 
tlic tinging corpufdes of another, fo as to make ma'nv of tffl 
aflociatc Into a chfer, whereby two traiifparent liquors mav 
compofe a coloured one. Newton's Opt. 

An elm was near, to whofe embraces led, 

The curling vine her fwelling cluftets fpread. 

2. A number of animals gathered together. i ’ " 

As bees 

Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In jh l J hrs - Milton's Paradife Lof, b. i. /. 

There with their clafping feet together clung, ‘ 
And a long clujier from the laurel hung. Dryden's kn . 

3. A body of people collected : ufed in contempt. 

Wc lov’d him; but like beafts 
And coward nobles, gave way to your cltfcrs , 

Who did hoot him out o’ th’ city. ' Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
My friend took his ftation among a clujier of mob, who 
were making themfelves merry with their betters. Addifon. 

To Cluster, v.n. [from the noun.] To grow in bunches; 
to gather themfelves into bunches, to congregate. 

Forth flourifh’d thick the c/ufering vine. Milt. Par. Lof. 

Great father Bacchus to my fong repair ; 

For clufcring grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryd. Virg. Gear. 

Or from the foreft, falls the clujier' d fnow, 

Myriads of gems, that in the waving gleam 
Gay-twinkle as they fcatter. Thomfon's Winter, l. 790. 

To Clu'ster. v. a. To collect any thing into bodies. 

Cluster-crape, n.f [from chfer and grape.] 

'Ehe fmall black grape is by fome called the currant, or 
clufer-grape ; which I reckon the forwarded: of the black 

Mortimer's Flusbandry. 

Clustery, adj. [from dufer.] Growing in cluftcrs. 

To CLUTCH, v. a. [Of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To hold in the hand; to gripe; to grafp. 

Is this a dagger I fee before me. 

The handle tow’rd my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee. 

Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

They, 

Like moles within us, heave and caft about ; 

And, ’till they foot and dutch their prey, 

They never cool. Herbert. 

A man may fet the poles together in his head, and dutch 
the whole globe at one intellcdlual grafp. Collier on Thought. 

2. To contrail ; to double the hand, fo as to feize and hold 
faft. 

Not that I have the power to dutch my hand, 

When his fair angels would falute my palm. Shah. K. John. 

Clutch, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The gripe; grafp; feizure. 

2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the talons. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into the dutches of 
a cat. L'Ejlrange , Fab. ii. 

3. Hands, in a fenfe of rapacity and cruelty. 

Your greedy flav’ringto devour, 

Before ’twas in your clutJjcs pow’r. Hudibras, p. in. cant. 2. 

Set up the covenant on crutches, 

’Gainft thofe who have us in their dutches. Hudibras , p. iii. 
I muft have great leifure, and little care of myfelf, if I ever 
more come near the clutches of fuch a giant. Stillingflcet. 

A CLU'TTER. n.f. [See Clatter.] A noife ; a buftlc; 
a bufy tumult ; a hurry; a clamour. A low word. 

He faw what a clutt.r there was with huge, over-grown 
pots, pans, and fpits. L'Ef range. Fab. 12c. 

The fav’rite child that juft begins to prattle. 

Is very humorfome, and makes great clutter, 

'Till he has windows on his bread and butter. 

Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 

Why ever in thefe raging fits ? 

To Clu'tter. v. n. [from the noun.] To make 
buftle. 

A Cly'ster. n.f. [x*wi 5 -.] An injection into the anus. 

If nature relieves by a diarrhxa, without finking the 
ftrength of the patient, it is not to be ftopt, but promoted 
gently by emollient clyfers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

To COACE'RVATE. v. a. [ coaccrvc , Latin.] To heap up 
together. 

The collocation of the fpirits in bodied, whether the fpirits 
be coacervate or d iff ufed. Bacon s IS at. Hifory , N 1 ’. 

Co aceb va'tion. 7 i. f [from coacervate.] The adl of heap- 
ing, or ftate of being heaped together. 

The fixing of it is the equal fpreading of the tangible part;, 
and the clofe coaccrvation of them. Bacon’s Aat. Hifory. 

COACH, n. f. [coche, Fr. kotexy, among the Hungarians, by 
whom this vehicle is faid to have been invented. Mlnjbtw. J 
A carriage of pleafure, or ftate, diftinguilhed from a qhanot 
by having feats fronting each other. 

Bafilius attended for her in a coach, to carry her abroad to 
fee fome /ports. Sidney, b. n. 

A better would you fix ? 

Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope’s E/ay on Man. 

Suppole that laft week my coach was within an inch o o\ e. 
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tu „,i„g in a finooth even way, and drawn by v«y go* 

To Coach. ». ». [from the noon.] To carry in a coach. 

The needy poet fticks to all he meets, 

Coach'd, carted, trod upon ; now Ioofe, now fait, 

And carrv’d off in fome dog’s tail at laft. Pope's Dune, ad 
Coach- box. n.f [coach and box.] The feat on which the 

driver of the coach fits. . , , 

Her father had two coachmen : when one was in the coach- 

box, if the coach fwung but the lead to one fide, <hc ufed 
t) fo rick- Arbuthnot' s hifory of John Bull. 

Coach-hire. n.f. Money paid for the ufc ol a hired coach. 
You exclaim as loud as thofe that praife. 

For feraps and coach-hire, a young nobles plavs. Dryden . 

My expences in coach-hire make no fmall article, ^pu.ator. 
Coach-house, n.f [coach and houfe.] The houfe m which the 
coach is kept from the weather. _ . . 

Let him lie in the liable or the coach-houfe. Srunjt. 

Coach-maker, n.f [coach and maker.] I he artificer whole- 
trade is to make coaches. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut. 

Made by the joyner. Squirrel, or old Grub, 

Timeout of mind, the fairies coa.h-makers. Sbakejpcare. 
Take care of your wheels: get a new fett bought, and 
probably the coach-mahr will coniiclcr you. . Swift. 

Coach-man n.f. [coach and »w».] 1 he driver of a coach, 

bhe commanded her trembling coachman to drive her chariot 
near die body of her king South. 

To COA'CT. v. n [from con an dad.] To act together; to 
act in concert. 

But if I tell how thefe two did coatt. 

Shall i not lie in publiihing a truth ? Shakefpeare. 

Coa'ction. n.f [ coacius , Lat.] Compuifion ; force, either 
refiraining or impelling. 

It had the paflions in perfect fubjcction ; and though its 
command over them was perfuafive and political, yet it had 
the force of coadion , and defpotical. South s Sermons. 

Coa'ctive. adj. [from caaCi . ] 

1 Having the force of restraining orimpeling; compulfory ; 
rcftridtivc. 

The Levitical priefts in the old law, never arrogated unto 
themfelves any temporal or coaciive power. Raleigh's Ejjays. 
1 . Aiding in concurrence. Obfolete 

Imagination, 

With what’s unreal thou coactive art. Shakcp. IVhiter's Tale. 
Coadjument. n.f [from con and adjumentum, Latin] Mu- 
tual alfiilance. Diet . 

Coadju'tant. n.f. [from con and acljuto.] Helping; co- 
operating. 

Thracius coadjutant , and the roar 
Of fierce Euroclydon. Philips. 

Coad ut r. n.f [from con and adjutor, Latin.] 

1. A fellow helper ; an afliftant ; an aflociatc; one engaged in 
the afliilance of another. 

I fhould not fucceed in a project, whereof I have had no 
hint from my prcdeceflors the poets, or their feconds or coad- 
jutors the criticks. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 

Away the friendly coadjutor flics. Garth's DifpcnJ'ary. 
A gownnran of a different make. 

Whom Pallas, once Vanefl’a’s tutor, 

Had fix’d on for her coadjutor. Swift. 

2. In the canon law, one who is empowered or appointed to 
perform the duties of another. 

A bifhop that is unprofitable to his diocefe ought to be de- 
pofed, arid no coadjutor afligned him. Aylijfes Par ergon. 

Coadju'vancy. n.f. [from con and adjuvo, Lat.] Help; con- 
current help; contribution of help; co-operation. 

Cryftal is a mineral body, in the difference of Hones, made 
of a lentous percolation of earth, drawn from the mod pure 
and limpid juice thereof, owing to the coldnefs of the earth 
fome concurrence and coadjuvancy , but not immediate deter- 
mination and efficiency. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b ii. 

Coaduni'tion. n J'. [from con, ad, unitio, Lat.] The con- 
jundlion of different fubflances into one mafs. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of, or corrup- 
tion from, the coadunition of particles endued with contrary 
qualities. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

i o COA( JME'NT. v. a. [from con and agtnen , Lat.] To 
congregate or heap together. I have only found die participle 
in ufe. 

Had the world been coagmentcd from that fuppofed fortuitous 
jumble, this li ypothefis had been tolerable. Glanv. Scepj". c. 20. 
Coacmenta tion. 7 i. f. [from coagnunt ] Colledlion, or coa- 
cervation into one mafs ; union ; conjundlion. 

I he third part refts in the well joining, cementing, 
and augmentation of words, when it is fmooth, gentle, and 
w ( cet ' _ Btnj. Johnfon's Difcoveries. 

'-OA GUI. A RLE. adj. [from coagulate.] That which is capable 
of concretion. 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often drenched with 
rain-water, the liquor will then extract a fine and tranfparcnt 
fubuance, cougulable into vitriol. Boyle's Scept. Chym. 


'TV, mATrtJl ATE v a [csagulo, Lat.J To force into c#fl 

^cretfo^ byL aktfiin & fome o/hcr fubftance, to turn 

milk. , . r 

Roaftcd in wrath and fire. 

And thus o’erfized with coagulate gore. Shakefp. HamUt. 
Vivificadon ever coniifteth in fpirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate Bacon s Aat. Hi, on, N • c > • 
Bitumen is" found in lumps, ox coagidatcd mai: es , in (om^ 
forinos H'oodward s A atural Hij terry. 

P 1 he milk in the ftomach of calves, which is coagulated by 
the runhet, is again diffolved and rendered fluid by the gall in 
the duodenum. . Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Coa'gulate. v.n. To run into concietions, or conge- 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part fpiritof 
wine, and two parts milk, coagulateth little, but minglet i ; 
and the fpirit fwims not above. _ Bacon s PhyJ Rem. 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over 
into the receiver, did there coagulate into a whitilh body, a - 
moft like butter. Boyle’s Hifory of Fluidity. 

Coagula'tio . n.f. [from coagulate.] - 

1. Concretion; congelation; the adt of coagulating; the ltate 
of being coagulated. 

2. The body formed by coagulation. 

As the fubftance of coagulations is not merely fahne, no- 
thing diflolves them but what penetrates and relaxes at the 
fame time. dtrb thnot on Aliments. 

Coa ; g ulative. adj. [from coagulate.^ I hat which has the 
power of caufing concretion, or coagulation. 

And to muni fell yet further the coagulative power of them, 
we have fometimes in a minute arrelled the fluidity of new 
milk, and turned it into a curdled fubftance, only by dex- 
teroufly mingling with it a few drops of good oil of vitriol. 

Boyle’s Hfory of Firmnefs. 

Coagula'tor. n.f. [from coagulate.] I hat which caufes 
coagulation. 

Coagulators of the humours arc thofe things which expel 
the moft fluid parts, as in the cafe of incralEting, or thick- 
ening; and by thofe things which fuck up fome of the fluid 
parts, as abforbents. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

COAL. n.f. [col, Sax. kol , Germ, hole, Dut. kul, Danifh.] 

1. The common fulfil fewel. 

Coal is a black, fulphurous, inflammatory matter, dug out 
of the earth, ferving for fewel. It is ranked among the mi- 
nerals, and is common in Europe, though the Englifh coal is 
of moft repute. One fpecies of pit-coal is called cannel, or 
canole coal, which is found in the northern counties ; and is 
hard, gloffy and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kindled, yields a continual blaze ’till it be burnt out. 

Chambers. 

Coals are folid, dry, opake, inflammable fubflances, found 
in large ftrata, fplitting horizontally more eafily than in any 
other direction ; of a glofiy hue, foft and friable, not fufible, 
but eafily inflammable, and leaving a large refid uum of afhes. 

Hill on Fojfils. 

But age, enforc’d, falls by her own confent ; 

As cjals to allies, when the fpirit’s fpent. Denham. 

We fhall meet with the fame mineral lodged in coals, that 
elfewhere we found in marie. IVoodward’s Nat. Hifory. 

2 . The cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. 

Whatfocver doth fo alter a body, as ’it returneth not again 
to that it was, may be called alteratio major ; as when chcefe 
is made of curds, or coals of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon. 

3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 

You arc no furcr, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailftones in the fun Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

The rage of jealoufy then fir’d his foul. 

And his face kindled like a burning coal. Dryd Fables. 

You 

Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me. Sh. H. VIII. 

To Coal. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner’s care and cofl, in buying the wood for this 
fervice, felling, framing, and piling it to be burnt; in fetch- 
ing the fame when it is coaled, through fuch far, foul, and 
cumberfome ways. Careufs Survey of Cornwal. 

2. To delineate with a coal. 

Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, near 
to the picture. Camden’s Remains. 

Coal-black, adj. [coal and black.] Black inthehigheft de- 
gree ; of the colour of a coal. 

As burning /Etna, from his boiling flew. 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke. 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy fmoak. Fairy © ueen 
Ethiopians and negroes become coal-black from fuliginous 
efflorefcencies, and comple&ional tinctures. Brown's Vul. Err 

Coal-black his colour, but like jet it Ihone ; 

His legs and flowing tail were white alone. * Dryden. 
fire * 0 * ” ^ [‘W and box.] A box to carry coals to the 
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Leave a pail of dirty water, a coal-boy , a bottle, a broom, 
and fuch other unfightly things. Swift. 

Coal-mine. n.f. [coal and mine.] A mine in which coals are 
dug ; a coal-pit. 

Springs are injurious to land, that flow from coalmines. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Coal-pit. n.f [from coal and p/ 7 .] A pit made in the earth, 
generally to a great depth, for digging coals. 

A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the finking of a 
coalpit. IVoodward on Fojftls. 

Coal-stone, n.f. [coal and /lone.’] A fort of cannel coal. 

* See Coal. 

Coal-Jlonc flames eafily, and burns f/eely 5 but holds and en- 
dures the fire much longer than coal. IVoodward on Fofp.ls. 
Coal-work., n.f. [coal and work] A coalery ; a place where 
coals are found. 

There is a vaft treafure in the old Englifh, from whence 
authors may draw conftant fupplics ; as our officers make their 
fureft remits from the coal-works and the mines. Fi/ten. 

Co'alery. n f [from coal.] A place where coals are dug. 

Two fine ftalaXita: were found hanging from a black ftone, 
at a deferted vault in Benwell coalery. IVoodward on Fojftls. 
To COALE SCE. v. n. [coalefco, Latin.] 

1 . To unite in mafles by a fpontaneous approximation to each 
other. 

When vapours are raifed, they hinder not the tranfparcncy 
of the air, being divided into parts too fmail to caufe any re- 
flexion in their fuperficies ; but when they begin to coalefce , 
and conftitute globules, thofe globules become of a convenient 
fize to reflect fomc colours. Newton’s Opt. 

2. To grow together ; to join. 

Coalescence, n.f. [from coalcfe] The aX of coalcfcing; 
concretion ; union. 

Coali'tion. n.f. [from coalefco coalitum , Latin.] Union in 
one mafs or body ; conjunXion of feparate parts in one 
whole. 

The world’s a mafs of heterogeneous confidences, and every 
part thereof a coalition of diilinguifhable varieties. Glanv. Sccpf. 

In the fir ft coalition of a people, their profpeX is not great : 
they provide laws for their prefent exigence and convenience. 

Hale’s Common Law of England. 
’Tis neccflary that thefe fquandered atoms fhould convene 
and unite into great mafles : without fuch a coalition the chaos 
muft have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 

Co'aly. adj. [from coal.] Containing coal. 

Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow’d Dee. Ah ton. 

Coapta'tion. n.f. [from con and apto, Lat ] The adjufl- 

ment of parts to each other. ,, . 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, the bell is 
ftruck, and the other aXions belonging to the engine arc per- 
formed by virtue of the fize, lhape, bignefs, and coaptation of 

the fcveral parts. ^oyle s f ce P- 

The fame method makes both profc and verfe beautilul, 
which confifts in the judicious coaptation and ranging of the 
worcJs Broome on the Odyjfey. 

To COA'RCT. v. a. [coarflo, Latin.] 

1 . To ftraighten ; to confine into a narrow compats. 

2. To contraX power. _ „ 

If a man coarfis himfelf to the extremity of an aX, he mult 

blame and impute it to himfelf, that he has ° r 

ftraightened himfelf fo far. 5 Pa,er S' n - 

Co ARCT a'tion. n. f. [from coarSl.] 

1 . Confinement ; reftraint to a narrow fpacc. 

The greateft winds, if they have no ccarfiation, or blow 
not hollow, give an intcriour found. Bacon s Nat. Hij , y. 

2 ‘ C St n ra?ghteII Ihe^ten- never fo much, providedthefidwof^t 

do nouncct, the veflfcl will continue to bj* ■ 
yond the coarilation. , ' 

3 ‘ flexion is oppifed not only to coach on, but! dfo 
arSlation , or determination to one. Bram . g J‘ 

? 0 Nft S refined’i not feparated from impurities or bafer parts. 

I feel T 

Of what mrfi meal ye arc molded. 

2. Not foft or fine: ufed of death, of which the threads 

large. 

3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 

4.. Grofs; not delicate. . „„ 

’Tis not the coarfer tye of human law 

That binds their peace. J 

s - tn s&sSs ! zz*rv;L°E;. 

i„ my Enclilh, hi s bcaut,fiJ «xpre® m. d 

6. Unaccomplilhcd s uofiniM by « o, educ^om ^ ^ 

PraXical rules may be uleful to fuch obl if!;ed to 

advice, and to coarfe praXit, oners, which th ^ 
make ufc of. 

7. Mean; not nice ; not elegant; vile. 

Ill confort, and a coarfe perfume, Rr r. ommn , 
Difgracc the delicacy of a fealt. 
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A coarfe and ufelcfs dunghill weed, 

Fix’d to one fpot, to rot juft as it grows. Otway’s Orphan. 

from this coarfe mixture of terreftrial parts. 

Defire and fear by turns poflefs their hearts. Dryden’s A En . 
Co'arsi- L y. adv. [from coarj'e.] 

1. Without finenefs ; without refinement. 

2. Meanly ; not elegantly. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coarsely 
and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. Br. Vul. Err. 

3. Rudely ; not civilly. 

The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 
coarftly ufed. Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 

4. Inelegantly. 

Be pleafed to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s poetry, 
coarfely tranflated ; but which yet retains fome beauties of the 
author. • Dryden's Virgil , Dedication. 

Co'arseness. n.f [from coarfe.] 

1 . Impurity ; unrefined ftatc. 

Firft know the materials whereof the glafs is made; then 
confider what the reafon is of the ccarjenejs or dearneis. Baton. 

2. Roughnefs ; want of finenefs. 

3. Groflnefs ; want of delicacy. 

’Tis with friends (pardon the coarfenefs of the illuftration) 
as with dogs in couples ; they fhould be of the fame fize. 

L’ Ejl range. Fable 2 5. 

4. Roughnefs ; rudenefs of manners. 

A bafe wild olive he remains ; 

The flirub the coarfenefs of die clown retains. Garth’s Ovid. 

5. Meannefs; want of nicety. 

Confider the penurioufnefs of the Hollanders, the coarfenefs 
of their food and raiment, and their little indulgences of plei- 
fure. Addifn on the War. 

COAST, n.f [co/le, Fr. copa, Latin.] 

1 . '] he edge or margin of the land next the fea ; the fhore. 
It is not ufed for the banks of lefs waters. 

He fees in Englifh fhips the Holland coajl. Dryden. 

2. It feems to be taken by Newton tor fide, like the French cojle. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in fome fides of the cryltal, 
inclines and bends the rays towards the coajl , of unufual re- 
fraXion ; otherwife the rays would not be rcfraXcd towards 
that coajl rather than any other coajl, both at their incidence 
and at their emergence, fo as to emerge by a contrary fitua- 
tion of the coajl. Newton's Opt. 

3. The Coast is clear. A proverbial expreffion. 'lhc danger 
is over ; the enemies have marched off. 

Going out, and feeing diat the coajl was clear, Zelmane 
difmified Mufidorus. Sidney. 

The royal fpy, when now the coajl was clear, 

Sought not the garden, but retir’d unfeen. Dryden. 

To Coast, v. //. [from the noun ] I o fail clofe by die coait y 
to fail within fight of land. 

But fleer my veil'd with a fteady hand. 

And coajl a ong the fhore in fight of land. Dryden s Virgil. 
The antients coajl ed only in their navigation, feldom taking 
the open fea. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Coast, v. a. To fail by ; to fail near to. 

Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not knowing the 
compafs, was fain to coajl that fhore. Brown's hdg. Errours. 

T he greateft entertainment we found in cooping it, were 
the feveral profpcXs of woods, vineyards, meadows, and corn- 
fields which lie on the borders of it. Addijon on Italy. 

Co'aster. n.f. [from coajl] He that fails timoroufly near 

the fhore. . f 

In our fmail fkifF we muft not launch too tar , 

We here but coajl ers, not difcov’rcrs are. Dryd. 'lyran. Love. 
COAT, n.f [cotte, Fr. c. tta, Italian.] 

1 . The upper garment. . . c . 

He was armed with a coat of mail, and the weight of the 

coat was five thoufand fhekels of brafs. 1 xvl - 5 j 

The coat of many colours they brought to their father, and 
faid, this have we found : know now whether^ heathy fon^ 

2 Petticoat* the habit of a boy in his infancy ; the lower part 

A ’friend’s’ younger fon, a child in was „o . -gj 

brought to his book. . , , 

7 The - habit or vefturc, as demonftrative of the office. 

3 ’ For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more excufcab e 
becaufc many of his coat, in thofe times, are not only man. 1 
dircXors, but commanders. Nowel s Vi 

Men of his coat fhould be minding their pray rs. 

And not among ladies, to give themielves airs. ‘ J 

4. The hair or fur of a bead; the covering of any animal. 

Their nakednefs with fleins of bcafts ; or flam. 

Or, as the fnake, with youthful coat repaid ; 

You have given us miitt 
In lufcious team,, o'™ 

Againft the winter scold. ^ Any 
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*• A %%rifi"nt5 ^ ZlZl, o, Mn, P'oAm. 
The Stick nerves have their medullary parts terminating 

-r— •**£&&££ 

'Amber is a nodule. in,e«cd with a 

6. That on which the enfigns armorial are portrayed. 

The herald of love’s mighty king. 

In whofe coat armour richly are difplay d 

All forts of flowers the which on earth do fprin^. / f 

Cropp’d are the flower de-luces in your arms; 

Of England’s coat one half is cut away. Shakefp. Hen. \ I. 

At each trumpet was a banner bourn , 

Which, waving in the wind, difplay d at large 
Their mailer’s coat of arms and knightly charge - Dryden^ 
To Coa r. w. <7. [from the noun.] 1 o cover; to invcft, to 
overfpread : as, to coat a retort ; to coat a ceiling. 

To COAX. v. a. To wheedle ; to flatter ; to humour. A 

1 'The nurfe had changed her note ; for fhc was then muz- 
zling and coaxing the child ; that’s a good 

I coax ! I wheedle ! I’m above it. F rquhar’s Rc r. Officer. 
Coaxer. n. f. [from the verb ] A whecdler; a flatterer. 

Cob. A word often ufed in the compofition of low terms , 
corrupted from cop, bax. kopf. Germ the head or to P- 
Cob. n f. A fort of fea-fowl; called z\(u fca-cob. Philips. 
Co'balt. n.f A marcafite frequent in Saxony. 

Co alt is plentifully impregnated with arfenick ; contains 
copper and fome filver. Being fublimed, the flores are of a blue 
colour: thefe German mineralifts call zaffir. Woodward. 

Cobalt is a denfe, compaX, and ponderous mineral, very 
bright and fhining, and much refembling fomc of the anti- 
monial ores t is found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and 
England; but ours is a poor kind. From cobalt are pro- 
duced the three forts of arfenick, white, yellow, and red ; as 
alfo zaffre 3nd fmalt. HtU on Fojftls. 

To CO'BBLE. v. a. [k abler. Danifh.] 

1 . To mend any thing coarfely : ufed generally of fhoes. 

If you be out, fir, I can mend you Why, fir, cobble 
y 0U . ' Shakefp. Julius Ceefar. 

They’ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol ; making parties llrong. 

And feeble fuch as ftand not in their liking. 

Below their cobb ed fhoes. Shakefp. Coriohnus. 

Many underlayers, when they could not live upon their 
trade, have raifed themfclves from cobbling to fluxing. L’Ejlr. 

2. To do or make any thing clumfily, or unhandily. 

RcjeX the naufeous praifes of the times : 

Give thy bafe poets back their cobbled rliimes. Dryden. 
Believe not that the whole univerfe is mere bungling and 
blundering, nothing effeXed for any purpofc or defign, but all 
ill ■favourcdly cobbled and jumbled together. Bentley. 

Co'bblf.R. n.f. [from cobble ] 

1 . A mender of old fhoes. 

Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler had the 
calling vote for the life of a criminal. Addifon on Italy. 

2. A clumfy workman in general. 

What trade are you ? — 

Truly, fir, in refpeX of a fine workman, I am but, as you 
would fay, a cobbler. Shakefpeare's Julius Ceefar. 

3. In a kind of proverbial fenfe, any mean perfon. 

Think you the great prerogative t’ enjoy 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ; 

As if what we efteem in cobblers bafe. 

Would the high family of Brutus grace. Dryd. Juv. 3 
Co'birons. n.f. [cob and iron.] Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. 

The implements of the kitchen ; as fpits, ranges, cobirons , 
and pots. Bacon's Phyf Rem. 

Cobi'shop. n.f [eon and bijhop.] A coadjutant bifhop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not 
qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, made ufc of Auflin as 
a cobijhop , for the benefit of the church of Hippo. Ayliffie. 
Co'bnut. n.f. [cob and nut.] 

1. See Hazel, of which it is a fpecics. 

2. A boy’s game ; the conquering nut. 

Co'bswan. n. f. [cob, head, and fwan.] The head or leading 
fvvan. 

I’m not taken 

With a cobfwan, or a high-mounting bull. 

As foolifh Lcda and Europa were. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 
Co'bweb. n.f. [kopweb, Dutch.] 

1. The web or net of a fpidcr. 

The lucklefs Clarion, 

With violent fwift flight, forth carried 
Into the curfed cobweb, which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenfer. 

L fupper ready, the houfe trimmed, rufhes ftrewed, and 
(cbwbs fwept. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 

1 he fpidcr went into the houfe of a burgher, and fell pre- 
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fently to her net-work of drowin. ^ 

a . Anyfnare, or trap; implying inMoufne6 and weaknefs. 

For he a rope of fand coulu twill. 

As tough as learned Sorbomft; 

Thw” mnfv ' ‘whtte m~n“ full. f »• 

Chronology «t bed is but a i law, and ihotaoko 

through it with his weight. Z? ?t”/ Tr , 11 flics - but 

Laws are like cobwebs, which may catch fmail A»es , but 

let wafps and hornets break through. J 

Co'coa. n.f See Cacao. , , Allnhntsor 

CocciVerous. adj. [from ««*«• and//r«, Lat ] I 

trees are fo called that have berries. J 

Co'chineal. n.f [c 0 chini ll a. Span, a woodloufe j 

An infeX gathered upon the ojuntia, and dried , from 
which a beautiful red colour is extracted. c- rpw f orm 1 

Co'chleary adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a fere w.] > 

in the form of a ferew. , r . « 

That at bt. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy fpires, and 
Mar, turnings about it, which agree* with the defer, phon 
of the unicorn’s horn in /Elian. Brno* < Vulg'r trrnrs. 
Co'chleated. adj. [from CitbUa, Lat ] Of a ferewed 

binated form. , , , r ... 

Two pieces of ftone, ftruck forth of the cavity of the 

umbilici of fhells, of the fame fort with the foregoing: they 
are of a cochleatcd figure. Woodward on Fojftls. 

COCK, n.f [cocc, Saxon ; coq, French.] 

1. The male to the hen ; a domeftick fowl, remarkable for his 
gallantry, pride, and courage. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs ; hens, little or none. 

Bac ns Natural Hijlory , N°. 85* 
True cocks o’ th’ game. 

That never afk for what, or whom, they fight; 

But turn ’em out, and fhew ’em but a foe. 

Cry liberty, and that’s a caufe of quarrel. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around. 

Fed and defended by the fearlefs cock. Ihtmfotfs Spring. 

2. The male of any fmail birds. 

He was confirmed in this by obferving, that calves and 
philofophers, tygers and ilatcfmen, cock fparrows and coquets, 
cxaXly refemble one another in the formation ct the pineal 
gland. Arbuth. and Pope’s Ma> t S.rib. 

3. The weathercock, that fhews the direXion of the wind by 
turning 

You cataraXs and hurricanoes fpout, 

’Till you have drench’d our fleeples, drown’d the cocks f 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

4. A fpout to let out water at will, by turning the flop. 

When every room 

Hath blaz’d with lights, and bray’d with minftrelfy, 

I have retir’d me to a wafleful cock. 

And ft-t mine eyes at flow. Shakefpeare’s Timon. 

It were good there were a little cock made in the belly of 
the upper glafs. Bacon’s Natural Hijtoi y,N a . 16. 

I hus the fmail jett, which haftv hands unlock, 

Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock, l ope’s Dune. 

5. The notch of an arrow. 

6. The part of the lock of a gun that ftrikes with the flint. [From 
cocca, Ital. the notch of an arrow. Skinner. Perhaps from 
the aXion, like that of a cock pecking.] 

With hafty rage he fnatch’d 
His gunfhot, that in holfters watch’d. 

And bending cock, he levell’d full 

Againft th’ outfide of Talgol’s fkull. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
A feven-fbot gun carries powder and bullets for feven 
charges and difeharges. Under the breech of the barrel is one 
b*x for the powder ; a little before the lock another for the 
bullets ; behind the cock a charger, which carries the powder 
from the box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. Gretu. 
j. Aconquerour; a leader; a governing man 

Sir Andrew is grown the cock of the dub fince he left us. 

Addifon s Spectator, N 3 . 1 30. 
My fchoolmafter call’d me a dunce and a fool ; 

But at cuffs I was always the cock of the fchool. Swift. 

8. Cockcrowing; a note of the time in a morning. 

We were caroufing ’till the fecond cock. Shakef. Macbeth. 
He begins at curfew, and goes ’till the firft cock. Shakejp. 

9. A cockboat ; a fmail boat. 

They take view of all fized cocks, barges, and fifherboats 
hovering on the coaft. Carew's Survey of Cotnwal. 

The fifhermen that walk upon the beach. 

Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminifh’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy, 

Almoft too fmail for fight. Slxtkefp. King Lear. 

10. A fmail heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 

As foon as the dew is off the ground fpread the hay again, 
and turn it, that it may wither on the other fide : then handle 
it, and, if you find it dry, make it up into cocks. Mortimer. 

11. The form of a hat. [From the comb of the cock.] 

You may fee many a fmart rhetorician turning his hat 
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in his hands, moulding it into fcveral different cods. 

Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 408. 

12. I he flyle or gnomon of a dial. Chambers. 

1 3. The needle of a balance. 

14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant; exulting. 

Now I am a frifker, all men on me look ; 

^ Ihould 1 do but fet cock on the hoop ? Camden’s Remains. 

\ ou 11 make a mutiny among my guefls ! 

You will let cod a hoop ! Shakejp. Romeo and Juliet. 

F or Hudibras, who thought h’ had won 
The field, as certain as a gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cod- a hoop. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

To Cock, v a. [from the noun ] 

*• To fet crc£V ; to hold bolt upright, as a cock holds his head. 
This is that mufcle which performs the motion fo often 
mentioned by the Latin poets, when they talk of a man's 
cocking his nofc, or playing the rhinoceros. Addifon’s Sped. 
Our Lightloot barks, and cocks his ears ; 

0 er yonder ftile fee Lubberkin appears. Gay's Faji orals. 
Dick would cock his nofe in fcorn. 

But 1 om was kind and loving. Swift, 

l. 1 o fet up the hat with an air of petulance and pertnefs. 

Dick, who thus long had paliive far. 

Here ftrok’d his chin and c ek’d his hat. Prior. 

An alert young fellow cock’d his hat upon a friend of his 
who entered Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 403. 

3. To mould the form of the hat. 

4. I o fix the cock of a gun ready for a difeharge. 

Some of them holding up their piftols cocked, near the door 
of the houfe, which they kept open. Dryd. Dedicat. Ain. 

5. To raife hay in fmall heaps. 

Sikc mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 

Or fummer fhadc, under the cocked hay. Spenfer's Pafhrals. 
To Cock. v. n. 

1 . To ftrut ; to hold up the head, and look big, or menacing, 

or pert. 

Sir Fopling is a fool fo nicely writ, 

The ladies would miilake him for a wit ; 

And when he fings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 

1 vow, methinks, he's pretty company. Dryden. 

Every one cocks and ftruts upon it, and pretends to over- 
look us. Addijon s Guardian, N°. 108. 

2. To train or ufe fighting cocks. 

Cries out ’gainft cocking, fince he cannot bet. B. Jobnfn. 
Cock, in compofition, fignifies fmall or little. 

Cocka'de. n.f [from cock.] A ribband worn in the hat. 

A Cockatrice, n.f. [ from cock and arrep, Sax, a ferpent.] 
A ferpent fuppofed to rife from a cock’s egg. 

They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 

Shakefpeare's Twelfth Night. 
This was the end of this little cockatrice of a king, that 
was able to dettroy thofe that did not efpy him firft. Bacon. 

This cockatri e is foonelt crufhed in the fhell ; but, if it 
grows, it turns to a ferpent and a dragon. Taylor. 

My wife ! ’tis file, the very cockatrice ! Cmgr. Old Batchelor . 
Co’ckboat. n.f [cod and boat J A fmall boat belonging to 
a fhip. 

That invincible armada, which having not fo much as fired 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taking a cockboat of ours at 
fea, wandered through the wildemefs of the northern feas. 

Bacon on the IVar with Spain. 
Did they, indeed, think it lefs dilhonour to God to be like 
a brute, or a plant, or a cockboat, than to be like a man ? 

Stilling fleet's Defcn. e of Dijc. on Rom. Idolatry. 
Co'cKBROATH. n. f Broath made by boiling a cock. 

Diet upon fpoon-meats ; as veal or cocxbroatbs, prepared 
with French barley. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Cockcro'wing. n.f. [ cock and crcrw ] The time at which 
cocks crow ; the morning. 

Ye know not when the mafler of the houfe comcth; at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cocker ewing, or in the morn- 
ing. Mar. xiii. 35. 

To Cocker, v. a. [coquciincr, trench J I o cade; to fondle j 

to indulge. . 

Meft children’s couftitutions arc fpbiled by cockering and 
tendernefs. Locke on Education, Jed. 4. 

He that will give his foil fugar-plums to make him learn, 
does but authorize his love of pleafure, and cocker up that pro- 
penfity which he ought to fubdue. Locke on Education, f. 52. 
Bred a fondling and an heirefs; 

Cocker'd by the fervants round. 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 

Co’cker. n.f. [from cock. J One who follows the fport ot 
cockfighting. 

Co'ckerel. n.f. [from cock.] A young cock. 

Which of them firft begins to crow ? — 

The old cock ?— The cockerel. Shakefpeare s Tempejl, 

What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy fpurs 
Are grown to fharpnefs ? Dryden s Lleomenes. 

Co'cket. n.f. [Of uncertain derivation.] 

A feal belonging to the king’s cuftomhoufc: hkewne a 


C O C 

fcroll of parchment, fcaled and delivered bv the »ffi 
the cuftonrhoufe nrenW, „ a wlrftni , a, & 
chandtze is entered. »etr mcr- 

The greateft profit did arife by the cocket of hides ; 
and wooltclls were ever of little value in this kingdom /W, 

cIST"' "• J ■ C “‘ “ ,d Ml A ^ 0 “a 

In «r^, to make one cock more hardy, and the other 
more cowardly. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory, N y . 0 ,0 

At the feafonsof football and cockfighting, thefe little rel 
pubheks reaflume their national hatred to each other. Addifon 

C °cxulting !iE ‘ ^ and hlrJt '^ ° n horfeback i triumphant ; 

Alma, they ftrenuouflv maintain, 

Sits cock/jorje on her throne the brain. 


P, 


tor. 


CO CELL. n.J [coquillc, French.] A fmall teftaceous filh. 

It is a cockle, or a walnut-fliell. Shak. Tarn-, of Shrew. 
VV e may, I think, from the make of an oyfter, or cockle 
reafonably conclude, that it has not fo many, nor fo quick 
fenfes, as a man. ke 

Three common co kle {hells, out of gravel pits. 7 Vo dward. 
Cockle-stairs, n.f. Winding or fpiral ftairs. Chambers. 

Cockle. n.J. [coccd, Saxon.] A weed that grows in corn, 
i he fame with corn-rofe; a fpecies of Poppy. 

In foothing them we nourilh, ’gainft our fenate, 

1 he cockle of rebellion, infolencc, fedition. Shakefpeare. 

Good feed degenerates, and oft’ obeys 
1 he foil’s difeafe, and into cod c flrays. Donne. 

Io Co'ckle. v. a. [from cockle.'] 'Fo contraift into wrinkles 
like the lhel! of a cockle. 

Show’rs foon drench the camblet’s cockled grain. Gay. 

Co'ckled. adj. [trom «<■£/.] Shelled ; or perhaps cochieate, 
turbinated. 

Love’s feeling is more feft and fcnfiblc, 

7 ban arc the tender horns of cockled fnails. Shakefpeare. 

Co'ckloft. n.J'. [cock and loft.] The room over the garret, 
in which fowls are fuppofed to rooft. 

11 the lowcft floors already burn. 

Cocklofts and garrets foon will take their turn. Dryd. Juv. 
My garrets, or rather my cocklofts indeed, are very indiffe- 
rently furnifhed ; but they are rooms to lay lumber in. Swift. 

Cockmaster. n.f. [cock and mafler.] One that breeds 
game cocks. 

A cockmajlcr bought a patridge, and turned it among the 
fighting cocks. L’tjlrange. 

Cockmatch. n.f. [cod and match.] Cockfight for a prize. 
At the fame time that the heads of parties preftrve 
towards one another an outward flicw of good breeding, their 
tools will not fo much as mingle together at a cockmatch. 

Addijon’s Spectator, N J . 1 26. 
Though quail-fighting is what is moft taken notice of, they 
had doubtlefs eockmatches alio. Arbuth. and Pope’s Mart. Scrib. 

Co ckney, n.f. [A word of which the original is much con- 
troverted. The French ufc an exprellion. Pais de cocaigne, 
for a country of dainties. 

Paris ejl pour uu riche un Pais de exaigne. Eoileau. 

Of this word they are not able to fettle the original. It ap- 
pears, whatever was its firft ground, to be very ancient, being 
mentioned in an old Normanno-Saxon poem : 

Far in fee by weft Spayng, 

Is a lond yhote cocayng. 

On which Dr. Hides has this remark : 

N unc coquin, coquint. Quae olim apud Gallas otio, gulf & 
ventri deditos, ignavum, ignavam, defidtofum, defidiofam, J'eg- 
nem fignificabant. Hinc urbanos utpotea ruflicis laboribus ad 
vitam fedentariam, & quafi defidiofam avocatos pagani noftri 
olim cokaignes , quod nunc feribitur cockneys, vocabant. Ft 
poeta hie nofler in monachos & moniales, ut fegne genus 
hominum, qui defidire dediti, ventri indulgcbant, & coquinae 
amatores erant, malevolentiffime invehitur, monafteria & mo- 
nafticam vitam in dderiptione terra: ceckainea, parabo.ice 
perftringens.] 

1 . A native of London, by way of contempt. . 

So the cockney did to the eels, when flic put them 1 th palty 
alive. Shakefp. A mg uar. 

For who is fuch a cockney in his heart, 

Proud of the plenty of the fouthern part, 

To fcorn that union, by which we may 
Boaft ’twas his countryman that writ this play. orje . 

The cockney, travelling into the country, is forpmed^c 
many common practices of rural aff*irs. a 

2 . Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, dcfpica c citizen. 

lam afraid thif s rcat lubber, the mU. »1 > ‘ 

Sbahjt Tw'tfth Night. 

Co'ckpit. n.f. [cock and pit.] 

1 . The area where cocks fight. 

Can this cockpit hold v 

The vafty field of France? ^ a ' r ^ u 

And now have I gained the cockpit o. the we rn ' 
and academy of arms, for many years. Rowel J U1 ,^5. 

2. A place on the lower deck of a man of war, where . 
divifions for the purler, the furgeon, and his m g“ CK ^ oM * 
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C o'ck’scoMB. n.f. [cxk and comb.] A plant. The fiimc wit 
Lonsewort, which fee. 

Co'ck’sheau. n.f. A plant, named alfo faivfoin. 

It fat'i a papilionaceous flower, out of whole cmpalcmcn 
rifes the pointal ; which afterwards becomes a crelted pod, 
fometimes rough and full of feeds, lhaped like a kidney. I he 
flowers grow in a thick fpike. It is an abiding plant, and 
efteemed one of the beft forts of fodder lor cattle. Millers 

Co'cksHUT- n f. [from cock and Jkut ] The clofc of the even- 
ing, at which time poultry go to rooft. 

Surrey and himfelf. 

Much about cock/hut time, from troop to troop. 

Went through the army. Shakefp. Richard III. 

Co'ckspur. n.j'l’ [cock and fpur.] Virginian hawthorn. A 
lpccicsof Medlar, which fee. 

Its large and beautiful flowers arc produced in great bunches 
at the extremities of the branches} and its fruit, which is 
ripe in autumn, makes a fine appearance, growing in great 
clulters; and is efteemed good food for deer. Miller. 

Co cksure, [from cock m-Ci fure.] Confidently certain ; with- 
out fear or diffidence. A word of contempt. 

We Ileal, as in a caftlc, cockfure. Shakefp. Henry"V I. p. i. 

I thought mylclf cockfure of his horle, which he readily 
promifed me. Pope s Letters. 

Cockswain, n.f. [cojjypame, Saxon.] The officer who 
has the command of the cockboat. Corruptly Coxon. 

Cockweed. n.f. [from cock and weed.] 7he name of a plant, 
called alfo Dittander, or Pepper wort, which fee. 

Cocoa. n.J'. [ cacao’. a!. Span, and therefore more properly 
written cacao.] 

A fpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in moft of the inhabited 
parts of the Fall and Weft Indies ; but thought a native of 
the Maldives. It is one of the moft ufeful trees to the inha- 
bitants of America. The bark of the nut is made into cor- 
dage, and the fhell into drinking bowls. The kernel of the 
nut affords them a wholcfome food, and the milk contained in 
the fhell a cooling liquor. The leaves of the trees are ufed 
for thatching their houfes, and are alfo wrought into bafkets, 
and moft other things that arc mads of oliers in Furope. 

Alillcr. 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong figure, 
much rcfcmbling a large olive in fizc and fhape. It is com- 
pofed of a thin but hard and woody coat or fkin, of a dark 
blackifh colour; and of a dry kernel, filling up its whole 
cavity, flefhy, dry, firm, and fattilh to the touch, of a dufky 
colour, an agreeable fmell, and a pleafant and peculiar tafte. 
It was unknown to us ’till the difeovery of America, where 
the natives not only drank the liquor made from the nuts, in 
the manner we do chocolate, but alfo ufed them as money. 
7 ’he tree is not very tall, but grows regularly, and is of a 
beautiful form, cfpecially when loaded with its fruit. Its ftem 
is of the thickncfs of a man’s leg, and but a few feet in height; 
its bark rough, and lull of tubercles ; and its leaves fix or 
eight inches long, half as much in breadth, and pointed at the 
ends. I he flowers ftand on the branches, and even on the 
trunk of the tree, in clufters, each having its own pedicle, an 
inch and fometimes lefs in length : they are fmall, of a yel- 
lowifti colour, and arc fucceeded by the fruit, which is large 
and oblong, refembling a cucumber, five, fix, or eight inches 
in length, and three or four in thicknefs; and, when fully 
ripe, it is of a purple colour. Within the cavity of this fruit 
are lodged the cocoa nuts, ufually about thirty in number. 
This tree flowers twice or three times in the year, and ripens 
as many feries of fruits. Hill's Hifiory of the Mat. Medica. 

Amid’ thofe orchards of the fun. 

Give me to drain the cocoa’s milky bowl, 
f A nt l from the palm to draw its Irelhcning wine. Thomfon. 
Coctile. adj. [coiii is, Lat.] Made by baking, as a brick 

Co'ction. n. f. [coclio, Lat.] The aft of boiling. 

7 he ditcafc is fometimes attended with expectoration from 
the lungs, and that is taken off by a coccion and refolution of 
the fcverifli matter, or terminates in fuppurations or a gan- 
grtne. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Co'dfish. \ n 'f‘ Af ea Mi- 

COD n. f. [cobbe, Saxon.] Any cafe or hulk in which feeds 
are lodged. 

Thy corn thou there may’ft fafely fow, 

Where in full cods laft year rich peafe did grow. May s Virg. 

They let peafe lie in fmall heaps as they are reaped, ’till they 
hud the hawm and cod dry. Motimer's Husbandry. 

I 0 v '°d- v- n. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a cod. 


AH codded grain being a dcilroyer of weeds, an improver 
ot land, and a preparer of it for other crops. Mott. Husband 
Co dders f [ trom C0(L ] Gatherers of peafe. Dili. 

v-ode. n f. [codex, Latin 7 
«. A book. 

2. A hook of the civil law. 

We find in the Theodofian andjuftinian code the intereft 
of trade v wdl idcd for _ Arh^bmonC il 

Indentures, cov’nants, articles they draw, 

VOL. I. • ’ 


Large as the fields themfelves; artd larger far _ ; c . 

Than civil codes with all their gloffcs are. Pope's b a.. 

Co'dicil. n. f. [codicillus, Latin.] An appendage to a will. 

The man fufpccts his lady’s crying, 

Was but to gain him to appoint her. 

By codicil, a larger jointure. 1 r ’° r ‘ 

Codi'lle. n.f [codille, Fr. codillo , Span.] A tefm at ombrej 
when the game is won againft the player. 

She fees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill. 

Juft in the jaws of ruin, and codille. Popes Rape of tae Lock. 
To CO'DLE. v. a. [coquo codulo, Lat. Skinner.] I o parboil 3 

to foften by the heat of water. , 

Co'dling. n.f [from To codie] An apple generally codied, 

to he mixed with milk. - 

In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, early pea. s an 
plums in fruit, gennitings and codlings. Bacon, Effay 47. 

Their entertainment at the height, . 

In cream and codlings rcv’ling with delight. King s Cookery. 
He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, fouth of a cod. mg 
hedge. Mortimer's Hust andry : 

A codling, c’re it went his lip in, 

Wou’d ftrait become a golden pippin. S-wift. 

Coe'fficacy. n.f. [con and efficacia, Lat.] The power «t 
fcveral things aCting together to produce an cfteCt. 

We cannot in general infer the efficacy of thofe ftars, or 
coefficacy particular in medications. Brown s V ulgar Errours. 

Coeffi'ciency. n.f. [con and cjficia, Latin ] Cooperation ; 
the ftatc of aCling together to fomc finglc end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, by the fpirits 
inflrumentai coefficicncy, requires, that they be kept together, 
without diftindtion or diffipation. • GlanvilU’s Scepf. Scient. 
Coefficient, n f. [con and ,-fficiens, Latin.] 

1 . That which unites us adtion with the adtiori of another. 

2. In algebra. 

Such numbers, or given quantities, that are put before 
letters, or unknown quantities, into which letters they are 
fuppofed to be multiplied, and fo do make a redtangle, or pro- 
dudt with the letters ; as 4 a, bx , c xx ; where 4 is the coeffi- 
cient of 4 a ; b of bx, and c of c xx. Chambers. 

3. In fluxions. 

The coefficient of any generating term (in fluxions) is thequan- 
tity ariling by the divifion of that term, by the generated 
quantity. Chambers. 

Co'eliack Paffion. A diarrhoea, or flux, that arifes from 
the indigeftion or putrefaction of food in the ftomach 
and bowels, whereby the aliment comes away little altered 
from what it was when eaten, or changed like corrupted ftink- 
ing flefh. Quincy. 

Coe aiption. n.f [coemptio, Lat.] The act of buying up 
the whole quantity of any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale, where they 
are not reftrained, are great means to enrich. Bacon’s EffiayS. 
Coe'qua r.. adj. [from con and equal! s, Lat.] Equal; being in 
the fame ftate with another. 

Henry the fifth did fometime prophecy, 

If once he came to be a cardinal. 

He’ll make his cap coequal with the crown. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Coequa'lity. n.f. [from coequal ] The ftate of being equal. 
To COE'RCE. v. a. [coo ceo, Latin.] To reftrain; to keep 
in order by force. 

Punilhmcnts are manifold, that they may coerce this profli- 
^ gate fort. Ayliffie's Parergon. 

Coe'rcible. adj. [from coerce.] 

1. 7 hat may be reftrained. 

2. That ought to be reftrained. 

Coercion, n.f. [from eee>re ] Penal reftraint; check. 

The cr ere ion or execution of the fentence in ecclefiaftical 
courts, is only by excommunication of the perfon contuma- 
c ‘°“ s> Hale's Hijlory of the Common Law. 

Government has coercion and animadverfion upon fuch as 
neglect: iheir duty ; without which coercive power, all goyern- 
^ rnent is toothlefc and precarious. South’s Sermons. 

Co e 'r c 1 ve adj. [ from coerce. ] 

1. 1 hat which has the power of laying reftraint. 

All things on the furface fpread, are bound 
By their coercive vigour to the ground ! Blackmore. 

2. That which has the authority of reftraining by punilhment. 

lor mimfters to leek that themfelves might havfc coercive 
power over the church, would have been hardly conftrued. 

T , . f .. Hooker, Preface : 

i he virtues of a magiflrate or general, or a king, are pru- 
dence, counfel, active fortitude, coercive power, awful com- 
mand, and the cxcrcifc of magnanimity, as well as juftice. 
n.. / Dryden s Juv. Dedication. 

and # ”" d - p "‘ id P Mi "s 

I he Lord our God is but one God, in which indivifible 
unity we adore the father, as being altogether of himfelf; we 
glorify that confubftantial word which is the fon ; we blefs 

boffi h - th k CD ff la ! f P‘ ric eternally proceeding from 
both, which ,s the holy gholt. hooker, b v / 51. 

4 Coessentia'lity. 
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»• / [from coeffcntial.] Participation of 
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Cop . -sen rt.-Yi.iry. 
the fame eflence. 

Coe i a'neous. adj. [r®« and Latin ] 

i. Cf the fame age with another. Sometimes with to. 

I' ve was old as Adam, and Cain their foil coetaneous unto 
I 301 '}- Brown's Vulgar Err ours , b. i. c. 3. 

Kvery fault hath lome penal efFefts, coetaneous to the aft. 

Government of the Tongue, f. 6. 

a. Sometimes with. 

1 hrough the body every member fuftains another; and all 

__ are coetaneous, becaufc none can fublift alone. Bentley' s Serm. 

Co ete'rnal. adj. [ cor. and aternus, Lat] Equally eternal 
with another. 

Or of the eternal coeternal beam ! Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Coete'rnally. adv. [from coeterna.. J In a ftate of equal 
eternity with another. 

Arius had already difhonoured his coeternally begotten fon. 

Hooker, b. v. f. 52. 

Coete'rntty. n. f. [from coeternal.] Having exiftence from 
eternity equal with another eternal being. 

1 he eternity of the foil’s generation, and his cocternity and 
confubftantiality with the father, when he came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate. Hammond's Fund. 

COE'Y AL. adj. [coavus, Latin.] 

1 . Of the lame age. 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock. 

Coeval, and nevy fhorn, from the clear brook 

Recent. 

2. Of the fame age with another, followed by with. 

'I his religion cannot pretend to be coeval with mankind. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the diurnal of 
the earth upon its own axis, by die very hypothefis are coequal 
with the former. Bentley s Sermons. 

Silence ! coeval with eternity ; 

Thou wert, e’re nature firft began to be : 

’ 7 ' was one vaft nothing all, and all flcpt faft in thee. Pope. 

3. Sometimes by to. 

Aldiough we had no monuments of religion ancienter than 
idolatry, we have no reafon to conclude, that idolatrous reli- 
gion was coeval to mankind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Coe'val. n.f [from die adjeftive.] A contemporary. 

As it were not enough to have outdone all your coevals in 
wit, you will excel them in good nature. Pope. 

Coe'vous. adj. [coavus, Lat] Of the fame age. 

Then it fliould not have been the firft, as fuppofmg fome 
other thing eoevous to it. South's Sermons. 

To Coexist, v. n. [con and exijlo, Latin.] 

1. To cxift at the fame time. 

The three ftars that coexijl in heavenly conftellations, arc a 
multitude of ftars. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Of fubftanccs no one has any clear idea, tardier than of 
certain fimple ideas coexijling together. Locke. 

2. Followed by with. 

It is fuflkient that we have the idea of the length of any 
regular periodical appearances, which we can in our minds 
apply to duration, with which the motion or appearance ne- 
ver coexijled. Locke. 

Co existence, n.f. [from coexijl.} 

Having exiftence at the fame time with another. 

The meafuring of any duration, by fome motion, depends 

' ’ thing to that motion, or 


1. 


Locke. 


it is 1 


not on the real c ocxijtcnce of that 
any other periods of revolution. 

2. More commonly followed by with. . 

We can demonftrate the being of God's eternal ideas, and 
their coixiflence with him. Grcw's Cofrnol. b. ii. c. 4. f 24. 

Coexistent, adj. [from coexijl.] 

1 . Having exiftence at the fame time with another, with to. 

To the meafuring the duration of anything by time, i 
not requifitc that that thing fhould be coexijlcnt to die motion 
we meafurc by, or any other periodical revolution. Locke. 

2. Sometimes with. 

This proves no antecedent neccflity, but coexijlcnt with t ie 

Brand). Anfwer to Hobbs. 

Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration as is co- 
exijl cnl with the motions of the great bodies of^e^un^werfe. 

All that one point is either future or paft, and no parts 
arc coexijient or contemporary with it. Ben 1 e yj 

To CoexieV-d. V .«. [con and extend*, Lat.] Io extend 
to the fame fpace or duration with another. , , 

morion is, in feme fort, with the body 

movt j 7 Crew's Cofrnol. b. 11. e. i- f z. 

Coexte'nsion. n.f [from coextend] The act or ftate of ex- 
tending to the fame fpace or duration with another. 

And though it be a fpirit, yet I find it is no inconvenience 

to have fome analogy, at leaft of cocxtenfson, wfh my foody. 

67 Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

CO FFEE, n. f. [ It is originally Arabick, pronounced 
eahett by the Turks, and cahuab by the Arabs.] The tice is 

• fnecies of Arabick Jessamine, which fee. 

it is found to lucceed as well in the Ciuibbee lflands as 111 
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their native place of growth : but whether the coffee produced 
in the Weft Indies will prove as good as that from Mocha in 
vr.ibia Felix., time will difeover. '1 he berry brought from 
tne Levant is moft clleemed ; and the berry, when ripe is 
found as hard as horn. ' Hiller 

Coffee alfo denotes a drink prepared from the berries 
very familiar in Europe for tlicfe eighty years, and amoii" the 
1 uiks for one hundred and fifty. Some refer the invention 
of coffee to the Perfians ; from whom it was learned, in the 
fifteenth century, by a mufti of Aden, a city near the mouth 
ot the Red Sea, where it foon came in vogue, and palled 
from thence to Mecca, and from Arabia helix to Cairo. 

I rom Egypt the ufe of coffee advanced to Syria and Conftan- 
tinople. Thcvcnot, the traveller, was the firft who brought 
it into France; and a Greek fervant, called Pafqua, brought 
into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards, aTurky merchant, in 
1652, to make bis coffee, firft fet up the profeflion of 
coffeeman, and introduced the drink among us ; though fome 
fay Dr. Harvey had ufed it before. Chambers. 

They have in Turky a drink called coffee, made of a 
berry of the fame name, as black as foot, and of a ftrong 
feent, but not aromatical ; which they take, beaten into pow- 
der, in water, as hot as they can drink it. This drink com- 
forteth the brain and heart, and hclpcth digeftion. Bacon. 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea. 

Or o’er cold coff,e trifle with the fpoon. Pope. 

Co'ffeehouse. n.f. [coffee and hot/fc.] A houfe of entertain- 
ment where coffee is fold, and the guefts are fupplied with 
news papers. 

At ten, from coffeehoufe or play. 

Returning, finifhes the day. Prior. 

It is a point they do not concern themfelvcs about, farther 
than perhaps as a fubjeft in a coffeehoufe. Swift. 

Co ffeeman. n.f. [coffice and man.'] One that keeps a coffee- 
houfe. 

Confider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; did ever you 
hear that they preferred a coffeeman to Agefilaus ? Addiftm. 
Co'ffeepot. r..f. [coffee and pot.'] The covered pot in which 
coffee is boiled. 

CO FFER. n.f. [coppe, Saxon ] 

1. A cheft generally for keeping money. 

Two iron coffers hung on either fide. 

With precious metal full as they could hold. Fairy djucen. 

The lining of his coffers fhall make coats 
To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifh wars Shakefp. Rich. II: 
If you deftroy your governour that is wealthy, you muff 
chufe another, who will fill his coffers out of what is left. L’Eftr. 

2. Treafurc. 

He would difeharge it without any burthen to the queen’s 
offers, for honour fake. Bacon's Advice to Villicrs. 

3. [In architefture.] A fquare depreffure in each interval be- 

tween the modillions of the Corinthian cornice, ufu.dly filled 
with fome enrichment. Chambers. 

4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment acrofs a dry moat, 

from fix to feven foot deep, and from fixtecn to eighteen 
broad ; the upper part being made of pieces of timber, railed 
two foot above the level of the moat ; which little elevation 
has hurdles laden with earth for its covering, and ferves as a 
parapet with cmbrafurcs. Chambers. 

To Co'ffer. v. a. [from the noun.] To treafure up in chefls. 
Treafure, as a war might draw forth, fo a peace fucceeding 
might coffer up. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Co'ffer er of the King's Houjhold. n.f. A principal officer of 
his majefly’s court, next under the comptroller, that, in the 
comptinghoufe and elfewhcre, hath a fpecial overfight of other 
officers of the houftiold, for their good demeanour in their 
offices. ComL 

CO'FFIN. n.f. [cofin, French.] . 

The box or cheft in which dead bodies are put into t!i« 
"round. It is ufed both of wood and other matter. 

He went as if he had been the coffin that carried himfc f to 

his fepulchre. L 

Not a flower fweet 

On my black coffin let there be ft row 11. Sh. Twelfth Bight. 
One fate they have. 

The fliip their coffin, and the fea their grave. 

The joiner is fitting ferews to your coffin. 

2. A mould of pafte for a pyc. 

3. A paper cafe, in form of a cone, ufed by grocers. 

* '"ctlfS V « torfi, is ,!.e whole hoof of the foot above. h= 
coronet, including the ■'#'* bone. The affin ! bone '*** 
fpongy bone, Moled in thentidH of the hoof, »d pota. 

the whole form of the foot. . . r ■ . 15., 

To Co'ffin. t-. a. [from the noun ] To inclofe m a coinn. 
Would’ft thou have laugh’d, had I come 1 effin ' 

That wccp’ft to fee me triumph ? . Sracefp. Concerns. 
Let me lie 

In prifon, and here be coffin d, when I die. ; s 

Co'ffinmakf.r. n.f. [coffin a °d maker.] f new.* <- 

Where will be your fextons, ccffimna-.cn and plummcr. . ^ 


Waller. 

Swift. 






COG 

T° COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain original, derived by Skin- 
ner from coqueliner , French.] ^ 

1. 'Fo flatter; to wheedle ; to footh by adulatory fpcco.cs. 

I’ll mountebank their loves. 

Cor their hearts from them, and come home belov d 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakefp. Conolanus. 

2. To obtrude by falfehood. . . ... 

The outcry is, that I abufe his demonftration by a talfitica- 
tion, by cogging in the word. Tilletfon, Prefix. 

I have corgtd in the word to ferve my turn. Stillmpjteet. 
Fuftian tragedies, or infipid comedies, have, bv concerted 
applaufo, been coupon the town for mafterpicces. Dennis. 

3. 'Io Cog a die. To ft cure it, fo as to direft its tall ; to failin'. 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, ) 

And dext’roufiy to throw the lucky ficc. Drydcn s PcrJ. bat. 

For guineas in other men s breeches, 

Your gamefters will palm and will cog. _ Swift. 

Yc gallants of Newgate, whofe fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift. 

To Ccc. v. n. To lye ; to wheedle. 

Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog-, I cannot prate, Mr?. Ford : now 
(hall I fin in my wifli. S’ akefp. M.rry Hives of iVmdfn . 

COG. n.f. The tooth of a wheel, by which it nfts upon 
another wheel. 

To Cog. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix cogs in a wheel. 
Co'gency. n.f. [from cogent ] Force; ftrength; power of 
compelling; conviction. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of fcience, becaufc they are 
ftlf-evident, have been luppofed innate; although nobody ever 
{hewed the foundation of their clearnefs and cogency. Lockc. 
CO'GENT. adj. [cogcns, Latin.] forcible; refiftlefs; con- 
vincing; powerful; having die power to compel conviction. 
Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior. 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to 
another, to evade, if poffiblc, this moft cogent proof of a 
Deity. Bentley. 

Co'gently. adv. [from cogent.] With rcfiftlefs force; forcibly; 
fo as to force conviftion. 

They forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as being weak 
or fallacious, which our own exiftence, and the fenlible parts 
of the univerfe, offer fo clearly and cogently to our thoughts. 

Lockc. 

Co'gger. n.f. [from To cog.] A flatterer; a whecdler. 
Co'gclestone. n.f. [cuogolo, Ital ] A little ftone; a fmall 
pebble. Skinner. 

Co'citable. adj. [from cog i to, Lat.] That which may be 
thought on ; what may be the fubjeft of thought. 

To CO'GITATE. v.n. [ cogito, Lat.] To think. Din. 
Cogita'tion. n.f. [cogitatio, Latin.] 

1. Thought; the aft of thinking. 

Having their cogitations darkened, and being ftrangers from 
the life of God, from the ignorance which is in them. Hooker. 

A pifturc puts me in mind of a friend : the intention of 
the mind in feeing, is carried to the objeft rcprcfcnted, which 
is no more than fimple cogitation, or apprehenfion of the per- 
fon. Stiliingflcct' s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

This Defcartes proves, that brutes have no cogitation, be- 
caufc they could never be brought to fignify their thoughts by 
any artificial figns. Ray on the Creation. 

I licfe powers of cogitation , and volition and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion and modification of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpofe ; refleftion previous to aftion. 

I he king, perceiving that his defucs were intemperate, 
and his cogitations vaft and irregular, began not to brook him 
we d- _ Bacons Henry VII. 

3. Meditation. 

On fome great charge employ’d 
Me feem’d, or fixt in cogitation deep. Mill. Paradife Loft. 
Co'gitati v e. adj. [from cogito, Latin.] 

1. Having the power of thought and refleftion. 

It thefe powers of cogitation and fenfation are neither inhe- 
rent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from 
fome cogitative fubftauce, which wc call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

2 . Given to thought and deep meditation. 

7 iie carl had the cloftr and more reftrved countenance, 
being by nature more cogitative. JVotton. 

Cogna'tion. n.f. [cogruttio, Latin.] 

1. Kindred; defeent from the fame original. 

Two vices I fhall mention, as being of near cognation to in- 
gratitude, pride and hard-heartednefs, or want of coin- 
palion. , ... South's Sermons. 

Let the criticks tell me what certain fenfe they could put 
upon either of thefe four words, by their mere cognation with 
eac other. Watts' s Improvement cf the Mind. 

2. Relation ; participation of the fame nature. 

He mduceth us to aferibe efl'cfts unto caufts of no cor- 

, r Brown's Vulgar Eirottrs, b. i. c. 11. 

t Jlf E ; P n Jaw.] He to whom a fine in lands or 
tenements is acknowledged. p / 

'ledecthafi', ^ Iaw ^ Is hc that P afl ’ eth or acknow- 

^ tn a hue in lands or tenements to another. Cowd. 


COB 

COGNFTION. n. f. [eogmt'w, Latin. J knowledge ; compile 

conviftion. . . 

1 will nor be mvftlf nor have cognition 
Of what I feel : I am all patience. Sh. Trod, and CrtJ/tda, 
God, as hc created all things, fo is hc beyond and in them 
all, not only in power, as under his fubjeftion, or in fits pre- 
fence, as in' his cognition ; but in their very effencc, as ui ine 
foul of their cafualtics. Brown’s / utgar i ncurs, t>. 1. r. 
Cognitive, adj. [from cognitus, Latin.] Having tne power 

cfknowins. , ... •• 

Unlefs the imderftanding employ and exerc.fe its costive 

or apprchcnlivc power about tlieie teinis, i C ;‘ n e 11 ^ 
actual apprehenfion of them. 

Cognizable, adj. [ccgnoifabe, French.] 

1. That falls under judicial notice. 

2. Proper to be tried, judged, or examined. • , 

Some are merely of ccclcliailical cognizance, ot..e.j c ^ 
mixed nature, fuch as arc cognizable both in the ^ecciemmi. 
and fecular courts. . ^ Ay'-iffc s Put ergon. 

Co'gnizance. f. [connoifancc, French.] 

1. judicial notice ; trial ; judicial authority. 

It is worth the while, however, to confider how we may 
difcountcnance and prevent thofe evils which the law can take 
no cognizance of. _ LEJhange. 

Happinefs or mifery, in convcrfe with others, depends upon 
things which human laws can take no cogntzaine ot. South. 

The moral crime is completed, and there are only circum- 
ftances wanting to work it up for the cognizance of the law. 

Addijons Freeholder, N . 6. 

2. A badge, by which anyone is known. 

And at the king’s going away the carl’s ftrvants flood, in a 
feemly manner, in their livery coats, with cognizances, ranged 
on both fides, and made the king a bow. Bacon's Henry \ IL 
Thefe were the proper cognizances and coat-arms ot the 
tribes. Brown s Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. to. 

COGNO'MINAL. adj. [cognomen, Lat.] Having the fame 
name. 

Nor do thofe animals more rcfemble the creatures on eart.% 
than they on earth the conftellations which pafs under animal 
names in heaven ; nor the dogfifh at fea much more make 
out the dog of the land, than his cognomina l or namefake in the 
heavens. Brown sVu gar Errours, b. iii. c. 2.t. 

Cognomina'tion. n.f. [cognomen, Latin ] 

1. A furname ; the name of a family. 

2. A name added from any accident or quality. 

Pompey deferved the name great : Alexandsf, of the fame 
cognominution, was gcncralillimo of Greece, Frown's l n .L-.t. 
COGNO'SCENCE. n.f. [cognofc, Latin.] Knowledge: the 
ftate or aft of knowing. Dial. 

Cogno'scikle. adj. [cogr.ofco, Latin.] That maybe known; 
being the objeft of knowledge. 

The fame that is faid for the redundance of matters intelli- 
gible and cbgnofcibie in things natural, may be applied to tilings 
artificial. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. 

7 "o COHA'BIT. v.n. [cohubito, Latin.] 

1. To dwell with another in the lame place. 

The victorious Philiilincs were worded by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a conquering 
army : they were not able to cohabit with that holy thing. 

South's Sermons. 

2. To live together as hulband and wife. 

He knew her not to be his own wife, and vet had a defigrt 
to cohabit with her as fuch. Fi rides' s Sermons. 

Coha'bltant. n.f. [from cchalit.] An inhabitant of the 
fame place. 

T he opprefled Indians proteft againft that heaven where 
the Spaniards are to be their cohabitants. D cay of Piety. 

Coh a n it a't ion. n. f. [from cohabit.] 

1. The aft or ftate of inhabiting the fame place with another. 

2. The ftate of 1 iving together as married perfons. 

Which defeft, though it could not evacuate a marriage after 
cohabitation, and actual confummation, yet it was enough to 
make void a contraft. Bacon's Henry VII, 

Monfieur Brumars, at one hundred and two years, died for 
love of his wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after 
fevciity years cohabitation. Teller , N\ 56. 

Coiie'ir. n.J. [cohicres, Lat.] One of fevcral among whom 
an inheritance is divided. 

Married perfons, and widows and virgins, are all coheirs in 
the inheritance of jefus, if they live within the laws of their 
„ cfta ( te - Taylor's H ly Living. 

Coheiress, n. f. [from coheir.] A woman who has an cqu. ! 

fhare of ail inheritance with other women. 

To COHE'RE. v. n. [cohaKo, Latin.] 

1. Fo flick together; to hold faft one to another, r.s nr.rts of 
the fame body. 

Two pieces of marble, having their fiuface evaftlv plain, 
polite, and applied to each othcrln fuch a manner as to inter- 
cept the air, do cohere firmly together as one. IVbodward. 

^ c hud tu.it the force, whereby bodies is very much 

greater when they come to immediate contaft, than when 
they are at ever fo fmall a finite -ii fiance. Chcyncs Phil. Prin. 

None 
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None want a place for all their center found, 

Hung to the goddcls, and coher'd around ; 

Not defer, orb in orb conglob’d, are feen 

The buzzing bees about their dufky queen. Pope’s D unclad. 

2. Io be well conneaed; to follow regularly in the order of 
diicouife. 

2* I o luit ; to fit ; to be fitted to. 

Had time coher’d with place, or place with wifhine. Shake f 

a. I o agree. J 

Conr. RENCE. 7 , r , . T . _ 

Coherency. \ l eoharent “>> Latin ] 

1. 1 hat (late of bodies in which their parts arc joined toge- 

ther, from what caulc foever it proceeds, fo that they re- 
lilt divulfion and reparation ; nor can be feparated by the fame 
force by which they might be fimply moved, or being.only 
laid upon one another, might be parted again. ghdney. 

The weight or prefi'urc of the air will not explain, nor can 
be a caufe of the coherence of the particles of air themfelves. 

. . . . Locke. 

Matter is either fluid or folid ; words that may comprehend 
the middle degrees between extreme fixedrtefs and coherency , 
and the moll rapid inteftine motion. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Connection; dependency; the relation of parts or things one 
to another. 

Jt (hall be no trouble to find each controvcrfy’s re (lino- 
place, and the coherence it hath with things, either on which 
it dependeth, or which depend on it. Hooker , Preface. 

Why between fermons and faith Ihould there be ordinarily 
that coherence , which caufes have with their ufual effects ? Hooker. 

3. I he texture of a difeourfe, by which one part follows another 
regularly and naturally. 

4. Confiftency in reafoning, or relating, fo that one part of the 
difeourfe does not deltroy or contradict the reft. 

Coherence of difeourfe, and a diredl tendency of all the parts 
of it to the argument in hand, are mod eminently to be found 
in him. Locke' s Preface to St. Paul's Epiflles. 

Cohe'rent. adj. [coharens, Latin.] 

1. Sticking together, fo as to refill feparation. 

By coagulating and diluting, that is, making their parts 
more or lefs c ohe> cut. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Where all mull full, or not coherent be ; 

And all that rifes, rife in due degree. Pope's Effay on Man. 

2. Suitable to fomething elfc; regularly adapted. 

Inftrudt my daughter, 

That time and place, with this deceit fo lawful. 

May prove coherent. Shakefp. All's well that ends well. 

3. Confiftent ; not contradi&ory to itfelf. 

A coherent thinker, and a ftriCl rcafoncr, is not to be made 
at once by a fet of rules. IVatts's Logick. 

Cohesion, n f. [from cohere.] 

1. The act of flicking together. 

Hard particles, heaped together, touch in a few points, and 
mull be fcparablc by lefs force than breaks a folid particle, 
whofc parts touch in all the fpace between them, without any 
pores or inttrllices to weaken their cohejion. Newton's Opt. 

Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cohcfton , which, 
being incrcafed, turns a fluid into a folid. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

2. The ftate of union or infeparability. 

What caufe of their coheft n can you find ? 

What props fupport, what chains the fabrick bind. Blackm. 

3. Connection ; dependence. 

Jn their tender years, ideas that have no natural cohefion , 
come to be united in their heads. Locke. 

Coiie'sive. adj. [from cohere.] That has the power of (lick- 
ing to another, and of refilling feparation. 

Cohe'sxveness. n.f [from cohefrve.] The quality of being 
cohefive ; the quality of refilling feparation. 

To Cohi'bit. v. a. [cohibeo, Lat.] To reftrain ; to hinder. Did. 

To CO 'HOB ATE. v. a. To pour the diftilled liquor upon 
the remaining matter, and diflill it again. 

The juices of an animal body are, as it were, cohobattd, 
being excreted and admitted again into the blood with the 
Ircfh aliment. Arbuthmt on Aliments . 

Cohoba'tion. n.f [from cohobate ] A returning any diftilled 
liquor again upon what it was drawn from, or upon frelh in- 
gredients of the fame kind, to have it the more impregnated 
with their virtues. Quincy. 

Lohobation is the pouring the liquor diftilled from any thing 
back upon the remaining matter, and cl i Hill ing it again. Lo.ke. 

This oil, dulcified by coholation with an aromatized (pint, 
is of ufe to reftore the digeftive faculty. Grew' s Mujaum. 

Co'hort. n.f. [cohort, Latin.] . . 

1. A troop of foldiers in the Roman armies, containing about 

five hundred foot. . , 

The Romans levied as many cohorts , companies, and cn- 
figns from hence as from any of their provinces. Lam en. 

1. In poetical language, a body ot warriours. , 

Th’ arch-angelic pow’r prepar d 

For fwift defeent ; with him the cohod bright 

Uf watchful cherubim. Miltons Paradife Lof, l.x 1. ..127. 
Here Churchill, not fo prompt 


C O I 

I o vaunt as fight, his hardy cohorts join’d 
With Eugene. Philips's Bhnheim 

Cohort a tion. n.f. [ cohortatio , Latin.] Encouragement bv 
words; incitement. 0 

COIK n.f [foejfe, French, from cofea, for cucufa, low 
Latm.] 1 he head-drefs; a lady’s cap; the 4*5 
cup. J 

I he judges of the four circuits in Wales, although they 
are not ot the firft magnitude, nor need be of the decree of 
the )' et are tfl ey conliderable. Bac a's Advice to Pilliers 
No lefs a man than a brother of the coif began h's fuit, be- 
fore he had been a twelvemonth at the '1 cmple. Addif Sped 

Coifed, adj. [from coif.] W earing a coif. 

Co'iffure. n.f. [coejfure, French.] Head-drefs. 

I am highly pleafed with the coifure now in fafhion, and 
think it mews the good fenfc of the valuable part of the fex. 

Addi 'fon's Sped at or, N". qS. 

Coicne. n.f. [An Iri(h term, as it leems.] 

Pitz Thomas of Definond began that extortion of coigne 
and livery, and pay ; that is, he and his army took hori'e- 
meat and man’s-meat, and money, at pleafure. Davies on Irel. 

COIGNE. n.f [P'rench.] 

1 . A corner. 

2. A wooden wedge ufed by printers. 

I o COIL. v.a. [cueillir, French.] To gather into a narrow 
compafs; as to coil a rope, to wind it in a ring 

I he lurking particles of air fo expanding themfelves, -mud 
ncceffarily plump out the Tides of the bladder, and fo keep 
them turgid, until the preffure of the air, that at firft coiled 
them, be re-admitted to do the fame thing again. Boyle. 

Coil, n.f [k oiler en, Germ.] 

1. Tumult; turmoil; buftlc; ftir; hurry; confufion. 

Who was fo firm, fo conftanr, that this ceil 
Would not infecl his reafon. Shakefp. Tempefl. 

You, miftrefs, all this coil is ’long of you. Shakejpcare. 

In that deep of death what dreams may come, 

When wc have (huffled off this mortal coil , 

Muft give us paufe. Shakefpcare's Hamlet. 

2. A rope wound into a ring. 

Coin’, n f. [coigne, French.] A corner; any thing Handing out 
angularly; a fquare brick cut diagonally; called often quoin, 
ot quine. 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed. Shakej'pcare’ s Macbeth. 

See you yond’ coin o' th’ capitol, yond’ corner (lone ? Shakef. 

COIN. n.f. [by fome imagined to come from cuncus, a wedge, 
bccaufc metal is cut in wedges to be coined.] 

1. Money (lamped with a legal impreffion. 

He gave Dametas a goodfum of gold in ready coin, which 
Menalcas had bequeathed. Sidney, b. i. 

You have made 

Your holy hat be (lamp’d on the king’s coin. Shak. H. VIII. 
I cannot tell how the poets will fucceed in the explication 
of coins, to which they arc generally very great ftrangers. Add]'. 

She now contrails her vaft defign, 

And all her triumphs (hrink into a coin. Pope. 

2 . Payment of any kind. 

The lofs of prefent advantage to flefh and blood, is repaid 
in a nobler coin. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To Coin. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To mint or (lamp metals for money. 

They cannot touch me for coining : I am the king himfelf. 

Shakejpearc' s King Lear. 
They never put in pradliee a thing fo neceffary as edited 
money is. Peacham of Antiquities. 

Tenants cannot coin rent juft at quarter-day, but muft ga- 
ther it by degrees. Locke. 

Can we be fure that this medal was really coined by an arti- 
ficer, or is but a product of the foil from whence it was 
taken. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To make or forge any thing, in an ill fenfe. 

My lungs 

Coin words ’till their decay, againfl thofe meaflcs. 

Which we difdain (hould 'tetter us. Shakefp. Cor'v.lams. 

Never coin a formal lye on’t, 

To make the knight" o’crcomc the giant. Huthbras , p i. 

Thofe motives induced Virgil to coin his fable. Dryden. 

Some tale, fome new pretence, he daily coin'd. 

To footh his fifter, and delude her mind. Dryd. I if g- An. 
A term is coined to make the conveyance cafy. Atterbwy. 

Co'inage. n.f [from coin.] 

1. The act orpradtice of coining money. . . 

The care of the coinage was committed to the inferior ma- 
gi ft rates ; and I don’t find that they had a publick tria as 
we folcmnly pradtife in this country. At but mot. 

2. Coin ; money ; (lamped and legitimated metal. 

This is conceived to be a coinage of fome Jews, in uen 
(ion of Chriftians, who firft began that portrait. brown. 

3. The charges of coining money. 

4. Forgery; invention. 


This is the verv coinage of your brain ; 


This 
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This bodiltfs DOtion suMvre, H.M. 

Is very cunning in. J * 

To CO IN CEDE. v.n. [coincide, Latin.] 
j To fall upon the fame point ; to meet in the fame point. 

if the equator and cdiptick had coincided, it would have 
,c„d, re <l *c annua revolution ol the 

2. To concur ; to be confiftent with. . 

The rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, 

often coincide with each other . atts 5 °& lL ‘ 

Coincidence, n.f. [from coincide.] 

1. The ftate of feveral bodies, or lines, falling upon the fame 

P °An univerfal equilibrium, arifing from the coincidence of in- 
finite centers, can never be naturally acquired. Bentley s berm. 

2 . Concurrence; confiftency; tendency ot many things to the 

fame end . , 

The very concurrence and coincidence of fo many evidences 
that contribute to the proof, carries with it a great weight 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

3. It is followed by with. 

The coincidence of the planes of this rotation with one 
another, and with the plane of the ediptick, is very near the 
truth Cheyne's Phil. Prim 

Coincident, adj. [from coincide.] 
j. Falling upon the fame point. 

TtiTo circ’es I viewed through a prifm ; and as I went from 
them, they came nearer and nearer together, and at length 
became coincident. Newt. Opt. 

2. Concurrent; confiftent; equivalent; tantamount. 

Chrifti.mity teaches nothing but what is perfectly fuitable 
to and cor / hit with the ruling principles of a virtuous and 
well inclined man. Souths Sermons. 

Thefe words of our apoftle arc exactly coincident with that 
controverted paflage in his diicouife to the Athenians. Bentley. 
Co indication, n.f. [from con and iudico, Latin.] Many 
fymptoms, betokening the fame caufe. 

Co 1 n e R . n. f. [from coin. ] 

1 . A maker of money ; a mintcr ; a damper of coin. 

My fath.-r was I know not where 
When I was (lampt: fome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit. Sbakefpcare' s Cymbelinc. 

It is cafy to find defigns that never entered into the thoughts 
of the fculptor or the coiner AddiJ'on on ancient Medals. 

There are only two patents referred to, both lefs advan- 
tageous to the coiner than this of Wood. Swift. 

2. A counterfeiter of the king’s (lamp ; a maker of bafe money. 

3. An inventor. 

Dionyfius, a Greek coiner of etymologies, is commended 
by Athensus. Camden's Remains. 

To Cojo'in. v. n. [conjungo, Lat.] To join with another in 
the lame office. 

Thou may’ll cojoin with fomething, and thou doft. 

And that beyond commiffion. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 
Co'istril. n.f. A coward cock; a runaway. 

He’s a coward and a coijlril, that will not drink to my 
niece. Sha ! ejpeare’ s Twelfth Night. 

Corr. n. f. [kote, a die, Dutch.] A tiling thrown at a certain 
mark. See Quoit. 

The time they wear out at coits, kayles, or the like idle 
^ cxcrcifes. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Coi'tion. n.f. [co'ttio, Latin.] 

1. Copulation ; the adt of generation. 

1 cannot but admire that phiiolophers (hould imagine frogs 
to fall from the clouds, confidering how openly they adt their 
coition , produce fpawn, tadpoles and frogs. Ray on Creation. 

He is not made produdtive of his kind, but by coition with 
a female. Grew's Cofmol. b. i . f. 25. 

2. i he act by which two bodies come together. 

By Gilbertus this motion is termed coition, not made by any 
faculty attradtive of one, but a fyndrome and concourfe of 
eac h- Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. 3. 

Coke. n.f. [Perhaps from coquo, Skinner.] Fewcl made by 
burning pit-coal under earth, and quenching the cinders ; as 
charcoal is made with wood. It is frequently ufed in drying 

Colander, n.f. [colo, to drain, Lat.] A fieve either of hair, 
twigs or metal, through which a mixture to be feparated is 
poured, and which retains the thicker parts. 

Take a thick woven ofiar colander , 

Through which the preffed wines are drained clear. May 
All the vifeera of the body are but as fo many colanders to 
leparatc feveral juices from the blood. Ray oil the Creation. 

1 he brains from nofc and mouth, and either ear. 

Came iffuing forth, as through a colander 
1 he curdled milk. Drvden 

CO ftrainin >N * *" fr ° m ^ Lat J The art of filtering* or 
Cola-turf n. f. [from colo, Latin.] 

*’ i., e art of draining; filtration. 

2> I he matter drained. 

Vol. I. 


COL 

Co'lbertine. n.f Akind of lace worn by women. 

Go, hang out an old frifoneer gorget, with a yard of . 
low colbertine again. Congreve's It ay of the World. 

Co'lcothar. n.f. A term in chymiilry. 

CoLothar is the dry lubftance which remains alter dim .. - 
tion, but commonly meant of the caput mortuum of viviol- 

-<; * ,: jj- 

Co/cotbar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a rednefi, comam- 
ing the fixed fait, will make good^ ink. Br.wn’s Vutg. Lrrours. 
COLD. adj. [colb, Saxon; halt, German.] 

Not hot; not warm; gelid; without warmt.i; without 


The diet in the ftate of manhood ought to be folid ; and 
their chief drink water cold, becaufe in luch a date it has its 
own natural fpirit. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Chill; (hivering; having fenfe of cold. 

O noble Englifh, that could entertain. 

With half their force,“the full power of France; 

Ahd let another half Hand laughing by. 

All out of work, and c.ldioT action. Shakef. Blenry V. 

3. Having cold qualities; not volatile; not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
fun than the hot herbs ; as a edd hand will fooncr find a little 
warmth than an hot. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N • - 7 7 • 

4. Unaffected; frigid; without paffion ; without zeal; without 
concern ; unaclive ; unconcerned. 

There fprunc up one kind of men, with whofe zeal and 
forwardness the reft being compared, were thought to be mar- 
vellous cold and dull. Hooker, Preface, f d. 

infinite (hall be made cold in religion, by your example, 
that never were huit by reading books. f ham's Schoolmajicr. 

Temp’ratcly proceed to what you would 

Thus violently redrefs. Sir, thefe cold ways. 

That feem like prudent helps, are very poilonous. Shakefp. 

New da.ed letters thefe, 

Their cold intent; tenour and fubftance thus ; 

Here doth he wifti his perion, and his power. 

The which he could not levy, Shakefp. Henry W . p. ii. 

Wc (hould not, when the blood was c.ld, have threatned 
Our prifoners with the (word. Shakej'pcare' s Cymbcline. 

To fee a world in flames, and an hoft of angels in the 
clouds, one muft be much of a Hoick to be a cold and uncon- 
cerned ipeiStator. Burnet's Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 

No drum or trumpet needs 
T’ infpire the coward, or to warm the cold. 

His voice, his foie appearance, makes them bold. Dryden. 

O, thou haft touch’d me with thy facred theme, 

And my cold heart is kindled at thy flame. Rcnve. 

A man muft be of a very cold or degenerate temper, whofe 
heart doth not burn within him in the midft of praife and ado- 
rat ' on - AddiJ'on s Freeholder, N° 49* 

5. Unaffedting ; unable to move the paffion s. 

The rabble are pleafed at the firft entry of a difguife ; but 
the jeft grows cold even with them too, when it conies on in 
a fecond fcenc. Addifon s Remarks on Italyi 

6. Referved ; coy ; not afteftionate ; nOt cordial ; not friendly. 

Let his knights have colder looks 
Among you. Shakefpcare's King Lear. 

The commiffioners grew more referved and colder towards 
cach other. Clarendon , b. viii. 

7. Chafte. 

Y'ou may 

Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty. 

And yet feem cold, the time you may fo hoodwink : 

We’ve willing dames enough. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

8. Not welcome ; not received with kindnefs or warmth of 
affe&ion. 

My mafter’s fuit will be but cold. 

Since (he refpects my millrefs' love. Sh. Two Gent, of Verona. 

9. Not hafty ; not violent. 

10. Not affecting the feent ftrongly. 

She made it good 

At the hedge corner, in the coldefl fimlt. Sbakefpcare. 

11. Not having the feent ftrongly affedted. 

Smell this bufinefs with a fenfe as cold 
As is a dead man’s nofe. Shakefpcare's Hlnter's Tale. 

C*old. f [from. the adje£Hve.] 


I he caufe of the fenfation of cold ; the privation of heat - 
lie figonhek power. ’ 

Fair lined flippers for the cold Shake fpeare. 


Heat and cold, are nature’s two hands, whereby file chiefly 
worketh ; and heat we have in readinefs, in rcfpcdl of the fire'- 
but for cold we muft day ’till it cometh, or feek it in deep 
caves, pr high mountains; and when all is done, we cannot 
obtam it in any great degree. Bacon' s Natural Hijlory, N° 6 c 
2. The fenfation ot cold; coldnefs; chilnefs. 

When (he faw her lord prepar’d to part, 

A deadly cold ran fliiv’rine to her heart . r u 

3 A %££** 
Awhorfon cold, fir; a cough. Shakefp. Henry IT p - 
4 X • Let 
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Let no ungentle cold deftroy 
All taftc we have of hcav’nly joy. Rofcommon. 

Thofe rains, fo covering the earth, might providentially 
contribute to the difruption of it, by Hopping all the pores, 
and all evaporation, which would make the vapours within 
ftruggle violently, as we get a fever by a cold. Burnet. 

Co'f.DLY. adv. [from cold. J 

1. Without heat. 

2. Without concern ; indifferently ; negligently ; without 
W’armth of temper or expreffion. 

What England fays, fay briefly, gentle lord ; 

We coldly paufe for thee. Sbakefpcure's King 'John. 

Swift feem’d to wonder what he meant, 

Nor would believe my lord had fent ; 

So never offer’d once to flir. 

But coldly faid, your fervant, fir. 'Swift; 

Co'ldness. 7 t. f. [from cold.] 

1. Want of heat; power of caufing the fenfation of cold. 

He relates the exceffive coldnefs of the water they met with 
in fummer in that icy region, where they were forced to 
winter. Boyle's Experiments. 

Such was the difeord, which did firft difperfe 
Form, order, beauty through the univerfe ; 

While drinefs moifture, coldnefs heat refills. 

All that we have, and that we are fubfifls. Denham. 

2. Unconcern; frigidity of temper; want of zeal; negligence; 
difregard. 

Diviftons of religion are not only the fartheft 'fpread, be- 
caufe in religion all men prefume themfelves interefled ; but 
they are alfo, for the moil part, hotlier profecuted : for as 
much as coldnefs , which, in other contentions, may be thought 
to proceed from moderation, is not in thefe fo favourably 
conftrued. Hooker , Dedicat. 

If upon reading the admired pafTages in fuch authors, he 
finds a coldnefs and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to 
conclude, that he himfelf wants the faculty of difeovering 
them. Addifon' s Spectator , N°. 4^9 ■ 

It betrayed itfelf at firft in a fort of indifference and care- 
leffncfs in all her aclions, and coldnefs to her beft friends. 

Arbuthnot's Hijlory of John Bull. 

3. Coynefs ; want of kindnefs ; want of paffion. 

Unhappy youth ! how will thy coldnefs raife 
Tempefts and ftorms in his afflicted bofom ! Addif. Cato. 

Let ev’ry tongue its various cenfures chufe, 

Abfolve with coldnefs , or with fpite accufe. Pi ior. 

4. Chaftity ; exemption from vehement defire. 

The filver ftream her virgin coldnefs keeps. 

For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. Pope's IVindf. For. 

COLE. n.f. [capl, Saxon.] A general name for all forts of 
Cabbage, which fee. 

Co’leseed. n.f. [from cole and feed.] 

Where land is rank, it is not good to fow wheat after a 
fallow; but colefccd or barley, or both, and then wheat. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

'Co'lewobt. n.f. [caplpyjir, Sax.] See Cabbage, of which 

U The^decSlion of coleworts is alfo commanded to bathe 
them< IVifeman of an Eryfspelas. 

Next took the coleworts , which her hufband got 
From his own ground (a fmall wcll-water’d fpot) ; 

She ftrip’d the italks of all their leaves; the belt 
She cull’d, and then with handy care (he drels d. 

How turnips hide their fwclling heads below. 

And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. 

colon, to loofclv, anydifor- 
der of tlJftomach or bowels that is attended with paim 
There are four forts : 1. A bilious eoltek, which proceeds trom 
an abundance of acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, fo 
as to occafion continual gripes, and generally withaloofenel^ 
and this is beft managed with lenitives ^d emolhcnts Z. A 
flatulent colick, which is pain in the bowels from O^iss znd 
wind which diftend them into unequal and unnatural capaci 
rie and this is managed with carminatives and moderate 
ODeners 2 - An hyftcrical colick, which arifes from difordcrs 
of the womb, and is communicated by confent of parts to 
the bowels • and is to be treated with the ordinary hyftencks. 
4 A nervous which is from convulfive 

lortions of .he 

monly called the (tone coin/:, V con bladder or kidneys ; 

irritation of the ftone or ,^1 treated by^ nephriticks and 
and this is moft commonly to be treated uy l . . 

oily diurcticks, and is greatly aflifted with tnc 

“"SSof’fc proceed from •**>•***££ 

aliment capanJing itfelf, tvhile the al.men. famenO. * W- 
Co'lic K.. adj. Affcfting the bowels. 


Dryden. 

Gay. 



COL 

Inteftine ftone, and ulcer, colick pangs. Milton. 

1 o Colla'pse. y.n. [co'labor, collapft;, Latin.] To fall to- 
gether ; to clofe fo as that one fide touches the other. 

In confumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhaufted, and 
the fides of the canals collapfe ; therefore the attrition is in- 
^ creafed, and confequently the heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Coi i.a'psjon. n.f. [from collapfe.] 
x. The Hate of veflels clofed. 

2. The adl of clofing or collapflng. 

COLLAR, n.f. [ collure , Latin.] 

1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

That’s nothing, fays the dog, but the fretting of my cellar : 
nay, fays the wolf, if there be a collar in the cafe, I know 
better things than to fell my liberty. L'Ejlrange, Fab. 68. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, 

With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound. 

And collars of the fame their neck lurround. Dryden' s Fab. 

2. The part of thcharnefs that is fattened about the boric’s neck. 

Her waggon-fpokes made of long fpimiers legs. 

The traces of the final left fpiders web. 

The collars of the moonfliine’s watry beams. Shakcfpeare. 

3. The part of the diefs that furrounds the neck. 

4. To fip the Collar. To get free; toefcape; to difentangle 
himfelf from any engagement or difficulty. 

When as the ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk. 

He would have Jlipt the collar handfomely. Hubberds Tale. 

5. A Collar of Biawn , is the quantity bound up in 011c 
parcel. 

Co'llar-bone. n.f. [from collar and bone.] The clavicle; the 
bones on each fide of the neck. 

A page riding behind the coach, fell down, bruifed his face, 
and broke his right collarbone. IVifeman s Surgery. 

To Co'llar. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To feize by the collar ; to take by the throat. 

2. To Collar beef, or other meat; to roll it up, and bind it 
hard and clofe with a firing or collar. 

To COLLATE, v. a. [ confero collatum, Latin ] 

X. To compare one thing of the fame kind with another. 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indigefted thing, 
if it be but a commixture of a few notions that are at hand 
and occur, and not excited from a fufficicnt number of inflanccs, 
and thofe well collated. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N-'. 839. 

They could not relinquifh their Judaifm, and embrace 
Chriftianity, without confidcring, weighing, and collating both 
religions. _ . South. 

2. To collate books ; to examine if nothing be wanting. 

3. With to. To place in an ecclefiaftical benefice. 

He thruft out the invader, and collated Am'. !orf to the bene- 
fice : Luther performed the confecration. Attn bury. 

If a patron fhall neglcdt to prefent unto a benefice, that has 
been void above fix months, the bifhop may collate therein/:/?. 

Ayliffe's Parcrgon . 

Collateral, adj. [con and latus, Latin.] 

1. Side to fide. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muft I be comforted, not in his fphere Shakcfpeare. 

Thus faying, from his radiant feat he rofe, 

Of high collateral glory. Miltons Paradije Lo/i, b. x. /. 86. 

2. Running parallel. 

3. Diftufed on either fide. 

But man by number is to manifeft 
His fingle imperfeftion ; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiply’d ; 

In unity defective, which requires ... . .■ 

Collateral love, and dearcfl amity. Milton s Paradife L»Jl. 

4. In genealogy, thofe that Hand in equal relation to fome com- 
mon anccftor. . . . . n . 0 

The eftate and inheritance of a perfon dying inteitate, is, 

bv right of devolution, according to the civU law, given to 
fuch as are allied to him «r latere , commonly filled collaterals , 
if there be no afeendants or defeendants furvwmg at thenme 
of his death. AyUffds Parcrgon. 

c. Not dired; not immediate. 

They fhall hear and judge twixt you and me. 

If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give 

To you in fatisfaclion. Jf 

6 ’ C AU 'tlTforce of the motive lies entirely within itfelf. it 
receives no ^lateral flrcng.h from 

Collaterally, adv. [from collateral.] 

'■ “vY/pdlto may be multiplied according » ^ 

ferent Halations, not only when they me feted, note, 
when they are placed collaterally. 

2 - Anting the feripture to be 

have created two enemies: the papifts more d. red j , ' 

■ they have kept the feripture from us ; and the 


c o L 


to an 


vMa-all;, becaufe they to* eitaied what amounts 
infallibility in the private fpirit. 7 

7. In collateral relation. 

CollaTion. n.f. [collatio, Latin.J 

1 The acl of conferring or bellowing ; gut. f 

Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firft collation of 
thefe benefits, but alfo for their prefervation. Ray on th( Cr ^ 
2. Comparifon of one copy, or one thing of the fame kind, wit 

Tndrn difquilition of truth, a ready fancy is »f !F* .<*> 
provided that collation doth its office. Grew s CoJmol. b. 2 J. 
P r . >.:i — ...Vv^i, upon collation, I find to 


Pope. 
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A corollary; a confeflary 
dii&ion ; confequence. 


deduced from premifes; de- 


I return you your Milton, which, 
be revifed and augmented in feveral places. 

3 ' ^CAhtion is the beftowing of a benefice, by the bifhop Aat 
hath it in his own gift or patronage; and differs from mlhtu 
tion in this, that inllitution into a benefice is performed by 
the bifhop at the prefentation of another who is patron, or 

hath the patron’s right for the time. ^f. ’ 

Bifliops fhould be placed by collation of the king under his 

letters patent, without any precedent election or confirmation 
.- • r Has ward. 

enluing. J 

4. A repaft. ^ , _ , , 

Collati'tious. adj. [coliatitius, Lat.] Done by the contri- 
bution of many. x>;cr 7 . 

Collator, n.f. [from collate] 
x. One that compares copies, or manuferipts. 

To read the titles they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
script, you would take him for the glory of letters. Addifon. 
2. One who prefents to an ecclefiaftical benefice. 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary collator, ’till a 
month is expired from the day of prefentation. Ayliffe sParerg. 
To Colla'ud. v.a. [collaudo, Lat.J T o join in praifing. Dill. 
COLLEAGUE, n.f [ collega , Lat.] A partner in office or 
employment. Anciently accented on the laft fyllable. 

Eafy it might be fecn that I intend 
Mercy colleague with juftice, fending thee. Milton's P.Lofl. 
The regents, upon demife of the crown, would keep the 
peace without colleagues. _ Swift. 

To Colle'ague. v. a. [from the noun.] To unite with. 

^ Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

*He hath not fail’d to peftcr us with meflage, 

Importing the furrender of thofe lands. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
To COLLECT, v. a. [colli go collegium, Latin.] 

1 . To gather together ; to bring into one place. 

’Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preserving 
what our labour and induflry daily colleii. Watts. 

2. To draw many units, or numbers, into one fum. 

Let a man colleSl into one fum as great a number as he 
plcafes, this multitude, how great foever, leflens not one jot 
the power of adding to it. Locke. 

3. To gain from obfervation. 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord. 

Made me colled thefe dangers in the duke. Shak. Hen. VI. 

4. To infer as a confequence; to gather from premifes. 

How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 
may collect from our Saviour’s premonition to his difciples. 

Decay of Piety. 

They conclude they can have no idea of infinite fpace, be- 
caufe they can have no idea of infinite matter ; which confe- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill collected. Locke. 

5. To Collect himfelf. To recover from furprife; to gain 
command over his thoughts ; to aflemble his fentiments. 

Be colled ed ; 

No more amazement. Shakefpcare's Tcmpejl. 

Affrighted much, 

I did in time colled myfelf, and thought 
This was fo, and no (lumber. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 
Profperitv unexpected often maketh men carelefs and re- 
mits ; whereas they who receive a wound, become more 
vigilant and colleded. Hayward. 

Co'llect. n.f. [colleda, low Lat.] A fhort comprehenfive 
prayer, ufed at the facrament ; any fhort prayer. 

Then let your devotion be humbly to fay over proper 
colled s. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Collf.cta'neous. adj. [ collcdaneus , Lat.] Gathered up to- 
gether ; collected ; notes compiled from various books. 

Cor. i.e'ctible. adj. [from colled.] That which may be ga- 
thered from the premifes by juft confequence. 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not colledible from 
the following words. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 8. 
Colle'ction. n.f. [from colled.] 

1. 1 he aCt of gathering together. 

2. An aflcmblagc ; the things gathered. 

No perjur’d knight defires to quit thy arms, 

F aircfl colleSion of thy fex’s charms. Prior. 

The gallery is hung w’ith a numerous collodion of pictures. 

r. Addifon on Italy. 

3 * *. . f att °. f deducing confequences ; ratiocination ; difeourfe. 
J lus fenfc :s now fcarcc in ufc. 

It once we defeend unto probable collodions, we are then in 
the territory where free and arbitrary determinations the ter- 
ritory where human laws take place. Hooker, b i / 8 


It fhould be a weak collodion, if whereas we fay, that when 
Chrift had overcome the fhai pnefs of death, he then open^ 
the kingdom of Heaven to all believers ; a thing in fuch fort 
affirmed with circUmflance, were taken as ml.nuat.ng an op- 
pofite denial before that circumflancc be accomplifhcd. hooker. 
1 his label 

Is fo from fenfc in hardnefs, that I can , , .. 

Make no collodion of it, ' °S Mhe ' 

When fhc, from fundry arts, one fkill doth draw ; 

Gath’ring from divers fights, one aCt of war ; 

From many cafes like, one rule of law . 

Thefe her collodions, not the fenfes are. ^ Dawes. 

CollectiTious. adj. [colleditius, Lat.J Gathered up. 

Colle'ctive. adi. [horn colled, colled f, rrenc.n.j 

1. Gathered into one mafs ; aggregated; accumulative. 

A body colled ivc, becaule it contameth a huge multitude. 

Hooker, b. 111. Jed. oi. 

The three forms of government differ only by the civil ad- 
miniftration being in the hands of one or two, called kings, 
in a fenatc called the nobles, or in the people colledsve or re- 
prefentative, who ntay be called the commons. . Sw . , f t - 

The difference between a compound and a co ledn/e idea 
is, that a compound idea unites things ol a diffcient kind , 
but a colled ive idea, things of the fame. Watts's Logick. 

2. Employed in deducing confequences ; argumentative. 

Antiquity left unto us many falfities, controulable not only 
by critical and colledive rcafon, but contrary obfervations. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 6 . 

3. [In grammar.] A collective noun is a word which expreffes 

a multitude, though itfelf be lingular; as a company ; an 
army. . 

Collectively, adv. [from colledive.'] In a general mafs ; in 
a body; not fingly; not numbered by individuals; in the ag- 
gregate ; accumulatively ; taken together ; in a ftate of com- 
bination or union. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin colledively , in fuch 
fort that no part thereof fhall be found inherent in us, yet 
diftributively all great adlual offences, as they offer themfelves 
one by one, both may and ought to be by all means avoided. 

Flooker, b. v. fed. 48. 

Singly and apart many of them are fubjedt to exception, 
yet colledively they make up a good moral evidence. Hale. 

The other part of the water was condcnfcd at the furface 
of the earth, and fent forth colledively into ftandirtg fprings 
and rivers. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Colle'ctor. n.f. [colled or, Latin.] 

1. A gatherer; he that colledls fcattered things together. 

The grandfather might be the firft colledor of them into a 
body. Hale's Common Law of England. 

Volumes, without any of the colled or' % own reflections. 

Addifon on Italy. 

2. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in levying duties, or 
tributes. 

A great part of this treafure is how embezzled, lavifhed, 
and feafted away by colledors , and other officers. Temple. 

The commiffions of the revenue arc difpofed of, and the 
colledors are appointed by the commiffioners. Swift. 

Colle'gatary. n.f. [from con and legatum, a legacy, Latin.J 
In the civil law, a perfon to whom is left a legacy in common 
with one or more other perfons. Chambers. 

COLLEGE, n.f. [collegium, Latin.] 

1. A community ; a number of perfons living by fome common 
rules. 

On barbed Heeds they rode in proud array, 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. Dryden. 

2. A focicty of men fet apart for learning dr religion. 

He is return’d with his opinions, which 

Have fatisfied the king for his divorce. 

Gather’d from all the famous colleges 

Almoft in Chriftcndom. Skakcfpeare's. Homy VIII. 

I would the college of the cardinals 

Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome. Sh. H. VI. 

This order or focicty is fometimes called Solomon’s 
houfe, and fometimes the college of the fix days work. Bacon. 

3- Lhe houfe in which the collegians refide. 

Huldah the prophetefs dwelt in Jerufalcm in the college. 
...... 2 King* xxii. 14. 

4 - A college in foreign univerfities is a leclurc read in publick. 

Colle'gial. adj. [from college.] Relating to a college; pof- 

feffed by a college. 1 

Coi.le'gian. n.f. [frortt col'egc.] An inhabitant of a college * 
a member of a college. 0 ’ 

Coi.le'giate. adj. [collegiatus, low Latin.] 

1. Containing a college ; infliiuted after the manner of a college 

1 wifh that yourfclvcs did well confider how oppofite cer- 
tain of your politions are unto the Hate of collegiate focicties 
whereon the two univerfities confill. Hooker, Prof, lid 8* 

2. A collegiate church, was fuch as was built at a convenient 

diflance from the cathedral church, wherein a number of 
prelbvters were fettled, and lived together in one congre- 
gation. Ayliffe's P emergent 

le'giate. 
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man bred in a college ; an univerfity man. 

I helc are a kind of empiricks in poetry, who have got a 


fometimes 


receipt to pleafe; and no collate like them, for’ purgh^the 

Lolle r. n.f [Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck.] 

1. Anciently fomething that went about the neck: 
the neck. 

2. I hat part of a ring in which the (tone is fct. 

2 r Aj erm ufed by turners. 

i'o Collide, v. a. [ collide , Lat] To ftrike againft 
other j to beat, to dafh, to knock together. 

Scintillations are not the accenfton of air upon collifion, 
but inflammable efluencies from the bodies collided. Brown. 

Co llier. n.f. [from coal.] 

I ' ^ digger of coals ; one that works in the coal- pits. 

2. A coal-merchant; a dealer in coals. 

I knew a nobleman a great grafier, a great timberman, 


1. The acl of placing; difpofition. 

2. 1 he Hate of being placed. 

In the collocation of the fpirits 
equal or unequal ; and the fpirits 


in 


bodi 


tes. 


•/ 


the collocation Jj 

are coacervate or diffufed. 

r J Natural Hifory , N°. X.fi 

[coUocutio, Latin.] Conference; convcr- 


[probably from colloquor , Latin.] 
i to pleafe with kind words. A 


To 

low 


each 


Collocu'tion 
fat ion. 

1 u Collo'cue. v. n 
wheedle; to flatter 
word. 

Co'li.op. n. f. [It is derived by Alirjhew from coal and ot> a 
raflier broiled upon the coals ; a carbonade.] ^ 

*• A fin all 11 ice of meat. 

Sweetbread and co'lops were with Ikewers prick’d 
About the fides. 1 Dr , p /; 

A cook perhaps has mighty things profefs’d ; ^ ‘ 

1 hen lent up but two dilhes nicely 


great collier, and a great landman. 

3. A Ihip that carries coals. 

Co llier y. >1. J. [from collier .] 

1 . The place where coals are du» 

2. The coal trade. 

Go lli flower, n.f. [from capl. Sax, 
See Cauliflower and Cabbage. 
Coilioa'tion. 7 i. j. [ coliigatio , Lat.] 
Thefe the midwife contriveth 


U P but two di flies nicely urell: 

Ra n, l' tT, o U hat bgnihes Scotch aUops to- a feaft l King's Cookery 

bacon, JiJJay 3j. 2. A piece ot any animal. 6 y 

I he hen is upon his death-bed : not an enemy that does 
not apply for a col. op ot him. L'Ejlrangc , Fable 14. R t f ci j, 
3. In burlefque language, a child. * 

Come, fir page. 


cabbage, and fewer.] 


into 


A binding together, 
a knot, whence that 


tortuofity or nodofity, the navel, occafioned by the colligation 
or vellels. Brown's V ulgar Errours , b. v. 

Collima'tion. ' " 


at a mark; aim. 


. .... c. 5. 

n. f. [ from collimo , Lat.] T he act of aiming 

Colt. inf. a tion. n. f. [ collineo , Lat.] The adt of aiming. 

Co lliqua ble. adj. [from colliquate.] Eafily difiolved ; liable 
to be melted. 


creature take the parts wherein that virtue chiefly is collocate. 

Ba.on's Natural Hifory. 

Colloca'tion. n.f. [ collocatio , Latin] 


Look on me with your welkin eye. Tweet villain, 

Molt dear It, my collop. Shakefpcare' s Winter's Tale. 


T he tender confiltcnce renders it the more col'i equable and 
consumptive. Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Colli'quament. n. f. [from colliquate.] The fubltance to 
which any thing is reduced by being melted. 

Co lli qua N’t. adj. [from colliquate. ] That which has the 
power of melting or diflolving. 

T ° CO'LLIQU ATE. v. a. [ coUiqueo , Latin.] To melt; to 
dilToive ; to turn from folid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glafs, that made a great fliew, after 
what was eolliquated had been removed from the fire. Eoyle. 

I he fat of the kidneys is apt to be eolliquated through a 
great heat from within, and an ardent colliquative fever. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

CoLliqua'tion. n.f. [ colliquatio , Latin.] 

1 he melting of any thing whatfoever by heat, more parti- 
cularly fuch a temperament or difpofition of the animal fluids 
as proceeds from a lax compages, and wherein they flow ofF 
through the fecretory glands, and particularly through thofe of 
the Ikin, fuller than they ought ; u hich occafions fluxes of 
many kinds, but moflly profufe, greafy, clammy fweats. Quincy. 

krom them proceed arcfaclion, colliquation , conco&ion, ma- 
turation, and moll effects of nature Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 

Any kind of univerfal diminution and colliquation of the 
body. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Colli quative adj. [from colliquate.] Melting; diffolvcnt. 
A colliquative fever is fuch as is attended witli a diarrbaea, 
or profufe fweats, from too lax a contexture of the fluids. 

Quincy. 

It is a confcquent of a burning colliquative fever, whereby 
the humours, greafe, fat, and flelh of the body arc melted. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 

Co 1 LIQU efa'ction. n.f [colliquefacio, Latin.] T he act of 
melting together ; reduction to one mafs by fluxion in the 
fire. 

After the incorporation of metals by fimple colliqucfaPion, 
for the better difeovering of the nature, and confents and dif- 
fents of metals, it would be tried by incorporating of their 
diflolutions. Bacon's Pbyjical Remarks. 

Collision, n.f. [from collifo, Latin.] 

j. The a* 5 t of linking two bodies together. 

Or by lollifion of two bodies grind, 

The air attrite to fire. Milton's Faradife Lcf, b. x. I. 1072. 
The devil fometimes borrowed fire from the altar to con- 
fume the votaries ; and by the mutual collifion of well-meant 
zeal, let even orthodox Chriltians in a flame. Dec of Piety. 

The flint and the ilccl you may move apart as long as you 
pleafe ; but it is the hitting and collifion of them that mull 
make them llrike fire. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. The llatc of being llruck together; a clalh. 

Then from the clalhcs between popes and kings, 

Debate, like fparks from flint’s collifion, fprin^s. Denham. 

To CO'LLOCAl E. v. a. [ col/oco , Latin.] To place; to 
llation. 


I hou art a collop of my flelh, 

, And for thy fake I have Ihed many' a tear. Sbak. Hen. VI. 
Colloquy, n.f. [colloquium, Latin.] Conference; converfa- 
tion ; alternate difeourfe ; talk. 

My earthly by his heav’nly over-power’d. 

In that celellial colloquy fublime. 

As with an objeft that excels the fenfc. 

Dazzled, and fpenr, funk down. Milton's Paradifc Lof. 
In retirement make frequent colloquies, or Ihort difeourfm 




Taylor. 


mi- 


If you defire to fuperinduce any virtue upon a perfon, take 
the creature in which that virtue is moll eminent: of that 


between God and thy own foul. 

Collow. n. f. [More properly colly, from coal.] 

Col ow is the word by which they denote black grime of 
burnt coals, or wood. Woodward on Fojjds. 

Collu ctancy« a. f. [coll uctar, Lat.] A tendency to contell ; 
oppofition of nature. 

ColluctaTion. n.f [colluP.atio, Lat] Contell; ffruggle; 
contrariety ; oppofition ; fpite. 

The thermic, natural baths, or hot fprings, do not owe 
their heat to any collufiation or effervefcence of the 
nerals in them. Woodward' s Natwal Hiji 

T o COLLUDE, v. n. [colludo, Lat.] To confpire in a fraud ; 
to adt in concert; to play into the hand of each other. 

Collision. n.f. [collufo, Latin.] 

Collu fan is, in our common law, a deceitful agreement or 
compacl between two or more, for the one part to bring an 
action againft the other to fome evil purpofe; as to defraud a 
third of his right. CoweL 

By the ignorance of the merchants, or dilhonefty of wea- 
vers, or the collufon of both, the ware was bad, and the price 
exceflive. Swift. 

Collu'sive. adj. [from co'lude.] Fraudulently concerted. 
See Collusion. 

CoLLii'sivELy. adv. [from collufve ] In a manner fraudulently 
concerted. 

Ci.i.i.u'sor y. adj. [from colludo, Lat ] Carrying on a fraud 
by fecret concert. 

Co'lly. n.f. [from coal.] The fmut of coal. 

Suppofe thou law her dreffed in fome old hiifute attire, out 
of falhion, coarfe raiment, befineared with foot, colly , per- 
fumed with opopanax. B-rton on Melancholy. 

To Co'r . l y. v. a. To grime with coal ; to fmut with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the eollied night, 

That, in a fpeen, unfolds both hcav’n mid earth; 

And, ere a man hath pow’r to fay behold. 

The jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Shakefpcare. 

CO L L Y'RIUM. n.f. [Latin.] An ointment for the eyes. 

CO'LM.IR. n.f. [Fr.J A fort of Pear, which fee. 

Co'logn Earth, n.f. Is a deep brown, very light baftard ochre, 
which, though generally ellecmed an earth, is no pure native 
foffil ; but contains more vegetable than mineral matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wood long buried in the 
earth. It is dug in France and Germany, particularly about 
Cologn, nor is England without it. Hill on Fojfus. 

Colon, n.f [*«*«»•] 

1 . A point [:] ufed to mark a paufc greater than that of a com- 

ma, and lefs than that of a period. Its life is not very exactly 
fixed, nor is it very neceilary, being confounded by moil 
with the fcmicolon. It was ufed before punctuation was 
refined, to mark almoft any fenfe lefs than a period. To ap- 
ply it properly, we Ibould place it, perhaps, only where the 
fenfc is continued without dependence of grammar or con- 
ftru£tion ; as, 1 love him, I defpift him : l have long etafed to 
tru/l, but Jhall never forbear to Juccour h’.tn. . 

2. The greateft and wideft of all the intellines, about eight 
or nine hands breadth long. It begins where the ilium ends, 
in the cavity of the os ilium on the right fide ; from thence 
afeending by the kid ney* on the fame fide> it pafles under c 


C O L 


w „ ca ve Me of the liver, to which ,t is fometimes tied, * 
like wife to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that 
„l acc • then it runs under the bottom of the ilomach to the 
fplecn in the left fide, to which it is alfo knit : from thence it 
turns down to the left k.dney ; and thence palling, m form °f 
an S, it terminates at the upper part of the os facrum, in t 

reel urn. , . , , , ^ 

Now, by your cruelty hard bound; 

I ftrain my guts, my colon wound f 

'Flic contents of the colon are of a fower, fetid, acid fincll m 
rabbits. . Floyer on the Humours. 

CO'LONEL n f ,mf 'prfain etvmoloev. oKtnr.er ima- 


cuiuui'i.it [Of uncertain etymology 

vines it originally cblonialis, the leader of a colony. Minjhew 
deduces it from 'colon,, a, a pillar ; as pair, as r.lumen-, exeratus 
columen. Each is plaufible.] The chief commander of a 
regiment ; a field officer of the higheft rank, next to the ge- 
ma-al officers. It is now generally founded with only two 


diflina fyllables, col’nel. 

The chiefeit help mull be the care of the colonel, that hath 
’ * Spenfer on Ireland. 


C O L 


lours produce white. 


any change in their colarifick qualities by aarng np^n ort6 

F. °.. . 1.. and by a mixture oi their co- 

Newton’s (Jit. 
Latin.] A llatuc of enormous 

, magnitude. 

Not to mention the walls and palace of Babylon, 

Ihids of Egypt, or colojfe of Rhodes. 


COLO'bSE. 7 n.f [colojfus, 
COLO'SSUfi. J 


i. 


the government of all his garrifon. 

Captain or colonel , or knight in arms, 

Wnofe chance on thefe dcfencelefs doors may feize, 

If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. Milton. 

Co'lonelship. n.f. [from colonel.] The office or character ot 

colonel. ... • n . 

While he continued a fubaltern, he complained againlt the 
pride of colonels towards their officers ; yet, in a few minutes 
after he had received his commiffion for a regiment, he con- 
fefied that colondjhip was coming fall upon him. Swift. 

To Co'lonise. v. a. [from colony.] To plant with inhabi- 
tants; to fettle with new planters; to plant with colonies. 

There was never an hand drawn, that did double the reft 
of the habitable world, before this ; for fo a man may truly 
term it, if he Ihall put to account as well that that is, as that 
which may lie hereafter, by the farther occupation and colo- 
nizing of thofe countries : and yet it cannot be affirmed, if 
one fpeak ingenuoufly, that it was the propagation of the 
Chriftian faith that was the adamant of that difeovery, 
entry, and plantation ; but gold and filver, and temporal pro- 
fit and glory ; fo that what was firft in God’s providence, was 
but fecond in man’s appetite and intention. Bacon's Holy War. 

Druina hath advantage by acqueft of illands, which fhe 
colonizeth and fortifieth daily. Howcl’s Fecal Forcf. 

Colonna'de. n. f [from colonna, Ital. a column.] 

i. A periftyle of a circular figure, or a feries of columns, dif- 
pofed in a circle, and infulated within fide. Builder's Difi. 

Here ending co'onnades the ground indofe. 

And here the marble ftatucs breathe in rows. Addif. on Italy. 

7 . Any feries or range of pillars. 

For you my colonnades extend their wings. Pope. 

CO'LONY. n.f [colonia, Latin ] 

1. A body of people drawn from the mother-country to inhabit 
feme dillant place. 

To thefe new inhabitants and colonies he gave the fame law 
under which they were born and bred. Spcifcr on Ireland. 

Rooting out thefe two rebellious fepts, he placed Englilh 
colonics in their rooms. Davies on Ireland. 

Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the ancients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, planting colonies and building cities. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . The country planted ; a plantation. 

The riflng city, which from far you fee. 

Is Carthage; and a Trojan colony. Dryd. Virg. /Fn. 

Co'lophosy. n. f. [from Colophon, a city whence it came.] 
Rofin. 

Of Venetian turpentine, flowly evaporating about a fourth 
or fifth part, the remaining fubllance fullered to cool, 
would afford me a coherent body, or a fine colophony. Boyle. 

T urpentines and oils leave a colophony, upon the feparation 
of their thinner oil. Floyer on the Humours. 

Coloqui nteda. 7 i. f. [colocynthis, Lat. KoXoKwfin. ] The fruit 
of a plant of the fame name, brought from the Levant, about 
the bignefs of a large orange, and often called bitter apple. 
Its colour is a fort of golden brown : its infide is full of ker- 
nels, which are to be taken out before it be ufed. Both the 
fted and pulp are intolerably bitter. It is a violent purgative, 
of confiderable ufc in medicine. Cha/nbers. 

Co'loRate. adj. [coloratus, Latin.] Coloured; died; marked 
or ftained with fome colour. 

Had the tunicles and humours of the eve been colocate , many 
ra ) s proceeding from vifiblc objeds would have been ftopt. 

r , . _ „ , _ Roy on the Creation. 

v-olora tion. 7 i. f. [coloro, Latin.] 

1 . 1 he art or practice of colouring. 

2. 1 he ftale of being coloured. 

Amongll curiofities 1 Ihall place coloration, though it he 
lomcwhat better ; for beauty in flowers is their preheminence. 

n . Bacon's Natural Hifory, N u . eo. 

Colori F1CK. ad), [colorificus, Latin.] That which lias the 
power of producing dies, tints, colours, or hues. 

Vo!' I C ° mpofttl0!1 white, the feveral rays do not fuffer 


the pyra- 
Tanpk'. 

There huge colojfus rofc, with trophies crown d. 

And runick characlers were grav’d around Pope. 

Colosse'an. adj. [colojfeus, Lat.] In form of a coloflus ; ot 
the height and bignefs of fuch a llatuc ; giantlike. 

CO'LOUR. n.f [color, Latin.] 

The appearance of bodies to the eye only ; hue ; die. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of folid bodies, when wc 
perceive them to be a red, or blue, or green tincture ot the 
furfacc; but a philofophical idea, when wcconfidcr the various 
colours to be different fenfations, excited in us by the retracted 
rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different manner, ac- 
cording to the different iize, or lhape, or iituation ot the par- 
ticles of which the furfaces of thofe bodies arc compofcd. 

Watts's Logtck. 

Her hair Ihall be of what colour it pleafe God. Shakcjp. 
For though our eyes can nought but colours fee. 

Yet colours give them not their pow’r of fight. Davits. 
The lights of colours are more refrangible one than an- 
other in this order; red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 
deep violet. Newton s Opt. Exp. 7 * 

The frelhncfs ; or appearance of blood in the face. 

My cheeks no longer did their colour boall. 

A fudden horror feiz’d his giddy head, 

And his ears trickled, and his col.ur fled. 

3. The tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure juft begins to live; 

The treach’rous colours the fair art betray; 

And all the bright creation fades away. Pope's EJf Crit. 

4. The reprefentation of any thing fuperficially examined. 

Whofe wifdom is only of this world, to put faife co'eurs 
upon things; to call good evil, and evil good, againft the 
convi£lion of their own confcicnces. Swift. 

5. Concealment; palliation; excufe; fuperficial cover. 

It is no matter if I do halt ; I have the wars for my colour , 
and my penfion Ihall feem the more reafonablc. Sh. Hen. IV; 
Their fin admitted no colour or cxcufc. King Charles. 

6. Appearance ; pretence ; faife Ihcw. 

Under the colour of commending him, 

I have accefs my own love to prefer. Shakefpcare: 

Merchants came to Rhodes with a great Ihip laded with 
corn, under the colour of the fale whereof they noted all that 
was done in the city. Knolles's Hifory of the Turks. 

7. Kind ; fpecies ; character. 


2 . 


Dryden. 
Dryden . 


8 


Boys and women are, for the moll part, cattle of this 
colour. Shakefpcare' s As you like it. 

In the plural, a ftandard; an enfign of war: they fay the 
colours of the foot, and fandard of horfe. 

He at Venice gave 

His body to that pleafant country’s earth; 

And his pure foul unto his captain Chrift, 

Under whofe colours he had fought fo long. Shah. Rich. II. 

Againft all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

I mull advance the colours of my love. 

And not retire. Shakcfp. Merry IFives of IFindfor. 

T he banks on both fides were filled with companies, palling 
all along the river under their colours, with trumpets founding. 

KnoFes's Hijlory of the Turks. 

An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered colours. Addif. 

To Co'lour. v. a. [coloro, Latin.] 

1. To mark with fome hue, or die. 

The rays, to fpeak properly, arc not coloured: in them there 
is nothing elfe than a certain power and difpofition to ftir up 
a fenfation of this or that colour, Newton's Opt. 

2. To palliate; to excufc; to drefs in fpecious colours, or fair 
appearances. 

I told him, that I would not favour or colour in any lort his 
former folly. Raleigh's EjJays. 

He colours the fallhood of /Eneas by an exprefs command 
from Jupiter to forlakc the queen. ' Dryden s Dedic. Ain. 

3. To make plaufible. 

We have fcarcc heard of an infurrciSlion that was not co- 
loured with grievances of the higheft kind, or countenanced 
by one or more branches of the lcgillature. Addif Freeholder. 

4. Yu Colour a f ranger's goods, is when a freeman allows a 
foreigner to enter goods at the cuftomhoule in his name ; fo 
that the foreigner pays but fingte duty, when he ought to ’pay 

Philips. 
Word, only ufed in 


n. T o blulh. A low 


double. 

To Co'lour. v 
converfation. 

Co'i.ourable. adj. [from colour ] 
now little ufed. 

I hey have now a ctldurdblc pretence to withfland 
tions, hr 


Specious; plaufible. It 


is 


mnova- 


!ns having accepted of other laws and rules already. Spenfer. 
They we, e glad to ay hold on fo colour ab’c a matter, and to 
traduce him as an author of fufpicious innovation. 

4 "l 


to 
Hooker , 

Had 
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Hai: I facrificed ecclcfiaftical government and revenues to 
their covetoufnefs and ambition, they would have found no 
colourable neceflity of an army. X. Charles. 

We hope the mercy of God will confider us unto forne 
tnineration of our offences ; yet had not the fincerity of our 
parents fo colourable expectations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Co lour ably. adv. [from colourable.] bpecioufly ; plaufibly. 

1 he procefs, howfoever colourably awarded, hath not hit 

^ the very mark whereat it was directed. Bacon. 

Coloured, participial adj. [from colour .] Streaked; diver- 
fifie 1 v\ ich variety of hues. 

1 he coloured are coarfer juiced, and therefore not fo well* 
and equally concerted. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory. 

Colouring. n. J. [from colt ter ] The part of the painter’s 
art tit at teaches to lay on his colours with propriety and beauty. 

From lines drawn true, our eye may trace 

A foot, a knee, a hand, a face ; 

Yet if the colouring be not there, 

At beft ’twill only not difpleafe. Prior. 

Colourist, n. f. [from colour.] A painter who excels in 

' giving the proper colours to his defigns. 

Titian, Paul Veroncfe, Van Dyck, and the reft of the 
good colour ijis, have come neareft to nature. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

Colourless, adj. [from colour.] Without colour; not diftin- 
guifhed by any hue ; tranlparent. 

1 ranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water and air, when made 
very thin by being blown into bubbles, or otherways formed 
into plates, exhibit various colours, according to their various 
thinnefs ; although, at a greater thicknefs, they appear very 
clear and colourlefs. Newton's Opt. 

Pellucid colourlefs glafs or water, by being beaten into a 
powder or froth, do acquire a very intenfc whitenefs. Bentley. 

COLT. n.f. [coir, Saxon.] 

J . A young horfe : ufed commonly for the male offspring of a 
horfe, as foal for the female. 

The colt hath about four years of growth, and fo the fawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 759. 

Like colts or unmanaged horfes, we ftart at dead bones and 
lifelefs blocks. Taylor's Holy Living. 

No (ports, but what belong to war, they know ; 

T o break the ftubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryd. Ain. 

2. A young foolilh fellow. 

Ay, that’s a colt, indeed ; for he doth nothing but talk of 
his horfe. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Colt. v. 11 [from the noun.] Tofrifk; to be licentious ; 
to run at large without rule; to riot; to frolick. 

As foon as they were out of fight by themfelves, they (hook 
off their bridles, and began to colt anew more licentioufly 
than before. Spcnjer’s State of Ireland . 

To Colt. v.a. To befool. 

What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus ? Sh. Hen. IV. 

Colts-foot. n.f. [from colt and foot.] 

It hath a radiated flower, whole difk confifts of many florets, 
but the crown compofed of many half florets : the embryoes 
arc included in a multifid flowercup, which turns to downy 
feeds fixed in a bed. The fpccics are, 1. Common colts- 
foot. 2. Round leaved fmooth colts-foot of the Alps. 7 he 
firft common in watery places in England ; the fecond grows 
wild upon the Alps : the flowers of this are purple, and thofe 
of the common fort yellow. Miller. 

Colts-tooth. n. f. [from colt and tooth.] 

1. An imperfert or fuperfluous tooth in young horfes. 

2. A love of youthful pleafure ; a difpofition to the prartices of 
youth. 

Well faid, lord Sands ; 

Your colts-tooth is not caft yet ? — 

— No, my lord ; nor (hall not, while I have a flump. Shah. 

Co'LTtR. n.f. [culrop, Sax. culter, Lat.] 1 he (harp iron of 
a plough that cuts the ground perpendicularly to the (hare. 

Co'ltish. adj. [from colt.] Having the tricks of a colt; 
wanton. 

Co'i.Ubrin’E. adj. [colubrinus, ■ Latin.] 

1. Relating to a ferpent. 

1. Cunning; crafty. 

Co'lumbary. n.f. [columbarium, Lat.] Adovccot; a pigeon- 

boufe. . r , . 

The earth of colutnbarits or dovchoufes, is much deiircd in 
the artifice of faltpetre. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 3. 

Columbine, n.f [ columbina , Latin.] 

A plant with leaves like the meadow rue . the flowers are 
pendulous, and of an anomalous figure: the piftil of the 
flower becomes a membranaceous fruit, confifting of many 
pods, each containing many fhining black feeds. Millar. 

Columbines are of leveral forts and colours. They flower 
in the end of May, when few other flowers (hew themfelves. 

Mortimer 5 Hujbandry. 

Co'lumbine. n. f [ columbinus , Lat.] A kind of violet cojour. 

or changeable dove colour. 

CO'LUMN. n.f. [columna, Latin.] 

L round pillar. . 

Some of the old Greek columns , and altars were broug t 
from the ruins of Apollo’s temple at Delos. Peacham. 
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Round broken columns clafping ivy twin’d. p.,, 

2. ^Any body of certain dimenfions prefling vertically upon ia 

The whole weight of any column of the atmofpherc, and 
hkewfle the fpecifick gravity of its bafes, are certainly known 
by many experiments Bentley’/ Scrm ns. 

3. [ n the military art.] The long file or row of troops, or of 
baggage, of an army in its march. An army marches in one 

allow ° r m ° re C °* Umns ’ accorcl >ng as the ground will 

4. [With printers.] A column is half a page, when divided 
into two equal parts by a line palling through the middle 
from the top to the bottom ; and, by fevcral parallel lines* 

painter's pages are often divided into three or more columns 
CoLU'MNAR. > ,. rr , n t- 

Columna'rian. \ ad J- om column.] Formed in columns. 

White columnar fpar, out of a ftone-pit. JVoochv. on Eojfils. 
CoLU RES. n.f. [coluri, Latin ; «Xetij«.] 

1 wo great circles fuppofed to pafs through the poles of the 
world : one through the equinodfial points Aries and Libra ; 
the other through the folftitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. 
They are called the equinortia! and folftitial colure ,, and divide 
the ecliptick into four equal parts. The points where they 
interfert the ecliptick are called the cardinal points. Harris. 
Thrice the equinortial line 
He circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 
F rom pole to pole, travelling each colure. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
Co'lwort. n.f. See Colewort. 

CO'MA. n.f. [*«,«* ] A morbid difpofition to deep ; a 
lethargy. 

Coma'rt. n.f 

By the fame comart , 

And carriage of "the articles defign’d. 

His fell to Hamlet. Shahefpeare's Hamlet. 

Coma'te. n.f. [con and mate.] Companion. 

My comates and brothers in exile. Shakefp. As you like it. 
Comato'se. adj. [from coma.] Lethargick; fleepy to a dif- 
cafe. 

Our beft caftor is from Ruflia ; the great and principal 
ufe whereof, inwardly, is in hyftcrical and comatofe cafes. 

Grew' s Mufaum. 

COMB in the end, and Comp in the beginning of names, feem 
to be derived from the Britifh hum, which fignifies a low 
fituation. Gibfon’s Canulen. 

Comb, in Cornijh, fignifies a valley, and had the fame mean- 
ing anciently in the French tongue. 

COMB. n.f. [camb, Saxon ; iam, Dutch.] 

1. An inftrument to feparate and adjuft the hair. 

By fair Ligea’s golden comb, 

Wherewith (he fits on diamond rocks. 

Sleeking her foft alluring locks. Milton. 

I made an inftrument in fafhion of a comb, whofc teeth, 
being in number fixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, 
and the intervals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 

2. The top or creft of a cock, fo called from its pectinated in- 
dentures. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs, hens little or none. Bacon. 

High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 

With dents embattl’d, like a caftle-wall. Dryden. 

3. The cantons in which the bees lodge their honey. Perhaps 
from the fame word which makes the termination of towns, 
and fignifies hollow or deep. 

This in affairs of ftate. 

Employ’d at home, abides within the gate. 

To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 

To prop the ruins, left the fabrick fall. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
To Comb. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide, and clean, and adjuft the hair with a comb. 

Her care (hall be 

To comb your noddle with a three-legg’d ftool. Shatefpeare. 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet would appear 
young, find means to make their hair black, by combing it, 
as they fay, with a leaden comb, or the like. Bacon’s Eat. HiJ > • 
She with ribbons tied ; 

His tender neck, and comb’d his filken hide. Dryden s n. 
There was a fort of engine, from which were extended 
twenty long poles, wherewith the man-mountain combs is 

head. , , , - 

2. To lay any thing confifting of filaments fmooth, by dial- 
ing through narrow interftices; as, to comb wool. 

Comb-brush, n.f. [comb and brvjh.] A brulh to dean com s. 
Comb-maker. h f [comb and maker.] One whole tra cisto 

make combs. < 

This wood is of ufe for the turner, engraver, carver, ana 
combmaker. Mortimer's Husbandry 

To COMBAT, v. n. [cmlattre, Fr.] To fight; generally 

in a duel, or hand to hand. , r 

Pardon me, I will not combat in my Hurt. bhakejpeare. 

To Co'mkat. v. a. To oppofe; to fight. 

Love yields at laft, thus combated by pride, ... 

And (he fubmits to be the Roman s bride. , . 

Co'meat. n.f. [from the verb.] Contort; batde; due.. 
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flrife; oppofition generally between two; but fomctiines it is 

ufed for battle. . „ . 

Thofe regions were full both of cruel monfters and mon- 
ftrous men ; all which, by private combats, they delivered the 

countries of. . .' ru ' J ’ 

But, oh, the noble combat that, twixt joy and forrow, was 
fought in Paulina ! She had one eye declined for the of s 0 t 
her hufband, another elevated that the oracle was fulfilled. 

Shakefp care s ft inter s Tale. 

The combat now by courage mu ft be try’d. Dryden. 

Co'mbatant. n.f. [embattant, French.] 

1 . tic that fights with another; ducllift ; antagonift in arms. 

So frown’d the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. u; 

Who, fmgle combatant, 

Ducl’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 

Himfelf an army. Miltons Agonijles , /. 344- 

He with his fword unlheath’d, on pain of life. 
Commands both combatants to ceafc their ftrife. Dryden. 
Like defpairing combatants they ftrive againftyou, as if they 
had beheld unveiled the magical (hield of Ariofto, which daz- 
zled the beholders with too much brightnefs. Dryden. 

2. A champion. 

When any of thofe combatants drips his terms of ambi- 
guity, I (hall think him a champion for knowledge. Locke. 

3. With for before the thing defended. 

Men become combatants for thofe opinions. Locke. 

Co'mber. n.f. [from comb] He whofe trade it is to difen- 
tangle w'ool, and lay it fmooth for the fpinner. 

Co'mbinate. adj. [from combine.] Bethrothcd; promifed ; 
fettled by compart. A word of Shakcfpeare. 

She loft a noble brother ; with him the finew of her for- 
tune, her marriage dowry ; w'ith both, her combinate hufband, 
this well feeming Angelo. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Combination, n.f. [from combine.] 

1. Union for fome certain purpofe; aflociation ; league. A 
combination is of private perfons, a confederacy of (fates or 
fovereigns. 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles o’ th’ combination drew. 

As himfelf pleas’d. Shakcfpeare' s Henry VIII. 

2. It is now generally ufed in an ill fenfe ; but was formerly in- 
different. 

They aim to fubdue all to their own will and power, un- 
der the difguifes of holy combinations. K. Charles. 

3. Union of bodies, or qualities ; commixture; conjunction. 

•• Thcfc natures, from the moment of their firft combination, 
have been and are for ever infeparable. Hooker , b. v. f 52. 

Refolution of compound bodies by fire, does not fo much 
enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; as upon the fcore of 
its making new compounds by new combinations. Boyle. 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride and hard- 
heartednefs. South’s Sermons: 

4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 

I hey never fuffer any ideas to be joined in their under- 
ftandings, in any other or ftronger combination than what their 
own nature and correfpondcncc give them. Locke. 

5. Combination is ufed in mathematicks, to denote the va- 

riation or alteration of any number of quantities, letters, 
founds, or the like, in all the different manners poflible. 
I bus the number of poflible changes or combinations of the 
twenty-four letters of the alphabet, taken firft two by two, 
then three by three, c s’c. amount to 1,391,724,288,887,252, 
979 42s, 1^,49.3,402,200. ~ Chambers. 

io COMBFNE. v. a. [combiner, Fr. hints j linger c.] 

1. To join together. 

Let us not then fufpert our happy ftate. 

As not fecurc to finglc or combin'd. Miltons Paradife Lojl. 

2. To link in union. 

God, the beft maker of all marriages, 

Combine your hearts in one, your lealms in one. Shai. H. V. 

3- To agree , to accord ; to fettle by compart. 

Mv heart’s dear love is fer on his fair daughter; 

As mine on her s, foher’s is fet on mine, 

And all combin'd, fave what thou mull combine 
% h, ly marriage. Shakcfpeare s Romeo and Juliet. 

4. lojoiri words or ideas together; oppofed to anolyfe. 

To Combi ne, v. n. J 

1. To coaltTce ; to unite each with other. Ufed both of things 
and perfons. b 

Honour and policy, like unfever’d friends 
I’ th war, do grow together: grant that, and tell me 
in peace what each of them by th’ other lofes, 

That they combine not there l Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

To unite in friendfliip or defign. 

Combine together ’gainft the enemy; 

For thele domcftick and particular broils 

Are not the queftion here. Shakcfpeare’ s King Lear. 

You with your foes combine , 

nd feem vour own deflrurtion todefi-rn. Dryd durenox 

Co «l»- 4 fr™, ,-„i. j Wanting ° onb creB f 

Wnat, is your crcil a coxcomb ? - 
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—A ctmblefi cock, fo Kate will be my hen. Shakifpedre. 
COM BUTT. adj. [from cumburo, curnlujlum, Latin. J . 

When a planet is not above eight degrees and a halt dilt. . . 
from the fun, either before or after him, it is (aid 

bull, or in cornbujlion. TT • .u. 

Com^u'stible. adj. [comburo combujhnr., Lat.] Having the 

quality of catching fire; fufccptible of fire. 

Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, are white, 
becaufe their vapours are rather fulphurous than of any otner 
combujlible fubftancc. Brown's Vulgar En ours, b. vi. c. 12. 
Sin is to the foul like fire to combujtible matter, it alumna e 

before it deltroys it. . . . « „ . 

They are but ftrewed over with a little penitential allies ; 

and will, as foon as they meet with c ombupble matter, flame 

out. DiC *y °f Puty ' 

The flame Dial! dill remain ; 

Nor, ’till the fuel perilh, can decay. 

By nature form’d on things combujlible to prey. Dryden. 
Combu'stibleness. n.f. [from combujlible.] Aptncfs to take 
fire. 

Combu'stion. n.f. [French] 

1. Conflagration; burning; confumption by fire. 

The future condmjlion of the earth is to be ufliered in and 
accompanied with all forts of violent impreflions upon nature. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2 . Tumult; hurry; hubbub; hurtle; hurly burly. 

Mutual combujlions , bloodlhcds, and waftes may enforce 
them, through very fainenefs, after the experience of fo end- 
lefs miferies. Hooker, b. iv. feet. 14. 

Prophecying, with accents terrible. 

Of dire cornbujlion, and confus’d events. 

New- hatch’d to th’ woeful time. Shakcfpeare' s Macbeth. 

Thofe long and cruel wars between the houffcs of Y ork and 
Lancafter, brought all England into an horrible cornbujlion. 

Raleigh EJfays. 

How much more of pow’r, 

Army againft army, numberlefs, to raife 
Dreadful cornbujlion warring, and difturb. 

Though notdeftroy, their happy native feat ! Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

But fay, from whence this new cornbujlion fprings ? Dryd. 
It moves in an inconcciveable fury and cornbujlion , and at 
the fame time with an exart regularity. Addiitn's Guardian. 
To COME. v. n. pret. came , particip. come, [coman, Saxon ; 
kornen, Dut. kemmen , German. J 

1 . To remove from a diftant to a nearer place ; to arrive. Op- 
pofe to go. 

And troubled blood through his pale face was feen 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart. Fairy Queen. 
Crefar will come forth to-day. Shakefp. Julius Cesfar. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

I fpake unto the crown as having fenfe. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

The colour of the king doth come and go, 

Between his purpofe and his confcience. Shakefp. K. John. 
The Chriftiaris having ftood almoft all the dav in order of 
battle, in the fight of the enemy, vainly experting when he 
(hould come forth to give them battle, returned at night into 
their camp. Knollcs's Hijlory of the Turks. 

’Tis true that fince the feuate’s fuccour came. 

They grow more bold. Dryden' s Tyrannick Love. 

This Chriftian woman ! 

Ah ! there the mifehief comes. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

2. To draw near ; to advance towards. 

By the pricking of my thumbs. 

Something wicked this way comes. Shakefp. Macbet'\ 

3* To move in any manner towards another ; implying the idea 
of being received by another, or of tending towards another. 
The word always refperts the place to which the motion 
tends, . not that place which it leaves ; yet this meaning is 
fometimes almoft evanefeent and imperceptible. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horfe : who was’t came by ? Sh. Macbeth. 
Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and we will 
come in to dinner. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

As foon as the commandment came abroad, the children of 
Ifracl brought in abundance the firft fruits. 2 Chron. xxxi. 5. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or which 
they come to by fair rcafoning. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

It is impoflible to come near your lordlhip at any time, 
without receiving fome favour. Congr. Dedic. to Old Batchelor. 
None may come in view, but fuch as are pertinent. Locke. 
No perception of bodies, at a diftance, may be accounted 
for by the motion of particles coming from them, and ftriking 
on our organs. Locke 

They take the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
foon lofe and refign it to the next that happens to come in their 

W3 £ a u Locke. 

•r 1 • worhi harmonious and beau- 

tiful without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 
once. r , 

4. To proceed ; to iffue. * 

Behold, my fon, which came forth of my bowels, feeketh 
m y 1,fe ’ ' 2 Sa. xvi. 1 1 . 

I came 
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I came forth from the father, and am come into the world. 

, rj, , . Jo. xvi. 28. 

5. 1 o advance from one ftage or condition to another. 

1 ruft me, I am exceeding wearv. - 

- Is it come to that ? I had thought wearinefs durft not have 
attacked one of fo high blood .. Shakefp. Henry IV. ii. 

I hough he would after have turned his teeth upon Spain, 
yet he. was taken order with before it came to that. Bacon. 

Seditious tumults, and feditious fames, differ no more but 
? S n^ r< n- Kr ai> ^ ^ er 5 efpecially if it come to that, that the 
belt actions of a ftate are taken in ill fenfc, and traduced. 

. Bacon , EJfay 1 6. 

His foldiers had daily divers lkirmifhes with theNumidians, 
fo that once the fkirmifh was like to come to a juft battle. 

Knol/es’s Hijiory of the Turks. 
When it came to that once, they that had moft flefh wifhed 
they had had lefs. L'EJlrange. 

Every new fprung paffion is a part of the aAion, except we 
conceive nothing to be aAion ’till the players come to blows. 

Drydcn on Dramatick Poetry. 
The force whereby bodies cohere is very much greater 
when they come to immediate contaA, than when they are at 
ever fo fmall a finite diftance. Cbeyne's Phil. Prin. 

6. To change condition either for better or worl'e. 

One faid to Ariftippus, ’ I is a ftrange thing why men fliould 
rather give to the poor than to philofophers. He anfwered, 
becaufc they think thcmfclves may fooner come to be poor 
than to be philofophers. Bacon's Apophthcgsns. 

His fons cone to honour, and he knoweth it not. Job xiv. 21. 
He being come to the eftate, keeps on a very bufy family. 
* Locke. 

You were told your mafter had gone to a tavern, and come 
to fome mifchance. Swift. 

7. To attain any condition or charaAer. 

A ferpent, e’er he comes to be a dragon, 

Does eat a bat. Benj. Johnfon's Catiline. 

How came the publican juflified, but by a fhort and humble 
prayer ? Duppa' s Rules for Devotion. 

He wonder’d how fhe came to know 
What he had done, and meant to do. Hudibras , p. i ii. c. r. 
The teftimony of confcience, thus informed, comes to be 
fo authentick, and fo much to be relied upon. South's Sermons. 

8. To become. 

So came I a widow ; 

And never fhall have length of life enough 

To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. Shak. Hen. IV. 

When he returns from hunting, 

I will not fpcak with him ; fay I am fick. 

If you come flack of former fervices. 

You fhall do well. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

g. To arrive at fome aA or habit, or difpofition. 

They would quickly come to have a natural abhorrence for 
that which they found made them flighted. Locke. 

10. To change from one ftate into another defired; as the but- 
ter comes when the parts begin to feparate in the churn. 

It is reported, that if you lay good ftore of kernels of grapes 
about the root of a vine, it will make the vine come earlier, 
and profper better. Bacon's Natural Hijiory, N°. 35. 

Then butter does refufe to come. 

And love proves crofs and humourfome. Hudibras , p. ii. 

In the coming or fprouting of malt, as it muft not come 
too little, fo it muft not come too much. Mart. Husbandry. 
T o become prefent, and np longer future. 

A time will come, when my maturer mufe, 

In Crefar’s wars, a nobler theme fhall chufe. Dryd. Virg. Geo. 
To become prefent ; no longer abfent. 

That’s my joy 

Not to have feen before; for nature now 
Comes all at once, confounding my delight. Dryd. K. Artb. 

Mean while the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. Popc'sOdyJf. b. viii. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along. 

Thou mafter of the poet and the fong. P ope s Ejfays. 

To happen ; to fall out. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs, will be 
here with him this night. — 

—How comes that ? Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Let me alone that I may fpeak, and let come on me what 

will. 7 ob xiii ‘ x 3 - 

14. To follow as a confequence. 

Thofe that are kin to the king, never prick their finger but 
they fay, there is fome of the king’s blood fpilt. How comes 
that ? fays he, that takes upon him not to conceive: the an- 
fwer is, I am the king’s poor coufin, fir. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

15. To ceafe very lately from fome act or ftate; to havcjult 

done or fuffered any thing. . 

David faid unto Uriah, cameji thou not from thy journey . 

2 Sa. xi. jo. 

16. To Come about. To come to pafs; to fall out ; to come into 
being- Probably from the French venir a bout. 

And let me fpeak to th’ yet unknowing world,^ 

How thefc tilings came about. Shakefpeare. 
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That cherubim, which now appears as a God to a human 
foul, knows very well that the period will come about in cter 
mty, when the human foul fhall be as perfeA as he himfelf 
now,s - Addifon's Spectator, N 


I conclude, however it comes about, that things 

r IhAlllfl ka ® 


arc 


3 . 
not as 
Swift ; 


they fhould be. 

How comes it about, that, for above fixty years, affaire £ 
been placed in the hands of new men. Swift 

17. To | Come about. To change; to come round. ” ’ 

The wind came about, and fettled in the Weft for many 

days ‘ , . Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Un better thoughts, and my urg’d reafons, 

1 hey are come about , and won to the true fide. B. Johnfon. 

18. To Come again. To return. 

I here came water thereout ; and when he had drunk, his 
fpirit came again , and he revived. Judo. xv. 1 o 

19. To Come after. To follow. 

If any man will come after me, let him deny himfelf, and 
take up his crofs and follow me. Mat xvi. 24. 

20. To Come at. To reach ; to get within the reach of; to 
obtain ; to gain. 

Neither (word nor feeptre can come at confcience ; but it is 
above and beyond the reach of both. Suckling. 

Cats will eat and deftroy your marum, if they can come at 
**• Evelyn's Kalendar. 

In order to come at a true knowledge of ourfelves, we fhould 
confider, on the other hand, how far we may deferve praife. 

Addifon's Spectator, N u . 399. 
Nothing makes a woman more efteemed by the oppofite 
fex than chaftity, and we always prize thofe moft who are 
hardeft to come at. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 99. 

21. To Come by. To obtain; to gain ; to acquire. 

Things moft needful to preferve this life, are moft prompt 
and eafy for all living creatures to come by. Hooker, b. g.f. 22. 

Love is like a child. 

That longs for every thing that he can come by. Shakefpeare. 

Thy cafe 

Shall be my precedent ; as thou got’ft Milan, 

I’ll come by Naples. Shakefpeare' s Temp cji. 

Are you not afhamed to inforce a poor widow to fo rough 
a courfe to come by her own. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

The ointment wherewith this is done is made of divers in- 
gredients, whereof the ftrangeft and hardeft to come by is the 
mofs of a dead man unburied. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

And with that wicked lye 
A letter they came by. 

From our king’s majefty. Denham. 

He tells a fad ftory, how hard, it was for him to come by the 
book of Trigantius. Stilling f. Dcf. of Difc. on Rom. Idols. 

Amidft your train, this unfeen judge will wait. 

Examine how you came by all your ftate. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

22. To Come in. To enter. 

What, are you there ? come in, and give fome help. Shak. 
Yet the fimple ideas, thus united in the fame fubjeA, are 
as perfectly diftinA as thofe that come in by different fenfes. 

Locke. 

23. To Come in. To comply; to yield; to hold out no longer. 
If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of thefc wars, 

fhould offer to come in, and fubmit himfelf to her majefty, 
would you not have him received. Spenfer on Ireland. 

24. To Come in. To arrive at a port, or place of rendezvous. 
At what time our fecond fleet, which kept the narrow feas, 

was come in and joined to our main fleet. Bacon. 

There was the Plymouth fquadron now come in. 

Which in the Strcights laft winter was abroad. Dryden. 

25. To Come in. To become modifh; to be brought into ufe. 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful a A ion in. 

Then inftruments were taught more moving notes. Rofcorn. 
Silken garments did not come in ’till late, and the ufe of them 
in men was often refirained by law. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

26. To Come in. To be an ingredient ; to make part of a com- 
pofition. 

A generous contempt of that in which too many men place 
their happinefs, muft come in to heighten his charaAer. Atterb. 

27. To Come tn for. To be early enough to obtain : taken 
from hunting, where the dogs that are flow get nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and under- 
ftanding, gentle nature and agreeable humour, honour an 
virtue, were to cme in for their fhare of fuch contracts. Tern. 

If thinking is eflcntial to matter, ftocks and ftoncs will 
come in for their fhare of privilege. Collier on Thought. 

One who had i’ the rear excluded been. 

And cou’d not for a tafte o’ th’ flefh come <•/;, 

Licks the folid earth. Tate's Juv. Sat. if 

The reft same in for fubfidies, whereof they fun* conb- 
derable fums. , W J ’ 

28. To Come in to. To join with; to bring help. 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Audlcv, witn 
whom tlicir leaders had before fecret intelligence, came in to 
them ; and was by them, with great gladncfs and cries o. joy, 
accepted as their general. Bacon s Henry 

. To Come in tof To comply with ; 
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The fame of their virtues will make men ready to come into 

cverv thin" that is done or defigned for the publick good. 

' ° At ter bury s Sermons. \ 

30. To Come near. To approach ; to rcfcmblc in excellence : 

a metaphor from races. ... , > 

Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, you wotiiu 
deftroy or ruin with evil fpcaking. Pen. Johnfon s Difcovcrtes. 

The whole atchieved with fuch admirable invention, that 
nothing ancient and modern feems to come near it. Tentpie. 

31. To Come of. To proceed ; as adefeendant from ancestors. 

Of Priam’s royal race my mother came. Dryden' s etui. 
Self-love is fo natural an infirmity, that it makes us partial 
even to thofe that come of us, as well as ourfelves. L Ejltange. 

32. To Come of. To proceed ; as cffcAs from their caufes. 

Will you pleafe, fir, be gone. 

I told you what would come of this. Shakefp Winter sTa c. 
We fee that the hiccough comes of fulnefs of meat, efpe- 
cially in children, which caufeth an extenfion of the ftomach. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 
What came out at laft but that, after the dogs had deferted, 
the wolves worried one part of the enemies. L Ejhangc. 

This comes of judging by the eye, without confuting the 
reafon. L’EJlrange. 

My young mafter, whatever comes on’t, muft have a wife 
looked out for him by that time he is of age. Locke. 

33. To Come off. To deviate; to depart from a rule or di- 
reAion. 

The figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, 
coming off and dilating more fuddenly. Bacon's Nat. 

34. To Come off. To cfcape. 

I knew the foul enchanter, though difguis’d. 

Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his fpells, 

And yet came off. 

How thou wilt here come off, furmounts my reach. Mi it. 
If, upon fuch a fair and full trial, lie can come off, lie is 
then clear and innocent. South. 

Thofe that arc in any fignal danger implore his aid ; and, 
if they come off f.ife, they call their deliverance a miracle. 

Addif.n on Italy. 

35. To Come off. To end an affair; to be difmifted with our 

lot. 

Oh, bravely came we off. 

When with a volley of our nccdlefs fhot. 

After fuch bloody toil, wc bid good-night. Shakef. K. John. 
Ever fmcc Spain and England have had any thing to debate 
one with the other, the Englifh, upon all encounters, have 
come off with honour and the better. Bacon on TVar with Spain. 

We muft cxpeA fometimes to come off by the worft, before 
we obtain the final conqueft. Calamy. 

He oft’, in fuch attempts as thefe. 

Came off with glory and fuccefs. Hudibras, p.i. cant. 1. 

36. To Come off from To leave ; to forbear. 

To come off from thefe grave difquifitions, I would clear the 
point by one inftance more. Felton on the Clafftcks. 

37. To Com f. oh. Fo advance; to make progrefs. 

Of late, things feem to come on apace to their former ftate. 

Bacon on the War with Spain. 
There was in the camp both ftrength and victual fuflicient 
for the obtaining of the viAory, if they would not protraA 
the war until winter were come on. Knol/es's Hiji. of the Turks. 

I be fea came on, the fouth with mighty roar 
Difpcrs’d and dafh’d the reft upon the" rocky fhoar. DrydUn. 

So I ravellers, who wafte the day. 

Noting at length the fetting fun, 

They mend their pace as night comes on. Granville. 

38. To Com e on. Fo advance to combat. 

I he great ordnance once difeharged, the armies came faft 
on, and joined battle. Knol/es’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

Rhymer, come on, and do the worft you can ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 

39 - To Come on. T o thrive; to grow big. 

Come on, poor babe ; 

Some powerful fpirit inftruct the kites and ravens 

i \ bC , ! h 7 " Urfes - Shakefpeare' s Winter’s Talc. 

It fhould feem by the experiments, both of the malt and of 
the rofes, that they will come far fafter on in water than in 
earth ; for the nourifhmcnt is eafier drawn out of water chan 
out of earth. Bacon's Natural Hijiory, N . 648. 

40. To Come over. To repeat an aA. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and when he caught 
•C held it go again, and after it again; and over and «*r°he 
and caught it again. Slat Coriolanus. 

*0 come over. i o revolt. 

I hey are perpetually teizing their friends to come over to 
«'* . . Addifon's Spectator, N°. iHc 

'l is f,(lc ’ not onl y makes himfelf hated 
v thole he left, but is fcldom heartily efteemed by thofe he 

J roCnV 0 ' r r r JMfon's Spectator N >. l6 
+2. To Come over. To rife in diftillat.on. 

aIf ° , th r C phkgmatick ''T'or, that is wont to come 

u anaIyfl -> ma y’ atlcaft as to part of it, be pro 
duced by the operation of the fire. ? ? 

Vol. I. 
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4?. To Come out. To be made publick. 

Before his book came out y 1 had undertaken the anfwer o 
fcvcral others. . Stillmgf.cet. 

1 have been tedious ; and, which :s vvorfe, it comes out 
from the HrlF draught, and uncorreAed. Dryden. 

44. To Come out. To appear upon trial ; to be difeovered. 

It is indeed come cut at laft. that we are to look on the faints 
as inferior deities. StiHingfect’s Defence of Dijc. on Rem. Idol. 

The weight of the denarius, or the feventh of a Roman 
ounce, comes out fixty-two grains and four leventlis. At but an. 

45. To Come out with. To give a vent to ; to let fly. 

Thofe great mailers of chymical arcana muft be provoked, 
before they will come out with them. Lsyle. 

46. To Come to. To confent or yield. 

What is this, if my parfon will not come to ? Swift. 

47. To Come to. J o amount to. 

The emperour impofed fo great a cuftoin upon all corn to 
be tranfported out of Sicily', that the very culloms came to as 
much as both the price of the corn and the freight toge- 
ther. Knollcs's Iliftory f the Turks. 

You faucily pretend to know 

More than your dividend comes to. Hudibras , p. ii. 

Animals cither feed upon vegetables immediately’, or, which 
comes to the fume at laft, upon other animals which have fed 
upon them. Woodward' s Natural Hijiory. 

He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purlc will find 
it by a greater want of money than that comes to. Locke. 

48. To Come to himfelf. To recover his fenfes. 

He falls into fweet ccftacy of joy, wherein Hhall leave him 
’till he comes to himfelf. Temple. 

49. To Come to pafs. To be effefted ; to fall out. 

It comcth , we grant, many times to pajs that the works of 
men being the fame, their drilts and purpofe therein are 
divers. Hooker , b. v. fe£i. i 4. 

How comes it to pafs, that fome liquors cannot pierce into 
or moiften fome bodies, which are eafilj' pervious to other 
liquors ? Boyle' • Hijiory of Ftnnnefs. 

50. TsComE up. To grow out of the ground. 

Another ill accident is over-wet at lowing time, which 
with us breed eth much dearth, inlomuch as the corn never 
comcth up. Bacon s Natural llijlsry. 

Good intentions are at leaft the feeds of good aAions, and 
every man ought to fow diem, whether they come up or no. 

Temple. 

51. To Come up. To make appearance. 

Ji wars fhould mow them down never fo faft, yet they 
maybe fuddenly fupplied, and come up again. Bacon. 

52. Jo Come up. 1 o come into ufe, as a fajhion comes up. 

53. To Come up to. To amount to. 

He prepares for a furrender, aflerting that all thefc will not 
come up to near die quantity requifite. Woodw. Nat. Hijiory. 

54. To Come up to. To rife to. 

Whofe ignorant credulity will not 

Come up to th’ truth. ■ Shakefpcare’s Winter’s Tale. 

Confidcrations there arc, that may make us, if not come up 
to the character of thofe v/ho rejoice in tribulations, yet at 
leaft fatisfy the duty of being patient. Wake's Prep, for Death. 

he veftes bylfimr, which fome lad es wore, muft have 
been of fuch extraordinaiy price, that there is no ftuft' in our 
a g e r „ „p /. it _ Arbuthnot on Coins. 

' lien ine heart is full, it is angry at all words that cannot 
cwne up , 0 it. SwiJit 

55 - Bo Lome up with. To overtake. 

56. To Come upon. To invade; to attack. 

1 hree hundred horfe, and three thoufand foot Emdifh, 
commanded by Sir John Norris, were charged by IYrma 
coming upon them with feven thoufand horfe. Bacon. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other evil with it hut it felt. c= /, 

Com e, [participle of the verb.] 

I by words were heard, and I am come to thy words. Dan. 

Come. A particle of exhortation; be quick ; make no delay. 

Lome, let us make our father drink wine. Gen. xix. : >2. 

Lome. A particle of reconciliation, or incitement to it. ^ 
.ome, come, at all I laugh he laughs no doubt; 

I he only difference is, I dare laugh out p ct) . 

Come. A kmd of adverbial word for when it fall come • as 
come If ednejday, when Wednefday fhall come. ’ ’ 

Law Candlemas, nine years ago fhe dy’d. Cav 

To Come. In futurity ; not prefent ; to happen hereafter. 

...» Sssatr thjl ““ h jt- 7" 

. . tuuon s Aatura. Ih/iorv. 

1 n times to come, - J 

My waves fhall wafh the walls of mighty Rome Drvder 

JdSr&s ? 01 lan “ ,ir - vc - irs " •-“> « - 

: p “ nt 

the «»,, ,„o ,ir„ SB, X<.; rSoX-.* 

Comedian, n. r. [from comedy . ] Mortimer's Husbandry, 

i- A player or aAor of comick part- 

4 Z 

2. A. 
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1 . A player in general ; a ftage-player ; an act refs or aitor. 

Meliffarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a comedian (lie be- 
came a wealthy man’s wife, would be faluted madam Pithias, 
or Prudence. Camden's Remains. 

C medians on the ftage (hew all their (kill, 

And after do as love and fortune will. 

3. A writer of comedies. 

Scaligtr willcth us to admire Plautus as a comedian, but 
Terence as a pure and elegant fpeaker. Peacham of Poetry. 
CO 'vJEDY. n.f [comedia, Lat.] A dramatick reprefentation 
of the lighter faults of mankind. 

Your honour’s players 

Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

A long, exact, and ferious comedy. 

In every lccnc fomc moral let it teach, 

And, if it can, at once both pleafe and preach. Pope. 
Co'meliness. n.f. [from comely.'] Grace; beauty; dignity. 

A carclefs comelinefs with comely care. Sidney. 

The fcrvice of God hath not fuch peifeclion of grace and 
camlincjs as when the dignity of the place doth concur. Hooker. 

'1'hey fkilled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry, yet 
were fprinkled with fome pretty flowers, which gave good 
grace and c.mc incfs. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

Hxrdly (hall you meet with man or woman fo aged or ill- 
favoured, hut, if you will commend them (or cornelirtefs , nay 
and for youth too, (hall take it well.- South. 

There is great pulchritude and comelinefs of proportion in 
the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. Ray on the Creation. 

A horfeman’s coat (hall hide 

Thy taper fliape and comelinefs of fide. Prior. 

CO'MELY. culj. [from become-, or from epeman, Sax. to pleafe. j 
1. Graceful; decent; having dignity or grandeur of mien or 
look. Comelinefs feems to be that fpecics of beauty which 
excites reverence rather than plcafure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no 
marvel though perfons in years feem many times more ami- 
able ; for no youth can be comely but by pardon, and confider- 
ing the votith as to make up the comelinefs. Bacon, Fffay 4 1 . 

l ie that is comely when old and decrepit, furely was very 
beautiful when he was young. South. 

Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight. Drydcn . 

z. Ufed of things, decent; according to propriety. 

O h, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! Shakefp. As you Hie it. 

This is a happier and more c mely time. 

Than when thefe fellows ran about the flreets, 

Crying confufion. Shakefpeare s Coriolanus. 

Co'mely. "adv. [from the adje&ivc.] Handfomely ; gracefully. 
To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance comely, be 
very nccefl’ary for a courtly gentleman. Afcham s Scbcolmajlcr . 
Co'jy: kr. n.f [from come ] One that comes. 

Plants move upwards ; but if the fap puts up too fafl, it 
maketh a (lender (la lk, which will not lupport the weight ; 
and therefore thefe are all fwift and hafly confers. Bacon. 

Time is like a fafliionablc hoft. 

That (lightly (hakes his parting guell by th’ hand ; 

Put with his arms outftrerch’d, as he would fly, 

Grafps in the comer: welcome ever fmilcs, 

And farewel goes out ftghing. Shot. T/otlus and Crcjfida. 

Yourfelf, renowned prince, then flood as fair 
As any comer I have look’d on yet, r/ . 

For my affccTon. Shake#. Merchant of Venice. 

Uoufe and heart are open for a friend ; the paffage is eafy, 
and not only admits, but even invites the corner. Souths berm. 
It is natural to be kind to the laft comer. L EJfiange. 

Now leave thofc joys, unfuiting to thy age. 

To a frefh comer, and align the ttage. Drydcn. 

'['he renowned champion of our lady of Lorctto, and the 
miraculous tranflation of her chapel, about which he hath 
pub! ilhed a defiance to the world, and oilers to provcjt ag^nfl 

al There it is not ftrangc, that the mind (liould give itfclf up 
to the common opinion, or render .tfelf to the firft comer . Lode. 
COME'!', n J. [comet a, Latin, a hairy flar.J 

A heavenly body in the planetary region appeanng fud- 
denly, and again difappearing ; and, during th. 1 time of ap- 

pearance, moving through its proper orbit, like a p.anet. 
The oi’ts of comets are ellipfes, having one of their foe. in 
the center of the fun ; and being very long and cccentriek, 
they become invifible, when in that part mod remote from 
fun. popularly called blazmg fta ? are d^gu.fhed 

Irom other liars by a long train or tat o o ’ cornets 
nofite to the fun: hence ariles a popular divmon ot com 
into three kinds, bearded, tailed, and haired comets ; tj»ug 
the divilton rather relates to the different circum an 
fame comet, than to the phenomena of the feveral 1 hus 
wS, the comet is eaftward of the fun, and moves from «t, 

thecomet is (aid to be bearded, ^ 

marches before it. When the light is weftward of he fun, 
the comers faid to be tailed, b^caufe the tram follows m 
When the comet and the fun are diametrically oppolitc, the 
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earth being between them, the train is hid behind the body of 
the comet, excepting a little that appears around it, in form 
of a border of hair, hence called . rinitus . 

According to Sir llaac Newton, ,thc tail of a comet is a 
very thin (lender vapour, emitted by the head or nucleus of 
the cornet, ignited by their near neighbourhood to the fun, 
and this vapour is furniftied by the atmofphere of the comet! 

1 he tails are of various lengths ; and being produced in the pe- 
rihelion* of the comets, will go oft' along with their heads into 
1 emote regions, and there gradually vanifl:, ’til] the comets 
return towards the fun The vapours of comets being thus 
dilated, rarefied, and diffufed through all the celeftial regions, 
may probably, by little and little, by means of their own gra- 
vity, be attracted down to the planets, and become inter- 
mingled with their attnofphcres. For the confervation of the 
water, and moifturc of the planets, comets feem abfolutely 
requifitc ; from whofe condenfed vapours and exhalations all 
that moifturc which is fpenc in vegetations and putrefactions, 
and turned into dry earth, may be refunplied and recruited ; 
for all vegetables grow and increafe wholly from fluids ; and, 
as to their greateft part, turn by putrefaction into earth again, 
an earthy (lime being perpetually precipitated to the bottom of 
putrefying liquors. Hence the quantity of dry earth mull 
continually increafe, and the moiilure of the globe decreafc, 
and at laft be quite evaporated, if it have not a continual fup- 
ply from fomc part or other of theuniveife. And I fufpeCf, 
adds Sir Ifaac, that the fpirit which makes the fineft, fubtileft, 
and beft part of our air, and which is abfolutely requilite for 
the life and being of all things, comes principally from the 
comets. On this principle there feems to be fome foundation 
for the popular opinion of prefaces from comets; fince the 
tail of a comet, thus intermingled with our atmofphere, may 
produce changes very fcnfible in animal and vegetable bodies. 

The fame great author has computed that the fun’s heat, 
in the comet of 1 68c, was, to his heat with us atMidfummcr, 
as twenty-eight tlioufand to one ; and that the heat of the body’ 
of the comet, was near two tlioufand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He alfo calculates, that a globe of red-hot 
iron, of the dimeniions of our earth, would fcarce be cool in 
fifty thoufand years. If then the' comet be fuppofed to cool 
a hundred times as fafl as red-hot iron, yet, fince its heat was 
a thoufand times greater, fuppofing it ot the bignefs of the 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. Hitherto 
no comet has threatened the earth with a nearer approach than 
that of 1680; for, by calculation. Dr. Halley found, on No- 
vember 11, that comet was not above one femidiameter of 
the earth to the northward of the way of the earth; at which 
time, had the earth been in that part of its orbit, the comet 
would have had a parallax equal to that of the moon. \V hat 
mi ,r ht have been the confequcncc of fo near an appuifc? a 
coma <3 or (hock of the celeftial bodies ? a deluge, Mr. Whif- 
ton fays. Aftronomers have been divided about the return of 
comets, and time and obfervation muft determine the quefl ion. 
However, Dr. Halley has foretold the return of one in 1758, 
which formerly appeared in 1 4 5 • Trevoux, Chambers. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company. 

As if they faw fome wond’rous monument, 

Some comet , or an unufual prodigy. Shak. 'Tam. of the Shrew. 

Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of flaring comets. Cralhaw. 

I confidered a comet, or, 
blazing ftar, as a (ky-rockct difeharged by 
almighty. Addijon’s Guardian , N 

’Fierce meteors (hoot their arbitrary light. 

And comets march with lawlefs horrors bright. 

Co'metary. l d - [from comet.] Relating to a comet. 
Come'tick. S , . „„ 

kefraaions of light are in the planetary and cometary Regions, 

1 i,„ Cheme's Phi . Prin. 

as on our globe. , , . „„„ 

CO'MFIT. "//. [■ [bon fit, Dutch. It (liould feem that both arc 
formed by hafty pronunciation from cmfeQ.] A dry fweet- 
meat; any kind of fruit or root preferved with fugar, and 

dried. 

By feeding me on beans and pcaie, 

Fie crams in nafty crevices. 

And turns to comfits by his arts, ... . 

'I o make me Vclilh for defferts. Hud, bras, p. ,m. £ 

To Co'mfit. v.a. [from the noun] To preferve dry 

The fruit that does fo quickly wafle, ? 

Men fcarce can fee it, much lefs tafte, \ 

Thou comfit cj! in flreets to make it laft. Lowuy.j 

Co'mfiture! n.f [from comfit, or confcBwe.] Sweetmea • _ 

From country grals to comfitures ot court, / 

Or city’s quclquc-chofes, let not report jy onne ) 

ToCoSoRl low Uun. 
nemos. Schol. Sat.] 

Toftrcngthcn; to enliven; to invigorate. 

The evidence of God's own teihmony 



the language of the vulgar, a 
difehareed by an hand that is 
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Prior. 
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natural affent of rcafon, concerning the certainty 


unto the 
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doth 
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, nnr . ]; tt l c comfort and confirm the fame. Hooktr, b. I- 
d tigfit cxcellcth l ,„,forti, s the fpiri.a of men : ,gta v„.d 

doth The fame effect, w.th more novel This . a *e ca 
whv precious ftones comfort. Bacon s Natural Htjiory, IN . 90c. 
Lnc of the abbou had been guilty of 

2. iVcmfoTci to ftrengthen the mind under the prdlurc ol 

^Thcy bemoaned him, and c.mfortcl 1dm over all the evil 
that the Lord had brought upon him. Job, XJ “- 

Co'mfort. n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. Support; afliftance ; countenance. , 

Poynings made a wild chace upon tlie wild lnfli; where, 
in i efpctl of the mountains and fattneffes, he did lttdc good, 
which he would needs impute unto the comfort that thereby 
fliould receive underhand from the earl of Kildare. Baca . 

The king did alfo appoint commiflioners for the hmng ot 
all fuch as were of any value, and had any hand or partaking 
in the aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Cormfhmen. bacon. 

2. Confolation ; fupport under calamity or danger. 

I will keep her ign’rant of her good, 

To make her heavenly comforts of dcfpair, ^ 

When it is leaft expefled. Shakefp. Mcafurc for Meafure. 
As they have no apprehenfion of thofc tilings, fo they need 
no comfort againft them. __ Ti/lotfon, Scrm. 1. 

3. That which gives confolation or fupport. 

Your children were vexation to your youth. 

But mine (hall be a comfort to your age. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
Co'mfort a RLE. adj. [from comfort.'] 

1. Receiving comfort ; lufceptible of comfort. 

For my fake be comfortable ; hold death 
A while at the arm’s end. Shakefp. As you like it. 

My lord leans wond’roufly to difeontent ; 

His comfortable temper has forfook him : 

He is much out of health. Shakefpcai e s Timon. 

What can promife him a comfortable appearance before his 
dreadful judge r . . South. 

2. Difpenfing comfort ; having the power of giving comfort. 

He had no brother, which though it be comfortable for kings 
to have, yet draweth the fubjects eyes afide. Bacon s Hen. Vil. 

The lives of many milerable men were faved, and a com- 
fortable provifion made for their fubliftcncc. Dryd. Fab. Dedic. 
Co'mfort AELY. a da. [from comfortable.] In a comfortable 
manner; with comfort; without dcfpair. 

Upon view of the fmcerity of that performance, hope com- 
fortably and chearfully for God’s performance. Hammond. 
Co'mfortf.R. n.f. [from comfort] 

1. One that adminifters confolation in misfortunes; one that 
ftrengthens and fupports the mind in mifery or danger. 

This very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to be fent him, 
as comforters in his agony. Hooker, b. v. fed. 48. 

The heav’ns have blcft you with a goodly fon. 

To be a comforter when he is gone. Shakefp. Richard III. 
Nineveh is laid wafle, who will bemoan her ? whence (hall 
I feek comforters for thee ? Neh. iii. 7. 

1 . The title of the Third Pcrfon of the Holy Trinity ; the Pa- 
raclete. 

Co'mforteess. adj. [from comfort.] Without comfort ; with- 
out any thing to allay misfortune : ufed of perfons as well as 
tilings. 

Yet (hall not my death be comfortlefs, receiving it by your 
fentence. Sidney , b. ii. 

Where was a cave, ywrought with wond’rous art. 

Deep, dark, uneafy, doleful, comfortlefs. Fairy Queen, b.\. 
News fitting to die night ; 

Black, fearful, comfortlefs , and horrible. Shakefp. K. John. 

On thy feet thou flood’ll at laft. 

Though comfortlefs, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view deftroyed at once. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
That unfociable comfortlefs deafnefs had not quite tired 
me. Swift. 

Co'mfrey. n.f [confine, French] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fliaped like a funnel, 
having an oblong tube, but (haped at the top like a pitcher: 
out of the flower-cup, which is deeply cut into five long nar- 
row fegments, rifes the pointal, attended with four cmbryocs, 
which afterwards become fo many feeds, in form fomewhat 
like the head of a viper, which ripen in die flower-cup. It 
grows wild on the fidcs of banks and rivers, and is gathered 
^ for medicinal ufes. Miller. 

Co'mical. adj. [comic us, Latin.] 

1. Railing mirth ; merry; diverting. 

The greateft refemblance of our author is in the familiar 
flile and pleafing way of relating comical adventures of that 
nature - . Drydcn’ s Fables, Preface. 

Something fo comical in the voice and geftures, that a man 
can hardly forbear being pleafed. Addifon on Italy. 

2 . Relating to comedy ; befitting comedy’. 

riiat^ll might appear to be knit up in a comical conclufion, 
the dukes daughter was afterwards joined in marriage to the 
lord Lifle. tr , 

tv , . Hayward. 

I hey deny it to be tragical, becaufe its cataflrophe is a 
wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 
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Comically, adv. [from comical.] 

1 . In fuch a manner as raifes mirth. 

2! In a manner befitting comedy. 

Co'mic alness. n.f. [from comical.] 

comical ; the power of rafting mirth. 

COMICK. adj. [ com cus , Lat. comtque, French.] 

Relating to'comedy. 

When 1 venture at the amtek itile. 
Thy fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. 

A comick fubjcdl loves an humble verfe, 
Thycftcs fcorns a low and comic ip flile j 


The quality of being 


ITallcr, 


Rofommon. 


Yet comedy fometimes may raife her voice - , 

Thy tragick mufe gives fmiles, thy comic k deep. D/ydtn. 

2. Raffing mirth. ... 

Stately triumphs, mirthful Comtek (hows. 

Such as befit the pleafure. Shakefp. Henry \ I. p. m. 

Co'ming. n.f. [from To come.] 

. . The a£t of coming ; approach. . 

Where art thou, Adam ! wont with joy to meet 
My coming, fecn far off? Milton’s Par adife Loji, b. X. 

Sweet the coming on 

Of grateful cv’ning mild. Milton s Paradifc Lojl, b. u. 
2 . State of being come ; arrival. 

May’t pleafe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber ; we fliall give you 
The full caule of our coming. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds amongft diem at their certain feafons, and 
leaving them at others. Lode. 

Coming-in. n.f. Revenue; income. 

Flere’s a fmall trifle of wives, eleven widows and nine 


maids is a Ample coming-in for one man. 


What arc thy rents ? what are thy comings-in ? 


Shakefpeare. 


ny 

O ceremony, (hew me but thy worth : 


Shakefp. Henry V. 


1. 


tion 


What is thy toll, O adoration ? 

Co'ming. participial adj. [from amu.] 

Fond ; forward ; ready to come. 

Nov/ will I be your Rofaiind in a more coming on difpofi- 
and afk me what you will, I will grant it. Shakefpeare. 
That very lapidary himfelt, with a coming ftomach, and in 
the cock’s place, would have made the cocks choice. L EJlr. 

That he had been fo affectionate a hufband, was no ill ar- 
gument to the coming dowager. Dryd. J'irg. /En. Dedic. 
On morning wings, how a£tive fprings the mind. 

How eafy every labour it purfues. 

How coming to the poet every mufe ! Petes Imt. of Horace . 
2. Future; to come. 

Praife of great a£ls, he featters as a feed. 

Which may the like in coming ages breed. R fcimmon. 

Comi'tial. adj. [ comitia , Lat. an affembly of the Romans.] 
Relating to the affemblics of the people of Rome. 

Co'mity. n.f [ comitas , Latin.] Courtefy; civility; good- 
breeding. Dt£l. 

Co'MMA. n.f. [xcixpa..] 

1 . The point which notes the diftinction of claufes, and order 
of conftruclion in the fentence, marked thus [,]. 

Comma’s and points they fet exactly right. Pope. 

2. The ninth part of a tone, or the interval whereby a femitone 

or a perfc£t tone exceeds the imperfect tone. It is a term ufed 
only in theorical aiufick, to (hew the exact proportions be- 
tween concords. Harris. 

To COMMATMD. v.a. [ commander , Fr. mando, Latin.] 

1. To govern ; to give orders to; to hold in fubjedtion or obe- 
dience; contrary to obey. 

Look, this feather, 

Obeying with my wind when I do blow. 

And yielding to another when it blows. 

Commanded always by the greater guft ; 

Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shak. Hen. VI, 
Chrift could command legions of angels to his refeue. 

Decay of Piety, 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now. 

With a harfh voice, and fupercilious brow, 

To fervile duties. Drydcn’ s Perf. Sat. 5. 

2. To order ; to dire it to be done ; contrary to prohibit : fome- 
times formerly with of before the perfon. 

My confidence bids me aflt, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me thefe mod pois’nous compounds. Shakefp. 
We will facrifice to the Lord our God, as he fhall command 
us - Ex. viii. 27. 

3. To have in power. 

If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand. 

Chairmen no longer (hall the wall command. Gay's Trivia. 

4. To overlook; to have fo fubjeit as that it may be feen or an- 
noyed. 

Up to the Faftern tower, 

W'hofe height commands as fubjeit all die vale. 

To fee the light. Shakejpeare' s Troilus and Crejtda, 

His eye might there command, wherever flood 
City, of old or modern fame ; the feat 
Of mightieft empire. 

Milton s r ar adife Lojl , b. xi. /. 3S5. 

One 
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Waller. 

Dryden. 


One fide commands a view of the fined garden in the 

T /^ ’ / , T Addi fan's Guardian, N". 101. 

i o Com m a nd. v. n. To have the fupreme authority ; to pof- 
lcis the chief power ; to govern. 

. 1 h °k 'wa awmmnding powers of the foul, the underftand- 

ComIT'm rr SMl/ ‘ &™<- 

Comma nd. n.f [from the verb.] 

J. 1 !il right ot commanding ; power; fupreme authority. It 

Is . u . lL ’ a r m mi , llt2r y affairs, as magiftracy or government in 
civil life; with over. 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 

While yet itiy foldiers arc in my command. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 

With lightning rill her awful hand. 

And make the clouds feem all at her command. 

He ailumed an ablolute command over his readers. 

2. Cogent authority ; defpotifm. 

i hofe he commands move only in command. 

Nothing in love. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Command and force may often create, but can never cure, 
an averfion ; and whatever any one is brought to by compui- 
fion, he will leave as loon as he can. Locke on Education. 
3- T he a£l of commanding; the mandate uttered ; order. 

_ Of this tree we may not taftc nor touch ; 

God fo commanded, and left that command 

Sole daughter of his voice. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

As there is no prohibition of it, fo no command for it. Taylor. 

The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy (hade, and leave the main. Dryd. 
4* I he power of overlooking, or furveying anyplace. 

The (kepy Hand, 

Which overlooks the vale with wide command. Dryd. /T.n. 
ComMA / ndER. n. J. [from command 1] 

1 . He that has the fupreme authority ; a general ; a leader ; a 
chief. 

We’ll do thee homage, and be rul'd* by dice, 

Love thee as our commander and our king. Sbakefpeare. 
I have given him for a leader and commander to the people. 

If lv. 4- 

1 lie Romans, when commanders in war, fpake to their 
and ftvled them. My foldiers. Bacon’s / Ipophthcgms . 


arm; 


Chetrles, Henry, and Francis of France, often adventured 
rather as foldiers than as commanders. Hayward. 

Sir Phclim O’neil appeared as their commander in chief. Clar. 

Supreme commander both of fca and land. Waller. 

T he hcroick action of fomc great commander, enterprifed 
for the common good, and honour of the Chriftian caufc. 

Dryden s Juvenal , Dedication. 

Their great commanders , by credit in their armies, fell into 
the feales as a counterpoife to the people. Swift. 

7 . A paving beetle, or a very great wooden mallet, with an 
handle about three foot long, to ufc in both hands. Moxon. 

3. A11 inftrument of furgery. 

The gloffocoinium, commonly called the commander , is of 
ufc in the moll ftrong tough bodies, and where the laxaiion 
hath been of long continuance. If 'ifcnian’s Surgery. 

Comma'ndery. v. f. [from command.] A body of the knights 
of Malta, belonging to the fame nation. 

Commandment, n.f [commandcment, French J 

1 . Mandate ; command ; order ; precept. 

They plainly require fome fjiccial commandment for that 
which is exaded at their hands. Hoo’er, b. iii. fefl. 7. 

Sav, you chofe him more after our commandment. 

Than guided by your own affections. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

By die cafy commandment by God given to Adam, to for- 
bear to feed thereon, it pleafed God to make trial of his obe- 
dience. Raleigh’s Hi/lory of the World. 

z. Authority; coa&ive power. 

I thought that all things had been favage here. 

And therefore put 1 on the countenance 

Of ftern commandment. Sbakefpeare s As you like it. 

3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the decalogue given 
by God to Mofcs. 

And he wrote upon the tables the words of the convenant 
and the ten commandments. Lxod. xxxiv. 2S. 

Comma'ndsfss, n.f. [from commander] A woman veiled 
with fupreme authority. 

To preferibe the order of doing in all things is a peculiar 
prerogative, which wifdom hath, as queen or fevereign com- 
mandrrfs , over all other virtues. Hooker, b v. felt. S. 

Be you commandrefs therefore, princefs, queen 

Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax, b. 11. 

Com m ATE / r i al. adj. [from con and nuitcria.] Confiding 
of the fame matter with another thing. 

The beaks in birds are commaterial with teeth. _ Bacon. 

The body adjacent and ambient is not comma terse I, hut 
merely hctcrogcneal towards the body that is to be preferved. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N'\ 171. 
Comm ATER t aN.it v. n.f. [from commaterial.] Relcmblance 


to fomething Hi its matter. 


Co'MMEMNE. n.f [comm, -Una, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are produced alternately, and furround the italics 
at their baft* : the (Talks trail upon the ground, and grow very 


rt 

L/ 


O M 


**■£«** 


? ‘ nc ?‘ the ME, & produced a 

S 3 £ uK 1 . 1 T is ."X " 4 ^ SS 


fumble ,hu h„d of a ^ - 




produced in the center of the flower, which is C v, P „ ua 
a long tmorted tube, and becomes an rhl, „„ ,* } !™°. 
into two cells, each containing one oblong fc"d Irf, 
CoMME mora RLE. adj. [from commemorate: 1 IMervinfm £ 

ibrance. 


. .... - jrom commemorate. 1 ^ c ,,. rvin , 

mentioned with honour ; worthy to he kept in rememb 
To Commemorate. *.*. [ tW; and Znoro, J ath, f To 
l P cmnly. e * **”*** ^me publiek act; to celebrate L 


Such is the divine mercy, which we now commemorate , and 
it we commemorate it, wc Hull rejoice .1. the l.ord 


f j: - [fr ° m Anafi *£* 

Jick cel bration ; fclemmzation of the memory of any thing. 

But that which is daily offered in the church, is a daily & 
'imoratscn of dial one facrif.ce which was offered on the crofs. 


mem 


n. a n- , , , Taylor's worthy Communicant. 

St. Aultin believed that the martyrs when the commemora- 
tsons were made at their own fcpulchrcs, did join their prayers 
with the churches, in behalf of thofc who the.e put up their 
Applications to God. Sulhr.gf.eet's Def of Difc. on Rem. Ido's 
C mmcs, location was formerly made with thankfgiving, in 
honour of good men departed this world. Ayh tie's Par croon. 

Lomme moR ative. adj. [from commemorate ] Tending to 
preferve memory of any thing. 

I he annual offering of the Pafchal lamb was commemorative 
of that rirll Pafchal lamb. Atterburv 

To COMMENCE, v.n. [commence!’, French.] 

I- lo begin; to take beginning 

Why hath it given me earnefl of fuccefs, 

Commencing in a truth. Skakefpeare' s Ms, let’:. 

Man, conlcious of hir. immortality, cannot be without con- 
cern for that ft at." that is to comma: J alter this life. Rogers. 
2. T o take a new chandler. 

If wit fo much from ign'rance undergo, 

Ah! let not learning too commence its Ac ! Pope. 

ToComme'nce. v. a. To begin; to make .1 beginning of; as 



Pi tide 


to commence a fust. 


Commencement, n f [from commence.] Beginning; date. 

1 he waters were gathered together into one place, the third 
day from the commencement of the creation, IVoodw. Nat. Hijl. 
To COMM;. 'ND. v.a. [emmende, Latin] 

1. To reprefent as worthy of notice, regard, or kindnefs ; to 
recommend. 

After Barharoflii was arrived, it was known how cftedlually 
the chief baffa had commended him to Solyman. Knoll es 's Hijlory. 

Among the ohjccls of knowledge, two cfpccially c.mmcnd 
thcmfelves to our contemplation; the knowledge of God, and 
the knowledge of ourfclvcs. Hate's Origin cf Mankind. 

Vain-glory is a principle I {hall commend to no man. 

Decay cf Piety. 

Thcfc draw the chariot which Latin us fends. 

And the rich prefent to the prince commends. Dryd. £st. 
To deliver up with confidence. 

To thee 1 do commend my watchful foul, 

Ere 1 let fall the windows of mine eves: 


2 . 


Sleeping and waking, O defend meftill. Sbakefp. Rich. IfL 
Father, into thy hands I commend my Ipirit. Luke xxiii. 46. 


3 


, To praife 5 to mention with approbation. 

Who is Silvia? What is fhc. 

That all our fwains commend her ? 

Holy, fair, and wife is Ihc. Sbakefpeare. 

Old men do moil exceed in this point of folly, commending 
the days of their youth they fcarce remembered, at lead well 
underftood not. hr .wit's l ulgar Lrrcurs. 

He lov’d my worthlefs rhymes ; and, like a friend, 

W ould find out fomething to commend. Cmvley. 

Hiftorians commend Alexander for weeping when he read 
the actions of Achilles. Dryden s Virgc cFn. Dednat. 

Each finding, like a friend. 

Something to blame, and fomething to commend. Pope. 
To mention by way of keeping in memory ; to reconnntml 
to remembrance. 

Signior Anthcnio 
Commends him to you.- 


-Ere I ope his letter. 


I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. Sh. Aar. offers. 
Co mm e/nd. n.f. [from the verb.] Commendation: not now 
in utc. 

Tell her I fend to her my kind commends : _ 

Take fpccial care my greetings be delive r’d. Skak. Kith. u. 
Comme'ndaule. adj. [from commend.] ^ I.:iuG.il>.e , \u»r . ) 
of praife. /Anciently accented on the firlt Ivliablc. 

And power, unto itfelf rnofl commendable , 

Hath not a tomb fo evident, as a chair . , 

T’cxtol what it hath done. Shake], case .< C mUsW • 

Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are not J 
comely, but. commendable. Bacons Adas., to •••■ 


Many 
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-Such commendations as become a maid, 

A virgin, and his fervant, fay to him. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 

Commendatory, adj. [from commend.] Favourably repre- 
fentative ; containing praife. 

It doth much add to a man’s reputation, and is like perpe- 
tual letters commendatory, to have good forms : to attain them, 
it almoft fufficeth not todefpife them. Bacon, EJfay 53. 

We bellow the flourifh of poetry on thofc commendatory 
conceits, which popularly fet forth the eminency of this crea- 
ture. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. vi. c. 5. 

If I can think that neither he nor you defpife me, it is a 
greater honour to me, by far, than if all the houfe of lords 
writ commendatory verfes upon me. Pope. 

Comme'nder. n. f. [from commend.] Praifer. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by moll of the fame 
• commendtrs and difprovers. Wottors. 

Commensa'i.it y. n. f. [from comma falls, Lat.] Fellowfhip 
of table ; the cuftom of eating together. 

T hey being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby 
to avoid community with the Gentiles, upon promifeuous 
commenjality. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 25. 

Commensurabi'lity. n.f. [from commenfurable.] Capacity 
of being compared with another, as to the meafurc; or of 
being meafured by another. Thus an inch and a yard are 
commenfurable, a yard containing a certain number of inches. 
The diameter and circumference of a circle are incommen- 
furable, not being reduceablc to any common meafure. Pro- 
portion. 

Some place the cflence thereof in the proportion of parts, 
conceiving it to confifl in a comely comma fa ability of the 
whole unto the parts, and the parts between thcmfelves. Brown. 

Comme'nsurable. adj. [con and menfura , Lat.] Reducible 
to fome common meafure ; as a yard and a foot arc meafured 
by an inch. 

CoMM eNsurAB i.eness. n.f. [from commenfurable.] Com- 
menfurability ; proportion. 

1 here is no comma: fur ablenefs between this objc£l and a 
created understanding, yet there is a congruity and connatu- 

ToCGmmF.NSURATE. [eo^ m^flraf 

reduce to fome common meafurc. J 

That divifion is not natural, but artificial, and by agree- 
ment, as the apteft .terms to commenfurate the longitude of 

r P accs ; Brown's Vulgar Errours , b vi. c. 7 

Commensurate, adj. [from the verb.] 7 ' 

Reducible to Iaw#* rnmmnn T. . 


Reducible to fome common meafure. 

T hey permitted no intelligence between them, other than 

S 1 £T dl:U,0n ° f fomc or S an cc l uall y commenfurate to foul 
ahd body. Government of the Tongue, f. , 

2. Equal ; proportionable to each other. S 

of 'th’mJs ? kn ° wlcd S e adequately commenfurate with the nature 

1 hole who are perfuaded that they (hall TOnttnue^f'evcr 
ST^tTon Ut a ' PirC ^ 1 1,appincfs commenfurate to their 
Voj.. I. Tillotfost. 
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Many heroes, and mod worthy perfons, being fufficiemly 

' 1 ft* MAk.f Lntta pori»l V'Cd 


commendable from true and unqueftionable merit, have reccivt 
advancement from fallhood. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, in a fott peace- 
ful pollure ; hut is adorned with emblems, that mark out the 
military genius ot her inhabitants. I his is, I think, the only 
commendable quality that the old poets have touched upon in 
the defeription of our country. Addiftn on ancient Medals. 

CommeNd ably. ado. [from commendable.] Laudably; in a 
manner worthy of commendation. 

Of preachers the Ihire holdeth a number, all consmendably 
bouring in their vocation. Camus Survey oj Cornual. 


Nothing commenfurate to the defires of human nature; o 
which it could fix as its ultimate end, without being carnc 


labouring 

COMtVJE ND AM. [commenda, low Latin ] 

Cosnsrretidam is a benefice, which, being void, is commended 
# to the charge and care of (onie fufficient clerk to be Applied, 
until it be conveniently provided of a paftor. Cow el. 

It had been once mentioned to him, that his peace (hould 
be made, if he would relign his biftioprick, and deanry of 
Weftminfter ; for he had that in comtnendam. Clarendon. 

CommeNda tar v. n.f. [from ccmmcndam.] One who holds 
a living in commendam. 

Commendation, n.f. [from commend.] 
j. Recommendation; favourable reprefentation. 

Tliis jewel and my gold are your’s, provided I have vour 
commendation for my more free entertainment. Sheik. Cymbeline . 

The choice of them (hould be by the commendation of the 
great officers of the kingdom. Bacon’s Advice so Villiers. 

2. Praife; declaration of efteem. 

His fame would not get fo fweet and noble an air to fly in 
as in your breath, fo could not you find a fitter Abject of com- 
mendation. Sidney, b. ii. 

Gcod-naturc is the moll godlike commendation of a man. 

Dryden' s "Juvenal , Dedication. 

3. Meflage of love. 

Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. Shakefp. 

Hark you, Margaret, 

No princely commendations to my king !- 


oli 
lied 

on with any farther defire. Rogers’s Set mom . 

Matter and gravity are always commenfurate. Bentley. 

CommeNsuratfeY. adro. [from cormuenfurate.] With the 
capacity of nteafuring, or being meafured by fome other 

We are conftrained to make the day ferve to meafure the 
vear as well as we can; though not commenfurately to each 
year; but by collecting the fradlion ot days in feveral years, 
’till they amount to an even day. H.ldcr on Time. 

Commensur a / tion. rt.J. [from commenfirtitc.] Proportion; 
reduction of lomc tilings to fome common meafure. 

A body over great, or over Imall, will not be thrown A Ar 
as a body of a middle lize ; fothat, it feemeth, there mult be 
a commenfurathn or proportion between the body moved and 
life force, to make it move well. Bacon's Natural Hijiory. 

All fitnefs lies in a paiticular commcnfuration , or proportion 
of one thing to another. ^ South. 

ToCO'MMENT. v.n. [comment or, Lat.] To annotate ; to 
write notes upon an author; to expound; to explain; ■with 
upon before the thing explained. 

Pinter his chamber, view his lifelefs corps. 

And comment then upon his fudden deatii. Shakef. Henry VI. 

Such are thy fecret-, which my life makes good. 

And comments on thee; for in ev’ry thing 
T hy words do find me out, and parallels bring. 

And in another make me underftand. Herbert. 

Criticks having firll taken a liking to one of thefe poets, 
proceed to comment on him, and illuftrate him. Dryd. Juv. Did. 

They have contented themfelves only to comment upon thofc 
texts, and make the bed copies they coaid after thofe ori- 
ginals. Temple. 

Indeed I hate that any man (hould be idle, while I mud 


on 


Pope. 

an au- 


Shakefp. 


tranflate and comment. 

Co'mment. n.f. [from the verb.] Annotations 
thor ; notes ; explanation ; expofition ; remarks. 

In fuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence (hould bear its comment , 

Forgive the comment that my pafiion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind. Shakef K. John. 
All that is behind will be by way of comment on that part 
of the church of England’s charity. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Adam came into the world a philofopher, which fufficieriily 
appeared by his writing the nature of things upon their names : 
he could view effences in themfelves, and read forms without 
the comment of their refpe< 5 live properties. Siuth's Sermons. 

All the volumes of philofophy; 

With all their comments, never could invent 
So politick an inftrument. Prior. 

Proper geftures, and vehement exertions of the voice; are 
a kind of comment to what he utters. Addifon's Spec}. N°. 407. 

Still with itfelf compar’d, his text perule; 

And let your comment be the Mantuan mufe. Pope. 

Commentary, n. f. [commentarius, Latin.] 

1. An expofition ; annotation ; remark. 

In religion, feripture is the bell rule; and the church’s uni- 
verfal practice, the bed commentary. Ring Charles. 

2. Memoir ; narrative in familiar manner. 

Vere, in a private commentary which he wrote of that fer- 
vice, teftified that eight hundred were (lain. Bacon. 

I hey (hew dill the ruins of Csefar’s wall, that reached 
eighteen miles in length, as he has declared it in the firft book 
of his commentaries. Adds for: on Italy . 

Lommenta'tor. n.f. [from comment ] Expofitor ; annotator, 
i have made fuch expofitions of my authors, as no commen- 
tator will forgive me. Dryden 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya was a lawyer 
who had loft his caufe. Addiforr on Italy. 

Galen s commentator tells us, that bitter fubftances engender 
choler, and burn the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

1 011 Wl11 have variety of commentators to explain the difficult 
paflages to you. q 

No commentator can more (lily pafs 
O nr z learn’d unintelligible place. Pott 

Commenter. n. f. [from comment.] One that writes com- 
ments j an explainer ; an annotator. 


Slily as any commenter goes by 
Hard words or fenfe. 


Commenti'tious. adj. [commentitius, Lat] Invented; fial- 
tious ; imaginary. ’ 


It is cafy to draw a parallclifm between that ancient and this 
™ d . L : rn nothin S’ and make good its refemblancc to that com- 


mentstsous inanity. 


COMMERCE. A/ ; ‘* 18 


Ilj -f’ A L commercrum, Latin. It was ancicntlv ar- 

commerce to be had between God and us. Hooker , b. v. f. , 7 * 
. How could communities, J ' 

Degrees in fchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

5 A Peaceful 
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Peaceful commerce from dividab'c (bores. 

But. by degree Hand in authcntick place ? Sh. Tr.il. andCrcff. 
Inftructcd (hips (hall fail to. quick commerce , 

• Bv which icmoteft regions are ally’d ; 

"Which makes one city of the univerfe, 

Where fomc may gain, and all may be fupply’d. Dryden. 
i b.de people had not any eommeice with the other known 
parts of the world Tillotfon. 

In any countr), that bath commerce with the reft of the 
world, it is almoft impoflible now to be without the ul'e of 


Locke. 
To hold intcrcourfe 


filter coin. 

To Commence, v. n. [from the noun ] 
with. 

Come, but keep thy wonted ftatc, 

With even ftep and mufing gait. 

And looks commercing with the (kies, 

Thy rapt’ foul fitting in thine eyes. Milton. 

Commercial, adj. [from commerce.] Relating to commerce 
or traffick. 

C (JAIME RE. n.f [French ] A common mother. 

As peace (hould Hill her wheaten garland wear. 

And (land a commcrc ’tween their amities. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
To COM. MIGRATE, v.n. [con and niigro, Latin. J To re- 
move in a bodv, or by confcnt, from one country to' 
another 

Commigra'tion. n.f [from commigrate ] A removal of a 
large body of people from one country to pnother. 

Both the inhabitants of that and of our world loft all 
memorv of their con/migration hence. Woodward's Hat. HJl. 
COMMIN.V I ION n. f [comminatio, Latin.] 
i . A threat ; a denunciation of punifliment, or of vengeance. 
Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to fecludc 
from us, to fence them not only by precept and comminution , . 
blit with difficulty and impoflibilitics. Decay of Piety. 

-2. The recital of God’s threatenings on dated days. 

Ciulmi'n atoRV. adj. [from comminution'} Denunciatory; 
.threatening. 

To Com mi's gle. v. a. [ commifceo , Latin.] To mix into 
oncmafs; to unite intimately ; to mix; to blend. 

Bleft are thofe, 

Whbfe blood and judgment are fo well commingled , 

That thev arc not a pipe for fortune’s finger. 

To found' what (top (he pleafe. Sbakefpeares Hamlet. 

To Commingle, v. n. To unite with another thing. 

Diffoiutions of gum tragac-mth and oil of fweet almonds do 
not commingle , the oil remaining on the top ’till they be 
ftirred. ° Bacon’s Pbyfical Rem. 

Comminu'ible. adj. [from comminute.} Frangible; reducible 
to powder ; fufceptiblc of pulvcrifation. 

The beft diamonds are comminuiblc without it ; and are fo 
far from breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto peftillation, 
and refift not any ordinary pcftlc. Browne’s Vulgar. Errours. 
To COMMINUTE. v. a. [comminuo, Latin.] To grind; to 
pulverife ; to break into fmall parts. 

Parchment, (kins, and cloth drink in liquors, though them- 
felves be intire bodies, and not comminuted , as (and and afhes. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijiory , N . boo. 
Commjnu'tion. n. f. [from comminute.} 'I he act of grinding 
into fmall parts ; pulvcrilation. . 

Cnufes of fixation are the even fpreading of the fpmts and 
tangible parts, the clofenefs of the tangible parts, and the 
jeiunenefs or extreme comminution of fpirits; of which the 
two firft may be joined with a nature liquefiable. bacon. 

The jaw in men and animals fumiflied with grinders, hath 
an oblique or tranfverfe motion, ncccfl’ary for ■comminution of 
the meat. R d> cn thc Creation. 

This fmiting of the ftecl with the flint doth only make a 
comminution . and a very rapid whirling and melting ot lome 
particles ; but that idea of flame is wholly in us. Bentley. 
Com mi’s era rl e. adj. [from comm! f rate.} Worthy of com- 
paffion ; pitiable ; fuch as mull excite fympathy or forrow. 

It is the finfullcft thine in the world to deftitutc a plantation 
once in forward nefs : for, befides the diflionour, it is the 
guiltincls of blood of many commjerable perfons. Brno: shjf. 
h This was the end of this noble and commiferable pci fon, 
Edward eldeft fon to die duke of Clarence. Bacon s Idem Vii. 
To CON 1 M t'SERATE. v. a. [con and mijereor, Lat.] 1 o pity ; 
to look on with compalfion ; to compaffionatc. . 

Then we mull thofe, who groan beneath the weight 
Of aee, difeafe, or want, comnsf crate. \ ?'f 

Wc (hould commiferate our mutual ignorance, and endea- 
vour to remove it. . . , 

Commiseration, n.f [from comm fer ate.} 1 ity ; compaf- 
fion; tendemefs, or concern for. another's pains. 

Thefe poor feduccd creatures, whom 1 can neither (peak 
nor think of hut with much commiferation and pity. Iwokct. 
Live, and hereafter fay 
A mad man’s mercy bade thee run away. 

I do defy thv commi fer attain r , 

And apprehend thee' for a felon here. Sbak. Rom. and fu.se . 
God knows with how much commijeration , and felicitous 
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caution, 1 carried on that bufinefs, that I might neither en- 
courage thc rebels, nor difeourage the Protellants. K. Charles. 
She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, ’till peace obtain'd from fault. 

Acknowledg’d and deplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Commiferation. Milton’s Paradife Loji, b.x. /. 940. 

From you their eftate may expect effectual comfort, fmcc 
there are none from whom it may not deferve commiferation. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

No where fewer beggars appear to charm up commiferation , 
yet no where is there greater charity. Graunt’s Bills of Mart. 

I prevailed with myfclf to go and fee him, partly out of 
commiferation , and partly out of curiofity. Swift. 

COMMISSARY, n. f. [ commiffirius , low Latin.] 

1. An officer made occafionally for a certain .purpole; a dele- 
gate ; a deputy. 

2. It is a title of ccclefiaftical jurifdidlion, appertaining to fuch 
as exercifes fpiritual jurifdiction (at lead fo far as his com- 
miffion permits) in places of the diocefe fo far diftant from 
thc chief citv, as the cl ancellor cannot call the fubjcdls. Cowel. 

The comn.iffaries of bifhops have authority oqjy in feme 
certain place of the diocefe, and in fomc certain caufcs of thc 
jurifdiction limited to them by thebilhop’s commiflion. Ayliffe. 

3. An officer who draws up lifts of the numbers of an army, 
and regulates thc procuration and conveyance of provilion or 
ammunition. 

But is it thus you Englifh bards compofc? 

With Runick lays thus tag infipid profe ? 

And when you Ihould your heroes deeds rehearfe. 

Give us a commiffary s lift in verfe? Prior. 

Co'mmissariship. n.f [from commiffary.} The office of a 
commiflary. 

A comutijfarijhip is not grantable for life, fo as to bind thc 
fucceeding bifhop, though it (hould he confirmed by the dean 
anil chapter. Ayliffe s Parergon. 

COMMISSION, n.f. [ cmmijjio , low Latin.] 

1. The act of entrufting any thing. 

2. A truft ; a warrant by which any truft is held, or authority 
exercifcd. 

Commiffson is the warrant, or letters patent, that all men 
exercifing jurifdidtion, either ordinary or extraordinary, have 
for their power. Cowel. 

Omiffion to do what is neccflary, 

Seals a commiffson to a blank of danger. Sh. Troil. andCreff. 
The fubjedts grief 

Comes through commiffons , which compel from each 
The fixth part of his fubltance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakcfpeare’s Henry VIII. 

He led our powers ; 

Bore the ccnmiijjftcn of my place and perfon ; 

The which immediacy may well (land up. 

Ami call itfeif your brother. Sbakefp. King Lear. 

He would have .them fully acquainted with the nature and 
extent of their office, and fo he joins ccmmiffon with inflec- 
tion: by one he conveys power, by the other knowledge. South. 

3. A warrant by which a military officer is conftituted. 

Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the conqutft of Per- 
fia, gave out his commiffons into all parts of his empire, for 
the raifing of a mighty army. Knotles’s Hi/!, of the 'Turks. 

I was made a colonel ; though I gained my commiffson by the 
horfe’s virtues, having leapt over a fix-bar gate. AddsJ. Freeh. 
He for his fon a gay commiffson buys. 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 1 ope. 

4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 

It was both a ftrange commiffson , and a (Large obedience to 
a commiffson , for men, in the midft qf their own blood, and 
being fo furioully afiailcd, to hold their hands contrary to t e 
laws of nature and ncccffity. Bacons I Jar wst 1 passs. 

Such commiffm from above 
I have receiv’d, to anfwer thy defire 
Of knowledge within bounds : beyond, al (tain 
To afk _ 0 Miltons Paradife Loft. 

At his command thc ftorms invade; 

The winds bv his commiffson blow; 

’Till with a nod he bids them ceafe. ’ 

He bore his great csrnmijf. on in his look ; 

But fweerlv temper’d awe, and foften d all ic po ' ■ • 

c. Aft of committing a crime; perpetration. Sinsoi count J- 

Jion are diftinguilhed in theology froni fins of omiffion. 

Every cotnmffon of fin introduces into 

" He" hi d u ! ges” h i m fe ! f in the habit of known fin, whether 
cosnmijfi.,, offomething which God hath 
omiffion of fomething commanded. K £ 

6. A number of people joined in a truft or office. 

, The date of that which is intruded to a number of joint 

officers; as the broad fcal was put into eommiffon 

8. [In commerce ] The order by which a factor trade 

To Commission, v. a. [from commiffson.} To empower, to 
appoint. ; The 
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vii. 1. 64 S- 
To com- 


The peace polluted thus, a cbofen band 
He firft consmiffsons to thc Latian land, 

!,, threading embaily. 

To Commi ssionate. v. a. [from cummin*} 

by his father, fo alfo the apoflks 

CostMl'ssi .Nt n. »./ [from One indoded m a 

who hath eommiihon.aUettere pa.^ 

°’S!:r.S'.hTS rpoTwG: ’! 

' M rSStS T into Engiantl, with whom cove- 

nants were concluded. / , , 

1 he archbilhop was nude one of the jhe 

tre Su U ppofe itinerary commiff, oners to inlpea, tluoughout the 
kingdom, into the conduct of men in office, with refpcct to 
morals and religion as well as abilities. lL: J • 

Like are their merits, like rewards they marc. 

That fhines a conful, this dmmijfmer. Popes Duncsad. 
Commi'ssurei k A [commiffura^ Latin.] Joint; a place where 

one part is joined to another. .... • „„ 

All thefe* inducements cannot countervail the inconvenience 
of disjointing the commijfaes with lo many ftrokes ol t ie 
” 0 IV p tton’s Architecture. 

This animal is covered with a ftrong (lull, jointed like ar- 
mour bv four tranfverfe eotnmijfwes in the middle ot the bod), 
connected bv tough membranes. Ray on the Creation. 

To COMMI'T. v. a. [com/nittc, Latin] 

truft; to put into thc hands of 


CoMMI TTER 
commits. 

Such an one 
men’s fins, hut a 


to 


give 


in 


COM 

„.f [from commit.] ‘Perpetrator; 




he thtt 


maker a man m* only a partaker of other 

the whole guilt to himfuf, >e 

Soutb. 


men’s fins, hut a dcriver of the whole guilt to mm 
“ , leave the a, full ol go, I. « before 

«jr. if'"” 1 """"' J 


Com 

mittedv 

Befides 


coin- 


of 


the miftakes committiblc in the folary compute 
GTthc dfee “ = of chronology dilturhr hi, eompo.es. 
y ’ Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. iv. • 12. 

Lat.J To mingle; to blend; 
mafs. 

with 


To Commi'x. v. a. [1 commifteo , 


to mix ; to unite with things in one 

A dram of gold, diflolvcd in aqua regia, 

- ’ • W, gave a great colour. 


copper in aqua torus commixed, ga 


1. To intrulf; 

another. SSI . I 

It is not for your health thus to emmst 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. . Sbakefp. 
They who. arc defirous to commit to memory, might have 
cafe. _ ' 2 M ac. ii. 25. 

2 . To put in any place to be kept fafe. 

Is my mufe controul’d 
By fervile awe ? Born free, and not be bold ! 

At leaft I’ll dig a hole within thc ground. 

And to the trufty earth commit thc found. Dr yd. Pcrf Sat. 

3. To fend to prifon ; toimprifon. 

Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for 
ftriking him about Bardolph. Shakefpeetre s Henry IV. p. ii. 

They two were committed , at leaft rellrained of their 
liberty. • Clar endon. 

So though my ankle die has quitted, 

Mv heart continues (till committed ; 

And, like a bail’d and main priz’d lover. 

Although at large, I am hound over. Hudtbras, p ii. 

4. To perpetrate ; to do a fault ; to be guilty of a crime. 

Keep thy word juftly ; fwearnot; commit not with man’s 
fvvorn fpoufe. ' Shakcfpeare’s King Lear. 

Letters out of Ulftcr gave him notice of the inhumane mur- 
ders committed there upon a multitude of the Protellants Claren. 

A creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brifk 
gamefome lafs. L'Ejlrange. 

’Tis policy 

For fon and father to take different fides ; 

Then lands and tenements commit no treafon. Dryden. 
Commi tment n.J. [from commit.] Ac! of fending to pri- 
fon ; imprifonment. 

It did not appear by any new examinations or commitments , 

. that any other perfon of quality was difeovered or appcachcd. 

Bacon’s Henry VII. 

They were glad, to compound for his bare commitment to the 
'l ower, whence he was within few days enlarged. Clarendon. 

I have been confidering, ever fmcc my commitment, what it 
might be proper to deliver upon this occalion. Swift. 

2. An order for fending to prifon. 

Commi'ttee. n f [from commit .] 

I hofe to whom thc confideration or ordering of any mat- 
ter is referred, either by fome court to whom it belongs, or 
by confcnt of parties. As in parliament, after a bill is read, 
it is either agreed to and palled, or not agreed to ; or neither 
of thefe, but referred to the confideration of fome appointed 
by thc houfe, to examine it farther, who thereupon are called 
a committee. Cowel. 

Manchefter had orders to march thither, having a committee 
of the parliament with him, as there was another committee of 
theScottiih parliament always in that army ; there being all’o 
now a committee of both kingdoms refiding at London, for thc 
carrying on thc war Clarendon. 

All corners were filled with covenanters, confufion, com- 
mittee men, and foldiers, ferving each other to their ends of 
revenge, or power, or profit ; and thefe committee men and 
foldiers were polled with this covenant. Walton, 


a dram of 
Bacon. 

.I-- rTLTnirt w2 

i„,he clouJvi 0,, on U* 

manifcft by this experiment, that the tmmh'J imprel- 
fiom of ill the colour, do (tir up and beget a feiilation 
whiter that i„ .hit whitened » compoundrfrfrf^ 

CoSStios. n.f. [from temur.] Mixture; interpolation 

of different ingredients. . . 

Were thy conmixion Greek and Trojan, lo 
That thou collid’d: fay, this hand is Grecian all. 

And this is Trojan. Shakefpeare’s Troths and Creffula. 

Comm ext ion. n.f [from commix.} Mixture; incorporation; 
union of various fubftances in one mafs. 

Some fpecies there be of middle and participating natures, 
that is, of birds and beads, as batts, and lome few others, 
fo confirmed and fet together, that we cannot define the bc- 
ginning or end of either; there being a comnsslctson ot both in 
the whole, rather than adapation or cement of the one unto 
the other. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ill. 

Commi'xture. n.f [from commix.] .... 

j. The aa of mingling; the ftate of being mingled} incorpo- 
ration ; union in one mafs. 

In the commixture of anv thing that is more oily or fweet, 
fuch bodies are leaft apt to putrefy, the air working little upon 
t h cm . Bac.ns Natural Hijiory, N u . 350. 

2. The maPs formed by mingling different things; compofition ; 
compound. 

Fair ladies, malk’d, arc rofes in thc bud ; 

Or angels veil’d in clouds : are rofes blown, 

Difmaik’d, their damafk fweet commixture (hewn. Sbakefp. 

My love and fear giew’d many friends to thee ; 

And now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt. 

Impairing Henry, ftrcngth’ning mifproud York. Sbakefp. 
There is Scarcely any rifmg but by a commixture of good and 
evil arts. Bacon, EJfay 15. 

All thc circumftanccs and rcfpedl of religion and ftate inter- 
mixed together in their commixture, will better become a royal 
hiftory, or a council-table, than a fingle life. JVotton. 

Commo'de. n.f. [French.] The hcad-drefs of women. 

Let them reflect how they would be affected, (hould they 
meet with a man on horfcback, in his breeches and jack-boots, 
dreilcd up in a commode and a nightrail. Speclat. N“. 435 * 
She has contrived to (hew her principles by the fetting of 
her commode ; fo that it will be impoflible for any woman that 
is difaffeCted to be in the fafhion. Addiftn s Freeholder t N\ 8. 
She, like fome penfive (tatefman, walks demure. 

And fmiles, and hugs, to make deftruiSlion fore ; 

Or under high commodes , with looks ere£t, 

Barefac’d devours, in gauJy colours deck’d. Granville. 
COMMO'DIOUS. adj. [commodus, Latin.] 

1. Convenient; fuitablc; accommodate to any purpofc; fit; 
proper; free from hindrance or uneaiinefs. 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live in ; for being fo 
near the moon, it had been too near the fun. Raleigh's Hijl. 
To that rccefs, commodious for lurprize, 

When purple light (hall next futfufe the Ikies, 

With me repair. Popes Odyff. b. iv. /. 550. 

2. Ufeful ; fo i ted to wants or neceffitics. 

If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies commodious, 
they do greatly deceive chemfclvcs. Hooker, b. iv. fed!. 4. 

Bacchus was grown a proper young man, had found out 
thc making of wine, and many things elfc commodious for 
mankind. Raleigh's Hijiory of the World, b. i. c. 6. f 5. 
The gods have done their part, 

By fending this commodious plague. Dryden’ s Oedipus. 

Maro’s mufe. 

Thrice (acred mufe, commodious precepts gives, 

Inftru&ive to the fwains. 

Commo'diously. adv. [from commodious.] 

1. Conveniently. 

At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 

In a deep cave feated commodioufly. 

There dwelt a good fubftantial country moufe. 

2. Without diltrefs. 

We need not fear 

To pafs commodioufly this life, fuftain’d 


Phillips. 


Cowley. 
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By him with many comforts, ’till we end 
In duft ; onr final reft, and native home. Milt. Par. loft. 
3* Suitably to a certain purpofe 

Wifdorti may have framed one and the fame thing to ferve 
comwodii-ujly for divers ends. Hooker, b v. fefl. 42. 

Galen, upon the confideration of the body, challenges any 
one to find how the lead fibre might be more tomtnodionjly 
placed lor ufe or comclineft. South’s Sermons. 

Commo diousn e ss. ti. f. [from commodious.'] Convenience; 

advantage. 

»- . c 

I he place requireth many circumftances ; as the fituation 
near the lea, for the commodioufnefs of an intercourfe with 
England. jW». 

Of cities, the greatnefs and riches increafe according to the 
commodioufnefs of their fituation in fertile countries, or upon 
rivers and havens. Temple. 

Commodity. n.f. [ commoditas , Latin J 

1. Intereft; advantage; profit. 

I hey knew, that howfoever men may feck their own com- 
modity, yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was 
not to be differed. ' Hooker, b. v. Jut. 10. 

Commodity , the biafs of the world. 

The world, which of itfclf is poifed well, 

’Till this advantage, this vile drawing biafs, 

Thisfwayof motion, this commodity , 

Makes it take head from all indifferency. 

From all direction, purpofe, courfe, intent. Shake f. K.John. 
After much debatement of the commodities or difeommodi- 
tics like to enfue, they concluded. Hayward. 

2. Convenience of time or place. 

I here came into her head certain verfes, which, if fliehad 
had prefent commodity, fhe would have adjoined as a retraction 
to the other. Sidney, b. ii. 

She demanded leave, not to lofc this long fought for com- 
modity of time, to cafe her heart. Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn cither by the 
commodity of a foot-path, or the delicacy or the frefhnefs of the 
fields. Ben. Johnfon’s Difcov. 

3. Wares; merchandife ; goods for traffick. 

All my fortunes are at fea ; 

Nor have I money, nor commodity 

To raife a prefent fum. Shakcfp. Merchant of Venice. 

It had been difficult to make fuch a mole where they had 
not fo natural a commodity as the earth of Puzzuola, which 
immediately hardens in the water. Addijon s Remarks on Italy. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, the common 
meafurc. Locke.’ 

Of money in the commerce and traffick of mankind, the 
principal ufe is that of faving the commutation of more bulky 
commodities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Commo'dore. n.f [ probably corrupted from the Spanilh 
comendador.] The captain who commands a fquadron of fhips. 

COMMON, n.f [communis, Latin.] 

1. Belonging equally to more than one. 

Though life and fenfe be common to man and brutes, and 
their operations in many things alike; yet by this form he 
lives the fife of a man, and not of a brute, and hath the fenfe 
of a man, and not of a brute. Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

He who hath received damage, has, befides the right of 
punifhment common to him with other men, a particular right 
to feck reparation. Locke. 

2. Having no pofleflor or owner. 

Where no kindred are to be found, we fee the pofleffion of 
a private man revert to the community, and fo become again 
perfcdUy common, no body having a right to inherit them ; nor 
can any one have a property in them, otherwife than in other 
things common by nature. Locke. 

3. Vulgar; mean; not diftinguifhed by any excellence; often 
feen ; eafy to be had ; of little value ; not rare ; not fcarce. 

Or as the man whom princes do advance. 

Upon their gracious mcrcy-feat to fit. 

Doth common things, of courfe and circumftance. 

To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 

4. Publick ; general ; ferving the ufe of all. 

He was advifed by a parliament-man not to be ftridt in 
reading all the common prayer, but make fome variation. IValt. 

I need not mention the old common fliore of Rome, which 
ran from all parts of the town, with the current and violence 
of an ordinary river. Addijon on Ita'y. 

5. Of no rank ; mean ; without birth or defeent. 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 

And as the air blows it to me again. 

Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shak. Henry VI. 

Flying bullets now. 

To execute his rage, appear too flow ; 

They mifs, or fwcep but common fouls away, _ 

For fuch a lofs Opdam his fife muft pay. IVaUcr, 

6. I’requent ; ufual ; ordinary. 

There is an evil whicli I have feen common among men. 

Eccles. vi. 1. 

The Papifts were the moft common place, and the butt 
aeainft whom all the arrows were directed. Clarendon. 
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Neither is it fi range that that, fl.r.uij be myfltnK in ii,;. 

7 ProftitutT ^ ^ thC C °" W ‘ ineJi °P erat ‘ ons in nature. Swift. 

I is a ftrange thing, the impudence of fome women 1 w-s 
the word of a dame, who herfelf was common. L'E Uranic 

c I WaS § oin = to marr y a common woman, but con- 

lulled Philander upon the occafion. Spectator, N°. .,7.- 

8. [In grammar.] buch verbs as fignify both a&ion and paflion 
are called con man-, as aj pernor, I dejpije, or am defpiftd ; and 
alio luch nouns as are both mafeuline and feminine, as parens 

Co m MON j [from the adjective.] An open ground equal- 
ly uled by many perlons. ^ 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Like to the empty afs, to lhake his ears, 

And graze in commons. Shakefpeares Julius Cafar. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing' the great caufe of its 
endearment ? Does any one rcfpecf a common as much as he 



Co 


does his garden ? 


South. 


'mmon. ad v. [from the adjetfive.] Commonly; ordinarily* 

^ am more than common tall. Sbakejp. As you like it. 
In Co mmon. 

1. Equally to be participated by a certain number. 

By making an explicite confent of every commoner ncccf- 
fary to any one’s appropriating to himfelf any part of what is 
given in comma y children or fervants could not cut the meat 
which their father or mailer had provided for them in common, 
without affigning to every one his peculiar part. Lockc. 

2. Equally with another; indiferiminately. 

In a work of this nature it is impoflible to avoid puerilities, 
it having that in common with dictionaries, and books of anti- 
quities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

T 0 Co'mmon. v. n. [from the noun.] To have a joint right 
with others in fome common ground. 

Common Law contains thole cuftoms and ufages which have, 
by long prefeription, obtained in this nation the force of laws. 
It is diftinguifhed from the ftatute law, which owes its autho- 
rity to a&s of parliament. 

Common Pleas. The king’s court now held in Weftminfter- 
hall; but anciently moveable. Gwin obferves, that ’till Henry 
III. granted the magna charta there were but two courts, the 
exchequer, and the king’s bench, fo called bccaufc it followed 
the king ; but upon the grant of that charter, the court of 
common pleas was creCled, and fettled at Weftminfter. All 
civil caufes, both real and perfonal, are, or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the ftrict laws of the realm; 
and Fortefcue reprefents it as the only court for real caufes. 
The chief judge is called the lord chief juftice of the common 
pleas, and he is affifted by three or four aflociates, created by 
letters patent from the king. Cowel. 

Co'mmonable. adj. [ from common. ] V/hat is held in 
common. 

Much good land might be gained from forefts and chafes, 
and from other commonable places, fo as there be care taken 
that the poor commoners have no injury. Bacon s Ad. to Killers. 

Co'mmonage. n.f [from common.] The right of feeding on 
a common ; the joint right of ufing any thing in common 
with others. 

Co'mmonalty. n.f. [communauti, French.] 

1. The common people ; the people of the lower rank. 

Bid him ftrive 

To gain the love o’ th’ commonalty, the duke 

Shall govern England. Shakef Henry VIII. 

There is in every ftate, as we know, two portions of fub- 
jects ; the nobles and the commonalty. Bacon, EJfay 1 6. 

The emmet joined in her popular tribes 

Of commonalty. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. I. 489. 

All gentlemen are almoft obliged to it ; and I know no rca- 
fon we Ihould give that advantage to the commonalty of Eng- 
land, to be foremoft in’ brave a&ions. Dryd. Prcf to An. Mir. 

2. The bulk of mankind. 

I myfelf too will ufe the fecret acknowledgment of the 
commonalty bearing record of the God of Gods. Hooker, b. 111. 

Co'mmoner. n.f. [from common.] 

j . One of the common people ; a man of low rank ; of mean 
condition. 

Doubt not 

The commoners , for whom we ftand, but they. 

Upon their ancient malice, will forget. Shakcjp Coriolaitus. 

His great men durft not pay their court to him, ’till he had 
fatiated his thirft of blood by the death of feme of his loyal 
commoners. Addifon's Freeholder, N°- i°* 

2. A man not noble. 

'I his commoner has worth and parts. 

Is prais’d for arms, or lov’d for arts : 

His head achs for a coronet ; . 

And who is blefs’d, that is not great ? Prior. 

3. A member of the houfe of commons. 

4. One who has a joint right in common ground. 

Much land might be gained from commonable places, fo as 
there be care taken that the poor commoners have no injury* 

Bacon s Advice to Vipers. 
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5 . A ftudent of the fccond rtnk at the univerfity of Oxford ; one 
that cats at the common table. 

6. A proftitutc. . 

Behold this ring, 

Whofe high rcfpecf, and rich validity. 

Did lack a parallel : yet, for all that. 

He gave it to a commoner o th c.unp. 

Common TiioN. n.f. [commonitio, Latin.] 

inrtf u6lion. . . 

CV.MMONLY. adv. [from common.] Frequently; ufually ; or- 
dinarily. 

This hand of your s requires 
Much c affiliation, excrcife devout ; 

For here’s a ftrong and fweating devil here. 

That commonly rebels. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

A "reat difeafe may change the frame of a body, though, 
if it lives to recover ftrength, it commonly returns to its natural 
conftitution. 

Co'mmonness. n f. [from common . ] 

1 . Equal participation among many. 

Nor can the commonnejs of the guilt obviate the cenfure, 
there being nothing more frequent than for men to accufe their 
own faults in other perlons. Government of the Tongue, f t. 

2. Frequent occurrence ; frequency. 

Blot out that maxim, res nolimt diu male admniftrari-; the 
avmvmnefs makes me not know who is the author ; but fure 
he muft be fome modern. Swift. 

To Commonpla'ce. v. a. To reduce to general heads. 

I do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting and common- 
placing an univerfal hiftory from die whole body of hiftorians. 

Felton on the ClnJJicks. 

Commonplace-book. n.f. A book in which things to be 
remembered arc ranged under general heads. 

I turned to my commonplace book, and found his cafe under 
the word coquette. Tatter, N°. 107. 

Co'mmgns. n.f. 

1. The vulgar; the lower people ; thofe who inherit no honours. 

Litde office 

Tlie hateful commons will perform for us ; 

Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. Shakcfp. Richard II. 

Hath he not pafs’d the nobles and the commons ? Sbakejp. 

Thefc three to kings and chiefs their feenes dilplay. 

The reft before the ignoble commons play. Dryden's Fables. 

The gods of greater nations dwell around. 

And, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 

The commons where they can : the nobler fort. 

With winding doors wide open, front the court. Dryden. 

2. The lower houfc of parliament, by which the people are rc- 
prefented, and of whicli the members are chofcn by the 
people. 

My good lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg’d by the commons ? Doth his majefty 
Incline to it, or no ? Shakefpeare's Henry VI. 

In the houfe of commons many gentlemen, unfatisfied of his 
guilt, durft not condemn him. King Charles. 

3. Food; fare; diet: fo called from colleges, where it is eaten 
in common. 

He painted himfelf of a dove-colour, and took his commons 
with the pigeons. L'Eflrange. 

Mean while fhe quench’d her fury at the flood, 

And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood : 

Their commons, though but coarfc, were nothing fcant ; 

Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dryden. 

The doctor now obeys the l’ummons, 

Likes both his company and commons ; 

Difplays his talent ; fits 'till ten ; 

Next dav invited, comes again. Swift 

Commonweal. 7 , rf , , J 

Commonwealth. S n ’J' L from common and iveal, or wealth. J 

1. A polity ; an eftablilhed form of civil life. 

f wo foundations bear up publick focieties ; the one incli- 
nation, whereby all men defire fociable life; the other an or- 
der agreed upon, touching the manner of their union in living 
together : the latter is that which we call the law of a commcn- 

Hooker. 


•weal. 


It was impoflible to make a commonweal in Ireland, without 
fi-ttling of all die eftates and pofl’effions throughout the king- 

Davies on Ireland. 

A continual parliament would but keep ihe commonweal in 
tune, by preferving laws in their vigour. King Charles. 

1 here is no body in the commonwealth of learning who does 
not profefs himfelf a lover of truth. Locke 

2 ’ I he publick; the general body of the people. 

Such a prince, 

So kind a father of the commonweal. Shakefp. Henry IV 

I heir fons are well tutored by you : you are a good mem- 
ber of the commonwealth. Shakefpeares Loz e's Labour Loft. 

3. A government in which the fupreme power is lodged in the 
people ; a republick, B m lne 

Did lie, or do yet any of them, imagine 
Vgl 1 “° dS wouW flcc P 10 fuch a Stygian practice. 


that is com- 
rgon. 
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Again!! that commonwealth which they have founded. JohnJbt. 
Commonwealths were nothing more, in their original, buc 
free cities; though fometimes, by force of orders and difci- 
pline, they have extended themfelves into mighty domi- 

.ion;. fw*- 

Co'mmorance. 7 n.f. [from commorant.] Dwelling; habita- 

Co'mmorancy. i tion ; abode; refidence. r 

The very quality, carriage, and place of commorance 
witneffes, 

An archbifhop, out 01 ml uiui-tiv, BBWHW .--j— . -J — 
archbifhop of the province where he has his abode and com- 
morancy. Ay life's Parergon. 

COMMORANT. adj. [commorans, Latin.] Kefidcnt; dwell- 
ing; inhabiting. 

Tiie abbot may demand and recover his monk, that is 
morant and refiding in another monaftcry. Alyffe's P are 

Commo'tion. n.f [ commotio , Latin.] 

1. Tumult; difturbance; combuftion; fedition ; publick difor- 
der; infurredtion. 

By flatt’ry he hath won the common hearts ; 

And when he’ll pleafe to make commotion, 

’Tis to be fear’d they all will follow him. Shakef Henry VI. 
When ye fiiall hear of wars and commotions, be not terrified. 

Luke xxi. 9. 

The Iliad confifts of battles and a continual commotion ; 
the Odyffey in patience and wifdom. Broom's Notes on the Odyff. 

2. Perturbation; diforder of mind ; heat; violence; agitation. 

Some ftrange commotion 

Is in his brain ; he bites his lips, and ftarts. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
He could not debate any thing without fome commotion, 
when die argument was not of moment. Clarendon. 

3. Difturbance; reftlcfnefs. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake happened, that 
he woulJ allay the commotions of the water, and put an end 
to the earthquake. TVcodwarcT s Natural Hijlory, p. iii. 

Commo'i ioner. n.f. [from commotion.] One that caufes com- 
motions ; a difturber of the peace. A word not in ufe. 

The people more regarding commotioners than commiffioners, 
flocked together, as clouds clufter againft a ftorm. Hayward. 

To Commo've. v. a. [commovco, Latin.] Todifturb; to agi- 
tate ; to put into a violent motion ; to unfetde. 

Strait the finds, 

Commov’d around, in gathering eddies play. Tkomf. Summer. 

To CO'iYl MUNE. v. n. [communico, Lat.j To converfe; lo 
ta together; to impart fentiments mutually. 

So long as Guyon with her communed , 

Unto the ground fhe caff her modeft eye ; 

And ever and anon, widi rofy red, 

T lie baffitul blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy .Qtteen. 

I will commune with you of fuch things. 

That want no ears but your’s. Shak. Meafurc for Mcafure. 
They would forbear open hoftility, and refort unto him 
peaceably, that they might commune together as friends. 11a yw. 

Then commune , how that day they bell may ply 
Their growing work. Milton’s Par ad fALoJl, b. ix. /. 20 r. 
Ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe that, for the moft 
pair, men reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe 
which they commune about with others. ’ Lockc. 

Communicabi'lit y. n. f. [from communicable . ] The quality 

^ ot being communicated ; capability to be imparted. 

Communicable, adj. [ from communicate. ] 

1. That which may become the common poffeffion of more 
than one ; with to. 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it behooveth that 
the word of God be fo likewife. Hooker , b. v.jeSt. 20. 

2. I hat which may be imparted, or recounted ; with to. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reve.-.l’d, which th’ invifible king. 

Only omnifeient, hath fupprefs’d in night, “ 

C I° none communicable in earth or heav’n. AJilton’s Par Loft 
The happy place J 

Rather inflames thy torment, reprefenting 
Loft Mi ft, to thee no more commum cable. Milton's Par. Rep. 

Communicant. n.J [from communicate.] One who is pre- 
lent, as a worlhipper, at the celebration of the Lord's Supper • 

one who participates of the blelled facramcnt. * 

Communicants have ever ufed it ; and we, by the form of the 
very utterance, do fliew we ufe it as communicants. Hooker 
A con (t ant frequenter of worfhip, and a never-failin- 
monthly communicant. Atterhnr \ »• 0 

To COj/uu-NICATE. „. ,. 

t. Io impart to others what is in our own power; to make 
others partakers ; to confer a joint pofleffion ; to beftow 

IhrSS “ST b ' ** a«. bm pccu- 

bworfWpH, there h 0^,3, 
mgs ane I holy influences. Taylor's IVorthy Communicant. 

V\ Inch of the Grecian chiefs conforts with thee? 

.but Diomede defires mv company 

And ftill communicates his prnife with me. Dryden's Fables 

2. 1 o reveal ; to impart knowledge. ° 
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I learned diligently, and do communicate wifdom liberally : I 
do not hide hef riches. IViJd. vii. 13. 

Charles the hardy would communicate his fecrets with none ; 
and leaft of all, thofe fecrets which troubled him moft. Bacon. 
He communicated thofe thoughts only with the lord Digby, 
the lord Colepeper, and the chancellor of the exchequer. 

Clarendon , b. viii. 

3. It had anciently the prepofition with before the perfon, to 
whom communication either of benefits or knowledge was made. 

A journey of much adventure, which, to {hew the ftrength 
of his privacy, had been before not communicated with any 
other. IP otton. 

4. Now it has only to. 

Let him, that is taught in the word, communicate unto him 
that tcacheth. Gal.v i. 6. 

His majefty frankly promifed, that he could not, in any 
decree, communicate to any perfon the matter, before he had 
taken and communicated to them his own refolutions. Clarendon. 

Thofe who fpeak in publick, are better heard when they 
difeourfe by a lively genius and ready memory, than when 
they read all they would communicate to their hearers. PPatts. 
To CommuNicate. v. n. 

1. To partake of the blefl’ed facramcnt. 

The primitive Chriftians communicated every day. 

2. To have fomething in common with another; as, 
e mmunicate , there is a paffage between them common to both, 
by which cither mav be entered from the other. 

The whole body is nothing but a fyftem of fuch canals, 
which all communicate with one another, mediately or imme- 
diately. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Com munica'tion. n.f. [from communicate.] 

1. The a£l of imparting benefits or knowledge. 

Both together ferve completely for the reception and com- 
munication of learned knowledge. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

2 Common boundary or inlet ; paffage or means, by which 
from one place there is a way without interruption to another. 

The map {hews the natural communication providence has 
formed between the rivers and lakes ot a country at fo great a 

difiance from the fea. , °" Ilol f 

The Euxinc fca is conveniently fituated for trade, by the 
communication it has both with Afia and Europe. Arbuthnot. 

3. Interchange of knowledge ; good intelligence between feveral 

perfons. _ , . . 

Secrets may be carried fo far, as to flop the communication 
neccflary among all who have the management of affairs. Swift. 

4. Conference ; converfation. - 

Abner had communication with the elders of Ifrael, ‘Ty- 
ing, ye fought for David in times paft to be king over you: 
now then do it. . * torn, uu ip 

The chief end of language, in communication , being to be 
ur.clcrlfood, words ferve not for that end, when any wor oes 
not excite in the hearers the fame idea which it {lands for in 

the mind of the fpeaker. , T r a 

Communicative, adj. [from communicate.] ncin [ . 0 

make advantages common ; liberal of benefits or now c c e , 

not clofe ; not felfilh. . 

We conceive them more than fomc envious and mercenary 
gardeners will thank us for; but they deferve not the name of 
that communicative and noble profeffion. hveyn ■> actual. 

We think we have fufficiently paid for our want of pru- 
dence, and determine for the future to he lels communicative. 

’ Swift and Pope's Preface. 

Communicativeness, n.f. [from — 

litv of being communicative, of bellowing or impartm 0 be 

nefirs or knowledge. . . c e.., 

He is not only the moft communicative of all beings, but 

he will alfo communicate himfelf in fuch meafure as entire y 
to fatisfy ; otherwife feme degrees of commumcativencfs would 

be wanting. . 

CommuNion. n.J'. [commiinto, Latin. [ ... rion 

1. Inrcrcourfe; fcllowfhip ; common pofieffion ; participat 
of fomething in common ; interchange of tranfacfion . 

Conftder, finally, the angels, as having with us that com- 
munion which the apoftle to the 'Hebrews no cth and* 

by ourfclvcs. Mcient to farnib Mrfd.c. 

with competent {lores for fuch a life as our natute doth deli re, 
witn competent to {-..-l comnmmon and fcl- 

therefore we are naturally induced to fede^ ^ ^ 

Thou, fo pleas’d, 

Cm’ft *» <i>y ««•* » »!g . h '« mSrvrifi l,ji. 

Of union, or communion, deify d. ' m .'j c 

Wc maintain communion with God Fj( j des 

in the fame degree partakers of the Divine Nat • 

2 . The common or publick celebration of the > 

the participation of the blefied facramcnt. . , . • 

A rTy *. .*• tadta, of the — 

all churches ftiould be altered. 
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Tertullian reporteth, Oiat the picture of Chrift was engraven 
upon the communion cup. Peacham or. Drawing 

3. A common or publick a&. 

Men began publickly to call on the name of the Lord ; 
that is, they ferved and prailed God by communion , and in 
publick manner. Raleigh's Hijiory of the IVorld. 

4. Union in the common worfbip of any church. 

Bare communion with a good church, can never alone make 
a good man ; for, if it could, we ftiould have no bad ones. 

South's Sermons. 

Ingenuous men have lived and died in the communion of 
that church. SiillingJUet. 

CoMmu'nity. n.f. [1 communites , Latin.] 

1 The commonwealth ; the body politick. 

How could communities , 

Degrees in fchools, and brotherhood in cities. 

But by degree, ftand in authentick place? Sh. Trait. andCrtff. 
Not in a fingle perfon only, but in a community or multi- 
tude of men. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

This parable may l-c. aptly enough expounded of the laws 
that l’ecure a civil community. L’Eflrangc. 

It is not defigned for her own ufe, but for the whole com- 
munity. Addifon s Guardian, N°. 157. 

The love of our country is imprefied on our mind, for the 
prefervation of the community. Addifon' s Freeholder , N°, 5. 

He lives not for himfelf alone, but hath a regard in all his 
actions to the great community. Atterbury. 

2. Common pofieffion ; the ftate contrary to property or appro- 
priation. 

This text is far from proving Adam foie proprietor, it is 
a confirmation of the original community of all things. Locke. 

3. Frequency; commonnefs. 

He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; feen, but with fuch eyes. 

As, fick ar.d blunted with community , 

Afford no extraordinary gaze. Shakefpeare. 

Commutabi'lity. n.f. [from commutable.] The quality of 
being capable of exchange. 

Commu'table. adj. [from commute .] That may be ex- 

changed for fomething elfe ; that may be bought off, or ran- 
fomed. 

Commutation, n.f. [from commute.] 

1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hate nothing that was innocent : 
in a word, fo great is the commutation , that the foul then listed 
only that which now only it loves, i. e. fin. South's Sermons. 

2. Exchange ; the a£l of giving one thing for another. 

The whole univerfe is fupported by giving and returning, 
by commerce and commutation. South’s Sermons ; 

According to the prefent temper of mankind, it is abfolute- 
ly neccflary that there be fome method and means of com mu- 
tation, as that of money. F- a ) on ^ le Creation. 

The ufe of money in the commerce and traffick of man- 
kind, is that of faving die commutation of more bulky com- 
modities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. Ranfom ; the aa of exchanging a corporal for a pecuniary 

punifhment. ... 

The law of God had allowed an evafion, that is, by way 
of commutation or redemption. Bnvm's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
Commu'tative. adj. [from commute.] Relative to exchange, 
as commutative juflice, that honefty which is exercifed in traf- 
fick, and which is contrary to fraud in bargains. 

To COMMUTE, v. a. [commute, Latin.] 

To exchange ; to put one diing in the place of another ; to 

give er receive one thing for another. j 

" This will commute our talks, exchange thefe pleafant and 
gainful ones, which God affigns, for thofe uneafy and friut- 

lefs ones we impofe on ourfelves. Decay of 

2 To buy off, or ranfom one obligation by another. 

Some „lmun tearing for whoring r a s ,f of 

the one were a difpenfation for the other. ^ 

To Commu'te. v.n. Toattone; to bargain for exemption. 
Thofe inftitutions which God defigned for means t to urth 
men in holinefi, -hey look upon «, a prmlege^ofav^ 
of it, and to commute for it. . • „] . 

Commu'tual. adj. [con and mutual ] Mutual; reap 

uftd only hcartSi and hymen did our hands, ^ 

Unite commutual in moft facred bands. 

There, widi commutual zeal, we bodi had Hr 
In ads of dear benevolence and love ; 

Brothers in peace, not rivals ,n command. 

CO'MPACT. 11. f. [pOt urn. Latin.] A contrafi , 

an agreemen, , { mi.oal anj fclej appoinmrem be.woenwo 

or more, to do or to forbear fomething. 

I hope the king made peace with a., ot us ; ^ 

And the con, pail is firm and true in me. \ (om pgff t 

In the beginnings of fpecch there was an impl . ^ or 
founded upon common content, that fuel, word^soia , 
geftures, Ihould be figns whereby they womd 

thoughts. To 
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Tn CoMPA'ct. V. “■ [.*.* ping 0 icmpaOvm, Latin.} 

Jo join togetlier with firmnefs ; to unite clofely ; to 

^ atC fftform her full of my particular fears ; 

And thereto add fuch reafons of your own, 

ZZnZtm* more. ShahJp^Cs Klr S U„r. 

Nor are the nerves of his com? a fled flrengtn 
Stretch’d, and diffolv’d into unfinew’d length. Denham. 

By what degrees this earth’s compared fphere 
Was harden’d, woods, and rocks, and towns to bear. Rofcom. 
This difeafe is more dangerous as the folids arc more ilridt 

»*<*** “ d m»" *> ^ZLTdII. 

viinced in age. a 

Now the bright fun cotnpaP.s the precious ftonc, 

Imparting radiant luftre, like his own. Blackmon s Creation. 

2. To make out of fomething. 

If he, compart of jars, grow mufical, ' 

We {hall have {hortly dilcord in the fpheres. Shakefpeare. 

3. To league with. 

Thou pernicious woman, 

Compart with her that’s gone, think’ft thou thy oaths, 
Though they would fwear down each particular fa£l. 

Were teftimonies. Sbakefp. Meafure for iVlenfurc. 

4. 'Fo join together; to bring into a fyftem. 

YVe fee the world fo comparted, that each thing preferveth 
other things, and alfo itfelf. Hooker, b. i. f. 9. 

Compa'ct. adj. [compart us, Latin.] 

1 . Firm ; foiid ; clofe ; denfe ; of firm texture. 

Is not the denlity greater in free and open fpaccs, void of 

. air and other grofler bodies, than within the pores ot water, 
glafs, cryftal, gems, and other compart bodies. Newton's Opt. 

Without attraction the diflevered particles of the chaos 
could never convene into fuch great compart mafles as the 
planets. Bentley. 

2. Brief ; as a compart difeourfe. 

Compa'ct eg. ness. n.f. [from comparted.'] Firmnefs; denfity; 
Sticking or compartednefs, being natural to denfity, requires 
fome excels of gravity in proportion to the denfity, or lome 
other outward violence, to break it. Digby on Bodies. 

Thofe atoms are fuppofed infrangible, extremely compacted 
and hard ; which compartednefs and hardnefs is a demonftra- 
tion, that nothing could be produced by them. Cheyne. 

Com pa'ctt.y. adv. [from compart .] 

1. Clofely; denfely 

2. With neat joining; with good compa£hire. 

Compactness, n.f. [from compart .] Firmnefs; clofenefs; 

denfity. 

The reft, by reafon of the eompartnefs of terreftrial 
matter, cannot make its way to wells. PVoodw. Nat. Hijiory. 

CompaCturk. n. f [from compart.] Structure ; manner in 
which any thing isjoined together ; compagination. 

Ami over it a fair portcullis hong. 

Which to the gate directly did incline. 

With comely compafs and comparture ftrong, 

Neither unfecmly ftiort, nor yet exceeding long. Fat. Qitecn. 

COMP AGES. n.f. [Latin.] A fyftem of many parts united. 
Tiie organs in animal bodies are only a regular compagcs of 
pipes and veffels, for the fluids to pafs through. Ray. 

Compagin a'tion. n.f [compago, Latin.] Union ; ftruc- 
ture ; junction ; connexion ; contexture. 

1 lie intire or broken compagination of the magnctical 
fabrick under it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

Co'm pa n a b L E n e ss. 7 i. f. [from company.] The quality of 
being a good companion; fociabienefs ; a word not now in 
ufe. 

His eyes full of merry fimplicity, his words of hearty com- 
pana'olenefs. - Sidney, b. ii. 

CompaNion. n.f. [ compagnon , French.] See COMPANY. 

i . One with whom a man frequently converfes, or with whom 
he {hares his hours, of relaxation. It differs from friend, as 
acquaintance from confidence. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions make ? Shakef. Macbeth. 
Some friend is a com! anion at the table, and will not con- 
tinue in the day of thy affiidlion. Ecclus. vi. 10. 

With anxious doubts, with raging paflions torn, 

No fweet companion near, with whom to mourn. Prior. 

I. A partner ; an afibciate. 

Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 

^ fellow foldicr. Phil. ii. 25 . 

3 - A familiar term of contempt ; a fellow. 

I fcorn you, feurvy companion / What? you poor, bafe, 
rafcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate : away, you mouldy 
rogue, away. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. ii. 

E gives boidnefs to every petty companion to fpread ru- 
mours to my defamation, in places where I cannot be prefent. 

i . Raleigh’s Ef/ays. 

^ nionable. adj. [from companion.'] Fit for good fel- 
lowlhip ; focial ; agreeable. 

Me hada more companionable wit, and fwayed more amot^ 
the g? 0 J fcHovvs. Clarendon, b. viii° 

anionably. adv. [from companionable.] In a compa- 
nionable manner. 1 
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Companionship, n.f. [from companion.] 

1. Company; train. 

Alcibiadcs, and fomc twenty horle, 

Shakefpeare s 


Timor., 


All of companionfhip. 

2. Fellowfhip ; allociation. 

If it be honour in your wars, to feem 
The fame you are not, which, for your bell ends, 

You call your policy ; how is’t lefs, or worfc, 

That it fhall hold companion/hip in peace 

YVith honour as in war. Shakefpeare s Conilanus. 

CO'MPANY. n.f. [compagnic, French; either from con and 
pagus, one of the fame town ; or con and panis, one that eat? 
of the fame mefs.j 

1 . Perfons affembled together ; a body men. 

Go, carry fir John Falftaff to the Fleet 5 
Take all his company along with him. Shakefp. Henry i 
Honeft company, 1 thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away myfelf . 

To this moft patient, fweet, and virtuous wife. Shakefp. 

2. Perfons affembled for the entertainment of each other ; an 
aflembly of pleafure, 


gallery of pic- 
'acoti, Effay 28. 


A crowd is not company, and faces are but a 
tures, where there is no love. Bacon, 

3. Perfons confidered as allemblcd for converfation ; or, as ca- 
pable of converfation and mutual entertainment. 

Monfieur Zulichcm came to me among the reft of the good 
company of the town. Temfle. 

Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habitudes, 
and converfation with the beft company of both fexe^, is ne- 
ccdary. . Dryden. 

4. The ftate of a companion; the a6l of accompanying; con- 
verfation ; fellowship. 

It is more pleaYant to enjoy the company of him that can 
fpeak fuch words, than by fuch words to be perfuaded to fol- 
low folitarinefs. Sidney. 

Nor w'ill I wretched thee 

In death forfake, but keep thee company. D/yd. Fables . 

Abdallah grew by degrees fo enamoured of her converfa- 
tion, that he did not think he lived when he was not in com- 
pany with his beloved Balfora. Guardian, N°. 167. 

5. A number of perfons united for the execution or performance 
of any thing ; a band. 

Shakefpeare was an aftor, when there were feven companies 
of players in the town together. Dennis . 

6. Perfons united in ajnint trade or partnerfhip. 

7. A number of fome particular rank or profeffion, united by 
fome charter ; a body corporate ; a corporation. 

This emperor feems to have been the firft who incorpo- 
rated the feveral trades of Rome into companies, with their 
particular privileges. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

8. A fubdiviflon of a regiment of foot ; fo many as are un- 
der one captain. 

Every captain brought with him thrice fo many in his com- 
pany as was expe&ed. Knolies’s Hijiory of the Turks. 

9. To bear Company. 1 To accompany ; to affociate with ; to 
To keep Company, j be a companion to. 

I do defire thee 

To bear me company , and go with me. Shakefpeare. 

Thofe Indian wives arc loving fools, and may do well to 
keep company with the Arrias and Portias of old Rome. Dr yd. 

Admitted to that equal Iky, 

His faithful dog {hall bear him company. Pcpe’ s Effay on Man. 

10. To keep Company. To frequent houfes of entertainment. 

1 1. Sometimes in an ill fenfe. 

Why Ihould he call her w’hore ? Who keeps her company f 
i Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

To Co'mpany. v. a. [from the noun] To accompany; ta 
attend ; to be companion to ; to be aflociated with. 

I am 

The foldier that did company thefe three. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

Thus, through what path foe’er of life we rove, 

Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 

To Co'mpany. v. n. 1 o affociate one’s felf with. 

1 wr °te to you not to company with fornicators. 1 Cor. v. 9. 

Co'mparahle. adj. [from To compare.] Worthy to be com- 
pared : of equal regard ; worthy to contend for preference. 

1 his prefent world affordeth not any tiling comparable unto 
the publick duties of religion. Hooker, b. v. fert. 6. 

A man comparable with any of the captains of that au-e, an 
excellent foldicr both by fea and land. Knolles’ s Hijl.of theTurks. 

7 * 1ere * s no bleffing of life comparable to the enjoyment of 
adifcrcet and virtuous friend. Add fan’s Sperta.tr', N». 9;. 

Comparably, adv. [from comparable.] In a manner worthy 
to be compared. ' 1 

. There could no form for fuch a roval ufe be comparably 
imagined, like that of the forefaid nation. JVolton’s Architeil 

Compa RATES, n.f. [from compare.] In logick, the two things 
compared to one another. * 

Comparative, adj. [ confarativus , Latin ] 

1. Eftimated by comparifon ; notpofitivc; not abfolute. 

Thou wert dignified enough, 

Ev’n to the point of envy, if ’twere maJe 

Comparative 
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Comparative for your virtues* to be ftiled 
■ he under hangman of his realm. Shakefp. Cytnbc'ine. 

I here refteth the comparative that is, granted that it is 
cither lawful or binding ; yet whether other things be not to 
be preferred before the extirpation of hcrefies. Bacon. 

I he flower or bloll'om is a pofitive good ; although the re- 
move of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. 

Bacon's Colours of Good and Evil. 
1 his bubble, by reafon of its comparative levity to the fluid 
that inclofes it, would neceffarily afeend to the top. Bentley. 

2. Having the power of comparing different things. 

Beauty is not known by an eye or nofe : it confifts in a 
fymmetry, and it is the comparative faculty which notes it. 

Glanville's Scepfts Scientifca. 
[In grammar.] The comparative degree expreiles more of 
any quantity in one thing than in another; as, the right hand 
is the ftronger. 

Comparatively, adv. [from comparative .] In a ftate of 
companion ; according to effimate made by companion ; not 
pofitively. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be efteemed 
good or evil c ooperatively, and not pofitively or Amply. Bacon. 

In this world whatever is called good is comparatively with 
other things ot its kind, or with the evil mingled in its com- 
pofltion ; fo he is a good man that is better than men com- 
monly are, or in whom the good qualities are more than the 
bad. Temple. 

The vegetables being comparative’y higher than the ordinary 
terreffrial matter of the globe, fubffded laft. IVoodivard. 

But how few, comparatively , arc the inftanccs of this wife 
application ! Rogers. 

To COMPA'RE. v. a. [ compare , Latin.] 

1. To make one thing the meafure of another; to effimate the 
relative goodnefs or badnefs, or other qualities, of any one 
tiling, by obferving how it differs from fomethlng elfc. 

I will hear Brutus fpeak. 

I will hear Cnflius, and compare their reafons. Shakefpcare. 

They mcafuring thcmfelvcs by themfelves, and comparing 
themfelves among themfclves, are not wife. z Cor x. 12. 

No man can think it grievous, who conffders the pleafure 
and fweetnefs of love, and the glorious victory of overcoming 
evil with good ; and ‘then compares thefe with the reftlcfs tor- 
ment, and perpetual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
ipirit. Tilletfon , Sermon vi. 

He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the 
pains to compare one, two, and three to Ax, cannot chule but 
know they are equal. Locke. 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make of prefent 
and future pleafure and pain, when they are compared together, 
and fo the abfent conAdercd as future. Locke. 

2. It may be obferved, that when the companion intends only 
Amilitude or illuffration by likenefs, we ufe to before the thing 
brought for illuffration ; as, h <i compared anger to a Are. 

Solon compared the people unto the fea, and orators and 
counfellors to the winds; for that the fea would be calm and 
quiet, if the winds did not trouble it Bacon's apophthegms. 
When two perfons or tilings are compared, to dilcover their 
relative proportion of any quality, with is ufed before the 
thing ufed as a meafure. 

Black Macbeth 

Will feem as pure as fnow, being compar'd 
With my confinefefs harms. Shukcfpeare' s Macbeth. 

T o compare 

Small things with greateff. Milton s Paradife Regained, b. iv. 

He carv’d in iv’ry fuch a maid fo fair. 

As nature could not with his art compare. Drydcn. 

IF he compares this tranflation with the original, he will 
And that the three Arft ilanzas are rendered almoff word for 
word. Addfons Spectator, N“. 229. 

To compare is, in Spenfer , ufed after the Latin comparo, for 
to get; to procure ; to obtain. 

But, both from back and belly, ffill did fpare 
To All his bags, and riches to compare, dairy £$ucen, b. i. 

CompaRe. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . The ftate of being compared ; comparative effimate; com- 
panion ; poflibility of entering into comparifon. 

There i the rareft tilings have feen, 

Oh, things without compare. Suckling. 

As their fmall galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall ffiips. Waller. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was feen 
Moff glorious. Milton s Paradije Loft, b. iii. /. 138. 

2. Simile; fimilitude ; illuffration by comparifon. 

True fwains in love fhall in the world to come. 

Approve their truths by Troilus; when their rhimes. 

Foil of proteft, and oath, and big compare , 

Want Amities. Shakrfpeare's Troilus and Creffida. 

Comparison, n.f [comparalfon, French.] 

1 1 lie act of comparing. 

Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with thofe of a man, 
reckons his daws among them, which are much more like 
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to drive on the comparifon tc 
Crew's Muf 



thole of a lion : fo enfy it 
far, to make it good. 

Our author faves me the comparifon T 

fays, that herein he is to imitate the trarick m r f b 1 ’r!° r b<: 

. 1 lie ftate of being compared. 0 1 Dryden. 

If we Will rightly effimate what we call good and evil w „ 
lhall And it lies much 111 comparifon. 6 7 We 

Objeas near our view arc apt to be thought greater rh^' 
thole of a larger fize that arc more remote ; andfo 
pleafure and pain; the prefent is apt to carrv it -mrl 1 / tn 
a diftance have the difadvantage in the comparifon £? 
, A comparative effimate ; proportion. J k 

ll men would li ve as religion requires, the world would he 
a molt lovely and dehreable place, in comparifon of what now 

6ne can fcarcc imagine how fo plentiful tZ £ 
come fo milerably unpeopled, in comparifon of what it once 

"a 35 )’ 1 • • • . , . Addifon's Remarks on Italv 

A Annie m wntmg or fpeak, ng ; an illuffration by finulitufi 
As lair and as good a kind ot hand in hand comparifon, bid 
been fomethmg too fa,r and too good for any lady in britany. 

[In grammar ] The formation of a/tdjfc tiSSf S 

TCOMPA'RT fl S nification 5 . a M, ponger, fronge/t. 

T ,1 tR:, [comport, r, Fr. irom con and ; artier, 

Lat.] J o divide; to mark out a general dcAgn into its va- 
rious parts and fubdivifiom. 

I make hafte to the calling and comparting of the v. c 

r , . Wottons Architecture. 

Compa rtiment. n.f. {compartment, French.] A divifion of 
picture, or defign. 

The circumference is divided into twelve compartments 
each containing a complete picture. p ofi 

Comparti'tion. n.f. [from compart .] 

1 . 1 he aft ©f comparting or dividing. 

T1 , 1C P.“ r ^ 3 mar * cei l °ut, or leparated ; a feparatc part. 

I heir temples and amphitheatres needed no compactions. 

_ . JVct ton's Ar elite Bure. 

Compartment, n.f. [compart intent, F rench . j DiviAon; 
parate part of a defign. 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of compart- 
orients, hales, pedeftals, and buildings. Pcacham on Drawing 
To CO'MP ASS. v. a. [ compajfer , Fr. compajfirc , Ital. pajftbu. 
metiri, Latin.] 

1. I o encircle 3 to environ; tofurround; to inclofe. 

A darkfome way. 

That deep defeended through the hollow ground, 

And was with dread and horrour compajfed around. Fairy Q 
I fee thee compafs'd with thy kingdom’s peers, 

That fpeak my falutation in their minds. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Now all the blcffings 

Of a glad father compafs thee about ! Shakefpcare' sTempefl 
The ffiady trees cover him with their Ihadow : the willow! 
of the brook compafs him about. Job, xl. 22 

Obferve the crowds that empafs him around. Dryd. Virg 
To dare that death, I will approach yet nighcr; 

Thus, wert thou compajfed with circling Are. Dryd: 

I o walk round any thing. 

Old Chorineus compafs'd thrice the crew. 

And dipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew. 

Which thrice he fprinkl’d round. Dryien's Air 

. To beleaguer; tobefiege; to block. 

Thine enemies fliall caff a trench about thee, and compOj 
thee round, and keep thee in on every Ade. Luke, xix 
. Tografp ; to inclofe in the arms; to feize. 

. To obtain; to procure; to attain; to have in the power. 

That which by wifdom he faw to be requiAte for th; 
people, was by as great wifdom compajfed. Hooka* s Prcfac. 
His mafter being one of great regard. 

In court to compafs any fuit not hard. 

If I can check my erring love, I will ; 

If not, to compafs her I’ll ufe my (kill. 

How can you hope to compajs your deAgns, 

And not difiemble them ? Denham's Sop 1 

The knowledge of what is good and what is evil, wh 
ought and what ought not to be done, is a thing too large 
be compajfed, and too hard to be mattered, without brains ai 
ftudy, parts and contemplation. Soul 

He had a mind to make himfelf mafter cf Weymouth, 
he could compafs it without engaging his army before it. Clar, 
Tile church of Rome createth titular patriarchs ot Co 
ftantinople and Alexandria ; fo loth is the pope to lofe the 1 
membrance of any title that he hath once compared. Brerewo 
Invention is the Arft part, and abfolutcly neceffary to thi 
both; yet no rule ever was, or ever can be given, how 
compafs it. Drydcn s Dufrefn 

In ev’ry work regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can conrpafs more than they intend. 

. [In law.] To take meafures preparatory to anything; 
to corny ajs the death of the kins. 

Co'mpas-. n.f. [from the verb. J 
I. Circle; round. 


Hubbard's Ta 
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This day I breathed Arft ; time is come round ; 

And where i did begin, there lhall I end ■ 

My life is run its co?npaj's. Shakefp . Jfnius LcSjCii . 

2. Extent; reach; grafp. 

O, Julie., I already know thy grief; 

It Arams n e pall the compa, s of ftiy wits. Shakejpearc. 
That wluyh is out of the empafs ot any man’s power, is 
to that man impoffible. South's Ser mon >. 

How few there are may be juftly bewailed, the cornpajs ot 
them extending but from the time of Hippocrates to that ot 
Marcus Antoninus. Temple. 

Animals in their generation are wifer than the fons of men ; 
but their wifdom is conftned to a few particulars, and lies in a 
very narrow compafs. Addtfon s bpeStator, N 120. 

This author hath tried the force and compafs of our lan- 
guage with much fuccefs. Swift. 

3. Space; room; limits. 

No lets than the compafs of twelve books is taken up in 

Pope's Ejfay on Horner's Buttles. 
The Knglilh are good confederates in an enterprize which 
may be riifpatchcd in a fhcvt compafs ot time. AddiJ Freeholder. 

You have heard what hath been here done for the poor by 
the Ave hofpitals and the workhoufc, within the compafs of one 
year, and towards the end of a long, expenfive war. Atterb. 

4. £1. cloture ; circumference. 

And their mount Palatine, 

Th’ imperial palace, compafs huge, and high 

The itrufture. Milton’ $ Paradije Regained, b. iv. /. 50. 

Old Rome from filth a race deriv’d her birth, 

Which now on fev’11 high hills triumphant reigns. 

And in that empafs all the world contains. Dryd. Virg G.or. 

5. A departure from the right line ; an indirect advance ; as, to 
fetch a e mpafs round the camp. 

6. Moderate ipace ; moderation ; due limits. 

Certain it is, that in two hundred years before (I fpeak 
within compa j.) no fuch commiflion had been executed in 
cither of thefe provinces. Davies on Ireland. 

Nothing is likelier to keep a man within compafs than the 
having conftantly before his eyes the ftate of his affairs, in a 
regular courfe of account. Locke. 

7. The power of the voice to exprefs the notes of mufick. 

You woulJ found me from my loweft note to the top of my 
compafs. Shakefpcare' s Hamlet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony, 

'Through all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapaibn clofing full in man. Drydcn. 

8. [This is rarely ufed in the Angular ] The inftrument with 
which circles are drawn. 

If they be two, they are two fo. 

As IlifF twin compajfcs are two : 

Thy foul, die Axt foot, makes no (how 

To move; but doth, if th’ other do. Donne. 

In his hand 

He took the golden compajfcs , prepar’d 
In God’s eternal ftore, to circumfcribe 
'This univerfe, and all created things. Milton's Parad Loft. 
To F.x one foot of their compafs wherever they think Ar, 
and extend the other to fuch terrible lengths, without deferib- 
ing any circumference at all, is to leave us and themfelves in 
a very uncertain Hate. Swift on Dijfcntins in Athens and Rome. 

9. Hie inftrument compofcd of a needle and card, whereby 
mariners fteer. 

The breath of religion Alls the fails, proAt is the compafs by 
which faftious men Acer their courfe. King Charles. 

Rude as their ffiips was navigation then ; 

No ufeful compafs or meridian known : 
t. calling, they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew no North but when the pole-ftar (hone. Drydcn. 

With equal force the tempeft blows by turns, 

From ev’ry corner of the feamen’s empafs. Row's J. Shore. 
He that Aril difeovered the ufe of the compafs, did more for 
the fupplying and incrcafe of ufeful commodities than thofe 

^ Who built workhoufes. Locke. 

Compass-saw. n.f. 

1 lie compafs- faw fhould not have its teeth fet, as other faws 
have ; but the cJgc of it fhouki be made fo broad, and the 
back fo thin, that it may ealily follow the broad edge, without 
having its teeth fet. Its office is to cut a round, or any other 
compafs kerf ; and therefore the edge muff he made broad, 
and the hack thin, that the back may have a wide kerf to turn 

‘‘l’ Moxon’s Alecban. Exer. 

COM1 A ‘SION n f [compa fon, Fr. from con and patter, Lat.] 
1 a y » commiferation ; forrow for the fufterines of others • 
painful fympathy. ' ’ 

Ye had c.mpaffton of me in my bonds. Heb. x. 24. 

Their angry hands 

My brothers hold, and vengeance thefe exaft; 

• his pleads cornpajfwn, and repents the fact. Dryd. Fab'es. 

Vol I 500tl " na:Ure<J n,UU 15 apC t0 be movcd with cornpajfwn 
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for thofe misfortunes or infirmities, which another would turn 
into ridicule. ^d, fan's Spectator, N . 9- 

To Companion, v. a. [from the noun.] 1 « P‘W > t0 com 
paflionate; to commiferate : a word fcarccly ufed. 

O, heavens ! can you hear a good man groan. 

And not relent, or not compaffi n him r Shake). Tit. Andritt. 

Compassionate, atlj [from compajjlon .] lndir.ee. to com- 
panion; inclined to pity; merciful; tender; melting; loir; 
eafily affected with forrow by the mifery of others. 

There never was any heart truly great and generous, t.iat 
was not alfo tender and compajftomtc. South s Set metis. 

To Compassionate, v. a. [from the noun.] 'I o pity; t«. 

commiferate. . . 

Experience layeth princes torn eftates before their e )[ c T 
and withal perfuadcs them to compajfionate themfelves. Ra aga. 

Ccmpajftonatcs my pains, 2nd pities me ! 

What is compuflion, when ’tis void ot love ? Addijot: s ( ato. 

Compassionately, adv. [from compaffionaU. J Mercifully; 

tenderly. 

The fines were affigr.ed to the rebuilding St. Paul s, and 
thought therefore to be the more fevcrcly impofed, and the 
lefs cornpajfonately reduced and cxcufed. Clarendon. 

CompateRnity. n.f. [con and paternitas, Latin ] 

Goffipred, or cornpatemity , by the canon law, is a fpiritual 
affinity ; and a juror that was goffip to either of the parties 
might, in former times, have been challenged as not indiffe- 
rent by our law. * Davies’s State cf Ireland. 

Compatibility, n.f. [from compatible.] Confiffency ; the 
power of co-exifting with fomethmg elfe ; agreement with 
any thing. 

COMPAT IBLE, adj. [corrupted, by an unfkilful compliance 
with pronunciation, from competible, from cornpeto, Latin, to 
fuit, to agree. Competible is found in good writers, and Ought 
always to be ufed.] 

1 . Suitable to ; fit for ; confident with ; not incongruous to. 

The object of the will is fuch a good as is con patible to an 
intellectual nature. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Confident ; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by na- 
ture the mod compatible ; valour with anger, meckncfs with 
piety, and prudence with difiimulation. Broome. 

Compatibleness, n.f [from c.mpatible.] Confiffency; 
agreement with any thing. 

Compa'tibly. adv. [from compatible.] Fitly; fuitablv. 

Compa'tient. adj. [from an and patior, Latin.] Suffering 
together. Diet. 

Compa'triot. n.f. [from con and patria, Lat.] One of the 
fame country. Diet. 

CompeRr. n.f. [compar, Latin.] Equal; companion; col- 
league ; aflbeiate. 

Sefoffris, 

That monarchs hamefs’d, to his chariot yok’d 

Bale fervitude, and his dethron’d compeers 

Ladl’d furioufly. Philips. 

ToCoMPF.RR.i;.tf.[from the noun.] To be equal with ; to mate. 

In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. 

In my right. 

By me invefted, he compeers the bed. Shakef. King Lear. 

T o COMPEL,, v. a. [comptllo, Latin.] 

1 . To force to fome aft ; to oblige ; to conftrain ; to neceffi- 
tate ; to urge irrefiftibly. 

You will compel me then to read the will? Sh. Jul. Ctefar. 

The fpinners, carders, fullers, oompell'd by hunger. 

And lack of other means, in dcfp’rate manner. 

Daring th’ event to the teeth, are all in upioar. Shakefp. 
He refufed, and laid, I will not eat : but his fervants, toge- 
ther with the woman, compel led him. 1 Sa. xxvii. 23. 

All thefe blcffings could but enable, not corrrpcl us to be 

! ' a PPy- Clarendon. 

2. Jo take by force or violence; to ravifh from; to feize. 
I his fignification is uncommon and harffi. 

The fubjefts grief 

Comes through commiflions, which compel from each 

*1 he fixtb part of his fubftance, to be levied 

Without delay. Shakefpcare' s Henry VIII. 

Com pe LLABLE. adj. [from compel ] That may be forced. 

Compella'tion. n.J. [from compcllo , Latin ] The ftile of 
addrefs; the word of falutation. 

I he ftile beft fitted for all perfons on all occafions to ufe 
is the ampeUation of father, which our Saviour firft taught. * 

-p> . Duppa's Ru es cf Devotion. 

I he peculiar cornpcllation of the kings in France, is bv Fire 
which is nothing elfe but father. T rttbh 

m%TPKNn ”' J r E' r ° m C0 ?. l P tl -\ Hc that forces another? 

COMPEND. n.f. [compmdtum, Latin.] Abridgment; lum- 
inary ; epitome ; contraftion ; breviate. 

eompll 

Lati " ] £hor,i 

-* ^ Cow pend jo's try. 
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Comi>en'd:o':-ity. u. J. [from compendious.] SliortneL ; con- 
tracted brevity. Diet. 

Ci'Mi’K n ni us. adj [from compendium . ] Short; fummary; 
abridged j direct; coniprohenfive ; holding much in a narrow 
Ipacc; near; by which lime is l ived, and circuition cut oft'. 

They had learned more compendious and expeditious ways, 
whereby they fhortened their labours, and fo gained time. 

Wood war eT s Natural Hjlory. 

CoMpe'ndiously. adv. [from compendious .] Shortly; in a 
fliort method ; fummarily ; in epitome. 

By the ap< .flics wc have the fubltance of Chriflian belief 
nmpendioujly drawn into few and fliort articles. Hooker, h. v. 

The (Lite or condition of matter, before the world was a- 
making, is compendioujly exprefled by tlie word chaos. Bentley. 

Com pe'nbioU ness. n.f [from compendious.] Shortnefs; bre- 
vity ; comprehcnfion in a narrow compufi. 

The inviting eafmefs and eompendioufnefs of this aflertion, 
fliould dazzle the eyes. Bentley s Sermons. 

CO A IP END I U M. n.f. [Latin.] Abridgment; fummary; 
breviate; abbreviature; that which holds much in a narrow 
room ; the near way. 

After wc arc grown well acquainted with a fhort fyftem or 
compendium of a fcience, which is written in the plained and 
mofl Ample manner, it is then proper to read a larger regular 
treati fc on that fubjecl. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Co m i* e :j saiile. adj. [from compcnfate. ] That which maybe 
recom pentad. 

To COMPE NSATE, v. a. [compenfo, Lat.] To rccompenfe ; 
to be equivalent to; to counterballance ; to countervail; to 
make amends for. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, do empen- 
fate the heat of the day. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 39T 

The pleafures of life do not compcnfate the miferics. Prior. 

Nature to thel’e, without profufion kind. 

The proper organs, proper pow’rs aflign’d ; 

t ach fetming want compenfated of courfe. 

Here with degrees of fwiftnels, there of force. Pope. 

Compensation, n.f. [from compcnfate.] Rccompenfe; fomc- 
thing equivalent ; amends. 

Poynings, the better to make compenfation of his fervicc in 
the wars, called a parliament. Bacon's Henry VII. 


All other debts may compenfation find 
But love is Ariel, and will he paid in kind. Dryd. Aurcngz. 
Compensative, adj. [from compcnfate .] I hat which com- 
penfates ; that which countervails. 

To CoMpe’nse. v. a. [compenfo, Latin.] To eompenfate ; to 
countervail ; to be equivalent to; to counterballance; to re- 
compenfe. 

It feemeth, the weight of the quickfilvcr doth not ccm- 
penfe the weight of a done, more than the weight of the 
aqua-fortis. Bacon s fat. Hjlory. 

The joys of the two marriages were compel jed with the 
mournings and funerals of. prince Arthur. Bacons Henry \ II. 
ToCOMPERE'NDINATE. v.a. [compcrendino, Latin.] To 
delay. 

Com p f. r e n din a't ion . n.f [from comperetidmate ] iJelny ; 
dilatorinefs. 

Competence. 7 , r fromcompetei *.] 

Competency. S j l . . 

1. Such' a quantity of anything as is diffident, without taper- 

fluity. .... 

Something of fpeech is to be indulged to common civility, 
more to intimacies and endearments, and a competency to thole 
recreative difeourfes which maintain the chcarfulnefs of fo- 
c j ctVt Government f the Tongue. 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, is equal to the nccei- 
fitics of life. 

For competence of life I will allow you, . 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Sink. Hen. IV. 
It is no mean happinefs to be feated in the mean : taper- 
fluity comes fooner by white hairs, but competency liVes longer. 

Shakefpearc' s Merchant of Venice. 
A ditareet learned clergyman, witha competency fit for one 
of his education, may be an entertaining, an ufcful, an 
tametimes a neccflary companion. 

Reafoii’s whole pleafurc, all the joys of fen.e. 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. rope. 

3. [In law ] The power or capacity of a judge, or court, for 
taking cognifance of an adair. 

CO'MP'ETtNT. adj. [com; etens, Latin.] 

Suitable; fit; adequate; proportionate. 

If there be anv power in imagination, the difl.mcc mud 1 c 
competent , the medium not adyerfe, and the body apt an pr ' 
oorMona c peon's Natural Hjlory , y 5 c ; 

The greated captain of the Englifh brought rather a guard 
than a fom'etent army to recover Ireland. Davies on Ii ela id. 
2 Adapted to any purpofe without defeft or taper ui y. 

‘ To draw men from great cxcefc, it is not am.ls, though 
ve ufe them unto fomewhat lefs than is competent. tooo.ur. 

* V A empetent number of the olJ being fird read, the ne 
fliould fucceed. lhoker ' L v ’ J* 8 ' 4 °* 
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The clergy have gained tame infight into men and things 
and a competent knowledge of the world. Attcrbury' s Sermons 

4. Qualified; fit. 

Let us firll cenfider how competent we arc for the office. 

Government of the 7 ongue, fed. 6. 

5. Confident with ; incident to. 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of thincs, who 
never (lumbers nor (leeps, but is not competent to any finite 
h cin S- Locke. 

Competently, adv. [ from competent ] 

1 . Reafonably ; moderately ; without fuperfltiity or want. 

Some places require men compete- t/y endowed ; but none 
think the appointment to he a duty of judicc, bound to rifpeft 
defert. IVotton. 

2. Adequately ; properly. 

1 think it hath been competently proved. Bentley. 

COMPETIBLE. adj. [from compete , Latin. For this word a 
corrupt orthography lias introduced compatible.] Suitable to ; 
confident with. 

It is not cornpetible with the grace of God fo much as to in- 
cline any man to do evil. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Thofe are properties not at all cornpetible to body or matter, 
though of never fo pure a mixture. Glanville. 

Compe'tieleness. n.f [from cornpetible.] Suitablenefs; rit- 
nefs. 

COMPETITION. 11. f [from con and petitio , Latin.] 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what another endeavours to 
gain at the fame time ; rivalry ; contcd. 

The ancient flames of difeord and intedinc wars, upon the 
competition of both houfes, would again return and revive. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could not come in 
competition. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Though what produces any degree of pleatare, be in itfclf 
good, and what is apt to produce any degree of pain be evil, 
yet often we do not call it fo, when it comes in competition : 
the degrees alfo of pleatare and pain have a preference. Locke. 

We lhould be alhamed to rival inferiours, and dilhonour 
our nature by fo degrading a competition. Rogers , Serin, v. 

2 . Double claim ; claim of more than one to one thing ; an- 
ciently with to. 

Competition to the crown there is none, not can be. 

3. Now with for. 

The piize of beauty was difputcd ‘till you were fecn ; but 
now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims : there is no 
competition but for the fecond place. Dryden. 

CompeTitor. n.f [con and pet i tor, Latin.] 

1 . One that has a claim oppofite to another's ; a rival ; with 
for before the thing claimed. 

Hew furious and impatient they be. 

And cannot brook competitors in love. Shakefp. Tit. An dr on. 
Some undertake taits with purpole to let them fall, to gra- 
tify the competitor. Bacon, Ejfay JO. 

Cicereiui and Scipio were competitors for the office of 
praetor. Toiler, N°. 86. 

He who truds in God has the advantage in prefent felicity ; 
and, when we take futurity into the account, Hands alone, and 
is acknowledged to have no competitor. Rogers , Semi. 19- 

2. It had formerly of before the thing claimed. 

Selymcs, king of Algiers, was in arms againd his brother 
Mcchemctes, competitor of the kingdom. Knolles's Hjlory. 

3. In Shakefpearc it (corns to fignify only an opponent. 

TheGuilfords are in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 

Flock to the rebels. Shakefpearc s Richard ill. 

Compilation, n.f [from compile, Latin.] 

1 . A collection from various authors. 

2. An aflemblage ; a coacervatiori. - 

There is in it a fmall vein filled with fpar, probably fine 
the time of the compilation ot the mafs. Woodward or: cji s. 

To COMPPLE. v.a. [compilo, I atin.] 

1. To draw up from various authors ; to collect into one bod}. 

2. To write ; to compofe. , 

In poetry they compile the praifes of virtuous men 

tions, and fatyrs againd vice. . , t \f‘ 

By the accounts which authors have left, the} mi_ 
that the face of fea and land is the fame that it ym ■ whe 
thofe accounts were compiled. U oodward sNdtiia > 

The regard he had for his (hield, had caufcd him fonner-j 
to compile a diflertation concerning it. Arluthnot an j • 

3. To contain ; to comprifc : not in ufe. 

After fo long a race as J have run 

‘ ’ which thofe fix books compile, 

Spenjer, Sonnet Sc. 
Coaccrvation ; the act 


Bacon. 


for 


Through fairy-land. 

Give leave to red me. 

Complement, n.f. [from compile ] 

of piling together ; the aft of heaping up. 

1 was encouraged to allay how I could build 
there is a moral as well as a natural or on t ducaticn. 

A collector; . who*** 

a compofition horn various authors. 

Some 
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into titles and tables ; thofe we 
Bacon's New Aialantis. 


was high trea- 


i. 


Some draw experiments 

«#*>•. «*° . o,d . '“”i’ n 

inform the world that Robert 

finer- 

Complacence. \ n f [comflacentia, low Latin.] 
Compla'cency. S . 

Pleatare ; f.itisfaclion ; gratification. 

1 by comcrfing cannot tr.cfc erect 
From prone, nor in their ways coihplacenct find. 

When the fupreme faculties move regularly, the mleri 
nR.-ticr. »•!«, tl,™ » toemiy ml 

upon the whole foul. . ,, , 

Difeafes extremely leffen the complacence wc tawin id the 
trood things of this life. Attcrbury s Sermons- 

of the like in 

N°. 256. 


Swift. 


Milton. 


In complaifanet poor Cupid mourn d ; 

His grief 'reliev’d his mother s pain. 

COMPLAISA NT, adj. [complaifant, French.] > 

W There arc to whom my fat ire fee ms too bold; 
Scarce to wife Peter complaijant enough. 

And fomething faid of Charters much too rouyh. 
CoMPLAISa'ntly. ado. [from cowplajant.] 
dcllre to pleafe ; cercmomoufly. 

In plenty darving, tantahz d in L ate, 


Priv . 
dtilrOu' 


Civilly 


Pope- 

with 


b. iii. 1. 274. I- 


Others proclaim the infirmities of a great 
faction and complacency , if they difeover none 
themfeives. . Addfon's Spectator, 

2. The caufe of pleatare; joy. 

0 thou, in heav’n and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath ! O thou. 

My foie complacency ! Milton s Purodjt Loft ^ l> 

■?. Civility; complaifance ; taftnefs of manners. 

They were not (atisfied with their goVernour, and appre- 
|, cn five of his rudenefs and want of complacency. Clarendon. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence ol ins 
afpea, the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of Ins 
vo j ce . * ' Addijon’s Freeholder, N°. 39. 

Ctmp'aceney and truth, and manly fweetnefs, 

Dwell ever on his tongue, and fmooth his thoughts. Add-.]. 

With mean complacence ne’er betray your trult, 

Nor he fo civil as to prove unjud. Pope'j f jj. Grit. 

COMPLACENT, adj. [complacent, Lat.] Civil; attable ; foft ; 
complaifant. 

To COMPLAIN, v. n. [complaindre, French.] 

1 . To mention with forrow or refentnient ; to murmur ; to la- 
ment. With of before the caufe of forrow. 

Lord Hadings, 

Humbly complaining to her deity. 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Richard III. 

I will fpeak in the anguiflr of my fpirit, I will complain in 
the bittcriltfs of my foul. Job, v ii. 11. 

Shall I, like thee, 011 Friday night complain ? 

For on that day was Cccur dc Lion (lain. Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain, even thefe as well as others, of the 
great ignorance of mankind ? Burnet's Prcf toThcory of Earth. 
Thus accurs’d, 

In midd of water I complain of third. Dryden. 

2 . Sometimes with for before thecaufal noun. 

Wherefore doth a living man complain , a man for the pu- 
niflimcnt of his fins ? Lam. iii. 39. 

3. To inform againd. 

Now, mailer Shallow, you’ll complain of me to the 
council ? Shakefp. Merry Ivives of JVindfor. 

ToCompla'in. v.a. [This fenfe is rare, and perhaps not very 
proper.] To lament ; to bewail. 

Gaufride, who couldd fo well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow (lain. Dryd. Fables. 
Compla'inant. n.f. [from complain.] One who urges a 
tait, or commences a profccution againd another. 

Congreve and this author are the mod eager complainants 
of the difpute. , Cottier's D. fence. 

Compla'iner. n.f [from complain.] One who complains ; a 
murmurer ; a lamenter. 

St. Jude obferves, that the murmurers and complniners are 
the fame who fpeak fwelling words. Government of the Tongue. 

Philips is a complainer ; and on this occafion I told lord Car- 
tel et, that complaincrs never fucceed at court, though railers 
^ * 1 °- _ Swift. 

CoMpla'int. n.f. [complainte, French ] 

1 . Reprefentation of pains or injuries ; lamentation. 

1 cannot find any caufe of complaint, that good laws have fo 
much been wanting unto us, as we to them. Hooker, Dedicat. 

As for me, is my complaint to man. Job, xxx. 4. 

2. The caufe or fuhjcdl of complaint ; grief. 

i he poverty of the clergy in England hath been the com- 
plaint of all who wifh well to the church. Swift. 

3. A malady ; a difeafe. 

One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood ’till he had 
fcarce any left, and was perfectly cured. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

4. Remonftrance againft ; information againd. 

Full of vexation, come I with complaint 
Againd my child. Shakefp. Miefumn.cr Night's Dream. 
Againd the goddefs thefe complaints lie made. Dryd. JF.n. 
Complaisa'nce. ?/. J. [complaifance, French.] Civility; defirc 
of plcafmg ; act of adulation. 

r Her death is but in complaifance to her. Dryden. 

\ ou mud alfo be indudrious to difeover the opinion of your 
enemies ; for you may be allured, that they will give you no 
quarter, and allow nothing to complaifance. * Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
h air Venus wept the fad difadcr 
Ol having loll her fav’rite dove : 


And comp la /faulty help’d to all f hate; 

Treated, carcfs’d, and tu d, 1 take my fi- 1 ' 0 : 
Iomplaisa'ntness. n.f [from complaifant.] Vim 

r 


Comp 

pliancc. 

To Compla'nate. 
To Compi.a'ne. 
The vertebras of 
and com. 


Pope. 

Civility; com- 
Dich 

.a. [from planus, Lat.] To level; to 
reduce to a flat and even furtace. 
the neck and back-bone are made 


(hort 


or 


J 


vcrtcurre o: me Jicviv . . i nrK 

Haunted, and firmly braced with mufclcs and tern! m. 

I Dirham s Phyfico-Theoiogy . 

CompleaT.. See COMPLETE. 

Complement, n.f [complemvitum, Latin.] 

Perfection ; talned ; completion ; completement. 

Our cudom is both to place it in the front ol our pfajers 
as a guide, and to add it in the end of Come principal limbs 
or pints, as a complement which fully pcrfeCleth w at oeve 

may be defective in the red. ’ v ‘ 

They as they leaded had their till. 

For a full complement of all their ill. Hubbtrd s Tale. 

For a complement of thefe blcffings, they were enjoyed by 
the protedion of a king of the mod harmlefs difpofition, the 
mod exemplary piety, the greated lobriety, C ^ a ^J,’ 7/ Xr 

The fenfible nature, in its complement and integrity, hath 
five exterior powers or faculties. Hale's Origin of Man me . 
Complete fet; complete provifion; the full quantity 
number. 

The god of love himfelf inhabits there. 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief and care ; 

His complement of dores, and total war. Pi 

5. Adtaititious circumdanccs ; appendages; parts not necclljir} , 
but ornamental. 

If the cafe be fuch as permitteth not baptifm, to have the 
decent complements of baptifm, better it were to enjoy the body 
without his furniture than to wait for this, ’till the opportunity 
of that, for which we defire it, be lod. Hooker, b. v> /. 5&- 
Thefe, which have ladly fprung up, for complement , rites, 
and ceremonies of church-adtions, are, in truth, for the great- 
ed part, tach fillv things, that very eafmefs doth make them 
hard to be difputcd of in ferious manner. Hooker, Dedication. 

A doleful cafe defires a doleful long, 

W ithout vain art or curious complements. Spetifcn 

Garni fh’d and deck’d in moded complement. 

Not working with the car, but with the eye. Shah. Hcn.\ . 

4. [In geometry.] What remains of a cjuadrant of a circle, or 
of ninety degrees, after any certain arch hath been retrenched 
from it. 

5. [In adronomy.] The didance of a dar from the Zenith. 

6. Complement of the Curtain, in lortification, that partin 
the interiour fide of it which makes the demigorge. 

7. Arithmetical Complement of a Logarithm, is what the lo- 
garithm wants of ic,ooooooo. Chambers. 

COMPLETE, adj. [completus, Latin.] 

1. Pcrfcdt; full; without any defedts. 

With us the reading of feripture in the church is a part of 
our church liturgy, a fpecial portion ot the fervice which wc 
do to God ; and not an exercife to fpeml the time, when one 
doth wait for another coming, ’till the aflembly of them that 
fhall afterwards worfhip him be complete. Hooker, b. v. f. ig. 

And yc are complete in him which is the head of all princi- 
pality and power. Col. ii. 10. 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man. 

That all the Greeks begin to worfhip Ajax. Shakefpearc. 
If any difpofition fliould appear towards fo good a work, 
the affiflancc of the legiflativc power would be ncceflary to 
make it more complete. Swift. 

2. Finiftied ; ended; concluded. 

This courfe of vanity almofl complete , 

Tir’d in the field of life, I hope retreat. Prior * 

To Complete, v.a. [from the noun. J Topcrfedt; to finifli. 
In 1608, Mr. Sanderfon was completed mafler of arts. 

Walton's Life of Sanderfon. 
T o town he comes, completes the nation’s hope. 

And heads the bold train’d-bandfs, and burns a pope. Pope. 
CoMplf.'tfly. adv. [from complete . ] Fully; perfectly. 

Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll. 

Through fpace of matter, fo completely full ? Black-more » 

Whatever perfon would afpire to be completely Witty, fmart, 
humorous and polite, mud, by hard labour, be able to retain 
I11 his memory every Angle fentencc contained in this work. 

Swift's Introduilion to Genteel Converfation. 
Complh'tement. n. f. [from completement, French.] 'Flic aft 
of completing. 

Allow 
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In a complex manner ; 

The Hate of being 
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Allow me to give you, from the beft authors, the origin* 
th2 antiquity, the growth, the change, and the comtlelanent 
of iatire among the Romans. Dryden's Dedk. to Juvenal. 

Co m i'L E TEM s . J. [from co •;// Lie.] Perfeition ; the Hate 
of bung complete. 

I cannot allow their wilJorn luch zlcgw* letmejs and inerrabi- 
lity, as to exclude myfdf. ‘ K Kg Ul.arks. 

I hole parts go to make up the cotnpletenejs of any 
fulijecl, Watts's Logkk . 

Comple tion. n f. [from complete.] 

j. Accomplilbment ; ad of fulfilling; Hate of being fulfilled. 

1 here was a full entire harmony, and confent of all the 
divine predictions, receiving their amp. cl ion in Chrift. South. 

2. L'tmoft height ; perfect ftate. 

lie makes it tne utmoll completion of an ill character to hear 
a malevolence to the bell men. Popes Notes on tie Iliad. 

CO iVIPLKX. adj. [complex us, Latin J Lompofite; of tnany 
parts; notfimple; including many particulars 

Ideas made up of feveral Ample ones, I call complex ; fuch 
as beauty, gratitude, a man, the univerfe . which though 
complicated of various Ample ideas, or complex ideas made up 
of Ample ones, yet are confidcred each by itfelf as one. Locke. 

A fecondary eflential mode, called a property, fometimes 
goes toward making up the effence of a com; lex being. Jl'atts. 

With fuch perfection fram'd. 

Is this complex Aupendous fchemeof things. Thom f. Spring. 

Complex, n.f [from the adjective. 1 Complication; col- 
lection. 

1 his parable of the wedding-fupper comprehends in it the 
whole complex of all the bleffings and privileges exhibited hy 
the gofpel. South's Sermons. 

Comple xsdnfss. n.f. [from complex.'] Complication; in- 
volution of many particular parts in one integral ; contrariety 
to AmpHcity ; compound ftate or nature. 

1’ rom the ccmplexedncfs of thefc moral ideas, there follows 
another inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot ealily retain 
thole precife combinations. . Locke. 

Completion, n.f. [ comjlexio , Latin ] 

1. The indofurc or involution of one thing in another. 

I hough the terms of propofitions may be complex, yet 
where the compofition of the whole argument is thus plain. 
Ample and regular, it is properly called a Ample fyllogifm, 
Alice the complexion does not belong to the fyllogiftick form of 
it. Watts’s Logkk. 

2. The colour of the external parts of any body. 

Men judge by the complexion of the fky 
The ftate and inclination of the day. Shakejp. Rich. II. 

How fweetly doft thou minifter to love. 

That know love’s grief hy his complexion! Shahefpearc. 

What fee you in thole papers, that you lofe 
So much complexion ? Sbal cfpearc's Henry V. 

He fo takes on yonder, fo rails againft all married mankind, 
fo curfes all Eve’s daughters, of what com; lesion foever. Shak. 

Why doth not beauty then refine the wit. 

And good complexion rectify the will ? Davies. 

Nicenels, though it renders them infignificant to great pur- 
pofes, yet it poliflies their complexion , and makes their fpirits 
feem more vigorous. Collier on Pride. 

If I write on a black man, I run over all the eminent per- 
fons of that comple ion. Addifon' s Spell ator, N°. 162. 

3. The temperature of the body according to the various pro- 
portions of the four medical humours. 

’Tis ill, though different your complexions are, 

The family of heav’n for men ftiould war. Dryden’s Fables. 

For from all tempers he could fervicc draw. 

The worth of each, with its allay, he knew ; 

And, as the confident of nature, faw 
How Ihe complexions did divide and brew. Dryden. 

The methods of providence men of this complexion muft be 
unfit for the contemplation of. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Let melancholy rule fupreme, 

Choler prefide, or blood or phlegm, 

It makes no difference in the cafe. 

Nor is complexion honour’s place. Swift. 

Comple'xional. adj. [from complexion .] Depending on the 
complexion or temperament of the body. 

Men and other animals receive different tinctures from 
comp lex tonal efflorcfccncics, and defeend ftill lower as they par- 
take of the fuliginous and denigrating humours. . brown. 

Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or complexional pre- 
judices, will not wholly exclude us from the favour of God. 

Fiddes's Sermons. 

Completion ally. adv. [from comple ion.] By complexion. 
An Indian king lent unto Alexander a fair woman, led with 
poifons, either by convcrfc or copulation comple ionaily to 
deftroy him. Brown's Vulgar Errours. ‘ 0 

Comple'xly. adv. [from complex.] 
not Amply. 

Complexness. n.f. [from complex .] 

complex. 

Coiwple'xure. n.f. [from complex.] The involution or com- 
plication of one tiling with others. 
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Compliance: n.f [fro m comply.] 

J ’ 01 t0 a,, y ddlr - or demand ; accord ; fub- 

I am far from excufing that compliance, for plenary confent 
it was not, to his deftruciion. ‘ i.Jra 

We are free from any neteflary determination of ou^witl 
to any particular ad, on, and from a neceffary compliant, with 
our dcfiie, fet upon any particular, and then appearing crTer 
able good. ™Lo k 

Let the king meet compliance in your looks, 

A tree and ready yielding to your wiftus. Row 

1 he ad ions to which the world folicits our compliance arc 
lms, which forfeit eternal expectations. Rogers 

What compliances will remove diffbntion, while the liberty 
continues of profeffing what new opinions wepleafe? Swift 

2. A difpofition to yield to others; complaifance. 

He was a man of few words, and of great compliance ; and 
ufually delivered that as his opinion, which he forefaw would 
be grateful to the king. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Compliant, adj. [from comply.] 

1. Yielding; bending. 

T he compliant boughs 

Y’icldcd them. Milton’s Paradife Left, b. iv. /. in 

2. Civil ; complaifant. 

Y o CC 'Ad PLICA I F. V. a. [comp/iio, Latin.] 

1. To entangle one with another; to join. 

Though the particular adions of war are complicate in fad, 
yet they are feparate and diftind in right. Ba on. 

In cafe our offence againft God hath been complicated with 
injury to men, we fhouTd make reftitution. Tillotfen's Sermons. 

W hen the difeafe is complhated with other difeales, one muft 
confider that which is mod dangerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

'I here arc a multitude of human adions, which have fo 
many complicated circum fiances, afpeds, and fituations, with 
regard to time and place, perfons and things, that it is impef- 
fible for any one to pafs a right judgment concerning them, 
without entering into mod of thefe circumllanccs. Watts. 

2. To uhite by involution of parts one in another. 

Commotion in the parts may make them apply themftlves 
one to another, or complicate and difpofe them alter the man- 
ner requiiite to make them ftick. Boyle's Ltijlcry cf Fim.nefs. 

3. I o form by complication; to form by the union of fevetal 
parts into one integral. 

Dreadful was the din 

Of hiffing through the hall ! thick fwarming now 
With complicated monfters, head and tail. Milt. Par. Lofl. 
A man, an army, the univerfe, arc complicated of various 
Ample ideas, or complex ideas made up of Ample ones. Lode. 

Co'mplicate. adj. [from the verb.] Compounded of a mul- 
tiplicity of parts. 

What pleafure would felicitate his fpirit, if he could grafp 
all in a furvey ; 3 S a painter runs over a complicate piece 
wrought by Titian or Raphael. Watts's Improv. of the Mind. 

Co'mplicateness. n.f. [from complicate.] The ftate of being 
complicated ; intricacy ; perplexity. 

There is great variety of intelligibles in the world, fo much 
objeded to our fenfes, and every feveral objed is full of fub- 
divided multiplicity and complicatenefs. Hale s Origin of Mani. 

Complication, n.f. [from complicate.] 

1 . The ad of involving one thing in another. 

2. The ftate of being involved one in another. 

All our grievances are either of body or of mind, or in 
cotnplications of both. L’ Eftrange. 

The notions of a confufed knowledge are always full of 
perplexity and complications, and fcldom in order. Wilkins. 

3. The integral confifting of many tilings involved, perplexed, 
and united. 

By admitting a compilation of ideas, and taking too many 
things at once into onequeftion, the mind is dazzled and be- 
wildered. II alts' s Logick. 

Co'mplice. n.f. [Fr. from complex, an affociate, low Latin.] 
One who is united with others in an ill defign ; an ailbeiate ; 
a confederate; an accomplice. 

To arms, vidorious noble father. 

To quell the rebels and their complices. Ska'refp. Plenty VI. 
Juftice was afterwards done upon the offenders, the prin- 
cipal being hanged and quartered in Smithfield ; and divers of 
his chief complices executed in divers parts of the realm. Hayw. 

The marquis prevailed with the king, that he might only 
turn his brother out of the garrifon, after juftice was done 
upon his complices. ' Clarendon, b. viii. 

Compli'er. n.f [from comply.] A man of an cafy temper; 
a man of ready compliance. 

COMPLIMENT. n.f [compliment, Fr.] An ad, or expref- 
fion of civility, ufually underftood to include fomc hypocrify, 
and to mean Icfs than it declares. 

He obferved few eom t ii meats in matter of arms, but fuch 
as proud anger did indite to him. Sidney, b. u. 

My fervant, fir ? ’Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call’d comp li/nent : 

Y’ are fervant to the duke Orfino, youth. Shalefpeere. 


■ Com 

One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravilh, like inchanting harmony : 

A man of compliments , whom right and wrong 
Have chofe as umpire of their meeting. bhakejpeare. 

What honour that, 

But tedious waftc of time, to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, . . 

Outlandifti flatteries ? Milton’s Paradife Regain d, b. iv. 
Virtue and religion, heaven and eternal happinefs, are not 
trifles to be given up in a compliment, or facrificed to ajeft. 

Rogers , Sermon x- 

To Co'mplimrnt. v. a. [from the noun.] To footh with 
ads or expreffions of refped ; to flatter ; to praile. 

It was not to compliment a fociety, fo much above flattery 
and the regacdlefs air of common applaufes. Glanv. Scepf. Ptej. 

Monarchs ftiould their inward foul difguife, 
Diffemble and command, be falfe and wife ; 

By ignominious arts, for fervilc ends, _ 

Should compliment their foes, and fliun their friends. Prior. 
The watchman gave fo very great a thump at niy door, 
that I awaked, and" heard myfelf complimented with the ufual 
falutation. Tatter, N-. 111. 

She compliments Mcnclaus very handfomely, and fays lie 
wanted no accompliftiment either of mind or body. Pope. 

Complime'nt al. adj. [from compliment.] Expreffive ot re- 
fped or civility ; implying compliments. 

I come to fpeak with Paris from the prince 1 roilus : I will 
make a complimental aflault upon him. Sbak.Troil. and (.rejjida. 

Languages, for the mod part, in terms of art and erudi- 
tion, retain their original poverty, and rather grow rich 
and abundant in complimental phrafes, and fuch froth. Wotton. 

This falfehood of Ulyfies is intirely complimental and offi- 
cious. ” Pope's Odyffey, Notes. 

Complime'ntally. adv. [from complimental.] In the nature 
of a compliment; civilly; with artful or falle civility. 

This fpeech has been condemned as avaricious : Euftathius 
judges it Ipoken artfully and complimentally. Broom on the Odyff. 

Complime'nte R. n.f. [from compliment.] One given to com- 
pliments ; a flatterer. 

Co'mpmne. n.f [compline, Fr. complctinum, low Lat.] The laft 
ad of worlhip at night, by which the fervice of the day is 
completed. 

At morn and eve, befidcs their anthems fweet, 

Their peny mafles and their complines meet. Hubb. Tale. 

To Complo're. v. n. [complorc, Lat.] To make lamentation 
together. 

COMPLO'T. n.f [Fr. from comp'etum for complexum , low 
Latin, Menage ] A confederacy in fome fecrct crime ; a 
plot ; a confpiracy. 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpofe of the complct which ye tell. Hubberd’s Tale. 

I know their complot is to have my life. Shak. Lien. VI. 

To Complo't. v.a. [from the noun.] To form a plot; to 
confpirc; to join in any fecret defign, generally criminal. 

Nor ever by advifed purpofe meet. 

To plot, contrive, or complot any ill. Shakef. Richard If. 
A few lines after, we find them competing together, and con- 
triving a new feene of miferies to the Trojans. Pope. 

Complotter. n.f. [from complot.] A confpiiator; one 
joined in a plot. 

Jocafta too, no longer now my filler. 

Is found complotter in the horrid deed. Dr yd and Lee's Oedip. 

To COMPLY', v. n. [Skinner derives it from the French com- 
plaire ; but probably it comes from compiler, to bend to. Plier 
is (til! in ule.] I o yield to ; to be obfequious to ; to accord 
with ; to fuit with. It has with before as well perfons as 
things. 

The rifing fun comply s with our weak fight, 

Eirft gilds the clouds, then (hews his globe of light Waller. 
They did fervilely comply with the people in worlhippingGod 
by fallible images and reprefentations. Tillotfon. 

•1 he truth ol things will not comply with our conceits, and 
bend itfelf to our intcrcft. Tillotfon. 

Remember I am Ihe who fav’d your life. 

Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. Dryden. 

He made his wilh with his eftate comply , 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 

Component, adj. [compomns, Latin.] That which conftitutes 
the compound bodv. 

The bignefs of the component parts of natural bodies may 

l b> ' thCir r COl ° Ur8 ' . NnUt0> ' 5 Optieki. 

1 O COM 1 O RT . v. n. [comperter, Fr. from porta, Lat.] To 
agree ; to fuit. Followed by with. 

Some piety 's not good there, fome vain difport 
G11 this iuie fin, with that place may comport. Donne. 

I o be fuch docs not comport with the nature of time. * 

t . • Ho.dcr on Time 

it is not every man’s talent to diftinguilh aright how far 
our prudence may warrant our charity, and how far our 
C OUU 1 ma ! r with our prudence. L’Eftranrc 

UiiK'rej!, in the thi Pg$ 'hey do, if they comport with their 

J' ; n ‘ difference, fo they may be doing. Locke. 


COM 


To Compo'rt. v. a. To bear ; to endure; This is a Gall teje 
fignification, not adopted among us. 

The malecontented fort, 

That never can the prefent ftate comport , . •_ • 

But would as often change as they change will. Daniel. 

Compo'rt. n.f. [front the verb] Behaviour; conducl; man- 
ner of adfing and looking. 

I fhall account concerning the rules and manners of de- 
portment in the receiving, our comport and convcrlation in 
and after it. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

I know them well, and mark’d their rude comport ; 

In times of tempeft they command alone; 

And he but fits precarious on the throne. Dryden' s Fables. 

Compo'rtaele. adj. [from comport.] Confiftent; not con- 
tradictory. 

We caft the rules and cautions of this art into fome corn- 
portable method. JPotton s Archite ‘dure. 

Compo'rtance. n.f [from comport.] Behaviour; geiture of 
ceremony. 

Goodly comportance each to other bear. 

And entertain themfelves with court’Aes meet. Fairy fifteen. 

Compo'rtment. n.f [from comport.] Behaviour. 

By her ferious and devout comportment on thefe folemn occa- 
fiorts, flie gives an example that is very often too much, 
wanted. Addifon' s Freeholder. 

To COMPO'SE. v. a. [ compofer , Fr. compono , Latin.] 

1. To form a mafs by joining different things together. 

Zeal ought to be compojed of the higheft degrees of all pious 
affe&ions. Sprat. 

2. To place any thing in its proper form and method. 

In a peaceful grave my corps eompoje. Dryden s .F.n. 

3. To difpofe ; to put in the proper ftate for any purpofe. 

The whole army feemed well compofed to obtain that by their 
fwords, which they could not by their pen. Clarendon , b. viii. 

4. To put together a difeourfe or fentence. 

Words fo pleafing to God, as thofe which the fon of God 
hintfelf hath compojed, were not poffible for men to frame. 

Hooker , b. v. fe£l. 35. 

5. To conflitute by being parts of a whole. 

Nor did Ifracl ’fcape 

Th’ infection, when their borrow’d gold compos'd 

The calf in Oreb. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. i. 1 . 483. 

A few ufeful things, confounded with many trifled, fill their 
memories, and compofe their intellectual pofleffions. Watts. 

6. To calm ; to quiet. 

He would undertake the journey with him, by which all - 
his fears would be cvnpofd. Clarendon , b. viii. 

You, that had taught them to fubdue their foes, 

Cou’d order teach, and their high fp’rits eompoje. Wallen 
Compofe thy mind ; 

Nor frauds arc here contriv’d, nor force defign’d. Dryden. 

He, having a full fway and command over the water, had 
power to ftill and compofe it, as well as to move and difturb it; 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory, p. iii. 

^ Yet to compofe this midnight noife. 

Go, freely fearch where-e’er you pleafe. Prior. 

7. T o adjuft the mind to any bufmefs, by freeing it from dif- 
turbance. 

1 he mind being thus difquietcd, may not be able eafily to 
compofe and fettle itfelf to prayer. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

We befeech thee to compofe her thoughts, and preferve her 
rcafon, during her ficknefs. Sivift. 

8. 1 o adjuft ; to fettle ; as, to compofe a difference. 

9. [With printers.] To arrange the letters; to put the ietters 
111 order in the forms. 

10. [In mufick.] To form a tune from the different mufical 
notes. 


Compo'sed. participial adj. [from compofe.] 
even ; fedate. 


Calm ; ferious ; 


In Spain there is fomething ftill more ferious and comtsofed 
in the manner of the inhabitants. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

I he Mantuan there in fober triumph fate, 

Compos'd his pofture, and his look fedate. Prme 

datd > y EDLY ' ^ r ° m cem P e f id ^ Calmly ; ferioufly ; fe- 

A man was walking before the doOr very compofedly without 
a hat : one crying. Here is the fellow that killed the duke 
every body afked which is he, the man without the hat verv 
cornpofcdly anfwercd, l am he. Clarendon. 

t^quillity ESS ' nf ‘ [fr ° m Sedatenefs; calomels; 

He that wili think to any purpofe, muft have fixednefs and 
cempofednejs of humour, as well as fmartnefs of parts. Norris 
Compo'ser. n.f [from compofe.] 1 , 

1. An author; a writer. 

Now will be the right feafon of forming them to be able 
writers and compojers in every excellent matter. Milt 01 

If the thoughts of luch authors have nothing in them they 


at Jcaft do no harm, and ftiew an honeft bdu^^a’S 
intention in the comjcfcr. Addifr's Freeholder, N^ 0 

l* He that adants th** mul./'t. *■.» ..j , ^ * 
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For compofition I prefer next Ludovico, a moll judicious 
and fweet ccntpojer. Pcacham of A'lufick. 

Tiie co/npojer has fo exprefled my fenfc, where I intended 
to move the paflions, that he feems to have been the poet as 
well as the cempojt-r. Dryden’ s Albion and Aibanius, Preface. 

Composite, adj. [ compofitus , Latin.] 

The corn! ofitc order in architcfturc is the laft of the five or- 
ders of columns ; fo namefl becaufc its capital is compofed out 
of thofe of the other orders; and it is alfo called the Roman 
and Italick order. Harris. 

Some are of opinion, that the compofite pillars of this arch 
were made in imitation of the pillars of Solomon’s temple.' 

A ddifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Composition, n.f [compofitio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of forming an integral of various diflimilar parts. 

We have exaft forms of compfition, whereby they incorpo- 
rate almoft as they were natural limplcs. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

In the time of the yncas reign in Peru, no compofition was 
allowed by the laws to be ufed in point of medicine, but on- 
ly fimples proper to each difeafe. Temple. 

2. The aft of bringing ftmple ideas into complication, oppofed 
to analyfis, or the reparation of complex notions. 

The inveftigation of difficult things, by the method of 
analyfis, ought ever to precede the method of compofition. Newt. 

3. A mafs formed by mingling different ingredients. 

Heat and vivacity in age, is an excellent compofition for 
buftnefs. " Bacon , Effay 43. 

Vaft pillars of Rone, cafed over with a compofition, that looks 
the mod like marble of any thing one can imagine. Addifon. 

Jove mix’d up all, and his befl clay employ’d. 

Then call'd the happy compofition Floyd. Swift. 

4. The (late of being compounded ; union ; conjunction ; com- 
bination. 

Contemplate things firft in their own fimple natures, and 
afterwards view them in c r mpofition with other things. Watts. 

5. The arrangement of various figures in a picture. 

The difpofition in a picture is an affemblingof many parts: 

• this is alfo called the compofition, by which is meant the diftri- 
bution and orderly placing of things, both in general and in 
particular. ~ ~ Dry dens Dufrcfnoy. 

6. Written work. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority of the greater 
part of thofe conpofittioni that pais in his name. L Ejlrange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon as a com- 
pofition (it to have proceeded from the wifeft of men. Addifon. 
1 When I read rules of criticifm, I enquire after the works 
of the author, and by that means difeover what he likes in a 
compofition. Addifon’ s Guardian , N . 1 15* 

y. Adjuftment ; regulation. 

A preacher in tire invention of matter, election of words, 
compofition of geflure, look, pronunciation, motion, ^ ufeth all 
thefe faculties at once. Benj. fohnfon s Difcov. 

8: Compact ; agreement ; terms on which differences are 

fettled. ... , 

To take away all fuch mutual grievance, injuries and 
wrongs, there was no way but only by going upon 
fition and agreement amongfl therrifelvcs. And again, all pub- 
lick regiment, of what kind foever, feemeth evidently to have 
arifen from deliberate advice, confutation, and compofition be- 
tween men, judging it convenient and behoveful. Hooker. 

Thus we are agreed ; 

I crave our compofition may be written, 

And feal’d between us. Shakefpeare’ s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Their courage droops, and, hopelefs now, they wifh 

For compofition with th’ upconquer’d fifli. Waller . 

n The aft of difcharging a debt by paying part; the fum paid. 


10. Confiflency ; congruity. 

There is no cc:npofiii:n in thefe 


news, 


That gives them credit. 
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Indeed they are dilproportion’d. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

it. [In grammar.] The joining of two words together, or the 
prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, dimmifh, or 

change its figni fixation. 

A certain method of demonffration in mathematicks, wnicn 
is the reverfe of the analytical method, or of refolution. t 
proceeds upon principles in themfelves felf-evidcnt, on e " 
unions, populates and axioms, and a previoufly demon (rated 
feries of propofitions, ftep by Hep, ’till it gives a dear know- 
ledge of the thing to be demon (traced. This is called the fyn 

ihetical method, and is- ufed by Euclid in his Elements. Harris. 
CoMPOfsiTivE. adj. [from compoft.] Compounded; or having 


the power of compounding. , 

Compositor, n.f [from comp fe.] He that ranges and adjufts 
the types in printing ; diftinguifhed from the prertman, who 


makes the impreffion upon paper. , . . 

COMPOST, n.f. [ h r. compofition, Lat.] A mixture of various 

fubftances for enriching the ground ) manure. 

We alfo have great variety of compofts and 01 s, o 
making of the etuth fruitful. Bam s Atlantis. 

Avoid what is to come. 

And Jo not fpread the compoft on die weeds, 

To OBto-thm ranter. Aft* 


COM 

Water young planted fhnibs, amomiim efpccially, which 
you can hardly rtfrefh tco often, and it requires abumhiv 

, Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

I here, as his dream foretold, a cart he.found, 

That carry’d cotnpft forth to dung the ground. Dry den. 

In vain the nurflmg grove 
Seems fair a while, cherifh’d with foller earth; 

But when the alien c nipofi is exhauft. 

Its native poverty again prevails. Philips. 

ToCompo'st. v. a. [from the noun.] To manure; to enrich 
with foil. 

By removing into worfe earth, or forbearing to timpofi the 
earth, water-mint turneth into field-mint, and the colewort 
into rape. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 518. 

As for earth, it compoft eth itfelf ; for 1 knew a garden that 
had a field poured upon it, and it did bear fruil excellently. 

Bacons Natural HiJ/ory, N°I 596. 
Compo sture. n. fi. [from eanipft .] Soil; manure. 

The earth’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a compofiw c flol’n 
From gen’ral excrements. Shakefpeare s Timor,. 

CompoSure. n.f. [from compofi-.] 

1. The aft of compofing or inditing. 

Their own forms arc not like to be fo found, or compre- 
henfive of the nature of the duty, as forms of publick corn* 
pofiure. Kmg Charles. 

2. Arrangement ; combination ; mixture; order. 

Hence languages arife, when, by inflitution and agreement, 
fuch a eompojure of letters, i. e. fuch a word, is intended to 
fignify fuch a certain thing. Holder on Elements of Speech. 

From the various compoftares and combinations of thefe 
corpufcles together, happen all the varieties of the bodies 
formed out of them. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

3. The form ariftng from the difpofition of the various parts. 

In compofure of his face. 

Liv’d a fair, but manly grace. Crajhaw. 

4. Frame; make; temperament. 

To reel the ftreets at noon, and Hand the buffet 
With (laves that fmell of fweat ; fay this becomes him : 

As his compofure mud be rare indeed, 

Whom thefe things cannot blcmifh. Shakef. Ant. and Cleop. 

5. Difpofition ; relative adjuffment. 

'1 he duke of Buckingham fprung, without any help, by a 
kind of congenial compofure, to the likencfs of our late fove- 
reign and mailer. Wotton. 

6. Compofition ; framed difeourfe. 

Difcourfcs on fuch occaftons arc feldom the produftions of 
leifure, and fhould be read with thofe favourable allowances 
that are made to haft y compofiures. After bur ft Pref. to Sermons. 

In the compofures of men, remember you arc a man as well 
as they ; and it is not their reafon, but your own, that is 
given to guide you. Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 

7. Sedatenefs ; caimnefs ; tranquillity. 

To whom the virgin majefty of Eve, 

As one who loves, and fomc unkindnefs meets. 

With fweet auffere compofure thus reply d Atilt . Par. Loft. 
The calmed and fereneft hours of life, when the paflions of 
nature are all fdent, and the mind enjoys its rpolt perfeft 
compofure. Watts s Logick. 

8. Agreement; compofition; fettlement of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faired hopes of an happy 
compofure. Ki "S Charles. 

Van guard * to right and left the front unfold, 

That all may fee, who hate us, how we feek 
Peace and compofure. Milton's Paradije Loft, b. vi. 1 . $ t . 
Things were not brought to an extremity where i left the 
flory : there feems yet to be room left for a compofure-, here- 
after there may be only for pity. Dr yd. Pref. to Abf and Acnt. 
Compota'tion. n.f. [jeompotatio, Lat.] I he aft of drinking 
or tippling together. ' 

Secrecy to words fpoke under the refe, only mean, in com- 
potation, from the ancient cuftoni in fympoftack meetings, to 
wear chaplets of rofes. Brown s Vulgar r tours. 

If thou wilt prolong 
Dire computation , forthwith reafon quits 
Her empire to confufion and milrule. 

And vain debates ; then twenty tongues at once 
Confpire in fcnfeltfs jargon ; naught is heard 
But din and various clamour, and mad rant. rouups. 
To COMPOUND, v. a. [, compmo , Latin ] 

1. To mingle many ingredients together in one mafs. 

2 . To form by uniting various parts. ~ v 

Whofoever compounds th any like it, (hall be cut oil. Lx. xxx. 
It will be difficult to evince, that nature docs not make de- 
compounded bodies; I mean, mingle together uc 1 
are already compounded of elementary, or rat er o 1 P 
£ nes y r Boyles Sceptical Chymjl. 

The ideas, bcine each but one Angle perception, arc ealter 
got than the more complex ones ; and therefore are not W 
to the uncertainty, which attends thofe compounded ones. LoM. 
•?. To mingle in different pofitions ; to combine. 

We cannot have a Angle image that did not enter thr ^ 
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the fight ; but we have the power of altering and \ compounding 
thofe images into all the varieties of picfurc. Addf. Spellator . 

. rin grammar.] 1 o form one word from two or more words 
4 ‘ L Wffiere it and Tigris embrace each other under the city of 
Apamia, there do they agree of a joint and fi om P mn f d 
and are called Pifo-Tigris. Raleigh s Hijlory of the World. 

e To compofe by being united. 

Who’d be fo mock’d with glory, as to live 

But in a dream of fricndfhip ? 

To have his pomp, and all what (late compounds. 

But only painted, like his varnifh’d friends ! Shakef. Timm. 
6. Tc> adjuft a difference by fome receflion from the rigour of 

^'"Twould to God all ftrifes were well compounded. Shakefp. 

If there be any dilcord or fuits between any of the fawny, 
they are compounded and appeafed. Bacon s New Atlantis, 

r. To difeharge a debt by paying only part. 

Shall I, ye gods, he cries, my debts compound? hi?;. 
To Compo'und. v. n. 

To come to terms of agreement by abating fomethmg of the 
firft demand. It has for before the thing accepted or remitted. 

They were, at laft, glad to compound for his bare commit- 
ment to the Tower. _ Clarendon. 

Pray but for half the virtues of this wife; 

Compound for all the reft, with longer life. Dryden. 

To bargain in the lump. 

Here’s a fellow will help you to-morrow : compound with 
him bv the year. Shakefpeare' s ALeafure for AAcaJure. 

3. To come to terms. 

Comwal compounded to furnifh ten oxen after Michaelmas 
for tliirtv pounds. Carew’s Survey of C.ornwul. 

Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 

If for thy ranfom thou wilt now compound, 

Before thy moft allured overthrow ? Shakef. Henry V . 

Made all the royal ftars recant. 

Compound and take the covenant. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 3. 

But ufelefs all, when he, defpairing, found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. Dryd. ftcuenal. 
Paracclfus and his admirers have compounded with the Ga- 
lenifts, and brought a mixed ufe of chymical medicines into 
the prefent practice. Temple. 

4. To determine. This is not in ufe. 

We here deliver, 

Subfcribed by the confuls and patricians. 

Together with the feal of the fenate, what 
We have compounded on. Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus : 

Co'mpound. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed out of many ingredients; not fingle. 

The ancient cleftrum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, 
and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as gold. Bacon. 

Compound fubftances are made up of two or more fimple 
fubftances. IVatts’s Logick. 

2. [In grammar.] .Compofed of two or more words; not 
fimple. 

Thofe who are his greateft admirers, feem pleafed with them 
as beauties ; I fpcak of his compound epithets. Pope. 

3. Compound or aggregated Flower, in botany, is fuch as con- 
fids of many little flowers, concurring together to make up 

. one whole one; each of which has its ftvle and (lamina, and 
adhering feed, and are all contained within one and the fame 
calyx : fuch are the funflower and dandelion. Harris. 

Co'mpound. n.f [from the verb.] The mafs formed by the 
union of many ingredients. 

For prefent ufe or profit, this is the rule : confider the price 
of the two fimple bodies ; confider again the dignity of the 
one above the other in ufe; then fee if you can make a com- 
pound, that will fave more in price than it will lofe in dignity 
of the ufe. Bacon s Phyfical Rem. 

As man is a compound and mixture of flefh, as well as 
fyi™. South’s Sermons. 

Love, why do wc one pa (lion call ? 

When ’tis a compound of them all ; 

W here hot and cold, where (harp and fweet. 

In all their equipages meet. • Swift. 

Compo undable. adj. [from compound.] Capable of bcino 
compounded. 

Compo'under. n.f. [from To compound . ] 

1. One who endeavours to bring parties to terms of agreement. 
Thefe foftners, fwcetners, compounders, and expedient- 
mongers, who (hake their heads fo ftrongly. Swift. 

7 \ K minder ; one who mixes bodies. 

I o C.OA'lPRFHIv'ND. v. a. [ comprehendo , Latin.] 

1 P Conaprifc ; to include; to contain; to imply. 

If there be ar.y other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended m this laying, namely. Thou (halt love thy neighbour 

fyfclf. Rom. xiii. o. 

it would be ridiculous to grow old in the ftudy of 


2. 


as : 


neccfiary thing, i n an art which comprehends fo many fcveral 


/cry 


' r?' ■ ■ . Drydcn’s Dufrrfnoy. 

1 o contain in the mind ; to underftand ; to conceive. 

Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 

1 11 an wc arc here to i-mi/uv/ww// l,ic f . 


wc arc here to comprehend his thought. 


Waller. 
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5 Tis unjuft, that they who have not the leaft ftouon of 
heroic writing, fhould therefore condemn the plcafurc vvh.ich 
others receive from it, hecaulc they cannot comprehend it. Dryd 

Comprehensible, adj. [comtrehenfdne, Fren. com t r f htn ^^ 
Lat.] Intelligible; attainable by the mind; epneenea 

tH V’ 1 h ho rlzo 1 1 °fe ts the bounds between the enlightened 
and dark parts of things, between what is and what is^not 

CoTpre’hSiply! adv. [from comprehenjtble.] With gieat 
power of fignification or Underllanding ; figmficantly ; with 

great extent of fenfe. . r . 

The words wifdom and righteoufnefs ate commonly ufed 
very eomprehenfibly, fo as to fignify all religion and virtue. 71. lot. 

Comprehension, n.f. [comprehcnfio, Latm.J 

1. The aft or quality of comprifing or containing ; inclulion. 

In the Old Tef lament there is a clofe comirebpjtonoX the 
New, in the New an open difeovery of the Old. Hooker, b. v. 

The c omprthotficn of an idea regards all effemial modes and 
properties of it; fo body, in its comprehenfon, takes, in (od- 
dity, figure, quantitv, mobility. Ik atts s Logic/:. 

2 . Summary; epitome; compendium; abftraft; abridgment in 

which much is comprifod. . 

If we would draw a (hort abftraft of human happinefs, 
bring together all the various ingredients of it, and digeft 
them into one prescription, wc muft at laft fix on this wile 
and religious aphorifm in my text, as the fum and comprehen- 
fion of all. Rogers, Sermon 19. 

3. Knowledge ; capacity ; power of the nund to admit and 
contain many ideas at once. 

You give" no proof of decay of your judgment, and com- 
prehenfion of all tilings, within the compals of an human un- 
derftand ing. Dryden. 

4. [In rhetorick.] A trope or figure, by which the name of a. 

whole is put for a part, or that of a part for the whole, or a 
definite number for an indefinite. Hams. 


at once. 

He muft have been a man of a moft wonderful coinprebenfive 
nature, bccaufe he has taken into the compafs of his Canter- 
bury tales the various manners and humours of the whole 
Englifti nation in his age ; not a fingle character has efcaped 
him. Dryden s Fables , Preface. 

His hand unftain’d, his uncorrupted heart. 

His eomprcheifivc head; all idt’refts weigh’d, 

All Europe lav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. Pope’s Epiflks. 

2. Having the quality of comprifing much ; compendious; ex- 
tenfive. 

So diffufive, fo comprehenfive, fo catholick a grace is charity, 
that whatever time is the opportunity of any other virtue, that 
time is the opportunity of charity. Sprat's Sermons: 

Comprehensively, adv. [from comprehenfive.] In a com- 
prehenfive manner. 

Comprehensiveness, n.f. [from comprehenfive.] The qua- 
lity of including much in a few words or narrow compafs. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenftveritfs of legends on an- 
cient coins. Addijcn on Ancient Medals. 

To COMPRE'SS. v. a. [ comprejfits , Latin ] 

1. To force into a narrower compafs ; to fqueeze together. 

2. To embrace. 

Her Neptune ey’d, with bloom of beauty bleft. 

And in his cave the yielding nymph convrcfi. Pope’s Od-fif. 

There was in the ifland of lo a young girl comprejjed by a 
genius, who delighted to affociate with the mufes. Pope. 

Compr'ess. n.f. [from the verb.] Bolfters of linen rags, by 
which furgeons fuit their bandages for any particular part or 
purpofe. Quincy. 

I applied an intercipient about the ankle and upper part of 
the foot, and by eomprefs and bandage drefied it up. Wifeman. 

Com pr ess ib i'lit y . n. f. [from compreffiblc.] The quality of 
being compreffible ; the quality of admitting to be brought by 
force into a narrower compafs ; as air may be comprefied, but 
water can by no violence be reduced to lefs fpace than it na- 
turally occupies. 

Compressible, adj. [from eomprefs.] Capable of being forced 
into a narrower compafs ; yielding to preffure, fo as that one 
part is brought nearer to another. 

1 heir being fpiral particles, accounts for the elaftidty of 
air ; their being fpherical particles, which gives free paffa^c 
to any heterogeneous matter, accounts for air’s being com- 

>, P re Jf Ml - Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

Compre'ssie i.eness. n.f. [from compreffible.] Capability of 
being preffed clofe. Din. 

Compression, n.f. [ comprejfio , Latin.] The aft of bringing 
the parts of any body more near to each other by violence - 
the quality of admitting fuch an effort of force as may com- 
pel the body comprcffed into a narrower fpace. 

Whcnfoever a folid body is preffed, there is an inward 
tumult in the parts thereof, feeking to deliver themfelves from 
the com'njjion ; and this is the caufe of all violent motion. 

Bacon’s Natural Hifi'sry, N u . 9. 

The 
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The powder in (hot, being dilated into fuch a flame qs cn- 
durcth not comprcffon\ moveth likewife in round, the flame 
being in the nature of a liquid body, fometimes recoiling. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
T ears are the erfedts of the comprrjjhn of the moifture of 
the brain, upon dilatation of the fpirits. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 

He that (hall find out an hypothecs, by which water may 
be fo rare, and yet not be capable of compreJJIon by force, 
may doubtlcls, by the fame hypothefis, make gold and water, 
and all other bodies, as much rarer as he pleafes ; fo that light 
may find a ready paflage through traniparent fubflances. Newt. 
Compre'ssure. n f. [from ccmprrfs.] The adt or force erf the 
body prefling againft another. 

We tried whether heat would, notwith (landing fo forcible 
a eompreffiire , dilate it. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

To Compri'nt. v. n. [comprimere, Latin.] 

The word properly lignifics to print together; but it is 
commonly taken, in law, for the deceitful printing of another’s 
copy or book, to the prejudice of the rightful proprietor. 

Phillips's Wot Id of Words . 
To Compri'se. v. a. [comprendre compris, French] To con- 
tain ; to comprehend ; to include. 

The neceflity of fhortnefs caufeth men to cut off imperti- 
nent difeourfes, and to comprife much matter in few words. 

Hooker, h. v. fe 5 l. 3?. 
Do they not, under dodfrine, comprehend the fame that we 
intend by matters of faith ? Do not they, under difeipline, 
comprife the regimen of the church ? Hooker , *-iii-/ 3 * 

T is the polluted love that multiplies ; 

But friendfliip does two fouls in one comprife. Rofcommon. 
Com p ro b a ; t ion. n.f [eomprobo, Latin.] Proof; atteftation. 
That is only efteemed a legal teftimony which receives corn- 
probation from the mouths of at lead two witnefles. Brown. 
C COMPROMISE, n.f [ compromijfum , Latin.] 

1 . Compromife is a mutual promife of two or more parties at dif- 

ference, to refer the ending of their controvcrfies to the arbi- 
trement or equity of one or more arbitrators. Cowel. 

2. A conipadt or bargain, in which fome conceflions are made 
on each fide. 

Wars have not wafted it; for wait’d he hath not; 

But bafely yielded, upon compromife , 

'That which his anceftors atchicv’d with blows. Sh. Rich. IL 
To Compromise, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compound ; to adjuft a compact by mutual conceflions; 
as, they compromifed the affair at a middle rate. 

2. In Shakcfpeare it means, unufually, to accord; to agree. 

Laban and himfelf were compromis'd , 

That all the yearlings, which were ftreak’d and pied, 

Should fall as Jacob's hire. Shakcfp. Merchant of Venice. 
Compromisso'rial. adj. [from compromife.'] Relating to a 
compromife. 

Comprovincial, n.f. [from con and provincial.] Belonging 
to the fame province. 

At the confecration of an archbifliop, all his comprovincials 
ought to give their attendance. Aylijfe's Paragon. 

COMPT. n.f. [compte, Fr. computus, Lat.] Account; com- 
pulation ; reckoniilg. 

Your fervants ever 

Have theirs, themfelves, and what is theirs, in compt. 

To make their audit at your highnefs* pleafurc. 

Still to return your own. Shakcfp. King John. 

To Compt. v. a. [ compter , French.] To compute; to num- 
ber. We now ufc To Count, which fee. 

Co'mptible. adj. [from compt. ] Accountable; refponfiblc; 
ready to give account ; fubjedt ; fubmiflive. 

Good beauties, let me fuftain my fcorn ; I am very comptible 
even to the Ieaft finiftcr ufage. Shakcfp. 

To COMPTRO'LL. v. a. '[This word is written by fome 
authors, who did not attend to the etymology, for contrail ; 
and fome of its derivatives arc written in the fame manner.] 
To control! ; to over-rule ; to oppofe. 

Comptroller, n.f. [from comptroll.] Dire&or ; fupervifor; 
fuperior intendent; governotir. 

This night ho makes a fupper, and a great one. 

To many lords and ladies: 

1 was fpoke too, with Sir Henry Guilford, 

This night to be comptrollers. Shakef Henry VIII. 

The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to find out fuch 
a Similitude in fome kind of baboons. Temple . 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 

Nor he, the great comptroller of the fley. Drydens JEneis. 
Comptro'llership. n. f. [from comptroller.] Superinten- 
dence. 

The gayle for ftannery-caufes is annexed to the comptrollcr- 
fliip Carew's Survey of Cernwal. 

ComPu'lsatively. adv. [from compulfatory.] 
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Aiul t erm s comp u IJh t thofc ’fbiefaid lands 

So by his father loft. Shakef* j: j i 

Compu'lsion. n.f. [compufo, Latin.] ‘ Iamk> ' 

i.lhe acT of compelling to fonuthing ; force ; violence of the 
agents. u,e 

If rcafons were as plenty as blackberries, I would -five no 
man a reafon on compislfion. Sbakefpeare's Henry IV p i 
1 houghts, whither have ye led me ! with that fwe’ct 
Compulfon thus tranfported. Miltons Paradij'e Lojl b. ix. 

Such fweet compulfon doth in rnufick lye. 

To lull the daughters of neccifity. Milton 

2. T he ftate of being compelled ; violence fuffered. 

Compulfon is in an agent capable of volition, when the 
beginning or continuation of any action is contrary to the 
preference of his mind. ' p oc j,^ 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear. 

With what compulfon and laborious flight 
W c funk thus low l Mi. ton's Paradift Lof , b. ii 1. g 0 . 

This faculty is free from compulfon , and (o Ipomaneous, 
and free from determination by the particular object. Hale. 

Poflibly there were others who aflilted Harold," partly out of 
fear and compulfon. Hale on Common Law. 

Compu'lsive. adj. [from compufer , Fr. comjuljus , Latin.] 
Having the power to compel ; forcible. 

The Danube, vaft and deep. 

Supreme of rivers, to the frightful brink. 

Urg’d by compulfive arms, foon as they reach'd, 

New terror chill’d their veins. Phillips. 

The clergy would be glad to recover tiuir dues by a more 
fliort and compufvc method. Swift. 

CompuLsively. adv. [from compulfive.] By force; by vio- 
lence. 

CompuLsiveness. n.f. [from compulfive ] Force; compulfion. 

CompuLsorily. adv. [from compuljory.] In a compulfory cr 
forcible manner ; by force; by violence. 

To fay that the better deferver hath fuch right to govern, 
as he may compulf.rily bring under the lefs worthy, is idle. Hoc. 

CompuLsoRY. adj. [compuljiirc, French.] Having the power 
of neceflitating or compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think that actions, proceeding from 
fear, are properly comptdfry actions ; which, in truth, are not 
only voluntary, but free adtions ; neither compelled, nor fo 
much as phyfically ncceflitatcd. Brand), againjl H Ids. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a patent, al- 
though not compulfory. Swift. 

COMPU'NCTION. n.f [componflion , Fr. from pungo pur, Hum, 
to prick, Latin.] 

1. The power of pricking; flimulation; irritation. 

This is that aciJ and piercing fpirit, which, with fuch ac- 
tivity and compunction, imadeth the brains and noftrils of thofe 
that receive it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b vi. c. 11. 

2. The date of being pricked by the confluence ; repentance ; 
contrition. 

He acknowledged his difloyalty to the king, wi h expreflions 
of great compunction. Clarendon. 

Compu'nctjous. adj. [from compunction.] Repentant; forrovv- 
ful ; tender. 

Stop up tli’ accefs and paflage to remorfe, 

That no compunctious vifltings of nature 

Shake my fell purpofe. Shakcfpeare' s Macbeth. 

CompuL’Ctive. adj. [from compunction.] Cauhng remorfe. 

Compurg a'tion. n.f. [ampurgatio, Latin.] I he practice of 
juftifying any man’s veracity by the teftimony of another. 

CompurgaTor. n.f. [Latin.] One who bears his tefti- 
mony to the credibility of another. 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abundant attefta- 
tion : thefe are fo obvious, that I need not be far to leak for a 
compurgator. Woodward, s Natural Hijlory. 

Computable, adj. [from compute.] Capable of being num- 
bered or computed. 

If, inftcad of twenty-four letters, there were twenty-rou.r 
millions, as thofe twenty-four millions arc a finite number ; 
fo would all combinations thereof be finite, though not eafilv 
computable by arithmetick. Hale's Origin if Alanhmi 

Computation, n f. [from compute.] 

1. The act of reckoning; calculation. 

My princely father 

Then, by juft amputation of the time, ^ 

Found that the ifl’uc was not his. Shakef. Richard 11 . 

2. The fum colledled or fettled by calculation. 

We pafs for women of fifty: many additional years are 
thrown into female computations of this nature. Addif. Guardian. 

To COMPUTE, v. a. [compute, Latin. ] To reckon ; to cal- 
culate; to number ; to count. 


With force : 


by conftraint. 

Compu'lsator y. n.f. [from conipulfor, Latin.] 
force of compelling ; coadtivC. 

Whicli is no other 

But tp recover from us by ftrong hand. 


Compute how much water would be requifite to lav t,.e 
earth under water. Burnet s Theory of n-- ■ u!l ' ■ 

Clariffa. Where they did compute by weeks, yet (fill 1 the ycarwat 

Having the meafured by months. Holder on 

Alas ! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

Compute the morn and e\ ’ning to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale that blend* their glory with then fliamc. 

CoMPU TE« 


CON 
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CO'IPO’TE. n.f. [amputut, Lat.] Computation ; «alcu!atioit. greater EkaSneS tlian thofe flint, do the IMVi/IU '‘jf- 

Compu'ter. «./ [from cmpju.] Reckoner; accountant; fllclis, wherein they were mouljej. U Hyhry 

_ J 1 ‘ Concavo-concave, adj. Coftcave or hollow on both iiues. 

' ' ^ v ex. adj. [from concave and convex.] Concav 


calculator. 

The kalendars of thefe computers, and the accounts of thefe 
days, are different. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 4. 

I have known fome fuch ill computers , as to imagine the 
many millions in (locks fo much real wealth. Swift. 

Co'mputist. n.f. [ computijle , Fr.] Calculator; one (killed 
in the art of numbers or computation. 

The trealurer was a wife man, and a ftricl computif. Wottcn. 
We conceive we have a year in three hundred and fixty-five 
days exact : computif s tell us, that we efcape fix hours. Brown. 
Co'Mradf. n f. [eamerade, Fr. from camera, a chamber, one 
that lodges in the fame chamber, contubernio fruitur.] 

1. One who dwells in the fame houfe or chamber. 

Rather I abjure all roofs, and chufe 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. Shakcfp. K, Lear. 

2. A companion ; a partner in any labour or danger. 

He permitted them 

1 o put out both thine eyes, and fetter’d fend thee 
Into the common prifon, there to grind 
Among the (laves and afies, thy comrades. 

As good for nothing clfe. Milton's Agonifes, l. 1159. 

A footman, being newly married, defired his comrade to tell 
him freely what the town faid of it. Svjft. 

Con. A Latin infi-parable prepofition, which, at the beginning 
of words, fignifies union or aflociation ; as concourf, a running 
together ; to convene, to come together. 

Con. [abbreviated from contra, againft, Lat.] A cant word for 
one who is on the negative fide of a queftion ; as the pros and 
cons. 

To CON. v. a. [con nan. Sax. to know ; as in Chaucer, Old 
toymen connkn mochil t hinge ; that is, Old women have much 
knowledge.] 

1. To know. 

Of mufes, Hobbipol, I tOitrie no (kill 
Enough to me to paint out rriy unreft. Spcnfcr’s Raf orals. 

2. To (ludy ; to commit to memory; to fix in the mind. It is 
a word now little in ufe, except in ludicrous language. 

\ ou are full of pretty anfwers : have you not been ac- 
quainted with goldfmiths wives, arid conn'd them out of rings. 

1 Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 
Here arc your parts ; and I am to intreat you to cm them 
by to-morrow night. Shakef. Midfumrner Night's Dream. 

Our underftandin^ cannot in this body arrive fo clearly to 
the knowledge of God, and things invifiblc, as by orderly 
conning over the vifible and inferior creatures. Milton. 

Shew it him written ; and, having the other alfo written in 
the paper, (hew him that, after he has conn'd the firft, and re- 
quire it of him. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

I he books of which I’m chiefly fond. 

Art futh as you have whilom conn'd. Prior. 

All this whilejohn had conn'd Over filch a catalogue of hard 
words, as were enough to conjure up the devil. = Arbuthnot. 

3 . To Con thanks ; an old expreflion for to thank. It is the 
fame with f avoir gr'e. 

-i- /^x^T,,T™ anks for,t ’ in the nature he delivers it. Shak. 
To CONCA MERATE v. a. [concamero, Lat.] To arch 
over; to vault; to lay coticavc over. 

. ° f thc u PP cr l, eak, an inch and a half confiflcth of one 
concamerated bone, bended downwards, and toothed as the 

c 0thcr - . Gr coo's Mufeum. 

U 0 NCAMER A ' TI0 N. n.f [from concameratc.] Arch; vault. 

W hat a romance is thc ftory of thofe impoflible concamera- 

TlrnmiSv^° nS of folid orbs ? Glanville's Seepf 
To CONCA'lENAIE. *.*. [from catena, Lat. a chain.] 
l o link together ; to unite in a fucceflive order. 
Concatenation n.f [from concatenate.] A feries of links ; 
an uninterrupted unvariable fucccflion. 

The ftoicks aflirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation 
of cauies, reaching even to the elicit acts of man’s will. 

^ — j ^ 

E adj. [concavus, Latin ] 

». Hollow without angles; as, thc inner furface of an eggfliell, 
theinner curve of an arch : oppofed to convex. ^ * 

f”* fragments falling hollow, inclofed under their 
JHXw/ grea eal ° f ^ Gurnet's Theory of the Earth. 

>’ ou not made an univerfal Ihout, 
l hat 1 yber trembled underneath his banks, 
tmj • r re P*‘ cat i°n of your founds 
Made in his concave (hores ? Sbakefpeare's Julius CMar 

viobJT"’ '“ ve - 1 JMffZ 

conca-,^5, „ '> w rZ ; CSKn At >•" »• 

fire nRcntrS" ^ ° f thefc fhc,Is with that cxqul- 

can ever poWy reprTfent’the C " a i lli , caft *" a mould, 
Vol. I. y P U the <encawt y of that mould with 
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One wav, and convex thc other. 

I procured therefore another concavo-convex plate of glafi, 
ground on both fidcs to the fame fphere with the former pldte. 

Newton s Optieks. 

A concavo-convex pentangular phm‘, part of a (hell that be- 
longs to the entrochus. Woodward on Foffh. 

Cc/nc a vous. adj. [concavus, Latin.] Concave; hollow with- 
out angles. 

CVnc avously. adv. [from eoncavous.] With hollowncfs ; in 
fuch a manner as difeovers the internal furface of a hollow 
fphere. 

The dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavcufy inverted, 
and hath its (pine deprefled. Pr urn's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 
To CONCEAL, v. a. [concelo, Latin.] To hide; to keep- 
fecret; not to divulge ; to cover; not to deteif. 

He oft’ finds med’eine, who his grief imparts ; 

But double griefs afflict concealing hearts. Fairy j (Pteen. 1 . I. 

Come, Catefby, thou art fworn 
As deeply to eft’ecl what we intend. 

As clofely to conceal what We impart. Shakcfp. Richard III. 
Ulyfles himfelf adds, he W3S the moft eloquent and the 
mod lilent of men : he knew that a word fpoke never wrought 
fo much good as a word < -.needled. Broome's Notes on the Odyf 'cj. 

There is but one way I know of converfing lately with all 
men, that is, not bv concealing what we fay or do, but by fay- 
ing or doing nothing that deferves to be concealed. Pope. 
Conce'alable. adj. [from conceal] Capable of being con- 
cealed; poflible to be kept fecrct, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and prefuming to put off* 
the fearcher of hearts, he denied the omnifciency of God, 
whereunto there is nothing cor.ccalable. Brown's Vulg. Errours . 
Conce'aLedne's. n.f. [from conceal.] The ftate of being 
concealed; privacy; obfeurity. Di£t. 

Conce'aler. n.f. [from conceal.] He that conceals any thing. 
They were to undergo the penalty of forger., and the con- 
cealer of the crime was equally guilty. 

Concealment, n.f. [from conceal.] 

1. The of hiding; fecrefy. 

She never told her love; 

But let concealment, like a worm in the bud. 

Feed on her damafle cheek. Shakcfpeare' s Twelfth Night 4 

He is a worthy gentleman. 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 

In ftrange concealments. Sbakefpeare's Henry IY r . p. 1. 

, Though few own fuch fentiments, yet this concealment de- 
rives rather from the fear of man than of any B^ing above. 

Glanville’s Seepf Prefect. 

2. The ftate of being hid ; privacy ; dditefeenec. 

A perfon of great abilities is zealous for thc good of man- 
kind, and as folicitous for thc concealment as thc performance 
of illuftrious a £Iions. Addifsn's Freeholder, N«. 33. 

3. Hiding place; retreat; cover; (hcltcr. 

Thc choice of this holy name, as thc moft efFccIua] conceal- 
ment of a wicked defign, fuppofls ’mankind fatisfied that no- 
thing but what is juft is diredtcd by the principles of it. Rogers. 

The cleft tree 

Off*cts its kind, canccahncnt to a few ; 

Their food its infects, and its mofs their nefts. Thom/bit 
To CONCE'DE. „. [-* Latin.] To yield; toadmk 

to grant ; to let pafs undif; uted. 

i his mull not be conceded without limitation. Boyle. 

T lie atheift, if you do but concede to him that fortune mav 
be an agent, doth prefume himfelf fafe and invulnerable. 

CONCE'IT. n.f. [concept. Trench-, concept us, Latin!] 

1. Conception; thought; idea; image in the mind 

Here thc very (hepherds have their fancies lifted to fo hieh 
conceits, as the learned of other nations are content both to 
boriow their names and imitate their cunning. Sidney 

Impoflible it was, that ever their will (hould chanee or in- 
cline to remit any part of their duty, without fome obiedt 

having force to avert their c mrft from God. Hooker b 1 

His grace looks chearfully and fmooth this mornin'i’- 
1 here s (ome conceit, or other, likes him well, 
hen that he bids good-morrow with fuch fpirit. Shakefb 
r , 1 , lt ' aUgh ! n | th f e c y e f Pteccdeth a conceit of fomewhat ridi- 

_ T T n,^ an 5 - heref0re .. U V s pm P cr to man * &«»«'* Nat. Hi/ 1 . 

2. U nderftandmg ; readinefsof apprehenfion. ^ 

How often, alas ! did her eyes fay unto me, that they loved > 

feerct than that it can he difeerned by cvcrv m ° rC 

admired, ^ K cni 111 J l > d S'nent, and (hall bo 

Ihlfd. viii. 1 1. 
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3. Opinion, generally in a fenfe of contempt; fancy; imagina- 
gination ; fantaftical notion. 

I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfelf 
Yields to the theft. Shakefpeart s King Lear. 

Strong conceit , like a new principle, carries all eafily with 
it, when yet above common fenfe. Locke. 

Malbranche has an odd conceit , 

As ever enter’d Frenchman’s pate. Prior. 

4. Opinion in a neutral fenfe. 

Sceft thou a man wife in his own conceit ? 1 here is more 
hope of a fool than of him. From. xxvi. 12. 

1 (hall not fail t’ approve the fair conceit 
The king hath of you. ShakcJ'peare’s Henry V III. 

5. A plcafant fancy. 

His wit is as thick asTcwkfbury muftard : there is no more 
conceit in him than is in a mallet. Sbakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak took him in 
the head to go off with a conceit. L’ Ejirange. 

b. Sentiment, as diftinguifhed from imagery. 

Some to conceit alone their works confine. 

And glitt’ring thoughts {truck out at cv’ry line. Pope. 

7. . Fondncfs ; favourable opinion ; opinionative pride. 

Since by a little ftudying in learning, and great conceit of 
himfelf, he has loft his religion ; may he find it again by 
harder ftudy under humbler truth. Bentley. 

S. Out of Conceit with. No longer fond of. 

■ Not that I dare affunie to myfelt to have put him out of con- 
ceit with it, by having convinced him of the tantafticalnefs of 
j t 7 illotfon, Preface. 

What hath chiefly put me out of conceit untb this moving 
manner, is the frequent difappointment. Swift. 

To Conce'it. v. a. [from the noun. ] I o conceive ; to ima- 

gine ; to think ; to believe. 

One of two bad ways you muft conceit me. 

Either a coward, or a flatterer. Sbakef. Julius Cmfar. 

They looked for great matters at their hands, in a caufe 
which they conceited to be for the liberty of the fubjeft. Bacon. 

He conceits himfelf to be ftruck at, when he is not lomuch 
as thought of. L’ Ejirange. 

The ftrong, by conceiting thcmfelves weak, arc thereby ren- 
dered as unaitivc, and consequently as ufclcfs, as if they really 
were fo. Soutb ' s S < rmons - 

Concerted, particip. aeij. [from conceit. J 
j. Endowed with fancy. _. > 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature comely, active or 
body, well fpoken, pleafantl y conceited, and (harp of wit 
; Kuolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

2 . Proud; fond of himfelf ; opinionative; affeaed; fantaftical. 
There is another extreme in obfeure writers, which fome 
Cmptv conceited heads are apt to run into, out of a prodigality 
of words, and a want of fenfe. Felton on toe tlajjicks. 

If you think me too conceited. 

Or to paflion quickly heated. . Jj 1 ' 

What you write of me; would make me more conceited than 

what I fcribble myfclf. _ c l e ‘ 

■2. With of before the object of conceit. 

Every man is building a fcveral way, impotently conceited of 

his own model and his own materials. ... 

If we confider how vicious and corrupt the Athenians were, 
how conceited of their own wit, fcience, and politenefs. Bentley. 
Conceitedly, adv. [from conceited ] Fancifully; whim.i- 

tJ,} Conceitedly drefs her, and be aflign’d 

By you fit place for every flower and jewel ; • 

Make her for love fit fuel. . . . J ™’ 

Gonce'itedness. n.f. [from conceited.] Pride; opinionativ - 

nefs ; fondnefs of himfelf. f , . • 

When men think none worthy efteem but 
tinder their own pretences, partiality and 
them eive the pre-eminence. . , ' . 

ConCeVtless. Idj. [from conceit.] Stupid without thought , 

dull of apprehenfion. . ... r 

Think’ft thou, I am fo {hallow, (o conceit, fs. 

To be fcduccd by thy flattery. Shak. Two Gent, of 1 crona. 
Conceivable. cdj. [from conceive ] 

1. That may be imagined or thought. _ w - h erebv anv 

If it were poffible to contrive an invention, where y > 

•I* works of would bo .00 

2. That may be underftood or believed. vr r .i. ern dimes. 

The freezing of the words in the air m , f 

is as conceivable as this ftrangc union. j ' per f on 

It is not conceivable that it Ihould be lndccd ^ bur f 7 s™ons. 

whofe fhape and voice it affumed. The oitality of 

Conceivable ness. n.f. [from conceivable.] The quality ot 
Co“ n |““o. ■" . conceivable or 

n'o CONCEIVE. v.a. [teveevsir, Fr. aafifart, Latin ] 

4 


CON 

1. To admit into the womb. 

I was fliapen in iniquity, and in fin did my mother conceive 
me. Pfalm Ii. 5. 

2. To form in the mind; to imagine. 

Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpofe againft you. 

3. To comprehend; to underftand. He conceives tne whole 
fyjlcm. 

This kifs, if it durft fpcak. 

Would ftretch thy fpirits up into the air : 

Conceive , and fare thee well. Sbakef care's King Lear. 

4. To think ; to be of opinion. 

If you compare my gentlemen with Sir John, you will 
hardly conceive him to have been bred in the lame climate. Svj. 
To Conce'ive. v. n. 

1 . To think ; to have an idea of. 

The griev’d commons 
Hardly conceive of me : let it be nois’d, 

That, through our intcrceflion, this revokement 
And pardon comes. Sbakefp, are’s Henry VIII. 

Conceive of things clearly and diftindtly in their own natures; 
conceive of things completely in all their parts ; conceive of 
things comprchcnfively in all their properties and relations ; 
conceive of things extenfively in all their kinds ; conceive of 
things orderly, or in a proper method. J Batts s Logick. 

2. To become pregnant. 

The flocks lliould conceive when they came to drink. Gen, 
The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poffcfs d : 
Conceiving as (he flept, her fruitful womb 
Swcll’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addifon. 
Conce'iver. n.f. [fiom conceive.] One that underftands or 
apprehends. 

Though hereof prudent fymbols and pious allegories be 
made by wifer conceivers , yet common heads will fly unto fu- 
perftitious applications. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. 7. c. 1 . 
Conce'nt. n.f [concentus, Latin.] 

1 . Concert of voices ; harmony ; concord of found. 

It is to be confidered, that whatfocycr virtue is in num- 
bers, for conducing to concent of notes, is rather to be aferibed 
to the ante-number than to the entire number. Bacon. 

2 . Confiftency. 

’Tis in concent to his own principles, which allow no me- 
rit, no intrinfick worth to accompany one ftate more than 
another. „ , Atterbury. 

To CONCENTRATE, v.a. [ccnccntrer, Fr. from and 
centrum, Lat,] To drive into a narrow compafs ; to drive 

towards the center. . _ 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its grcatclt 
ftrength, will coagulate the ferum. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 
Concentration, n.f. [from concentrate.] Collection into a 
narrow fpace round the center ; compreflion into a narrow 

compafs, . .. . 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration of tfie light* 
muft be fhadowed in a circular manner Peacham on Drawing. 
To Conce'ntre. v.n. [conccntrer, Fr. from con and centrum, 
Latin.] To tend to one common centre ; to have the lame 

centre with fomething clfe. . . . 

The bricks having firft been formed in a circular mould, 
and then cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, 
the fidcs afterwards join fo clofely, and the points concentre fo 
exactly, that the pillars appear one intirc piece. Bolton. 

All thcfc are like fo many lines drawn from feveral objedts, 
that fome way relate to him, and concentre in him. 

To Conce'ntre. v.a. To emit towards one centre. 

The having a part lefs to animate, will rather ferve to con- 
centre die fpirits, and make them more 

In thee concentring all their precious beams 
Of facrcd influence! Milton's Paradije Loft , b. 9. t. I co. 
Conce'ntrical. lady, [ccncer.tricus, Lat.] Having one co 
Conce'ntrick. i mon centre. 

If, as in water ftirr’d, more circles be 
Produc’d by one, love fuch additions take ; 

Thofe, like fo many fpheres, but one heav’n make ; 

For they are all concentrick unto thee. 

Any fubftance, pitched fteddy upon two pomts, as cm an 
axis, and moving about on that axis, al(o ^c c ^ 

^TrhectySine'humour had been -nccntrical 
rodes, the eye would not have admitted ^ 

If aftonc be thrown into ftagnating water, ! 1,c " a ^ S 
cited thereby continue fome time to anle 111 the P illt0 

{tone fell into the water, and are propagated 
concentrick circles upon the furface of the NfWtgl g t °Qy t , 

dlft The manner of its concretion is by cenceiitruaJnugs, hte 
thofe of an onion about the firft kernel. Arbut ^ ^ ^ 
Circular revolutions in con.cr.tnck orbs a . he 

other central body, could in no wife be 

power of the Divine Arm. which any 

Conce'ptacle. n.f. [conccptaculurn, Lat ] 

thing is contained ; a vcffel. There 
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There is at this day refldent, in that huge 
enough to effect fuch a deluge. Woodward's Ant-Hill- Pref 
Coi cE'PTinLE. adj. [from couafu) conceptum, Latin.] I hat 
be conceived ^ intelligible; capable to be underftood. 

St T tt’SS ire 

—V* - ** ass svffi 

his works. . T • i 

fm'Xf t**°'“* ^ U L PrtP 'ZL ■ in 

I will trreatly multiply dry forrow, and thy , n 

forrow titou fltalt bring itttth children. G'n.nt. ,*■ 

Thy forrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception ; children thou flialt bring 
In forrow forth. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. X. /. 194. 

The ftate of being conceived. 

Toy had the like conception in our eyes. 

And at that inftant, like a babe, fprung up 
Our own produdions flatter us: it is impoffible 
fond of them at the moment of their conception. Dryd. Dufrcfn, 

> Notion: idea; image in the mind. 

As conceptions are 'the images or refcmblanccs of things to 
the mind within itfelf, in the like manner are words or names 
the marks, tokens, or rcfembiances of thofe 
minds of them whom we converfc with. South s f erm0 ! ,s - 
Confult the acuteft poets and fpeakers, and they will contefb 
that their quickeft, moft admired conceptions were fuch as darted 
into their minds, like hidden flafhes of lightning, they knew 
not how, nor whence; and not by any certain confluence, 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it is in mat- 

ters of ratiocination. , , . 

'Fo have right conceptions about them, we muft bring our 
underftandings to the inflexible natures and unalterable rela- 
tions of things, and not endeavour td bring things to any pre- 
conceived notions of our own. Locke. 

4. Sentiments; purpofe. . T 1 

Thou but remember’ft me of mv own conception. 1 have 
perceived a moft faint negled of late ; which I have rather 
blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very pretence 
and purpofe of unkindnefs. Shakefpcare s King Lear. 

Pleafe your highnefs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : 

Not friended by his wifh to your high perfon. 

His will is moft malignant, and it ftrctches 

Beyond you to your friends. Shakefpcare’ s Henry VIII. 

5. Apprehenfion ; knowledge. 

And as if beafts conceiv’d what reafon were, 

And that conception Ihould diftin&ly (how 
They ftiould the name of reafonable bear ; 

For, without reafon, none could reafon know. Davies. 

6. Conceit ; fentiment ; pointed thought. 

He is too flatulent fometimes, and fometimes too dry ; 
many times unequal, and almoft always forced ; and, befidcs, 
is full of conceptions, points of epigram, and witticifms ; all 
which arc not only below the dignity of heroic verfc, but 
contrary' to its nature. Dryden’s Juvenal, Dedication. 

Concf/ptious. adj. [conceptum, Latin.] Apt to conceive; 
fruitful; pregnant. 

Common mother, 

Enfcar thy fertile and conceptions womb ; 

Let it no more bring out to ingratcful man. Shakef. Timon. 
Conce'ptive. adj. [conceptual, Latin.] Capable to conceive. 
In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the eoldnefs of this fimplc they may be reduced into a con- 
cept ive conftitution. Brtnvns Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 

ToCONCE'RN. v.a. [covcemcr, Yr. conccrno, low Latin.] 

1. To relate to; to belong to. 

Exclude the ufe of natural reafoning about. the fenfe of holy 
feripture, concerning the articles of our faith ; and then, that 
the feripture doth concern the articles of our faith, who can 
allure us ? Hooker , b. iii. f. 8. 

Count Claudio may hear ; for what I would fpcak of con- 
cerns him. Shakefpeare’s Much ado about Nothing. 

Gracious things 

Thou haft reveal’d ; thofe chiefly which concern 
Juft Abraham, and his feed. Milton’s Paradife Left , b. xii. 
This place concerns not at all the dominion of one brother 
Over the other. Locke. 

2. To aftedf with fome paflion; to touch nearly; to be of im- 
portance to. 

I would not 

The caufe were known to them it moft concerns. Shalefpear. 
Our wars with France have aft’ectcd us in our moft tender 
interefts, and concerned us more than thofe with any other 
nat iom Addifon on the State of the IVar. 

It much concerns them not to fuffer the king to eftablifh his 
authority on this fide. Addfcn’s Remarks on Italy. 

The more the authority of any flation in fociety is ex- 
tended, the more it concerns publick happinefs that it be com- 
mitted to men fearing God. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. I o intereft ; to engage by intereft. 

I knew a young negroc who was lick of the fmall-pox : I 


CON 

found U enquiry, nt a ptffon’. W* 

tumours left whitifh fpecks behind them. Eoy.e on Colon. 
Above the reft two goddefles appear, _ 

for each : her? Vcnur, Juno f ^ , S £ 

Providence, where it Ibves a nation , uncems JdcB to 
own and affert the intereft of religion, by 
of religious perfons and places. 

Whatever paft adfions it cannot reconcile, or appropriate 
to that prefent felf by confeioufnefs, it can be no more con- 
cerned in than if they had never been done KoJu. 

They think thcmfelves out of the reach of providence, and 
no longer concern ed to foiicit his favour. Rogers, Serm.n. n. 

4. To difturb ; to make uneafy. . , . . , . • 

In one comprcffmg engine I {hut a fparrovv, without fo.cing 
any air in ; and in an hour the bird began to pant, anc I be con- 
cerned, and in lefs than an hour and a half to be fick. Do lam. 
Conce'rn. n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. Bufinefs; affair; confidered as relating to lume one. 

Let early care thy main concerns fecure, 

Things of lefs moment may delays endure. 

This “manner of expofmg the private .concerns of families, 
and facrificing the fccrqts of the dead to the curiolity ot the 
living, is one of thofe licentious practices, which might w'ell 
deferve the animadverfion of our government. Addtf.Freehocler: 
A heathen emperor faid, if the gods were oftende. , it 
was their own concern, arid they were able to vindicate them- 

fclves. . Szvi *- 

Religion is no triflng concern , io.be performed in any carelefs 
and fuperficial manner. Rogers, Sermon xm. 

2. Intereft ; engagement. 

No plots th’ alarm to his retirements give ; 

’Tis all mankind’s concern that hefhould live. Dryden. 

When' we fpcak of the conflagration of the world, ihcfe 
have no concern in the queftion. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

3. Importance ; moment. 

Myfterious fccrcts of a high concern. 

And weighty truths, folid convincing (enfe. 

Explain’d by unaffefled eloquence. Rofcemmon. 

The mind is ftunned and dazzled amidft that variety of ob- 
jetfs : fhc cannot apply herfelf to thofe things which are of the 
utmoft concern to her. Addifon s Spe£ta:or, N '• 4 J 5 - 

4. Pallion; aftettion ; regard; 

Ah, what concerns did both your fouls divide ! 

Your honour gave us what your love deny’d. Dryden. 

O Marcia, "let me hope thy kind concerns , 

And gentle wifties, follow me to battle ! Audifon s Cato. 
Why all this concern for the poor? We want them not, as 
tfie country is now managed : where the plough has no work, 
one family can do the buiinefs of fifty. _ _ Swift. 

Conce'rninc. prep, [from concern: this word, originally a par- 
ticiple, has before a noun the fpree ot a prepofition.] Relating 
to ; with relation to. 

There is not any thing more fubje£t to errour than the true 
judgment concerning the power and forces of an eftate. Bacon. 

T he ancients had no higher rccourfe than to nature, as may 
appear by a difeourfe concerning this point in Strabo. Brown. 

None can demonftrate that there is fuch an ifland as Ja- 
maica, yet, upon teftimony, I am free from all doubt concern- 
ing it. Tillotfon, Preface. 

Conce'rnment. n.f [from concern.] 

1. The thing in which we are concerned or interefted ; affair ; 
bufinefs ; intereft. 

To mix with thy concernments I defift 
Henceforth, nor too much difapprove my own. Milt. Agon. 

This fliews how ufcful you have been. 

To bring the king’s concernments in Hudilma < , p. iii. cant. 2. 

Yet when we’re fick, the debtor’s tetcht in hafte. 
Leaving our great concernment to the laft. Denhavi. 

When my concernment takes up no more room or compafs 
than myfclf, then, fo long as I know where to breathe and to 
exift, I know alfo where to be happy. South. 

He that is wife in the affairs and concernments of other men, 
but carelefs and negligent of his own, that man may be faid 
to be bufy, but he is not wife. Tillotfon. 

Ourfpiritual interefts, and the great concernments of a future 
ftate, would doubtlefs recur often. Attcrbury. 

Propofitions which extend only to the prefent life, are 
{mail, compared with thofe that have influence upon our cver- 
lafting concernments.' IVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. Relation ; influence. 

Sir, ’tis c i near concernment, and imports 
No lefs than the king’s life and honour. Denham’s Sophy. 

He juftly fears a peace with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his haughty love. Dryd. lr.d. Empc 

3. Intercourfe ; bufinefs. 

The great concernment of men is with men, one amon^ft 
another. Locke. 

4. Importance; moment. 

I look upon experimental truths as matters of creat con- 
cernment to mankind. ~ Boyle. 

5. Intcrpofition ; regard; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl, without any other ap- 
probation 
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probation of her father, or concernment in it, than lb Bering 
him and her to come into his prcfcnce. Clarendon. 

6. Pafiion ; emotion of mind. 

While they arc fo eager to deftroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is nianifcft in their concernment . Dry den. 

Ii it carry with it the notion of fomething extraordinary, 
if apprchonlion and concernment accompany it, die idea is like- 
ly to fink the deeper. Lode. 

1 o CONCE'R I . v. a. [concenter, French, from conccrtare , Lat. 
to prepare themfeives for fomc publick exhibition or per- 
formance, by private encounters among themfeives ] 

*• i o fettle any thing in private by mutual communication. 

2. I o fett'e ; to contrive ; to adjuft. 

Mark how already in his working brain 

He forms the well -concerted fcheme of mifehief. 

Co' ncert. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Communication of defigns; eftablifhment of meafurcs amonfr 
tliofe who are engaged in the fame affair. 

All tliofe difeon tents, how ruinous foever, have arifen from 
the want of a due communication and concert. Swift. 

2. A fymphony ; many performers playing to die fame tunc. 

Conce rta'i Ion. n.j. [ concertatio , Latin. J Strife; con- 
tention. 

Co NCERT ATI ve. adj. [conccrtativus, Latin.] Contentious; 
quarrelfome ; recriminating. Diet. 

CONCESSION, n. f. [ conccjfio , Latin.] 

1. '1 he aft of granting or yielding. 

't he concejjion of thefe charters was in a parliamentary 
way. Hale s Common Law of England, 

2. A grant ; the thing yield d. 

1 Hill counted myfelf undiminifhed by my larged conceffont , 
if by them 1 might gain the love of my people. King Charles. 

When a lovtr becomes fatisfied by fmall compliances, with- 
out further purfuits, then expect to find popu ar aflemblies 
content with fmall conceffons. Swift. 

Conck'smonary. adj. [from conceffum.] Given by indulgence 
or allowance. 

Co \ ce's-i v ELY. aclv. [from conceff.on.] By way of conceflion ; 
as yielding, not controverting by afl'umption. 

Some have written rhetorically and con.ejjivc/y, not contro- 
verting, but afluming the queftion, which, taken as granted, 
advantaged the illation. Browns Vulgar Errours, L. iii. c. 12. 

Conch, n.j'. [concha, Latin.] A {hell; a fea-fhcll. 

He furnifhes her clofet firft, and fills 

The crowded fhclves with rarities of fliells : 

Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew. 

And all the fparkling Hones of various hue. Dryden’ s Fa Ides. 

Co'nchoid. n.f. The name of a curve. 

To CONCILIATE, v. a. [concilia, Lat.] To gain; to pro- 
cure good will ; to reconcile. 

It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conciliate affec- 
tion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 7. 

Conciliation, n.f. [from conciliate .] The act of gaining 
or reconciling. Dili. 

Conciliator, n.f. [from conciliate .] One that makes peace 
between others. 

Conciliatory, adj. [from conciliate.'] Relating to recon- 
ciliation. Did. 

Conci'nnity. n.f. [from concimitas, Latin.] Decency; 

firnefs. 

CONCI NNOUS. ailj. [concimms, Latin.] Becoming; pleafant; 

agreeable 

CONCTSE. adj. [concifts, cut, Latin.] Brief; fhort; broken 
into fhort periods. 

T he toncifc ftile, which exprefleth not enough, but leaves 
fomevvhat to be underftood. Ben. jfohnfon's Difcovertes, 

Where the author is obfeure, enlighten him ; where he is 
too brief and concifc, amplify a little, and fet his notions in 
a fairer view. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. c. 4. 

Concisely, adu. [from concife.] Briefly; fhortly; in few 
words; in fhort fentences. 

Ulyflcs here fpeaks very concifely , and he mayfeem to break 
abruptly into the fubject. Broome's Notes on the Odyffey , b. vii. 

Conciseness, n.f [from concifc.] Brevity; fhortnefs. 

Giving more fcope to Mezentius and Laufus, that verfion, 
which has more of the majefty of Virgil, has lefs of his con- 
eijenefs . Dryden. 

Concision, n.f. [concifum, Latin.] Cutting off; excifion; 
deftrudlion. 

ConcitaTtDN. n.f. [coneitatio, Latin.] The act of ftirring 
up, or putting in motion. 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by immediate il- 
lumination of the foul ; whereas the deceiving fpirit, by con- 
citation of humours, produces conceited phantafmes. Brown. 

Conclam a’tioN. n.j. [condamulio, Latin.] An outcry or 
ihout of many together. Dili. 

Co nclave, n f. [ conclave , Latin.] 

1 . A private apartment. 

2. The room in which the cardinals meet ; or the affcmbly of 

the cardinals. 

I thank the holy conclave for their loves ; 

They’ve fent me fuch a man I would have wifh’d for. Shai. 
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It was find of a Cardinal, by rcafon of his apparent likeli- 
hood to Hep into St. Peter’s chair, that in two conclaves he 
went in pope and came out again cardinal. South’s Semsr.s 

3. A dqfe aflembly. 

Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets. 

Where Juno in the Alining fenate fits. Garth 

To CONCLUDE, v. a. [conclude, Latin] 

1. Tofhut. 

The very perfon of Chriff therefore, for ever and the felf- 
fatne, was only, touching bodily fubffance, concluded within 
the graye. Hooker, b.v.f i2 . 

2. To include; to comprehend. 

God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all. Romans, xi. 32. 

1 o collect by ratiocination. 

'J he providences of God are promifeuoufly adminiflred in 
this world ; fo that no man can conclude God’s love or hatred 
to any perfon, by any thing that befals him. TUlotfon. 

4. To decide ; to determine. 

Youth, ere it fees the world, here ftudics reft; 

Anti age, returning thence, concludes it beft. Dryden. 

But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded bleft before he die. Addijon’s Ovid’s Met. 

5. To end; to finifh. 

Is it concluded he fhall be protestor ? 

It is determin’d, not concluded yet ; 

But fo it muft be, it the king miicarry. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
I will conclude this part with the fpeech of a counfellor of 
ftate. Bacon. 

Thefe are my theme, and how the war began. 

And how concluded by the godlike man. Dryden’ s eEn. b. vii. 

6. To oblige, as by the final determination. 

If therefore they will appeal to revelation for their creation, 
they muft be concluded by it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He never refufed to be concluded by the authority of one 
legally fummoned. Atterbury. 

To Conclu de. v. n. 

1. To perform the laft act of ratiocination; to collect the con- 
fequence ; to determine. 

For why fhould we the bufy foul believe, 

When boldly fhe concludes of that and this ; 

When of hcrfelf fhe can no judgment give. 

Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what fhe is ? Davies. 
The blind man’s relations import no neceffity of concluding, 
that though black was the rougheft of colours, therefore white 
fhould be the fmootheft. Boyle on Colours , 

There is fomething infamous in the very attempt: the world 
will conclude I had a guilty conl’cience. Arbuth. liijl. of J. Bull. 

2 . To fettle opinion. 

Can we conclude upon Luther’s inflabilitv, as our author has 
done, becaufe, in a finglc notion no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had feme doubtings ? Atterbury. 

I queftion not but your tranflation will do honour to our 
country ; for 1 conclude of it already frofli thofe performances. 

Addifon to Pope. 

3. Finally to determine. 

They humbly fue unto your excellence, 

T o have a goodly peace concluded of, 

Between the realms of England and of France. Shakcfpeare. 

4. To end. 

And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love’s affurance, and a train of lies. 

That, made in luft, conclude in perjuries. Dryden s Fables. 

Conclu'denc y. n.f. [from concludent.] Confequcnce; regu- 
lar proof ; logical deduction of reafon. 

Judgment concerning things to be known, or the ncgle£t 
and concludency of them, ends in decifion. Hale. 

Concli/dent. adj. [from conclude] Dccifivc; ending in juft 
and undeniable conlequences. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may feem more obfeure, 
yet, upon a due confidcration of them, they arc highly con- 
fcqucntial and concludent to my purpofe. Ha e’ s Orig. cf Monk. 

Conclu'sible. adj. [from conclude.] Determinable; certain 
by regular proof. 

’Tis as certainly concluftble from God’s prcfciencc, that they 
will voluntarily do this, as that they will do it all. Hammond. 

Conclusion, n.f. [from conclude.] 

1. Determination ; final decifion. 

Ways of peaceable conch fan there are but thefe two cer- 
tain ; the one a fentence of judicial decifion, given by autho- 
rity thereto appointed within ourfelves; the other, the iike 
kind of fentence given by a more univerfal authority. Hooker. 

2 . The collection from propofitions prcmiicd; die con- 
fequuicc. 

The conclufson of experience, from the time paft to the time 
prefent, will not be found and perfcCt. Bacon sWar with Spain. 

And marrying divers principles and grounds. 

Out of their match a true concltfion brings. 

Then doth the wit 

Build fond conclufons on tliofe idle grounds ; 

Then doth it fly the good, and ill purfuc. 

I only dial by rules of art, 


Davies. 


Denies. 








Such 
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• Such as arc lawful, and judge by j;. iii. 

''"Sc paS’hin. both the 

j&ZzL-ii <br *• - *s&rr* 

I have been rcafoningi and in ^ have thought itbdt 

to return to what fortune hath made my home. 

4. The event of experiments. 

Her phyfician tells me, 
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g? *** «*** 

We ritili likewife all t.rjufmt of graft, ng and mx 
lari”! L well of wild trees a. fruit tree.. B«m s Urn Mnt. 

C The end ; the upfhot ; the Jaft part. 

£. i„ Shakcfpeare it (corns to fign.fy filcnce ; confinement of Uie^ 

th ° U "Your wife OCtavia, with her modeft eyes 
And ftill conclufson, fhall acquire no honour, 

Demuring upon me. Shakcfpeare s Moony and Ceo A at, a. 

Conclusive, adj. [from conclude ] _ 

1 Dccifive ; giving the laft determination to the opinion. 

Fhe agreeing votes of botli houfes were not byanylawor 

YCAton eoncIttJivt to my judgment. ** f g ■ ** 

’I he laft didlatc of the und.erftanding is not always abfolute 
in itfelf, nor conch-five to the will, yet it produces no antece- 
dent nor external neceffity. Bramh. Arjwcr to lhbbs 

They have fecrct reafons for what they feem to do, which, 
whatever they are, they muft be equally comlufwe for us as 
they were for them. v IV * 

2. Regularly confequential. ... r 

Thofe that are not men of art, not knowing the true forms 
of fyllogifm, cannot know whether they are made in right 

and concluftve modes and figures. , r , 01 . c ' 

C inci.u'si vely. adu. [from concluftve.] Decmvcly; wit 

final determination. , _ r , 

This I fpeak only to defire Pollio and Eupolis not to fpeak 
peremptorily, or conclufrvtly, touching the point of pollibilit}, 
’till they have heard me deduce the means of the execution. 

3 Bacon’s Holy War. 

Conclu'siveness. n.f. [from cone 'if re } Power of determin- 
ing the opinion ; regular confcquence. 

Confidcration of things to be known, of their fevcral 
weights, conclu livenefs, or evidence. Hales Orig. of Mankind. 
To ConCOA'gulate. v a. [from con and coagulate.] To 
curdle or congeal one thing with another. 

1 lie fid in c parts of thofe, upon their folution by the rain, 
may woik upon tliofe other fubftanccs, formerly concoagulatcd 
with them. Doyle’s Experiments. 

They do but coagulate themfeives, without concoagulating 
with them any water. Boole’s Hiflary of Firmnejs. 

Con co a G UL at 1 on . n.f. [from concoagulate.] A coagulation 
by which different bodies are joined in one mafs. 

To CONCO CT, v. a. [concoquo, Latin.] 
j. Todigeft by thcftomach, fo as to turn food to nutriment. 
The" working of purging medicines comcth two or three 
hours after the medicines taken ; for that the ftomach firft 
maketh a proof, whether it can concoct them. Bac. A at. HiJI. 

Affuredly lie was a man of a feeble ftomach, unable to con- 
coct any great fortune, profperous or adverfe. Hayward. 

Flic vital functions are performed by general and conftant 
laws ; the food is conceited, the heart beats, the blood circu- 
lates, the lungs play. Cheyne’s Phil Prin. 

The notions and fentiments of others judgment, as well 
as of our oivn memory makes our property : it does, as it were, 
concoct our intellciftual food, and turns it into a part of our 
Lives. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind, />. i. c. 2. 

/. To purify or fublime by heat ; or heighten to peifedtion. 

I’he fmall clofe-lurking minifter of fate, 

Whofe high concocted venom through die veins 
A rapid lightning darts. 7 homfm's Summer. 

CoNco'ction. n.f. [from com oft.] Digeftion in the ftomach ; 
maturation by heat; the acceleration of any thing towards 
purity and perfection. 

This hard rolling is between con colt ion and a ftmple matu- 
ration. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 424. 

The conftanteft notion of concoct Pu is, that it fhould fig- 
nify the degrees of alteration of one body into another, from 
crudity to perfect concoction, which is the ultimitv of that ac- 
tion or procefs. Bacon's Natural HiJI ry , N°. 324. 

He. though he knew not which foul fpake, 

Becaufe both meant, both fpake the fame, 

Might thence a new concoltion take. 


colour, we mcaiu.v < nrettv. mown. 

blackbird grow white, we account tt nsott pret y 

Concomitance. J n.f. 

Conco'mitancy. \ together w.^ pother thing 

The fccondary aflion ftibfifteth not alone, out * 
fancy with the other ; fo the noftrils are ufeful 
and fmelling, but the principal ufe is fme \hn in f a ]]ibly 

To argue from a constancy to a cauf^ ^ 

Cn\i iO'MI T A N T . adi. [. concomitant , Latin.] Conjoined 
C w^ncl ^ent with / coining and going with, as collateral, 

^’itls the' fpirit that furthereth the extenfion or dilatation of 
bodies, and it fo»”“^;^i;,, TXc<- 

ffti s o7 of£x: . 

that in fcveral objeds, to fevera degrees “X 

Concomitant, n.f. Companion; perfon or thing colla 

terally connected. . 

Thefe efix-as are from the local motion of the air, a conco- 
mitant of the found, and not from the found. Rac. Nat Hr jL 
He made him the chief concomitant of his heir apparent an 
onlv fon, in a journey of much adventure. H otton. 

In confumptions the preternatural concomitants , an univertal 
heat of the body, a torminous diarrhea, and hot diltilia- 
tions, have all a corrofive quality. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The other co ccmitant of ingratitude is hard-hcartednefs, or 
want of companion. j South s Sermons. 

Horrour ftalks around, 

Wild flaring, and his fad concomitant, 

Dcfpair, of'abjcit look Philips. 

Reproach is a concomitant to greatnefs, as fatircs and invec- 
tives were an effential part of a Roman triumph. Addifon. 
And for tobacco, who could bear it ? 

Filthy concomitant ofi claret ! * t0, _ ' 

Where antecedents, cc vnitants and confcquents, can cs 
and effects, figns and things fignified, fubjefls and adjuncts, 
are nccefiarily connected with each other, we infer. 

Watts's Logtck. 

ConcoMitantly. adv. [from concomitant.] In company 

with others. "1? ^* 

To Conco mitate. v. a [ccncomitatus, Lat.] To be collate- 
rally connected with any thing ; to come and go with another. 

This fimplc bloody fpedtation of the lungs, is differenced 
from that which concomitatcs apleurify. Harvey on Confumptions. 
CCTNCORD. n.f [concordia, Larin.] 

1 . Agreement between perfons or things ; fuitablenefs of one to 
another; peace; union; mutual kindnefs. 

Had I power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell. 

Uproar the univerfal peace. Shakcfpeare's Macbeth. 

What concord hath Chrift with Belial ? 2 Cor. vi. 15. 

Kind concord, heavenly born ! whofe blifsful reign 
Holds this vaft globe in one furrounding chain ; 

Soul of the world ! Tickell. 

2. A compact. 

It appeareth by the concord made between Henry and Ro- 
derick the Irifh king. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Harmony ; concent of founds. 

The man who hath not mufick in himfelf. 

Nor is not mov’d with comord of fweet founds, 

• Is fit for treafons. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

4. Principal grammatical relation of one word to another. 

Have thofe who have writ about declenfions, concords, and 

fyntaxes loft their labour ? Locke. 

Conco'rdance. n.j'. [concordant! a, Latin.] 

1. Agreement 


Donne. 
Of one 'colour without 


And part far purer than he came 
Conco'lour. adj. [con color, Latin.] 
variety. 

In conalour animals, and fuch as arc confined unto the fame 
Vol. I. 
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2. A book which fhews in how many texts of feripture any 
word occurs. 

I fhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how you arc 
to rule the city out of a concordance. South’s Serm. Dedicat. 

Some of you turn over a concordance, and there, having 
the principal word, introduce as much of the verfe as will 
ferve your turn. Swift. 

An old concordance bound long fince. Swift. 

3. A coricord in grammar; one of the three chief relation* 
in fpeech. It is not now in ufe in this fenfe. 

After the three concordances learned, let the mafter read unto 
him the epiftles of Cicero. Afkam’s Schsolmajicr. 

Conco'rdant. adj. [concordant, Lat.] Agreeable; agreeing; 
correfpondcrit ; harmonious. 

Were everyone employed in points concordant to their na- 
tures,. profeflions, and arts, commonwealths would rife up of 
themfeives. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. i. t - 4. 

Conco'rdate. n. f [ concordat , 1 r. concordatum, Lat.] A com- 
pact ; a convention. 

How comes he to number the want of fynods in the Gal - 
lican church among the grievances of that concordate, and as 
a mark of their flavcry, fince he reckons all convocations of 
the clergy in England to be ufelefs and dangerous ? Swijt. 

5 ^ Conco'rporal. 
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CcNcn'RpoRAT.. adj. [from concorporo, Latin, to incorporate.] 
Of the fame body. yy-cj 

lo ConcoRpor ate. v. a. [ from con and corpus ] 'I’o 
unite in one mats or lubflancc. 

Y\ hen we concorporate the fign with the fignification, wc 
, conjoin the word with the fpirit.' Taylors Worthy Communicant. 

Concori’OR A .1 ion. 7 i. J. [from cor.corpDrate . J Union in one 
mafs ; intimate mixture. Diet. 

CoRcour$e. ii. f. [concurfns, Latin.] 

i • f i' c confluence of many perfons or things to one place. 

Do all the nightly guards. 

The city's watches, with the people’s fears. 

The concourfe of all good men, drike thee nothing? B John/. 

The coalition of the good frame of the univerfe was not 
the product of chance, or fortuitous concourfe of particles of 

m:lttcr - Hale's (J, fin of Mankind. 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his (kill, 

_ With fuch a concourfe comes the flood of ill. Dry-den's Fables. 

2 . The perfons aflembled. 

The prince with wonder hears, from cv’ry part. 

The noife and bufy concourfe of the mart. Dr yd. Virg. /F.n. 

3. The point of junftion or interfeftion of two bodies. 

So foon as the upper glafs is laid upon the lower, fo as to 
touch it at one end, and to touch the drop nt the other end, 
making, with the lower glafs, an angle of about ten or fifteen 
minutes ; the drop will begin to move towards the concourfe 
of the gl idles, and will continue to move with an accelerated 
motion, 'till it arrives at that concourfe of the glafles. Newton. 

Ooncr rm a’txon. n. f. [from concremo, Lat. to burn together.] 

I he act of burning many things together: Did}. 

Co'ncremknt. n.f. [from concrefco , Latin.] The mafs 
formed by concretion ; a collection of matter growing to- 
gether. 

There is the cchcfion of the matter into a more loofe con- 
fidency, like day, and thereby it is prepared to the concrement 
of a pebble or flint. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Concrescence, n.f. [from concrefco, Lat.] The act or qua- 
lity of growing by the union of leparate particles. 

Seeing it is neither a fubltancc perfect, nor inchoate, how 
any other fubltancc Ihould thence take concrcfccnce hath not 
been taught. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

To CONCRETE. v. n. [ concrefco , Latin.] To coalefcc into 
one mafs ; to grow by the union and cohefion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting with the 
Cfv'ltalline, is equally diffufed throughout the body of it. Woodw. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to a cuticle, and let 
cool, the fait concretes in regular figures ; which argues that 
the particles of the fait, before they concreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal diftanccs, in rank and file. Newton. 

The blood of feme who died of the plague, could not be 
made to concrete, by rcafon of the putrefaction already begun. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Concre'te. v. a. To form by concretion; to form by 
the coalition of fcattered pai tides. 

That there are in our inferiour world divers bodies, that 
are concluded out of others, is beyond all difpute : wc fee it in 
t he meteors. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Co'ncrete. ad), [from the verb.] 

1. F ormed by concretion ; formed by coalition of feparate par- 
ticles into one mafs. 

The full concrete flatc, or confident furface of the chaos, 
mud be of che lame figure as the luff liquid date. Burnet. 

2. In logick. Not abdract ; applied to a fubjcCt. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, whereby thofe 
concrete names, God and man, when we fpeak of Chrid, do 
take interchangeably one another’s room ; fo that, for truth of 
fpecch, it (kilieth not whether we fay that the fon of God 
hath created the world, and the fon of man by his death hath 
laved it ; or elfe that the fon of man did create, and the fon of 
God died to fave the world. Hooker , b. v. fed. 53. 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, do alfo either 
exprefs or imply, or refer to fome fubjeft to which it belongs ; 
as white, round, long, broad, wife, mortal, living, dead : 
but thefe arc not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
fenfe ; for a fool, a philofopher, and many other concretes, are 
fubdantives, as well as knavery, folly and philofophy, which 
arc the abdract terms that belong to them. Watts's Logick. 

Co'ncrete. n.f A mafs formed by concretion ; or union of 
various parts adhering to each other. 

If gold itfelf be admitted, as it mud be, for a porous con- 
crete, tlie proportion of void to body, in the texture of com- 
mon air, will be fo much the greater. Bentley's Sermons. 

Concre / t£I.y. adu. [from concrete.] In a manner including 
the fuhjeft with the predicate ; not abffraftly. 

Sin confidercd not abdradtedly for the mere aft of obli- 
quity, but concretely , with fuch a fpecial depcndanceof it upon 
the will as ferves to render the* agent guilty. Dorris. 

Concreteness, n.f. [from concrete.] Coagulation; collec- 
tion of fluids into a folid mafs. Did. 

Conor k'tion. n.f [from concrete.] 

1. The act of concreting; coalition. 

2. The mafs formcJ by a coalition of feparate particles. 


Some plants upon the top of the fen, arc fuppofed to -row 
of fomc concretion of (lime from the water, where tC r 
dirreth little. iWr Natural 

Heat, in general, doth not rcfolvc and attenuate the 
oi a human body; for too great heat will produce concretim. 

/■> / Sti buthnot on All menu 

Co ncretive. adj. [from concrete.] Having the power to nrc” 
duce concretions; coagulativc. 1 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not aferibe 
their induration to cold, but unto litlinous fpirit, or concreti— 
juices. Brown's V id gar Errours, k ii c i 

Conor e ture. n.f. [from concrete.] A mafs formed- by coal 
gulation. 3 

Concu'binace. . >/. f. [concubinage, Fr. concubinatus, Latin. I 
I lie act of living with a woman not married. 

Adultery was punifhed with death by the ancient heathens • 
was Permitted. Broome's Notes on the Od. V 

CO'NCUBINE. n.f. [conculina, I.at] A woman kept in furl 
nication ; a whore ; ,a drumpet. 

1 know, I am too mean to be your queen; 

« And yet too good to be your concubine. Shake)). Henry VI. 

When his gieat friend was fuitor to him to pardon an of- 
fender, he denied him : afterwards, when a concubine of Ins 
made the fame fuit, he granted it to her ; and (aid, Such fuits 
were to be granted to whores. Bacon. 

He caulcd him to paint one of his concubines, called 
Campafpe, who had the greated fharc in his afteftion. 

. Dry den's Difrcfnoy. 

The wife, though a bright goddefs, thus gives place 

To mortal concubines of frelh embrace. Granville. 

To CONCU'LCA'I E. v. a. .[conculco, Latin.] To tread or 
trample under foot Did. 

Conculca'tion. n.f. [con. ulcatio, Latin.] Trampling with 
the'fect. Did. 

Concupiscence, n. f [concupifcentia, Latin.] Irregular de- 

fire; libidinous wifli; lull ; lechery. 

VV e know even fecret concupifcence to be fin, and are made 
fearful to ofi’end, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. 

Hooker, b. i. 

In our faces evident the figns 

Of foul concttpifcence ; whence evil dore, 

Ev’n lhame, the lad of evils. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, l. ix. 

Nor can they fay, that the difference of climate inclines 
one nation to concupifcence and fenfual pleafures, another to 
blood-thirdinefs : it would dilcover great ignorance not to 
know, that a people has been over run with recently invented 
v *cc. Bentley's Sermons. 

CONCUTISCENT. adj. [ccmupifens, Latin.] Libidinous ; 
lecherous. 

He would not, but by gift of my chaffe body 

To his concupifcent intempeiate luff, 

Releafe my brother ! Shakcfp. Mcafwe for Meafure. 

Concupisce'ntial. adj. [from concupifcent.] Relating to 
concupifcence. Did. 

Concl’Pi'scible. adj. [coticupifcibilis, Lat.] Imprcfling delire ; 
eager; defirous; inclining to the purfuit or attainment of any 
thing. 

The fchools reduce all the paflions to thefe two heads, the 
concupifcitde and irafcihle appetite. South's Serums. 

To CONCU'R. v. n. [concurro, Latin.] 

1. To meet in one point. 

Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can hardly allow 
them ; and, to fatisfy, both thefe mud concur. Temple. 

2 . To agree ; to join in one action, or opinion. 

Acts which (hall be done by the greater part of my execu- 
tors, (ball be as valid and effcftual as if all my executors had 
concurred in the fame. Swift's Lajl Will. 

3. It lias with before the perfon with whom one agrees. 

It is not evil fimply to concur with the heathens, either in 
opinion or action; and that conformity with them is only 
then a di (grace, when wc follow them in that they do amifs, 
or generally in that they do without reafon. Hooker, k iv. 

4. It has to before the effect to which one concurs. 

Their affections were known to concur to the mod defperatc 
counfels. Clarendon. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce. 

Extremes in man concur to general life. Poke, Epifl. iii. 

5. To be united with ; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profcllion, ton urring 
with a bad life, is only to deny Chrid with a greater 1b* 
lemnity. South's Sermons. 

Teftimony is the argument; and, if fair probabilities of 
reafon concur with it, this argument hath all the ftrength it 
can have. Tillotfon , Sermon i. 

6. To contribute to one common event with joint power. 

When outward caufes concur, the idle are loaned feizod 
by this infeftion. Colder on the Spleen. 

Concurrence. ) r rCr 

. , , y n. f. f rom com nr J 

Concurrency. J 3 L 

1. Union; aflociation ; conjunction. 

We have no other meafure but our own ideas, with file 
concurrence of other probable rcafor.s, to perk: tide us. Locke. 

?. Agreement , 
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, Agreement; aft of joining in any defign, or mcaftiresi 
* Their concurrence in perfuafion, about fome material points 
belonging to the fame polity, is not drangc. Hooker, preface. 

’The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be impute 
to the irreverence the judges were in. Carendors. 

Tarquiu the proud was expelled by an univerfal concurrence 
of nobles and people. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Rome. 

3. Combination of many agents or circumflances. 

Struck with thefe great concurrences of tilings. Crofh aw. 
He views our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and 
fees us engage in all the poflibilitics of action. Addij. Spedat. 

4. AflHlance; help. 

From thefe fublimc images we col left the greatnefs of the 
work, and the ncccflityof the divine concurrence to it. Rogers. 

5. Joint right ; common claim. 

A bifhop might have officers, if there was a concurrency 
of jurifdiftion between him and the archdeacon. AyliJJe. 

Concurrent.^’, [from concur.] 

j. Afting in conjunftion ; agreeing in the fame aft; contri- 
buting^ to the-farnc event ; concomitant in agency. 

I join with thefe laws the pcrfonal prefence of the king’s 
fon, as a concurrent caufe of this reformation. Davies on Ireland. 

For without the concurrent con lent of all thefe three parts 
of the legiflature, no fuch lav.' is or can be made. Hale. 

All combin’d, 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind ; 

And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire ; 

For dill our kindred fouls had one dclirc. Dryden’s Fables. 

2. Conjoined ; aflbeiate ; concomitant. 

There is no difference between the concurrent echo and the 
iterant, but the quickncfs or flownefs of the return. Ba. on. 

Concurrent n.f. [from concur.] That which concurs; a 
contributory caufe. 

To all affairs of importance there are three neccdary con- 
currents, without which they can never be difpatchcd; time, 
indudry, and faculties. Decay of Piety. 

CONCU'SSION. n.f. [ concuffto , Lat.] 'I'lic aft of making; 
agitation ; tremefaftion. 

It is believed that great ringing of bells in populous cities, 
hath dillipated pedilent air ; which may be from the concujfton 
of the air. Bacon's Natural Hijhry, N°. 127. 

There want not indances of fuch an univerfal concujfton of 
the whole globe, as mud needs imply an agitation of the 
whole abyfs. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory, p. iii. 

The drong concujfton on the heaving tide. 

Roll'd back the veiled to the ifland’s fide. Pope's Odyffcy. 

Concu'ssive. adj. [cencujfus, Latin.] Having the power or 
quality of fluking. 

To CONDE'MN. v. a. [condetnno, Latin.] 

I. 1 o find guilty ; to doom to punifliment ; contrary to abfolvc. 

My conscience hath a thoufand feveral tongues. 

And every tongue brings in a fcv’ral tale, 

And cv’ry talc condemns me for a villain. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Is he found guilty ? 

*- — -Y cs truly, is he, and condemn’d upon’t. Sh. Hen. VIII. 
Conlidered as a judge, it condemns where it ought to ab- 
folvc, and pronounces abfolution v/liere it ought to condemn. 

' Fiddes's Sermons. 

J. It has l: before the punifliment. 

I he Inn of man (hall be betrayed unto the feribes, and 
they (hall condemn him to death. Mat. xx. 18. 

3. I <> cenfurc; to blame; to declare criminal; 
approve. 

Who then (hall blame 
His puffer 'd feufes to recoil and dart, 

W lien all that is within him does condemn 

Itfelf for being there r Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

I he poet who flouriflied in the feene, is condemned in the 

Vj ' , Dryden’s Ain. Preface. 

fie who was fo unjud as to do his brother an injury, will 
fcarce be fo juft as to condemn himfelf for it. Locke. 

1 ney who approve my conduct in this particular, are much 
mote numerous than thole who condemn it. Sped at or, N“. 488 

4 - I o fine. 

And the king of Egypt put him down at Jerufalcm, and 

_ the land in an hundred talents of filver. 2 Chro. 

5 - J o fliow guilt by contrad. 

1 he righteous that is dead fhall condemn the ungodly which 
ate living. TV' ft . c 

>Nn. m sable, adj. [ from condemn.] Blameable; culpable. 

Which Kr dS ur dcfa , CC thc P; int of a cauldron in afhes, 

' nith ftriftly to obferve were condtrnnable fuperdition. Brown 

bTwhilh T '° K ' "f J The 

. hich any one is doomed to punifliment; the aft of con- 
dc “S } the rtate of being condemned. 

,s thcrcf °re now no condemnation to them. Rom. viii 

Cond MNATORY. adj. [from condemn.] Raffing a fcmcncc of 

condemnation, or of cenfure. ‘ 

P a,lc * the fil 'd condemnatory fcntence, is like the 
Government of the Tongue. 


contrary to 


CON 

Conde'mner. n.f [from condemn.] A blamcr ; a confurer ; 

a cenfor. , , c ,■ 

Some few are the only refufers and condmners or this ca- 

tholick praftice. ' i Taylor's Worthy Commum ant. 

Conde'nsabee adj [from condenfate.] That which is capable 
of coodenfation ; that which can be drawn or compreilett 
into a narrower compafs. 

This agent meets with refinance in the moveable, anci not 
being in the utmod extremity of denfity, but condnjMe yet 
further, every refiftance works fometbing upon the mover 
to condcnfc it. . Digbycnthe Soul. 

To Condensate, v.a. [cor.dofo, Latin.] lo eonJemc; 
to make thicker. 

To Conue'nsate. v.n. To grow thicker. 

Condensate, adj. [condcnfatns, Latin ] A.adc thick ; con- 
denfed ; coniprciled into lefs (pace. 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or cor.de fate, 
mod white, as it appeareth by the hail and Giow. Peacham. 

Condensation, n. f [from condenfate.] 1 lie aft of thicken- 
ing any body, or making it more grols and weighty. Oppodtc 
to rarefaction. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved, that water, by 
coudenfation , may become earth ; the fame rcafon teachcth, 
that earth, rarefied, may become water. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

By water-glalles the ^account was not regular ; lor, from 
attenuation and coudenfation , the hours were fliortcr in hot 
weather than in cold. Brown’s Vulgar ‘Errours, b.v. c. 18. 

The fupply of its moidure is by rains and fnow, and dews 
and condenjation of vapours, and perhaps by lubterraneous 
padages. Bentley. 

To CONDENSE, v. a. [ccmderfo, Latin.] To make any body 
more thick, clofe, arid weighty ; to drive or attraft the parts 
of any body nearer to each other. Oppofcd to rarefy ; to in- 
fpilTate. 

Moving in fo high a fphere, he mud needs, as the fun, 
raife many envious exhalations ; which, eondenfed by a popular 
odium, were capable to cad a cloud upon the brighted merit. 

King Charles. 

Some lead their youth abroad, while fome, condenfe 
Their liquid dorc, and fome in cells difpefne. Dryd. Virg. 
Such denfe and folid drata arred the afeending vapour, 
dop it at the furface of the earth, and collect and condenfe 
it there. Woodward *s Natural Hijlory, p. iii. 

To Cunde'nse. v.n. To grow clofe and weighty; to with- 
draw its parts into a narrow compafs. 

Thc-water falling from the upper parts of the cave, does 
prefently there condenfe into little Hones. Boyle’s Sccpf. Chym. 

All vapours, when they begin to condenfe and coalefce into 
fmall parcels, become firlt of that bignefs whereby azure mud 
be refiefted, before they can conditute other colours. Newton. 

Conde'nse. adj. [from the verb.] Thick; denfe; conden- 
fated ; clofe ; mady ; weighty. 

They might be ieparated without confociating into the huge 
^ condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Conde'nser. n.J. [from condenfe.] A drong metalline veflcl, 
wherein to crowd the air, by means of a fyringe faffened 

„ thercto - „ ' Sidney. 

Con density, n.f. [from condenfe.] 1 he date of tein^ con- 
den fed ; condenfation ; denfenefs ; denfity. 

Co nders. n. ft [conduire, French.] 

Such ns Hand upon liigli places near the fca-coad, at the 
time ot hcrring-fifhing, to make figns to the fifliers which 
way the fliole of herrings paffeth, which may better appear to 
fuch as Hand upon fome high cliff, by a kind of blue colour 
that the fifli caufeth in the water, than to thofe that be in the 
mips. Thefe be likewife called Inters, by likelihood of the 
Trench buyer , eXclamare, and balkcrs. Comet 

1 o CONDESCEND. V. n. [ tondefeendre , Fr. from defeendo 
Latin.] J 3 

r. To depart from the privileges of fupcrioritv bv a voluntary 
lubmilfion ; to (ink willingly to equal terms' with inferioUrs - 
to looth by familiarity. 

This method carries a very humble and condefcendine air 
when he that indrufts feems to be the enquirer. Watts. 

2. I o coufcnt to do more than mere judice can require. 

Spain’s mighty monarch. 

In gracious clemency does cond f end. 

On thefe conditions, to become your friend. Dryd. hid. Em. 
He did not primarily intend to appoint this way ; but con- 
aejeended to it as mod accommodate to their prefent date. 

3. To doop ; to bend ; to yield ; to fubmit ; to£me fubjeft.’ 

Can they think me lo bioken, fo debas’d J 

YV ith corporal fervi rude, that my mind ever 
YVill condefcend to fuch abfurd commands ? ]\/r:n 

Nor (hall my refolution ‘ 

JJifarm itfelf, nor coudclcciid to parlv 

With foolifh hopes. ' r> # t 0 

fubmiflion to a date of equality with inferiors 7 

Condesce ndinclv. adv. [from Mending.] By wav of 
voluntary humiliation; by way of kind conceflion, ' ' ' 
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Wc ccndcfcendingly made Luther’s works umpires in the 
controvexfy. Atterbury. 

t 'jndesce'nsion*. n.f. [from condefcend] Voluntary humilia- 
tion ; defeent from fuperiority ; voluntary fubmiffion to equa- 
lity with inferiours. 

It forbids pride and ambition, and vain glory ; and com- 
mands humility and modefty, and condefcenfton to others. TiUotf. 

(Joprtely and condefccnfi n is an happy quality, which never 
Jails to make its way into the good opinion, and into die very 
heart, and allays the envy which always attends a high 
station. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Raphael, amidfl his tendernefs, (hews fuch a dignity and 
condefcenfton in all his behaviour, as arc fuitable to a fuperiour 
nature. Addifon’s Speitatir, N°. 57 5. 

C«.nde$ce'nsive. adj. [from condcjccnd.] Courteous; willing 
to treat with inferiours on equal terms ; not haughty ; not 
arrogant 

CONDl'GN. adj. [condignus, Latin.] Worthy of a perfon ; 
fuitable; defervcJ ; merited: it is always ufed of fomething 
deferved by crimes. 

Unlcis it were a bloody murthcrer, 

I never gave them condign punilhment. Shakefp. Hewy VI. 

Confider who is your friend, he that would have brought 
him to condign punilhment, or he that has faved him. Arbuthn. 

Condi gness. n.f. [from condign.] J>uitablencfs ; agreeablenefs 
to deferts. Diil. 

Condi'gnlv. adv. [from condign.] Dcfervedly; according to 
merit. Diit. 

Condiment, n.f. [ ccndi mention , Latin.] Seafoning; fauce ; 
that which excites the appetite by a pungent tafte. 

As for radilh and the like, they are for condiments , and not 
for nouriQiment. Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

Many things arc fwallowcd by animals rather for condiment , 

tl . -I! ... ...... miM-uWoilf 7 r tl 


Cud, or medicament, than any fubftantial nutriment. Brown . 


2. 


C O N 


Some dofponumg people take the kingdom to be in no cm- 
dition of encouraging fo numerous a breed of beggars. Swift 
Condition , circumftance, is not tire thine , 

Blifs is tlie fame in i'ubjtct .is in king. Pope's Effay on Mat;. 

6. Rank. 

I am, 'in my condition , 

A prince, Miranda. Sfakrjpeare's Temfr,'. 

The king himfelf met with many entertainments, at the 
charge of particular men, which had been rarely practised ’till 
then by the perfons of theb Re ndition. C arenas . . 

7. Stipulation ; terms of compact 

Comb lion ! 

What condition can a treaty linJ 

I’ th’ part that is at mercy i Shake pear c'i Coiiolam , .. 

I yield upon conditions. — Wc give none 

To« traitors : itrike him down. Ben. 'Jobnfon's Catii v. 

He could not defend it above ten days, and mtift then fuh- 
mit to the Word conditions the rebels were like to grant to liis 
perfon, and to his religion. Clarendon. 

Many are apt to believe remifiion of fins, but they believe 



1 ayior. 


I Puller 


CondisciYle. n.f. [ cor.difeipulus , Lat.] A fchoolfellow. 

To CO'NDITE. v. a. [ condi ;, Lat.] To pickle ; to preferve 
by falts or aromaticks. 

Much after the fame manner as the fugar doth, in the con- 
ditin’ of pears, quinces, and the like. Grew s Mufiium. 

The moft innocent of them arc but like condited or 
pickled mufnrooms, which, carefully corrected, may be harm- 
ids, but can never do good. fay lot's Rule of hying holy. 

Co'ndite ment. n.f. [from condi tc.] A compoiition of con- 
ferves, powders, and fpices in the form of an electuary. Diet. 
CONDITION, n.f. [condition, Fr. conditio , Latin.] 

1 . Quality ; that by which any thing is denominated good or 
bad. 

A race, whofe heat hath this condition, 

That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. Shakef. K. John. 
Attribute ; accident ; property. 

The king is but a man: the violet fmells, the element 
fliews to him as to me : all his fenfes have but human con- 
ditions. Shakef cares Henry V . 

It feemed to us a condition and property of Divine Powers 
and Beings, to be hidden and unfeen to others. Bacon. 

They will be able to conferve their properties unchanged in 
paffin" through fcveral mediums, which is another condition of 
the rays of light. Newton's Opt. 

Natural quality of the mind ; temper ; temperament ; com- 

^ ^ The child taketh moft of his nature of the mother, bcfiJes 
fpeech, manners, and inclination, which are agreeable to the 
conditions of their mothers. Spenfcr on Ireland. 

The heft and founded of his time hath been but rafn : now' mult 
we look, from his age, t& receive not alone the imperfections 
of long engrafted condition , hut therewithal the unruly way- 
wardnefs that infirm and cholcrick years- bring with them. 

Sbakcfpcarc s King Lear . 

. Moral quality ; virtue, or vice. n a 

Jupiter is hot and moift, temperate, modelt, honeit, ad- 
venturous, liberal, merciful, loving and faithful, that is, 
riving tiiefe inclinations ; and therefore thofe ancient kings, 
beautified with thefe conditions , might be called there after 
Jupiter. Raleigh's Hifiory of the World , , b. 1. c. 6 . f 5. 

' Socrates cfpoufed Xantippe only for her extreme ill condi- 
tions', above all of that fex. su ‘ >m 

. State; circumftances. 

'To us all. 

That feel the bruifes of the days before. 

And luffer the condition of thefe times 
To lay an heavy and unequal hand 


it without the condition of repentance. 

Thofe barb’rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, fuch as we are pleas’d to give. 

Make our conditions i f with yon’ captive king. — 

Secure me but my fohtary cell ; 

’Tis all I afk him. Drydcn's Don Schaf.ian. 

8. The waiting in which the terms of agreement arc compril’cd ; 
compact; bond. 

Go w'ith me to a notary, feal me there t 
Your fingle bond ; and in a merry fport, 

If you repay me not on fuch a day. 

In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as arc 

Fxprefs’d in die condition , let the forfeit 

Be nominated. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of VeHtce. 

To Condition, v. n, [from the noun J To make terms; to 
ftipuiate. 

Jt was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 
Ihould put to death all his male children. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

Small towns, which ftand ftiff, ’till great Ihot 
Enforce them, by war’s law, condition not. Donne. 

’Tis one thing, I muff confefs, to condition for a good office, 
and another thing to do it gratis. L' Ejirahge, Fab. 137. 

Conditional, adj. [from condition.] 

1. By way of ftipulation ; not ablolute ; with limitations; on 
particular terms. 

For the ufe wc have his exprefs commandment, for the 
effeift his conditional promife ; fo that, without obedience to the 
one, there is of the other no aflurance. Hooter, b. v. f 57. 

Many fcripturcs, though as to their formal terms they are 
abfolute, yet as to their Tenfe they are conditional. South. 

This ftriift neccffity they fimplc call ; t 

Another fort there is conditional. Dryden s Fables. 

2. In grammar and logick. Exprcffing fomc condition or lup- 

pohtion. _ ... . 

Condi'txonal. n.f. [from die adjcclivc.] A limitation. A 
word not now in ufe. 

He faid, if he were furc that young man were king Td- 
ward’s foil, he would never bear arms again ft him. 1 his cafe 
feems hard, both in refpefl of the conditional, and in rc *PP" 
of the other wo$ds. Bacon j Henry 

Conditiona'lity. n. f. [from conditional.] i he quality u 
being conditional ; limitation by certain terms. , , 

And as this clear pmpofal of the promifes may infpirit our 
endeavours, fo is the conditionality moft efficacious to ncccl Jf ate 
and engage them. Decay of tty 


Conditionally. adv, [from conditional.^ ' y™ 


certain 


limitations ; on particular terms ; on certain ftipulations. 

I here intail 

The crown to thee, ant! to thine heirs for ever; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath ... 

To ceafe this civil war. Sbakcfpcarc s Henry V 1 . p- 


but 


A falfe apprehenfion underftands that pofitivrfy, which was 

t conditionally exprefled. Brown's Vulgar Err curs, b.x . 
\ \ 7 r I ' i* tfx Vliftt- Hit COndltlOKOA y 


Wc Ice large preferments tendered to him, but conditional 
1 • 1 • 1 • f'rwyfr u*nrr fnii 


Upon our htttnottt, _ 


It was not agreeable unto the caul it °f 

t'rm tin's Vu Par Errours, t>. v 
or innocence. rrown s / . 


e 4. 


the 


Eftimatc the greatnefs of this mercy by the condition At inds 
* fmner in, when God vouchfafes it to them. 6 ,. J P ^ j 


upon his doing wicked offices : confidence Ihall heic, 
ing to its office, interpofe and proteft. 

Condi'tionaRV. adj. [from condition.] Stipulated. 

Would God in mercy difpcnfe with it as a condttuman, } 
we could not be happy without it, as a natural 

for heaven. . , _ _ r .„. 

To Condi'tionate. v. a. [from condition.] To mak 
ditions for ; to regulate by certain conditions. 

'That ivy arifeth but where it may be fupported ; « 
aferibe the fame unto any lcience therein, winch u jv ... 
conditionates its eruption. , Br ^ on certain 


Did wc perfectly know the ftate of our own condition, and 
wdiat was moft proper for us, wc might have rea on to cone u 


'This is a 
our nature, to 


Wake's Preparation. 
principle adapted to every paffion and faculty of 
t,, puTv dare and condition of our life. i.ogcri. 


bur prayers not heard, if not anfwered. 

:iple ada, I _ 

cry ftate and condition of 


Browns 

CondiTionate. adj. [lrom the verb.] 
terms or conditions. 

That which is miftaken to be particular and aD t0 

but conditionate, and belongs 

HannMr.d. 


duly underftood 


1$ mil 
is general, 


and abfolute, 


none. 


who Ihall not perform the condition ? 


Condi'i ionED. adj. [from condition ] 
perties good or bad. 


Having qualities or ? r ° 




CON 


The dcareft friend to me, the kimlcft man, 

The bell condition’d. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
To CONDO'LE. v. ». [condoles, Latin.] I o lament with 
thofe that are in misfortune; to exprefs concern for the mi - 
rics of others. It has with before the perfon for whole 

fortune we profefs grief. . . . 

Your friends would have caufe to rejoice, rather than c - 

. 1 • » i €ffipiC» 

congratulate with the republick of beafts upon this honour 
done to their king; and muft condo' e with us poor mortals, 
who, by diltancc, arc rendered incapable of paying our rc- 
(-.^5 Addtjon’s Guardian, N .110. 

To Condo'le. v. a. To bewail with another. 

I come not, Santpfon, to condole thy chance. 

As thefe perhaps, yet wilh it had not been, 

Thouo-h for no friendly intent. Milton’s Agonfes, /. IC70. 
Why fhould our poet petition Ifis for her fafe delivery, and 
afterwards condole her mifearriage. . Dryden. 

Cokdg'lement. n.f. [ from condole. ] Grief; forrow ; 


mourning. 

To perfevere 

In cbftinate condolement, is a courfe 

Of impious ftubbornnefs, unmanly grief. Slakefp. Hamlet. 

CONDOLENCE, n.f [condolancc, French.] The expreffion of 
grief for the forrows of another; the civilities and me 11 ages 01 
friends upon any lofs or misfortune. 

The reader will cxcufe this digroffion, due by way ^ of con- 
do' ence to my worthy brethren. dr hath. Preface to J. Bull. 

A CondoYer. n.f. [from condole.] One that compliments 
another upon his misfortunes. 

Condona'tion. n.f. [condonatio, Lat.] A pardoning; a for- 
giving. Di£l. 

ToCONDITCE. v. n. [c-.nduco, Lat.] To promote an end; 
to contribute ; to ferve to fome purpofe. Followed by to. 

The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then laying 
it abroad, feemeth to conduce to make it Ihine. Bac. Nat. Hijt. 

The means and preparations that may conduce unto the en- 
terprise. Bacon s Holy liar. 

Every man does love ar hate things, according as he ap- 
prehends them to conduce to this end, or to contradict it. Fillet f 

They may conduce to farther difeoveries for compleatingthe 
theory of light. Newton. 

To Condu'ce. v. a. To condu£t ; to accompany in order to 
Ihew the way. In this fenfe 1 have only found it in the fol- 
lowing paflitge. 

He was fent to conduce hither the princels Henrietta- 
Maria. Wotton. 

Condu'cible .adj, [conducibilis, Latin.] Having the power of 
conducing ; having a tendency to promote or forward. 

T o both, the medium which is moft propitious and condu- 
cive, is air. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory, N p . 565. 

Thofe motions of generations and corruptions, arid of the 
tonducibles thereunto, are wifely and admirably ordered and 
contcmporated by the wife providence of the redlor of all 
tilings. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

None of thefe magnetical experiments arc fufficicnt for a 
perpetual motion, though thofe kind of qualities feem moft 
conducive unto it. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reafonable fcrvice : all his 
laws are in themfelves conducible to the temporal intereft of 
them that obferve them. Bentley s Sermons. 

Condu'cibleness. n.f. [from conducible.] 'The quality of 
contributing to any end. Di£l. 

Conducive, adj. [from conduce.] That which may contribute 
to any end ; having the power of forwarding or promoting. 

An action, however conducive to the good of our country, 
t will be reprefented as prejudicial to it. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Thofe proportions of the good thing9 of this life, which 
are moft confident with the interefts of the foul, are alfo moft 
conducive to our prefent felicity. Rogers , Serm. 2. 

Condu'civeness. n.f [from conducive.] The quality of con- 
ducing. 


I mention fome examples of the conducivencfs of the fmall- 
nefs of a body’s parts to its fluidity. Boyle's Hift. of Fluidity. 


CO'NDUCT. n.f. [conduit, Fr. con and duclus, Latin.] 

1. Management; economy. 

Young men, in the condutt and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold, ftir more Uian thev can uuiet, 

fln/l ft . . ^1. .1 : . I . • i" , ’ _ . 


and fly to the end without confidcration of the means. Bacon. 
He 


CON 


Some three or four of you. 


Go, give him courteous conduct to this place. j S 

s . A warrant by which a convoy is appointed, or fatety .5 


afiured. 


6. Behaviour; regular life. . , • 1 pj e ; s 

Though all regard for reputation is not quite laid afidc, i ts 
fo low, that very few think virtue and conduV of abfolutene 
ccffitv for preferving it. 


To Condu'ct. v. a. [ conduire , French.] 

I To i«d , to dirt-a \ ,0 accompany in order to Dtcw the wa . 
I (hall (trait imduB ,ou to a hill fide, where I will pot 
t ■ kt Milton on Education. 

you out the right path. 

O may thy pow’r, propitious ftill to me. 

Conduit my fteps to find the fatal tree. 

In this deep foreft. 

2. To uflier, and to attend incivility. 


low void of reafon are our hopes and fears ! 

What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well deftgn’d, fo luckily begun, 

But when wc have our wilh, we wifti undone ? Dryd. Juv. 
2 . lltc ad nf leading troops ; the duty of a general. 

Conduit of armies is a prince’s art. Water. 

3- Convoy; efcorte; guard. 

I was aftiameJ to afk the king footmen and horfemen, and 
conduit for fafeguard againft our adverfarics. 1 bfdr. viii. 5 1. 
His majefty, 

'I rnd’ring my perfon’s fafety, hath appointed 
t, s • conduct to convey me to the Tower. Shakef Rich. III. 

4- * of convovins or 2 uaidin°*. 

VOL. I. ' b ° 


Dryclen’ s JEn. 


Pray, receive them nobly, and Conduit them 
.to our prefence. Shakefpeare’s Henry \ III. 

Afcanius bids ’em be conduited In. Dryden s /in. 


Into 

Afcanius 

3. To manage ; as, to conduit an ajfaiY. 

4. To head an army; to order troops. . , 

ConductiTio vs. adj. [conduititius, Latin.] Hited ; em t . oy 

for wages. . 

The perfons were neither titularies nor perpetual curates, 

but perfons intirelv conduititious and remove-able at pleafurc. 
v ' Ay life's Parergon. 

Conductor, n.f [from conduit.] 

j. A leader; one who fhews another the way by accompanying 
him. 

Shame of change, and fear of future ill. 

And zeal, the blind conductor of the Will. Dryden . 

2. A chief ; a general. 

Who is conduiior of his people _ 

As ’tis faid, thebaftard foil of Glu'fler. Shakrfp. K. Lear. 

3. A manager ; a director. 

If he did not intircly projed the union and regency, none 
will deny him to have been the chief conduiior in both. Addijon. 

4. An inftrument to put up into the bladder, to direct the knife 

in cutting for the ftone. ajutney. 

Condu'ctress. n.f. [from conduit.] A woman that directs ; 
diredrefs. 

Co'nduit. n.f. [conduit, French.] 

1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters; an aquedud. 

Water, in conduit pipes, can rife no Higher 
Than the well-head from whence it firft doth fpring. Davies. 

This face of mine is hid 
In fap confirming winter’s drizzled fnow. 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Sbakeffeare. 
God is the fountain of honour; and the conduit, by which 
he conveys it to the fons of men, are virtuous and generous 
pradices. South's Sermons. 

Thefe organs are the nerves which are the conduits to con- 
vey them from without, to their audience in the brain. Lo ke. 

Wife nature likewife, they fuppofe. 

Has drawn two conduits down our nofe. Prior. 

2 . The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 

I charge and command, that the conduit run nothing but 
claret wine. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 

Condlplica'tion. n.f. [conduplicatio, Latin.] A doubling; 
a duplicate. 

Cone, n.f [*«••'&■. Te *tu>« Botan in. Arijlotlc.] A folid 

body, of which the bafe is a circle, and which ends in a point. 

Co'ney. See Cony. 

'I o CONFA'BULATE. v. n. [confabulo, Lat.] To talk eafily 
or carelefsly together ; to chat ; to prattle. 

Confabula'tion. n.f. [confabulatio, Lat.] Eafy converfi- 
tion ; chearfu! and carelefs talk. 

Confa'bulatorv. adj. [from confabu’ate ] Belonging to talk 
or prattle. 

ConfarreaTion. n.f [ccnfarreatio, Lat. from far corn.] 
'I he folemnization of marriage by eating bread together. 

By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was by confar- 
r cation joined to the hulband. Ayliffe's Parcrg n. 

To CCWIECT. v. a. [confcilus, Latin ] To make up into 
fwcctmeats ; to preferve wilh fugar. Ic feems now corrupted 
into comfit. 

Co'nfect. n.f. [from the verb. ] A fweetmeat. 

Conke'ction. n.f. [confeVio, Latin.] 

i. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, with fugar ; a fweat- 

mcat. 


Haft thou not learn’d me to preferve ? yea fo, 

That our great king himfelf doth woo me oft 
For my confetti ns f Shakef care’s Cymbe/ine. 

I Hey have in Turky and the Eaft certain confeitions , which 
they call lervets, which are like to candied conferves, and are 
made of fugar and lemons. Paeon's Natural Hi/lory. 

He faw him devour fifti and flefh, fwallow wines and fpicei., 
confeitions and fruits of numberlefs fweets and flavours. Addif 
2. An aflemblage of different ingredients ; a compofition ; a 
mixture 


Of beft things then, what world Ihall yield condition 

o liken her ? c 1, r . 

Sbakcjpcai e. 

i’here 


To liken her ? 

S G 
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I here will be a new confcSJion of mould, which perhaps 
will alter the feed. Batons Natural Hiflo'ry , N». 528. 

Lon* e c i ionary. it. f. [from confeiiion.) One whole trade 
is to make fweetmeats. 

Myfelf, 

^ ho haJ the world as my confeSl ionary, 

1 lie mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty, more than 1 could fran c employments. <S ihalejp. 

Confe ctidNeb v». f. [from eorj'edtion J One whofe trade is 
to make conteclions or fweetmeats. 

Ccnfcflione> s make much ufe of whites of eggs. Bode. 

Con f kD e r a c y. n.f. [confed. ration, Fr. faedus, Latin. J A 
league ; a contract by wltich fcveral perfotts or bodies of men 
engage to fupport each other ; union ; engagement ; federal 
compact. 

What afederacy have you with the traitors ? Sh. K. Lear. 
Judas fent them to Rome, to make a league of amity and 
confederacy with them. i Mac. viii. in. 

Virgil has a whole confederacy againft him, and I mud en- 
deavour to defend him. Drydetts Virg. Mn . Dedication. 

• The friendfhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure. Addifon. 
An avaricious man in office is in confederacy with the whole 
clan ol his diftricl, or dependahee ; which, in modern terms 
of art, is called to live and let live. Swift’s Examiner , N°. 27. 

To CONFEDERATE. v.a. [confeeLrer, French.] To join 
in a league ; to unite 5 to ally. 

They were fecretly confederated with Charles’s enemy. 

Knolles’s Hijhry of the Turks. 

To Confederate, v. >1. To league; to unite in a league. 

By words men come to know one another’s minds; by 
thofe they covenant and confederate. South’s Sermons. 

It is a confederating with him to whom the facrificc is 
offered. At ter bury. 

Confe derate, adj. [from the verb.] United in league. 

P'or they have confulted together with one content : they 
arc confederate againft thee. Pf lxxxiii. 5. 

All the fwords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

Could not have made this peace Shakefpeards Coriolanus. 
While the mind of man looketh upon fecond caufes fcat- 
tered, it mayfometimes reft in them, and go no farther; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it mud need fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 

Oh race confeef rate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o cr th’ eluded rage of Jove ! Pope's Statius. 
In a eonfede' ate war, it ought to be confulercd which party 
has the deepeft ftiare in the quarrel. Swift. 

Confederate, n. f. [from the vcib.] One who engages 
to fupport another ; an ally. 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate. 

With many more confederates, are in arms. Sh, Richard I IT. 

Wcftill have frefh recruits in ftore. 

If our confed rates can afford us more. Dryden's Ain. 

Confederation, n.f [ confederation , French.] League; 
compact of mutual fupport ; alliance. 

The three princes enter into fome ftr’uSt league and confede- 
ration amongft themfelves. Bacon’s Henry \ II. 

Nor can thofe confederations or defigns be durable, when 
fubjccls make bankrupt of their allegiance. King Charles. 

To CGNFE'R. v.n. [fenfire, Lat. eonfertr, French.] To 
difeourfe with another upon a ffated fubject ; to ventilate any 
queftion by oral dilcullion ; to converlc folemnly ; to talk 
gravely- together; to compare fentiments. 

You wdl hear us confer of this, and by an auricular aflu- 
rance have your (atisfaction. Shakcfpcare' s King Lear. 

Reading makes a full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an cxa<ft man ; and therefore, if a man write little, 
be had° need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
need have a prefent wit ; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to feem to know that he doth not. Bacon. 

When they had commanded them to go aftde out of the 
council, they conferred among themfelves. Adis, iv. 15. 

He was thought to confer with the lord Colepeper upon the 
fubjedt ; but bad fome particular thoughts, upon which he 
then conferred with nobody. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The Chriftian princcfe in her tent confers 
With .fifty of your learn’d philofophcrs ; 

Whom with fuch eloquence fne does perfuade, 

That they are captives to her reafons made. Dr yd. Tyr. Love. 

To CcNfe'r. v. a. . , . 

1. To compare; to examine by companfon with other things 

of the fame kind. . , . 

'Fhe words in the fth verfe, confessed with die fiime words 
in the 2fth, make it manifeff. Raleigh's hijlory of the Ivoi d. 

If wet confer thefe obfervations with others ot the like na- 
ture, we may find caufe to rectify the general opinion. Boy e. 

Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing, their works 
together, found thofe that went before tranferibed by thofe 
thar followed. Brown’s Fulgar Errours, b. 1. r b. 

2. To give ; tobeftow; with on before him who receives the 

gift. 

3 



Walter. 
him would increafe 
Clarendon, b. 


CON 

Reft to the limbs, and quiet I confer 

On troubled minds. 

1 he conferring this honour upon 
the credit he had. WBHUH P 0 vm 

Coronation to a king, confers no royal authority viL 
him. ' South 

I here is not the leaf! intimation in feripture of this privi- 
lege conferred upon the Roman church. Tillotfcn 

I hou confcrrcjl the benefits, and he receives them ; the firft 
produces love, and the laft ingratitude. Arbuth. Hi)}, off. Bull. 

3 - T o contribute ; to conduce. With to. 

1 he clofenefs and compactnefs of the parts refting to^e- 
thcr, doth much confer to the ftrength of the union. °Glanv. 

ConkercNCE. n.J [ conference , French.] 

1. The aft of convcrfing on ferious fubjedts ; formal difcouiTe ; 
oral difeuffion of any queftion. 

I fhall grow fkilful in country matters, if I have often con- 
ference with your fervant. Srdne , b. ii. 

Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal and piety 
moveth to be inftructors of others by conference ; fometime of 
them it is taught, whom the church hath called to the publick, 
either reading thereof, or interpreting. hooker, b. v. f 22. 

What paffion hangs thefe weights upon my longue ! 

I cannot (peak to her ; yet fhe urg’d conference. Shakefpeare. 

2. An appointed meeting for difeuffing fome point, by perfonal 
debate. 

3. Companion ; examination of different things by comparifon 
of each with other 

Our diligence muft fcarch out all helps and furtherahees, 
which fcriplurts, councils, laws, and the mutual conference of 
all men’s collections and obfervations may afford. . Holer. 

1 he conference of thefe two places, containing fo excellent 
a piece of learning as this, expreffed by fo worthy a wit as 
I ully’s was, muft needs bring on pleafure to him that makctli 
true account of learning. Afchetm's Scbiolmajler. 

Confe'r rer. n.f. [from confer.] 

1. He that converfes. 

2. He that beftows. 

To CONFESS, v.a. [cbnfjfer, Fr. con ft cor eenfjfum, Latin] 

1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a failure. 

He doth in fume fort confefs it. If it be cmfrjfed , it is not 
reu’reffed. Shakcfpcare' s Merry Wives of If Iridjor. 

Human faults with human grief confefs ; 

’Tis thou art chang’d. Prior. 

2. It has of before the thing confeflcd, when it is ufed reci- 
procally. 

Confefs thee freely of thy fin ; 

For to deny each article with oath. 

Cannot remove nor choke the flrong conception Sh. Otl e'lo. 

3. To difclofe the ftate of the confcience to the prieft, in order 
to repentance and pardon. 

If our fin be only againft God, yet to confefs it to bis mi- 
nifter may be of good ufe. Wake’s Preparation for Death. 

4. To hear the confeflion of a penitent, as a pi ieft. 

5. To own ; to avow ; to profefs ; not to deny. 

Whofoevcr therefore fhall confefs me before men, him will 
I confefs alfo before my father which is in heaven; but who- 
foevcr lhall deny me before men, him will I alfo deny before 
my father which is in heaven. Matt. x. 32, 33. 

6. To grant ; not to difpute. 

They may have a clear view of good, great and cat f fed 
good, without being concerned, if they can make up their 
happinels without it. Locke. 

7. Toftiew; to prove; to atteft. 

Tall thriving trees eonfejs'd the fruitful mold ; 

The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope's Odyffey, b. vii. 

8. It is ufed in a loole and unimportant fenfe by way of intro- 
duction, or as an affirmative form ot fpcech. 

1 muft confejs I was molt plea fed with a beautiful profpect, 
that none of them have mentioned. Addifon on Italy. 

To Confe'ss. v.n. To make confcffion ; todiiclofe; to re- 
veal ; as, he is gone to the priejl t- confefs. _ 

Confessedly. adv. [from confej/rd.] Avowedly; indit- 
putably. . . 

Labour is corfeffcdly a great part of the curfc, and therefore 
no wonder if men fly from it. South. 

Great genius’s, like great minifters, though they arc con- 
fe ’ed/y the firft in the commonwealth of letters, muft be en- 
vycd and calumniated. Pcpis lifjuy on Hon.ei . 

Confession, n.f. [from confefs .] 

1. The acknowledgment of a crime ; the difeovery of one s own 

6 Your engaging me firft in this adventure of the Moxa, and 
defiring the ltory of it from me, is like giving one the tor- 
ture, and then afking his eonfejfion, which i^hard ubigc. Tempt* 

2. The adf of difburdening the . confidence to a prieft. 

You will have little opportunity to pradtife fuch a conjej- 
fton, and fhould therefore fupply the want of it by a due per- 
formance of it to God. Wakes Prfpai ah oil jot to 

3. Profcffion ; avowal. r rr. 

Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneffed a good eonfefi.nl’ 

1 Tim ■ *1. < 3 - 
If 
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If there be one amongft the fair’ft of Greece; 

That loves lqs niftrefs more than in tmftffm. 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 

In other arms than her’s; to him this challenge. Shakefp. 

4. A formulary in which the articles of faith are computed. . 

Confession /i 1.. n.f. [French.] I lie feat or box in which 
the confefior fits to hear the declarations ot his penitents. 

In one of the churches I faw a pulpit and confefunal, very 
finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. Addifon s Ren. a> ks on Italy. 

Confe'ssionar y. n.f [ eonfefonaire , It.] The confcffion- 
cliair or feat, where the prieft fits to hear confeffions. Did. 

Confessor, n.f. [ confefcur , french. J 

1 . One who makes profcffion of his faith in the face of danger. 
He who dies for religion is a martyr; he who luffers forit is 
a confefior. 

The dodlrine in the thirtv-nine articles is fo orthodoxly 
fettled, as cannot be queftioned without danger to our reli- 
gion, which hath been fealed with the blood of fo many mar- 
tyrs and confefors. Bacon s Advice to Eilliers. 

Was not this an excellent coifeff.r at leaft, if not a martyr 
inthi»caufe? Stil/ingfeet. 

The patience and fortitude of a martyr or confeffor lie con- 
cealed in the fiouriftiing rimes of Chriftianity. Adelifon’s Sped. 

It was the allurance of a refurredtion that gave patience to 
the confeffr, and courage to the martyr. Rogers, Sermon viii. 

2. He that hears confeffions, ami preferibes rules and mcafurcs 
of penitence. 

Sec that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to-morrow morning : 

Bring him his confeffor , let him be prepar’d ; 

For that’s the utmoft of his pilgrimage. Shakefpeare. 

If you find any fin that lies heavy upon you, difburthen 
vourfelf of it into the bofom of your confeffr , who Hands 
between God and you to pray for you. Taylor. 

One muft be trufted ; and he thought her fit. 

As paffing prudent, and a parlous wit : 

To this fagacious confeffor he went. 

And told her. Dryden's JVife of Bath. 

3. He who confefles his crimes. Did. 

Confe'st. adj. [a poetical word for confeffedf\ Open; known; 

acknowledged ;*not concealed ; not difputed. 

But wherefore fliould I feek. 

Since the perfidious author ftands confcjl ? 

This villain has traduc’d me. Rowe’s Royal Convert. 

CoNFe'stly. adv. [from confcjl. ] Undifputably ; evidently; 
without doubt or concealment. 

They addrels to that principle which is cmfeflly predomi- 
nant in our nature. Decay of Piety. 

Conficient. adj. [ ’corf dens , Lat.] That caufes or procures ; 
effective. Did. 

Co nfidant. ?/. j . [ confident , French.] A perfon trufted with 
private affiiirs, commonly with affairs of love. 

Martin conipofed his billet-doux, and intruded it to his 
confidant. Arbuthnot and Pipe’s Mart. Scriblerus. 

To CONI IDE. v.n \confids, Latin] To truft in; to put 
truft in. 

He alone won’t betray, in whom none will confide. Conor. 

Co nR IDF NCR. n /. fr.nfidentia, Latin ] 

i. Firm belief of another’s integrity or veracity ; reliance. 

Society is built upon truft, and truft upon confidence of one 
aiiother’s integrity. South’s Sermons. 

2 ' ,. 1U “ ln his own abilities or fortune; fccurity; oppofed to 
dejection or timidity. 

Alas, my lord. 

Your wifdom is confum’d in confidence ; 

Do not go forth to-day. Shaktfpeare’s Julius Cetfar. 

His times, being rather profperous than calm, had raifed 
h.s confidence by fuccefs. ’ Ba.on’s Henry VII. 

He had an ambition and vanity, and a confidence in himfelf, 
which fomet.mes intoxicated, and trail fported, and expofed 

Clarendon. 


3- \ itious boldnefs; falfe opinion of his own excellencies; op- 
poled to modefty. 1 

Thefe fervent reprehenders of things cftabliftied by publick 
authority arc always confident and bold-fpirited men; but 
their confidence, for the moft part, rifeth from too much credit 
E*ven to their own wits, for which caufe they are fcldom free 

inte" rCiC>UfnCfS of in>noccncc 5 honcft boldneVP firmnefc'of 

integrity. 

^ Be mercifu! unto them which have hot the confidence of good 

M r . , 2 Efd. viii. 36. 

confidence, and native righteoufnefs. 

And honour. Milan’s Paradje Loji, b. ix. I 10,6 

S- Fruft , n the goodhefs of another. J 5 ‘ 

SmSj h “" c “" icmn “ ,hcn >»« «* 


adj [from eon 
beyond xloubt. 


fide.] 


I. Aflurcd 

rl dnt ^‘ s P art ' cll l nr eleflion, as to 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 


. 

tcloivc he c;ui never fall. 
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I am itnfijcnt , that very much may be done towards the 

improvement of philofophy. 

2. Politive ; affirmative; dogmatical. 

3. Secure of fuccefs; wiihout fear of mifearriage. 

Both valiant, as men clefpiling death ; both confident , as un- 
wonted to be overcome. t ney. 

Douglas, and the Hot-fpur both tc.gcther. 

Arc confident againft the world in arms. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
Re not confident in a plain way. E edits, xxxii. -1. 

People fonret how little they know, when they grow confi- 
dent upon any prefent ftate of things. South's Sermons. 

4. Without fufpicion ; trufting without limits. 

He, true knight. 

No lefler of her honour confident, (- 

Than I did truly find her, itakc. this ring. SbaJ. Cymbtunt. 

Rome, be as juft and gracious unto me. 

As I am confident and kind to thee. Shakefp. Tst. and An dr. 

5. Bold to a vice; elated with falfe opinion of his own excel- 
lencies; impudent. 

Confident, n.f. [from confide.] One trufted with fecrets. 

If ever it comes to this, that a man can fay of his confident, 
he would have deceived me, he has fald enough. South. 

You love. ms for no other end. 

But to become my confident and friend ; 

As fuch, I keep no fccret from your fight. Dryden's Aureng. 

Confidently, adv. [from confident.) 

1. Without doubt ; w'ithout tear of mifearriage. 

Wc fhall not be ever the lefs likely to meet with fuccefs, if 
we do not expect it too confidently. Atteri) ay's Sermons. 

2. With firm truft. 

The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, anti confidently pay. Dryden. 

3. Without appearance of doubt ; without fufpedting any failure 
or deficiency ; pofitively ; dogmatically. 

Many men leaft of all know what the)' themfelves moft 
confidently boaft. Ben. Jolmfon s Difcoveries. 

It is ftrange how the ancients took up experiments upon 
credit, and yet did build great matters upon them : the obfer- 
vation of fome of the belt of them, delivered confidently, is, 
that a veffel filled with afhes will receive the like quantity of 
water as if it had been empty ; but this is utterly untrue. 

Bacons Natural Hi fiery, N°. 34. 
Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently ; but wife 
men will conclude firmly. South. 

Co'nfidentness. n.f. [from confident.] Favourable opinion 
of one’s own power ; afiurance. Did. 

Configuration, n.f [configuration, French.] 

1. The form of the various parts of any thing, as they arc 
adapted to each other. 

The different effects of fire and water, which we call heat 
and cold, refult from the fo differing configuration and agitation 
of their particles. Gianni ids ScepJ c. 1 2. 

No other account can be giverfof the different animal fe- 
cretions, than the different configuration and adtion of the folid 
parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There is no plaflick virtue concerned in fliaping them, but 
the configurations of the particles whereof they confift. Wcodvu. 

2. The face of the horofeope, according to the alpedts of the 
planets towards each other at any time. 

To Co n f 1 D u R t. v.a. [from figura, Latin.] To difpofc into 
any form. 

Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and other members 
of the body, fcattered and diftinct, at their full growth ; 
which coming together, cementing, and 1b configuring them- 
fclvcs into human liiape, made lufty men. Bentley’s Sermons. 

CONFINE, n.f. [confinis, Lat. It had formerly the accent on 
the laff fy liable.] Common boundary ; border ; edoe. 

Here in thefe confines flily have 1 lurk’d, 

I o watch the waining of mine enemies. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

You are old : 

Nature in you Hands on the very verge 
Ot her confine. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

The confines of the river Niger, where the negroes are, 
are well watered. . Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N*. 399. 

’ I was ebbing darknefs, paft the noon of night. 

And Pofphor on the confines of the night. Dryd. Fables. 

I he idea of duration, equal to a revolution of the fun, is 
applicable to duration, where no motion was ; as the idea of 
a foot, taken from bodies here, to diftances beyond the confines 
of the world, where are no bodies. Locke. 

Co'nfine. adj. [confnis, Lat’th.J Bordering upon ; beginning 
where the other ends ; having one common boundary; & 

To Confi'ne. v.n. To border upon; to touch on'different 
territories. 

Half loft, I feck 

What readieft path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with hcavD. Milton’s Paradife Left, b. ii / n-c- 

Full in the midft of this created fpace, 

Betwixt heav’n, earth, and Ikies, there ftands a place 
Confining on all three. . Dryden. 

To Confi ne, v.a. [con finer, Fr. confnis, Latin.] 

1. 1 o bound ; to limit. 


2. To 








?< To (hut Up ; 
certain limits. 


CON 

to imprifon; to immure; to retrain within 


I’ll not over the threfhold. 


Fy, you confine yourfelf moft unreafonably : come, you 

muft go vifit the good lady. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

I had been 

As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air ; 

But now I’m cabbin’d, cribb’d, confin'd, bound in 
To faucy doubts. Shakef cate's Macbeth. 

3. To reflrain ; to tie up to. 

He is to confine himi'elf to the compafs of numbers, and the 
flavery of rhime. Dryden. 

Confi'neless .adj. [from confine.'] Boundlefs ; unlimited; un- 
bounded; without end. 

Black Macbeth 

Will feem as pure as fnow, and the poor date 
Efteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With my confinelefs harms. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Confinement. n.f. [from confine.] Imprifonment ; incar- 
ceration ; redraint of liberty. 

(3ur hidden foes, 

Now joyful from their long confinement rofe. Dryd Virgil. 
The mind hates redraint, and is apt to.fancy itfelf under 
confinement , when die fight is pent up in a narrow compafs, 

Addifon’s Spectator, NL 412. 
As to the numbers who are under this redraint, people do 
not feem fo much furprifed at the confinement of fome as the 
liberty of others. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 16. 

Confi'ner. n.f. [from confine.] 

1. A borderer; one that lives upon confines; one that inhabits 
the extreme parts of a country. % 

The fenate hath dirr’d up the confiners. Shakef. Cyrnbeline. 
Happy confiners you of other lands, 

That drift your foil. Daniel s Civil War. 

1. A near neighbour. 

Though gladnefs and grief be oppofite in nature, yet they 
arc fuch neighbours and confiners in art, that the lead touch 
of a pencil will tranflate a crying into a laughing face. JVotton. 
3. One which touches upon two different regions. 

The participles or confiners between plants and living crea- 
tures, are fuch as have n«i local motion ; fuch as oyders Bacon. 
Confi'nity. n.f. [ confinitas , Latin ] Nearnefs; neighbour- 
hood. Diet. 

To CONFI'RM. v. a. [ confirmo , Latin.] 

1. To put pad doubt by new evidence. 

The tedimony of Chrid was confirmed in you. 1 Cor. i. 6. 

Whild all the dars, that round her burn. 

And all the planets in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And fpread the truth from pole to pole. Addifon's Spectator. 

2 . To fettle; to eftablifh cither perfons or things. 

I confirm thee in the high priedhood, and appoint thee 
ruler. i Mac. xi. 57. 

Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. Sh. Henry VI. 

3. To fix ; to radicate. 

Fcrnelius never cured a confirmed pox without it. JVifeman. 

4. T o complete ; to perfect. 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man ; 

The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm'd , 

But like a man he died. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

5. To drengthen by new folemnities or ties. 

That- treaty, fo prejudicial, ought to have been remitted 
rather than confirmed. # Swift. 

6. 'I’o admit to the full privileges of a Chridian, by impofition 
of hands. 

Thofe which are thus confirmed , arc thereby fuppofed to be 
fit for ad million to the facrament. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 
Conformable, adj. [from confirm.] That which is capable 
of incontedible evidence. 

It may receive a fpurious inmate, as is confirmable by many 
examples. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 17. 

Confirmation, n.f [from confirm.] 

1 . The ad of effabhfhing any thing or perfon ; 
tdablifnment. 

Embrace and love this man. ■ 

With brother’s love I do it. — 

And let heav’n . T 

Witnefs how dear I hold this confirmation ! Shak. Hen. V 111. 
Evidence by which any thing is afeertained ; additional 

proof. , , 

A falfe report hath 

Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment. Shakefp. 
The fea-captains anfwered, that they would perform his 
command ; and, in confirmation thereof, pronnfed not to do 
any thing which befeemed not valiant men. Knolles s HJlory. 

Proof; convincing tedimony. 

Wanting frequent confirmation in a matter fo confirmable, 
their affirmation carricth but flow perfuafion. _ Ft own. 

The arguments brought by Chrid for the confirmation of his 
doctrine, were in themfclves fufficient. Soutb-s Sermons. 

An ccclefiadical rite. 


fettlcment ; 


2. 


c ° N ■ T| 

What is prepared for in catechifing, is, in the next place 
performed by confirmation ; a mod profitable ulage of the 
churc h, tranferibed from the practice of the apoitlcs, which 
confids in two parts: the child’s undertaking, in his own 
name, every part of the baptifmal vow, (having firft approved 
himfclf to underdand it) ; and to that purpofe, that he may 
more folemnly enter this obligation, bringing fome godfather 
with him, not now (as in baptifm) as his procurator to un- 
dertake for him, but as a witnefs to tedify his entering this 
__ obligation. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Confirmator. n.f [from confirmo , Latin.] An attcfler; 
he that puts a matter pad doubt. 

There wants herein the definitive confirmatory and ted of 
things uncertain, the fenfe of man. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Confirmatory, adj. [from confirm] Giving additional 
tedimony ; edablilhing with new force. 

Confi'rmedness. n.J. [from confirmed.] Confirmed date; 
radication. 

If the difficulty arife from the confirtnednefs of habit, every 
refidance, as it weakens the habit, abates the difficulty. 

Decay of Piety. 

Confi'rmer. n.f [from confirm.] One that confirms; one 
that produces evidence or ftrength ; an atteder; an efta- 
blifher. 

Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words ? 

Then fpeak again. Shakejpeare's King John. 

The oath of a lover is no dronger than the word of a 
tapder : they are both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shak. 
Confi'scable. adj. [from conflfcate,] Liable to forfeiture. 

To CONEI'SCATE. v. a. [ confifcare , covfijquer , i. e. in piblicum 
addicerc, from fifem, which originally iignifieth a hamper, 
pannier, bafket, or frcil ; but metonymically the emperor’s 
treafurc, hecaufe it was anciently kept in fuch hampers. Cotuel.] 
To transfer private property to the prince or publick, by way 
of penalty for an offence. 

It was judged that he fhould be banifhed, and his whole 
eftatc eonfifeated and feized, and his houfes pulled down. Bacon. 
Whatever filh the vulgar fry excel. 

Belong to Csefar, wherefoe’er chey fwim. 

By their own worth eonfifeated to him. Dryd. Juv. Sat. iv. 
Confiscate, adj. [from the verb.] Transferred to the pub- 
lick as forfeit. 

Thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confijcate 
Unto the ftate of Venice. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 
Confiscation, n.f [From corffcatc ] The aid of transfetr- 
ing the forfeited goods of criminals to publick ufe. 

It was in every man’s eye, what great forfeitures and c.rfif- 
cations he had at that prefent to help himfelf. Bacon's H. \ II. 
Co'nfitent. n.f. [confilens, Latin.] One confefling ; one 
who confeflcs his faults. 

A wide difference there is between a mecr confitent and a 
true penitent. Decay of Piety. 

Co'nfiture. n.f. [French, from eonfedura, Latin.] A lwect- 
meat ; a confection. 

It is certain, that there be fome houfes wherein confitures 
and pies will gather mould more than in others. Bacon. 

Wc contain a confiture houfc, where we make all fweet- 
meats, dry and moilt, and divers pleafant wines. Bacon. 
To Confi x, v. a. [confgo confxum, Latin.] I o fix down ; t» 
fallen. 

As this is true. 

Let me in fafety raife me from my knees; 

Or elfe, for ever be confixed here, 

A marble monument ! Shakefp. Meafure for Meafvre. 

Confla'crant. adj. [ canfiagrans , Latin.] Burning toge- 
ther ; involved in a general fire. 

• Then raife 

From the confiagrant mafs, purg’d and refin’d. 

New hcav’ns, new earth. Milton s P aradife Lofiy b. xu. 
Conflagration, n.f. [confiagratio, Latin.] 

1 . A general fire fpreading over a large fpace. _ _ 

The opinion deriveth the complexion from the deviation 01 
the fun, and the conflagration of all things under Phaeton. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 1 0. 
Next o’er the plains, where ripen’d harvefts grow, 

The running conflagration fpreads below. Addif. Ovid's Met. 
Mankind hath had a gradual increafe, notwithftanding what 
floods and conflagrations, and the religious profeflion of ce 1- 
bacy, may have interi upted. Bentley s Sermons. 

2 . It is generally taken for the fire which Ihall confume this 
world at the confummation of things. 

Confla'tion. n.f. [ confiatum , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of blowing many inftruments together. 

The fwcctcft and bell harmony is, when every part or in- 
ftrument is not heard by itfelf, but a conflation of them * 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 225- 

2. A cafting or melting of metal. 

Confle'xure. n.f. [conficxura, Latin.] A bending or turn 1 gy 
To CONFLI'CT. v. n. [ confiigo , Lat.] To ffnve; to conteit , 
to fight; to ftmgglc ; to contend; to encounter; to engage 
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Bare unlioufed trunks 
To the ccnfii ling elements expo led, 


. , _ Shalefbe’are’s * 1 Minis'. 

Y.T£ Kr under the earth a horrible rhundering of fire 
an! water confiding together. Bacon s Satina! 

A man would be content to ffrivc with himieif, 

' with great difficulties, in hopes of a mighty reward, lilletfon. 
Lath’d into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Seems o’er a thou land raging waves to burn. Tnomf. B inter . 

A Conflict, n.f [con fid us. Lews.] 

. A violent collilton, or oppoiition or two tub fiances. 

Four dephlcgmed fpirit of vinegar upon fait of tartar, and 
there will be fuel, a confiid or ebullition, as if there were force 

two more contrary bodies in nature. Boyic s Supt. Lhym. 

2. A combat ; a fight between two. It is fcldom uled ot a ge- 

neral battle . 

The h cklels confiid with the giant ltout. 

Wherein captiv’d, of life or death he flood in doubt. 

Fairy yguccn, b. i. can. 7. J'auz. 20. 

It is my father’s face, _ 

Whom in this confiid I unawares have kill’d. Shak. II. \ I. 

2. Conceit; It rife ; contention. . .. , 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt figmor Benedick and 
her: they never meet but there’s a (kirmilli ot wit between 
them.— Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our laft confiid , 
four of his five wits went halting oft’. Sbakcfiea'rc. 

4. Struggle; agony; pang. 

No affu ranee touching victories can make prclent confiid s 
fo tweet and eafy, but nature will fhun andfhrink from tnem. 

Hooker , b. v. fed. 48. 

If he attempt this great change, wi.h what labour and con- 
fiid muff he accompliffi it ? , Rogers's Sermon. 

He perceiv’d 

Th’ unequal confiid then, as angels look 
Oil dying Lints. 7 bon fin’s Summer, 1 . 1 190. 

Confluence, n.f [confiuo, Latin.] 

1. 1 he junction or union' ol feveral ftreams. 

You fee this confiuen e, this great flood of vifiters. Shakef. 
Nimrod, who ulurped dominion over the reft, fat down 
in the very confluence of all thofe rivers which watered Para- 
(jil'c. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Bagdct is beneath the confluence of Tigris and Euphrates. 

Brerewood on Languages. 
In the veins innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein, the common channel of the blood, oentley. 

2 . J he act of crowding to a place. 

Y ou had found by experience the trouble of all men’s con- 
fluence, anJ for all matters, to yourfelf. Bacon's Adv. to V.llurs. 

3. A concourfe ; ainu'ti ude crouded into one place. 

This will draw a confluence of people from all parts of the 
country. Temple. 

CONFLUENT, adj. [■onfi.ens, Lat.] .Running one into an- 
other ; meeting. 

At length, to make their various currents one. 

The congregated floods together run : 

Thefe confident ffreams make fome great river’s head. 

By '(lores ffill melting and defeending led. Llackm. Creation. 
Conflux, n.f. [confiuxio, Latin.] 

1. i he union of feveral currents ; concourfe. 

He quickly, by the general conflux and concourfe of the 
whole people, ftreightened his quarters. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Crowd ; multitude collected. 

To the gates caff round thine eye, and fee 
What conflux ilHifng forth, or cnt’ring in. Milt. Par. Reg. 
Confo'rm. adj. [conform!, Latin.] Affirming the fame form ; 
wearing the fame form ; rcfcmbling. 

\ ariety ot tunes doth dilpofc the fpirits to variety of paf- 
fions conform unto them. Ba on's Natural Hijlory, b. x. 

T o CONFORM; v. a. [confirmo, Latin.] To reduce to the 
like appearance, Ihapc, or manner with fomething elfe. 

! lie-11 lollawed that moft natural effect of conforming one’s 
fell' to that which {he did like. Sidney, b. ii. 

I he apoitlcs did confirm the Chriftians as much as mi'dit 
be, according to the pattern of the Jews. Hooker , b. iv. J. i t . 

Demand ot them wherefore they confirm not themfelves 
unto the order ot the chutch ? Hooker, b. iii. 

IoCon; jRm. v.n. To comply with ; to yield to. 

_ Among mankind lo few there are. 

Who will confirm to philofopliick fare. Dryden jun. fnv. 
Confo R;,!A i:le. adj. [from conform .] 

1. Having the fame form ; ufing the fame manners ; agreeinu- 
citlui in exterior or moral characters ; limilar ; rcfcmbling. 

. ! * ll; entiles were not made confirmable unto the Je'ws, 
in-tiut which was neceffarily to ccale at the coming of Chrift. 

. . . flo ker, b. iv. fid. 11. 

2. it !uii fonietimcs to before that with which there is agree- 


C O N 

Nature is very confonaut and conformable to Iicrtclf. 

The productions of a great genius, with many apfcj £ 
preferable to the works ot an ihleiiour author, crop v. 
la, and confirmable to all the rules ol correct writing- 
5 . Compliant'; ready to follow diriidtions; tubm.flivt, pe..c 
able; obi'cquious. 

V* i- ... n mho <inri hnmhlf WIIC* 


mcnc, 

He give:; a rcafon confirmable to the principles. 
3. Sometimes with. 

The f 



■conformable. 

dU Lh fpi ritual delufions arc reformed by a confirmable ^ 
don, and the well-tempered zeal of the true Cl, r.ftiaiv fpirit. 

St rait s Ser mom. 

Conformably, adv. [from confirmable ] With conformity ; 

agrccablv ; fuitably. , , . . . .• 

So a man obferve the agreement of his own imagination , 

and talk conformably, it is all certainty. . ’"f. 

I have treated of the fex conformally to this definition Audi], 
Conformation, n.f [French; conformatio , Latin.] 

1. The form of things as relating to each other; the par- 

ticular texture, and 'confidence of the parts of a body, and 
their dil'pofition to make a whole ; as, light oj different ^ co- 
lours is rcficdcil from bodies according to their different confor- 
mation. . 

Varieties arc found in the different natural fhapes 'ot ttie 
mouth, and feveral confirmations of the organs. Holder s Elem. 

Where there happens to be tuch a ftruCturc and conforma- 
tion of the earth, as that the fire may pais freely unto thefe 
(piracies, it then readily gets out. 7/ oodivard s A at. Hijlory. 

2. The act of producing luitablenefs, or conformity to any 
tiling. 

Virtue and vice, fin and holinefs, and the conformation of 
our hearts and lives to the duties ot true religion and mora- 
lity', arc thing of more confcquence than the furniture of 
underftanding. Watts. 

ConfoRmist. n.f. [from confirm.] One that complies 
with the worfliip of the church of England ; not a diflenter. 


her. 


Addifon's Spectator, N' 
4 Agreeable; imtablc ; not oppofite; confident. 
vol. I. 


223. 


ConfoRmity. n.f [from confirm.] 

: ; the ftz 

raster of manners or form 


Similitude ; rcfcmblance ; 


te of having the fame cha- 


By the knowledge of truth, and excrcifc of virtue, man; 
amongft the creatures of this world, afpireth to the greateft 
conformity with God. Flookcr, b. i. fed. 5. 

Judge not what is beft 

By plcafure, though to nature feeming meet ; 

Created as thou art to nobler end. 

Holy and pure, conformity divine ! Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

Space and duration have a great conformity in this, that they 
arc juftly reckoned amongft our fimple ideas. Locke. 

This metaphor would not have been fo general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental taffe and the fenfttivc 
tnfte. A.idifep’s Sped a t or * N°. 400. 

2. It has in fome authors with before the model to which the 
conformity is made. 

The end of all religion is but to draw us to a conformity with 
God. Decay of Piety. 

3. In fome to. 

We cannot be otherwife happy but by our conformity to 
God. H.loifon. 

Conformity in building to other civil nations, hath difpofed 
us to let our old wooden dark houfes fall to decay'. (Sraunt . 

4. Conftftency. 

Many inftanccs prove the conformity of the effay with the 
notions of Hippocrates. Arbutlmot cn Aliments. 

Confo rtaTion. n.J. [from confirto, a low Latin word ! 
Collation of ftrength ; corroboration. 

For corroboration and confirtati-n , take fuch bodies as arc 
of aftringent quality, without manifcll cold. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

To CONFOUND, v. a. [confindre, F’r. coif undo, Latin] 

1. I o mingle things fo that their feveral ioinis or natures can- 
not be difeerned. 

Let us go down, and there confound their language, that 
they may not underftand one another’s fpecch. Gen. xi. 7. 

2. lo perplex ; to compare or mention without due dil- 
tinflion. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor arc wont, beenufe thev 
agree in many things, to be confounded. 1 'oy’ts Hi/ 1 , of Fluidity . 

They who ffrip not ideas from the marks men'ufe for themj 
but confound them with words, muff have endlcfs difpute. Locke. 

3. 1 o difturb the apprehcnfion by indiftindt words or notions. 

I am y et to think, that men find their iimplc ideas agree, 
though, in difeourfe, they confound one another with different 


names. 


Arbuthnot. 


ragmen ts of Sappho give us a taffe of her wav of 
writing, pertectiy confirmable with that character we find of 


4. To throw into confternation ; to perplex; to terrifv- 'to 

amaze ; to aftonifh ; to ftupify. ' ’ 

So fpake the foil of God ; and Satan flood 
A while as mute, confounded what to fay. AJilt Par Res 
Now with furies furrounJed, ’ ^ 

Defpairinjj, confounded. 

He trembles, he glows, 

Arnidft Rhodope’s fnows. p e. n 

5. To deftroy ; to overthrow. P ‘ ' ^ C ‘“ 1 “ 1 ' 

^ H Let 
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The gods confound thee ! do’ ft thou hold there ft ill? 'shah 

uT,; I 1 [Rom «*«] asrt. 

tenable ; enormous ; odious : a low cant word. 

A moll confouneled rcafon for his brutilh conception. Grezv. 

^ir, 1 have heard another (lory, 

He was a mod confound, d l ory ; 

And grew, or he is much helv'd. 

Extremely dull before he dy’d. Stuff} 

CONKO UNOEOLV. ^ [from confounded,] Hatefully} (hamcl 
lu.ly . a low or ludicrous word. 

You arc confounded y given to fquirting up and down, and 
cnattermg. 

^p. J* . . t L LJ l ranee. 

1 hy (peculations begin to fmell confoundedly of woods and 
meadows. Add'jon’ s Speaator, N°. , 3 r. 

Con vo under n.f [from confound.] fig who difturbs, per- 
plexes, terrifies, or deftroys 

CoNFRATEWrr-Y. n.f [from con and fraternity Latin.] A 
brotherhood} a body of men united for fome rtli-dous 
purpofe. ° 

"We find three days appointed every year to be kept, and 
a confraternity eftablifhed for that purpofe* with the laws of it. 

Sti /in "feet's Defence of the Difcourfe on Horn. Idol. 
ConfricaW. n.J [from eon and fries, La:.] The aft of 
rubbing againft any thing. 

It hath been reported, that ivy hath grown out of a flag’s 
horn ; which they fuppofe did rather come from a confricatfon 

T tyrir" Che "y> than from the hor 'i itfelf. Da, on. 
LOTS I . v. a. [confront French.] 

1. I o ftancj againft another in full view \ to face. 

He (poke, and then confronts the bull } 

And on his ample forehead, aiming full, 

I he deadly ftroke descended. ° Dry den’s Vhg. An. 

2. 1 o Hand face to face, in oppofition to another. 

Ve began to lay bis unkindnefs unto him : lie feeing him- 
felf confronted by fo many, went not to denial, but to iuftif'y 
his cruel falihood. Sidney, b. ii. 

Jn tliefe two things the Eaft and Weft churches did inter- 
changeably both confront the Jews and concur with them. 

T ,. Hooker , b. i. feSf. n. 

IjJood hath bought blood, and blows haveanfwer’d blows, 
strength match’d with ilrength, and power confronted power. 

Shakefpcar / s King John. 
Bellor.a’s bridegroom, lapt in proof. 

Confronted him with fclf comparifons. 

Point againft point rebellious, arm ’gainfl arm. Shak. Alacb. 

3 - ,^° oppofc one evidence to another in open court. 

4- 1 o compare one thing with another. 

W hen I confront a medal with a verfe, I only (hew you the 
fame defign executed by different hands. Addifon on Medals. 
ConfrontaTton. n.f. [French.] The ait of bringing 
two evidences face to face. 

1 o CONI- U'SE. v. a. [confufus, Latin.] 

1. l o diforder } to difperfe irregularly. 

2. i o mix, not feparate. 

3. J » perplex, not diftinguifli ; to obfeure. 

\Ve may have a clear and diftinci idea of the cxiftencc of 
many things, though our ideas of their intimate cflcnccs and 
caulb are very confufed and obfeure. IVatts’s Lopick. 

4. To hurry the mind. 

Confus’d and fadly flic at length replies. Pope’s Statius. 
Cos fu'sedl Y. adv. [from confufed ] 

1. In a mixed mafs ; without (eparation. 

I hefe four nations are every where mixt in the Scriptures, 
becaufe they dwelt confufcdly together. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 

2. Indiftiniily } one mingled with another. 

1 h’ inner court with horror, noife and tears. 

Coif is dty fill’d ; the women’s fhricks and cries 
The arched vaults re-echo. Dcnh.im. 

On mount Vcfuvius next he fix’d his eyes, 

And law the finoaking tops confus’dly rife ; 

A hideous ruin ! Addij'on's Remarks on Italy. 

I viewed through a prifm, and faw them moft confufcdly de- 
fined, fo that I could not diftinguifli their fmalier parts from 
one another. Nczvtons Opt. 

Heroes and heroines (bouts confus’dly rife. 

And bafe and treble voices ftrike the Ikies. Pope. 

J. Not clearly } not plainly. ; 

He confufcdly and obfeurely delivered his opinion. Clarendon. 

4 • I umultuoufly } haftily ; not deliberately ; not exactly. 

I'he propriety of thoughts and words, which are the hid- 
den beauties of a play, are but confufcdly judged in the vehe- 
mence of aclion, Dryden's Dedicat. to the Spanijh Fryar. 

Confuse ones?. n.f [from conffcd.] Want of diftinclncfs ; 
want of cJearnefs. 

Hithcrunto ibefe titles of honour carry a kind of coufufed- 
nefs , and rather betokened a i’ucceJlive office than an eftablifhed 
dignity. Carcw's Survey of Cornwal. 

The caufe of the confufednefs of our notions, next to natural 
inability, is want of attention. Norris. 

CoNFlftsros. n. J. [from confufe ] 
i Irregular mixture ; tumultuous medlv^ diforder. 


CON 

Cnid, only wife, to punifli pride of wit. 

Among men’s wits hath this tOnfufm wrought - 
As the proud tovy’r, whofe points the clouds’ did hit 
By tongues conjufon was to ruin brought. n 5 • 

2. I umult. ° Davies. 

of pcacJ. S n0t a g ° d ° f fetiiti ° n a ' Kl C °*W 0n ’ h "\ of order and 

I his is a happier and more comely timef^ ^ 1 
Phan when thefc fellows ran about the ftrccts 

3- wSScSwon. SbaieJpearCs CinSlmui. 

J he con fv Jion of two different ideas, which a cuftomarv 
connexion °t them in their miftds hath made to them almoft 
one, fills their head with faiie views, and their reafonin»s with 
Life confequences. f fi 

4. Oxcrchrow} deftruction. 

The ftrength of their illufion, 

r Art ,1 m raW him . n tl A his Shalefpcare’s Macbeth. 

5. Aftomfhment } diftrafiion o( mind} burr}’ of ideas. 
Confufton dwelt in ev’ry face, 

And fear in ev’ry heart, 

Y hen waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, 

O ercame the pilot’s art. * Slellator, N°. 4R0 
Confu table .adj. [from confute ] Poffible to be difproved • 
pofliLle to be (hewn falfe. ’ 

At the laft day, that inquifitor (hall not prefent to God’s 
bundle of calumnies, or conf. table accufations ; but yvill offer 
unto his omnifcicnce a true lift Of our tranfgreffions. Brown. 
Confutation, n.f [confutation Latin] The adt of con- 
»uting} difproof. 

1 ° CC ^ FL !' TE ' ?.\ a ' f co ’f utc ' Latin -J To coovift of errotr 
or lallhood ; to difprove. 

He could on either fide difpute } 

Confute , change hands, and Hill confute. Hudibras. 

bora man to doubt whether there be any hell, and there- 
upon to live as if there were none, but, when he dies, to find 

rJ^C^L con f utt ^ in t,ic flamcs > muft be the height of Woe. South. 
CO NGE. f [conge, French.] 

1. Adt of reverence} bow} courtefy. 

i he captain falutes you with conge profound. 

And your ladylhip cuTt’fics half way to the ground. Swift. 
1. Leave } farexvel. 

So, courteous conge both did give and take, 

^Vith right hands plighted, pledges of good will. Fairy fhi. 
To Conce. v. n. [from the noun.] To take leave. 

1 have ccngeed with the duke, and done my adieu with his 
ncareft. ^ Sbakefpeefrt s All’s vJilt that ends' well. 

CONGE O’ ELI RE is French} andfignifics, in common law, 
the king’s permiflion royal to a dean and chapter, in time of va- 
cation, to chufe a biftiop. The king, as fovcrcign patron of 
all archbilhopricks, bilhopricles, and other ccdefiaftical bene- 
fices, had, in ancient times, the free appointment of all ec- 
clefiaftical dignities; invefti ng them firft per baculum Cf an- 
nul urn, and afterwards by his letters patent. In procefs cl 
time lie made the election over to others, under certain forms 
and conditions ; as, that they (hould, at every vacation, before 
they chufe, demand of the king a conge d’elirc, that is, licence 
to proceed to election. ~ C-.wel. 

A woman, when flic has made her own choice, for form’s 
fake, fends a conge A elite to her friends. Speilatcr , N ’. 47 

Congf.. n.f. [In architedhire.] A moulding in form of a quar- 
ter round, or acavetto, which ferves to feparate two members 
from one another : fuch is that which joins the (haft of the 
column to the cinflure. Chamber s. 

To CONGF/AL. v. a. [congelo, Latin.] 

1. To turn, by troft, from a fluid to a folid ftate. 

What more miraculous thing may be told. 

Than ice, which is congeal'd with fcnlejefs cold, 

Should kindle fire by wonderful device ? Spenfr . 

In whole capacious womb 

A vapoury deluge lies, to (how congealed. Then f on’s Winter. 

2 . To bind or fix, as by cold. 

Oh, gentlemen, fee ! fee, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afrdh. Shak. R. III. 
Too much fadnefs hath congeaPd you r blood. Shakcfpeare. 
r o C ong e’al. v.n. To concrete} to gather into a mafs by 

cold. 

When water congeals , the furfacc of the ice is fmooth and 
level, as the furfacc of the water was before. Burnet's Theory. 
Conge'a I.MENT. n.f. [from congeal.] The clot formed by 
congelation } concretion. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends} 

Tell them your feats, whilft they with joyful tears 
Walh the congealment from your wounds. Sl>. Ant. and Clap. 
Con ge'l able. adj. [from congeal.] Sufceptible of congela- 
tion } capable of loiing its fluidity. 

'I he confiftcncies of bodies are very divers : denfe, rare, 
tangible, pncumatical, fixed, hard, (oft, conge/able , not 1 on- 
gelable , liquefiable, not liquefiable. Pr.con, N°. K49. 

The chymifts define fait, from fome of its properties, to be 
a body fixable in the fire, and ccngelable again by cold into 
brittle glebes or cryftals. Ar l nth no! on A.imen/s. 

Co.VCilA'T;ON. 

i 
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Conge la'txon. n.f. [from consul.] 

1. Ac: of turning fluids to folids. 

The capillary tubes arc obftrucled either by outward com- 
preiliqn or congelation of tlie fluid. Arbnlhnot on / laments . 

T here are congelations of the redundant water, precipita- 
tions, and many other operations. Arbulhnot on Air . 

2. State of being congealed, or made folid. 

.Many waters and fprings will never freeze} and many 
parts in rivers and lakes, v.here there arc mineral corruptions, 
will (Till perfift without congelation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CONGENER, n.f. [Latin!] Or the fame kind or nature. 

T he cherry-tree has been often grafted on the laurel, to 
which it is a congener. Miller . 

Conge n I Rous. adj. [congener, Latin.] Of the fame kind} 
arifing from the fame original. 

Thofe bodies, being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreflions of their nature. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

From extreme and lading colds proceeds a great run of 
apoplexies, and other congenerous difeafes. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Concb/nerousness. n.f. [from congenerous.] The quality of 
being from the fame original} belonging to the fame 
clafs. Diet. 

CONG'ENIAL. adi. [con and genius , Lat.] Partaking of the 
fame genius } kindred ; cognate. 

He fprung, without any help, by a kind of congenial com- 
pofure, as we may term it, to the likencfs of our late fove- 
reign and mailer. JVotton. 

You look with pleafurc on thofe things which are fome- 
vvbat congenial, anJ of a remote kindred to your own con- 
ceptions. Dryden’s Dedication of Juvenal. 

imit with the love of After arts we came, 

Aral met congenial, mingling flame with flame. Pope's Epijl. 

He acquires a courage, and itiffnefs of opinion, not at all 
congenial with him. Swift on the Dijfentions in Athens and Rime. 

Congeniality, n.f. [from congenial. ] Participation of the 
fame genius } cognation of mind. 

Co ft C E ’n 1 ALNEts. n.J. [from congenial.] Cognation of mind. 

Conge'nite. adj. [ congenitus , Latin.] Of the fame birth} 
born with another } connate ; begotten together. 

Many conclufions of moral and intelledual truths, feem, 
lipon this account, to be congenite with us, connatural to us, 
and engraven in the very frame of the foul. Ela'e's Origin. 

Did wc learn an alphabet in our embryo-date ! And how 
comes it to pafs, th..t we are not aware of any fuch congenite 
apprehenfions ? G/anvillcs Scepf. c. 5. 

Conger, n.f. [eongrus, Latin.] The fea-eel. 

Many fill), whole fliape and nature arc much like the eel, 
frequent both the fca and frcfli rivers } as the mighty conger, 
taken often in the Severn. Walton’s /Infer. 

Congeries, n.f. [Latin.J A mafs of fmall bodies heaped up 
together. 

1 he air is nothing hut a congeries or heap of fmall, and, 
for the moft part, of flexible particles, of feveral fizes, and 
of all kinds of figures. Boyle. 

1 o CONGE'S 1 . v. a. [congers, congcjltan, Lat.] To heap up} 
to gather together. 

CongbVi idle. adj. [from cougej}.] That may be heaped 

' r " D/tf. 

n.f. [congejho, Latin.] 

A collection of matter, as in ubfeeffes and tumours. Duincy. 

Longcfion is then I'aid to be the caufe of a tumour, 'when 
the growth of it is flow, and without pain. JVifman. 

Co ngiary. n f [congiarium, from congiis, a 


up 

Congestion 


I n , , e, o , ' congas, a meafurc of corn, 

^ ac J A gilt diftributed to the Roman people or foldicry 
origmaliy in corn, afterwards in money. J ’ 

M e leu on them the emperor and general officers, ftnndin°- 

T ST'fS'iur v ng ' Ury t0 tHc foldicrs or l ,eo P lc Addifn. 
Io CONGLAC 1 A I L. v. >1. [eongluciatus, Latin.] 'I o turn 
to ice. J 

No other doth properly cough, date but water} for the de- 
termination of quickfilvcr is properly fixation, and that of 
milx coagulation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. t . j 

lln^ lATl T r'i rf[om conglaciate.] The (late of being 
enungcu, or act of changing into ice. ® 


into a hard firm.ball. 

1 he tcfticlc, as is faid, is one larce conglobated eland, con- 
fiftmg ot foft fibres, all in one convolution. Gr^s CofZl 
;. from die verbj Moulded £ atm 


ha!!, of which the fibres arc not diftlndly vifibic 
fluids arc leparated from the blood 


other conglobate and conglomerate Hand 
(OKfiLOliATtLY. nAu t.L 
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adv. [from conglobate] (u 


NGLoRATELY. 
form. 

CoNGLon a'tion. n.f [f r0!71 ^g/obate.] 


colleflion into a round mafs. 


ttw. 


In whiS aW G. a . rcdif ? rnw! ma "V fpccks, 


the liver, and the 
Cheyncs Phil. Prin. 

fpherical 
Dia. 
round body } 


m time become 


black. 
Brown s 


or little conglola- 
Vulgar Errours. 


C O N 

ToConcLo'f.e. v. a. [ congloh, Lat.] I o gather into a round 
mafs} to coilfdidate in a ball. 

Then he founded, then cor glob’d 
Like things to like. Milton’s Par adi Je Lojl, b. vii. *. 239* 

For all their centre found. 


X Ul at I 

Hung to the gotldefs, and coher’d around : 

Not clofer, orb in orb longlob'd , arc feen 

The buzzing bees about their du(ky queen. Pop: ’s Dunciai. 

To Conglo'ee. v. n. To coalefce into a round mafs. 

Thither tiny 

Hafted w'ith glad precipitance, up-rol!’d 

As drops on duft ccng/oling from the dry. Milton s Par. Lo/f . 

To CONGLO'MERATE. v.a. [amglonero, Lat.] To gather 
into a ball, like a tall of thread} to inweave into a round 
mafs. 

The liver is one great conglomerated gland, compofcd of in- 
numerable fmall glands, each of which conftfteth 01 fofic 
fibres, in a diftinct or feparate convolution. Grew’s Cofmot. 

Conglomerate, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Gathered into a round ball, fo as that the conftituent parts 
and fibres arc diftinft. 

Fluids are leparated in the liver, and the other conglobate 
and conglomerate glands. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

2. Collected } twifted together. 

The beams of light, when they are multiplied and conglo- 
merate, generate heat. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N y . 207. 

Conglomeration, n.f [from eong/oma ate . ] 

1 . Collection of matter into a loofc ball. 

2. Intertcxturc } mixture. 

The multiplication and congl meration of founds doth gene- 
rate rarefaction of the air. Bacon’s Natural Hijhry. N°. 267. 

To CONGLU'TINATE. v.a. [ cOnglutino, Latin.J To ce- 
ment ; to reunite } to heal wounds. 

To Congl u'tinate. v n. To coalefce } to unite by the in- 
tervention of a callous. 

Conclutina'tion. n.f. [from congluttnate ] The aft of 
uniting wounded bodies ; reunion } healing. 

The caufe is a temperate conglutination -, for both bodies are 
clammy and vifeous, and do bridle the deflux of humours to 
the hurts. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N J . 677. 

To this elongation of the fibres is owing the union or con- 
glutination of parts feparated by a wound. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

Conclu'tinative. adj. [ from conghstinate. J Having the 
power of uniting wounds. 

Conglutina'tgr. n.f [from cong'.utinatt.] That which has 
the power of uniting wounds. 

T he oftcocolla is recommended as a conglutinator of broken 
h° ncs - Woodward on Foj/i/s. 

CongraTulant. adj. [from congratulate.] Rejoicing in par- 
ticipation } expreffing participation of another’s joy. 

I orth rufti’d in haftc the great confulting peers. 

Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like jov 
Congratulant approach’d him. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. x. 

To CONGRA' TULAT E. v.a. [ gratnlor, Latin.] 

1. To compliment upon any happy event } to exprefs joy for 
the good of another. 

I congratulate our Englilh tongue, that it has been enriched 
with words from all our neighbors. Watts's LoAck. 

2. It has fometimes the accufative cafe of the caufe of jovAnd 
to before the perfon. 

.An ecc.efiaftical union within yourfelx'es, I am rather ready 
t 0 coyg 1 at id a : e! 0 you. * Spratt's Sermon.. 

I he fubjects of England may congratulate to themfelves, 
that the nature of our government and the clemency of our 
k ‘ n 5 Loire us. Dryden's Preface to Aurengzeke. 

i o Congratulate, v.n. To rqoice in participationT 
I cannot but, with much pleafiire, eonpratulate with my 
dear country, which hath outdone all Eu'ropc in advancing 
converfatiun. Swift's hitroduP.hn to Genteel Denver tatio fi. 

Congratulation, n.f [from congratulate.] 

1 ’ailother* ^ F ° ,tnins W for tllc ha PP‘“ufs or fuepefs of 

2 feffed t< rm m ' VJl * Ch J ° y f ° r the ha PP inel ’ s of another is pro- 

‘Se fLUZ ”*"***■' Exp,tffins w 

lit:™ ^ T . »», » 

p . For government, 

rut into parts, doth keep in one concent, 

Lengreemg in a full and natural clofc Sb.kefpcare's Henry V 

Philya ■ To aiuK?^; 

My office hath fo far prevail’d, 

1 hat face to face, and royal eve to eye 

To (XWGREGATE^y. a. [t . m *?*■ 

gethcr ; to affemblc ; to bring into one place C ° CCt t0 " 

rn* 7r* 

r„ 1 w “‘ ! aftem "J ytr^aud, \,nd ca/cd tho 

Ralegh's Hijlory of the World. 
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I empcfls thcmfelves, high fens, and howling winds, 

1 he gutter’d rocks and congregated funds. 

As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 

Their mortal natures. Shakef/ cares Othello. 

I he dry land, earth ; and the great receptacle 
C )f congregated waters, he call’d feas ; 

And faw that it was good. Milton’s Paradife LoJ 1 , h. vii. 
Heat congregates homogcncal bodies, and fo pa rates hetc- 
rogeneal ones. ' Newton’s Oft. 

Tight, congregated by a burning glafs, acts molt upon ful- 
phurcuus bodies, to turn them into hre. Newton's Oft. 

'I o Co'kcreca i H. v.ii. To aflcmble ; to meet; to gather 
together. 

He rails, 

Ev’n there where merchants molt do congregate , 

On me, my bargains. Shakefp ears’ s Merchant of Venice. 

’Tis true, (as the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 

Congregate, adj. [from the verb.] Collected; cam pact. 
Where the matter is moll congregate , the cold is the greater. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijtory , N°. 7 1. 
Congregation, n. f. [from congregate.] 

1 . A collection ; a mafs of various parts brought together. 

This brave o’erhanging firmament appears no other thing 
to me, than a foul and peftilent congregation of vapours. Shak. 

2 . An allembly met to worlhip God in publick, and hear 
doClrine. 

The words which the mintder fird pronounceth, the whole 
congregation (hall repeat after him. Hooker , l/. v feet. 36. 

The praCticc of thofc now-a-days that prefer houfes 
before churches, and a conventicle before the congregation. 

South’s Sermons. 

If thofe preachers, who abound in epiphonema’s, would 
look about them, they would find part of their congregati.n 
out of countenance, and the other afleep. Swift. 

3. Congregations of Cardinals, arc allemhlics didributed by 
the pope into fevcral chambers, like our offices and courts. 

Chambers. 

CongreGaTional. adj. [from congregation.] Publick; per- 
taining to a congregation or afieihbly. 

CONGRESS. n.J. [congreffus , Latin.] 
l. A meeting; alhock; a conflict. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Laufus there ; 

Their congrefs in the field great Jove withltands, 

Both doom’d to fall, but fall by greater hands. Dryd. /Eft. 
From thefe law's may be deduced the rules of the congreffes 
and reflections of two bodies. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

2- An appointed meeting for fettlcment of affairs between dif- 
ferent nations. 

C’ongre'ssive. adj. [from, congrefs.'] Meeting; encountering; 
coming together. 

If it be undcrflood of fexes conjoined, all plants arc fe- 
male ; and if of disjoined, and congrejfive generation, there is 
no male or female in them. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6. 
ToCONGRU'E. v. n. [from congruo, Latin.] To agree; to 
be confident with ; to fuit ; to be agreeable to any purpofe. 
Our fovereign procefs imports at full, 

Bv letters ctngruing to that cfteCt, 

The prefent death of Hamlet. Shakefpearc' s Hamlet. 

Congruence, n.f [ccngrucntia, Latin.] Agreement; luit- 
ablcncfs of one thing to another ; confiitcncy. 

Congru ent, adj. [congruent, Latin.] Agreeing; corrcfpon- 
dent. 

Thefe planes were fo feparated as to move upon a common 
fide ol the congruent fquarcs, as an axis. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
CoNGRu'n V. n.f. [from congruc. J 

1. Suitablencfs ; agrecablcnefj. 

Congruity of opinions to our natural conftitution, is one 
great incentive to their reception. Glunviih. 

2. Fitncfs ; pertinence. 

A whole fcntence may fail of its congruity by wanting one 
particle. Sidney. 

3. Conl’equcnce of argument; rcafon ; confidency. 

With w'hat congruity doth the church of Rome deny, that 
her enemies do at all appertain to the church of Chriitr Hook. 

4. [In geometry.] Figures or lines which exactly corrcfpond, 
when laid over one another, are in congruity. 

Co'ngrumj-nt. n.f. [from congruc.] Fitncfs; adaptation. 

The conrrument and harmonious fitting of periods in a len- 
ience, hath almoft the fattening and force of knitting and con- 
nexion . Ben.Johnjtn’sDiJcov. 

Co'kgruous. adj. [cengruus, Latin.] 

1. Agreeable to; confident with. 

The exigence of God is fo many ways mamfett, and the 
obedience we owe him fo congruous to the light of rcafon, 
that a great part of mankind give tettimony to the Hw^of 
nature. 

2. Suitable to ; accommodated to ; proportionate or commen- 

liiratc. . , . 

The faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and they m ‘ 
finitely congruous to one another. Cheyne s l ml. I > m. 

3. Rational ; fit. 


CON 

Motives that addrefs tbemfelves to our rcafon, arc fitted to 
be employed upon reafonable creatures: it is no wavs con- 
gruous, that (rod fhould be always frightening men into an 
acknowledgment of the truth. ' Ati.rl ,,,. . 

Congruously, ado. [from congruous.] Suitably; pertinent- 
ly ; confidently. 

1 his conjecture is to be regarded, bccaufc, c ongruoufy unto 
it, one having warmed the bladder, found it then lighter than 

_ the oppofite weight. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

Co'nical. ) adj. [ coni cus, Latin.] Having the" form of a 

Co'nick. ) cone, or round pyramiJ. 

1 ow’ring hrs in conick forms aril’e. 

And with a pointed fpear divide the (kies. Prior. 

A brown flint of a conick figure : the bafis is oblong. JVcodw. 
They are conical velfcls, with their bafes towards the heart ; 
and as they pals on, their diameters grow ftill lefs and Ids. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Co'nically. adv. [from conical ] In form of a cone. 

In a watering pot, fhaped conically , or like a fugar loaf, 
filled with water, no liquor falls through the holes at the bot- 
tom, whillt the gardener keeps his thumb upon the orifice at 
the top. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

Go' nicaln ess. n.f. [from conical.] The date or quality of 
being conical. 

Conick Section, n.f. A curve line arifing from the fc&ion of 
a cone by a plane. 

Co'nick Sections. \n.f. That part of geometry which confidcis 

Co'nicks. J the cone, and the curves ariling from its 

feftions. 

To CON JE'CT. v. n. [conjeClum, Lat.] To guct ; to con- 
jecture. 

I intreat you then, 

From one that but imperfectly conjeCts, 

Your wildom would not build yourfolf a trouble. Shakefp. 

Conje'ctor. n.J'. [from conjccl J A guetter; a conjeclurcr. 

For fo conjcitois would obtrude. 

And from thy painted fkin conclude. Swift. 

Conj e'ctur able. adj. [from conjecture ] Being the objcCt of 
conjecture ; poffible to be gueflld. 

Conjectural, adj. [from conjecture.] Depending on con- 
jecture ; faid or done by guefs. 

They’ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
Who thrives, and who declines, fide factions, and give out 
Conjectural marriages. Shakejpeai e’s Coriolunus. 

Thou fpeak’tt ic falfi.lv, as I love mine honour, 

And mak’ft conjectural fears to come into me. Sbakefpcart' 
It were a matter of great profit, lave that 1 doubt it is too 
conjectural to venture upon, if one could difeern what corn, 
herbs, or fruits, are likely to be in plenty or fcarcity. Bacon. 

The two lad words arc not in Callimachus, and confe- 
quently the red are only conjectural, and an erroneous addi- 
tion. Broom's Notes on the Odyjjey. 

Conj ectura'lity. n.f. [from conjectural,] i hat which de- 
pends upon guels. 

They have not recurred unto chronology, or the records of 
time, but taken themfclvcs unto probabilities, and die conjec- 
tural! ty of philolophy. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v i. c. 1. 

Conj e'ctu RALLY, adv. [from conjectural.] By guefs; by 
conjecture. 

Whatfoever may be at any time out of Scripture, but pro- 
bably and conjeClurally furmiled. Hooker, b. i. 

Conje'cture. j: f [conjcCitira, Latin.] 

1. Guefs; imperfect knowledge; prcpondcration of opinion 
without proof. 

In die catting of lots a man cannot, upon anv ground of 
rcafon, bring the event of them fo much as under conj echo e. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Idea; notion; conception: not now in ufc. 

Now entertain conjecture of a time. 

When creeping murmur, and the poringd.uk. 

Fills the wide veflel of the uniyerfe. Shakefp. Heap V . 

To Conjecture, v. a. [from the noun.] To. guefs; to 
judo-e by guefs ; to entertain an opinion upon bare probability. 

When we look upon fuch things as equally may or may not 
be, human reafon can then, at the bell, but .oujenun v\ ini 

w iH be. S ' r "‘ cm - 

A Conje'cturer. n.f. [from conjeClure.] A gucller ; one 
who forms opinion without proof. 

if we fhould believe very grave ewjeCtwers, carmyorom 
animals now were not tlefh devourers then. Brdums /'”■ - n • 

I dial) leave the wife conjeClurers to their own imaginations. 

Atldifon, Spectator, N°. 27*^ 

Coni'ferous. adj. [conus and feto, Latin.] 

Such trees, fhrubs, or herbs are coniferous as bear a iqu - 
mofe Icaly fruit, of a woody fublbncc, and a figure approacn- 
ing to that of a cone, in which there arc many feeds ; on 
when they are ripe, the fevcral cells or partitions in 1 K L 
gape or open, and the feeds drop out. Of this kind ‘][ c . 

fir, pine, beech, and the like. c. 

f from con, together, and jolbernoi, tt 
««•. • ■ - word. 


pine, 

To Cunjo'bble. v . a .^ _ 

head, j To concert; to fettle ; to diiculs. A low cant 
What would a body think of a minitter that fliould 
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j,M, mattcrj of Hate with tumblers, and confer 

tinkers ? „ . . , „ • t 

To CONJOIN, v. a. [corjowdre, Fr. ccnjungo, Latin. J 

1. To unite; to confolidate into one. 

Thou wrong’d Pirithous, and not him alone; 

But, while I live, two friends conjoin’d in one. DrycUn. 

2. To unite in marriage. 

If either of you know any inward impediment. 

Why vou fhould not be conjoin’d, I charge 

You on vour fouls to utter it. Shakefp. Much ado, Uc. 

•j. To a (loti ate; to connect. , , 

6 Common and univerfal fpirits convey the action of the 
remedy into the part, and conjoin the virtue of bodies tar 
disjoined. Bnum's Vu'g.r Errours , b. 11. r. 3 * 

Men of differing intcreffs can be reconciled in one com- 
munion ; at lead, the defigns of all can be conjoined in liga- 
tures of the fame reverence, and piety, and devotion. Taylor. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly conjoined with what 
he knows already. Loike. 

To Conjo'in. v. n. To league ; to unite. 

This part of his 

C ? joins with my difeafe, and helps to end me. Sh. Henry IV. 
Conjoint, adj. [conjoint, Fr. ] United; connected ; af- 
fociatc. 

Conjo'int Degrees. [In mufick ] Two notes which imme- 
diately follow each other in the order of the fcale ; as ut 
and re. _ Diet. 

Conjo'intly. adv. [from conjoint.] In union; together; m 
allocution ; jointly ; not apart. 

A grofs and frequent error, commonly committed in the 
ufe ef doubtful remedies, conjointly with thofe that are of ap- 
proved virtues. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5. 

The parts of the body feparately, make known the paffions 
of the foul, or cllc conjointly one with the other. Dryden. 
Cu'nisor. SeeConxisoR. 

CONJUGAL, adj. [conj "galls, Lat.] Matrimonial; belong- 
ing to marriage ; connubial. 

Their conjugal affection dill is ty’d. 

And itiil the mournful race is multiply’d. Dryd. Fables. 

I could not forbear commending the young woman for her 
conjugal affection, when I found that Ine had left the good 
man at home. Spectator , N°. 499. 

He mark’t the conjugal difpute; 

Nell roar’d incett’ant, Dick fat mute. Swift. 

Co'njucally. adv. [from conjugal.] Matrimonially; con- 
nubially. 

To Co'n JUGATE, v.a. [conjugo, Latin] 

1. To join; to join in marriage; to unite. 

Thofe drawing as well marriage as wardfliip, gave him 
both power and occafion to conjugate at pleafure the Norman 
and the Saxon houfes. IVotton. 

2. To inflect verbs; to decline verbs through their various ter- 
minations. 

Co'njugate. n.f. [ccnjugatus, Latin.] Agreeing in deriva- 
tion with another word, and therefore generally refembling in 
fignification. 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivation 
of fpontaneous from fponte , weighs nothing : we have learned 
in logick, that conjugates are fometimes in name only, and not 
in deed. Bramh. Anfwer to Hobbs. 

Co'njugate Diameter, or Axis. [In geometry ] A right line 
bifecting the tranfverfc diameter. Chambers. 

Conjugation, n.f. [eonjugatio, Latin.] 

1. A couple ; a pair. 

1 he heart is fo far from affording nerves unto other parts, 
that it received! very few itfelf from the fixth conjugation or 
pair of nerves. Briwn's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 4. 

2. 1 he ad of uniting or compiling things together. 

All the various mixtures and conjugations of atoms do beget 
^ng. Bentley’ s Sermons. 

3. t he torm of inflecting verbs through their fexies of termi- 
nations. 

Have thofe who have writ fo much about declcnfions and 
conjugations , about concords and fyntaxes, lod their labour, 
and been learned to no purpofe ? Locke. 

4. Union; afferriblage. 

I he (upper of the Lord is the mod facred, mvtterious, and 
ufe till conjugation of fccret and holy things and duties. Taster 
CONJUNCT, adj. [coujur.Clus, Latin ] Conjoined; concur- 
Icnt; united. 

It pleas’d the king his matter to drike at me, 

V ben he, conjunct and fiatt’ring his dilpleafure, 

Iript me behind. Shakcfpcare s King Lear. 

Conjunction, n.f. [ conjunct io , Latin.] 

1. Union; aflbciaiion ; league. 

, . With our (mall conjunction we fhould on, 

'Fo fee how fortune is difpos’d to us. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
_ Wl " unite the white rofe and the red ; 
imdc, heaven, upon his fair conjunction , 

1 hat long hath frown'd upon their enmity. Shak. Rich III 
u 1r ° ad a rc P utatl011 oi ' a conjunction 

V oT. 'l • Wl Henry V 1 1 . 


Man can effect no great matter b )' h« .P«^ fire ^ 
but as he a£ls in fociety and conjunction with otlieis. 

An invifible hand from heaven mingles hearts 


and fouls 


diack. 


2. The congrefs of two planets in the fame degree of t.ic / ’ 

where they arc fuppofed to have gre t power and mfluence 

God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, nor by* •> 
oi llic flars, ftould bujy them under a lccond 

flood. R * t! - hs . °f ! b . e ■ \ 

Mas not a poet more virtues and vices within his tire c. 
Cannot he obfierve their influences in their ■ oppofttn ons and 
conjunctions , in their altitudes and dtqveffioiis r Hq ^°‘ icr 
find ink than nature exhautted. Rymcr s Tragedies of lajl Age. 

Pompey and Caefar were two liars of fuch a magnitude, 
that their conjunction was as fatal as their opposition- . ‘ J 

3. A word made ufe of to conned* the claufes of a period toge- 
ther, and to fignify the relation they have to one another. 

’ b Clarkes Latin Grammar. 

Conju'ntcive. adj. [conjunctivas, Latin.] 

1. Clofely united : a fcnle not in ule. 

She’s fo conjunctive to my life and foul, 

That as the dar moves not' but in his fphere, 

1 could not but by her. Shak, ft rare s Henry IV . p. i- 

2. [In grammar.] The mood of a verb, ufed fubiequently to 
a conjunction. 

Conj u'nctively. adv. [from conjunctive.] In union ; no. 

apart. .... , . 

Thefe are good mediums conjunfttvely tnken, that is, not 
one without the other. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 9. 

Conjunctiveness, n.f. [from conjunctive ] 1 he quality ot 

joining or uniting. 

Conju'nctl y. adv. [from conjunct. ] Jointly; together; not 
apart. 

Conjuncture, n.f. [coijonCture, French.] 

1. Combination of many circumdances, or caufes. 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture ot affairs than 
in the bufinefs of that earl. K l,1 g Charles. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper object, and 
a fit conjuncture of circumdances. Addif.n s Spjet.ator, N'. 257 ' 

2. Occafion ; critical time. 

Such ccnfures always attend fuch conjunctures, and find fault 
for what is not done, as with that which is done. Clarendon . 

.3. Mode of union; connection. 

He is quick to perceive the motions of articulation, and 
conjuncture , of letters in words. Holder’s Elements oj Speech. 

4. Confidency. 

I was willing to grant to prefbytery what with reafon it can 
pretend to, in a conjuncture with epifcopacy. King Charles. 

Conjura'tion. n.f. [from conjure.] 

1 . The form or act of fummoning another in feme facrcd name. 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed : 

Under this conjuration fpcak, my lord. Shakefp. Henry V. 

t. A magical form of words ; an incantation ; an enchantment. 
Your conjuration , fair knight, is too flrong lor my poor 
fpirit todifobey. Sidney. 

What drugs, what charms, 

What conjuration , and what mighty magick, 

For fuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 

1 won his daughter with ? Shakefpearc s Otbeilo. 

2. A plot; a confpiracy. Diet. 

To CONJU RE. 

1 . To fummon 
folemnity. 

He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure them, that 
they would no more prefs him to eonfent to a thing fo contrary 
to his rcafon. Clarendon. 

The church may addrefs her fans in the form St. Paul does 
the Philippine, when he conjures them to unity. Dec. of Piety. 

I conjure you ! Let him know, 

Whate’er was done againd him, Cato diJ it. Addif. Cato. 

2. T o confpire; to bind many by an oath to fome common dc- 
fign. This fenfe is rare. 

He in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of hcav’n’s fons. 

Conjur'd againd the highed. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

3. To influence by magick; to aftedt by enchantment; to 
charm 

What black magician conjures up this fiend. 

To dop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

What is he whofe griefs 

Bear fuch an emphafis ? whofe phrafe of forrow 
Conjures the wand ring dars, and makes them dand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? Shakefpearc' s Hamlet. 
I thought their own fears, whofe black arts fird raifed up 
thofe turbulent fpirits, would force them to c.njwe them down 
a 2 a ’ n - King Charles. 

You have conjured up perfons that cxift no where elfe but 
on old coins, and have made our paffions and virtues vifible. 

Addif on on Ancient Medals. 

4- It is to be obferved, that when this word is ufed for fummon 
or confpire, itsoacccnt is on the lad fyllablc, eonjhre ; when for 
charm , on the fird, cbnjuie. 

$ 1 To 



v. a. [conjure, Latin.] 
in a facred name ; to enjoin with the highed 
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To Co'icjVRE- r. n To praclife charms or enchantments ; to 
enchant* 

My invocation s honeft and fair; and in his miftrefs’s 
name I conjure only but to raife up him. Shake/. Rom. aud'Jul. 

Out ot my door, you witch ! you hag* you baggage, you 
poulcat, you runaway ! Out, out, out; I’ll conjure you. I’ll 
fortunetell you. Shakefpcare 's Merry IViva of vEindjor.' 

Co'nju r i R . n. f. [from conjure.] 

1 . An enchanter ; one that ufes charms. 

Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer ; 

Eftublilh him in his true fenfe again. Shak. Cain, of Err ours. 

Figures in the book 

Of fome dread conjurer , that would enforce nature. Donne. 

Thus has he done you Britilh con forts right, 

Whofe hulbands, fnould they pry like mine to-night, 

Would never find you in your conduct flipping, 

Though they turn’d conjurers to take you tripping. Addifon. 

z. An importer who pretends to fccrct arts ; a cunning lan. 

From the account the lofcr brings. 

The conj'rer knows who dole the things. Prior. 

3. By way of irony; a man of Ihrewd conjecture; a n an of 
fagacity. 

Though ants are very knowing, I don’t take them to be 
conjurers ; and therefore they could not guefs that 1 had put 
fome corn in that room. Addifon , Guardian , N°. 156. 

Conjl'rfmen t. n. f [from conjure . J Serious injunction; 
folcmn demand. 

I ihould not be induced but by your earned intreaties and 
ferious conjuremcuts. Milton on Education. 

Conn a'scence. n.f [con and siafcor, Latin.] 

j. Common birth; production at the fame time; community 
of birth. 

2 . The act of uniting or growing together : improperly. 

Sytuphylis denotes a camafccnu , or growing together. 

IVifmans Surgery. 

CoNNa'tf.. adj. [from con and natus, Latin ] Born with an- 
other; being of the fame birth. 

Many, who deny all connate notions in the fpeculativc in- 
ul’eCt, do yet admit them in this. South. 

Their difpofitions to be reflected fome at a greater, and 
others at a lefs thicknefs, of thin plates or bubbles, are eon- 


CON 


not convex their words or fcntcnccs in coherence with the 
nutter which they dgnify. Hales Origin of Mankind 

They fly; - 

Bv chains conven'd, and with dvdruflive fweep 

Behead whole troops at once. Philipi. 

Connexion, n.f. [from com, x, or convex io, Lat.] 

1. Union; junction ; the aCt of fattening together j the date 
of being fadened together. 

My heart, which, by a fecrct harmony. 

Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion fweet. Milton. 

I here mud be a future date, where the eternal and infe- 
(« ruble connexion between virtue and happinefs Oiull be mani- 
feded. At ter hut/ s S. rtnons. 

2. Jud relation to fome thing precedent or fubfequent; confc- 
quence of argumentation ; coherence. 

The contemplation of the human nature doth, by a ncccf- 
fary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the Deity. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Each intermediate idea mud be fuch as, in the whole chain, 
hath a vifiblc con exion with thofe two it is placed between. Z.rrL\ 
A confcious, wife, reflecting caufc, 

That can deliberate, means cleCt, and find 

Their due connexion with the end defign’d. Blackm. Creation. 

Connexive. adj. [from convex.] Having the force of con- 
nexion ; conjunctive. 

The predicate and fubjeCt arc joined in a form of words by 
connexive particles. H alts' s Logick. 

Connicta'tion. n. f. [[from conniSlo, Lat.] A winking. Did. 

Conni vance, n.f [from connive.] 

1. The aCt of winking: not in ufe. 

2. Voluntary blindnefs; pretended ignorance; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fufl'er 
it to rage by connivance. Bacon , Effay 42. 

Difobedience, having gained one degree of liberty, will ' 
demand another: every vice interprets a connivance an appro- 
bation. South's Sermons. 

A connivance to admit half, will produce ruinous effeCts. 

Swift's Add’efs to Parliament. 

To CONNFVE. v. n. [ connives , Latin.] 

1 . To wink. 

This artid is to teach them how to nod judicioufly, to con- 


nate with the rays, and immutable. 
Conn a’t ural. adj. [ con and natural.] 


Newton's Oft. ™ve with either eye. 


Spectator, N°. 305. 


Suitable to nature. 

Whatever draws me on. 

Or fympathy, or fome connat'ral force, 

Pow’rfitl at greated didancc to unite. 

With fecret amity. Aii/ton’s Paradife l of, b. x. 1 . 246. 

2 . United with the being ; connected by nature. 

Fird, in man’s mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth of ev’ry thing. 

Which is connatural, and born with it Davies, 

Thefc adoptions are connatural to us, and as we grow up 
fo do they. L' Ef range. 

3. Participation of the fame nature. 

Is there no way, befidcs 
Thefc painful padiigcs, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural dud ? Milt. Pa.Lofl. 

Conn a iu r a , l it y. n.f [from connatural.] Participation of 
the fame nature ; natural infcparability. 

There is » c-.maturality and congruity between that know- 
ledge and thofe habits, and that future edate of the foul. Hale. 

Con na'tu rally, adv. [from connatural.] By the aCl ot na- 
ture ; originally. 

Some common notions feem convaturally engraven in the 
foul, antecedently to difeuflive ratiocination. Hale. 

Conn a't uralness. n.f [from connatural.] Participation of 
the fame nature; natural union. 

Such is the csnnuturalntfs of our corruptions, except 
we looked for an account hereafter. Pearfon on tie Creed. 

To CONNE'CT. v. a. [conned 0, Latin.] 

1. To join ; to link; to unite; to conjoin ; to fallen together. 

The corpufcles that conditutc tire quickfilver will be fo con- 
nected to one another, that, indcad of a fluid body, they will 
appear in the form of a red powder. Boyle. 

2. To unite by intervention, as a cement. 

The natural order of the connecting ideas mud direct the 
fyllogilins. and a man mud fee the connection of each inter- 
mediate idea with thofe that it conneds, before he can ufe it in 

a fyllogifm. . Lo f ke ' 

3. To join in a jud ferics of thought, or regular conduction 
of language ; as, the aulhour conneCts bis rcajons well. 

To CoNNt'c r. v. n. To cohere; to have jud relation to 
things precedent and fubfequent. I his is feldom uled but in 

converfation. . n . 

Conne'ctively. adv. [from conned.] In conjunction; in 
union ; jointly ; conjointly ; conjunctly. 

The people’s power is great and indifputable, whenever they 
in unite conneftivdy, or by deputation, to exert it. Swift. 


can 


To CoNNE'x. v. a. [connexion, Latin.] 
iher ; to faden to each other. 

Thofe birds who are taught fome words or fcntcnccs, can 


Fo join or link togc- 

* 


2. 'Fo pretend blindnefs or ignorance; to forbear; to paf* un- 
ccnfurcd. 

The licentioufnefs of inferiours, and the remifliiefs of fu- 
periours, is fuch, that the one violates, and the other con- 
nives. Decay of Piety. 

With whatever colours he perfuades authority to connive at 
his own vices, he will defire its protection from the effe&s of 
other men’s. Rogers, Sermon (6. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government to connive at fuch 
tracts as rejedt all revelation. Swift. 

CONNOJSSE'UR. n.f. [French.] A judge; a critick : it is 
often ufed of a pretended critick. 

Your ledbn learnt, youU be fccure 

To get the name of connoijfeur. Swift. 

To CO'N NOTATE, v. a [con and n ta, I.at.] To defignate 
fomething befides itfelf ; to imply ; to infer. 

God’s forcfecing doth net include or connotate predeter- 
mining, anymore than 1 decree with mv intellect. Hammond. 

Con not a't ion. n.f. [from connotate.] Implication of fome- 
thing bcfidcs itfclt ; inference ; illation. 

By reafon of the co-cxidence of one thing with another, 
there arifeth a various relation or c nnctation between them. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Conno’te. v. a. [con and not a, Latin.] To imply ; to 
betoken ; to include. 

Good, in the general notion of it, connotes alfo a certain 
fuitablenefs of it to fome other thing. South's Sermons. 

Connu'bial. adj. [ connubialis , Latin.] Matrimonial; nup- 
tial ; pertaining to marriage ; conjugal. 

Should fecond love a pleafing flame infpirc. 

And the chade queen connubial rites require. Pope's Odyfey. 

CO'NOJD. n.f. A figure partaking of a cone ; ap- 

proaching to the form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion as a drum : there 
remains another way, by drawing it at the center into a conoid 
form. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Conoi'dical. adj. [from conoid.] Approaching to a conick 
form, to the form of a round pyramid. 

To CON QUA ’SS ATE. v. a. [eonquajfo, Latin.] To Iha^s< 
to agitate. 

Vomits do violently covquaffate the lungs. _ Harvey. 

Conquass a’tion. >i f [from conquaffate.] Agitation; con- 
cuflion. _ . 

To CONQUER, v. a. [canquerir.Y t cor.qutrcre, Latin.] 

i. To gain by conqued ; toovei'-run; to win. 

They had conquered them, and brought them under tribute, 

i Mac. viii. 2. 

’Twas fit. 

Who conquer'd nature. Ihould prefide o’er wit. P J ? f - 

Wc conquer’d Fiance, but felt our captive’s charms. Pop* 

i 
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2 To overcome ; to fubduc ; to vanquidr. 

Both tugging to be viclors, bread to brea l; 

Yet neither conqueror, nor conquer d. Shakefp. hen y 
Anna enquers but to fave. 

And governs but to blefs. . 

, To furmount ; to overcome ; as, be conquered h s relit.. ance. 

To Co'NOUER. V. n. To get the victory } to overcome. 

Put him to choler ftraight : he hath been ufed 
Kver to conquer , and to have his word , . , 

Off contradiction. Shakefpcare s Co, to anus. 

Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high. 

And both refolv’d to conquer, or to die. It a. ter. 

The logick of a. conquering fword has no great propuety. 

° Decoy of Piety. 

Conquerable, adj. [from conquer.] Poffible to be overcome. 
While the heap is fmall, and the particulars lew, he will 
find it cafy and conquerable. South s Sermons. 

Co'nqueror. n.f [from conquer.] 

1. A man that has obtained a vi&ory ; a victor. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will 1 come. 

And lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed. Shakef. Rid’. HI. 

A critick that attacks authors in reputation, is as tire Have 
who called out to the conqueror. Remember , Sir, that you arc a 
man. Addifon’ s Guardian, N”. no. 

2. One that fubducs and ruins countries. 

Deferving freedom more 
Than thofe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wherefoe’er they rove. Milt. Parad. Reg. 

That tyrant god, that rcdlefs conqueror. 

May quit his pleafure, to alfcrt his pow’r. Prior. 

Co'nquest. n.f. [conque/le, French.] 

1. The aid of conquering ; fubjedion. 

A perfect conqucjl of a country reduces all the people to the 
condition of fubjects. Davie, on Ireland. 

2. Acquifition by vidory ; thing gained. 

More willingly I mention air. 

This our old conque/l ; than remember hell. 

Our hated habitation. Milton’s Paradije Regained, b. i. 

3. Vidory; fuccefs in arms. 

I mult yield my body to the earth. 

And by my fall, the conqucjl to my foe. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

IU lead thy daughter to a conqueror’s bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conqucjl won. 

And Ihc Ihall be foie vidrefs. Shakefpcare' s Richard III. 

Not to be o’ercomc, was to do more 
Than all the conquejls former kings did gain. Dryden. 

In joys of ctmque/l he refigns his breath. 

And, fill’d with England’s glory, fmiles in death. Addifon. 
CONSANGUI'NEOUS. adj. [confanguincus, Lat.] Near of kin ; 
of the fame blood ; related by birth, not affined. 

Am I not confanguincous ? Am 1 not of her blood ? Shakefp. 
Consanguinity, n. J\ [confanguinitas, Latin ] Relation by 
blood; relation by defeent from one common progenitor. 
Diftinguilhcd from affinity, or relation by marriage. Near- 
nefs of kin. 

I’ve forgot my father ; 

I know no touch of confanguinity. Shakef. Droit, and Crejfula. 

1 here is the fupreme and indiffoluble confanguinity and fo- 
ciety between men in general ; of which the heathen poet, 
whom the apoftle calls to witnefs, faith, We are all his ge- 
neration. Bacon's Holy lVar. 

The firft original would fubfift, though he outlived all 
terms of confanguinity, and became a ftranger unto his pro- 
geny. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

Chrift has condefcended to a cognation and confanguinity 
with us. * South's Sermons. 

Consarc ina’tion. n.f [from confarcino , Latin, to piece.] 
The ad of patching together. Did. 

CONSCIENCE, n. j [ eonfeientia , Latin.] 

1. 1 he knowledge or faculty by which we judge of the goodnefs 
or wickcdncfs of ourfclvcs. 

V hen a people have no touch of confcicncc, no fenfe of their 
evil doings, it is bootlcfs to think to reftrain them. Spenfer. 
On earth, 

Who again ft faith, and confience, can he heard 
Infallible? Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. /. 529. 

Such a rnfcier.ee has not been wanting to itfelf, in endea- 
vouring to get the ck-areft information about the will of God. 

South's Sermons. 

But why mult thofe be thought to ’feape, that feel 
Thofe rods of fcorpions, and thofe whips of ftccl. 

Which confcicncc fhakes? Dryden s Jura. Sat. 13. 

No Courts created yet, nor caufe was heard; 

But all was fafe, for confience was their guard. Dryd. Ovid. 
Conjctence lignifies that knowledge which a man hath of his 
own thoughts and adions ; and, becaufe if a man judgeth 
fairly of his adions, by comparing them with the law of 
Crod, his mind will approve or condemn him, this knowledge 
° T r may be both an accufer and a judge. Swift. 

-. J ufticc ; the eftimate of confcience; the determination of 
confctcnce; honefty. 


This 1 . Slant worthy, if a man, for .•«■/<«** 

• chill of ,, r r,; r ■. ho , 

Shakcfpearis Merry ,ves of >,ulj . 
He had, ao-ainft right and confience, by ihameful treacly, 

intruded himfelf into another man s k.n&fom m f 

Knolle's lit dory oj t c 1 u. r. 

What you require cannot, in confcience, be deterreu beym^ 

this time. „ . . r . 

Her majefty is, without queftion, obliged in cor.f.ieme to 

endeavour J this by her authority, as much as by her pmdicc 
Swift's Project for the Advancem nt cf Ke.gter.c 
3 Confcioufnefs; knowledge of our o«m thoughts or ac.ions 
J Merit, and good works, is the cud of man s motion ; 
confcicncc of the fame is the accomplifcmcnt of man s reft, r.u 
l he reafon why the fimplcr fort are moved with autnont), 
is the confcience of their own ignorance. Hoo..er, o. 11. J- 
The fweeteft cordial we receive at laft. 

Is confcience of our virtuous adions paft. x\r'\ 

Hcdor was in an abfolute certainty of dead), and deprciled 
with the confcience of being in an ill caule. 

4. Real fentiment; veracity; private thoughts. 

Do’ft thou in cs>:jiier.cc think, tel! me, /r.miha; 

That there be women do abulc their hulbands, % 

In fuch grofs kind ? She kejpearc s Otheho. 

They did in their confciences know, that he was not able to 
fend them any part of it. Clarendon , b. viii- 

5. Scruple ; difficulty. 

We mult make a confcience in keeping the juft laws of lu- 
periours. Taylor s Holy Living. 

Why Ihould not the one make as mush confcience of be- 
traying for gold, as the other of doing it for a crull. L Ejlr. 

Children are travellers newly arrived in a ft range count!) ; 
we Ihould therefore make confcience not to iniflead them. Lethe. 

6. In ludicrous language, reafon ; reafonablenefs. 

Why do’ft thou weep ? Can’ft thou the confcience lack. 

To think I Ihall lack friends ? Sbckcfpcare s Tirrwn. 

Half a dozen fools arc, in all c onfci.nce, as many as you 
Ihould require. Swift. 

Conscientious, adj. [from confcience.] Scrupulous; exactly 
juft; regulated by confcience. 

Lead a life in fo confcicntious a probity, as in thought, word 
and deed to make good the charadter of an Ivoneft man. L’ Ejlr, 
Conscientiously, adv. [from confcicntious.] According to 
the diredtion of confcience. 

More ftrefs has been laid upon the ftridlncfs of law, than 
eonfcienticufy did belong to it. L' EJirange. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
fcicnce ; and if the confcience happens to be deluded, fin does 
not therefore ceafe to be lin, becaufe a man committed it con- 
Jcientioufy. South’s Sermons. 

Conscientiousness, n.f. [from confcieniious.] Exadlnefs of 
juftice; tendernefs of confcicncc. 

It will be a wonderful confcier.tioufiefs in them, if they will 
content themfclvcs with lefs profit than they can make. Locke. 
Co'nsc ionahle. adj. [from confience.] Reafonable ; juft; 
according to confcience. 

A knave, very voluble ; no farther cor. r ci enable than in 
putting on the nicer form of civil and humane feeming. Siak. 
Co’nsc 1 o n a bee ness. n.f. [from ccnf actable.] Equity; rea- 
fonablenels. Did. 

Co'nscionably Mv. [from eonfei enable.] In a manner agree- 
able to confcience ; reafonably ; juftly. 

A prince ir.uft be ufed eonfeionabty as well as a common 
perfon. Tayl.r's Holy Living. 

Co'nscious. adj. [ eonfins , Latin ] 

1 Endowed with the power of knowing one’s own thoughts 
and adlions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not confcious of 
its own cxiftencc. Bentley's Sermons. 

Among fubilances fome arc thinking or ccrtfci : us beings, or 
have a power of thought. JVuttss Logick. 

2. Knowing from memory ; having the knowledge of anything 
without any new information. 

The damfe! then to Tancrcd Tent, 

Who confcious of th’ occafion, fear’d th* event. Dryden. 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of any thino;; with to. 

The reft ftood trembling, ftruck with awe divine, 

AEneas only confcious to the fign, 

Prefag’d th’ event. " Dryden s /F. t. 

Rofes or honey cannot be thought to fmell or taflc their 
own fweetnefs or an organ be cmfdous to its mufiek, or mm- 
powder to its flafhing or noife. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Bearing witnefs by confidence to any thing. 

The queen had been folicitous with the king on Ins be- 
half, being confcious to ncrfelf that he had been encouraged by 

r l ] Cr ‘ , rr Clarendon, %. viii. 

Consciously, adv. [from confcious.] With knowledge of 

one s own aaions. 11 

If thefe perceptions, with their confcioufnefs, always re- 

mained m the mind, the fame thinking thine would be alwavs 
csnjcioujly prefent. ^ J 
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V.n'KSfcforstoF.ss. n.f. {from conf tout .] 

l. Tile perception of what pafies in a man’s owrr mind. I ache. 

If 1 pi i it be without thinking, I have no idea of any thing 
left ; therefore coifeioufmfs mult be its elll-mial attribute. Watts. 

Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, had not their 
confci .ujnefs to rhcrhlclves, ot their ignorance of them, kept 
them from fo idle an attempt. Lot be. 

2\ Internal fenfc ot guilt, or innocence. 

No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, from the <w»- 
jcioijr.eji of his provocations, it become his i titered there 
Ihould he none. Government of the Tongue, f 3. 

An honed mind is not in the power of adiflioneft: to 
break its peace, there mud be fotne guilt or confioufnefs. Pope. 
Conscript, adj . [from coif riba, Latin.] A term ufed in 
(peaking of the Roman fenators, who were called Patres 
eonfai;t: , from their names being written in the regider of 
the fenatp. 

Conscription. n.f [confer ptio, Latin.] An enrolling or re- 
giitcring. ^ _ DiA. 

To CO'NSECRATE. v. a. [conf ecr 0, Latin.] 

1. To make facred ; to appropriate to facrcd ufcs. 

Enter into the holied by the blood of Jelus, by a new and 
living way which he hath confecrated for us. Hcb.x. zc. 

The w ater confecrate for facriftce, 

Appears all black. Waller. 

A billiop ought not to confecrate a church which the patron 
has built foe filthy gain to himfelf, and not for true devotion. 

Aylijfc s Parergon. 

2 . To dedicate inviolably to fome particular purpofe, or per- 
fon j with,/?. 

Me (hall confecrate unto the Lord the days of his reparation, 
and Uiall bring a lamb of tire iirll year for a trefpafs offering. 

Num. vi. t2. 

3. To canonize. 

Co'n.'ECRAte. atlj. [from the verb.] Confecrated; facrcd; 
devoted ; devote ; dedicated. 

Shouldd thou hut hear I were licentious; 

And that this body, confecrate to thee, 

By ruffian lud lhould be contaminate. Shak. Corn, of Err. 

The cardinal Handing before the choir, lets them know 
that they were aflembled in that confecrate place to fing unto 
God. Paeon's Denry VII. 

Into thefe fecret (hades, cry’d (he, 

How dar’d thou be fo bold 
To enter, confecrate to me ; 

Or touch this hallow’d mold ? Drayton's Queen of Cyntb. 
Co'nsecrater. >1 f [from confecrate .] One that performs 
the rites by which anything is devoted 10 facred purpofes. 

Whether it he not againd the notion of a facrament, that 
the confecratcr alone (houkl partake ot it. Alter bury. 

Consecration, n.f. [fron i confecrate.} 

1. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and devoting things or per- 

fons to the fervicc of God, with an application of certain 
proper folemnities. Aylijje's Parergon. 

At the erection and confccration as well of the tabernacle as 
cf the temple, it plcafed the Almighty to give a fign. Hooker. 

The conjecration of his God is upon his head. Num. vi. 7. 

We mud know that confccration makes not a place fa- 
cred, hut only folemnly declares it fo: the gift of the owner 
to God makes it God’s, and confequently facred. South, 
z. l lie act of declaring one holy by canonization. 

The Roman calendar fwclls with new mtfecrations of faints. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
CO'NSECT ARY. ad), [from conftQarius, Lat.] Confequent; 
confcquential ; following by confequence. 

From the inconfident and contrary determinations thereof, 
confectary impieties and conclufions may arife. Brown. 

Co'nsec 1 ary. n.f [from the adjective.} Deduction from 
premiles; confequence; corollary. 

Thefe proportions are confetlaries drawn from the obferva- 
t !ons . Woodward's Natural Hi/lory. 

CoNSKCu'riQN. n.f. [confeeutio, Latin.] 
j. Train of confequences ; chain of deductions ; concatenation 
of propofitions. 

Some confeutions arc fo intimately and evidently connexed 
to or found in the premifes, that the concJufton is attained, 
and without any thing ot ratiocinative pregrets. Date. 

2. Succeflion. 

It, a quick co’ fee ut ion of the colours, the impreffion of every 
colour remains in the fenforium. Newton's Opt. 

3 in allconomy. 

The month of confecuti r n, or, as fome term it, of progrei- 
fion, is the fpace between one conjunction of the moon with 
the fun unto another. Brown’s l tdgar Errours, b. it. c. 12. 
CONSE'CUTIV E. ad), [confecutif, French.] 
j. Following in train ; uninterrupted; fucceffive. _ 

That obligation upon the lands did not come into unufe 
but by fifty c.nfccutive years of exemption. Arbuth. on Coins. 
Z. Confcquential ; regularh fucceeding. 

'1 his is feeming to comprehend only the a&ions of a man, 
cerfrcutive to volition. Locse. 

Conse'cutivei.v. adv. [from conficutive.} A term ufed in me 


'{tuncy. 


CON 

fchool philofophy, iit oppofition to antecedently, and fon*- 
^ times to effectively or caufally. ' 

1 o CoNse'minate. v. a. [ confernino , Latin ] To fow diffe- 
rent feeds together. Did' 

Conse'nsion. n. J. [ confer, fo , Latin.] Agreement; accord. 

A great number ot fuch living and thinking particles could 
not poffibly, by their mutual contact, and preffing and ftnkiin 
compofc one greater individual animal, with one mind and 
umlerdanding, and a vital conjtnfion v i the whole body, tent 
CONSE'NT. n. f. [ confenfus , I atin.j 3 

1. l hc act of yielding or contenting. 

11 you (hall cleave to my conjent, when ’tis. 

It (hall make honour lor you. ' ShuOfptares Macleth. 

1 am far from exeuling or denying that compliance ; for 
plenary e nfent it was not. ' " King Charles. 

When thou can’ft truly call thefe virtues thine. 

Be wife and free, by hcav’n’s eorfent and mine. Dryd. Perf. 
z. Concord ; agreement ; accord ; unity of opinion. 

The fighting winds would flop there and admire. 
Learning, eorfent and concord from his lyre. Cowleys Da: id. 

3. Coherence with ; relation to ; corrcfpondcncc. 

Demons found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 

Whofe power hath a true con Jent 

With planet or with element. Milton. 

4. 1 endency to one point ; joint operation. 

Such is the world’s great harmony that fprings 
From union, order, full confcnt of things. Pope's Ef. on Man. 

5. In phyfick. 

I he perception one part has of another, by means of fome 
fibres and nerves common to them both ; and thus the done ih 
the bladder, by vcllieating the fibres there, will cftcift and 
draw them fo into fpafms, as to affeft the bowels in the fame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, and caufe a 
colick ; and extend their twiches fometimes to the doraacb, 
and occafton vomitings. 2 >u 

To Conse'nt. v. n. [eorfent io, Latin.] 

I. To be of the fame mind ; to agree. 

2- To co-operate to the fame end. 

3. To yield ; to give confent ; to allow; to admit. With to. 

Ye comets, fcourge the bad revolting dars 
That have confcr.ted unto Henry’s death. Shakef. Henry VI. 
In this we eorfent unto you, if ye will be as vve be. Gcnefi. 

T heir num’rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with heav’11 confcnt 
To all they wrote. Waller. 

Conse nta'nkous. ad), [confentaneus, Latin ] Agreeable to; 
confident with. 

In the picture of Abraham facrificing his fon, Ifaac is de- 
feribed a little boy ; which is not conjcntaneous unto the cir- 
cumdancc of the text , Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. v. c. S. 

It. will cod no pains to bring you to the knowing, nor to 
the practice, it being very agreeable and conjentaneous to every 
one’s nature. HammoneCs Practical Catechifm. 

Consentaneously, adv. [from confcntaneous.} Agreeably; 
confidently ; fuitably. 

i’aracclfus did not always write fo confer. tone: :tfy to himfelf, 
that his opinions were confidently to be collected from every 
place of his writings, where he feems to exfrefs it. Boy'e. 
Conse NT a'neousNESs. n.f. [from ccrfcnt ancons.} Agree- 
ment ; confidence. Dill. 

Conse'n tient. ad). [, confenticns , Latin.] Agreeing; united 
in opinion ; not differing in fentiment. 

The authority due to the confentient judgment and praiRice 
of the univcrlal church. Oxford Rcafons aguinjl the Covenant- 
CONSEQUENCE. n.f. [eonjrquentfa, Latin.] 

1 . That which follows from any caufe or principle. 

2. Event ; eft’edt of a caufe. 

Spirits that know 

All mortal confequences have pronounc’d it. Shakef. Macbeto. 

Shun the bitter confequence ; for know. 

The day thou cated thereof, thou (halt Jie. M.'t. Pa. Lojl. 

3. Propolition collected from the agreement of other previous 
propofitions ; deduction ; condufion. 

It is no good confequence , that becaufe reafon aims at our 
being happy, therefore it forbids us all voluntary fufferings.. 

Decay of Piety. 

4. The lad prepofition of a fy llogi fm ; 2s, what is commanded by 
our Saviour is our duty : prayer is commanded , therefore \ru\tr is 
our duty. 

Can fyllogifm fet things right ? 

No, majors foon with minors fight : 

Or both in friendly confort join’d. 

The confequence limps fade behind. 

5. Concatenation of caufes and effedts. 

Sorrow being the natural and dirccft offer of fin, that which 
fird brought fin into the world, mud, by neccffary confequence , 

■ in forrow too. South s Scirnoni. 


Prior. 


bring i 


I felt 


That I muff after thee, with this thy fon : 

Such fatal confequence unites us three. A 'Alton’s P araciifc Lojt- 

6 . That which produces coniequcntcs ; influence; tendency. 

A» 
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Ai it is aflerted without anv colour of feripture-proof, fo 

it i of very ill confequence to the fuperftruifting of good l«fc. 

11 1 - J 1 Hammond on Fundamentals e 

7 . Importance, ™™ e j’^ rtrtncnts 0 f darknefs 

Win us with honed trifles, to betray™^ Ma(b(tL 

cowardice ; and of as little eonf queu e as svomen and chddren. 

Swift's Prejlytcrtan Pica 0) Mo it. 

Consequent, ad), [c nftquens, Latin.] 

1. Following by rational dedudtion. 

2 Following as the effedt of a caufe. TV ith to. 

' It was not a power poffible to be inhented, becaufe the 
right was confequcnt to, and built on, an adt perfee v per- 
fonal. 

2. Sometimes with upon. 

6 ’('his fatisfadlion or diffatisfaaion, confequent upon a man 
afftin-r fuitably or unfuitably to confciencc, is a principle not 
eafily to be worn out. South s Sermons. 

Consequent, n.f . r . 

Confcquence; that which follows from previous propofit.ons 

by rational dedudtion. , . „ . 

' Doth it follow that thcvjheingnotthc people of Crod, are in 
nothing to be followed? This confequent were good, it only 
the cuttom of the people of God is to be obferved. co-.tr . 

2. Effedt ; that which follows an aaing caufe. 

T hey were ill paiJ ; and they were ill governed, which is 
always a confequent of ill payment. Davies on Ireland. 

He could fee conf quents yet dormant in their principles, and 
effecTs yet unborn. South's Sermons. 

Consequential, adj. [from confequent.} 

1. Produced by the ncceflary concatenation of cffcas to caulcs. 

We fometimes wrangle, when wc (hould debate ; 

A confcquential ill which freedom draws ; _ 

A bad eftca, but from a noble caufe. Prior. 

2. Having the confcqucnces judly conneacd with the prcmilcs ; 
conclufivc. 

Though thefe kind of arguments may feem obfeure ; yet, 
upon a due confidcration of them, they arc highly confequen- 
tial, and concludcnt to my purpofe. Hale's Origin oj Mankind. 
Consequentially, adv. [trom consequential.} 

1. With jud deduaion of confequences; with right conncaion 
of ideas. 

No body writes a book without meaning fomething, though 
he may not have the faculty of writing confcquential ly , and cx- 
preffing his meaning. Addifm's Whig Examiner, 

z. By confequence ; not immediately ; eventually. 

T'his relation is fo neccffary, that God himfelf cannot dif- 
chargc a rational creature from it; although conf-qnential/y in- 
deed he may do fo, by the annihilation of fuch creatures. South. 

3. In a regular ferics. 

Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, 
and dreamt confidentially , and in continued unbroken 
fchemes, would lie be in reality a king or a beggar r Addifn. 
Consf.que'nti alness. it. f. [from confequential } Regular 

confecution of difeourfe. Diet. 

Consequently, adv. [from confequent} 

1 . By confequence ; ncceflarily ; inevitably ; by the connc£lion 
of effects to their caufes. 

In the mod: per toft poem a perfoft idea was required, and 
confequently all poets ought rather to imitate it. Dryd. Dnfrefn. 

Phe place of the feveral forts of terredrial matter, (uftained 
in the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, their intermix- 
tures with each other are confequently fo. Woodward. 

2. In confequence ; purfuantly. 

There is confequently , upon this didinguifhing principle, an 
inward fatisfaction or diffutisfaiftion in tiie heart of every man, 
after good or evil. South's Sermons. 

Co'nseqt entnesS .n.f. [from confequent.} Regular connec- 
tion of propofitions ; confecution of difeourfe. 

Let them examine die conf quentnefs of the Yvholc body of 
the doctrine I deliver. Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 

Conse'rvable. adj. [from conferva, LaUn, to keep.] Capable 
of being kept, or maintained. 

Cossl'rv ancy. n f. [from confervajts, Latin ] Courts held 
by the Lord Mayor of London for the preservation of the 
filbery on the river Thames, are called Courts of Confervancy. 
CofJSERv a'tiON. n.f. [1 onfervatio, Latin ] 
t. 1 he act of prclcrving; care to keep from periftiing ; conti- 
nuance ; protection. 

Though there do indeed happen fome alterations In die 
globe, yet they are fuch as tend rather to the benefit and con- 
jervathn of the earth, and its productions, than to the di(br- 
d> r and dedruction of both. Woodward's Natural Hi/lory, 
z. Prefervation from corruption. 

It is an enquiry of excellent ufe, to enquire of the means 
of preventing or ltaying of putrefaction ; for therein confid- 
, et h £ b c means of confer cation of bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hilt > y. 
Conse’rvative adj. [from c:njcrvo, Latin.] Havip® the 
power of oppofing diminution or injury. 

Vol. I. 


CON 

c/io 

tl0 Eor°that you declare that you have many fick amongd > ^ 1 ' ^ 
he wls war ed by die of 

kC The lords^rthc fccret council were likewife m^e 
valors of the peace of the two kingdoms, during the mter^ 

0f S P uch a Sdual S as are ^ 

Halts Origin of Mankind. 

Conservatory, n.f. [from conferva, Latin ’ 3 

any thing is kept in a manner proper to its peculiar natuic , 

as, fi(h in a pond, corn in a granary. 

A confervatory of fnow and ice, fuch as they ufc ^dch- 
cacv to cool wine in dimmer. Bacon's Natural Hijtory, is . , 0. 

You may fet your tender trees and plants, with the win- 
dows and doors of the grcenhoufcs and confervatoncs open, 
for eight or ten days before April. Evelyn s 

The water difpenfed to the earth and atinofphere by the 
great abyfs, that lub.erranean confervatory is by that means 
redored back. W 'oodwaref s Natural H fiery. 

Conservatory . adj . Having a prefervative quality. Du .. 
To CONSE'RVE. v a. [confervo, Latin.] 

1. To preferve without lofs or detriment. 

Nothing was loft out of thefe dores, fince the part of ccn- 
ferving what others have gained in knowledge is ealy. Temple. 

They will be able to conferve their properties unchanged in 
paffing through feveral mediums, which is another condition 
of the rays of light. Newton s Opt. 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. 

Conserve, n.f [from the verb. ] . 

1. Afvvectmeat made of the infpillatcd juices of fruit, boiled YY'itn 
lugar ’till they will harden and candy. 

Will’t plcale your honour, tade of thefe corfervcs ? Shak. 
They have in Turkey and the Kaft certain confeCiions, 
which they call fervets, which are like to candied confcrves , 
and arc made of fiigar and lemons. Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 

The more cod they were at, and the more fweets they be- 
llowed upon them, the more their conferva dunk. Dennis, 
z. A confervatory or place in which any thing is kept. I his 
fenfe is unufual. 

Tubcrofes will not endure the wet of this feafon, therefore 
fet the pots into your conferve, and keep them dry. Evelyn. 
Conse'rver. n.f. [from conferve.} 

1 . A layer up ; a repofiter ; one that preferves any thing from 
lofs or diminution. 

He hath been mod indudrious, both colleger and confcrvrr 
of choice pieces in that kind. Hayward on Edward VI. 

I11 the Eadern regions there feems to have been a general 
cudom of the priefts having been the perpetual confervers of 
knowledge and dory. Temple, 

z. A prtparer of conferves. 

Conse'ssion. n.f [confjfo, Latin.] A fitting together. Di£i. 
Conse'ssor. n.f. [Latin.] One that fits with others. Diit. 
To CONSI DER, v. a. [conftdcro, Latin.] 

1. To think upon with care; to ponder ; to examine; to lift j. 
to dudy. 

At our more eonfidercl time we’ll read, 

Anlwer, and think, upon this hufiiicfs. Shakcfp. Ham'et. 
It is not poffible to aift other wile, conf dering the weaknefi 
of our faculties. Spectator, N°. 465. 

2. To take into the view ; not to omit in the examination 

It feems neceffary, in the choice of perfons for greater em- 
ployments, to conjidcr their bodies as well as their minds, and 
ages and health as well as their abilities. Temple. 

3. T o have regard to ; to refpeeft ; not to defpife. 

Let us conjider one another to provoke unto love, and to 
good works. Heb. x. 24. 

4. A kind of interjection ; a word whereby attention is fum- 
moned. 

Confuler , 

T iiy life hath yet been private, mod part fpent 

At home. Mi ton's Paradi,e Regained, b. iii, l. 2 19. 

5. To requite; to reward one for his trouble. 

1 akc away with thee the very Cervices thou had done, 
which, if 1 have not enough confidered , to be more thankful to 
thee (hall be niy dudy. Shakefpeare's Winter's Talc. 

To Consider, v. n. 

1 . To think maturely ; not to judge hadilv or raflily. 

None confuiereth in his heart, neither is there knowledge 
nor iindcrdanding. jr a{ah x!iv _ j_ 

2. I o deliberate; to work in the mind. 

Widow, we will conftder of your fuit ; 

And come fome other time to know our mind. Shak. //.VI 
Fuch a treadle might be confultcd by Jurymen, before they 
conftder of their verdiift. « • : 

3. To doubt ; to hefitate. J 

Many maz’d conf derings did throng. 

And prefs’d in %vith this caution. Shakefpeare's Henry V III. 

5 K 'T was 
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’Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
ithin her foul ; at lalt ’twas rage alone. 

Which burning upwards, in fucccfiion dries 
1 he tears that flood confidering in her eyes. Dryden's Fables. 

Considerable, adj. [from confider.] 

1. Worthy of confidcration ; worthy of regard and attention. 

Eternity is infinitely the mofl confiderabU duration. Tiilotfon. 
It is confiderabU that fome urns have had inferiptions on 
them, expreffing that the lamps were burning. JVUkim. 

2. RefpeClable ; above neglect ; deferving notice. 

Men confiderabU in all worthy profdlions, eminent in many 
ways of life. Sprat's Sermons. 

I am fo confiderabU a man, that I cannot have lefs than forty 
killings a year. Adtlifon's Freeholder , N“,i. 

3. Important; valuable. 

Chrifi, infiead of applauding St. Peter’s zeal, upbraided 
his abfurdity that could think his mean aids confiderabU to him, 
who could command legions of angels to his refcuc. Dec. of Pi. 

In painting, not ever)- action nor every perfon is confider- 
able enough to enter into the cloth. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

Many can make themfelves mailers of as confiderabU eihtcs 
as thofe who have the greateft portions of land. Addifon. 

4. More than a little. It has a middle fignification between 
little and great. 

Many had brought in very confiderabU fums of money. 

C.'arendon, b. viii. 

Thofe earthy particles, when they came to be collected, 
would confiitutc a body of a very confiderabU thickncfs and 
folidity. Burnet's 'Theory of the Earth. 

Consi'der ablf.ness. n. f [from confiderabU .] Importance; 
dignity; moment; value; defert ; a claim to notice. 

We mull not always mcafure the corfidcrablenefs of things 
by their moll obvious and immediate ufefulnefs, but by their 
fitnefs to make or contribute to the difeovery of things highly 
ufeful. Boyle’s Prcemial Efj'ay. 

Their moll flight and trivial occurrences, by being theirs, 
they think to acquire a confiderablenefs , and are forcibly im- 
pofed upon the company. Government of the Tongue , f. 9. 

Considerably, adv. [from confiderabU.] 

1. In a degree deferving notice, though not the highcfl. 

And Europe Hill confiderab/y gains. 

Both by their good example and their pains. Rofcommon. 

2. With importance; importantly. 

I defire no fort of favour fo much, as that of ferving you 
more confiderably than I have been yet able to do. Pope. 

Consi'derance. n.f [from confider.] Confideration ; reflec- 
tion ; fober thought. 

After this cold confd'rance, fentcnce me ; 

And, as you are a king, fpeak in your flate. 

What I have done that milbecame my place. Shah. H. IV. 

Considerate, adj. [ confideratus , Latin.] 

1 . Serious ; given to confideration ; prudent ; not ralh ; not 
negligent. 

I will converfe with iron-witted fools. 

And unrcfpcClivc boys ; none arc forme. 

That look into me with confid’rale eyes. Shahefp. Rich. III. 
./Eneas is patient, confider at e, and careful of his people. 

Dryden’s Fables , Preface. 
I grant it to be in many cafes certain, that it is fuch as a 
confidcrate man may prudently rely and proceed upon, and 
hath no jufl caufe to doubt of. TUlotfon, Preface. 

The expediency in the prefent juncture, may appear to 
every confidcrate man. . Addifon' s Freeholder , N \ 16. 

2. Having rcfpedl to ; regardful. 

Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet they may be 
prefumed more confidcrate of praife. Decay of Piety. 

3. Moderate ; not rigorous. This fcnfe is much ufed in con- 
verfation. 

Considerately, adv. [from confidcrate.] Calmly ; coolly ; 
prudently. 

Circumllances are of fuch force, as they fway an ordinary 
judgment of a wile man, not fully and corfiderately pondering 
the matter. Bacon's Colours of Good and Evil. 

Consi'derateness. n.f. [from cofidcrate.] The quality of 
being confidcrate ; prudence. Di£t. 

Consideration, n.f. [from confider.] 

1. The aCl of confidering ; mental view; regard; notice. 

As to prefent happineis and mifery, when that alone comes 
in confideration , and the confequences are removed, a man 
never chuftis amifs. _ Locke. 

2. Mature thought ; prudence; ferious deliberation. 

Let us think with confideration , and confider with acknow- 
ledging, and acknowledge with admiration. Sidney. 

The breath no fooncr left his father’s body, 

But that his wildnefs mortified in him ; 

Confideration , like an angel, came, _ 

And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him. Shake/p. H. V. 

3. Contemplation ; meditation upon any thing. 

The love you bear to Mopia hath brought you to the confi- 
deration of her virtues, and that confideration may have made 
you the more virtuous, and fo the more worthy. Sidney. 

4. Importance; claim to notice ; worthinefs of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of confideration among the Latin 


poets, who was not explained for the ufe of th e d auD t • 
bccaufe the whole Pharfalia would have been a fatire udoi ^ 
French form of government. Addifcn's Freeholder, >*/ . 


upon the 

siuuuon s rrcencuier 

5- Equivalent; compenfation.B 

We are provident enough not to part with any thin* f. r 
viceable to our bodies under a good confideration , but mafi. r ’ 
tic account of our fouls. V-AcS* 

foreigners can never take our bills for payment, thouM 
they might pals as valuable confiderations among your own 
people. 1 , n 

6 . Motive of aClion; influence; ground of conduCl. * 
He had been made general upon very partial, and not 
enough deliberated confiderations. Clarendon , b. viij 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other confidcratisns to 
fcarch an afylum. Dryden’s Virg. Ain. Dedication 

I he world cannot pardon your concealing it, on the fame 

e nfideration. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 

y. Kealon; ground of concluding. 

Not led by any commandment, vet moved with fuch confi- 
deration s as have been before let down. Hooker, b. v. J. L 
Ufes, not thought upon before, be reafonablc caufcs of re- 
taining that which other confiderations did procure to be in- 
tituled. Hooker, b. y. f 42. 

8. [In law.] Confideration is the material caufe of a contract" 
without which no contract b'indeth. It is either exprefled, as 
if a man bargain to give twenty lhillings for a liorfc; orclfe 
implied, as when a man comes into an inn, and taking both 
meat and lodging for himfelf and his horfe, without bargain, 
ing with the holt, if he dilcharge not the houfc, the boll may 
Hay his horfe. “ Cmud. 

The confideration , in regard whereof the law forbiddeth 
thefe things, was not becaufc thofe nations did ufe them. Hook. 

Consi'derer. n.f [from confider.] A man of reflection ; 
a thinker. 

A vain applaufe of wit for an impious jcH, or of reafon 
for a deep confidcrer. Government of the Tontue 

To CONSIGN, t/. a. [configno, Latin.] 

1 . To give to another any thing, with the right to it, in a 
formal manner ; to give into other hands ; to transfer. 
Sometimes with to, fometimes over to. 

Men, by free gilt, eonfign over a place to the Divine Wor- 
Ihip. South. 

MuH I pafs 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 
Leafing, configns me o’er to reH and death ? Prior. 

At the day of general account, good men are then to be 
configned ever to another Hate, a Hate of evc^lafiing love and 
charity. Attcrlury, 

2. To appropriate ; to quit for a certain purpofe. 

The French commander configned it to the ufe for which it 
was intended by the donor. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 

3. To commit; to entruH. 

The four cvangcliils configned to writing that hiflory. Addif. 

Atridcs, parting for the Trojan war, 

Confign’d the youthful contort to his care. Pope’s Cdyffcy. 

To Consi'gn. V. n. 

1. To yield ; to fubmit ; to refign. This is not now in ufe. 

Thou hafl finiihd-joy and moan ; 

All lovers young, all lovers muH 

Confign to thee, and come to duH. Shakefpeare’s Cymbdint. 

2. 'Fo lign ; to confer.t to. Obfoletc. 

A maid yet rofed over with the virgin crimfon of modeflv: 
it were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid to c.nfign to. Sb. 

Consignation, n.f. [from confgn.] 

1. The aCt of configning; the aCt by which any thing is deli- 
vered up to another. 

As the hope of falvation is a good difpofition towards it, fo 
is defpair a certain confignation to eternal ruin. Tnyl’.r. 

2. 'I lie act of figning. 

If wc find that we increafe in duty, then wc may look 
upon the tradition of the holy facraniental fvmbols as a direct 
confignation of pardon. Taylor's JVorthy Communicant. 

Consignment, n.f [from confgn.] 

1. The act of configning. 

2. The writing by which any thing is configned. 

Consi'milar. adj. [from confimilis, Latin.] Having one com- 
mon refemblance. Diet. 

ToCGNSI'ST. v. n. [ confiflo , Latin.] 

1. Tofubfifi; not to perilh. 

He is before all things, and by him all things conffi. Col. 1. 

2. To continue fixed ; without diflipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth with air, or 
water with water, but only remaineth contiguous; as it 
cometh to pafs betwixt confifling bodies. Bacon’s Nat. H fiery. 

It is againfl the nature of water, being a flexible and pon- 
derous body, to conffi and Hay itfelf, and not fall to the lower 
parts about it. Brcrewood on Language!- 

3. To be comprifed ; to he contained. 

I pretend not to tie the hands of artifls, whofe Ikill conffi s 
only in a certain manner which they have affeClcd. Dryden. 

A great beauty of letters does often conjifi in little pafiages of 
private convcrfation, and references to particular matters. Ualjb. 

4. To be compofed. 

The 


CON 

The land would conffi of plains and valleys, and mountains, 
according as the pieces of this ruin were placed and dilpofed. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. To agree ; not to oppofc ; not to contradict. 

Necdfity and election cannot conffi together in the lame 
a< cj ' Bramhal againfl Hobbs. 

His majefly would be willing to conlent to any thing that 
could conjifi with his confluence ;uid honour. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Nothing but what may cafily conffi with your plenty, your 
profperity, is rcqucllcd of you. Sprat's Sermons. 

You could not help bcHowing more than is confifling with 
the fortune of a private man, or with the will ot any blit an 
Alexander. Dryden’s Fables , Dedication. 

It cannot conffi with the Divine Attributes, that the im- 
pious man’s joys Humid, upon the whole, exceed thofe of the 
— :-t. Atterbury. 


upright. 
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Health conjifi s with temperance alone. Pope's Eff. on Man. 
The only way of fecuring the conflitution will be by lef- 
fening the power of domellick adverfaries, as much as can 
conjifi with lenity. Swift's Thoughts on the State of Affairs. 

Const . 1 E N c l n.f. [eonfiflentia, low Latin.] 

Consistency. J j l j 

j. State with refpeCt to material cxiflcnce. 

Water, being divided, maketh many circles, ’till it reflore 
itfelf to the natural conffience. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

The cotfijlemies of bodies are very divers: denfc, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, determinate, indeter- 
minate, hard, and foft. Bacon's Natural Hiflory , N°. 839. 

There is the fame neceflity for the Divine influence and 
regimen to order and govern, conferee and keep together the 
univerfe in that confificncc it hath received, as it was at firfl to 
give ir, before it could receive it. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

1 carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether this rifing 
world, when formed and finilhed, would continue always the 
f ine, in the fame form, HruCture, and conffiency. Burnet. 

2. Degree of denfenels or rarity. 

Let the exprefled juices be boiled into the conffience of a 
fvrup. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3 Subfiance; form; make. 

His friendfliip is of a noble make, and a lafiing conffiency. 

South’s Sermons. 

4. Agreement with itfelf, or with any other thing ; congruity ; 
uniformity. 

'I hat conffiency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly pur- 
fues thofe meafmes, which appear the molt jufi and equitable. 

Addifon’ s Freeholder, N 9 . 2. 

5 A H ate of reH, in which things capable of growth or decreafe 
continue for fome time at a Hand, without either; as the 
growth, conffience, and return of a tree. Chambers. 

Consistent, adj. [ conffiens , Latin.] 

1. Not contradictory ; not oppofed. 

W ith reference to fuch a lord, to ferve and to be free, are 
terms not confifient only, but equivalent. South's Sermons. 

A great part of their politicks others do not think confifient 
with honour to pra&ife. Addt foil's Remarks on Italy. 

On their own axis as the planets run. 

Yet make at once their circle round the fun ; 

So two confident motions act the foul. 

And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. Pope's Ejfays. 

Shew me* one that has it in his power 
To a< 5 l confifient with himfelf an hour. Pope’s Epifi. of Hor. 

^ J he fool confifient, and the falfc fincere ; 

I riells, princes, women, no diflemblcrs here. Potie’s E*dfi 

2. Firm ; not fluid. ' 1 J ’ 

The fund, contained within the fiicll, becoming folid and 
cmjfient, at the fame time that of the flratum without it 

r , d , Wo seaward’ s Natural Hiflory, p. v. 

Consistently, adv. [from confifient.] Without contradic- 
tion ; agreeably. 

The Phoenicians arc of this charaCler, and the poet dc- 
f£ nbcs tht,n « nffitnily with it : they arc proud, idle, and eftc- 
. rn, " Jtc - Broom's Notes on the Odyffey, b. vii. 

Lonsistorial. adj. [from cmfifiory.] Relating to the eccle- 
naltical court. 

An official, or chancellor, has the feme conjifi or ial audience 
CONSISTORY / r tha V d ; pUtCS H" 1 * W'*' Parer i™- 

•ru i RY ' l c 6 n ffionum, Latin.] 

»• I he place of juflice in the court Chriftian. Cirwel 

An otter was made, that, for cverv one minfier there 

25 ° f thc ^ ^ve voice in the ccc ! 

luttaal cmfifiory. /W, Prefaie% 

1 ius Quintus was then hearing of caufes in conffidy. 

f wn. 1 • .• ,, . , Bacon s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 08 

gre “ tmJ,J "* “>;>?' “ *=» 

2. -J he aflembly of cardinals. ' Smn ' 

How far I’ve proceeded. 

Or how far further fliall, is warranted 
TV ;l [ommiflion from thc confi/lory, 

^ eathe whole conjifTry of Rome. Shake/pearfs Hen. VIU 

m '°’M •*'*'•*’ w .4 

and the whole confjhl ’ J UVC llVed down ; hc 

JJ Atterbury. 
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3. Any foiemn aflembly. 

In mid air 

To council fummons all his mighty peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark tenfold involv’d, 

A gloomy confifiory. Milton s Paradife Regained, b. i. 

At Jove’s ailent the deities around. 

In folcmn Hate the confifiory crown’d. Pope's Statius. 

4. Place of rcfidencc. 

My other felf, my counfcl’s confifiory , my oracle, 

I, as a child, will go by thy direction. Shakefp. Rich. HI. 
Conso'ciate. n.f [from confocio, Latin.] An accom- 
plice; a confederate ; a partner. 

Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as confociates in the 
confpiracy of Somer/et. Hayward. 

To CONSO'CIATE. v.a. [confocio, Latin ] 


1. To unite; to join. 

Generally the befi outward Ihapcs are alfo thc likclicfi to 
he confociated with good inward faculties. JTotton on Educat. 

2 . To cement ; to hold together. 

Thc ancient philofophers always brought in a fupcrnatural 
principle to unite and confociatc thc parts of the chaos. Burnet 
To Co'nsociate. v.n. Tocoalelce; to unite. 

If they cohered, yet by the next confliiil with other a’ rr:s 
they might be feparated again, without ever confociat, into 
the huge condcnfe bodies of planets. Bentley's Sc. .■;. i .ns. 

Consocia'tion. tt.f. [from confociatc.] 
t. Alliance. 

There is fuch a confociation of offices between thc prince 
and whom his favour breeds, that they may help to fufiain his 
power, as he their knowledge. Ben. johnfon's Difccverics. 
2. Union; intimacy; companionfliip. 

By fo long and fo various confociation with a prince, he had 
now gotten, as it were, two lives ia his own fortune and 
greatnefs. IVotton. 

Conso'i.able. adj. [from confole.] That which admits 
comfort. 

To Consulate, v a. [ecf.lor, Latin ] To comfort; to con- 
fole ; to cafe in mifery. 

I will be gone. 

That pitiful rumour may report my flight. 

To conflate thine car. Shakefp. AWs wed that ends well. 

What may fomewhat confolate all men that honour virtue, 
we do not diicover the latter lcene of his mifery in authors of 
antiquity. Brown’s Vulgar Er rours, b. vii. c. 17. 

Consola'tion. n.f. [confolatio, Latin.] Comfort; alleviation 
of mifery; fuch alleviation as is produced by partial 
remedies. 

Wc that were in thc jaws of death, were now brought into 
a place where we found nothing but conflations. Bacon. 

Againfl fuch cruelties, » 

With inward conflations recompens’d; 

And oft fupported fo, as Ihall amaze 

Their proudefi perfccutors. Milton's Paradife Lofi, b. xii. 

Let the righteous perfevere with patience, fupported with 
^ this conflation, that their labour Ihall not be in vain. Rogers. 
Consola'tor. n. f [Latin.] A comforter. 

Conso'lator v. n. J. [from conflate.] A fpecch or writing 
containing topicks of comfort. 

Corflatorics writ 

With fiudied argument, and much perfuafion fought. 

Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Milton’s Agonifies. 
Consolatory, adj. [from confolate.] Tending to give 
comfort. & 

1 o CONSO'LE. v.a. [conflor, LaU] To comfort; tochecr- 
to free from the fenfe of mifery. 

Others thc fyren filters compafs round, 

rn\^d^ pty with empty ^und. Pope’s Dtmciad. 

CO A SCULL, n.f. [ 1 -rcnch ] In architecture, is a part or 
member projecting in manner of a bracket, or Ihoulder-piece 
fernng to lupport a cornice, bull, vafe, beam, and frequently 
ufed as keys of arches. Chambers. 

onso ler. 11. J. [from confole . ] One that gives comfort. 

Bride once more appears upon the Hage, as the great eon- 
foler of tire m.leriCs of man. Comment, fn Pipe's Eff.cn Man 
Consomdant. adj. [from conjolidate .] That which has the 
quality of uniting wounds. 

ToCONSO'LIDA FE. V. a. [eonfolidtr, Fr. folidus, Latin ] 

1. 1 o form into a compact and folid body ; to harden ; to unite 
into a lolid mafs. 

The word may he rendered either hefirctchcd, or he fixed 
am conjo/i dated the earth above thc waters. Burnet's Theory 

I he dteds of fpirits in Hopping hemorrhages, and coujo- 
tdating the fibres, is well known to chirurgeons. Arbuthn t 

2. 1 o combine or unite two parliamentary bills into one. 

I o CONSO lidate. -J. n. To grow firm, hard, or folid 

In hurts and ulcers in the head, drynefs maketh them more 
apt to conjolidate. Bacon's Natural Hi /lory, N°. -8; 

-n fa ? d ’ fp; ‘ rry ’ aiK fl,nt >’ mattcr was then foft, and fuf- 
ccptible of any form in thefe flicilv moulds • and it rni'-i; 
dated, and became hard afterwards. Woodward’ s Nat Hfi-ry 
Consolidation, n. f. [from coif lidate j Hzfiery. 

>. 1 he aCl of uniting into a folid mals. 


Th- 
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The conflidation of the marble, and of the {lone, did not 
fall out at random. WoidzvareTs Natural Hijlory . 

2. The annexing of one bill in parliament to another. 

3. In law, it is ul'ed for the combining and uniting of two be- 
nefices in one. Cowel. 

Conso'lidative. adj. [ from eonfolrdate. ] That which has the 
quality of healing wounds. Did. 

Co '. SON ANCE. ") r f- f. r> f T‘T 

, - I t n. . cononance, r. cononans, Latin. 

CoNSONANCY. J J L J > J ’ J 

1. Accord of found. 

I’he two principal confinances that moll ravifh the ear, are, 
by the confent of all nature, the fifth and the oCtave. Watton. 
And winds and waters flow’d 
In confonance. Thom fan's Spring, 

i. Confiftcncy : congruence; agreeablenefs. 

Such deciftons held confmancy and congruity with refolutions 
and decifions of former times. Hale's Law of England. 

I have thus largely fet down this, to (hew the perfect confottancy 
of our pcrfecuted church to the doctrine of feripture and an- 
tiquity. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

3. Agreement ; concord ; friendfliip. A fenfe now not ufed. 

Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellowfhip, by 
the confonancy of our youth. Shahefpeare's Hamlet. 

CO'NSONANT. adj. [ confonans , Lat.] Agreeable; accord- 
ing; confident: followed by either with or to. 

Were it confonant unto reafon to divorce thefe two fen- 
tences, the former of which doth fhew how the latter is re- 
11 rained ? Hooker. 

That where much is given there fhall be much required, is 
a thing confonant with natural equity. Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks confonant to itfelf. Decay of Piety. 

He difeovers how confonant the account which Moles hath 
left, of the primitive earth, is to this from nature. Woodwadd. 
Co'nsonant . n.f [confonans, Latin.] A letter which cannot 
be founded, or but imperfectly, by itfelf. 

In all vowels the pafTagc of the mouth is open and free, 
without any appulfe of an organ of fpecch to another: but in 
all confonants there is an appulfe of the organs, fometimes (if 
you abftract the confonants from the vowels) wholly precluding 
all found ; and, in all of them, more or lefs checking and 
abetting it. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

He confidered thefe as they had a greater mixture of vowels 
or confonants , and accordingly employed them as the verfc re- 
quired a greater l’moothnefs. Pope's Effay on Homer. 

Co'nsonantly. adv. [from confront.'] Confidently ; agree- 
a’ ly. 

This as confonantly it preachcth, teacheth, and delivereth, 
as if but one tongue did fpeak for all. Hooker , b. v. f. 42. 

Ourfelves are formed according to that mind which frames 
things confonantly to their refpeCtive natures. Glanv. Scepf. c. 1. 

If he will fpeak confonantly to himfelf, he mull fay that hap- 
pened in the original conftitution. TUlotfn. 

Co'nsonantness. n.f. [from confonant.] Agreeablenefs; con- 
fiftency. _ Did. 

Co'nsonous. adj. [conforms, Latin.] Agreeing in found ; 
fymphonious. 

Consopia'tion. n.f. [from confpio , Latin ] 1 he act of lay- 

ing to fleep. 

’One of his maxims is, that a total abftincnce from intem- 
perance is no more philofophy than a total confopiation of the 
(enfes is repofe. Digby to P pc. 

CO'NSOR r. n. f. [ confors , Latin. It had anciently the accent 
on the latter fy liable, but has it now on the former.] 
j . Companion ; partner ; generally a partner of the bed ; a 
wife or hufband. 

Male he created thee ; but thy confort 
Female for race : then blcfs’d mankind, and faid. 

Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. Miltons Par. Lofl. 

1 hy Bellona, who the confort came, 

Not only to thy bed, but to th' 


hy fame. 

He Angle chofe to live, and rnun’d to wed. 


Denham. 


Well pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. Dryden s Fables. 

His warlike amazon her hoft invades, 

Th’ imperial confort of the crown of Spades. Pope. 

2. An aflcmbly ; a divan; a confutation. 

I n one confort there fat 
Cruel revenue, and rancorous defpite, 

Di (loyal treafon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy Queen, b. 11. 

3. A number of instruments playing together; a fymphony. 
This is probably a miftake for concert. 

A confort of mufick in a banquet of wine, is as a f.gnet of 
carbuncle fet in gold. Ecclta.xxxn. S - 

4. Concurrence; union. . . 

Take it fingly, and it carries an air of levity; but, m con- 

fort with the reft, you fee, has a meaning quite 
To Conso'rt. v. n. [from the noun.] To affociate with ; to 

unite with ; to keep company with. ... P , , a 

What will you do r Let’s not confort with them. Sbakejp. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conforts with thee Dryden. 

To Conso'rt. v. a. 

1 . To join ; to mix ; to marry. 


He, with his conforted Eve, 

The ftory heard attentive. Milton's ParaJife Lofl, b. vii 
He begins to confort himfelf with men, and thinks himfelf 
one. Locke on Education, fed 213. 

2. To accompany. 

I’ll meet with you upon the mart, 

And afterward confort you ’till bed- time. Shakefpea<e 
Conso'rt able. adj. [from confort.] Lobe compand with • 
to be ranked with ; fuitable. 

He was confortalle to Charles Brandon, under Henry VIIL 
who was equal to him. Wotton. 

Conso'rtion. n J. [e nfortio, Latin.] Partnerfliip ; fellow- 
fhip ; fociety. Diet. 

Conspe'ctable. adj. [from confpedus , Latin.] Ealy to be 
feen. ' ’ Did. 

Conspectu'ity. n.f. [from confpedus , Latin ] Sight; view 
fenfe of feeing. This word is, I believe, peculiar to Skake- 
fpcare, and perhaps corrupt. 

What harm can your biflbn confpecluiiies glean out of this 
character ? Shakejpeare's Coriolanus. 

Conspe'rsion. n.f [corfperfio, Lat.] A Iprinkling about. Did. 
Conspicu'ity. n.f [from tcrjpicuous.] Brightnefs ; favour- 
ahlencfs to the fight. 

If this definition be clearer than the thing defined, midnight 
may vie for confficuity with noon. Glanv. Scepf. c. is. 

CONSPICUOUS, [confpicuus, Latin.] 

1. Obvious to the fight; feen at diftancc. 

Or cornel lefs cotifpicuous? Or what change 
Abfents thee ? Milton s Paradije Left, b.x. 1 . icj. 

2. Eminent; famous; diftingiiifhed. 

He attributed to each of them that virtue which he thought 
mo ft cotfpicuous in them. Dryden' s Juven. Dedication. 

Thy father’s merit points thee out to view, 

And fets thee in the fairclt point of light. 

To make thy virtues or thy faults cotfpicuous. Addif. Cats. 
The houfc of lords, 

Confpicucus fccnc ! Pope's Epi/l. of Horace. 

Conspicuously, adv. [from cotfpicuous.] 

1 . Obvioully to the view. 

'1 hefe methods may be preferred confpicuoufly , and intirely 
diftinCt H ans's Logick , p. iv. c. 1. 

2. Eminently ; famoufly ; remarkably. 

Conspi'cuousness. n.f. [from cotfpicuous ] 

1 . Expofurc to the view ; ftate of being vifible at a difiance. 

Looked on with fuch a weak light, they appear well pro- 
portioned fabricks ; yet they appear fo but in that twilight, 
which is requifitc to their ccnfpicuoujitcfs. Boyle s Proem. Effay. 

2 . Eminence ; fame ; celebrity. 

Their writings attract more readers by the authors confpt- 
cuoufnejs. Boyle on Colours. 

Consp/racy. n.f [ confpiratio , Latin.] 

1. A private agreement among feveral perfons to commit fome 
crime; a plot; a concerted treafon. 

0 confpiracy ! 

Sham’ft thou to fhew thy dang’rous brow by night. 

When evils are mod free? Shakefpearc s 'Julius Cafat , 

I had forgot that foul confpiracy 
Of the bead Caliban, and his confed’rates. 

Again!! my life. Sbaktfpcare s Tempcjl . 

When fcarce he had efcap’d the blow 
Of faction and confpiracy , 

Death did his promis’d hopes defirov. Dryden. 

2. In law, an agreement of men to do any thing; always taken 
in the evil part. It is taken for a confederacy of two at the 
leaft, falfely to indict one, or to procure one to be induced 0 

felony. r L ™ tl 

3. A concurrence; a general tendency of many caufes to oi.e 

event. ,. 

When the time now came that mifery was ripe (or mm, 
there was a confpiracy in all heavenly and earthly things, to 
frame fit occafions to lead him unto it. _ Sidney, • 

Conspi'rant. adj. [confprans, Latin.] Confpmng; engage 
in a confpiracy or plot ; plotting. 

Thou art a traitor, , v T . 

Confpirant ’gainft this high illuftrious prince. Snan. A. Uf - 
Consiura'tion. n.f. [confpiratio, Lat.] A plot. 'f- 

Conspi'rator. n.f. [from conjpiro, Latin.] A man cr C £ 
in a plot ; one who has fecrctly concerted with others co. 
million of a crime; a plotter. c ■ 

Achitophcl is among the confpirators with Abfalom. 2 ‘ “ • 
Stand back, thou manifeft canfirator ; yj 

Thou that contriv’d to murder our dread lord. Sb. Hen. 

But let the bold confpirator beware ; - 

For lieav’n makes princes its peculiar care. Drya. Spa. >)’ 
One put into his hand a note of the whole con I 


of the cenfpi- 
South’s Sermons. 


One put 

racy againft him, together with all the names 
rotors. Sl 

To CONSPI'RE. v. n. [ conjpiro , Latin.] 

1. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch lecret trcalon. 

'Fell me what they deferve. 

That do confpire mv death with devilifli ploU ,ttj 

Of damned witchcraft ? Shahfpeare s KcharD^ 
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What was it 

That mov’d pale Caflius to confpire? Shak. Ant. and Glcop. 

They took great indignation, and conjpired againft the 
1.^ 1 Bel. 20. 

"jLet the air be excluded ; for that undermincth the body, 
and confpireth with the fpirit of the body to diflolve it. Bacon. 

There is in man a natural poflibility to deftroy the world ; 
that is, to confpire to know no woman. Broom's Vulgar Etrours. 

The prefs, the pulpit, and the ftage, 

Confpire to cenlurc and expofe our age. Rofcommon. 

2 . To agree together; as, all things confpire to make him happy. 

Conspi'rer. n.f. [from confpire.] A confpirator ; a plotter. 

Take no care, 

Who chafes, who frets, and where confi irers arc ; 

Macbeth fhall never vanquilh’d be. Shahefpeare's Macbeth. 

Conspi'ring Powers. [In mcchanicks.] All fuch as adt in di- 
rection not oppofite to one another. Han ts. 

Conspurca'tion. n. f. [from cottfpurco, Latin.] The adt ot 
defiling; defilement; pollution. 

CONSTABLE, n.f. [comes Jlabuli, as it is fuppofed.] 

1. Lord high conf.able is an ancient officer of the crown, long 

difufed in England, but lately fubfifting in France ; where the 
tonjlable commanded the marefchals, and was the firft officer of 
the army. The fundtion of the cotjlable of England conlifted 
in the care of the common peace of the land in deeds ol arms, 
and in matters of war. To the court of the conjlable and 
marfhal belonged the cognizance of contradts, deeds of arms 
without the realm, and combats and blafonryof arms within it. 
The firft conjlable of England was created by the Conqueror, 
and the office continued hereditary ’till the thirteenth of Henry 
VIII. when it was laid afide, as being fo powerful as to be- 
come troublefome to the king. From thefe mighty magi- 
ftrates are derived the jnferiour cstijlablcs of hundreds and 
franchifes ; two of whom were ordained, in the thirteenth 
of Edward I. to be chofcn in every hundred for the confuta- 
tion of the peace, and view of armour. Thefe are now called 
high conjlables, becaufe continuance of time, and increafe both 
of people and offences, have occafioncd others in every town 
of like nature, but inferiour authority, called petty conjlables. 
Befides thefe, we have conjlables denominated from particular 
places ; as conjlable of the Tower , of Dover cajlle, of the cajlle 
of Carnarvon ; but thefe are properly cajlellani , or governours 
of caftles- Ccwel. Chambers. 

When I came hither, I was lord high conjlable , 

And duke of Buckingham ; now poor Edward Bohun. Shak. 

The knave conjlable had fet me i’ th’ flocks, i’ th’ common 
flocks, for a witch. Sbakefp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The conjlable being a fober man, and known to be an ene- 
my to thofe acts of fedition, went among them, to obferve 
what they did. Clarendon. 

2. To over-run the Constable. [Perhaps from conte fable, Fr. 
the fettled, firm and ftated account.] To fpend more than 
what a man knows himfelf to be worth : a low phrafe. 

Co'nstableship. n.f [from conjlable .] The office of a 
conftable. 

This keeperfhip is annexed to the conjlablefhip of the caftle, 
and that granted out in leafe. Camas Survey of Cortrwal. 

Co'nstancy. n.f. [conflantia, Latin.] 

1. Immutability; perpetuity; unalterable continuance. 

The laws of God himfelf no man will ever deny to be of 
a different conftitution from the former, in refpedt of the 
one’s conji ancy, and the mutability of the other. Hooker b. i. 

2. Confiftency; unvaried ftate. 

Incredible, that conjlancy in fuch a variety, fuch a multi- 
plicity, fhould be the refult of chance. Ray on the Creation 

3. Refolution; firmnefs; ftcadinefs ; unfiiaken determination. 

In a fmall ifie, amidft the wideft Teas, 

T riumphant conjlancy has fix’d her feat ; 

In vain the fyrens fing, the tempefts beat. Prior. 

4. Lafting affection ; continuance of love, or friendfliip. 

Conjlancy is fuch a /lability and firmnefs of friendfliip, as 
overlooks and paffes by leffer failures of kindnefs, and yet ftill 
retains the fame habitual good-will to a friend. " South 

5. Certainty; veracity; reality. 

But all the ftory of the night told over. 

More witneffeth than fancy’s images. 

And grows to fomething of great °cou/iancy, 

!• Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

fn j , I y *y take h 'Z b \y reaified f P irit wine, and dephlegmed 
pint of urine, and mix them, you may turn thefe two fluid 
1 quors into a conftant body. Boyle's Hijlory of HrmneE 

• Unvaried ; unchanged ; •immutable ; durable. 

3 - irm; refolute; determined; immoveable; unfhaken. 

XT Some flirewd contents, 

Now fteal the colour from Baffanio’s check • 

VOL. I. 


loving 


one 


fair 


maid, they yet remained ccrfant 
Sidney, b. ii. 


Both 
friends. 

5. Certain; not various ; fteady ; firmly adherent. 

Now, through the land, his care of fouls he ftretc.i u; 

And like a primitive apoftle preach’d ; 

Still chearful, ever conjlant to his call ; nr 

By many follow’d, lov’d by moft; admir’d by all. Dryden. 

He /hewed his firm adherence to religion as modelled by 
our national conftitution, and was conjlant to its offices j n de ~ 
votion, both in publiok and in bis family. AJdifon, Freeholder . 

Constantly, adv. [from conjlant .] U n variably ; perpetual- 
ly ; certainly ; fteadily. 

It is ftrange that the fathers fhould never appeal ; nay, that 
they fhould not conjlantly do it. Tuiotfon-. 

To CONSTE'LLATE. v. n. [ccnftcllatus, Latin.] To join 
luflre; to fhinc with one general light. 

The feveral things which moft engage our affections, do; 
in a tranfccndcnt manner, fhine forth and conjlcllate in God. 

Boyle. 

To Constf.'llate. v a. To unite feveral fliining bodies iil 
one fplendour. 

Thefe fcattered perfections, which were divided among 
the feveral ranks of inferiour natures, were lummed up and 
conjlcllatcd in ours. Glanv. ScepJ. c. X. 

Constella'tion. n.f. [from conjlellate .] 

1. A duller of fixed ftars. 

For the ftars of heaven, and the conji citations thereof, fhall 
not give their light. 7/1 xiii. ic. 

The earth, the air refounded. 

The heav’ns and all the conjlellations rung. Milt. Par . Lofl. 

A cmjlellation is but one ; 

Though ’tis a train of ftars. Dryden. 

2. An aflemblage of fplendours, or excellencies. 

The condition is a conjleUathn or conjuncture of ail thofe 
gofpel-graces, faith, hope, charity, felf-denial, repentance, 
and the reft. Hammond' s Prafi . Cat. 

Consterna'tion. n.f. [from conjlerm, Latin ] Aftonifli- 
ment; amazement; alienation of mind byafurprife; fur- 
prife; wonder. 

They find the fame holy conjlernation upon themfelves that 
Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the gate of heaven. South * 
The natives, dubious whom 

They muft obey, in conjlernation wait, 

’Till rigid conqueft will pronounce their liege. Philips: 

To CONSTIPATE, v.a. [from conji i pi, Latin.] 

1. To croud together into a narrow room; to thicken; to 
condenfe. 

Of cold, the property is to condenfe and con /11 pate. Bacotu 

It may, by amaffing, cooling, and conjlipating of waters, 
turn them into rain. Ray on the Creation . 

I here might 'arife fome vertiginous motions or whirlpools 
in the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms might be 
thruft and crouded to the middle of thofe whirlpools, and 
there conjlipate one another into great folid globes. Bentley. 

2 . To fluff up, or flop by filling up the pafiages. 

It is not probable that any aliment fhould have the quality 
of intirely conjlipating or fliutting up die capillary veflels. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

3. To bind the belly; or make coftive. 

Constipa'tion. n.f. [from conjlipate .] 

The act of crouding any thing into lefs room ; condenfation. 

'I his worketh by the detention of the lpirits, and conji ipa- 
tion of the tangible parts. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 341. 

It requires either abfolute fulnefs of matter, or a pretty 
clofe con/lipation and mutual contaCt of its particles. Bentley. 

2. Stoppage ; obftruction by plenitude. 

f he inactivity of the gall occafions a ctmjlipalion of the 
belly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Constituent, adj. [ conjlituens , Latin.] That which makes 
any thing what it is; neccffary to exiftence; elemental; ef- 
fential ; that of which any thing confifts. 

Body, foul, and reafon, arc the three parts neceflarily con- 
Jlituer.t of a man. Dryden' s Dufrefnoy . 

All animals derived all the cmftituent matter of their bodies; 
fucceffively, in all ages, out ot this fund. IVoodw. Nat. Hijl. 

It is impoffible that the figures and fizes of its conjli- 
tuent particles, fhould be fo juftly adapted as to touch one 
another in every point. ' Bentley's Sermons. 

Constituent, n.f. 

1. T he perfon or thing which conftitutes or fetdes any thin<* in 

its peculiar ftate. * 

I heir firft compofure and origination requires a higher 
and nobler conjlituens than chance. ~ Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

2. ] hat which is neceflary to the fubfiftence of anything. 

The obftruChon of the mefentery is a great impediment to 
nutrition ; for the lymph in thofe glands is a neceflary conjli- 
tuent of the aliment. “ Arbuthnot on Aliments: 

3 * that deputes another. 

To CONSTITUTE. *. [conjituo, Latin.] 

' 1 °, S ivc formal exiftence ; to make any thing what it is ; to 
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Prudence is not only a moral but chtiflian virtue, filch as 
* s necclluf) to, the con/tituiiiig of a>l others. Decay of Fiely. 

2. J o craft ; to cftablifh. 

We mult obey laws appointed and conjlituted by lawful au- 
thority, not againft the law of God. Taylor's Holy Living. 

3. Fo depute; io appoint another to an office. 

Co n-titl'tek. n.f. [from c onjlitutei] He that conflitutes or 
appoints. 

Constit u'tion. II . f [from .rnfritute.'] 

1. I lie act of conftituting ; enacting; deputing; cftablifhing ; 
producing. 

2. Statu of being; particular texture of parts; natural qua- 
lities. 

This is more beneficial to os than any other conjlitution. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

This light being trajefled through the parallel prifms, if it 
fuffiered any change by the refraction of one, it loft that im- 
{yeffion by the contrary refraClion of the other ; and fo, being 
tl'ftorcd to its priftinc conjlitution , became of the fame condi- 
tion as at firft. Newtons Opt. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongft many bad effeds of this oily conjlitution , there is 
one advantage ; fuch who arrive to age"; are not fubjecl to 
firiclure of fibres. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4 Temper of body, with refped to health or difeafe. 

If fuch men happen, by their native confutations, to fall 
into the gout, either they mind it not at all,'having no leifure 
to be fick, or they ufe it like a dog. Temple. 

Beauty is nothing clfc but a juft accord and mutual har- 
mony of the members, animated by a healthful conjlitution. 

Dry den’s Dufrefuoy. 

5. Temper of mind. 

Damctas, according to the ron/litution of a dull head, thinks 
no better way to {hew himlelf wife than by fufpedting every 
thing in his way. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conjlitution 
Of any conftnnt man. Shakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
He defended himfelf with undaunted courage, and lefs 
paffion than was expedted from his conjlitution. Clarendon. 

6. Eftablifhcd form of government; fyftcm of laws and 
cuftoms. 

The Norman conqu’ring all by might. 

Mixing our cuftoms, and the form of right. 

With foreign conjlitutions he had brought. DaniePsCiv. TVar. 

7. Particular law; eftablifhcd ufage; eftablifhmcnt ; inftitu- 
tion. 

We lawfully may obferve the pofitive conjlitutions of our 
own churches. Ho. hr, b. iv. feR. 5. 

Conjlitution, pre.perly fpeaking in the fenfc of the civil law, 
is that law which is made and ordained by fome king or em- 
peror ; yet the canonifts, by adding the word facred to it, 
make it to fignify the fame as an ecelefiaftical canon. Ayliffe. 
Constitutional, adj. [from conjlitution.'] 

1. Bred in the conftitution; radical. 

It is not probable any conj/itutional illnefs will be communi- 
cated with the fmall-pox by inoculation. Sharpe's Surgery. 

2. Confident with the conftitution; legal. 

Constitutive, adj. [from eonjlitute.] 

1. That which conflitutes any thing what it is; elemental ; cf- 
fential ; productive. 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, fuch 
as neither naturally conjiitutive, nor merely deftrudiive, do 
preferve or deftroy. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. c. q. 

Th« very elements and conjiitutive parts of a fchifmatick, 
being the efteem of himfelf, and the contempt of others. 

Decay of Piety. 

2. Having the power to cnadt or eftablifh. 

To CONSTRAIN, v. a. [conflraindre, Fr. conjlringo, Latin ] 

1. To compel; to force to fome adlion. 

Thy fight, which Ihould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 

Conjh ains them weep. Shakefpcare s Coriolanus. 

2 . To hinder by force; to reftrain. 

My fire in caves conf rains the winds. 

Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe ; 

They fear his whiftle, and forlake the leas. Dryden. 

3. To ncceffitate. 

The fears upon your honour, therefore, he 
' Does pity as conjlraincd blemiflies. 

Nothing deferv’d. Shake fp tare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 

When to his luft JEgyfthus gave the rein, 

Did fate or we th’ adult’rous adt conjlrain ? Pope's Odyjfey. 

4. To violate ; to ravilh. 

Her fpotlefs chaftity, 

■ Inhuman traitors, you confirmin' d and forc’d. Shai.Tit. And. 

5. To confine; to prefs. , 

How the ftrait ftays the (lender wafte confraiu ? Gay. 
Const ra'in able. adj. [from con/irain.] Liable to conftraint ; 
obnoxious to compulfion. 

Whereas men before flood bound in confidence to do as 


com- 


CON 

reafon teacheth, they are now, by virtue of human law m ~ 
Jlrainable ; and, if they outwardly tranfgrcfs, punifhable. Hook 
Constra'inEr. n.f [from conjlrain.] He that conftrains. 
Constraint. n.J. [eontrainte, French.] Compulfion ; com 
polling force; violence; adt of over- ruling the delire’- con* 
finement. ’ ** 

I did fuppofe it fhould be on eonjlraint ; 

But, hcav’n be thank’d, it is but voluntary. Shat. K. John 
Like you a man ; and hither led by fame, ‘ 

Not by eonjlraint , but by my choice, I came. Dryd. In. Emu 
The conllant defire of happinefs, and the confraint it puts 
upon us to adl for it, no body, I think, accounts an abridg- 
ment of liberty. p ° 

To CONSTRI'CT. v. a. [conjlringo cmJlriRum, Latin ] 

1. To bind; tocramp; to Confine into a narrow compafs. 

2. To comradt ; to caufe to fhrink. 

Such things as conJhiR the fibres and ftrengthen the folid 
P arts - Arkuthnct on Diet. 

Construction, n.f. [from conJlriR.] Contradlion; 
preffion 

The air which thefe receive into the lungs, mayferveto 
render their bodies equiponderant to the water; and the con- 
JlriRion or dilatation of it, may probably afiift them to afccml 
or defeend in the water Ray on the Creation. 

Constri'- tor. n.f. [conflriT.or, Latin.] That which com- 
prefles or contracts. 

He fuppofed the conJlriR or s of the eye-lids muft be ftrength- 
ened in the lupercilious. Arbuth. and Pole's Mart Sail). 
To CON STRANGE, v. a. [conjlringo, Lat.] To coniprefs; 
to contradl; to bind. 

The dreadful fpout. 

Which fhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Corjlring’d in mafs by the almighty fun. Sb. Tro. ahdCrtff. 
Strong liquors, efpecially inflammatory fpirits, intoxicate, 
conjlringe, harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids. Arbuth. 
Constri'ngent. adj. [coiflringens, Latin.] Having the qua- 
lity of binding or compelling. 

Try a deep well, or a confervatory of fnow, where the cold 
may be more conjlringent. Bacon's Natural Hijlcry , N°. 380, 
It binds 

Our ftrengthen’d bodies in a cold embrace 
Conjlringent . Thomfon's IVlnter, l. 700. 

To CONSTRUCT, v. a. [ccnfruRus, Lat.] To build ; to 
form ; to compile ; to conftitute. 

Let there be an admiration of thofe divine attributes and 
prerogatives, for whofe manifefting he was pleafed to corf rail 
this vaft fabrick. Boyle's Vfefutnefs of Natural Philcjophy. 

Construction, n.f. [conJiruRio, Latin ] 

1. The a£l of building, or piling up in a regular method. 

2. The form of building ; flruclure ; conformation. 

There’s no art 

To (hew the mind’s conJlruRion in the face. Shake. Macbeth. 
1 he ways were made of fevcral layers of flat ftones and 
flint : the conJlruRion was a little various, according to the 
nature of the foil, or the materials which they found. Arbuth. 

3. [In grammar.] The putting of words, duly chofen, together 
in fuch a manner as is proper to convey a complete fenfe. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Some particles conftnntly, and others in certain conflmftims, 
have the fenfe of a whole fentcnce contained in them. Locke. 

4. The adl of arranging terms in the proper order, by di {en- 
tangling tranfpolitions; the adl of interpreting; explanation. 

This label, whole containing 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no collcdlion of it, let him Ihcw 
His (kill in the conJlruRion. Shakefpeare’s Cymbclint, 

5. The fenfe; the meaning; interpretation. 

In which fenfe although wc judge the apoftlc’s words to 
have been uttered, yet hereunto we do not require them to 
yield, that think any other conf tuition more found. Hooker. 

He that would live at cafe, fhould always put the beft con- 
Jlru 'lion on bufinefs and convcrfation. Collier on the Spleen. 

Religion, in its own nature, produces good will towards 
men, and puts the milJcft conJlruRion upon .every accident that 
befals them. Speiteetor, N*. 483. 

6. Judgment ; mental reprefentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reafonable conJlruRions feem 
ftrange, or favour of Angularity, that we have examined this 
point. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13- 

7. The manner of describing a figure or problem in geometry. 

8. Construction of Equations, in algebra, is the method of 
reducing a known equation into lines and figures, in order to 
a geometrical demonflration. 

Constru'cture. n.f. [from conJlruR.] Pile; edifice; fa- 
brick. 

They fhall the earth’s ccn/lruRure elofely bind. 



And to the center keep the parts confin’d. 
To CONSTRUE. 0. *. [con/lruo, Latin.] 

1 


Blachr.orc. 
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To range words in their natural order ; to difentanglc tram* 
pofition. 

I’ll teach mine eyes with meek humility. 

Love-learned letters to her eyes to read ; . 

1 Which 
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•Which her deep wit, that true heart’s thought can IpcU, 

Will foon conceive, and learn to conjlrue well. Spenfer. 
Virgil is fo very figurative, that he requires (I may almoft 
fay) a grammar apart to conjlrue him. Dryden. 

Thus we are put to conjlrue and paraphrafe our own words, 
to free ourfclves cither from the ignorance or malice of our 
adverfarics. Stiltirgf eel's Defence of Dijcourfe on Rnnan Idol. 

5. To interpret; to explain ; tofhew the meaning. 

I muft crave that I be not fo undcrflood or corf rued, as if 
any fuch thing, by virtue thereof, could be done without*the 
aid and afliftance of God’s mod bleiled fpirit. Hooker , b. iii. 2 - 
Corf rue the times to their neceffities, 

' And you fhall fay, indeed, it is the time. 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shak. Hen. IV . 3 - 

When the word is corf rued into its idea, the double mean- 
ing vanifhes. Add j n on Ancient JVJeduls. 

To CCNSTUPRATE. v. a. [conjlupro, Lat.] To violate; 
to debauch ; to defile. 

Const upra'tion. n.f. [from confupratc. ] Violation; de- 
filement. 

CONSUBST A'NTIAL. adj. [confubjlantialis, Latin.] 

1 . Having the fame dfence or fubfiltence. 

The Lord our God, is but one God : in wlitch indivifiblc 
unity, notwithftanding we adore the Father, as being altoge- 
ther of himfelf, we glorify that confubjfantial word which is 
the Son ; wc blefs and magnify that co-cfiential Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from both, which is the Holy Ghoft. Hooker, b. v. 

2. Being of the fame kind or nature. 

It continued! a body confubjlantial with our bodies ; a body 
of the fame, both nature and mcafurc, which it had on earth. 

Hooker , b. v. J. 54. 

In their conceits the human nature of Chrift was not con- 
fub/lantial to ours, but of another kind. B rerewood. 

Consubstanti a'i.ity. n.J'. [from confubjlantial.] Exillence 
of more than one, in the fame fubftance. 

The eternity of the Son’s generation, and his co-cternity 
and confuhjlantiality with the f ather, when he came down 
from heaven. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Consubsta'ntiate. v. a- [ from con and fulflantia, 

Lat.] To unite in one common fubftance or nature. 

Consurst antia'tion, n.f. [from confubjlantiate . ] 'The 
union of the body of our blefled Saviour with die facramental 
clement, according to the Lutherans. 

In the point of c onful fantiation, toward the latter end of 
his life, he changed his mind. Attcrbury. 

CONSUL, n.f. [eonful. confulendo, Latin.] 

1. The chief magiflratc in the Roman republick. 

Or never be fo noble as a eonful , 

Nor \ (Kc with him for tribune. Shakefpcare' s Coriolanus. 

Corfu's of mod’ratc pow’r in calms were made ; 

When the Gauls came, one foie didlator fway’d. Dryden. 

2. An officer commiffioned in foreign parts to judge between 
the merchants of his nation, and protect their commerce. 

Consular, adj. [confularis, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the eonful. 

The confular power had only the ornaments, without the 
force of the royal authority. SpeRator , N u . 287. 

2. Consular Alan. One who had been eonful. 

Rife not the confular men, and left their places. 

So foon as thou fat’ll down ? Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

Consulate, n.f. [confulatus, Latin.] The office of eonful. 

His name and confulate were effaced out of all publick re- 
gifiers and inferiptions. Addi fern’s Remarks on Italy. 

Co NSULSHIP. n. f [from eonful .] The office of coilful. 

I he patricians fhould do very ill. 

To let the ccfdjhip be fo defil’d. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

* " e boy, with his aufpicious face, 

T ( 'ovaf'i 5 cwjujhip and triumph grace. Dryden. 

To CONbU L 1 V. n. [confulto, Latin.] To take counfel to- 
gether ; to deliberate in common. It has with before the per- 
ion admitted to confultation. 

Every man, 

-'Viter the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
l ' n ' n g b'fpsr d ; and, not confulting , broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tcinpeft, 

Dalhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
1 he fudden breach on’t. Shakefpcare’ s Henry VIIT. 

A lenatc-houfe, wherein three hundred and twenty men fat 
oonjutung always for the people. , Mac. y iii. ft 

Lonjuli not wit, r the ITothful for any work. Ecclus. xxxvii. 

He fent for his bofom friends, with whom he mod confi- 

! aml fllEWC - lhc papcr t0 them » th " contents 

*■ 2.° ^ advice of ; as, he confulted his friends. 

2 ■ 1 Regard ; to adl with view or refpedt to. 

the ^ P lace ’ to ^onfislt the neceffities of life 
at her than matters of ornament and delight. L’Ejlranrc 
I he lenate owes its gratitude to Cato, * ’ 

Wlt ^ fo great a foul conj'ults its fafety, 

3. To n pl£TS^t while he ncglccU his o^vn. Add. Cm. 


Swift. 
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Thou haft confulted Ihams to thy houfe, by cutting off mariy 
people. • Mtb. ii. 10. 

AlaJiv things were there confulted for the future, yet nothing 
was pofitively refolved. Clarendon , h. \ iii. 

4. To fearch into; to examine ; as, to confu’t an author. 
Co'nsult. n f [ from the verb. It is vsrioufly accented J 
1. The adl of confulting. 

Yourfelf in perfon head one chofcn half. 

And march t’ opprefs thefadtion in corfu t 
With dying Dorax. Dryderfs Don Sibafian, 

The effect of confyking; determination. 

He faid, and rofe the firft ; the council broke ; 

And all their grave confults dillolv’d in fmokc. Dryd. Fables. 
3. A council ; a number of perfons nitembled in deliberation. 
Divers meetings and conjults of our whole number, to con- 
fider of the former labours. Bacon. 

A confult of coquets below 
Was call’d, to rig him out a beau: 

Consultation, n.f. [from confdt.'] 

1. The act of confulting; fecret deliberation. 

The chief priefts held a confultation with the elders and 
feribes. A lark, xv. 1 . 

2. A number of perfons confulted together ; a council. 

A confultation was called, wherein he advifed a falivation. 

IVifcrr.an of Alfceffcs. 

3. [In law.] Confultatio is a writ, whereby a caufe, heinp for- 
merly removed by prohibition from the ecelefiaftical couit, or 
court chriftian, to the king’s court, is returned thither again : 
for the judges of the king’s court, if, upon complying the 
libel with the fuggeltion of the party, they do find the fug- 
geftion falfe, or not proved, and therefore the caufe to be 
wrongfully called from the court chriftian ; then, upon this 
confultation or deliberation, decree it to-be returned again. Cowel. 

CoNsu'i.Tr.R. n.f. [ from cinjult J One that confults or 
afks council or intelligence. 

There fhall not be found among you a charmer, or a ccn- 
f <!ter with familiar fpirits, or a wizard. Deutr. x v iii. 1 1 . 
Consumable, adj. [from ccnfumc . ] Sufcoptible of dcftruc- 
tion ; poffible to be wafted, fpent, or deftroyed. 

It does truly agree in this common quality aferibed unto 
both, of being incombuftible, and not confumable by fire; but 
yet there is this inconvenience, that it doth contract fo much 
fuliginous matter from the earthy parts of the oil, though it 
was tried with fome of the pureil oil which is ordinary to be 
bought, that in a very few days it did choak and extmguifh 
the flame. IVilkins’s Mathem. AJagick. 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is 
greater or lefs, our importation or exportation of confumable 
commodities. Locke. 

ToCONSU'ME. v.a. [confumo, Latin.] To wafte; tofpend; 
to deftroy. 

Where two raging fires meet together. 

They do confumcxfw thing that feeds their fury. Shakefpcare. 

'i hou flir.lt carry much feed out into the field, and fhalt 
gather but little in; for the locufts fhall eonfume it. ZW.xxviiu 
Thus in foft anguifh fhc confurr.es the day. 

Nor quits her deep retirement. 'Thomfon’s Spring. 

i o Consu me, v. n. f o wafte away ; to be exhaufted. 

7 hele violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die ; like fire and powder. 

Which, as they meet, confumc. Shakej'p. Romeo and Juliet. 
Consumer. n.J. [from cmjurne.] One that fpends, wades, 
or ilellroys any thing. 

Money may be confidered as in the hands of the con [timer 
or ol the merchant who buys the commoditv, when made 
to export. ' r , 

To CONSUMMATE. [confonmer, Fr cernfummare, l£i 
I o comp etc; to perfect; tofinifli; to end. Anciently ac- 
cented on the firft fyllable. * 

7 ourfiif, mylelf, and other lords, will pals 
To eonfunimate this bufinefs happily. Shakefp. Klt-g John. 

1 here fhall we confummate our fpoufal rites. Shake/pearc. 

weaker P !n ft | n rh WaS cu . nmn S enough to begin the deceit in the 
taker, and the weaker lufficicnt to tonjumrnate the fraud in 
the ftronger. iWr Vulgar Errours, b. i. t -. t. 

He had a mind to confummate the happinefs of the day Ta>l 

T ATK -, t*?”” <!*> wrb.y Compto. fca- 

nm filed ; omnibus numtris aifolutus . 9 

I do but flay ’till your marriage be confummate. Shakefpcare . 
-t-artn, in her rich attire 

Confummate, lovely finil’d. Miltons Paradife LoJl, l v i; 
Gratian, among his maxims for raifing a man to' the mod 

ZiTJT g ' C “"T S ifcs “ «traordin„y Talons 

J to fecure a good hiftonan. Addifon , Freeholder', N“ ,2 

f a man of perfect an.l confummate virtue falls into a mif- 

C, k UnC> */ ral(es our P lf y> but not our terrour. Addif St>e J rt 
Consummation. n.J. [from confummate A J ' p Gt ' 

l. u.mplction; perfection; end. 

u ,o 

, ^ vL 

from the firft beginning of the world unto the laft can- 

fummation 
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fum, nation thereof, it neither hath been, nor can be other- 
wife. Hooker) b. ii. feci. 4. 

. Death ; end of life. 

Ghoft, unlaid, forbear thee ! 

Nothing ill come near thee ! 

Quiet. confummation have. 

And renowned be thy grave ! 


Shakefpearc' s Cymbcline . 3 


years. 
ConsuMptiveness. 


Consumption. n.f [ confumptio , Latin.] 

1. The a£t of confuming; wafte; deftruclion. 

In commodities the value rifes as its quantity is lefs and 
vent greater, which depends upon its being preferred in its 
confumption. Locke. 

Etna and Vefuvius have fent forth flames for this two or 
three thoufand years, yet the mountains themfelves have not 
fuffered any confidcrable diminution or confumption ; but are, 
at this day, the higheft mountains in thofe countries. IVotdw. 

2. The ftate of wafting or perilhing. 

3. [In phyfick.] A wafte of mufcular flefh. It is frequently 
attended with a he&ick fever, and is divided by phyficians into 
feveral kinds, according to the variety of its caufes. Quincy. 

Confnmptiom fow 

In hollow bones of man. Shakefpearc’ s Tin. on. 

The ftoppage of women’s courfes, if not fuddenly looked 
to, fets them into a confumption , dropfy, or other difeafe. 

Harvey on Confutations. 

Consumptive; ad), [from confunuf] 

1. Deftru&ive; wafting; exhaufting; having the quality of 
confuming. 

A long confumptivc war is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than difablc France. Addifon on the State of the IVar. 

2. Difcafed with a confumption. 

Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
of confumptive lungs. Harvey on Confumptions. 

The lean, confumptive wench, with coughs decay’d. 

Is call’d a pretty, tight, and (lender maid. Dryden. 

By an exadt regimen a confumptive perfon may hold out for 

Arbuthnot cm Diet, 
n.f [from confumptive.] A tendency to 

a confumption. 

Consu'tile. ad). [ confutilis , Latin.] That is fewed or ftitched 
together. Diet. 

To CONT A'BULATE. v. a. [ contabulo , Latin.] To floor 
with boards. 

Con tabulation. n.f. [ contabulatio, Latin.] A joining of 
boards together ; a boarding a floor. 

CO'NTACT. n.f [contatlus, Latin.] Touch; dofe union; 
juncture of one body to another. 

The Platonifts hold, that the fpirit of the lover doth pafs 
into the fpirits of the perfon loved, which caufeth the defire 
of return into the body ; whereupon followcth that appetite 
of contact and conjundtion. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 944* 
When the light fell fo obliquely on the air, which in other 
places was between them, as to be all refledted, it feemed in 
that place of contafl to be wholly tranfmitted. Newton's Opt. 

The air, by its immediate contact , may coagulate the blood 
which flows along the air-bladders. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Conta'ction. n.f [ contaElus , Latin.] The act of touch- 
ing ; a joining one body to another. 

That deleterious it may be at fomc diftance, and deftruc- 
tive without corporal contaiiion, there is no high improba- 
bility. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 7. 

CONTA'GION. n.f [contagio, Latin.] 

1. The emiflion from body to body by which difeafes are com- 
municated. 

If we two be one, and thou play iaiie, 

I do digeft the poifon of thy flefh, 

Being ftrumpeted by thy contagion. Shakef Com. of Errours. 
In infedtion and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infection is received many times by the body 
paflive ; but yet is, by the ftrength and good dilpofition there- 
of, repulfed. Bacon. 

2. Infection ; propagation of mifchief, or difeafe. 

Nor will the goodnefs of intention cxcufe the fcandal and 
contagion of example. King Charles. 

Down fell they. 

And the dire hifs renew’d, and the dire form 

Catch’d by contagion. Miltons Paradifc Loji , b. x. /. 544 * 

3. Pdtilence ; venomous emanations. 

Will he fteal out of his wholfome bed. 

To dare the vile contagion of the night ? Shak. Jtd. Latjar. 
CoNta'gious. ad), [from contagio, Latin.] Infectious; caugit 
by approach; poifonous; peftilential. 

The jades 

That drag the tragick mclancholly night. 

From their mifty jaws . . . ,, V7 

Breathe foul, contagious darknefs in the air. Shak. Hen. \ I. 

We ficken foon from her contagious care. 

Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpain trim 

Conta'ciousness. n.f [from contagious.] the quality ot 
being contagious. 

To CONTAIN, v. a. [ contineo , Latin.] 

1. To hold as a vcflel. 


Shakefp. 
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2.VTo comprife; as a writing. 

\ There are many other thing3 which Jcfus did, the which, 
if they fhould be written every one, I fuppofe that even the 
world itfelf could not contain the books that fhould be written. 

John, xxi. 15, 

Wherefore alfo it is contained in the feripture. 1 Pet. ii. 6. 
To reftrain ; to with-hold ; to keep within bounds. 

All men fhould be contained in duty ever after, without the 
terrour of warlike forces. Spenfer on Ireland. 

• I tell you, firs. 

If you fhould fmile, he grows impatient. 

— Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. 

To Conta'in. v. n. To live in continence. 

1 felt die ardour of my paffion increafc, ’till I could no 
longer contain. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Conta'in able. ad), [from contain.] Poflible to be contained. 
The air, containable within the cavity of the eolipile, 
amounted to eleven grains. hoy.t. 

To CONTA'iYlIN A'l E. v. a. [contaminp, Lat.] To defile; 
to pollute; to corrupt by bafe mixture. 

Shall we now 

Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes ? Shak. Jul. Cafar. 

A bhfe pander holds the chamber-door, 

Whilft by a Have, no gender than a dog. 

His faireft daughter is contaminated. Shakefp. Henry V . 

Do it not- with poifon ; ftrangle her in her bed, 

Even in the bed fhc hath contaminated. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

I quickly fhed 

Some of his baftard-blood ; and, in difgrace, 

Befpoke him thus : contaminated , bafe. 

And mifbegotten blood I fpill of thine. Shak. Hen. VI. p. i. 
Though it be ncceflitated, by its relation to flefh, to a ter- 
rcftrial convcrfc ; yet ’tis like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glanv. dpol. 

He that lies with anodicr man’s wife, propagates children 
in another’s family for him to keep, and contaminates the honour 
thereof as much as in him lies. Ayliftes Par ergon. 

Conta'minate. ad), [from the verb.] Polluted; defiled. 
What if this body, confecratc to thee. 

By ruffian lull fhould be contaminate ? Shak. Com. of Far. 
Contamination, n.f. [from contaminate .] Pollution; de- 
filement. 

Conte'merated. ad), [contemeratus, Latin.] Violated; pol- 
luted. Diet. 

To CONTE'MN. v.a. \contemno , Latin] To defpife; to 
fcorn ; to flight; to difregard ; to neglect ; to defy. 

Yet better thus, and known to be contemned. 

Than ftill contemned and flattered. Shakef bear e’s King Lear. 

Pygmalion then the Tyrian feeptre fway’d; 

One who contemn’d divine and human laws, 

Then ftrife enfu’d. Dryden s Virgil’ s eEr.tid. 

Conte'mner. n.f. [from contemn. ] One that contemns; a 
defpifer ; a fcorner. 

He counfels him to perfecute innovators of worfliip, not 
only as contemners of the gods, but difturbers of the ftate. South, 
To CONTE'MPER. v.a. [contempero, Latin.] To moderate; 
to reduce to a lower degree by mixing fomething of oppofitc 
qualities. , 

The leaves qualify and contemper the heat, and hinder tne 
evaporation of moifture. Kay on the Creation. 

Conte'mper ament, n.f. [from contempero, Latin ] i he de- 
gree of any quality. 

There is nearly an equal contemper ament of the warmth of 
our bodies to that of the hotteft part of the atmofphere. Dah. 
To Conte'mperate v.a. [from contemper .] lo diminifh 

any quality by fomething contrary ; to moderate ; to temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiften and con- 
temperate the air, but refrefh and humectate the earth. Bronin. 

If blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient’s diet, 
and c ontemperating the humouis. U' if email's Surgery. 

Contempera'tion. n.f. [from contemper ate.] 

1. The adl of diminifhing any quality by admixture of the con- 
trary ; the act of moderating or tempering. 

T he ufe of air, without which there is no continuation m 
life, is not nutrition, but the centemperation of fervour in the 
p eart> Brown's Vulgar Errouis. 

2. Proportionate piixture ; proportion. . 

There is not greater variety in men’s faces, and in tne 
eontemperations of their natural humours, than there isjn t ur 
phantafies. Hales Origin of Mankmd. 

To CONTEMPLATE. v. a. [ contemplor , Lat ] To confer 
with continued attention ; to ftudy ; to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the mind to con- 
template what we have a great defire to know. a s ' 

To Conte'iwplate. v. n. To mufe ; to think flu 10 y 
with long attention. 

So many hours muft I take my reft ; rr 

So many hours muft I contemplate. Shaiejpeate s Henry • 
Sapor had an heaven of glal-, which he trod upon, 
plating over the lame as ii he had been Jupiter. ‘ 

How can I confidcr what belongs to myfclfc when J l h* 
been fo long contemplating on you. Dryd. Juv. ,f J l ‘ 

. - Contemplation. 
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1 *How now, what ferious contemplation are you in ? 

° ’ Shakejpeare s King Lear. 

Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought into 'the 

mind, for fome time actually in view. ‘ 

2. Holy meditation; a holy excrcife of the foul, employed in 

tention to ("acred things. 

I have breathed a fecret vow. 

To live in prayer and contemplation. 

Only attended by Nerifla here. Shakefp. Mercb.of / emce. 

3. The faculty of ftudy ; oppofed to the power of a&ion. 

There arc two functions, contemplation and practice, ac- 
cording to that general divifion of obje«s ; fome of which en- 
tertain our (peculation, others employ our actions. hoti.lt. 
Contemplative, ad), [from contemplate.] 

1. Given to thought or ftudy ; ftudious ; thoughtful. 

Fixt and contemplative their looks. 

Still turning over nature’s books. Denham. 

2. Employed in ftudy ; dedicated to ftudy. 

I am no courtier, nor verfed in ftate affairs : my hfe hath 
rather been contemplative than aiftive. Bacon's Advice to hitters. 

Conte r.plative men may be without the pleafure of difeoyermg 
the fecrcts of ftate, and men of action are commonly without 
the pleafure of tracing the fecrets of divine art. Grcw's Cojmo.. 

, Having the power of thought or meditation. 

So many kinds of creatures might be to exercife the con- 
templative faculty of man. Bay on the Creation. 

Contemplatively, adv. [from contemplative.] I hought- 
Full v ; attentively ; with deep attention. 

Contempla'tor. n.f. [Latin.] One employed in ftudy; 
an enquirer after knowledge; a ftudent. 

In the Perfian tongue the word magus imports as much as a 
contcmplator of divine and heavenly fcience. Raleigh's Hi/lory. 

The Platonick contcmplators reject both thefe deferiptions, 
founded upon parts and colours. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CONTEMPORARY. ad). [ contemporain , French.] 

1. Living in the fame age ; coetaneous. 

Albert Durcr was contemporary to Lucas. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 

2. Born at the fame time. 

A grove born with himfelf he fees. 

And loves his old contemporary trees. Cowley. 

3. Exifting at the fame point of time. 

It is impoflibie to make the ideas of yefterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow, to be the fame ; or bring ages paft and future to- 
gether, and make them contemporary. Locke. 

Contemporary, n.f One who lives at the fame time with 
another. 

All this in blooming youth you have atchiev’d ; 

, Nor are your foil’d contemporaries griev’d. Dryden. 

As he has been favourable to me, he will hear of his kind- 
nefs from our contemporaries ; for we are fallen into an age il- 
literate, cenforious, and detracting. Dryd. Juv. Preface. 

The active part of mankind, as they do mod for the good 
of their contemporaries , very defervcdly gain the greateft fhare 
in their applaufcs. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N°. 40. 

To Conte'mporise. v.a. [con and tempus, Latin.] To make 
contemporary ; to place in the fame age. 

The indiffercncy of their cxiftences contemporifed into our 
actions, admits a farther confuleration. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. II. 
CONTEMPT. n.f. [ contcmptus , Latin.] 

1 . The act of defpifing others ; flight regard ; fcorn. 

It was neither in contempt nor pride that l did not bow. Ejlh. 

The fliame of being mifcrable, 

Expofes men to fcorn and bafe contempt , 

Even from their nearcfl friends. Denham. 

There is no action in the behaviour of one man towards 
another, of which human nature is more impatient than of 
contempt ; it being a thing made up of thefe two ingredients, 
an undervaluing of a man, upon a belief of his utter ufeleff- 
nefs and inability, and a fpitcful endeavour to engage the reft 
of the world in the fame belief and flight efteem of him. 

South’s Sermons. 

His friend fmil’d fcornful, and with proud contempt 
RejcCfe as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden' s Fables. 

2. I he ltate of being defpifed ; vilenefs. 

The place was like to come unto contempt. 2 Mac. iii. 1 8. 
Con te'mpti B l e. ad). [ from contempt.] 

1. Worthy of contempt; deferving fcorn. 

No man truly knows himfelf, but he groweth daily more 
contemptible in his own eyes. Taylors Guide to Devotion. 
From no one vice exempt. 

Ami moft contemptible to fhun contempt. Pope's Epiflles. 

2. Defpifed; fcorned; negleCfcd. 

1 here is not fo contemptible a plant or animal that does not 
confound the moft enlarged underftanding. Locke. 

3 . Scornful ; apt to defpife. T his is no proper ufe. 

It (he fhould make tender of her love, ’tis very poflible he’ll 
fcorn it ; for the man hath a contemptible fpirit. Shakefpearc. 
Conte mptiblen ess. n.f [from contemptible.] The ftate of 
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being contemptible ; the ftate of being aefpifeJi mcannefs! 

vilenefs ; bafenefs ; cheapnefs. Hifcern the 

Who, by a fteddy practice of virtue, comes 

contemptiblenefs of thofe baits wherewith he 

Conte'mptibly. adv. [from contemptible.] Meanly; m a 

manner deferving contempt. 

Know’ft thou not 

Their language, and their ways? They Mo know. 

And reafon not contemptibly. Milton s Farad, fe Left, M *• 
Contemptuous, ad), [from contempt.] Scornful ; apt to de- 
fpife ; ufing words or aClions of contempt ; infolent. 

'Fo negleCt God all our lives, and know that we ncgleCl 
him; to offend God voluntarily, and know that wcoficnd 
him, calling our hopes on the peace winch we tiuft to make 
at parting, is no other than a rebellious preemption, and even 
a contemptuous laughing to fcorn and deriding of God, hi^aws 
and precepts. Baleigh's Hsflory of the War Id. 

Some much averfc 1 found, and wond rous barih. 
Contemptuous , proud, fet on revenge and fpite. Milt, yfgon. 
Rome, the proudeft part of the heathen world, entertained 
the moft contemptuous opinion of the Jews. ___ ffer ury.^ 

Contemptuously, adv. [from contemptuous] With lcora ; 
with defpite ; fcornfully ; defpitefully. 

1 throw my name againft the bruifing ftone, 

Trampling contemptuoujly on thy diadem. Shakefpeare. 

The apoflles and moft eminent Chriftians were poor, and 
ufeJ contemptuoujly. Taylor's Holy Living. 

If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be treated con- 
temptuoujly in age ; and the bafer his enemies, the more in- 
tolerable the affront. L' Eft range, lab. 14- Mou>.. 

A wife man would not fpeak contemptuoujly of a prince, 
though out of his dominions. Tillotfon. 

Conte'mptuousness. n.f. [from contemptuous .] Difpofition 

to contempt ; infolence. Dt 5 l. 

To CONTEND, v.n. [contends, Latin.] 

1. To ftrive ; to ftrugglc in oppofition. 

Heiftoi’s forehead fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. Shakefpearc s Coriolanus. 
When he reads 

Thy perfonal venture in the rebels flight. 

His wonders and his praifes do contend 

Which fhould be thine or his. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Death and nature do contend about them. 

Whether they live or die. Shakefpearc s Macbeth. 

Diftrefs not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 
battle; for I will not give thee of their land. Deutr. ii. y. 

2. To vie ; to a£l in emulation. 

3. It has for before the ground or caufe of contention. 

You fit above, and fee vain men below 
Contend for what you only can beftow. Dryden. 

The queftion which our author would contend for, if he did 
not forget it, is what perfons have a right to be obeyed. Locke. 

4. Sometimes about. 

He will find that many things he fiercely contended about were 
trivial. Decay of Piety. 

5. It has with before the opponent. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war. 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sh. H VI. 
If we confider him as our maker, we cannot contend with 
him. Temple. 

6. Sometimes againjl. 

In ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againjl thy valour. Shakefpearc' s Coriolanus. 

To Cokte'nd. v.a. To dilputc any thing ; to conteft. 

Their airy limbs in fports they exercife. 

And on the green contend the wreftler’s prize. Dryd. JEneid. 

A time of war at length will come, 

When Cartilage (hall contend the world with Rome. Dryd. 
Thus low we lie. 

Shut from this day and that contended fky. Dryden. 

Conte'ndent. n.f. [from contend.] Antagonift ; opponent; 
champion ; combatant. 

In all notable changes and revolutions the contendents have 
^ been ftill made a prey to the third party. L’EJlrenge, Fab. 15. 
Conte'nder. n.f. [from contend.] Combatant; champion. 
The contenders for it, look upon it as an undeniable truth. 

t-l • Locke. 

Fhofe difputes often arife in good earneft, where the two 
contenders do really believe the different propofitions which they 
fupport. Watts' s Improvement of the Mind, p. " 

CONTE'NT. ad). [ contenius , Latin.] 


1. c. ic. 


fo 


as not to repine; cafy, though not highly 


Satisfied 
pleafed. 

Born to the fpacious empire of the Nine, 

One wou’d have thought (he fliou’d have been content 
’fo manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 

Who is content , is happy. Locke 

A man is perfectly content with the ftate he is in, when he 
is perfectly without any uneafmefs. Lode. 

Foe to loud piaffe, and friend to learned eafe. 

Content with fcience in the vale of peace. Pope’s Epiflles. 

5 M 2. Satisfied 
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2 . Satisfied fo as not to oppofe. 

Submit you to the people’s voices. 

Allow their officers, anti be content 

To fuffer lawful cenfurc. Shakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 

To ConteNt. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To fatisfy fo as to flop complaint; not to offend ; to appeafe 
without plenary happinefs or complete gratification. 

Content thyfelf with tliis much, and let this fatisfy thee, 
that I love thee. Sidney. 

It doth much content me 

To hear him fo inclin’d. Sbakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

If a man fo temper his aftions, as in fome one of them he 
doth content every faction, the mufick of praife will be fuller. Bac. 

Great minds do fometimes content themfelves to threaten, 
when they could deftroy. Tillotfon , Preface. 

Do not content yourfelves with obfeure and confufed 
ideas, where clearer are to be attained. Watts’s Logick. 

2. To pleafe ; to gratify. 

Is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufc his painted (kin contents the eye ? Sbakefpeare. 

ConteNt. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Moderate happinefs; fuch fatisfadfion as, though it docs not 
fill up di.fi re, appeafes complaint. 

Nought’s had, all’s fpent. 

Where our defire is got without content. Sbakefp, Macbeth. 

One thought content the good to be enjoy’d ; 

This ever)' little accident deftroy’d. Dryden. 

A wife content his even foul fecur’d ; 

By want not (baleen, nor by wealth allur’d. Smith on Philips. 

2 . Acquiefcence ; fatisfaction in a thing unexamined. 

Others for language all their care exprefs. 

And value books, as women men, for drefs : 

Their praife is ftill — the ftyle is excellent ; 

The fenfc thev humbly take upon content. Pope’s Epijl'.es. 

3. [From contemns, contained.] That which is contained, or 
included in any thing. 

Though my heart’s cortetit firm love doth bear, 

Nothing of that (hall from mine eyes appear. Sbakefpeare. 
Scarcely any thing can be certainly determined of the 
particular contents of any Angle mafs of ore by mere infpedtion. 

Woodward's Natural Hi/lory , p. iv. 
Thefc experiments are made on the blood of healthy ani- 
mals : in a lax and weak habit fuch a ferum might afford other 
contents. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

4. The power of containing; extent; capacity. 

This ifland had then fifteen hundred flrong (hips, of great 
content. Bacon. 

It were good to know the geometrical content , figure, and 
fituation of all the lands of a kingdom, according to natural 
bounds. Gratmfs Bills of Mortality. 

5. That which is comprifed in a writing. In tliis fenfe the 
plural only is in ufe. 

I have a letter from her 

Of fuch contents , as you will wonder at. Sbakefpeare. 

1 (hall prove thefe writings not counterfeits, but authen- 
tick, and the contents true, and worthy of a divine original. 

Grew' s Cofmo! . b. iv. c. 1. f. 1. 
The contents of both books come before thofe of the firft 
book, in the thread of the ftorv. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 267. 

Con t e nt a't 1 on . n.f. [from content.] Satisfa^ion ; content. 

I feck no better warrant than my own confcience, nor no 
greater pleafurc than mine own contentation. _ Sidney. 

The (hield was not long after incrufted with a new ruff, 
and is the fame ; a cut of which hath been engraved and ex- 
hibited, to the great contentation of the learned. Arbu. and Pope. 

Contested, participial adj, [from content .] Satisfied, at 

quiet ; not repining ; not demanding more ; ealy, though 
not plenarily happy. 

Barbarofla, in hope by fufferance to obtain another king- 
dom, feemed contented with the anfwer. Kncllcs’s Hijlory. 

Dream not of other worlds. 

Contented that thus far has been reveal’d. 

Not of earth only, but of higheft heav’n. Milt. Par. Loji. 

If he can defery 

Some nobler foe approach, to him lie calls, 

And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 

To diftant lands Vcrtumnus never roves. 

Like you, contented with his native gro\ es. 

Contention, n.f. [content 10, Latin.] , 

j. Strife ; debate; conteft; quarrel; mutual oppofition. 

Can we with manners a(k what was the difference . 

Safely, I think ; ’twas a contention in publick. Shalejp. 

But avoid foolilh queftions and genealogies, and \ contentions 

and drivings. V m ‘ 

Can they keep themfelves in a perpetual contention with 

their cafe, their reafon, and their God, and not cn ure a or 

combat with a f.nful cuftom. . . , °f P '«{ \ 

The ancients made contention the principle t at reigne 
the chaos at firft, and then love; the one to exprefs ; the divi- 
iions, and the other the union of all parties >n the middle and 
common bond. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2, Emulation ; endeavour to excel. 


Denham. 

Pipe. 


Sons and brother at a ftrife ! 

What is your quarrel ? how began it firft ? 

No quarrel, but a fweet contention. Shakefp. Hen. VI, 

3. Eagcrnefs ; zeal ; ardour ; vehemence of endeavour. 

Your own earneftnefs and contention to effect what you are 
about, will continually fuggeft to you feveral artifices. Holder. 

This is an end, which, at firft view, appears worthy our 
utmoft contention to obtain. Rogers. 

Conte'ntious. adj. [from contend] Quarrelfom ; given to 
debate ; perverfe ; not peaceable. 

Thou think’ft much that this contentious ftorm 
Invades us to the (kin. Shakeffeare’s King Lear. 

There are certain contentious humours that are never to be 
pleafed. L’EJlrangl. 

Reft made them idle, idlenefs made them curious, and cu- 
riofity contentious. Decay of Piety. 

ConteNtious furifdiciion. [In law.] A court which has a 
power to judge and determine differences between amending 
parties. The lord chief juftices, and judges, have a conten- 
tious jurifdi&ion ; but the lords of the treafury, and the com- 
miffioners of the cuftoms, have none, being merely judges 
of accounts and tranfadlions. Chambers. 

ConteNtiously. adv. [from contentious.] Pcrverfcly; quar- 
relfomely. 

We (hall not contention fly rejoin, or only to juftify our own, 
but to applaud and confirm his maturer aflertions. Brawn. 

Conte'ntiousness. n.f. [from contentious.] Pronenels to 
conteft ; perverfenefs ; turbulence ; quarrelfomenefs. 

Do not c ntentioufneji and cruelty, and (ludy of revenge, 
feldom fail of retaliation ? Bentleys Sermons. 

ConteNtless. adj , [from content, ] Difcontentcd ; diflauf- 
fied ; uneafy. 

Bed dates, contentlefs , 

Have a diftradled and molt wretched being, 

Worfe than the word, content. Sbakefpeare' s Timon. 

CoNTeNtmknt. n.f. [from content, the verb.] 

j. Acquielcenee without plenary fatisfa£tion. 

Such men’s contentment muft be wrought by ftratagem : the 
ufual method of fare is not for them. Hooker, b. iv. f. 8. 

Submiffion is the only rcafoning between a creature and its 
Maker, and contentment in his will is the bed remedy we can 
apply to misfortunes. Temple. 

Contentment , without external honour, is humility ; without 
the pleafure of eating, temperance. Grew’s CoJrnl. 

Some place the blifs in action, fome in eafe, 

Thofe call it pleafure, and contentment thefe. Pope's EJJays. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pops. 

2. Gratification. 

At Paris the prince fpent one whole day, to give his mind 
fome contentment in viewing of a famous city. IVotton. 

Con teN mi nous. adj. [center minus, Latin.] Bordering upon; 
touching at the boundaries. 

This infenfibly conformed fo many of them, as were con- 
terminous to the colonics and garrifons, to the Roman laws. 

Hale's Law of England. 

ConterraNeous. adj. [conterraneus, Lat,] Of the lame 
country. . L)i3. 

To CONTE'ST. v. a. [contejl er, Fr. probably from contra 
tejlari, Latin.] Todifpute; to controvert ; to litigate; to 
cal! in queftion. 

’Tis evident, upon what account none have prefumed to 
contejl the proportion of thefe ancient pieces. Dryd. Dufrejn. 

To Conte'st. v. n. Followed by with. 

1 . To drive ; to contend. 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleafure of con- 
teft ing with it, when there are hopes of victory. Burnet. 

2. To vie ; to emulate. 

I do contejl 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 

Contend againft thy valour. Sbakefpeare s Coriolanus . 

Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove contejl. 
Unchang’d, immortal, and fupremely bled ? Pope'sOdyJfey. 

Conte'st. n.f [from the verb.] Difpute; difference; debate. 

This of old no lefs contejls did move, ( 

Than when for Homer’s birth fev’n cities drove. Dtnnam. 
A definition is the only way whereby the meaning of words 
can be known, without leaving room for contejl about it. Locke. 

Leave all noify contejls, all immodeft clamours, and brawl- 

. Watts. 

ing language. „ , 

Conte'stable. adj. [from contejl .] That may be con... - « 
difputable; controvertible. , 

Co nt e'st able ness, n.f [from contejlablt .] Poffibi tty 0 

conteft. , 

Contestation, n.f. [from contejlt] The a<ft of contel n g» 

debate ; ftrife. ,. 

Doors (hut, vifits foibidden, and, which was worfe, di«rs 

contejiations , even with the queen herfelf. f otic f- 

After years fpent in domeftick> unfociable eontylatioKSy . 
found means to withdraw. Clarendon, b. vu- 

To 




toCONTE'X. v. a. [contcxo, Lat.] 
unite by interpofition of parts. 

The fluid body of quickfilvcr is contexcd with 

carries up in fublimation. 

Co'ntext. n.f. [contemns, Latin.] The general 
difeourfe; the parts of the diicouile that precede 
the lenience quoted. 


To weave together-; to 


the falts it 
Boyle. 
ferics of a 
and follow 

which hath 


Philips. 


Blackm. 


That chapter is really a reprefentation of one, 

only the knowledge, not practice of Ids duty ; as ,s mjmile 

from the context. _ Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Conte'xt. ad}, [from contex.] Knit together ; firm. 

Hollow and thin, for lightnefs ; but withal context and firm, 
for ftrerwth Denham's PhyJico-Theologj. 

ConteNtuRE. n.f. [from contex .] '1 he difpofition of parts 

one amongfl others ; the compofition of any dung out of lepa- 
rate parts ; the fyftem ; the conftitution ; the manner in winch 

any thine is woven or formed. , „ , 

|.{ c W a s not of any delicate contexture ; his limbs rather (turay 

than dainty. , . , 

Evciy fpecies, afterwards expreflld, was produced from 
dial idea, lurming that wonderful contexture of created beings. 

Dryden’ s Dufrefuoy , Preface. 

Hence ’gan relax. 

The ground’s content me ; hence T artarian dregs, 

Sulphur, and nitrous fpume, enkindling fierce. 

Bellowed within their darkfome caves. 

This apt, this wife contexture of the fea, 

Makes it the (hips, driv’n by the winds, obey } 

Whence hardy merchants fail from (bore to (horc. 
Contigna'tion. n.f. [contignatio, Latin.] 

1. A frame of beams or boards joined together. 

We mean a porch, or cloifter, or the like, of one cbntigna- 
tior., and not in ftoried buildings. Wot ton’s Architecture. 

2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick. 

Contigu'xtv. n.f. [from contiguous .] A£lual contact ; fitua- 
tion in which two bodies or countries touch upon each other. 

He defined magnetical attra&ion to be a natural imitation 
and difpofition conforming unto contiguity. Brown, b. ii. 

1 he immediate contiguity of that convex were a real fpacc. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 
CONTIGUOUS, adj. [contiguus, Latin.] 

1 . Meeting fo as to touch ; bordering upon each other ; not 
feparate. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame as air dothwidi air, or wa- 
ter with water, but only remaineth contiguous, as it comctli to 
pals betwixt confiding bodies. Bacon’s Nat. Hijlory, N°. 31. 
The loud mifrule 

Of chaos far remov’d ; left fierce extremes, 

Contigu-.us , might diftemper the whole frame. Milt. Pa. LoJl. 

T he Fall and Weft 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
Only divides : thus happinefs and mifery. 

And all extremes, are ftill contiguous. Denham’s Sophy. 
Diftinguifti them by the diminution of the lights and (ha- 
dows, joining the contiguous objedls by the participation of 
their colours. Dryden’ s Dufrefuoy. 

When I viewed it too near, the two halfs of the paper did 
not appear fully divided from one another, but feemed conti- 
guous at one of their angles. Newton’s Opt. 

2. It has fometimes with. 

Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, but moiftencth 
it not. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N 3 . 865. 

Contiguously, adv. [from contiguous . ] Without any inter- 
vening (paces. 

Thus difemhroil’d, they take their proper place, 

1 he next of kin contiguoufy embrace, [ 

And foes arc funder’,! by a larger fpace. 

Conti'guousness. n.f [from cent iguous . ] 
coherence. 

CoNtinence. ) 

CoNtinency. \ n ‘ f - [«*««"«. Latu, -3 

1. Reftraint ; command of one’s felf. 

He knew what to fay ; he knew alfo when to leave oft’, a 
continence which is pra&ifcd by few writers. Dryd. Fab. Pref. 

2. Chaftity in general. 

Where is he? — 

— In her chamber, making a fernion of contincmy to her, 
and rails, andfwears, and rates. Sbak. Turn, of the Shrew. 
Suffer not diflionour to approach 
Th’ imperial feat ; to virtue confecratc. 

To juftice, continence, and nobility. Sbak. Titus Andronicus. 
3- l orbearance of lawful pleafure. 

Content without lawful vcncry, is continence-, without un- 
kwfid, chaftity. Grew’s Cofmol. 

4. Moderation in lawful plcafures. 

Chaftity is cither abilinence or continence : abflinence is that 
of virgins or widows; continence, of married perfons. Taylor. 

5. Continuity; uninterrupted courfe. 

Anfwcrs ought to be made before the fame judge, before 
whom the depofuions were produced, left the continence of the 
courfe fhould be divided ; or, in other terms, left there (hould 
be a difcontinuauce of the caufe. Aylijfe. 


CONTINENT, adj. [contihens, Latin.] 

1. Chafte; abftemious in lawful pleafures. 

Life 

Hath been as e.ntinent , as chafte, as true, , - . , 

As I am now unhappy. Sbakefpeare s Wintc s 1 are. 

2 . Reltraincd ; moderate; temperate. £• 

I orav you, have a continent forbearance, till the (peed 
^ flower. _ Shai^ri, Kn, s L.a,. 

2 Continuous ; connected. . ... 1 

3 ‘ The North-eart part of Afia is, if not ^mwr widithe 
Weft fide of America, yet certainly it is the lea l disjoint y 
fea of all that coaft of Afia. Brerewood on Languages. 

CoNtinent. n. f. [continens f Latin.] 

1. Land not disjoined by the fea from other lands. 

Whether this portion of the world were rent, 

By the rude ocean, from the continent ; 

Or thus created, it was fure defign’d ,. 

To be the lacred refuge of mankind. trailer. 

The declivity of rivers will be fo much the lefs, and there- 
fore the continents will be the lefs drained, and will gradually 
increafe in humidity. . r Bentley’s Sermons 

2. That which contains any thing. This fenfe is pcih.ip» only 

in Sbakefpeare. . 

You (hall find in him the continent of what part a gentle- 
man would fee. , Sbakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

O cleave my (ides ! 

Heart, once be ftrongei than thy continent. 

Crack thy frail calc. “ Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Clofe pent-up guilts. 


Dryden s Ovid. J 
Clofe connection ; 

Din. 


Rive your contending continents. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 
:ONTFNGE. v. n. [eontingo, Lat.] To touch ; to reach ; 


To CONI 
to happen. 


Din. 


Conti'ngence .\n.f. [from contingent.] The quality of being 
Contingency. \ fortuitous; accidental poffibilitj. 

Their credulities aftent unto any prognofticks, which, con- 
fidering the contingency in events, are only in the prefcience of 
God. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 

For once, O heav’n ! unfold thy adamantine book ; 

If not thy firm, immutable decree, 

At lead the fecond page of great contingency. 

Such as confifts with wills originally free. Dryden. 

Ariftotle fays, we are not to build certain rules upon the 
contingency of human actions. South s Sermons. 

ContiNqent. adj. [ contingent, Latin.] Falling out by 
chance; accidental; r.ot determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implies in it, firft, fomethlng future ; fc- 
condly, fomething contingent. South. 

I firft thoroughly informed myfclf in all material circum- 
ftances of it, in more places than one, that there might be 
nothing cafual or contingent in any one of thofe circumftanccs. 

Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

Conti'ngent. n.f. 

1. A thing in the hands of chance. 

By contingents we are to underftand thofe things which come- 
to pafs without any human forecaft. Crew's Cofmol. b. iiL c. 2 . 

His undcrlianding could nlmoft pierce into future contingents , 
his conjectures improving even to prophecy. South's Sermons. 

2. A proportion that falls to any perfon upon a divifion : thus, 
in time of war, each prince of Germany is to furnifh his 
contingent of men, money, and munition. 

Contingently, adv. [from contingent.'] Accidentally; 
without any fettled rule. 

It is digged out of the earth contingently , and indifferently, 
as the pyritae and agates. Woodward’s Natural Hijlory, p iv. 
Conti'ngentness. n.f [from contingent] Accidentalnefs. 
Conti'nual. adj. [conti nnus, Latin.] 

1. Incefl’ant; proceeding without interruption; fucceffive without 
any fpace of time between. Continual is ufed yf time, and 
continuous of place. 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a continual feaft. Prov. I 5 . 
’Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 

2. [In law.] A continual claim is made from time to time, 
within every year and day, to land or other thing, which, in 
fome refpeit, we cannot attain without danger. For exam- 
ple, if I be dideifed of Ijind, into which, though I have right 
into it, I dare not enter, for fear of beating ; it behooveth me 
to hold on my light of entry to the bell opportunity of me 
and mine heir, by approaching as near it as 1 can, once cvery 
ycar as long as 1 live ; and fo I favc the right of entry to my 

* lc ‘ r - _ Cowel. 

Conti nually, adv. [(rum continual ] 

1. Without paufe ; without interruption. 

1 he drawing of the boughs into the infide of a room, 
where a fire is continually kept, hath been tried with grapes. 

B aeon* s Natural Hijlory, N°. 40 c. 

a. Without ceafing. 

Why do not all animals continually increafe in bignefs 
during the whole fpace of their lives ? Bentleys Scrm.ns. 

ContiNuance. n.f. [from continue.] 

1. Succcffion uninterrupted. 

The brute immediately regards his own prefervation, or the 
Humane* of h,, forr,,-, Addifon’s Spectator , ' N°. 1 2 O. 

2. Permanence 


s c arergon. continuance of his fpecies. 







call ! 


CON 

5 , Permanence in cnc ftate. 

Continuance of evil doth in itfelf increafe evil. Sidney, 

A chamber where a great fire is kept, though the fire be 
at one ftay, yet with the continuance continually hath its heat 
i-iicreafed. Sidney , b. ii. 

I hefe Romifii cafuifts fpcak peace to the confciences of 
men, by fuggefiing fomething which fha.ll fat i sty their minds, 
notwithstanding a known, avowed continuance in fins. South. 

3. Abode in a place. 

4. Duration; lallingnefs. 

\ ou cither fear his humour, or my negligence, that you 
ill in queftion the continuance of his love. Shah. Twelfth Tight. 

I heir duty depending upon fear, the one was of no greater 
continuance than the other. Hayward . 

1 hat plealure is not of greater continuance , which ariles 
from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. Addif. Freeholder. 

5. Perfeverance. 

I o them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, feek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life. Ro. ii. 7. 

6. Progreffion of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, which in conti- 
nuance were falhioned. Pf cxxxix. 16. 

Conti nuate. adj. [conti nuatus, Latin.] 

1 . Immediately united. 

W c arc <>f him and in him, even as though our very flefh 
and bones fhould be made continuate with his. Hooker , b. v. 

2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 

A molt incomparable man breath’d, as it were. 

To an untirable and continuate goodnefs. Shakefp. Tirnott. 
Continuat ion, n f. [from continuate.] Protraction, or fuc- 
ceffion uninterrupted. 

1 hefe tilings muft needs be the works of providence, for 
the continuation of the fpccies, and upholding the world. Ray. 

The Roman poem is but the fecond part of the Iilias ; a 
continuation of the fame ftory. Dryd. Fables , Preface. 

Conti'nuative. n.f. [from continuate.] An expreflion noting 
permanence or duration. 

To thefe may be added continuatives ; as Rome remains to 
this day, which includes at leaft two propofitions, vise.. Rome 
was, and Rome is. Watts's Logick. 

Continua'tor. n. f [from continuate.'] He that continues or 
keeps up the ferics or fucceflion. 

It feems injurious to providence to ordain away of produc- 
tion which fhould deftroy the producer, or contrive the conti- 
nuation of the fpecies by the tleftrudlion of the continuator. 

Brown' s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 15. 
To CONTINUE, v. n. [ continuer , Fr. continue, Latin.] 

1. To remain in the fame date. 

The multitude continue with me now three days, and have 
nothing to eat. Mat. xv. 32. 

2. To Iaft ; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom Ihall not continue. 1 Sa. xiii. 14. 

For here have we no continuing city, but we feek one to 
come. Heb. xiii. 14. 

3. To perfevere. 

If ye continue in my word, then arc ye my difciples in- 
deed. Jo. viii. 31. 

To Continue. v. a. 

1. To protradl, or repeat without interruption. 

0 continue thy loving kindnefs unto them. Pf. xxxvi. 10. 
1. To unite without a chafm, or intervening ftibftance. 

The dark abvfs, whofe boiling gulph 
T amcly endur’d a bridge of wond’rous length. 

From hell continu'd reaching th’ utmoft orb 

Of this frail world. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. /. 1029. 

Here Priam’s fon, Deiphobus, he found, 

Whofe face and limbs were one continu'd wound ; 

Difhoneft, with lop’d arms, the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nofc, and fhorten’d of his ears. Dryd. ALn. 
Where any motion or fucceflion is fo flow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the ideas in our minds, there the feries of a 
conitant continued fucceflion is loft ; and we perceive it not 
but with certain gaps of reft between. Locke. 

You know how to make yourfelf happy, by only continuing 
fuch a life as you have been long accuftomed to lead. Pope. 
Conti'nuedly. adv. [from continued.] Without interruption ; 
without ceafing. 

By perfeverance, I do not underftand a coniinutdly uniform, 
equal courfc of obedience, and fuch as is not interrupted with 
the leaft aift of fin. _ Tonis. 

Cgnti'nuer. n.f. [from continue.] Having the power of per- 
feverance. 

1 would my horfe had the fpecd of your tongue, and <0 

good a continuer. Shakefpcarcs Much ado about Nothing. 

Continuity, n.f. [continuitas, Latin.] 

1. Connection uninterrupted ; cohefion; clofc union. 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an appetite of union, 
and evitation of folution of continuity. Bacon s A at. Hi/lory. 

After the great lights there muft be great Ihadows, which 
we call repofes, bccaufe in reality the fight would be tired, 
if it were attracted by a continuity of glittering objects. Dryd. 
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It wraps itfelf about the flame, and by its continuity hinder* 
any a.r or nitre from coming. Addijons Remarks on 1,2 

2. In phyfick. >• 

I hat texture or cohefion of the pan-, of an animal bodv 
upon the deduction of which there is laid to be a folution of 
continuity. 

As in the natural body a wound or folution of contmitl is 
worfc than a corrupt humour, fo in the fpiritual. Par. Ei/j-, 

. Tta folicl parts may be contracted bv diflolving their con- 
tinuity ; for a fibre, cut through, contracts itfelf. Arbuthm 

Continuous, adj. [co.tiuuus, Latin.] Joined together with- 
out the intervention of any fpr.ee. 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, the dark 
intervals muft be diminilbed, until the neighbouring rings be- 
come continuous , and are blended. Newtcds Opt. 

T o whofe dread expanfe. 

Continuous depth, and wond rous length of courfe. 

Our floods are rills. Tbomfon’s Summer, l 8 35. 

To CONTO'RT. v. a. [contort us, Latin] To twiltj to 
writhe. 

T he vertebral arteries are varioufly contorted. Ray. 

Air feems to confift of fpires contorted into ftnall fphere?, 
through the intcrfticcs oi which the particles of light may 
freely pafs. Chtyru. 

Contortion, n.f. [from contort.] Twill; wry motion: 
flexure. 

Difruption they would be in danger of, upon a great and 
fudden ftretch or contortion. Ray on the Creation. 

How can Ihe acquire thofe hundred graces and motions, 
and airs, the contortions of every mufcular motion in the 
face ? ' Swift. 

CONTOUR, n.f [French. J The outline; the line by which 
any figure is defined or terminated. 

Co'ntp.a. A Latin prepofition ufed in compofition, which 
fignifies againjl. 

CONTRA'BAND. adj. [ contrabando , leal, contrary to procla- 
mation.] Prohibited ; illegal ; unlawful. 

If there happen to he found an irreverent exprelfion, or a 
thought too wanton, in the cargo, let them be flaved or for- 
feited, like contraband goods. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

To Contraband, v. a. [from the adjedlive.] To import 
goods prohibited. 

To CONTRA'CT. V. a. [ contraClus , Latin.] 

1. To draw together; to Ihortcn. 

Why love among the virtues is not known, 

Is, that love contrails them all in one. Donne, 

2. To bring two parties together; to make a bargain. 

On him thy grace did liberty bellow ; 

But firll contracted, that, if ever found, 

His head Ihould pay the forfeit. Dryden's Fables. 

3. To betroth; to affiance. 

The truth is, Ihe and I, long fince contracted. 

Are now fo fure that nothing can diflolve us. Shakefpeare. 
She was a lady of the higheft condition in that country, 
and contracted to a man of merit and quality. Toiler, N°. 58. 

4. To procure; to bring; to incur; to draw; to get. 

Of enemies he could not but contract good flore, while 
moving in fo high a fphere. King Charles. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contracts the danger of an aclual fault. Dryden’s Juv. 

Like friendly colours, found them both unite. 

And each from each contract new ftrength and light. Pope. 
Such behaviour we contrast by having much converfed with 
perfons of high ftations. Swift. 

5. Tolhorten; to abridge; to epitomife. 

To Contra'ct. v. n. 

1. To Ihrink up; to grow fliort. 

Whatever empties the veflcls, gives room to the fibres to 
contract. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . To bargain ; as, to contract for a quantity of yrcroiftons. 

Contra'ct. part. adj. [from the verb.] Affianced; contradlcd. 

Firft was he contract to lady Lucy ; 

Your mother lives a witnefs to that vow. Shakef. Rich. Ill- 

Co'ntract. n.f. [from the verb. Anciently accented on the firft. J 

1. An adl whereby two parties arc brought together ; a bargain; 
a compadt. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual t cntraCt, with the 
confent to execute them by common ftrength, they make the 
rife of all civil governments. temple. 

Shall Ward draw contrasts with a ftatefman’s Ikill '■ 

Or Japhct pocket, like his grace, a will ? Pofc. 

2. An adl whereby a man and woman arc betrothed to one 
another. 

Touch’d you the baftardy of Edward’s children: 

— -I did, with his contract with lady Lucy, 

And his contract by deputy in Fiance. Simktf. Richard III. 

3. A writing in which the terms of a baigain are included. 

Contra'cteDNESS. n.f. [from contracted.] Ihe ft-'- 0 0 

being contradied ; contradlion. • 

Contractibi'uty. n.f. [from coniraClib.'c.] Poflibinty 0 


being contracled ; quality of fullering contraction. 
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n, this continual irntraOiHlUj and dilatibility by 
1 f hear the air is kept in a conftant motion. Arbuthn. 

CotSctS Tl r™ — ■ J <*■“■ * 

"“Si air-bladders, dilatable and 
be inflated by thead^idion of a,„ and 

CotS'cTm-ENitss. »■/ [front taittrefiille.] Ttaqujli t. 

Having the power of 

C °SfSi°r“Kbh; endued wi* a 
force, by which they fqueeze and drive the blood 1 1 
J Arbuthnot on Altitun. s. 

forward. . T . , 

Contraction, n.f. [contraCito, Latin.] 

- *• “ nJ “■ 
no tranflator can prejudtee ■“£»*£££ 

tractions . 1 u J 

2. The adl of flunking or Ihrivchng. 

Oil of vitriol will throw the ftomach into involuntary con- 
trail', ons. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. The ftate of being contradied, or drawn into a narrow 

C ° Some things induce a contraction in the nerves, placed in the 
mouth of the ftomach, which is a great caufc of appetite. Bacon. 

Comparing the quantity of contraction and dilatation made 
by all the degrees of each colour, I found it greateft in the 
'j . Newton s Opt. 

4. f [In grammar-] The reduction of two vowels or fyllables 

5. Any thing in jts ftate of abbreviation or contradlion ; as, the 
writing is full of contractions. 

Contractor, n.f. [from contract.] One of the parties to a 

contradl or bargain. _ 

Let the meafure of your affirmation or denial be the un- 
demanding of your contractor ; for he that deceives the buyer 
or the feller bv fpeaking what is true, in a lenfe not undcr- 
ftood by the other, is a thief. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

All matches, friendfliips, and focieties are dangerous and 
inconvenient, where the contractors are not equals. L’ EJl range. 
To CONTRADl'CT. v.a. [contr adico, Latin. J 

1 . To oppofe verbally ; to aflert the contrary to what has been 

afferted. _ _ _ 

It is not lawful to contradict a point of hiftory which is 
known to all the world, as to make Hannibal and Scipio con- 
temporaries with Alexander. Dryden’s Dedication, ALn. 

2. To be contrary to ; to repugn ; to oppofe. 

No truth can contradict any truth. Hooker, b. ii. fed. 7. 

I contradict your banes ; 

If you will marry, make your loves to me. Shak. K. Lear. 
Contradi'cter. n.f. [from contradict.] One that contra- 
didls ; one that oppofes ; an oppofer. 

If no contradictor appears herein, and the fuit was only 
commenced againft fuch as openly reproached him, in rcfpect 
of bis legitimacy, it will furely be good for the inheritance 
itfelf. Ay life’s Parergon. 

If a gentleman is a little fincere in his reprefentations, he 
is fure to have a dozen contradictors. Swift’s View of Ireland. 
Contra di'ci ion. n.f [from contradict.] 

1 . V erbal oppofition ; controverfial aflertion. 

That tongue, 

Infpir’d with contradiction, durll oppofe 
A third part of the gods. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vi. 

2. Oppofition. 

Uonfidcr him that endureth fuch contradiction of finners 
againft himfelf, left ye he wearied. Heb. \ ii. 3. 

3. Inconfiftency ; incongruity in words or thoughts. 

The apoftle’s advice to be angry and fin not, was a contra- 
diction in their philofopby. South's Sermons. 

If truth be once perceived, we do thereby alfo perceive 
whatfoever is falfe in contradiction to it. Grows Coftnol. b. ii. 

4. Contrariety,' in thought or effect. 

All contradictions grow in thofe minds, which neither abfo- 
lutely climb the rock of virtue, nor freely fink into thefea of 
vanity. Sidney, b. ii. 

Laws human muft be made without contradiction unto any 
politivc law in fcripturc. Hooker, b. iii. f. 9. 

Can he make deathlefs death ? That were 
Strange contradiction, which to God himfelf 
Impoffible is held ; as argument 

Of weaknels, not of pow’r. Milton's Paradife L jl, b. x. 
Cont R a d i'ctiqus. adj. [from ccntradid.] 

I. lifted with contradictions ; inconfiftcnt. 

I he rules of decency, of government, of juftice itfelf, 
are fo different in one place from what they are in another, 
lo party-coloured and contradictious, that one would think 
the j pedes of men altered according to their climates. Collier. 
7 . Inc.ir.cd to contradidl; given to cavil. 

Coni radi'ctiousnes*. n.f [from contradictious] In con- 
stancy ; contrariety to itfelf. 

Vol. I. 
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This opinion was, /or to ablimli.v and 
bn worthy of ,hc contempt. oh « 

Contradictorily, adv. [from contradictory.] Inconi. cm 

ly with himfelf ; oppofitely to others. n tra- 

Such as have difeourfed hereon, nave fo d. verfJ) , contra 
rily, or contradictorily delivered thcmfdves, that n ? 
from thence can be reafonablv deduced. 
Contradictoriness, n.f [tro n\ contraa, Clary.] Ojp 
in the higheft degree. . 

Contradi'ctoRY. adj. [ contradiClonu ., Latin j 

1. Oppoftte to; inconfiftcnt with. rri 

The Jews hold, that in cafe two raboies Ihould happen to 
contradict one another, they were yet bound to believe 

contradictory aflertions of both. -ibfurd and. 

The fehemes of thofe gentlemen are moft abfuld and 

contradictory to common feme. Adc/ijb’is FreeMder, N - 7 ‘ 

2. [In logick.] That which is in the fulleft oppoiiuon, where 
both the terms of one propofition are yppolite to 

Contradi'ctory. n.f. A propofition which oppofe another 
in all its terms ; contrariety; inconfiftency. . . 

It is common with princes to will contrad tone ; tor 1 r 
the folecifm of power to think to command the end, and yet 
not to endure the means. Bacon, LJfay zc. 

To aferibe unto him a power of eledlion, not to chute this or 
that indifferently, is to make ,tpe fame thing to be determined 
to one, and to be not determined to one, which are centra- 
didorics. Brand, . Anjwcr to Hobbs. 

Contradistinction, n.f [from contradijlinguijh ] Diftmc- 
tion by oppoftte qualities. 

We muft trace the foul in the ways of mtelledlual adtions, 
whereby we may come to the diftinit knowledge of what is 
meant by imagination, in contradifl trillion to lome other 
powers. ~ Glanyi lie’s Scoff, c. 13. 

That there are fuch things as fins of infirmity, in conti a- 
di/linClicn to thofe of prefumption, is a truth not to t>c 
queftioned. 

To CONTRADISTUNGUISH. v. a. [from contra and dif- 
tinguijh.] To diftinguifli not Amply by differential but by 
oppoftte qualities. 

The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as conttachf- 
tinguljhed to Ipirit, are the cohefion of folid, and confequently 
feparable parts, and a power of communicating motion by 
impulfe. Locke. 

Thefe are our complex ideas of foul and body, as contra- 
dijlinguijhcd. Locke. 

Contr afi'ssure. n.f. [from contra and ffure.] 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiffure of 
crack of the fcull, either in the fame part where the blow was 
inflidted, and then it is called fiffure ; or in the contrary part, 
in which cafe it obtains the name of contrafjffure. IVijentan. 
To CONTR AI'NDIC ATE. v.a. [contra and indieo, Lat.] To 
point out fome peculiar or incidental fymptom or method of 
cure, contrary to what the general tenour of the malady 
requires. 

Vomits have their ufe in this malady ; but the age and fex 
of the patient, or other urgent or contraindicating iyniptoms, 
muft be oblerved. Harvey on Conf nipt ions. 

Contraindication, n.f. [from contraindicate.] An indica- 
tion or fymptom, which forbids that to be done which the 
main fcope of a difeafe points out at firft. Quincy. 

I endeavour to give the moft fimple idea of the diftemper, 
and the proper diet, abftradling from the complications of the 
firft, or the contraindications to the fecond. Arbuth.'on Aliments. 
Contr amu're. n.f [contremur, French ] In fortification, is 
an out W’all built about the main wall of a city. Chambers. 
Contrani'tency. n.f. [from contra and nitons, Latin.] Re- 
action ; a reliftency againft preffure. Did. 

Contr aposi'tion. n.f. [from c.irtra 2nd pofition.] 

1 . A placing over againft. 

2. In logick. See Conversion. 

Contraregula'rity. n.f [from contra and regularity.] 
Contrariety to rule. 

It is not only its not promoting, but its oppofing, or at 
leaft its natural aptnefs to oppofe die greateft and beft of ends ; 
fo that it is not fo properly an irregularity as a contraregu- 
larity. Norris. 

Contra'riant. adj. [ contrariant , from contr arier, French.] 
Inconfiftcnt ; contradictory : a term of law. 

The very depofitions of witnelfes themfelves, being falfe, 
various, contrariant, fingle, inconcludent. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Co'ntraries. n.f. [from contrary.] In logick, propofitions 
which deftroy each other ; but of which the fallhood of one 
does not eftablifti the truth of the other. 

If two univerfals differ in quality, they arc contraries-, as, 
every vine is a tree, no vine is a tree. Thefe can never be both 
true together, but they may be both falfe. Watts's Logick. 
Contrariety, n.f [from contrarietas, Latin.] 
i. Repugnance; oppofition. 

I he will about one and the fame thing may, in contrary 
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rejects, have contrary inclinations, and that without con- 
trariety. Hooker, b. v. fed!. 48. 

It principally failed by late fettingout, and by fome contra- 
riety of weather at fca. Wotton. 

1 heir religion hud more than negative contrariety to virtue. 

Decay of Piety. 

There is a contrariety between thofe things that con- 
fciencc inclines to, and thofe that entertain the fenfes. South. 

T here is nothing more common than contrariety of opi- 
nions ; nothing more obvious than that one man wholly dif- 
beljeves what another only doubts of^ and a third ftcdfaftly 
believes and firmly adheres to. Locke. 

. Inconfiftency ; quality or pofition dcftru&ivc of its op- 
pofitc. 

Making a contrariety the place of my memory, in her foul- 
nefs I beheld Pamela’s fairnefs. Hill looking on Mopfa, hut 
thinking on Pamela. Sidney. 

He which will pcrfc&ly recover a fick and reftore a difeafed 
body unto health, mull not endeavour fo much to bring it to 
a ftate of fimplc contrariety , as of fit proportion in contrariety 
unto thofe evils which are to be cured Hooker , b. iv. f. 8. 

He will be here, and yet he is not here; 

How can thefe contrarieties agree? Shake t p. Henry IV. p. i. 

1 liefe two interefts are of that nature, that it is to be feared 
they cannot be divided ; but they will alfo prove oppofite, and 
Hot retting in a bare diverfity, quickly rife into a contrariety. 

South's Sermons. 

ConTRa'rily. adv. [from contrary .] 

1. In a manner contrary. 

Many of them confpire to one and the fame action, and all 
this contrari'y to the laws of fpccifick gravity, in whatever 
potture the body be formed. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Different ways ; in different directions. 

Though all men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them 
fo contrarily , and confequently fome of them to what is 
evil. Lockc. 

Con 1 ra'riness. n.f [from contrary.] Contrariety; oppofi- 
tion. Dili. 

Contr a'rious. adj. [from contrary.'] Oppofite; repugnant 
the one to the other. 

God of our fathers, what is man ! 

That Thou towards him, with hand fo various. 

Or might I fay conirar'nus. 

Temper’ll thy providence through his fhort courfc? Milton. 
Contr a'riously. adv. [from contrarious.] Oppofitely; con- 
trarily. 

Many things, having full reference 
To oneconfent, may work contr arioufy. Shakefp. Henry V. 
Contra'riwise. adv. [contrary and wife.] See Wise, 

1. Converfely. 

Divers medicines in greater quantity move ftool, and in 
fmaller urine ; and fo, contrariwife , fome in greater quantity 
move urine, and in fmaller ftool. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Every thing that acts upon the fluids, mutt, at the fame 
time, aCt upon the folids, and contrariwife. Arbuth. on Alim. 

2 . On the contrary. 

The matter of faith is conttant, the matter, contrariwife , of 
actions daily changeable. Hooker , b. iii. f ic. 

'1 his requeft was never before made by any other lords ; 
but, contrariwife , they were humble fuiters to have the benefit 
and protc&ion of the Englifti laws. Davies on Ireland. 

The fun may fet and rife : 

Hut wc, contrariwife , 

Sleep, after our fliort light. 

One evcrlatting night. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 
CONTRARY, adj. [eontrarius, Latin.] 

1. Oppofite; contradictory; not fimply different, or not alike, 
but repugnant, fo that one deftroys or obftruCts the other. 

Perhaps fome thing, repugnant to her kind, 

By ftrong antipathy the foul may kill ; 

But what can be contrary to the mind. 

Which holds all contraries in concord ftill. Davies. 

2 . Inconfiftent ; difagreeing. 

He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, knows that 
he hath no rcafon for what he does. Tillotfon, berm, v. 

The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, do not argue that they do not at all purfuc good ; but 
that the fame thing is not good to every man alike. Locke. 

3. Adverfe ; in an oppofite direction. 

The {hip was i 11 the niitlft of the fca* tofled with the wa\c^; 
for the wind was contrary. Mat. xiv. 24. 

Contrary, n.f [from the adjeClivc ] 

l. A thing of oppofite qualities. 

No contraries hold more antipathy, > 

Than I and fuch a knave. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

He f un g , 

Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud. Cowley s Davuleis. 

Honour fhould be concern’d in honour s caulc ; 

That is not to be cur’d by contraries , 

As bodies are, whofe health is otten drawn 

from rankeft poifons. . Southern s Oroono » 
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2. 


A propofition contrary to fome other ; a fact contrary to the 
allegation. ' 

The inftances brought by our author are but fender proofs 
of a right to civil power and dominion in the firft-born, and 
do rather fliew the contrary. Locke. 

3. On the Contrary. I11 oppofition ; on the other fide. 

He pleaded ftill not guilty; 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary , 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeffions 
Of diverfc witnefies. Shakef care's Henry VIII. 

If juftice flood on the fide of the fingle perfon, it ought to 
give good men pleafure to fee that right ftiould take place; 
hut when, on the contrary , the commonweal of a whole nation 
is overborn by private intereft, what good man but mutt 
lament ? Swift. 

4. To the Contrary. To a contrary purpofe ; to an oppofite 
intent. 

They did it, not for want of inftruCtion to the contrary. Still. 
To Co'ntrary. v.a. [ contraries •, French.] Tooppofe; to 
thwart ; to contradict. 

When I came to court I was advifed not to contrary the 
king. Latimer. 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no further con- 
trary it, but employ all his fcrvice to medicine it. Sidney. 

CONTRAST, n.f. [ eontrajle , Fr.] Oppofition and diflimi- 
litude of figures, by which one contributes to the vifibilitv or 
effect of another. 

To Co'ntrast. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To place in oppofition, fo that one figure {hews another to 
advantage. 

2. To fhew another figure to advantage by its colour or fitua- 
tion. 

The figures of the groups muff not be all on a fide, that is, 
with their face and bodies all turned the fame way ; but mult 
contrajl each other by their fcveral pofitions. Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
Contra v all a'tion. n.f. [from contra and valla, Latin.] 
The fortification thrown up, by the befiegers, round a city, to 
hinder the {allies of the garrifon. 

When the late C7.ar of Mufcovy firft acquainted himfclf 
with mathematical learning, he pradtifed all the rules of cir- 
cumvallation and contr avallat ion at the fiegc of a town in 
Livonia. Watts's LogicL 

To CONTRAVENE, v. a. [contra and venio, Lat.J To op- 
pofe ; to obftruct ; to baffle. 

Contrave'ner. n.f. [from contravene .] He who oppofes 

another. 

Gontrave'ntion. n.f. [French.] Oppofition. 

Yet if Chrittianity did not lend its name to ftand in the 
gap, and to employ or divert thefe humours, they mutt of 
necefflty be fpent in contraventions to the laws of the land. Swift. 
Contr A Y e'r v a. n.f [contra, again ft, and yerva, a name by 
which the Spaniards call black hellebore ; and, perhaps, fome- 
times poifon in general.] A fpecics of birthwort growing in 
Jamaica, where it is much ufed as an alexipharmick. Miller. 
Contrecta'tion. n.f. [contrcdatio, Latin.] A touching or 
handling. Dili. 

Contri'butary. adj. [from con and tributary.] Paying tri- 
bute to the fame fovereign. 

Thus wc are engaged in the objects of geometry and arith- 
mctick; yea, the whole mathematicks mutt he contributory, 
and to them all nature pays a fubfidy. Glanvil/c’s ScepJ. c. 25. 
To CONTRIBUTE, v.a. [contribuo, Latin.] To give to 
fome common ftock; to advance towards l’ome common 
defign. 

England contributes much more than any other of the 
allies. Addifon on the State of the- War. 

His matter contributed a great fum of money to the Jefuits 
church, which is not yet quite finifhed. Addijon on Italy. 
To Contribute, v.n. To bear a part; to have afliarc in 
any aft or effcdl. 

Whatever praifes may be given to works of judgment, there 
is not even a fingle beauty in them to which the invention 
mutt not contribute. Pope's Ejfay on Homer. 

Contr ibu'tion. n.f. [from contribute] 

1 . The act of promoting fome defign in conjunction with other 
perfons. 

2. That which is given by fcveral hands for fome common 
purpofe. 

It hath pleafed them of Macedonia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poor faints. Rom. xv. 26. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary contributions. 

Graunt's Bills of Morta ty • 

3. That which is paid for the fupport of an army lying in a 
country. 

The people ’twixt Philippi and this ground. 

Do ftand but in a forc’d affection ; 

For they have grudg’d us contribution. Shakef. Jnl Cn/ar- 
Contri'butiv e. adj. [from contribute.] That which has the 
power or quality of promoting any purpofe in concurrence 
with other motives. 

As the value of the promifes renders them moft proper in- 
centives 
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centives to virtue, fo the manner of propofing wc {hall find 
alfo highly contributive to the fame end. De.ay of Piety. 

Contributor, n.f. [from contribute.] One that bears a part 
in fome common defign ; one that helps forwarJ, or exerts his 
endeavours to fome end, in conjunction with others. 

I promis’d wc would be contributors , 

And bear his charge of wooing, whatfoe’er. Shakefpeare. 
A grand contributor to our dillcntions is paffidn. Dec. oj Piety. 
Arc thou a true lover of thy country? Zealous tor its reli- 
gious and civil liberties ? And a chearfu! contributor to all thofe 
publick expences which have been thought neccflary to fecure 
them? . Atterbury. 

Contributory, adj. [frotn contribute.] Promoting the fame 
end ; bringing afliffance to fome joint defign, or increafe to 
fome common ftock. 

To CON I RESTATE, v. a. [tontrijh, Latin.] To fadden ; 
to make forrowful ; to make melancholy. 

Blacknefs and darknefs are but privatives, and therefore 
F.ave little or no activity : fomewhat they do contrijlate, but 
very little. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 73. 

Contrista'tion. n.f. [from contrijlate.] The adt of making 
fad ; the ftate of being made fad ; lorrow ; heavinefs of heart ; 
fadnefs ; forrowfulnefs ; glocminds; grief; moan; mourn- 
fulnefs; trouble; difeontent; melancholy. 

Incenfe and nidorous fmcils, fuch as were of facrifices, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to difpofe men to 
devotion ; which they may do by a kind of fadnefs and con- 
trijlation of the fpirits, and partly alfo by heating and exalting 
them. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N ; . 932. 

CONTRITE, adj. [contrilus, Latin.] 

j. Bruifed; much worn. 

2. Worn with forrow ; harraffed with the fenfe of guilt ; pe- 
nitent. In the books of divines contrite is forrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of pleafing him ; and attrite 
is forrowful for fin, from the fear of piinifhment. 

I Richard’s body have interred now ; 

And on it have beftow’d more contrite tears, 

'I lian from it iflii’d forced drops of blood. Shak. Henry V. 

With tears 

Wat’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 
Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 
Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 
The contrite finner is reftored to pardon, and, through faith 
in Chrift, our repentance is intitled to falvation. Rogers's Scrm. 

Contri'teness. n.f. [from contrite.] Contrition; repen- 
tance. Diet. 

Contrition, n.f. [from contrite.] 

1 . The adl of grinding ; or rubbing to powder. 

Sonic of thofe coloured powders, which painters ufe, may 
have their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately 
and finely ground ; where I fee not what can be juftly pre- 
tended for thofe changes, befides the breaking of their parts 
into lefs parts by that contrition. Newton's Opt. 

2. Penitence; forrow for fin: in the Ariel .fenfe, the forrow 
which ariils from the defirc to pleafe God, diftinguilhed from 
attrition, or imperfect repentance produced by dread of hell. 

What is forrow and contrition for fin ? A bcin<i grieved with 
the confcience of fin, not only that wc have thereby incurred 
fuch danger, but alfo that wc have fo unkindly grieved and 
provoked fo good a Gnd. Hammond's Prod. Cat. 

h ruits of more pleafing favour, from thy feed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than thofe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 
Of paradife could have produc'd*. Mi. ton's Paradife Lojl. 
Your fatting, contrition, and mortification, when the church 
and ftate appoints, and that efpccially in times of greater riot 
and luxury. Sprat's Sermons. 

My future days fhall be one whole contrition ; 

A chapel wili I build with large endowment. 

Where every day an hundred aged men 

Shall all hold up their withepd hands to heav’n. Dryden. 

Contrivable. adj. [from contrive.] Poffible to he planned 
- T 1 . mm d ; poffible to be invented and adjufted. 

It will hence appear how a perpetual motion’ may feem 
cafily contrivable. mMnfs 

Contrivance, n.f. [frbm contrive.] 

I. The aft of contriving; excogitation; the thing contrived. 

I here .s no work tmpoffible to thefe contrivances, but there 
™y be ns much acted by this art as can be fancied by imam- 

° n - r n n , Wilkins's Math. Alan. 

Inftruftcd, you’ll explore 

, and a God adore. Blackmore's Creation. 

5 P 311 5 difpofition of parts or caufcs. 

an V Z °?‘ eS arC - madc accordin S to the moft curious artifice, 

, 2 A r ^ t y C ^! vaKCe ' Glanville's Scepf. " 7 

3 * A conceit ; a piot ; an artifice. ™ ^ 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance well, 
o try your love, and make you doubt of mine ? Dryden 

rhe "= m1 *' * » **>■• » - the man?, £ 
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One that fiept in the contriving lutt, and waked to do it. 

Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

What more likely to contrive this admirable frame of the 
univerfe than infinite wifdom. _ Tillojon. 

Our poet has always fome beautiful defign, which he hilt 

cftablifties, and then contrives the means which will naturally 
« r* 1 • . 1 Drv/isn^ 


Dryden. 

Fairy fhteen. 
to plan ; to 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare' S Macbeth. 

Denham. 


conduct him to his end. 

2. To wear away. Out r>f ufe. 

Three ages, fuch as mortal men contrive. 

To Contrive, v.n. To form or defign; 
feheme ; to complot. 

Pleafe ye, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. 

Contr i'vement. n f. [from contrive.] Invention. Did. 

Contriver, n.f. [from contrive.] An inventer; one that 
plans a defign ; a fchemer. 

I, the miftrefs of your charms. 

The clofc contriv er of all harms. 

Was never cali’d to bear my part. 

Epeus, who the fraud’s contriver was. 

Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

I leave to your contriver. Pope: 

None loves his king and country better. 

Yet none was ever Icfs their debtor. Swift. 

Scenes of blood and deflation, I had painted as the 
common effects of thofe deftrudtive machines; whereof, he 
laid, fome evil genius, enemy to mankind, muft have been 
the firft contriver. Gulliv. Travels. 

CONTRO'L. n.f. [ contr ole, that is, centre role, French.] 

1. A regifter or account kept by another officer, that each may 
be examined by the other. 

2. Check ; reftraint. 

Let partial fpirits ftill aloud complain. 

Think themfelves injur’d that they cannot reign ; 

And own 1 no liberty, but wliere they may, 

Without control, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 

He {hall feel a force upon himfclf from within, and from 
the control of his own principles, to epgage him to do 
worthily. South. 

If the finner fhall win fo complete a victory over his con- 
fciencc, that all thofe confiderations fhall be able to {(like no 
terrour into his mind, lay no reftraint upon his luffs, no con- 
trol upon his appetites, he is certainly too ftrong for the 
means of grace. South's Sermons. 

Speak, what Phoebus has infpir’d thy foul 
For common good, and fpcak without control. Dryd. Horn. 

3. Power; authority; fuperintendence. 

The beads, the fifties, and the winged fowls, 

Are their male’s fubjedts, and at thcir'VuK/rff/.r. Shakef earc. 

To Contro'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To keep under check by a counter reckoning. 

2. To govern ; to reftrain ; to fubjecl. 

Authority to convent, to control, to punifli, as far as with 
excommunication, whomfoever they fhould think worthy. 

„ . Hooker , Preface. 

Give me a ftaff of honour for mine a^e ; 

But not a feeptre to control the world. Shakef Tit. Andros. 
Who fhall control me for my works ? E cdus. v 

I feel my virtue ftruggling in my foul ; ' 

But ftronger paffion docs its pow’r control. Dryd. Aurcr.PZ. 

O, deareft Andrew, fays the humble droll. 

Henceforth may I obey, and thou control p nor 

3. To overpower; to confute; as, he controlled all the evidence 
of bn adverfary. 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, and the man- 
ner of his brother’s death, and his own efcape, fh e knew they 
were things that a very few could control. Da on's Henry V 1 1 

Controllable, adj [ from control] Subject to control j 
fubjeift to command ; fi.bjea to be over-ruled. 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore in 
its prefent workings, not controllable by rcafon. South 

Controller, n.f [from control] One that has the power 
of governing or reftraimng ; a fuperintendent. P 

He docs not calm his contumelious Ipirit, 

Nor ceafe to be an arrogant controller. Shakefp. Henry VI 
I he great contro’ler of our fate, J ’ 

Deign d to be man, and liv’d in low eftate. Dryden 

corarofc IRSH,P - n ' f - [fr ° m The oficc a 

CoNTRo’LMENT. ft. f. [from control.] 

" JE 8 * ° f lu P Cri " te » di "S reffraining ; reftraint; 

lament. a '’ d P Cace onc wich 3 ™ther, without ««- 

Oppofition ; refiftance ; confutation. ™ lrdmd ‘ 

Were it reafon that we fhould fufi’er the fame to oafs u i r L 

4^ 

Here have wc war for war. and bloori'fd'blrtj"' ^ 7 ' 

Controversial, adj. [iron cc-tr-, h j a { e J ! ' e ™ t s . k,n S J^hn. 
putes; difputatious, controatrjy.] Relating to dif- 
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It happens in conlrovcrftal difeourfes as it does in the aflault- 
ing of towns, where, if the ground be but firm whereon the 
batteries arc erected, there is r.o farther enquiry of whom it 
is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, fo it affords but a fit 
rife for the prelent purpofe. Locke , 

Controversy. n.f. [ controverjia , Latin.] 

1. Difputc; debate; agitation of contraiy opinions : a difputc 
is commonly oral, and a controverfy in writing. 

How comcth it to pafs that we arc fo rent with mutual con- 
tentions, and that the church is fo much troubled ? If men had 
been willing to learn, all thefe cOntroverftes might have 
died the very day they were firft brought forth. Hooker , b. i. 

Without controverfy great is the myfiery of gpdlinefs. j Tun. 

Wild controverfy then, which long had flept. 

Into the prefs from ruin’d eloifters leapt. Denham. 

This left no room for controverfy about the title, nor for en- 
croachment on the right of others. , Locke. 

2. A fuit in law. 

If there be a controverfy between men, and they come unto 
judgment, that the judges may judge them, then they (hall 
juftify the righteous and condemn the wicked. Dcutr.xw. i. 

3. A quarrel. 

The Lord hath a controverfy with the nations, for. xxv. 31. 

4. Oppofition ; enmity : this is an unufuai fenfe. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did bullet it 
With lufty finews ; throwing it afiJe, 

And Hemming it with hearts of controverfy. Shak. Jul. Caf 
To CONTROVERT, v. a. [ controverto , Lat.] To debate ; to 
ventilate in oppofite books ; to difputc any thing in writing. 

If any perfon fhall think fit to controvert them, he may do 
it very fafely for me. Chcyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Controvertible, adj. [from controvert ] Ddputable; that 
may be the caufe of controverfy. 

Difcourftng of matters dubious, and many controvertible 
truths, we cannot without arrog.mcy intreat a credulity, or 
implore any farther affent than the probability of our reafons 
and verity of our experiments. Brown's Vulgar Lrrours , b. 1. 
Controve'r 1 ist. n f [from controvert.] Difputant; a man 
verfed or engaged in literary wars or deputations. 

Who can think himfejf fo confiderable as not to dread this 
m ‘ighty man of demonfi ration, this prince of centrovcrtijts , 
this great lord and poflcilorof firft principles. Ti llot Jon, Prefine. 
Contumacious, adj. [ contumax , Latin.] Obftinate; per- 
verfe; ftubborn ; inflexible. . ,. 

He is in law (aid to be a contumacious perfon, who, on his 
appearance afterwards, departs the court without leave. Ayliffe. 

There is another very efficacious method for fubdumg ot 
the moft obftinate contumacious finner, and bringing him into 
the obedience of the faith of Chrift. Hammond's Fundamental'. 
Contumaciously, aclv. [from contumacious .] Obftinately; 

ftubbornly ; inflexibly ; perverfely. _ 

Contuma'cio sness. n. f [IroiH contumacious. \ UL'ltinacy , 
pel verCencls ; inflexibility ; llubbornncfs. 

From the defeription I have given of it, a judgment may be 
given of the difficulty and eontumacioufnefs of eure. IP ijcman. 
CONTUMACY, n.f [front contumacia , Latiu ] 

1. Obftinacy ; perverfenefs ; flubbornncfs ; inflexibility. 

Such afts 

Of contumacy will provoke the Ilighcft 

To make death in us live. Milton s Paradfe Loft, b. x. 

1 rin law.] A wilful contempt and dilobedicnce to aiw law! ui 

fummons or judicial order. Aybfds Parc) ^ 

Thefe certificates do only, in the generality, mention the 
party’s contumacies and difobtdicnce. Ayhffc s 1 artrg n. 

Contumelious, adj. [cmiumeiojitsy^ha tin.] 
j . Reproachful ; rude ; farcaftick ; contemptuous. 

With feoffs and fcorns, and contumelious taunts, 

In open market-place produc’d they me . . 

To he a publick fpcdtaclc. Sbukejpcarc s henry • • 

In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though the pcop! 
frequently proceeded to rude contumelious language, yet no 
blood was ever drawn in any popular commotions, till 
time of the Gracchi. Swift on the Diffcnt. in Athens and Rome. 

1 Inclined to utter reproach ; brutal; rude. 

There is yet another fort of contumelious perfons, who, in- 

Jl Zc nol ctapa* with that circle. * **£%■ 

ing their wit ; for they life none in it. Cover am. of the Tosguc. 

midbrain’d war. Slalcff. Tmm- 
, ProdufUve of reproach i flumefii! i ignominious. 

* As h is in .ho highelt Jogroc injunous ,o them, fo . 

Co^.Wly. u*. [from ***** I Roproachfolly 1 

IiotlL. .0 take fo groat offline,, » hou .hoy 
are excluded from honours and offices, as when thc.r grfons 

are contumilieujly trodden upon. . ***&££* * 

rie, lords; thatyqu, being lupreme nugii.rate.. 

Thus contumelioujlylhou Id break the peace. ^W V . 
iNTUMEYiov/SNESs. n.f. [from contumelious^ RudcnUs, 


coii- 
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CONTUMELY. n.f [ecntnmelia, Latin.] Rudencfs; 
temptuoufnefs ; bitternels of language ; reproach. 

If the helm of chief government be in the hands of a few 
of the wealthieft, then laws, providing for continuance there- 
of, muff make the punifhment of contumely and wrong, offered 
unto any of the common fort, (harp and grievous, that fo the 
evil may be prevented. Hooker, b. i. febt. io. 

Th’ opprefibr’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely. 

The pang of defpis’d love, the law’s delay. ShakeJ. Hamlet. 

It was undervalued and deprelled with fome bitternefs and 
contumely. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Why (hould any man be troubled at the contumelies of tliofe 
whofe judgment deferves not to be valued ? THlotfon. 

Eternal contumely attend that guilty title which claims 
exemption from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the pre- 
rogative of brutes. Addifon s Guardian, N-. 1 23. 

To CONTU'SE. v.a. [contufus, Latin.] 

1. To beat together; to bruife. 

Of their roots, barks, and feeds, contufed together, and min- 
gled with other earth, and well watered with warm w^ter, 
there came forth herbs much like the other. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

2. To bruife the flefti without a breach of the continuity. 

The ligature contufcs the lips in cutting them, fo that they 
require to "be digefted before they can unite. Wifemans Surgery. 
Contu'sion. n.f [from contifto .] 

1. The aft of beating or bruifing. 

2. The date of being beaten or bruifed. 

Take a piece of glafs, and reduce it to powder, it acquiring 
by contufion a multitude of minute furfaces, from a diaphanous, 
degenerates into a white body. _ Boyle on Colours. 

3. A bruife; a compreflion of the fibres, diftinguifhed irom a 
wound. 

That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Acted contufms , and all bruife of time. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
The bones, in (harp colds, wax brittle ; and all contufms, in 
hard weather, are more difficult to cure. Bacon s A at. Hjlory. 
Conval Lily. See Lily of the Valley. 
Convale'scence. J n.f [from convalefco, Latin.] Renewal 
Convalesce NCY. J of health; recovery from a difeafe. 

Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, (he reco- 
vered her fpirits to a rcafonable convulc fence . Clarendon , A. viii. 
CONVALESCENT, adj. [eonvalefcens, Latin.] Recovering; 

returning to a (late of health. 

Conve'nable. adj. [convenable, French.] 

1. Confident with; agreeable to; accordant to. Not now 

in ufc. . 

He is fo meek, wife, and merciable, 

'And with his word his work is convenable. Spenjer s rajt. 

2. That may be convened. 

To CONVENE. v. n. [cottvmio, Latin.] To come together; 

to affemble ; to affociate ; to unite. 

'Che fire feparates the aqueous parts from the others where- 
with they were blended in the concrete, and brings them into 
the receiver, where they convene into a liquor. 

There arc fettled periods of their convening, or a liberty 
left to the prince for convoking the lcgiflaturc. 6 ‘ ‘‘‘ 

In fhort-fighted men, whofe eyes are too plump, the rc- 
fraftion being too great, the rays converge and convene 1 n the 
eyes, before they come at the bottom. Newton s U t i- 

To Conve'ne. v. a. 

1 To call together ; to affemble ; to convoke. 

No man was better pleafed with the convening of tins par- 
liament than myfelf. 

All the factious and fchifmatical people would frequent , 

as well in the night as the day, convene themfelves 

of a bell. • , 

And now th’ almighty father of the gods > 
Convenes a council in the bled abodes. Pope s Statu s. 

2. To fummon judicially. ... , • -i 

By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and civil cade, 

cannot be convened before any but ajiecclefiaftica ju ge. J JI 

Convenience. 7 w r [ctnvenientia, Latin.] 

CoNVE NIENCY. J J 

1 


Co : 


proach. 




^ iTtYm^not’commanded of God, yet lawful, hecaufe per- 
mitted, the queftion is, what light (ball (hew us 4 - 
nien.y which one hath above another. y '‘ T 

Commodioufficfs ; eafe; freedom from difficultio. 

A man putting all his pleafures into one, is 'ke uU 
puuing all hi. good. Into ooo jewel : Che 

al Em"™rr u Tw»TVoii.eching for cbe ame »™'7 «j 
life, fo? which he moll he obliged to o, hen,. 

There is another convenience in this method, cur.n 
waking. Sm/CDM/msud*™™’- 

, Caufe of eafe ; accommodation. very 

If it have not fuch a convenience, ^ 

uncomfortable. , -n j, a ve 

A man alters his mind as the workproceeds, , ^^ought 
this or that convenience more, of which he 3 p r ,F u <j. 

When be began. s m 

t 
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There war a pair of fpeteles. a 
fcveral Other We .werwravirr, 1 did th " 
in honour todifeover. 
o Fitncfs of time or place. 

Ufe no farther means ; 

r*... nil brief and plain convenieney, . 

i’e WeHgmen. P ***** 

CONVENIENT, adj. [conveniens, Latin.j 
, j. it . fuitable ; proper ; well adapted ; commod.ous 

TTte leaft and mod trivial epifodes, or under aft: ons, arc 
either nccellary or convenient ; either fo neceflary that w .thou 
them the poem mud be imperfeft, or to convenient 
f-ei.,, be imagined more ^ 

1 ’Health itfelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and preserved 
bv a convenient mixture of contrarieties. _ Arbuth. on Aamevts. 

2 ft h is either to or for before the following noun : perhaps it 
2 * ot^hC generally to 'have for before perfons, and /s before 

^Gwe me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food««- 

y. t ldTUf). XXX. 

^ ar’e 'fome arts that arc peculiarly convenient Jo je 

particular nations. . ‘ oj . 

Conveniently, adv. [from convenient.] 

1. Commodioufly ; without difficulty. 

1 this morning know rut 

Where we (hall find him moft conveniently. Shakefp Hamlet. 

2. Fitly ; with proper adaptation ot part to part, or of the 

* whole to the ctfeft propofed. ... . 

It would be worth the experiment to inquire, whether or 
no a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed with 
moveable fails, whofe force may be imprdTed Trum their mo- 
tion, equivalent to thofc in a wind-mill. Wilkins s Mat. Mag. 

CONVENT, n.f [eonvaitus, Latin.] 

1. Ail afl’enibly of religious perfons; a body of monks or nuns. 

He came to Lcicefter ; 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot. 

With all his convent , honourably receiv’d him. Sh. H. \ ill. 

2. A religious houfe ; an abbey ; a monaftery ; a nunnery. 

Onc^fcldom finds in Italy a fpot of ground more agreeable 
than ordinary, that is not covered with a convent. Addifon. 
To Conve'nt. v. a. [convcnio, Latin.] I o call before a judge 
or judicature. 

He with his oath 

By all probation will make up full clear. 

Whenever he’s convented. Shakefp. Mcafure for Meafure. 
They fent forth their precepts to attach men, and convent 
them before themfelves at private houfes. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
Co'nventicle. n.f. [ conventiculum , Latin.] 

1 . An affembly ; a meeting. 

They are commanded to abftain from all convoiticlcs of men 
what foe ver ; even out of the church, to have nothing to do 
with publick bufinefs. Ayliffe s Paragon. 

2. An affembly for worfhip. Generally ufed in an ill fenfe, 
including hercfy or fchifin. 

It behoveth, that the place where God (hall be ferved by rhe 
whole church be a publick place, for the avoiding of privy 
conventicles, which, covered with pretence of religion, may 
ferve unto dangerous praftices. Hooker, b. v. fei 1 . 12. 

A fort of men, who are content to be tided of the church 
of England, who perhaps attend its fervice in the morning, 
and go with their wives to a. conventicle in the afternoon. Suift. 

3. A fecrct affembly ; an affembly where confpiracies are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 

(Myfelf had notice of your conventicles ) 

And all to make away my guiltlefs life. Shakefp. Ilcnry VI. 
Conve'nticler. n.f [from conventicle . ] One that fupports 
or frequents private and unlawful affemblies. 

Another crop is too like to follow ; nay, I fear, it is un- 
avoidable, if the ccnventielers be permitted ftill to fcatter. Dryd. 
Convention, n.f. [convent io, Latin.] 

1. The aft of coming together ; union; coalition; junftion. 

They are to be reckoned amongft the moft general affec- 
tions of the conventions, or aflociations of fevcral particles of 
matter into bodies of any certain denomination. Boyle. 

2. An affembly. 

Publick conventions are liable to all the infirmities, follies, 
and vices of private men. Swift. 

3. A contraft ; an agreement for a time, previous to a definitive 
treaty. 

Conventional, adj. [from convention.'] Stipulated; agreed 
on by compact. 

Conventional fervices referved by tenures upon grants, made 
out of the crown or knights fcrvice. Hates Com. Lena f Engl. 
Conve'ntionar y. adj. [from convention.] Afting upon con- 
traft ; fettled by ftipulations. 

I he ordinary covenants of moft conventionary tenants are, 
to pay due capon and due harvell journeys. Carev/s Survey. 
Conve ntual, adj. [cntventuel, French.] Belonging to a con- 
vent: monaftick. 

1 hole are called conventual priors that have the chief ruling 
power over a monaftery. J.. iters, n 


Vol. I. 


Ayliffe' s Parerg on . 


CokvAtua,.. »./ ffrom <«--«<•] a * °“ 

E” “ j “K on of a who laid it down, that 

Adircoui^o.' laugh hefolu he fa,,. 

To CONVERGE, v. n. [converge, Latin.] I o tend 

■*. r-- ‘sasrs 

„r.„ r , K .„ have been made to converge by renexion 

reftaftion,’ there they will make a picture of 

a white body. . . 

Enfweepmg firlt 

The lower (kies, they all at once converge 
Hieh to the crown of heaven. Thonfon At.. • • 

Convergent. ? adj. [from converge ] 1 ending to one p 

Converging, j Irom different places. 

Conve'rging Series. See Series. . ™ r ;rten 

ConveRsable. adj. [from convene. It is fometim 

coirvcrfiblc, but improperly ; converfant , convention, ‘ mJe J _ J 
Qiialified for conversion ; fit for company ; well adapted to 
the reciprocal communication of thoughts; commumca ive. 

That fire and levity which makes the young ones icarqe 

converfible, when tempered by years, makes a gay old , age. 

Guardian, IN®. 101. 

ConveRsABLENESS. n.f [from convcrfablc ] The quality of 
be in <: a pleafing companion ; fluency of talk. 

ConveRsably. w aelv. [from conver fable.] In a converfabl® 
manner; with the qualities of a pleafing conimunicauvc com- 
panion. 

Conve'rsant. adj. [converfant, French.] 

1 . Acquainted with ; having a knowledge ot any thing acquired 
by familiarity and hahitude ; familiar : with in. 

The learning and (kill which he had by being converfant tn 
their books. Hooker, b. lii. 

Let them make fome towns near to the mountain s iide, 
where they may dwell together with neighbours, and be con- 
verfant in the view of the world. Spenfer's State of Ire. ana. 

Thofe who arc converfant in both the tongues, I leave to 
make their own judgment of it. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

He ufes the different dialcfts as one who had been conver- 
fant with them all. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

2. Having intercourfe with any ; acquainted ; familiar bv coha- 
bitation or fellowlhip ; cohabiting: with among or with. 

All that Mofes commanded, Jofnua read before all the con- 
gregation ot Ifrael, With the women, and the little ones, and 
the ftrangers that wen converfant among them. Jof viii. 35. 
Never to be infefted with dftight, ^ 

Nor converfant with eafe and idlencfs. Shakefp. King John. 
Old men who have loved young company, and been con- 
verfant continually with them, have been of long life. Bacon. 
Gabriel, this day by proof thou (halt behold. 

Thou, and all angels converfant on earth 
With man, or men’s affairs, how I begin 
To verify that folemn meffage. Milton's Parad. Regained. 
To fucb a one, an ordinary coffcehoufe-gleancr of the city 
is an arrant flatefman, and as much fuperiour too, as a man 
converfant about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary 
(hopkeeper. Lecke. 

3. Relating to; having for its objeft; concerning: with about, 
formerly in. 

The matters wherein church polity is converfant, are the 
publick religious duties of the church. Hooker , b. iii. 

If any think education, bccaufe it is converfant about chil- 
dren, to be but a private and domeftick duty, he has been 
ignorantly bred himi'elf. IVotton on Education. 

Difcrction, confidcrcd both as an accomplifliment and as a 
virtue, not only as is converfant about worldly affairs, but as 
regarding our whole cxiftence. Addifn, Spectator , N°. 2:6. 

indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converfant 
about objefts which are fo far from being of an indifferent na- 
ture, that they are of the liigheft impoitance to ourfeives and 
our country. Addifon' s Freeholder, N°. 1 3. 

Conversation, n. f. [co/rjerfatio, Latin ] 

1. Familiar difeourfe; chat; cafy talk: oppofed to a formal 
conference. 

She went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy her thoughts 
with the fweet conversation of her After. • Sidney , b. ii. 

What I mentioned fome time ago in convcrfati ,n, was not 
a new thought, juft then flatted by accident or occafion. Swift. 

2. A particular aft of difcourftng upon any fubjeft; as, we had 
a long converfation on that quejlion. 

3. Commerce; intercourfe; familiarity. 

The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habi- 
tudes, and converfation with the beft company of both fexes. 

Dryden. 

His apparent, open guilt ; 

I mean his converfation with Shore’s wife. Sh .kef Ri.h. III. 

4. Behaviour ; manner of afting in common life. 

Having your converfation honeft among the Gentiles. 1 Pet. 

ConveRsative. adj. [from converfe .] Relating to publick 
life, and commerce with men ; not contemplative.. 

Finding him little ftudious and contemplative, Ihe chofe to 
endue him with coriverjatiyc qualities of youth. IVotton. 
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1 " CONVE RSE, v. n. [ converfer , Fr. eonverfor, Latin.] 

*• I o cohabit with; to hold intercourfc with; to be a com- 
panion to : followed by with. 

Men then come to be furnifhed with fewer or more limple 
ideas from without, according as the objects they converfe 
zvith afford greater or lei's variety. ' Lode. 

By approving the fentiments of a perfon with whom he 
cornier Jed , in fuch particulars as were juft, he won him over 
from thofe points in which he was miftaken. /. Iddif Freeholder. 

For him who lonely loves 
1 o feck the diftant hills, and there einverfe 
H ith nature. Tkomfon's Sumner , /. 1 30. 

i. 1 o be acquainted with ; to be familiar to. 

I will converje uitti iron-witted fools. 

And unrelpective beys : none are for me. 

That look into me with confiderate eyes Shake/. Rich. III. 

3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk. 

Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 
Converje with Adam. Milton 1 Paradife Lojl, h. v. /. 230. 

Much lefs can bird with beaft, or fifti with fowl. 

So well converje Mi tons Paradife Lojl , b. viii. 1 . 396. 

■1 . To difeourfe familiarly upon any fubject : with on before the thing. 
Vi e had converje* fo often on that fubject, and he had com- 
municated his thoughts of it fo fully to me, that I had not 
the leaft remaining difficulty. Dry den’s Duftefnoy. 

5. To have commerce with a different fex. 

Being afked by fame of her fex, in how long a time a wo- 
man might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- 
vened with a man ? If it were a hufband, fays file, the next 
day; if a ftranger, never. Guardian , N°. 165. 

Co’n verse. n.J. [from the verb. It is fometimes accented on 
the firft fyllablc, fometimes on the laft. Pope has ufed both : 
the firft is more analogical ] 

1. Convcrfation ; manner of difeourfing in familiar life. 

His convetfe is a fyftem fit, 

Alone to fill up all her wit. Sivift. 

Gen’rous convetfe ; a foul exempt from pride. 

And love to praife with reafon on his fide. Pope’s E]f. on Crit. 

Form’d by thy convcrfc , happily to fleer 
From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pope's Eft. on Man. 

2. Acquaintance; cohabitation; familiarity. 

Though it be neceflitated, by its relation to flcfh, to a ter- 
reftrial convetfe ; yet it is like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glanville s Apol. 

By fuch a free converfe with perfons of different fedts, we 
{hall find that there arc perfons of good fenfe and virtue, per- 
fons of piety and worth. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. [In geometry.] A propofition is faid to be the converfe of 

another, when, after drawing a condufion from fomething 
firft propofed, we proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been fuppofed. 
'T hus, if two fidcs of a triangle be equal, the angles oppofitc 
to thofe fides are alfo equal : the convetfe of the propofition is, 
that if two angles of a triangle be equal, the itdes oppoiite to 
thofe angles are alfo equal. Chambers. 

Conve'rsely. adv. [front converfe.'] With change of order; 
in a contrary order; reciprocally. 

Cokve'rsion. n.f [converfe, Latin.] 

1. Change from one ftate into another ; tr.mfinutation. 

Artificial eonverfion of water into ice, is the work of a few 
hours ; and this of air may be tried by a month’s fpace. Bacon. 

There arc no fuch natural gradations, and converfons of one 
metal and mineral into another, in the earth, as many have 
fancied. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 

The eonverfion of the aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
trition Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . Chancre front rebrobation to grace, from a bad to a holy life. 

3. Change from one religion to another. 

They palled through Phenicc and Samaria, declaring the 
eonverfion of the Gentiles. Ads xv. 4. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argument ; as, no virtue is 

• Chambers. 


vice ; no vice is virtue. 


5. Conversion of Equations, in algebra, is the reducing ot a 
fractional equation into an integral one. 

(JoN v e^rsi v e. adj. [Trow conv.rje*] C oiiverfublc ; fociablc* 

To CONVE'RT. v. a. {converto , Latin.] 

1.. To change into another fubftance ; to tranfmute. 

If the whole atinolphere was converted into water, it would 
make no more than eleven yards water about the earth. But tut. 

2. To change from one religion to another. 

3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which converted ) the finncr from the errour of his way, 
Jhallfave a foul from death, and {hall hide a multitude ot tins. 

"fa. v. 20. 

Then will I teach trail fgrcflbrs thy ways, and fin^s {lull 
be ccnverted unto thee. FJ.h. 1 3 - 

4. To turn towards any point. 

Cryftal will cality into ekaricity, and convert the needle 
freely placed. Brown’s Vi Agar Errours , b. u. c. t . 

«. To 'apply to any ufe; to appropriate. 

The abundance of the lea {hall be converted unto thee, the 
forces of the Gentiles {hall cemc unto thee. if lx. 5. 
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He acquitted himfelf not like an honefl man; f or !, c tm 
verted the prizes to his own ufe. Arbuthnot on Coin 

6. To change one propofition into another, fo that what was 
the fiibject of the firft becomes the predicate of the fccond. 

The papifts cannot abide this propofition converted • all fin 
is a tranfgreffion of the law ; but every tranfgreffion of the 
law is fin. The apoftle theiefore turns it for us: all un- 
righteoufnefs, fays he, is fin ; but every tranfgreffion of the 
law is unrighteoufnefs, fays Auftin, upon the place. Dale 

Io Conve'rt. v. n. To undergo a change; to be tranf- 
muted. 

The love of wdeked friends converts to fear ; 
f Th « fcar, to hate. Shakefpeare' s Richard II. 

Co'nvert. n.f. [from the verb.] A perfon converted from 
one opinion or one practice to another. 

The Jefuits did not perfuadc the converts to lay afidc the ufe 
of images. Stillingfect's Defence of DiJ'courfc on Rom. Idol. 

When Platonifm prevailed, the converts to Chriiiianity of 
that fchool, interpreted Holy Writ according to that philo- 

r °P h . v - Locke. 

Let us not imagine that the firft converts only of Chriftianity 
were concerned to defend their religion. Rogers, Sermon ix. 

Conve'rter. n.f [from convert.] One that makes converts. 

Convertibility, n.f [from convertible.] The quality of 
being poifihje to be converted. 

Convertible, adj. [from convert.] 

1. Sufceptible of change; tranfmutable ; capable of tranfmu- 
tation. 

Minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though of 
the fame genus ; nor are they reducible into another genus. 

Harvey on Corfumptions. 

The gall is not an alcali ; but it is alealefeent, conceptible 
and convertible into a corrofive alcali. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2 . So much alike as that one may be ufed for the other. 

'I hough it be not the real cflence of any fubftance, it is 
the fpecifick effence, to which our name belongs, and is con- 
vertible with it. Locke. 

Many, that call themfclves Proteftants, look upon our wor- 
fliip to be idolatrous as well as that of the Papifts, and put 
prelacy and popery together, as terms convertible. Swift. 

Conve'rtibl Y. adv. [from convertible.] Reciprocally; with 
interchange of terms. 

There never was any perfon ungrateful, who was not alfo 
proud ; nor, convertibly , any one proud, who was not equally 
ungrateful. South’s Sermons. 

Co'n vertite. n.f. [convert i, French.] A convert; one con- 
verted from another opinion. 

Since you are a gentle convertite , 

My tongue {hall hufli again this ftorm of war. Sh. K. John. 

Nor would I be a convertite fo cold. 

As not to tell it. Donne. 

CO'N VEX. adj. [convexus, Latin.] Rifing in a circular form; 
oppofite to concave. 

it is the duty of a painter, even in this alfo, to imitate the 
cotvex mirrour, and to place nothing which glares at the bor- 
der of his picture. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl ; 

Will not the motion to a diftance hurl 

Whatever duft or land you on it place. 

And drops of water from its cotvex face ? Blackm. Creation. 

Co'n vex. n.f. A convex body; a body fwclling externally into 
a circular form. 

A comet draws a long extended blaze ; 

From Eaft to Weft burns through th’ ethereal frame, 

And half heav’n’s/rwtv* glitters with the flame. Ticket. 

Conve'xed. particip. adj. [from convex. ] Formed convex; 
protuberant in a circular form. 

In their natural figure they arc ftraight ; nor have they 
their fpinc convcxed, or more confiderably embowed than 
cither {harks, porpofes, whales, and other cetaceous animals. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 2 . 

Conve'xedly. adv. [from convex ed ] I11 a convex form. 

They be drawn convtxedly crooked in one piece ; yet the 
dolphin, that carricth Arion, is concavoufly inverted, and 
hath its fpinc deprefled. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 2. 

Conve'xity. n.f. [from convex.] Protuberance in a circular 
form. 

Convex glallcs fupply the defeat of plumpntfs in the eye, 
and, by increafing the refradtion, make the rays converge 
fooncr, fo as to convene diftinfUy at the bottom of the eye, 
if the glafs have a due degree of convexity. Newton's Oft. 

If the eye were fo piercing as to delay even opake and 
little objedls a hundred leagues oft, it would do us little fer- 
vice; it would be terminated by neighbouring hills and woods, 
or in the larged and evened plain, by the very convexity ol die 
earth. . 

Conve'xly. adv. [from convex. ] In a convex form. 

Almoft all, both blunt and fharp, are convexly conical, t.e. 
they’ arc all along convex, not only per ambitum, but between 
both ends. Gre.v's Mufaum. 

CoN VE*x NESS. n. f. [from convex . ] Spheroidical protuberance; 

convexity. „ 

Convexo- 
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CON r exci-CONCAve. adj. Having the hollow on the infide, 
corrcfponding to the external protuberance. 

Theft: are the phenomena of thick coimcxo-cncavc plates or 
glafs, which arc every where of the fame thicknefs. Newton. 
To CONVE'Y. v. a. [conveh:, Latin.] 

1. To carry ; ro trail I port from one place to another. 

Let letters be given me to the governours bey ond the river, 
that they may envoy me over ’till I conic into Judea. Neb. ii. 7 . 

I will convey them bv lea in floats, unto the place thou flialt 
appoint me. 1 Kttfys, V- 9 * 

2. To hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed down, without 
any plain, natural, or divine rule concerning it. Locke. 

3. 'I o remove fecretly 

There was one conveyed out of my houfc yefterday in tins 
bafket. Shakejpeares Merry Wives 0] H'huljor. 

4. To bring any thing, as an inllrumcnt ol tranfmiflion ; to 
rranfmit. 

Since there appears not to he any ideas in the mind, before 
the (cnfcs have convened any in, I conceive that ideas in the 
underilanding arc coeval with lenfation. Locke. 

5. To transfer ; to deliver to another. 

Adam s property' or private dominion could not convey any 
fovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to in- 
herit all his father’s pofieffions, could not thereby come to have 
any fovereignity over his brethren. Locke. 

6 . To impart, by means of fomething. 

What obfeured light the heav’r.s did grant. 

Did but convey unto cur fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. Shed:. Com. of Err. 
Men fill one another’s heads wiih noife and founds, but con- 
vey not thereby their thoughts. Locke. 

That which ufes to produce the idea, though conveyed in by 
the ufual organ, not being taken notice of, there follows no 

fenfation. L'.ck.e. 

Some fingle imperceptible bodies muft come from them to 
the eyes, ami thereby convey to the brain fome motion which 
produces thofe ideas. Locke. 

T.icy give energy to our expreffions, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and inteufe phrafes, than any in ur own 
tongue. Addifon's Spcilator , N u . 403. 

7. To impart ; to introduce. 

Olliers convey themfclves into the mind by more fenfes than 
one. Locke. 

8. To manage with privacy. 

I will convey the bufinefs as I {hall find means, and acquaint 
you withal. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Conveyance, n.f [from convey.] 

1. The act of removing any thing. 

Tell her, thou mad’ft away her uncle Clarence, 

Her uncle Rivers ; ay, and for her fake, 

Mad’ft quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. Sh. R. III. 

2. Way for carriage or tranfportation. 

Following the river downward, there is conveyance into the 
countries named in the text. Raleigh's Hifory of the World. 

Iron works ought to be confined to places, where there is 
no conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to quit the 
coft of the carriage. T • tuple. 

3. The method of removing fccretlv from one place to another. 

Your hufband’s here at hand ; bethink you of fome convey- 
ance: in the houfe you cannot hide him. Shakefpeare. 

4. The means or inftrument by which anything is conveyed. 

Wepowt upon the morning, arc unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve 
Stuff’d thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood. 

With wine and feeding, we have fupplcr fouls. Sh. Coriolan. 

5. I ranftniflion ; delivery from one to another. 

Our author has provided for the defending and conveyance 
down of Adam’s monarchical power, or paternal dominion, 
to pofterity. _ Locke. 

6. Act of transferring property ; grant. 

Doth not the adt of the parent, in any lawful grant or con- 
veyance > bind their heirs for ever thereunto ? Spenf on Ireland. 

7. Writing by which property is transferred. 

1 he very conveyances of his lands will hardly lie in this box ; 
and mull the inheritor himfelf have no more ? Shake/ Hamlet. 

This begot a fuit in the Chancery before the lord Coventry^ 
who found the conveyances in law to be fo firm, that in jufticc 
i lie muft decree the land to the earl. Clarendon, b. viii. 

8. Secret management; juggling artifice; private removal; 
fecrct fubftitution of one tiling for another. 

It cometh herein to pafs with men, unadvifedly fallen into 
error, as with them whofc ftate hath no ground to uphold it, 
but only die help which, by fubtilc conveyance, they draw out 
ot cafual events, arifing from day to dav, ’till at length they 
be clean ipent. ' Hooker, i. iii. f ! 

dole conveyance , and each practice ill 
Of tonnage and knavery. Spcnfer's HubbcreTs Tale. 

i am this day come to furvey the Tower ; 

*" mc , c H< --nry’s death, I fear, there is conveyance. Sh. H. VI, 
Can they not juggle, and with flight 
Conveyance play with wrong and right. Hudtbrai, p. ii. f . 2 . 
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Conve'yancer. n.f. [from conveyance.] A lawyer who 
draws writings by which property is transferred. 

ConveYer. n.f [from convey. ] One who carries or trans- 
mits any thing from one place or perfon to anr ; ther ’ 

The conveyers of waters of tnefe times content tl.emk 
with one inch in fix hundred feet. b'reretvoodoi: Languages. 

Thofe who Hand before earthly princes, in the neareit de- 
gree of approach, who are the dilpenfcrs of their favours, 
and conveyers of their will to others, do, on that very account, 
challenge high honours to thcmlelves. Atterhuty s Sermons. 

To CONVICT, v. a. [convimo, Latin.] 

t. To prove guilty ; to dctcfl in guilt. 

And they which heard it, being convicted by their own con- 
fidence, went out one by one. J°. v)H\ 9 - 

Things, that at the firft fliew feemed poffible, by upping 
up the 'performance of them, have been convicted ot im- 
poflibility. . Eu.on’s Holy H *r. 

2. To confute ; to difeover to be falfe. 

Although not only the reafon ot any' head, but experience 
of every hand, may well convitl it, }ct will it not by divers 
be rejected. Lrov.n’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 6. 

Convi'ct. adj. [rather the participle of the verb.] Convicted; 
detected in guilt. 

Before I be convict by courfe of law, 

To threaten me with death is moft unlawful. Shak. R. IIL 
By the civil law a perfon conviSl, or confefling his own 
crime, cannot appeal. 1 dylifft s Parcrgoti. 

ConviSl a papift he, and I a poet. Pope's L ijl. of Dor. 

Co'n vie r. n.J. [from the verb.] A perfon call at die bar ; one 
found guilty of tile crime charged againft him ; a criminal de- 
tected at his trial. , 

On the lcore of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
fpace of time both to the convict and to peifons confefling, in 
order to fatisfy the judgment. Ayiifc's i’artrgcn. 

Conv i'ction. n.f [from conviSl ] 

1. Detection of guilt, which is, in law, either when a man is 

outlawed, or appears and confcffcs, or elfe is found guilty by 
the inqueft. Coiotl. 

The third belt abfent is condemn’d, 

ConviCt by flight, and rebel to all law ; 

Conviction to the lerpent none belongs. Milter? s Par. I.oft. 

2. The aCt of convincing; confutation; the aCt of forcing 
others, by argument, to allow a pofitiun. 

When therefore the apoftle requireth hability to conviCt 
hcreticks, can we think liejudgeth it a thing unlawful, and 
not rather needful, to life the principal inftrument of their 
conviSl ion, the light of reafon. Hooker , b. iii. f 8. 

The manner of his conviSiion was defigned, not as a pecu- 
liar privilege to him ; but as a {landing miracle, a lafting ar- 
gument, for the conviSiion of others, to the very end of the 
world. A tier bury’ s Sermons. 

Their wifilom is only of this world, to put falfe colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, againft therwr- 
viStion of their own confidences. Swift. 

Convi'ctive. adj. [from convict.] Having the power of con- 
vincing. 

To CONVFNCE. v. a. [ccnvinco, Latin.] 

1. To force another to acknowledge a conteftcd pofition. 

That which 1 have all this while been endeavouring to con- 
vince men of, and to pcrluade them to, is no ocher but what 
God himfelf doth particularly recommend to us, as proper for 
human confideration. Tillotjon. 

But having fhiltcd cv’ry form to ’fcape. 

Convinc'd of conqucft, he refum’d his {hape. Dryd. Virg. 
Hiftory is all the light we have in many cafes, and we re- 
ceive from it a great part of the ufeful truths wc have, with a 
convincing evidence Locke. 

2. To convict ; to prove guilty of. 

To convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their 
ungodly deeds. “ ' J u Je 15. 

The difeovery of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rather 
convince man of ignorance, than nature of errour. Raleigh, 

O feek not to convince me of a crime, 

Which I can ne’er repent, nor can you pardon. Dtyden. 

3. To evince; to prove; tomanifeft; to vindicate 

Your Italy contains none fo accomplifhed a courtier, to 
convince the honour of my miftrefs. Shakefpeare' s Cytnbclint. 

4. To overpower ; to furmount. This fenfe is" now ob'folete. 

There arc a crew of wretched fouls 
That ftay his cure ; their malady convinces 
The great c% of art Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Knaves be fuch abroad, 

Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 

Or voluntary dotage of fome miftrefs. 

Convinc’d or fuppled them, they cannot chufe 

blab - „ Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will 1 , with wine and wait'd, fo convince , 

That memory, the warder of the brain. 

Shall be a fume. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Lonvi ncement. n.f. [from convince.’] konvict'on. 

If 


CON 


If that be not convincerent enough, let him weigh the other 

^ <^f°- Decay of Piety. 

Convi'ncible. adj. [from convince.] 

1. Capable of conviction. 

2. Capable of being evidently difproved, or detected. 

Upon what uncertainties, and alfo convincible falfities, they 
often ercCted luch emblems, we have elfewhere delivered. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errostrs, b. iii. c. 9. 

Convincingly. adv. [front convince.] In fuch a manner as 
to leave no room for doubt or difpute; fo as to produce con- 
viction. 

This he did fo particularly and convincingly , that thofe of 
the parliament were in great confufion. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The refurreCtion is fo convincingly attefted by fuch perfons, 
with fuch circumltances, that they who confider and weigh 
the teftimony, at what diltance foever they are placed, can- 
not entertain any more doubt of tire refurrection than the 
crucifixion of Jefus. Atterburys Sermons. 

Convincingness, n.f [from convincing.] The power of 
convincing. 

To CONVL'VF. v. a. [eotivivo, Latin.] To entertain ; to 
leaft. A word, I believe, not elfewhere ufed. 

Firfl:, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent. 

There in the full convive you. Shakefp Tr. Hus and Crcjfda. 

Con vi va L. J adj. [ccnvivalis, Latin.] Relating to an enter- 

Convi'vial. ) tainment; fcftal; focial. 

I was the firfl who fet up feftivals ; 

Not with high taftesour appetites did force. 

But fill’d with converfation and difeourfe ; 

Which fcafts, convivial meetings we did name. Denham. 

Conu'njirum. n.f. A low jeft; a quibble; a mean conceit: 
a cant word. 

Mean time he fmoaks, and laughs at merry tale. 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. Philips. 

To CO'NVOCATE. v. a. [convoc-, Lat ] To call together ; 
to fummon to an affembly. 

Convocation, n.f. [ convocatio , Latin.] 


fpake to them in 
Sidne . 


20. 


The act of calling to an ailembly. 

Diaphantus making a general convocation 
this manner. 

2. An ailembly. 

On the eighth day fit all be an holy convocation unto you 

Lev. xxiii. 

3. An ailembly of the clergy for confutation upon matters ec- 

clcfiaftical, in time of parliament; and as the parliament con- 
lifts of two dillindl houfes, fo docs this ; the one called the 
upper houfe, where the archbifhops and bilhops fit feverally 
by themfelves ; the other die lower houfe, where all the relt 
of the clergy are reprefented by their deputies. C. 

1 have made an offer to his majefly. 

Upon our fpiritual convocation, 

As touching France, to give a greater fum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 

Did to his prcdeccfibrs part withal. Sbakefptart's Henry IV . 
This is the declaration of our church about it, made by 
thofe who met in convocali n Still ngfl. Def. of Difc.on Ro. Ido.. 

To CONVO'KE. v.a. [ convoco , Latin.] To call together; 
to fummon to an affembly. . 

Affemblies exercife their legifiature at the times that their 
ccnftitution, or their own adjournment appoints, if there be 
no other way preferibed to convoke diem. Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purple Faff, 

Convoke the peerage. Pope’s (Jdyffcy, b. i. 1 . 35 f 

The fenate originally confided all of nobles, the people 
being only convoked upon luch occafions as fell into theii cog- 
nizance. 

ToCONVO'LVF. v.a. [convolve, Latin.] 
to roll one part upon another. 

He writh’d him to and fro convolv'd. 

Us’d to milder feents, the tender race 
By thou lands tumble from their honey’d domes. 

Convolv’d and agonizing in the dull. Thomfns Autumn. 

Convoluted, part, [of the verb I have found no example ] 
T willed ; rolled upon itfelf. 

This differs from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, that the plates 
of that arc flat and plain, whereas thefe are convoluted and 
inflefled. Woodward on FcJJils. 

Convolution, n.f [convolutio, Latin.] 

The aft of rolling any thing upon itfelf; the ftatc of being 

rolled upon itfelf. „ . . , 

Gbferve the convolution of the faid fibres m all other glands, 
in the fame or fume other manner. Crews Cofmol. b. 1. c. 5. 

A thousand feerct, fubtle pipes bellow, 

From which, by numVous convclidions woiuid, 

Wrap’d with th ’attending nerve, and twilled round. Blackm. 

2. The Rate of rolling together iii company. 

And tofs’d wide round. 

O’er the calm lea, in convolution fwift 

The feather’d eddy floats. Thomfons Autumn , /. 045 • 

To CONVOY, v.a. [conveyer, Fr. from conviare, low Latin.] 
To accompany by land or fea for the fake of defence ; as, he 
was convoyed by flips of war. 


COO 

Convoy, n.f. [from the verb. Anciently the accent was on 
the lad fyllablc ; it is now on the firfl.] 

1. Attendance on the road by way of defence. 

Siller, as the winds give benefit. 

And ccm oy is afliffr.nt, do not fleep, 

But let me hear from you. Shukfpeare’s Hamlet. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 
done ; at fuch a breach, at luch a convoy. Shakefp, Henry V. 

Had not God fet peculiar value upon his temple, he would 
not have made himfclf his people’s convoy to fecure them in 
their paflage to it. South’s Sermon s. 

My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure, 

Your convoy makes the dangerous way fecure. Dryd. Aureng. 
Convey ftiips accompany their merchants ’till they may pru- 
fecute the voyage without danger. Dryden’s Prcf. Dufrefnou 

2. T he adl of attending as a defence. 

Swift, as a fparkle of a glancing liar, 

I ihoot from heav’n to give liinr fafe convoy. Milt. Par. Reg. 

Co'nusance. n.f. [ccnoifni.c, French ] Cognilance ; notice; 
knowledge. A law term. 

To CONVU'LSE. v.a. [ccmufis, Latin.] To give an irre- 
gular and involuntary motion to die parts of any body. 

Follows the loofen’d, aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peal, 

C rulh’d horrible, convulfmg heaven andeauh. Thomf. Summ. 

Convulsion, n.f. [ convulfo , Latin.] 

1. A convulfion is an involuntary contraction of the fibres and 

mufcles, whereby the body and limbs are preternaturally 
diftorted. Quincy. 

If my hand be put into motion by a convulfion, the indifte- 
rency of that operative faculty is taken away. Locke. 

2. Any irregular and violent motion ; tumult ; commotion ; 
difturbance. 

All have been fubjeCl to fome concuflions, and fallen under 
the fame convulftons of Hate, by diffentions or invafions. Temple. 

Convu'lsive. adj. [coirvulff, French ] T hat which produces 
involuntary motion ; diat which gives twiches or fpafms. 

They are irregular and convulfve motions, or ftrugglings of 
the fpirits. Hate’s Origin of Mankind. 

Shew me the flying foul’s convulfve ftrife. 

And all the anguilh of departing life. D>)dcn’s Aurengzebe. 

Her colour chang’d, her face was not the fame. 

And hollow groans from her deep fpirit came : 

Her hair flood up ; convulfve rage poflefs’d 
Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breaft. Dryd. 
In filence weep. 

And thy convulfve forrows inward keep. 


Prior. 


CO'NY. n.f. [ kanin. Germ, connil or comm , Fr. cuniculus. 


Cov/el. Latin.] 


Swift. 
To roll together ; 

Milton. 


A rabit ; an animal that burroughs in the ground. 
With a fhort-legg’d hen. 

Lemons and wine for fauce ; to thefe a cony 
Is not to be dcfpair’d of, for our money. Ben. Johnf. Epig. 
The hufbandman fuffers by hares and conys, which eat the 
corn, trees. Mortimer s Hufiandry. 

Cony-borough. n f. A place where rabbits make their 
holes in the ground. 

To Co'nyc atch. v.n. To catch a cony, is, in the old cant 
of thieves, to cheat; to bite; to trick. 

I have matter in my head againft you, and againft your 
conycatching rafeals. Shakcjp. Merry U ives of IVmdfor. 

Co'nycatcher. n.f. A thief; a cheat; a {harper; a 
tricking fellow ; a rafeal. Now obfoletc. 

To Coo.~T. n. [from the found.] To cry as a dove or pigeon. 
The flock-dove only through the foreft cooes, 
Mournfully hoarfe. Thomjon s Summer, l. 61 3. 

COOK. n. f. [aquas, Latin.] One whofe profeflion is to 
drefs and prepare victuals for the table. 

One miftrefs Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurtc, 
or his dry nurfe, or his cook, or his laundry, his walker, and 
his wringer. Shakcfpcare s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The new born babe, by nurfes overlaid, 

And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. Dryden. 
Their cooks could make artificial birds and fifties, in default 
of the real ones, and which exceeded them in the cxquihte- 

nefs of the tafte. . * rl uth, f c ” Csins ‘ 

Cook-maid. n.f. [cook ami maid.] A maid that drclics pro- 

vifions. , , • 

A friend of mind was lately complaining to me, that ins 
wife had turned off one of the belt cook-maids in Eng — ■ t " 

/lddijotis Freeholder y N*. 3^* 
Cook-room. n.f. [cook and room.] A Room ;n which pro.i- 
fions arc prepared for the flap's crew. 

To Cook. v. a. [coquo, Latin.] 

1. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Who can but think, that had either of the crime 

been cooked to their palates, they might have changer! mem®- 

Decay of But}. 

2. To prepare for any purpofe. , .. 

Hanging is the word, Sir; if you be ready for diat, ° 
are well etokt. Shakef mare's Cymbehnu 

Co'okery. n.f. [from cook ] The art of drcflmg victuals. 

Some man’s wit Foun( J 
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Found th’ art of cook’ry to delight his fenfe : 

More bodies are confum’d and kill’d with it, . 

Than with the fword, famine, or pci. ilence . ’ 

Ev’ry one to cookery pretends. King s Art of Leo y. 
Tlicfc are tiie ingredients ot plants before they are pre- 
pared by cookery. Arbutbnot on /d.ments. 

COOL. adj. [koelen, Dutch.] 

1. Somewhat cold ; approaching to coin. „ . „ 

He fet his leg in a pale-full, as hot as lie could well endure 

it, renewing it as it grew cool. * 

2. Not zealous; not ardent; not angry; not fond; without 

eft Freedom from heat ; foft and rcfrefliing coldnefs. 
But fee, where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid’ the cod of yon high marble arch, ( 

Enjovs the noon-day breeze. AddijeA: s a o. 

Philander was enjoying thecw/ of the morning, among the 
dews that lay on every thing about him, and that g avet ] ieair 
a frefiinefs. Mdijon on Ancunt Medals. 

1 o Cool. v. a. [koelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make cool; to allay beat. 

Snow they ufe in Naples inftead of icc, becaufe, as they 
fav, it cools or congeals any liquor fooner. Adehjen on Italy. 

'Jelly of currants, or the jelly of an v ripe fubacid fruit, is 
coding, and very agreeable to the ftomach. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To quiet palfion ; to calm anger; to moderate zeal. 

it is but as a body flight diftemper’d, 

Which to its former ftrength may be reftor d. 

With good advice and little medicine; 

My lord Northumberland will foon be cold. Shak. H. Iv. 
lie will keep his jealoufy to himfelf, and repine in private, 
becaufe lie will be apt to fear fome ill cfteCt it may produce in 
coding your love to him. Addifon’s Spectator, N . 171. 

They tell us, that had they thought they had been fighting 
only other people’s quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled their 
zeal. Swift. 

To Cool. v. n. 
j. To grow lefs hot. 

2. To grow lefs warm with regard to palfion or inclination. 

My humour fliall not cool-, 1 will inccnfe Ford to deal with 
poifon ;*I will pofiefs him with ycilownels. So. M. W. of W. 
You never cool while you read Homer. Dryd. Fab. Preface. 
I’m impatient ’till it be done ; I will not give niyfelf liberty 
to think, left I Ihould cool. Congreve’ sOld Batchelor. 

Co'oler. n.f. [from aoh] 

j. That which has the power of cooling the body. 

Coolers are of two iorts; firfl, thofe which produce an im- 
mediate fenfe of cold, which are fuch as have their parts in 
lefs motion than thofe of the organs of feeling; and fecondiy, 
fuch as, by particular vifeidity, or grofiiiefs of parts, give a 
greater confiftence to the animal fluids than they had before, 
whereby they cannot move fo fall, and therefore will have 
lefs of that inteftine force on which their heat depends. The 
former are fruits, all acid liquors, and common water; and 
the latter are fuch as cucumbers, and all fubftanccs producing 
vifeidity. Quincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the fame nccelfity for a cooler 
as in man. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Acid things were ufed only as coders. Arbuthn. on Aliments. 
2 . A veffcl in which any thing is made cool. 

T our firfl wort being thus boiled, lade off into one or more 
coolers , or cool-backs, in which leave the fullage behind, and 
let it run off fine. Mortimer's Art of Elusbandry. 

Co'olly. adv. [from cod.] 

1. Without heat, or (harp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought. 

And frelh bedew’d with ever-fpouting ftreams. 

Sits coolly calm. Thomfon’s Summer, l. 455. 

2. Without palfion. 

Motives that addrefs themfelves coolly to our reafon, are 
_ fitteft to be employed upon reafonable creatures. Atterbury. 
Oc/oi. ness. n.f. [from cod.] 

1. Gentle cold ; a foft or mild degree of cold. 

This difference confifteth not in the heat or coolnefs of 
fpirits ; for cloves, and other fpiccs, naptha and petroleum, 
have exceeding hot fpirits, hotter a great deal tiian oil, wax, 
or tallow, but not inflamed. Bacon's Natural Hi /lory. 

I he toad loveth (hade and coolnefs. Bacon's Nat. Hifory. 

Yonder the iiarveft of cold months laid up. 

Gives a frefli codnef to the royal cup; 

I here ice, like cryftal, firm and never loft, 

Tempers hot July with December’s froft. Wader. 

The fliccp enjoy the coolnefs of the fliadc. Diyd Virr. 

2. ant of affection ; difinclmatjon. 

, 1 hey parted with fuch coolnefs towards each other, as if 
they fcarce hoped to meet again. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3- r reedom from palfion. 

Loom. n.f. 

1. Soot that gathers over an oven’s mouth. Philips. 

2. I hat matter that works out of the wheels of carriages. Bailed 

3- It is ufed in Scotland for the ufelefs duft whichTalls from 
large coals. „ 

VcL. I. 


c o o 


Coomb, or Comb. n.f. Ft; 

SkiJer.] A meafure of corn containing four buihcls. m y 

COOP. n.f. [kuype, Dutch.] . , 

1. A barrel ; a veil'd for the prefcrvation of liquids. 

2 A case ; a penn for animals y as poultry or ^ C P* . . , « 

When Gracchus was flam, the fame day the ch > c ^»srcfu 

to eat out of the coop-, and Claudius Fulcher underwent the 

like fuccefs, when he contemned the tripud, ary augurations. 

Brown's Vulgar Eirours , b. 1. c. is. 

There were a great many crammed capons 

To^Coop. V. a. [from the noun.] To fliut up in a narrow 
compafs; to confine; to cage; to imprifon. 

That pale, that white- fac’d lhorc, 

Whofe foot fpurns hack the ocean’s roaring tidcs. 

And coops from other lands her iflanders. Shakcjp. K. John. 
The Engliflimen did coop up the lord Ravenftein, that 
flirred not f and likewife held in ftrait fiege the maritime part 

of the town. r 

In the taking of a town the poor efcarc better than the 

rich ; for the one is let go, and the other is pioneered an 

cooped up. _ • of vn ^ " 

1'wice conquer’d cowards, now your lhamc is mown. 

Coop’d up a fecond time within your town ! 

Who dare not ilfite forth in open field. Dryden s Ar.esd. 

One world fuffic’d not Alexander’s mind ; 

Coop’d up, he feem’d in earth and fcas confin’d. Dry. juv. 

Coop'd in a narrow ifle, obferving dreams 
With flattering wizards. Dryden’s Juv. Sat. 10. 

The Trojans, coop’d within their walls fo long, ^ 

Unbar their gates, and ifl'ue in a throng. Dryden s /F.nesd. 
The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it were nothing 
in comparifon of law or phyfick, of aftrology or chymiftry, 
coops the underflanding up within narrow bounds, and hinders 
it from looking abroad into other provinces of the intellectual 


world. 


Locke. 


They are cooped in clofe by the laws of their countries, and 
the. Arid guards of thofe whofe intereft it is to keep them ig- 
norant, left, knowing more, they Ihould believe the lefs in 

them. _ . L ° cke - 

What ! coop whole armies in our walls again. Pope. 

Coope'e. n. f [coupe, French.] A motion in dancing. 

A Co'opep.. n.f. [from coop.] One that makes coops or 
barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradefmen, belonging to fome 
towns corporate, fuch as weavers and coopers, by virtue of 
their charters, pretend to privilege and jurifdiciion. Child. 

Co'operage. n.f. [from cooper.] The price paid lor cooper’s 
W'ork. , 

To COOTERATE. t;. n [con and opera, Latin.] 

1. To labour jointly with another to the fame end. 

It puzzleth and pciplcxeth the conceits of many,- that per- 
haps would otherwife cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almoft alone to his own ends. Bacon, Effcy 6. 

By giving man a free will, he allows man that highclt latif- 
fadion and privilege of cooperating to his own felicity. Boyle. 

2. To concur in producing the fame eft’ed. 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity co- 
operate to their converfions. Brown’s Vulgar Eri otrs, b. i. c. 1. 

All thefe caul’es cooperating, muft, at lafl, weaken their 
motion, Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

The fpecial ads and impreflions by which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this charge, and how far human liberty cooperates 
with it, are fubjeds beyond our reach and comprehenfion. 

Rogers, Sermon 1 4. 

Cooperation, n.f. [from cooperate.] The ad of contri- 
buting or concurring to the lame end. 

Wc might work any eft’ed without and againft matter 5 and 
this not Jiolpcn by the cooperation of angels or fpirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory. 

Cooperative, adj. [from cooperate.] Promoting the fame 
end jointly. 

Coopera'tor. n.f [from cooperate.] He that, by joint en- 
deavours, promotes the fame end with others. 

Coopta'tion. n.f [co-pto, Latin.] Adoption; affumption. 

COO'RDINA TE. adj. [eon and rdinatus , Latin.] Holding 
the fame rank ; not being fubordinate. Thus Ihcll-fiih may 
be divided into two coordinate kinds, eruftatcous and tefta- 
ceous ; each of which ii again divided into many fpecies, 
fubordinate to the kind, but coordinate to each other. 

Thq word Analyfis fignifies the general and particular heads 
of a difeourfe, with their mutual connexions, both coordinate 
and fubordinate, drawn out into one or more tables. Watts. 

Coo'rdinately. adv. [from coordinate.] In the fame rank; 
in the fame relation; without fubor dination. 

Coo'rdinateness. n. f. [from coordinate.] The ftate of being 
coordinate. 

Coordination, n.f [from coordinate.] The ftate of holding 
the fame rank ; of ftanding in die fame relation to fomething 
higher ; collateralnefs. ® 

In this high court of parliament there is a mrc coordination 
5 P 
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ot power, a wholfome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacy, 

m™ >C 3 ; Pre-eminence of Parliama.t. 

W hen thefe petty intrigues of a play are fo ill ordered 

I vf, l thC -\ haVC n f ° Coherence with ** ot her, 1 muft grant that 
Ljfid.us has reafon to tax that want of due connexion ; for 

iZt m 3 P 3y ,S “ dan S erous :lnd unnatural as in a 
p___. r r , T . Dryden on Dramatick Poef\. 

Cooi. »./ [maer-koet, Dut. cotce, French.] A fmall black 
water-fowl, feen often in fens and marlhes. 

„ A lake, the haunt 

co f ts i and of the fifliing cormorant. 

COF. n.f [ kop , Dut. cop, Sax.] The head ; 

t ing; any thing rihng to a head. As a copy vuigariy coca ot 
my ; a cob-cajlle, properly cop-caJlU, a fmall caftle or houfe on 
a mil. A cob of chcrryftones for cop , a pile of ftones one laid 
upon another; a tuft on the head of birds. 

CoRal. n.f The Mexican term for a gum. 

Coparcenary, n.f. [from coparcener .] Joint fucceffion to 
any inheritance. 

In the defeent to all the daughters in coparcenary , for want 
of Tons, the chief houfe is allotted to the eldeft daughter. 

rOPA'RPPMFR r rc Hale' s Hiflory of Common Lave. 
Lti A RCFISER. n.f. [from con and parti ceps, Lat.] 

Coparceners are otherwife called parceners; and, in com- 
mon law, are fuch as have equal portion in the inheritance of 
the anceitor. Cowet 

( '1 his great lordfliip was broken and divided, and partition 

made between the five daughters : in every of thefe portions, 
the coparceners fcverally exercifed the fame jurifdidion royal, 
which the earl marlhal and his Tons had ufed, in the whole 
prov ince. Davies on Ireland. 

Copa'rceny. n.f. [See COPARCENER j An equal fliare 

, rl r r Pb!M ^ s World °f 

COIARINER. n.f. [caand partner.] One that has a fliare in 

lome common flock or affair ; one equally concerned ; a 
lharer ; a partaker ; a partner. 

Our faithful friends, 

Th’ aflociates and copartners of our lofs. Milt. Pared. Loji. 

Shall I to him make known 
As yet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happinefs with me? Or rather not; 

Rut keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r, 

Without copartner P Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. ix. /. 825. 
Rather by them 

I gain d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 
Copartner in thefe regions of the world. Milt. Pared. Reg. 
Copartnership. n. f. [from copartner .] The ftatc of bear- 
ing an equal part, or pofieffing an equal Iharc. 

In cafe the father left only daughters, and no fons, the 
daughters equally fucceeded to their father as in copart ncifip. 

„ t Hale's Hi/lory of Common Law. 

Co pa tain. adj. [from cope.] High railed; pointed. Haunter. 
Oh, fine villain ! a filken doublet, a velvet hofe, a fcarlet 
cloke, and a copatain hat. Shakefpeare' s Taming of the Shrew. 
Copa'vva. n.f [It is fometimes written capivi , copivi, capayva , 
capayva , capayva, cupayba .] A gum which diftils from a tree 
in Brafil. It is much ufed in diforders of the urinary paf- 
fages. 

Cope. n.f. [ Sec Cop. ] 

Any thing with which the head is covered. 

A facerdotal cloak, or veftmenf worn in facred miniftration. 

3. Any thing which is fpread over the head ; as the concave of 
the Ikies ; any archwork over a door. 

All thefe things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope, both moll and leaft. 

Their being have, and daily are increaff. Spcnftr. 

Over head the difnial hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew ; 

And, flying, vaulted either hoft with fire; 

So, under fiery c'fe, together rufli’d 

Both battles main. Milton's Paradife LoJl, b. vi. /. 2 1 5. 

I he fcholar believes there is no man under the cope of 
heaven, who is fo knowing as his mailer. Dryd. Dufrefr.oy. 
To Cope. v. a. [from the noun.] 
r. To cover, as with a cope. 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped 
over head. Addifon on Italy. 

2. To reward ; to give in return. 

. I and my friend 

Have, by your wifdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof. 

Three thoufand ducats, due unto the Jew, 

We freely cope your courteous pains withal. Shakefpeare. 

3. To contend with ; to oppofe. 

Know my name is loft ; 

By treafon’s tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit; 

Yeti am noble as the adverfary I come to cope. Sh. K. Lear. 
To Cope. v. n. 

i. To contend ; to ftruggle; to ftrive. It has with before the 
thing or perfon oppofed. 

In this fenfe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The con- 
jecture of Junius derives it from /coopen , to buy , or fome other 


1. 

2. 


dart. 
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word of the fame import ; fo that to cope with, fignifies to 
tcrchange blows, or any thing elfe, with another. ° 

.... Let our trains 

Wfl 1 b u U i S ’ that we ma y perufe the men 
W e houtt hzve cop'd withal. Sbakefpcare’ s Henry IV. t. 

It is likely thou wilt undertake • 

A thing, like death, to chide away this Ihame, 

7 hat copes with death itfelf, to 'fcape from it. Shakefp. 

. But Eve was Eve ; 

I his far his over-match, who, felf deceiv’d 
A™ beforehand had no better weigh’d 
I he ftrength he was to cope with, or his own. Milt. P R 
I hey perfectly underftood both the hares and the cnemC 
they were to ,.p, w i,hal LEJlra.j fiSg 

Cn every plain, 

Hoft cop d with hoft, dire was the din of war. Philip 
1 heir generals have not been able to cope with the troops of 
Athens, which I have conduced. Addifon' s Whig Examiner 
If the mind apply itfelf firft to eafier fubjeds, and things 
near a-kin to what is already known ; and then advance to 
the more remote and knotty parts of knowledge by flow de- 
grees, it will be able, in this manner, to cope with great diffi- 
culties, and prevail over them with amazing and happy 
ucce s. _ Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. I o encounter; to interchange kindnefs or fentiments. 

Thou frelh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muft know 
I he royal fool thou cop'Jl with. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

I will make him tell the tale anew ; 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. Shakefp. Othello. 

Thou art e’en as juft a man. 

As e’er my converfation coped withal. Shakefpeiri s Hamlet. 
Co pel. See Coppel. 

Co pesmate. n.f. [ perhaps for cupfmatc , a companion in 
drinking, or one that dwells under the fame cope, for houfe. 1 
Companion; friend/ An old word. 

Ne ever ftaid in place, ne fpake to wight, 

’Till that the fox his copefmate he had found. HubbercTs Tale. 
Co'pier. ;/. f. [from copy. ] 

1 . One that copies ; a tranferiber. 

A coin is in no danger ol having its characters altered by 
copiers and tranferibers. Addifon on Ancient Coins. 

2. One that imitates ; a plagiary; an imitator. 

Without invention a painter is but a copier , and a poet 
but a plagiary of others. Dryden's Dufrefnoy . 

Let the faint copier, on old Tyber’s {hore. 

Nor mean the talk, each breathing buft explore ; 

Line after line with painful patience trace. 

This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Ticket. 
Co'ping. n.f. [from cope. ] The upper tire of mafonry which 
covers the wall. ’ 

All thefe were of coftly ftones, even from the foundation 
unto the coping. 1 Kings, vii. 9. 

1 he coping, the modillions, or dentils, make a noble Ihcw 
by their graceful projections. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N°. 415. 

CCEPIOUS. adj. [ copia , Latin.] 

1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in great quantities. 

This alcaline acrimony indicates the copious ufe of vinegar 
and acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The tender heart is peace. 

And kindly pours its copious treafures forth 

In various converfe. Thomfon's Spring. 

2. Abounding in words or images; not barren; not confined; 
not concife. 

Co'i’iousLY. adv. [from copious. ] 

1. Plentifully; abundantly; in great quantities. 

2. At large; without brevity or concifcnefs ; diffqjely. 

I hefe feveral remains have been fo copioufy deferibed by 
abundance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make any new difeoveries on fo beaten a fubjeft. Addij. 
Copiousness, n. f. [from copious ] 

1. Plenty; abundance; great quantity ; exuberance. 

2. Diffiifion; exuberance of ftile. 

I he Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the copicufnef of 
Homer, and the J.atin poet made it his bufinefs to reacli the 
^ concifenefs of Demofthenes. Dryden. 

Co'pist. n.f. [from copy.] A copyer; a tranferiber; an 
imitator. 

Co'pland. n.f. A piece of ground in which the land termi- 
nates with an acute angle. Dili. 

Co ppet). adj. [from cop.] Rifing to a top or head. 

It was broad in its balls, and rofe copped like a fugar- 
^ l° a f- Wifeman' s Surgery. 

Co'ppel. n.f. [ This word is varioufly Ipelt ; as eft l, cupel, 
cttpfe, and cupptl ; but I cannot find its etymology ] An in- 
ftrument ufed in chymiflry in the form of a difli, made of 
allies, well walhed, to cleanfe them from all their fait; or of 
bones thoroughly calcined. Its ufe is to try and purify gold 
and filver, which is done by mingling lead with the metal, 
and expofing it in the coppel to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then be carried off" in drols, 

which 
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which is called the litharge of gold and filver. The refiners 
call the coppel 2 teft. Hams. 

CO'PPER. n.f. [ leper, Dut. cuprum , Latin.] One of the fix 
primitive metals. 

Copper is the moft du£tilc and malleable metal, after gold 
and filver. Of a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris is 
formed brafs ; a compofition of copper and tin makes bell- 
metal ; and copper and brafs, melted in equal quantities, pro- 
duces what the French call bronze, ufed for figures and 


ftatues. 


Chambers. 


Copper is heavier than iron or tin ; but lighter than filver, 
lead, and gold. It is not unfrequently found native in a mal- 
leable ftatc, but in fmall quantities. In the ftatc of ore it 
makes, according to its various admixtures, many very dif- 
ferent appearances. The richer copper ores are found in many 
parts of Germany and Sweden ; and we have fome in England 
little inferior to the fined Swedilh. Hill on Fojfils. 

7'wo veflels of fine copper, precious as gold. Eoua, viii. 27 . 

Co'pper. n.f. A veil'd made of copper; commonly ufed for a 
boiler larger than a moveable pot. 

They boiled it in a copper to the half ; then they poured it 
into earthen veflels. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N-. 848. 

Copper -nose. n.f. [copper and nofe.] A red nofe. 

He having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praife for a good complexion : I had as lieve Helen’s 
golden tongue had commended Troilus for a copper-nofe. 

Shakefpeare' s Troilus and Crejftda. 

Gutta rofacea arifeth in little hard tuberdes, affeding the 
face all over with great itching, which, being fcratched, looks 
red, and rife in great welks, rendering the vifage fiery ; and, 
in progrefs of time, make copper-nofes, as we generally exprefs 
t them. Wifeman. 

Copper-plate, n.f. A plate on which piflurcs are engraven 
^ for the neater impreflion : diftinguifhed from a wooden cut. 

Copper-work. n.f. [copper and work.] A place where cop- 
per is worked or manufactured. 

This fort is like thofe now wrought at the copper-works. 

, Woodward on Fojfils. 

Copper as. n.f. [kopperoofe, Dut. couperoufe, Fr. fuppofed to 
be found in copper mines only. J A name given to three forts 
of vitriol ; the green, the bluilh green, and the white, which 
arc produced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other 
countries. . But what is commonly fold here for copperas , is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kino of ftones found on the fea- 

1 fi” Hamplhire, and fo weftward, ordinarily called 
gold ftones from their colour. They abound with iron, and 
arc expofed to the weather in beds above ground, and receive 
tile rains and dews, which in time breaks and diflblves the 
Itones : the liquor that runs off is pumped into boilers, in 
which is firft put old iron, which, in boiling, diflolvcs. When 
the boiling is finifiicd, the liquor is drawn off into coolers, 
where it flioots into cryftals of a fine green colour. This 
factitious copperas, in many refpeas, perfectly agrees with the 
native green vitriol of Germany ; and is ufed in dying hats and 
cloths black, and in making ink. Chambers. Hill. 

It may be quelhoned, whether, in this operation, the iron 
or copperas be tranfmuted, from the cognation of copperas with 
copper, and the iron remaining after converfion. Brown 

C °tur P es coppJr”* and >^J One that manufac- 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is. 

Was a mad copperfmith of Elis ; 

Up at his forge by morning-peep. Swift 

Copperworm. n.f [teredo, in Latin.] J 

1 • A little worm in /hips. 

a. A moth that fretteth garments. 

3. A worm breeding in one’s hand. Ain fourth 

copnel Y ' ad] ' f trom C 0 PP”--] Containing copper; made of 

lickffilLs fP d1ff S | ° f ^ hl y impregnated with vitrio- 

hek faffs diffolvc the body of one metal, fuppofe iron, nut 

mt° the fpnng, and depofite, in lieu of the irony particles 
nehdh 0ff •’ C ° fpCry Partldcs brou S ht with water out of the 

corfe unns „ f£. 

cull ICE. n.f. [coupeaux, F r. from couper, to cut or Ion ^ It 

fud • T 7 ,ttCn C6p ^ L ° W Woods cut at ftated times for 
fuel , a place over-run with brulhwood. 

.,7 , eac h f,de . wh ereof was boarded both with hk?h 

ber trees, and copies of far more humble growth. Sidney 

A n 1 V P ° n t lc ed S c of yonder coppice, * 

In • WhC j C y °c ma y, hav e the faireft Ihoot. Shakefpeare 
rimtofn A* y° u ,cave ftaddles too thick, they wil'l 
uflits and briars, and have little clean underwood. 

Tl« willow, and ,h, haaol „ t/ „ V "- 

Shall now no more be feen, 

R anm ng the | r j oyou3 , caves t0 their foft . 

traV^t?h?mZTi emh,ariC 7 nd 3nd ^ ma X 

. . r ror^ coppice ground, walks, or hedges . Morel n, 
mines. 360 C °® ,ce lands will fall upon the difeovery of coal- 

c o« l M», T . [probably for c.pp.l, or 
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der ufed in purifying metals, or the grols parts feparated by 
the cupel. 

It may be alfo tried by incorporating powder of fteel, or 
coptle-dujl , by pouncing into the quickfilver. Bacon’s Fhyf Rem. 
Copple-stones are lumps and fragments of ftonc or marble, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and 
tumbled to and again by the action of the water. Woodward. 
Co'ppled. adj. [fromr^.J Rifing in a conick form; rifing 
to a point. 

There is fome difference in this fhape, fome being flatter 
on the top, others more copp'.cd. Woodward on Fojjs's. 

Copse, n.f. [abbreviated from coppice.] Short wood cut at a 
certain growth for fuel ; a place overgrown with ftiort wood. 

TheEaft quarters of the Ihire are not deftitute of copje 
woods. Carew’s Survey of Comwal. 

Oaks and brambles, if the copfe be burn’d. 
Confounded lie, to the fame allies turn’d. Waller. 

But in what quarter of the copje it lay. 

His eye by certain level could furvey. Dryden . ^ Fables. 

To Copse, v. a. [from the noun.] To preferve underwoods. 
The neglect of copfng wood cut down, hath been of very 
evil confequcncc. Swift's AddreJ's to Parliament. 

CO' PULA. n.f. [Latin.] The word which unites the fubjeiit 
and predicate of a propofition ; as, books are dear. 

The copula is the form of a propofition ; it reprefents the 
a£f of the mind, affirming or denying. Watts's Logick. 

To CCPPULATE. v. a. [ copula , Latin.] To unite ; to con- 
join ; to link together. 

If the force of cuftom, Ample and feparate, be great, the 
force of cuftom copulate and conjoined, and collegiate, is far 
greater. Bacon, EJfay 4 c. 

To Co'pulate. v.n. To come together as different fixes. 
Not only the perfons fo copulating are infedfed, but alfo their 
children. IPifmarf s Surgery. 

Copul a / tion. n.f. [from copulate.] The congrefs or embrace 
of the two fexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are prohibited as 
unhoneft. Hooker , b iv. Je t. 1 1 . 

Co'pulative. adj. [copulativus, Latin.] A term of grammar. 
Copulative propofitions are thofe which have more fubjefts 
or predicates connected by affirmative or negative conjunc- 
tions ; as, riches and honours are temptations to pride : 
Caefar conquered the Gauls and the Britons : neither gold nor 
jewels will purchafe immortality, Waits’ 7 Logick. 

CO'PY. n.f [copie, Fr. copia, low Latin. §>uod ctnpiam fadla 
ejl copia exferibendi. Junius much inclines, after his manner, 
to derive it from v-otrin, labour ; bccaufc, fays he, to copy 
another’s writing is very painful and laborious.] 1 

1. A tranlcript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue’s felf were loft, we might 
From your fair inind new copies write. Waller . 

. I have not the vanity to think my copy equal to the ori- 

“7(1 , . Denham. 

He Jtept forth, not only the copy of God’s hands, but alfo 
the copy of his perfidious, a kind of image or reprefentation 

° D v lty In 7 al . 1 ' , Sermons. 

i he Romans having fent to Athens, and the Greek cities 
of Italy, for the copies of the beft laws, chofe ten leeiflators 
to put them into form. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Rome. 

2. An individual book ; one of many books ; as, a good or fair 

copy. . a J 

The very having of the books of God was a matter of no 
mall charge, as they could not be had otherwife than in writ- 
ten copies. " /W, b. v. fa. 22. 

3. The autograph ; the original ; the archetype ; that from 

which any thing is copied. v 

It was the copy of our conference : 

In bed he flept not, for my urging it ; 

LeATmVrft n0t ’ f ° r my Urg ‘ n S if - ShaL Com. of Err. 
Let him firft learn to write, after a copy, all the letters in 
the vulgar alphabet. a, J ^ in 

-i'l ,, firft r i r 1 Holder s Elements of Speech . 

7 he firft of them I have forgotten, and cannot eafily re- 
tneve becaufi the copy is at the prefs. Dr \ den 

4. An mftrument by which any conveyance is made in law 

I hou know ft that Banquo and his Flcance lives • 

5. a 

SiliES. A b00k b 

Co t Z-*°u LD u -(• t COpy and hotd '] A tenure, f or which the 
tenant hath nothing to Ihcw but the copy of the rolls m,’i 

by the fteward of his lord’s court : for th/ftewaS t hT 
rolls other things done in the lord’s court, fo he re^ifters 
tenants as arc admitted in the court, to any parcel l 7 1 
tenement belonging to the manor; and the tra^firim 
is called the court-roll, the copy ot which P * ° f thl * 

f'7 hi-. »«■ top. as his onTeinc" fen 10 
bafe tenure, becaufc it hold, a. 'the w,ll of the WJ * 

Amply, but accord ng to the cuftom nf J not 

a copy-holder break not th cuftom o^rhc man ° r : ° if 

j " cri va ‘> in one point or other, 

almolt 
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idmoft in every manor. Some copy-holds are finable, and foiUC 
certain : that which is finable, the lord rates at what fine of 
income he pleafes, when the tenant is admitted into it : that 
which is certain is a kind of inheritance, and called in many 
places cuftomary ; becaufe the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, the next of blood paying the cuitomary fine, as 
two fliillings tor an acre, or fo, cannot be denied his admif- 
fion. Some copy-holders have, by cuftom, the wood growing 
upon their own land, which by law they could not have. 
Some hold by the verge in ancient demefne ; and though they 
hold by copy, yet are they, in account, a kind of freeholder: 
for, if luch a one commit felony, the king hath annum , diem, 
and vaflum, as in cafe of freehold. Some others hold by com- 
mon tenure, called mere copy-h.ltl ; and they committing felony, 
their land efeheats to the lord of the manor. Ctrwel. 

If a cuftomary tenant die, the widow (hall have what the 
law calls her free bench in all his copy-hold lands. Addif. Sped/at. 
Copy-holder. ».f. [from copyhold.] One that is poflefl'ed of 
land in copyhold. 

To Co'py. v a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To tranferibe ; to write after an original. 

He who hurts a harmlels neighbour’s peace, 

Who loves a lie, lame flander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who copies out. Pope's Epijlles. 

2. To imitate; to propofc to imitation; to endeavour to re- 
lemble. 

He that borrows other men’s experience, with this defign of 
copying it out, polleflcs himfclf of one of the greateft advan- 
tages. Decay of Piety. 

Set the examples, and their fouls inflame. 

To copy out’ their great forefathers fame. Dryd. K. Arthur. 

T o copy her few nymphs afpir’d. 

Her virtues fewer fwains admir’d. Swift. 

ToCo'rv. v. ». 

1. To do any thing in imitation of fomething elfc. 

Some imagine, that whatfoever they find in the picture of a 
matter, who has acquired reputation, muft of neceflity be ex- 
cellent; and never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good things. Dryden’s Difrefnoy. 

2 . It has fometimes from before the thing imitated. 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no privilege to 
alter features and lineaments, under pretence that his piiflure 
will look better. Drydcn. 

3. Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Drydcn in particular, 
feem very often to have copied after it in their dramatick 
writings, and in their poems upon love. Addif on s Spectator. 

To Coque't. v.a. [from the noun.] To entertain with com- 
pliments and amorous tattle ; to treat with an appearance of 
amorous tcndernels. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on 
to fee how the gamefters play, and I railing at you both. Swift. 
To Coqu'et. v. n. To aCt the lover. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was marry ’d to the Tunbridge beau, 

I few coquetting t’other night. 

In publick, with that odious knight. _ Swift. 

Coquetry, n.f [coquet eric, french.] Affectation of amorous 
advances ; defirc of attracting notice. 

I was often in company with a couple of charming women, 
who had all the wit and be uty one could defire in female 
companions, without a dalh of coquetry , that from time to 
time gave me a great many agreeable torments. Addif Sped. 
COQUETTE. n. f [ coquette , Fr. from coquart, a prattler ] 
j\ gay, airy girl ; a girl who endeavours to attract notice. 
The light coquettes in fylphs aloft repair, _ 

And fport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope s Ra. of Lock. 
A coquette and a tinder-box are fparklcd. Arbuthn. and Pope. 
Co'raci.f.. n f [cwrwgle, Welih, probably from corium, lea- 
ther, Lat.] A boat ufed in Wales by fifhers ; made by draw- 
ing leather or oiled cloath upon a frame of wickei work. 
CO'RAL. n.f [ corallium , Latin.] 

1. Red coral is a plant of great hardnefs and ftony nature, 
while growiirg in the water, as it has after long expolure to 
the air The vulgar opinion, that coral is foft, while in the 
fea, proceeds from a foft and thin coat, of a cruftaccous mat- 
ter, covering it while it is growing, and which is taken oft 
before it is packed up for ufc. 'I his external bark is of a 
fungous fpongy texture, of a yellowifh or green.fi. colour, 
and~is full of an acrid juice rcfcmbling milk. It covers every 
part of the plant, and is eafily fcparated from the internal or 
Sony part by friCHon, while it is moift } but adheres to. 
very firmly, if differed to dry on it. he whole eW plant 
grows to a loot or more in height, and is variedly ramified, 
ft is thickeft at the fiem, and its branches grow gradually 
fmalier to the extremities. It grows to ftoncs, or any other 
folid fubitances, without a root, or wiihout any way pene- 
trating them, as plants do the earth. It has been Moulted 
whether coral were properly a plant or not ; but as 1 
to grow, and take in its nourilhment in the manner of plants, 
and to produce flowers and feeds, or at lcaft a matter analogous 
to feeds, it properly belongs to the vegetable kingdom, i he 
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ancients afuibed great virtues to red coral ; but now it i, only 
ufed internally as an ailringent and abforbent, with other me- 
dicines of the fame intention. We hear of white coral of 
which the ancients make no mention ; and what is fold under 
this name is a fpecies of the madrepora, another fea-piant 
1 here is a black corn! of the fame'ftony fubftance with the red 
and a$glofly as the blackeft marble; but what is fold in the 
fliops under that name, is a plant of a different genus, and of 
a tough horny texture. Hill's Materia Medico. 

In the fea, upon the fouth-weft of Sicily, much coral is 
found. It is a fubmarinc plant: it hath no leaves : it branch- 
eth only when it is under water. It is foft, and green of co- 
lour ; but being brought into the air, it becomcth hard and 
fhining red, as we fee. Bacon s Natural Hi/lory , N°. 780. 

This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of corat, caufed 
a man to go down a hundred fathom into the fea, withc-xprefs 
orders to take notice whether it were hard or foil in the place 
where it groweth. Brown's Vulgar Brrcurs, b. ii. c. 

He hears the crackling found of coral woods. 

And fees the l'ccret fource of fubterranean floods. Dryd. Virg. 

A turret was inclos’d 

Within the wall, of alabalter white, v 

And crimfon coral, for the queen of night, (. 

Who takes in Sylvan fports her chaltc delight. Drydcn. ) 
Or where’s the fenfe, direCt or moral. 

That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral? Prior. 

2 . The piece of cor al which children have about their necks, 
imagined to aflift them in breeding teeth. 

Her infant grandame’s coral next it grew ; 

The bells Ihe ginglcd. Pope. 

Coral-tree. n.f. [ corallodcndron , Latin.] 

It is a native of America, and produces very beautiful 
fc.irlct flowers ; but never any feeds in the European gar- 
dens. Miller. 

Co'r allin e. adj. [corallinus, Latin.] Confiding of coral; 
approaching to coral. 

At fuch time as the fea is agitated, it takes up into itfclf tcr- 
reftrial matter of all kinds, and in particular the coraUtHe mat- 
ter, letting it fall again, as it becomes more quiet and calm. 

Woodward on Fojfus. 

Co'r almne. n.f. [from the adjcCtive.] 

Coralline is a fea-plant ufed in medicine ; but much infe- 
riour to the coral in hardnefs. It is naturally very ramofe or 
branched, and forms a bunch of filaments two or three inches 
long, and each of them of the thicknefs of a fmall pack- 
thread, and jointed. They are fometimes greenifli, fome- 
times ycllowilh, often redilb, and frequently white. Hill. 

In Falmouth there is a fort of fand, or rather coralline , that 
lies under the owfe, which they are forced to remove before 
they can come to the bed of fand. Alortimer's Husbandry. 

Co'ralloid. \adv. [wfoXXofiSur.] Rcfembling coral. 
CVralloidal. S 

Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under 
water, without approachment of air, we have experiment in 
coralline, with many coralloidal concretions. Brown. 

The pentadrous, columnar, coralloid bodies, that arc com- 
pofed of plates let lengthways of the body, and palling from 
the furface to the axis of it. Woodward on FoJJils. 

Cora'nt. n.f. [c our ant, French.] A nimble Iprightly dance. 

It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg; fo in con- 
verfation, even, eafy, and agreeable, more than points of 
wit. _ r Vemple. 

I would as foon believe a Widow in great grief for her hul- 
band, bccaufe I faw her dance a corant about his coffin. Waljb. 
Co'rban. n.f. [.jmp] An alms-Mket; a receptacle of 
charity ; a gift ; an alms. 

They think to latisfy all obligations to duty by their cor ban 
of religion. King Charles. 

Carbon Hands for an offering or gift made to God, oi his 
temple. The Jews fometimes Ivvore by corban, or the gifts 
offered unto God. If a man made all his fortune corban, or 
devoted it to God, he was forbidden to ufc it. It all that he 
was to give his wife, or his father and mother, was declare! 
corban, he was no longer permitted to allow them need ary 
fubfiftcnce. Even debtors were permitted to defraud their 
creditors, bv confecrating their debt to God. Our ^aviour 
reproaches the Jews, in the GofptI, with thefe unchauta c 
and irreligious vows. By this word luch petfons were i t 
wife meant as devoted themfclvcs to the lcrvicc ol God an ,IS 
temple. Corban fignifies alfo the treafury of the temple, 
where the offerings, which were made in money, were 
pofited. ^ C “ !miL 

CoR be. adj. [courle, French.] Crooked. 

For fiker thy head very tottie is, no..: 

So thy cerbe Ihoulder it leans auiifs. Sftnjer s - ’’ 

Co'rbeils. n. f Little bafketsufed in fortification, h I; 1 w . ,t 
earth, and fet upon die parapet, to lhelter the men in *f in o 

upon the befiegers. . ( 

Co'rbel. n.f. [In architeaure. ] 'I he rcprcfentation oi a 
bafket, fometimes placed on the heads of the caryatides. 
Co'rb. l. 

Co'rbil 




"\nf. 
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, A fhort niece of timber (licking out fix or eight inches from 
awa.l, fometimes placed for itruigth under die fcmi-girdcrs 

2 A nidie'or' hollow left in walls for figures or ftatues. Chambers. 
CORD * r. f c.rt, Welfh ; chorda , Latin; conic, french.] 

7 . A rope; a firing compofed of feveral (hands or twills. 

Such fmiling rogues as thcle. 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

Too intrinficate f unloofe. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

She let them down y a ^through the window. Jof. U. 5. 

Form’d of the fineft complicated thread, 

Thefe num’rous cords arc through the body Ipread. B/ac/.m. 

2. The cords extended in fetting up tents, furmfh feveral meta- 

* Thine eyes (hall fee Jcrufalcm a quiet habitation, a taber- 
nacle that (hall not be taken down ; none of the flakes there- . 
of {hall ever be removed, neither (hall any of the cords thereof 
be broken. „ , xxx.u. ao. 

2 A quantity of wood for fuel, fuppofed to be meafured with a 
cord ; a pile eight feet long, four high, and four broad. 
Cord-maker, n.f. [cord and make ] One whofe trade is to 

make ropes ; a ropemaker. r r , 

Cord-wood. n.f. [cord and wood.] Wood piled up tor fuel, 

to be fold by the cord. 

To Cord. v.a. [from the noun.] To bind with ropes; to 
faften with cords ; to clofe by a bandage. 

Co'rdage. n.f. [from cord.] A quantity of cords; the ropes 

of a (hip. , , . 1 . 

They fattened their fhips to the ground, and rid at anchor 

with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordage. 

Raleigh, Ef'ay 1. 

Spain fumifhed a fort of rulh called fpartum, ufeful for 
cordage and other parts of (hipping. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To the cordage glued 

The Tailor, and the pilot to the helm. Thomfon's Winter. 
Co'rded. adj. [from cord.] Made of ropes. 

This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder. 

To climb celeftial Silvia’s chamber- window. Shakcfpcarc. 

Cordeli'er. n.f. AFrancifcan frier; fo named from the cord 
which ferves him for a cincture. 

And who to aflift but a grave cordelier. Prior. 

CO'RDIAL. n.f. [from cor, the heart, Latin.] 

1. A medicine that increafes the force of the heart, or quickens 
the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increafes ftrength. 

A cordial, properly fpeaking, is not always what increafeth 
the force of the heart ; for, by incrcafing that, the animal may 
be weakened, as in inflammatory difeafes. Whatever in- 
creafeth the natural or animal ftrength, the force of moving 
the fluids and mufcles, is a cordial: thefe arc fuch fubftances 
as bring the ferum of the blood into the propereft condition 
for circulation and nutrition ; as broths made of animal fub- 
ftances, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is endued with a 
wholfome but not pungent tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and exhilerates. 

Then with fome cordials feek for to appeafe 
The inward languor of my wounded heart. 

And then my body fhall have fhortly eafe ; 

But fuch fweet cordials pafs phyficians art. Spenfcr. 

Comfort, like cordials after death, comes late. Drydcn. 

Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 

The fcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 

Are the moft pleafing objects I can find. 

Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind. Drydcn. 
Co'rdial. adj. 

1. Reviving; invigorating; reftorative. 

It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem’d from death : I do not know 
What is more cordial. Shake fpeares Cymleline. 

He only took cordial waters, in which we infufed fometimes 
purgatives. Uifeman's Surgery. 

2 . Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the heart; without hypo- 
crify. 

Doctrines are infufed among Chriftians, which are apt to 
obftruct or intercept the cordial fuperftruCting of Chriftian 
life or renovation, where tire foundation is duly laid. Hammond. 
With looks of cordial love. 

Hung over her enamour’d. Milton. 

Cordia'lity. n.f. [from cordial.] 

1. Relation to the heart. 

That the ancients had any fuch refpeCt of cordiality, or re- 
ference unto the heart, will much be doubted. Brown. 

2 - Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrify. 

Co'rdially. adv. [from cordial.] Sincerely; heartily; with- 
out hypocrify. 

Where a ft rong inveterate love of fin has made any doc- 
trine or propofition, wholly unfuitable to die heart, no argu- 
ment or demonftration, no nor miracle whatfoever, (half be 
able to bring the heart cordially to clofe widi and receive 

er>ni , _ South's Sermons. 

Co RDiNEE. n f [cordonnicr, French.] A fhocmakcr. It is 
iu ufed in divers ftatutes. 

Vo L. I. 
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CO RDON, n r. [Fr.] In fortification, a row of ftones jutting 
ou /before the rampart and the balls of the parapeL 
CC'RDWaIN. n. f [Cordovan leather, from Con.cz a mbpain.j 

Spanifh leather. , , 

Her ftraight Ices moft bravely were embay cl 

In eoldcn bufkins r of coftly cordivain. Fairy gueen, b. 11. 
Cordwa'i n ER- n.f [Uncertain whether frohi 6 0 rrW,bpa- 
nifli leather, or from cord, of which fiiocs were formerly 
made, and arc now ufed in the Spanifh Weft Indies. Tievou*.] 

A Ihoemaker. . 

CORE. n.f. [carar, French ; cor, Latin.] 

1 . The heart. 

Give me that man 

That is not paffions (lave, and I will wear him 

In my heart’s core ; ay, in myluartof hearr. Shak. Hamlet. 

2. The inner part of anything. 

In the core of die fquare Ihe raifed a tower of a furlong 
hiEh . Raleigh’s Hjlory of the Wands 

Dig out the cores below the furface. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
They wafteful eat, 

Through buds and bark, into the blacken’d core. Thomfon. 

3. The inner part of a fruit which contains the kernels. 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually with warm 
water, will make a fruit with little or no core or ftone. bacon. 

4. The matter contained in a boil or fore. 

Launce the fore. 

And cut the head ; for, ’till the core be fotihd, 

The fecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. Dryd. 1 irgil. 

5. It is ufed by Bacon for a body or collection [from corps, 
French, pronounced core.] 

He was more doubtful of the raifing of forces to refill the 
rebels, than of the refiftance itfelf ; for that he was in a core 
of people whofe aftcCtions he fufpeCted. Bacon s Henry V II. 
Coria'ceous. adj. [coriaccus, Latin.] 

1 . Confiding of leather. 

2. Of a fubftance rcfcmbling leather. 

A ftronger projeCtile motion of the blood muft occafion 
greater fecrctions and lofs of liquid parts, and from thence 
perhaps fpiflitude and coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot on Alim. 
Coria'nder. n.f. [coriandrum, Latin.] 

It hath a fibrofe annual root : the lower leaves are broad, 
but the upper leaves are deeply cut into five fegments : the 
petals of the flower are unequal, and fhaped like an heart : 
the fruit is compofed of two hemifpherical, and fometimes 
fphcrical feeds. The fpecies are, 1. Greater coriar.cLr. 
2. Smaller tefticulated coriander. The firft is cultivated for 
the feeds, which are ufed in medicine : the fecond fort is fel- 
dom found. Miller. 

Ifrael called the name thereof manna; and it was, like 
coriander feed, white. Exod. xiii. 31. 

CO'RINTH. n.f. [from the city of that name in Greece.] A 
fmall fruit commonly called currant. 

The chief riches of Zant confifteth in corinths , which the 
inhabitants have in great quantities. Broom's Notes on the Odyjf. 
Cori'nthian Order , is generally reckoned the fourth, but by 
fome the fifth, of the five orders of architecture; and is the 
moft noble, rich, am! delicate of them all. Vitruvius aferibes 
it to Callimachus, a Corinthian fculptor, who is faid to have 
taken the hint by palling by the tomb of a young lady, over 
which a bafket with fome of her playthings had been placed 
by her nurfe, and covered with a tile ; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. As it fprung up, the branches 
encompafled the bafket ; but arriving at the tile, bent down- 
wards under the corners of it, forming a kind of a volute. 
Hence Caliinachus imitated the bafket by the vafe of his ca- 
pital, the tile in the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. 
This ftory is treated as a fable by Villalpandus, who imagines 
the Corinthian capital to have taken its original from an order 
in the temple of Solomon, whofe leaves were thofc of this 
palm-tree. This order is diftinguifticd from the reft by feveral 
characters. The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, 
between which little ftalks arife, of which the fixtecn, volutes 
are formed, which fupport the abacus. Harris. 

Behind thefe figures are large columns of the Corinthian 
Order , adorned with fruit and flowers. Drydcn. 

CORK. n. f. [cortex, Lat. kerck, Dutch. 

Hie dies, anno redeunte , fejlus 
Corticem ajlrictum pice dimoveUt 
Amphora:, fumum bibere injlituta 

Confute Tullo. Hor ] 

1 . A glandiferous tree, in all refpcCfs like the ilex, excepting the 
bark, which, in the cork tree, is thick, fpongy, and foft Aliller. 

The cork tree grows near the Pyrenacan hills, and in feveral 
parts of Italy, and the North of New Eneland. Mortimer 

2 ' c Thc n hark of lhe cork trec for floppies, or burnt into 
Spanifh black. It is taken off without injury to the tree 

3. A piece of cork cut for the ftopple of a bottle or barrel." 

1 prythce take the cork out of thy mouth, that I may drink 
thy tidings. Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 

Be fure, nay very furc, thy cork be good ; 

Then future ages fhall of Peggy tell, 

'I hat nymph that brew’d and bottled ’ale fo well. Kino 
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Nor ftop, for one bad cak, his butler’s pay. Pope. 
Corking-tin. n.f. A pin of the largcft fr/.c. 

When you put a dean pillow-cafe on your lady’s pillow, 
be furc to fallen it well with three corking-pins, that it may 

^ not fall oft in the night. Swift’s Direct . to the Chambermaid. 

Co'rky. ad), [from cork.] Confiding of cork. 

Bind fall: bis corky arms. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Co'rmorant. n.f. [cor moran, Fr. from corvus marinus, Latin.] 

1. A bird that preys upon fifti. It is nearly of the bignefs of a 
capon, with a wry bill and broad feet, black on his body, but 
greenilh about bis wings. lie is eminently greedy and ra- 
pacious. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives. 

Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs ; 

When, fpight of cormorant devouring time, 

Th’ endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which fhall ’bate his feythe’s keen edge. Shak, 
Thole called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, 
and cormorant. PcaJiam on Drawing. 

Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Milton's Paradife Loji, b. iv. 1 . 194. 

Not far from thence is feen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the filhing cormorant. Dryclen s Fables. 

2. A glutton. 

CORN. n. f [copn, Sax. born. Germ. It is found in all the 
Teutonick dialetfts ; as, in an old Runick rhyme, 

Flagul cr kaldajlur corn a. 

Hail is the coldeft grain.] 

1. The feeds which grow in ears, not in pods; fuch as are 
made into bread. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
abideth alone. John xii. 25. 

The people cry you mock’d them; and, of late. 

When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. Sh. Coriolan. 

2. Grain yet unreaped, {landing in the field upon its ftalk. 

Why he was met even now. 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
in our luftaining corn. Sbakcfpeare' s King Lear. 

Landing his men, he burnt the corn all thereabouts, which 
was now almoft ripe. Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Still a murmur runs 

Along the foft inclining fields of corn. Thomfons Autumn. 

3. Grain in the ear, yet unthrefhed. 

Thou {halt come to thy grave in a full age, like as a Ihock 
of corn cometh in in his fcafon. Job, v. 26. 

4. An excrcfccncc on the feet, hard and painful ; probably fo 
called from its form, though by fomc fuppofed to be denomi- 
nated from its corneous or horny fubftancc. 

Ladies, that have your feet 

Unplagu’d with corns, we’ll have a bout with you. Shakefp. 

The man that makes his toe. 

What he his heart fhould make, 

Shail of a corn cry woe. 

And turn his fleep to wake. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do engrievc either 
towards rain or towards froft. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The hardeft part of the corn is ufually in the middle, thruft- 
ing itfelf in a nail ; whence it has the Latin appellation of 
clavis. Wifeman's Surgery. 

He firfl that ufel’ul fecrct did explain. 

That pricking corns foretold the gath’ring rain. Gay's Pajl. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations and gatherings 
of humours, growing perhaps in fome people as corns. Arbutb. 

Thus Lamb, renown’d for cutting corns. 

An offer’d fee from Raddiff fcorns. Swift. 

To Corn. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To fait; to fprinkle with fait. The word is fo ufed, as Skin- 
ner obferves, by the old Saxons. 

2. To granulate. 

Corn-field, n. f. A field where corn is growing. 

It was a lover and his lafs. 

That o’er the green corn-fed did pafs. Shakcf. As you like it. 
Vou may foon enjoy the gallant fights of armies, encamp- 
ments, and ftandardb waving over your brother’s cornfields. Pope. 

Corn-flag. n.f. [corn and fag.] 

It hath a fldhy double tuberofe root :. the leaves arc like 
thofe of the fleur-dc-lys: the flower confifts of one leaf, 
fhaped like a lily, open at the top, in two lips; the upper im- 
bricated, the under divided into five fegments : the ovarv be- 
comes an oblong fruit, divided into three cells, filled with 
roundifh feeds wrapt up in a cover. Miller enumerates eleven 
fpecics of this plant, fome with red flowers, and lomc with 
white. It is a proper ornament for borders. 

Corn-floor, n.f The floor where corn is florcd. 

Thou haft loved a reward upon every' corn-fioor. HoJ. ix. 1. 

Corn-flower. n f. [from corn and fiower.] 

There be certain com-fioweis , which come fcldom or 
never in other places, unlefs they be fet, but only amongft 
corn; as the blue bottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild 
iioppv, and furmitory. Bacons Natural Hijlory, if • 4 2. 
Corn-f.owers are of many forts : fome of them flower in 
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June and July, and others in Auguft. The feeds fhould be 
lown in March : they require a good foil. Mortimer's Husband 
Corn-land. n.f. [corn and land.] Land appropriated to the 
production of grain. 

Paflures and meadows are of fuch advantage to hufbandrv 
, that man y prefer them to corn-lands. Mortimer's Husband n 
Corn-master, n.f. [corn and majler.] One that cultivz-M 
corn for fale. 

I knew a nobleman in England, that had the greateft audits 
of any man in my time ; a great graficr, a great fheep-niaiter 
a great timberman, a great collier, a great corn-mafier , and a 
great leadman. Bacon, Ejjhy 

Corn-marigold, n. f. [from corn and marigold.] 

It hath an annual root: the cup of the flower is hemifphc- 
rical and fcaly : the flowers arc radiated; the rays being, for 
the moft part, of a yellow flower, and the feeds arc' for 

_ rowcd - „ Miller. 

Corn-mill. n.f. [com and mill.] A mill to grind corn into 
meal. 

Save the more laborious work of beating of hemp, by 
making the axle-tree of the corn-mills longer than ordinary, 
and placing pins in it to raife large hammers. Mort. Husband. 
Corn-pipe. n.f. [from corn and pipe.] A pipe made by Hitting 
the joint of a green ftalk of corn. 

Now the Thrill corn-pipes, echoing loud to arms, 

To rank and file reduce the ftraggling fwarms. Ttckd. 
Corn-rocket, n.f. [from corn and rocket.] 

The flower confifts of four leaves, in form of a croft : the 
pointal becomes a four-cornered fruit, refembling a crefted 
club, divided into four cells, in which are contained roundifh 
feeds with a beak. This plant grows wild in the warm parts 
of France and Spain. Miller. 

Corn -rose, n.f See Potty, of which it is a fpecics. 
Corn-sallad. ii. f. [from corn and fillad.] 

The leaves grow by pairs oppofitc on the branches, which 
are always divided into two parts, and appear at the top like 
an umbrella. The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into many 
fegments, and fucceeded by one naked feed, having no down 
adhering to it, in which it differs from the valerian. Some 
forts of it grow wild. Miller. 

Corn-fallad is an herb, whofc top-leaves are a fallet of them- 
felves. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Co'rnace. n.f. [from corne, Fr. cornu, Latin.] A tenure 
which obliges the landholder to give notice of an invafion by 
blowing a horn. 

Co'rnchandler. n.f. [corn and chandler.] One that retails 
corn. 

Co'rncutter. n.f. [from com and cut.] A man whofe pro- 
feffion is to extirpate corns from the foot. 

The nail was not loofc, nor did feem to prefs into the flefh; 
for there had been a ccrncutter, who had cleared it. IV if man. 

I have known a corncuttcr, who, with a right education, 
would have been an excellent phyfician. Speilatr, N°. 307. 
Co'rnel. ) n.f. [cornus, Latin.] See Cornelian- 

CoRNELIAN-TREE. ) CHERRY. 

The Cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly called the cornel 
or cornelian cherry, as well from the name of the tree as the 
cornelian ftone, the colour whereof it fomewhat reprefents. 
The fruit is good in the kitchen and confervatory. The wood 
is very durable, and ufeful for wheelwork. Mortim. Husbandry. 

Take a fervice-tree, or a comclian-trce , or an elder-tree, 
which we know have fruits of harfh and binding juice, and 
fet them near a vine or fig tree, and fee whether the grapes or 
figs will not be the fvveeter. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N . 485. 

Mean time the goddifs, in difdain, beftows 
The maft and acorn, brutal food ! and ftrows 
The fruits of cornel, as they feaft around. Pope's Odyffcy % 

Co'rnel. ?«. f [ cornus , Latin.] 

Cor NELIAN- CHERRY. 5 

'The flower-cup confifts of four fmall rigid leaves, ex- 
panded in form of a crofs ; from the center of which arc pro- 
duced many fmall yellowifti flowers, confifting of four leaves, 
difpofed in form of an umbrella : thefe flowers are fucceeded 
by fruit, oblong or of a cylindrical form, fomewhat like an 
olive, containing an hard ftone, which is divided into two 
cells, each containing a fingle feed. The fpecies are ten, 0 
which the cornelian-cherry , or male cornel-tree, is very com- 
mon, being propagated for its fruit, which, by many people, 
is preferved to make tarts : it is alfo ufed in medicine as an 
aftringent and cooler. There is likewife an officinal prepara- 
tion of this fruit, called Rob de cornus. Dogberry, or gatten- 
tree, is very common in hedges, and the fruit of this plant is 
often brought into the markets, and fold for buckthornberrie> , 
but in this fruit is but one ftone, and in the buckthorn fonN 
The faflafras fort is a native of America ; and its root lsrm ‘ c ! 
ufed in England to make a tea, which is greatly commcn - 
by fome againfl violent defluxions. Moll of the other of 
arc brought from America, except what is commonly ca 
the dwarf honeyfucklc, which grows wild on the high 'p oun . 

tains in the northern counties; but is with difficulty 

■ Miller. 

in gardens. 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed; 

* Corr.i.s 
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Cornels and bramblebcrrics gave the reft, , , n ■ 1 

Ar.d falling acorns furnilh’d out a feaft. Drydcn s Uvici. 

Cof.ne'lian-stone. See Carn elian. 

CO'RSEMUSE. n. f [French.] A kind of ruftick flute. 

Co'rneous. ad), [conicus, Latin.] Horny; of a fubftancc 

refembling horn. . A 

Such as have corneous or horny eyes, as loblters, and crui a- 
ceous animals, are generally dimfighted. Browns Vulg. Ln . 

The various fubmarinc fhrubs are of a corneous or ligneous 
conftitution, confifting chiefly of a fibrous matter. Woodward. 

CO'RNER. n.f. [cornel, Wclfh ; cornier, French.] 

j, A11 angle; a place inclofed by two walls or lines, which 
would interfeft each other, if drawn beyond the point where 
they meet. 

2. A fecret or remote place. 

There’s nothing I have done yet, o’ my confcience, 
Defcrves a corner. Sbakcfpeare s Henry V III. 

It is better to dwell in a corner of a houfe- top, than with a 
brawling woman and in a wide houfe. Proverbs, xxv. 24. 

I am perfuaded that none of thefe tilings arc hidden from 
him ; for this thing was not done in a corner. Ails , xxvi. 26. 

All the inhabitants, in every corner of the ifland, have been 
abfolutely reduced under his immediate fubjeclion. Davies. 
Thofe vices, that lurk in the fecrct corners of the foul. AddiJ. 

Your active fearch 

Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplor’d. Thomfons Spring. 

3. The extremities; the utmoft limit: thus every corner is the 
whole or every part. 

Might I "but through my prifon, once a day. 

Behold this maid, all corners clfe o’ th’ earth 

Let liberty make ufe of. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

I turn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed, 

To find If fleep were there ; but fleep was loft. Drydcn. 

Corner-stone, n.f. [corner and Jlcne.] The ftone that unites 
the two walls at the corner ; the principal ftone. 

See you yond’ coin o’th’ capitol, yond’ corner-flonc ? Shakefp. 
A mafon was fitting a corner-flora. Howl's Vocal Forejl. 

Corner-teeth of a Horfe, are the four teeth which are placed 
between the middling teeth and the tulhes ; and are two above 
and two below, on each fide of the jaw, which {hoot forth 
when the horfe is four years and a half old. Farrier’s Diil. 

Co'rnerwise. adv. [corner and wife.] Diagonally; with the 
corner in front. 

Co'rnet. n.f. [comette, French.] 

1. A mufical inftrument blown with the mouth : ufed anciently 
in war, probably in the cavalry. 

Ifracl played before the Lord on pfalteries and on timbrels, 
and on comets. 28a. vi. 5. 

Other wind inftruments require a forcible breath ; as trum- 
pets, comets , and hunters horns. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Comets and trumpets cannot reach his car. 

Under an aclor’s nofe, he’s never near. Drydcn' s Juvenal. 

2. A company or troop of horfe ; perhaps as many as had a cor- 
net belonging to them. 1 his fenfe is now difufed. 

Thefe noblemen were appointed, with fome cornets of horfe 
and bands of foot, to put themfelves- beyond the hill where 
the rebels were encamped. ’ Bacon. 

Seventy great horles lay dead in the field, and one comet 
was taken. Hayward. 

Fhey difeerned a body of five comets of horfe very full, 
{landing in very good order to receive them. Clarendon. 

3. The officer that bears the ftandard of a troop. 

4. Cornet of a Horfe, is the lowed part of his paftern that runs 

round the coffin, and is diftinguifiied by the hair that joins 
and covers the upper part of the hoof. Farrier's Diet. 

5. A fcarf anciently worn by doctors. Diet. 

6. A head-drefs. Diil. 

7. .'/Cornet of Paper , is deferibed by Skinner to be a cap of 
paper, made by retailers for fmall wares. 

Co RNETTER. n.J. [from cornet.] A blower of the cornet. 

So great was the rabble of trumpetters, cernetters, and other 
muficiaus, that even Claudius himfclf might have heard 
t { lern ' Hakewi/l on Providence. 

Cornice, n.f [comichc, French.] The higheft projection of 
a wall or column. 

I iie cot vice of the Palazzo harnefc, which makes fo bcau- 
timl an efi’e£l below, when viewed more nearly, will be found 
not to have its juft meafures. Drydcn' s Dufrcfnoy. 

( 1 he walls were maffy braft, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown’d, in colours of the fkv. °Pop e 's OdyfTev 

Cornice Ring [I n gunnery.] The next ring from the muz- 
zle backwards Chambers. 

Corm, le. n.f [from c-mu, Latin.] A little horn. 

I here will he found, on cither fide, two black filaments. 


or membranous firings, which extend unto the long and 
lhorter cornu', , upon protrufion. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b iii 
Corni err. ATE. ad), [fr m coma, Lat.J A term in botany. ‘ 
orn ’ciifate plants are fuch as produce many diftindt’and 
orned p<*.s; and comtcu'ale flowers are fuch hollow flowers 
Co^ C r U F?_ Cr ? a,t a kimi of f P ur > « r little horn. Chamb. 

her s - V [ m arm aRd /^ 5 ’ Latin J Brodudlive of 

, making M ... 
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Corni'cerous. ad), [ccmiger, Latin.] Horned ; having 

h °Natnre, in other camgerous animals, hath placed the horns 
higher, and reclining; as in bucks. Browns l Agar Errour . 
CORNU’COPI.E. n.J. [Lat.] The horn of plenty ; a horn 
topped with fruits and flowers in the hands of a goddeis. 

To CoRNu'TE. t/. <v. [cornutus, Latin.] To beftow horns ; to 

cuckold. 

CoRNU'TED. ad). [ cornutus . 

homed ; cuckolded. . , . , 

Cornu'to. n.f. [from cornutus, Latin.] A man horned; < 

cuclcolu 

The peaking cornuto her hufband, dwelling in a continiia 
larum of jealoufy. Shakefpeare's Merry Wives 0] // mdfor 
Co'rny. ad), [from cornu, horn, Latin.] 

1. Strong or hard like horn ; horny. 

Up ftood the corny reed, 

Embattel’d in her field. Milton's Paradife Lofi, 

2. [from corn.] Producing grain or corn. 

Tell me why the ant, 

'Midft Summer’s plenty, thinks of Winter’s want. 

By conftant journeys, careful to prepare 
Her {lores ; and bringing home the c my car 


Latin.] Grafted with horns ; 


b. vii- 


of 
Diet. 


Prior. 

Co'rollary. n.f [cor.llarium, Lat. froni corolla', finis coronal 
opus-, or from corollair, Fr. a furplus.] 

1. The conclufion : a corollary fetms to be a conclufion, whether 
following from the premifes neceffarily or not. 

NowTtnce we have confidered the malignity of this fin of 
detraction, it is but a natural corollary, that we enforce our 
vigilance againft it. Government of the Tongue. 

" As a corollary to this preface, in which I have done juftice 
to others, I owe fomewhat to myfelf. Drydens Eab. Preface. 

2. Surplus. 

Bring a corollary , 

Rather than want. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

CORO’NA. n.f. [Latin.] A large flat member of the cornice, 
fo called becaufc it crowns the entablature and the whole or- 
der. It is called by workmen the drip. Chambers. 

In a cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona, the coping, 
the modiliions or dentelli, make a noble ihew by their grace- 
ful projections. Spectator, N“. 415. 

Co'ronal. n.f. [corona, Latin] A crown ; a garland. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal. 

And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. Spenfr. 

Co'ronal. ad). Belonging to the top of the head. 

A man of about forty-five years of age came to me, with 
a round tubercle between the fagittal and coronal future. Wjcm. 

Co'ronary. ad), [coronarius, Latin.] 

1. Relating to a crown ; feated on the top of the head like a. 
crown. 

The bafililk of older times was a proper kind of ferpent, 
not above three palms long, as fome account ; and differenced 
from other ferpents by advancing his head, and fome white 
marks, or coronary fpots upon the crown. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, which are fancied to en- 
compafs the heart in the manner of a garland. 

The fubftance of the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and 
nourifhed by the blood, which is conveyed to it by the coro- 
nary arteries. Bentley's Sermons. 

Corona' tion. n.f. [from corona, Latin.] 

1. The aCl or folemnity of crowning a king. 

Fortune finding at her work therein, that a fcaffold of exe- 
cution fliould grow a fcaffold of coronation. Sidney, b. ii. 

Willingly I came to Denmark, 

To {hew my duty in your coronation. Shaktfpeare’s Hamlet. 

A cough, fir, which I caught with ringing in the king's 
affairs upon his coronation day. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Now emprefs fame had publilh’d the renown 

Of Sh ’s coronation through the town. Drydcn' s Macfi. 

2 The pomp or affcmbly prefent at a coronation. 

In penfivc thought recal the fancy ’d feene, 

See coronations rife on ev’ry green. Pope. 

Co'roner. n.f. [from corona.] An officer whofe duty is to 
enquire, on the part of the king, how any violent death was 
occaftoncd ; for which purpofe a jury of twelve perfons is im- 
pannelied. 

Go thou and feek the coroner, and let him fit o’ mv uncle • 
for he’s in the third degree of drink ; he’s drowned. ‘ Shakefp'. 

Co'ronf.t. n. f. [coronctta, Ital. the diminutive of corona, as 
crown.] An inferiour crown worn by the nobility. The 
coronet of a duke is adorned with ftrawberry leaves ; that of 
a marquis has leaves with pearls interpofed that of an earl 
raifes the pearls above the leaves; that of a vifeount is fur- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a baron has only four 
pearls. 7 

The reft was drawn into a coronet of gold, richly fet with 

pearl. ’ c . . 

1 cudney . 

In nrs livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and iflands were 

As plates dropt from his pocket. Shak. Ant. end Cleopatra. 
All the reft are coutrteffes. 

Their coronets fay fo. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

1 Under 


Under a cor net his flowing hair, 
in cuns, on cither cheek play’d. Milton s Paradife Lojl . 

A’.or could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 

ho ruin d crowns, would coronets exempt. Dryden. 

Peers and dukes, and all their fweeping train. 

And garters, liars, and coronets appear. Pope's Ra. of Lock. 

toRi’or.AL. n.J. [corrupted from caporal , French.] The 
lowed officer of the infantry, whofe office is to place and re- 
move the fentiliels. 

1 he cruel corp'ral whifper’d in my ear, 

F * ve pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me clear. Gay. 

Co'rporal of a Ship. An officer that hath the charge of 
fetting the watches and fentries, and relieving them ; who 
fees that all the foldiers and failors keep their arms neat and 
clean, and teaches them how to ufe them. He has a mate 
under him. Harrit. 

CO'RPORAL. adj. [ corporel , Fr. corpus, Latin.] 

1 . Relating to the body ; belonging to the body. 

1 o relief of lazars and weak age, 

Of indigent faint fouls, pad corporal toil, 

A hundred alms-houfcs, right well fupplied. Shai. Hen. V. 

Render to me fome corporal fign about her. 

More evident than this. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

1 hat God hath been otherwife feen, with corporal eyes, 
cxceedeth the fmall proportion of my underdanding. Raleigh. 

I hey enjoy greater fenfual pleafures, and feel fewer corporal 
pains, and are utter drangers to all thole anxious and tor- 
menting thoughts, which perpetually haunt and difquiet man- 
kind. Atterbury. 

2. Material; not fpiritual. In the prefent language, when body 
is ufed philofophically in oppofition to fpirit, the word corpo- 
real is ufed, as a corporeal being ; but otherwife corporals 
Corporeal is having a body ; corporal relating to the body. 
7 his didin (dion feems not ancient. 

Whither are they vanifh’d ? 

Into the air : and what feem’d corporal 

Melted, as breath, into the wind. Shakcfpeare' s Macbeth. 

And from thefe corporal nutriments, perhaps. 

Your bodies may at lad turn all to fpirit. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Corpor a'lity. n. J. [from corporal.'] The quality of being 
embodied. 

If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth neared 
unto fpirituality ; and if it have any corporality , then, of all 
other, the mod fubtile and pure. Raleigh's Hijl. of the IVorld. 

Co'rporally. adv. [from corporal.] Bodily. 

The fun is corporally conjoined with bafdifcus. Brown. 

CORPORATE, adj. [from corpus , Latin ] United in a body 
or community ; enabled to ail in legal precedes as an indi- 
vidual. 

Breaking forth like a fudden ternped, he over-run all Mun- 
der and Connaught, defacing and utterly fubverting all cor- 
p.rate towns that were not drongly walled. Spenjer on Ireland. 

They anfwer in a joint and corporate voice. 

That now they are at fall. Shakcfpeare' s Union. 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time a corporate 
aflembly, therefore the refentment of the commons was ufual- 
ly turned againd particular perfons. Swift. 

Co'rporat e ness. n. f. [from corporate.] The date of a body 
corporate; a community. Diet. 

Corporation, n.f [from corpus, Latin.] 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by the king's 
charter to have a common feal, one head officer or more, and 
members, able, by their common confent, to grant or receive, 
in law, any thing within the compafs of their charter : even 
as one man may do by law all things, that by law he is not 
forbidden; and bindeth the luccelTors, as a Angle man binds 
bis executor or heir. Cowel. 

Of angels wc arc not to confidcr only what they arc, and 
do, in regard of their own being ; but that alfo which con- 
cerneth them, as they are linked into a kind of corporation 
amoned themfelves, and of fociety or fellowfliip with men. 

Hooker, b. i. Jed. 4. 

Of this we find fome foot-deps in our law. 

Which doth her root from God and nature take ; 

Ten thoufand men die doth together draw, 

And of them all one corporation make. Davies. 

Co'rporature. n.J [from corpus, Latin.] The date of a 

being embodied. u ’ 

Corporeal, adj. [ceipcreus, Latin.] 

1. Having a body; not immaterial. See Corporal. 

The fwittnefs of thofe circles attribute, 

Though numberlefs, to his omnipotence. 

That to corporeal fubflances could add ... 

Speed almofl fpiritual. Milton's Paradft Lojl, b. vm. 

Having furveyed the image of God in the foul, we are not 
to omit thofe characters that God imprinted upon the body, 
as much as a fpiritual fubflance could be pictured upon a c.r- 

, 1 South s Sermons. 

‘ God being fuppofed to be a pure fpirit, cannot be the ob- 
ject of any crporeal fenfe. , , 

The courfe is finilh’d which thy fates decreed, ^ 

And thou from thy corporeal prifon freed. Dryden s l ab es. 
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Fix thy corporeal and internal eye 
On the young gnat, or new-cngender’J fly. p r ; n 

2. It is ufed by Swift inaccurately for corporal. 

1 am not in a condition to make a true flep even on Aimf- 
hury Downs ; and I declare, that a c rporeal falfc Hep is worfe 
than a political one. g w -y t 

Corporeity, n f [from corporetts, Latin.] Materiality - the 
quality of being embodied ; the Hate of having a body ■ bodi- 
linefs. 

Since philofophy affirmeth, that we are middle fubflances 
between the foul and the body, they mull admit of fome cor- 
poreity which fuppofeth weight or gravity. Brown's Futg. Err. 

It is the faying of divine Plato, that man is nature’s hori- 
zon, dividing betwixt the upper hcmifphere of immaterial 
intellects and this lower of corporeity. Glanvii/e's Seepj'. c. iv. 
The one attributed corporeity to God, and the other Ihape 
^ and figure. StillingjUet. 

Co r fori fic aT ion. n.f. [from corporify.] The aCt of giving 
body or palpability. 

To Corpo'rify. v . a. [from corpus, Lat.] To embody; to 
infpiflate into body. 

A certain fpirituous fubflance, extracted out of it, is mif- 
taken for the fpirit of the world corpor if ed. Boyle's Scejt. Chym. 

Corpse. \ n ' f ' Fr - cor P us > Latin J 

1 . A body, in contempt. 

Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To fluff this man, this vaft unhide-bound corps. Milton. 

He looks as man was made, with face eredt. 

That fcorns his brittle corps, and feems alham’d 

He’s not all fpirit. Dryden' s Don Selafian. 

2 . Acarcafe; a dead body; a corfc. 

Not a friend greet 

My poor corps, where my bones (hall be thrown. Shalefp. 

There was the murder’d corps in covert laid. 

And violent death in thoufand fhapes difplay’d. Dryd. Fables 

See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. Addifon.. 
The corpje was laid out upon the floor by the emperor’s 
command : he then bid every one light his flambeau, and 
Hand about the dead body. Addifon' s Guardian, N“. 99. 

3. A body of forces. 

Corpulency. \ n '^ Latin -] 

1. Bulkinefs of body; flelhinefs ; fulnefs of flelh. 

To what a cumberfome unwicldinefs. 

And burdenous corpulence my love had grown. Donne. 

It is but one fpecies of corpulency ; for there may be bulk 
without fat, from the great quantity of mufcular flelh, the cafe 
of robuft people. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2 . Spiffitude; groffnefs of matter. 

The mufculous flefli ferves for the vibration of the tail, the 
heavinefs and corpulency of the water requiring a great force to 
divide it. i?"y on Creation. 

Co'rpulent. adj. [ corfulentus, Latin.] Jr lelhy ; bulky; 
having great bodily bulk 

Wc fay it is a»flefhy flile, when there is much periphrafes, 
and circuit of words; and when with more than enough, it 
grows fat and coipulent. Ben. "fohnfon's Dijcoverics. 

Excefs of nourilhment is hurtful; for it maketh the child 
corpulent, and growing in breadth rather than in height. Bacon. 
CORPUSCLE, n.f. Xccrpufu/um, Lat] A fmall body; a 
particle of matter; anatom; a little fragment. 

It will add much to our fatisfadlion, if thofe arpvfcles can 
be difeovered with microfcopes. Newton 1 Opt. 

Who knows what are the figures of the little corpufdes that 
compofe and diltinguilh different bodies ? !> att> i l 

Corpu'scular. " \adj. [from corpufculum , Lat.] Relating 
CoRPUSCUL.a'riaN. J to bodies; comprifmg bodies. t 1: 
the diflinguilhins: epithet of that philofophy which attempts 
the rational folution of all phyfical appearances by the ac ion 
of one body upon another. 

As to natural philofophy I do not expcdl to fee anv p nn 
ciplcs propofed, more comprchenfive and intelligible than the 

corpufcularinn or mechanical. . 

This may be faid, that the modern corpufulartans talk, in 
mod things, more intelligibly than the peripateticks. / ci. <}• 
The mechanical or corpufcular philofophy, though peraa- 
venture the eldeft, as well as the bell in the world, had lain 
dead for many ages in contempt and oblivion. Bentlys berm. 

Co'RRACLE. SceC’ORRICLE. _ .Xmat 

ToCorra'de. v. a [corrado, I.atin ] lo rub oft; 

away by frequent rubbing ; to ferape together. 
Corradia'tion. n.f [con and radius, Lat.] A conju 

of rays in one point. ,.f 

The impreffion of colour worketh not but bv a con 
dire# beams, or right lines, whereof the balls is in the obj *. 
and the vertical point in the eye; fo as there is a con ora at ton, 
and conjunction of beams. Bacon s NaturaJ Ftijoi’), i • , 
To CORRE'CT. v. a. [carrigo c rredum, Latin.] 

1. Topunilh; tochaftife; to difeipline. c 

Sad accidents, and a ftate of nffhCUon, is a fc o° 0 1 

it corrects levity, and interrupts the confidence o. linning 
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After he te °»ce been mulld for a lie^J™ 
nC Children ’bein’' rn'l« rdl^ncJ by the parent! only in vici- 

Hr-** - TS.2Z5Z 

a" to take away faults, in writings or life. 

2 ‘ This is a’ defect in the firft make of fome mens mm«fc 

l \ZrSug nature, from what actually Ihe is in individuals, 
to what Ih/ouTt to be, and what Ihc was created Dryden. 

“ f! r^eeS i, an.lfed me , I “ 

Iciforc fZSti. 

domeftiek eoneern , to conftder what hab.c to £ « \ 

reded, and what inclination to be fubdued. togerstJtnM 
3 . To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by another, or by 
any method of preparation. 

As in habitual gout or (tone. 

The only thing that can be done. 

Is to corred your drink and diet. 

And keep the inward foe in quiet. ffiar. 

In cafes of acidity, water is the proper drink : its quality 
relaxing may he corrected by boiling it with tome animal fub- 
ftances! as ivory or hartlhorn. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

CorR-e'ct. adj. [correduf, Latin.] Revifed or fimlhcd with 

exattnefs ; free from faults. 

What verfe can do, he has perform d in this. 

Which lie prefumes the moll corred ot his. Dryd.Aur. Rrot. 
Always ufe the moll corred editions : various readings will 
be only troublcfomc where the fenfc and language is com- 
l ctc 1 Felton tn the UaJJicksi 

Correction, n.f. [from corred.] 

1 . Punilhment ; difeipline ; chaftifement ; penalty. 

Wilt thou, pupil like. 

Take thy corrtdion mildly, kifs the rod ? Shakefp. Rich. II. 
An offenfive wife, 

That hath enrag’d him on to offer ftrokes. 

As he is llriking, holds his infant up. 

And hangs refolv’d corrtdion in the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. 11. 
Wc are all but children here under the great mailer of the 
family ; and he is pleafed, by hopes and fears, by mercies and 
corrections, to inftrudt us in virtue. IF ' jt <s. 

2. Alteration to a better Hate ; the aiSt of taking away faults 3 
amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, make take the fame liberty 
with my writings ; if, at lea.fl, they live long enough to deferve 
correction. Dryden' s Fables, Preface. 

3. That which is fubftituted in the place of any thing wrong. 

Corrections or improvements fliould be adjoined, by way of 
note or commentary, in their proper places. JVatts. 

4. Reprehenfion ; animadverfion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, eftablifhing 
their aflertions not only with great lblidity, but lubmitting 
them alfo unto the correction of future difeovery. Brown. 

One fault was too great lenity to her fervants, to whom Ihe 
always gave good counfcl, but often too gentle correction. 

Arbutbnot' s Hijiory of John Bull. 

5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the addition of fomething 
contrary. 

T o make courts hot, ambitious, wholefomc, do not take 
A dram of country’s dulnefs ; do not add 
Corrections, but as chymifts purge the bad. Donne. 

CoRRe'ction’ER. n.f. [from correction.] One that has been 
in the houfe of correction ; a jayl-bird. This feems to be 
the meaning in Shakcfpeare. 

I will have you foundly fwinged for this, you blue-bottle 
rogue! you filthy famifhed correCiioner. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Corrf.'ctive. adj. [from corred.] Having the power to alter 
or obviate any bad qualities. 

Mulberries are pectoral, corrective of the bilious alcali. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Corrective, n.f. 

1. That which has the power of altering or obviating any thing 
amifs. 

The hair, wool, feathers, and feales, which all animals of 
prey do fwallow, are a feafonable and ncceffary corrective, to 
prevent their greedinefs from filling themfelves with too fuc- 
culent a food. Ray on the Creation. 

Humanly fpeaking, and according to the method of the 
world, and the little correctives fupplied by art and difeipline, 
it feldom fails but an ill principle has its courfe, and nature 
makes good its blow. South's Sermons. 

2. Limitation; reftriClion. 

There feems to be fuch an inftance in the regiment, which 
the human foul cxcrcifeth in relation to the body, that with 
certain correctives and exceptions, may give (bme kind of ex- 
plication or adumbration thereof. Hales Origin of Mankind. 
V-orre'ctly. adv. [from corred.] Accurately: appofitely ; 

exaftly ; without faults. 1 3 
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Cor , 

There arc iediet, without knowing what 1 
ciplcs, adverbs and prepolioons are, Ipcak P I • h r _ 
drrdl, as moft gentlemen who have been W, “ — 
dinary riicthods ot grammar Ichool . 

fiueh lays as neither ebb nor flow, ^ Critic i/hti 

Correctly cold; and regularly low. Pope s Effay . ^ 

Correctness, n.f. [from corred.] Aecuracj , 

freedom from faults. , . i j; n£r ( 0 

Too much labour often takes away die fp ,r,t > hy : idd g 
the polifhing; fo that there remains nothmg ^but a dull 
a piece without any conftderable 

’ The’ foftnefs of the flcfh, the delicacy of the tope, air 
and pollute, and the ererefl^ of deftgn ™ 
inexprcffible. 

Late, very late, ctrredntfs grew our care, _ 

When the tir’d nation breath’d from civil wan P 

Thofe pieces have never before been printed hom . 
copies, or with any tolerable degree of corrednejS. -j • 

Corke'ctor. n.f. [from corred.] . , r „ 

,. He that amends, or alters, by pumfhment or _ animadverfion. 
How many does zeal urge rather to do jufl.ee on fume , 
than to forbear all fin? How many rather tube foireclors than 

praOlifers of religion. . P >il . / f r nit r 

With all his faults he fets up to be an umverlal reformei 

and corrector of abufes, and a remover of grievances, ijwjt. 

2. He that revifes any thing to free it from faults; as the cor- 
red or of the prefs, that amends the errours committed in 

1 I remember a perfon, who, by his flyle and literature, 
feems to have been the corredor of a hedge prefs in Lit .k i i- 

tain, proceeding gradually to an author. wijt. 

3. In medicine. . . „ < 

Such an ingredient in a cbmpofition, as guards agair.lt or 
abates the Force of another; as the lixivial falls prevent ihe 
grievous veilications of refinous purges, by dividing their par- 
ticles, and preventing their adhefion to the intetiinal mem- 
branes, whereby they fometimes occafion intolerable gnpmgs 3 
and as fpiccs and carminative feeds alfo aflifl in the c.diei ope- 
ration of fome catharticks, by diffipating collections ot wind. 
In making a medicine, fuch a thing is called a corrector wnh h 
deftroys or diminifhes a quality that it could not otherwise 
be difpenfed with : thus turpentines arc correctors of quick- 
fdver, by deftroying its fluxility, and making it capable of 
mixture ; and thus rcclificd fpirit of wine breaks off tho 
points of fome acids, fo as to make them become fafe and 
good remedies, which before were deffructive. _ Quincy. 
To CO'RRELATE. v. n. [from con and retains, Latin. J lo 
have a reciprocal relation, as father and fon. 

Correlate n.f One that ftands in the oppofite relation. 

It is one thing for a father to ceafc to be a father, by call- 
ing off his fon ; and another for him to ceafe to be fo, by the 
death of his fon : in this the relation is at an end, for want 
of a correlate. South's Sermons. 

Cor r e'lati ve. adj. [con and rclativus, Latin.] Having a re- 
ciprocal relation, fo that the exiftence ot one in a particular 
Hate depends upon the exiftence of another. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other correla- 
tive terms, feem nearly to belong one to another. South. 

Giving is a relative aclion, and fo requires a correlative to 
anfwer it : giving, on one part, transfers no property, unlcfs 
there be an accepting on the other. South's Sermons. 

Corre lativenlss. n.f [ from con dative.] The Hate of 
being correlative. 

Correction, n. f. [eorripio correptum, Latin] Objurgation; 
chiding; reprehenfion; reproof. 

If wc muff needs be talking of other people’s faults, let it 
not be to defame, but to amend them, by converting our de- 
traction and backbiting into admonition atid fraternal correp- 
tion. Government of the Tongue, Jed. be 

To CORRESPOND, v. n. [cm and refpendeo, Latin.] 

1. Tofuit; to anfwer; to be proportionate ; to be adequate to ; 
to be adapted ; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another fucceffivcly 
throughout the year, arc found not to be equal, and will not 
juftly correfpond with any artificial or mechanical equal mca- 
furcs of time. Holder on Time. 

Words being but empty foulids, any farther than they are 
figns of our ideas, wc cannot but affent to them; as they cor- 
rejpond to thofe ideas we have, but no farther than that. Locke, 

2. To kec-p up commerce with another by altefnate letters. 

Correspondence. I rf - . , 

r. , < 1 n . from corre pond. 1 

Correspondency. J J *- jr s 

1. Relation ; reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another. 

Between the law of their heavenly operations, and the ac- 
tions of men in this our ftate of mortality, fuch co< re [port deuce 
there is as maketh it expedient to know in fome fort the one 
for the others more perfect direction. Hooker />. i. 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their courfe; and ’their 
habitudes, con ejpondhicics; and relations keep the fame to one 
another. Locke 

2. Intcrcourfc; reciprocal intelligence, 

5 R I lui 
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t had difcovercd thofe unlawful corefpondencic s they had 
tifcd, and engagements they had made to embroil my king- 

tioms \ , . King Chart*. 

bure die villains hold a corrcfpindcnce 

VV ith the enemy, .and thus they would betray tis. Denham. 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and I (hould have the 
lame thought much about the fame time : my enemies will be 
apt to fay, that we hold a correfpondence together, and aft by 
concert in this matter. Addifon’s Guardian , N°. ii6. 

3- I'riendfhipj interchange of offices or civilities. 

Let fuch military perfons be allured, and well reputed of, 
rather than faftious and popular ; holding alfo good corrcfpcn- 
^ dtnee with the other great men in the Hate. Bacon , EJfay 17. 

Correspondent. adj. [from correfpond.] Suitable; adapted; 
agreeable ; anfwerable. 

What good or evil is there under the fun, what aftion cor- 
refpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath im- 
poled upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, 
according to the law which himfclf hath eternally purpofed to 
k cc P- Hooker. 

And as five zones th’ ctherial regions bind, 

Five corYefpondent are to earth affign’d. Dryden’s Ovid. 

Correspondent, n.f. One with whom intelligence or 
commerce is kept up by mutual meflages or letters. 

He was plcafed to command me to (end to him, and receive 
from him all his letters from and to all his correjpondents at 
home and abroad. Denham’s Dedication. 

CorrEspo'nsive. adj. [from correfpond.] Anfwerable; adapted 
to any thing. 

Priam’s fix gates i’ th’ city, with mafly ftaples. 

And correfponfive and fulfilling bolts, 

Spcrrc up the fons of Troy. Shake/. T roil us and Crcfftda. 
CORRIDOR, n.f. [French.] 

]. [In fortification.] The covert way lying round the whole 
compafs of the fortifications of a place. 

2. [In architecture.] A gallery or long ifie round about a build- 
ing, leading to fevcral chambers at a diftance from each 
other. Harris. 

There is fomething very noble in the amphitheatre, though 
the high wall and corridors that went round it are almoft in- 
tirdy ruined. Addifon on Italy. 

Corrigible. adj. [from corrigo, Latin.] 

1. That which may be altered or amended. 

2. Pie who is a proper objeft of punilhment ; punifliable. 

He was taken up very Ihort, and adjudged corrigible for fuch 
prefumptuous language. How A s Vocal Forejl. 

3. Corrective ; having the power to correCt. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are gar- 
deners ; fo that, if we will either have it fteril with idlcnefs, 
or manured with induftry, the power and corri ibte authority 
of this lies in our will. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Corrx'val. n.f. [con and rival.'] Rival ; competitor. 

They had governours commonly out of the two families of 
the Geraldines and Butlers, both adverfaries and corrivals one 
againll the other. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He that doth redeem her thence, might wear 

Without arrival all her dignities. Shakejp. Henry IV. />. i. 

Cor riValry. n.f. [from arrival.] Competition; oppo- 
fition. 

Corro'bor ant. adj. [from corroborate ] Having the power 
to give ftrength. 

There be divers forts of bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits, 
and they be of three intentions, refrigerant, corroborant , and 
aperient. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory, N p . 961, 

To CORROBORATE, v. a. [con and roboro, Latin.] 

1. To confirm; to eftablifh. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favoured in- 
(lance, there is no trulling to the force of nature, nor to the 
bravery of words, except it be corroborate by cuftom. Bacon. 

2. To (Lengthen ; to make ftrong. 

To fortify imagination there be three ways; the authority 
whence the belief is derived, means to quicken and corroborate 
the imagination, and means to repeat it and refrefh it. Bacon. 

It was faid that the prince himfelf had, by the fight of fo- 
reign courts, and obfervations on the different natures of 
people, and rules of government, much excited and awaked 
his fpirits, and corroborated his judgment. I Cot: on. 

As any limb well and duly cxercifed grows ftrongcr, the 
nerves of the body are corroborated thereby. JCatts. 

Corrohor a'tion. n.f. [from corroborate.] The act of 
ff rengthening or confirming ; confirmation by fome additional 
fecuritv ; addition of (frength. 

The lady herfelf procured a bull, for the better corrobora- 
tion of the marriage. Bacon's Henry V II. 

Co R R o'b or ati v e. adj. [from corroborate.] Having the power 
of incrcafing ftrength. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intcmperics, as the 
heart is weakened by too much humidity, you are to mix cor- 
roboratives of an aftringent faculty ; and the ulcer alfo requireth 
to be dried. Wifemarls Surgery. 

To CORRO'DE. v. a. [corrodo, Latin.] To cat away by de- 
grees, as a menftruum ; to prey upon ; to confume 3 to wear 
away gradually. 
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The bad with bad, a fpider with a toad ; 

Por fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 

And make her do much good again It her will] . 

e kn ° w tllat aqua-fords corroding copper, which it 
that gives the colour to verdigreafe, is wont to reduce it to a 
green blue fetation. 

, „ ■ "awe o f mankind, left ,o itftlf, would lb„„ ha,; 

fallen into diflolution, without the inceflant and comdin » in 
vaiions of fo long a time. Hale's Origin of Mank.nl 

Hannibal the Pyreneans paff, 

And ffeepy Alps, the mounds that nature caff. 

And with corroding juices, as lie went, 

A paflage through the living rock he rent. Dr yd. Juvenal. 
kilties, which neither chew their meat nor grind it in their 
fiomachs, do, by a diflblvent liquor there provided, corrode 
and reduce it into a chylus. R„y on the Creation. 

I he blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the vetlels, pro- 
ducing almoft all thedifeafes of the inflammatory kind. Aibuth. 

T hrough the heart, 

Should jealoufy its venom once diffufc, 

’ I is then delightful mifery no more, 

Rut agony iinmixt, inceflant gall. 

Corroding every thought, and blading all 

Love’s paradife. " Themfon’s Sfting, l. 1075. 

Corro'dent. adj. [from corrode.] Having the power of cor- 
roding or wafting any thing away. 

Corro'diele. adj. [from corrode] Poffiblc to be confumed 
or corroded. 


Metals, although corrodible by waters, yet will not fiifFer a 
liquation from the powcrfulcft heat communicable unto that 
element. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b ii. c. 1. 

Co'rrody. n.f. [from corrodo , Latin.] A defalcation from 
an allowance or falary for fomc other than the original 
purpofe. 

In thofe days even noble perfons, and other meaner men, 
ordered corrodies and penlions to their chaplains and fervants 
out of churches. * Ayliffe's Parerg.n. 

Corrosi bi Li ty. n.f. [fro m csrrofdde.] The quality of being 
corrofible ; poffibility to be confumed by a menftruum. 

Corrodible, adj. [from corrode.] Pollible to be confumed 
by a menftruum. 

Corro'sibleness. n.f [from corrofible.] Sufceptibility of cor- 
roflon. Di£l. 

Corro'sion. n.f. [corrodo, Latin ] The power of eating or 
wearing away by degrees. 

Ccrrofion is a particular fpecies of diflolution of bodies, 
either by an acid, or a faline menftruum. It is almoft wholly 
defigned for the refolution of bodies mod ftrongly compared, 
as bones and metals ; fo that the menftruums here employed, 
have a confidcrable moment or force. Thcfe liquors, whe- 
ther acid or urinorn, are nothing but falts diflolvcd in a little 
phlegm ; therefore thcfe being folid, and confcqucntly con- 
taining a confidcrable quantity of matter, do both ati raft one 
another more, and are alfo more attrafted by the particles of 
the body to be diflolved ; fo when the more folid bodies are 
put into faline menftruums, the attraction is ftronger than in 
other folutions ; and the motion, which is always proportional 
to the attraction, is more violent: fo that we may eafily con- 
ceive, when the motion is in fuch a manner increafcd, it 
(hould drive the falts into the pores of the bodies, and open 
and loofen their cohefion, though ever fo firm. Quincy. 

If there be any medicine that purgeth, and hath neither 
of the firft two manifeft qualities, it is to be held fufpefted as 
a kind of poifon ; for that it worketh either by corrofm , or by 
a fecret malignity and enmity to nature. Bacon’s Nat. Hijiory. 

That corrbjion and difiblution of bodies, even the mod folid 
and durable, which is vulgarly aferibed to the air, is caufed 
merely by the aftion of water upon them ; the air being 
fo far from injuring and preying upon the bcdics it environs, 
that it contributes to their (leurity and prefervation. IVcodxu. 

Corrosive, rn#. [from corrodo, Latin. It was anciently pro- 
nounced with the accent on the firft fylhiblc, now indif- 
ferently.] 

1. Having the power of confuting or wearing away. 

Gold, after it has been divided by corrofive liquors into in- 
vifible parts, yet may prefently be precipitated, (o as to appear 
again in its own form. Crew’s Cofmol. b. i. c. 1 . J. 12. 

Thc facred fons of vengeance, on whofe eourfe 

Corrofive famine waits, and kills the year. Thomfon’s Spring. 

2 . Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a corrofive to fuch as 
oppugn them, undoubtedly to fuch as maintain them it can be 
no great plcafurc, when they behold that which they rev erence 
is oppugned. Hooker , b. iv. felt. 1 o. 

Corrosive, n . f . 

1. That which has the quality of wafting any thing away, •*-' 
the flefh of an ulcer. 

He meant his corrofives to apply, 

And with drift diet tame his ftubborn malady. Fairy 

2, That which has the power of (retting, or of giving pain. 

Such fpccchcs favour not of God in him that uledi them. 
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and unto virtuoufly difpoftd minds they art grievous m- 
f hooker, b. v. Jett. 3 j- 

Awav; though parting he a fretful corrofive. 

It is applied to a deathful wound. Shakejp. Henry V I. p. 1. 

Care is no cure, but hither corrofive , 

For things tiuit are not to he remedied. Shakejp. Henry \ 1. 
CorRo'sively. adv. [from corrojivc. J 

1. Like a corrofive. „ . 

At firft it tailed fomewhat corro finely. Boyle on Saltpetre. 

2. With the power of corrofion. f 

Corrosiveness, n.f. [from corrofive.] The quality of co - 

roding or eating away ; acrimony. 

We do infufe, to what he meant for meat, 

Corrofivencjs , or intenfc cold or heat. Donne. 

Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor corrofivenejs 
at all, but coldnpls, -mixt with a fomewhat languid relilh re- 
taining to bitternefs. . boye. 

Co'r rug a nt. adj. [from corrugate.] Having the power ot 

contrafting into wrinkles. . . 

To CORRUGATE, v. a. [ corrugo , Latin.] To wrinkle or 
purfe up ; as the (kin is drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 

other caufc. „ . 

The cramp comcth of contra&ion of finews: it comctn 
cither by cold or dryncfs ; for cold and drynels do both oi them 
contraft and corrugate. Bacon’s Batura l Hijiory, N . 964. 

Corrugation, n.f [from corrugate. ] Contraction into 

wrinkles. 

'The pain of the folid parts is the corrugation or violent agi- 
tation of fibres, when the fpirits are irritated by (harp hu- 
mours, Flyer on the Humours. 

To CORRU'PT. v. a. [corrumpo corruptus, Latin.] 

1 . To turn from a found to a putrefeent (late; to inleft. 

2. To deprave; to dell roy integrity ; to vitiate; to bribe. 

I fear left by any means, as the lerpent beguiled Eve 
through his fubtilty, fo your minds (hould be corrupted trom 
the fimplicity that is in Chrift. 2 Cor. xi. 3. 

Even what things they naturally know, in thofe very things, 
as hearts void of rcafon, they corrupted themfclves. Jude, v. ic. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 1 Cor. xv. 33. 
All that have mifearried 

By underhand, corrupted , foul injuftice. Shak. Richard III. 

1 have heard it faid, the fitted time to corrupt a man’s wife, 
is when (he’s fallen out with her hu(band. Sbakcfp. Coriolanus. 
But (lay, I ftneU a man of middle earth ; 

With tryal fire touch me his fingcr-cnd ; 

If he be chafte, the flame will back defeend. 

And turn him to no pain ; but if he dart. 

It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shak. M. IV. of IVindfar. 
Language being the conduit whereby men convey their 
knowledge, he that makes an ill ufc of it, though he does not 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things, yet 
he (lops the pipes. Locke. 

Hear the black trumpet through the world proclaim, 

That not to be corrupted is the flume. Pope. 

3. To fpoil ; to do mifehief. 

To Corru pt, v. n. 'Fo become putrid ; to grow rotten ; to 
putrefy. 

T he aptnefs or propenfion of air or water to corrupt or 
putrefy, no doubt, is to be found before it break forth into 
manitcll eftefts of difeafes, blading, or the like. Bacon. 
Corrupt, adj. [from corrupt.] Vitious; tainted with wick- 
ednefs ; without integrity. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which is good to the ufe of edifying. Eph. iv. 29. 
Corrupt, corrupt , and tainted in defire. Sh. M. IV. of IVir.df. 

Thcfe kind of knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrup ter ends. 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. Shake/. King Lear. 
Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, have yet been 
infinitely felicitous to have their children pioufly brought 
U P- South's Sermons. 

Corru'pter. n.f. [from corrupt.] lie that taints or vitiates ; 
he thatleflens purity or integrity. 

What is here ? 

The feriptures of the loyal Lconatus, 

All turn’d to herefy ? Away, away. 

Corrupters of my faith ! ' ' Shakefpeare’s Cymbe/ine. 

From tlie vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters of all truth, 
who, without all ground of certainty, vaunt their antiquity, 
came the errour firft of all. Raleigh’, Hijiory efihe World, b. i. 

Thofe great corrupters of Chriftianity, and indeed of natu- 
ral religion, the Jefuits. Add! fin's Freeholder , N*. 6. 

Corruptibility, n.f [from corruptible.] Poffibility to be 
corrupted. 

Corruptible, adj. [from corrupt ] 

1. Sufceptible of deftruftion by natural decay, or without 
violence. 

Our corruptible bodies could never live the life they (hall 
live, were it not that they are joined with his body, 
which is incorruptible, and that his is in ours as a caufc of 
immortality. iW. 

it is a devouring corruption of the efiential mixture, which 
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coniutinn chicflv of an oily moiflure, is 

Harvey on Leotjttrr.yiions* 

The°ffiveral parts of which the world COnfifis, being in 
their nature corruptible , it is more than pro y j . , 
infinite duration, this frame of things would long filKe hx c 

been diflolved. , V M ^ S -^T 

2. Sufceptible of corruption ; poffiblc to be tainted or 
Corru'ptiuleness. n.f. [from corruptible.] Sufceptibility o. 

Corruptibly, adv. [from corruptible .] In fuch a manner as 

to be corrupted, or vitiated. 

It is too late; the life of all his bloody 
Is touch’d corruptibly. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Corruption, n.f. [corrupt io,Lzt.] 

1. T he principle by which bodies tend to the reparation of their 

parts. . 

2. Wickedncfs; perverfion of principles; lofs of integrity. 


Precepts of morality. 


befides the natural corruption of our 
tempers, which makes us averfe to them, are fo abftraftcd 
from ideas of fenfe, that they feldom get an opportunity for 
deferiptions and images. Addijons EJfay on the Georgtd.s, 

Amidll corruption, luxury and rage, 

Still leave fome ancient virtue’s to our age: Tope. 

3. PutrefcencC. 

The wife contriver, on his end Intent, 

Careful this fatal errour to prevent. 

And keep the waters from corruption free. 

Mix’d them with fait, and feafon’d all the fea. Blackmirc . 

4. Matter or pus in a fore. 

5. The means by which any thing is vitiated ; depravation. 

After my death I wifh no other herald; 

No other fpeaker of my living aftions, 

T o keep mine honour from corruption , 

But fuch an honed chronicler as Griffith. Shak. Hen. \ III. 
T he region hath by conquell, and corruption of other lan- 
guages, received new and differing names. Raleigh's Hijiory. 

All thofe four kinds of corruption are very common in their 
language ; for which rcafons the Greek tongue is become 
much altered. Brerewood on Languages. 

6. [In law.] An infeftion growing to a man attainted of felony 

or treafon, and to his illuc : for as he lofcth all to the prince* 
or other lord of the fee, fo his ifliic cannot be heir to him, or 
to any other anceflor, of whom they might have claimed by 
him ; and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he and his chil- 
dren are made ignoble and ungentle, in refpeft of the 
father. Cowch 

Corruptive, adj. [from corrupt.] Having the quality of 
tainting or vitiating. 

Not refemblingthemfelves according to fcminal condition, 
yet carrying a fettled habitude unto the corruptive originals. 

Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. G. 
It (hould be endued with an acid ferment, or fome cor- 
ruptive quality, for fo fpeedy a diflolution of the meat 
and preparation of the chyle. Ray on the Creation^ 

Corru'ptless. adj. [from corrupt.] Infufceptible of corrup- 
tion ; uiidecaying. 

All around 

The borders, with conuptlefs myrrh are Crown’d. Drydcn. 

Corru'ptly. adv. [from corrupt.] 

1. With corruption ; with taint ; with vice; without integrity. 

O, that eftates, degrees, and offices, 

W 7 crc not deriv’d corruptly , that clear honour 
W ere purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. Shakefpeare. 
W c have dealt very corruptly againft thee, and have not 
kept the commandments. Nch. i. 7. 

2. Vitiouffy; improperly; contrary to purity. 

W c have corruptly contrafted moll names, both of men 
and places. Camden’s Remains. 

Corru ptness. n . f . [from corrupt.] The quality of corruption ; 
putrefccncc; vice. 

CO'RSAIR. n.f. [French.] A pirate; one who profefles to 
feize merchants. 

Corse. n . J . [corps, F tench ] 

I. A body. 

For he was ftrong, and of fo mighty corfe. 

As ever wielded fpear in warlike hand Spenfer, can. iin 

2t A dead body ; a carcafe : a poetical word. 

I hat from her body, full of filthy fin. 

He reft her hateful head, without rerhorfe; 

A dream of coal-black blood forth guflied from her corfe. 

Far y Queen, b. i. cant. \. Jl an. 24. 

Set down the corfe ; or, by faint Paul, 

I’ll make a corfe of him llint difofceys. Shaktfp. Richard III. 

W'hat may this mean ? 

That thou, dead corfe, again, in complete dee!, 

Revifit’ft thus the glimpfes of the moon. 

Making night hideous ? Shaiefpeare's Ham’ct. 

Here lay him down, mv friends, ' 

Full in my fight, that I may view at leifurc 
T he bloody corfe , and count thofe glorious wounds. Addifin. 

You heard the groans. 

Heard nightly plung’d, amid’ the fullen waves. 

The frequent corfe. Thomfin’s Summer, l. 1035. 

Co'rseiet. 
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Co'rselET. n.f. [ co'felet , French.] A light armour fot the 
forepart of the body. 

Some fhirts of maile, fome coats of plate put on. 

Some don'd acuirace, fome a cor flit bright. Fairfax-, b. i. 

They lafli, they foin, they pafs, they It rive to bore 
Their corfets , and their thinneft parts explore. Dryd. Fab . 

But heroes, who o’ercome or die, 

Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 

The firings of which, in battle’s heat, 

Againft their very cars' lets beat. Prior. 

CO'RTICAL. adj. [ cortex , bark, Lat.] Barky ; belonging to 
the outer part ; belonging to the rind ; outward. 

Their laft extremities form a little gland, (all thefe little 
glands together make the cortical part of the brain) termi- 
nating in two little veflels. Cbeyrte s Phil. Prin. 

Co'rticated. adj. [from corticatus, Lat.] Refembling the 
bark of a tree. 

This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped corticated and 
depilous ; that is, without wool, fur, or hair. Brown. 

Co'rticose. adj. [from corticojus, Lat ] Full of bark. Di£t. 
Corvf.'tto. n.J. The curvet See Curvet. 

You muft draw the horfe in his career with his manage, 
and turn, doing the corvetto and leaping. Peacham on [halving. 
CORU 'SCAN T. adj. [ corufco , Latin.] Glittering by flalhcs ; 
flafhing. 

Corusca'tion. 11. f. [ corufcatio , Latin.] Flafh; quick vibra- 
tion of light. 

We fee that lightnings and corufcations, which are near at 
hand, yield ho found. Bacon's Natural Htflory, N°. 114. 

We may learn that fulphureous fleams abound in the bowels 
of the earth, and ferment with minerals, and fometimes take 
fire with a fudden corufeation and explofion. Newton's Oft. 
How heat and moillurc mingle in a mafs, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze ; 

Why nimble corufcations {trike the eye. 

And bold tornado’s bluflcr in the fky. Garth's Difpcnfatory. 
CoR y'mriated. adj. [ corymbus , Latin.] Garriilhed with 
branches of berries. Di£t. 

Cor vmbi'ferous. adv [from corymbus and fero, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit or berries in bunches. 

Coryinbiferous plants are diflinguifhed into fuch as have a 
radiate flower, as the fu n- flower ; and fuch as have a naked 
flower, as the hemp-agrimony, and mugwort : to which are 
added thofc a-kin hereunto, fuch as icabious, teafcl, thiflle, and 
the like. Quincy. 

CORYMBUS. ruf. [Latin.] 

It in general ftgnifies the top of any thing; but amongft 
the ancient botanills it was ufed to exprefs the bunches or 
clufters of berries of ivy, or the like : amongft modern bota- 
nifls it is ufed for a compounded difeous flower, whofe feeds 
arc not pappous, or do not fly away in down ; fuch are the 
flowers of daiftes, and common marygold ; and therefore Mr . 
Ray makes one genus of plants to be fuch as have a compound 
difeous flower, without any downy wings to carry off their 

feeds. „ . ,%'?• 

Cosci'nomancy. n. f. [from xhox mi, a fieve, and u-anna, divi- 

nation.) The art of divination by means of a fieve. A very 
ancient pra&ice mentioned by Theocritus, and Hill ufed in 
fome parts of England, to find out perfons unknown. Chambers. 
Cose'cant. n.f [In geometry.] The fecant of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 

Co'shering. ii . f [Irifli.] | , . , , 

Co/her in is were vifitmons and progreffes made by the lord 
and his followers among his tenants; wherein he did cat them 
Cas theEnglifh proverb is) out of houfc and home. Davies. 
Co'sier. ii. f. [from confer, old Fr. to few.] A botcher. H miner. 
Do you make an alehoufe of my lady’s houfc, that ye 
fqueak out your coficr catches, without any mitigation or rc- 
morfe of voice ? Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

Cosine, n.f [In geometry.] The right fine of an arch, 
which is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Hams. 
Cosme'tick. adj. [^o-^.xij.] Having the power of im- 
proving beauty ; beautifying. 

1 No better cojmeticks than a fevere temperance and punt), 
modefly and humility, a gracious temper and calomels of 
fpirit ; no true beauty without the fignatures of thele grace* 

in the very countenance. R ay °” the Creailon ' 

Firft, rob’d in white, the nymph intern adores, 

With head uncover’d, the cojmetick pow’rs. rept. 

CO'SMICAL. adj. [«Vfto 5 .] 

I. Relating to the world. 

2 Riling or fetting with the fun ; not acronychal. 

The eofmical afcenlion of a flar we term that, when ,t ar.feth 
together with the fun, or in the fame degree of the echpt.ck 
wherein the fun abideth. Browns Vulgar Emurs b. iv. c 13. 
CoWailv. adv. [from cojmical.] With the fun; not 

3C FroSe rifihg of this flar, not cfntically, that is, with the 
fun, but Keliacally, that is, its emerlion from the rays of the 
fun, the ancients computed their canicular days. io.ut. 

Co-smooonv. [ 4 *. «»J v-» J The <4 

»hc world ; the creation. 


COS 

Cosmo'grapheR. n.f. [xGp&. and One who writes 

a defeription of the world ; diltinct from geographer, who 
deferibes the fituation of particular countries. ~ 5 

T hus the antient cofmogr uppers do place the divifion of the 
F.aft and Weftern hemifphcic; that is, the firft term of | 0 n<-i- 
tude in the Canary or Fortunate Blands, conceiving thefe pans 
the extreme!! habitations weft ward. Brown's Vulgar Errours 
Co* mogr a'chical. adj [from ctfmorraplry ] Relating to the 
^ general defeription of the world. 5 

Cosmogra'phically. adv. [from cofmographical . ] In a manner 
relating to the fcience by which the llrudlure of the world is 
difeovered and deferibed. 

'I his it doth more plainly upon the tcrrclla, or fpherical 
magnet, cofmograpbicuHy fet out with circles of the globe. 

Browns Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
COSMOGRAPHY, n.f. [ and yfipu .] The fciencc of 
the general fyftem or affections of the world, diftinct from 
geography, which delivers the fituation and boundaries of 
particular countries. 

Here it might fee the world without travel ; it being a lefler 
fcheme of the creation, nature contracted, a little cofnogra- 
phy, or map of the univerfe. South's Sermons. 

Cosmopolitan. 7 n f. [*«rfi©- and irci.Wrs.] A citizen of the 
Cosmopo'lite. J world; one who is at home in every place. 
Co'sset. n.f. A Iamb brought up without the dam. 

If thou wilt bewail my woful teen, 

I fhall thee give yond’ cojfet for thy pain. Spenfer's Fuji. 
COST, n.f [kof, Dutch. As this word is found in the re- 
moteft.Teutonick dialcCls, even in the iflandick, it is not pto- 
bably derived to us from the Latin conjlo ; though it is not un- 
likely that the French coujicr comes from the Latin.] 

1. The price of anything. 

2. Sumptuoufncfs ; luxury. 

The city woman bears 

The cojl of princes on unworthy ihouldcrs. Shakefpeare. 

Let foreign princes vainly boa ft 
The rude effefts of pride and cojl 
Of vafter fabricks, to which they 

Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 

3. Charge; expence. 

While he found his daughter maintained without his cojl, 
he was content to be deaf to any noife of infamy. Sidney , b. ii, 
I fhall never hold that man my friend, 

Whofe tongue fhall alk me for one penny cojl , 

To ranfom home revolted Mortimer. Shakefp. Henry IV; 
Have wc eaten at all of the king’s cojl ? or hath he given us 
any gift? 2 Sa.x ix. 42. 

And wilt thou, O cruel boaft ! 

Put poor nature to fuch cojl ? 

O ! ’twill undo our common mother, 

To be at charge of fuch another. CvaJhavJ. 

It is ftrange to fee any ecclefiaftical pile, not by ccclcfiafli- 
cal cojl and influence, rifing above ground ; efpccially in an 
age in which men’s mouths are open againft the church, but 
their hands fhut towards it. South's Sermons. 

He whofe talc is beft, and pleafes moil. 

Should win his fupper at our common cojl. Dryden's Fables. 
Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by W ood for the pur- 
chafe of his patent: what were his other vifible cojls 1 know 
not ; what his latent, is varioufly conje&urcd. Swift. 

4. Lofs; fine; detriment. 

What they had fondly wifhed, proved afterwards to their 
cojls over true. Knoiles's IliJlSry of the Turfs. 

To Cost. v.ti. pret.cof-, particip. toft. [couftr, french.] Io 
be bought for ; to be had at a price. 

The dagger and poifon are always in rcadinefs ; but to bring 
the adlion to extremity, and then recover all, will require the 
art of a writer, and cojl him many a pang. Dryden. 

Co'stal. adj. [cojla, Lat. a rib.] Belonging to the ribs. 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilaginous fifties, 
many peiflinal, whofe ribs aTe rectilineal ; and many 1 ojlal, 
which have their ribs embowed. Brown's Vulgar tir. 

Co'stard. n.f. [from cojlcr, a head ] 

I. A head. , 

Take him over the cojlard with the belt of thy fword. 

Sbakejpi arc's Richard III. 

?.. An apple round and bulky like the head. 

Many country vicars are driven to fliifts; and, if our gree v 
patrons hold us to fuch conditions, they will make us turn 
cojlard mongers, grafters, or fell ale. Burton on Melancholy. 
COST IVE. adj. [confiipatus, Lat. confip'e, French ] 

1 . Bound in the body ; having the excretions obftrudted. 

When the paflage of the gall becomes obftru&ed, the hoc.) 

grows cojlive, and the excrements of the belly white. Brown. 
° While falter than his cojlive brains indites, 

Philo’s quick hand in flowing letters writes 
His cafe appears tome like honeft I eagues, . 

W’hen he was run away with by bis legs. ncr • 

2. Clofe; unpermcablc. f > 

Clay in dry feafons is co/live, hardening with the fun ami 

wind, ’till unlocked by induftry, fo as to admit of the air an 

heavenly influences. Mortimer's Hufanfiy. 

J CoSTIVENE”' 





COT 

C„yr.v.s-E!s. ».y : [from cojlivt.] The (late of die body i" 

which excretion is obftru£ted. . , 

Co/livenefs difperfes malign putrid fumes out of the guts and 
nvfcnterv into all parts of the body, occafion.ng head -aches, 
fevers, lofs of appetite, and difturbance of concodion. Eai zcy. 

Co/livenefs has ill cffe£ts, and is hard to be dealt with by 
phyfick ; purging medicines rather increaling than removing 
the evil Locke on Education , fcB. 23. 

Co'stuness. n.f [from cofly.] Sumptuoulnefs; expenfive- 

'1' hough not with curious ccjllimjs , yet with cleanly fufH- 
ciencv ifenterttined me. Sidney, b. 1. 

Nor have the frugalier fons of fortune any reafon to object 
the coftlinefs ; fince they frequently pay dearer for lefs advan- 
tageous pleafures. Gianville s Scepf. Preface. 

Co'stly. adj. [from cojl.] Sumptuous; expenfive; of a high 
price. 

Cofly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 

But not expreft in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; __ ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shakejp. Hamlet. 

Leave for a while thy cojily country-feat; 

And to be great indeed, forget 

The naufeous pleafuies of the great. Dryden. 

The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the mod cofly 
piece of work on the face of the earth, when completed. 

Jddlfon’s Remarks on Italy. 
He is here fpeaking of ?aradife, which he reprefents as a 
mod charming and delightful place; abounding with things 
not only ufeful and convenient, but even the moft rare and 
valuable, the moft cofly and defireablc. IVoodw. Nat. Hifory. 

Co'stmary. 11. f. [cojlus, Latin.] An herb whofe flowers are 
naked, and of a yellow colour, growing in umbels on the top 
of the ftalks : tire leaves arc intire, and crenated about the 
edges. Miller. 

Co'strel. n.f [ fuppofed to be derived from cofir. ] A 
bottle. Skinner. 

Cot. Y At the end cf the names of places, come gene- 

Cote. > rally from the Saxon cor, a cottage. 

Coat, j Gibfon’s Camden. 

COT. n.f [cor. Sax. cwt, Wclfti.] A fmall houfc; a cot- 
tage; a hut; a mean habitation. 

What that ufage meant. 

Which in her cot (he daily pradtifed. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. 6. 

Befides his cot, his flocks, and bounds of feed. 

Are now on fale ; and at our fheep cot now, 

By reafon of his abfence, there is nothing 
T hat you will feed on. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Hczekiah made himfelf flails for all manner of beafts, and 
eots for flocks. 2 Chron. xxxii. 28. 

My feeble goats, 

With pains I drive from their forfaken cotes. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

A ftately tempie fhoots within the fkies : 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife ; 

The pavement, polifh’d marble they behold ; 

The gates with fculpture grac’d, the fpircs and tiles of gold. 

Dryden’s Baucis and Philemon. 

As Jove vouchfaf’d on Ida’s top. ’tis laid. 

At poor Philemon’s cot to take a bed. Fenton. 

Cot. n.f. An abridgment of cot quean. 

Cota'ngent. n.f. [In geometry.] The tangent of an arch 
which k the complement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 

To Cote. v. a. This word, which I have found only in 
Chapman, feems to fignify the fame as To leave behind. To 
over pafs. 

W ords her worth had prov’d with deeds, 

Had more ground been allow’d the race, and coted far his 

ilecds. Chapman's Iliads. 

Cote'mporary. adj. [con and tetnpus, Latin.] Living at the 
lame time; coctaneous ; contemporary. 

V\ hat would not, to a rational man, cotemporary with the 
firft voucher, have appeared probable, is now ufed as certain, 
becaufe fcveral have fince, from hiln, faid it one after 
another. 

Jutland, n.f. [cot and land.] Land appendant to a cot- 
tage. 

Co tque an. n.f. [probably from coquin , French.] A man 
vvlio bufies himfelf with women’s affairs. 

Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica ; 

Spare not for coft 

~ — Go, go, you cstqueas, go ; 

Get you to bed. . Shakefpeare’ s Romeo and Juliet. 

A itatefwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a 


each of tlie fexes fhould keep within its particular bounds. 
v . Addi Jon's Freeholder, N°. ?8. 

1 ou have given us a lively picture of hufbands hen peck’d • 
but you have never touched upon one of the quite different 
character, and who goes by the name of c:t quean. Add. Sped? 

A hut! a * » 
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They were right glad to take fome corner of a poor cottage, 
and there to ferve God upon their knees . Hooker, b. iv. J. 2. 

T he felf-famc fun that fhines upon his court. 

Hides not his vifage from our cottage, but 
Looks on both alike. Shakefpeare s Winter s Tab. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nurfc 
their child r .n, look to the affairs of the houfc, vi fit poor cot- 
tages, and relieve their necelfities. Taylor s Holy Living. 

It is difficult for a peafant, bred up in the oblcuritics of a 
cottage, to fancy in his mind the unfeen fplendors of a court- • 

* South s Sermon 

Beneath our humble cottage let us hafte. 

And here, unenvied, rural dainties tafte. 

Co'ttager. n.f. [from cottage ] 

1. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 

Let us from our farms. 

Call forth our cottagers to arms. # Swift. 

The moft ignorant Irifli cottager will not fell his cow for a 
groat . Swift’s A.idrefs to Parliament. 

2 . A cottager, in law, is one that lives on the common, with- 
out paying rent, and without any land of his own. 

The hulbandmen and plowmen be but su> their work-folks 
and labourers, or elfe mere cottagers, which are but houfed 
beggars. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

1 he yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition between 
gentlemen and cottagers. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

GoT tier, n.f [from cot.] One who inhabits a cot. Diet. 

CCYTTON. n. f. [named, according to Skinner, from the down 
that adheres to the mala cotonea, or quince, called by the Italians 
cotogni ; whence cottsne , leal, cotton, French.] T he down of 
the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, and covered 
with cotton, that its hardnefs may not be offenfivc. Wiftnan . 

Co'tton. n.f. A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral fegments 
almoft to the bottom, and is of the expanded bell fhape: from 
the center rifes a pyramidal hollow tube, adorned and loaded 
with chives: from the empalement fhoots up the pointal, fixed 
like a nail in the bottom of the flower and of the tube, 
which is changed into a roundifh fruit, divided into four or 
more feminal cells, gaping at the top, and inclofmg feeds, co- 
vered over and wrapped within that fofc ductile wool, com- 
monly known by the name of cotton. The fpecies are, 
1. Hot i fhrii 'by cotton. 2. The moft excellent American 
cotton, with a gsv;. n ; fh feed 3. Annua! fhrubby cotton, of 
the ifland of Fro i-koce, with a large quinquefid vine leaf. 
4. T he tree cotton. 5. Tree cotton With a yellow- flower. The 
firft fort is cultivated plentifully incamlia, Lemnos, Cyprus, 

Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; as alfo between Jtruk-.k :J 

Damafcus, from w hence the cotton is brought annually into 
thefe northern parts of Europe. It is fown upon tilled 
grounds in the fpring of the year, and cut down and reaped 
in harveft, as corn with us. This cotton is the wool which 
iuclofcs or wraps up the feeds, and is contained in a kind of 
brown bulk or feed -Vc fid growing upon this lhrub. It is 
from this fort that the vait quantities of cotton are taken, 
which furnifh our parts of the world. It is brought from the 
i (lands, where the natives take great care oMts culture. 
’I here are feveral forts of cotton Ibid, which differ according 
to the countries from whence they come, and the various pre- 
parations made of them. The firft is the cotton in the wool ; 
that is, that which comes from the fhcll, from which only 
we take the feed : thofc come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. 
The fecond is die cotton in the yarn : the fecond and third 
forts are alfo annual : thefe are cultivated in the Weft Indies 
in great plenty. But the fourth and fifth forts grow in Egypt : 
thefe abide many years, and often arrive to be trees of "great 
magnitude, from which the inhabitants are annually furniilied 
with great quantities of cotton. One of thefe trees has a pur- 
phfh and the other a yellow flower, which is the only diffe- 
rence between them. Militr 

Co'tton. n. f Cloath or fluff made of cotton. 

To Co'tton. v. n. 

1 . To rife with a nap. 

2. T o cement; to unite with : a cant word. 

A quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned 
off, 111 which cafe it will not be eafy to cotton with another. 

<-p rnnmi r , t- S ™fi' s Diretlions to the Cook. 

I o COUCH, v.n. [caucher, French.] 

1. I o lie down on a place of repofe. 

if I court more women, you’ll couch with more men. Shck. 

Doth not the gentleman 
Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed. 

As ever Beatrice fhall couch 1 pon. Shake ^ca' 

When love’s fair goddefs *' 

Couch'd with her hufband in his golden bed. Dryden's Ain 

2 . To lie down on the knees, as a beaft to reft. 

Trees bent their heads to hear him ling his wrones 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and loll’d their fawnin-r 
t0n S ues - . r , r Dryden's Virg. Geor. b. iv. /. 4" 
i heie when death 

^ ^ Cornea 
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Comes like a rufhlnglion, couch like fpaniels, 

W th lolling tongues, and tremble at the paw. Dryelen. 

3. To lye down in fecret, or in anibulh. 

We’ll couch i’ th’ caftle-ditch, ’till we fee the light of our 
fairies. Shakefpeare' s Merry IVives of IF in dj or. 

1 he earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and was palled over 
for dead, until a horle was brought for his efcape. Hayward. 

4. To lye in a bed, or llratum. 

Blefled of the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the 
deep that coucheth beneath. Dcutr. xxxiii. 13. 

5. To Hoop; or bend down; to lower in fear, in pain, in 
rcfpccfh 

To couch down between Ifiachar, is a ftrong afs couching 
down between two burdens. Gen. xlix. 1 4. 

Thefe coachings, and thefe lowly curtefies, 

Might flir the blood of ordinary men. Shakcfp. Ju!. Cerfar. 

To Couch, v. a. 

1. To repofe; to lay on a place of repofe. 

Where unbruifed youth, with unflufPd brain, 

Doth couch his limbs, there golden flcep doth reign. Shah e/p. 

2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or llratum. 

It the weather be warm, we immediately couch malt about 
a foot thick ; but if a hotter feafon require it, we fpread it on 
the floor much thinner. Mortimer s Husbandrv. 

The lea and the land make one globe; and the waters couch 
themfelves, as clofe as may be, to the centre of this globe, in a 
fpherical convexity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. To bed ; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in ufe at Gaza, to couch potlhcrds, or vefiels 
of earth, in their walls, to gather the wind from the top, and 
to pafs it down in fpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hijiory. 

4. To involve; to include; to comprife. 

But who will call thofe noble who deface. 

By meaner a£ts, the glories of their race; 

Whole only title to our father’s fame, 

. Is ouch'd in the dead letters of their name ? Dryden's Juv. 

That great argument for a future Hate, which St. Paul hath 
couched in the words 1 have read to you. Atterhury’s Sermons. 

5. To include fecretly ; to hide : with under. 

The foundation of all parables is fome analogy or fimili- 
tude between the topical or allufive part of the parable and 
the thing couched under- it, and intended by it. South’s Sermons. 

There is all this, and more, that lies naturally couched under 
this allegory. L'EHrange, Fable 3. 

The true notion of the inflitution being loll, the tradition 
of the deluge, which was couched under it, was thereupon at 
length fufpended and loft. IVoodwauT s Aatural Hijiory. 

6. To lay clofe to another. 

And over all, with brazen feales was arm’d, 

Like plated coat of ftecl, fo couched near. 

That: nought might pierce. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. it. 

7. To fix the (pear in the reft ; in the pofture of attack. 

'1 he knight 'gan fairly couch his fteady fpear, 

And fiercely ran at him with rigorous might. Fairy Qiiecn. 

Before each van 

Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their fpears, 

’Till thickeft legions clofe. Milton’s Paradife L'Jl , b.W. 

The former wav’d in air 

His flaming fword, /Eneas couch’d his fpear. Drydens /Fit. 

8. To deprefs the film that overh eads the pupil of the eye. 
'Phis is improperly called couching the eye, for couching the 
cataract: with equal impropriety they fometimes fpcak of 

couching the patient. 

Some artift, whofe nice hand 
Couches the cataracts, and clears his eyes, 

And all at once a flood of glorious light 


Comes rulhing on his eyes. 


Dennis. 


Whether the cataract be wafted by being feparated from its 
vefiels, I have never known pofitively, by difieding one that 
had been couched. Soarp. 

Couch, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . A feat of repofe, on which it is common to lye down 
drefled. 

So Satan fell ; and Untight a firy globe 
Of angels on full fail of wing flew nigh. 

Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft, 

From his uneafy ftation, and upbore 

As on a floating couch through the blithe air. Milt. Par. Reg. 

To loll on couches, rich with citron Weds, 

And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryd. I trg. Geo. 

2. Abed; a place of repofe. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be , 

A couch for luxury and damned inceft. Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

Dire was the tolling! deep the groans defpair 
Tended the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. Milt . I a. L.0j. . 

This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May, 

Forfook his early couch at early day. Dry den s Fab.es. 

O, ye immortal pow’rs that guard the juft. 

Catch round his couch, and foften his repofe. Add/. Cato. 


W 


- A laver, or llratum. , , , , 

‘ This heap is called by maltftcrs a couch, or bed of raw 
, 1 Mortimer s Husbandry. 


C O V 

Couch ant. adj. [couchant, Fr.] Lying down; fquattiing. 

If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probably a lion rampant, but rather couchant or dormant. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. \. c . 1 c 
As a tiger, who by chance hath fpy’d. 

In fome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play. 

Strait couches clofe ; then rifing, changes oft 

His couchant watch. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. iv. /. , 10 ? 

VOUCHEE, n.f. [French.] Bedtime; the time of vifitinsr late 
at night. 0 

None of her fylvan fubjccls made their court ; 

Levees and coucbees pafs’d without refort. Dryden. 

Co'ucher. n.J. [from couch. He that couches or dcprefTes 
cataradls. 

Co'uchfEi.low. n.f. [ couch and fellow.] Bedfellow; com- 
panion. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three reprieves for 
you, and your coucbfeilcw, Nim ; or elle you had looked 
through the grate like a geminy of baboons. Sbakefpeau. 

Co'uchgrass. n.f A weed. 

The couchgrafs, for the firft year, infenfibly robs mofl 
plants in fandy grounds apt to graze. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Cove. n.f. 

1 . A finall creek or bay. 

2. A fhelter ; a cover. 

CO'VENANT. n.f. [convenant, Fr. convention, Latin.] 

1 . A contract ; a ftipulation. 

He makes a covenant never to deflroy 
The earth again by flood ; nor let the fea 
Surpafs his bounds. Milton s Pa>adife Lofl , b. xi. /. 892. 

The Englilh make the ocean their abode, 

Whofe ready fails with ev’ry wind can fly. 

And make a cov'nant with th’ unconflant fky. Waller. 

2. An agreement on certain terms ; a compact. 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as wc now confidcr it, be- 
twixt God and man ; confifting of mercies on God’s part, 
made over to man, and of conditions on man’s part, required 
by God. Hammond's Pratt Catech. 

Some men live as if they had made a covenant with hell : 
let divines, fathers, friends fay what they will, they Hop their 
ears againft them. L'EJlrangc. 

3. A writing containing the terms of agreement. 

I lhall but lend my diamond ’till your return ; let there be 
covenants drawn between us. Shakefpeare' s Cymbeline. 

To Co'venant. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To bargain; to flipulate. 

His lord ufed commonly fo to covenant with him, which if 
at any time the tenant difliked, he might freely depart at his 
pleafure. Spenfer’s State of Ireland . 

It had been covenanted between him and the king of Eng- 
land, that neither of them fliould treat of peace or truce with 
the French king. Hayward on Edvard VI. 

By words men come to know one another’s minds ; by 
thefe they covenant and confederate. Souths Sermons. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it fliould be hot or cold, 
wet or dry, calm or windy, as the tenant fliould diredt. L Ejl. 

2. To agree with another on certain terms: with for. 

They covenanted with him for thirty pieces of filver. Mat. 

Pointing to a heap of fand. 

For ev’ry grain to live a year demaud ; 

But, ah ! unmindful of th’ effedl of time, j 

Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. Garth s Ovid. 

Covenanted, n.f [from covenant .] A party to a covenant; 
a ftipulator; a bargainer. . _ . 

Both of them were rcfpeclive rites of their admiflion into 
the fevcral covenants, and the covenantees become thereby en- 
titled to the refpedlive privileges. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Covena'nter. n. f. [from covenant.] One who takes a cove- 
nant. A word introduced in the civil wars. 

The covenanters lhall have no more afliirance of mutuaJ 
afliflancc each from other, after the taking of the covenant, 
than they had before. Oxford Reafons againft the Crornnt. 

Co'venous. adj. [from covin.] Fraudulent; eollufive; tridfiin. 
I wifh fome means deviled for the reftraint of thcle inor- 
dinate and covenovs Icafes of lands, holtlen in chief, for um 
dreds or thoufands of years. Bacon’s Off. of Alienation. 

To CO'VER. v. a. [couvrir, French ] 

1. To overfpread any thing with fomething elfe. 

The paftures are eloathed with flocks, the valleys al « - L 

covered over with corn. r x \ 7 

A man ought not to cover his head. 1 • .' ’ /’ 

Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the tabic, lerve in tn« 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. Shak. Mcr . oj 

2. To conceal under fomething laid over. 

Or lead me to fome folitary place. 

And cover my retreat from human race. Dryd. rg. 

3. To hide by fuperficial appearances. 

4. To overwhelm ; to bury. . , n. me 

Raillery and wit ferve only to cover nonfenfe with Iba 

when reali.n has firft proved it to be mere nonfenfe. 

5. To fhelter ; to conceal from harm. 


Watts- 


Charity 
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Charitv lhall cover the multitude of fins. 


1 Pet. iv. 8. 


6 - T ^hik“^S; e . .ha. only .he nule birds have 
voices ; that their fongs begin a little before breeding-time, 
Ind end a little alter; ffiat whilft the hen is covering her eggs 
the male generally takes his (land upon a neighbouring bough 
within hef hearing, and by that means amufes and vttte her 
with his fongs during the whole time ot her fitting. Add. Spett. 

7 . To copulate with a female. . , , c 

l. To wear the hat, or garment of the head, as a mark of 

fU Thanking had conferred the honour of grandee upon him, 
which was of no other advantage or ligmfication to him, than 
to be covered in the prefence of that king. Dryd. Ded, cat. An. 
Co'ver. n.f [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing that is laid over another. 

The fecundine is but a general cover , not fhaped according 

to the parts, but the fkin is fliaped according to the parts. 

Bacon's Natural Hijiory , N . 7 3 2 - 
The fountains could be {lengthened no other way than by 
making a ftrong cover or arch over them. Burnet s Theory. 
Oreftes’ bulky rage, 

Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ. 

Foams o’er the covers , and not finifh’d yet. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 
With your hand, or any other cover, you flop the veflel, 
fo as wholly to exclude the air. Ray on the Creation. 

2. A concealment ; a fereen ; a veil; a fuperficial appearance, 
under which fomething is hidden. 

The truth and reafon of things may be artificially and ef- 
fectually infinuated, under the cover cither of a real fail, or 
of a fuppofed one. L Ofl 1 tln g e - 

As the fpleen has great inconveniences, fo the pretence of 
it is a handfome cover for imperfections. Collier on the Spleen. 

3. Shelter; defence. 

Tn the mean time, by being compelled to lodge in the field, 
which grew now to be very cold, whilft his army was under 
cover, they might be forced to retire. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Cover-shame, n.f. [ cover and fame.'] Some appearance 
ufed to conceal infamy. 

Does he put on holy garments for a cover Jhame of lewd- 
nefs ? Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Co'ver i ng. n.f. [from cover. ] Drefs; vefturc; any thing 

fpread over another. 

The women took and fpread a covering over the well’s 
mouth. 2 Sam. xvii. 19. 

Bring fome covering for this naked foul. 

Whom I’ll intreat to lead me. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Sometimes providence calls things fo, that truth and intereft 
lie the fame way ; and when it is wrapt up in this covering, 
men can be content to follow it. South. 

Then from the floor he rais’d a royal bed. 

With cov'rings of Sidonian purple fpread. Dryden’s Fables. 
Co'verlet. n.f. [couvrelitt, French.] The outermoft of the 
bedcloaths ; that under which all the reft are concealed. 

Lay her in Iillies and in violets, 

And iilken curtains over her difplay, 

And odour’d fliects, and arras coverlets. Spenfer’s Epithal. 
With filkcn curtains and gold coverlets. 

Therein to Ihrowd her fumptuous Bellamoure. Fairy Queen. 

This done, the hull produc’d the genial bed. 

Which with no coflly coverlet they fpread. Dryden's Fables. 
The difficulties I was in, for want of a houfe and bed, 
being forced to lie on the ground, wrapt up in my coverlet. 

Gulliver s Travels. 

Co'vert. n.f. [from cover, convert, French.] 

1 . A flicker ; a defence. 

Let mine outcafts dwell with thee, Moab ; be thou a covert 
to them from the face of the fpoiler. Jfaiah , xvi. 4. 

There lhall be a tabernacle for a fhadow in the day-time 
from the heat, and for a place of refuge, and for a covert from 
ftorm and rain. If ; v . 6. 

They are by fudden alarm, or watch-word, to be called out 
to their military motions, under Iky or covert , according to 
the feafon, as was the Roman wont. Milton on Education. 
It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun’d in filent walk, then laid him down 
U nder the hofpitablc covert nigh 

Of trees thick interwoven. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 
Now have a care your carnations catch not too much wet, 
therefore retire them to covert. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

2. A thicket, or hiding place. 

Tow’rds him I made ; but he was ’ware of me. 

And dole into the covert of the wood. Shake/. Rom. andful. 
1 fliall be your faithful guide, 

T hrough this gloomy covert wide. Milton. 

r _ I hence to the coverts , and the confcious groves, 

1 lie fcencs of his pall triumphs and his loves. Denham. 
Deep into ionic thick covert would I run. 
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Co'vert. adj. [ ccuvert , French.] 

- ZV STgicen, .0 pta. . <«,<■< dW, 

upon carpenter's work, about twelve loot in height, by wl K 
Vf.u mav a o in Ihade into the garden. BaiO>., Ljjay - 

} The fox is a bcaft alfo very prejudicial to the : hufbaiidman, 
efpecially in places that arc near foreft-woods and covcit 
laces ^ Mortimer's Husbandry. 

P ^Together let us beat this ample field, , 

Trv what the open, what the covert yield. Pope s Effays. 

2 . Secret; hidden; private; infidious. 

And let us prefently go fit in council. 

How covert matters may be beft difclos d 5> 

And open perils fureft anfwered. Shatcefp. juaus C.rfai . 

By what beft way. 

Whether of open w^r, or covert guile. 

We now debate. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. n. I. 4» - 

Co'vert. adj. [ convert , French.] The Hate of a woman fhcl- 
tered by maniage under her hufband; as covert baron, tune 

covert. , 

In Head of her being under covert baron, to be under covert 

feme myfclf ; to have my body difabled, and my heaJ for- 
t jfi e( j Dryden’s Spamjh Fryar. 

Cover t-wav. n.f. [from covert and way. - ] 

It is, in fortification, a fpace ot ground level wit.i t.ie held, 
on the edge of the ditch, three or four fathom broad, ranging 
quite round the half moons, or other works toward the coun- 
try. One of the greatell difficulties in a fiege is to make a 
lodgment on the covert-way, becaufc ulually the befiegcd pal- 
lila.de it along the middle, and undermine it on all fidcs. It 
is fometimes called the corridor, and fometimes the counter- 
fcarp, becaufe it is on the edge of the fcarp. _ Harris. 

Co'vertlv. adv. [from covert.] Secretly; clofely; in private; 
with privacy. 

Yet ftill Aragnol (fo his foe was bight) 

Lay lurking, covertly him to furprife. Spenfer’s Muiopctmss. 

How can’ll thou crofs this marriage ? 

— Not honeftly, my lord; but fo covertly, that no dilho- 
nefty fhal! appear in me. Shakcfp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Amongft the poets, Perfius covertly ftrikes at Nero ; fome 
of whofe verfes he recites with fcorn and indignation. Dryden. 

Co'vertness. n.f. [from covert.'] Secrecy; privacy. Did, 

Co'verture. n. f. [from covert.] 

1. Shelter; defence; not expofurc. 

It may be it is rather the {hade, or other coverture, that they 
take liking in, than the virtue of the herb. Bacon’ s Nat. Hijt. 

He faw his guileful a£t 
By Eve, though all unweeting, feconded 
Upon her hufband; faw their mame that fought 
Vain covertures. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. /. 337. 

The winds being fo fierce, and the weather fo fevere, as 
not to fuffer any thing to profper or thrive beyond the height 
of a fhrub, in any of all thofe iflands, unlefs it be protedted 
by walls ; as in gardens, or other like coverture. Woodward. 

2 . In law. 

The eftate and condition of a married woman, who, by 
the laws of our realm, is in poteflate viri, and therefore dif- 
abled to contradl with any, to the prejudice of herfelf or her 
hufband, without his allowance or confirmation. Ccwel. 

The infancy of king Edward VI. and the coverture of queen 
Mary, did, in fact, difable them to accomplifh the conqucft of 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

To CO' VET. v. a. [convoiter, French.] 

1. To defire inordinately ; to defire beyond due bounds. 

If it be a fin to covet honour, 

I am the mod offending man alive. Shakefpeare’ s Henry V. 

I am yet 

Unknown to woman, never was forfworn. 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my faith. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

O father ! can it be that fouls fublime/ 

Return to vifit our terreftrial clime ? 

And that the gen’rous mind, releas’d by death. 

Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath ? Dryden’s e£n. 

2. To defire earncftly. 

But covet earneflly the beft gifts. t Cor. x ii. r . 

To Co'vet. v.n. To have a ftrong defire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which while 
fome coveted after, they have erred from the faith. 1 Tim. vi. 

Co'vet able. adj. [from covet.] To be wiflied for; to be 


coveted. 


Diet. 


Impenetrable to the liars or fun. Drydens State of Innocence. 

I he deer is lodg'd; I’ve track’d her to her covert ; 

Be lure ye mind the word ; and when I give it, 

Rulh in at once, and feizc upon your prey. Addif. Cato. 


Co'vetise. n.f. [convoitife, French.] Avarice ; covetoulnefs 
of money. 

Mofl wretched wight, whom nothing might fuffice 
Whofe greedy lull did lack in greatell Itore ; 

Whofe need had end, but no end idvetifc. Fairy S>ueen /, 1 
Co'vetous. adj. [convoiteux, French.] ’ 

1. Inordinately defirous. 

While cumber’d with my dropping cloaths I lay. 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 1 

Slim’d with my blood the unhofpitable coafl. Dryden’s /. En . 

2. Inordinately eager of money; avaricious. 


An 
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An heart they have cxcrcifed with covetous pradliccs. 

nr! . . 2 P et - '4- 

hat he cannot help in his nature, you mufl not account a 

vice in him : ou mull in no ways fay he is covitsus. Shakefp. 

.Let never (o much probability hang on one fide of a covetous 
man’s reafoning, and money on the other, it is eafv to fore- 
fee which will outweigh. ' Locke. 

3. Defirous ; eager : in a good fenfe. 

Sheba was never 

More covetous of wifdom and fair virtue. 

Than this fair foul fhall be. Shaiefpeards Henry V III, 
He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is not his own, 
at the perfection or excellency of his neighbour, is not covet- 
ous of the virtue, but of its reward and reputation, and then 
his intentions are polluted. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Co'vetously. adv. [from covet: us.] Avariciouily ; eagerly. 

If he care not for’t, lie will fupply us eafdy ; if he csvetoufy ' 
referve it, how (hall's get it ? Sbakefpeare. 

Covetousness. n. f. [from covetous.] Avarice; inordinate 
defire of money ; eagernefs of gain. 

When workmen ft rive to do better than well. 

They do confound their (kill in covet 01 fiefs. Shakef K. John. 
He that takes pains to ferve the ends of covetoi fiefs, or 
minifters to another’s lull, or keeps a Ihop of impurities or 
intemperance, is idle in the word fenfe. Taylor's Holy Living. 
Covetoufnefs debafeth a man's fpirit, and links it into the 

^ earth. Tillotfon. 

Covey, n.f [cottvee, French.] 

1. A hatch ; an old bird with her young ones. 

2. A number of birds together. 

A (light of wafps and covey of partridges went to a farmer, 
and begged a fup of him to quench their third. L’EJhange. 

A ctn>ey of patridges fpringing in our front, put our infantry 
in diforder. Addijon's Freeholder , N°. 3. 

There would be no walking in a lhady wood without 
fpringing a covey of toads. Addijon's Guardian, N°. 1 12. 

COUGH, n.f. [kuch, Dutch.] A convullion of the lungs, 
vellicated by fome (harp ferofity. It is pronounced c off. 

In confumptions of the lungs, when nature cannot expel 
the cough , men fall into Huxes of the belly, and then they 
die. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 63. 

For his dear fake long refllefs nights you bore. 

While rattling coughs his heaving veffels tore. Smith. 

To Cough, v. n. [kuchcn, Dutch.] To have the lungs con- 
vulfed ; to make a noife in endeavouring to evacuate the pec- 
cant matter from' the lungs. 

Thou didd drink 

The dale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 
Wh ich beads would cough at. Shakefp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Thou had quarrelled with a man for coughing in the dreet, 
becaufe he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain afleep in the 
fun. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

The firft problem enquireth why a man doth cough, but not 
an ox or cow ; whereas the contrary is often obferved. Brown. 

If any humour be difeharged upon the lungs, they have a 
faculty of clearing themfclvcs, and cading it up by coughing. 

Ray on the Creation. 

T here are who to my perfon pay their court, 

I cough like Horace, and though lean, am Ihort. Pope's Ep. 

To Cough, v. a. To ejedf by a cough ; to expectorate. 

If the matter be to be difeharged by expectoration, it mud 
fird pafs into the fubdancc of the lung', then into the afpera 
artcria, or wcafand, and from thence be coughed up, and fpit 
out by the mouth. T/ifemans Surgery. 

Co'ugher. n.f. [from cough.] One that coughs. Did. 

Co'vin. \ n. f A deceitful agreement between two or more, 

Co'vine. S to the hurt of another. Cowel. 

Co'vtNG. n.f. [from cove.] A term in building, ufed of houfes 
that projeCt over the ground-plot and the turned projeCture 
arched with timber, lathed and plaidered. Harris. 

Could, [the imperfect preterite of can. See Can.] Was 
able to ; had power to. 

And if 1 have done well, and as is fitting the dory, it is 
that which I defired ; but if flenderly and meanly, it is that 
which I could attain unto. 2 Mac. xv. 38. 

What if he did not all the ill he could ? 

Am I oblig’d by that t’ affitf his rapines, 

And to maintain his murders ? Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

Co'ulter. n.f. [culter, Latin.] Tiie fharp iron of the plow 
which cuts the earth, perpendicular to the (hare. 

The Ifraelites went down to fharpen every man his (hare, 
and his coulter, and his ax, and his mattock. 1 Sa. xiii. 20. 

Literature is the grindflonc to iharpen the coivtcri, to whet 
their natural faculties. liarnt/iond on Fu IdTjuntols. 

The plough for ftiff clays is long and broad, and th e coulter 
long, and very little bending, with a very large wing. Martini. 

CO'UNCIL. n.f. [, concilium , Latin ] 

1. An aflcmbly of perfons met together in confultation. 

The chief prieds, and all the council, fought falie witnefs. 

Mat. xxvi. tq. 

In hidories compofed by politicians, they arc for drawing 
up a perpetual feheme of caufes and events, and preferving a 
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coiiBam correspondence between the temp and ,l, c 

„ I - ,. .... Addfn s Spectator, N». ,- 0 

2. An afiembly of divines to deliberate upon religion. ‘ 

f.,°' ne borr °w all their religion from the lathers of the 
vJ'.i iihan church, or from their fynods or councils. TVati 

3- Perlons called together to be confulted on any occaf.on or 
to give advice. ‘ r 

They being thus aftembled, are more properly a council to 
the king, the great council of the kingdom, to advife his ma- 
je 1 in thofe things of weight and difficulty, which concern 
both the king and people, than a court. Bacon's Adv. to Villia, 

4. ihe body of privy counfellors. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great feal. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Council-board, n.f. [council and board] Council-table- 
table where matters of date are deliberated. 

He hath commanded, 

To-morrow morning to the council-board, 

He be convened. Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

When Ihip-money was tranfaded at the council-board, they 
looked upon it as a work of that power they were obliged to 

tru ^- _ Clarendon. 

And Pallas, if {he broke the laws. 

Mud yield her foe the dronger caufe ; 

A fhame to one fo much ador’d 

I or wifdom at Jove’s council-board. Swift. 

COUNSEL, n.f. [conftlium, Latin.] 

1. Advice; direction. 

Let me give thee counfel that thou mayed fave thine own 
life- 1 Kings, i. 12. 

There is as much difference between the counfel that a friend 
giveth, and that a man giveth himfelf, as there is between 
the counfel of a friend and of a flatterer. Bacon , EJfay 2*. 

The bed counfel he could give him was, to go to his parlia- 
ment. Clarendon, b. viii. 

2. Confultation ; interchange of opinions. 

They that lay wait for my foul, take counfel together. 

Pfalm ixxi. 10. 

I hold as little eotmfel with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Sbakefpeare' s Henry IV. 

3. Deliberation ; examination of confcquences. 

They all confefs therefore, in the working of that fird 
caufe, that counfel is ufed, reafon followed, and a way ob- 
ferved. Hooker , b. i. Jett. 2. 

4. Prudence; art; machination. 

O how comely is the wifdom of old men, and underftand* 
ing and counfel to men of honour. Ecclus. xxv. 5. 

There is no wifdom, nor underdanding, nor counfel againft 
the Lord. Prov. xxi. 30. 

5. Secrecy; the fecrcts intruded in confulting. 

The players cannot keep counfel ; they’ll tell all. Sbakefpeare. 

6. Scheme ; purpofe ; defign. 

The counfel of the Lord dandeth for ever, the thoughts of 
his heart Vo all generations. Pjal. xxxiii. 1 1. 

The Lord will bring to light the hidden things of darknefs, 
and will make manifeft the eounfels of the heart. 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

7. Thofe that plead a caufe ; the counfellors. This feems only 
an abbreviature ufual in converfation. 

Your hand, a covenant ; we will have thefe things fet down 
by lawful counfel. Shakefpeare's Cymbelint. 

For the advocates and coutifel that plead, patience and gra- 
vity of learning is an eflential part of judice; and an over- 
fpeaking judge is no well tuned cymbal. Bacon, EJfay 57. 

What fays my counfel learned in the law? Pope. 

To Co'unsel. v. a. [ conjilior , Latin.] 

1 . To give advice or counfel to any perfon. 

Put fay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 

Would’d thou then counfel me to fall in love ? Sbakefpeare. 

T ruth fhall nurfc her ; 

Holy and hcav’nly thoughts dill counfel her. Sink. Hen.\ Ill- 
Ill fortune never cruflied that man whom good fortune de- 
ceived not ; I therefore have eounjel/ed my friends never to truft 
to her fairer fide, though (he feemed to make peace with, 
them. Pet- Johnfon’s Difcoveries. 

He fupports my poverty with his wealth, and I counfel ari 
inftrudl him with my learning and experience. Taylor. 

2. To advife any thing. 

The lefs h id been our fhame. 

The lefs his comifelCd crime which brands the Grecian 
name. Dryien s Fabler. 

Co'unsellable. adj. [from counfel] Willing to receive and 
follow' the advice or opinions of others. 

Very few men of fo great parts were more anifellaiJr than 
he; fo that he would feldom be in danger of great errours, . 
he would communicate his own thoughts to difquifition. C.ei. 

Counsellor, n.f. [from counfel.] 

I. One that gives advice. 

His mother was his counfellor to do wickedly. 2 Chr. xvu- 3 " 
She would be a counfe'lcr of good things, and a comfort in 
cares. IViJd. vi»- 9 * 

, Death 
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Death of thy foul ! Thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Art to fur. «'>*"' 

2. Confidant ; bofom friend. 

In fuch green palaces the fird kings reign d, 

Slept in their fhadcs, and angels entertain’d ; 

With fuch old curfellors they did advife. 

And by frequenting lacred groves grew wife. " alter. 

3. One w-hofe province is to deliberate and advife upon publich 

affairs. . 

You are a counfellor. 

And by that virtue no man dare accuie you. Shak H. Vlll. 
Of counfellors there are two forts: the fird, confsUaru nati, 
as I may term them ; fuch are the prince of Wales, and others 
of the kino’s fons : but the ordinary fort of counfellors arc iucJi 
as the king, out of a due confideration of their worth and 
abilities, and, withal, of their fidelity to his perfon and to his 
crown, calleth to be of council with him, in his ordinary 
government. icon's Advice to VtUttrs. 

4. One that is confulted in a cafe o) law ; a lawyer. 
Co'unsellorship. n.f [from counfellor.] The office or poit 

of a privy counfellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the kingdom, the 
mod part are fuch as cannot well be fevered from the coun- 
fel lorjhip. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

To CUUNT. v. a. [ compter , Fr. computare, Latin.] 

1. To number; to tell. 

Here through this grate I can count every one. 

And view the Frenchmen. Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. p. i. 

The vicious count their years; virtuous, their adts. Johnf. 
For the preferments of the world, he that would reckon up 
all the accidents that they depend upon, may as well under- 
take to count the funds, or to (urn up infinity. South’s Sermons. 
When men in ficknefs ling’ring lie, 

They count the tedious hours by months and years. Dryden. 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low- ; 

Thy flaughter’d fons now fmile, and think they won, 

When they can count more Theban ghods than theirs. Dryd. 

2 . To prefervC a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds aniongd them at their certain fcafons, and 
leaving them at others. Locke. 

3. To reckon ; to place to an account. 

He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteoufnefs. Gen. xv. 6. 

Not barely the plowman’s pains is to be counted into the 
bread we eat ; the labour of thofe who broke the oxen, mud 
all be charged on the account of labour. Locke. 

4. To edeem; to account; to reckon; to confider as having a 
certain character, whether good or evil. 

When once it comprehendcth any thing above this, as the 
differences of time, affirmations, negations, and contradic- 
tions in fpecch, we then count it to have fome ufe of natural 
reafon. Hooker, b. i. fe£t. 6. 

Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial. 1 Sam. i. 

Nor fhall I count it heinous to enjoy 
1 he publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr’d upon me. Milton's Agcnifl. 1 . 99 1 . 

You would not wifli to count this man a foe ! 

In friendfhip, and in hatred, obdinate. Philips’s Briton. 

5. 1 o impute to ; to charge to. 

All th’ impoffibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loofe defeription, 

Shall fooner be. Rowe's Ambitious Step-mother. 

To Count, v.n. To found an accountor feheme: with upon. 

I think it a great errour to count upon the genius of a nation 
as a danding argument in all ages. Swift. 

Count, n.f. [cornptc, French ; computus , Latin.] 

1. Number. 

1 hat we up to your palaces may mount, 

Of bleflcd faints for to increale the count. Spenfer's Epithal. 
By my count, 

I was your mother much upon thefe years. Sh. Ro. and Jul. 

2. Reckoning. J 

Since I faw you lad, 

There is a change upon you. 

— Well, I know not 

What counts hard fortune cads upon my face. Sbakefpeare. 

Lov *l’ *•/ b'omte, Fr. comes, Latin.] A title of foreign 
nobility ; an earl. 

CoWtable. adj. [from count.] That which maybe 
bered. 
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Weil, Suffolk, yet thou (halt not fee me blufh, 

Nor change my countenance for this arrelt : y r ; 

A heart un (potted is not eafily daunted. Shakefp. • • J 
7. Ca’.mncfs of look ; compofure of face 

She foil’d fevere ; nor with a troubled look, 

Or trembling hand, the fun’ral prefent took ; 

Ev’n kept her count’ nance, when the lid remov a, ? 

Difcios d the heart unfortunately lov d. Dryden s < a- • 
The two maxims of any great man at court are, always to 
keep his countenance , and never to keep bis word. * 

4. Confidence of mien ; alpeit ot aflurance. 

The night beginning to perfuado fome retiring place, the 
gentlewoman, even out of countenance before (he began h 
Speech, invited me to lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 

We will not make your countenance to fall by the anfwt 
ye fhall receive. Buan s New Atlantis. 

Their belt friends were out of countenance, becauie tncy 
found that the imputations, which their enemies bad ai u pop 
them, were well grounded. Clarendon, b. vm. 

Your examples will meet it at every turn, and put it out ol 
countenance in ever}' place; even in private corners it vvi oon 
lofe confidence. .. , hpr at s Sermons. 

If the outward profeffion of religion and virtue were once 
in practice and countenance at court, a good treatment o t e 
clergy would be the neceflary confequcnce. Svnjt. 

If thofe preachers would look about, they would find one 
part of their congregation out of countenance , and the other 

afleep- . c 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to a nne wo- 
man, and a man would be out of countenance that fhould gain 
the fuperiority in fuch a conteft : a coquette logician may be 
rallied, but not contradicted. Addijon's Freeholder, N°. 32. 

It puts the learned in countenance, and gives them a place 
among the fafhionable part of mankind. AddiJ'on s Freeholder . 

5. Affcdtion or ill will, as it appears upon the face. 

Yet the (tout fairy, monglt the middclt crowd. 

Thought all their glory vain in knightly view. 

And that great princefs too, exceeding protwi. 

That to ft range knight no better countenance allow’d. Fa. Q 
The king hath on him fuch a countenance , 

As he had loft fome province, and a region 

Lov’d, as he loves himfelf. Sbakefpeare’ s IVinters Talc. 

6. Patronage ; appearance of favour ; appearance on any fide ; 
fupport. 

The church of Chrift, which held that profeffion which had 
not the publick allowance and countenance of authority, could 
not fo long ufe the exercife of Chriftian religion but in pri- 
vate. Hooker , h. v. fe£l. 1 1 . 

His majefty maintained an army here, to give ftrength and 
countenance to the civil magiftrate. Davies on Ireland . . 

Now then, we’ll ufe 

His countenance for the battle ; which being done. 

Let her who would be rid of him, devife 
His fpeedy taking oft'. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

This is the magiltrate’s peculiar province, to give countenance 
to piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice and profanenefs. Atterb. 

7. Superficial appearance; fhow; refemblance. 

'I he election being done, he made countenance of great dis- 
content thereat. Afcbams Scboolmajler. 

Oh, you bleffed minifters above ! 

Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 

L T nfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 

In countenance. Shakefpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

Bianca’s love 

Made me exchange my ftate with Tranio,' 

While he did bear my countenance in the town. Sbakefpeare. 
Countenance, v. a. [from the noun.] 


num- 


1 he evils which you de-fire to be recounted are very many, 
an- rJmoft countable with thofe which were hidden in the 

• CWInVeSt r Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

'L.. ENANCE. n. f [contemner, French.] 

1. I he form of the face ; the fyftcm of the features, 
bo (pake our fire, and by his counfnance feem’d 

i-ntering °n ftudious thoughts abftrufe. Milton s Parad. Lojl. 

i o whom, with count' nance calm, and foul fedate, 

1 nus 1 urnus n , , 

2 - Air; look. ‘ Dryden s /En. 

Vo L. I, 


To 1 

1. To fupport; topatronife; to vindicate. 

Neither {halt thou countenance a poor man in his caufe. ExoJ. 
T his conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is not 
made out either by experience or reafon. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

This national fault of being fo very talkative, looks natural 
and graceful in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. Adelif 

2 . To make a fhew of 

Each to thefe ladies love did countenance , 

And to his miftrefs each himfelf ftrove to advance. Fai. ghc. 

3- To adt fuitably to any thing ; to keep up any appearance, 
Malcolm ! Banquo ! 

As from your graves rife up, and walk like fprights. 

To countenance this horrour. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

4. To encourage; to appear in defence. 

At the firft defeent on fhore he was not immured with a 
wooden vcffel, but hie did countenance die landing in his lon^- 

„ boat - , Wotton. 

toiiNTENANCER. n.f. [from countenance.] One that coun- 
tenances or fupports another. 

Co'u nter. n.f. [from count.] 

1. A falfe piece of money ufed as a means of reckoning. 

Though thefe half-pence are to be received as money In 
the Exchequer, yet in trade they are no better than counters. 

. Swift's Confdtrations on IVood's Coin. 

2. Money in contempt. 

5 T When 


c o u 

When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous, 

To lock, filch rafeal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods ! with all your thunder-bolts, 

Dafh him to pieces. Shakefpeare’ s Julius Git far. 

3 " * * orm on which goods are viewed and money told in a 
(hop. 1 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every night; and 
then goes out, and fpends it upon our cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

In hall-whipt muflin, needles ufelefslic; 

And fhuttlc-cocks a-crofs the counter fly ; 

Thefe fports warm harndefs. Gays Trivia. 

Sometimes you would fee him behind his counter felling 
broad-cloth, fometimes meafu ring linen. Arbuth. Hijl. off. B. 

W hether thy counter fliinc with fums untold. 

And thy wide grafping hand grows black with gold. Swift. 

4. Counter of a Horfc , is that part of a horfe’s forehand that 
lies between die fhoulder and under the neck. Farrier s Did . 

CoWter. adv. [centre, Fr. contra, Latin.] 

1. Contrary to; in oppofition to. 

Shall we ere# two wills in Gods, and make the will of his 
ptrpofe and intention run counter to the will of his appro- 

bat j°" ? South's Sermons. 

i he profit of the merchant, and the gain of the kingdom, 
are fo lar from being always parallels, that frequently they run 
counter one to the other. ' Child's Difcourfe on Trade. 

I le thinks it brave, at his firft fctting out, to fignalize him- 
felf in running counter to all the rules of virtue. Locke. 

2. The wrong way. 

How chcarfully on the falfe trail they cry. 

Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danifh dogs. Shaiffp. Hamlet. 

3. Contrary ways. 

A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to ufe perfua- 
fions to another, which, at the fame time I am fpeaking, I 
may wifh may not prevail on him : in this cafe, it is plain, the 
will and the defire run counter. Locke. 

4. This word is often found in compofition, and may be placed 
before any word ufed in a fenfe of oppofition. 

That defign was no lboner known, but others of an oppo- 
site party were appointed to fet a counter- petition on foot. Clar. 

To Counteract, v. a. [counter and ad.] To hinder any 
thing from its effedf by contrary' agency. 

In this cafe we can find no principle within him ftrong 
enough to counterad that principle, and to relieve him. South. 

lo Counterbalance, v. a. [counter and balance.] To 
weigh againft ; to a <51 againft with an oppofite weight. 

There was fo much air drawn out of the veflel, that the 
remaining air was not able to counterbalance the mercurial 
cylinder. Boyle. 

Few of Adam’s children are not born with feme biafs, 
which it is the bufinefs of education either to take off, or 
counterbalance. Locke. 

Counterbalance, n.f [from the verb.] Oppofite weight; 
equivalent power. 

But peaceful kings, o’er martial people fet. 

Each others poize and counterbalance are. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
Money is the counterbalance to all other things purchafeablc 
by it, and lying, as it were, in the oppofite fcalc of com- 
merce. * Locke. 

To CountkRBu'ff. v. a. [from counter and buff. ] To im- 
pell in a direction oppofite to the former inipulfe ; to ftrike 
back. 

The giddy fliip, betwixt the winds and tides. 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the different blows ; then fhoots amain, 

’Till counterbuff' d fhe flops, and fleeps again. Dryden. 

Counterbu'ff. n. f. [counter and buff.] A blow in a con- 
trary direction ; a ftroke that produces a recoil. 

He at the fecond gave him fuch a counterbuff, that, becaufe 
Phalantus was not to be driven from the faddle, the faddle 
with broken girths was driven from the horfe. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, end fhow 
What houfe you come of, by the blow 
You give firQuintin, and the cuff 

You 'fcape o’ th’ fandbags counterbuff. Ben. Johnfon. 

Co'unteRcaster. n.f. [from counter, fora falfe piece of mo- 
ney, and cajler.] A word of contempt for an arithmetician ; 
a book-keeper ; a caftcr of accounts ; a reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had feen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muft be let and calm’d 
By debtor and creditor, this counterca/ler. Shakefp. Othello. 

Co’UNTERCHAtiCE. n.f. [counter and change.] Exchange; 
reciprocation. 

She, like harmlefs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her mafter, hitting 
Each object with a joy. The counter change 
Is ftv’rally in all. Shakefp care's Cymbeline. 

To Co'UNTERCHANGE. v. a. To give and receive. 

Countercha'km. n.f. [counter and charm.] That by which 
a charm is diflblved ; that which has the power of deftroying 
the effects of a charm. 

Now touch’d by countercharms they change again, 

And Hand majeftick, and recall’d to men. Fopis Odyffcy. 
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I o Counterch a’rm. v. a. [from counter and (harm 1 t 
deftroy the efFedt of an enchantment. ° 

Like a fpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and fo counter 
charm all our crimes, that they ftiould only be adive to nl«cf 
not hurt us. Decay of Pd 

To Counterchf/ck. v. a. [counter and check,] To od- 
pofc ; to flop with fudden oppofition. 

Countercheck., n.f. [from the verb.] Stop; rebuke. 

If again I faid his beard was not well cut, he would Ly I 
lye : this is called the countercheck quarrel fome. Shakefp care 

To Counterdra'w. v. a. [from count, r and draw.] Witli 
painters, to copy a defign or painting by means of a fine linen 
cloth, an oiled paper, or other tranfparent matter, whereon 
the ftrokes appearing througli are traced with a pencil. Chamb. 

Cou nte residence, n.f. [counter and evidence.] Teftimony 
by which the depofition of fome former witncls is oppofed. 

Senfe itfelf detedfs its more palpable deceits by a counter- 
evidence, and the more ordinary impoftures feldom outlive the 
firft experiments. GlanviUt's Scpf c . ic. 

We have little reafon to queftion his teftimony in this 
point, feeing it is backed by others of good credit, and all 
becaufe there is no counter evidence , nor any witnefs that appears 
againft it. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

To COUNTERFEIT. v a. [contrefaire, French.] 

1. To copy with an intent to pafs the copy for an original , to 
forge. 

What art thou, 

That counterfeits the perfon of a king ? Shakefp. Henry IV. 
It came into this prieft’s fancy to caufc this lad to counter- 
feit and perfonatc the fccond fon of Edward IV. fuppofed to 
be murdered. Bacon’s Henry Mil. 

There have been fome that could counterfeit the diftance of 
voices, which is a fecondary objedt of hearing, in fucli fort, 
as when they ftand faft by you, you would think the fpeech 
came from afar oft’ in a fearful manner. Bacon’s Nat. Hif.ory. 

Say, lovely dream, where could’ft thou find 
Shadows to counterfeit that face ? IValltr. 

It happens, that not one lingle line or thought is contained 
in this impofture, although it appears that they who counter- 
feited me had heard of the true one. Swift. 

2 . To imitate; to copy; to refemblc. 

And, Oh, you mortal engines, whofe rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 

Farewel 1 Shaiefpeare’s Othello. 

0 Eve ! in evil hour thou did’ft give ear 
To that falfe worm, of whomfoever taught 

To counterfeit man’s voice. Milton's Faradife Lojl, b. ix. 
To counterfeit , is to put on the likenefs and appearance of 
fome real excellency : Briftol-ftones would not pretend to be 
diamonds, if there never had been diamonds. 7 illotfon's Scrm. 

Counterfeit, adj. [from the verb.] 

1. That which is made in imitation of another, with intent to 
pafs for the original ; forged ; fidtirious. 

I learn 

Now of my own experience, not by talk. 

How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 
Bear in their fuperfeription ; in profperous days 
They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. Milton. 
General obfervations drawn from particulars, are the jewels 
of knowledge, comprehending great ftore in a little room; 
but they are therefore to be made with the greater care and 
caution, left, if we take counterfeit for true, our fhamc be the 
greater, when our ftock comes to a fevere ferutiny. Locke. 

2 . Deceitful ; hypocritical. 

T rue friends appear lefs mov’d than counterfeit. Rofcomm. 

Counterfeit, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . One who perfonates another ; an impoftor. 

1 am no counterfeit ; to die is to be a counterfeit ; for he is 
but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man. 

Sljakefpeare’s Henry IV. p. i. 
This prieft, being utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, 
according to whofe pattern he fhould fhape his counterfeit, 
yet could think it poflible for him to inftrudl his player, either 
in’gefture or fafhions, or in recounting paft matters of his life 
and education, or in fit anfwers to quellions, any ways to come 
near the refemblance of him whom he was to reprefent. Bacon. 

But truft me, child, I’m much inclin’d to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. Addifon' s Ovid. Metam. 

2 . Something made in imitation of another, intended to pafs for 
that which it refembles ; a forgery. 

My father was I know not where. 

When I was ftampt. Some coiner, with his tools. 

Made me a counterfeit ; yet my mother feem’d 
The Dian of that time. Shakefpeare' 1 Cymbeline. 

There would be no counterfeits but for the lake of fomething 
that is real ; for though all pretenders feem to be what they 
really are not, yet they pretend to be fomething that really is. 

T itlotfn’s Sermons. 

Counterfeiter, n f [from counterfeit.] A forger; one who 
contrives copies to pafs for originals. 

Henry the fecond altered the coin, which was corrupted by 
counterfeiters, to the great good of the commonwealth. Camden. 

1 CVunterfeitly- 
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Co'unt ErFFITEY. adv. [from counterfeit.] Falfcly ; fi&iti- 

ouflv ; with forgery. . , 

Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have mv cap 
than my heart, I will pradifethc infuiuating nod, and be oft 
to them moft count erf eitly. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

Counterfe'rment. n.J. [counter and ferment.] ferment 
oppofed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and ctunUtrftrmtnU muft a mcdly 
of intemperance produce in the body ! W hen I behold a 
fafhionable table, I fancy I fee innumerable diflempers lurking 
in ambufeade among the diflies. Addifon s Spedator, N' . 1 95. 

Counterfe'sance. n.f. [contrefaifunce, b reach.] The act 

of counterfeiting; forgery. 

And his man Reynold, with fine counterfjance. 

Supports his credit-and his countenance. Hubberd’s Talc. 

Such is the face of falfliood, fuch the fight 
Of foul Ducfla, when her borrow’d light 
Is laid away, and counterfefance known. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

• Co'uNTERFORT. n.f. [from counter and fort.] 

Counterforts, buttrefies or fpurs, are pillars ferving to fup- 
port walls or terrafles, lubjedt to bulge, or be thrown down. 

Chambers. 

Counterga'oe. n.f. [from counter and gage.] In carpentry, 
a method ufed to meafure the joints by transferring the breadth 
of a mortife to the place where the tenon is to be, in order to 
make them fit each other. Chambers. 

Countergua'rd. n.f. [from counter and guard. ] A fmall 
rampart with parapet and ditch, to cover fome part of the 
body of the place. Military Did. 

Counterli'ght. n.f. [from counter and light.] A window or 
light oppofite to any tiling, which makes it appear to a difad- 
vantage, Chambers. 

To Counterm a nd. v . a. [contremander, French.] 

j, To order the contrary to what was ordered before ; to con- 
tradidf, annul, or repeal a command. 

In ftates notoriotifly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftihle 
power countermands their deepeft projedts, and fmites their 
policies with fruftration and a curfe. South’s Sermons. 

Aviccn countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies, be- 
caufe he efteems the blood a bridle of the gall. Flarvcy. 

2. To oppofe ; to contradict the orders of another. 

For us to alter any tiling, is to lift up ourfelves againft God, 
and, as it were, to countermand him. Hooker. 

Counter ma'nd. n.f. [contrtnand, Fr.] Repeal of a former order. 

Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 

But he muft die to-morrow ? Shakef. Meafure for Meafure. 

To Counterm a'rch. v. n. [ counter and march. ] To 
march backward ; to march in indirect ways. 

Counterma'rch. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Rctroceflion ; march backward ; march in a different direc- 
tion from the former. 

How arc fuch an infinite number of things placed with fuch 
order in the memory, notwithftanding the tumults, marches, 
and countermarches of the animal fpirits ? Collier on Thought. 

2 . Change of meafures ; alteration of condudt. 

They make him do and undo, go forward and backwards 
by fuch countermarches and retractions, as we do not willingly 
impute to wifdom. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Counterma'rk. n.f. [from counter and mark.] 

1 . A fecond or third mark put on a bale of goods belonging to 
fevcral merchants, that it may not be opened but in the pre- 
fence of them all. 

2. 1 he mark of the goldfmiths company, to fliew the metal is 
ftandard, added to that of the artificer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horfes, that have out- 
grown their natural mark, to difguife their age. 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time after it is ftruck, by 

which the curious know the fevcral changes in value which 
they have undergone. " Chambers. 

1 o Ccuntereia'rk. v. a. [counter and mark.] 

A horfe is faid to be count ermarked when his corner-teeth 
are artificially made hollow, a falfe mark being made in the 
hollow place, in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal the 
boric’s age. Farrier’s Did. 

Counter mi'nf. n.f [counter and mine.] 

1. A well or hole funk into the ground, from which a nailery or 

branch runs out under ground, to feck out the enemy’s mine 
and difappoint it. Military Did. 

After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed ihe mouths ; but the ciriz.cns made a countermine, and 
thereinto they poured fuch a plenty oi' water, that the wet 
powder could not be fired. Hayward 

2 . Means of oppofition ; means of countcradbion. 

He thinking himfeli contemned, knowing no countermine 
againft contempt hut terror, began to let nothing pals, which 
might bear the colour of a fault, without fliarp punilhment. 

3. A flratagem by which any contrivance is defeated.** ’ ’ ^ 

J lie matter being brought to a trial of fkill, the countermine 
was only an act of felf-prefervation. VEjlranl Fab 21 

To Count eiuhRe. o. „. [from the noun ] ' 37 * 
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1. To delve a paffige into an enemy’s mine, by which tile pow- 
der may evaporate v/ithout milchief. 

2. To counterwork ; to defeat by fecret meafures. 

Thus infallibly it muft be, if God do not mtraculoufly coun- 
termine us, and do more for us than wc can do againlt our- 
felves. Decay of Piety. 

Countermo'tion. n.f [counter and motion.] Contrary mo- 
tion; oppofition of motion. ... 

That refiftance is a countermotion, hr equivalent to one, is 
plain by this, that any body which is preffcd, muft needs 
prcl’s again on the body that prefl’cs it Digby on the Soul. 

If anv of the returning fpirits ftiould happen to fall foul 
upon others which are outward bound, thefe countermotions 
would overfet them, or occafion a later arrival. Co lter. 

Countermu're. n. f. [contrernur, French.] A wan built up 
behind another wall, to fupply its place. ,. . 

The great fliot flying continually through the breach, did 
beat down houfes; but the cour.tcrmure, new built againft the 
breach. Handing upon a lower ground, it feldom touched. 

K nolle s’ s Hijlcry of the T erks. 

Counterna'turai ..adj. [counter and natural.] Contrary to 

nature. . 

A confumption is a countcmatural hedrick extenuation of the 
body. Harvey on Confumpiions. 

Counte rno’ise. n.f. [counter and noife.] A found by which 
anv other noife is overpowered. 

They endeavoured, either by a cor.ftant fucceflion of fen- 
fual delights, to charm and lull afleep, or die, by a c our.tcrnoife 
of revellings and riotous excefles, to drown the fofter whifpers 
of their confcience. Calamy’s Sermons. 

Count ero’pening. n.f [counter and opening.] An aperture 
or vent on the contrary fide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the matter re- 
cur to the part difpofed to receive it, and mark the place for a 
counteropening. Sharp’s Surgery. 

Cou nt e R p aL e . n.f. [counter and pace.] Contrary meafure; 
attempts in oppofition to any fcheme. 

When the leaft counterpaces are made to thefe refolutions, it 
will then be time enough for our malecontents. Swift. 

Co'unterpane. n.f. [ contrepoint , French.] A coverlet for 
a bed, or any thing clfe woven in fquarcs. It is fometimes 
written, according to etymology, counterpoint. 

In Ivory coffers I have ftuftt my crowns ; 

In cyprefs chefts my arras counterpanes. Shakefpeare. 

Counterpart, n.f. [counter and part .] The correfpondent 
part ; the part which anfwers to another, as the two papers 
of a contract ; the part which fits another, as the key of a 
cipher. 

In fome things the laws of Normandy agreed with the 
laws of England ; fo that they feem to be, as it were, copies 
or counterparts one of another. Halt's Common Law of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may pafs for a counter- 
part of this fable. L'Ejlrangc, Fab. %2. 

Oh counterpart 

Of our foft fex ; well arc you made our lords : 

So bold, fo great, fo god-like are you form’d, 

How can you love fo filly things as women? Dryd. K. A>th. 

He is to confider the thought of his author, and his words, 
and to find out die counterpart to each in another language. 

Dryden. 

In the difeovery the two different plots look like counter- 
parts and copies of one another. Addifon' s Spedator, N°. 267. 

Counterplf.'a. n.f. [from counter and plea.] In law, a repli- 
cation : as if a ftranger to the adlion begun, defirc to be ad- 
mitted to fay what he can for the fafeguard of his eftatc ; that 
which the demandant allcgeth againft this requeft is called a 
counterplea. ~ Qnvel. 

J o Counterplo t, v. a [counter and plot. ] To oppofe 
one machination by another ; to obviate art by art. 

Counterplot, n.f [from the verb.] An artifice oppofed 
to an artifice. 

1 l.e wolf here, that had a plot upon the kid, was con- 
founded by a counterplot of the kid’s upon the wolf; and fuch 
a counterplot it was too, as the wolf, with all his fagacity, was 
not able to fmcll out. L’Ejlrangc ; Fab. .74. 

Counterpoint, n.f. A coverlet woven in fquarcs, com- 
monly fpoken counter pain. See Counterpane. 

I o Counterpoise, v. a. [counter and poife.] 

1. I o counterbalance ; to be equi-ponderant to ; 
with equal weight. 

Our fpoil we have brought home. 

Do more than counterpoife a full third part 

The charges of the addon . Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

1 he force and the diftance of weights, ccunterpffmg one 
another, ought to be reciprocal. Digby on the Sou l 

2. 1 o produce a contrary adtion by an equal weight. 

I he heavinefs of thefe bodies muft be counterpoifed by a 
plummet, that may be faftened about the pulley to the axis. 

-p r, • . , IVilkins's Math. AL 7 £iC, 

3. I o a a w 1th equal power againft any perfon or caufe 

So many freeholders of Engiifh will be able to beard and to 
(ouutcrp.ijc the reft. o r , , 0 

J Sprnjcr on Ireland. 

Counterpoise. 


to adt againft 
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Co'f NTF.RPciSE. n.f. [from counter and poife.] 

1. Equiponderant c ; equivalence of weight; equal force in the 
oppofttc fcale of the balance. 

Take her by the hand. 

And tell her fhe is thine ; to whom 1 promife 
A count erpoife, if not in thy eftate, 

A balance more replete. S/.akefp, All's well that ends well. 
F aliening that to our exa£t balance, we put a metalline coun- 
terpoi/e into the oppofite fcale. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

2. I lie Hate of being placed in the oppofite fcale of the 
balance. 

Th’ Eternal hung forth his golden feales, 

Wherein all things created firll he weigh’d, 

The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air 
In counterpoife. Adi It on's Paradifc Lojl, b. iv. /. 999. 

3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power. 

The 1'econd nobles are a counterpoife to the higher nobility, 
that they grow not too potent. Bacon, Effay 20. 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, were, with the 
magiftrates and other civil officers, a fort of counterpoife to the 
power of the people Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rome. 

Counterpo'ison. n.f. [counter and poifon.] Antidote; medi- 
cine by which the effeits of poifon are obviated. 

CountcrpoiJ'ons muft be adapted to the caufe ; for example, in 
poifon from fublimate corrolive, and arfenick. Arbuthnot. 

Counterpre'ssure. n.f [counter and prejfure.] Oppofite 
force ; power acting in contrary directions. 

Does it not all mechanick heads confound. 

That troops of atoms from all parts around. 

Of equal number, and of equal force. 

Should to this fingle point direft their courfe j 
That fo the countetpreffure ev’ry way, 

Of equal vigour, might their motions Itay, 

And, by a lteady poife, the whole in quiet lay ? Blacktn. 

Counter project, n.f. [counter and projefl.] Correfpondent 
part of a fcheme. 

A clear reafon w'hy they never fent any forces to Spain, and 
why the obligation not to enter into a treaty of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as a prelimi- 
nary', was (truck out of the counterprojeil by the Dutch. Swift. 

To Counterpro've. v. <7. [from counter and prove.] Totake 
off a defign in black lead, or red chalk, by palling it through 
the rolling-prefs with another piece of paper, both being 
moiltened with a fponge. Chambers. 

To COUNTERRO'L. v. a. [counter and roll. This is now 
generally written as it is fpoken, control .] To preferve the 
power of detecting frauds by a counter account. 

Counterro'lment. n.f [from counterrol. J A counter ac- 
count ; controlment. 

This prefent manner of exercifing of this office, hath fo 
many tcltimonies, interchangeable warrants, and counter- 
rolments , whereof each, running through the hands, and roll- 
ing in the power of fo many feveral perfons, is fufficient to 
argue and convince all manner of fallhood. Bacon. 

Co'unterscarp. n.f. [from counter and fcarp.] In fortifica- 
tion, is that fide of the ditch which is next the camp, or pro- 
perly the talus that fupports the earth of the covert-way ; al- 
though by this term is often under flood the whole covert-way, 
with its parapet and glacis ; and fo it is to be undcrllood when 
it is faid the enemy lodscd themfelves on the counterfcarp. 

Harris. 

To Countersi'gn. v. a. [from counter and fgn.] To fign an 
order or patent of a fuperiour, in quality of fecretary, to ren- 
der the thing more authentick. Thus charters are figned by 
the king, and countcrfigned by' a fecretary of Hate, or lord 
chancellor. Chambers. 

Countertenor, n.f. [from counter and tenor.] One of the 
mean or middle parts of mulick ; fo called, as it were, oppo- 
fite to the tenor. Harris. 

I am deaf for two months together : this deafnefs unquali- 
fies me for all company, except a few friends with countertenor 
voices. Swift. 

Counterti'de. n.f. [counter and tide.] Contrary tide; fluc- 
tuations of the water. 

Such were our countertides at land, and fo 
Prefaging of the fatal blow. 

In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden. 

Counterti'me. n.f. [counter and time, contretemps, french. J 

j _ The defence or refillancc of a horfe, that interccpts^his ca- 
deuce, and die meafure of his manage. Farrier’s Did. 

2. Defence; oppofition. 

I.et cheerfulnefs on happy fortune wait, 

And give not thus the countertime to late. Drytl. Aurcngz. 

Countkrtu'rn. n.f. [counter and turn.] 

The cataiiafis, called by the Romans llatus, the height and 
full growth of the play, we may call properly the counter- 
turn, which dcllroys that expectation, embroils the action in 
new difficulties, and leaves you far dillant from that hope in 
which it found you. Dryden on DramaUck Poejy. 

To COUNTERVAIL, v. a. [contra and valeo, Latin. J 1 o be 
equivalent to ; to have equal force or value; to adt againft 
with equal power. 
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In fome men there may be found fuch qualities as are able 
to countervail thofe exceptions which might be taken amiinil 
them, and fuch men’s authority is not lightly to be fhakcri 

Hooker, b. ii. fat - 

And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, ’ *' 

And with important outrage him alTail’d; 

w ho, foon prepar’d to field, his fword forth drew. 

And him with equal valour countervail'd. Fairy Dueen b ii 
The outward dreams, which defeend, muft be o? fo much 
force as to countervail all diat weight, whereby the afcenJing; 
fide, in every one of thefc revolutions, does exceed the other - 
and though this may be cffcdted by making the water-wheels 
larger, yet then the motion will be fo flow, that the ferew will 
not be able to fupply the outward ftreams. IVilkins’i Dedalus. 

We are to compute, that, upon balancing the account, the 
profit at laft will hardly countervail the inconveniencies that go 
along with it. ' L’Ejl range, Fable 1 12. 

Countervail, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . Equal weight ; power or value fufficient to obviate any effect 
or objedlion. 

2. That which has equal weight or value with fomethin<* elfe. 

Surely, the prefent pleafure of a finful adt is a poor° aunter- 
vail for the bitternefs of the review, which begins where the 
adlion ends, and lafts for ever. South’s Sermons. 

Countervie'w. n.f. [counter and view.] 

1. Oppofition ; a polture in which two perfons front each other. 

Mean while, ere thus was fin’d and judg’d on earth. 
Within the gates of hell fat fin and death. 

In counterview. AAilton’s Paradife Lojl, b. x. /. 231. 

2. Contraft; apofition in which two diffimilar things illullrate 
each other. 

I have drawn fome lines of Linger’s charadter, on purpofe 
to place it in counterview or contrail with that of the other 
company. Swift’s Introduction to Genteel Converfation. 

To Counterwork, v a. [counter and work. J To counter- 
adt ; to hinder any efledt by contrary operations. 

But heav’n’s great view is one, and that the whole : 
That counterworks each folly and caprice; 

That difappoints th’ efledt of ev’ry vice. Pope’s EJf. on Man. 

Co'untess. n.f. [comitiffa, Lat. comteffe, French.] The lady 
of an earl or count. 

I take it, Ihe that carries up the train. 

Is that old noble lady, the dutchcfs of Norfolk. 

— It is, and all the reft are counteffcs. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
It is the peculiar happinefs of the countefs of Abingdon to 
have been fo truly loved by you, while flie was living ; and fo 
gratefully honoured after lhe was dead. Dryden. 

Counting-house n f. [count and houfe.] The room appro- 
priated by traders to their books and accounts. 

Men in trade leldom think of laying out money upon land, 
’till their profit has brought them in more than their trade can 
well employ; and their idle bags, cumbering their counting- 
houfes, put them upon emptying them. Locke. 

Co'untless. adj. [from count.] Innumerable ; without num- 
ber ; not to be reckoned. 

Ay, tear for tear, and loving kifs for kifs. 

Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 

O, were the fuin of thefe that I Ihould pay 

ConntUfs and infinite, yet would I pay them. Shakefpeare. 

But oh, hcrmjnd, that orcus which includes 
Legions of mifehief, countlefs multitudes 
Of former curfes. Donne. 

By one countlefs fum of woes oppreft, 

Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reft. 

We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn ; 

Thus, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we return. Prior. 

I fee, I cry’d, his woes, a countlefs train ; 

I fee his friends o’erwhelm’d beneath the main. P ope’s Odyf. 

The feats which, fhining through the chcarful land, 

In countlefs numbers, blell Britannia fees. Thcmf. Autumn. 

CO'UNTRY. n.f. [contrce, Fr. contrata , low Latin; fuppofed 
to be contracted from conterraia.] 

j. AtraClof land; a region. 

Send out more horfes, Ikirre the country round, f 

Hang thofe that talk of fear. Shakefpeare’ s Macleth. 

They require to be examined concerning the deferiptionsot 
thofe countries of which they would be informed. Sprat. 
The parts of a region diftant from cities or courts; rural 
parts. 

I fee them hurry from country to town, and then from the 
town back again into the country. Spectator, N°. 6;o. 

The place which any man inhabits. 

The place of one’s birth ; the native foil. 

The king fet on foot a reformation in the ornaments an 
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Sprat. 

Pope. 


advantages of our country. 

O, fave my country , heav’n, lhall be your lall. 

5. The inhabitants of any region. 

All the country , in a general voice, 

Cry’d hate upon him ; all their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford. Shakefpear e’ s Henry I* . p. "• 

Co'untry. adj. [This word is fcarcely ufed but in com- 
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Slake/pi 


N°. 308. 2. 


another that owes 

A. that ftgi 

fi ' H^cll ^t^fttive, cleat to of . Uh. £ 
*»!£ than the fellow had of the water whtch war yet 

tu pals the channel of the river where hcltoo . 

Talk but with e untry people, or young people, and you 
(hall find that the notions they apply this name to, are lb odd 
that nobody can imagine they were taught by a rational 

m The low mechanicks of a country town do fomewhat outdo 

Come, we’ll e’en to our country feat repair. 

The native home of innocence and love. r'L 

2. Remote from cities or courts, and of an uitercft oppofite to 

f ' A °couiitry gentleman , learning Latin in the univerfity, re- 
moves thcncc to his manfion houfe. Doc .e. 

•2 Peculiar to a regien or people. 

Sh" lauchinjE the cruel tyrant to fcorn, fpake in her Country 
language. ~ 2 Macabus, vu. t 7 . 

4. Rucic; ignorant; untaught. 

We make a country mm dumb, whom we will not allow to 
fpeak but by the rules of grammar. Dryden’ s Dufrefmj. 

Countryman .n.f. [from country and man ] 

1 . One born in the fame country, or trad of ground. Locke. 

Sec, who comes here ? 

Mv countryman ; but yet I know him not. Shakfp. Macbeth. 

Horace, great baru, fo fate ordain d, arofe ; 

And bold as were his c untrymen in fight, 

Snatch’d their fair adtions from degrading profe. 

And fit their battles in eternal light. Prior. 

The Britifh foldiers acl with greater vigour under the con- 
dua of one whom they do nof confider only as their leader, 
but as their countryman. Addifon on the State of the War. 

2. A ruftick; one that inhabits the rural parts. 

All that have bufinefs to the court, and all countrymen 
coming up to the city, leave their wives in the country. Graunt. 

3. A farmer ; a hulbandman. 

A countryman took a boar in his com. L’EJlrangc. 

Co'unty. n.f. [comic, Fr. comitatus, Latin.] 

1. A fhirc ; that is, a circuit or portion of the realm, into 
which the whole land is divided, for the better government 
thereof, and the more cafy adminiftration of juftice; fo that 
there is no part of the kingdom, but what lieth within fome 
county. Every county is governed by a yearly officer, called a 
iheiitt", who, among other duties belonging to his office, puts 
in execution all the commands and judgments of the king’s 
courts. Of thefe counties four are termed county-palatines, 
as that of Lancaftcr, Chefter, Durham, and Ely. A county- 
palatine is a jurifdidlion of fo high a nature, that whereas all 
picas, touching the life and the maiming of a man, called 
pleas of tiie crown, and ordinarily held in the king’s name, 
and which cannot pafs in the name of any other; the chief 
governors of thefe, by fpecial charter from the king, fent 
out all writs in their own name, and did all things touching 
juftice as absolutely as the prince himfelf in other counties, 
only acknowledging him their fuperior and fovereign. But 
this power has, by a llatutc in Henry VIII. his time, been 
much abridged. Befides the above counties of both forts, 
there are likewife counties corporate, which arc certain cities 
or ancient boroughs upon which our princes have thought 
good to btftow extraordinary liberties. Of thefc London is 
one, York another, the city of Chefter a third, and Canter- 
bury a fourth. And to thefe may be added many more; as 
the county of the town of Kingfton upon Hull, the county 
of the town of Haverfordweft, and the county of Litchfield. 
Comty is, in another bonification, ufed for the county-court 
which the fhcriff keeps every month within his charge, either 
by himfelf or his deputy. Of thefe counties, one with an- 
other, there arc reckoned thirty-feven in England, befides 
twelve in Wales. Cowel. 

Difcharge your powers unto their fcvcral counties. 

As we will ours. Shakefp. Henry IV. p. ii. 

He caught his death the laft county feffions, where he would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow-woman and her father- 
lefs children. Addifon’ s Spectator, N r . 517. 

2. An earldom. 

3. A count; a lord : now wholly obfolete. 

The gallant, young, and noble gentleman. 

The county Paris. Shakefp, are’s Romeo and Juliet. 

He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of Chefter, and gave 
tint earldom to him and his heirs, to hold the fame it a liber e 
ad gladium ficut rex tenebat Angliam ad coronam. Davies. 

COUPE'E. n. f. [French.] Amotion in dancing, when one 
leg is a little bent and fufpended from the ground, and with 
_ the other a motion is made forwards. 

CO UPLE, n f [couple, Fr. copula, Latin.] 

V'ol. I. 
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I lodge my wife ; I’ll go in couples with her, 

Than when I feel and fee no iurther trull h . 

It is in fome fort with friends as it is with dogs in coyesj 
they Ihould be of the lame fize and humour. L Ej ranges 

^ He was taken up by a couple of llicpherds, and by^ rom 

b T^twho lhall teach my fon and yours I J 
provide ; yea, though the three do colt me a couple of hunefted 


P °A piece of chrylla! inclofed a couple of drops, which looked 
like water when they were lhaken, though perhaps they arc 
nothing but bubbles of air. Addifon’s Remarks an Bay. 

By adding one to one, we have the complex lJea / Clf i a 


Chambers. 


y , 

Italy. 
a 

Locke. 

couple. 

3. A male and his female. 

So lhall all the couples three. 

Ever tiue in loving be. Shakefpeare’s Mtdfuvu high s Dream, 

Oh! alas! 

I loft a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 

Might thus have Hood, begetting wonder, as 

You gracious couple do. Shakefpeare s IVinter s a e . 

I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where the mar- 
ried couple arc permitted, before they contrail, to lee one 
another naked. _ Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

He faid : the careful couple join their tears. 

And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. Dryaen. 
All lucceeaing generations of men are the progeny ot one 
primitive couple. Bentleys Sermons, 

To Co uple, v. a. [copula, Latin ] 

1. To chain together. 

Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

Leech Merriman, the poor cur is imboll ; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth d Brach. Shakefp. 

2. To join one to another. 

What greater ills have the heaven’s in ftorc, 

To couple coming harms with borrow pall. Sidney, b. ii. 

And wherefoe’er we went, like Juno’s fwans, 

Still we went Coupled and infeparable. Shakef. As you like it. 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent together, 
that it may be one. Exod. xxvi. 11. 

They behold your chafte converfation coupled with fear. 

I Pet. iii. 2 . 

Their concernments were fo coupled ; that if nature had not, 
yet their religions would have made them brothers. So ,tb. 

That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of reafon, who 
is mealuring fyllables and coupling rhimes, when he fhouhl be 
mending his own foul, and fecuring his own immortality. Fope. 

3. To marry; towed; to join in wedlock. 

I fhall rejoice to fee you fo coupled, as may be fit both for 
your honour and your fatisfailion. Sidney. 

I am juft going to aflill with the archbifhop, in degrading a 
parfon who couples all our beggars, by which I lhall make one 
happy man. Swift . 

ToCo'uple. v.n. To join in embraces. 

The fountains of waters there being rare, divers forts of 
beads come from feveral parts to drink ; and fo being re- 
frefhed, fall to couple , and many times with fevend kinds. 

Bacon’s Natural Ilijlory, N°. 77. 

Thou with thy lufty crew, 

Cad wanton eyes on the daughters of men. 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. Milt. Paracl. Reg. 
That great variety of brutes in Africa, is by reafon of the 
meeting together of brutes of feveral fpccics, and waters, and 
the promifeuous couplings of males and females of feveral 
fpccies. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

After this alliance. 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with Iheep, 

And every creature couple with his foe. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
Couple-beggar, n.f. [couple and beggar.] One that makes 
it his bufinefs to marry beggars to each other. 

No couple-beggar in the land. 

E’er join’d fuch numbers hand in hand. Swift. 

Co'uplet. n.f. [French.] 

1 . Two verfes ; a pair of rhimes. 

Then would they call away their pipes, and, hiding hand 
in hand, dance by the only cadence of their voices, which 
they would ufe in finging fome Ihort couplets , whereto the one 
half beginning, the other half Ihould anfwer. Sidney, b. i. 

Then at the lall, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought j 
A needlefs Alexandrine ends the long, 

That, like a wounded fnakc, drags it flow length along. 

T r, T ... Pope’s Ejfay on Criticifm. 

In Pope I cannot read a line. 

But with a figh I wilh it mine ; 

When he can in one couplet fix 
More fenfe than I can do in Ijx, 

It gives me fuch a jealous fit, 

I cry. pox take him and his wit. 
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2. A pair ; as of doves. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

E’re that her golden couplets arc difclos’d, 

rvvrm S /^ CC W 'r fit droo P in S- Sbakefpcare' s Hamlet. 

tUURAbt. 71. f. [courage, Fr. from c?r } Latin.] Bravery; 
adtive fortitude ; fpirit of enterprife. 

I he king becoming graces, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 

I have no relifli of them. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Their difeipline 

Now mingled with their courage. Shakrfetare's CymbeKne. 

Hope arms their courage : from their tow’rs they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. Dryclen. 
Courage, that grows from conflitution, very often forfakes 
a man when he has occafton for it ; and when it is only a kind 
of inflincl in the foul, it breaks out on all occafions, without 
judgment or diferetion. That courage which arifes from the fenfe 
of our duty, and from the fear of offending Him that made 
us, aCts always in an uniform manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reafon. Aidi Jon's Guardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was the caufe of 
their misfortunes. Swift. 

Courageous, adj. [from courage.] Brave; daring; bold; 
cntcrprrting; adventurous; hardy; flout. 

His is very courageous mad, about his throwing into the 
water. Sbakefpeare's Merry H ives of TVindfor. 

And he that is courageous among the mighty, fhall flee away 
naked in that day. ' Amos, \\. \6. 

Let us imitate the courageous example of St. Paul, who 
chofc then to magnify his office when ill men confpircd to 
leften it. At:e>bury's Sermons. 

CouraGeously. adv. [from courageous.'] Bravelv; floutlv ; 
boldly. 

The king the next day prefented him battle upon the plain, 
the fields there being open and champaign : the earl courage- 
cufy came down, and joined battle with him. Bacon's H. VII. 

Cour aGeousness. n.f. [from courageous.] Bravery; bold- 
nefs ; fpirit ; courage. 

Nicanor hearing of the manlincfs and the courageoufnefs 
that they had to fight for their country, durft not try the 
matter by the fword. 2 Mac. xiv. 1 8 . 

Co u 'r an to. } French.] See Corant. 

1 . A nimble dance. 

I’ll like a maid the better, while I have a tooth in my 
head : why, he is able to lead her a couranto. Sbakefpcare. 

2. Any thing that fpreads quick, as a paper of news. 

ToCourb. v. a. [ccurbcr, French.] To bend; to bow; to 

{loop in fupplication. 

In the fatnefs of thefe purfy times. 

Virtue itfclf of vice muff pardon beg. 

Yea, com b and woo, for leave to do it good. Shak. Hamlet. 

Co'urier. n.f. [courier, French.] A meflenger fent in hafle; 
an exprefs ; a runner. 

I met a courier , one mine ancient friend. Sbakcfp. Tiriion. 
This thing the wary baffa well perceiving, for more aflii- 
rance, by fpeedy couriers advertifed Solyman of the taking of 
Tauris, and of the enemy’s purpofe, requefling him with all 
fpeed to repair with his army to Tauris. Knolles's Hijiory. 

COURSE, n.f. [courfe, Fr. cwfus , Latin.] 

1 . Race ; career. 

And fome fhc arms with finewy force, 

And fome with fwiftnefs in the courfe. Cowley. 

2. Paffage from place to place; progrefs. To this may be re- 
ferred the courfe of a river. 

And when we had finifhed our courfe from Tyre, we came 
toPtolemais. Adis x\ i. 7. 

A light, by which the Argive fquadron fleers 
Their lilent courfe to Ilium’s well known Ihore. Denham. 

3. Tilt; a£tof running in the lifts. 

But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, which, at the 
third courje, he received of Phalantus. Sidney. 

4. Ground on which a race is run. 

5. Track or line in which a Ihip fails, or any motion is per- 
formed. 

6. Sail ; means by which the courfe is performed. 

To the courfes we have devifed ftudding-fails, fprit-fails, 
and top-fails, Raleigh s Bj/ays. 

7. Progrefs from one gradation to another. 

If fhe live long. 

And in the end meet the old courfe of death. 

Women will all turn monflcrs. Sbakefpeare's king Lear. 
When the ftate of the controvcrfy is plainly determined, it 
mull not be altered by another difputant in the courf of the 
deputation. _ Halts. 

S. Order of fucceflion ; as, every one in his courfe 

if any man fpeak in an unknown tongue, let it be by two, 
or at the mod by three, and that by courfe ; and let one in- 
terpret. * Cor. xiv. 27. 

q. Stated and orderly method. 

The duke cannot deny the courfe of law. Sbakefpcare. 
If God, by his revealed declaration, firft gave rule to any 
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man, he, that will claim by that title, mull have the 
pofmve grant of God for^his fucceflion; for, if it hJ s ro ' 


no body can 
Locke. 


directed the courfe of its defeent and conveyance 
iucceed to this title of the firft Ruler. 

10. Scries of fuccellive and methodical procedure. 

The glands did refolve during her courfe of phvftck an J 
Ihe continue* very well to this day. ' Mfelal's 6W 

1 elements of an art exhibited and explained, in a me‘ 

thodical fenes Hence our courfes of philofophy, anatom! 
chemiftry, and mathematicks. ' Chamber 

12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 

Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began to doubt 
with himfelt what courfe were bell for him to take. Kxoilcs 
l hat worthy deputy finding nothing but a common mifen-' 
took the bell courje he poflibly could to eftabiilh a common 
wedth in Ireland. on Ireland. 

He placed commiflioners there, who governed it only in a 
courfe of diferetion, part martial, part civil. Davies on Ireland 
Give willingly what I can take by force ; 

And know-, obedience is your lafell courfe. Dryd. Aurengz. 
But if a right courfe be taken with children, there wi'l not 
be fo much need of common rewards and punilhments. Locke. 

’ 1 is time w'e Ihould decree 

W hat courfe to take. Addiforts Cato. 

The fenate obferving hows in all contentions, they were 
forced to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it their 
wife ft courfe to give way alfo to time. ° Swift. 

13. Method of life; train of actions. 

A woman of fo working a mind, and fo vehement fpirits, 
as it was happy flic took a good courfe ; for otherwife it would 
have been terrible. Sidney. 

His addition was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude and (hallow ; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports. Shak. H. V. 

Men will fay. 

That beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took. 

Her father’s houfe and civil life forfook. Prior. 

14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 

It is belt to leave nature to her courfe, who is the fovereign 
phylician in moft difeafes. Temple. 

So every fervant took his courfe. 

And, bad at firft, they all grew worfe. Prior. 

15. Catamenia. 

The like happens upon the ftoppage of women’s courfes, 
which, if not fuddenly looked to, fets them undoubtedly into 
a confumption, dropfy, or fome other dangerous difeafe. 

Harvey on Confumpfms. 

16. Orderly ftrudlure. 

The tongue defileth the whole body, and fetteth on lire 
the courfe of nature. James, iii. 6. 

17. [In archite&ure.] A continued range of Hones, level or of 

the fame height, throughout the w'hole length of the building, 
and not interrupted by any aperture. Harris. 

18. Series of confequences. 

Senfe is of courfe annex’d to wealth and power ; 

No mufe is proof againll a golden Ihow’r. Garth. 

With a mind unprepofleffed by d odors and commentators 
of any fed, whofe reafonings, interpretation and language, 
which I have been ufed to, will of courfe make all chime that 
way; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaningof 
the author, feem harfh, {trained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 

19. Number of dilhes fet on at once upon the table. 

Worthy fir, thou bleed’ll: 

Thy exercife hath been too violent 

For a fecond courfe of fight. Sbakefpeare's Coriolanas. 

Then with a fecond courf the tables load. 

And with full chargers offer to the god. Dryden's An. 
You are not to wafh your hands ’till after you have fent up 
your fecond courfe. Swift's Diretiions to the Cook. 

So quick retires each flying courje, you’d fwear 
Sancho’s dread dodor and his wand was there. Pope- 

20 . Regularity; fettled rule. 

Neither fhall I be fo far wanting to myfelf, as not to defirc 
a patent, granted of courje to all ufeful projedors. Swift. 

21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but they live as if 
they thought there was none; their vows and promifes are no 
more than words of courfe. L' EJlrange, Fab. 47 * 

To Course, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hunt; to purfuc. 

The big round tears 

Cours'd one another down his innocent nofe 

In piteous chafe. Shakcjpcare’s As you like it. 

The king is hunting the deer ; 1 am c.urfng myfelf. 

Sbakefpeare s Love' s Labour hf- 
Where’s the thane of Cawdor l 
We cour'd him at the heels, and had a purpofe 
To be his purveyor. Sbaktfpearcs Macbeth* 

2. To puifue with dogs that hunt in view. 

It would be tried alfb in flying of hawks, or in com Jag o. 
a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. Bacon s Sutural thjiory- 
I am continually llarting hares for you to com jet we were 
z certainly 
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certainly cut out for one another; for my temper quits art 
amour juft where thine takes it up. Congreve's Old Batckaon 

•j To put to fpeed ; to force to run. 

• 3 ‘ When they have an appetite 

To venery, let them not drink nor cat. 

And cowf them oft, anJ tire them in the heat. Mays Vug. 

To Course, v. n. To run; to rove about. 

Swift as quickfilver it courfes through 
The nat’ral gates and allies of the body. Sbakcfp. Hamlet. 
The blood, before cold and fettled, left the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pufillanimity and cowardice; but 
the lhcrris warms it, and makes it courfe from the inwards to 
the parts extreme. * Sbakefpcare s Henry IV. p, ,11. 

She did fo courje o’er my exteriours, with fuch a greedy in- 
tention, that the appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up 
like a burning -glafs. Sbakefpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair, 

And tall as Hags, ran loofe, and cours'd around his chair. Dry. 

All, at once 

Relapfing quick, as quickly re-afeend 

And mix, and thwart, extinguifh, and renew. 

All ether courf ng in a maze of light. Thornfon's Autumn. 

Co'orser. n,f. [from courje ; courfer, French.] 

1 . A (wife horle ; a war horle : a word not ufed in profe. 

So, proudly pricketh on his courfer flrong; 

And Atin ay him pricks with fpurs of iliamc and wrong. 

Fairy dbiieen, b. ii. cant. 5. Jlanz. 38. 

Then to his abfent gueft the king decreed 
A pair of courfers, born of heav’nly breed ; 

Who from their noftrils breath’d etherial fire, 

Whom Circe flole from her celeftial (ire. Dryden's An. 

Th’ impatient courfer pants in every vein. 

And, pawing, feems to beat the diflant plain ; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already crofs’d. 

And, e’re he ftarts, a thoufand Heps arc loft. Pope. 

2. One who purfucs the lport of courting hares. 

A lcafh is a leathern thong, by which a falconer holds his 
hawk, or a courf r leads his greyhound. Haunter. 

COURT, n.f. [cour, Fr. koert, Dut. curtis, low Latin.] 

1 . The place where the prince refides ; the p;dace. 

Here do you keep a hundred blights and fquires, 

Men fo dilorderly, fo debauch’d and bold, 

That this our court, infeded with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn ; Epicurifm and lull, 

Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel. 

Than a grac’d palace. Sbakefpcare' s King Lear. 

It fhall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. 

Jfaiah, xxvi. 1 3. 

His care and exadnefs, that every man fhould have his 
due, was fuch, that you would think he had never feen a court : 
the politenefs and civility with which this jufticc was admi- 
niftred, would convince you he never had lived out of one. 

Prior's Dedication. 

A fuppliant to your royal court I come. Pope’s Odyfey. 

2 . The hall or chamber where jufticc is adminiftred. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent queftion in the courts' Sbakefpcare. 
St. Paul being brought unto the higheft court in Athens, to 
give an account of the dodrinc he had preached, concerning 
Jefus and the refurredion, took occafton to imprint on thofe 
magiflrates a future ftate. Atterbury’i Sermons. 

3. Open fpace before a houfe. 

You mud have, before you come to the front, three courts : 
a green court plain, with a wall about it'; a fecond court of 
the fame, but more garnifhed, with little turrets, or other 
embellifhments upon the wall ; and a third court, to fquare 
with the front, not to be built but inclofed with a naked 
wal *- Bacon, EJfay 46. 

Suppofe it were the king’s bedchamber, yet the meaneft 
man in the tragedy mufl come and difpatch his bufinefs, rather 
than in the lobby or court yard (which is fitter for him), for 
fear the flage fhould be cleared, and the fccnes broken. Dryd. 

4. A fmall opening inclofed with hou’fcs and paved with broad 
ftoncs. 

5. Perfons who compofe the retinue of a prince. 

Their wifdom was fo highly eileemed, that fome of them 
were always employed to follow the courts of their kings, to 
advife them. Temple 

6 - Perfons who are affemhled for the adminiftration of juft ice. 

7 - Any jurifdidion, military, civil, or ecclefiaftical. 

Il any noife or foldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by fome apparent fign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. Shak. II. VI. 

The archbifhop 

Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order. 

Held a late court at Dunflablc. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
I have at laft met with the proceedings of the court baron 
held in that behalf. ~ Spectator, N«. 623! 

• 1 he art of pleaftng ; the art of infinuation. 

ILIl thou been never bafe ? Did love ne’er bend 
I by frailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 
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Flatter me, make thy court, and fay it did; 

Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. Dryd. Aurcng. 

Some fort of people, placing a great part of their happmefs 
in flrong drink, are always forward to make eowt to my 
young mailer, by offering that which they love bell them- 

felvesT Lrcke ' J* a ’ 1 . 

I have been confidering why poets have fuch ill fuccefs in 
making their court , finer they are allowed to be the greateft 
and beft of all flatterers : the defed is, that they flatter only 
in print or in writing. Swift to Gay. 

9. It is often ufed in compofition in moft of its fenfes. 

To Court, v. a. [from the noun.] 

x. To woo ; to folicit a woman to marriage. 

Follow a fhadow, it flies you; 

Seem to fly it, it will purfue : 

So court a miftrefs, file denies you ; 

Let her alone, fhc will court you. Ben. Jobnfon’s Forejl. 
Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led, 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. Dryden's /En, 
Alas ! Sempronius, wouldft thou talk of love 

To Marcia, whilft her father’s life’s in danger ? 

Thou might’ll as well court the pale trembling veftal, 

While Hie beholds the holy flame expiring Addifon's Cato. 
Ev’n now, when ftlent fcorn is all they gain, 

A thoufand court you, though they court in vain. Pope. 

2. To folicit; to feck. 

Their own eafe and fatisfadion would quickly teach chil- 
dren to court commendation, and avoid doing what they found 
condemned. Locke on Education, Je£i. 59. 

3. To flatter ; to endeavour to pleafe. 

Court-chaplain, n.f. [court and chaplain.'] One who at- 
tends the king to celebrate the holy office. 

The maids of honour have been fully convinced by a famous 
court-chaplain. Swift. 

Court-day. n.f. [court and day.] Day on which juflice is 
folemnly adminiftred. 

The judge took time to deliberate, and the next court-day 
he fpoke. Arbutb. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Court-dresser. n.J. [court and drejfer. ] One that drefles 
the court, or perfons of rank ; a flatterer. 

There are many ways of fallacy ; fuch arts of giving co- 
lours, appearances and refcmblances, by this court- dr offer, 
fancy. Locke. 

Court-favour, n.f. Favours or benefits bellowed by princes. 

We part with the bleftings of both worlds for plcafurcs, 
court-favours, and commiffions ; and at laft, when we have 
fold ourfelves to our lufts, we grow Tick of our bargain. L'EJl. 

Court-hand. n.f. [court and band.] The hand or manner 
of writing ufed in records and judicial proceedings. 

He can make obligations, and write cowt-bund. Sb. H. VI. 

Court-i.ady. n.J. [court and lady.] A lady converfant or 
employed in court. 

The fame fludy, long continued, is as intolerable to them, 
as the appearing long in the fame clothes or fafhion is to a 


Locke. 
of manners; 


court- lady 

Co'urteous. adj. [ rwtois , French.] Elegant 
polite; well-bred ; full of ads of rcfpect. 

He hath deferved worthily of his country; 

And this afeent is not by fuch eafy degreesj 

As thofe who have been fupple and courteous to the people. 

Sbakefpeare’s Coriolanus. 
I hey arc one while courteous , civil, and obliging ; 
but, within a fmall time after, are fupcrcilious, fharp, 'trou- 
bleionic, fierce, and exceptious. South's Sermons. 

Courteously, adv. [from courteous.] Refoedtully; civilly 
complaifantly. 7 7 * 

He thought them to be gentlemen of much more w’orth 
than their habits bewrayed, yet he let them courtesijly 

^wuinci, -a Wctton. 

Whilft Chnft w'as upon earth, he was not onlveafv of acccfs, 

he did not only courteoufly receive all that addrdled 'themfelves 
to him, but alio did not difdain himfclf to travel up and down 
the country Calamfs Sermons. 

He arrived at the coaft of Alcmous, who, being prevailed 
upon by the glory of his name, entertained him courteeu/h. 
„ , Broom's 

Co'urteousness. n.f. 

. plaifance. 

Co'urtesan. \n.f. [cort f ma, low Latin.] A woman of the 
CoGrtezan. J town ; a proftitute; a llrumpet 

W>h S H braVe u niglU t0 CO ° 1 i ? tttm - King Lear. 

With them there are no flews, no diflblute houfes, no 

cour tejans, nos anything of that kind; nay, they wonder 

rtiits 011 ’ ^ y ° U ^ Eur0pC ’ Whlch foch 

'll, p • . - , Bacon's Flnv Atlantis 

feted like a 

Charixus, Ihe brother of Sappho, in love with 
totezan, fpent his whole eflate upon her c! 


courteoufy. 
Net s on the Od- jfey. 
[from courteous.] Civility; com- 


*-omirzapj ipent his whole eiiate upon her /f ✓/.* * o 1 

CoGrtesy. n.f [courtoife, Fr. co^tltf 
l. Elegance or manners; civility; compliance. 


- c . - — .• x complaifance. 

air, you are very welcome to cur houll- : 






cou 
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It mull appear in other ways than words, 

Therefore I leant this breathing courtefy. Shak. Merck. ofVen. 
Who have feen his eftate, his hofpitality, his courtefy to 
Grangers. Peacham. 

He, who was compounded of all the elements of affability 
and courtefy towards all kind of people, brought himfelf 
to a habit of negleft, and even of rudenefs, towards the 
queen. Clarendon. 

So gentle of condition was he known, 

I hat through the court his courtefy was blown. Dryd. Fab. 

2 . An aft of civility or refpeft. 

Fair fir, you fpit on me la(l Wednefday; 

You fpurn’d me fuch a day ; another time 
You call’d me dog ; and for thefe court, ftes. 

I’ll lend you thus much money. Shakef. Merchant of Venice. 

Repofe you there, while I to the hard houfe 
Return, and force their fcanted courtefy. Shakefp. K. Lear. 
When I was laft at Exeter, 

The mayor in courtefy Ihew’d me the caftle. Shakef. R. III. 

Sound all the lofty inftruments of war, 

And by that mufick let us all embrace ; 

For heav'n to earth fome of us never Ihall 
A lecond time do fuch a courtefy. Shakefp cards Henry IV. 

Other dates, afTuredly, cannot be juftlv accufed for not 
flaying for the firft blow ; or for not accepting Polyphemus’s 
courtejy , to be the laft that fhall be eaten up. Bacon. 

3. The reverence made by women. 

Some country girl, fcarce to a courtfy bred, 

Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 

If, fupeicilious, haughty, proud and vain, 

She brought her father’s triumphs in her train. Dryd. Juven. 
The poor creature was as full of courtefies as if I had been 
her godmother : the truth on’t is, I endeavoured to make her 
look fomething Chriftian-like. Congreve's. Old Batchelor. 

4. A tenure, not of right, but by the favour of others j as, to 
hold upon courtefy. 

5. Courtesy of England. A tenure by which, if a man marry 
an inheritance, that is, a woman feifed of land, and getteth 
a child of her that comes alive into the world, though both 
the child and his wife die forthwith ; yet, if (he were in pof- 
feflion, fhall he keep the land during his life, and is called 
tenant per legem Anglia, or by the courtefy of England. Cowcl. 

To Co'urtesy. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To perform an act of reverence. 

T oby approaches, and court' 'fees there to me. Shakefpeare. 
The petty traffickers. 

That court' fy to them, do them reverence. Shakefpeare. 

2. To make a reverence in the manner of ladies. 

If I fhould meet her in my way. 

We hardly court' fy to each other. Prior. 

Co'urtier . n.f [from court.] 

1. One that frequents or attends the courts of princes. 

He hath been a courtier , he fwcars. 

If any man doubts that, let him put me to my purgation. I 
have trod a mcafure ; I have flattered a lady 5 I have been 
politick with my friend, fmooth with mine enemy ; I have 
undone three taylors ; I have had four quarrels, and like to 
have fought one. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

You are a flattering boy ; now, I fee you’ll be a courtier. 

Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
You know I am no courtier , nor verfed in ftatc-aftairs. Bac. 
The principal figure in a pifture, is like a king among his 
courtiers , who ought to dim the luftre of all his attendants. 

Dryden's Dufrefoy. 

2 . One that courts or folicits the favour of another. 

What 

Made thee, all honour’d honeft Roman Brutus, 

With the arm’d reft, courtiers of beauteous freedom. 

To drench the capitol? Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of 
the people than Richard the Hid. not out of fear, but 
wifdom. Suckling. 

Co'urtine. See CURTAIN. 

Co'urtlike. adj. [court and like.] Elegant; polite. 

Our Englifh tongue is, I will not fay as facred as the He- 
brew, or as learned as the Greek, but as fluent as the Latin, 
as courteous as the Spanifh, as courtlike as the French, and as 
amorous as the Italian. Camden's Remains. 

Co’urtl 1 ness. n.f. [from courtly.'] Elegance of manners ; 

grace of mien ; complaifance ; civility. 

Co'urtly. adf [from court.] Relating or retaining to the 
court ; elegant j foft ; flattering. . 

In our own time, (cxcufe fome courtly ft rains) 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope's Ep. of Hor. 
Co'urtly. adv. “ In the manner of courts; elegantly. 

Thev can produce nothing fo courtly writ, or which ex- 
prefles fo much the converfation of a gentleman, as fir John 
Suckling. Dryden on Dramatic/: Poetry. 

Co'urtship. n.f. [from court.] 

1. The aft of foliciting favour. 

He paid his courijh’p with the croud, 

As far as modeft pride allow’d. Swift. 


2. The folicitation or a woman to marriage. 

Be merry, and employ your chiefdt thoughts 
To C'lirtjhip , and fuch fair oftents of love. 

As fhall conveniently become you there. Shai.Mcrcb. of Fed 
In tedious courtfiip we declare our pain. 

And e’re we kindnefs find, firft meet difdain. Dryd. Ind. Emp 
Every man in the time of court/hip, and in the firft entrance 
of marriage, puts on a behaviour like my correfpondent’s holi- 
dayfuit. Add fan's Guardian, M°. u?. 

3. Civility ; elegance of manners. ^ 

My court/hip to an univerfity, 

My modefty I give to foldiers bare ; 

My patience to a gamcftcr’s fharc. Donne. 

CO'UsIN. n.f. [ coufm , Fr. ccnfihguintus, Lat.] Any one col- 
laterally related more remotely than a brother or lifter. 
Macbeth unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops. 

And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

— Oh, valiant coufm / worthy gentleman. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Tybalt, my coufm ! O, my brother’s child ! 

Unhappy fight ! alas, the blood is fpill’d 

Of my dear kinfman. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 

Thou art, great lord, my father’s filter’s fon, 

And coufm german to great Priam’s feed. Sh. Trail. andCreff. 
2. A title given by the king to a nobleman, particularly to thofc 
of the council. 


COW. n.f [in the plural, anciently kine, or keen , now com- 
monly anus ; cu. Sax. koe, Dutch. J The female of the bull; 
the horned animal with cloven feet, kept for her milk and 
calves. 

We fee that the horns of oxen and cows, for the moft part, 
are larger than the bulls ; which is caufed by abundance of 
moifture, which in the horns of the bull faileth. Bacon. 

After the fever is diminiflied, afi’es and goats milk may be 
neccflary ; yea, a diet of cotvs milk alone. // ifeman's Surgery. 

Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 

He fought himfelf fome hofpitable houfe: 

Good Creton entertain’d his godlike gueft. Dryden's Fables. 

To Cow. v. a. [from coward , by comraftion.J To deprefe 
with fear ; to opprefs with habitual timidity. 

Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

Accurfcd be that tongue that tells me fo ; 

For it hath coin'd my better part of man. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
By reafon of their frequent revolts they have drawn upon 
themfelves the preffures of war fo often, that it feems to have 
fomewhat cowed their fpirits. Howel's Vocal Foref. 

For when men by their wives are cow’d. 

Their horns of courfc are underltood. Hudibras , p. ii. c. 2. 

Cow-herd. n.f. [cow and hyj-b, Sax. a keeper.] One whofc 
occupation is to tend cows. 

Cow-house, n.f. [cow and houfe] Tne houfe in which kinc 
are kept. 

You muft houfe your milch-cows, that you give hay to in 
your cow-houfe all night. Mortimer. 

Cow-leech, n.f [cow and leech.] One who profeflcs to 
cure diftempered cows. 

To Cow-leech, v.n. To profefs to cure cows. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art of farriering 
and cow-leeching , yet many of than are very ignorant, espe- 
cially in the country. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Cow-weed, n.f [cow and weed.] A fpecies ot chervil; which 
fee. 

Cow-wheat, n.f. [from cow and wheat.] 

The leaves of this plant grow oppofito by pairs : the flower 
confifts of one leaf ; is of an anomalous figure, and di- 
vided into two lips, the uppermoft of which has a fpur, but 
the under one is intirc: the fruit is round, and divided into 
two cells, containing feeds refcmbling grains of wheat. I 13 
plant is very’ common in woods, and lhady places. Ah La. 

CO'WARD. n.f. [couard, Fr. of uncertain derivation.] 

1. A poltron ; a wretch whofe predominant paflion is fear. 

Pyrocles- did fuch wonders, beyond belief, as was able to 
lead Mufidorus to courage, though lie "had been born 2 

.ward. , *• “j 

There was a foldier that vaunted, before Julius A.ar.ar, 
the hurts he had received in his face. Cselar knowing him to 
be but a coward, told him. You were beft take lice , nex 
time you run away, how you look back Bacon , Apepkth. 1 
Some are brave one day, and cowards another, as great cap 
tains have often told me, from their own experience an 0 

fcmtioD. . . t 

A coward does not always efcapc with difgrace, but 0^ 
times alfo he lofes his life. e 

What can ennoble fots, and flaves, and cowards . _ 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

Tremble ye not. Oh friends! and cowards fl\* _ 
Doom’d by the ftern Telemachus to die ! Popes U y, .<• 

2 . It is fonictimcs ufed in the manner of an adjccli'C. 


And 


aojc 

Having more man than wit about me, I drew ; 
nd rais’d the houfe with loud and coward cries o'taxtjpa 


Invading fears repel my coward joy. 

And ills fordecn the prefent blifs deftroy. 


Prior. 

Co'waRDKS- 



COW 

Co'wARDiCE. n.f. [from coward.] Fear; habitual timidity; 

pulillanimity ; want ot courage. 

Certes, fir knight, yc been too much to blame, 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead ; 

And with foul cowardice his carcafe frame, 

Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy Queen. 
Gallant and fearlcfs courage will turn into a native and 
hcroick valour, and make them hate the cowardice of doing 

_ Mi ton on Education. 

wr0 ne. 

None was difgrac’d ; for falling is no fhame, 

And cowardice alone is lofs of fame ; 

The vent’rous knight is from die laddie thrown, ^ 

But ’tis the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryden s Fables. 
Thisercat, this holy, this terrible Being, is prefent to all 
our affections ; fees every treacherous inclination of our heart 
to defert his fervice ; and treafures up, again!! the day of his 
wrath, the fecrct cowardice which deters us from afferting his 
caufe, which prevails on us to compliment the vices of the 
great, to applaud the libertine, and laugh with theprophane. 

& x Rogers, Sermon 4. 

Co'wardliness. n.f. [from cowardly.] Timidity; cowardice. 

Co'wardly. adj. [from cewaid.] 

1. Fearful; timorous; pufillanimous. 

An Egyptian foothfaycr made Antonius believe that his 
genius, otherwife brave and confident, was in the prefence of 
Oftavius poor and cowardly. Paeon’s Natural Hijiory, N°. 940. 

Let all fuch as can enlarge their confciences like hell, and 
ftvlc a cowardly filence in Chrift’s caufe diferetion, know, that 
Chrift will one day fcorn them. South’s Sermons. 

2. Mean; befitting a coward. 

1 do find it cowardly, and vile. 

For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 

The time of life. Shakefpeare’ s Julius Ceefar. 

Co'wardly. adv. In the manner of a coward ; meanly ; 
vilely. 

He ftiarply reproved them as men of no courage, who had 
moft cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies. Knolies. 

Co'wardship. n.f. [from coward ] The cha rafter or quali- 
ties of a coward ; meannefs : a word not now in ufe. 

A very diflioneft paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare : his difhonefty appears in leaving his friend here in ne- 
ceffity, and denying him ; and for his cowar djhip, afk Fabian. 

Shakefpeare' s 'Twelfth Night. 

To Co'wer. v. n. [cwrrian, Welfh ; courier, Fr. or perhaps 
borrowed from the manner in which a cow finks on her knees. ] 
To fink by bending the knees ; to (loop ; to ftirink. 

Let the pail be put over the man’s head above water, and 
then he cower down, and the pail be preffed down with him. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/'ory, N°. 155. 

The fplitting rocks cower'd in the finking fands. 

And would not dafh me with their ragged iides. Shakefpeare. 

As thus he fpake, each bird and beaft beheld. 
Approaching two and two ; thefe cow' ring low 
With blandilhment, each bird ftoop’d on his wing. Milton. 

Our dame fits cow' ring o’er a kitchen fire ; 

I draw frclh air, and nature’s works admire. Dryden’s Fables. 

Co'wish. ad'., [from To cow , to awe.J Timorous; fearful; 
mean ; pufillanimous ; cowardly. 

It is the cowifh terrour of his fpirit. 

That dares not undertake: he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

CoWeeper. n.f. [cow and keeper. ] One whofc bufinefs is 
to keep cows. 

The terms cowkeepcr and hogherd, are not to be ufed in 
our poetry ; but there are no finer words in the Greek lan- 

Broom's Notes on the Odyffey. 

COWL. n.f. [cujle, Saxon; cucullus, Latin.] 

1 . A monk’s hood. 

You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did fcratch his 
elbow, when he had fwcatly invented, to fignify his name, 
feint Francis with his friery cowl in a cornfield. Camden's Rem. 

W’hat differ more, you cry, than crown and cowl? 

I’ll tell you, friend, a wile man and a fool. Pope’s Effays. 

2. A veflel in which water is carried on a pole between two 

Cowl-staff, n.f. [cowl and Jlaff.] The ftaff on which a 

veiiel is fupported between two men. 

Mounting him upon a cowl-faff. 

Which (tolling him fomething biffi) 

He apprehended to be Pegafus. ° Suckling. 

1 he way by a cowl faff is fafer: the ftaff mll ft have a 

r n rc n ii hemKd e ’ fomewha t wedge like, and covered with 
a loft bolltcr. jy.. ^ 

CoVsup. n.f [cuplippc, Sax. as fome think, from theft rc- 
Jembiancc ot feent to the breath of 


a cow ; 


perhaps 


c o z 

Thy little Tons 

Permit to range the paftures : gladly they 
Will mow the cowfip pofies, faintly fwcet. 
Cows- lung wort. n.f. See Mullen, of 
fpccics. 


Philips . 

which it is a 
Miller. 


growing much in pallurc-grounds, and often meeting the 
cow s up. J ^ 

anfftf'r i * alf0 r < S Cd Pagil ’ gr ° WS wiU in the meadows, 
and is a fpec.es of Pr i m rose, which fee. Miller 

j_, He might as well fay, that a couf ip is as white as a 

. Where ‘ho bee fucks, there fuck I ; 

WI 1 lie ’ Shakefpeare', Tempef. 


Co'vcomb. n.f. [cock and comb, corrupted from cock's comb. ] 

1. The top of the head. , . .... 

As the cockney did to the eels, when fhe put them 1 tlie 
pally alive ; Ihe rapt them o’ th’ coxcombs with a flick, and 
cried down, wantons, down. Slakefpeare’s King Lea? . 

2. The comb rcfembling that of a cock, which licenfed fools 

wore formerly in their caps. ... 

There take my coxcomb : why, this fellow has bamlhed two 
of his daughters,' and did the third a bleffing againll his will : 
if thou follow him, thou muft needs wear my coxcomb. Shakef. 

3. A fop; a fuperficial pretender to knowledge or accompli lh- 
ments. 

I fent to her. 

By this fame coxcomb that we have i’ th’ wind, 

Tokens and letters, which file did refend. Shakefpeare. 

I fcorn, quoth lhe, thou coxcomb filly, 

Quarter or council from a foe. Hudibras , p. i. cant iii. 

It is a vanity common in the world, for every pretending 
coxcomb to make himfelf one of the party ftill with his betters. 

L’ Ef range, table 135. 
They overflowed with fmart repartees, and were only dif- 
tinguilhed from the intended wits by being called coxcombs, 
though they deferved not (b Icandalous a name. Dryd. Dufrtf 

Some are bewilder’d in the maze of fchools. 

And fome made coxcombs, nature meant but fools. Pope. 

Coxco'mic al. adj. [from coxcomb.] Foppilh; conceited: a 
low word unworthy of ulc. 

Bccaufe, as lie was a very natural writer, and they were 
without prejudice, without prepoffeffion, without affqctation, 
and without the influence of coxcomical, fenfelcfs cabal, they 
were at liberty to receive the impreflions which things natural- 
ly made on their minds. Dennis. 

COY. adj. [.«/, French, from quietus, Latin.] 

1. Modeft; decent. 

Jafon is as coy as is a maide ; 

He Joked piteoully, but naught he faid. Chaucer . 

2. Refcrved; not acccffible; not eafily condefcending to fami- 
liarity. 

And vain delight Ihe faw he light did pafs, 

A foe of folly and immodeft toy 5 

Still folemn fad, or ftill difdainful coy. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

Like Phoebus fung the no lefs am’rous boy ; 

Like Daphne Ihe, as lovely and as coy. Waller. 

At this feafon every fmile of the fun, like the fmile of a coy 
lady, is as dear as it is uncommon. Pope. 

To Coy. v. n. [from the adjeftive.] 

1. To behave with referve; to rejeft familiarity. 

What, coying jt again ! 

No more ; but make me happy to my guft. 

That is, without your ftruggling. Dryden’s King Arthur. 

Retire! I beg you, leave me. 

Thus to coy it ! 

With one who knows you too ! Rowe's Jane SI .re. 

2 . To make difficulty ; not to condefcend willingly. 

If he coy d 

^ To hearCominius fpcak. I’ll keep at home. Shak.Coriolan. 

Co'yly. adv. [from coy.] With referve; with diftncli nation to 
familiarity. 

I his faid ; his hand he coyly fnatcht away 
From forth Antinous’ hand. Chapman's Odyffey, b. ii. 

Co'yness. n.f [from coy.] Referve; unwillingnefs to become 
familiar. 

When the fun hath warmed the earth and water, three or 
four male carps will follow a female ; and Ihe putting on a 
fccming coynefs, they force her through weeds and flags, %'ulton. 

When the kind nymph would coynefs feign. 

And hides but to be found again. ' ” Dryden. 

Co'ystrel. n.f. A fpccics of degenerate hawk. 

One they might truft, their common wrongs to wreak : 
The mufquct and the coyfrel were too weak. 

Too fierce the falcon. " Dryden’ s Hind and Panther. 

Coz. n.J. A cant or familiar word, contrafted from ecu Jin. 

Be merry, c z ; lincc fudden lorrow 
fey feme g-Jod thing comes to-morrow. Shak. 

1 o COZfcN. v. a. [To cofe is in the old Scotch dialeft, as Junius 
ob.erves, to chop or change ; whence lozen, to cheat, hecaufe 
in uch traffick there is commonly fraud.] To cheat • to 
trick ; to defraud. 

Let the queen pay never fo fully, let the mufler-mafter 

• view them never fo diligently, let the deputy or general look 
to them never fo exaftly, yet thev can cozen them all. Stcnfer 
Goring loved no man fo well but that he would cozen him! 
and then expofe him to pubiick mirth for having been cozen'd. 

it „ r cr Clarendon , b. viii; 

A ! U a / gOVer !’ ment to be abufed by carcleffnefs or 

cmrnml th '" g with him that malicioufly and 

corruptly fcts h.mfelt to cozen it. L’Ejl range, Fab. 2 1 . Reflea. 
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You are not obliged to a literal belief of what the poet 
fays ; but you arc pleafed with the image, without being 
cozened by the fiction. Dryden. 

What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden s Aurengzebt. 
Children may be cozened into a knowledge of the letters, 
and be taught to read, without perceiving it to be any thing 
but a (port. Locke on Education. 

Co'zenage. n. f [from cozen.] Fraud; deceit; artifice; fal- 
lacy ; trick ; cheat. 

Wifdom without honefty is meer craft and cozenage , and 
therefore the reputation of honefty muft firft be gotten, which 
cannot be but by living well : a good life is a main argument. 

Ben. Johnfon's Difcovcries. 
There’s no fuch thing as that we beauty call, 

It is meer cozenage all ; 

For though fome long ago 
Lik’d certain colours mingl’d fo and fo. 

That doth not tie me now from chufing new. Suckling. 
Imaginary appearances offer thcmfelves to our impatient 
minds, which entertain thefe counterfeits without the leaft 
fufpicion of their cozenage. Glanv Scepf. c. 14. 

Strange coznagc ! none would live paft years again. 

Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life, think to receive 
What the firft fprightly running could not give. Dryd. Aur. 
But all thefe arc trifles, if we confider the fraud and cozenage 
of trading men and fhopkeepers Swift. 

Co'zENER. n.f. [from cozen.] A cheater ; a defrauder. 

Indeed, fir, there are cozeners abroad, and therefore it be- 
hoves men to be wary. Shakefpeare’ s Wintet ’s Tale. 

CRAB. n.f. [epabba. Sax. krabbe , Dutch.] 

1 . A cruftaccous fifh. 

Thofe that caft their (hell are, the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfifli, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. The 
old (hells are never found ; fo as it is like they fcale off and 
crumble away by degrees. Bacon’s Nat. Hijl. 

The fox catches crab fifh with his tail, which Olaus Mag- 
nus faith he himfelf was an eye-witnefs of. Dirham, 

2. A wild apple ; the tree that bears a wild apple. 

Noble ftock 

Was graft with crab -tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shakefp. 
Fetch me a dozen crab-Xico ftaves, and ftrong ones : thefe 
are but (witches. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

When roafted crabs hifs in the bowl. 

Then nightly fings the (faring owl. Shakefpeare. 

Imagine you fee him laid forth, newly (lain, upon a bier of 
crab-tsce and oaken rods. Peacham on Drawing; 

Let him tell why a graft, taking nourifhment from a crab 
ftock, (hall have a fruit more noble than its nurfc and parent. 

Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

3. A peevifti morofe perfon. 

4. A wooden engine with three claws for launching of (hips, or 

heaving them into the dock. Philips. 

5. The fign in the zodiack. 

Then parts the Twins and Crab , the Dog divides. 

And Argo’s keel, that broke the frothy tides. Creech's Manil. 
Crab. adj. It is ufed by way of contempt for any four or de- 
generate fruit ; as, a crab cherry, a crab plum. 

Better gleanings their worn foil can boaft. 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb’ring coaft 
Cra'bbed. adj. [fromcraL] 

1 . Peevifti ; morofe ; cynical ; four. 

A man ot years, yet frefli, as mote appear, 

Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 

That him full of melancholy did (hew. Fairy Qiteen, b. ii. 

O, (he is 

Ten times more gentle, than her father’s crabbed ; 

And he’s compos’d of har(hncfs. Shakefpeare s Tcmpefl. 

2. Harfh; unpleafing. 

That was when 

Three crabbed months had four’d themfelvcs to death, 

’Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clepe thyfclf my love. Shakefpeare' s Winter's Tale. 

How charming is divine philofophy ! 

Not harlh and crabbed, as dull fools fuppofe, 

But mufical as is Apollo’s lute. 

And a perpetual feaft of nectar’d fweets. 

Where no crude furfeit reigns. „ j 

Lucretius had chofen a fubjeft naturally crabbed. Dryden. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. 

Befide, he was a (lirewd philofophci , 

And had read ev’ry text and glofs over; 

Whate’er the crabbcd'Jl author hath. 

He underftood b’ implicit faith. Hudibras, p 
Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius, 

Arc againft gods, you know, and teach us. 

The god makes not the poet. 

Cra'bbedly. adv. [from crabbed.] Pccvifhly. 
Cra'bbeuness. n.f. [from crabbed.] 
j . Sournefs of rafte. 

2. Sourncfi of countenance; afperity of manners. 


Dryden. 


2. 


Dryden. 


1. cant, l. 


Prior. 5 
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3. Difficulty. 

Cra'ber. n.f. 

The poor fi(h have enemies enough, befide fuch unnatural 
fifhermen ; as otters, the cormorant, and ihc craber, which 
fome call the water-rat. Waltons Angler. 

Crabs-eyes. n.f. They are whitifh bodies, from the big- 
nefs of a pea to that of the largeft horfe-bean, rounded on 
one fide and depreffed on the other, heavy, moderately hard, 
and without fmell. They are not the eyes of any creature* 
nor do they belong to the crab ; but are produced by the com- 
mon crawfifti : the large fea crawfilh alfo affords them ; and 
the ftones arc bred in two leparate bags, one on each fide of 
the ftomach. In July, and part of June and Auguft, when 
the creature cafts its (hell, the (tones are not found in their 
places. We have them from Holland, Mufcovy, Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and many other places. They arc alka- 
line, abforbent, and in fome degree diuretick, Hill's Mat. Med. 

Several perfons had, in vain, endeavoured to (lore them- 
felves with crabs-eyes. Boyle's Experiments. 

CRACK, n.f. [kraeck, Dutch.] 

1. A fudden difruption, by which the parts are feparated but a 
little way from each other. 

The chink, fiflurc, or vacuity made by difruption; a narrow 
breach. 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiffure or 
crack of the flcull, either in the fame part where the blow was 
inflidfed, or in the contrary part. Wiftman. 

At length it tvould crack in many places ; and thole cracks, 
as they dilated, would appear of a pretty good, but yet obfeure 
and dark fky-colour. Newton's Oft. 

The found of any body burfting or falling. 

If I fay footb, I muft report, they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double era, ks. Shakcf. Ma.lcth. 

Now day appears, and with the day the king, 

Whofe early care had robb’d him of his reft : 

Far off the cracks of falling houfes ring, 

And (hricks of fubjeefs pierce his tender bread. 

}. Any fudden and quick found. 

A fourth ? — ftart eye ! 

What will the line ftrctch out to th* crack of doom ? Shake/. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thunderbolts, 
that every now and then (lew up from the anvil with dreadful 
cracks and flalhcs. Addifon's Guardian, N°. 103. 

5. Any breach, injury, or diminution ; a flaw. 

And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 

Have got the mannifh crack, fing him to tb’ ground. Shake/. 

I cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread miftrefs. 

So fovereignly being honourable. Shakefp. IF inter's Tale. 

6. Crazinefs of intcJledt. 

7. A man crazed. 

I have invented projects for railing millions, without bur- 
thening the fubjedl ; but cannot get the parliament to liften to 
me, who look upon me as a crack and a projector. Addi/. Sped. 

8. A whore ; in low language. 

9. A boaft. 

I-cafings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks. 

All thofe" againft that fort did bend their batteries. Spir/er. 

10. A boaftcr. This is only in low phrafe. 

To Crack, v.a. [kraecken, Dutch.] 

1. To break into chinks; to divide tire parts a little from each 
other. 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with frefh and warm 
litter out of the ftablc, a .good tbicknefs, left the frofts crack 
them. Mortimer. 

2 . To break ; to fplit. 

O, madam, my heart is crack'd, it’s crack'd. Shakefpeare. 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no 
other reafon but becaufc thou haft hafel-cyes. Sh. Rom. and ju,. 
Should fome wild fig-tree take her native bent. 

And heave below the gaudy monument, 

Would crack the marble titles, and difperfe 
The characters of all the lying verfe. Dryd. Juv. Sat. 10. 

Or as a lute, which in moitt weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking o( her firings. 

Honour is like that glafly bubble. 

That finds philofophers fuch trouble; 

Whofe leaft part crack'd , the whole docs fly. 

And wits are crack’d to find out why. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 2. 

3. To do any thing with quicknefs or fmartnefs. 

Sir Balaam'now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Popes tpij • 

JL. To break or deftroy any thing. . 

You’ll crack a quart together ! Ha, will you not? fltaltejp. 
Love cools, fricndfhip falls off, brothers divide : in ci»«. 
mutinies; in countries, difeord; in palaces, trealon, ar. t 
bond cracked ’twixt fon and father. Shakejpeare s King e 
To craze ; to weaken the intellect. 

I was ever of opinion, that the philofophers (tone, am “ 
holy war, were but the rendezvous of cracked brains, r 
wore their feather in their heads. ^ Bacon s ^ cj ^ ^ 

To 


Donne. 


He thought none poets ’till their brains were craft. Rop 
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To Crack, v. n. 

» — ufc ° f ° nc »•* 
inure. 1 r “ J 

2 To fall to ruin. , , . 

The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 

when little comes in, and much goes out. Dryd. D,dtc. .Ln. 
a To utter a loud and fudden found. 

1 will board her, though (he chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. Shakejpeare. 

a. To boaft : with of. 

To look like her, arc chimney-fweepcrs black. 

And fince her time are colliers counted bright. 
a _ 1 romnlexion crack . 


We have fent you an anfwer to the ill-grounded fophifms 
of thofe crack-brained fellows. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
Crack-hemp. n.f. [ crack and hemp.] A wretch (ated to the 
gallows ; a crack-rope. Furcifer. 

Come hither, crack-hemp. 

I hope I may chufc, fir. 

—Come hither, you rogue : 

What, have you forgot me ? Shake/. Taming of the Shrew. 
Crack-Rope. n.f. [from crack and rope.] A fellow that dc- 
ferves hanging. 

C ra'ckf.R. n. f. [from crack. ] 

1 . A noify boafting fellow. 

VV hat cracker. is this fame that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of luperfluous breath. Sheik. K. John. 

2. A quantity of gunpowder confined fo as to burft with great 
noife. 

The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great report, almoft 
like a cracker. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

And when, for furious hafte to run. 

They durft not ftay to fire a gun. 

Have don’t with bonfires, and at home 

Made fquibs and crackers overcome. Hudibras , p. iii. c. 3. 

Then furious he begins his march. 

Drives rattling o’er a brazen arch. 

With fquibs and crackers arm’d, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 

ToCra'cklf.. v. n. [from crack ] To make flight cracks; 
to make fmall and frequent noifes ; to decrepitate. 

All thefe motions, which we faw. 

Arc but as ice, which crackles at a thaw. Donne. 

I fear to try new love. 

As boys to venture on the unknown -ice 

'That crackles underneath them. Dryden. 

Caught her dHhevell’d hair and rich attire; 

Her ciown and jewels crackled in the fire. Dryden' s. A'.ncid. 
Marrow is a fpecifick in that feurvy which occafions a crack- 
ling of the bones ; in which cafe marrow performs its natural 
function of moiftoning them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Cra'cknel. n.f. [from crack.] A hard brittle cake. 

Albee my love he feek with daily fute. 

His clownilh gifts and curtefies 1 difdain. 

His kids, his crack nth, and his early fruit. Spenfcr's Pajl. 

Pay tributary cracknels, which he fells ; 

And with our offerings, help to raife his vails. Dryd. Juv. 
CRA'DLE. n.f [cjiabel, Saxon.] 

1. A moveable bed, on which children or fick perfons are agitated 
with a ftnooth and equal motion, to make them fleep. 

She had indeed, fir, a fon for her cradle , c’re (lie had a huf- 
band for her bed. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird. 

Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. Shakefp. 

His birth, perhaps, fome paltry village hides. 

And fets his cradle out of fortune’s way. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 
A child knows his nurfe and his cradle , and by degrees the 
playthings of a little more advanced age. Locks. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas ! fo nigh : 

To live, is fcarce diftinguiffi’d from to die. Prior. 

Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of repofing age ; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor fmile, and fmooth the bed of death. Pope. 

2. It is ufed for infancy, or the firft part of life. 

He knew them to be inclined altogether to war, and therefore 
wholly trained them up, even from their cradles, in arms and 
military excrcifes. Spenftr's State of Ireland. 

The new duke’s daughter, her coufin, loves her ; being 
ever, from their cradles , bred together. Shakefp. As you like it. 

They (hould fcarcely depart from a form of worflrip, in 
which they had been educated from their cradle. Clarendon. 

3. [With furgeons.] A cafe for a broken bone, to keep off 
prcfliire. 

4. [With (hipwrights.} A frame of timber raifed along the 


outfide of a (hip by the bulge, ferving more fecurely andcom- 

T.°ciSS“ “ P Tittbfaltivc.] Tolsyin a end.! 

Hifttat’S* been tradud in majefty. will »« leave the 

throne to play with beggars. . GW Apo . 

The tears fteal from our eyes, when in the (tr-et 
With fome betrothed virgin’s herfe we meet ; 

Or infant’s fun’ral from the cheated womb. 

Convey’d to earth, and cradled in a tomb. 

Pie (hall be cradled in my ancient (lucid, fo famous through 
the univerfities. Arluthnot and Pope s Mart. Sir ibicrus. 

Cradle-cI-Oaths. n.f. [from cradle and deaths.] Bed-cloaths 
belonging to a cradle. 

O could it be prov d. 

That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang’d. 

In cradle-death ,, our children where they lay, 

And call mine Picrcy, his Piantagenet ; . 

Then would 1 have his Plarry, and he mine. SbakeJ. ti. IV. 

CRAFT, n.f [cj.aep. Sax. r reft, in old Welfli.j 

1 . Manual art ; trade. 

I hear an objection, even from fome well-meaning men, 
that thefe delightful crafts may be dive is ways ill applied in a 
j ant ) Wotton's Architecture. 

2 . Fraud ; cunning ; artifice. 

Th’ offence is holy, that (he hath committed ; 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft. 

Of difobedience, or unduceous title. Shakefpeare. 

This gives us a full view of wonderful art and craft, in 
railing fuch a ftruCturc of power and iniquity. Ayliffc s tarerg. 

3. Small failing veffels. 

'Co Craft, v. n. [from the noun.] To play tricks; to prac- 
tife artifice. Now out of ufe. 

You’ve made fair hands. 

You and your crafts ! You’ve crafted fair. Shakcf Conolantts. 

Cra'ftily. ado. [from crafty . J Cunningly; artfully; with 
more art than honefty. 

But that which moft impaired his credit was the common 
report that he did, in all tilings, favour the Chriftians ; and 
had, for that caufe, craftily perfuaded Solymm to take in 
hand the unfortunate Pcrfian war. Kjiolles's Hiji. of the Turks. 

May he not craftily infer 
The rules of fricndftiip too fevere, 

Which chain him to a hated truft ; 

Which make him wretched to be juft ? Prior', 

Cra'ftine s. n.f [from crafty.] Cunning; ftratagem. 

He taketh the wife in their own craftinej's. Job , v. 13. 

Cra'ftsm an. n.f. [ craft and man.] An artificer; a manu- 
facturer; a mcchanick. 

That her became, as polifli’d ivory. 

Which cunning craftfman’s hand hath overlaid 

With fair Vermillion. Fairy Hjuecn, b. ii. cant, w.flan. 41. 

What reverence he did throw away on (laves ; 

Wooing poor craftfmen with the Graft of fmiles. Shak. R. II. 
What a refemblanee this advice carries to the oration of 
Demetrius to his fellow craftfmen ! Decay of Piety. 

Cra'ftsmaster. n.f. her alt and mafler.] A man (killed in 
his trade. 

. He is not his craftf mafler, he doth not do it right. Shakefp. 

There is art in pride : a man might as foon learn a trade. 
Thofe who were not brought up to it, feldom prove their 
craftfmajler. Colder on Pride. 

Cra'fty. adj. [from craft.] Cunning; artful; full of arti- 
fices ; fraudulent ; fly. 

Nay, you may think my love was crafty love. 

And call it cunning. Shakefpeare s King John. 

This oppreffion did, of force and neceflky, make the lri(h 
a crafty people; for fuch as arc opprefled, and live in llavery, 
are ever put to their fiiifts. Davies on Ireland. 

Before he came in fight, the crafty god 
His wings difmifs’d, but ftill retain’d his rod. Dryden. 
No body was ever fo cunning as to conceal their being fo ; 
and every body is fliy and diftruftful of crafty men. Locke . 

CRAG. n.f. 

1. Crag is, in Britifli, a rough deep rock; and is ufed in the 
fame feilfe in the northern counties at this day. Gibfon’s Camd. 

2 . The rugged protuberances of rocks. 

And as mount Etna vomits fulphur out, 

With clifts of burning crags, and fire and fmoke. Fairfax. 

Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way. 

Where fprings down from the fteepy crags do beat. Wotton. 
A lion fpied a goat upon the crag of a high rock. L’EJlran. 

3. The neck. 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate. 

And bearen the cragg fo ftiff and fo date. Spenfcr's Pajl. 

4. The fmall end of a neck of mutton : a low word. 

Cra'goed. adj. [from crag.] Full of inequalities and pro- 
minences. r 

On a huge hill, 

Cragged and deep, truth (lands. Crajhaw. 

Cr a gcedne.ss. n.J. [from cragged.] Fulnefs of crags or pro. 
minent rocks. , 3 F 
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I hat craggedneji or ftcepnefs of that mountain, maketh 
many parts of it in a manner inacceffible. Brerewood. 

f Ra’gginkss. n.f. [from craggy.] The ftate of being craggy. 
Craggy, adj. [horn crag . ] Rugged; full of prominences; 
rough to walk on, or climb. 

That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 

Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave Fairy Sheen, b. i. 

It was impolliblc to pnfs up the woody and craggy hills, 
without the lofs of thofe commanders. Raleigh's Ejj'ays. 

Mountaineers that from Scverus came. 

And from the craggy cliffs of Tctrica. Dryden's AF.n. b. viii. 
The town and republick of St. Marino ftands on the top 
of a very high and craggy mountain. Addifon on Italy. 

To CRAM, v a. [cjiammair, Saxon:] 

1. To fluff; to fill with more than can conveniently be held. 

As much love in rhime, 

As would be crammd up in a fhect of paper, 

Writ on both fidcs the leaf, margent and all. Shakef/eare. 
Being thus cammed in the bafket, a couple of Ford’s 
knaves were called. Shakefp. Merry I Fives of Mindfor. 

Thou haft (poke as if thy cldeft fon Ihould be a fool, whole 
fkull Jove cram with brains. Shakefpearc' s Twelfth Night. 

Cram not in people by fending too faft company alter 
company; but fo as the number may live well in the planta- 
tion, and not by furcharge be in penury. Bacon , Ejfay 34. 

2 . To fill with food beyond fatiety. 

You’d mollify a judge, would cram a fqtiire; 

Or elfc fome fmiles from court you may defire. King. 

I am fure children would be freer from difeafes, if they 
were not ■ rammed fo much as they are by fond mothers, and 
were kept wholly from flefh the firlt three years. Locke. 

As a man may be eating all day, and, for want of digeftion, 
is never nouriflied ; fo thefe cndlefs readers may cram them- 
felves in vain with intellectual food. Watts's Improvement. 
But Annius, crafty feer, 

Came crammd with capon, from where Pollio dines. Dunciad. 

3. To thruft in by force. 

You cram thefe words into mine ears, againft 
The ftomach of my fenfe. Shakejpcare's Titnpejl. 

Huff’er, quoth Hudibras, this fvvord 
Shall down thy falfc throat cram that word. Hudibras, p. ii. 

F’ate has cramm'd us all into one leafe. 

And that even now expiring. Dryden's Clettmenes. 

In another printed paper it is roundly exprefled, that he will 
cam his brafs down our throats. Swift. 

To Cram. v. n. To eat beyond fatiety. 

The godly dame, who flefhly failings damns. 

Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams. 

Pope’s Epilogue to Jane Shore. 
Cra'mbo. n.f [a cant word, probably without etymology.] A 
play at which one gives a word, to which another finds a 
rhyme ; a rhyme. 

So Mrevius, w'hen he drain’d his fkull 
To celebrate fome fuburb trull. 

His fimilcs in order fet, 

And cv’ry crambo he could get. Swift. 

CRAMP, n.f. [brampe, Dut. crampe, French.] 

1. A fpafm or contr .clion of the limbs, generally removed by 
warmth and rubbing. 

p'or this, be fure, to-night thou fhalt have cramp. 
Side-flitches that (hall pen thy breath up. Shakefp. Tcmpeji. 
In a retreat, he outruns any lacquey ; marry, in coming on, 
he has the cramp. Shakefp care's All s well that ends well. 

The cramp, no doubt, cometh of contraction ol finews ; 
which is manifeft, in that it cometh either by cold or dryncls. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N . 904. 
Hares, faid to live on hemlock, do not make good the tra- 
dition ; and he that oblerves what vertigoes, cramps, and con- 
vulfions follow thereon, in thefe animals, will be of our 
belief. Brown's Vulgar lirrours, b. ill. c. zj. 

2. A reftriCtion ; a confinement ; obftruCtion; (hackle. 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, and lays a 
man under incapacities of ferving his friend. L EJt range. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two bod.es arc 

hel To°t S he h ilppe r moft of thefe there Ihould be faftened a fharp 
graple, or camp of iron, which may be apt to take hold of 
L place where it lights. " Hksns’s Mathem. Magsck. 

Cramp, adj. Difficult; knotty: a low term. 

To Cramp, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pain with cramps or twiches. 

When the contracted limbs were cramp d, ev n then 
A wat’rilh humour fwell’d, ami coz d a 6 a ' n * s Itc >* * 

o To reftrain ; to confine; to obllruCt ; to hinder. 

It is impolliblc to conceive the number of inconveniences 
that will enfue, if borrowing be camped. Bacon, tjjay 4-. 

There are few but find that fome companies benumb and 
cramp them, fothat in them they can neither (peak nor do any 
thing that is bandfome. Gkrmjlt s Scepf. c. 2 4. 

l ie who lerves, has Hill reftraints of dread upon his fpirits, 
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which, even in the midft of aition, cramps and ties up his 
aftivity. South’s Sermons. 

IJr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the fenfe of 
prophecies. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

The antiquaries arc for cramping their fubjedts into as nar- 
row a fpace as they can, and for reducing the whole extent 
of a Icicnce into a few general maxims. Addifon on Italy. 

Marius ufed all endeavours for deprefling the nobles, and 
raifing the people; particularly for cramping the former in 
their power of judicature. Swift on the Diffent. in Ath. and Rome. 

No more 

Th* expanfive atmofphere is cramp’d with cold. 

But full of life, and vivifying foul. Tbomfon’s Spring. 
3. To bind with crampirons. 

Cramp-fish. n.f. [from cramp and fjb.] The torpedo, 
which benumbs the hands of thofe that touch it. 
Crampiron. n.f. [from cramp and iron. ] See Cramp, Senfe 3. 
Cra'nack. n.f. [cranagium, low Latin.] A liberty to ufe a 
crane for drawing up wares from the veflels, at any creek of 
the fea or wharf, unto the land, and to make profit of it. It 
fignifies alfo the money paid and taken for the lame. Cow cl. 
CRANE, n.f [epan, Sax. kracn, Dutch.] 

1. A bird with a long beak. 

Like a crane, or a fwallovv, fo did I chatter. If. xlviii. 14. 
That fmall infantry warr’d on by cranes. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. An inftrument made with ropes, pullies, and hooks, by which 
great weights are raifed. 

In cafe the mould about it be fo ponderous as not to be re- 
moved by any ordinary force, you may then raife it with a 
cane. Mortimer's Art of Husbandry. 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The bufy merchant, the big warehoufe built. 

Rais’d the ftrong crane. Thomfon s Autumn. 

3. A liphon ; a crooked pipe for drawing liquors out of a calk. 
Cranf.s-bii.l. n.f [from crane and bill. ] 

1. An herb. 

The leaves are conjugate: the cup confifts of one leaf, 
divided into five parts, expanded in form of a liar : the flowers 
confift of five leaves, fomewhat rcfemblingacrefted or lipped 
flower, with ten ftamina furrounding the ovary. The fruit is 
of a pentagonal figure, with a beak, containing five feed- 
veflels, in each of which is one tailed feed, which, when 
ripe, is call forth by the twilling of the beak. It is common 
in feveral parts of England, growing in almoft any foil or 
fituation. Miller. 

2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, ufed by furgeons. 
CRANIUM, n. f. [Latin.] T he fkull. 

In wounds made by contufion, when the cranium is a little 
naked, you ought not prefcntly to croud in doffils ; for if that 
contufed fielh be well digellcd, the bone will incarn with the 
wound without much difficulty. Wifemans Surgery. 

CRANK, n.f. [This word is perhaps a contraction of crane- 
neck, to which it may bear fome relcmblance, and is part of 
the inftrument called a crane.] 

j. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned fquare down, and 
again turned fquare to the firft turning down ; fo that, on the 
Fill turning down, a leather thong is flipt to tread the 
treddle -wheel about. A’lcxon' s Mech. Exercifes. 

2 . Any bending or winding pafiage. 

I fend it through the rivers of your blood. 

Even to the court, the heart; to th’ ftat o’ th’ brain ; 

And, through the cranks and offices of man. 

The ftrongeft nerves, and fmall infer iour veins. 

From me receive that natural competency. 

Whereby they live. Shakefpearc s Coriolanus. 

3. Any conceit formed by twilling or changing, in any manner, 
the form or meaning of a word. 

Halle thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jell and youthful jollity. 

Quips and canks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed fmiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe’s check. 

And love to live in dimple fleck. 

Crank, adj. [from onkranck, Dutch. Skin err.] 

1. Healthy; fprightly : fometimes corrupted t o canky. 

Thcv looken bigge, as bulls that been bate. 

And bearen the cragg fo {lift* and fo Hate, p . 

As cockle, on his dunghil crowing cranks . Spenferjs Bajt. 

2. Among failors, a ffiip is laid to be crank , when, by 

of its bottom, or by being loaded too much above, it is ha x 
to be overfet. [from kranck, Dut. fick.j 
ToCra'nkle. v.n. [from crank.] To run 
run in flexures and windings. 

Sec how this river comes me crank ling in, 

And cuts me from the bell of all my land, 

A huge half-moon, a monltrous cantle out. Shak. lien ■ 
To Cra'nki.e. v. a. To break into unequal lurfaces; to t>ru 
into angles. 

Old Vaga’s ftream. 

Forc’d by tire fudden (hock, her wonted track 
Forfook, and drew her humid train allope, Pb'Bps 

Crank ling her banks. Cr a ,‘ * ES . 
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Cra . nk ,.is n.f. [from the verb ] Ittcquali^ i anguler pro- 

xninenccs. 

Cra'nkness. n.f [from crank. J 
, . Health ; vigour. 

2 Difpofition to overfet. 

Cra'nMEU. adj. [from cranny.] Full ol chinks. 

A wall it is, as I would have you think, 

That lutl in it a crannied hole or chink- efpea. c. 

, frail, anil no. unlike neuron, but lomewhn. 

r ,„;.hcr Ihop. and r Tam*. vulgarly concci.eJ the mark, ol 
, 1 >. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. vu. c.x. 

Ail a m s teeth. » * rhinlc • a cleft « 

CR/VNNY. n.f. [even, fr. arena, Latin. J A chink, a 

il Thieve of the underflanding is like the eye of the fenfe ; 
for as you mat’ fee great objects through lmall crannies or 
1 1 il, vou mav fee great axioms of nature through (mail 

B.f: Natural Wft.r,. N’* 9 >» 

And therefore beat, and laid about, ... 

To find a canny to creep out. Hudibras , p. nu ff n *- j 
In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbilh, but with brick or ftone, fitted to the cr anmes . 
w 1 Drydcn's Dedication to the j. Eneid . 

Within the foajeirtg of water and fpr mgs, with ftrearns and 
currents in the veins and crannies. But net s Thefi. of the Earth. 

He Ikipped from room to room, ran up flairs and down 
flairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, and he peeped into 
everv canny. Arbuthnot s Hi (lory of John hie !. 

Crape n.J.\erepa, low Latin.] A thin fluff, loofely woven, 
of which the drefs of the clergy is fometimes made. 

And proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage. 

With fifty yards of crape Ihall fweop the Huge. Swift. 

Nor tiiou, lord Arthur, fliall efcapc : 

To tlitc 1 often call d in vain, 

Againft that aflaffin in crape ; 

Yet tiiou could’ft tamely Lc me flam. bwjt. 

’Ti.s from high life high characters are drawn ; 

A faint in crape, is twice a faint in lawn. Pope, Eptfllcu 
Cr a'puj.f.ncf. n.f. [era pula, a lurfeit, Latin.] Drunkennefs; 

ficknefs by intemperance. . Dl51 ' 

Cr a'pulous. adj. [crapitlofus, Lat.] Drunken; intemperate, 

lick with intemperance. P 

To CRASH, v. n. [a word probably formed from the thing. J 
1. To make a loud complicated noife, as of many things falling 

or breaking at once. . 

There Ihall be a great crajhing from the hills. Lepb. 1. 10. 

When convullions cleave the lab’ring earth. 

Before the difmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding lioufes crajh. Smith. 
To Cp.ash. v. a. To break or bruife. 

My mafter is the great rich Capulct ; and if you be not of 
the houfe of Montague, I pray you come and crajh a cup of 

Shakefpearc' s Romeo and Juliet. 


wine. 


Mr. TVarburtmi has it, crujh a cup of wine. 

To crajh , fays Hann.er, is to be merry : a cajh being a word Hill 
ufed in fome counties for a merry bout. 

It is furcly better to read crack. See Crack. 

Crash, n.f. [from the verb.] A loud fudden mixed found, 
as of many things broken at the fame time. 

Scnfelcfs Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 

Stoops to his bafe ; and, with a hideous crajh. 

Takes prifoner Pyrrhus’ car. Shakefpearc s Hamlet. 

Moralizing fat 1 by the hazard-table'. I look'd upon the 
uncertainty of riches, the decay of beauty, and the crajh of 
worlds, with as much contempt as ever Plato did. Pope. 

CRA’SIS. n.f. [*,-*W ] Temperature ; conftitution arifing from 
the various properties of humours. 

The fancies of men arc fo immediately diverfified by the 
individual crafts, that every mail owns fomething wherein 
11011c is like him. GlanviUe's Scepf. c. 15. 

A man maybe naturally inclined to pride, lull, and anger, 
as thefe inclinations are founded in a peculiar crafts , and con- 
ftitution of the blood and fpirits. South’s demons. 

CRASS, adj. [erajj'us, Latin] Grofs; coarfe ; not thin; 110c 
comminuted; not fubtle ; not confiding of fmall parts. 

Metals are intermixed with the common terreftrial matter, 
fo as not to be difcovcrable by human induftry; or, if difeo- 
v erable, fo diftufed and (battered amongft the craffer and more 
unprofitable nutter, that it would never be poffible to feparatc 
and extract it. Woodward’ s Natural Hijfory. 

Cra'ssitude. n.f. [crajfitudo, Latin.] Groflnefs; coarfenefs; 
thicknefs. 

They inuft be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of paper or 
parchment ; for if they have a greater cajfitude, they will alter 
in their own body, though they fpend not. Bacon's Nat. Hljl. 

The Dead Sea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is of that 
crajftudc , as living bodies, bound hand and foot, caft into it, 
have been born up, and not funk. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

The terreftriaj matter carried by rivers into the fea, is 
fullaincd therein partly by the greater crajftudc and gravity of 
the lea-water, and partly by its conllant agitation. Woodward. 
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CaASTltiVTIos. n.f. [ from Latin, to-morr^J 

c“ch. «•/ French r trot* Latin.] The plrfaJcd 

‘ r When bSg^eSlfofAlfe by reaion of fin, thou 

evert held in the chains of death ; I was melolcd in 1 • v l ,^‘" “ 
womb I was laid in the catch, I was wrapped m fwath n g 
womu, i was Hakewill on Providence. 


A neck cloath ; 


cloaths. 

Crava't. n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 
any thing worn about the neck. 

1 Lefs delinquents have been fcourg d. 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg d ; 

Which others for cavats have worn , ... 

About their necks, and took a turn, hudibras, p. in. cant. r. 
The reftricTtves were applied, one over another, to her 
throat : then we put her on a cravat. U ifeman s Suigcy. 

<t-_ cRaVE w. a • T cnacian, Saxon.] 

, To alkwithearncftnefs; to alk with fubm.fflon ; to beg; to 

C1 What one petition is there found in the whole htanv, 
whereof we Ihall ever be able at any lime to lay, that no man 

living needeth the grace or benefit therein craved at God s 
, p riooKer. 

As for my nobler friend', I crave their pardons ; 

But for the mutable rank-tcentcd many, • 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
The poor people not knowing where to hide themlelyes 
from the fury of their enemies, nor of whom to crave help, 
fled as men and women difmsycd. Knolles's Hijl. of the Turks. 

1 would crave leave here, under the word action, to com- 
prehend the forbearance too of any action propoftd. Locke. 
Each ardent nymph the lifing current craves , 

Each Ihcphcrd’s pray’r retards the parting waves. Prior. 

2. To alk infatiably. 

The fubjedts arm’d ; the more their princes gave, 

'I'll’ advantage only took the more to crave. Denham. 

Him doll thou mean, who, fpitc of all his ftore, 

Is ever craving, and will ftill be poor ? 

Who cheats for halfpence ; and who doffs his coat, 

To favc a farthing in a ferry-boat. Drydcn’s Pcf. Sat. iv. 

3. To long; to wilh unreafonably. 

Lcvitv pulhes us on from one Vain defire to another, in a 
regular viciffitudc and fticccflion of cravings and fatiety. L Ejlr. 

= PIe is actually under the power of a temptation, and the 
fway of an impetuous luff; both hurrying him to fatisly the 
cravings of it, by fome wicked adtiom South's Sermons. 

4. To call for importunately. 

Our good old friend. 

Lay comforts to your bofom ; and beftow 
Your needful counfel to our bulinefies. 

Which crave the inftant ufe. Shakefpeare’s King Lear « 

The antecedent concomitants and eftedts of luch a confti- 
tution, are acids, taken in too great quantities ; four erudta- 
tions, and a craving appetite, efpecially of terreftrial and ab- 
forbent fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. Sometimes with for before the thing fought. 

Once one may crave for love, 

But more would prove 

This heart too little, that too great. Suckling. 

Cra'vf.n. n.f. [derived by Skinner from crave, as one that 
craves or begs his life : perhaps it comes originally from the 
noife made by a conquered cock.] 

1 . A cock conquered and difpirited. 

What, is your creft a coxcomb ?- 


A comhlcfs cock, fo Kate will he my lien. 

— No cock of mine ; you crow too like a craven. Shakefp» 
2 . A coward ; a recreant. 

Upon his coward breaft: 

A bloody crofs, and on his craven creft 
A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly. Fairy fh/een, b. i. 

Is it fit this foldier keep his oath? — 

— He is a craven and a villain elfc. Shakefpearc' s Henry V. 
Whether it be 

Beftial oblivion, or fome craven fcruple. 

Of thinking too precifely on th’ event; 

A thought, which quarter’d, hath but one part wifdom. 
And ever three parts coward. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet , 

Yet if the innocent fome mercy find 
From cowardice, not ruth did that proceed; 

His noble foes durft not his craven kind 
Exafperate by fuch a bloody deed. Fairfax, b. i. flan. 88. 
To Cra'ven. v.a. [from the noun.] To make recreant or 

cowafd] >'- Hanmer. 

’Gainft felf-flaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine, 

That cravens my weak hand. Shakefpearc' s Cymbeline. 

Cra ver. n.f. [from crave.] A weak-hearted fpiritlels fellow. 
It is ufed in Ciarijfa. 

ToCraunch. v.a. [fehrantfen, Dutch; whence the vulgar fav 
more properly to fraunch.] To crulh in the mouth. The 
word is ufed by Swift. 

Craw. n.f. [WDanifti.] The crop or firftftomach of birds. 
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In birds there is no maftication, or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth ; but in iuch as are not carnivorous* it is 
immediately fwallowcd into the crop or craw, or at leall into 
a kind of ante-ftomach, which I have obferved in many, 
efpccially pifdvorous birds. R ay m the Creation. 

Lra wfish. n.f. [fometimes written crayfijh^ properly crevice ; 
in I' rench ecrevijje .] A fmall eruftaceous fifh found in brooks; 
the fmall lobfter of frelh water. 

1 hofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfijh , the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. Bacon. 

Let me to crack live crawfijb recommend. Pope’s Her. lm. 
The common crawfijb , and the large fea crawfijh , both 
produce the ftones called crabs- eyes. In part of June, in 
July, and part of Auguft, this animal not only calls its fhell, 
but its very ftomach is alfo confumed and digefted, by a new 
one growing in its place. Hilt on the Materia Medico. 

lo CRAWL. v. n. [krielen, Dutch.] 

1. Io creep; to move with a flow motion; to move without 
rifing from the ground, as a worm. 

That crawling infed, who from mud began ; 

Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man ! Dryd.Auren. 

T he dreams but juft contain’d within their bounds. 

By flow degrees into their channels crawl-. 

And earth mcrcafcs as the waters fall. Dry Jen. 

A worm finds what it fearches after, onlv by feeling, as it 
crawls from one thing to another. Greta’s Cojinol. b. ii. c. 8. 

'1 he vile worm, that yefterday began 
I o crawl ; thy fellow-creature, abject man 1 Prior. 

2. To move weakly, and flowly. 

’Tis our firft intent 

To fhake all cares and buftncls from our age. 

While we unburthen’d crawl tow’rd death. Shakef. K. Lear. 
1 hey like tall fellows crept out of the holes ; and fecretly 
crawling up the battered walls of the fort, got into it. Knolles. 

A look fo pale no quartane ever gave ; 

1 hy dwindled legs feem crawling to a grave. Dryd. 'Juvenal. 
He was hardly able to crawl about the room, far lefs to look 
after a troublefome bufinefs. Arbutlm. Hijlory of John Bull. 

Man is a very worm by birth. 

Vile reptile, weak and vain ! 

A while he crawls upon the earth. 

Then fhrinks to earth again. Swift. 

It will be very neceffary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child who can crawl , to watch the fields at harveft- 
time. Swift. 

3. To move about hated and defpifed. 

Cranmer 

Hath crawl'd into the favour of the king. 

And is his oracle. Shaiejpcare's Henry VIII. 

Refled upon that litter of abfurd opinions that crawl about 
the world, to the difgrace of rcafon. South’s Sermons. 

How will the condemned finner then crawl forth, and ap- 
pear in his filth and fhame, before that undefiled tribunal P 

South’s Sermons. 

Behold a rev’rend lire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a namelcfs race. 

Crawl through the ftrect, fhov’d on, or rudely prefs’d 
By his own fons, that pafs him by unblefs’d ! Pope, Efijl i. 

Cra'wi.er. n.fi [from crawl.] A creeper; any thing that 
creeps. 

Crawfish, n.fi. [See Crawfish ] The river lobfter. 

The cure of the muriatick and armoniack faltncfs requires 
to ufe Aim}' meats ; as 'mails, tortoifes, jellies, and crayfijhcs. 

Flayer on the Humours. 

Cra'yon. n.fi. [crayon, French.] 

r. A kind of pencil ; a roll of pafte to draw lines with. 

Let no day pafs over you without drawing a line ; that is to 
fay, without working, without giving fome ltrokcs of the 
pencil or the crayon. Dry den’s Dufrcyioy. 

2. A drawing or defign done with a pencil or crayon. 

To CRAZE, v. a. [ecrafir, French, to break to pieces.] 

1 . To break ; to crufh ; to weaken. 

In this confideration the anl wer of Calvin untoFarrcl, con- 
cerning the children of Popifh parent', doth feem crazed. Hook. 

Relent, fweet Hermia; and, Ly Hinder, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. Shakefpcare. 

Then through the firey pillar, and the cloud, 

God looking forth, will trouble all hishoft. 

And craze their chariot-wheels. Mi.tons Parad. Lofl , b. xii. 

2. To powder. 

The tin ore pafleth to the crazing mill, which, between two 
grinding ftones, bruifeth it to a fine fand. Carew’s Survey. 

3. To crack the brain ; to impair the intelled. 

*■ I lov’d him, friend. 

No father his fon dearer : true, to tell thee. 

That grief hath coz’d my wits. Shakefpeare’s Ling Lear. 
Wickednefs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and a chofcn 
diftradion ; and every linner does wilder and more extrava- 
gant things than any man can do that is crazed and out of his 
wits, only with this fad difference, that he knows better what 
he docs. Tillotfon. 

Cra'zedness. n.f [from crazed.] Decrepitude; brokennefs; 
diminution of intellect. 
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The nature, as of men that have fick bodies, fo likewift* r 
the people in the crazednefs of their minds, poffeflbd with di ? 
hke and difeontentment at things prefent, is to imagine tW 
any thing would help them. Hooker* P t Z e 

Craziness, n.f [from crazy. 

1 . State of being crazy ; imbccillity ; weaknefs. 

Touching other places, Ihe may be faid to hold them as one 
fhould do a wolf by the ears ; nor will I fpeak now 0 f the 
crazinefs of her title to many of them. HowePs Vocal For,n 

2. Weaknefs of intelled. •* ' 

Cra'zy. adj. [cerate, French.] 

1. Broken; decrepit. 

Come, my lord. 

We will beftowyou in fome better place; 

Fitter for ficknefs and for crazy age. Shakejp. Henry VI. 
When people are crazy, and in diforder, it is natural for 
them to groan. L’Ejbar. ti 

2. Broken witted ; Ihattered in the intellect. 4 ’ 

The queen of night, whofc large command 
Rules all the fea and half the land. 

And over moift and crazy brains, 

In high fpring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hudibras, t. iii 

3. Weak; feeble; Ihattered. 

Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftatc. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden's Fables. 
_ W’ ere it poifiblc that the near approaches of eternity, whe- 
ther by a mature age, a crazy conflitution, or a violent fick- 
nefs, fhould amaze fo many, had they truly confidcrcd. Wake 

Cr eaght. n.f. [an Irifh word.] 

In thefe faft places they kept their ercagkts, or herds of cat- 
tle, living by the milk of the cow, without hulbandrv or 
tillage. Davies on Ireland. 

I o Creak, v. n. [corrupt from crack.] 

1 . To make a harfh protracted noife. 

Let not the creating of fhoes, nor the ruftling of fllks, be- 
tray thy poor heart to women. Shakejp, are's 'King Lear. 

No door there was th’ unguarded heufe to keep, 

On creaking hinges turn’d, to break his fleep. Dryd. Fable:. 

2. It is fometimes ufed of animals. 

The creaking locufts with my voice confpire. 

They fry’d with heat, and I with fierce defire. Dryd. Virgil. 

CREAM, n.f. [cre/nor, Latin.] 

1. The unduous or oily part of milk, which, when it is cold, 
floats on the top, and is changed by the agitation of the churn 
into butter; the flower of milk. 

It is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Y our bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream , 

That can entame my fpirits to your worfhip. Shakefpcare. 
I am as vigilant as a cat to fteal cream. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Cream is matured and made to rife more fpeedily, by putting 
in cold water ; which, as it feemeth, getteth down the whey. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 314. 

How the drudging goblin fwet, 

To earn his rrrvwi-bowl duly fet; 

When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn. 

His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn. 

Let your various creams incircled he 
With fwelling fruit, juft ravifh’d from the tree. 

Milk, Handing fome time, naturally feparates into 
liquor called cream , and a thinner, blue, and more pot 
liquor called fki mined milk. Arluthnot on d 

2. It ts ufed for the beft part of any thing ; as, the creai 

To Cream, v. n [from the noun.] To gather cream. 

1 here are a fort of men, whofc vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pond ; 

And do a wilful ftiffnefs entertain, 

With purpofe to bedreft in an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. Shah. Mcrch. 

To Cream, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fleim off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quintcffencc of any thing: 1 
fomewhere by Swift. 

Cream-faced, adj. [cream and faced.] Pale; c< 
looking. 

Thou cream-fad d lown. 

Where got’ft thou that goofe-look. Shakeffean’s lb 

Cre'amy. ad) [from cream ] Full of cream ; having t 
ture of cream. 

CRE'ANCE. n.f. [French.] Is, in falconry, a fine fma 
faftened to a hawk’s lealh when fhe is firft lured. 

CREASE, n.f. [from creta, Latin, chalk. Skinner.] A 
made by doubling any thing. 

Men of great parts arc unfortunate in bufinefs, 1 
they go out of the common road : I once defired lord I 
broke to obferve, that the clerks ufed an ivory knife, 
blunt edge, to divide paper, which cut it even, only ret 
a ftrong hand ; whereas a Iharp penknife would go out 
creafe, and disfigure the paper. 

To Crease, v.a. [from the noun.] To mark any tlii 
doubling it, fo as to leave the iinpreflion. 

To CREATE, v.a. [creo, Latin.] 

4 
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t. To form out of nothing ; to caufe to cxift. 

In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

0 Gen. 1. 1. 

Wc having but imperfed ideas of the operations ofour 
minds, and much imperfeder yet of the operations of God, 
run into great difficulties about free created agents, which rea- 
fon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. Locke. 

2 . To produce; to canfe; to be the occafion. 

Now is the time of help : your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight. 

To doff their dire diftreffes Shakefpeare’s Macbeth 

His abilities were prone to create in him great confidence of 
undertakings, and this was like enough to betray him to great 
errours and many enemies. King Charles. 

Thev eclipfe the cleared truths, by difficulties of their 
own creating, or no man could mifs his way to heaven for 
want of light. Hecay of Piety. 

None knew, ’till guilt created fear. 

What darts or poifon’d arrows were. Rofcommon. 

Muft I new bars to my own joy create, 

Refufe myfclf what I had forc’d from fate? Dryd. Aurtngz. 
Long abftincnce is troublefome to acid conftitutions, by 
the uncafinefs it crcatfs in the. ftomadi. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
j. To beget. 

And the iflhc there create. 

Ever (hall be fortunate. Shakefp. Midfummer-Night’s Dream. 

4. To inveft with any new charader. 

Arife my knights of the battle: I create you 
Companions to our perfon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eftates. Shakefp. Gymbehne. 
e . To give any new qualities ; to put any thing in a newftate. 
The be ft Britifh undertaker had but a proportion of three 
thoufand acres for himfelf, with power to create a manor, and 
hold a court-baron. Davies on Ireland. 

Creation, n.f. [from create.] 

1. I he act of creating or conferring exiftence. 

Confidcr the immenfity of the Divine Love, expreffed in 
all the emanations of his providence; in his creation, in his 
confervation of us. Taylor. 

2 . The ad of inverting with new qualities or character ; as, the 
creation of peers. 

3. The things created ; the univerfe. 

As fiibjeds then, the whole creation came ; 

And from their natures Adam them did name. Denham. 

Such was the faint, who (hone with ev’ry grace. 
Reflating, Mofes like, his mafter’s face; 

God faw his image lively was exprefs’d. 

And his own work as his creation blefs’d. Dryden’s Fables. 

Nor could the tender new creation bear 
Th’ cxccflive heats or coldnefs of the year. Dryden’s Virgil. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when. 

Before the low creation fwarm’d with men. Parr, el. 

4. Any thing produced, or caufed. 

Art thou not, fatal vifion, fcnfiblc 
To feeling as to fight ? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-opprefled brain ? Shakef Macbeth. 
Crka'tive. adj. [from create ] 

1. Having the power to create. 

2. Exerting the act of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the firft 
inftance, and of his creative power, is a refearch too great 
for mortal enquiry. So th’s Sermons. 

But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide thought, 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmeft beam. Thomfon’s Spring. 

Crea'tor. n.f [creator, Latin.] The being that bellows 
exiftence. 

Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
1 he great creator, from his work return’d 
Magnificent; his fix days work, a world Milt. Parad. Lofl. 
When you lie down, clofe your eyes with a Ihort prayer, 
commit yourfelf into the hands of your faithful creator-, and 
when you have done, truft him with yourfelf, as you muft do 
when you are dying. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

UR! ATURE. n.J. [crcatura, low Latin,] 
t. A being not felf-exiftent, but created by the fupreme power. 
U ere thefe perfons idolaters for the worfhip they did not 
give to the Creator, or for the worfhip they did give to his 
creatures. Stillingfieet’s Defence cf Difcourfe on Rom. Idol. 

Any thing created. 

God’s firft creature was light. Bacon’s New Atlantis. 

Imperfect the world, and all the creatures in it, muft be 
acknowledged in many refpeds to be. Tillotfon , Sermon i. 

3* An animal not human. 

The queen pretended fatisfaftion of her knowledge only 
In killing creatures vile, as cats and dogs. Shakef. Cymbtline 
4 - A general term for man. J J 

Yet crime in her could never creature find ; 

But for his love, and for her own felf-fakc, 

bhe wander’ d had from one to other Inch Fairy Queen b. i. 
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Moft curfed of all creatures under Iky, 

Lo Tantalus, I here tormented lye. Fairy Queer,, b. ii. c. 7. 

Though he might burft fiis lungs to call for help. 

No creature would allift or pity him. Rofcommon. 

5: A word of contempt for a human being. 

Hence ; home, you idle creatures, get you home ; 

Is this a holiday ? Shakefpeare’s Julius Cafar. 

He would into the flews, 

And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a favour. Shakefpeare' s Richard III. 

I’ve heard that guilty creatures, at a play. 

Have, by the very cunning of the fcenc, 

Been ftruck fo to the foul, that prcfcntly 

They have proclaim’d their male-factions. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Nor think to-night of thy ill-nature. 

But of thy follies, idle creature. _ P >j or - 

A good poet no fooncr vommunicatcs his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature, given up to die ambi- 
tion of fame. Pope. 

6. A word of petty tendernefs. 

And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand ; 

Cry, Oh fweet creature, and then kifs me hard. Shakefpeare. 

Ah, cruel creature, whom do’ft thou defpife ? 

The gods, to live in woods, have left the Ikies. Dryd. Virg. 
Some young creatures have learnt their letters and fyllablcs 
by having them palled upon little tablets. IVatts. 

7. A perfon who owes bis rile or his fortune to another. 

He font to colonel Maifcy to. fend him men, which he, 
being a creature of ElTcx’s, refilled. Clarendon. 

r l he duke’s creature he defired to he efteemed. Clarendon. 

Great princes thus, when favourites they raife. 

To juftify their grace, their creatures piailc. Dryd. Aurengz. 
The defign was Uifcovercd hy a perfon whom every body 
knows to be the creature ol a certain great man. Swift. 

Cre'aturely. adj. [from creature J Having the qualities of 
a creature. 

The fevcral parts, of relatives, or crest urely infinites, may 
have finite proportions to one another. Chcync's Phil. Prist. 
Cr f'britudE. n. j. [from crcbcr, frequent, Latin.] Frequcnt- 
nefs. Diet. 

Crf.'rrous. adj. [from creber, Lirtui.J Frequent. Did. 

CRE'DENCE. n.J. [from credo, Lat. credence, Norman Fr.] 
j. Belief; credit. 

Nc let it feem, that credence this exceeds ; 

For he that made the fame was known right well, 

To have done much more admirable deeds ; 

It Merlin was. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 7. .flan. 36. 

Love and wifdom, 

Approv’d fo to your majefty, may plead 
for ample credence. Shakefpeare' s All’s well that ends well. 

They did not only underhand give out that this was the 
true earl, but the friar, finding fome credence in the people, 
took boldncfs in the pulpit to declare as much. Bacon’s H. VII. 
2. That which gives a claim to credit or belief. 

After they had delivered to the king their letters of credence , 
they were led to a chamber richly furnifhed. Hayward. 

CREDE'NDA. n.f [Latin.] Things to be believed ; articles 
of faith; diftinguifhed in theology from agenda, or practical 
duties. 

Thefe were the great articles and crcdenda of Chriftianity, 
that fo much flartled the world. South's Sermons. 

Crf.'dent. adj. [credens, Latin.] 

1. Believing; cafyof belief. * 

Then weigh what Jofs your honour may fuflain. 

If with too credent ear you lift’ his fongs. Sbakejp. Hamlet. 

2. Having credit ; not to be queftioned. 

My authority bears a credent bulk. 

That no particular fcandal once can touch. 

But it confounds the breather. Shakefp. Meafurt for Mcafure. 
Credential, n.f. [from credens, Latin ] That which o ives 

<1 tir'i* tn .-v t • 1 t i» <• < ® . 


a tioe to credit; the warrant upon which belief or authority 
is claimed. . * 

A few pci fons of an odious and defpifed country could not 
have filled the world with believers, had they not Ihown un- 
doubted credentials from the Divine Perfon who fent them on 
fuch a me/fage. Addifon or. the Chrijiian Religion. 

Credibi lity n.f. [from credible.] Claim to credit; poflibi- 
litv of obtaining belief ; probability. 

1 lie firft of thofe opinions 1 flbail Ihew to be altogether in- 
c.ediole. and the latter to have all the credibility and evidence 
of which a thing of that nature is capable Tillotfon , Perm. i. 

Calculate the fevera! degrees of credibility and' conviction* 
by which the one evidence furpafleth the other. Atterbury 
Cre'dibie. adj. [credibilis, Latin.] Worthy of credit; de- 
leting of belief; having a juft claim to belief. 

The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited • 
and tmngs are made credible, cither by the known condition 
and quality of the uttercr, or by the manifeft likelihood of 
truth in thcmfclvcs. Hooker b 1 f 

None can demonftrate to me, that- there is fudi’an iflknd 4 * 


as 


U let Jon, Preface. 
Cre'dibleness. 
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Cre’dxbLeneS'. n f. [from credible,] Credibility; worthinefs 
of belief; juft claim to belief. 

The crediblenefs of a good part of thefc narratives has been 
confirmed to me by a pra&ifer of phyfick in the Eaft Indies. 

Boyle’s Hijlory of Fhmnefs .' 
Cre'dibly. advi [from credible . ] In a manner that claims 
belief. „• . 

'I bis, with the lofs of fo few of the Englilh as is fcarce 
credible, being, as hath been rather confidently than credibly 
reported, but of one man, though not a few hurt. Bacon. 
CRE'DIT. n J. \ credit, French.] 

1. Belief. 

When the people heard thefe words, they gave no credit 
unto them, nor received them. i Mac. x. 46. 

I may give credit to reports. Addi foils Spoliator, N°. 13c 

Some fccret truths, from learned pride conceal’d. 

To maids alone and children are reveal’d : 

What though no credit doubting wits may give. 

The fair and innocent fhall ftill believe. Pope's Ra. of Lock. 

2. Honour ; reputation. 

I publifhed, betaufc I was told I might pleafe fuch as it was 
a credit to pleafe. Pope. 

3. Efteem; good opinion. 

There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath lo 
many tricks to uphold the credit ol their wealth, a6 thefc empty 
perfons have to maintain the credit of their fufficiency. Bacon. 
His learning, though a poet faid if, 

Before a play, would lofe no credit. Swift. 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave, 

Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope’s Her. b. ii. 

4 Faith ; tellimony. 

We arc contented to take this upon your credit, and to 
think it maybe. Hooker, b. iv. fell. 12. 

The things which we properly believe, be only luch as are 
received upon the credit of divine teftimony. Hooker , b. \ . 

The author would have done well to have left fo great a 
paradox only to the credit of a Angle aflertion. Locke. 

5. Truft repofed. 

Credit is nothing but the expe£tation of money, within 
fome limited time. Locke. 

6. Promifc given. , . .... ,. 

They have never thought of violating the publick credit , 
or of alienating the revenues to other ufes than to what they 
have been thus affigned. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

7. Influence ; power not compulfive ; intcrctt. 

She employed his uttermoft credit to relieve us, which was 
as "reat as a beloved fen with a mother. Sidney. 

They fent him likewife a copy of their duplication to the 
kine, and defired him to ufe his credit that a treaty might be 
entered into. Clarendon, b. ... 

Having credit enough with his matter to provide for his own 
intcreft, he troubled not himfelf for that of other men. Llartn. 
To Cre'dit. v. a. [credo, Latin.] 

1. To bejicve. 

Now I change my mind. 

And partly credit things that do prefage. Sbakefp. Jul. Caf. 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this union and mo- 
tion, we need no more than to confider it. G lanv. Scepf. c. 4 * 

2. To procure credit or honour to any thing. 

May here her monument (land fo. 

To credit this rude age; and fhow 
To future times, that even we 

Some Patterns did of virtue fee. IVaUn . 

It was not upon defign to credit thefe papers, nor to com- 
pliment a focicty fo much above flattery. Glanv. SccpJ. Prej. 

At prefent you credit the church as much by your govern- 
ment, as you did the fcliool formerly by your wit. South. 
’. To truft ; to confide in. 

4. To admit as a debtor. 

Cre'djtable. adj. [from credit.} 

1. Reputable; above contempt. . . 

l ie fettled him in a good creditable way of living, having 
procured him by his ihtereft one of the belt Pjf«s c>f the 
country. Arbuthmt s Hijlory of Join Bull. 

n Honourable ; cftimabl®. . 

The contemplation of things, that do not ferve to promote 
our happiuefs, is but a more fpecious and ingenious fort of 
idlenefs, a more pardonable and creditable 

Cre'BitableNESS. n.f. [from creditable.] Reputation; efti- 

ma Amongall thefe fnares, there is none more entangling than 
the credhablencfs and repute of cuftomary ofPuty.^ 

Cre'dit ably. adv. [from creditable.] Rcputa v , 

‘'IS will cBufc rather ro negiefl their dot, My^and 
creditably, than to get a broken pate 1 n . " h C hre ^D t hc. r hear^ 
only » I* » ith ,hjt Wl “ Ch Srr,-,r. 

[irtditar. Lari,..] He » *» > **« » 
owc-d ; he that gives-credit : correlative to debto • 
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There came divers of Anthonio’s creditors in my company 
to Venice, that fwear he cannot chufc but break. Shale/peate. 

I am fo ufed to confider myfelf as creditor and debtor,' tliat 
I often ftate my accounts alter the fame manner, with regard 
to heaven and my own foul. viddi Jon's Spectator, N°. 549. 

No man of honour, as that word isulually under flood, did 
ever pretend that his honour obliged him to be chafte or tem- 
perate, to pay bis creditors, to be tifeful to bis country, to da 
good to mankind, to endeavour to be wile or learned, to re- 
gard his word, his promifc, or his oath. Swft. 

Credulity, n.f [creduite, French ; credulitas, Latin.] Eafi- 
nefs of belief ; readinefs of credit. 

The poor Flangus, being lubject to that only difadvantage 
of honelt Hearts, credulity , was perfuaded by him. Sidney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in fome mealurc, be cured 
by learning to fct a high value on truth. IP atts's Logiik. 

CRE'DL'LOUS. adj. [creduius, Latin.] Apt to believe ;‘un- 
fufpeftihg; cafilv deceived. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

Whole nature is fo far from doing harm, 

'I hat he lufpects none. Shakefpearc's King Lear. 

Cr f.'du i.ousness. n.f. [from credulous.] Aptnefs tobelieve; 
credulity. 

Creed, n.f. [from credo, the firftwordof the apoftles creed.] 

1 . A form of words in which the articles of faith arc compre- 
hended. 

The larger and fuller view of this foundation is fct down in 
the creeds of the church. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Will they, who decry creeds and crccdmakers, fay that one 
who writes a treatife ot morality ought not to make in it any 
collection of moral precepts? Fiddes's Sermons. 

2. Any folemn profeflion of principles or opinion. 

For me, my lords, . 

I love him not, nor fear him ; there’s my creed. Sluftcfp. 
To Creek, v. a. [See To Creak.] To make a harlh 
noife. 

Shall 1 ftay here. 

Crocking my flioes on the plain mafonrv. Shaiefpeare. 

CREEK, n.f. [cpecca. Sax. kreke, Dutch.] 

1. A prominence or jut in a winding coaft. 

As ftreams, which with their winding banks do play. 
Stopp’d by their creeks, run foftly through the plain. Davies. 

They on the bank of Jordan, by a creek , 

Where winds with reeds and oilers wliifp’ring play. 

Their unexpected lofs and plaints outbreath’d. Farad. Reg. 

2 . A fmall port ; a bay; a cove. 

A law was made here to llop their pillage in every port 

and creek, Daviei on lrelani ' 

2. Any turn, or alley. 

A back-friend, a Oioulder-clappcr ; one that commands 
Tbe pafiages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Sba.wjp. 
Cre'eky. adj. [from creek.] Full of creek, , 
winding. 

Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 

Pour’d forth a water, whole outgulhing flood 
Ran bathing all the creeky Ihore a-fiot,^ 

Whereon the Trojan prince fpilt 1 urnus b.ood. SJenJti. 
To CREEP, v. n. [preter. crept ; cpypan, Sax. krepan, Germ., 

1. To move with the belly to the ground without legs; as a 
worm. 

Yc that walk 

The earth, and (lately tread, or lowly creep ! Mi 

And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. Miltm. 
If they cannot diilinguilh creeping from flying, let them lay 
down Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto. Dryd. Dcdicat. 

2. 'Fogrow along the ground, or on otlier fupports. 

The grottos cool, with Ihady poplars crown d. 

And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. Lryaen. 
To move forward without bounds or leaps ; as inrects. 

4. To move (lowly and feebly. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, . r , 

To die laft f y Ilable of recorded time. Sbakefp. MaM . 
Why (hould a man 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By Heine peevifh ? Shakefpearc's Merchant of emce. 

He who creeps after plain, dull, common fcnlc, * s ’ ' 

committing abfurdities ; but can 

5. To move fecrctly and clandeftinely. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney. ,. 

—There they always ufe to difeharge thar birding P « 
creep into the kiln-hole. Sbakefp. Merry IV ms of II >*<f 
Whate’cr you are. 

That in this defart inacceflible, 

Under the (hade o( melancholy boughs, sthak/Potare. 

Lofe and neglctf the creeping hour, ot time. 

Of rhis fort are they which creep into houfes, a P 

tive filly women. ... . • "n heath 

Thou makeft darknefs and it is night wherejn JUh- ^ 

of the fijreft do ctecp forth. 1 
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Now and then a work or two has crept in to 

defied in countenance. . 4 ■ , 

6. To move timoroufly without foar.ng, or venturing into 

^lSadife Loft is admirable ; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, that there arc no flats amongft his elevations, when 
it is evident he creeps along fometiir.es for above an hundred 

lines together? , , f 

We here took a little boat, to creep along the fea-fhore a 
far as Genoa. Addfon's Remarks on Italy. 

- To come unexpected ; to deal forward unheard and unfeen. 

1 By thofe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nav he Hies, 
into the favour of poor filly women. Sidney, b. 11. 

It feems, the marriage of his brother s wile 
Has crept too near his confidence. 

No, his confidence , m( 

Has crept too near another lady. „ Shaiefpeare s Henry V ill. 
Neceflity enforced them, after they grew full of people, to 
fnread themfelvcs, and creep out of Shinar, or Babylonia. 
v Raleigh's Hijlory. 

None pretends to know from how remote comers of 
thofe frozen mountains, fome of thofe fierce nations firft crept 

out. , X. t,npe ' 

It is not to be expected that every one (hould guard his un- 
derflanding from being impofed on, by the (ophiftry which 
creeps into molt of the books of argument. Locke. 

8. To behave with fervility ; to fawn ; to bend. 

They were us’d to bend, 

To fend their fmiles before them to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 
To holy altars. Shakefpearc's T ’oilus and Creffula. 

Cre'eper. n f [from creep.] 

1. A plant that fupports itfelf by means of fome ftronger body. 

Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have bodies not pro- 
portionable to their length ; therefore they are winders or 
creepers ; as ivy, briony, and woodbine. Bacon's Nat. Hijlory. 

2. An iron ufed to Aide along the grate in kitchens. 

3. A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 

Cree’phole. n.f. [creep and hole.] 

1. A hole into which any animal may creep to cfcape danger. 

2. A fubterfugc ; an cxcufe. 

Cree'pingly. adv. [from creeping .] Slowly; after the man- 
ner of a reptile. 

The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion’s mind, was even 
fuch as, by each degree of Zclmanc’s words, creepingly entered 
intoPhiloclca’s. Sidney, b. ii. 

Crema'tion .n.f. [crematio, Latin.] A burning. 

CRE’MOR. n.f [Latin.] A milky fubftance ; a foft liquor re- 
fembling cream. 

The food is fwallowcd into the ftomach, where, mingled 
with diflblvent juices, it is reduced into a chyle or cremor. Ray. 
Cre'nated. adj. [from creua, Latin ] Notched; indented. 
The cells are prettily crenated, or notched quite round the 
edges ; but not drafted down to any depth. JVoodw. on Foffils. 
Cre'pane. n.f. [With farriers.] A11 ulcer feated in the 
midft ot the forepart of the foot, caufed by a bilious, (harp, 
and biting humour that frets the (kin, or by a hurt given by 
ftriking of the hinder feet. Farrier's Die*. 

To CRE'PITATE. v. n. [crepito, Latin.] To make a fmall 
crackling noife. 

Crepitation, n.f [from crepitate.] A fmall crackling 
noife. 

Cre'tt. particip. [from creep.] 

There are certain men crept in unawares. Jude, iv. 

1 his fair vine, but that her arms furround 
Her marry’d elm, had crept along the ground. Pope. 

CREPU'SCULE. n. f. [crepujculttm, Lat.] Twilight. Dili. 
Crepu'sculous. adj. [crcpufculutn, Latin.] Glimmering; in a 
date between light and darkncS. 

A clofe apprehenfion of the one, might perhaps afford a 
glimmering light and crepufculotts glance of the other. Brown. 
I be beginnings of philofophy were in a crepufculous obfeu- 
, rit 7 l ; iml J is y ct fcarce pad tbe dawn. Glanv. ScepJ. c. 27. 
CRE'SCEN F. adj. [from crefco, Latin.] Increafing; growing; 
in a ftate of increafe. 

I have feen him in Britain : he was then of a crefccnt 
notc- Shakefpearc's Cymbeline. 

With thefc in troop 

Came Aftorcth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Aftarte, queen of heaven, with crefccnt horns. Milt. P. L. 
Crescent. n.J. [crefeens, Lat.] The moon in her date of 
increafe ; any fimilitude of the moon increafing. 

My pow r s a crefccnt, and mv auguring hope 
Says it will come to tli’ full. Sbakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Or Ba&rian fophy, from the horns 
in Turkifh crefccnt, leaves all wade beyond 
I he realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton's Farad. Lojl. 

Jove in dufky clouds involves the (kies, 

And the faint crefccnt (hoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 
ti 1 tW ° k’ r cre f cents tranflucent horn, 
r , 1 he brow f of a11 tbcir y° un g increafe adorn. Pope's Odyffev. 

LStaJ waing., towing 
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So the prince obfeur’d His contemplation 
Under the veil of wildncls, which, no doubr. 

Grew like the fuinmcr-graft, faded b >’ ni ? bt ’ - r, , V; 

Unfeen, yet ertfeive in hi* facultv. Sbakefp . - 

Cress, n.f. [perhaps from erejeo, it being a quit a lowt - 

A ”lts C flower confifts of four leaves, placed in form of a crofi : 
tbe pointal arifes from the center ot the flowcr-cup, and 
comes a roimdiili fmooth fruit, divided into two cdL, an 
furnifhed with feeds, generally fmooth. It is ctiJnvared . as 
lallad-herb, and chiefly efteemed in the W inter and Spn g, 

being one of the warm kind. , , 

His court with nettles and with crcjfes _ftor d* 

With foups unbought, and fallads, blcft 1S °‘ !r • / ' 

Cre'sset. ». /. [croijfcte, Fr. becaufc beacons had croffes an- 
ciently on their tops. ] A great light fct upon a b cacon,l^ht- 
houfe, or watch-tower. Haunter. 1 hey ftdl raiie 
in Scotland by carrying about the fire crofs. 

At my nativity 

The front of hcav’n was full of firy fparks, 

Of burning ere Jets. Shakefpiards Henry IV . p. U 

From the arched root. 

Pendent by fubtlc magick, many a row 
Of dai ry lamps, and blazing creffets, fed 
With naphtha and afphaltus, yielded light 
As from a fky. Milton's Paradije Loft, b 1. /. Jtbi 

CREST, n.f. [crijla, Latin.] 

1. The plume of feathers on the top of the ancient helmet. 

His valour, (hewn upon our creJJs to-day, 

Hath taught us how to chcrifti fuch high deeds, 

Ev’n in the bo(om of otir adverfaries. Shakejp. Henry IV. 

2. The comb of a cock. 

Others, on ground 

Walk’d firm ; the crejlcd cock, whofc clarion founds 
The filent hours. Milton's Paradifc Lojl , b. vii. 1. 44 2, 

3. The drnament of the helmet in heraldry. 

Of what efteem crejh were, in the time of king Edward 
the third’s reign, may appear by his giving an eagle, which he 
himfelf had formerly born, for a crejl to William Moniacute, 
carl of Salifbury. Camden’s Remains. 

The horn ; 

It was a ere ft ere thou waft born : 

Thy father’s father wore it. Shakcfpeare's As you like it. 

4. Any tuft or ornament on the head; as fome which the poets 
aflign to ferpents. 

Their crejls divide, 

And, tow’ring o’er his head, in triumph ride. Dryd. Virgil. 

5. Pride; fpirit ; lire; courage; loftinefs of mien. 

When horfes (hould endure the bloody fpur. 

They fall their crejls. Sbalefpeare. 

Cre'sted. adj. [from crejl ; cri flatus, Latin.] 

1 . Adorned with a plume or creft. 

The bold Afcalonites, 

Then grov’ling foil’d their crejled helmets in the duft. Milt. 

At this, for new replies he did not ftay ; 

But lac’d his crejled helm, and ftrode away. Dryden. 

2. Wearing a comb. 

The crcjlctl bird (hall bv experience know, 

Jove made not him his mafter-picce below. Dryden' s Fables. 
Crest-fallen, adj. [crejl and fall.] Dejected ; funk; 
difpirited ; cowed ; hcartlcfs ; fpiritlcfs. 

I warrant y’ou, they would whip me with their fine wits* 
’till I were as crejl- fallen as a dried pear. Sh. Mer. IV. of // indf. 

They prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were ftill complaining and crejl fallen. Howe!. 
Cre'stless. adj. [from crejl.] Not dignified with coat- 
armour ; not of any eminent family. 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 

Third Ion to the third Edward king of England, 

Sprung crejllefs yeomen from fo deep a root. Sbalefpeare. 
CRETA'CEOUS. adj. [crcta, chalk, Lat.] Abounding with 
chalk ; having the qualities of chalk ; chalky. 

What gives the light, feems hard to fay ; whether it be the 
cretaceous fair, the nitrous fait, or fome igneous particles. Grew. 
Nor from the fable ground expect fuccefs, 

Nor from cretaceous, llubborn and jejune. Philips: 

Creta'ted. adj. [crctatus, Latin.] Rubbed with chalk. D'Ut. 
Cke'vice. n.f. [from erever, Fr. crepare, Latin, to burft J A 
crack; a cleft; a narrow opening. 

1 pried me through the crevice of a wall. 

When for his hand he had his two Cons heads. Sbalefpeare. 
I thought it no breach of good-manners to peep at a crevice, 
and look in at people fo well employed. Addijon' s Spectator. 

CREW. n.J'. [probably from epub, Saxon.] 

1 . A company of people aftociated for any purpofe ; as gallant 
erav, for troops. Chevy-chafe. 

There a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies flood on every fide. 

Which, with their prefence fair, the place much beautify ’d. 

„ . Fai, y Queen, b. i. cant. 4. J/anz. 7. 

2. I he company of a (hip. 1 


Anchors 
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The anchors drop'll, his crew the veflels moor. Dr yd. An. 
3. It is now generally ufcd in a bad fenfe. 

One of the bani fil’d crew, 

I fear, hath rentut’d from the deep, to raife 

New troubles. Allan's Paradife Loft, l. iv. /. 5 73. 

He with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize. 

Marching from Eden tow'rds the weft, {hall find 

'1 he plain. Milton 5 Paradife Loft, l. xii. /. 38. 

The laft was he, whole thunder flew 
The Titan race, a rebel ere vo. Addifon. 

Crew, [the prccrit of ere w.] 

Cre'wel. n. f [blew cl, Dutch. J Yarn twilled and wound on 
a knot or ball. 

Take filk or crewel , gold or diver thread, and make thefe 
fall at the bent of the hook. IValton’s Angler. 

CRIB, n.f [cf.vbbe, Sax. crib , German.] 

1 . The rack or manger of a liable. 

Let a bead be lord of beads, and his crib {hall fland at the 
king’s mefle. Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 

The fleer and lion at one crib {hall meet. 

And harmlefs ferpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. Pope. 

2. The flail or cabbin of an ox. 

3. A fmall habitation ; a cottage. 

Why rather, fleep, lied thou in fmokey cribs , 

Upon un.eafy pallets dretching dice. 

Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great ? Shakcfpeare. 
To Crib. v. a. [from the noun.] To fhut up in a narrow 
habitation ; to confine ; to cage. 

Now I’m cabbin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakcfpeare' s Macbeth. 

Cri'bbace. n. f. A game at cards. 

Cri'bble. n.f. [criin-um, Latin.] A corn-fieve. Dii 7 . 

Cribra'tion. n.f [ cribro , Latin.] 'The act of lifting, or 
feparating by a fieve. 

Crick, n. f. 

1 . [from cricco, Italian.] The noife of a door. 
t. [from cjiyce, Saxon, a flake. J A painful ftiffnefs in the 
neck. 

Cr i'cket. n.f. [irekel, from krrken, to make a noife, Dutch.] 
1. An infedt that fqueaks orcliirps about ovens and fireplaces. 

Didft thou not hear a noife ? 

■ — I heard the owl fcrcam, and the crickets cry. Shakef. Mach. 
Far from all refort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth. Milton. 

The folemn death-watch click’d the hour Ihe dy’d. 

And {drilling crick: ts in the chimney cry’d. Gay’s Paflorals. 
E. [from cjiyce, Saxon, a dick ] A fport, at which the con- 
tenders drive a ball with flicks in oppofition to each other. 
The judge, to dance, his brother ferjeant call ; 

The fenator at cricket urge the ball. Pope's Dunciad, b. iv. 
3. [from kriechen , Germ, to creep ] A low feat or flool. 
Cri'er. n.f. [from cry . ] Ihe officer whofc bufinefs is to 

cry or make proclamation: 

He opencth his mouth like a crier. Ecclus. xx. 1 

The criers command filence, and the whole multitude 
prefent fland in a fufpcnce. Brerewood on Languages. 

The crier calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 

Who zape among the crowd for their precarious food. Dry. 
CRIME, u. f [ crimen , Lat. crime , French.] An act contrary 
to right ; aii offence; a great fault ; an act of wickcdncfs. 
"High God be witncls, that I guiltlefs am ; 

But if yourfelf, fir knight, ye guilty find, 

Or wrapped be in loves of former dame. 

With crime do not it cover, but difclofe the fame. Fairy fju. 
No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. _ Pope. 
Cr i'meful. adj. [from crime and full. J Wicked; criminal; 
faulty in a high degree ; contrary to duty ; contrary to virtue. 
You proceeded not again A thefe feats, 

So crimeful and fo capital in nature. Shakcfpeare' s Hamlet. 
(tRi MEl-ESs. adj. [from crime.] Innocent; without crime. 
My foes could not procure me any fcathe. 

So long as I am loyal, true, and crimelefs. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
Gri'minAL. adj. [from crime.] 

1 . Faulty ; contrary to right ; contrary to duty ; contrary to 
law. 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead attefl. 

That clear flic died from blemilh criminal. Fairy £>uen, b. 11. 
What we approve in our friend, we can hardly be induced 


to think criminal in ourfelvcs. 


Rogers , Serm. iv. 


i. Guilty; tainted with crime; not innocent. . 

The negledt of any of the relative duties, render us criminal 
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in the fighT of God. ' Sermons. 

Not civil ; as a criminal profecution. 

.'ri'miNAE. n.f. [from crime.~\ 

A man accufcd. 

Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb your ill-manner’d zeal. Dryden’s Sparajh rryar. 

A man guilty of a crime . . 

All three perfons, that had held chief place of authority in 
their countries ; all three ruined, not by war, or by any other 


dilafter, but by juftice and fentcnce, as delinquents and cri- 

minals. t> 

s* t . . + 5 tic OH* 

Criminally, adv. [from criminal.] Not innocently ; wick- 
edly ; guiltily. 

As our thoughts extend to all fubjccts, they may be crimi- 
nally employed on all. Regers’ s Sermons. 

Cri minalness. n.f. [from criminal.’] Guiltinefs ; want of 
innocence. 

Crimina'tion. n.f. [criminal io, Latin.] The acf of acctifm*- 
accufation ; arraignment ; charge. 

Criminatory, adj. [from crimina, Latin.] Relating to ac- 
cufation ; accufuig ; cenlorious. 

Cri'.minous. adj. [ cri mi no f us, Latin.] Wicked; iniquitous- 
enormoufly guilty. 

The punifliment that belongs to that great and criminous 
guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and claim to all mercies, 
which are made over to him by Chrifl. Hammond on Fundam. 

Cri'minously. adv. [from criminous .] Enormoufly; 
wickedly. 

Some particular duties of piety and charity, which were 
moft crirni notify omitted before. Hammond’s Pratt. Catecb. 

Cri'minousness. n.f. [from cri miaous.] Wickednefs; guilt; 
crime. 

1 could never be convinced of any fuch criminoufnefs in 
him, as willingly to expofe his life to the llrokc of juftice and 
malice of his enemies. King Charles. 

Cki'mosin. adj. [crirnofno, Italian.] A fpccics of red colour. 

Upon her head a crimofm coronet. 

With damaik roles and daffadilics fet, 

Bay-leaves between, 

And primrofes green, 

Embellifh the white violet. 

Crimp 



cry 


Spenfer's Pi f orals. 


adj. [from crumble, or cri mile.’] 

1 . Friable ; brittle ; eafily crumbled ; eafily reduced to powder. 

Now the fowler, warn’d 
By thefe good omens, with fwift early lteps, 

Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and glades. 

Philips. 

2. Not confiftent; not forcible: a low cant word. 

The evidence is crimp ; the witnefies Iwcar backwards and 
forwards, and contradict thcmfelvcs; and his tenants flick by 
him. Arbutbnot’s Hi/lory of ‘John Hull. 

To Cri'mpi.e. v.a. [from rumple, crumple, crimplc.\ Tocou- 
trabl ; to corrugate ; to caufc to ihrink or contrail. 

He paiieii cite cautery through them, and accordingly crin:- 
pled them up. II ijeman's Surgery, 

CRI'MSON. n.f. [crema/ino , Italian.] 

1. Red, fomewhat darkened widi blue. 

As crimfon feems to be little elfe than a very deep red, with 
an eye of blue ; fo fome kinds of red feem to be little clfc 
than heightened yellow. Boyle on Colours. 

2 . Red in general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rofed over with 
the virgin crimfon of modefty, it {he deny the appearance of 
a naked blind boy, in her naked feeing fclfr Shakef. Henry V. 
Beauty’s enfign yet 

Is crimfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. Shakefp care. 

The crimfon flream diftain’d his arms around. 

And the difdainful foul came rufiiing through the wound. 

Dryden s Audi. 

Why docs the foil endue 

The blulhing poppy with a crimfon hue ? Prior . 

To Cri'mson. v.a [from the noun.] 

1. To dye with crimfon. 

Pardon me, Julius. — Here waft thou bay’d, brave hart: 
Here didft thou fall ; and here thy hunters fland 
Sign’d in thy fpoil, and crimfon’d in thv lethe. Shakcfpeare. 
Cri'ncum. n.f [a cant word.] A cramp; a contraction; 
whimfy. 

for jcaloufy is but a kind 

Of clap and aincum of the mind. Hvdibras, p iii. cant. 1. 
Cringe, n.f. [from the verb.] Bow; fervile civility. 

Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 
Be fawning crime, and falfe diflcmbling looks. Philips. 
To CRINGE. V a." [from kriechen, German.] To draw to- 
gether ; to contract. . 

Whip him, fellows, 

’Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 

And whine aloud for mercy. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
To Cringe. v.t 1. kriechen, 'German.] 'lobow; to pay court 
with bows ; to fawn ; to flatter. 

Flatterers have the flexor mufcles fo ftrong, that they ar- 
always bowing and cringing. Arbuthnot. 

The cringing knave, who feeks a place 
Without fuccefs, thus tells his cafe. Swift. 

Cr ini'cerous. adj. [criniger, Latin.] Hairy; 
with hair. 

To CRINKLE, v. It. [from krincke.'en, Dutch.] Io 
and out; to run in flexures. 

Unlcfs fome fweetnefs at the bottom lie. 

Who cares for all the crinkling of the pyc ? King’s Cookery. 

To 


overgrown 
Dill. 
go in 








'Bill. 

Dill. 
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To Cri'nkle. v. a. To mould into inequalities. 

Cri'nklf. n.f. [from the verb.] A wrinkle; a fuiuofity. 
CRINOSE. adj. [from crinis, Latin ] Hairy. 

Crino'sity. n.f. [from crinofe.] Hairynefs. 

CPITPLE. //. J, fejiypei. Sax. krepeU Dutch. J A lame man > 
one that has loft or never enjoyed the ufe of his limbs. 

He, poor man, by your firft order died. 

And that a winged Blercurv did bear: 

Some tardy cripple had the countermand, ^ 

That came too lag to fee him bur.cd. Shakcfpeare’ s R III. 
I am a cripple in my limbs; but what decays arc in my 
mind, the reader tnuft determine. Dryden’s Fables , PreJ. 

Among the reft there was a lame cripple from his birth, 
whom Paul commanded to fland upright on his feet. Bentley. 
Sec the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 

1 The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

To Cri'pplk. v.a. [from the noun.] To lame; to make 
lame; to deprive of the ufe of limbs. 

• Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 

And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Drydens Perf. 
Tcttyx, the dancing-mafter, threw himfelf from the rock, 
but was crippled in the fall. Addifon. 

Cri'ppleness. n.f. [from cripple.] Lamcncfs; privation of 
the limbs. Dili. 

Cm's is. n.f. [*e Is-ic.] 

1. The point in which the difeafe kills, or changes to the 
better. 

Wife leeches will not vain receipts obtrude ; 

Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

’Till fome fafe cri f is authorize their {kill. Dryden. 

2. The point of time at which any affair comes to the height. 

This houi’s the very erifs of your fate ; 

Your good or ill, your infamy or fame. 

And all the colour of your life depends 
On this important now. Dryden’ s Spanijh Fryar. 

The undertaking, which I am now laying down, was en- 
tered upon in the very erifs of the late rebellion, when it was 
the duty of every Briton to contribute his utmoft affiflance to 
the government, in a manner datable to his flation and abi- 
lities. Addifoit s Freeholder, N c . 55. 

CRISP, adj. [ crifpus , Latin. J 

1. Curled. 

Bulls are more crifp on the forehead than cows. Bacon. 
The Ethiopian black, flat nofed, and crifp haired. Hale. 

2. Indented ; winding. 

You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the winding brooks, 
With your (edg’d crowns, and ever harmlefs looks, 

Leave your crifp channels, and on this green land 
Anfwer your fummons, Juno does command. Shakef. Temp. 

3. Brittle ; friable. 

In frofty weather, mufick within doors foundeth better; 
which may be by rcalon not of the difpofition of the air, but 
ol the wood orflringof the inftrument, which is made more 
crifp, and fo more porous and hollow. Bacon’s Natural Hif. 
To Crisp, v.a. [crifpo, Latin] 

1. 1 u curl ; to contradl into knots or curls. 

Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks. 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

And hid his crifp’ d head in the hollow bank. Shah. Hen. IV. 

, Young I’d have him too, 

Yet a man, with crifped hair. 

Calf in thoufand fiiares and rings, 

I or love’s fingers, and his rings. Ben. Johnfon’s Underwoods. 

1 he hafty application of fpirits of wine is not only 
unfit for inflammations in general, but alfo crifps up the veflels 
ot the dura mater and brain, and fometimes produces a oan- 

g^ ne - Sharp’s Surgery. 

2. I o twill. 6 J 

Along the crifped {hades and bow’rs. 

Revels the fpruce and jocund fpriiw. 

3- I o indent; to run in and out. 

I rom that laphine fount the crifped brooks. 

Rolling on orient pearl and lands of gold. 

Ran nciflar, vi firing each plant. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iv. 
Crispa'tion. n.f. [from crifp.] 
i- Theadtof curling. 

2. Die date of being curled. 

Some differ in the hair and feathers, both In the quantity, 
cnfpation, and colours of them ; as he-lions are hirfute, and 
have great manes ; the file’s are fmooth, like cats. Bacon. 
t.Risp INC -r rN . n.f. [from crifp.] A curling-iron. 

1 he changeable fuits of apparel, and the" mantles, and the 
Wimples, and the crif ping-pins. //.'iii. 22 

Crispi'sulcant. adj. [crijpifulcans, Latin.] Waved, or un- 
dulating; as lightning is reprefented. n in 

Crispness. w./ [from crifp.] Curledncfs. 

YKtsrv. adj. [from crifp ] Curled. 

So arc thofe crijpy fnaky locks, oft known 
I o be the dowry of a fecond head. Shakefp. Merch. ofVcn 
C.rrrt,™. ». r A mark b Xl, any Zf l 

julgcj of, with regard to its goodnefs or badnefs. ’ 

Mutual agreement and endearments was thu badge of pri- 


Mi/ton. 
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mitive believers; but we may be known by the contrary ert' 

tenon. . , Gla ™' S ‘fPJ, c ‘ 2 7 * 

IVe have here a fure infallible criterion, by which cicry 
man may difeover and find out the gracious or ungracious 
difpofition of his own heart. South's Sermons. 

By what criterion do ye eat, d ye think. 

If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for ltlnk ? Pope's Hor. 

CRPTICK. n.f [■Vl'OAfo;.] 

1 . A man {killed in the art of judging of literature; a man able 
to diftinguilh the faults and beauties of writing. 

This fettles truer ideas in men s minds of fevcral things, 
whereof we read the names iu niicient authors, than ad the 
large and laborious arguments of criticis. Lookc. 

Cri ticks 1 few, that other names deface. 

And fix their own witli labour in their place. . Pope. 

Where an author has many beauties conMlfent with virtue, 
piety, and truth, let not littie critichs exalt thefiilclves, and 
{bower down their ill-nature. IVutU. 

2 . A cenfurer; a man apt 10 find fault. 

My chief defign, next to feeing ycu, is to be a fcvcrc cri- 
tick on you and your neighbour. Swift. 

Cri tick. adj. Critical; relating to criticifm ; relating to the 
art of judging of literary performances. 

Thence arts o'er a:l the northern world advance, 

But critiek learning flour'rfh’d moft in France. Pope. 

Cri'tick. n.f. 

1. A critical examination ; critical remarks ; animadverfions. 

I fliould be glad if I could perfuade him to continue his 
good offices, ami write fuch another critick on any thing of 
mine. Dryden. 

I fhould as foon expe <3 to fee a critique on the poefy of a 
ring, as on the infeription of a medal. Addifon on Medals. 

2 . Science of criticifm. 

If ideas and words were diftincfly weighed, and duly con- 
fidcred, they would afford us another fort of logick and critick 
than what wc have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 

What is every year of a wife man’s life, but a cenfure and 
critique on the paft ? Pope. 

Not that my quill to criticks was confin’d, 

My verfe gave ampler lefl'ons to mankind. Pope. 

To Cri'tick. v.n. [from critick.] To play the critick; to 
criticife. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by 
the antients ; or comment, critick , and flourilh upon 
them. Temple. 

Cri'tical. adj. [from critick.] 

T.. Exadl; nicely judicious ; accurate; diligent. 

It is fubmitted to the judgment of more critical ears, to 
diredt and determine what is graceful and what is not. Holder. 

Virgil was fo critical in the rites of religion, that he would 
never have brought in fuch prayers *as thefe, if they had not 
been agreeable to the Roman cuffoms. StiUingfeet. 

2. Relating to criticifm ; as, he wrote a critical drffertation on the 
laf play. 

3. Captious ; inclined to find fault. 

What wouldft thou write of me, if thou fliouldft praile 
me ?— 

— O, gentle lady, do not put me to’t ; 

For I am nothing, if not critical. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

4. [from erifs.] Comprifing the time at which a great event is 
determined. 

I he moon is fuppofed to be meafured by fevens, and the 
critical or decretory days to be dependent on that number. 

Brown’s Vulgar Ei fours, b. iv. c. 1 2. 

Opportunity is in refpedt to time, in fome fenfe, as time is 
in rcfpect to eternity : it Is the fmall moment, the exad point, 
the critical minute, on which every good work fo much de- 
pends. Sprat's Sermons. 

1 lie people cannot hut relent to fee their apprehenlions of 
the power ot France, in fo critical a jundlurc, wholly laid 

n a , , . . Swift. 

Cri tically, adv. [from critical.] In a critical manner ; ex- 
actly ; curtoufly. 

Difficult it is to underftand the purity of Englifli, and 
critically to difeern good writers from bad, and a proper {file 
from a corrupt one. jy y , , 

I liele {hells which are digged up out of the earth, fevcral 
hundreds ot which I now keep by me, have been nicely and 
critically examined by very many learned men Woodward 

iiimy ALNESS ' n L lrom cr 'tical ] Exaitnefs ; accuracy ; 
To Cri ticise, v. n. [from critick.] 

1 . 1 o play the Critick ; to judge ; to write remarks upon any 
performance of literature; to point out faults and beauties. 

I hey who can criticife fo weakly, as to imagine I have 
done my worft may be convinced, at their own coif, that I 
can write feverely with more cafe than I can gently. Diyden. 

5f OSf wc eac b ancient’s proper character 

\V ithout all this at once before your eyes 

Cavil you may, but never criticife. Pope's Ejfay on Criticifm. 

2. Io animadvert upon as faulty. " ' * 

Nor would I have his father ioojc f« narrowly into thefe ac- 
counts. 
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Count?, as to take occafion from thcncc to criticife on his ex- 
pe'nces. Locke. 

To Criticise, v.a. [from critick . ] To cenfurc; to pafs 
judgment upon. 

Nor fhall I look upon it as any breach of charity to criticife 
the author, fo long as I keep clear of the perfon. Addifon. 
Cri ticism. n.J'. [from critick.] 

1. Criticifm , as it was firft: inftituted by Ariftotle, was meant a 

ftandard of judging well. Dryden's Innocence , Pref. 

2. Remark; animadverfion ; critical observations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick who has not (hewn, 
even in the llile of his criticifnis , that he was a mailer of all 
the eloquence and delicacy of his native tongue. Addif. Spefi. 
To CROAK, v.tt. [cpacezzan, Saxon ; crocare , Italian; croci- 
tare, Latin.] 

1. To make a hoarfe low noife, like a frog. 

The fubtlc fwallow flies about the brook, 

And querulous frogs in muddy pools do crook. May's Virgil. 

So when Jove’s block defeended from on high, 

Loud thunder to its bottom fhook the bog. 

And the hoarfe nation croak'd. Pope's Dunciad, b. i. /. 264. 

Blood, fluff’d in skins, is Britilh chriftians food; 

And France robs marfhes of the croaking brood. Gay. 

2. To caw or cry as a raven or crow. 

7 he raven himfclf not hoarfe. 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. Shakefpcarc s Macbeth. 

The hoarfe raven, on the blaftcd bough. 

By croaking from the left, prefag’d the coming blow. Dryd. 
At the fame time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the 
ravens, looks exceeding folcmn and venerable. Addif. Spetlat. 

3. It may be ufed in contempt tor any difagrccable or offenfnc 
murmur. 

Their underftandings are but little inflru&cd, when all their 
whole time and pains is laid out to ftill the croaking of their 
own bellies. Lode. 

Croak, n.f from the verb.] The cry or voice of a frog or 
raven. 

The fwallow skims the river’s watry face. 

The frogs renew the croaks ot their loquacious race. Dryd. 

Was that a raven’s croak , or my foil’s voice ? 

No matter which, I’ll to the grave and hide me. Lees Oed. 
Cro'ceous. adj. [croccus, Latin.] Confiding of faftron ; like 

faffron. . . , , . Dia - 

Crocita'tion. n.f. [crocitatis, Latin.] The croaking of 

frogs or ravens. u ' 

CROCK, n.f. [ kruick , Dutch.] A cup ; any vcflel made ot 

earth. 

Cro'ckery. n.f. Earthenware. . 

CROCODILE, n.f. [from faffron, and ««*««, fearing.] 

An amphibious voracious animal, in fhape refcmbling a 
lizard, and found in Egypt and the Indies. It is covered with 
very hard fcales, which cannot, without great difficulty, be 
pierced ; except under the belly, where the skin is tender. It 

rat t 


has a wide throat, with fever.d rows of teeth, (harp and fepa- 
rated, which enter one another. I hough its four legs arc 
verv fhort, it runs with great fwiftnefs ; but docs not call y 
turn itfelf. It is long lived, and is faid to grow continually 
to its death ; but this is not probable. Some arc fifteen or 
eighteen cubits long. Its fight is very piercing upon the 
» round, but in the water it fees but dimly; and it is find to 
fpend the four winter months under water. VY hen its bowels 
arc taken out, or it is wounded, it finds very agreeably. 
Crocodiles lay their eggs, refcmbling goofe-eggs, fometimes 
amounting to fixty, on the fand near the waterfide, covering 
them with the fand, that the heat of the fun may contribute 
to hatch them. The Ichneumon, or Indian rat, which is as 
large as a tame cat, is faid to break the crocodile s c ggs when- 
ever it finds them ; and alfo, that it gets into the very belly ot 
this creature, while it is afleep with its throat open, gnaws its 

entrails, and kills it. n 

Glo Her s fliow 

Beguiles him ; as the mournful crocodile , 

With forrow, fnarcs relenting paflengers. Shakcjb Hen. • 
Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto ^eNdc. 

Ca-far will weep, the crocodile will weep. J 

Enticing crocodiles , whole tears arc e..t 1 , Cmmsillt 
Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. Gianvi/V. 
Crocodile is alfo a little animal, otherwife called ftinx,^ very 
much like the lizard, or final! crocodile. , It jves by Jandjnd 
water ; has four Ihort fmall legs, a very ? r j\ ,• l ovcrc j 
Ihort fmall tail. It is pretty enough to look , 

all over with little fcales of the colour of filver, ‘"Urm^t w th 
brown, and of a gold colour upon the 1 back J ‘ 

mains little, and is found in Egypt near the Red hea^inJ^y 

La,] Like a crocodile. Did. 

CR ° The beft" place to plant the Spring trW. is clofe to . wall, 
ot on the eJze of boarded borders round a B"d“r 
Se colour of thofe of a feafon together I he feed molt be 
kept in the husk ’till Town, and a light rich ground Ihould be 
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chofcn for them. They muft not be placed too thick: they 
may be increafed alfo by oft-fets. .Mortimer's Husbandry , 
Fair handed Spring unbofoms every grace, 

Throws out the fnow-drop and the crocus firft. Tbomfon. 
Croft, n.f. [epopr, Saxon.] A little clofe joining to a houfe, 
that is ufed for corn or pallure. 

This have I lcarn’d, 

7 ’ending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ billy crofts 
7 'hat brow this bottom glade. Milton. 

Croisa'de. \n.f. [cr-oifade, Fr. from croix, a crofs.] A holy 
Croisa'do. ) war; a war carried on againft infidels under the 
banner of the crofs. 

Sec that he take the name of Urban, bccaufe a pope of that 
name did firft inftitute the croifado ; and, as with an holy 
trumpet, did ftir up the voyage for the Holy Land. Paeon. 
Cro'isfs. n.f. 

1 . Pilgrims who carry a crofs. 

2. Soldiers who fight againft infidels under the banner of the 
crofs. 

Crone, n.f. [epone, Sax. according to Verftegan ; Ironic, Dut. 
according to Skinner .] 

1. An old ewe. 

2. In contempt, an old woman. 

Take up the baftard, 

Take’t up, I fay; give’t to thy a one. Sbakef. 1 Vi liter's Tale. 
The crone being in bed with him on the wedding. night, 
and finding his averfion, endeavours to win his affection by 
rcafon. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

Cro'net. n.f 7 ’he hair which grows over the top of an 
horfe’s hoof. 

Cro'ny. n.f. [a cant word ] An old acquaintance ; acompa- 
nion of long Handing. 

So when the Scots, yourconftant cronies, 

Th’ efpoufers of your caufc and monies. RudiLras, p. iii. 
To oblige your crony Swift, 

Bring our dame a new year’s gift. Swift. 

Strange, an aftrologcr fliould die. 

Without one wonder in the sky ! 

Not one of all his crony ftars, 

7 ’o pay their duty at his berfe? Swift, 

CROOK, n.f. [croc, French.] 

1 . Any crooked or bent inftrument. 

2. A Iheephook. 

He left his crook, he lei t his flocks, 

And wand’ring through the lonely rocks. 

He nourifli’d cndlefs woe. 

3. Any thing bent ; a meandcr. 

There fall thofe faphire- colour’d brooks. 

Which, conduit like, with curious cro h. 

Sweet iflands make in that fweet lamd. 

To Crook, v. a. [cr ocher, I rench.] 

1. To bend ; to turn into a hook. 

It is highly probable, that this difeafe proceeds from a re- 
dundant acidity, bccaufe vinegar will foften and croon tender 
bones. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To pervert from rcaitudc ; to divert from the original end. 
Whatfocvcr affairs pafs fuch a mans hands, he act > 

them to his own ends ; which muft needs be often eccentric* 
to the ends of his mailer or ftatc. Bacon, LJJayif. 

Cko'okback. 71. f. [crcck arid back.] A term oi reproac u 
a man that has gibbous fhoulders. 

Ay, crookback, here I (land to anfwcr thee, 

Or any he the proudeft of thy fort. Shak.jp, arc s Henry \ 1. 
Cro'okbacked. adj. Having bent fhoulders. 

A dwarf as well may for a giant pals, 

As negroe for a fwan ; a crookback cl lafs 
Be call’d Europa. Dryden's Juvenal, Sat 8. 

There are millions of truths that a man is not* or may. n * 
think himfelf, concerned to know ; as, whether our ^ 


Prior. 


Sidney, b. ii. 


Richard III. was crookbacked or no. 

Croo'ked. adj. [croc her, I reach.] 

1 . Bent ; not llrait ; curve. ... . • e 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a bid, 
tcrccpts the fight of the founding body ; and Trnui ds a J 
pagated as readily through crooked pipes as ^ 

Mathematicians fay of a flraight line, that it is as wel 
index of its own rcclitude as of the obliquity o ‘ 
onc> IVcodward's Natural HJtory. 

2. Winding; oblique; anfraifluous. ;n, P thinks 

A man fhall never want crooked paths to walk in, 1 
that he is in the right way, wherc-ever he has the fo 
others to follow. 

Among the eroded lanes, on every hci ge, r yr 

The glow-worm lights his gem 

3 . Perverfe ; untoward; without reihtude of mind, g 

obliquity of condudl. r , (WV prfe and 

They have corrupted themfelves : they are a p, 

crooked generation. _ . . 1 "1 

Hence, heap of wrath; foul, mdigefled lump. 

As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. Shaktjp. 
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wcre not born imial ; wo learnod tliofc winjings and 

c r. rn ., nf Soutu s Sermons. 

turnings or the lerpent. 

Croo'kedly. adv.. [from crooked .] 

1. Not in a llrait line. 

3 . Untowardly; not compliantly. 

If we walk perverfeiy with God, he "'J 11 w ^ k f ree ji J 7 
towards us. Baylor's Rule oj Living Holy. 

Croo'kedness. n.f. [from crooked .] 

j. Deviation from ftraitnefs; curvity; the flite of being in- 

fleded; infledlion. “ . , . , , ;f 

Hc that knoweth what is flraight, doth even thereby dif- 
ccrn what is crooked ; becaufe the abfence of ftraighuiefs, in 
bodies capable thereof, is crookednefs. Hooka. 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. . , 

When the heathens offered a facrifice to their falfe gods, 
they would make a fevere fearch to fee if there were any 
crookednefs or fpot, any undeannefs or deformity, in their 
facrifice. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

CROP n.f. [epop, Saxon.] The craw of a bird ; the firft 
ftomach into which her meat defeends. 

In birds there is no maflication or comminution of the 
in the mouth ; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is 
immediately fwallowed into the crop or craw. 

Ray on the Creation. 

But flutt’ring there, they neflle near the throne. 

And lodge in habitations not their own, 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Drydcn. 

CroPFill. adj. [crop and full.] Satiated; with a full belly. 
He ftretch’d out all the chimney’s length. 

Basks at the fire his hairy ilrength ; 

And, a op-full, out of door lie flings, 

’Ere the firft cock his matin rings. Milton. 

Cro'psick. adj. [crop and fick.] Sick with repletion; fick 
with excefs and debauchery. 


Strange odds ! where crop-fck drunkards muft engage 
A hungry foe, and arm’d with fober rage. Tate's Juv. Sat. 
Crop. n.f. fepoppa, Saxon.] 


1. The highefl part or end of any thing ; as the head of a tree, 
the ear of corn. 

2. The harveft ; the corn gathered off a field ; the produdl of 
the field. 

And this of all my harveft hope I have. 

Nought reaped but a weedy crcp of care. Spnfer's Pafl. 

Lab’ring the foil, and reaping plenteous crop. 

Corn, wine, and oil. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xii. 

The fountain which from Helicon proceeds. 

That facred ftream, fliould never water weeds. 

Nor make the crop of thorns and thirties glow. Rof common. 
Nothing is more prejudicial to your crop than mowing of it 
too foon, becaufe the fap is not fully come out of the root. 

Mortimer's Hujlandry. 

3. Any thing cut off. 

GuilUefs of flee!, and from the razor free. 

It falls a plenteous crop referv’d for thee. Dryden's Fables. 
To Crop. v. a. [from the noun.] 

j. To cut off the ends of any thing; to mow; to reap; to 
lop. 

Crop'd are the flowcr-de-luccs in your arms ; 

Of England’s coat, one half is cut away. Sbakef. Hen. VI. 

He, upon whofc fide 
7 'he feweft rofes arc crop'd from the tree. 

Shall yield the other in the right opinion. Sbakef. Henry VI. 

All the budding honours on thy creft 
I’ll crop, to make a garland for my head. Sbakef. Henry IV. 
I will crot> oft from the top of his young twigs a tender 
one, and wiil plant it upon an high mountain and eminent. 

Ezek. xvii. 22. 

There are feme tears of trees, which are combed from the 
beards of goats ; for when the goats bite and crop them, efpe- 
cially in the mornings, the dew being on, the tear comcth 
lorth, and hangeth upon their beards, bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 
O Fruit divine ! 

Sweet of thyfelf, but much more fweet thus crop'd. Milton. 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth’s bofom drops ; 

While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. Denham. 

Death dellroys 

The parent’s hopes, and crops the growing boys. Creech. 

No more, mv goats, lhall I behold you climb 
I he fteepy cliffs, or crop the fiow’ty thyme! Dryd. 

Fo Crop. v. n. To yield harveft. 

Royal wench ! 

She made great Ciefar lay his fword to-bed ; 

, Hc plough’d her, and fhc aopt. Shakefp. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
crop***’ ” ^ ^ r0m Akint1 ol P'gcon with a large 

There are feveral kinds of trouts, as there be tame and 
wild pigeons; and of tame there be croppers, carriers 
runts. JValton's Angler. 

r.?l ft*#-' n c'Kk r ° l f er ' Fr ‘ from crcix ' a crofs 0 The pafto- 
wi a which has a crofs upon it. 

When prelates are great, there is alfo danger from them ; 


Virgil. 
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as it was in the times of Anfelmus and Thomas Beckct, who, 
with their crofters, did almoll try it with the king’s (word. 

Bacon, EJJay 20. 

Grievances there were, I muft confefs, and fome incon- 
gruities in my civil government ; wherein fome fay the crofier , 
fome fay the diftaff, was too bufy. House” S England s Lears. 

Her fiont ereeff with majefty Ihe bore. 

The crofter wielded, and the mitre wore. Drydcn. 

Cro'slet. n.f [croijfelet, French ] 

1. A fmall crofs. 

Then Una ’gan to afk, if aught he knew, 

Gr heard abroad, of that her champion true, 

T hat in his armour bare a crejlet red. Fairy Sjucen, b. 1. 

Here an unfinilh’d di’mond crojlct lay, ( 

To which foft lovers adoration pay. yfy s Rim. 

2. It feems to be ufed in the following paflage, by miilake, lor 
corfelet. 

The croflet fome, and fome the cutfhes mould. 

With filver plated, and with ductile gold. Drydcn s /h 11. 

CROSS, n.f [croix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, Latin.] 

1. One ftrait body laid at right angles over another; the inftru- 
ment by which the Saviour of the world fuffered death. 

They make a little crofs of a quill, longways of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and crofsways of that piece of 
the quill without pith. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N y . 494 - 
You are firft to confider ferioufty the infinite Jove of your 
Saviour, who offered himfelf for you as a facrifice upon the 

Taylor's Guide to the Penitent. 

2. The enfign of theChriftian religion. 

Her holy faith and Chriftian croj's oppos’d 
Againft the Saxon gods. _ Rowe. 

3. A monument with a crofs upon it to excite devotion ; fuch 
as were anciently fet in market-places. 

She doth ftray about 

By holy crojfcs, where Die kneels and prays. Shakefpcarc. 

4. A line drawn through another. 

5. Any thing that thwarts or obftruifls ; misfortune; hindrance; 
vexation; oppoiition; mifadventurc ; trial of patience. 

Wifhing unto me many crojfcs and mifchances in my love, 
whenfoever I fliould love. Sidney, b. i. 

Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Becaufe it is a cuftomary croj's. Skakefpeare. 

Heaven prepares good men with crojfes ; but no ill ran hap- 
pen to a good man. Ben. Johnfon’s Difcovtries. 

A great eftate hath great crojfes, and a mean fortune hath 
but fmall ones. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

6. Money fo called, becaufe marked with a crofs. 

He was faid to make foldiers fpring up out of the very 
earth to follow him, though he had not a crofs to pay them 
Hilary. HowcPs Vocal For e/l. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our lofs. 

Who neither carry ’d back nor brought one crofs. Drydcn. 

7. Crf and Pile, a play with money ; at which it is put to 
chance whether the fide, which bears a crofs, fhall lie upward, 
or the other. 

Whacum had neither crofs nor pile-, 

His plunder was not worth the while. Hudibras, p. ii. 

T his I humbly conceive to be perfect boys play ; croj's , I 
win, and pile, you lofe ; or, what’s yours is mine, and what’s 
mine is my own. * Swift. 

Cross, adj. [from the fubftantive.] 

1. I ranfvcrfe ; falling a-thwart fomething elfe. 

Whatfocver penumbra Ihould be made in the circles by the 
crofs refrailion of the fecond prifm, all that penumbra would 
be confpicuous in the right lines which touch thofe circles. 

_ Nnvton's Opticks. 

The fun, in that fpace of time, by his annual contrary 
motion cafhvard, will be advanced near a degree of the eclip- 
tick, crofs to the motion of the equator. ° Holder on Time. 

The lhips mull needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet in the interfeclion 
°f crofs ones. Bentleys Sermons. 

2. Oblique; lateral. 

Was this a face. 

To fland againft the deep dread bolted thunder? 

In the moll terrible and nimble ftroke 

Of quick aofs lightning ? Shakefpcarc' s King Lear. 

3. Advene; oppoftte. 

Were both love’s captives ; but with fate fo crofs , 

One muft be happy by the other’s lofs, Dryden’s Aurengzebe. 

Crojs to our interefts, curbing fenfe and fin ; 

Opprefs’d without, and undermin’d withjn. 

It thrives through pain Drydcn 

it runs crofs to the belief and apprehenfion of the reft of 
mankind ; a difficulty, which a modeft and good man is fcarce 
able to encounter. e 

4. Perverfe; untraclable. Merbury s Sermons. 

When, through the crofs circumfbnces of a man’s 
or condition, the enjoyment of a pleafure would certaifilv 
expofe him to a greater inconvenience, then religicn bids him 
, . South’s Sermons. 

5- Pcevifb; 


quit it. 
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5. Pccvifli} fretful; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack, afflid himfelf, becaufe he 
had received a crofs anfwer from his miftrefs ? Taylor. 

All crofs and diftafteful humours, and whatever elfe may 
render the convcrfation of men grievous and uneafy to one 
another, mult be fhunned. " Tillolfon, Herman 5. 

6. Contrary ; contradictory. 

The mind brings all the ends of a long and various hypo- 
thefis together ; fees how one part coheres with, and depends 
upon another; and fo clears oft all the appearing contrarieties 
and contradidtions, that feemed to lie crofs and uncouth, and 
to make the whole unintelligible. South's Sermons. 

7. Contrary to with ; unfortunate. 

We lea'rn the great reafonablcnefs of not only a contented, 
but alfo a thankful acquicfccncc in any condition, and under 
the crojftft and fevered pafiages of providence. South's Sermons. 

I cannot, without fome regret, behold the crofs and un- 
lucky iflue of my defign ; for by my diflike of difputes, I am 
engaged in one. Glanv. 

8. Interchanged. 

Evarchus made a crofs marriage alfo with Dorilaus’s fider, 
and fhortly left her with child ot the famous Pyrodcs. Sidney. 

They had long conference, not only upon commerce, but 
upon crofs marriages, to be had between the king’s fon and 
the archduke’s daughter; and again, between the archduke’s 
fon and the king’s daughter. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Cross, pep. 

1. A-thwart; fo as to interfed any thing. 

They were advertifed, that the enemy had, in the woods 
before them, whereby they were to pafs, cut down great trees 
crofs the ways, fo that their horfc could not pofiibly pafs that 
way. Kuo les's Hijlory of the Tusks. 

Betwixt the midft and thefe, the gods affign'd 
Two habitable feats of human kind ; 

And crofs their limits cut a floaping way. 

Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. Dryd. Virg. 

Crofs his back, as in triumphant fcorn. 

The hope and pillar of the houfc was born. Dryd. Fables. 

2 . Over ; from fide to fide. 

A fox was taking a walk one night crofs a village. L' Efl ran. 

To Cross, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To lay one body, or draw one line, a-thwart another. 

This forc’d the ftubborn’ft, for the caufe. 

To crofs the cudgels to the laws ; 

That what by breaking them’t had gain’d. 

By their fuppoit might be maintain’d. Hudibras , p. iii. c. 2. 
The loxia, or crofs-bill, whofe bill is thick and flrong, 
with the tips crojftng one another, with great readiijcfs breaks 
open fir-cones, apples, and other fruit, to come at their ker- 
nels ; as if the crojftng of the bill was defigned for this 
fqrvice. Derbam's Phyftco-Theology. 

I fhall mod carefully obferve, not to crofs over, or deface 
the copy of your papers for the future, and only to mark in 
the margin. Pop. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and croffes and con- 
founds her former track. Watts. 

2 . To fign with the crofs. 

3. To mark out; to cancel; as, to crofs an article. 

4. To pafs over. 

He conquered this proud T urk as far as the Hellefpont, 
which he croffed , and made a vifit to the Greek emperor at 
Conftantinople. Temple. 

We found the hero, for whofe only fake 
We fought the dark abodes, and crofs'd the bitter lake. Dry. 

5. To move laterally, obliquely, or a-thwart; not in oppofi- 
tion ; not in the fame line. 

But he them fpying, ’gan to turn afidc. 

For fear, as feem’d, or for fome teined lofs; 

More greedy they of news, faff towards him do crofs. Spcnf. 

6 . To thwart; to interpofe obftruction ; toembarrafs; to ob- 
ftrufl ; to hinder. 

Still do I crofs this wretch, whatfo he taketh in hand. Hooker. 

The king no longer could endure 
Thus to be crofs'd in what he did intend Daniel's Civ. liar. 
He was fo great an enemy tp Digby and Colepcper, who 
were only prefent in debates of the war with the officers, that 
he croffed all they propofed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Bury’d in private, and fo fuddenly 1 
It croffes my defiga, which was t’ allow 
The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Dryd. Span. Fryar. 

Swcll’d with our late fucceffes on the foe, 

Which France and Holland wanted pow’r to crofs. 

We urge an unfeen fate. Dryden. 

The firm patriot there. 

Though ftill by fadlion, vice, and fortune crofl, . 

Shall find the generous labour was not loft. Addifon s Cato. 

7; To counteract. 

Then their wills clalh with their underftandings, and their 
appetites crofs their duty. Locke. 

8. 'Fo contravene ; to hinder by authority ; to countermand. 

No governour is fuffered to go on with any one courfe. 
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but upon the leaft information he is either flopped and croft A 
or other courfes appointed him from hence. Spenfer on hctarA 
It may make my cafe dangerous, to crofs this in^he 
Shakejpeare’s Mtafurt for Mcaf ' 


urt. 


may 
fmalleft. 

9. To contradict. 

In all this there is not 
us. 

It 

founds may be created without air 
to. 1 o debar ; to preclude. 

From his loins no hopeful branch fhall fpring. 

To crofs me from the golden time I look for. Shakef. H. VI 
To Cross, v. n. J ‘ *' 

1. To lye a-thwart another thing. 

2. To be inconfiftent. 


a fyllable which any ways croffetb 
Hooker , b. ii. f e fl e 
certain, howfoever it crofs the received opinion that 
rav hp rrpatnA Bacon's Natural Htjiory. 


Si/ln, 


Men’s aCtions do not always crofs with reafon. emm 

Cross-bar-shot. n. J. A round lhot, or great bullet, with 
a bar of iron put through it. ~ Harris 

To Cross-examine. oj. a. [ crofs and examine . ] To try the 
faith of evidence by captious queftions of the contrary party. 

If we may but crofs -examine and interrogate their actions 
againft their words, thefe will foon confefs the invalidity of 
their fplcmneft confeffions. Decay of Piety. 

The judges fhall, as they think fit, interrogate or crofs- 

^ examine the witneffes. Spectator, N°. Sol. 

Cso'ss staff, n.f [from crofs and Jlaff . J An inftrument 
commonly called the foreftaff, ufed by feamen to take the 
meridian altitude of the fun or ftars. Harm. 

A Cro'ssbite. n.f. [ crofs and bite ] A deception; a cheat. 

The fox, that trufted to his addrefs and manage, without 
fo much as dreaming of a croft-bite from fo filly an animal, 
fell himfelf into the pit that he had digged for another. L'hjlr. 

To Cro'ssbite. v. a. [from the noun.] To contravene by 
deception. 

No rhetorick mull be fpent againft crofs-biting 4 country 
evidence, and frighting him out of his fenfes. Coli/r. 

That many knotty points there are. 

Which all difeufs, but few can clear ; 

As nature (lily had thought fit, 

• For fome by-ends, to crofs- bite wit. Prior. 

Cro'ssbow. n. f. [ crofs and bow.] A miffive weapon formed 
by placing a bow a-thwart a flock. 

Gentlemen fuller their beads to run wild in their woods 
and wafte ground, where they are hunted and killed with crofs- 
bows and pieces, in the manner of deer. Carew's S. of Cornml. 

The mafter of the crofs-Lows, lord Rambures. Sh. LI. V. 

Cro'ssbowers. n.f. [from crofs -Low.] A (hooter with a 
crofs-bow. 

The French affifted thcmfelves by land with the crofbowcrs 
of Genoa againft the Englifti. Raleigh's Effects. 

Cso'ssg rained, adj. [crofs and grain.] 

1. Having the fibres tranfvcrfc or irregular. 

If the fluff proves croffgrained in any part of its length, 
then you muft turn your fluff to plane it the contrary way, 
fo far as it runs crofs- grained. Alcxon’s Mccb. Excr. 

2. Perverfe; troublefome ; vexatious. 

We find in fullen writs. 

And crcfs-grain'd works of modern wits, 

'Flic wonder of the ignorant. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 1. 

The fpirit of contradiction, in a croft-grained woman, is 
incurable. UEfirangt. 

She was none of your crofs-graired, termagant, fcolding 
jades, that one had as good be hanged as live in the houle 
with. Ar but knot's Hijlory of John Bui. 

But wifdom, peevifli and croft-grain' d, 

Muft be oppos’d, to be fuftain’d. Pi tor. 

Cro'sslv. adv. [from crofs.] 

1. A-thwart; fo as to interfedl fomething elfe. 

2. Oppofiteiy ; adverfely ; in oppofition to. 

He that provides for this life, but takes no care for eternity, 
is wife for a moment, but a fool for ever ; and a£ls as un- 


as can be ima- 
Tillotfon s Sermons. 


towardly, and crafty to the reafon of things, 
gined. 

3. Unfortunately. 

Cro'ssness. n. f. [from crofs ] 

1. Tranfverfenefs ; interfeefion. 

2. Pcrverfenefs ; peevifhnefs. 

The lighter fort of malignity turneth but to a croffnefs , or 
aptnefs to oppofe ; but the deeper fort, to envy, or mere mi - 
chief. Bacon, Efay'* 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of croffnefs or u* 
mour. . . King Charles. 

Who would have imagined, that the ftiff croffnefs 0 
poor captive (hould ever have had the power to make Hainan s 
feat fo uneafy to him ? L’ Efl range, tab 3 • 

They help us to forget the croffnefs of men and t "V 
compofc our cares and our paffions, and lay our difap^"' 
ments aflccp. Collier of the Entertainment of 

Cro'ssrow. n.f. [ crofs and row. J Alphabet; fo name 
caufe a crofs is placed at the beginning, /u “*" f,,af 1 !e 1 
of learning is piety. 


to (hew that the end 
He 
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He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 

And from the crofsrow plucks the letter G ; 

And fays a wizard told him, that by G . , , tjt 

His iflue difmherited fhould be. Shakefpeards Rtchasd III- 

CroWd. n.f [crofs and wind.] Wind blowing from the 

n °The leaft unhappy perfons do, in fo fickle and. fo tem- 
ped*, us a fea, as we all find this world, meet w.th many 
iLc cube, ,„#» W, or flormy gufe 

Cro'ssway. n.f. [crofs and way . J A fmall obfeure path rnter- 
fefling the chief road. 

Damn d fpints all. 

That in croffways and floods have burial. 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

Cro'ssw'RT. n.f. [from crofs and wort.] 

It hath foft leaves, like the ladies bedftraw, from which it 
differs in the number of leaves, that are produced at every 
joint ; which in this are only four, difpofed in form of a crofs. 
The rough or hairy aoffwo^t is fometimes ufed in medicine, 
and is found wild oil dry Tandy banks. Miller. 

Crotch, n.f [croc, French.] A hook. 

There is a tradition of a dilemma, that Moreton ufed to 
raife the benevolence to higher rates; and fome called it his 
fork, and fome his crotch. Baton s Henry VII. 

Crotchet, n.f. [ crochet , French.] 

1 r In mufick.] One of the notes or characters of time, equal 
to half a minim, and double a quaver. Chambers. 

As a good harper, ftrickcn far in years. 

Into whofe cunning hands the gout doth fall, 

All his old crotchet s in his brain he bears. 

But on his harp plays ill, or not at all 


Shakcfpeare. 


Davies. 


2. 


is up 


It is ufed in 
Military Di£f- 
1 have crowed, v. n. 


which a cock makes in gaiety, or de- 


a piece of wood fitted into another to fupport a 4 


A fupport 
building. 

A (lately temple (hoots within the fkies. 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rife. Dryden: 

3. [In printing.] Hooks in which words are included [thus.] 

4. A perverfe conceit; an odd fancy. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, which crept 
into her, tended either to twich or enlarge the ivy. Howel. 

The horfc fmelt him out, and prcfentlya crotchet came in 
his head how he might countermine him. L’EJirange, Fab. 37. 
To Crouch, v. n. [crochtt, crooked, French.] 

1 . 'I'o (loop low ; to lye clofe to the ground ; as the lion crouches 
to his mafter. 

2. 'I'o fawn; to bend fervilely ; to (loop meanly. 

Every one that is left in thine houfe, (hall come and crouch 
to him for a piece of filver and a morfel of bread. 1 Sa. ii. 36. 
At his heels, 

Leafht in like hounds, (hould famine, fword and fire. 

Crouch for employment. Shakcfpeare' s Henry V. 

They fawn and crouch to men of parrs, whom they cannot 
ruin ; quote them, when they are prefent ; and, when they 
are abfent, fteal their jefts. Dryden' s Aurcngzebe, Pref. 

'Foo well the vigour of that arm they know ; 

They lick the dull, and crouch beneath their fatal foe. Dryd. 

Your fhameful ftory fhall record of me. 

The men all crouch'd, and left a woman free. Dryd. In. Emp. 
CROUP, n.f. [crouppe, French.] 

1. The rump of a fowl. 

2. The buttocks of a horfc. 

Croup a'des. n.f. [from croup.] Ate higher leaps than thofe 
of corvets, that keep the fore and hind quarters of the horfe 
in an equal height, fo that he trufles his legs under his belly 
without yerking, or (hooting his (hoes. Farrier's Di£i. 

CROW. n.f. [epape, Saxon ] 

1. A large black bird that feeds upon the carcaflcs of beads. 

'Flic crows and choughs, that wing the midway air. 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shakcfpeare' s King Lear. 

To crows he like impartial grace affords. 

And choughs and daws, and fuch republick birds. Dryden. 
?. To pluck a Crow, is to be induftrious or contentious about 
that which is of no value. 

If you difputc, we muft even pluck a crow about it. 

L' Efl range. Fable 7. 

Rcfolve before we go. 

That you and I muft pull a crow. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. ii. 
3. A piece of iron ufed as a lever ; as the Latins called a hook 
conus. 

The crow is ufed as a lever to lift up die ends of great 
heavy timber, when either a bauk or a rowler is to be laid 
under it, and then they thruft the claws between the ground 
and the timber ; and laying a bauk, or fome fuch fluff, behind 
the crow , they draw the odier end of the (hank backwards, 
and fo raife the timber. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

Get me an iron crow , and bring it ftraight 
Unto my cell. ShakeJ'peare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Againft the gate employ your crows of iron. Southern. 
4 - [from crow.] The voice of a cock, or the noife which he 
makes in his gaiety. 

Crowfoot, n.f. [from crow and foot ; in Latin, ranunculus.] 

1 11c flower confifts of feveral leaves, which expand in. 


CRO 

form of a rofe, having a many-leaved cmpalement: out of the 
middle of the flower rifes the pomtal, which becomes a fr 1 , 
dthcr round, cylindrical, orfp.kcd; to the axis of which, as 
a placenta, adhere many naked feeds. T he fpeerc i are fixteen, 
of which eleven were brought originally from Turkey. 

Cro'wfoot. n.f [from crow and foot.] A caltrop or piece 
iron with four points, two, three, or four inches long , fo 
that, whatever way it falls, one point 
war for incommoding the cavalry. 

To Crow, preterit. / crew, or crowed-, 

[epapan, Saxon.] 

1 . 'I’o make the noife 

But even then the morning cock crew load. Shakef. Ham. 
Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. Why ? faith he. 
Diogenes anfwered, Bccaufe when you crew, men ufe to 
rire fa Bacon, Apophth. 284. 

That the lyon trembles at the cr wing of the cock, king 
James, upon trial, found to be fabulous. ■ Hakewtll. 

Within thishomeftead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, ^ 

So hight her cock. Dryden s Fab.es . 

2. To boaft ; to bully ; to vapour ; to blufter; to fwagger. 

CROWD, n. f [cpuS, Saxon.] 

1. A multitude confufedly prefled together. 

A promifeuous medly, without order or diftin£Iion. 

He could then compare the confufion of a multitude to that 
tumult he had obferved in the Icarian fea, dafhing and break- 
ing among its crowd of i (lands. Effay on Hornet . 

The vulgar; the populace. 

He went not with the crnvd to fee a fhrine. 

But fed us, by the way, with food divine. Dryden' s Fables. 
[from crwtb, Welfh.] A fiddle. 

His fiddle is your proper purchafe. 

Won in the fervice of the churches ; 

And by your doom muft be allow’d 

To be, or be no more, a crowd. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 

To Crowd, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 'Fo fill with confufed multitudes. 

A mind which is ever crowding its memory with things 
which it learns, may cramp the invention itfelf. Watts. 

2. To prefs clofe together. 

The time miforder’d, doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us and crufh us to this monftrous form. 

To hold our fafety up. Shakcfpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

It feems probable, that the fea doth ftill grow narrower 
from age to age, and finks more within its channel and the 
bowels of the earth, according as it can make its way into 
all thofe fubterraneous cavities, and crowd the air out of 
them. Burnet's Theory of ive Earth: 

As the mind itfelf is thought to take up no fpace, fo its 
adfions feem to require no time; but many of them feem to 


2 . 


be crowded into an inftant. Locke. 

• Thdn let us fill 

This little interval, this paufe of life, 

With ail the virtues we can croivd into it. Addifon’ s Cato: 

3. To incumber by multitudes. 

How (hort is life ! Why will vain courtiers toil, 

And crowd a vainer monarch for a fmile? Granville. 

4. To Crowd Sail. [A fea phrafe.j To fpread wide the fails 
upon the yards. 

To Crowd, v. n. 

1. To fwarm ; to be numerous and confufed. 

They follow their undaunted king ; 

Crowd through their gates ; and in the fields of light, 

The fhocking fquadrons meet in mortal fight. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To thruft among a multitude. 

A mighty man, had not fome cunning fin, 

Amidft fo many virtues, crowded in. Cowley's Davidcis. 
Cro'wder. n.f [from crowd.] A fiddler. 

Chevy-chafe fung by a blind crowder. Sidney. 

Cro'wkeeper. n. f. [ crow and keep.] A fcarecrow. The 
following paflage is controverted. 

That fellow handles his bow like a crow keeper. Shakcfpeare. 
CROWN, n.f [couronne, Fr. kreone, Dut. corona, Latin.] 

1. T he ornament of the head which denotes imperial and regal 
dignity. 

If thou be a king, where is thy crown P 

— My crown is in my heart, not on my head : 

My crown is call’d content ; 

A crown it is that feldom kings enjoy. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Look down, you gods, 

And on this couple drop a bleffed crown. Shakefp. Tempejl. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chufc him pope, and carry him to Rome, 

And fet the triple crown upon his head. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Edward put to death a citizen, 

Only for faying, he would make his fon 

Heir to the crown. Shakcfpeare’ s Richard III. 

2. A garland. 

Receive a crown for thy well- ordering of the fcaft. 

Ecclus. xxxii. 2. 
3. Reward 
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3. Reward ; honorary diftin/Iion. 

They do it to obtain a corruptible crown , but we an incor- 
ruptible. j Cor. ix. 25. 

Let merit crowns , and juftice laurels give. 

But let me happy by your pity live. Dry den’s Epfi/es. 

4. Regal power ; royalty. 

1 he fucccflion of a crown in feveral countries, places it on 
different heads. Locke. 

5. The top of the head. 

If he awake, 

!• rom toe to crown he’ll fill our fkins with pinches ; 

Make ns ftrangc fluff. Shake/peate's 7 empe ft. 

While his head was working upon this thought, the toy 
took him in the crown to fend for the fongfter. L’Ejlranve. 

Behold ! if fortune, or a miftrefs frowns, 

Some plunge in bufinefs, others fave their crowns. Pope. 

6. The top of any thing ; as, of a mountain. 

Upon the crown o’ th’ cliff', what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? Sbakefpcare’s King Lear. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the fleepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. Dry den's /En. 

7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 

I once opened a remarkable atheroma : it was about 
as big as the crown of a man’s hat, and lay underneath the 
pectoral mufcle. Sharp's Surgery. 

8. A piece of money, anciently ftamped with a crown; five 
(hillings. 

"I tuft not to your fervants, who may miflead you, or mif- 
inform you, by which they may perhaps gain a few crowns. 

Bacon s Advice to Vtlliers. 

But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread which is fo 
brown. 

May fatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. Stickling. 
An ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, or crown - 
pieces, flivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, is, and eternally 
will be, of equal value to any other ounce of filver. Locke, 

9. Honour ; ornament ; decoration ; excellence ; dignity. 

Much experience is the crown of old men. Ecclus. xxv. 6. 
Therefore mv brethren, dearly beloved, and longed for, my 
joy and crown , ffand faff in the Lord. Philip, iv. 1. 

10. Completion ; accompliflimcnt. 

Crown-imperi al. n.f. [corona imperials, Lat.] A plant. 
The flowers confift of fix leaves, are bell-fhaped, and hang 
downwards: thefe are ranged, as it were, into a crown, 
above which appears a great bufh of leaves. The pointal of 
the flower becomes an oblong fruit, winged, and divided into 
three cells, filled with flat feeds. It hath a coated root, fur- 
nilhed with fibres at the bottom. Miller. 

To Crown, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To invert with the crown or regal ornament: 

Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 

William lord Mailings had pronounc’d your part ; 

I mean your voice for crowning of the king. Shake/. R. III. 

Her who faireft does appear, 

Crown her queen of all the year. Drydcn's Indian Emperor. 

2 . To cover, as with a crown. 

Umbro, the prieft, the proud Marrabians led, 

And peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. Dryden’s /F.n. 

3. To dignify ; to adorn ; to make illuftrious. 

Thou haft made him a little lower than the angels, and haft 
crowned him with glory and honour. PJ. viii. 5. 

She lhall be, to the happinefs of England, 

An aged princefs; many days lhall fee her. 

And yet no day without a deed to crown it. Shake/. //.VIII. 

4. To reward ; to rccompenfe. 

Urge your fucccfs ; deferve a lading name. 

She’ll crown a grateful and a conftant flame. Ro/common. 

5. To complete; to perfe/t. 

The lading and crowning privilege, or rather property of 
fricndlhip, is conffancy. South's Sermons. 

6. To terminate; to finilh. 

All thefe a milk-white honeycomb furround. 

Which in the midft the country banquet crown d. Dryden. 

Cro'wnglass. n./. The fineft fort of window-glafs. 

Cro'wnpost. n.J. A port, which, in fome buildings. Hands 
upright in the middle, between two principal rafters. 

Cro'wnscad. n./. A (linking filthy fcab, that breeds round 
about the corners of a horfe's hoof, and is a cancerous and 
painful fore. Farrier’s Dili. 

Cro'wnwheel. n. / The upper wheel of a watch next the 
balance, which is driven by it. 

Cro’wn works, n. / [In fortification.] Bulwarks advanced 
towards the field to gain fome hill or rifing ground. Harris. 

Cro'wnet. n. /. [from crown.} 

1. The fame with coronet. 

2 . In the following paflage it feems to fignify chief end; laft 
purpofe; probably from fini 1 coronal opus. 

Oh, this falfe foul of Egypt ! this gay charm ! 

Whofe eye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d them home ; 
Whofc bofom was my crownet , my chief end ; 

Like a right gipfy hath, at fall and loofe, 

Beguil’d me to the very heart of lofs. Shak. Ant. and Chop- 
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Cro'ylstone. n. f. Cryftallized cauk. In this the crVft a I 
are fmall. ‘ Woodward, p off 

Cru cial, adj. [crux cruris, Latin.] Tranfverfe; interfe/firuv 
one another. ° 

Whoever has feen the pra/lice of the crucial incifion, mull 
be fenfible of the falfe reafoning ufed in its favour. Short 

To Cru'ciate. v. a. [crucio, Latin.] To torture; to tor- 
ment; to excruciate. 

Cru'cible . n./. [crucibtdum, low Latin.] A chymift’s melt- 
ing pot, made of earth ; fo called, bccaufe they were formerly 
marked with a crofs. 1 

Take a quantity of good filver, and put it in a crucible or 
melting crule, and fet them on the fire, well covered round 
about with coals. Pcacbam on Drawing 

Cruci'fekous. adj. [crux and /ero, Latin.] Bearing tie 
crofs. " dm 

Cru'cifier. ji./ [from cruci/y.} He that inflicts the pumlh- 
ment of crucifixion. 

Vifible judgments were executed on Chriff’s crucifers. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Cru'cifix. n. /. [cruci/xus, I^atin ] A reprefentation in pic- 
ture or ftatuary of our Lord’s paflion. 

T here Hands at the upper end of it a large cruci/x , very 
much efteemed. The figure of our Saviour reprefents him in 
his laft agonies of death. Addi/on on Italy. 

Crucifi'xion. n. /. [from irucifixus, Latin.] '1 he pumfh- 
ment of nailing to a crofs. 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of many learned 
men, happened at our Saviour’s crucifixion. Addi/on en Italy. 

Cru'ciform. adj. [crux and /orma, Latin.] Having the form 
of a crofs. 

To CRU'CIFY. v. a. [crucfigo, Latin.] To put to death by 
nailing the hands and feet to a crofs fet upright. 

They cruci/y to themfelves the fon of God afrefh, and put 
him to an open lhame. Heir. vi. 6. 

But to the crofs he nails thy enemies, 

The law that is againft thee, and the fins 

Of all mankind, with him there cruci/y d. Milt. Par. LoJI. 

Cruci'ge rous. adj. [ cruciger , Latin.] Bearing the crofs. 

CRUD. n./. [commonly written curd. See Curd.] A concre- 
tion of any liquid into hardnefs or ftifFnefs ; coagulation. 

CRUDE, adj. [crudus, Latin.] 

1. Raw ; not fubdued by fire. 

2. Not changed by any procefs or preparation. 

Common crude fait, barely diflolved in common aqua /nit, 
will give it power of working upon gold. Boyle on Fluidity. 

Fermented liquors have quite different qualities from the 
plant itfelf ; for no li uit, taken crude , has the intoxicating qua- 
lity of wine. Arbuthnot on Aliment*. 

3. Harlh ; unripe. 

A juice fo crude as caunot be ripened to the degree of nou- 
rifhment. Bacon’s Natural Hijlny, N . 63:. 

4. Unconco/lcd ; not well digefted in the ftomach. 

While the body, to be converted and altered, is too flrong 
for the efficient that fhould convert or alter it, whereby it re- 
fifteth and holdctli faff, in fome degree, the firft form or cou- 
fiftcnce, it is, all that while, crude and inconco/l ; and the 
procefs is to be called crudity and ineonco/lion. Bac.Nat.IIjl. 

5. Not brought to perfection ; unfinifhed ; immature. 

In a moment up they turned, 

Wide the celeftial foil ; and faw beneath 

Th’ originals of nature, in their crude 

Conception. Jllllton’s Paradifc Loft, b. vi. /. 511. 

6. Having indigefted notions. 

Deep vers’d in books, and (hallow in himfelf. 

Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milton’s Paradi/e Reg. 

7. Indigefted; not fully conco/lcd in the intellect. 

Others, whom nicer ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign’d 
To their crude hopes, and 1 as amply promis’d. B John fon. 
What peradventure may feem full to me, may appear \ ery 
crude and maimed to a ffranger. Digby on the Soul, Dcdicat. 

Abfurd expreffions, crude abortive thoughts, 

All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Ro/camon. 

Cru'dely. adv. [from crude. ] Unripely; without due pre- 
paration. 

Th’ advice was true ; but fear had feiz’d the molt, 

And all good counfel is on cowards loft : 

The queftion crudely put, to fliun delay, 

’Twas carry’d by the major part to ftay. Dryden. 

Cru'deness. n.f [from crude.} Unripcnefs; indigeflion. 

Cru'dity. n.f. [from crude.} Indigcltion; inconco/tion. 
They are very temperate, whereby they prevent indigcltion 
and crudities, and confequently putrefcencc of humours. Brown. 

A diet of vifeid aliment creaus flatulency and crudities m 
the ftomach. Arbuthnot. 

2. Unripenefs; want of maturity. 

To Cru'dle. v. a. [a word of uncertain etymology.] 
coagulate; to congeal. 

I felt my crudled blood 

Congeal with fear ; my hair with horrour flood. Dryd. Tn. 

The 
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TheGclons ufe it, when, for drink and food. 

They mix their cradled milk with hurfes blood. Dryd. Virg. 

Cru'd x. adj [from and ] 

1. Concreted; coagulated. 

His cruel wounds with crudy blood congeal’d, 

T hey binden up fo wifely as they may. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

2. [from crude ] Raw ; chill. 

Sherris lack afeends into the brain ; dries me there all the 
foolilh, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it. Shakc/peare. 

CRU EL, adj. [cruel, French; crudehs, Latin.] 

j. FIcafcJ With hurting others ; inhuman; hard-hearted; with- 
out pity; without companion; favage ; barbarous; un- 
relenting. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d thatftern time. 

Thou ftioulJ’lt have faid, Go, porter, turn the key ; 

All cruel’s elfe fubferib’d. Shakc/peare’ s King Lear. 

If thou art that cruel god, whofe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human facrifice. Dryden s Ind. Emp. 

2. [Of things.] Bloody; mifchievotis; deftru&ive; cauling 
pain. 

Confider mine enemies ; for they are many* and they hate 
me with cruel hatred. P/ xxv. 19. 

We beheld one of the cruelejl fights between two knights, 
that ever hath adorned the moft martial ftory. Sidney, b. ii. 

Cku'klly. adv. [from cruel.} In a cruel manner; inhumanly; 
barbaroufly. 

He relies upon a broken reed, that not only bafely fails, but 
alfo cruelly pierces the hand that refts upon it. South's Sermon. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. Aurcngz. 

Cri/eln ess. n.f. [from cruel.} Inhumanity; cruelty. 

But flie more cruel, and more favage wild. 

Than either lion or the lionefs, 

Shames not to be with guiltlefs blood defil’d ; 

She taketh glory in her cruclncfs. Spetfer, Sonnet 20. 

Cru'elty. n.f. [cruautc, French.] Inhumanity; favagenefs; 
barbarity. 

T he cruelty and envy of the people; 

Permitted by our daftard nobles, 

Have fufter’d me by the voice of flaves to be 
Whoop’d out of Rome. Sbakefpcare’s Coriolanus. 

There were great changes in the world by the revolutions 
of empire, the cruelties of conquering, and the calamities of 
enflaved nations. Temple. 

Cru enta 1 E. adj. [cruentatus, Latin.] Smeared with blood. 
Atomical aporrheas pafs from the cruentate cloth or weapon 
to the wound. Glanv. Seep/, c. 24. 

Cru'et. n.f [kruicke, Dutch.] A vial for vinegar or oyl. 
With a ftopple. 

Within thy reach I fet the vinegar ? 

And fill’a the cruet with the acid tide. 

While pepper-water worms thy bait fupply’d. Swift 

Cruise, n. f [kruicke, Dutch.] A fmall cup. 

I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, and 
a little oil in a eruife. 1 Kings, xvii. , 2 . 

rhe train prepare a eruife of curious mold, 

A eruife of fragrance, form’d of burnilh’d gold. Pope's Od Jf. 

A CKLI.SE. n.J. [cro/e, Fr. from the original crui/ers , who 
hore the crofs, and plundered only infidels ] A voyage in 
fearch of plunder. ° 

To Cr uise. v. n [from the noun.] To rove over the fea 
fearch of opportunities to plunJcr; to wander on the 
without any certain coutfe. 

Cru'iser. n.f. [from eruife.} One that roves upon the 
in fearch of plunder. 

Amongft the crui/ers it was complained, that their furgeons 

rp W mV°V a ‘; e r" am P uta „ tin S fradtured members. If it man. 

CRUMB. ['tUST"’ ‘ a * d " A 

1. The foft part of bread ; not the cruft. 

Take of manchet about three ounces, the crumb only thin 
cut ; and let it be boiled in milk ’till it grow to a pulp. Bacon. 

2. A finall particle or fragment of bread. 1 

More familiar grown, the tabic crums 
Attraft his (lender feet. Tlomfm's Water, , /. 25c. 

io Crumble, v.a. [fro m crumb.} To break into fmall 
pieces ; to comminute. 

Flefh is but the glafs which holds the duft 
1 hat meafurcs all our time, which alfo (hall 
Be crumbled into duft. Herbert 

He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints. 

And crumble all thv finews. Af’It 

par u d,i c g mi fuMivi <*ing of inheritances', 7 n 

procefs of time they became fo divided and crumbled, that 

At PCrf ° nS ° f abie eftat<S> ^le’s Com Lawo/Enl 

At the fame time we were crumbled into various factions 

by "" !crel1 ” w tr 

The other bill leaves three httndtetl po 
Dafl’ d r r churc,,} w,llch thrcc hundred pounds, by another id 

r , th 7 r can div : de 

Vo L . 1. d “ nJ P leafure Wl11 dif pofc of them. Swift. 
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To Cru'mble. v. n. To fall into fmall pieces. 

T here is fo hot a fummer in mv brain. 

That all my bowels crumble up to duft. Shake/p. K:ng four,. 

Nor is the profit fmall the peafant makes, 

Who fmooths with harrow, or who pounds with rakes. 

The crumbling clods. Dryden 1 Georg. 

Ambition ligh’d : (he found it vain to truft 
The faithiefs column, and the crumbling buft. Pope’s Epi/i. 
If the (lone is brittle, it will often crumble , and pafs in the 
form of gravel. A buthnot on Diet. 

What houfe, when its materials crumble. 

Muff not inevitably tumble ? Swift. 

For the little land that remains, provifion is made by the 
late a/l againft popery, that it will daily crumble away. Swift . 
Gru'menaL. n.f. [from crumena, Latin.] A purfe. 

The fat ox, that woon ligye in the flail, 

Is now fall flailed in her crumena/. Spcnjer’s Pajlora’s. 

Cru'mmy. adj. [from cum.} Soft. 

CRUMP, adj. [enump, Saxon ; krom, Dutch ; krumm , Germ.] 
Crooked in the back. 

When the workman took mcafurc of him, he was crump 
(bouldered, and the right fide higher than the left U E/lrangc. 
To Cru'mple. v.a. [from crump-, or corrupted from rumple , 
rcrnpelen , Dutch.] 'Fo draw into wrinkles ; to crulb together 
. in complications. 

Sir Roger alighted from his horfc, and expofing his palm to 
two or three that flood by him, they crum lea it into all (ha pcs; 
and diligently fcanned every wrinkle that could be made. Add/. 
Cru'mpling. n.f A fmall degenerate apple. 

To Cru'nkle. \ v w ’ To cr y 1,ke a cune - Dl£i ’ 

Cru'ppek. n.f [from croupe, Fr. the buttocks of the horfe.J 
T hat part of the horfeman’s furniture that reaches from the 
faddle to die tail. 

Clitophon had received fuch a blow, that he had loft the 
reins of his horfe, with his head well nigh touching the .rap- 
per of the horfe. Sidney. 

Where have you left the money that I gave you ? 

Oh — fixpence, that I had a WedncK'jy laft. 

To pay the faddler for my miftrefs’ crupper. Shakc/peare. 

Full oft the rivals met, and neither (par’d 
His utmoft force, and each forgot to ward : 

T he head of this was to die (addle bent. 

The other backward to the crupper lent. Drydem 

Cru'ral. adj. [from crus cruris, Latin. ] Belonging to the leg. 
The (harpnefs of the teeth, and the ftrei.gth of the crural 
mufcles in lions and tygers, are die caufe of the great and 
habitual immorality of thofe animals. Arbuthnot, 

Crusa'de. ) r c „ 

Crusa'do. SeeCROisADE. 

r. An expedition againft the infidels. 

2. A coin ftamped with a crofs. 

Believe me, I had radier have loft my purfe 
Full of cru/adoes. Shakc/peare’ s Othello. 

Cruse. Sec Cruise. 

Cruset. n.f A goldfmith’s melting pot. Philips . 

1 ° CRUSH, v. a. [ ecra/er, F rench.] 

1. To prefs between tv/o oppofite bodies ; to fqueeze. 

You fpcak him far 

■ I don’t extend him, fir: within himfelf 
Crujh him together, rather than unfold 
His meafure fully. Shakc/peare’ s Cvmbe/we. 

Fhe afs dit uft herfelf unto the wall, and crujhed Balaam’s 
foot againft the wall. . , um , xxil . 2S . 

Bacchus that firft, from out the purple grape, 

Crujh’ d the fweet poifon of mifufed wine. Mill. Par. Left. 

I fought and (ell like one, but death deceiv’d me: 

I wanted weight of feeble A loots upon me, 

To crujh my foul out. Dryden’s Don Scbaftian. 

2. 10 prefs with violence. 

When loud winds from different quarters r..fh, 

Vaft clouds encount’ring, one another crujh. Waller. 

3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. 

Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 

That they may crujh down, with a heavy fall, 

Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries ! Shake/. Rich. Ilf, 

T he fad weight of fuch ingratitude 
Will crujh me into earth. 

Vain is the force of man, and hcav’n’s as vain. 

To crujh the pillars which the pile fuftaih. D,y den's /En. 

4. I o fubdue ; todeprcls ; to difpirit. 

They ufe them to plague their enemies, or to opprefs and cruft, 
fome of dieir own too ftubborn freeholders. Sfen/er on Ireland. 
Aline emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for 
I thought to crujh him in an equal force. 

True fword to fword. Shake/ care's Coriolanus. 

„ This acl 


» 1 nrunc inc ncau or oHtnn, cruJJ) his flrcncth 
Defeating Jin and death, his two main arms. MiU. Pa Loft 

tl 3 7 C h thM ma " fcar ’, who ta kes care to plcafe a Being 
that is fo able to crujh all his adverfaries? a Being that can 
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divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn any fuch 
misfortune to his advantage ? Addifon s Guardian , N°. 1 07. 

To Crush, v. n. To be condenfed •, to come in aclofe body. 
Poverty, cold wind, and crujhing rain, 

Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. Thcmf. Autumn. 
Crush, n.f. [from the verb.] A collifion. 

Thou (halt flourifh in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amidft the war of elements. 

The wrecks of matter, and the crujb of worlds . AddifCato. 
CRUST, n.f. [c>ufta, Latin.] 

1 . Any (hell, or external coat, by which any body is enveloped. 

I have known the ftatue of an emperor quite hid under a 
C ruji of drofs. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

2. An incruftation ; collection of matter into a hard body. 

Were the river a confufion of never fo many different bo- 
dies, if they had been all a&ually diflolvcd, they would at 
leaft have formed one continued cruft ; as we fee the feodum 
of metals always gathers into a folid piece. Addifon on Italy. 

The vifcuous cnjl (tops the entry of the chyle into the 
laCtcals. Arbuthnot on Aliments-. 

3. The cafe of a pye made of meal, and baked. 

He was never differed to go abroad, for fear of catching 
cold : w’hcn he fhould have been hunting down a buck, he 
was by his mother's fide learning how to feafon it, or put it in 
truj}, • Addifon’ s Spctiator, N°. 462. 

4. The outer hard part of bread. 

Th’ impenetrable cruji thy teeth defies, 

And petrify’d with age, fecurcly lies. Dryden’s Jura. Sat. v. 

5. A wafte piece of bread. 

Y’ are liberal now ; but when your turn is fped. 

You’ll with me choak’d with every cruji of bread. , Dryden. 
Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crufts. L Ejirange. 
To Cr ust. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To envelop ; to cover with a hard cafe. 

Why gave you me a monarch’s foul. 

And cruft cd it with bafe plebeian clay. Dryd. Span. Fryer. 
Nor is it improbable but that, in proccfs of time, the whole 
furface of it may be crufted over, as the iflands enlarge iliem- 
felves, and the banks clofe in upon them. Addifon on ltaiy. 
And now their legs, and breads, and bodies ftood 
Crufted with bark, and hard’ning into wood. Addifon. 
In fome, who have run up to men without education, we 
may obferve many great qualities darkened and ecliplcd ; their 
minds are crufted over, like diamonds in the rock. Felton. 

2. To foul with concretions. , 

If your matter hath many mufty, or very foul and crufted 
bottles, let thofe be the firft you truck at the next alehoufe. 

Swift's Direflions to the Butler. 

To Crust, v. n. To gather or contrad a cruft; to gain a 

hard covering. , , , 

I contented myfelf with a plaiftcr upon the place that was 
burnt, which crufted and healed in very few days. Temple. 
Crust a'cf.ous. adj. [from cruft a, Lat.] Shelly, with joints ; 
not teftaccous ; not with one continued uninterrupted (hell. 
Lobftcr is cruftaceous , oyfter teftaceous. f „ 

It is true that there are fome (hells, iuch as thofe of lobfters, 
crabs, and others of cruftaceous kinds, that are very rare is 
found at land. Woodwards Natural Ilftory. 

Crust a'ceousness. n.f. [from cruftaceous.] 1 he quality ot 

having jointed (hells. ._ , . . n . 

Cru'stily. adv. [from crufty.] Peeviftily ; fnappiihly. 
Cru'stiness. n.f. [from crifty.] 

1. The quality Of a cruft. 

2. Pcevifhnefs; morofenefs. 

Cru'sty. adj. [from cruft.] 

1 . Covered with a cruft. . ... , .. 

The eo'g itfelf deferves our notice : its parts within, and its 
.re admirably well fir.ed for .be bo rne s 
of incubation. Derhams Pbyftco-Theology. 

2. Sturdy; inorofe; fnappifh: a low word. 

CRUTCH, n.f [croccia, Ital. croce, F r. enuke, Germ.] 

fupport ufed by cripples. 

Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch. 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shakcfp. Hen. i. 

Beauty doth varnifti age, as if new born, 

And wives the crutch the cradle’s infancy. Shakefpeare. 

° Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch : 

A f.-alv wauntlet now, with joints of ftee , 

Mutt glove this hand. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. u. 

On theft new crutches let them learn to walk. Dryd. Gear. 
This fair defefl, this helplefs aid call d wife, 

The bending crutch of a decrepit life. 

At beft a crutch that lifts the weak along, 

Supports the feeble, but retards the ftrong. Smith. 

The dumb (hall fing, the lame his crutch forego. 

And leap exulting like the bounding roc. Pope s Meffiab. 
To CrutS “ [from crutch.] To fupport on crutches as 

a cripple. 

I haften Og and Doeg to rehcarfc, n , 

Two fools tliat crutch their feeble fenfe on Ysrfe. Dryden, 
To CRY. v. n. [crier, French.] 

1. To (peak with vehemence and loudneis. 


CRY 

Methought I heard a voice cry, deep no more! 

Macbeth, doth murther deep ! the innocent deep ! Shakcfp, 
While his falling tears the ftream fupply’d. 

Thus mourning to his mother go^defs a yd. Dryden's Virg. 

2 . To call importunately. 

I cried, by reafon of mine affliction, unto the Lord, and he 
heard me. Jon. ii. 2. 

3. To talk eagerly or inceflantly ; to repeat continually. 

They be idle ; therefore they cry, faying let us go. Ex. v. 8. 

4. To proclaim; to make publick. 

Go and cry in the cars of Jcrufalcm. Jer, ii 2. 

The Egyptians (hall help in vain, and to no purpofe; 
therefore have I cried, concerning this, their ftrengtli is to fit 
(till. Lf. xxx. 7. 

5. To exclaim. 

Yet let them look they glory not in mifehief. 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 

For then, my guiltlefs blood mult cry againft them. Shakcfp, 
What’s the matter. 

That in the feveral places of the city 
You cry againft the noble fenate. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

If dreiling, miftreffing, and compliment, 

Take up tliy day, the fun himlclf will cry 
Againft thee. Herbert. 

Lyfimachus having obtained the favour of feeing his (hips 
and machines, furprifed at the contrivance, cried out that they 
were built witli more than human art. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

6. To utter lamentations. 

We came crying hither : 

Thou know’ft, the firft time that we fmell the air. 

We wawle and ay. Shakefpeare' 1 King Lear. 

Behold, my fervants (hall fing for joy ot heart ; but yc 
(hall cry for forrow of heart, and (ball howl tor vexation of 
fpirit. df. lxv. 14. 

When any great evil has been upon philofophers, they cer- 
tainly figh and groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other 
men . Tillotfn, Sermon v. 

7. To fquall, as an infant. 

Should fome god tell me, that fhould I be bom. 

And cry again, his offer I fhould (corn. Denham. 

Thus, in a ftarry night, fond children cry 
For the rich fpangles that adorn the (ky. . Wader. 

He ftruggles for breath, and cries for aid ; 

Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid. Dryden's Fables. 
The child certainly knows that the worm feed or mufhrd- 
fecd it refufes, is not die apple or fugar it cries for. Locke. 

8. To weep; to (bed tears. 

Her who (till weeps with fpungy eyes. 

And her who is dry cork, and never cries. Dmt. 

q. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal. 

He givedi to the bcaft his food, and to the young ravens 
which cry. Pjalm, cxlvii. 9. 

The beads of the field cry alfo unto thee. Joel, t. 20. 
xo. To yelp, as a hound on a feent. 

Why, Bclman is as good as he, my lord ; 

He cried upon it at the mecreft Iofs; 

Truft me, I take him for the better dog. Shakefpeare. 

To Cry. v. a. To proclaim puhlickly fomething loft or found, 
in order to its recovery or reftitution. 

She feeks, (lie fighs, hut no where fpies him : 

Love is loft, and thus (he cries him. Crajbavs. 

To Cry down. v. a. 

1. To blame; to depreciate; to decry. , 

Bavins cries down an admirable treatife of plulofophy, ana 
fays there’s atheifm in it. Watts's Improvement, p. 1. e. b. 

Men of diflolutc lives cry down religion, becaufe they wouM 
not be under the reftraints of it. Tiilotfon, bunion in 

2. To prohibit. . , . . . „ 

By all means cry down that unwordiy courfe of late times, 

that they (hould pay money. Bacon's Advice to yt ms. 

3. To overbear. 

I’ll to the king. 

And from a mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Ipfwich fellow’s infolence. Shakefpeare s Henry 
To Cry out. v. 11. 

1 . To exclaim ; to feream ; to clamour. , 

They make the opprclted to cry; they cry out by radon 

the arm of the mighty. J° > ‘ 

With that Sufanna cried with a loud voice, and 
elders cried out againft her. 

2. To complain loudly. a 

We are ready to cry out of an unequal management 

to blame the Divine adminiftratipn. Atterbury s c 

3. To blame; to confute: with of, againft, upon. 

0 Are thefe things then neceffitie* r 

Then let us meet them like neceffities; o lA ,r htaU , 

And that fame word even now crus out on us. • j. 
Giddy cenfure 

Will then cry out of Marcius : oh, if he r -.i anu! . 

Had borne the bulinefs. Sbakefttarr s & • 

Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard. Jol, t 

Cry 
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III offiSsVw” 1 rofsriSr wooing? HuXim, p-J- ’■ 

Eprphinius ,ru. i. » -»i -w-r. 

tn their fouls who did it. . , , 

Tumult, fedition and rebellion, are things that the followers 

of that hypothelis cry out againft. m 

I find every fed, as far as reafon will help them, make uic 
of it gladly /and where it fails them, &cy cry out it is matter 
of faith, and above reafon. 

4. To declare loud, 
r To be in labour. 

5 What 1 is (he crying out — 

-So faid her woman; and that her fuff ranee made 

Each pang a death. Shakejpcare s Henry V III. 

To Cry up. v. a. 

1 To applaud; to exalt; to praife. 

Inltead of crying up all things which arc brought from be- 
yond fea, let us advance the native commodities of ourown 
kingdom*. Bacon's Advice to Vilhers. 

The philofophcr defcrvedly fufpecled himfelf ot vanity, 
wticii cried up by the multitude. Glanvitlc s Scepf e. 1 0. 

The affrologer, if his predictions come to pals, is cried up 
to the ffars from whence lie pretends to draw them. South. 

They (light the ftrongeft arguments that can be brought tor 
religion, and cry up very weak ones againft it. ft ill. t fan's Sernt. 

He may, out of intereft, as well as conviction, cry up that 
for facred, which, if once trampled on and profaned, he him- 
(blf cannot be fal'e, nor fecurc. Locke. 

Poets, like monarchs on an Eaftern throne, 

Confin’d by nothing but their will alone. 

Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame, 

And, as they pleafe, give infamy or fame. Iboljh. 

Thofe who are fond of continuing the war, cry up ourcon- 
ftant fticcefs at a moft prodigious rate. Swft. 

2 . To raife die price by proclamation. 

All the effect that I conceive was made by crying up the 
pieces of eight, was to bring in much more of that fpccies, 
inltead of others current here. Temple. 

Cry. n.f. [it/, French.] 

1. Lamentation; ihriek; feream. 

And all the firft- born in the land of Egypt (hall me, and 
there (hail be a great cry throughout all the land. Exod. xi. 5. 
Weeping; mourning. 

3. Clamour; outcry. 

Amazement feizes all ; the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juftly doom’d to die. Dryden's Virg. Ain. 
Thefe narrow and felfifti views have fo great an influence in 
this cry, that there are feveral of my fellow freeholders who 
fancy the church in danger upon the rifing of bank-ftock. Add. 

4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or any other paffion- 

In popiffi countries fome impoftor cries out, a miracle ! a 
miracle ! to confirm the deluded vulgar in their errours ; and 
fo the cry goes round, without examining into the cheat. Swift. 

5. Proclamation. , 

b. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be fold in the ftreet ; 
the cries of London. 


z. 


as. 


a. 


Shakefpeare. 


CRY 

not confine tbemfelvcs to any natural order, but in a cryptuai 
or hidden method adapt every thing 'their .ends, " 
r, v / ptically« adv. [from cryp teal ] Occultly } «ecreoy. 
perhaps in the following example, the author mig 1 

W We"S«ht,ota acid in a familiar fail, 

tally diftinguifliing it from thofe lapors that are ^ 

Cr^pto'graphy. n.f [*f and y^?«.] 
j. The act of writing fecret characters. 

2. Secret character* ; c'. phers. Enigmatical lan- 

CKYrro'LOGY. n.f and tatf] Enigmatical lan 

guage. 

CRY'STAL. n.f. t 
, Cryftals arc hard, pellucid, and naturally colourlcfs bodies, 

of regularly angular figures, compofed ot iimpk, not fila- 
mentous plates, not flexile or elaftick, g ,vin S ' Vl „ 
not fermenting with acid nienitrua, and calcining > b 

fire. There are many various fpecies of it produced m dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. ** 

J/la'd cryjial bears a red heat without lofing its transpa- 
rency, and in a very intenfo heat calcines without lufion: 
ftceped a dav or two in water, it lofcs its natural ponlh . 
rubbed on cloth, it attracts llraws, like amber Chambers. 

If and cryjial is a genuine (par, of an extreme y pure, clear, 
and fine texture, fcldom either blcmiftied with flaws or fpots, 
or ftained .with any other colour, it is always an oblique 


or 


Acclamation ; popular favour. 

'1 he cry went once for thee. 

And dill it might, and yet it may again. 

Voice; utterance; manner of vocal expreflion. 

Sounds alfo, befide.^ the diftinct cries of birds and beafts, 
are modified by diverfity of notes of different length, put to- 
gether, which make that complex idea called tunc. Locke. 

9. Importunate call. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up cry nor piayer 
for them. Jer.x ii. 13* 

10. Yelping of dogs. 

He fcorns the dog, refolvcs to try 
The combat next ; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear. 

He ftrait refumes his wonted care. Waller. 

1 u Yell ; inarticulate noife. 

There (hall be the noife of a cry from the fiftigate, and au 
howling from the fecond, and a great cradling from the hills. 

Zeph. i. 10. 

X 2. A pack of dogs. 

About her middle round,. 

A cry of hell-hounds never cealing bark’d. MUt. Par. Loft. 

Y ou common cry of curs, whofc breath I hate 
As reek o’ th’ rotten fens ; whofe loves I prize 
As the dead carcafles of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air. Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

Cry'ai.. n.f The heron. Ainfworth. 

Cry'er. Sec Crier. 

Cry'er. n.f. A kind of hawk called the falcon gentle, an 
enemy to pigeons, and very fwift. Ainfworth. 

CRY'P riCAL. } adj. [*f«. ■.'.».] Hidden; fecret; occult; pri- 
CRY'P TICK, J vate; unknown; not divulged. 

The ftudents of nature, confcious of her more cryttick 
ways of working, refolve many Itrange effects into the near 
efficiency of fecond caufes. Glanvilie’s ApoLgy. 

Speakers, whofe chief bufiucfs is to amufe or delight, do 


parnllclopiped of fix planes, and found from a quarter of an 
inch to three inches in diameter. It is moderately heavy, hut 
very fofr, and is eafily ferated with a pin. It very Incly cal- 
cines into a pure, but opaque white. It is found in the lllanc. 
of Iceland, and in many parts of Germany and I - ranee A 
remarkable property of this body, which has much employed 
the writers on opticks, is its double rclraclion ; lo that il it 
be laid over a black line, drawn on paper, two lines appear 
in the place of one, of the fame colour .aid tliickncfs, anu 
running parallel to one another at a fijiali diftancc. . /till. 

Water, as it feems, turnetli into cryjial', as is feen in divers 
caves, where the cr-J/al hangs in Jhlliciuiis. Bacon s I h)j. Rem. 

If cryjial be a done, it is net immediately concreted by the 
efficacy of cold, but rather by a mineral fpirit. Bi own. 

Cryjial is certainly known, and diftinguilhcd by the degree of 
its diaphaneity and of its retraction, as alfo of ^ its hardnefs, 
which are ever the fame. I ' oodward s Math. FojJ. 

3. Cryjial is alfo ufed for a factious body call in tlieglafs-boufcs, 
called alfo cryjial glafs, which is carried to a degree of per- 
fection beyond the common glafs ; though it comes far lliort 
of the whitenefs and vivacity of the natural cryjial. Chambers. 

4. Cryftals [in chymiftry] exprefs falts or other matters (hot or 

congealed in manner of cryjial Chambers. 

If the menftruum be overcharged, within a (hort time 
the metais will (hoot into certain cryjlals. Bacon. 

Cry'stal. adj. 

1. Confiding of crvftal. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 

Thy cryjial window ope, look out. Shakefpeare’ s Cynsbcline. 

2 . Bright ; clear ; tranfparent ; lucid ; pellucid. 

In groves we live, and lie on mofly beds 
By cryjial dreams, that murmur through the meads. Dryden. 
Crystalline, adj. [cryftallinus, Latin.] 

1. Confiding of cryftal. 

Mount eagle to my palace cr ftalline. Shakcfp. Cymbeline. 
We provided” ourlelves with fome Jinall receivers, blown of 
cryflaliine glafs. Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

2. Bright; clear; pellucid ; tranfparent. 

The clarifying of water is an experiment tending to the 
health ; befidcs the pleafure of the eye, when water is -cryftal- 
line. It is cffe&ed by calling in and placing pebbles at the 
head of the current, that the water may drain through them. 

Bacon’s Natural Hift.n, N°. 7. 
He on the wings of cherub rode fublinie 
On the cryjlalline (ky, in faphir thron’d 
Illuftrious far and wide. Mi ’ton’s Parad fe Loft, b. vi. 

Crystalline Humour, n.f. The fecond humour of the eye, 
that lies immediately next to the aqueous behind the uvea, 
oppofite to the papilla, nearer to the forepart than the back- 
part of the globe. It is the lead of the humours, but much 
more folid than any of them. Its figure, which is convex on 
both fides, refembles two unequal fegments of fphercs, of 
which the moft convex is on its backfule, which makes a fntall 
cavity in the glafly humour in which it lies. It is covered 
with a fine coat, called aranea. 

The parts of the eye are made convex, and ofpecially 
the cryjlalline humour , which is of a lenticular figure, convex 
on both fides. Ray on the Creation. 

Crystallization, n.f. [from cryftuUize.] Congelation int* 
cryftals. 

Such a combination of faline paj tides as refembles - the 
form of a cryftal, varioufly modified, according to the nature 
and texture of the falts. The method is by difiolving any 
faline body in water, and filtering it, to evaporate, ’till a film 
appear at the top, and then let it (land to (hoot ; ;uid this it 
3 does 
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tioes by that attra&ivc force which is in all bodies, and parti- 
cularly in fait, by reafon of its folidity : whereby, when the 
menftruum or fluid, in which fuch particles flow, is fated 
enough or evaporated, fo that the faline particles are within 
each others attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they run into cry- 
ftals. And this is peculiar to thofe, that let them be ever fo 
much divided and reduced into minute particles, yet, when 
they are formed into cryftals, they each of them reaflume 
their proper fhapes ; fo that one might as eafily divert them of 
their laltnefs, as of their figure. I his being an immutable and 
perpetual law, by knowing the figure of the cryftals, we may 
underftand what the texture of the particles ought to be, 
which can form thofe cryftals ; and, on the other hand, by 
knowing the texture of the particles, may be determined the 
figure of the cryftals. Quincy. 

2. The mafs formed by congelation or concretion. 

All natural mctalhck and mineral crsflallisoations were ef- 
fected by the water, which firft brought the particles, whereof 
each conlifts, out from amongft the matter of the ftrata. 

( BV oodwardfs Natural Hijlory , p. i. 

T o C ry St almze. v. a. [ from cryjlal] To caufe to conceal 
or concrete in cryftals. 

If you diflolve copper in aquafortis , or fpirit of nitre, you 
may, by cryjlallizing the folution, obtain a goodly blue. 

Boyle's Scept. Ckym. 

T o Cri 'stallize. v. n. To coagulate; congeal ; concrete; 
or fhoot into cryftals. 

Recent urine will likewife cryflallize by infpiffation, and 
afford a fait neither acid nor alkaline. Jr but knot on Aliments. 

CUB. n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. The young of a bc*ft ; generally of a bear or fox. 

1 would outftare the fterneft eyes that look. 

Pluck the young fucking cubs from the ftic-bear. Shakefpeare. 

T his night, wherein the ewi-drawn bear would couch. 
The lion, and the belly pinched wolf. 

Keep their fur dry. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

In the eagle’s deftroying one fox’s cubs , there’s power exe- 
cuted with oppreflion. L'EJlrange , Fable 72. 

2. The young of a whale, perhaps of any viviparous fifh. 

T wo mighty whales, which fwelling feas had toft. 

One as a mountain vaft, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his dame. IJ'alhr. 

3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 

O thou diflembling cub! what wilt thou be. 

When time hath fow’d a grizzle on thy cafe ? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow. 

That thine own trip Ihall be thine overthrow ? Shakcfpeare. 
O moft comical fight ! a country fquire, with the equipage 
of a wife and two daughters, came to Mr. Snipwel’s fhop laft 
night ; but, fuch two unlicked cubs ! Congreve. 

To Cub. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth: ufed of 
beafts, or of a woman in contempt. 

Cub’d in a cabbin, on a mattrefs laid. 

On a brown George with loufy fwabbers fed ; 

Dead wine, that ftinks of the Borrachio, fup 

From a foul jack, or greafy mapplc cup. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 

Cuba'tion. n.f. [cubatio, Lat.] The act of lying down. Di£l. 

Cu'batory. adj. [from cube, Lat.] Recumbent. Di£i. 

Cu'bature. n. f. [from cube. ] The finding exaclly the folid 
content of any propofed body. Harris. 

CUBE. n.f. [from a die ] 

1. [In geometry.] A regular folid body, confifting of fix fquare 

and equal faces or ftdes, and the angles all right, and therefore 
equal. Chambers . 

2. [In arithmetick ] See Cubick Number. 

All the mafter planets move about the fun at feveral dif- 
tances, as their common center, and with different velocities. 
T his common law being obferved in all of them, that the 
fquares of the times of the revolutions are proportional to the 
cubes of their diftances. G row's CofmoJog. b. i. c. 2. f 6. 

Cube Root. \ n -f The origin of a cubick number; or a 

Cu'bick Root, i number, by whofe multiplication into itfelf, 
and again into the product, any given number is formed : 
thus two is the cube-root of eight. Chandlers. 

Cu'beb. n.f. A fmall dried fruit rcfcmbling pepper, butfome- 
what longer, of a greyifh-brown colour on the furface, and 
compofed of a corrugated or wrinkled external bark, covering 
a fingle and thin friable (hell or caplule, containing a Angle 
feed of a roundifh figure, blackilh on the furface, and white 
within. It has an aromatick, but not very ftrong fmcll, and 
is acrid and pungent to the tafte, but lefs fo than pepper. 
Cubebs are brought into Europe from the ifland of Java ; but 
the plant, which produces them, is wholly unknown to us. 
They are warm and carminative ; and the Indians fteep them 
in wine, and efteem them provocatives to vencry. Hill. 

Aromaticks, as cubebs , cinnamon, and nutmegs, are ulual- 
Iv put into crude poor wines, to give them more oily 
fpirits. Fleycr on the Humours. 

Cu bical. ) 4. [from cubt ^ 

Cu bick. S j l j 

I. Having the form or properties of a cube. 


cue 

A clofe veficl, containing ten cubical feet of air, will 
ftilter a wax-candle of an ounce to burn in it above an hour 
before it be fuftocated. Wilkin fs Math. vZ 

ft is above a hundred to one, againft any particular throw 
that you do not caft any given let of faces with four cubit*! 
ice; becaufe there arc fo many feveral combinations of the 
fix faces of four dice. Bent In' t 

2. It is applied to numbers. ‘ mm ' 

T he number of four, multiplied into itfelf, produceth the 
fquare number of fixteen; and that again multiplied bv four 
produceth the cubick number of fixty-four. If we fhou’id fun! 
pofe a multitude actually infinite, there muff be infinite roots 
and fquare and cubick numbers ; yet, of neceflity, the root is 
but the fourth part of the fquare, and toe fixteenth part of the 
rwAtcf number. Hale's Origin of 1 WiW, 

1 he number of ten hath been as highly extolled, as con- 
taining even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical 
numbers. Brown’ 1 Vuger Errours, b. iv. c. ,0 

Cu'bicalness. n.f [from cubical.] The llate or quality of 
being cubical 

Cubi'culary. adj. [cubiculum, Latin ] Fitted for the pcfture 
of lying down. 

Cuftom, bv degrees, changed their culiculary beds intodifeu- 
bitory, and introduced a fafhion to go from the baths unto 
thefe. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. v. r. 6. 

Cu'biform. adj. [from cube and form.] Of the fhape of a 
cube. 

CU'BIT. n.f. [from cubitus, Latin ] A meafure in life arooix* 
the ancients; which was originally the diftance from the 
elbow, bending inwards, to the extremity of the middle 
finger. This meafure is the fourth part of a well propor- 
tioned man’s ftature. Some fix the Hebrew c lit at twenty 
inches and a half, Paris meafure; and others at eigli een. <->.■;>«. 

From the tip of the elbow to the end of the long linger, is 
half a yard and a quarter of the ftature, and makes a cubit-, 
the firft meafure we read of, the ark of Noah being framed 
and meafured by cubits. Holder or. Time. 

Meafur’d by cubit, length, and breadth, and height. 

Milton’s Paradifc Lojl, b. xi. 
The Jews ufed two forts of cubits ; the facred, and the pro- 
fane or common one. Arbuthnot on A.eajurcs. 

When on the goddefs firft I caft my fight, 

Scarce feem’d her ftature of a cubit height. Pope. 

Cu'bital. adj. [cubit atis, Latin.] Containing only the length 
of a cubit. 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called pygmies, the 
towers of that city being fo high, that, unto men below, they 
appeared in a cubital ftature. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Cu'ckingstool. n. f. An engine invented for the punifh- 
ment of fcolds and unquiet women, which, in ancient times, 
was called tumbrel. Ctmul. 

Thefe mounted on a chair-curalc. 

Which moderns call a cucking-Jlool, 

March proudly to the river’s fide. Hudibras , p. ii. cant. 2. 

CUCKOLD. n f. [cocu, Fr. from coukoo. J One that is mar- 
ried to an adultrefs ; one whofe wife is falfe to his bed. 

But for all the whole world ; why, who would not make 
her hufband a cuckold, to make him a monarch ? I fhould ven- 
ture purgatory for’t. Shakefpcare’ s Othello. 

There have been. 

Or I am much deceiv’d, cuckolds ere now ; 

And many a man there is, ev’n at this prefent, 

Now while I fpeak this, holds his wife by th’ arm, 

That little thinks fhe has been fluic’d in's ablcncc. Skakefp. 

For though the law makes null th’ adulterer’s deed 
Of lands, to her the cuckold may fucceed. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Ever fince the reign of king Charles Ii. the alderman is 
made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is debauched, and adultery 
and fornication are committed behind the feenes. Swift. 

To Cu'ckold. v. a. 

1. To corrupt a man’s wife ; to bring upon a man the reproach of 
having an adulterous wife ; to rob a man of his wife’s fidelity. 

If thou canft cuckold him, thou do’ft thyfclf a pieafure, and 
me a fport. Shakefpcare s Othello. 

2 . To wrong a hufband by unchnftity. 

But fufter not thy wife abroad to roam. 

Nor flrut in ftreets with amazonian pace ; 

For that's to cuckold thcc before thy face. D>yd. Juv Sat. 6. 

CiFckci.dly. adj. [from cuckold.] Having the qualities of a 
cuckold ; poor ; mean ; cowardly ; fneaking. 

Poor cuckoldly knave, I know him not: yeti wrong him to 
call him poor ; they fay the jealous knave hath mafles of 
money. Shakefpcare' s Merry IVivcs of limlfor. 

Cu'ckoldmakeR. n.f. [cuckold and make.] One that makes 
a practice of corrupting wives. 

If I fpared any that had a head to hit, either young or old, 
he or fhe, cuckold or cucl.olihi.akcr, let me never hope to fee 
a chine again. Shakcfpeare’ s Henry VIII. 

One Hernando, cuckoldmuktr of this city, contrived to fleal 
her away. Dryden’s • Sj anijh. I'ryar. 

Cu'cko loom, n.f [from cuckold. ] 

1. The a£t of adultery. 

She 


\ 
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c he is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and confpiring 
cttckoldm againft me. Dryden’s SpantJb hryar. 

2 . The llate of a cuckold. 

It is a true faying, that the laft man of the panfii that 
knows of his cuckoldom, is himfelf. Arbuthn. Hijl. of * 

CU'CKOO. n.f [evuaw, Welfh ; cocu, lr. koekock, Dutch.] 
j A bird which appears in the Spring; and is faid to fuck the 
' c-os of other birds, and lay her own to be hatched in their 
place; from which praaicc, it was ufual to alarm a hufband at 
the approach of an adulterer by calling cuckoo, which, by mif- 
take, was in time applied to the hufband. T his bird is re- 
markable for the uniformity of his note, from which his name 
in moft tongues feems to have been formed. 

Finding Mopfa, like a cuckoo by a nightingale, alone with 
Famcla’, 1 came in. _ Sidney. 

The merry cuckoo, meflenger of Spring, 

His trumpet flrrill hath thrice already founded. Spenfcr. 

The plainfong cuckoo gray, 

Whofe note full many a man doth mark, 

And dares not anfwer, nay Shakefpcare. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heed ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds affright. Sbak. 

I deduce. 

From the firft note the hollow ,uckoo fings, 

The fymplmny of Spring; and touch a theme 
Unknown to tame, the paffion of the grove. Thomf. Spring. 
2. It is a name of contempt. 

Why, what a rafeal art thou then, to praife him fp for 
running ? 

— A horfeback, ye cuckoo ; but a-foot, he will not budge 

; i foot. Shakcfpeare’ s Henry IV . p. i. 

Ct CKOo-tUD. \n.f. The name of a flower. 
Cuckoo-flower, j j 

When daizies pied, and violets blue, 

And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedieht. Shakefpeare. 

N ettles, cuckoo-flowers. 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

In our fuftaining cot «. Shakefpcare' s King Lear. 

CiCKOO-sriTTLK. n.f 

Cuckoo-fpittle, or woodfeare, is that fpumous dew or exuda- 
tion, or both, found upon plants, cfpecially about the joints 
of lavender and rofemary ; obferveable with us about the lat- 
ter end of May. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 8. 

Cu'cullate. I a dj. [cucullatus, hooded, Latin.] 
Cucullated. > l 

1, Hooded ; covered, as with a hood or cowl. 

2. Having the refcmblance or fhape of a hood. 

They are differently cucullated, and capuched upon the head 
and back. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, h. v. c. 3. 

Cu'cdmber. n.f. [eucumis, Latin ] 'Fhe name of a plant, 
and alfo of the fruit of that plant. 

It hath a flower confifting of one fingle leaf, bell-fhaped, 
and expanded toward the top, and cut into many fegments ; 
of which fome are male, or barren, having no embryo, but 
only a large ftyle in the middle, charged with the farina : 
others are female, or fiuitful, being fallcncd to an embryo, 
which is afterwards changed into a flefhy fruit, for the moft 
part oblong and turbinated, which is divided into three or 
lour cells, inclofing many oblong feeds. The fpecies are, 
1. The common cucumber 2. The white cucumber. 3. T he 
long Turky cucumber. The firft of thefe kinds is the moft 
common in the Englifh gardens. The fecond fort, which is 
by far the better fruit, as being lefs watery, and containing 
Avert feeds, is the moft common kind cultivated in Holland. 
The third fort is propagated for the uncommon length of its 
fruit, and alfo its having lefs water, and fewer feeds ; but it is 
not fo fruitful as the common kind, nor will it come fo early. 
The common fort is cultivated in three different feafons ; the 
firft of which is on hot-beds, under garden-frames, for early 
fruit: the fecond is under hell or hand glaflcs, for the middle 
crop ; and the third is in the common ground for a late crop, 
or to pickle. Miller. 

How cucumh . rs along the furface creep. 

With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. Drydcns Virgil. 
Cu'cumber Wild. See Wild Cucumber. 

CUCURB; FACEOUS. adj. [from cncu hit a, Latin, a gourd.] 
Ctuurbitaerus plant arc thofe which rcfemble a gourd; 
fuch as the pumpion arid melon Chambers. 

C u cu R bite. n. f. [cucurbita, Latin.] A chymical vcfl’cl, 
commonly called a body, made of earth 01 glafs, in. the ffiape 
of a gourd, and therefore called cucurbite. Quincy. 

I have, for curiofity’s fake, diflilled quickfilver in a cucurbite, 
fitted with a capacious glafs-hcad. Beyle or, Colours. 

Let common yellow fulphur be put into a cucurbite glafs, 
"pen which pour the ftrongeft aqua fcrlis Mortimer’s Hush. 

C UD. n J [cub, Saxon.] T hat food which is repofited in the 
I'.rlt flomach in order to rumination, or to be chewed again. 

Many times, when my mailer’s cattle came hither to^chew 
their cud in this frelh place, I might fee the young bull teftify 

Sidney. 
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You range the pathlefs wood, 

While on a flow’ry bank he chews die cud. Dryden. 

Cu'dden. ?«•/ [without etymology.] A clown; a ftupiu 

CVddy. J rullick ; a lew dolt : a low bad word. 

The Havering cuddcn, propp’d upon his ftaft, 

Stood readv gaping’ with a grinning laugh. Dryden. 

ToCu'ddle /v.n. [a low word, I believe, without etyino- 
logy.] 'Fo lye clofe; to fquat. 

Have you mark’d a partridge quake. 

Viewing the tow'ring iaulcon nigh? 

She cuddles low behind the brake ; 

Nor would fhe ftay, nor dares flic fly. Prior. 

CU'DGEL. n.J. [kuclfe, Dutch.] 

n A flick to ftrike with, lighter than a club, Ihorter than a 

* Vine twigs, while they arc green, arc brittle ; yet the wood, 
dried, is extreme tough; and was ufed by the captains of ar- 
mies, amongft the Romans, for their cudgels. Bacon’s N. Hijl. 

Do not provoke the rage of ftones 
And cudgels to thy hide and bones. 

Tremble and vanifh. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 

T he afs was quicklv given to underftand, with a good 
cudgel, the difference betwixt the one playfellow and the 
other. L’Eji range. Fab. 15. 

His furly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
This, if well reflected on, would make people more wary 
in the ufe of the rod and the cudgel. Locke. 

The wife Cornelius was convinced, that thefe, being pole- 
mical arts, could no more be learned atone than fencing or 
fK^o'-playing. Arbuthnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 

2. To crojs the Cudgels, is to yield, from the practice of cudgel- 
players to lay one over the other. 

It is much better to give way than it would be to contend 
at firft, and then either to crojs the cudgels , or to be baffled in 
the conclufion. L’EJlrange. 

To Cu'dcel. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To beat with a flick. 

My lord, he fpcaks moft vilely of you, like a foul-mouth’d 
man, as he is ; and fahl he would cudgel you. Shakefp. If. IV. 

The afs courting his mafter, juft as the fpaniel had done, 
inftead of being ftroked and made much of, is only rated off" 
and cudgelled for all his courtfhip. South’s Sermons. 

Three duels he fought, thrice ventur’d his life; 

Went home, and was cudgelP d again by his wife. Swift. 

2. To beat in general. 

Cudgel thy brains no more about it ; for your dull afs will 
not mend his pace with beating. Shakejp care’s F/am/et. 

A good woman happened to pafs by as a company of young 
fellows were cudgelling a wallnut-tree, and afked them whac 
they did that for. L’Eftrange. 

Cudgel-proof, adj. Able to refift a ftick. 

His doublet was of fturdy buff, 

And though not fword, yet cudgel-proof. Hudibras , p. i. 

Cu'dweed. n.f. [from cud and weed ] A plant. 

It hath downy leaves : the cup of the; flower is fcaly, neither 
Alining nor fpccious : the flowers are cut in form of a liar. It 
is cultivated for medicinal ufe. Miller. 

Cue. n.f. [queue, a tail, French.] 

1. Tlie tail or end of any thing ; as, the long curl of a wig. 

2. The laft words of a fpecch which the player who is to an- 
fwer catches, and regards as intimation to begin. 

Pyramus, you begin : when you have fpoken your fpeech, 
enter into that brake ; and fo every one according to his 
cue. Shakefpcare' s Midfummer Night's' Dream . 

3. A hint; an intimation; a fhort direction. 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he fhould weep for her? What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for paffion 
That I have ? Fie would drown the ftage with tears. Shakefp. 
Let him know how many fervants there are, of both fexes, 
who cxpedl vails ; and give them their cue to attend in two 
lines, as he leaves the houfe. Sivift. 

4. The part which any man is to play in his turn. 

Hold your hands. 

Both you of my inclining, and the reft : 

Were it my cue to fight, I fhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gentleman : 
nothing appears in his . ue to move pity, or any way make the 
audience of his party. Rymer’s Tragedies of the lajl Age. 

5. Humour; temper of mind : a low word. 

CIJE'RPO. n.f. [Spanifh ] To be in cuerpo, is to be without 
the upper coat or cloke, fo as to difeover the true fhape of 
the cuerpo or body. 1 

Expos’d in cuerpo to their rage, 

rnr) Vith Tr my i mn , and , e ‘l u W- Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

CU 1 T »./ [outffa, a battle, zuffare, to fight, Italian.] 

1 . A blow with the fift ; a box ; a ftroke. 

The prieft let fall the book, 

And a* he ftoop’d again to take it up, 
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The mad-brain’d bridegroom took him fuch a cuff. 

That down fell prieft and book, and book and prieft. Shat. 

T here was, tor a while, no money bid for argument, 
unlefs the poet and the player went to cuffs in the queftion. 

Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 
he gave her a cuff on the ear, and file would prick him 
with her knitting-needle. Arbuthnot' s Hiftory of John Bui!. 

I heir own fe£ts, which now lie dormant, would be foon 
at cuffs again with each other about power and prefer- 

™ cnt - Swift. 

2. It is ufed of birds that fight with their talons. 

1 o Cuff, v n. [from the noun.] To fight; to feuffle. 

Clapping farces acted by the court. 

While the peers cuff, \ to make the rabble fport. Drycl. Juv. 

To Cuff. v. a. 

1. To ftrike with the fift. 

I’ll after him again, and beat him . 

Do, cuff him foundly ; but never draw thy fword. Shakef. 
W ell, lirjofeph, at your intreaty; but were not vou, my 
friend, abufed and cuffed, and kicked ? Congreve's Old Batchelor. 

2. To ftrike with talons. 

I hofe lazy owls, who, perch’d near fortune’s top, 

Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
I o cuff down new-fledg’d virtues, that would rife 
I o nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. Otway. 

T he daftard crow, that to the wood made wing, 

With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring. 

Who, fafe in numbers, cuff' the noble bird. Dryden. 

They with their quills did all the hurt they cou’d. 

And cujffd the tender chickens from their food. Dryden. 

3. i o ftrike with wings. This feems improper. 

Hov’ring about the coafts they make their moan, 

And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. Dryd. Ain. 

Cuff. n.f. [coeffe, French.] Part of the fleeve. 

He railed at fops; and, inftead of the common faftiion, he 
would vifit his miftrefs in a morning-gown, band, fttort cuffs, 
and a peaked beard. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 

Cu inace. n.f. ’1 he making up of twine into fuch forms, as 
it is commonly framed into, for carriage to other places Cowel. 

CU'IRASS. n f [ cuiraffe , h r. from cuir, leather ; coraccia, Ital. ] 
A breaftplate. 

7 he lance purfu’d the voice without delay, 

And pierc’d his cuirafs , with fuch fury fent. 

And fign’d his bofom with a purple dint. Dryden. 

Cuira'ssie r. n.f. [from cuirafs .J A man at arms ; a foldier 
in armour. 

The field all iron, caft a gleaming brown. 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuirajpm , all in fteel, for ftanding fight. Milt. Farad. Reg. 
The pitiiure of St. George, wherein he is deferibed like a 
cuir offer, or horfeman completely armed, is rather a fymbo- 
lical image than any proper figure. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cuish. n.f. [ cuiffe , French.] • The armour that covers the 
thighs. 

I faw voting Harry, with his beaver on. 

His cuijhes on his thighs, gallantly arm’d. 

Rife from the ground like feather’d Mercury. Shak. Hen. IV. 

The croflct fome, and fomc the cuijhes mould. 

With filvcr plated, and with dudlile gold. Dryden' s Ain. 

Rut what had our author to wound TEncas with at fo cri- 
tical a time ? And how came the cuijhes to be worfe tempered 
than the reft of his armour ? Dryden' s Virg. A'.n. Dedicat. 

Cu'ldees. n.f. [colidei, Latin.] Monks in Scotland. 

Cu'lerage. n.f. The fame plant with Arse- smart. Ainfw. 

Cu'lina-Ry. adj. [culina, Latin.] Relating to the kitchen; 
relating to the art of cookery. 

Great weight may condenfe thofe vapours and exhalations, 
as foon as they fhall at any time begin to afeend from the fun, 
and make them prefently fall back again into him, and by that 
action increafe his heat; much after the manner that, in our 
earth, the air incrcafes the heat of a culinary fire. Newton. 

To thofe, who, by reafon of their northern expofition, will 
be ftill forced to be at the expencc of culinary fires, it will 
reduce the price of their manufacture. Arbuthnot. 

7 ’o CULL. v. a. [cueillir, French.] To fclcCt from others ; to 
pick out of many. 

The beft of every thing they had, being culled out for 
themfelves, if there were in their flocks any poor difeafed 
thing not worth the keeping, they thought it good enough for 
the altar of God. Hooker, b. v. fell. 34. 

Our engines fhall be bent 
Againft the brows of this refilling town : 

Call for our chiefeft men of difeipline. 

To cull the plots of beft advantage. Shake fp. King John. 

Like the bee, culling from ev’ry flow’r. 

Our thighs arc packt with wax, our mouths with honey. Sh. 

In this covert will we make our Hand, 

Culling the principal of all the deer. Shakef. Hen. VI p. iii. 

I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows. 

Culling of fimples. Shakefpeare' s Romeo and Juliet. 
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Then in a moment fortune fhall cull forth, 

Out of one fide, her happy minion. Shakefp. King 7 /„ 

I he choiceft of the Britifb, the Roman, Saxon, and No- 
man laws, being culled, as it were, this grand charter was cx- 

tradle , d \ bowel's Parley of Beal 

VY hen falfc flow’rs of rhetorick thou would’ft cull, J ' 
Truft nature, do not labour to be dull. Drvd 

From his herd he culls, * 

For flaughter, four the faireft of his bulls. Dryd. Virg Ceor 
When the current pieces of the fame denomination are of 
different weights, then the traders in money cult out the 

Locke. 
Prior. 


Pope. 


heavier, and melt them down with profit. 

W ith humble duty and officious hafte. 

I’ll c li the fartheft mead for thy repall. 

1 he various oft ’rings ot the world appear : 

From each fhe nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks the goddefs with the glitt’ring fpoil. 

Culler, n.f. [from cull.] One who picks or choofes. 

CU'LLION. n. j. [ coglione , a fool, Ital. perhaps from fcullion. 
It feems to import meannefs rather than folly. J A fcoundrel • 
a mean wretch. ' ‘ ’ 

Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a god of Inch a cullion. Shak. Tam. of the Shrew. 

Up to the bre:.ch, you dogs; avaunt, you cutlions. bhukef. 

Cull.only. adj. [from cullion .] Hating the qualities of a 
cullion ; rr.ean ; ba'e. 

I II make a fop o’ th’ moonfhine of you : you whorfon, cul- 
lion 'y, barter-monger, draw. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Cu'llumbixe. n.J. [more properly fpelt Columbine, which 
fee.] The flowers of this plant ate beautifully variegated 
with blue, purple, red, and white. Miter. 

Her goodly holbm, like a ftrawberry-bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cuilumbir.es. Sp nfer’s Sonnets. 

CU'i.LY. n. f. [ coglione , Ital. a fool.] A man deceived or im- 
pofed upon ; as, by fharpers or a ftrumpet. 

Why fhould you, whofe mother wits 
Are furnifh’d with ail perquifits, 

B’ allow’d to put all tricks upon 

Our cu'.ly (ex, and we ufe none ? Hudibras, p. iii. 

Yet the rich cullies may their boafting fpare: 

They purchafe but fophillicated ware. " Dryden. 

He takes it in mighty dudgeon, becaufe I won’t let him 
make me over by deed as his lawful cully. Arbuthnot. 

To Cu'lly. v. a. [from the noun ] 7 ’o befool; to cheat; to 

trick ; to deceive ; to impofe upon. 

Culmi'ferous. adj. [culmus ajid fero, Latin.] 

Culmiferous plants are fuch as have a fmooth jointed fiallr, 
and ufually hollow ; and at each joint the ftalk is wrapped 
about with fingle, narrow, Jong, fharp-pointed leaves, and 
their feeds are contained in chaffy hufks. ffuimy. 

There are all’o feveral forts of grafles, both of the Cyprus 
and culmiferous kinds ; fome with broader, others with nar- 
rower leaves. Woodward on Foffili. 

'Flie propereft food of the vegetable kingdom is taken irom 
the farinaceous or mealy feeds of fome culmiferous plants; as 
oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panic, millet. Arluthn. 

To CU'LMINA 7 ’E. v.n. [oilmen, Latin.] '1 o be veitical ; 
to be in die meiklian. 

Far and wide his eye commands: 

For fight no obftr.de found here, or fhade. 

But all funfhine; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. iii. 

Culmination. n.f. [from culminate.] 7 he tranfit ot a p’a- 
net through the meiidian. 

Culpability. n.f [from culpable.] Blameablcnefs. 

CU’LPABLK. adj. [culpabilis, Latin ] 

j. Criminal. 

Proceed no ftraiter ’gainft our uncle Glo’fter, 

Than from true evidence of good efteem. 

He be approv'd in praclice culpable. Shakejp. H. ;:ry V I. p. 11. 

2. Guilty'. 

Thefe being perhaps culpable of this crime, or favourers of 
their friends. Spinfer’ s State of Ireland. 

3. Blameable ; blameworthy. 

The wifdom of God fetteth before us in Scripture fo many 
admirable patterns of virtue, and no one of them, without 
fomewhat noted wherein they were culpable , to the end that 
to him alone it might always be acknowledged. Thou only art 
holy. Thou only art jttjl. Hooker's PrcJiU '■ 

All fuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore culpable ; lot 
as much as it was in every man’s power to have prevente 
it. South’s Sermons- 

Cu'lpableness. n.f. [from culpable] Blame; guilt. 

Cu'lpably. adv. [from culpable .] Blamedbly ; criminally. 

If we perform this duty pitifully and culpably, it is not 
be expefted we fhould communicate holily !~ a ) L \‘ 

Cu lprit n.f. [about this word there is great difpute. fi 1S 
ufed by the judge at criminal trials, who, when the pritonrt 
declares himfelf not guilty, and puts himfclf upon his tu*u 
anfwers ; Culprit, God lend thee a good tie intranet. It i s * 1Ku ) 
that it is a corruption of Jj.’il parent, X u, n fo appear, 
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wilh of the judge being that the prifoner may be found inno- 
cent.] A man arraigned before his judge. 

The knight appear’d, and filence they proclaim ; 

Then firft th ecu.prit anfwcr'd to his name ; 

And, after forms of law, was laft requir’d 
To name the thing that woman moft defir’d. Dryden. 
An author is in the condition of a culprit ; the publickare 
his judges: bv allowing too much, and condefcending too far, 
he may injure his own caufc ; and by pleading and aflerting 
too boldly, he may difpleafe the court. Briar's Pref. to Solomon. 

Cu'tTER. n.f [cuter, Latin.] The iron of the plow per- 
pendicular to the lhcarc. It is commonly written coulter. 

* Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon ; while that the cutter rufts. 

That fhould deracinate fuch favagery'. Shakefpeare' s Hen. V. 

To CU LT 1 VA 7 ’E. v. a. [cult her, French.] 

j. To forward or improve the product of the earth, by manual 
induftry. 

Thofe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, will, if cul- 
tivated, he moll flourilhing in production ; and, as the foil is 
good, and no coft nor care wanting to improve it, we mult 
entertain hopes of the richcft harveft. Felton on the Claffcks. 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 

Were we but lefs indulgent to our faults, 

And patience had to cultivate our thoughts, 

Our mufe would flourifli. IV alter. 

To make man mild and fociable toman, 

To cultivate the wild licentious favage 
With wifdom, difeipline, and liberal arts, 

'1 11’ emheliifhments of life. Addifori s Cato. 

Cultivation, n.f. [from cultivate .] 

1. The art or practice of improving foils, and forwarding or 
meliorating vegetables. 

2. Improvement in genera! ; promotion ; melioration. 

An innate light difeovers the common notions of good and 
evil, which, by cultivation and improvement, may be ad- 
vanced to higher and brighter difeoveries. South's Sermons. 

A foundation of good fenfc, and a cultivation of learning, 
arc required to give a feafoning to retirement, and make us 
tafte the bleffing. Dryden. 

Cultiva'tor. n. f [from cultivate.'] One who improves, 
promotes, or meliorates ; or endeavours to forward any ve- 
getable product, or any thing clfe capable of improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by fome cultivators of 
clover-grafs, that from a great quantity of the feed not any 
grafs fprings up. Boyle’s Vnfuccefsful Experiments. 

CU'LTURE. n.f. [cultura, Latin.] 

1 . The adl of cultivation ; the att of tilling the around ; 
tillage. 

Give us feed unto our heart, and culture to our underftand- 
ing, that there may conic fruit of it. 2 Efd viii. 6. 

rhefe three laft were flower than the ordinary wheat of 
itfelf, and this cu.ture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

1 he plough was not invented ’till after the deluge ; the 
earth requiring little or no care or culture, but yielding its in- 
crcafc freely, and without labour and toil. ’ Wo Award. 

Where grows ?— Where grows it ivot ? If vain our toil, 
W e ought to blame the culture, not the foil. 

F'ix’d to no fpot is happinefs fincere. Pope's Effay on Man. 

They lofc as vigorous as the fun ; 

• 7 hen to the culture of the willing glebe. Tlr.mfon’s Spring. 

2. Art of improvement and melioration. 

One might wear any paffion out of a family by culture, as 
(kdful gardeners blot a colour out of a tulip that hurts its 

Tatlcr, N°. 75. 

I o Cu lture. v. a. [from the noun.] To cultivate; to ma- 
nure; to till. It is ufed by 7 honjon, but without authority. 

CuYver. n.f. [culppe, Saxon.] A pigeon. An old word. 

Had he fo done, he had him fnatch’d away. 

More light than culver in the faulcon’s fift. Fairy Jhteen. 

Whence, borne on liquid wing, 

_ The found culver flioots. ^ Thom fan's Spring. 

Cu lverin. n.f [cclottvrine, French.] A fpecics of ordnance! 
A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty pounds 
ot powder, and a bullet of fixty-four pounds ; a culverin, fix- 
teen pounds of powder, and a bullet of nineteen pounds; a 
verm-culvert. 1, nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve 

* U "]j' . // i Bins' s Math. Magic. 

Here a well pohfh’d mall gives us the joy 

Fo fee our prince his matchlefs force employ : 

No fooner has he touch’d the flying ball, 1 
But 'tis already more than half the mall • 

And fuch a fury from his *rm’t has got, 

As trom a fmoaking culverin 'twere fhot. Wnthr 

Culver key. n.f Afpeciesof flower. 

Looking down the meadows I could fee a girl cropnimr 

To GuSbFR C ° wflip r S ; t0 make garlands. Helton's Angle? 
I MBF.R. v . a. [kommeren, komheren, to difturb, Dutch 1 

> ■ 1 o embartafs ; to entangle ; to obftrutU J 

W hy afks he, what avails him not in fight, 

Aik. would but cumber, and retard hi« flight. 
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In which his only excellence is plac’d ! 

You give him death, that intercept his hafte. Dryd. Fab.ess 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 

Clog’ll with his cloaths, and cumber’d with his years. Dryd. 
The learning and maftcrv of a tongue, being uneafy and 
plcafant enough in itfelf, Should not be cumbered with any 
■ ' • " ’’ Locke. 


unpleafant enough ... 

other difficulties,'" as is done in this way of proceeding 
2. To croud or load with fomething ufclefs. 

I come feeking fruit on this fig tree, 
down, why cumberctb it the ground ? 




and find none : cut it 
wu, vvuy m/nutr in/ u Lu. XI 1 1 . j. 

Let it not cumber your better remembrance. Shakejp. Union. 
7’hc multiplying variety of arguments, efpecially frivolous 
ones, is not only loft labour, but cum ers the memory to no 
purpofe. Locke . 

3. To involve in difficulties and dangers; todiftrefs. 

Domcftick fury, and fierce civil ftrife. 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. Shakefpeare' s Jul. Cesfar. 

4. To bufy ; to diftradf with multiplicity of cares. 

Martha was cumbered about much ferving. Luke , x. 40. 

5. To be troublefome in any place. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden ? It makes the better 
hedge ; where, if it chances to prick the owner, it will tear 
the thief. Grew' s Cofmol. b. iii. c. 2. Jc£l. 47* 

Cu'mber. n.f. [komber, Dutch.] Vexation; embarrafl’ment ; 
obftrutftion; hindrance; difturbance; diftrels. 

By the occafion thereof 1 was brought to as great cumber 
and danger, as lightly any might efcape. * Sidney, l>. ii. 

Thus fade thy 'helps, and thus thy cumbers fpring. Spenjer. 
The greateft fhips are leaft ferviceable, go very deep in 
water, are of marvellous charge and fearful cumber. Raleighs 

Cu'mbersome. adj. [from cumber.] 

1. Troublefome; vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any day, to 
break off fo pleafing a company, with going to perform a 
cumber fome obedience. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. Burthenlome ; embarraffing. 

I was drawn in to write the firft part by accident, and to 
write the fecond by fome defedts in the firft : thefe are the cwn- 
berfome perquifites of authors. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Unweildy; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cumber fome, and fcarce to be readily 
managed. Newton’s Opt. 

Cu’mber som f.ly. adj. [from cumberfome.] In a troublefome 
manner ; in a manner that produces hindrance and vexation. 

Cu'mbersomeness. n.J. [from cumberjome.] Encumbrance} 
hindrance; obftrudlion. 

Cu'mbrance. n.f. [from cumber.] Burthen; hindrance; im- 
pediment. 

Extol not riches then, the toil of fools. 

The wife man’s cumbrance, if not fnare ; more apt 
To flacken virtue, and abate her edge. 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. Milt. P. L\ 

Cu'mbrous. adj. [from cumber.] 

1. Troublefome ; vexatious; disturbing. 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him moleft; 

All ftriving to infix their feeble ftings, 

That from their noyance he no where can reft. Fairy ffhceen. 

2. Oppreffive ; burthenfome. 

Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much ! Bent rather, how I may be quit. 

Faired and eafieft, of- this cumbrous charge. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Black was his count’nance in a little fpace ; 

For all the blood was gather'd in his face : \ 

Help was at hand ; they rear’d him from the ground. 

And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound ; 

7 ’hen lanc’d a vein. Dryden. 

Pofleflion’s load was grown fo great. 

He funk beneath the cumb’rous weight. Swift. 

3. Jumbled ; obftru£ting each other. ° J 

Swift to their feveral quarters halted then 
The cumb’rous elements earth, flood, air, fire. Milt. P. Loft. 

Cu mfrey. n. f. A medicinal plant. 

Cu’min. n.f. [cuminum, Latin.] A plant. 

The root is annual, the leaves like thofe of fenel : the feeds 
fmall, long, narrow, and crooked; two of which fucceed 
each other s flower, as in other umbelliferous plants. 7'he 
feeds of this plant are ufed in medicine, which arc brought 
from the ifland of Malta, where it is cultivated ; for it is too 
tender for our climate. Miller 

Tn PI Mf/m '" 8 rUC ’ r a,,d g 00 ' 1 for e y e s- Spenfir. 

o (_U MU LA I E. v a. [cumulo, Latin.] To heap together. 

A man that beholds the mighty flioals of (hells, bedded and 
cumulated heap upon heap, amongft earth, will fcarcely con 

CuTulS^ 

Delay; procraftint 

It is moft certain, that the Englilh made not their heft im- 
provements of thefe fortunate events ; and that efpecially by 

departure CrrOUrS ’ CUnaetiM in profecuting, and hafte in 

7 he fwifteft animal, conjoined with a heavy bod^Tmpfies 

that 
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that common moral, fejlina lent'e ; and that celerity {hould 
always be contempercd with emulation. Brown’s V ulg. Errours. 
CUNCTATOR. n.f. [Latin.] One given to delay ; a lingerer j 
an idler ; a fluggard. 

Others, being unwilling to difeourage fuch cunflators, al- 
ways keep them up m good hope, that, if they are not yet 
called, they may yet, with the thief, be brought in at the laft 
hour. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

To Cund. v. n. [from konntn, to know, Dutch.] To give no- 
tice : a provincial or obfolete word. See Condf.r. 

They are directed by a balker or huer on the cliff, who, 
difeerning the courfe of the pilchard, cundeth , as they call it, 
the mafter of each boat. Carew's Survey of C.rnwal. 

CU'NEAL. adj. [c uncus, Latin.] Relating to a wedge ; having 
the form of a wedge. 

Cunea'ted. adj. [cuneus, Latin.] Made in form of a wedge. 
Cu'neiform. adj. [from euneus and forma, Latin.] Having the 
form of a wedge. 

Cuneiform-bones, n.f. The fourth, fifth, and fixth bones 
of the foot ; thus called from their wedge-like fhape, being 
large above and narrow below. Did. 

Cu'nner. n.f. A kind of fi{h lefs than an oyfter, that flicks 
. clofe to the rocks. Ainjworth. 

CU'NNING. adj. [from connan. Sax. hnnen, Dut. to know.] 

1. Skilful; knowing; well, inffrudled ; learned. 

Schoolmaflers will I keep within my houfe. 

Fit to inffrudt hdf youth. — To cunning men 
I will be very kind ; and liberal 

To mine own children, in good bringing up. Shakefpeare. 

I do prefent you with a man of mine. 

Cunning in mufick and the mathcmaticks, 

To inftruct her fully in thofe fcicnccs. Shakefpeare. 

Wherein is he good, but to tafle fack and drink it ? Wherein 
neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and cat it ? Wherein 
tunning , but in craft? Wherein crafty, but in villainy? 
Wherein villainous, but in all things ? Wherein worthy, but 
in nothing. Sbatefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

Send me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold, and 
in filver, and that can (kill to cut and to grave. 2 Chron. ii. 7. 
When Pedro does the lute command. 

She guides the cunning artift’s hand. Prior. 

2 . Peformed with lkill ; artful. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtile net. 

Enwrapped in foul fmoak, and clouds more black than jet. 

Spenftr’s Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 7. fan. 28. 
And there beiide of marble hone was built 
An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery ; 

On which true Chriftians blood was often fpilt, 

And holy martyrs often done to die. Spenfer s hairy Queen. 

Once put out thy light, 

•Thou cunning ft pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat f 

That can thy light reluminc. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

3. Artfully deceitful ; fly ; defigning ; trickifii ; full of fetches 
and ftratagems ; fubtle ; crafty ; fubdolous. 

Men will leave truth and mifery to luch as love it ; they are 
rcfolvcd to be cunning: let others run the hazard of being 
fincerc. South's Sermons. 

4. Acted with fubtilty. ... 

'I he more he protefted, the more his father thought he du- 
femblcd, accounting his integrity to be but a cunning face of 
falfhood. Suln ^ L 1U 

Cu'nning. n.f. [cunninje, Saxon.] 

1. Artifice*, deceit; flynefs; Height; craft; fubtilty; dimmula- 

tion ; fraudulent dexterity. , , 

What if I be not fo much the poet, as even that milcrablc 
fubjedt of his cunning, whereof you fpeak. Sidney. 

We take cunning for a (Inifter or crooked wifdom ; and 
certainly there is great difference between a cunning man and 
a wife man, not "only in point of honefty, but in point o. 

ability. f ¥“y ?-j* 

Thefe final] wares and petty points of cunning arc infinite, 

and it were a aood deed to make a lift of them ; for nothing 
doth more hurt than that cunning men pafs for wife. Bacon. 

2. Ait; (kill; knowledge. 

Cu'nningly. adv. [from cunning.] Artfully; flyly; 
tily ; by fraudulent contrivance ; craftily. 

Amongft other crimes of this nature there was dihgcn 
enquiry made of fuch as had rafted and d.fpcrfed a bruit and 
rumour, a little before the field fought, that the rebels had he 
day, and that the king’s army was overthrown, and the king 
fled ; whereby it was fuppofed, that many fuccours were cun- 
ningly put off and kept back. Bacons Henry VII. 

I muft meet my danger, and deftroy him hri , 

But cunningly and clofely. D ‘" ham ' 

When (lock is high, they come between, 

Making by fecond-hand their offers; 

Then cunningly retire unfeen. 

With each a million in his coffers. Swift. 

Cu'nning MAN. n.f [cunning and man.] A man who pretends 
to tell fortunes, or teach how to recover ftolcn goods. 
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He fent him for a ftrong detachment 
Of beadle, Conftable', and watchmen, 

T’ attack the cunuingman, for plunder 
Committed falfly on his lumber. Hudihras, p. iii. cant t. 
Cu'nningness. n.f. [from cunning.] Deccitfulnefs; flynefs. 
CUP. n.f. [cup, Sax. hop, Dut. coupe, French.] 

1. A fmall vcflci to drink in 

Thou (halt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand, after the 
former manner when thou waft his butler. Gcnrfis , xi. 1 3. 

Ye heav’niy pow’rs, that guard 
The Britifli ifles, fuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion ; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from focial cups. 

2. The liquor contained in the cup; the draught. 

Which when the vile enchanterefs perceiv'd. 

How that my lord from her I would reprieve, 

With cup thus charm’d, imparting (lie deceiv’d. Fairy Queen. 

All friends (hall taftc 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cups of their defervings. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 
Wil’t pleafe your lordfhip, drink a cup of fack. Shakefp. 
They that never had the ufe 
Of the crape’s furprifing juice. 

To the firft delicious cup 

All their rcafon render up. Waller. 

The beft, the deareft fav’rite of the Ikj, 

Muft tafte that cup ; for man is born to die. Pcpd s Off. 

3. Social entertainment ; merry bout, [in the plural.] 

Then (hall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houfhold words. 

Be in their flowing cups f'rcfhly remember’d. Shale/. H. V. 
Let us fuppofe that I were reafoning, as one friend with 
another, by the firefide, or in our cups, without care, without 
any great affection to either party. Knolles’s Hiftoryof thcTurh. 

It was near a miracle to fee an old man filent, fuice talking 
is the difeafe of age; but amongft cups, makes fully a wonder. 

Ben. Johnfon's Difcovcrits. 
Marrying, or proftituting, as betel 
Rape or adultery, where pafling fair 
Allur’d them : thence from cups, to civil broils ! Milton. 

Amidft his cups with fainting fhiv’ring feiz’d. 

His limbs disjointed, and all o’er difeas’d. 

His hand refutes to fuftain the bowl. Drydens Perfus. 

4. Any thing hollow like a cup; as, the hu(k of an acorn, the 
bell of a flower. 

A pyrites of the fame colour and (hape, placed in the cavity 
of another of an hemifpherick figure, in much the fame man- 
ner as an acorn in its cup. Woodward on Foffus. 

5. Cup and Can. Familiar companions. The can is the large 
vcflel, out of which the cup is filled, and to which it is a con- 
ftant aflociate. 

You boafting tell us where you din’d, 

And how his lordfhip was fo kind ; 

Swear he’s a moft facetious man ; 

That you and he are cup and can : 

You travel with a heavy load. 

And quite miftake preferment’s road. 

To Cup. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To fupply with cups : this fenfe is obfolete. 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink cync, 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d : 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d 1 

Cup us, ’till the world go round. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. To fix a glafs-bcll or cucurbite upon the (kin, to draw the 

blood in fcarification. 

The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart. 

Corrupts, and there remains in I'pite of art: 

Nor breathing veins, nor cupping will prevail ; 

All outward remedies and inward fail. Dry den s 

You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 
could be raked out of the air of Billingfgate, without know- _ 
inc who I am ; or whether 1 deferve to be cupped and fcarihed 
at this rate. Spectator, 59 v 

‘ Bliftering, cupping, and bleeding are feldom of ufe but to 
the idle and intemperate. Addifon s Spcdator, ss . 

Him the damn'd dodtors and his friends immurd; 

They bled, they cupp'd, they purg’d ; in (hort they cur d. I o t 
Cupbe'arf.r. n f. 

1 . An officer of the king’s houfhold. . f . 

There is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an intimation 0 
king’s plcafure to wait and to be fworn his lervant, and h 
ly alter his cupbearer at large; and the bummer foUowmgh 
was admitted in ordinary. 

2. An attendant to give wine at a fcaft. 

This vine was faid to be given to 1 ro S the father of I 
by Jupiter, as a recompencc for his carrying away 

d» y Lfc.»bchi .«♦***• 

Co'pboakd. »./ [cup and bo,. 0 , a cafe o' ccccpllde, » [ 

A cafe with ihclves, in which victuals or earthen w. 
placed. 

Some trees are beft for planchers, 
cupboards y and defies > as walnut. 
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Is or cartnui 

as deal ; feme for tables, 

Bacon's Natural Hf/y- 
LuJrus 
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Codrus had but one bed ; fo fhort to boor, 

7'hat his (hort wife’s (hort legs hun <r dangling out: 

His cupboard's head fix earthen pitchers grac’d, ( 

Beneath them was his trufty tankard plac’d. Drydens juv. 
Yet their wine and their victuals thefe currnudgeon- 

lubbards, _ 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. k>wift. 
ToCu'pboard. v.a. [from the noun.] I o treafure in a cup- 
board ; to hoard up. 

The belly did remain 
I* th’ midft o’ th’ body, idle and una£Hve, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. Shakefpeare s ConolanUS. 

Cup'idity. n.f. [cupiditas, Latin.] Concupifcencc ; unlaw- 
ful or unreafonable longing. 

CUPOLA, n.f [Italian.] A dome; the hemifpherical fummit 
of a building. 

Nature feems to have defigned the head as the cupola to the 
moft glorious of her works; and when wc load it with fuper- 
nunicr.iry ornaments, wc deftroy the fymetry of the human 
figure. Addijon's Spcdator, N°. 28. 

Cu'pph. See Coppei- 

There be other bodies fixed, which have little or no fpirit ; 
fo as there is nothing to fly out, as wc fee in the ftuft whereof 
cuppcls arc made, which they put into furnaces, upon which 
fire vvorketh not. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, N '. 799 ' 

Cu'pper. n.f [from cup.] One who applies cupping-glafles ; 
a fcarifier. 

Cupping-glass, n.f. [from cup and glafs.] A glafs ufed by 
fcarifiers to draw out the blood by rarefying the air. 

A bubo, in this cafe, ought to be drawn outward by 
cupping-giafes , and brought to fuppuration. JVifenum' > Surgery. 
Cu'preoUs. adj. [ cuprous , Latin.] Coppery; confiding ot 
copper. 

Having, by the intervention of a little fal armoniack, 
made copper inflammable, I took fome fmall grains, and put 
them under the wiek of a burning candle, whereby they were 
with the melted tallow fo kindled, that the green, not blue, 
flame of the cupreous body did burn for a good while. Boyle. 
Cur. n.f. [korre, Dutch. SeeCuRTAL.] 

1. A worthlcfs degenerate dog. 

How does your fallow' greyhound, fir ? — 

’Tis a good dog. ■ 

— A cur, fir. 

— Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dog. Shakefpeare.. 

Here’s an old drudging cur turned off to (hid for himfelf, 
for want of the very teeth and heels that he had loft in his 
maftcr’s fervice. L'Ejlrangc, Fable 25. 

A cur may bear 

The name of tiger, lion, or whate’er 

Denotes the nobleft or the faireft bealt. Dryden's 'Juvenal . 

2. A term of reproach for a man. 

What would you have, ye curs , 

1 hat like not peace nor war ? Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

'1 bis knight had occafien to inquire the way to St. Anne’s- 
I.ine; upon which the perfon, whom he fpoke to, called him 
a young popifti cur, and afkcd him, who made Anne a 
> faint. Addifon' s Sped ator, N°. 125. 

Cu'rable. adj. [from cure.] That admits a remedy; that 
may be healed. 

A confumption of the lungs, at the beginning, herein dif- 
fers from all other curable di(ea(es, that it is not to be worn 
away by change of diet, or a chearful fpirit. Haivey on Confump. 
A defperate wound muft (kilful hands employ. 

But thine is curable by Philip’s boy. Dryden's Juvenal's Sat. 
Cu'r ableness. n.f. [from curable.] Poflibility to be healed. 
Cu'racy. n.f. [from curate.] Employment of a curate, dif- 
tincf from a benefice ; employment which a hired clergyman 
holds under the beneficiary. 

They get into orders as foon as the}' can, and, if they be 
very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in town. Swiji. 
CU RATE, n. f [curator, Latin.] A clergyman hired to per- 
form the duties of another. 

He fpar’d no pains ; for curate he bad none ; 

Nor durft he truft another with his care. Dryden's Fables. 
2. A parifti prieft. 

I thought the Englifti of curate had been an ccclcfiaftical 

hireling. No fuch mattet ; the proper import of the word 

fignifies one who has the cure of fouls. Collier on Pride. 
u^ra 1 eshif. n.J. [from curate.] The fame with curacy. 
Uu rative. ad}, [from cure.] Relating to the cure of dif- 
eafes ; not prefer vative. 

I he therapeutick or curative phyfick, we term that which 
reitores the patient unto fanity. Browns Vulgar Errours, b iv. 
There may be taken proper ufeful indications, both prefer- 
/-vrD'JwJn curat,vi -> from the qualities of the air. Arhuthmt. 
yR- n.J. [Latin.] One that has the care and fuper- 
mtendencc of any thing. 

The curators of Bedlam allure us, that fome lunaticks are 
perions of honour. o •/*, 

CU f B - [comber, to bend, French.] ^ 
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branches of the bridle, in a hole called the eye, and running 

over the beard of the horfe. , Pc f r f rS ( 

The ox hath his bow, the horfe his curb, and the fitulcon 
his bells ; fo man hatli his defire. Shake/ As you like it. 

So four fierce courfers, darling to the race, 

Scow’r through the plain, and lengthen cv’ry pace ; 

Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat’ning cries they (ear. Dryd. 

2. Rcftraint; inhibition; oppofition; hindrance. 

The Roman date, whofc courfe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your~ impediment. Shakefpeare s Cono.aiitis. 

Wc remain 

In ftriiftcft bondage, though thus far remov d, 

Under th’ inevitable curb, rclerv’d 

His captive multitude. Milton s Paradifc Lojl, b.w. 1 . 322. 

By thefe men, religion, that (hould be 
The curb, is made the fpur to tyranny. Denham s Sophy. 
Even they who think us under no other tie to the true 111- 
tereft of our country, will allow this to be an cffetfual curb 
upon us. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. A curb is a hard and callous tumour, which runs along 
the infide of a horfe’s hoof; that is, on that part of the hoof 
that is oppofite to the leg of the lame fide. Farrier s Du 

To Curb. v.a. [from the noun.J 

1. To guide or reltrain a horfe with a curb. 

Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming deed. A Fit. 

2. To reftrain ; to inhibit; to check; toconnne; to hold hack. 

Were not the laws planted amonglt them at the firft, and 
had they not governours to curb and keep them dill in awe and 
obedience ? Spenfer on Ireland. 

Then thou, the mrther of fo fweet a child. 

Her falfe imagin’d lofs ceafc to lament, 

And wifely learn to curb thy forrows w'ild. Milton. 

If fenfe and learning are fuch unfociable imperious things, 
he ought to keep down the growth of his realon, and curb his 
intellectuals. " Collier on Pride. 

At this flic curb'd a groan, that clfe had come ; 

And paufing, view’d the prefent in the tomb ; 

Then to the heart ador’d devoutly glew’d 

Her lips, and raifing it, her fpeech renew’d. Dryd. Fables . 

’Till force returns, his ardour w r e reffrain, 

And curb his warlike wifti to crofs the main. Drydcn. 

Knowing when a mufe (hould be indulged 
In her full flight, and when (he (hould be curbed. Rofcommon, 
Some poor cottage on the mountain’s brow. 

Where pinching want muft curb thy warm defires. 

And houlhold cares fupprefs thy genial fires. Prior. 

Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 

And wifely curb'd proud man’s pretending wit. Pope. 

2. Sometimes with from ; fometimes w r ith of 

Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
The confcqucnce of the crown. SbakeJ'pcarc's Cymbeline. 
CURD. n.f. [See Crudle.] The coagulation of milk; the 
concretion of the thicker parrs of any liquor. 

Milk of itfclf is fuch a compound of cream, curds, and 
whey, as it is eaftly turned and di(l'olved. 7?fl«i7’r Nat. Hijlity . 
This night, at lcaft, with me forget your care ; 

Chcfnuts and curd , and cream (hall be your fare. Drydcn. 

Let Sportis tremble. — What! that thing of filk ! 

Sporus, that mere white curd of afs’smilk? Pope. 

To Curd. v. a. [from the noun.] To turn to curds ; to caufc 
to coagulate. 

Maiden, does it curd thy blood. 

To fay I am thy mother ? Shake Ip. All's well that ends well: 
To Cu'rdle. v. n. [from curd ] To coagulate ; to (hoot to- 
gether; to concrete. 

Powder of mint, and powder of red rofes, keep the milk 
fomewhat from turning or curd ing in the ftomach. Bacon. 
Some to the houfe. 

The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight. 

Sip round the pail, or tafte the curdling chcefe. Thom. Sum. 
To Cu'rdle. v. a. 'I o caufe to coagulate ; to force into con- 
cretions. 

His changed powers at firft themfelvcs not felt, 

’ Fill curdl'd cold his courage 'gan t’ aflail. Fairy Queen, l. i. 
Mixed with the fixth part of a fpoonful of milk, it burnt 
to the fpacc of one hundred pulfcs, and the milk was curdled. 

Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N\ 366. 
My foul is all the fame. 

Unmov’d with fear, and mov’d with martial fame ; 

But my chill blood is curdled in my veins. 

And fcarce thelhadow of a man remains. Dryden's Virgil. 

Ev’n now 1 tali a victim to thy wrongs ; 

Ev’n now a fatal draught works out my foul ; 

Ev’n now it curdles in my flirinking veins 
I he lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Smith. 

There is in the fpirit of wine fome acidity, by which 
brandy curdles milk. ' Flayer 

Cu'rdy. adj. [from curd ] Coagulated: concreted: full of 
curds ; curdled. . 
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It differs from a vegetable cjnulfion, by coagulatin'^ into a 

mafs with acids - . Arbuthmt on Ailments. 

CURL. n. f. [c«r<7, Latin.] 

1. Remedy; reftorativc. 

This league that we have made. 

Will give her fadnefs very little cure. 

Brother of England, how may we content 

This widow lady ? Sbakefpeare' s King John. 

Cold, hunger, prifons, ills without a cure , 

All thefe he muff, and guildcfs oft, endure. Dryden's Fables. 

Now' wc’rc ador’d, and the next hour difpleafe; 

At fuff your cure , and after your difeafe. Granville. 

Horace advifes the Romans to feck a feat in fome remote 
part, by way of a cure for the corruption of their manners. Sw. 

2. Adi of healing. 

I do cures to-day, and to-morrow. Lu. xiii. 32. 

3. The benefice or employment of a curate or clergyman. 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be faid againft 
entangling property, fpinning out caufes, fqueezing clients, 
and making the laws a greater grievance than thofe who break 
them. Collier. 

To Cure. v.a. [euro, Latin.] 

1. To heal; to reftore to health ; to remedy ; to recover: with 
of before the difeafe. Ufcd of patients or difeafes. 

The bones, in (harp colds, wax brittle; and therefore all 
coutufions of bones, in hard weather, are more difficult to 
cure. Bacon's Natwal Hijlory, N w . 68S. 

Here the poor Lover, that has long endur’d 
Some proud nymph’s fcorn,ot his fond paffion’s cur’d. IVallcr. 
I never knew any man cured of inattention. Swift. 

Hear what from love un practis'd hearts endure, 

Irom love, the foie difeafe thou canft not cure. Pope. 

2 To prepare in any manner, fo as to be preferved from cor- 
ruption. 

The beef would be fo ill chofen, or fo ill cured, as toflink 
many times before it came fo far as Holland. Temple. 

Cu'keless. adj. [ cure and lefs.'\ Without cure; without 
remedy. 

Bootlefs are plaints, and curelefs are my wounds ; 

No w'ay to fly, nor llrcngth to hold out flight. Sbak. H. VI. 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
T o curelefs ruin. Sbakefpeare' s Merchant of Venice. 

If, faid he, 

■Y our grief alone is hard captivity. 

For love of heav’n, with patience undergo 
A curelefs ill, lince fate will have it fo. Dryden's Fables. 

Cu'rf.r. n.f [from cure.] A healer; a phyfician. 

He is a curer of fouls, and you a cuter of bodies: if you 
fliould fight, you go againft the hair of your profeffions. Shak. 

The indexterity and worfe fuccefs of the moft famous of 
our confumption curers, do evidently demon (Irate their dim- 
nefs in beholding its caufes. Harvey on Confutations. 

CuRfew, n.f. [couure feu, French.] An evening-peal, by 
which the conqueror willed, that every man fliould rake up 
his fire, and put out his light ; fo that in many places at this 
day, where a bell is cullomarily rung towards bed time, it is 
faid to ring curfew. Cowcl. 

You whofc paftime 

Ts to make midnight mufhrooms, that rejoice 

To hear the folemn curfw. Sbakefpeare' s Tcmpeji. 

Oft on a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear tne far off curfew found. 

Over fome wide- water’d (hoar. 

Swinging flow with fullen roar. Milton. 

2. A cover for a fire ; a fircplate. 

But now for pans, pots, curfews , counters and the like, 

' the beauty will not be fo much rcfpcdled, fo as the compound 
(tuff is like to pafs. Bacon’s PbyJ.Rem. 

Curia'lity. n.f. [from curialis, Latin.] The privileges, 
prerogatives, or perhaps retinue of a court. 

The court and curiaiity. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Curio'sjty. n.f. [from curious.'] 

1. Inquifitivencfs; inclination to enquiry. 

2. Nicety; delicacy. 

When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 
tbee for too much curiofity ; in thy rags thou knoweft none, 
but art defpifed for the contrary. Sbakefpeare’ s Timm. 

3. Accuracy ; cxa< 5 lnefs. 

Qualities arc fo weighed, that curiofity in neither can make 
choice of citlier’s moiety. Sbakefpeare s King Lear. 

Our eyes and fenfes, however armed or affifted, are too 
grofs to difeern the curiofity of the workmanfhip of nature. 

Ray on the Creation. 

4. An acl of curiofity; nice experiment. 

There hath beyn praClifed alfo a curiofity, to fet a tree upon 
the north-fide of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw it 
through the wall, and fpread it upon the fouth-fide ; con- 
ceiving that the root and lower part of the (lock fliould enjoy 
the frefhnefs of the (hade, and the upper boughs and fruit, the 
Comfort of the fun : but it forted not. Bacon s Nat. Hi/lory. 

5. An objc£l of curiofity; rarity. 


CUR 

"We took a ramble together to fee the curiofties of this 

town - Addifon’s Freeholder N- „ 

CURIOUS, adj. [curiofus, Latin.] ’ ’ 

1 . Inquifitive ; defirous of information ; addided to enquiry 

Be not curious in unneceffary matters; for more things are 
(hewn unto thee than men underftand. Ec.lus. iii. 2 - 

Evcn then to them the fpirit of lyes fuggefts, * 
That they were blind, becaufe they faw not ill; 

And breath’d into their uncorrupted breads 
A curious wi(h, which did corrupt their will. Davits 

2. Attentive to ; diligent about : fometimes with after. 

It is pity a gentleman fo very curious after things that were 
elegant and beautiful, fhould not have been as curious as to 
their origin, their ufes, and their natural hiitory. IVoodnuard 

3. Sometimes with of. 

Then thus a fenior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden’s Fables 

4. Accurate; careful not to miftakc. 

’Till Arrianifm had made it a matter of great fharpnefs and 
fubtlety of wit to be a found believing Chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of fpeech they ufcd. Hook. 

5. Difficult toplcafe; folicitous of perfection ; not negligent; 
full of care. 

A temperate perfon is not curious of fancies and deliciouf- 
nefs ; he thinks not much, and Jpeaks not often of meat and 
drink. Tayher. 

6. hxacl ; nice ; fubtle. 

Both thefe fenfes embrace their objufts at greater diftance 
with more variety, and with a more curious diferimation, than 
the other fenfe. ’ Holder. 

7. Artful; not negledlful ; not fortuitous. 

A vaile obfeur’d the funftune of her eyes. 

The rofe within herfelf her fweetnefs clofed ; 

Each ornament about her feemly lies, 

By curious chance, or curelefs art, compofeJ. Fairfax, l. ii. 

8. Elegant; neat; laboured; finiflied. 

Underftanding to devife curious works, to work in gold. Ex. 

9. Rigid ; feverc ; rigorous. 

For curious I cannot be with you, 

Signior Baptilla, of whom I hear fo well. Shakcftart. 

Cu'riousi. y. adv. [from curious.] 

1. Inquilitivcly ; attentively; ftudioufly. 

At firft I thought there had been no light re fleck d from 
the water in that place ; but obferving it more curioufy, I faw 
within it feveral (mailer round fpots, which appeared much 
blacker and darker than the reft. Newton’s Opt. 

2. ’ Elegantly; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and fprings, though never 
fo curioufy wrought, and artificially fet, but the winding of 
them up, that mull give motion to the watch. South’s Sermons. 

3. Artfully; exaftly. 

4. Captioufly. 

Curl, n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . A ringlet of hair. 

She appareled herfelf like a page, cutting off her hair, 
leaving nothing but the fliort curls to cover that noble head. Sul. 

Juft as in acl he flood, in clouds enflirin’d. 

Her hand (he faften’d on his hair behind ; 

Then hackward by his yellow curls lhc drew 

To him, and him alone confcfsV n view. Dryden’s Fables. 

2 . Undulation; wave; fmuof .-./.me. 

Thus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their (ides be accurately plain and well polifhed, 
without thofe numberlefs waves or curls, which ufually arife 
from the (and holes, a little fmoothed in polilhing with putty. 

Newton’s Opt. Prop. ii. Tb. 2. 

To CURL. v.a. [Hollcn, Dut. cvpyan, Sax. krilie, Dan.] 

1. To turn the hair in ringlets. 

What haft thou been ? — 

— A ferving man, proud in heart and mind, that curled niv 
hair, wore gloves in my cap, ferved the luft of my niiflrefs’s 
heart, and did the a£l of darknefs with her. Sbakejp. K. Lear. 

2. To writhe; to twill. 

3. To drefs with curls. 

If (he firft meet the curled Antony, 

He'll make demand of her kifs. Sbakejp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Up the trees 

Climbing, fat thicker than the fnaky locks 

That curl’d Megaera. Milton’s Paradife Lof , l. x. /• j6o. 

4. To raife in waves, undulations, or finuoiitics. 

T he vifitarion of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monftrous heads. Sbakefpeare’ s Henry IV. p- »■ 
Seas would be pools, without the bruftiing air 


To cur! the waves. 


Dryden’s Fables. 


To Curi .. v. n. 

1. To (brink into ringlets. 

Thofe (lender aerial bodies arc feparated and ftretebed out. 
which otherwife, by rcafon of their fiexiWcnefs and waigbb 
would flag or curl. Boyle’ i Spring of lb* Atf. 

2. To rife in undulations. 

To every nobler portion of the town. 
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The curling billows rou! their rcfllcfs tide ; 

In parties now they draggle up and down, 

As armies, unoppos’d, for prey divide. Dryden. 

While curling fmoaks frem village tops arc fecn. Pope. 

3. To twift itfclf. 

Then round her (lender waift he cur? d. 

And damn'd an image of himfelf, a fov’rcign of the world. 

Dryden’s Fables. 

CuRlew. n f. [cour lieu, French.] 

1 . A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak of a grey colour, 
with red and black fpots. 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer legs. It runs very 

fwiftly, and frequents the cornfields in Spain, in Sicily, and 
fometimes in I' - ranee. Trevoux. 

CURMU'DGEON. n.f. [It is a vitious manner of pro- 
nouncing cccur rnechant, Fr. an unknown correfpondent.] An 
avaritious churlifli fellow; a mifer; a niggard; a churl; a 
griper. 

And when he has it in his claws. 

He’ll not be hide-bound to the caufe; 

Nor (halt thou find him a curmudgeon. 

If thou difpatch it without grudging. Hudibras, p. iii. c. 2 . 

Both their .wine and their victuals thefe curmudgeon 
lubbards 

Lock up from mv fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 
A man’s way of living is commended, becaufe he will 
give any rate for it ; and a man will give any rate rather than 
pafs for a poor wretch, or a penurious c-rmudgcon. Locke. 

Curmudgeonly, adj. [from curmudgeon. J Avaricious; co- 
vetous; churlilh ; niggardly. 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited the neigh- 
bourhood, a curmudgeonly fellow advifed with his companions 
how lie might fave the charge. V Ef range. 

CuRrant. n.f. 

1. The trde hath no prickles; the leaves are large: the flower 
confifts of five leaves, placed in form of a rofe : the ovary, 
which arifes from the center of the flower-cup, becomes a 
globular fruit, produced in bunches. 

2. A final! dried grape, properly written corinfh. 

They butter’d currants on fat veal bellow’d. 

And rumps of beef with virgin honey ftew’d ; 

Infipid taile, old friend, to them who Paris know. 

Where rocambole, (hallot, and the rank garlic!: grow. King. 

CuRrency. n.f. [from current.] 

1 . Circulation ; power of palling from hand to hand. 

The currency of thofe half-pence would, in the univerfal 
opinion of our people, be utterly deftruiTive to this king- 
dom. Swift. 

2. General reception. 

3. Fluency; rcadinefs of utterance; eafinefs of pronunciation. 

4. Continuance; eonftant flow ; uninterrupted courfe. 

The currency of time to eftabli(h a cuflom, ought to be 
with a amtinuando from the beginning to the end of the term 
preferibed. Ayltjfe’s Par ergon. 

5. General eftcem ; the rate at which any thing is vulgarly 
valued. 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over-match for this 
eftate, allifted as it is, and, may be, is no good mintman, but 
takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to their bulk and 
currency, and not after intrinfick value, bacon AVar with Spain. 

6. The papers (lamped in the Engli(h colonics by authority, and 
puffing for money. 

CU RRENT, adj. [currcns, Latin.] 

1. Circulatory ; palling from hand to hand. 

Shekels of filver, current money with the merchant. Gen. 
That there was current money in Abraham’s time is pad 
doubt, though it is not fure that it was ftampt; for he is faid 
to be rich in cattle, in filver, and in gold. Arbuthmt. 

2. Generally received ; uncontradicled ; authoritative. 

Many (Ir.tngc bruits are received for current. Sidney. 

Becaufe fuch as openly reprove fuppofed diforders of (late, 
are taken for principal friends to the common benefit of all, 
under this fair and plaufible colour, whatfoever they utter 
paffeth for good and current. Hooker , b. i. 

1 have collcflcd the fu£ls, with all poffible impartiality, from 
the current hiftories of thofe times. Swift. 

3. Common ; general. 

They have been trained up from their infancy in one fet 
of notions, without ever hearing or knowing what other opi- 
nions are current among mankind. IVa ts’s Improvement. 

About three months ago we had a current report of the 
kmg of France’s death. Addifon’s Spectator. 

4 - Popular ; fuch as is eflabbfhed by vulgar eftimation. 

We are alfo to coniider the difference between worth and 
merit, ftriclly taken ; that is, a man’s intrinfick ; this, his 
current value ; which is lefs or more, as men have occaiion for 
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5 - I alnionaWc* ; popular. J ^ 

Oft leaving what is natural and fit, 

The current folly proves our ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation fate, 

V, hich lives as long as fools are pleas’d to laugh. Pope. 

6. Pa (Table ; fuch as may be allowed or admitted. ( 

Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canft make . 

No cxcufe current, but to hang thyfelf. Sbakejp. Rich. 11 R 

7, What is now paffing ; what is at prefent in its courfe ; a s, : e 
current year. 

Cu'rrent. n. f 

1. A running dream. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’ft, being (lopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 

But his fair courfe is not hindered : 

He makes fwcct mufick with th’ enamel’d (tones. Sbakejp. 
Thefe inequalities will vanifli in one place, and prefently 
appear in another, and fee m perfcdlly to move like waves, 
fuccecding and deftroying one another ; fave that their motion 
oftentimes feems to be quickeft, as if in that vaft fea they 
were carried on by a current, or at lead by a tide. Boyle. 

Heav’n her Eridanus no more (hall boaft, 

Whofe fame in thine, like leffer currents loft ; 

Thy nobler dreams (hall vifit Jove’s abodes, 

To (hine among the ftars, and bathe the gods. Denham. 

Not fabled Po more fvvclls the poet’s lays, 

While through the fky his Alining current drays. P pe. 

2 . [In navigation.] Currents are certain progreffive motions of 

the water of the fea in feveral places, either quite down to the 
bottom, or to a certain determinate depth ; by which a (hip 
may happen to be carried more fwiftly or retarded in her 
courfe, according to the direction of the current, with or 
againft the way of the (hip. Harris. 

Cu'rrently. adj. [from current.] 

1. In a eonftant motion. 

2. Without oppofition. 

The very caufe which maketh the fimplc and ignorant to 
think they even fee how the word of God runneth currently 
on your fide, is, that their minds are foreftriled, and their 
conceits perverted beforehand. Hooker , Preface. 

3. Popularly ; fafliionably ; generally. 

4. Without ceafing. 

CuRrentnrss. n.f. [from current.] 

1. Circulation. 

2. General reception. 

3. Eafinefs of pronunciation. 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with clelightfulnefi, and 
currentncfs with ftayednefs, how can the language found other 
than moft full of fweetnefs ? Camden’s Remains. 

CuRrier. n.f. [coriarius, Latin.] One who drefles and pares 
leather for thofe who make (hoes, or other things. 

A currier bought a bear (kin of a huntfman, and laid him 
down ready money for it. L’Efirange. 

Warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathfome carrion under ground ; 

For ufelefs to the currier were their hides. 

Nor could their tainted flefh with ocean tides 

Be free’d from filth. Dryden’s Virg. Gear. b. iii. 1 . 8:3. 

CuRrish. adj. [from cur.] Having the qualities of a dege- 
nerate dog; brutal; four ; quarrelfome ; malignant; churlilh; 
uncivil; untradlable; impracticable. 

Sweet fpeaking oft a currijh heart reclaims. Sidney, b. ii. 

No care of juftice, nor no rule of reafon. 

No temperance, nor no regard of feafon. 

Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind. 

But cruelty, the figii of cutrijb kind. Blubber cTs Tale. 

I11 faftiions wayward, and in love unkind; 

For Cupid deigns not wound a currijh mind. Fairfax , b. iv. 

I would fhc were in heaven, fo (he could 
Entreat fome pow’r to change this currijh Jew. Sbakefpeare. 
She fays your dog was a cur; and tells you, currijh thanks 
is good enough for fuch a prefent. Sbakej. Two Gent, of Verona. 

1 0 CU'RRY. v. a. [cor turn, leather, Latin.] 

1. To drefs leather, by beating and rubbing it. 

2. To beat; to drub; to threm ; to chaftifc. 

A deep defign in’t co divide 
The well affcCled that confide ; 

By fetting brother againft brother, 

To claw and curry one another. Hudlbras, p. i. cant r. 

I may expecl her to take care of her family, and curry her 
hide in cafe of refufal. Addifon’s SpeSiator, N°. 211. 

3. I 0 rub a horfe with a fcratching inftrument, fo as to fmooth 
his coat, and promote his flefh. 

l'riflions make the parts more flefhy and full; as we fee 
both in men, and in the currying of horfes : the caufe is, for 
that they draw a greater quantity of fpirits and blood to die 
parts. Bacon 

4. To fcratch in kindnefs ; to rub down with flattery ; to tickle. 

It 1 had a fuit to mailer Shallow, I would humour his men • 

’ *° his men » 1 would curry with mailer Shallow. Shakefb. 

5. fo Li'rr y Favour. To become a favourite by petty offi- 
cioufnefs, (light kindnefles, or flattery. 

He judged them Hill over-abjeCdy to fawn upon the hea- 
thens, and to curry favour with infidels. Hooker b iv /' - 

This humour fuccccded fo with the puppy, that Il/Vfr 
w ould go the fame way to work to cut //favour for him- 
’ ' L’Efirange. 

CuRr i COMB. 
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Ci. rrvcoKib. n.f. [from curry and comb.] An iron inthu- 
nient ufed for currying horfes. 

He has a clearer idea from a little print than from a long 
definition ; and fo lie would have »f J! vigil and (if rum, it; 
infiead of a currycomb and cymbal, he could fee Stamped in 
thc^ margin fmall pictures of thefc inftrunicnts. Lode. 

To CURST, v. a. [cujipan, Saxon ] 

i . To wifh evil to ; to execrate ; to devote. 

Curfe me this people ; for they arc too mighty for me. Num. 
Alter Solyman had looked upon the dead body, and bitterly 
curjcd the fame, he caufcd a great weight to be tied unto it, 
and fo caft unto the fea. Kncllcs's Hforyof the Turks. 

What, yet again ! the third time haft thou curjl me: 
This iriiprecation was for Lams’ death, 

And thou haft wiflied me like him. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 

To mifehief; to afflict ; to torment. 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impofe 
'Thy plagues, and curfe ’em with luch fons as thofe. Pope. 

To Curse, v. ?i. To imprecate; to deny or affirm with im- 
precation of divine vengeance. 

The filt er about which thou curfedf, and fpcakeft of alfo in 
mv ears, behold the filver is with me. "jud. xvi. 2. 

Curse, u.f [from the verb.] 

1. Malediction; with of evil to another. 

Neither have I fuftered my mouth to fin, by wifhing a curfe 
to his foul. 'Job, xxx i. 3c. 

1 never went from your lordfliip but with a longing to re- 
turn, or without a hearty curfe to him who invented ceremo- 
nies, and put me on the ncceffity of withdrawing. Dryden. 

2. Affliction; torment; vexation. 

Curfe on the {tripling ! how he apes his fire ! 

Ambitioufiy fententious ! Addifon’ s Cato. 

Cu'rsed. participial adj. [from curfe. ] 

1. Under a curfe; hateful; deteftable; abominable; wicked. 

Merciful pow’rs ! 

Rcftrain in me the turfed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. Shakcfpcarc’s Macbeth. 

1. Unholy ; unfanftified ; blafted by a curfe. 

Come lady, while heav’n lends us grace, 

Let us fly this curjcd place. 

Left the forcerer us entice 
With fome other new device; 

Not a wafle or needlcfs found, 

’ Till we come to holier ground. Milton. 

3. Vexatious; troublefome. 

'This curfed quarrel be no more renew’d ; 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ftill ; 

'Though griev’d, yet fubjeft to her hufband’s will. Dryden. 

One day', I think, in Paradife he liv’d; 

Deftin’d the next his journey to purfuc, 

Where wounding thorns and curfed thirties grew. Prior. 

Cu'rsEdi. y. adv. [from curfed.] Mifcrably; fliamcfully: a 
low cant word. 

Satisfaction and reftitution lies fo curfdly hard on the giz- 
zards of our publicans. L' Ejlrange. 

Sure this is a nation that is curfdly afraid of being over-run 
with too much politenefs, and cannot regain one great genius 
but at the cxpcncc of another. Pope. 

Cu'rsedness. u.f [from curfed.] The ftate of being under a 
curfe. 

Cu'rship. u.f [from cur.] Dogfbip ; mcannefs; fcoundrcl- 
fliip. 

How durft he, I fay, oppofe thy curjhip , 

’Gainlt arms, authority, and worfhip. Hudilras , p. i. 

CU’RSITOR. n.f. [Latin ] An officer or clerk belonging to 
the Chancery, that makes out original writs. They are called 
clerks of courfe, in the oath of the clerks of Chancery. Ot 
thefc there are twenty-four in number, which have certain 
{hires allotted to each of ihem, into which they make out 
fuch original writs as arc required. They are a corporation 
among themfclves. Cowel. 

Then is the recognition and value, figned with the hand- 
writing of that juftice, carried by the curfitor in Chancery for 
that fhirc where thofe lands do lie, and by him is a writ of 
covenant thereupon drawn, and ingroffed in parchment. Bacon. 

Cu'rsorary. adj. [from curfus , Latin.] Curfory; hafty; 
carelefs. A word, I believe, only found in the following 
line. 

I have but with a curforary eye 
O’crglanc’d the articles. Shakcfpeare's Henry V. 

Cursorily, adv. [from curfory.] Haftily ; without care; 
without folicitous attention. 

This power, and no other, Luther difowns, as any one that 
views the place but curforily muft needs fee. . Atterbury. 

Cu'rsoriness. n.f. [from curfory.] Slight attention. 

CU'RSORY. adj. [from curforius , Latin. J Hafty ; quick ; in- 
attentive ; carelefs. 

The firft, upon a curfory and fuperficial view, appeared 
like the head of another man. Addifon. 

Curst. adj. Froward; peevilh; malignant; mifehievous; 

malicious; fnarling 

Mr. Mafon, after his manner, was very merry with both 
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parties, pleafantly playing both with the ihrewd touches nr 
many «ny? boys, and with the fmall diferetion of manv lew, l 
fchoolmaltcrs. 

1 pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 

Let her not hurt me : I was never curjl ; 

T have no gift at all in Ihrewiflinefs : 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice; 

Let her not ftrike me. Sbakcf. Midfummer Night's Dream 
1 11 go fee if the bear be gone from the gentleman, and 
how much he hath eaten : they are never curjl but when the* 
are hungry' Shcikefpcaris Hunter’s Tal 

Her only fault, and that is fault enough. 

Is, that flie is intolerably curjl. 

And {hrewd and forward, fo beyond all meafure, 

I hat, were my ftate far worfer than it is, 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Slxikcfbcare 
Go, write in a martial hand ; he curjl and brief. It * * 



is no 


matter how witty, fo it be eloquent, and full of invention. Slj. 
When I diftiiaded him from his intent. 


And found him pight to do it with curjl fpecch, 

I threaten’d to difeover him. Shake fpcare' i King . 

And though his mind 


car. 


though 

Be ne’er fo curjl, his tongue is kind Crathaw 

Cu rstness. n.f. [from curjl.] Peevifhnefs; frowardneJs- 


malic 


;mty. 


Then, noble partners, 

Touch you the fow’reft points with fwccteft terms, 

Nor curjlnefs grow to the matter. Sbakcf Ant. andCleopat. 

Her mouth {he writh’d, her forehead taught to frown, 
Her eyes to fparkle fires to love unknown ; 

Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did {hew, 

And ev’ry feature fpoke aloud the curfncf of a ftirew. Dryd. 
Curt. adj. [from cwtus , Latin.] Short. 

Io CL R TAIL. v. a. [curto, Latin, it was anciently written 
curtail which perhaps is more proper ; but dogs that had their 
tails cut, being called curtal dogs, the word was vulgarly con- 
ceived to mean originally to cut the tail, and was in time writ- 
ten according to that notion.] 

1. To cut off ; to cut fliort ; to ftiorten. 

J, that am curtail'd of all fair proportion. 

Deform’d, unfinilh’d, fent before my time 

Into this breathing world. Shakcfpeare's Richard III. 

Then why fhould we ourfelvcs abridge, 

And curtail our own privilege ? Hudtbras , p. ii. cant. ?. 

Scribblers fend us over their trufh in profe and verfe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 

This general employ, and expence of their time, would as 
afliircdly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of know- 
ledge and erudition, as it would ftiorten the opportunities of 


vice. 


Perhaps this humour of fpcaking no more than we muft, 
lias fo miferably curtailed fome of our words; and, in familiar 
writings and conventions, they often lofe all but their firft 
fvllables. Addifon' s Spectator, N u . 135. 

2. It has of before the thing cut off. 

The count affured the court, that Faft his antagonift had 
taken a wrong name, having curtailed it of three letters ; for 
that his name was not Fail, but Failion. Addifon. 

Cu'rtail Dog. n.f. A dog whofe tail is cut off, and who is 
therefore hindered in courfing. Perhaps this word may be the 
original of cur. 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch ; and I think, if my 
breaft had not been made of faith, and my heart of ftccl, flie 
had transformed me to a curtail dog , and made me turn i’ th’ 
wheel. Shakejpeare s Comedy of Errours. 

CU'RTAIN. n.f. [cortina, Latin.] 

1. A cloath contracted or expanded at plcafure, to admit or ex- 
clude the light ; to conceal or difeover any thing ; to {hade a 
bed ; to darken a room. 

'Their curtains ought to be kept open, fo as to renew die 
air. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

So through white curtains {hot a tim’rous ray, 

And op’d thofe eyes that muft eelipfc the day. Pope. 

Thy hand, great dulncfs ! let’s the curtain fall. 

And univcrfal Jarkncfs buries all. Pope’s Dunciad, b. iii. 

2. To draw the Curtain. To clofc it fo as to {hut out the 
light, or conceal the objeft. 

I muft draw a curtain before the work for a while, and 
keep your patience a little in fulpcncc, ’till materials are pre- 
pared. Burnet' s Theory of the Faith. 

Once more I write to you, and this once will be the lad : 
the curtain will foon be drawn between my iriend and me, 
and nothing left but to wifti you a lung good night. P' 4 e - 

3. To open it fo as to difeern the objeft. 

Had I forgot thee ? Oh, come in, ./Emilia : 

Soft, by and by ; let me the curtains draw. _ . 

Where art thou ? What’s the matter with thee now r ShakcJ- 
So foon as the all-thccring fun 
Should in the fartheft Eaft begin to draw 
The {hady curtain from Aurora's bed. Sbakcf Rom. and Jut- 

Peace, the lovers arc allccp : 

They, 
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They, fweet turtles ! folded lie 
In the laft knot that love could tie : 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 

’Till this ftormy night be gone ; 

And th’ eternal morrow dawn, 

Then the curtain will be drawn. 

And they waken with that light, 

Whofe day {hall never fleep in night. Crajhaw. 

4 [In fortification.] That part of the wall or rampart that lies 
between tw-o baftions. ,, , Mthtan Dtff. 

The governour, not difeouraged, fuddcnly of timber and 
boards raifed up a curtain twelve foot high, at the back of 
his foldicrs. Kncllcs's Hifory of the Turks. 

Curtain-lecture, n.f. [from curtain and lecture.] A re- 
ptoof given by a wife to her hufband in bed. 

What cndlefs brawls by wives are bred ! 

The curtain- le/iure makes a mournful bed. Dryden' s Juvcn. 
She ought to exert the authority of the curtain-lecture, and, 
if {he finds him of a rebellious diipofition, to tame him. AddiJ. 
To Cu'rtain. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe or accom- 
modate with curtains. 

Now o’er one half the world 
Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 
The curtain'd fleep. Shakcfpeare's Macbeth. 

The wand’ring prince and Dido, 

When with a happy norm they were fur priz’d, 

And curtain’d with a counfcl-kecping cave. Slakefpeare. 

But in her temple’s laft recefs inclos’d. 

On dulnefs’ lap th’ anointed head repos’d: 

Him clofc fhe curtain’d round with vapours blue. 

And foft befprinkled with Cimmerian dew. Pofe’s Dunciad. 
Cu'rv ate Difance. n.f. [In aftronomy.] T he diftance of a 
planet’s place from the fun, reduced to the ecleptick. ^ 
Curta'tion. n.f. [from curto, to ftiorten, Latin.] I he in- 
terval between a planet’s diftance from the fun and the curtate 
diftance. Chambers. 

Cu'rtelasse. J SecCuTtASS . 

Cu'rtelax. } 

Cu'rtsy. See Courtesy. 

Cu'r vated. adj. [curvatus, Latin.] Bent. 

Curva'tion. n.f. [ curvo , Latin.] 'The aft of bending or 
crooking. 

Cu'rvatuke. n.f. [from curve.] Crookednefs; inflexion; 
manner of bending. 

It is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, by 
which it obtains that curvature that is fafeft for the included 
marrow. Cheyne’s Phil • Prin. 

Flaccid it was beyond the aftivity of the mufcle, and 
curvature of the officles, to give it a due tenfion. Holder. 
Curve, adj. [curvus, Latin.] Crooked; bent; inflefted; not 
ftreight. 

Unlcfs an intrinfick principle of gravity or attraftion, may 
make it deferibe a curve line about the attrafting body. Bentley, 
Curve, n.f. Any thing bent ; a flexure or crookednefs of any 
particular form. 

And as you lead it round, in artful curve. 

With eye intentive mark the fpringing game. Thonfon. 
To CURVE, w. a. [curvo, Latin.] To bend ; to crook ; to 
infleft. 

And the tongue is drawn back and curved. Holder on Speech. 
To CU'RVET. v n. [ corvettare , Italian.] 

1 . To leap ; to bound. 

Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee: it curvets unfea- 
fonably. Shakejpcarc’s As you like it. 

Himfelf he on an earwig fet. 

Yet fcarcc he on his back could get. 

So oft and high he did curvet, 

’Ere he himfelf could fettle. Drayton’s Nymphid. 

Seiz’d with unwonted pain, furpriz’d with fright. 

The wounded fteed curvets ; and, rais’d upright, 

Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
_ Spring up in air aloft, and lafli the winJ. Dryden s /Ends . 

2. To frifk ; to be licentious. 

Cu'rvet. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A leap ; abound. 

2. A frolick; a prank. 

Curvilinear, adj. [curvus and linca, Lat] 

1. Confiding of a crooked line. 

The impulfe continually draws the celeftial body from its 
reftilinear motion, and forces it into a curvilinear orbit ; fo 
that it muft be repeated every minute of time. Cheyne. 

2 Compofed of crooked lines. 

Cu'rvity. n. f [from curve] Crookednefs. 

The joined ends of that bone and the incus receding, make 
a more acute angle at that joynt, and give a greater curvity to 

° f „ the ofl ! cle !; Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

CUSHION, n.f. [buffer., Dutch ; couffn, French.] 

1. A pillow for the feat ; a foft pad placed upon a chair. 

Call Claudius, and fome other of my men ; 

1 11 have them fleep on cujbons in my tent. Shak. Jul. Crfir. 

If you arc learn’d. 

Re not as common fools ; if you arc not, 
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Let them have cujhions by you. Shakcfpeare’s CcriolanUs. 

But c’re they fat, officious Baucis lavs 
Two cujhions fluff'd with ftraw, the feat to raifc 5 
Coarfe, but the beft flie had. Dryden s Fables. 

An Eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous len- 
ience ; and ordered his hide to be fluffed into a cujhion, and 
placed upon the tribunal, for the fon to at on. _ ^ tesft. 

Cushioned, adj. [from cujhion.] Seated onaculhion; iup- 
ported by cufliions. 

Many, who arc atjhioncd upon thrones, would have re- 
mained in obfeurity. Dijfertation on Parties. 

CUSP. n. f. [cufpis, Latin.] A terifi ufed to exprefs the points 
or horns of the moon, or other luminary. Hams. 

Cu'spated. 7 adj. [from cufpis, Latin. j When the leaves 

Cu'spjdated. ) of a flower end in a point. Qtuncy. 

CVstard. n.f. [cwjlard, Welfh.] A kind of fweetmeat 
made by boiling eggs with milk and fugar, till the whole 
thickens into a mafs. It is a food much uiod in city leafls. 

He cram’d them ’till their guts did akc, 

With cawdle, luflard, and plumb cake. Hudi'ras, cant. ii> 

Now may’rs and fhrieves all hufh d and fatiate lay; 

Yet eat, in dreams, the c ujlard of the day. Pope s Dunciad. 

Cu'stody. n.f. [cufodia, Latin.] 

1. Imprifonment; reftraint of liberty. 

The council remonftranced unto queen Elizabeth the con- <, 
fpiracies againft her life, and therefore they advifed her, that 
{he fhould go lefs abroad weakly attended, as fhe ufed; but the 
queen anfwered, flie had rather be dead than put in cufody. 

Bacon s Apophthegms. 

For us enflav’d, is cujlody fevere. 

And ftripes, and arbitrary punifliment 

Inflifted ? Milton’ s Paradife Lcjl, b. ii. /. 3 35 * 

2 . Care; guardianfliip ; charge. 

Under the cujlody and charge of the fons of Merari, ftiall 
be the boards of the tabernacle. Num. iii. 36. 

We being ftrangers here, how dar’ft thou truft 
So great a charge from thine own cujlody. Shakejpeare. 
An offence it were, raflily to depart out of the city com- 
mitted to their cufody. Kuollcs’s Hi/lory cf the Turks. 

There is generally but one coin ftampt upon the occafion, 
which is made a prefent to the perfon who is celebrated on it : 
by this means the whole fame is in his own cujlody. Addifon. 

3. Defence ; prefervation ; fecurity. 

There was prepared a fleet of thirty fliips for the cufody of 
the narrow feas. Bacon’s JVar with Spain. 

CUSTOM, n.f. [ coufume , French.] 

1 . Habit ; habitual praftice. 

Blood and deftruftion {hall be fo in ufe. 

That mothers {hall but fmile, when they behold 
Their infants quarter’d by the hands of war ; 

All pity choak’d with ettforn of fell deeds. Shak. Jul. Cctfan 
Cujlom , a greater power than nature, feldom fails to 
make them worfhip. Locke. 

2. Fafhion ; common way of afting. 

3. Eftabliflied manner. 

According to the cufom of the prieft’s office, his lot was to 
burn incenfe-when he went into the temple of the Lord. I.uk. i: 
And the priefts cujlom with the people was, that when any 
man offered facrifice, the prieft’s fervants came, while the flefli 
was in, with a flefti-hook of three teeth in his hands. 1 Sa. ii. 

4. Praftife of buying of certain perfons. 

You fay he is affiduous in his calling, and is he not grown 
rich by it? Let him have your cujlom, but not your votes. Add. 

5. Application from buyers ; as, this trader has good cuftom. 

6. [Inlaw.] A law or right, not written, which, being efta- 
bliflied by long ufe, and the content of our anceftors, has" been, 
and is, daily praftifed. We cannot fay that this or that is a 
cufom, except we can juftify that it hath continued fo one 
hundred years ; yet, becaufe that is hard to pro 1 , e, it is enough 
for the proof of a cufom, if two or more can depofe that they 
heard their fathers fay, that it was a cufom all their time ; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alfo fay, that it was like- 
wife a cufom in their time. If it is to be proved by record, 
the continuance of a hundred years will ferve. Cufom is 
either general or particular : general, that which is current 
through England ; particular is that which belongs to this or 
that county; as gavelkind to Kent, or this or that lordfliip, 
city, or town. Cujlom differs from prefeription ; for cufom is 
common to more, and prefeription is particular to this or 
that man : prefeription may be for a far fliorter time than 

. Cowel. 

7. -tribute; tax paid for goods imported, or exported. 

I he refidue of tlicfe ordinary finances be cafual or uncer- 
tain, as be the efeheats and forfeitures, the cufloms, butleratre 
andimpofts. 7W. 

I hofe commodities may be difpcrfcd, after havino- paid the- 
eufoms, in England c y; ^ 

Cujloms to {teal is fuch a trivial thing, 

That 'tis their charter to defraud their king. Dryden. 

Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, efpecially 

the eufoms on the importation of iheGulhck trade. Aibuthnot. 
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Customhouse, n. f The houfe where the taxes upon goods 
imported or exported are collected. 

Some cujhmhoufe officers, birds of paflage, and oppreffivc 
thrifty fquires, are the only thriving people amongft us, Swift. 

Customable. a j. [Irom cujlom .] Common; habitual ; 

frequent. 

Cu'stoM ableness. n.f [from cujlomabkf 

1. Frequency ; habit. 

2. Conformity to cuftom. 

Cu'stomably. ad v. [trom cujlomablej According to cuftom. 
Kingdoms have iuJIo'i ably been carried away by right of 
fucceflion, according to proximity of blood. Hayward. 

Customarily, adv. [from cujlomary. J Habitually; com- 

monly. 

To call God to witnefs truth, or a lye perhaps, or to ap- 
peal to him on every trivial occafion, in common difcourfc, 
cujlomarily without any confideration of what we fay, is one 
of the highefl indignities and affronts that can be offered him. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Ct/sTOMARlNESS. n.f. [from crjlomary J Frequency; com- 
monnefs ; frequent occurrence. 

A vice, which, for its guilt, may juftify the fharpeft, and 
for its cujl bmari nefs the frequented invectives, which can be 
made againft it. Government of the Tongue , feEl. 3. 

Cu'sTO mary. adj. [Uom cuflcm] 

1 . Conformable to tftablifhcd cuftom ; according to prefeription. 

Pray you now, if it may ftand with the tune of your voices, 
that I may be conful : I have here the cujlomary gown. Sbakcf. 

Several ingenious pcrlons, whofe affiftance might be con- 
ducive to the advance of real and ufeful knowledge, lay under 
the prejudices of education and cujlomary belief. Glanv. Scepf. 

2. Habitual. 

\\ e lhould carefully avoid the profane and irreverent ufc 
of God’s name, by curling, or cujlomary fwearing, and take 
heed of the neglect or contempt of his worlhip, or any thing 
belonging to it. Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

3. ' Clual; wonted. 

Ev’n now I met him 

With a Jhmary compliment, when he, 

W. Aing his eyes to th’ contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, fpeed - from me. Sbaltefpeare. 

CVsTOMtD. adj. [from cuftom. ] Ufual ; common; that to 
which we are accuftomed. 

No nat’ral exhalation in the fky, 

No common wind, no cuflomed event. 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and iigns. Sl.ak. K. John. 

Customer, n.f. [from cujlom.] One who frequents any place 
of fale for the fake of purchafing. 

One would think it Overdone’s houfe ; for here he many 
old eujlomers. Shakefpeare' s Meafure for Mcafure. 

A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flatt’ring audience, than poor tradefmen do 
'To perfuade eujlomers to buy their goods. Rofcornmon. 

Don’t you hear how lord Strut has befpoke his liveries at 
Lewis Baboon’s fliop ? Don’t you fee how that old fox lieals 
away your eujlomers, and turns you out of your bufmefs every 
day. - Arbuthnot. 

Thofe papers arc grown a neceffary part in cofteehoufe 
furniture, and may be read by eujlomers of all ranks for curio- 
fity or amufcmc.it. Swift's Prfeel for the Advancem. of Religion. 

I fhewed you a piece of black and white fluff, juft font from 
the dyer, which you were plcafed to approve of, and be my 
rjlomer for. Swift. 

2. A common women. This fenfe is now obfolete. 

I marry her! -What, a cujlomer? Pr’ythee, hear feme cha- 
rity to my wit ; do not think it fo unwnolfomc. Sbakcf. Othello. 

Ci/strfl. n.f. 

1. A buckler-bearer. 

2. A veffel for holding wine. Ainfwortb. 

To CUT. pret. cut ; part. paff. eut. [probably from the french 

couteau , a knife,] 

j. To penetrate with an edged inflrumcnt; to divide any con- 
tinuity by a fharp edge. 

Ah, cut my lace afunder. 

That mv great heart may have fome fcope to beat. 

Or elfc 1 fwoon with this dead killing news. Sbakcf R. III. 

And when two hearts were join d by mutual love. 

The fword of juftice cuts upon the knot ? 

And fevers ’em for ever. Dtyaen's Spanijh Fry or. 

Some 1 have cut away with feifiars. IVifeman s Surgery. 

2 . To hew. 

Thy fervants can fkill to cut timber in Lebanon. 2 Cbio. 11. 

3. To carve; to make by fculp urc 

Why fliould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 

Sit like his grandlire cut in alabaftcr ? Shakefpeare. 

The triumphal is, indeed, defaced by time; but the pi an 
of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neighbouring building. 

Addifn's Remarks on Italy. 

4. To form any thing by cutting. . 

And the; did beat the gold into thin plates, and cut it into 
wires. La. xxxix. 3* 


CUT 

Before the whiffling winds the veffels flv, 

With rapid fwiftnefs cut the liquid way, 

And reach Gercflus at the point of day. Pope's Odyffty l 

5. To pierce with any uneafy fenfation. 

The man was cut to the heart with thefe confutations AMtr 

6. To divide packs of cards. ' 

Supine they in their lieav’n remain. 

Exempt from paffion and from pain ; 

And frankly leave us, human elves, 

To cut and Ihuffle for curfelvcs. 

We fure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourfclves both cut and fhuffled them. 
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Take a fre-fh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 
Who cuts or fhufiles with our dirty leaving. Granville 
'Fo interPed ; to crofs ; as, one line cuts another at rtaht 
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To Cut dozen. To fell ; to hew down. 

All tire timber whereof was cut down in the mountains of 
Cilicia. Kmllcs's Uijlory of the Turks. 

9. To Cut down. To excel; to overpower. 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts down the fined 
orator, and deftrois the belt contrived argument, as foon as 
ever he gets himfelf to be heard. Addfon’s Count Tariff. 

10. To Cu r off. To feparatc from the other parts by cutting. 
And they caught him, and cut off his thumbs. Jud. i. 6. 

1 r. To Cut off. To deilroy; to extirpate; to put to death 
untimely. 

All Spain was firfl conquered by the Remans, and filled 
with colonies from them, which were flill increaJed, and the 
native Spaniards dill cut off. Spenf r on Ireland. 

By whofe fell working I was firft advanc’d. 

And by whofe pow’r I well might lodge a fear 
To be again dil'plac’d ; which to avoid, 

I cut them off. Shakefpeare s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Were I king, 

I fliould cut off the nobles for their lands. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 
This great commander was futldenly cut off by a fatal broke, 
given him with a fmall cont.mptible inflrumcnt. Howti. 
Irenacus was likewife cut off by martyrdom. Addifrn. 

Ill-fated prince! Too negligent of life! 

Cut off in the frefh, ripening prime of manhood, 

Even in the pride of life. Philips's Dijlrcjl Mother. 

12. To Cut off. To refeind. 

Fetch the will hither, and we fhall determine 
How to cut off fome charge in legacies. Sbakcf Jul. Caf. 

He that cuts off twenty years of life. 

Cuts off fo many years of fearing death. Sbakefp. Jul. Cccf 

Prefume not on thy God, whoe’er lie be : 

Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 
Quite from his people. Milton’s Agon. 1 . 1 >56. 

The propofal of a rccompencc from men, cuts off the hopes 
of future rewards. Smalridge. 

1 1- To Cut off. To intercept; to hinder from union or 
return. 

The king of this ifland, a wife man and a great warrior, 
handled the matter fo, as he cut off their land forces from their 
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His partv was fo much inferior to the enemy, that it would 
infalliblv be cut off. Clarendon , b. viii. 

14 .To Cut off. To put an end to ; to obviate. 

T o cut off contentions, commiffioners were appointed to 
make certain the limits. _ Hayward. 

To cut off all further mediation and interpofition, the king 
conjured him to give over all thoughts of cxcufe. Clarendon. 

It may compofe our unnatural feuds, and cut of frequent 
occafions of brutal rage and intemperance. AddiJ, Fieeboldcr. 

15. To Cut off. To take away ; to withold. 

We are concerned to cut off all occafion from thofe who 
feek occafion, that they may have whereof to accufc us. Rogers. 

16. Tc Cut off. To preclude. 

Every one who lives in the pra&icc of any voluntary fin, 
actually cuts himfelf off from the benefits and piofeflion of 
Chriftianity. Addijon. 

This only object of my real care, 

Cut off from hope, abanJon’d todefpair. 

In fome few polling fatal hours is burl'd 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and Iron 
W liv fliould thofe who wait at altars be 
taking in the general benefits of law, cr of ml 

17. ToCvr off. To interrupt; to filenrc. 

It is no grace to a judge to fliew ejuie 

cutting off evidence or counfel too fliort. 

iS. To Cu r off. To apoftrophife , to a: c - 

No vowel can be cut off before another, when we cannot 
fink the pronunciation ot it. * rpdeii s Dcdscat. 

19 To Cut out. 'I’o fliape; to form. 

By the pattern of mine own thoughts I c: t cut , 

The purity of his. Shake , care s f inter s e. 

I, for my part, do not like images cut out in juni, ! > ” 
other garden fluff: they be for children. aeon, -T 

There is a large table at Montmorency cut o .t ot the t hck- 
nels of a vme-ltock. 
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The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, they wrangle 
prodigioufly about the cutting out the toga Arbuthnot on Coins 
They have a large forreft cutout into walks, extremely thick 
, j “ Addt m. 

anu gloomy. . J 

10 To Cu r out. To fcheme; to contrive. 

Havin' 1 a moll pernicious fire kindled within the very 
bowels of his own foreft, he had work enough cut himou^tjo 

Ever y ^rnan had cut out a place for himfelf in his own 
thoughts: I could reckon up in our army two or three lord- 
P Addijon. 

treafurers. J 

. To Cur out. To adapt. 

You know I am not cut outfox writing a trcati.e, nor have 
a genius to pen any tiling exactly. yn.er. 

To Cut 0 t. To debar. 

I am cut cut from any thing but common acknowledgments, 
or common difcourle. * * 

ToCvrout. To excel; to outdo. . 

24. To Cur fort. To hinder from proceeding by hidden in- 
terruption. , 

Thus much he fpoke, and more he wou.d have laid. 

But the flern hcroc turn’d afide his head, ^ 

And cut him Jhort. Dryden s Ainas. 

Achilles cut him jhort ; and thus replied, 

My worth allow’d in words, is in effedl deny'd. Dryden. 
2'. To Cut Jhort. To abridge ; as, the foldiers were cut flioft 
of their pay. 

26. To Cu t Up. To divide an animal into convenient pieces. 

The boar’s intemperance, and the note upon him after- 
wards, on the cutting him. up, that he had no brains in his 
head, may be moralized into a fcnfual man. L’Ejlrange. 

27. ToCvr up. To eradicate. 

Who cut up mallows by the buflics, and juniper-roots for 

their meat. j xx * - f 

1 'his doclrine cuts up all government by the roots. Locke. 

To Cut. v. n. 

1. To make its way by dividing obftruclions. 

When the teeth ’are ready to cut, the upper part is rubbed 
with hard fubflances, which infants, by a natural inftiucf, 
aft'eiSh Arlutbmt. 

2. To perform the operation of lithotomy. 

I-Ie faved the lives of thoufands by his manner of cutting 
for the ftone. Pope. 

3. To interfere ; as, a horfe that cuts. 

Cut. part. adj. Prepared for ufe : a metaphor from hewn timber. 
Sets of phrafes, cut and dry. 

Evermore thy tongue fupply. Swift. 

Cut. n.f. [from the noun.] 

1. The adlion of a fharp or edged inflrument; the blow of an 
ax or fword. 

2. The impreffion or feparation of continuity, made by an edge 
or fharp inflrument ; diftinguifhed from that made by perfo- 
ration with a pointed inflrument. 

3. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp weapons, according to the force, cut into the bone 
many ways, which cuts arc called fedes, and are reckoned 
among the fraclures. IVifeman s Surgery. 

4. A channel made by art. 

This great cut or ditch Scfoflris the rich king of Egypt, 
and long after him Ptolomcus Philadclphus, purpofed to have 
made a great deal wider and deeper, and thereby to have let 
in the Red Sea into the Mediterranean, for the readier tranf- 
portation of the Indian merchandife to Cairo and Alexandria. 

Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

5. A part cut off from the refl. 

Suppo r e a board to be ten foot long, and one broad, one cut 
is reckoned fo many foot. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

6. A fmall particle ; a flared. 

It hath a number of fhort cuts or flireddings, which may 
be better called wifhes than prayers. Hooker , b. v. feel. 27. 

7. A lot cut oft' a flick. 

My lady Zelpianc and my daughter Mopfa may draw cuts, 
and the ihorteft cut fpeak firfl. Sidney, b. ii. 

A man mav as reafonably draw cuts for his tenets, and re- 
gulate his perfuafion by the cafl: of a die. Locke. 

8. A near paflage, by which fome angle is cut off. 

The ignorant took heart to enter upon this great calling, 
and inflead of their cutting their way to it through the know- 
ledge of the tongues, the fathers and councils, they have 
taken another and a fhorter cut. South's Sermons. 

There is a fhorter ait, an eaiier paffage. Decay of Pie'y. 
The evidence of my fenfe is fimplc and immediate, and 
therefore I have but a fhorter cut thereby to the affent to 
the truth of the things fo c\\denced Ha'e’s Origin of Mankind. 

But the gentleman would needs fee me part of my way, 
and carry me a (hurt cut through his own ground, which faved 
me half a mile’s riding Swift's Examiner, N°, 20. 

9. A picture cut or carved upon a flamp of wood or copper, 
and imprefled from it. 

In this form, according to his defeription, he is fet forth in 
the prints or acts of martyrs by Ccvallerius. Brown. 

Madam Dacicr, from fome old cuts of Terence, fancies 
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that the larva or perfona of die Roman afiors was not only a 
vizard for the face, but had fal(e hair to it. Addijon on Italy. 
The flamp ori which a picture is carved. 

The a«St or practice of dividing a pack of cards. 

How can the mufe her aid impart, 

Unfkill’d in all the terms of art! 

Or in harmonious numbers put 

The deal, the fhuffle, and the cut. twijt. 

Fafliion ; form ; fliape; manner of cutting into fhape. 

Their cloths are after fuch a pagan cut too. 

That, fure, they’ve worn out Qirntendoni. Shake ] . H . V ill. 

His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 
Both of his wildom and his face ; 

In cut and dye fo like a tile, 

A fudden view it would beguile. Hudibras, p. 1. cant. 1. 
Thev were fo familiarly acquainted with him as to know 
the verv cut of his beard. Still ngjl. Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idf. 

Children love breeches, not for their cut or eafe, but be- 
caufe the having them is amarkorftep towards manhood. Locke. 

A third defires you to obferve well the toga on fuch a re- 
verfe, and afks you whether you can in conlcience believe the 
fleeve of it to be of the true Roman cut. Addijon. 

Sometimes an old fellow fhall wear this or diat fort of cut 
in his cloaths with great integrity. Addijon' s SpeSlator, N “. 264. 
Wilt thou buy there fome high heads of the neweft cut for 
/ dau ghtcr. Arbuthnot' s Hijlory of John Bull. 

It feems anciently to have fignified a fool or cully. 

Send her money, knight: if thou haft her not in the end, 
call me cut. Shakejpeare s T welfth Night. 

14. Cut and long tail. A proverbial expreflion for men of all 
kinds. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman. 

Ay, that I will, come cut and long tail, under tne degree of & 
fquire. Shakefpcare’s si ferry Wives of Windfor. 

A quintin he. 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath challeng’d either wide countee : 

Come cut and long tall ; for there be 

Six batchelors as bold as he. Ben. J'.hnfon's Underwood. 
Cu'taneous. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Relating to the fkin. 

This ferous, nutritious mals is more readily circulated into 
the cutaneous or remote!! parts of the body. Flayer on Humours. 

Some forts of cutaneous eruptions are occafioned by feeding 
much on acid unripe fruits and farinaceous fubflances. Arbuthn . 
Cu'ticle. n.f [ cuticula , Latin.] 

1. The firft and outermoft covering of the body, commonly 

called the fcarf-fkin. This is that foft fkin which rifes in a 
blifter upon any burning, or the application of a bliftering- 
plaifter. It flicks clofc^ to the furface of the true fkin, to 
which it is alfo tied by the veflels which nourifh it, though 
they arc fo fmall as not to be feen. When the l’carf-fkin is 
examined with a microfcope, it appears to be made up of 
feveral lays of exceeding fmall feales, which cover one 
another more or lefs, accoiding to the different thicknefs of 
the fcarf-fkin in the feveral parts of the body. Quincy. 

In each of the very fingers there arc bones and griftles, and 
ligaments and membranes, and mufdes and tendons, and 
nerves and arteries, and veins and fkin, and cuticle and 
nail. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. A thin fkin formed on the furface of any liquor. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to cuticle , and let 
cool, the fait concretes in regular figures ; which argues that 
the particles of the fait, before they concreied, floated in the 
liquor at equal diftances in rank and file. Newton s Opt. 

Cu ri'cuLAR. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Belonging to the fkin. 
Cuth, fignifics knowledge or fkill. So Cutbwin is a knowing 
conqueror; Cut bred a knowing counfellor ; Cuthbcrt, famous 
for fkill. Much of the fame nature are Sophocles and So- 
ph i an us. Gib. Camden. 

Cutlass, n.f. [coutdas, French. This word is written fome- 
times cutlace, Ibmctimcs cuttleax : in ShfiUfpcare, curtleaxe ; 
and in Pope, cutlafh ] A broad cutting fword : the word is 
much in ufe among the feamen. 

Were’t not better 

That I did fuit me all points like a man ? 

A gallant eurtleax upon my thigh, 

A boar-fpear in my band. Sbakefp care's As you like it. 

To the lodgments of bis herd he run. 

Where the fat porkets fk-pt beneath the fun ; 

Of two his cutlajh launch'd the fpouting blood , 

I hefe quarter’d, fing’d, and fix’d on forks of wood. Pope. 
Cutler, n. J. [ecu teller, Fiench.] One who makes or fells 
knives. 

A paultry ring 

That fhe did give, whofe poefy was 

For all the world like cutler's poetry 

Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not. Si akefpeare. 

I11 a bye cutlers fliop on Tower-hill he bought a ten penny 
knife : fo cheap was the inflrument of this great attempt. Wait. 

He chofo 110 other inflrument than an ordinary knife, which 
he bought of a common cutler. Clae rd n. 

Cutpur e. n.f. [rat and purfe.] One who fteals ly the 

method 
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method of cutting purfes : a common praft ice when men wore 
their purfes at their girdles, as was once the cuftom. A thief; 
a robber. 

To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is 
necefTary for a cutpurfe. Shakefpeare' s Winter's Tale. 

A vice of kings, 

A cutpurfe of the empire and the rule, 

I hat from a fhelf the precious diadem ftole. 

And put it in his pocket. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet* 

W as there no felony, no bawd, 

Cutpurfe , nor burglary abroad ? Hudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 

If we could imagine a whole nation to be cutpurfes and 
robbers, would there then be kept that fquare dealing and 
equity in fuch a monftrous den of thieves. Bentleys Sermons. 

Cu'tter. n.f [from cut.] 

1 . An agent or inftrument that cuts any thing. 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. The teeth that cut the meat. 

The molares, or grinders are behind, ncareft the center of 
motion, becaufe there is a greater ftrength or force required to 
chew the meat than to bite a piece ; and the cutters before, 
that they may be ready to cut off a morfel from any folid 
food, to be tranfmitted to the grinders. Ray on the Creation. 

4. An officer in the Exchequer that provides wood for the tal- 
lies, and cuts the fum paid upon them ; and then calls the 

^ fame into the court to be written upon. Count. 

Cut-throat, n. f [ck/ and throat J A ruffian ; a murderer j 
a butcher of men; an aflaffin. 

Will you then fuffer thefe robbers, cut-throats , bafe people, 
gathered out of all the corners of Chriftendom, to waile your 
countries, fpoil your cities, murder your people, and trouble 
all your feas? Knolles's Hijloiy of the Turks. 

Perhaps the cut- threat may rather take his copy from the 
Parifian maffacre, one of the horrideft inftances of barbarous 
inhumanity that ever was known. South's Sermons. 

'I'lie ruffian robbers by no juftice aw’d. 

And unpaid cut-throat foldiers are abroad ; 

Thofe venal fouls, who, harden’d in each ill. 

To fave complaints and profecution, kill. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Cut-throat, adj. Cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 

If to take above fifty in the hundred be extremity, this in 
truth can be none other than cut-throat and abominable 
dealing. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

Cu'tting. n.f. [from rat.] A piece cut off; a chop. 

The burning of the cuttings of vines, and carting them upon 
land, doth much good. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 667. 
Many are propagated above ground by flips or cuttings. Ray. 

CU'TTLE. n.f. A fiflh, which, when he is purfued by a fifh 
of prey, throws out a black liquor, by which he darkens the 
water and efcapes. 

It is fomewhat rtrange, that the blood of all birds and 
hearts, and fifties, Ihould be of a red colour, and only the 
blood of the cuttle fhould be as black as ink. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

He that ufes many words for the explaining any fubjeef, 
doth, like the cuttle fifh, hide himfelf for the moft part in his 
own ink. Ray on the Creation. 

Cu'tti.e. n.f [from cuttle.] A foul mouthed fellow; a fel- 
low who blackens the character of others. Hanmer. 

Away, you cutpurfe rafeal; you filthy bung, away: by 
this wine I’ll thruft my knife in your mouldy chaps, if you 
play the faucy cuttle with me. Shakejp, are’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Cv'cle. n.f. [cyclus, Latin; *v’*?.©-.] 

1 . A circle. 

2. A round of time ; a fpace in which the fame revolutions 
begin again ; a periodical fpace of time. 

We do more commonly ufe thefe words, fo as to ftile a 
lefl'er fpace a cycle, and a greater by the name of period ; and 
you may not improperly call the beginning of a large period 
the epocha thereof. Holder on Time. 

3. A method, or account of a method continued ’till the fame 
courfe begins again. 

We thought we fhould not attempt an unacceptable work, 
if here we endeavoured to prefent our gardeners with a com- 
plete cycle of what is requifite to be done throughout every 
month of the year. Evelyn’s Kalcndar. 

4. Imaginary orbs ; a circle in the heavens. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances ; how gird the fphere 
With centrick and excentrick, fcribl’d o’er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb! Miltons Paradife Lojl, l. viii. 

CY CLOlt). n.f [from kvxi.u&xt, of xv>\"5- and fhape.J 

A geometrical curve, of which the genefis may be conceived 
by imagining a nail in the circumference of a wheel : the line 
which the nail deferibes in the air, while the wheel revolves 
in a right line, is the cycloid. 

Cyclo idal, adj. [from cycloid.] Relating to a cycloid ; as 
the cycloidal fpace, is the fpace contained between the cycloid 
and its fubftancc. Chambers. 

Cyclop .zdi'a. n.f. and ] A circle of know- 

ledge; a coUrfc of the fcicnces. 

Cy'gnet. n.f. [from eyenus, Latin.] A young fwan. 
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J am the cygnet to this pale faint fwan, 

Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. Shak K 7 1. 

So doth the fwan her downy cygnets fave, 

Keeping them pris’ners underneath her wings. Shak fi Ur 
Cygnets, from grey, turn white. Bacon’s Natural Siff !!* 

, if 
L I“o„^Lkr / [ " V¥ ' ] 

The quantity of water which every revolution does cam- 
fount? 1 " 2 IO any lncUnat ' 0n of the c y li ”der, may be ea% 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of'ctm 
partments, bafes, pediftals, plots, and buildings; your «/;*. 
der For vaulted turrets, and round buildings P..„.i 

lYI.l'uninrji 1 i n e . • cuijum. 


na- 


Cylindrical, ladj. [from cylinder .] Partaking 0 f the 
Cylindrick. J ture of a cylinder; having the form of a 
cylinder. 

Minera ferri ftala&itia, when feveral of the cylindrick flri* 
are contiguous, and grow together into one flieaf, is called 
brufhiron ore. Woodward’s Natural Hi jl ory p | v 

Obftrufiions muft be moft incident to fuch parts of the 
body where the circulation and the elaftick fibres are both 
fmalleft, and thofe arc glands, which are the extremities of 
arteries formed into cylindrical canals. Arbuthmt on Aliments 
Cyma'r. n f [properly written fmtar .] A flight covering a 
fcarf. ° ’ 

Her comely limbs compofed with decent care. 

Her body {haded with a flight cymar ; 

Her bofom to the view was only bare. Drydcn. j 

CYMATRJM. n. f [Lat. from a little wave.] A 

member of architecture, whereof one half is convex, and the 
other concave. There are two forts, of which one is hollow 
below, as the other is above. Harris 

In a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions, or dcntelli, make a noble fliow by 
^ their graceful projections. Spetlator, N J . 415. 

Cy'mbal. n.f. [cymbalum, Latin.] A mufical inllrument. 

The trumpets, fackbuts, pfalteries and fifes, 

Tabors and cymbals, and the {houting Romans, 

Make the fun dance. Shakefpeare' s Cor'ulamts, 

If mirth fhould fail. I’ll bufyher with cares, 

Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars ; 

Trumpets and drums fhall fright her from the throne. 

As founding cymbals aid the lab’ring moon. Dryd. Aurtngz. 
Cyna'nthropy. n.f. [ xvm xv.cr, and aiSjaw©-.] Afpeciesof 
madnefs in which men have the qualities of dogs. 
Cynege'ticks. n.f. [xvnj ijW.J The art of hunting; the 
art of training and hunting with dogs. 

Cy'nical. ladj. [*imx©- ] Having the qualities of a deg; 
Cy'nick. j currifh; brutal; fnarling; fatiricaJ. 

He doth believe that fome new fangled wit (it is his cynical 
phrafe) will fome time or other find out his art. Wilkins. 
Cy'nick. n.f. [*t/»ix©-.] A philofopher of the fnarling or cur- 
rifli fort; a follower of Diogenes; a rude man; a fnarler; 
a mifanthrope. 

How vilely doth this cynick rhime? — 

Get you hence, firrah ; faucy fellow, hence. Shakefpeare. 
Cy'ncsure. n.f. [from xv&ovt*.] The ftar near the North- 
pole, by which failors fteer. 

Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom’d high in tufted trees, 

Where perhaps fome beauty lies, c 
The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 

Cy'on. See Cion. 

Gather cyons for graffs before the buds fprout. Evelyn. 
Cypress-tree. [ eyprtffus , Latin.] 

Its leaves are fquamofe and flat : the male flowers, which 
are Iikewifc fquamofe, grow at remote diftances from the fruit 
on the fame tree. The fruit is of a fphcrical form, and is 
compofed of many woody tubercles, in which are contained 
hard angular feeds. Miller. 

The cyprefs is a tall ftrait tree, produced with great diffi- 
culty. Its fruit is of no ufe : its leaves arc bitter, and the 
very fmell and fhade of it arc dangerous. Hence the Romans 
looked upon it to be a fatal tree, and made ufe of it at fune- 
rals, and in mournful ceremonies. The wood of the cyprefs- 
tree is always green, very heavy, of a good fmell, and never 
cither rots or is worm eaten. Jt is diflinguiflied into male 
and female : the branches of the male arc, as it were, hori- 
zontal ; and thofe of the female are upright, which is there- 
fore generally ufed for pal i {fades of gardens, and to make py- 
ramids. The fruit is round, of an olive colour, and as large 


as 


iius. 1 ne iruic is round, or an ouve cuiuui, — o 

nuts wheo they are ripe, and it grows in feparatc places 
le Latins call it conus, becaufe of its figure. I his fruit 1: 


The Latins call it corns , becaufe of its figure, 
compofed of a kind of feales, in the clefts of which are bidder 
little feeds, flat and angular. This tr, c is common on mouti 
Libanus. b Calmct 

In ivory coffers I have ftufft my crowns ; 

In cyprefs cherts my arras counterpanes. 


Shakefpisrt 


He 
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Ht taketh the cyprefs and the oak, which he ftrengtherteth 
for himfelf among the trees of the foreft. If xhv. 14 - 

Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d, 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant {hade. Pope s Odyjj. 
2. Being anciently ufed in funerals, it is the emblem of 
mourning. 

Poifon be their drink, 

Their fweeteft {hade a grove of cyprefs trees. Shak. Hen. \ I. 
Cy'prus. n. f. [I fuppofe from the place where it was made ; 
or corruptly from cyprefs, as being ufed in mourning, j A 
thin tranfparent black fluff. 

Lawn as white as driven fnow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow. Shakefp. Wi liter’s Tale. 

To one of your receiving. 

Enough is fhewn : a Cyprus, not a bofom. 

Hides my poor heart ! Shakefpeare. 

CYST. In. f [ *tTK- J A bag containing fome morbid 
CY'STIS. J matter. 
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In taking it but the tyflis broke, and fhewed itfclf by its 
matter to be a jneliceris. Wifeman s Surgery. 

There may be a confumption, with a purulent 'pitting, 
when the vomica is contained in a cyjl or bag; upon the 
breaking of which the patient is comnlonly fuffocated» 

Arbuthnot on Diet . 

Cv'sTJCK. adj. [from cyfl, a bag.] Contained in a bag. 

The bile is of two lores ; the cyftick, or that contained ill 
the gall-bladder, which is a fort of repofitory for the gall* 
or the hepatick, or what flows immediately from the liver. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Cysto'tomy. n.f. [*vrif and t ^ he a£t or pra£lice of 
opening ineyfted tumours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR. n.f. [A Sclavonian word, written more properly 
tzar.] The title of the emperour of Ruffia. 

Czari'na. n.f. [framiiwr.] The emprefs of Ruffia. 
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Is. a confonant nearly approaching, in found to 
T , but formed by a ftronger appulfe of the tongue 
to the upper part of the mouth. The found of 
_ D in Englijh is uniform, and it is never mute. 

® DA CAPO. [Ital.] A term in mufick, which 
fignifying from the head or the beginning, means that the firft 
part of the tune fhould be repeated at the conclufton. 

To DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To ilrikc gently with fomething 
foft or moift. 

A fore fhould never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow 
or rag over it, but only by dabbing it with fine lint. Sharp. 

A Dab. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1 . A fmall lump of any thing. 

2. A blow with fomething moift or foft. 

3. Something moift or flimy thrown upon one. 

4. [In low language.] An artift; a man expert at fomething. 
This is not ufed in writing. 

5. A kind of fmall flat fifh. 

Of flat fifh there are rays, flowks, dabs, plaice.* Cornu. 

Dab-chicic. n. f. A chicken newly hatched ; a chicken with 
its feathers not yet grown. 

A dab chick waddles through the cop fc, 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 

To DA'BBLE. v.a. [dabbelen, Dutch.] To.fmearj to daub; 
to fpatter ; to befprinkle ; to wet. 

Then came by 

A fhadow like an angel, with bright hair 

Dabbled in blood. Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

I fcarified, and dabbled the wound with oil of turpentine. 

IVifeman's Surgery. 

Mean while the South, rifing with dabbled wings, 

A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Swift. 

To Da'bble. v. n. 

1. To play in water; to move in water or mud. 

Neither will a fpirit, that dwells with liars, dabble in this 
impurer mud. Glanville's Apology. 

The little one complained of her legs, that fhe could neither 
fwim nor dabble with them. L EJlrunge. 

But when he found the boys at play. 

And faw them dabbling in their clay. 

He flood behind a flail to lurk. 

And mark the progrefs of their work. Swift. 

2. To do any tiling in a flight, fuperficial, or fhallow manner; 
to tamper. 

Shakefpeare fha.ll bear it company, and be put into your 
hands, as clear and as fair as it came out of them ; though 
you, I think, have been dabbling here and there with the text, 

I have haJ no more reverence for the writer, and the printei, ■ 
and left every thing Handing juft as I found it. Pipe. 

Da'b^lER. n.f. [from dablle . ] 

j. One that plays in water. 

2. One that meddles without maftery ; one that never goes to 
the bottom of an affair; a fuperficial meddler. 

He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, left our dabblers in 
politicks fhould be ready to fwear againft him for dif- 
affe£lion. Swifts Intelligencer, N . 19. 

Dace. n.f. [of uncertain derivation : in moll provinces called 
dare-] A fmall river fifh, refembling a roach, but lefs. 

Let me live harmlcfsly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have’a dwelling place ; 

Where I may fee my quill or cork down fink, 

With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. 1 ! alter, s Angl. 

Da'ctyle. n. f a finger.] A poetical foot conf ‘ ft - 

ing of one long fyllable and two lhort, like the join-s of 

D IT ; Tv */: ' rn-ie Child’s way of exprcffing/afV. It is 

Da'ddY. \ 'remarkable, that, in all parts of tbc world, the 
word for father, as firft taught to children, « 
a and /, or 'the kindred letter d differently placed ; as tad, W elfh , 
— , Greek; atta, Gothiek ; testa, Latin. Mammas atque 

tatas habit fra. Mart.} l ather. 

I was never fo bethumpt with words. 

Since firft I c II d my brother’s father dad. Sbakef. K. John. 

His h. inp mother left him to my care ; 

Pine , hi].!, like his dad as he could ftuie . bjay. 

Da 1 dal. adj. 1 i.lalus, Latin.] 
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1. Various; variegated. 

2. Skilful : this is not the true meaning, nor fhould be imitated. 

Nor hath 

The deeded hand of nature only pour’d 

Her gifts of outward grace. Philips, 

Daffol.il. 1 - rs U npofed by Skinner to be cor- 

Daffodowndi'i.ly. S lu P tcd from a Jf hodelus - 

This plant hath a lily-flower, confilling of one leaf, which 
. is bcll-fbaped, and cut into fix fegments, which incircle its 
middle like a crown ; but the empalt-ment, which commonly 
rifes out of a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundifh fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in three parts; 
is divided into three cells, and full of roundifh feeds. Miller. 
Strew me the green ground with daffadowndillies , 

And cowflips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. Spenfer. 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed. 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 

To ffrew the laureate herfe where Lycid lies. Milton. 

The daughters of the flood have iearch’d the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head : 

The fhort narciffus, and fair daffodil , 

Pancies to plcafe the fight, and caflia fweet to fmcll. Dryden. 
To Daft. v.a. [contracted from do aft-, that is, to threw 
back , to throw cff.] To tofs afide; to put away with con- 
tempt ; to throw away (lightly. 

Where is his fon. 

The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 

And his comrades, that daft the world afide. 

And bid it pafs ? Shakefpeare's Henry IV . p. i. 

I would fhe had beftow’d this dotage on me : I would have 
dafft all other rcfpe£ts, and made her half myfclf. Shakejp. 
Dag. n.f. [ dagtte , French.] 

1. A dagger. 

2. A handgun; apiftol: fo called from ferving the purpofes of 
a dagger, being carried fecretly, and doing mifehief fud- 

denly. . 

To Dag. v. a. [from daggle.] To daggle; to bemire; to let 

fall in the water : a low word. 

DA'GGER. n.f. [daguc, French.] 

1. A fhort fword ; a poniard. 

Sne ran to her fon’s dagger, and flruck herfeif a mortal 
wound. ~ Sidney, b. U. 

This fwbrd a dagger had his page. 

That was but little for his age ; 

And therefore waited on him fo. 

As dwarfs upon knights errant do. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 1. 
He ftrikes himfelf with his dagger ; but being interrupted 
by one of his friends, he flabs him, and breaks the dagger on 

oiie of his ribs. on ‘ 

2. [In fencing fchools.] A blunt blade of iron with a balKet 

hilt, ufed for defence. . 

3. [With printers ] The obelus; a mark of reference in form 

of a dagger; as [+]. ^ f 

Da'ggersdrawing. n.f. [dagger and draw.] I -e 3l ^ 0 
drawing daggers ; approach to open violence. 

They always are at dagger (dr awing, .... 

And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras, p. 11. cant. s. 
I have heard of a quart cl in a tavern, where all were at 
dagger] drawing, ’till one defired to know the fubjed oMAC 

ToDA'GGLE. v. a. [from dag, dew; a word, according to 
Mr. Lye , derived from theDanifh ; according to Sktmier, front 
baj, fprinkled, or bca 5 an, to dip. They are probably all lot 
the fame root.] To dip negligently in mire or water ; to 

mire ; to befprinkle , . 

'I’o Da'gcle. v. n. To be in the mire; to run throu 0 hwe 

or dirt. 

Nor like a puppy, d gg/ed through the town, . ... 

'Fo fetch and carry fing-fong up and down. Popes t,J • 
Da'ggledtail. n.f. [daggle and tail.] Bcmircd; ipp- 
the water or mud ; befpattered. . 

Tbc gentlemen of wit and plcafure arc apt to be Hioa 
at the fight of fo many daggiedtail parlous, that .. 

fall in their wav. ^ 

DA'LL Y* 
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DAILY, adj [bajlic, Saxon.] 


Prior. 


1. 


2 . 


Happening every day, or 

very frequently"; done every day ; quotidian. 

Much are vve bound fo heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us fuch a prince Shak. II. V III. 

Ceafc; man of woman born ! to hope relief 
From daily trouble, and continu’d grief. 

Da'ily. adv. Everyday; very often. 

Let that man with better fenfe advife. 

That of the world lealt part to us is read ; 

And daily how through hardy enterprise. 

Many great regions are difeovered. . Fairy fueep, t>. n. 

I was ambitious to be acquainted with a man, with whom 
1 converted almofl daily, for years together. Dr yd. / ug. Ded. 
Da'intily. adv. [from dainty .] 

Elegantly ; delicately. , , , . 

This fame truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
not fhew the maflts and mummeries, and triumphs of tne 
world, half fo flately and daintily -as candle-light. bacon. 

Delicioufly ; pleafantly. . . . , , , 

There is no region on earth fo daintily watered, with lucn 
«reat navigable rivers. HowePs Focal Forcjl. 

Tlrofe young fuiters had been accuffomed to nothing but to 
fleep well, and tare daintily. Broom's View of Epick Poems. 
Daintiness, n.f. [from dainty.] 

1 . Delicacy ; foftnefs. 

WliaB fnould yet thy palate plcafe ? 

Daintincf and fofrer cafe. 

Sleeked limbs, and fineft blood? Ben. Johtftm s Forcf. 

2. Elegance; nicety. 

The duke exceeded in the dcintinefs of his leg and, foot, 
and the earl in the fine ffiapc of his hands. l> btton. 

3. Squeamifhnefs ; faftidioufn'efs. 

Of (and, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath difeourfed 
without any daintinefs. Hottest s Architecture. 

DAINTY, adj. [derived by Skinner from dam, an old French 
word for delicate-, which yet I cannot find in dictionaries.] 

I. Plcafing to the palate ; of exquifite tafte ; delicious. 

They are all over watery ; whereas an higher concodlion is 
required for fweetnefs, or pleafure of tafte, and therefore all 
your dainty plumbs are a little dry. Ba.on’ s Aaturai Hijlory. 

i. Delicate; of acute fenfibility ; nice; fqueamifli; foft; luxu- 
rious ; tender. 

This is the flowed, yet the daintieft fenfe ; 

Forev’n the, ears of fuch as have no (kill, 

Perceive a difeord, and conceive offence ; 

And knowing not what’s good, yet find the ill. Davits. 
They were a fine and dainty people ; 
though not military. 

3. Scrupulous ; ceremonious. 

Which of you all 

Will now deny to dance ? She that makes dainty. 

I’ll fwear hath corns. • Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Therefore to horfc; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 1 ■ 

But fhift away. Shakefpeare s Macleih. 

4. Elegant; tenderly Iahguifhingly, or effeminately beau- 
tiful. 

My houfe, within the city. 

Is richly furnifhed with plate and gold, 

Bafons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shakefpeare. 

Why fhould ye be fo cruel to yourfelf. 

And to thofc dainty limbs, which nature lent 

For gentle ufage, and foft delicacy ? • Milton. 

5. Nice; affectedly fine: in contempt. 

Your dainty fpeakers hay e the curfe. 

To plead bad caufes down to Worfe. Prior. 2 

Da'intv. n.f. 

1. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy; fomething of ex- 
quifitc tafte. 

Be . not defirous of his dainties ; for fficy are deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

A worm breedeth in meal, of the fliape of a large white ' 
maggot, which is given as a great dainty to nightingales. Bacon. 

She then produc’d her dairy (lore. 

And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden. , 

The fhepherd fwains, with fure abundance bleft, ' 3 

In the fat flock, and rural dainties, fcaft. Pope's Qdyffey. 

2 . A word of fondnefs formerly in ufe. 

Why, that’s my dainty, I ftiall piifs thee : 

But yet thou fhalt have freedom. Shdkcfpeare’ s Tempefl . 

There is. a fortune coming 
Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, 

And fet thee aloft! Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

DAIRY, n.f. [from dey, an old word for milk. Mr. Lye ] 

1. 'Fhe occupation or art of making various kinds of food from 
. milk. 

Grounds were turned much in England from breeding, 
cither to feeding or dairy ; and this advanced the trade of 
Engldh butter, which will be extremely beaten down, when 
Ireland turns to it too. Temple. 

2. 1 he place where milk is manufactured. 


frugal and yet elegant. 
Bacon's Holy l Car. 


milch 


Dryden. 
cattle are 


commo- 
B aeon's Advice to Ctliiers. 
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Thefe beauties will fufpccl 
That you have no more worrh 
Than the coarfe and country, fairy. 

That doth haunt the hearth or dairy Ben. J- -f ■ 

What (lores my dairies and my folds contain . 

A thoufand lambs that wander on the plain- Dryden s- • 
She in pens his flocks will fold. 

And then produce hcr dairy ftorc. 

3. P.! flu rage ; milk farm; ground where 

kCP Dairie:, being well houfewived, are exceeding 
3 bacon s Advice t 

^Children, in dairy countries, do wax more tall yvhere 
they feed more upon bread and flefli. bacon s A atui a. Hsftry. 
Da'irymaid. n.f. [dairy and maid.] Fhe woman lervant 
whofe bufinefs is to manage themiik. _ 

The pooreft of the lex have llill an itch, 

Tu know their fortunes, equal to the rich : 

'"Fhe dairymaid enquires if lhe (hall take . 

The trulty taylor, and the cook forfake. Dryden s fuvena.. 
Come up quicklv, or wc fliall conclude that thou art in 
love with one of fir Roger’s dairymaids. add for, s Spectator . 

Da'isy. n. f. [bce 5 c r ea 5 e, day’s eye. Chaucer.] A Spring- 
flower* 

It hath a perennial root: t,he ftalks are naked, and newer 
branch out : the cup of the flower is fcaly and iimple, divided 
into many fegments to the foot-ilalk. I he flowers are ra- 
diated ; and the heads, after the petals arc fallen oft, refemble 
obtufe cones. 

When daifus pied, and violets blue. 

And lady fmocks all over white,. 

And cuckow buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows much bedighr. Shakefpeare. 

Then fing by turns, by turns the mufes fine, 

' Now hawthorns blollbm, now die da fses (pring ; 

Now leaves the trees, and flow’rs adorn the ground : 

Begin, the vales ftiall ev’ry note rebound. Pope's Spring. 
This will find thee picking of da fses, or linelling to a ioik 
of hay. Addfon's Spectator , N°. 1 3 1 • 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ; 

The daify, primrofe, violet, darkly blaze. Thomfon's Spring. 
Dale. n.f. [Haiti, Gothick ; dal, Dutch and German.] Alow 
place between hills ; a vale ; a valley. 

Long toft with ftorms, and bet with bitter winds. 

High over hills, and low adown the dale , 

She wandred many a wood and meafur’d many a vale. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 7. Jlanz. 28. 

• ' Before the downfal of the fairy ftatc 
This dale , a plcafing region, not unbleft. 

This dale poflefs’d they, and had ftill poffefs’d. Tickell. 

He fteals along the lonely dale 
In filent fearch. Thomfon's Spring , l. 220. 

Da'lliance. n.f. [from dally.] 

1 . Interchange of carefles ; acts of fondnefs. 

Look thou be true : do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein : the ftrongeft oaths are ftraw 
To th’ fire i’ th’ blood. Shakefpeare’s Temped. 

Nor gentle purpofe, nor endearing fmiles 
Wanted ; nor youthful dalliance , as befeems 
Fair couple, link’d in happy nuptial league. 

Alone as they. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. iy. /. 332. 

I’ll head my people ; 

Then think of dalliance when die danger’s o’er : 

My warlike fpirits work now another way. 

And my foul’s tun’d to trumpets. Dryden’ s Don Scbajlian , 

Conjugal converfation. 

The giant, felf-difma)*ed with the found. 

Where he with his Duefla da Hand found, 

Jn hafte came ruffling forth from inner bow’r. Fairy Queen. 

That, n6t myftick, where the fapient king 
Held dalliance with his fair F gyptian fpoufe. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Since thou claim’ft me for thy fire, 

And my fair fon here lhow’ft me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav’n, and joys 
Then fweet, now fad to mention. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 
3. Delay ; procraftination. 

Nay, come, I pray you, fir, give me the chain ; 

Both wind and tide flay for this gentleman ; 

And I, to blame, have held him here too long.— 

— Good lord, you ufe this dalliance to excufe 
Your breach of promife. Sbakefp. Comedy of Errours. 
Da'li.ier. n.f. [from dally.] Atrifler; a fondler. 

- The daily dalliers with plcafant words, with fmiling coun- 
tenances, and with wagers, purpofed to be loft, before they 
were purpofed to be made. Ajcham's Schoohnajler. 

Da'llop. n.f. [of unknown etymology.] A tuft, or clump. 
Of barley the fineft and grcenelt ye find. 

Leave (landing in dallops ’till time ye do bind. Tuffer. 

To DA'LLY. v. n. [doilen, Dutch, to trifle.] 

1. To trifle; to play the fool; to amufe one’s felf with idle 
pkay ; to lofc time in trifles. 

Take up thy mafter: 

If 
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If thou fhouldft dally half an hour, his life, 

VV iih thine, and all tiiat offer to defend him. 

Stand in allured lofs. Shakejpcure' s King Lear, 

He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, ’tis now no time to dal y. 

The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

We have trifled too long already : it is madnefs to dally any 
longer, when our fouls are at flake. Colony's Sermons. 

One hundred thoufand pounds muft be railed ; for there is 
no dallying with hunger. Swift. 

2. To exchange carelles; to play the wanton; to fondle. 

He is not lolling on a lewd love bed. 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not dollying with a brace of courtezans, 

But meditating with two deep divines. Skakefp. Ri.b. III. 

3. 1 o fport ; to play ; to frolick. 

She her airie huildeth in the cedar’s top, 

And dallies with the wind, and fcorns the fun. Shah. R III. 

4. To delay. 

They that would not be reformed by that correction, 
wherein he dallied with them, fhall feel a judgment worthy 
of God. fVifd. xii. 26. 

*1 o Da'lly. v. a. To put off; to delay ; to amufe ’till a pro- 
per opportunity. 

He fully fet down, after his wonted manner, to perform 
fervicc ; not by the hazard of one fet battle, but by da ly- 
ing off the time with often fkirmifhes, Knolles's Hijlory. 
Dam. n.f. [from dame, which formerly fignified mother. Had 
Hero never been an emperour , Jhu'de never bis dame bait he 
Jlaine. Chaucer. ] 

1. The mother: uled of beafts, or other animals not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down. 

Looking the way her harmlcfs young one went. 

And can do nought but wail her darling lofs. Slab. //. VI. 
Mother, fays a fick kite, give over lamentations, arid let 
me have your prayers : alas, my child, fays the dam, which 
of the gods fhall I go to ? HEjlrange , Fab. 1 7. 

They bring but one merfel of meat at a time, and have 
not fewer, it may be, than feven or eight young in the neft 
together, which, at the return of their darns, do all at once, 
with equal greedinefs, hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 

2. A human mother: in contempt or deteftation. 

This brat is none of mine; 

It is the iffue of Polixena : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam , 

Commit them to the fire. Sbakefpeare’ s Winter’s Tale. 

Dam. n. f. [dam, Dutch.] A mole or bank to confine water. 
As when the fea breaks o’er its bounds. 

And overflows the level grounds, 

Thofc banks and darns , that like a fkreen 

Did keep it out, now keep it in. Hudibras, />. ii. cant. *. 

Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courfe withftood ; 

Bears down the dams with unrefiffed fway. 

And fweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden s /Ends. 

Let loofe the reins to all your wat’ry ftore, 

Bear down the dam:, and open every door. Dryden. 

The infide of the dam mull be very fmooth and {freight ; 
and if it is made very floping’on each fide, it is the better. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 
To DAM. v. a. [bemman, yopebemman, Saxon ; dammen , Dut.] 

1. To confine, or fhut up water by moles or dams. 

I’ll have the current in this place damm'd up; 

And here the fmug and filver Trent fhall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. Sbakef. Hen. VI. p. ii. 
Home I would go. 

But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 

Fill’d and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. Otway. 
Boggy lands are fed by fprings, pent by a weight of earth, 
that dams in the water, and caufes it to fpread in the ground, 
fo far as the earth is foft. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

’Tis you muft drive that trouble from your foul ; 

As ftreams, when damm'd, forget their ancient current, 
And wond’ring at their banks in other channels flow. Smith. 

2 . It is ufed by Sbakefpeare of fire, and by Mi/to-i of light. 

The more thou damm'Jl it up, the more it burns. Shake/p. 
Moon ! if your influence be quite damm'd up 
With black ufurping mills, feme gentle taper. 

Though a rufh-candlc from the wicker hole 
Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of ftreaming light. Milton. 
DA'MAGK. n.f [don, age, French.] 

1. Mifchief; hurt; detriment. 

Grofs errours and abfurditics many commit for want ot a 
friend to tell them of them, to the great damage both of their 

fame and fortune. 7 j^ a - \. 1 

Such as were either font from thence, or railed here, did 
commonly do more hurt and damage to the Englifh fubjeas 
than to the Irifh enemies, by their continual lefs and extor- 
tlon> Davies on Ireland. 
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Me repulfed the enemy very much to their damage. Clarend 

2. Lois ; mifchief differed. • 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeopled heav’n. 

My damage fondly deem .1 ! Milton's Paradiie Loft, b. vii 

3. 1 he value of mifchief done. 

Thev believed that they were not able, though they 
mould be willing to fell all they have in Ireland, to pay the 
damages which had been fuftained by the war. Clarendon 

4. Reparation of damage; retribution, 

'1 he bifhop demanded rcftitutioa of the fpoils taken by the 
Scots, or damages for the fame. Bacon's Henry VIL 

1 ell me whether, upon exhibiting the fevertd particulars 
which I have related to you, I may not fue her for damages in 
a court of juftice l ' Addifon's Guardian, N°. 97. 

5 [In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that a man taketh in his 
elfate. In the common law it particularly fignifics a part of 
what the jurors be to inquire of ; for, after verdict given of 
the principal caufe, they arc likewife afked their conferences 
touching cofts, which arc the charges of fuit, and damages, 
which contain the hindrance which the plaintiff or demandant 
hath fullered, by means of the wrong done him by the de- 
fendant or tenant. Cowd. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a perfon, into 
whofe field a neighbour's oxen had broke, it is reported that 
he reverfed his own fcntencc, when he heard that the oxen, 
which had done this mifchief, were his own. Watts's Lsgick. 

IoDa'm/'.ge. v. a. [from the noun.J To mifchief; to in- 
jure ; to impair ; to hurt ; to harm. 

I confidcr time as an immenfe ocean, into which many 
noble authors are entirely fwallowed up, many very much 
fhatiered and damaged, fomc quite disjointed and broken into 
pieces. Addifon's Spectator. N\ 223. 

To Da'magf. v. n. To take damage, or be damaged. 

Da'mageable. adj. [from damage. ) 

1. Sufceptible of huit; as, damageable goods. 

2. Mifchievous ; pernicious. 

Obfcenc and immodeft talk is offenfive to the purity of 
God, damageable and infectious to the innocence of our neigh- 
bours, and moft pernicious to ourfclves. Governm. of theTongue. 

Da mascene. n.f. [damafeenus, from Damafcus.] A fmail 
black plum; aDamfon, as it is nowfpoken. 

In April follow the cherry tree in bloflbm, the damafent 
and plum trees in bloflbm, and the white thorn in leaf. bam. 

In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in pear plums 
and ilamajcenes ; and the choiceft plums arc black. Bacon. 

DA'MASK. n.f. [damafquin, French; clamafcbino , It ah from 
Damafcus.] 

1. Linen or filk woven in a manner invented at Damafcus, by 
which part rifes above the reft in flowers, or other forms. 

Wipe your fhoes, for want of a clout, with a damafk nap- 
kin. Swift’s Rules to Servants. 

2. It is ufed for red colour in Fairfax, from the damask rofe. 

And for fome deale perplexed was her fpirit; 

Her damajk late, now chang’d to pureft white. Fairfax, b. ii. 

To Da'mask. v a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To form flowers upon fluffs. 

2. To variegate; to diverfify. 

Around him dance the rofy hours. 

And darrwfking the ground with flow’rs. 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn. Fenton. 

3. To adorn fteel-work with figures. 

Damask-plum. See Plum. 

Damask Rose. n.f. The rofe of Damafcus; a red rofe. 
See Rose. 

Damafk-rofes have not been known in England above one 
hundred years, and now are fo common. Bacon s Hat, Hijlory. 

No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay fpotted pinks, 

Nor, ftiower’d from every bufh, the damafk -rofe Tlomfon. 

Da'maskeninG. n.f. [from damajquiner, Fr ] The art or adf 
of adorning iron or ftee), by making incifions, and filling them 
up with gold or filver wire : ufed in enriching the blades of 
fwords, and locks of piftols. Chambers * 

DAME. n.f. [dame, French ; dama, Spanifh.] 

j. A lady ; the title of honour to women. 

The word dame originally fignified a miftrefs of a family, 
who was a lady ; and it is ufed ftill in the Englifh law to lig- 
nify a lady : but in common ufe, now-a-days, it reprefents a 
farmer’s wife, or a miftrefs of a family of the lower rank in 
the country. Batts's Logick. 

Blefs you, fair dame! I am not to you known, 

Though in your ftate of honour I am perfeift: 

If you will take a homely man’s advice. 

Be not found here. Sbakefpeare s Macbet . 

Not all thefe lords do vex me half fo much , rr v| 
As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. Shae. H. * l> 
Shut your mouth, dame, 

Or with this paper I fhall flop it ; . 

Thou worfc than any thing. Sbakefpeare x Kng e • 

Sov’rcign of crcatuics, univerfal dame! AFt.lar. Oj - 1 

2. It is ftill ufed in poetry for women of rank. ^ 
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His father Fa’unus : a Laurentian dame , . 

His mother, fair Marica was her name. Dryden' s /Eneid. 

Who would not repeat that blifs. 

And frequent fight of fuch a dame 

Buy with the hazard of his fame : Waller. 

3. Miftrefs of a low family. 

They killed the poor cock ; for, fay they, if it were not 
for his waking our dame , fhc would not wake us. L' EJl range. 

4. Woman in general. 

We’ve willing dames enough ; there cannot he 
That vulture in you to devour fo many, 

As will to greatnefs dedicate thcmfclvcs. 

Finding it fo inclin’d. Sbakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Dames-violet. n.f. 

The flower of this plant, called alfo queen’s gillyflower, 
confifts, for the moft part, of four leaves, which expand in 
form of a crofs: out of the flowcr-cup arifes the pointal, 
which becomes a long, taper, cylindrical pod, divided 
into two cells by an intermediate partilion, to which the im- 
bricated valves adhere on both fides, and are furnifhed with 
oblong, cylindrical, or globular feeds. Miller. 

To DAMN. v. a. [damno, Latin.] 

j. To doom to eternal torments in a future ftate. 

Not in the legions , 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

It is moft neceffary, that the church, by do&rine and de- 
cree, do damn and fend to hell for ever thofe facts and opi- 
nions. Bacon, Ejfay 3. 

2. To procure or caufe to be eternally condemned. 

That which he continues ignorant of, having done the ut- 
moft lying in his power, that he might not be ignorant of it, 
fhall not damn him. South’s Sermons. 

3. 'lo condemn. 

His own impartial thought 

Will damn, and confcience will record the fault. Dryd.Juv. 

4. To hoot or hifs any publick performance ; to explode. 

They damn thcmfelves, nor will mymufe defeend 
To dap with fuch who fools and knaves commend. Dryden. 

For the great dons of wit, 

Pheebus gives them full privilege alone 

To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryd. hid. Ernp. 

ou arc fo good a critick, that it is the greateft happijiefs 
of the modern poets that you do not hear their works; and 
next, that you are not fo arrant a critick as to damn them, 
like the reft, without hearing. Pope. 

Da'mnable, adj. [from damn ] 

1. Defcrving damnation; juftly doomed to never-ending punifh- 
jnent. 

It gives him occafion of labouring with greater carncft- 
nefs eifewhere, to entangle unwary minds with the fuarcs of 
his damnable opinion. Hooker, b. 5. Jet 7. 42. 

He’s a creature unprepar’d, unmeet for death ; 

And, to tranfport him in the mind he is. 

Were damnable. Sbakefpeare’ s Mcufure for Meafure. 

As he does not reckon every fchifm of a damnable nature, 
fo he is far from clofing with the new opinion of thofe who 
make it no crime. Swift. 

7. It is fometimes indecently ufed in a low and ludicrous fenfc; 
odious ; pernicious. 

Oh thou damnable fellow ! did not I pluck thee by the nofe 
for thy fpecches ? Sbakefpeare' s Meafure for Meafure. 

Damnably, adv. [from damnable.] 

1. I11 fuch a manner as to incur eternal punifhment; f 0 as to be 
excluded from mercy. 

We will propofc the queftion, whether thofe who hold the 
fundamentals of faith may deny Chrift damnably, in refpeft of 
thofe confequcnces that arife from them ? South's Sermons. 

2 * “ '"'"decently ufed in a ludicrous fenfe ; odioufly; hatefully. 
The more fweets they bellowed upon them, the more 
damnably their conferves flunk. Dennis 

Damnation, n.f. [from damn.] Exciufion from divine 
meicy ; condemnation to eternal punifhment. 

lie that hath been affrighted with die fears of hell, or re- 
members how often he hath been fpared from an horrible 
damnation , will not be ready to ftrangle his brother for a 

* ri C ‘ . Taylor s ll 01 tlry Communicant. 

Now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe : 

Say you confented not to Sancho’s death. 

But barely not forbade it. Dryden’ s Spanifh Fryar 

rf co si [rr ° m 

• D hSLC 5 , [rro “ ^ 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceft. Sbakefp. Hamlet. 
Xt/k j 01 ’ W ^ at minutes tells he o’er, 

hodoats, yet doubts; fulpcds, yet ftrongly loves. Shak. 
-p . Dare not 

■A?. 1 r rm the f f ot,efs virtue of my prince 
tot/* falfl500ds0f moft bafc,and damn'd contrivance. Rowe. 
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Da'mnific. adj. [from damnify. J Procuring lofs; mif- 
chievous. 

To Da mnify, v. a. [from damnif.co, Latin.] 

1. To endamage; to injure; to caufe lofs to any. 

He, who has fullered the damage, has a right to demand iri 
his own name, and he alone can remit fatisfaclion : the dam- 
nified perfon has the power of appropriating the goods or fer- 
vice of the offender, by right of felf-prefervation. Locke, 

2. To hurt ; to impair. 

When now he faw himfelf fo frefhly rear. 

As if late fight had nought him damnify d. 

He was difmay’d, and ’gan his fate to leaf. Fairy Queen. 

Da'm ningness. n.f. [from damning.] Tendency to procure 
damnation. 

He may vow never to return to thofe fins which he hath 
had fuch experience of, for the cmptincls and damningnejs of 
them, and fo think himfelf a complete penitent. Hammond. 

Damp. adj. [elampe, Dutch.] 

x. Moift; inclining to wet ; not completely dry ; foggy. 

Shefaid no more: the trembling Trojans hear, 

O’erfpread with a damp fwcat and holy fear. Dryde/is JF.n, 

2 . Dejected; funk; deprefled. 

All thefe and more came flocking, hut with looks 
Downcaft and damp. ; yet fuch wherein appear d 
Obfcure fome glimple of joy. Milton’s Par adj e Lojl , b. 1 . 

A DAMP n.f. 

1. Fog; moift air; moifture. 

Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud; 

Through the ftill night j not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholfom and cool, and mild ; but with black air 
Accompany’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milt. P. L, 

A rift there was, which from the mountain’s height 
Convey’d a glimmering and malignant light, 

A breathing-place to draw the damps away, 

A twilight of an intercepted day. Dryden' s Fables. 

2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 

The heat of the fun in the hotter feafons, penetrating the 
exterior parts of the earth, excites thofe mineral exhalations 
in fubterraneous caverns, which arc called ..amps: thefe fel- 
dom happen but in the fummer-time, when the hotter the 
weather is, the more frequent are the damps. Woodward, 

3. Dejection ; depreflion of fpirit ; cloud of the mind. 

Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 
Recov’ring, and his fcatter’d fpirits return’d. 

To Michael thus his humble words addrtfs’d. Milt. P. L r Jl. 

His name ftruck ev’ry where fo great a damp. 

As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Rofccmmon. 

Even now, while thus I ftand blcft in thy prefence, 

A fecret damp of grief comes o’er my thoughts. .Add. Cato. 
An eternal ftate, he knows and confefles that he has made 
no provifion for, that he is undone for ever : a profpeifl 
which is enough to call a damp over his fprightlieft hours. 

Rogers, Sermon 19. 

1 his commendable refentment againft me, ftrikes a damp 
upon that fpirit in all ranks and corporations of men. Swift, 

To Damp. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. 1 o wet; to moiften ; to make humid. 

2. Todeprefs; to deje£f ; to chill. 

The very lofs of one pleafure is enough to damp the relifH 
of another. L' Eflrange, Fable 38. 

Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, and, 
like the hand-writing on the wall, damps all his jollity. Atterb. 

It would be enough to damp their warmth in fuch purfuits, 
if they could once reflect, that in fuch courfe they will be fure 
to run upon the very rock they mean to avoid. Swift. 

3. To weaken ; to abandon. 

A foie body dampetk the found much more than a hard. 

Bacons Nat oral Hijlory, N a . 158. 

Unlefs an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Dcprcfs’d. ' Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

Da mpish n ess. n.f [from damp.] Tendency to wetnefs; 
fogginefs ; moifture. 

i t hath been ufed by fome with great fuccefs to make their 
walls thick ; and to put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to 
take away all dampijbstefs. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 937. 

Dampness, n.f. [from damp.] Moifture; fogginefs. 

Nor need they fear the dampntfs of the fky 1 

Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly ; t 

’ I was only water thrown on fails too dry. * Dryden. } 
By flacks they often have very great lofs, by the dampnefs of 
the ground, which rots and fpoils it. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Dampy, adj [from damp.] Dcjctfed ; gloomy; forrowful. 

J he lords did difpel dampy thoughts, which the remem- 
brance of his uncle might raife, by applying him with cxer- 
cifes and difports. Hava J 

Da'msf. t., rs.f. [damoifelle, French.] 

1 ' A > ou r n g gentlewoman ; a young woman of diftinaion: now 
only ufed in verfe. 

Kneeling, I my fervant’s fmilcs implore. 

And one mad danfel dares difpute my pow’r. Prior ■ 

2. An attendant of the better rank, 
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With her train of damfels (he was gone 
In Ihady walks, the fcorching heat to {bun. Dryden’ s Falks. 

3. A wench ; a country lafs. 

The clowns arc whoremafters, and the damfeh with child. 

Gay s Pr face to What el'ye cull it. 
Da'mson. n.f. [corruptly from damifcene.] A fmall black 
plufn. See Damascene. 

My wife dcfir’d fome damfons , 

And made me climb with danger of my life. Shak. H. VI. 
Dan. n.f [from dominus, as how don in Spanifh, and donna, 
Italian, front dotnina .] The old term of honour for men ; as 
we now fay majier. 

This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 

This fignor Junio’s giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Shakefpeare. 

Dick, if this flory pleafeth thee, 

Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Prior’s Alma. 

To DANCE, v. n. [ danfer , hr. danpar, Span, as fome think 
from tanoea, Arabick, a dance ; as Junius, who loves to derive 
from Greek, thinks, from JWi*.] 

1. To move in meafure; to move with fteps correfpondent to 
the found of inftruments. 

What fay you to young Mr. Fenton ? He capers, he dances, 
he has eyes of youth, he writes verfes. Sh. Mcr. IP. of Wind/. 
To Dance Attendance, v. a. To wait with fupplenefs and 
obfequipufnefs. 

Men are fooner weary to dance attendance at the gates of 
foreign lords, than to tarry the good leifure of their own ma- 
giftrates. Raleigh’s Ejfays. 

It upbraids you 

To let your father’s friend, for three long months. 

Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. Diyd. Cleom. 
To Dance, v. a. 

1. To make to dance ; to put into a lively motion. 

Thy grandfire lov’d thee well ; 

Many a time he danc’d thee on his knee. Shalt. Tit. Andron. 
That I fee thee here. 

Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt’ heart. 

Than when I firft my wedded millrefs law 
Beftride my threfhold. Shakefpeare' s Coriolanus. 

In pelfilences the malignity of the infedting vapour danccth 
the principal fpirits. Bacon s Natural Hijl ry, N". 333. 

Dance, n.f. [from the verb.] A motion of one or many in 
concert, regulated by mufick. 

Our dance of cuftom, round about the oak of Herne the 
hunter. Shakefpeare' s Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The honourable!! part of talk is to give the occafion, and 
again to moderate and pals to lomewhat elle ; for then a man 
leads the dance. Bacon, h Jjay 33. 

But you perhaps expect a modilh fcaft. 

With am’rous fongs and wanton dances grac’d. Dryd. Juv. 
Da'ncer. n.f. [from dance.] One that prhetifes die art of 
dancing. 

He at Philippi kept 

His fword e’en like a dancer, while I flrook 

The lean and wrinkled Cailius. Sbakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Muficians and dancer’s ! take fome truce 
With thefc your pleating labours ; for great ufe 
As much wearinefs as perfection brings. Donne. 

The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, that he was 
no graceful goer. JVotton. 

It is a ufual practice in thefe times for our funambulours, 
or dancers on the rope, to attempt fomewhat like to flying. 

Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 
He, perfect dancer! climbs the rope. 

And balances your fear and hope. Prior . 

Nature, 1 thought, perform’d too mean a part. 

Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 

And, vex’d, I found that the mufician’s hand 
Had o’er the dancer’s mind too great command. Prior . 
Da'ncingmaster. n.f [dance and wafer.] One who teaches 
the art ol dancing 

The apes were taught their ape’s tricks by a dancingmafer . 

L'EJl range. 

The legs of a dancingmafer , and the fingers of a muftcian, 
fall, as it were, naturally, without thought or pains, into re- 
gular and admirable motions. L-cre on Urukrjlanding, feet. 4. 
Da'ncingschooi.. n.f. [dancing and fchool. J I he fchool 

where the art of dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the Englilh dancingfchools. 

And teach lavolta’s high, and fwift couranto’s ; 

Saying our grace is only in our heels. Shnkejp. Henry V. 
A ' certain Egyptian king endowed a dancingjchooi for the 
inftitution of apes of quality. ^ ^ EJtrange. 

DandELi'on. n f. [dent de lion, trench.] Fhe name ol a 
plant. 

It agrees in all rcl'peCts with the hawkweed, but only in 
its having a tingle naked {talk, with one flower upon the 
top. Miner. 

For cowflips fweer, let dande ions fpread ; ^ 

For Blouzelinda, With fome maid, is dead ! Gay s Pafl orals. 
Da'ndiprat. n.f. [dandin, French.] A little fellow j an 
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urchin : a word ufed fometimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 

To DA'NDLE. v. a. [dandclen, Dutch.] 

1. To Ihiike a child on the knee, or in the hands, to plcafe and 
quiet him. 

Then (hall ye fuck, and fhall be born upon her fidcs, and 
be dandled upon her knees. ]j\ | X yj , , 

Thy little brethren, which, like fairy fprights, 

Oft fkip into our chamber titofe fweet nights. 

And, kifs’d and dandl'd on thy lather’s knee. 

Were brib’d next day to tell what they did fee. Dune. 
Courts are but (upeificial fchools to dandle fools. /Folio, 1. 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton's Paradife Lofl , h. iv. /. >4^. 

Motion occalions fleep, as we find by the common ufe of 
rocking froward children in cradles, or dandling them in their 
nurfes arms Tentpie. 

2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 

Their child (hall be advanc’d. 

And be received for the emp’ror’s heir ; 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own. S' .Tit. Andr. 
They have put me in a lilk gown, and a gaudy fool's cap; 
and I am alhamed to be .la idled t\uis, and cannot look in the 
glals without blulhing, to fee myfelf turned into fuch a little 
pretty mailer. Add; fon’s Guardian, N v . 113. 

3. To delay; to procraft in ate; to protraCt by trifles. 

Captains do fo dandle their doings, and dally in the fervicc 
to them committed, as if they would not have the enemy 
fubdued. Sferjtr on Ireland. 

Da'ndler. n. f [from dandle.] He that dandies or fondles 
children. 

Da'ndruff. n.f. [often written dendriff, from ran, the itch, 
and brop, fordid, filthy.] Scabs in the head ; feurf at die 
roots of the hair 

D.vnewort. n.f. Afpeciesof elder; called alfo dwarf-elder, 
or wallwort. 

DAGGER, n.f [danger, Fr. of uncertain derivation. Skinner 
derives it from damnum , Menage from anga ia, Minjhevu from 
i'x.'cr, death, to which Junius feems inclined.] Rifquc; 
hazard; peril. 

They that fail on the fea, tell of the darner. Ecclus. xliii. 24. 
Our craft is in danger to be let at nought. Aits, x. 27. 
I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 
to feel my affection to your honour, and to no other pretence 
of danger. Sbakef fear e’s King Lear. 

More danger now from man alone we find, 

Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller. 
ToDa'nger. v. a. [from the noun.] To put in hazard; to 
endanger. 

Pompey’s fon Hands up 
For the main .foidier ; whofe quality going on. 

The Tides o’ th’ world may danger. Sbakef Ant and C! total. 
Da'ngerless. adj. [from danger.] Without hazard; with- 
out rilque; exempt from danger. 

He (hewed no lefs magnanimity in davgerlef defpifing, than 
others in dangerous affecting the multiplying of kingdoms.^/. 
Da'ngerous. adj. [from danger.] Hazardous; perilloiis ; full 
of danger. 

A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. Ecclus. \x. 
All men counfel me to take away thy life, likely to bring 
forth nothing but dangerous and wicked eft’cCts. Sidney , b. ii. 
Already we have conquer’d half the war, 

And die lefs dangerous part is left behind. Dryd. Ann. Mir ah. 
Da'ngf.rously. adv. [from dangerous.] Hazardoully; pcril- 
loufly ; with danger. 

But for your fon, believe it, oh, believe it, 

Moft dang’roufy you have with him prevail’d, 

If not moft mortal to him.' Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

A fort of naughty perfons 
Have practis’d danger ujly againft your ftate. 

Dealing with witches and with conjurers. Shak. Hen.vl. 
It is jult with God to permit thofe, which think they Hand 
fo furely, to fall moft danger oujly. Han mend on Fundaments s. 

Plutarch fays Telelilla, a noble lady, being dangeroufy bek, 
was by the oracle advifed to apply her mind to the mule an 
poetry. Peacham on Poetry. 

If it were fo ; which but to think were pride, 

My conftant Jove would dangeroujly be tried. Dry fj». 
Da'ngeRoUSNEss. n.f. [from dangerous.] Danger; hazar , 

peril. . r r, 

I fhall not need to mind you of judging of the danger. ujr.ej 
of difeafes, by the noblcnefs ot that part affeCtcd. °y 

To D A NGLE, v.n. [from ban:, according to Skinner ; as 
bang, bangle dangle.] Fo hang loofe and quivering. 

Go, bind thou up yond < tangling apricocks. Shak. 

He’d rather on a gibbet dangle, ... 

Than mifs his dear delight to wrangle. Hud; I t as, />■ 

Codrus had but one leg ; fo fhort to boot. 

That his lhort wife’s (hort legs hung dangling o ut. Uryaert. 

With dangling hands he ftro!:es th imperial robe, 

And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. CT g ut 


But have you not with thought beheld 
The fword hang tiangling o’er the (hield. Pi ter. 

2, To hang upon anyone; to be an humble, ufelcfs, harmlefs 
follower. 

The prefbyterians, and other fanaticks that dangle after 
them, are well inclined to pull down the prefent eflablifh- 
mem. Swift. 

Da ngler, n f. [from dangle.] A man that hangs about wo- 
men only to wafte time. 

A dangler is of neither fex. Ralph’s Mi feel. 

DANK, adj [from tuncken. Germ. Skinner.] Damp ; humid ; 
moiit ; wet. 

He her the maiden fleeping found, 

On the dank and dirty ground Sbakef. Mtdf Night’s Dream. 
Yet oft they quit 

The dnk, and, riling on ft iff pinions, tour 
The mid aereal sky. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. vii. /. 4 - 4 0, 
Through each thicket, dank or dry. 

Like a black mift, low creeping, he held on 

His midnight fearch. Milton’s Paradife Lof, b. ix. /. 179. 

Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous fon. 

Now that the fielJs are dank , and ways are mire. 

Where fhall we fometimes meet, and by the fire 

Help wafte a fallen day ? Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

By the rulhy-fringed bank. 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dank , 

My Hiding chariot flays. Milton. 

Me, in my vow’d 

Picture, the facrcd wall declares t’ have hung 
My dank and dropping weeds 

, To the ftern god of fea. Milton. 

To wa(h the Ikins of beads and fowls herewith, would 
keep them from growing dank in moift weather. Grew. 

Da'nkish. adj. Somewhat dank. 

They bound me, bore me thence. 

And in a dark and dankijh vault at home, 

There left me. Shakefpeare’ .< Comedy cf Err ours. 

To Dap. v. n. [corrupted from dip.] To let fall gently into 
the water : a word, I believe, only ufed by anglers. 

I have taught him how to catch a chub, by dapping with a 
gralshopper. Walton’s Angler. 

Dapa’tical. adj. [from dapaticus , Latin ] Sumptuous in 
cheer. Bailey. 

D.VPPER. adj. [dapper, Dutch.] Little and adlive; lively 
without bulk. It is ufually fpoken in contempt. 

And on the tawny fands and (helves. 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton. 

A pert dapper fpark of a magpye, fancied the birds would 
never be governed ’till himfelf {hould fit at the helm. L’EJir. 
Da'pperling. n.f. [from dapper.] A dwarf; a dandi- 
prat. Ainfwortb. 

DA'PPLE. adj. [from apple-, as pommel/.] Marked with 

various colours ; variegated ; ftreaked ; imbricated : it is ufed 
chiefly of animals. 

, My country neighbours do not find it impoflible to think 
of a lame horfe, ‘till they have run over all beings that are, 
and then pitch on dapple. Locke. 

To Da'pple. v. a. [from the adjedlive.] Toftreak; to vary; 
to diverfify with colours. 

Certes, faid Hie, I wot not how he bight ; 

But under him a grey (Iced did he weild, 

\\ hofe fides with dappled circles were endight. Fairy Queen. 

1 he gentle day 

Dapples the drowfy call with fpots of grey. Shakefpeare. 
Horfes that are dappled, turn white ; and old fquirrels turn 
grifly. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N“. 85. 

The Lrk begins his flight, 

From his watch-tower in the (kies, 

’Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 

I chofe 

The dappl'd pink, and blufhing rofe. 

To deck my charming Cloe’s hair. 

The gods, to curfe Pamela with her prav’rs, 

Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. Pope. 

Dart \ n ’f’ ^ ^ ^ ounc * ' n the Severn. Bailey. 

I o DARE. v. n. pret. 7 durft ; part. 1 have dared. [ beappan, 
Saxon ; derren, Dutch ] Fo have courage for any purpofe ; 
not to be afraid ; to adventure ; to be adventurous. 

I lay tis copper Dar’Jl thou be as good as thy word now ? 
'Why, Hal, thou know’ft, as thou art hut a man, I d.re ; 
but as thou art a prince, I fear thee. Sbakef Henry IV. p. i. 
I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

They are both hanged ; and fo would this be, if he durjl 
deal any thing advent’roufly. Shakefpeare' 1 Henry V. 

Neither of them was of that temper as to dare any dan- 
gerousfaa. / Haywood. 

I he father nore it with undaunted foul. 

Like one who durji his deftiny controul. Dry den. 

Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows both to be 


We dare not build much upon fuch a notion or doclrine, 
’till it be very fullv examined. Watts s I r-j rov. oj the Mind. 
To Dare. v. a. To challenge; to defy. 

I never in my life 

Did hear challenge urg’d more modeftly, 

Unlefs a brother (hould a brother dare 
To gentle extreif'e and proof of arms. Shakefp. Henry I\ . 
Here (lie Hands : 

Take but pofleflion of her with a touch ; 

I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shakefpeare. 

He had many days, in this proud manner, come hall leas 
over; and fometimes palling further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, and, as it were, daring them to tight. 

Knolles’-s Hi) t ary of the lurks. 
Matters of the arts of policy thought that they might even 
defy and dare providence to the face. t South. 

All cold, but in her breaft, I will delpife ; 

And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes. Rofe mmon. 

Time ! I dare thee to dil'cover 
Such a youth, and fuch a lover. Dryden . 

Prefumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thundcrer. Granville. 
To Dare Lark<. To catch them by means of a looking-glafs, 
which keeps them in amaze ’till caught ; to amaze. 

Shrimps are dipped up in (hallow water with little round 
nets, not much unlike that which is ufed for daring larks. Carew. 
As larks lie dar'd to ftiun the hobby’s flight. Dryden. 
Dare n.f. [from the verb.J Defiance; challenge. 

Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Cxfar, raid commands 
The empire of the fea. Shakefp. Anthony and CIc'patra. 
Da'keful. adj. [dare and full ] Full of defiance. 

We might have met themd^ eft’, beard to beard. 

And beat them backward home. Sbakejpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Daring, adj. [from dare.] Bold; adventurous; fearlefs; 
courageous; intrepid; brave; llout. 

T* e laft Gcorgick has indeed many metaphors, but not 
fo daring as this ; (or human thoughts and pailions may be 
more natuially aieribed to a bee than to an inanimate plant. 

Addifon’s Efjays on the Georgicks. 
The fong too doi ng, and the theme too great. Prior. 

Grieve not, O daring prince! that noble heart. Pope. 

Da'ringlv. adj [from daring.] Boldly; courageoufly j 
fearlcfsiy; impudently; outragecufly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are every' day 
openly and daringly at'aci.ed from the prefs. Attcrbury. 

Your brother, fir’d with luccefs, 

T 00 daringly upon the foe did prefs . Halifax . 

Da'rincne'S. n.f. [from daring.] Boldncls. 

DARK. adj. [beojrc, Saxon.] 

X. Not light; without light. 

Fleance, hi fon, who keeps him company. 

Mull embrace the late of that dark hour. Sbakef Macbeth. 

While we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. Waller. 

2. Not of a fhowy or vivid colour. 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and the plague fpread not 
in the fkin, the prieft dial] pronounce him clean, r Lev. xiii. 6. 

In Mufcovy icfelf tile generality of the people arc more 
inclined to have dark coloured hair than flaxen. Boyle. 

3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 

1 hou wretched daughter of a dark old man. 

Conduct my weary fteps. Dryd. and Lee s Oedipus. 

4. Opake; not tranfparent. 

5. Obfcuro; not perfpicuous. 

What may feem dark at the firft, will afterwards be found 


Prior. 


more plain. 


Hooke 


i. feSl. 1. 
Shakefp. 


cautious and to dare, as occafion offers. 


Mean time we (hall exprels our darker purpofe. 

6. Not enlightened by knowledge ; ignorant. 

The age, wherein he liv’d, was dark ; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to fee. Denh. 

7. Gloomy ; not chearful. 

All men of dark tempers, according to their degree of 
melancholy or enthufiafm, may find convents fitted to their 

humours. Addifon on Italy. 

Dark. n.f. 

1. Darknel's ; obfeurity; want of light. 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunned fmokc of hell, 

T hat my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark'. 

To cry hold, hold ! Sbakejpeare' s Alacbeth. 

Cloud and cver-during dark 
Surrounds me ! trom the chearful ways of men 

w'u 0fF ' r • • Mil,on ' s Faradife Lof, b. iii. /. 4 -. 

Whereas feeing requires light, and a free medium, and a 
right line to the objects, wc can hear in the dark immured, 
and by curve hnes. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

2. Ubfcurity; condition of one unknown. J 

All he fays of himfelf is, that he is an obfeure perfon; one, 
!. f ^T_°.: e _ he ^ CanS> that ,s m th = terk, and thinks it prope? 

Attcrbury. 


Dryden. to continue fo. 
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3- Want of knowledge. 

’Till we ourfelves perceive by our own underdandirtgs; 
wc arc as much in the dark , and as void of knowledge, as 
before. Locke. 

To Dark. v. a. [from the noun.] To darken ; toobfeure: 
obfolete. 

Fair when her bread, like a rich laden bark 
With precious merchandize, die forth doth lay: 

Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with fmiles fhe drives away. Spenfer. 
To Da'rken. v. a. [from dark.] 

1. To make dark; to deprive of light. 

Black with furrounding foreds then it flood. 

That hung above, and darken'd all the flood. Addifon. 

Whether the darken'd room to mufe invite. 

Or whiten’d wall provoke the Ikew’r to write. Pope. 

5 t. To cloud; to perplex. 

Such was his wifdorn, that his confidence did feldom darken 
his forefight, efpeciallyirt things near hand. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
3. To foul; to fully. 

The lulls and paflions of men do fully and darken their 
minds, even by a natural influence. Tillofon, Semi. 4. 

To Da'rken. v. n. To grow dark. 

Da'rkling. [a participle, as it feems, from dark/e, which 
vet I have never found.] Being in the dark; being without 
light : a word merely poetical. 

O, wiit thou darkling leave me ? do not fo. Sbakefpeare. 
Darkling Hands 

The varying fhore o’ th’ world. Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
The wakeful bird 

Sings darkling , and, in fhadieft covert hid. 

Tunes her nodlurnal note. Milton's Paradfe LoJ, ?, b. iii. 

Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s pow’r. 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d, and in brutal fhapes confin’d. Dryden's Ain. 
Da'rkly. adv. [from dark. ] In a fituation void of light; 
obfcurcly ; blindly. 

For well you know, and can record alone, 

What fame to future times conveys but darkly down. Dryd. 
Da'rkness. n.f. [from dark.] 

1. Ablence of light. 


Darknefs was upon the face of the deep, Gen. i. 2. 

I go whence I fhall not return, even to the land *>f darknefs 
and the fhadow of death. Job, x. 20. 

2. Opakenefs. 

3. Obfcurity. 

4. Infernal gloom ; wickednefs. 

The inflruments of darknefs tell us truths ; 

Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
In deeped confequence. Sbakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

All the light truth has, or can have, is from the clearnefs 
and validity of thofe proofs upon which it is received : to talk 
of any other light in the underflanding, is to put ourfelves in 
the dark, or in the power of the prince of darknefs. Locke. 

5. The empire of Satan, or the devil. 

Who hath delivered us from the power of darknefs , and 
tranflated us into the kingdom of his dear fon. Coloff. i. 1 3. 

Da'rksome. adj. [from dark.] Gloomy; obfeure ; not well 
enlightened ; not luminous. 

He brought him through a darkfome narrow pafs, 

To a broad gate, all built of beaten gold. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

And her fair eyes, like flars that dimmed were 
With darkfome cloud, now fhew their goodly beams. Spenfer. 
You mud not look to have an image, or the like, in any 
tiling that is lightfome ; for even a face in iron, red-hot, will 
hot be feen, die light confounding the fmall differences of 
lightfome and darkfome which fhew the figure. Bacon's N. Hijl. 

A darkfome cloud of locuds, fwaiming down, 

Mud cat, and on the ground leave nothing green. Milton. 

He here with us to be, 

Forfook the courts of everlading day. 

And chofc with us a darkfome houfe of mortal clay. Milton. 

Midaken bleffing, which old age they call, 

’Tis a long, nady, darkfome hofpital. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

The darkfome pines that o’er yon’ rocks reclin’d. 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. Pope. 

Da'rling. adj. [beoplioj. Sax.] Favourite; dear; beloved; 
regarded with great kindnefs and tendernefs. 

’Tis not for a generous prince to countenance oppreffion 
and injudice, even in his mod darling favourites. L EJlrange. 

Have a care led fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
fcience, too far prevail over your mind. JVa'.td s Improvement. 

Da'rling. n.f. A favourite; one much beloved. 

Young Ferdinand they fuppofe is drown’d. 

And his and my lov’d darling. Sbakefpeare s Tempefl. 

In Thames, the ocean’s darlings England’s pride, 

The plcafing emblem of his reign does glide. Halifax. 
She immediately became the darling of the princefs Sophia. 

AddifoAs freeholder, N°. 21. 

To Darn. v. a. [of uncertain original.] To mend holes by 
imitating the texture of the duff. 

Will fhe thy linen wafh, or hofen darn ? Gay. 


DAS 

Hi fpent every day ten hours in his elefet, in darning his 
dockings, which he performed to admiration. fay 

Da rnel. n. f. A weed growing in the fields. See Grass ‘ 
He was met cv’n now 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds. 

With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo flowers, 
Darnel , and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fudaining com. Sbakefpeare' s Kino T fnr 

Want ye corn for bread ? 

’T was full of darnel ; do you like the fade ? Sbai. H VI 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 

But oats and darnel choak the rifingcorn. Dryd. Pa lor als 
To Da'rrain. v. a. [This word is by Junius referred to dare- 
it feems to me more probably deducible from arranrer In 
bat faille. ] 

1. To prepare for battle; to range troops for battle. 

The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide calling them- 
felves Pompeians, the other Ctefarians; and then darrainwg 
a kind of battle, but without arms, the Csefarians got the 
over-hand. Carry's Survey of Cornual. 

Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 
Darrain your battle ; for they arc at hand. Sbak. Hen. VI. 

2. To apply to the fight. 

Therewith they ’gan to hurlen greedily. 

Redoubted battle ready to darraine. Fairy Queen, b. i|, 
DART. n.f. [ dard , French.] 

1. A miflile weapon thrown by the hand ; a fmall lance. 

Here one is wounded or flain with a piece of a rock or 
flint; there another with a dart, arrow, or lance. Pcacham. 
O’erwhelm’d with darts, which from afar they fling, 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring. Dryden’s An. 

2. [In poetry.] Any miflile weapon. 

To Dart. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To throw offenfivcly. 

He whets his tufks, and turns, and dares the war ; . 
Th’ invaders dart their jav’lins from afar. Dryden's An. 

Pan came, and afk’d what magick caus’d my fmart ; 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart Pope. 

2. To throw ; to emit ; as the fun darts his beams on the earth. 
To Dart. v. n. To fly as a dart; to let fly with hoftile in- 
tention. 

Now, darting Parthia, art thou flruck. Sb. Ant. andC'eop . 
To DASH, v a. [The etymology of this word, in any of its 
fenfes, is very doubtful.] 

1. To throw any thing fuddenly againd fomething. 

If you d/fj a done againd a done in the bottom of the 
water, it maketh a found. Bacon’s Natural H fiery, N . 792. 

A man that cuts himfelf, and tears his own flcfli, and 
dajhes his head againd the doncs, does not a< 5 t fo unreafonably 
as he. Tillotfon, Sernt. l. 

2. To break bycollifion. 

They that dand high, have many blads to fhake them ; 
And, if they fall, they daf themfelves to pieces. Sbakefp. 

David's throne fhall be like a tree, 

Spreading and overfhad’wing all the earth ; 

Or as a done, that fhall to pieces daf) 

All monarchies befides throughout the world. Milt. P. Reg. 

3. To throw water in flafhes. 

Dajhing water on them may prove the bed remedy. Mortim. 

4. To befpatter; to bcfprinkle. 

This temped, 

Dajhing the garment of this peace, aboded 

Tire fudden breach on't. Sbakefpeare' s Htiiry \ III. 

5. To agitate any liquid, fo as to make the furfacc fly off. 

At once the brufning oars and brazen prow 
Dafo up the fandy waves, and ope the depths below. Dryd. 

6. To mingle; to charge by fome fmall admixture. 

Hight Whacum, bred to daf and draw. 

Not wine, but more unwholfome law. Hudibras , />. ii. e- 3 ‘ 
I take care to daf) the character with fuch particular cir- 
cumdances as may prevent Ill-natured applications. Addifon. 

Several revealed truths are daf>ed and adulterated with a 
mixture of fables and human inventions. Spcrtator, N°. fo. 

7. To form or print in hade, carelefsly. 

Never was dajh’d out, at one lucky hit, 

A fool, fo jud a copy of a wit. Pope’s Dunciad, b. ii. t- 43 * 

8. To obliterate; to blot; tocrofsout. 

To daf) over this with a line, will deface the whole copy 
extremely, and to a degree that, 1 fear, may difpleafe you. ‘°P e ' 

9. To confound; to make afhamed fuddenly; to furprife witn 
fhamc or fear. 

Ilis tongue 

Dropp’d manna, and could make the worfe appear 
The better reafoii, to perplex and daf ^ 1 * 1 

Matured counfels. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. u. i.ltkr 
Yearly enjoin’d, fome fay, to undergo 

This annual, humbling certain number’d days. 

To daf their pride and joy for man feduc d. Milt. Pa. J • 
An unknown hand dill check’d mv forward joy, 

Daf'd me with hlufhcs. Dryd. and Lees »• ‘p- 

"To daf this cavil, read but the practice ofChrifnan^ 

P crors ’ Noting 
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Prior. 


Pope. 


The nymph, when nothing could Narcifi'us move, 
e.:]] J a Ji with blufhes for her flighted love. Add. Ov. Met. 
After they bad ufficientlv Matted him in his perfonal capa- 

hl ’ P Some- ftronger pow’r eludes our CicSc!)' will ; 

Dafcs our riling hope w'ich certain til. 

Daf the proud gamefler in his gilded car ; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a itar. 

To Dash. v. n. 

1 ’ 1 1°f < ihe°fcfltl C be fuddenly dopt in its motion, the liquor ^con- 
tinues its motion, and dafcs over the fides of the veflel. Lhejne. 
To fly in flaflies with a loud nolle. 

On each hand the gufhing waters play, r 

Ami down the rough eafeade, while dajhing, fall. Tbotnfm. 
To rufli through water fo as to make it fly. 

Doe", though without knowing how or why, 

Spurr’if boldly on, and daf'd through thick and thin. 
Through fenfe and nonfenfe, never out or in. Dryden. 
Dash, n. f [from the verb.} 

Collifion. 

By the touch ethereal rou . d, 

The daf of clouds, or irritating war. 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below 

They furious fpring. Thomfon’s Summer, l. IICO. 

Infufion ; fomething mingled in a fmall proportion. 

There is nothing which one regards fo much, with an eye 
as innocence, when it has in it a dajh ot 


D A U 


2. 


2. 


line 


Addifon' s Spectator, N“. 247 
paufe, 


to note a 


or 


To! 


of mirth and pity, 
follv. 

3. A mark in writing; 

He is afraid of letters and chara&ers, of notes and da les, 
which, fet together, do fignify nothing. Brown’s Vulgar hrr. 

In modern wit all printed trafli is 
Set off with num’rous breaks and dajbes. bwijt. 

1. Stroke; blow'. , ... 

Stand back, you lords, and give us leave awhile. 

She takes upon her bravely at firlt daf. Sbakefp. ri. V. 

Dash. adv. An expTcflion of the found of water dalkcd. 

Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 

And, with a murmuring found, 

Daf, daf , upon the ground. 

To gentle (lumbers call. Dryd. As Indian Emperor. 
DA'STARD. n.f. abayc^a, Saxon.] A coward ; apoltron; 

A man infamous for fear. 

The cruelty and envy of the people. 

Permitted by our da/lard nobles. 

And fuffer’d me by'th’ voice of flaves to be 

Whoop’d out of Rome. Sbakefpeare' s Corio’anus. 

Who now my matchlefs valour dare oppofe ? ^ 

How' long will Dares wait his dajlard foes. Dryden s An. 

Da, lard and drunkard, mean and infolcnt; 

Tongue- valiant hero, vaunter of thy might. 

In threats the foremofl, but the lad in fight. . D-yden. 
Such bug-bear thoughts, once got into the minds of chil- 
dren, make them dajiards, and afra'd of the fhadow of dark- 
nefs ever after. Locke on Education, Jert. ■ 38. 

Curfe on their dajlard fouls, they ftand aftonifh’d. Addif 
Da'stard. v. a. To terrify; to intimidate; to defert 
with cowardice; to difpirit. 

I’m weary of this flefh which holds us here. 

And dajiards manly foul with hope and fear. Dryd. hul. Emp. 
To Da'stardjse v. a. [from dafard.] To intimidate; to 
dcjc& with cowardice ; to difpirit ; to deprefs ; to terrify ; to 
make an habitual coward. 

He had fuch things to urge againd our marriage. 

As, now declar’d, would blunt my fword in battle, 

And dajlardift my courage. Dryden's Don Sebafian. 

Da'staRdly. adj. [from dajlard.] Cowardly; mean; ti- 
morous. 

This way of brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
dajlardly wretch, that he does as good as call himfelf fo that 
ufes it. L'Efi range. 

Da'stardy. n.f. [from dajlard.] Cowardlincfs; timorouf- 
nefs. 

Da'tary. n.f. [from date.] An officer of the Chancery of 
Rome, through whofe hands mod benefices pafs. Dirt. 

DATE. n.f. [clattc, Fr. from datum, Latin.] 

1. The time at which a letter is written, marked at the end or 
the beginning. 

2. The time at which any event happened. 

3. The time dipulatcd when any thing (hall be done. 

His days and times are pad, 

And my reliance on his fracted dates 

Has fmit my credit. S'-akefpcare' s Timon. 

My father’s promife ties me not to lime ; 

And bonds, without a date , they fay are void. Dryden. 

4. End ; conclufion. 

Vol. I. 


What time would fpare, from flcel receives ib 
And monuments, like men, fubmit to fate, 
c Duration ; continuance. - , . , 

5 ‘ Could the declining of this fate, O fnen , p^ham. 

Our date to immortality extend . 

Then raife, , 

From the conflagrant mafs, ping’d, and refin d, 

New heav’ns, new earth ages ot ^^. s f araSfeU Jl. 

Founded in nghtcoufnefs. , , T J 

, re 1 i.., 1 The fruit of the date-tree. 

f - 1 HoSa.eth.fe keys, end fetch more P^’fsU.fp. 

They call for dut s and quinces in the pad y- >- JP 

Dai F TREE >1 f See Palm, of which it is a fpecies. 

?o Da r e t, * [from the noun.] To note with the time at 

which anv thing is written or done. , . , , 

•TisXoe,ln ref|*a of eternal duration yet betail, »he- 

ther u ebezin the world fo many millions of ages ago, or .fa < 
£om"'e IK U of about ft* thoufand years. £« ‘j'S.rm*,. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; * 

Thefc Aldus printed, thofe Du Sued has bourn . / / . J 

Da'trless. adj. [from date ] Without any fixed term. 

'Fhe fly-flow hours fhall not determinate ( 

The datebfs limit of thy dear exile, slutkefpearc s Ri ■ 

TU of the cafe that f.gnifies the 

2 nn7l».V h Thofe'are term’d dotiv. executors who are ap 
pointed fuch hethe judge’s decreet 
here in England. , , „ } A 

To DAUB. v. a. [. dabben , Dutch ; dauber, French. 

1. To fmcar with fomething adhefivc. - h 

She took for him an ark of bulrufhes, and daubed it With 
flime and with pitch. ^xcd. ti. 3. 

2. To paint courfely , . , 

Hally daubing will but fpoil the piflure, and make it fo un- 
natural as mud want falfe light to fet it oft. (Jtw Orth. Dedic. 

They fnatched out of his hands a lame imperfect piece, 
rudely daubed over with too little reflection, and too muc 
ha( ie y ‘ Dryden s DJrcfnoy. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours, 
the vulgar admire it as an excellent piece. H atts’s Logick. 

3. To cover with fomething fpecious or ftrong, fomething that 

difguifes what it lies upon 

So fmooth he daub'd his vice with fhew of virtue. 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpeift. Sbakefpeare’ s R. III. 

4. To lay on any thing gaudily or oitcntatioufly 

Since princes will have fuch things, it is better they lhould 
be graced with elegancy than aau ed with co.l. Bacon s EJfays. 
Let him be daub d with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

5. To flatter grofsly. 

Let every one, therefore, attend the fentence of his con- 
fcience ; for, he may be fure, it will not daub nor flatter. South. 
To Daub. v. n. To play the hypocrite. 

I cannot daub it further ; 

And yet I muft. Sbakefpeare'' s King Lear. 

A Da'uber. n.f [from daub.] A coarfe low painter. 

What they call’d his picure, had been drawn at length by 
the daubers of almoft all nations, and Hill unlike him. D - den. 

Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 
mad imagination of the dauber, to caufe laughter. Dryden. 

A fign-poft dauber would difdain to paint 
The one ey’d hero on his elephant. Dryden’s Juven. Sat. 

The treacherous tapder, 1 homas. 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us. 

As fine as daubers hands can make it. Swift. 

Da'ubry. n.f. [from daub.] An old word for any thing 
artful. 

She works by charms, by fpells, and fuch datdrry as this is 
beyond our clement. Sbakefpeare' s Merry f Fives of 11 indfor. 

Da'uby. adj [from daub.] Vifcous; glutinous; adhefive. 
Not in vain th’ indudrious kind. 

With dauby wax and flow’rs the chinks have lin’d. Dryden. 

Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind. 

Or fear-cloth malls with drong tarp a wling coats. Dryden. 
Daughter, n.f. [dauhtar, Gothick; bohrep, Saxon; dot ter, 
Runick; dobter, German ; d. elder, Dutch.] 

1. The female offspring of a man or woman. 

Your wives, your daughters. 

Your matrons, and your maids, could not fillup 
The cillern of my lud. Sbakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With rofy lullre purpled o’er the lawn. Pope's Horn. Odsjfy. 
v. A daughter in law, or foil’s wife. 

3. A woman. 

Jacob went out to fee the daughters of the land. Gen. xxxiv. 

4. [In poetry.] Any defeendent. 

5. The penitent of a confelfor. 

Are you at leifure, holy father, now ; 

Or diall I come to you at evening mafs ? 

My leilure ferves me, penftve daughter, now. Sbakefp. 
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To DAUNT, v. a. [domter, French, domitarc , Latin ] To 
ducourage ; to fright} to intimidate. J 

A t | a cii aX ’n Wh0fC u nam “ ‘ n armb chrou S h Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praife 

And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, * • 

And rumours loud, which daunt remoteft kings. Milton. 
V\ here the rude ax, with heaved flrokc, 

. a * ! lcver heard the nvmphs to daunt, 

Ur fright them from their hallow’d haunt. Milton. 

us daU ”* and diicoura S c lIS » when others raife 

us to a onfk affurance. Glanville's Seepf c 24 

difeomaged. **' [famdamt -l Fear!efe i not dejected i not 

Grow great by your example, and put on 
I he daunt Irfs fpirit of refolution. Shake/peare’ s King John. 

^aunthfi he rofe, and to the fight return’d : 

V\ ith fhamc his glowing cheeks, his eyes with fury burn’d. 

tt , Dryden’ s Virgil's Aneid. 

ne, not by wants or woes oppreft. 

Stems the bold torrent with a dauntlcjs bread. Dryden 
l lie utmoft weight of affliction from miniftcrial power 
and popiilar hatred, were almoll worth bearing, for the glory 
<»f luch a daunt i/s conduct as he has fhewn under it. Pop! 

!>Aw NTL r S rr ES3 V”,'-f If™™ dcuntlefs. J Fearleffnefs. 

' ' , U 'J' f uppofed by Skinner fo named from his note; by 

Junta, to be corrupted from dawt-, theGcrman tul, and del, in 

Kav ? rU L- j iaIcdt > hav “ig the fame fignification 1 The 
name or a bird. 

I will wear my heart upon my fleeve, 

* 1° . peck ir - Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

it death do quench us quite, we have great wrong, 
i hat daws, and trees, and rocks fhould laft fo long, 
hen we muft in an inftant pafs to nought. ^Davies. 
i he loud drew, his throat difplaying, draws 

F) \ u y Wb °J e affcmb 'y of his ftlIow ^ws. IValler. 

ua vy K f A cant word among the workmen for a hollow 
incifion in their fluff, 

Obfcrve if any hollow or dawks be in the length. Mixon. 

1 0 v - a - To mark with an incifion. 

Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge lies on, 
the fwift coming about of the work would, where a fmall ir- 
regularity of fluff fhould happen, jobb the edge into the fluff, 

- r a n ATA/vr^ , M^n's Mesh. Exer. 

.. ,, N - v - n - [fuppofed by the etymologifts to have been 
originally to dayen, or advance towards day.J 

1. 1 o grow luminous; to begin to grow light. 

I have been troubled in my fleep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath infpir’d. Shak. Tit. Andr. 
As it began to dawn, towards the firff day of the week, 
came Mary .Magdalene to fee the fcpulchrc. Mat. xxviii. 1. 
All night I flept, oblivious of my pain ; 

Aurora dawn'd, and Phoebus fhin’d in vain. Pope’s 0 dr (fey. 

2. I o glimmer obfeurely. 

A Romanifl, from the very firft downing of any notions in 
his underflandir.2, hath this principle conffantly inculcated, 
viz. that he muff believe as the church. Locke. 

3. i o begin, yet faintly ; to give fomc promifes of luftre or 
eminence. 

While we behold fuch dauntlcfs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and fouls fo void of fear. Dryden’ s An. 

I hy hand ftrikes out fomc free defign. 

When life awakes and dawns at every line. Pop e . 

D awn. n. f. [from the verb.] 

t. 1 he time between the firft appearance of light and the fun’s 
rife, reckoned from the time that the fun comes within 
•eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

Then on to-morrow’s dawn your care employ, 

T o fcarch the land, and where the cities lie, 

And v/liat the men ; but give this day to joy. Dryden' s /En. 

2. Beginning; firft rife. 

1 hefe tender circumflances diffufe a dawn of ferenity over 
the foul. p e p t ' 

But fuch their guiltlefs paflion was. 

As in the dawn of time inform’d the heart 
Of innocence, and undifi'embling truth. Tbomfoits Summer. 
DAY. n. f. [biej, Saxon.] 

1. The time between the rifuig and fetting of the fun, called 
the artificial day. 

Why ftand ye here all the day idle ? Mat. xx. 6. 

Of night impatient, we demand the day ; 

The day arrives, then for the night we pray: 

The night and day fucceflivc come and go, 

Our Jailing pains no interruption know. Biackmore’s Creation. 

Or objedl new 

Cafual difeourfe draws on, which intermits 
Our day's work. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, l. ix. /. 224. 

2. The time from noon to noon, called the natural day. 

How many hours bring about the day? 

How many days will finifh up the year ? Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. Light ; funlhinc. 

Let us walk honeftly, as in the day ; not in rioting and 
ffrunkennefs. Rom. x\\\. 13. 

I he VV eft yet glimmers with fomc ftreaks of day : 
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I o gain the timely inn. ' ' g/ , r , 

Around . he fields did nimble lightning pfcf ‘ Ala ^ 

I" >yfitS ’ and hatch’d the Z . 

Midft h,s was heard the (brill and tender cry' 

Of well-pleas d ghofts which in the ftorm did fly n , 

V et are wc able only to Purvey y ' Dr l dc »- 

Daw, dngs of beams, and promifes of day 
' Any time fpecificd and diftingui(hed from other ti™ P "° r ' 
the time. In this fenfc it is generally plural J an ^ 

After him reigned Gurheline his heir, ' 
Thcjufleftman, and truefl, in his Aw. f a : rv q, , 

I think, in thefe days, one hondl man is ^ U ' 

quaint another who are his friends. ' obI *gpd to ac- 

We have, at this time of day, better P ° pi - 

S-l't'hT 3 ? 0 - thanthC >'' ,ad - Mouwtd’s^S 

Lite., in this fcnle it is commonly plural «, ‘ ‘ 

days broke hi, word ; that is, in his whole life. ^ 

I he day o( conteft; the contort ; the battle 

H.s name flruck fear, his conduct won the day ■ 

He came, he faw, he feiz’d the ftrueglin^ nrev 

A he noble thanes do bravely in tfcTwar ; Y ' ^ ' 

1 he day almoft itfelf profclfes your’s 
Ami little is to do. \r ,, « , , r 

if , sY h ' i-o 

a !, 1 “ wi " ‘ hcJv? 


Or if my debtors do not keep their day. 

Deny their hands, and then refufe to pay, 

I mull: with patience all the terms attend. Dryden’ s 7 uveral 

8. A day appointed ior fomc commemoration. ^ J ‘ 
The field of Agincourt, 

Fought on the day of Crifpin Crifpianus. Shakefp. Hen. V 

9. From day to day ; without certainty or continuance. 

M en r aUght ’ that merit and f'-rvice doth 

ToD?* c fed“’ 

lf ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. Pf. 
1 he pad ts all by death poffeft, ; 

And frugal fate, that guards the reft. 

By giving, bids us live to-day. Fen'0,1 

Da ybed. n.J [day and bed . ] A bed ufed for idlenefs and 
luxury in the daytime. 

Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet gown; 
having come down from a daybed, where I have left Olivia 
leeping. Shake/peare s Twelfth Night. 

Da ybook. n f [from day and book.] A tradefman’s journal; 

a book in which all the occurrences of the day are fet down. 
Da ybreak. n.f [day and break.] The dawn; the firft ap- 
pearance of light. r 

I watch d the early glories of her eyes. 

As men for daybreak watch the Eaflcrn (kies. Dryd. In. Emi. 
Dayla hour. »./ [day and labour.] Labour by the day; 
labour divided into daily talks. 

Doth God exact day labour, light deny’d, 

J fondly a(k. Milton’s Paradife Regained. 

Did either his legs or his arms fail him ? No ; but daylabiur 
was but an hard and a dry kind of livelihood to a man, that 
could get an eftate with two or three ftrokes of his pen. South. 
Dayla bourer. n.f [from daylabour . ] One that works by 
the day. ' 

In one night, ere glimpfe of morn. 

His (hadowy flail hath threfli’d the corn 
1 hat ten daylabourers could not end. Milton. 

I ho day labourer, in a country village, has commonly but a 
fmall pittance of courage. ” Loikt. 

Daylight. n.J. [day and light.] The light of the day, as 
oppofed to that of the morn, or a taper. 

By this the drooping daylight 'gan to fade. 

And yield his room to fad fucceeding night. Fairy Sftcen, b. i. 

Nay, then thou mock’ft me: thou (halt buy this dear. 

If ever I thy face by daylight fee. 

Now go thy way. lhakefp. Milfummer- Night’s Dream. 
They by daylight paffing through the midft of the Turks 
fleet, fafely recovered the haven, to the great joy of the bc- 
fieged Chrirtians. Knoiles’s \ Hijl > y of the Turks. 

He (lands in daylight , and difdains to hide 
An act, to which by honour he is ry’d. Dryden. 

Will you murder a man inphir. . light? Dryd.Sp. Fsryar. 
Yet though rough h -ars in covert feck defence, 

White foxes flay, with feeming innocence; 

T hat crafty kind with daylight can difpe ifc. Dryden. 

If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary prifmatick colours, 
they will appear neither of their own daylight colours, nor of 
the colour of the light cart on (hem, but of fome middle 
colour between both. Newtons Opt. 

Day-lj'ly. n.f The fame with Asphodel, which fee. 
Da'ysman. n.J. [day and man.] An old word for umpire, din/. 
Perhaps rather, furety. 

For what art thou. 

That mak ft thyfelf his dayfnan , to prolong 
The vengeance preft l fairy Pfteeu, h. ii. cant. 8- 

D aYspiunc* 
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Da'yspring. n.f. [day and /ring.] 1 he rife of the day ; the 
dawn ; the firft appearance of fight. 

So all ere dayjpi wg. under confcious night. 

Secret they finilh d, and in order let. Milton’s Parad. Lof. 

The breath of hcav’n frdh-blowing, pure and Ivvcct, 
With dayjp< ing born, here leave me to refpire. Mil. Agon. 

Da'ystaR. n f. [day and /tar.] I he morning ftar. 

I meant to make her fair, and free, and wife, 

Of greateft blood, and yet more good than great : 

I meant the ayjlar (hould not brighter rife. 

Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. Ben. Johnfon. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor ; 

So finks the dayjlar in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton. 

DaVii.v.E. n.J. [day and time.] The time in which there is 
light, oppofed to night. 

In the daytime (he fitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth mod 
by night ; that (he minglcth things done with things not done, 
and that (he is a terror to great cities. Bacon, E/fay 60. 

My ants never brought out their corn but in the night when 
the moon did fhine, and kept it under ground in the day- 
time. AddiJon’s Guardian, N° 156. 

Da'ywork. n.f [day and work.] Work impofed by the day ; 
day labour. 

True labour in the vineyard of thy lord. 

Ere prime thou haft th’ impofed daywork done. Fairfax. 

To DAZE. v.a. [bpaes, Saxon. J To overpower with light; 
to ftrike with too ftrong luftre ; to hinder the acl of feeing 
by too much light luddcnly introduced. 

They Irnotc the glillcring armies as they ftand. 

With quiv’ring beams, which daz’d the wond’ring eye. 

Fairfax , b. i. Jlan. 73. 

Poor human kind, all daz’d in open day. 

Err after blifs, and blindly mils their way. Dryden. 

Da'zied. adj. [rather dufud. SeeDASY.] Befprinldcd with 
daifies. 

Let us 

Find out the prettied dazied plot we can. 

And make him a grave. Shake/peare’ s Cymbeline. 

To Da'zzle. w. <7. [Sec DAZE ] 

j. To overpower with light; to hinder the action of the fight 
by fudden luftre. 

Fears ufe, many times, to be reprefented in fuch an imagi- 
nary fafhion, as they rather dazzle men’s eyes than open 
t hem . Bacon’s IVar with Spain. 

How is it that fome wits are interrupted ; 

That now they dazzled are, now clearly fee? Davies. 
The places that have either fhining fentiments or manners, 
have no occafion for them : a dazzling expreffion rather da- 
mages them, and ferves only to eclipfe their beauty. Pope. 

2. To ftrike or furprife with fplendour. 

Thofe hcav’nly (hapes 

Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Infufforably bright. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. ix. /. 1083. 

Ah, friend ! to dazzle let the vain defign ; 

To raife the thought, or touch the heart, ° be thine. Pope. 

To Da'zzle. v. n. To be overpowered with light; to lofe 
the power of fight. 

Dazzle mine eyes ? or do I fee three funs ? Shalt. Hen.Vl. 

Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young. 

And you (hall read, when mine begins to dazzle. Shakefp. 
An overlight maketh the eyes dazzle, infomuch as perpe- 
tual looking againft the fun would caufe blindnefs. Bacon. 

Look, Dianct, for I dare not truft thefe eyes; 

_ They dance in mills, and dazzle with furprife. Dryd. Auren. 

DEACON, n.f. [diaconus, Latin.] 

1. One of the lowed order of the clergy. 

Likcwife muft the deacons be grave. 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

The conftitutions that the apoftles made concerning dea- 
cons and widows, in thofe primitive times, are very impor- 
tunely urged by the difeiplinarians. Bp. Sanderjon's Judgment. 

2. ^in Scotland.] An overfeer of the poor. 

n a ^° tbc rna ^ er a, i incorporated company. 

De ACONEss. n.f [from deacon. J A female officer in the an- 
cient church. 

De'acoKry. I n.f [from deacon.] The office or dignity of 

De'aconship. J a deacon. 0 * 

DEAD. adj. [feeab, Sax. dood, Dutch.] 

*■ Deprived of life; exanimated. 

I he queen, my lord, is dead: 

•——She (hould have died hereafter. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
f bratc °. r a man arc another thing, when they are alive, 
from what they are when dead. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

one either from her hopelefs lover fled, 

, dirdainful glances (hot him dead. Dryden 

2 ’ <f before the caufe of death. > ' 

C r ew hl3 n Ind,an t ”. !d r tbcm > that > nii flaking their courfe, the 

. wYtho “ Cept . hun . felf > were d ‘ ad »f hunger. Arbuthnot. 

J vv itnout life ; inanimate. 

T •i A1I ’i allbat; trutb ’ dro P s dead-horn from the prefs, 

D>kc the laft gazette, or die laft addrefs. /Vr Dial ii 
4 - Imitating death ; fenfelcfs; motionleft. 
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At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the chariot aful 
horfe are cart into a dead deep. Vj. lxxvi. t>. 

Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and backbone, wc 
know is ufed for procuring dead deeps. Bacon's Aat. Hifory. 

5. Unadlivc; motionlefs. 

The tin fold fometimes higher, and fometimes lower, ac- 
cording to the quick vent and abundance, or the dead fale and 
fcarccty. Carcw’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Nay, there’s a time when cv’11 the rolling year 
Seems to ftand dill : dead calms are in the ocean. 

When not a breath difturbs the droufy main. Lee's Oedipus. 
They cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed time 
lying upon their hands, nor the uneafincls it is to do nothing 
at all. Locke on Education , feet. 207. 

6. Empty; vacant. 

This colour, neverthelefs, often carries the mind away ; 
yea, itdeceiveth the fenfe; and itfcemetii to the eye a (horter 
diftancc of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it 
have trees or buildings, or any other marks whereby the eye 
may divide it. Bacon s C l. of Good and Evil. 

Nought but a blank remains, and a dead void (pace, 

A ftep of life, that promis’d fuch a race. Dryden. 

7. Ufelefs; unprofitable. 

The commodities of the kingdom they took, though they 
lay dead upon their hands for want of vent. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Perfuade a prince that he is irrcfiftible, and he will take 
care not to let fo glorious an attribute lie dead and ufelefs by 
him. Addifn's IVhig Examiner. 

8. Dull; gloomy; unemployed. 

Travelling over the mountain Amanus, then covered with 
deep fnow, they came in the dead Winter to Aleppo in 
Syria. Knolles’s HiJhry of the Turks. 

There is fomething unfpcakably chearful in a fpotof ground 
which is covered with trees, that fmilcs amidft all the rigours 
of Winter, and gives us a view of the moft gay fcafon in the 
midft of that which is the moll dead and melancholy. Add. Sped}. 

9. Still; obfeure. 

Their flight was only deferred until they might cover their 
diforders by the dead darknefs of the night. Hayward. 

10. Having no refcmblance of life. 

At a fccond fitting, though I alter not the draught, I muft: 
touch the fame features over again, and change the dead co- 
louring of the whole. Dryden s Fab. Preface. 

11. Obtufe ; dull; not fprightly. Ufed of founds. 

We took a bell of about two inches in diameter at the 
bottom, which was fupported, in the midft of the cavity of 
the receiver, by a bent (lick, by reafon of its fpring againft 
the oppofite parts of the infide of the vcflel ; in which, when 
it was elofed up, we obferved that the bell feemed to found 
more dead than it did when juft before it founded in the open 

a *Il _ _ Boyle’s Spring of the Air. 

12. Dull; frigid; not animated ; not afftding. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is c. nipofcd 
in the moft elegant forms of fpecch, when it is not heightened 
by folemnity of phrafe from the facred writings. Addif. Sped}. 

13. Taftelefs ; vapid; fpiritlefs : of liquors. 

14. Uninhabited. 

Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry ditches. Arbuthn. 

15. Without the natural force or efficacy; as, a dead fire. 

16. Without the power of vegetation; as, a dead bough. 

17. [In theology.] The (late of fpiritual death, lying under* 
the power of fin. 

You hath he quickened, who were dead in trefpaffes and 

TK n r r, 4 Ephefi ii. 

I h« Dead. n.f. Dead men. 

Jove faw from high, with juft difdain. 

The dead infpir’d with vital life again. Dryd. Ain. b. vii. 
The ancient Romans generally buried their dead near the 

£™, S ' , . „ .. Addif’.’ s Remarks on Italy. 

That the dead (hall rife and live again, is beyond the difeo- 
very or reafon, and is purely a matter of faith. Locke 

, The tow’ring bard hnd'fung in nobler lays. 

How the laft trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smith 

Dead, n.f A ime in which there is remarkable ftill nc f s or 
gloom ; as at midwinter, and midnight. 

After this lite, to hope for the favours of mercy then, is 
to expect an harveft in the dead of winter. South’s Sermons. 

wicaS fi'l; ”‘ g ’ Wb “ d,,!n,en 

At length, in dead of night, the ghoft appears dirange ' 
Of her unhappy lord. Dryden’ s Virg. An 

kind £AD ‘ *' [fr ° m thC n ° Un>] To lofe force > of whatever 

So iron, as foon as it is out of the fire, deadetb ftraitways. 

To Dead. ? AWfl/ h 'J hr >' N *- 774 . 

ToDe'adeS. \ v ' a ' 

** T ° de P ri ve of any kind of force or fenfation. 

i hat the found may be cxtinguifhed or d aded bv dir 
charging the pent air, before it cometh to the mouth of the 
piece, and to the open air, is nor probable. Bacon’s Nat Hip 
ii. requifite that the tympanum be tenfc, and h^d 

ftretched. 
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fttetched, otherwife the laxnefs of that membrane will cer- 
tainly dead and damp the found. Holder’s Elements rf Speech. 

I his motion would be quickly deadened by countermotions; 
and we (hould not remember any thing, but ’till the next 
impreflion. ~ Glams. Scefif. c. 6. 

We will not oppofe any thing to them that is hard 
and ftubborn, but by a foft anfwer deaden their force by 
degrees. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Our dreams arc great inftances of that activity which is 
natural to the human foul, and which is not in the power of 
fleep to deaden or abate. Spectator, N . 487. 

Anodyne, or abaters of pain, are fuch things as relax the 
tenfton of the affefted nervous fibre?, or deftroy the particu- 
lar acrimony which occafions the pain, or what deadens the 
fenfation of the brain by procuring fleep. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To make vapiJ, or fpiritlefs. 

Tile beer and the wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled or c leaded at all. Bacon’s Natural Hi ft ary. 
Dead-doing, participial adj. [dead and do ] Deilructivc; 
killing ; mifehievous ; having the power to make dead. 

Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand ; 

Then loud he cry’d, I am your humble thrall. Fai. £htcen. 

They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers. 

Or wives or children, fo they can 

Make up fome fierce, dead-doing man. Hudihra ', p. i. can. 1 1 . 
Dead-lift. n.f. [dead and////.] Hopelefs exigence. 

And have no power at all, nor fhift. 

To help itfelf at a dead-lift. Hudihras , p. ii. cant. 2. 

De'adly. adj. [from dead] 

Deftruftive ; mortal ; murtherous. 

She that herfelf will fhiver and dilbranch 
From her material fap, perforce muft wither. 

And come to deadly ufe. Shakefpearc’s King Lear. 

She then on Romeo calls. 

As if that name. 

Shot from the deadly level of a gun. 

Did murther her. Shakefpeare’ s Romeo and Juliet. 

Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring. 

As a North wind burns a too forward Spring; 

Give forrow vent, and let the fluiccs go. Dryden’s Aurcngb. 
Mortal ; implacable. 

The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly enemies 
unto the Turks. Kn tiles’ s Hfi.ry of the Turks. 

De'adly adv. 

In a manner refembling the dead. 

Like dumb ftatues, 01 unbreathing ftones. 

Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shake/p. R. III. 

Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with hade. 

And afk’d him why he look’d fo deadly wan. Dryd. Fables. 
Mortally. 

I will break Pharaoh’s arms, and he (hall groan before him 
with the groanings of a deadly wounded man. Ez. xxx. 24. 
Implacably ; irreconcileably ; deftru&ively. 

It is fometimes ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, only to enforce the 
fignification of a word. 

Mettled fchoolboys fet to cuff. 

Will not confefs that they have done enough. 

Though deadly weary. Orrery. 

John had got an impreflion, that Lewis was fo deadly cun- 
ning a man, that lie was afraid to venture himfelf alone with 
him. Arbuthnot’s Hijh<y of John Bull. 

De'advess. n.f. [from dead] 

Frigidity ; want of warmth; want of ardour; want of af- 
fection. ... 

His grace removes the defect of inclination, by taking of 
our natural deadnefs and difaffeCtion towards them. Rogers. 
Weakncfs of the vital powers; languour; iaintnefs ; inacti- 
vity of the fpirits. 

Your gloomy eyes betray a deadnefs , 

And inward languifliing. Dryd. and Lee s Oedipus. 

Vapidnefs of liquors ; lofs of fpirit. « 

Deaeb'.efs or flatnefs in cyder is often occaftoned by the too 
free admiflion of air into the velTels. Mortimer's Husbandry. 
De'adnettle. n f. A weed ; the dime with archangel. 
Dead-ri ckonmng. n.f. [a fea-term.] I hat eftimation or 
conjecture which the feamen make of the place where a (hip 
is, by keeping an account of her w'ay by the log, by knowing 
the courfe they have fleered by the compafs, and by rectifying 
all with allowance for drift or lee-way ; fo that this reckon- 
ing is without any obfervation of the fun, moon, and (tars, 
and is to be redified as often as any good obfervation can be 
had. 

DEAF. adj. [doof, Dutch.] 

t. Wanting the fenfe of hearing. 

Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf Shakefpeare. 
InfeCled minds 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Shak.Mac. 
The chief defign here intended by this account of the na- 
tural alphabet, is to prepare a more eafy and exped.te way to 
inftruct fuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 
fequence of their want of hearing. Holder’s Elem of speeds. 
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If any fins afflict our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 

’ I ill death fhall bring the kind relief, 

We muft be patient, or be deaf. 

Thus you may flill be young to me, 

While I can better hear than fee : 

Oh ne’er may fortune ihew her fpight. 

To make me deaf and mend my light. 

It has to before the thing that ought to he heard 
I will he deaf to pleading and excufes ; 

Nor tears, nor prayers (hall purchafe outabufes. Shake j 
Oh, that inch’s ears fhould be 
To counfel cle f but not to flattery ! Shakefpeare’ s ' 

Whilft virtue courts them; but, alas, in vain: 

Fly from her kind embracing arms. 

Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to her greateft charms. 

Not fo, for once indulg’d, they fwcep the main ; 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. i 

Hope, too long with vain dcluflon fed. 

Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Fope's ( 

3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 

Deaf with the noife, I took my hafty flight: 

No mortal courage can fupport the fright. Dryd. Inci 

4. Obfcurely heard. 

Nor fdence is within, nor voice exprefs, 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ceale; 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th' infultcd fhoar. 

The reft were feiz’d with fullen difeontent. 

And a deaf murmur through the fquadrons went. Dr) 
To Deaf. v. a. To deprive of the power of hearing, 
blearing hath deaf'd our Tailors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there’s none know what to fay. D< 
A fwarm of their aerial lhapes appears. 

And, flutt’ring round his temples, deufs his ears Dryd 
ToDe'afen. v. a. [from cle f.] To deprive of die powi 
hearing. 

ButSalius enters; and exclaiming loud, 

For juftice deafens, and diflurbs the crowd. Dryden'sh 
From (homing men, and horns, and dogs, he flics, 
Deafen’d and ftunn’d with their promiscuous cries. Ada 
De'afly. adv. [from deaf ] 

1 . Without fenfe of founds. 

2. Obfcurely to the ear. 

De'afness. n.f. [from deaf] Want of the power of 1 : 
ing ; want of fenfe of founds 

Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by confequi 
from their deafnefs. Floldrs Elements of Up 

The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his requeft, 
for his deafnefs ; for had he been able to converfe with me 
you think I had amufed my time fo ill ? I 

2. Unwillingnefs to hear. 

I found'fuch a deafnefs , that no declaration from the bill 
could take place. King Cha 

DEAL. n.f. [dec l, Dutch.] 

1 . Part. 

A great deal of that which had been, was now to be 
moved out of the church. Hooker, b. 4. fed. 

2. Quantity ; degree of more or lefs. It is a general won 
exprefling much joined with the word great. 

When men’s affe< 5 tions do frame their opinions, they 
in defence of errour more earneft a great ueal than, for 
moft part, found believers in themiaintainance or truth, 
prehending according to the nature of that evidence w. 
feripture yieldeth. hooker, PrCj 

There is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and better a y 
deal fox teachers to fpend time and labour in. Hooker, b 
To weep with them that weep, doth eafe fom ccuar, 
But forrow, flouted at, is double death. Shakef Lit. dm 
What a deal of cold bufincfs doth a man milpend the 
ter part of life in ! In Mattering compliments, and tende 
viflts. 2 ?r«. Jolmfons Dfove 

The charge, fome deal thee haply honour may. 
That noble Dudone had while here lie liv’d. Fa ‘ T J < ’*' 
Poflibly fome never fo much as doubted of the latet 
their fpiritual eftate ; and, if fo, let them reft allured, 
they have fo much the more reafon a great clew 

^ The author, who knew that fuch a defign as tins could 
be carried on without a great deal of artifice an °P 1 
has puzzled and perplexed his caufe, by throwing |St 
together in a ftudied confufion. Addij n s Freeh uni, 

3. The art or practice of dealing cards. 

How can the mufe her aid fupport, 

Unfkill’d in all the terms of art ! 

Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the Ihuffie, and the cut. 
fj„l, Dutch.] Firwoodi teynfj* !■£»,*, „ 


I have alfo found, that a piece of deal , tar thicker 
>u!d eafily imagine, being purpofclv interpoIeU du 


would 

eye, placed in a 


room ; and the clearer 
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»niv tm*** tranlparait, b* tlTatd. 


Beyle -.u Colours. 

lovely red. , 1 

T Deal. v. a. [dttlen, Dutch.] 

W ou!d have made an advantage N o. l8+ . 

,C ^f creat quantities of itrong liquor to the mob, 

theVwni £ many drunk. Mtoh Improvement of the Mend. 

2 . To flatter ; to throw about. 

Keep me from the vengeance of thy da.ts. 

Which Niobc’s devoted iiliie felt. 

When biffing through the IkieS, the 

dealt . - J 

, To give gradually, or one after another. 
y Vhqnightly mallet deals refounding blows, 

’Till the proud battlements her tow’rs indole. “)• 

His lifted arms around his head he throws. 

And deals, in whittling air, his empty blows. Dryd. vir git. 

To Deal. v.rt. , , , 

1 To traffick; to tranfaft bufincfs ; to tra >c. 

It is generally better to deal by fpeech than by ctlcr i ^"f 
by the mediation of a third, than by a man hm.fllt . hac_ n 
} This is to drive a Wholcfale trade, when ail other petty 

merchants deal but for parcels. e ' a J C J j 

They buy and fell, they deal and traffick. ^uto. 

2. To aft between two perlbns ; to intervene. 

Sometimes he that deals between man and man, raiflth his 
own credit with both, fc/ pretending greater intereft than lie 

hath in either. , ^ *«*»» ^ & 

2. To behave well or ill m any tranfaction. 

I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and impartially, but 
that he will acknowledge all this to be true. Ttllotjon's Sermons. 

4. To ad in any manner. 

Two deep enemies. 

Foes to my reft, and my fwcet fleep’s dtfturbers. 

Arc they that I would have thee deal upon. Sbakcfp. R. Hi. 
e. To Deal by. To treat well or ill. 

Such an 011c deals not fairly by his own mind, nor conduits 
his own underftanding aright. Locke. 

6. To Deal in. To have to do with; to be engaged in; to 

praftife. . « . 

Suiters arc fo diftnftcd with delays and abufls, that plain- 
dealing, in denying to deal in fuits at lirft, is grown not only 
honourable, but alfo gracious. Bacon, Effay 59. 

The Scripture forbids even the countenancing a poor man 
in his caufe; which is a popular way of preventing juftice, 
that fome men have dealt in, though without that fuccefs which 
they propofed to themfelves in it. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Among all fets of authors, there are none who draw upon 
themfelves more difplcafurc than thofe who deed in political 
matters. Adiifon's Freeholder, N°. 40. 

True logick is not that noify thing that deals all in difpute 
and wrangling, to which the former ages had debafed and con- 
fined it. ° ~ IVatts's Logick. 

7. To Deal -with. To treat in any manner; to ufe well or ill. 
Neither con tli-r Irilh, nor yet the Englilh lords, think 
themfelves wronged, nor hardly dealt with , to have that which 
is none of their own given to them. Spenjer’s Ireland. 

Who then (hall guide 

I lis people ? Who defend ? Will they not deal 
Worfe with his followers, than with bint they dealt ? Aft It on. 
If a man would have his confidence deal clearly with him, 
he muft deal fcvercly with that. South’s Sermon/. 

God did not only exercife this providence towards his own 
people, but he dealt thus alfo with other nations. Tillot,on. 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two po.ems, bccaufe 
nothing ill is to be fpoken of the dead. Dryd /\. b. Preface. 

You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, dealing 
plainly with me in the matter of my own trifles. Pope. 

Reflect on the merits of the caufe, as well as of the men, 
who had been thus dealt with by their country. Swift. 

8. To Deal with. To contend with. 

If fhe hated me, I Ihould know what pafficn to deal 
w:th. Sidney, b. ii. 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the country, to 
govern the people, eafy to be dealt with whilft they ftand in 
flat. Hayward. 

Then you upbraid me ; I am pleas’d to fee 
ou’re not fo perfect, but can fail like me : 

I have no God to deal with. Dryden’s Atircngzehe. 

To DEA'LBAl E. v. a. [deaibo, Lat.] To whiten; to bleach. 


r r r r o’ r ii 1 The n£t of bkaching 
Dealba'tion. n.f [dealbat, f» ^ . hich wcre not fo 
or whitening ; rendering t! V n S 5 .’ r£ 0 £ n int0 difufe. 
before: a word which t» now a. S j f uc h as have 

decSation. 

preparing Brown’s Vulgar Ei f ours, b. vx. c. 10. 

Dealer, n . f . [from deal] 

3. A perfon who deals the cards. 

Db'aling. «• J\ [from deal.] 

1 . Practice ; action. . . , 

What thefe are ! 

Whofc own hard dealings teach them to fulpett 

The thouchh of others. Shaker cure s M< > chant 0/ f tni* 

ment, and unto whom the execution o! that law heloagtf , 
they have their judge, who fitteth in htoven. • 

But this was neither one popes fai.n, no ■ - P • 
deftiny : he m* -rhe i Omff* 

tell of all their dealings in this kind, F- l Th 

*• 'to be Wilhed, thet men 


h ; W « another, in * their private^., mm 
tlS “ho lie more immediately, »l*i.v their mfluenee. MS- 

3. “* of treatment , rule, b, whicl. one ‘^1. -other 

3 God’s gracious dealings with men, arc the aids and aux. 
ries ncceffary to us in the purfuitot piety. Has: intend s s undam. 

4 1 The 7 doctor muft needs die rich; lie had great dealings uj 

his way for manv years Swift’s Bsc etjtaf ucteSlcd 

DE AMBULATION . n.f. [deamlulatto, Latin.] i he act ot 

13 eVm' bul atorv- [,W»b, Latin.] Relating .0 the 

practice of walking abroad. _ 

DEAN. n. f [ dccanus, Latin; doyen, French.] ’ 

From the Check word ; m Enghlh, ten ; bccaufe he 
was anciently fit over ten canons or prebendaries atleait in 

fome cathedral church. fiB* l sTl' 

As there arc two foundations of cathedral churches in Eng- 
land, the old and the new, (the new are thofe which Henry 
VIII. upon fuppreflion of abbeys, transformed from abbot or 
prior, and convent to dean and chapter) fo there, are two 
means of creating thefe deans ; for thofe of the old foundation 
arc brought to their dignity much like bilhops, the king urlfc 
fending out his Conge d’eiire t > the chapter, the chapter then 
chufing, the king yielding his royal affent, and the b.lhop con- 
firming them, and giving his mandate to inital them. uo.e 
of the new foundation are, by a {hotter courfc, inllalle iy 
virtue of the king’s letters patents, without either election or 
confirmation This word is alfo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels \ as the dean of 
the king's chapel, Jthe dean of the Arches, the dean ot St. 
George’s chapel at Wmdfor, and the dean of Bocking in 

E{rex. , , , L Co f cL 

The dean and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, 
in their firft inftitution, were of great ufe in the church : 
they were not only to be of counfel with the hilhop (or his 
revenue, but chiefly for his government in caufcs ^edehaui- 
cal. Ufe your heft means to prefer fuch to thofe places who 
are fit for that purpofe. Bacon s Advice to l iliicrs. 

Df/anrry. n.f. [from dean.] 

1. The office of a dean. 

When he could no longer keep the deanery of the chapcl- 
royal, he made him his fucceflor in that near attendance upon 
the king. Clarendon. 

2. The revenue of a dean. 

Put both deans in one ; or, if that’s too much trouble, 
Inftcad of the deans, make the dean’ry double. Swift. 

3. The houfc of a dean. 

Take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery, and 
di‘ patch it quickly. Shakespeare s Merry JVives of IVindJor. 
De an hip. n. J. [from dean ] *1 he office and rank of a de.in. 

DEAR. adj. [feeop, Saxon.] 

1 . Beloved ; favourite ; darling. 

Your brother Glo'fler hates you, 

— Oh, no, he loves me, and he holds me dear. Shak. R. III. 

The dear, dear name flic bathes in flowing tears, 

Hangs o’er the tomb. Addi on's Ovid. Met am. />. ii. 

And the laft joy was dearer than the reft. Pope. 

2. Valuable; of a high price ; coftly. 

What made directors cheat the South fea year ? 

To feed on vcn’fon when it fold fo dear. Pope. 

3. Scarce; not plentiful ; as, a dear year. 

4. It fee ins to be fometimes ufed in Shakefpeare fpr deer ; fad ; 
hateful ; grievous. 
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Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and fo dear. 

Haft made thine enemies? Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

Let us return. 

And drain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Shakefpeare' s Timon. 

Some dear caufe 

Will in concealment wrap me up a-while : 

When I am known aright, you lhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Would I had met my dearejl foe in heav’n, 

Or ever I had feen that day. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

Thy other banifh’d fon, with this dear fight 
Struck pale and bloodlcfs. Shakefpeare' s Titus Andronicus. 
Dear, n.f A word of endearment. 

That kifs 

I carried from thee, dear-, and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er fincc. Shakefpeare' s Ceriolamei. 

Go, dear ; each minute does new danger bring. Drydcn. 
See, my dear , 

Flow lavifti nature has adorn’d the year. Dryden. 

De'arbought. adj. [dear and bought.] Purchafed at an high 
price. 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paradife, dearbought with lading woe. Milton's P ar. Lojl. 

Such dearbought bleflings happen ev’ry day, 

Becaufe we know not for what things to pray. Dryd. Fables. 

Forget not what my ranfom cod. 

Nor let my dearbought foul be lod. Rofcommon. 

De'arling. n.f [now written darling.] Favourite. 


They do’feed on nedtar, heavenly wife. 
With Hercules and Hebe, and the reft 


Spenfer. 


Of Venus’s dearlings , through her bounty bled. 

De'arly. adv. [from dew.] 

1. With great fondnefs. 

For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, he 
loved her dearly. JVctton. 

2 . At an high price. , , ... 

It is rarely bought, and then alfo bought dearly enough with 

fuchafine. Bacm - 

Turnus fhall clearly pay for faith forfworn ; 

And corps, and fwords, and ftiields, on Tybcr born. Dryd. 

My father dotes, and let him dill dote on ; 

He buys his midrefs dearly with his throne. Dryd. Aurengz. 
To Dearn. v. a. [bypnan, Sax. to hide.] T o mend cloaths. 
See Darn. 

De'arness, n.f. [from dear.] 

1. Fondnefs ; kindnefs ; love. 

My brother, I think, he holds you well, and in deamefs ot 
heart hath holp to effedt your enfuing marriage. Shakefpeare. 

The whole fenatc dedicated an altar to friendfliip, as to a 
coddefs, in refped of the great deamefs of friendfliip between 

die m two. „ 

He who hates his neighbour mortally, and wifely too, muit 
profefs all the deamefs and friendfliip, with rcadinefs to ferve 

South s Sermons. 

2. Scarcity; high price. . .... r 

Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which is feen m 

the deamefs of corn. . wift. 

J)e'arnly/ adv. [beopn, Sax.] Secretly; privately; unfeen. 

Obfolete. 

At lad, as chanc’d them by a forreft hde 
To pafs, for fuccour from the fcorching ray. 

They heard a rueful voice, that dearnly cry d 
With piercing flirieks. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. j.Jlan.ig. 
Dearth, n.f. [from dear.] 

1. Scarcity which makes food dear. # , . . , 

In times of dearth it drained much coin out of the kingdom, 
to furnifli us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to Vtlhers. 

There have been terrible years dearths of corn, and every 
place is drewed with beggars ; but dearths are common in bet- 
ter climates, and our evils here he much deeper. Swift. 

2. Want; need ; famine. 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in. 

By longing for that food fo long a time. Shakefpeare. 

Of every tree that in the garden grows. 

Eat freely with glad heart ; fear here no dearth. Milt. I . L. 

B They have brought on themfelves that dearth of plot, and 

- x*-** wbid ^L 

To Dearti'culate. n.f. [de and articulus, Latin.] ^odff- 
joint ; to difmember. 

?£ departure of the foul from the 

b °He is the mediator of the New Teftament, that by means 
of death, for the redemption of the tranfgreffions, thn which 
are called might receive the promife of ete^al.mhe- 

r t They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nati- 
vity o t death. Shakef. Merry Hives of JVindfor. 

1 Death, a neccflary end, 
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Will come, when it will come. Shaiefp. Julius C.efar. 

He mud his a£ts reveal. 

From the firfl moment of his vital breath, 

To his lad hour of unrepenting death. Diydens Ain. b. 6. 

2. Mortality ; deftrudtion. 

How did you dare 
To trade and traflick with Macbeth, 

In riddles and affairs of death ? Shakefpeare' s M cbeth. 

3. The date of the dead. 

In fwinifti fleep 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakef. Macbeth. 

4. The manner of dying. 

Thou (halt die the deaths of them that arc (lain in the midft 
of the feas. Kz. xxviii. 8. 

5. The image of mortality reprefented by a Ikclcton. 

I had rather be married to a death’s head, with a bone in 
his mouth, than 10 either of thefe. Shakef. Mcr of Venice. 

If I gaze now, ’tis but to fee 
What manner of death's head ’twill be, 

When it is free 
From that frefli upper fkin ; 

The gazer’s joy, and fin. Suckling. 

6. Murder, the adt of deftroying life unlawfully. 

As in manifefting the fwcct influence of his mercy, on the 
fevere ftroke ot his juftice ; fo in this, not to luftcr a man of 
death to live. ' B ^on, Ejlay 14. 

7. Caufe of death. 

They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, there is 
death in the pot. 2. Kings, iv. 40. 

He caught his death the lad county- feffions, where lie would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow woman. Adclif. Speilat. 

8. Deftroyer. . 

All the endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with Hcdtor, and 
be the death of him, is the intrigue which comprehends the 
battle of the laft day. Pope's View of Epic Poetry. 

9. [In poetry.] The inftrument of death. _ 

Deaths invifible come wing’d with fire ; 

They hear a dreadful noife, and ftraight expire. Dry. In. Em. 

Sounded at once the bow ; and fwiftly flies 
The feather’d death, and hides through the Ikies. Dryd. cEn. 

Oft, as in airy rings they Ikim the Heath, ^ 

The clam’rous plovers feel the leaden death. Pote. 

10. [In theology.] Damnation ; eternal torments. 

We pray that God will keep us from all fin and wickcd- 
nefs, from our ghoftly enemy, and from cverlafting death. 

Church Catechtfm. 

Death-bed. n.f. [death and bed.] The bed to which a man 
is confined by mortal fickncfs. 

Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury; 

Thou art on thy death-bed. Shakefpeare s C Hello. 

Thy death-bed is no leflcr than the land. 

Wherein thou licit in reputation fick. Shakef. Richard 11 . 
Thefe are fuch things as a man lhall remember with joy 
upon his death-bed-, fuch as fhall chear and warm h.s heart, 
even in that laft and bitter agony. South s Sermons. 

Then round our death-bed ev’ry friend fliould run, 

And joyous of our conqueft early won. Dryden s Fables. 
A death-bed figure is certainly the mod humbling fight in 
the world. Collier on the Value of Life. 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be neg.ectca, 
bccaufe it is the laft thing that we can do. Atterbury s Serf. 
Fame can never make us lie down contentedly on a dealt)- 

bed ^ 

De'Vthftjl. adj. [death and full.] Full of daughter; deftruc- 

tive; murderous. , . ,. f f 

Your cruelty was fuch, as you would fparc his life for many 

deathful torments. '‘‘ 7 ’’ ,i 

Time itfclf, under the deathful fhade of whofc wings all 

things wither, hath wafted that lively virtue of nature.inman 

and beads, and plants. Raleigh s Hijhry of l * 

Blood, death, aud deathful deeds are 111 that n°iie. 

Ruin, deftrudtion at the utmoft point. Miltons Ag •/ • 

Thefe eyes behold . o’ (T 

The deathful feene; princes on princes roll’d. VopesjW- 
De'athlf.ss. adj. [from death.] Immortal; nevcrdyim,, 

CV God II hath only immortality, though angels and hrnnan 

“■SSKhi — W »Lh *.« mil rencwT 

For deathlefs laurel is the vidtor’s due. tjry 

Faith and hope themfelves Avail die, prior. 

While deathlefs charity remains. j„A.ftills 

De'athlike. adj. [death and like.] Rcfem mg », f ^; 
gloomy; motionlefs; placid; calm; peace. u , 
refcmhling either the horrours or the qu.ctnefs of death 
Why doft thou let thy brave loul lie fupprdt 
In deathlike (lumbers, while thy dangers cra\ e Q ya f nr jj, 

A waking eye and hand ? 

A deathlike fleep ! . » 

A gentle wafting to immortal life ! . Milton' t Farad fe L^ 
On feas, on earth, and all that m them dwell, 

A deathlike quiet and deep fdencc fed- Hlack 
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Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A deathlike (lumber, and a dread repofe. 

Death’s-dooR- [death and door ] A near approach to death , 
u , . Jares of death, It IS now a low phrafe. 

t lL . g f w k new a perfon of great fandtitv, who was afflicted 

t0 l vomiting. w. hpft c rsrs 

'Thpre was a poor voung woman that had brought 

wi. 1 . griff for her Set MW- UEfira^. 
De'athsman. n.f. [death and man.] Executioner ; hang 

mm; headfman ; he that executes the fentence of death. 

He’s dead ; I’m only forry 

He had no other deathfman. Shakefpeare s King Lear 

1 As deathfmen you have rid this fwcet young P rmce - ' 
Hp'athwatch n.f [death and watch.] An infeft that 
D makes a tinkling noife like that of a watch, and is fupcrfti- 
tinuflv imagined to prognofticatc death. 

' The folemn deatbwatch click’d the hour (he dy d. Gay. 
We learn to prefage approaching death in a family by ravens 
and little worms, which we therefore call a ideertknuauh. Ik alls. 
To DEA'URATE. v. a. [deauro, Latin.] To gild, or cover 

DeauRa'tion. n.f. [from deauratt.] The aft of gilding. 


Debaccha'tion. 

madnefs. 

To Deba'rb. adj 
his beard. 

To Deba'rk 
To Deba'r. 


n.f. [debacchatio, Latin.] 
[from de and larla, Latin.] 


v. a. 
v. a. 


A raging; 

Did. 

T o deprive of 
Did. 

[debarquer, Fr.] To difembark. Did. 

[from bar.] To exclude ; to preclude ; to 

{hut out from anv thing; to hinder. 

The fame boats and the fame buildings are found in coun- 
tries two thou End miles diftant, debarred from all commerce 
by unpaluble mountains, lakes and deferu. Raleigh s EJjays. 

Not fo ftri&ly hath our Lord impos’d 
Labour, as to debar us when wc need 
llefrcfhmcnt, whether food, or talk between, . 

Food of the mind. Miltons Paradife Lf, b. ix. /. 236. 
Civility, intended to make us cafy, is employed m laying 
chains and fetters upon us, in delarring us of our willies, and 
in eroding our molt rcafonable dclires. Swift's Examiner. 

To DEBASE, v. a [from bafe.] 

1. To reduce from a higher to a lower date. r 

Homer intended to teach, that plcafure and fcnfuality delaje 
men into beads. TTotes on the Odyffcy. 

As much as you raife diver, you clcbafe gold ; for they arc 
in the condition of two things, put in oppofitc feales; as much 
as the one rifes, the other falls. Locke. 

2 . To make mean ; to degenerate ; to fink into meannefs ; to 

make defpicable. _ 

It is a kind of taking God’s name in vain, to debafe reli- 
gion with fuch frivolous difputes. Hooker, b. v. Jed. 30. 

A man of large poffeflions has not leifure to confider of 
every flight expencc, and w’ill not debafe himfeif to the ma- 
nagement of every trifle. Dryden. 

Reftraining others, yet himfeif not free ; 

Made impotent by pow’r, debas'd by dignity. Dryden. 

3. To fink ; to vitiate with meannefs. 

He ought to be careful of not letting his fubjefl debafe bis 
ftyle, and betray him into a meannefs of expreflion. Addifon. 

4. To adulterate ; to lcffcn in value by bafe admixtures. 

He reformed the coin, which w'as much adulterated and 
debafed in the times and troubles of king Stephen. Hale. 
Words fo debas'd and hard, no done 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudib- as , />. i. cant. 1 . 
Deba'sement. n.f. [from debafe.] The a<ft of debafing or 
degrading. 

It is a wretched debafement of that fprightly faculty, the 
tongue, thus to be made the interpreter to a goat or boar. 

Government of the Tongue, fed. 1 2. 
Deba'ser. n f. [from debafe.] He that debates ; he that adtil- 
terates ; he that degrades another ; he that finks the value of 
things, or deftroys the dignity of perfons. 

Deba'tabek. adj. [from debate.] Difputable; that which is, 
or may be, fubjeift to controverfy. 

The French requefted, that the fifhing of Tweedc, the de- 
batable ground, and the Scottifh hoftages, might be reftored to 
the Scots. Hayward. 

A DEBATE, n.f. [debat, French.] 

1. A perfonal dilpute ; a controverfy. 

Another way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others to 
fubmit to their judgments, and receive their opinion in debate , 
is to require the adverfary to admit what they allege as a 
proof, or to affign a better. Locke. 

It is to diffufe a light over the underftanding, in our enqui- 
ries after truth, and not to furnifh the tongue with debate and 
controverfy. IVatts's Log'nk. 

2. A quarrel ; a conteft. 

Now r , lords, if hcav’n doth give fuccefsful end 
To this debate that blccdeth at our doors, 

W e will our youth lead on to higher fields, 

And draw' no fwords but what arc fanctified. Shak. H. IV. 

’~l is thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a date ; 

Betwixt the deareft friends to raife debate. Dryden' s Ain. 
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To Deha'te. v. «. [Main, French.] To controverts to 

with «h, neighbour himfeif, . 

“iST-Kte. any thing without fome commotion, 
even when the argument was not of moment. 

To Debate, v. n. 

x. To deliberate. , , r . 

Your fev ral fuits 

Have been conf.Jcr’d and debated on. Shakefp. henry l. 

2 ‘ S^pSts that great foul debating upon the di^T of life 
and death with his intimate friends. tatter, in • 3 J- 

Deba'teful. adj. [from debate.] 

1. TOf perfons.] Quarrclfomc ; contentious. 

2 TOf things. I Contcded ; occafiomng quarrels. 

Lba'teme'nt. » / [from Mu.-Z Cornell s controverfy. 
Without debatement further, more or lets. 

He fliould the bearers put to fudden death. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
D.ba'ter. n.f. [from A difpu.ums a controvert, It. 

To DEBATJCH. [defbauchtr, Fr. debuccburi, Latin.] 

X. To corrupt; to vitiate. - a c. ft 

This it is to counfcl things that are unjuft ; fir ft, , to de 
bauch a king to break his law's, and then to feek proteaiom 

Dryden s Spamjh tryar . 

1. To corrupt with lewdnefs. ... , r . 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and (quires. 

Men fo diforder’d, fo debauch'd and bold. 

That this our court, infe&cd with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

■7. To corrupt by intemperance. . . r 

No man’s rcafon did ever ditflatc to him, that it is reafoiv- 
ablc for him to debauch himfeif by intempenmee and brutiifi 
fenfuality. , Tidotfon, Sermon 6. 

Deba'uch. n.f. [from the verb.] A fit of intemperance; 

luxury ; excels ; lewdnefs. , c 

He will for fomc time contain himfeif within the bounds or 
fobricty ; ’till within a little while he recovers his former de- 
bauch, and is well again, and then his appetite returns. Calamy. 
The firft phyficians by debauch were made; , 

Excefs began, and {loth fuftains the trade. Dryden' s Fables. 
Debaoche'e ° n.f. [from defbauche, French.] A lecher; a 
drunkard ; a man given to intemperance. 

Could we but prevail with the greateft debauchees amonglt 
us to change their lives, we fliould find it no very hard^ matter 
to change their judgments. South's Sermons. 

Deba'ucher. n.f. [from debauch.] One who feduces othcis 
to intemperance or lewdnefs ; a corrupter. 

Deba'uchery. n.f. [from debauch.] The pradlice of excefs ; 
intemperance; lewdnefs. 

Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues, hypocrify by 
fober piety, and debauchery by temperance. Sprat's Sermons. 

Thefe magiftrates, indead of leffcning enormities, occafion 
juft twice as much debauchery as there would be without them. 

Swift’s Projeft for the Advancement of Religion. 
Deba'uchment. n.f. [from debauch.] The adl.of debauch- 
ing or vitiating ; corruption. 

They told them ancient dories of the ravifhment of chafte 
maidens, or the debouchment of nations, or the extreme po- 
verty of learned perfons. Tayl.r's Rule of living holy. 

To DEBE'L. ) v. a. [debello, Latin.] To conquer; to 

To DEBE'LLATE. J overcome in war. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all nations and ages* 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debellating of giants, 
monlters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour. Bacon's Holy IVar. 

Him long of old 

Thou didft dele!, and down from heaven cad 
With ail his army. Alilton's Paradife Regained, b. iv. 
Debei.la'tion. n.f. [from dcbellatio, Lat.] The adt of con- 
quering in war. 

Debenture, n.f. [debent nr, Latin, from deb to.] A writ or 
note, by which a debt is claimed. 

You modern wits, fliould each man bring his claim. 

Have defperate debentures on your fame ; 

And little would be left you, I’m afraid. 

If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. Swift. 
De'bile. adj. [debili , Eat.] Weak; feeble; languid; faint; 
without ftrength ; imbecile ; impotent. 

I have not wafli’d mv nofe that bled; 

Or foil’d fome debile wretch, which without note 
There’s manyelfc have done. Shake peace's Coriolanus. 
To DEBI'LITA i'E v. a. [dtbilito, Latin.] To weaken; to 
make faint; to enfeeble; to cmafculatc. 

In the lull of the eye, die luft of the flefh, and the pride 
of life, they fcemed as weakly to fail as their debilitated pofte- 
rity ever after. Browns Vulgar Err curs, b. 1 . cant. 1 . 

The fpirits being rendered languid, arc incapable of venti- 
lating and purifying the blood, and debilitated in attracting 
nutriment for the parts. Harvey on ConfiOnptions. 

n.f. [from debilitatio , Lac.] The act of 


Debilitation. 
weakening. 


The 
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The weaknefs cannot return any thing of ftrength, hohour, 
or fafety to the head, but a debilitation and ruin. K. Charles. 
Dkbi'lity. n. f [ debilitas , Latin.] Weaknefs; feeblenefs; 
languor; faintnefs ; imbecillity. 

Me thinks I am partaker of thy paffion, 

And in thy cafe do glals mine own debility. Sidney. 

Aliment too vaporous or pcrfpirable will fubjed it to the 
jnconvcniencies of too ftrong a perfpiration, which are debi- 
lity, faintings, anJ fometimes fudden death. Arbutlm. on Alim. 
JDEBONAIR. adj. [debonnaire, Fr.j Elegant; civil; well- 
bred; gentle; complaifant. 

Crying, let be that lady debonair , 

'Thou recreant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Fairy Queen. 

He met her once a maying. 

There on beds of violets blue. 

And frefh blown rofes wafh’d in dew. 

Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buckfom, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 

'The nature of the one is debonair and adcoftable ; of the 
other, retired and fupercilious ; the one quick and fprightful, 
the other flow and faturnine. HozvcPs Focal Forejh 

And flic that was net only palling fair, 

But was withal difcrect and debonair , 

Refolv’d the paffivc tlodrinc to fulfil. Dryden's Nun’s Prirjl. 
Debonairly, adv. [from debonair.] Elegantly; with a gen- 
teel air. 

DEBT, n.f [dclitum, Latin; dette, French.] 

That which one man owes to another. 

There was one that died greatly in debt : well, fays one, if 
he be gone, then he hath carried five hundred ducats of mine 
with him into the other world. Bacon , Apophth. i + 1 - 

The debt of ten thoufand talents, which the fervant owed 
the king; was no flight ordinary fum. Duppa’s Devotions. 
To this great lofs a fca of tears is due ; 

But the whole debt not to be paid by you. Waller. 

Above a thoufand pounds in debt , 

Takes horfe, and in a mighty fret 

Rides day and night. Swift. 

That which auy one is obliged to do or fuffer. 

Yourfon, my lord, has paid a folaier’s debt ; 

He only liv’d but ’till he was a man. 

But like a man he died. Shahefpeare’s Ajacleth. 

De'bted. part, [from debt. To Debt is not found J In- 
debted ; obliged to. 

Which do amourit to three odd ducats more 
Than I Hand debited to this gentleman. Shah. Cent, of Errours. 
De'btor. n.f. [ debitor , Latin.] 

Tie that owes fomething to another. 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both 
to the wife and to the unwife. Ro- i. 14. 

The cafe of debtors in Rome, for the firfl four centuries, 
was, after the fet time for payment, no choice but either to 
pay, or be the creditor’s (lave. Swift. 

One that owes money. 

I’ll bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thankfully reft debtor for the firlt. Shah. Merch. oj J en. 

If he his ample palm 
Should hap’ly on ill-fated fhouldcr lay 
Of debtor , lira it his body, to the touch 
Obfequious, as whilom knights were wont. 

To fomc enchanted cafilc is convey’d. Philips. 

There dy’d my father, no man’s debtor ; 

And there I’ll die, nor worfc, nor better. Pope's Horace. 
One fide of an account-book. 

When 1 look upon the debtor fide, 1 find fuch innumerable 
articles, that I want arithmetick to call them up; but when I 
the creditor fide, I find little more than Rank 
AddiJ.n s Spectator, N°. 549 - 
n. r. f dcbullitio, Lat.] A bubbling or fecthing 

J 1 Did. 

Having the 
DiP. 

Latin.] The fum of ten; 


The act of fluffing th e 
decanter, Fr.] To pour 


Pope. 


2 . 


look 


upon 
paper. 

Debulli'tjon 

over. , . 

Decacu'minated. adj. [ decacummatus , Latin.] 
top cut off. 

De'cade. n f. [Una, Gr. decas , 

a number containing ten. , , 

Men were not only out in the number of tome days, tne 
latitude of a few years, but might be wide by whole olym- 
piads, and divers decades of years. Brown’s Vulgar Incurs. 

We make cycles and periods of years ; as ffrrW«,centunes, 
and chiliads, chiefly for the ufe of computations in hifiory, 
chronology, and aftronomy. H*ldcr on Dime. 

All rank’d by ten ; whole decades, when they dine. 

Mult want a Trojan Have to pour the wine. rope s Iliad. 

DeCa'dj^ncy. n.f. [decadence, Fren^t.] Decay; 

Df.'c agon. n.f. [from IU», ten, and a corner. J a 

plain figure in geometry, having ten hues and ..ng.es. 

Dk'calogue. n f [WxoySK Greek.] The ten command- 
ments given by God to Mofes. , , , , . . 

The commands of God arc clearly revealed both in the 
decalogue and other parts of facrcd writ. tiammone . 

To DECA MP. V. n. [decamper, French.] 1 o fhift the camp; 
to move ©fE 
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Deca'mpment. n.f. [from decamp ] 
camp. 

To DECA'NT’. v. a. [decant 0, Lat. 
olf gently by inclination. 

"1 ake aqua forth, and diffolvc in it ordinary coined filver 
and pour the coloured folution into twelve times as much fair 
water, and then decant or filtrate the mixture, that it may be 
very clear. Foyle. 

They attend him daily as their chief. 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift. 

Decant a'ticn. n.f. [decantation ,Tr ] The ad of dccantin* 
or pouring off clear. 

Decanter. n.f. [from decant. ] A glafs veffc! madeforpour- 
ing off liquor clear from the lees. 

To Decapitate, v. a. [dccapiio, Latin.] To behead. 

'To DECAY, v. n. [decheoir, Fr. from de and cadcre, Latin.] 
To lofe excellence ; to decline from the Hale of perfection ; 
to be gradually impaired. 

The monarch oak 

Three centuries grows, and three he flays 
Supreme inflate, and in three more decays. 

The garlands fade, the vows are worn away ; 

So dies her love, and fo my hopes decay. 

To Df/cay. v. a. To impair ; to bring to decay. 

Infirmity, that decays the wife, doth ever make better the 
fool . Shakefp care's Twelfth Night. 

Cut off - a flock of a tree, and lay that which you cut off 
to putrefy, to fee whether it will decay the reft of the flock. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlcry, N J . 905, 
He was of a very finall and decayed fortune, and of no good 
education. Clarendon. 

Decay'd by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. Dry dm. 

In Spain our fprings, like old men’s children, be 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
It is fo ordered, that almoft every thing which corrupts the 
foul decays the body. Addifti's Guardian, N-. 1 20. 

Deca'v. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Decline from the ftate of perfection; ftate of diminution; 

What comfort to this great decay may come, 

Shall be applied. Shakcf peart’ s King Lew. 

She has been a fine 1 -dy, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Ben. JohnJbn’s Catiline. 

And thofc decays, to fpeak the naked truth. 

Through the defects of age, were crimes of youth. Deninm. 
By ration of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition of their 
parts, and the weaknefs of elafticity in folids, motion is much 
more apt to be loft than got, and i always upon the decay. Newt. 
Each may feel cncrcafcs and decays, 

And fee now clearer and now darker days. t'Jfay on Criti.ifm. 

Taught half by reafon, half by mere decay , 

To welcome death, and calmly pals away. Pops. 

2. The effects of diminution; the marks of decay. 

They think, that whatever is called old muft have the decay 
of time upon it, and truth too were liable to mould and rot- 
tennefs. Lcdi ' 

3. Declenfion from profperity. 

And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with 
thee, then thou ihalt relieve him. Levit. xx\. 3 5 • 

I am the very man. 

That, from your fufl of difference and decay , 

Have follow’d your fad fteps. Shakefpcare’s King L.r.i. 
Dec'ayer. n.f. [from decay.] That which caufcs decay. ^ 
Your water is a fore dccaycr of your v.horfon dead boojr. 

Skakfpeare’s Hamid. 

DECE'ASE. n.f. [dcccjus, Lat ] Death; departure from life. 
Lands are bv human law, in fomc places, after the owners 
deceafc, divided unto all his children; in fome, nil defccndclh 
to the eldeft fun. Hooker, b. t. J«— lC - 

To Decl'ase. v. n. [deccde, Latin.] Iodic; to depart ro 

He tells us Arthur is deceas'd to-night. Shelf. King j dm. 
You (hall die 

Twice now, wire re others, that mortality 
In her fair arms holds, (hali but once deceafc. 

Hus lateft victories Hill thickeft came. 

As, near the centre, motion doth increafe : 

’Till he, prefs’d down by his own weighty name, ^ 


fall. DiP. c.c 


Did, like the vcfiaJ, under fpoils deceafc. 

DECE'IT. n.f. [eicccptic, Latin.] is 

1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy ; any practice by which fatlhood 

made to pafs for truth. „ „ttcr 

My lips fhail not fpeak. wickcdncfs, r.or my _tov ^.. ^ 

iereit. J | 

2. Stratagem ; artifice. 

His demand 

Springs not from Edward’s well-meant honefl f c ' T \-\, 
But from deceit, bred by ncceflity. S^keptares J ' ■ ra] - r , 

3. [In law ] A fubtile wily flf.fr or devife ; all manner 
fubtilty, guile, fraud, vvilinefs, flightnds, C!,ni ’ 


coliufion, practice and offence, 
by any means, 
but offence. 


ufe/ to deceive another^ 
which hath no other proper or particu nr 1 ^ 

DECE'iTFUU 




Chapm. Odyjf 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Languagt 
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Fraudulent; full of 


Dec-e'itful. adj. [deceit and full.] 
deceit. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. 

Sudden, malicious, fmacking of cv’ry fin 

That has a name. Shakefpcart s Macbeth. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 

And fortune fmi I’d, deceitful, on her birth. Thom fen' s Autumn. 
Dece'itfully. adv. [from deceitful.] fraudulently ; with 
deceit* * 

Exercifc of form may be deceitfully difpatchcd of courfe. 

JVotton. 

Dece^tfui-ness. n.f. [from deceitful.] 1 he quality ol being 
fraudulent ; tendency to deceive. 

The care of this world, and the deeeitfiJnef of riches, 
choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. Mat. xiii. 22. 
Decf/ivable. adj. [from deceive.] 

1. Subjcd to fraud ; expofetl to impofture. 

Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, but the angels 
of light in all their clarity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 1. 
How would thou ufe me now, blind, and thereby 
Deceivable, in moft things as a child 
Helplcfs ; hence eafily contemn’d and fcorn’d. 

And laft neglected. Milton s Agonifes , /. 938. 

2. Subject to produce errour ; deceitful. 

It is good to confidcr of deformity, not as a fign, which is 
more deceivable, but as a caufe which feldom faileth of the 
effect. B a. on's EJfays. 

Pie received nothing but fair promifes, which proved 
deceivable. Flayward. 

O everfailing truft 

In mortal ftrength ! And oh, what not in man 
Receivable and vain ? Milton s Agonijle's , /. 348. 

Dece'iva isle ness. n.f. [from deceivable.] Liablenefs to be 
deceived. 

. He that has a great patron, has the advantage of his negli- 
gence and deceivab/enefs. Government of the Tongue , J. 8. 

To DECE'IVE. v. a [decipio, Latin.] 

1. To caufe to miftake; to bring into errour; to impofe upon. 

Some have been apt to be deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a natural or divine right of primogeniture to both 
eftate and power. Locke. 

2. To delude by ftratagem. 

3. To cut off from expectation. 

The Turkffh general, deceived of his expectation, with- 
drew his fleet twelve miles off. Knolles’s Hifiory of the Turks. 

I now believ’d 

The happy day approach’d, nor are my hopes deceiv’d. Dryd. 

4. To mock ; to fail. 

They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes. 

But the weak voice deceiv'd their gafping throats. Dryd. /F.n. 
Decf/iver. n.f. [from deceive.] One that leads another into 
errour ; a cheat. 

Sigh no more, ladies, figh no more ; 

Men were deceivers ever : 

One foot in lea, and one on Ihore ; 

To one thing conftant never. Shat. Much ado about Nothing. 
As for his difrniflion out of France, they interpreted it not 
as if he were detected, or ncglcdcd for a counterfeit de- 
ceiver. Bacon’s Henry V II. 

Thofe voices, actions or gefturcs, which men have not by 
any compact agreed to make the inftruments of conveying 
their thoughts one to another, are not the proper inflruments 
of deceiving, fo as to denominate the perfon ufrng them a 
lyar or deceiver. South’s Sermons. 

It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo weak to 
foretel things near at hand, when a very few months mult 
of neccflity difcover the impofture. " Swift's Pt ediPions. 
Adieu, the heart-expanding bowl. 

And all the kind deceivers of the foul. Pope's Horace. 

Decf.'mber. n.f. [dec ember, Latin.] The laft month of the 
year; but named december , or the tenth month, when the year 
began in March. • 

Men arc April when they woo, and December when they 
we( l- Sbakefpeare’ s As you like it. 

What fliould we fpeak of. 

When we are old as you? When wc (hall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Dece'mpedal. adj. [from decempeda, Latin.] Ten feet in 
length. DUl 

Decemvieate. n.f. [decemviratus, Lat.] The dignity and 
office of the ten governours of Rome, who were appointed to 
rule, the commonwealth inftead of conluls. Their authority 
fubfifted only two years. 

DE'CENCE. I f rj v . . T . , 

DE'CENCY \ [decence, french; deed, Latm.] 

1. Propriety of form; proper formality ; becoming ceremony. 
Thofe thoufand decencies, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 
In good works there may be goodnefs in the general ; but 
deccnce and gracefulnefs can' be only in the particulars in doing 
Vo t ^f° d * Sprat's Sermons. 
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Were the offices of religion ftript of all the external de- 
cencies of worfhip, they would not make a due impreffion on 
tire minds of thofe who affift at them. Aiterbury s Sermonf. 

She fpeaks, behaves, and adls juft as (he ought; 

But never, never reached gen’rous thought : 

Virtue (he finds too painful an endeavour. 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. ■* C P ! ’ 

. Suitablencfs to character; propriety. 

And muft I own, (he faid, my feerct finart ? 

What with more defence were in filence kept. Dryden s Ain. 
The next confideration, immediately fubfequent to the 
being of a thing, is what agrees or difagrees with that thing ; 
what is fuitable or unfui table to it; and from this fprings the 
notion of decency or indecency, that which becomes or mil- 


becomes. 


South's Sermons. 


Sentiments which raife laughter, can very feldom be ad- 
mitted with any decency into an heroick poem. AddiJ. SpePat. 
3. Modefty ; not ribaldry ; not obfeenity. 

Immodeft words admit of no defence; 

For want ol decency is want of fenfe Flo f common. 

Dece'nnial. adj. [from decenmum, Latin.] What continues 
for the fpace of ten years. 

Dfcenno'val. ) adj [decern and navtm, Latin.] Relating 
Decenno'var y. J to the number nineteen. 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Pelcponefian war, con- 
ftituted a decenn.vai circle, or of nineteen years; the fame 
which we now call the golden number. Holder on Time. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole dccennovaiy pro- 
grefs of the epadis, to reduce the accounts of her motion and 
place to thofe of the fun. Holder on ' l ime. 

De'cent. adj. [dectns, 'Lat. ] Becoming; fit; fuitable. 

Since there muft be ornaments both in painting and poetry, 
if they are not neceffary, they muft at lead be decent ; that is, 
in their due place, and but moderately ufed. Dryden. 

De'cently. adv. [from decent. J In a proper manner; with 
fuitable behaviour; without ntcannefs or oftentation. 

They coulU not tlecently refufe affiftance to a perfon, who 
had puniftied thofe who had infulted their relation. Broome. 
2. Without immodefty. 

Pad hope of fafety, ’twas.his lateft care. 

Like falling Cx*far, decently to die. Dryden's Ann. Mirab, 
He performs what fricndftiip, juftice, truth require ; 

What could he more, but decently retire ? Swift. 

Deceptibi'lity. n.f. [from deceit.] Liablenefs to be de- 
ceived. 

Some errours are fo fleflied in us, that they maintain their 
filtered upon the dcceptibiilty of our decayed natures. Glanville. 
De-ce'ptihle. adj. [from deceit.] Liable to be deceived ; open 
to impofture ; fubjed to fraud 

The firft and father caufe of common errour, is the com- 
mon infirmity of human nature; of whofe deccftible condi- 
tion, perhaps, there fhould not need any other cvi&ion than 
the frequent errours we (hall ourfelvcs commit. brown. 

Dece'pti n. n.f [decc' tic, Latin.] 

1 . The act or means of deceiving ; cheat ; fraud ; fallacy. 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, they are vet 
farther removed by advenient deception. Broivn’s V lgar Err. 

All deception is a milapplyiug of thofe figns, which, by 
compact or inftitution, were made the means of mens figtii- 
fying or conveying their thoughts. South's Sermons. 

2. The ftate of being deceived. 

Reafon, not impoffibly, may meet 
Some fpecious object by the foe fuborn’d, 

And fall into (leapt hi: unaware. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

Dece'ptious. adj . [from deceit.] Deceitful; apt to deceive. 

^ ct there is a credence in my heart, 

That doth invert th’ attell of eyes and ears ; 

As if thofe organs had deceptions functions. 

Created only to calumniate. Sbakefpeare' s Trail, and Creffda. 
Dece'pt.ve. adj. [from deceit.] Having die power of de- 
“ivii’S . , DIP. 

Dece pto r \ .adj. [from deceit.] Containing means of deceit .DiP. 
DECE'RPT. adj. [dcccr ft us, Lat.] Diminilhcd ; taken off DiP. 
Decerpiiele. adj. [decerpo, Latin.] That may be taken 

°ft- DiP. 

Dece rpi ion. n.f. [from dccerpt .] The ad of L-fleniiior, or 
taking off Rip. 

Dfcerta'tion. n.f. [dccertatio, Latin.] A contention; a 
itnving; a difpute. 

Dece'ssion. n.J. [deceffo, Latin.] A departure; a goimr 
away. ^ Dip. 

I o Decha rm. v. a [decharmer, French.] To counteract a 
charm ; to difinchant. 

Notwithftanding the help of phjftck, he was fuddcnly 

1 . I o fix the event of ; to determine. 

The day approach’d when fortune (hould decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride. Dryd. Fables. 

2. Jo determine a qucrtion or difpute. 

In council oft, and oft in battle tried. 

Betwixt thy mafler and die wodd decide. Granville 

6 k Wh. 
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Who (hall decide, when doctors difagrec, 

And foundeft cafuifls doubt? Pape. 

De cidjbnce. n. f [ decido , Latin.] 
i • 1 he quality of being fhed, or of falling off. 

2. 1 he aft of falling away. 

Men obferving the deci deuce of their horn, do fall upon the 
conceit that it annually rotteth away, and fucceflively renew- 
ed again. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 7. 

Decider, n.f [from decide.] 

: . One who determines caufes. 

I cannot think that a jefler or a monkey, a droll or a pup- 
pet, can be proper judges or deciders of controvcrfy. JVatts. 

It is laid that the man is no ill decider in common cafes of 
property, where party is out of the queftion. Swift. 

2. One who determines quarrels. J 

DECI'DUOUS. adj. [deciduus, Latin.] Falling; not peren- 
nial ; not lafting through the year. 

In botany the perianthium, or calyx, is deciduous with the 
flower. Quincy. 

Deci duousness. n.f. [from deciduous.'] Aptnefs to fall; 
quality of fading once a year. Dili 

Decimal, adj. [dccimus, Latin.] Numbered by ten; multi- 
plied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers by millions of 
millions of millions, it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or, at 
molt, four and twenty decimal progreffions, without con- 
fufion. t , 

To DECIMATE, v. a. [decimus, Latin.] To tithe; to take 
the tenth. 

Dt cima'tion n. f. [from decimate .] 

1. A tithing ; a feleftion of every tenth by lot or otherwife. 

2. A feleftion by lot of every tcntli foldicr, in a general mutiny, 
for punilliment. 

By decimation and a tithed death, 

Take thou the dcllin d tenth. Shakefpeare’ s Pinion. 

A decimation I will flriftly make 
Of all who my Charinus did forfake ; 

And of each legion each centurion lhall die. Drydcn. 
To DECIPHER, v.a. [dechiffrer, French.] 

1. To explain that which is written in ciphers. 

Zelmane, that had the fame character in her heart, could 
cafily decipher it ; and therefore, to keep him the longer in 
fpeech, defired to know the conclufion of the matter, and 
how the honefl Damctas was efcapcd. Sidney. 

A durance is writ in a private character, not to be read, 
nor underftood, but by the confciencc, to which the fpirit of 
God has vouchfafed to decipher it. South's Sermons. 

2. To write out; to mark down in charafters. 

Could I give you a lively reprefentation of guilt arid hor- 
rour on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath, and decipher 
eternal vengeance on the other, then might I Ihew you the 
condition of a finner hearing himfelf denied by Chrift. South. 

I hen were laws of neccffity invented, that fo every parti- 
cular fubjeft might find his principal pleafure, deciphered unto 
him, in the tables of his laws. Locke. 

3 * To damp; to charafterife ; to mark. 

You arc both decipher'd 

For villains mark’d with rape. Shakefpeare' s Titus Andrcnicus. 

4 To unfold ; to unravel ; as, to decipher a perplexed affair. 
Decipherer, n.f. [ from decipher. ] One who explains 
writings in cypher. 

Decision, n.f. [from decide.] 

1 . Determination of a difference. 

Pleafure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true decifion. Sbakefpcare' s Troilus and Crefftda. 

The great number of the undertakers, the worth of fome 
of them, and their zeal to bring the matter to a decifion , are 
fure arguments of the dignity and importance of it. JVoodward. 

W ar is a direft appeal to God for the decifion of fome dif- 
pute, which can by no other means be poffibly determined. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

2. Determination of an event. 

The time approaches. 

That will with due decifion make us know 
What we lhall fay we have, and what we owe. Shak. Mad. 

Their arms are to the laft decifion bent. 

And fortune labours with the vaft event. Drydcn' s Aurengz. 

3. It is ufed in Scotland for a narrative, or reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the court of feffion there. 

Decisive, adj. [from decide.] 

1. Having the power of determining any difference. 

Such a refleftion, though it carries nothing perfeftly deci- 
five in it, yet creates a mighty confidence in his bread, and 
ftrengthens him much in his opinion. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

This they are ready to look upon as a determination on 
their fide, and deeijive of the controvcrfy between vice and 
virtue. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. Having the power of fettling any event. 

For on th’ event, 

Decifsve of this bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoms. - * Philips. 
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Decisively, adv. [from dec five.] In a conclufive mann. 
Deci'siveness *./ [from dec five.] The power of" 
nating any difference, or fettling an event. * Crmi ' 

Deci'sory. adj. [from decide.] Able to determine or rf, u 
I o Deck. v. a. [dec ken, Dutch.] eci( ^ c - 

1. To cover; to overfpread. 

Ye miffs and exhalations, that now rife 
From hill or {learning lake, dufky or grey, 

’ Fill the fun paint your fleecy Ikirts with gold. 

In honour to the world’s great Author, rife ! 

Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour’d Iky 
Or wet the thirfty earth with falling Ihowers, 

Riling or falling, Hill advance his praife. Milt. p ar r „ 

2. lodrefsj to array. 

Sweet ornament ! that decks a thing divine. Shak.tk „ 
Long may’ll thou live to wail thy children’s lofs ^ U ' 
And fee another, as I fee thee now, 

DrftWin thy rights, as thou art flail’d in mine. M.j? m 
She fets to work millions of fpinning worms, 

T hat in their green fbops weave the fmooth-hair’d fdk 
I o deck her fons. A., 

3. To adorn; to embellifh. ■Mtitan. 

But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 

I it to adorn the head, and deck the dreary tomb. Fai Queer 
Now the dew with fpangles deck’d the ground, ‘ 

A fweeter fpot of earth was never found. Drvrf-tt 

The god fhall to his votVies tell 
Each confcious tear, each blufhing grace, 

T hat deck’d dear Eloifa’s face. 

Deck. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The floor of a fhip. 

Her keel plows hell, 

And deck knocks heaven. B. Jolmfin. 

We have alfo raifed our fecond decks, and given more vent 
thereby to our ordinance, trying on our nether overloop. Raid. 

If any, born and bred under deck, had no other informa- 
tion but what fenfe affords, he would be of opinion that the 
Ihip was as liable as a houfe. Glanv. Scepf. c. 11. 


Prior. 


On high-rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 

ble frigates eo. 


Drydcn. 


Beneath whofe fhade our humble frigates go. 

Day to night they bring, 

With hymns and peans, to the Bowyer king : 

At fun-fet to their fhip they make return, 

And fnore fecure on decks ’till rofy morn. Drydcn' s Iliad. 

2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each other. 

Befides gems, many other forts of ftones are regularly 
figured: the Amianthus, of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet; and the Sebnites, of parallel plates, as in a deck of 
carc l s - Grew's Cfmtl. b. i. c. 2. 

De'cker. n.f. [from deck.] A dreffer; one that apparels or 
adorns; a coverer. 

T o DECLA'IM. v. n. [dedamo, Latin.] To harangue; to 
Ipeak to the paflions ; to rhetoricate ; to fpeak fet orations. 

What are his mifehiefs, conful ? You declaim 

Againft his manners, and corrupt your own. F. Jcbnf.Cat. 

T he fplendid declai tilings of novices and men of heat. South. 

It is ufual for maflcrs to make their boys declaim on both 
fides of an argument. Swift. 

Drefs up all the virtues in the beauties of oratory, and 
declaim aloud on the praife of goodnefs. JVatts’ s Improvement. 

Decla'imer. n. f [from declaim.] One who makes fpeeches 
with intent to move the paflions. 

Your Salamander is a perpetual declaimer againft 
jealoufy. Addfon's Spectator, N°. 198. 

Declamation, n.f. [ declamatio , Latin.] A difeourfe ad- 
dreffed to the paflions ; an harangue ; a fet fpeech ; a piece of 
rhetorick. 

T he caufe why declamations prevail fo greatly, is, for that 
men fuffer themfelves to be deluded. Hooker , b. \.f. 8. 

Thou mayfl forgive his anger, while thou makeft ufe of the 
plainnefs of his declamation. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Declama'tor. nf. [Latin.] A declaimer; an orator; a 
rhetorician. 

Who could, I fay, hear this generous declamator , without 
being fired at his noble zeal. Tatlcr , N 0 .56. 

Dec L a’m a tor y. adj. [dcc/amatorins, Latin.] 

1. Relating to the praclicc of declaiming; pertaining to decla- 
mation ; treated in the manner of a rhetorician. 

This a while fufpended his interment, and became 
a declamatory theme amongft the religious men of that 
age. IVottm. 

2. Appealing to the paflions. 

He has run himfelf into his own declamatory way, and 
almoft forgotten that he was now fetting up for a moral 
poet. Dryden- 

Declarable, adj. [from declare.] Capable of proof. 

This is declarable from the beft writers. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Declaration, n.f. [from declare.] 

1. A proclamation or affirmation; oral expreflion ; publication. 

His promifes are nothing elfc but declarations , what God 
will do for the good of men. Hooker, b. i. / 2 - 

Though wit and learning are certain and habitual perfec- 
tion; 
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tiens of the mind, yet the declaration of them, which alone 
brings the repute, is fubjeft to a thoufand hazards. South. 

There are no where fo plain and full declarations of his 
mercy and love to the fons of men, as are made in the 
gofpel. TiUotfm , Sermon 5. 

7 . An explanation of fomething doubtful. Obfolete. 

7. [In law.] Declaration (dec/aratio) is properly the fhewing 
forth, or laying out, of an aftion perfonal in any fuit, though 
it is ufed fometimes for both perfonal and real aftions. Cowel. 

Decla'rative. adj. [from declare.] Making declaration; 
explanatory. 

The names of things fhould be always taken from fome- 
thing obfervably declarative of their form or nature. Grew. 

2. Making proclamation. 

To this we may add the vox populi , fo declarative on the 
fame fide. Swift’s Examiner, N°. 44- 

DeclaRatorily. adv. [from declaratory.] In the form of a 
declaration ; not promiffively ; not in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and l'rancifcus de Cordua, 
have both declarato>ily confirmed the fame. Brown’s V ulg. Err. 

Declaratory, adj. [from declare.] Affirmative; expreffive; 
not decretory ; not promiflory. 

Thefe bleffings are not only declaratory of the good plea- 
fure and intention of God towards them, but likewife of the 
natural tendency of the thing. Ttllotfon , Serm. 4. 

To DECLA'RE. v.a. [declaro, Latin.] 

1. To clear; to free from obfeurity. 

To declare this a little, we muff affumc that the furfaces of 
fuch bodies are exaftly fmooth. Boyle on Colours. 

2. To make known ; to tell evidently and openly. 

It hath been declared unto fome of you, that there arc con- 
tentions among you. 1 Cor. i. 1 1 . 

T he fun by certain figns declares. 

Both when the South projefts a ftormy day. 

And when the clearing North will puff" the clouds away. 

Dryden’s Virg. Geor. 1. 620. 

3. Topublifh; to proclaim. 

Declare his glory among the heathens. I Chron. xvi. 24. 

4. To fhew in open view. 

We are a confiderablc body, who, upon a proper occafion, 
would not fail to declare ourfelves. Addifon. 

To DeclaRe. v.n. To make a declaration; to proclaim 
fome refolution or opinion, fome favour or oppofition. 

The internal faculties of will and underflanding, decreeing 
and declaring againft them. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

God is faid not to have left himfelf without witnefs in the 
world, there being fomething fixed in the nature of men that 
will be fure to teftify and declare for him. South’s Sermons. 
Like fawning courtiers, forfuccefs they wait; 

And then come fmiling, and declare for fate. Dryden. 

DeclaRement. n.f. [from declare.] Difcovery; declara- 
tion ; teflimony. 

Cryftal will calify into eleftricity ; that is, a power to at- 
traft draws, or light bodies, and convert the needle freely 
placed, which is a declaremcnt of very different parts. Brown. 

DeclaRer. n.f. [from declare] A proclaimer; one that 
makes any thing known. 

Decle'nsion. n.f. [declinatio, Latin.] 

t. Tendency from a greater to a lefs degree of excellence. 

A beauty- waining and diftreffed widow, 

Ev’n in the afternoon of her beft days. 

Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
T o bafe declenfion. Shakefpeare’ s Richard III. 

Take the pifture of a man in thegreennefs and vivacity of 
his youth, and in the latter date and declenfwns of his droop- 
ing years, and you will fcarce know it to belong to the fame 

. South’s Sermons. 

2. Declination ; defeent. 

We may reafonably allow as much for the declenfton of the 
land from that place to the fea, as for the immediate height 
of the mountain. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. inflexion ; manner of changing nouns. 

Declenfion is only the variation or change of the termina- 
tion of a noun, whilfl it continues to fignify the fame thing. 

, _ Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 

Declinable, adj. [from decline.] Having variety of termi- 
nations ; as, a declinable noun. 

Declina'tion. n.f [declinatio, Latin.] 

‘ • Defeent ; change from a better to a worfe date ; decay. 

m / 1C queen, bearing of the declination of a monarchy, took it 
fo ill, as fhe would never after hear of his fuit. Bacon, Eff. I3. 
Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime ; 

And Summer, though it be lefs gay. 

Yet is not look’d on as a time 
Of declination or decay. IValter. 

' ■ * ^e aft of bending down ; as, a declination of the head. 

3 - ' ariation from reftitude ; oblique motion ; obliquity. 

Suppofing there were a declination of atoms, yet will it not 
' fleet what they intend ; for then they do all decline, and fo 

lady 6 defeend °° ^ C ° nC ° Urfe than * ^ did Wndicu- 
•['. Bay on the Creation. 

his decimation of atoms in their defeent, was itfelf cither 
neceflary or voluntary. Bentley. 
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4. Varition from a fixed point. 

There is no declination of latitude, nor variation of the 
elevation of the pole, notwithftanding what fome have al- 
f ertec j_ TVoodwaref s Natural Hijlory. 

5. [In navigation.] The variation of the needle from the true 
meridian of any place to the Eafl or YVcft. 

6. [In aftronomy.] The declination of a flar we call its Ihorteit 
di fiance from the equator. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 1 3. 

7. [In grammar.] The declenfion or infleftion of a noun 
through its various terminations. 

8. Declination of a Plane [in dialing], is an arch of the 
horizon, comprehended either between the plane and the prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from the Eaft or Weft ; or elfe 
between the meridian and the plane, if accounted from the 

North or South. _ ^ ar [ 

Declina'tor. \n. f. [from decline.] An inftrument in dial- 

Declinatory, j ing, by which the declination, reclination, 
and inclination of planes are determined. Chambers. 

There are feveral ways to know the feveral planes ; but the 
readiefl is by an inflruinent called a declinatory, fitted to the 
variation of your place. Moxon’s Mech. Exer . 

To DECLINE, v. n. [declino, Latin.] 

1. To lean downward. 

And then with kind embracements, tempting kiffes. 

And with declining head into his bofom. 

Bid him fhed tears, as being overjoy’d. Shakefpeare. 

2. To deviate; to run into obliquities. 

Neither fhalt thou fpeak in a caufe to decline after many, 
to wreft judgment. Ex. xxiii. 2. 

3. To fhun ; to avoid to do any thing. 

4. To fink; to be impaired; to decay. Oppofed to improve- 
ment or exaltation. 

Sons at perfeft age, and fathers declining, the father fhould 
be as a ward to the fon. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

They’ll be by th’ fire, and prefumc to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol ; who’s like to rife. 

Who thrives, and who declines. Shakefpeare’ s Coriolanus. 

Sometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong. 

But juflice, and fome fatal curfe annex’d. 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

That empire mufl decline , 

Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. Waller. 

And nature, which all afts of life defigns. 

Not like ill poets, in the laft declines. Denham. 

Thus then my lov’d Euryalus appears ; 

He looks the prop of my declining years ! Dryden’s /En. 

Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines-. 

E’er heat is quite decay’d, or cold begun. 

Or Capricorn admits the Winter fun. Dryden' s Virg. Georg. 
Faith and morality are declined among us. Swift. 

God, in his wildom, hath been pleafed to load our declining 
years with many fufferings, with difeafes, and decays of 
nature. Swift. 

To DecliVe. v. a. 

1. To bend downward ; to bring down. 

And now fair Phcebus ’gan decline in hafle. 

His weary waggon to the weflern vale. Fairy Queen , b. ii. 

And leaves the fcmblance of a lover, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin’d. 

And love-dejefted eyes. Thomfon's Spring, l. 1020. 

2. To fhun ; to avoid ; to refufe ; to be cautious of. 

He had wifely declined that argument, though in their com- 
mon fermons they gave it. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Since the mufes do invoke my pow’r, 

1 fhall no more decline that facred bow’r. 

Where Gloriana, their great miflrefs, lies. IValler. 

Though I the bufinefs did decline. 

Yeti contriv’d the whole defign. 

And fent them their petition. Denham. 

If it fhould be faid that thefe minute bodies are indiftoluble, 
becaufe it is their nature to be fo, that would not be to ren- 
der a reafon of the thing propofed, but, in effeft, to decline 
rendering any. Boyle s Hijlory of Fir mnefs. 

Could her mind have been captivated with the glories of 
this world, fhe had them all laid before her ; but fhe fene- 
roufly declined them, becaufe fhe faw the acceptance of them 
was inconliflent with religion. Addijon’s Freeholder , N“. 2 1 
Whatever they judged to be mofl agreeable, or difagree- 
ablc, they would purfue or decline. Attcrbury. 

3. To modify a word by various terminations ; to infleft. 

You decline mufa, and conftrue Latin, by the heb of a 
tutor, or with fome Englifh tranflation. JVatts' s Improvement 

Decli ne. n.f. [from the fubflantive.J The flate of tendency 
to the worlc ; diminution; decay. Contrary to increafe 
improvement, or elevation. 1 C , 

Thy rife of fortune did I only wed ; 

From its decline, determin’d to recede. Prior 

DFc 7 r h ^v ,erS 1 j- VC r d / , ! thc i" 1 ™ 0t litcraturc - Swift. 

DLCLI VI TY. n.f. [deelnns, Latin.] Inclination or obliquity 

reckoned downwards; gradual defeent; not precipitous or 

perpendicular: the contrary to acclivity. 

Rivers will not flow, unlefs upon declivity, and their 
, fourcca 




n. f [decollati o, Lat ] The :i< 5 t of beheading. 
collation of all hope, annihilated his mercy : 
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fources be raifed above the earth’s ordinary furfacc, fo that 
they may run upon a defcent. JVcodward’s Nat. Hifiory. 

I found myfelf within my depth ; and the declivity was fo 
final], that I walked near a mile before I got to the fhore. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Decli'vous. adj. [deciivis, Lat.J Gradually defeending ; not 
precipitous; not perpendicularly finking: the contrary to 
acclivous ; moderately ftccp. 

I o DECO C r. v. a. [deco quo decoSlum , Latin.] 

1 . I o prepare by boiling for any ufe ; to digeft in hot water. 

2. 1 o digeft by the heat of the ftomach. 

I here fhe decocts, and doth the food prepare ; 

’1 here fhe diftributes it to ev’ry vein. 

There fhe expels what lhe may fitly fparc. Davies. 

3. To boil in water, fo as to draw the ftren<ith or virtue of any 

thing. 3 

I he longer malt or herbs are decoded in liquor, the clearer 
is* Bacon's Natu-a! Hi/lory , N°. 308. 

4. I o boil up to a confiftence; to ftrengthen or invigorate by 
boiling. 

Can fodden water, their barJey-broth, 

Dccott their cold blood to fuch valiant heat. Sbakefp. H. V. 

Deco'ctible. adj. [from decoct.] That which may be boiled, 
or prepared by boiling. Did. 

Deco'ction. n.f. [decoHum, Latin ] 

1. 1 he aift ot boiling any thing, to extraft its virtues. 

In infufion the longer it is, the greater is the part of the 
grofs body thatgoeth into the liquor; but in decoflion , though 
more gocth forth, yet it either purgeth at the top, or fettleth 
at the bottom. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N°. 308. 

2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 

Theydiftil their hufbands land 
In decoctions ; and are mann’d 
With ten emp’rics, in their chamber 
Lying for the fpirit of amber. Ben. Jobnfon. 

If the plant be boiled in water, the drained liquor is called 
the decoStion of the plant. A ’rbuthnot on Aliments. 

Df.co'ctltre. n.f. [from decoil.] A fubftance drawn by 
decoction. 

Decollation. 

He, by a decollation 01 an nope, anmnnateu ms mercy 
this, by an immoderancy thereof, deftroyed hisjuftice. Brown. 

Dfi composite, adj. [dccompofitus , Latin.] Compounded a 
lecond time; compounded with things already compofite. 

Decomp fites of three metals, or more, are too long to in- 
quire of, except there be fomc compolitions of them already 
obferved. . Bacon's Phyf. Rem. 

Decomposition, n.f [decamp fitus, Lat.] lhe act of com- 
pounding things already compounded. 

We confider what happens in the compofitions and decom- 
pofitions of faline particles. Boyle. 

To DECOMPOUND, v.a. [dtcompono, Latin.] To compofe 
of things already compounded ; to compound a fecond time ; 
to form by a fecond compofition. 

Nature herfelf doth in the bowels of the earth make decom- 
pounded bodies, as wc fee in vitriol, cinnabar, and even in 
fulphur itfelf. Boyle's Sccpt. Chym. 

When a word ftands for a very complex idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded , it is not eafy for men to form and 
retain that idea exactly. Locke. 

If the violet, blue and green, be intercepted, the remaining 
yellow, orange, and red, will compound upon the paper an 
orange ; and then, if the intercepted colours be let pafs, they 
W'ill fall upon this compounded orange, and, together with it, 
decompound a white. Newton's Opt. 

DecompoVnd. adj. [from the verb.] Compofed of things or 
words already compounded ; compounded a fecond time. 

The pretended falts and fulphur are fo far from being 
elementary parts extracted out of the body of mercury, that 
they are rather, to borrow a term of the grammarians, decom- 
pound bodies, made up of the whole metal and the menftruum, 
or other additaments employed to difguife it. Boyle. 

No body fhould ufe any compound or decompound of the 
fubftantial verbs, but as they arc read in the common conju- 
gations. Arbutbnct and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

Dk'cor ament. n.f. [from decorate.] Ornament; cmbcllifh- 
ment Did. 

To DE'CORATE. V. a. [decors, Latin.] To adorn; to cm- 
bellifh ; to beautify. 

Decora'tion. n.f. [from decorate.] Ornament; cmbellifh- 
ment ; added beauty. 

The enfigns of virtues contribute to the ornament of 
figures ; fuch as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, 
and to war. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

'Ehis helm and heavy buckler I can fpare. 

As only decorations ot the war : 

bo Mars is arm’d for glory, not for need. Dryden. 

Decora' tor. n.f. [from decorate.]. Anadorner; an embel- 
lifher. Did. 

Deco'rous. adj. [deesrus, Latin.] Decent; fuitable to a cha- 
racter ; becoming ; proper ; befitting ; fcemly. 

It is not fo decorous , in refpedt of God, that be fliould im- 
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mediately do all the meaneft and triflingeft things himCir 
without making ufe of any inferiour or fubordinate • 
niitcr. p , mi- 

To DECORTICATE, v.a. [decortico, Latinfj Todheft^ - 
the bark or hufk ; to hufk ; to peel ; to ftrip. 

Take great barley, dried and decorticated , after it i sw n 
walhed, and boil it in water. Arbutbmt enBif, 

Decor tic a tiow. n.f [from decorticate.] The aciofiftinn,, ' 
the bark or hufk. "S 

DECO’ RUM. n.f [Latin.] Decency; behaviour contrary tn 
hcentioufncfs, contrary to levity; feemlinefs. ' 0 

If your mafter 

Would have a queen his beggar, you muft tell him, 

That majefty, to keep decorum , muft 
No lefs beg than a kingdom. Sbakefpeare’s Ant. and Cleob 
I am far from ftifpcding fimplicity, which is bold to trefi 
pafs in points of decorum. jy 

Beyond the fix’d and fettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the fcheols. 

The better fort fhould fet before ’em 
A grace, a manner, a decorum. p r j w 

Gentlemen of the army fliould be, at lcaft, obliged to-cx- 
ternul dec rum : a profligate life and character fhould not be a 
means of advancement. £ u , ; y. 

He kept with princes due decorum ; 

Yet never flood in awe before ’em. Swift. 

To DECO'Y. v. a. [from -fury, Dutch, a cage.] To lureinto 
a cage ; to intrap ; to draw into a fnare. 

A fowler had taken a patridge, who offered to decoy her 
companions into the fnare. L'Ef range. 

Decoy'd by the fanraftick blaze, 

Now loft, and now renew’d, lie finks abforpt. 

Rider and horfe. Tbomfotis Autumn, 1 . 1165, 

Deco'v. n.f. [from the verb.] Allurement to mifehiefs; 
temptation. 

The devil could never have had fuch numbers, had he not 
ufed fome as decoys to enfnare others. Government of the Tongue. 

Thcle exubeiant productions of the earth became a con- 
tinual clccoy and fnare: they only excited and fomented lulls. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 
An old dramdrinker is the devil’s decoy. Berkley, 

Deco'v duck. n.f. A duck that lures others. 

There is likewife a fort of ducks, called deeoyduds, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, where 
are conveniences made for catching them. Mortimer’s Hush. 
To DECRE'ASE. v. n. [decrefco, Latin.] To grow Jcfs; to 
be diminilhed. 

From the moon is the fign of feafts, a light that decreafik 
in her perfection. Eccluf. xliii. 7. 

Unto fifty years the heart annually incrcafeth the weight of 
one drachm ; after which, in the fame proportion, it de- 
er eafetb. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b.v. c. 2C. 

It is to be obferved, that when die fun comes to his tro- 
picks, days increafe and decreafe but a very little for a great 
while together. Newton's Opt. 

To Decre'ase. v.a. To make lefs; to diminifti. 

He did difhonourable find 

Thofe articles, which did our ftate decreafe. Daniel' sC. If or. 

Nor cherifli’d they relations poor. 

That might decreafe their prefent ftorc. Prior. 

Heat increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, as of oil, 
balfam, and honey; and thereby decreafes their refiftahcc. Newt. 
Decre'ase. n.f. [from the verb.] The ftate of growing lefs; 
decay. 

By wcak’ning toil, and hoary age o’crcome. 

See thy decreafe, and haften to thy tomb. Prior. 

2. The wain; the time when the vifiblc face of the moon grows 

lefs. 

See in what time the feeds, fet in the increafe of the moon, 
come to a certain height, and how they differ from thofe that 
are fet in the decreafe of the moon. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
To DECRE'E. v. n. [decretum, Latin.] To make an edkt ; 
to appoint by ediift; to cftablifli bylaw; to determine; to 
refolvc. 

They ftiall fee the end of the wife, and fhall not unuer- 
ftand what God in his counfel hath decreed of him. Wifi 1V " 
Father eternal ! Thine is to decree-. 

Mine, both in heav’n and earth, to do thy will. 

Milton’s Paradijc Lojl , b. x. i-' J -- 
Had heav’n decreed that I fhould life enjoy, ? 
Heav’n had decreed to fave unhappy 7 roy. Dryden s ■ - r - 
To Decrp.'e. v. a. To doom or ailign bv a decree. 

Thou flialt alfo decree a thing, and it ftiall be cftablifhcQ. 

The king their father. 

On juft and weighty reafons, has decreed 
His feeptre to the younger. Rowe's Ambitious Stef-root 
Decre'e. n. f. [ decrctum , Latin.] 

1 . An edict ; a taw. 

If you deny me, fie upon your law! 1 r re 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice S ’ 

There went a decree from Cadar Auguilus, that a ‘ 


world fhould be taxed. 


Luke 11 . 1 

Are 
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Arc we condemn'd by fate’s unjuft decree, ^ . 

No more our houfes and our homes to fee ? Dryden s I irg. 
The Supreme Being is fovcrcignly good; he rewards the 
juft, ami punifhes the" unjuft: and the tolly of man, and noc 
the decree of heaven, is the caufc of human calami. y. Broome. 

2 An eftablifhed rule. 

When he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the 
lightning of the thunder. jobxwin. it . 

7. A determination of a fuit, or litigated caufe. 

V fin canon law.] An ordinance, which is enacted by the 
pope himfelf, by and with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil aflemblcd, without being confulted by any one thereon. 

’ Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Detriment n.f [decrement urn, Latin.] Decreafe; the ftate 
of growing lefs ; the quantity loft by decreafing. 

Upon the tropick, and firft defeenfion from our folfticc, 
we are fcarce fcnfible of declinat;on; but declining farther, 
our dccreme t accelerates : we fet apace, and in our laft days 
precipitate into our graves. Brown s f ulgar Errcurs. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other elevations of the earth, 
Clift or a continual decrement, and grow lower and lower. Woodw. 
DECRE PIT, adj. [decrepitus, Latin ] Wafted and worn out 
with age ; in the laft ftage of decay. 

Decrepit mifer ! bale, ignoble wretch ! Sbakefp. H. VI. 
Tliefe years were fhort of many mens lives in this decrepit 
age of the world, wherein many exceed fourfeore, and fomc 
an hundred years. Raleigh's llifory of the IVorld. 

This pope is decrepit, and the hell gocth tor him: take or- 
der hat there be chofcn a pope of frefh year. Bacon’s H. 1 1 dr. 

Decrepit fuperftition, and fuch as had their nativity in times 
beyond all hiftury, are frefh in the obfervation of many 
heads brown's V ulgar Errours. 

And from the North to call 

Decrepit Winter. Mdtcri s Paradifc l of, b. X. /. 655. 

Who this obferves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, hut never in his mind. Denham. 

Propp’d on f. is ftaff, and Hooping as be goes, 

A painted mitre fbades his furrow’d brows ; 

'l he god, in the decrepit form array’d, 

The gardens enter’d, and the fruits furvey’d. Pope. 

The charge of witchcraft tnfpircs people with a malevo- 
lence towards thofe poor decrepit parts of our fpecies, in 
whom human nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage. Addif 
To DECRE'PI'I ATE. v.a. [decrcpo, Latin.] To calcine fait 
till it has ceafed to crackle in the fire. 

So will it come to pafs in a pot of fait, although decrepitated. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 
Decrfpit a'tion. n. f [from decrepitate.] The crackling 
noife which fait makes, when put over the fire in a cru- 
cible. fhtincy. 

Decre'pitness. f n. f. [from decrepit.] The laft ftage of dc- 
D e t r k'p 1 t u d E . 5 cay ; the laft effe&s of old age. 

Mother earth, in this her barrennefs and dccrepitnefs of age, 
can procreate fuch (warms of curious engines. Bentley's Sertn. 
Decre'scent. adj. [from decrefcens , Latin.] Growing lefs; 
being in a ftate of decreafe. 

De'cketal. adj. [decretum, Latin.] Appertaining to a decree ; 
containing a decree. 

A decretal epiftlc is that which the pope decrees either bv 
himlelt, or elfe by the advice of his cardinals ; and this muft 
be on his being confulted by fome particular perfon or per- 
fons thereon. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

De'cketal. n.f. [from the adjedlive.] 

1 • A book of decrees or edicts ; a body of laws. 

I he fecond room, whofc walls 
Were painted fair with memorable gefts, 

( ’f magiftr.itcs, of court', of tribunals, 

( >f commonwealths, of ftates, of policy, 

Of law , of judgments, and of decretals. I any fifteen, h. ii. 
2. 1 he collection of the pope’s decrees. 

I raditinns and decretals were made of equal force, and as 
authentical as the (acred charter itfelf. Howel's Vocal Forrtfi. 
Dr C • etist. n.f. [ from decree.] One that ftudics or profeffes 
the knowledge of the decretal. 

I he deerctijh had their life and beginning under the -reign 
of the emperor Frederick Barbarofia. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Decretory, adj. [from decree.] 

1. Judicial; definitive. 

I here are lenitives that friendflv.p will applv, before it will 
be brought to the decretory rigours oi’ a condemning fentence. 

. . South's Sermons. 

i. Ontical ; in which there is fome definitive event. 

1 he motions of the moon, luppofed to be meafured by 
(evens, and the critical or decretory days, depend on that 
number. Browns Vulgar Errcurs , b. iv. e. 1 2. 

decrial, n.f. [from decry] Clamorous cenfure ; hafty or 
... n °'‘y condemnation ; concurrence in cenfuring any thin>i. 

I o DECRY', v.a. [dernier, French.] Toceufurc; to blame 
clamoroufly; to clamour againlt. 

Malice in criticks reigns high. 

1 hat for Imall errours they whole plays decry Dryden. 

Vol. I. 
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them as hard and unneceflary ■ o • 

Quacks and impoftors arc Hill cautioning us to beware or 
counterfeits, and deny other- cheats only to make more way 

for their own. f ' . 7! V ‘ 

Dhcu'mbence. 7 n.f. [decumbs, Latin.] The ad cf lyuu, 
Decumbency. J down; the pofture of lying down. 

This muft come to pafs, if we hold opinion they lm not 
(Jown, and enjoy no decumbence at all ; for ft at ion is proper y jto 
reft, but one kind of motion. Browns Vulgar Err ours, b. in. 

Not confidering the ancient manner of decumbency, he im- 
puted this geftureof the beloved difciple unto rufticitv, or an 
act of incivility. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b.v. c. b. 

Decu'mbiture. n.f. [from deanubc, Latin.] 

1 . The time at which a mail takes to his bed in a difeafe. 

2. [In ailrology ] A fcheme of the heavens creeled (or that 
time, by which the prognofticks of recovery or death are dil- 
covcrcd. 

If but a mile flic travel out of town. 

The planetary hour muft firft be known* 

And lucky moment : if her eye but akes. 

Or itches, its decumbiturc fhe takes. Dryden s Jim. Sat vi. 
De'cuple. adj. [dccuplus, Latin.] tenfold; the lame number 
ten times repeated. 

Man’s length, that is, a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the (ole of the foot* is decuple unto his profundity ; that is, a 
dire£t line between the breaft and the fpinc. Brown’s i ul. Err. 

Suppoiing there be a thoufand forts of infebis in this iiland, 
if lhe fame proportion holds between the infedts 01 England 
and of the reft of the world, as between plants do.neftick and 
exotick, that is, near a decuple , the fpccies of infects wil 
amount to ten thoufand. Ray on the Lt cation. 

Decu'rion. n.f [decurio, Lat.] A commander over ten ; ail 
officer fuhordinate to the centurion. 

He inftituted decurions through both thcTe colonics, that is, 
one over every ten (amilies. Temple. 

Decu'rsion. n.J. [ decurfus , Lat.] 7 he aiit of running down. 
What is decayed by that dccurfton of waters, is fupplied by 
the terrene fceces which water brings. Hale’s Orig. of Mankind. 
Decurta'tion. n.f [decurtatio, Latin.] I he act ot cutting 
fhort, or fhbrtening. 

To DECU'SSATE. v.a. [clecufo, Latin.] To interfea at 
acute angles. 

This it performs by the aclion of a notable mufcle on each 
fide, of a great length, having the form of the letter X, 
made up of many fibres, decujfating one another longways. Ray. 
Decussation, n.f. [from decuijate.] The act of crofting; 
ftate of being crollcd at unequal angles. 

Though there be decuffation of the rays in the pupil of the 
eye, and fo the image of the objetfl in the retina, or bottom 
of the eye, be inverted ; yet doth not the object appear in* 
verted, blit in its right or natural pofture. Ray on the Creation. 
To DEDE'CORATE. v.a. [deckcaro, Latin.] To difgrace; 

to bring a reproach upon. Dili. 

Dedecora'tion. n.J. [from dedecorate.] The a£t of dif- 
gracing; difgrace. Did/. 

Dede'corous. adj. [dedccus, Lat.J Difgraceful; reproachful; 

fhamcful. Diet. 

Dedenti'tion. n.f. [ele and dentilio , Lat.] Lofs or fhedding 
of the teeth. 

Solon divided it into ten feptenaries, becaufc in every one 
thereof a man received fome fenfible mutation : in the firft is 
dedentition, or falling of teeth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
To DEDICATE, v. a. [dedco, Latin.] 

r . To devote to fome divine power ; to confccrate and fet apart 
to facred ufes. 

A plcafant grove 

Was (hot up high, full of the ftately tree 
That dedicated is to olympick Jove, 

And to his fon Alcides, when as he 

Gain’d in Nemea goodly victory. Fairy JJueen, b. ii. cant. 5. 
7 lie princes offered for dedicating the altar, in the day that 
it was anointed. Nuns. vii. 10. 

Warn’d by the fecr, to her offended name 
We rais’d, and dedicate this wond’rous frame. Dryden's /En. 
2. 'To appropriate folemnly to any perfon or purpofe. 

There cannot be 

7 hat vulture in you to devour fo many. 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

Ladle-, a gen’ral welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all : this night he dedicates' 

To fair content and you. Sbakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

He went to learn the profeftion of a foldier, to which he 
had dedicated himfelf. Clarendon. 

Bid her itiftant wed. 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
^ To the juft duties of an humble wife. p r ; or 

3» To inferibe to a patron. 

He compiled ten elegant books, and dedicated them to the 
lord Bnrghley. _ Peacham on Poetry. 

De'dicate. 
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Dedicate, adj. [from the verb.] Confecrate; devote; dedi- 
cated ; appropriate. 

Prayers from preferved fouls, 

From farting maids, whofe names Tire dedicate 
T o nothing temporal. Shakefpeards Mcafurc for Mesfure. 

This tenth part, or tithe, being thus affigned unto him, 
leaveth now to be of the nature of the other nine parts, 
which are given us for our worldly nccc/Eties, and bccomcth 
as a thing dedicate and appropriate unto God. Spelman. 

Dedication. n.f. [ ddicatio , Latin.J 

1 . J he aft of dedicating to any being or purpofe ; confecration ; 
folemn appropriation. 

It cannot be laid to many mens charge, that they have been 
fo curious as to trouble bilhops with placing the firft ftonc in 
the churches ; or fo fcrupulous as, after the creftion of them, 
to make any great ado for their dedication. Hooker , b.v.f. 12. 

Among publick folemnities there is none fo glorious as that 
under the reign of king Solomon, at the dedication of the 
temple. Addifon’s Freeholder., N°. 49. 

2. A fervile addrefs to a patron. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat full blown Bufo, puff l d by ev’ry quill ; 

T* cd by foft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in fong. Pope , Epijl. xi. 

Dedica'tor. n. f. [from dedicate .] One who inferibes his 
work to a patron with compliment and fervility. 

Leave dang’rous truths to unfuccefsful fatyrs, 

And flattery to fulfome dedicators. Pope’s Ej/ay on Criticifm. 

De'dicatory. adj. [from dedicate.] Compoling a dedication ; 
complimental ; adulatory. 

Thus 1 rtiould begin my epiftle, if it were a dedicatory one ; 
but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 

Dedi'tion. n.f. [deditio, Latin.] The aCl of yielding up any 
tiling ; furrendry. 

It was not a complete conqueft, but rather a dedition upon 
terms and capitulations agreed between the conqueror and the 
conquered Hale's Hijlory of the Common Law. 

To DEDU'CE. v. a. [ deduce , Latin.] 

1. To draw in a regular connected feries, from one time or one 
event to another. 

O goddefs, fay, fhall I deduce my rhimes 
From the dire nation in its early times ! Pope. 

2. To form a regular chain of confequentia! prepofitions. 

Reafon is nothing but the faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known. Locke. 

3. To lay down in regular order, fo as that the following fliall 
naturally rife from the foregoing. 

Lend me your fong, ye nightingales ! Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verfe ! while I deduce , 

From the firrt note the hollow cuckoo fings. 

The fymphony of Spring. Thomfon's Spring, /. 575. 

Dedu'cement. n.f. [ fromdeduce .] The thing deduced ; the 
collection of reafon ; confequential prepofition 

Praife and prayer are his due worth ip, and the reft of thofe 
deducementi , which I am confident are the remote effects of 
revelation. Dry. ten’s Pref to Re/. Laid. 

Dedu'c ble. adj. [from deduce. ] Collectible by reafon ; con- 
fequential ; difcoverable from principles laid down. 

The condition, although deducible from many grounds, yet 
fhall we evidence it but from few. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

The general character of the new earth is paradifaical, and 
the particular character that it hath no fea ; and both arc ap- 
parently deducible from its formation. Bw net’s Theo. of the Earth. 

So far, therefore, as confciencc reports any thing agreeable 
to, or deducible from thefe, it is to be hearkened to. South. 

All properties of a triangle depend on, and are deducible 
from, the complex idea of three lines, including a fpace. Locke. 

Dedu'cive. adj. [from deduce .] Performing the aCt of de- 
duction. Did. 

ToDEDU'CT. v. a. [deduce, Latin.] 

1. To fubftraft ; to take away ; to cut off ; to defalcate. 

We deduct from the computation of our years, that part of 
our time which is fpent in incogitancy of infancy. Norris. 

2. To feparate ; todifpart; to divide. Now not in ufe. 

Having yet, in his deducted fpright. 

Some fparks remaining of that heavenly fire. Spcnfcr. 

Deduction, n.f. [deduct io, Lat.] Confequential collection ; 
confequence; prepofition drawn from principles premifed. 

Out of feripture fitch duties may be duduced, by fome kind 
of confequence, as by long circuit of deduction it may be that 
even all truth, out of any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with fuch dedudions 
from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or our own reafon, well 
informed, can make. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

That by diverfity of motions we fhould fpell out things not 
refembled by them, we muft attribute to fome fecret dedudion-, 
but what this dedudion rtiould be, or by what mediums this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. G/anv. ScepJ. 

You have laid the experiments together in fuch a way, and 
made fuch dedudions from Uiem, as I have not hitherto met 
With, Boyle’s Scept. Chym. 
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All crofs and diftaftefu! humours are either expredv or K 
clear confequence and deduction, forbidden in the New T r 
tarnent. Tsll«f m , Slrnu *' 

A reflection fo obvious, that natural inftinCt feems to hJl 
fuggefted it even to thofe who never much attended to dd„ 
tons of reafon. Rovers 

2. That which is dedudled ; defalcation. 6 ’ ‘ ' 9 - 

Bring then thefe bleflings to a ftricl account ; 

Make fair dedudions, fee to what they mount. Pope’s E'en. 
Deductive, adj. [from deduct.] Deducible ; that which'ii 
or may be deduced from a pofition premifed. 
Dedu'ctivelv. adv. [from dcdudi,e.\ Confequentially • bv 
regular dedudion ; by a regular train of ratiocination. ’ ' 
There is fcarce a popular errour paflant in our days, which 
is not either direCtly Cxprefled, or dedudively contained in this 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. c X 
DEED. n.f. [ba?b, Saxon; daed, Dutch.] 

1. ACtion, whether good or bad ; thing done. 

Fromlowcft place when virtuous things proceed, 

The place is dignified by th’ doer’s deed. Shakefpeare. 

1 he monfter nought reply'd ; tor words were vain, 

And deeds could only deeds unjuft maintain. Dryden 

The fame had not contented to the counfel and deed. Luke. 
We are not fecluded from the expectation of reward for our 
charitable deeds. _ Smalridge’s Sermons. 

2. Exploit; performance. 

I, on the other fide. 

Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds ; 

The deeds themfelvcs, though mute, fpoke loud the doer. Milt. 

Thoufands were there in darker fame that dwelt, 
Whofe deeds fome nobler poem fhall adorn Dr yd. Ann. Mir. 

3. Power of aCtion ; agency. 

Nor knew I not ■ 

To be with will and deed created free. 

4. ACt declaratory of an opinion. 

T hey defire, with ftran^e abfurdity, that to the fame fenate 
it fhould belong ogive full judgment in matter of excommu- 
nication, and to abfolve whom it plcafed them, clean contrary 
to their own former deeds and oaths. Hooker's Preface. 

5. Written evidence of any legal act. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which was im- 
peached to be fraudulent. Bacon. 

He builds his houfe upon the fand, and writes the deeds, by 
which he holds his eftate, upon the face of a river. South. 

6 . FaCt ; reality; the contrary to fiction : whence the word indeed. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens feen 
The ftage arife, and the big clouds defeend ; 

So now in very deed I might behold 

The por.d'rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 

Meet like the hands of Jove. » Lee’s Oedipus. 

De e'dless. adj. [from deed.] UnaCtive; without aCtion; 
without exploits. 

Speaking in deeds, and deedlcfs in his tongue. Shakefpeare. 
Inllantly, he cry’d, your female difeord end. 

Ye deedlcfs boafters ! and the fong attend. Pope’s OdyjJej. 
To DEEM. v.n. part.de/npt, or deemed, [domgan, Gothick; 
eloemen, Dutch ; feeman, Saxon.] To judge ; to conclude 
upon confidcration ; to think ; to opine ; to determine. 

Here eke that famous golden apple grew. 

For which tli’Idean iadies difagreed, 

’1 ill partial Paris dempt it Venus’ due. Fairy Queen, b. ii« 
Do me not dy, 

N e deem thy force by fortune’s doom unjuft. 

That hath, maugre her fpitc, thus low me laid in duft. 

Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5 . far, 00. 12, 
But they that fkill not of fo heavenly matter. 

All that they know not, envy or admire, 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her. 

But not to deem of her defert afpire. Spenfer, Sonnet 84. 
So natural is the union of religion with juftice, that we 
may boldly deem there is neither, where both are not Hooker. 
He, who to be deem'd 

A god, leap’d fondly into /Etna flames. Milt. Parad. Lof. 

Thefe bleflings, friend, a deity bellow'd ; 

For never can I deem him lefs than god. Dryd. Virg Paf. 
Nature difturb’d. 

Is deem'd vindictive to have chang’d her courfc. Th-mfon. 
Deem. n.f. [from the verb.] Judgment; furmife; opinion. 
Not now in ufe. 

Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart. 

— I true ! how now ? what wicked deem is this ? Shakejpear. 
Dee'mstf.r. n.f. [from deem.] A judge: a word yet in ufe in 
Jerfey and the Iflc of Man. 

DEEP. adj. [beep, Saxon.] 

1. Having length downwards ; defeend ing far ; profound. 

All trees in high and fandy grounds arc to be fet deep, and 
in watery grounds more fhallow. Bacon s Natural lff vr ) • 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 

And twice as deep as earth is dillantfrom the fkies. Dryden. 

2. Low in fituation ; not high. 

3. Meafured from the furface downward. 

Mr. Halley, in diving deep into the fea in a diving velse > 

found, 
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found, in a clear fun-fhine day, that when he was funk many 
fathoms deep into the water, the upper part of his hand, on 
which the fun fhone direCtly, appeared of a red colour. A rust. 

4. Entering far ; piercing a great way. 

This avarice 

Strikes deeper ; grows with more pernicious root. Sh. Mach. 
For, even in that fcafon of the year, the ways in that vale 
were very deep. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Thou haft not ftrength fuch labours to fuftain : 

Drink hellebore, my boy ! drink deep, and fcour thy brain. 

3 Dryden' s Perf. Sat. 

5. Far from the outer part. 

So the falfe fpider, when her nets are fpread. 

Deep ambufh’d in her filent den does lie. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

6. Not fuperficial ; not obvious. 

If the matter be knotty, and the fenfe lies deep, the mind 
muft flop and buckle to it, and flick upon it with labour and 
thought, and clofe contemplation. Locke. 

7. Sagacious ; penetrating ; having the power to enter far into 
a fubjeCl. 

Who hath not heard it fpoken. 

How deep you were within the books of heav’n ! Shakfp. 
The fpirit of deep prophecy file hath. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
He’s meditating with two deep divines. Shakefp. Rich. III. 
He in my ear 

Vented much policy and projcCts deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plaufiblc to the world, to me worth naught. Milt. Par. Reg. 
I do not difr.over the helps which this great man of deep 
thought mentions. Locke. 

8. Full of contrivance; politick; infiduous. 

When I have mod need to employ a friend. 

Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile. 

Be he to me. ShakeJpcaiVs Richard III. 

9. Grave; folemn. 

O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee, 

But thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeeds, 

Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefp. Rich. III. 

Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper filence, or with more regard. Dryden’ s Silenius. 

10. Dark coloured. 

With deeper brown the grove was overfpread. Dryd. Fab. 

1 1. Having a great degree of ftilnefs, or gloom, or fadnefs. 

Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of their libe- 
rality. 2 Cor. viii. 2: 

And the Lord God caufed a deep fleep to fall upon Adam. 

Gen. ii. 21. 

12. Bafs; grave in found. 

The founds made by buckets in a well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like pcrcullion were made in the open 
air. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 152. 

Deep. n.f. [from the adjeClive.] 

1 . The fea ; the main ; the abyfs of waters ; the ocean. 

Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above, 
who fheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
From greedy man, lies fafer in the deep. Waller. 

Whoe’er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
Thefe rites of Neptune, monarch of ther/«/>. Pope's Odyjf. 

2. The moil lblcmn or Hill part. 

There want not many that do fear. 

In deep of night, to walk by this Heme’s oak. Shakefpeare. 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk. Shak. Jul. Caf. 
Virgin face divine, 

Attracts the haplcfs youth through ftormsand waves. 

Alone in deep of night. Philibs 

To De'epen. v. a. [from deep.] ‘ 

!• To make deep ; to fink far below the furface. 

The city of Rome would receive a great advantage from 
the undertaking, as it would raife the banks and deepen the bed 
of the Tiber. AddiJ'on’s Travels. 

2. To darken ; to cloud ; to make dark. 

You muft deepen your colours fo, that the orpiment may 
be the higheft. Pcacham on Drawing. 

3. To make fad or gloomy. See DEEP. adj. 

Her gloomy prefence faddens all the feene. 

Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry green. 

Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 

Deep-mouthed, adj. [deep and mouth.] Having a hoarfe and 
loud voice. 

Huntfman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth’ d Brach. Shakefp. 

Behold the Englim beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

VV h°fc fliouts and claps outvoice that deep-mouth' d fea. Shak. 

I hen toils for hearts, and lime for birds were found. 

And deep-mouth' d dogs did foreft walks furround. Dryden. 

Hills, dales, and forefts far behind remain, 

W hile the warm feent draws on the deep-mouth’ d train. Gay. 
^houglit SING " 0 (l i' an<J mu f e ‘] Contemplative; loll in 

But he deep-mufng o’er the mountains ftray’d, 
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Through mazy thickets of the woodland ftiadc. Pope s OdyjJ- 

De'eply. adj. [from deep.] 

1. To a great depth ; far below the furface. 

Fear is a paflion that is moll deeply rooted in our natures, 
and flows immediately from the principle of fclf-prefervation. 

Hllotfon, Serm. I. 

Thofe impreffions were made when the brain was more 
fufeeptive of them : they have been deeply engraven at the 
proper feafon, and therefore they remain. Watts’s Improvement. 

2. With great ftudy or fagacity ; not fupcrficially ; not care- 

lcfly ; profoundly. . . r r 

3. Sorrowfully; folemnly ; with a great degree of feriournefs or 

fadnefs. , ... 

He fighed deeply in his fpirit. Mark viii. 12. 

Klockins fo deeply hath fworn ne’er more to come 

In bawdy- houfe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 

Upon the deck our careful general Hood, 

And deeply mus’d on the fucceeding day. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

4. With a tendency to darknefs of colour. 

Having taken of the deeply red juice of buckthorn berries, 
I let it drop upon white paper. Beyle on Colours. 

5. In a high degree. 

To keep his promife with him, he had deeply offended both 
his nobles and people. Bacon’s henry \ IT. 

De'epness. n.f. [from deep.] Entrance far below the furface ; 
profundity; depth. 

Cazzianer fet forward with great toil, by reafon of the 
dtepnefs of the way and heavinefs of the great ordnance. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Some fell upon ftony places, and they withered, becaufe 
they had no deepnefs of earth. Matt, x ii i 5. 

Deer. n.f. [beoji, Saxon; thier, Teutonick ; 6 Greek.] 
That dafs of animals which is hunted for venifon, contain- 
ing many fubordinate fpecics. 

You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and broke open 
my lodge. Shakefpeare’ s Merry Wives of WindJ'or. 

The pale that held my lovd y deer. Waller. 

To DEFA'CE. v. a. [ defaire , French.] To deftroy ; to raze; 
to ruin ; to disfigure. 

Fatal this marriage, 

Defacing monuments of conquer’d France, 

Undoing all. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond. Shakefpeare. 

Whofe ftatues, freezes, columns broken lie, 

And, though defac'd , the wonder of the eye. Dryden. 

One nobler wretch can only rife ; 

’Tis he whofe fury fhall deface 

The ftoick’s image in this piece. Prior. 

Defa'cement. n.f. [from deface.] Violation; injury; 
rafure; abolition; deftruCtion. 

But what is this image, and how is it defaced ? The poor 
men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is purity ; 
and the defacement , fin. Bacon's Holy War. 

Defa'cer. n.f. [from deface.] Deftroyer; abolilher; vio- 
lates 

That foul defacer of God’s handywork. 

Thy womb let loofe, to chafe us to our graves. Sh. R. III. 

Defa'ilance. n.f. [def alliance, French.] Failure; mifear- 
riage: a word not in ufe. 

The affections were the authors of that unhappy defai- 
lance. Gianv. Scetf. c. 2. 

To DEFA LCATE, v. a. [from falx falcis, a fickle ; dfalquer , 
French.] To cut off ; to lop ; to take away part of a pen- 
fion or falarv. It is generally ufed of money. 

Defalcation, n.f [from def abate.] Diminution; abate- 
ment ; excifion of any part of a cuftomary allowance. 

The tea table is fet forth with its cuftomary bill of fare, 
and without any defalcation. Addifon's SpcSlator, N°. 487. 
To Defa'lk. v. a. [See DEFALCATE.] To cutoff; to 
lop away. 

What he defalks from fome infipid fin, is but to make fome 
other more guftful. Decay of Piety. 

Defama'tion. n f. [from defame.] The aCt of defaming or 
bringing infamy upon another; calumny; reptoach; cenfurc; 
detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of reproachful fpeeehes, or con- 
tumelious language of any one, with an intent of raifing an 
ill fame of the party thus reproached ; and this extends to 
writing, as by defamatory libels ; and alfo to deeds, as by re- 
proachful poftures, figns and geftures. Aylijfe's Parer -on. 

Be filent, and beware, if fuch you fee ; 

’Tis defamation but to fay, that’s he Dryden s fuv. Sat. 

Many dark and intricate motives there are to detraction 
and defamation , and many malicious fpies are fcarchins into 
the adtions of a great man. Addifon's Spefiato/, N w fz 56. 

Def a'matoky. adj. [from defame.] Calumnious; tending to 
defame; unjuftly cenforious ; libellous; falfcly fatirical. C 

The molt eminent fin is the fpreading of defamatory reports. 

Go: ernment of the Tongue , Jell. e. 

Auguflus, confcious to himfelf of many crimes, made an 
ediCl again ft lampoons and fatyrs, and defamatory writings. 

rp r, . Dryden s "juv Dedication. 

To DEFAME, v. a. [de and fama, Latin.] To make infa- 
mous ; 
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tntnis ; to cenfure falfely in publick ; to deprive of honour; 
to difhonour by reports ; to libel ; to calumniate ; to deftroy 
reputation by either arts or words. 

I heard the defaming of many. f e) \ xx. i o. 

T hey live as if they profciled Chiiflianity merely in piuht, 
to defame it. Decay 0 f Piel}t 

My guilt thy growing virtues did defame-. 

My blacknefs blotted thy unblemifh’d name. Drydeiis Ain. 

Defa Mh. n. f [from the vcrb.J Difgrace ; diflionour. 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death. 

And hung their conquer’d arms for more defame 
On gallowtrces. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. fan. 26. 

Defa'mer. n. f. [from defame.'] One that injures the repu- 
tation of another ; a detrarter 5 a calumniator. 

It maybe a ufeful trial of the patience of the defamed, yet 
the defamer has not the lefs crime. Government of the Tongue. 

T o DEI* A' I IGAT E. v. a. [ defatigo , Latin.] To weary ; to 
tire - J Via. 

D 1: f a tiga'tion. n. f. [ defatigatio, Latin.] Wearinefs; 
fatigue. Diet. 

DEFAULT, n. f [defaut, French.] 

1 . Omiflion of that which we ought to do ; ncglert. 

2. Crime; failure; fault. 

Sedition tumbled into England more by the default of go- 
vernours than the peoples. Haywood. 

We that know what ’tis to faff and prat', 

Are penitent for your default to-day. tshak. Com. of Errours. 

Let me not ralhly call in doubt 
Divine predirtion : what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill’d, but through mine own default. 

Whom have I to complain of, but myfelf? Milt. AgoniJIcs. 
Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, and other 
mens defaults. Swift. 

3. Defeat ; want. 

In default of the king’s pay, the forces were laid upon the 
fubjedt. Davies in Ireland. 

Cooks could make artificial birds and fiflies, in defa ■ It of 
the real ones. Arhuthnot on (.oins. 

4. [Inlaw.] Non-appearance in court at a day affigned. Cow el. 

I o Defa'ult. v. a. [from the noun.] To fail in perform- 
ing any contract or fiipulation ; to forfeit by breaking a 
contrart. 

DEFEASANCE, n f. [defaifmee, French.] 

1. The act of annulling or abrogating any contract or flipu- 
lation. 

2. D feafanee is a condition annexed to an act ; as to an obli- 

gation, a rccognilance, or ilatutc, which performed by the 
obligee, or the cognizec, the art is dilabled and made void, 
as if it had never been done. C.wel. 

3. The writing in which a defcafance is contained. 

4 A defeat ; conqucft ; the adt of conquering ; the Hate of 
being conquered. Obfolete. 

That hoary king, with all his train, 

Being arrived, where that champion flout. 

Alter his foe’s de feafanee, did remain, 

Hina goodly greets, and fair does entertain. Fairy Queen. 

Df.fe'a-iblf.. adj. [from dfaire, Fr. to make void.] That 
which may be annulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a defeafille title, fo was never 
well fettled. Davies on Ireland. 

DEFE'AT. n.f [from defatre, French.] 

j. The overthrow of an army. 

End Matlb’rough’s work, and finifh th e defeat. Addifn. 

2. Adt of dcflrudtion ; deprivation. 

A king, upon whole life 

A damn’d defeat was made. Sha 1 efpeare s Hamlet. 

To Defe'at. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To overthrow. 

Ye gods, ye make the weak mod flrong ; 

Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Sbakef. Jul. Cafar. 
They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the lord 
Mountjoy. Bacon on the l Far with Spain. 

2. To fruflrate. 

To his accufations 

He pleaded flill not guilty, and alleg’d 

Many Iharp realbns to defeat the law. Sha'ef. Henry VIII. 

Death, 

Then due by fentence when thou did’ft tranfgrefs. 

Defeated of his feizure, many days, 

Giv’n thee of grace. Milton's Paradife l ojl, b. i. /. 254. 

Difcovtr’d, and defeated of your prey. 

You fkulk’d. Dryden s Virg. Pajl ;. 

He finds himfclf n-turally to dread a fuperior Being, that 
can defeat all his defigns, and difappoint all his hopes. Tilletfon. 

7. To abolilh. 

1)eff/ature. n.f. [from de and feature .J Change of feature; 
alteration of countenance. 

Grief hath chang’d me. 

And careful hours, with time’s deformed hand, 

Hath written ftran. c dfeatures in my face. Shakejcare. 

To DEFECATE, v a. [defecco, Latin.j 
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1. To purge liquors from lees or foulnefs; to purify; toclcanf 

I practifed a way to defecate the dark and muddv oil r 

amb 5 r - Boyle's Hij/ory of Firm 1, f 

1 he blood is not fufficiently defecated or clarified bur ' 

mains muddy. Harvi*» „„ r\ r . 

1 d -t u nat vey on ^wfumptins. 

Provide a brazen tube r 

Inflcxt ; felf-taught and voluntary flies 
I he defecated liquor, through the vent 
Afccnding; then, by downward tract convey’d, 

Spouts into fubjert vcfiels, lovely clear. Philo 

2. I o purify from any extraneous or noxious mixture • to r U. 

to brighten. lcar 5 

We defecate the notion from materiality, and abflract quan , 
tity, place, and all kind of corporeity from it. Glam. Sut'f 
VVe are puzzled with contradictions, which arc no abfur- 
dities to defecate faculties. Gianv. Scenf. c . 

De'fec ate. adj. [from the verb.] Purged from lees or 
foulnefs. 

This liquor was very defecate, and of a pleafing golden 
colour. Boyle's Spring of the Air 

DefecaTion. n.f. [defer catio, Latin.] Purification; the aci 
of clearing or purifying. 

The fpleen and liver are obftrurted in their offices of drf,- 
cati n, whence vicious and dreggifli blood. Harve\ on Lentil 

DEFE'CT. n.f. [defedtu, Latin.] 

1. Want; abfence of fomething ncccffary; infuffiaiency; the 
fault oppol’ed to fuperfluity. 

Lrrors have been corrected, and defers fupplied. Davies. 

Had this ftrange energy been lefs, 

Defeat had been as latal as cxccfs. Black more's Creation. 

2. Failing; want. 

Oft ’tis feen 

Onr mean fecures us, and our mere dfeSls 

Prove our commodities Sha efpcare's King Lear. 

3. A fault; miflake; error. 

We had rather follow the pcifertions of them whom we 
like not, than in defends refemble them whom we love. Foster. 

You praife yourfelf. 

By laying defects of judgment tome. Shal-ef. Ant. audCIecp. 

Truft not yourfelf ; but your defeiis to know, 

Make ufc of ev’ry friend — and ev'ry foe. Pope's Efcy. 

4. Any natural imperfection ; a blemifh ; a failure. 

Men, through fome def eft in the organs, want words, yet 
fail not to exprefs their univerfal ideas by figns. Lode. 

ToDefe'ct. v. n. [from the noun.] To be deficient; to fall 
fhort of ; to fail. Obfolete. 

Some loft themfelves in attempts above humanity, yet the 
enquiries of mod defeSicd by the way, and tired within the 
fober circumference of knowledge. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Defectiei'lity. n.f. [from def edible. \ The date of failing; 
deficiency; imperfection. 

The corruption of things corruptible depends upon the in- 
trinfecal def edibility of the connection or union of the parts of 
things corporeal, which is rooted in the very nature of the 
things. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Defe'c iible. adj [from defed. ] 

1. Imperfect; deficient; wanting. 

The extraordinary perlons, thus highly favoured, were for 
a great part of their lives in a defedibie condition. Halt, 

Df.fe'ction. n.f. [defedio, Latin.j 

1. Want; failure. 

2. A failing away ; apoftaev. 

This defedion and falling away from God was firft found in 
angels, and afterwards in men. Raleigh’s Fiji try of the I i cr!d. 

If we fall away after tufting of th* good word of God, liovv 
criminal muft fuch a defedion be ? Attrrb-ry's Sermons. 

But there is more evil owing to onr original defedion from 
God, ar.d the foolifh and evil difpofitions that arc found in 
fallen man. IVatts’s Logick. 

3. An abandoning of a k ng, orftatc; revolt. 

He was diverted and drawn from hence by the general m- 
fedion of the whole realm lJavies on Iselani. 

Neither can this he meant of evil governours or tyrants, 
but of fome perverfenefs and defedion in the very nation it- 
felf. Bacon's Holy l l or. 

Defective, adj. [from defedivus, Latin.] 

1. Full of defects; impel feCt; not fufficient ; not adequate to 
the purpofe. 

It fubjcCts them to all the difeafes depending upon a .defec- 
tive projcCtilc motion of the blood. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

It will very little help to cure my ignorance, that this isi'“ 
belt of four or five hypothecs propofed, which are all at- 

JCttlVC, t u 

If it rend rs us perfect in one accomplifhment, it genera ) 
leaves us defedsve in another- AdS Jon’s Spectator , N°. 2 5 v 

2. Faulty ; vitious; hl.imcable. . 

Our tragedy writers have been notorioufly defedsve six 
giving proper fentiments to the perfons they introduce. {/■ 

Defeciivr or dcfi.icnt Nouns [in grammar.] Indtciina 
nouns, or fuch as want a number, or fome particular ca e. 

Defective Verb 1 in grammar.] A verb which wants Ionic 0 

its tenfes. , 

2 Defe ctivbJ-es*- 
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Defe’ctiveness. n.f. [from defedive.] Want; the ftate of 
being imperfeCt ; faultincfs. 

The lownefs often opens the building in breadth, or the 
defedivtnefs of fome other particular makes any fingle part 
appear in perfection. Addfon’s Remarks on It/fty. 

DEKE'NLE. n.f. [defetfio, Latin J 

1. Guard; protection; fecurity. 

Rchoboam dwelt in Jcrufalcm, and built cities for defence 
in Judah. 2 Chro. ii. 5 - 

T he Lord is your protection and flrong flay, a defence from 
heat, and a cover from the fun. Jiccluf xxxiv. 1 6. 

Be thou my flrong rock for an houfe of defence to fave 
me. Pf xxxi. 2. 

Againft all this there feenis to be no defence, but that of 
fupporting one eftablifhed form of doctrine and difeipline. Sw. 

2 . V indication ; juitification ; apology. 

Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. Ads xix. 3 3 . 

The youthful prince 

With fcorn replied, and made this bold defence. Dryden. 

3. Prohibition : this is a fenl'e merely French. 

Severe defences may be made againft wearing any linnen 
under a certain breadth. Temple. 

4. Refiftance. 

5. [In law.] The d fendant’s reply after declaration produced. 

6. [In fortification.] The part that flanks another work. 
Defenceless, adj. [from defence ] 

1. Naked; unarmed; unguarded; not provided with defence; 
unprepared. 

Captain or colonel, or knight in arms. 

Whole chance on thefc defencelefs doors may feize. 

If deed of honour did thee ever pleal’e. 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. Alilton. 

My filter is not fo defencelefs left 
As you imagine : flic has a hidden ftrength 
Which you remember not. Milton. 

Ah me ! that fear 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 

On my dfencelcjs head. Alilton’ s Paradife Lofi, b. x. /. 8 15. 

On a flave difarm’d, 

Defencelefs , and fubmitted to mv rage, 

A bafe revenge is vengeance on myfelf. Dry A. Don Sebafi. 

2 . Impotent ; unable to make refiftance. 

Will fuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ftrength againft a weak defencelefs boy ? Addif. Ovid. 
To DEFE'ND. v. a. [ defendo , Latin ; defendre, French. J 

1. To Hand in defence of ; to protoft ; to fupport. 

There arofe, to defend Ifrael, Tola the fon of Puah. jfudg. 
Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God : defend me 
from them that rife up againft me. Pf fix. 1. 

Heav’n defend your louls, that you think 
I will your fcrious and great bufinefs leant. Sha’cefp. Othello. 

2. To vindicate ; to uphold ; to affert ; to maintain. 

The queen on the throne, by God’s afliftance, is able to 
defend hcrfclf againft all her majefty’s enemies and allies put 
together . Swift's Remarks on the Barrier Treaty. 

3. To fortify ; to fecure. 

And here th’ accefs a gloomy grove defends. 

And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. Dryden s eEncis 

4. 7 o prohibit ; to forbid, [defendre, French.] 

Where can you fay, in any manner, age, 

That ever God defended marriage? Chaucer. 

O Ions ! like one of us, man is become 
T o know both good and evil, fince his tafte 
Of that defended fruit. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xi. /. £6. 
1 he ufe of it is little pra&ifcd, and in fome places 
defended hv cuftoms or laws. Temple 

5. To maintain a place, or caufe, againft thofe that attack it. 
Depe ndable, aclj. [from defend ] That may be defended. 
Defendant, adj. [from defendo, Latin.j Dcfer.five; fit for 

defence. 

Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. Sbakcft. 
Deff/ndant. n.J. [from the adje&ive.] 

1 . He that defends againft afliiilants. 

Thofe high towers, out of which the Romans might more 
conveniently fight with the defendants on the wall, thofe alfo 
were broken by h.s engines. IVilkir.s's Alath. Mag. 

2. [In law.] The perfon accufed or fued. 

This is the day appointed for the combat. 

And ready are th’ appellant and defendant. Shak. Henry VI 
Plaintiff dog, and bear defendant. Hudibras 

Defe'ndfr. n .f [defenfor, Latin.j 
• . One that defends ; a champion. 

You have the power ftil! 

To banilh your defenders, ’till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you. 

As moft abated captives, to fome nation 
T hat won you without blows. Shakef Stare's Coriolanus. 

A n | f J t i° u " ot m r ourn our P ow ’ r employ’d in vain, 

AtH the defenders of our city flain ? Dryden. 


2. An afferter ; a vindicator. ■ 

Undoubtedly th«re is no way fo effeffua! to betray the truth, 
as to procure it a weak defender. South’s Sermons. 

3. [In law.] An advocate; one that defends another in a court 
of juftice. 

Defensa'txve. n.f. [from defence.] 

1 . Guard ; defence. 

A very unfafe defenfative it is againft the fury of the lion, 
and furely no better than virginity, or blood royal, which 
Pliny doth place in cock-broth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

If the hifhop has no other defenjatives but excommunica- 
tion, no other power but that of the keys, he may furrender 
up his paftoral flaff. South's Sermons. 

2. [In furgery.] A bandage, plaiftcr, or the like, ufed to fecurc 
a wound from o itward violence. 

Defe'nsible. adj. [from defence .] That may be defended. 

A field. 

Which nothing but the found of Hotfpur’s name. 

Did leem to make defenfible. ShakeJ'poare's Henry IV. p. ii. 

They muft make themfelves defenfible , both againft the na- 
tives and againft ftrangers. Bacon's Advice to Villicrs. 

Having often heard Venice reprefented as one of the moft 
defenfible cities in the world, 1 informed myfelf in what its 
ftrength confifts. Addifon’ s Remarks on Italy. 

2. Jufti fable; right; capable of vindication. 

I conceive it very defensible to difarm an adverfary, and dif- 
able him from doing mifehief. Collier. 

DefeN ‘H i . adj. [def off, Fr. from defendens, Latin.] 

1. That ferves to defend ; proper for defence ; not offenfive. 

He would not be perfuaded by danger to offer any offence, 
but only to ftand upon the heft defenfive guard he could Sidney. 

My unpreparednefs for war, tefrifies for me, that I am fet 
on the defenfive part. King Charles. 

Defenjivc arms lay by, as ufclefs here, 

Where inally balls the neighbouring rocks do tear. tValler. 

2 . In a ftate or pofture of defence. 

YV'hat flood, recoil’d, 

Defenfive fcarcc, or with pale fear furpriz’d. 

Fled ignominious. Milton. 

Defensive, n.f. [from the adjective. J 

1. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive upon juft fears, are true defenfives , a3 
well as on adtual invalions. Bacon's War with Spain. 

2. State of defence 

His majefty, not at all difmayed, refolved to ftand upon 
the defenftvc only. Clarendon , b. viii. 

DefeNsively. adt 1. [from defenfive ] In a defenfive manner. 

Defe'nst. part, pajf [from defence .] Defended. Obfolete. 

Stout men of arms, and with their guide of power. 

Like 1 roy s old town, def 1 ft with Ulion’s tow’r. Fairfax , 

I o DEFE'R. v. n. [from differ 0, Latin.] 

1. To put oft ; to delay to art. 

He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of his name 

Againft all competition, nor will long 
Endure it. Milton's Agonijles, l. 473. 

Inure thy fed f by times to the love and praitice of good 
deeds ; for >.b - Ion thou .'.eferefi to be acquainted ith them, 
. " ' V ;1k u *• l!t nr ‘ : thyfelf difpolcd to them. Atterb. 


2 . 

To : 

1. T 


‘ _ " ; 'd to another’s opinion. 


•am .! , i., delay. 

, remis’d boon, the goddefs cries, 

Go ore Lrightning in the eyes. Pope’s Odyffey , b. i. 

' this a m .trcr to be deferred ’till a more conve- 
nient tone of peace and leifure. Swift. 

2. I o refer to; to leave to another’s judgment and deter- 
mination. 

I he commiffioners deferred the matter unto the earl of 
Northumberland, who was the principal man of authority in 
thofe parts. Ba.on’s Henry \ II. 

Dl ff.rence. n. f. [deference, French.] 

1. Regard; refpert. 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, and Horace in 
lyric poetry, but out of deference to his friends he attempted 

n V r - I . ii* Dryden’ s J liven. Dedicat, 

He may be convinced that lie is in an error, by obfervin* 

whole wifdom and goodnefs he has th! 
g ateft reference , to be of a contrary fentiment. Swift 

2. Complaifance ; condefccnfion ■' 

A natural roughnefs makes a man uncomplaifant to others • 

Jon5i.lt for "*"• 

3. Suhmiflion. Facie. 

Moft ol our feUow-fubjerts arc guided either by the preiu- 
dice ot education, or a deferen. e to the judo- m efit of^hofe 

RiN 1 • “ T [from deferens, of defer c, Latin 1 That car 
ries up and down. J ‘ "D rnatcar- 


T he figures 
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/bunds pafs, or of other bodies deferent, conduce to the variety 
and alteration of the found. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 220. 

De ferent, n.f. [from the adjeftive.] That which carries ; 
that which conveys. 

it is certain, however it crofies the received opinion, that 
founds may be created without air, though air be the moft 
favourable deferent of founds. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 

De'ferents [in furgery.] Certain veflels in the human body, 
appointed for the conveyance of humours from one place to 
another. ' Chambers. 

DEM'ANCE. n.f [from dcjfi, French.] 

1. A challenge j an invitation to fight. 

fhe firey Tybalt, with his fword prepar'd. 

Which, as be breath’d defiance to my ears. 

He fwung about his bead. Shakefpeare's Romeo and Julie:. 

Nor is it juft to bring 

A war, without a juft defiance made. Dryden’s hid. Emp. 

2. A challenge to make any impeachment good. 

3. Expreffion of abhorrence or contempt. 

I he Novatian herefy was very apt to attract well meaning 
fouls, who, feeing it bad fuch exprefs defiance to apoftacy, 
could not fufpedt that it was itfelf any defection from the 
faith. Decay of Piety. 

No body will fo openly bid defiance to common fenfe, as to 
affirm vifible and direct contradictions. Locke. 

DE 1 ICIENCE. ln.fi [from deficio, Latin. J Defect ; fail- 

DEFI’CIENCY. f ing; imperfection. 

Scaliger, finding a defeft in the reafon of Ariftotle, intro- 
duced one of no lefs deficiency himfelf. Brown s Vulgar Err ours. 

Thou in thyfelf art perfeft, and in thee 
Is no deficicnce found. Milton' s Paradife Lojl, b. viii /. 415. 
We (hall find, in our own natures, too great evidence of 
intellectual dej'uience , and deplorable confe/fions of human 
ignorance. Glanv. Scetfi c. 3. 

What great defieiena is it, if we come fliort of others ? 

S’ rat's Sermons. 

The charadters of comedy and tragedy arc never to be 
made perfect, but always to be drawn with fome fpecks of 
frailty and dejkience , fuch as they have been deferibed to us in 
hiftory. Dryden's Dufrejnoy , Pref. 

2. Want; fomething lefs than is neceftary. 

What is to be confidered in this cafe, is chiefly, if there 
be a fufficicnt fulnefs or deficiency of blood, for different me- 
thods are to be taken. Arbuthn.t on Diet. 

There is no burden laid upon our pofterity, nor any defi- 
ciency to be hereafter made up by ourfelvcs, which has been 
our cafe in fo many other fubfidies. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Defi'cient. adj. [deficient, from deficio, Latin.] Failing} 
wanting; defedtive; imperfect. 

O woman ! beft are all things as the will 
Of God ordain’d them : his creating hand 
Nothing imperfedt or deficient left. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Figures arc either fimplc or mixed : the fimple be cither 
circular or angular ; and of circular, cither complete, as cir- 
cles, or deficient , as ovals. IVotton s Architect. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any of the 
former beauties. Dryden's Fab. Pref. 

Several views, pofturcs, ftands, turns, limitations and ex- 
ceptions, and fevera! other thoughts of the mind, for which 
we have either none, or very deficient names, are diligently to 
be ftudied. Locke. 

Defi'cient Verbs. See Defective Verbs. 

Defi'cient Nouns. See Defective Nouns. 

Defi c 1 ent Numbers [in arithmefick] arc thofc numbers whofe 
parts, added together, make lefs than the integer, whofe 
parts they are. Chambers. 

Defi'er. n.f. [from dejfi, French.] A challenger ; a con- 
temner ; one that dares and defies. 

Is it not then high time that the laws fhould provide, by 
the moll prudent and effeftual means, to curb thofc bold and 
infolent defiers of heaven. TUlotfon , Scrm. 3. 

To DEl'TLE. v. a. [apian. Sax. from fid, foul.] 

1. To make foul or impure; to make nafty or filthy ; to dirty. 

There is a thing, Harry, known to many in our land by 
the name of pitch : this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

He is juftly reckoned among the greateft prelates of this 
age, however his character may be defi'ed by mean and dirty 
hands. Swift's Letter concerning the Sacramental Tejl. 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually impure. 

That which dicth of itfelf he ihall not eat, to defile himfelf 
therewith. Lev. xxii. 8. 

Neither /hall lie defile himfelf for his father. Leu. xxi. 1 1. 

3. To corrupt chaftity ; to violate. 

Ev’ry object his offence revil’d, 

The hufband murder'd, and the wife d fil’d- Prior. 

4. Totaint; to corrupt ; to vitiate ; to make guilty. 

Forg tfulnefs of good turns, defiling of fouls, adultery end 
fh::mele!"i uncleantiefs JV’.fil xiv. 2' . 

<.,od requires rather that we fhould die than defile ourfelvcs 
with impieties Sti.lingf.ert. 

Let not any inflances of fin defile your requefts. IVakt. 
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Defile, n.f. [defile, Fr. from file, a line of folding whirl- 
is derived from filum, a thread ] A narrow patia» e ’ ' ‘ 
narrow paL ; a lane. 3 * on i 

There is in Oxford a narrow defile, to ufc the niviar, 
term, where the partifans uled to encounter, addil Sup , 

Defilement, n.f. [from defile. J The ftate of km/dX’.' 
the adt ofdehling; naftinel's; pollution; coiruptc ’ 
fcdation. r ' 


■ on ; dc- 


Luft, 


By tinchafte looks, loofe geltures, and foul talk, 

Lets in defilement to the inward pans. Milt 

'I he unchaftc are provoked to fee their vice expofed Vh 
the chafte cannot rake into fuch filth without danger of / 
filnner.t. Spectator , N» 2 |j6 

DefiL ? r. n.f. [from defile.] One that denies; a cortumcr' 

a violater. 

At tlie laft tremenduous day I {hall hold forth in my ..rms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on hei 
defiler. Addifon's Guardian, 12 ‘j 

Defi nable, adj. [fron \ define.] 

1. J hat v. hich may be defined ; capable of definition.' 

1 he Supreme Nature we cannot otherwife define, than 
by faying it is infinite, as if infinite were definable, or inh- 
nity a fubjeft for our narrow underftanding. Dr den. 

2. That which may be afeertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queftion 
is, whether that time he definabe or no. Burnet's Than. 

1 o DEFINE, v a. [dejhdo, Lat. definir, French.] 

1. I o give the definition ; to explain a thing bv its qualities and 
circumitances. 

Whofe lofs can’ft thou mean, 

I hat do’ft fo well their mii’eries define? Sidney, b. ii. 
Though defining be thoug' t the proper way to make known 
the proper fignilication, ye: there are fome words that will 
not be defined. Lode. 

2. I o circumfcribe ; to mark the limit; to bound. 

When the rings, or fome parts of them, appeared only 
black and white, they were very diftinft and well defined, and 
the blackncfs feemed as intenfe as that of the ccnti ai fp'ot. Neuit. 

I o Defi'ne. v. n. l’o determine ; to decide ; to decree 
'I he unjuft judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defincth amifs of lands and properties. Bacon , EJf. 57. 

Defi'ner. n.f. [from define.] One that explains; one that 
deferibes a thing by its qualities. 

V our God, forfooth, is found 
Incomprehcnfible and infinite ; 

But is he therefore found ? Vain fcarcher! no : 

Let your imperfeft definition ftiow. 

That nothing you, die weak definer, know. Prior. 

DEFINITE, adj. [from definitus, Latin.] 

1. Certain; limited; bounded. 

Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, and here, by 
your means, had the fight of the goddefs, who in a definite 
compafs can fet forth infinite beauty. Sidney, b. i. 

2. Exact ; precife. 

Ideots, in this cafe of favour, would 
Be wifely definite. Shakefpeare's Cytnbclim. 

Jn a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to fet forth, in 
die accufatory libel or inquifition, which fucceeds in the place 
of accufation, fome certain and definite time. Aylifje's Parerg. 

De'finite. n.f. [from the adjeCtive.J Thing explained or 
defined. 

If thefe things are well confidered, fpecial baftardy is no- 
thing elfe but the definition of the general; and the general, 
again, is nothing elfe but a definite of the fpecial. Ayiiffc. 

De/finite ness. n.f. [from definite.] Certainty; limited- 
nefs. DM- 

Definition, n.f [definitio, Latin; definition, French.] 

1 . A fhort defeription of a thing by its properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my particular con- 
fideration of him ; for propriety of thoughts and words are 
only to be found in him ; and, where they arc proper, they 
will be delightful. Drydai. 

2. Decifion ; determination. . , 

3. [In logick.] The explication of the eftence ol a thing 0/ 

its kind and difference. . 

What is man? Not a reafonable animal merely; f°r ia- 
is not an adequate and diftinguiftiing definition. Bentley s St’ 

Definitive, adj. [definitions, Latin.] Determinate, P 0 1 
live; exprefs. , 

Oilier authors write often dubioufly, even in matters w '■ 
is ex lied ted a ttrift and definitive truth. B<own s rug. 


in 


where- 
’0. Err. 

is expecTCO a irrici ana acjinuruc uuu>. — a , 

I make haftc to the catting and comparting of the w ^ 


work, being indeed the very definitive fum of this art, to 
tribute ufefully and gracefully a well chofen plot. fr 

Defi nitively, adv. [from definitive.] Pofitively; cU 
ly ; exprelly. 

Definitively thus I anfwer you : 

Your love deferves my thanks ; but my deiert, tjj 

Unmcri tabic, fliuns your high requeft. Shakefp. c 
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That Metheufalah was the longcft lived, of all the chil- 
dren of Adam, wc need not grant ; nor is it definitively le 
down by :V'i nies. Brown's Vulgar Err ours 

hvllarmine faith, bccaufc we think that the body of Chr.lt 
m.iv be in main- places at once, locally and vifibly ; therefore 
we ' fay and hold, that the fame body may be c.rcumlcriptive.y 
and definitively in more places at once. 

De initiveness. n.f [from defintive.] Decinvcnefs. L /*./• 
DeflagraBj'litv. n.J. [from defiagro, Latin.] Combutti- 
bili: v ; the quality of taking fire, and burning totally away. 

Wc have been forced to {pend much more time than tnc 
Opinion of the ready deflagrability, it 1 may fo fpeak, of fa t- 
petre did beforehand permit us to imagine. Boyle on Saltpetre. 
Def a'grable. adj. [fiom defiagro, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lity of wafting away wholly in fire, without any remains. 

'Our chymical oils, fuppofing that they were cxaftly pure, 
vet thev would be, as the beft fpirit of wine is, but the more 
inflammable and deflagrable. Boyle’s Scept. Chym. 

Dei lagr.i tion. n.J. [defiagr.itio, Latin. ] 

A term frequently made ufc of in chymiftry, for felting fire 
to f -vcral things in their preparation ; as in making /F.thiops 
with fire, with fal pruncll-e, and many others. fjhnncy. 

The true reafon, therefore, why that paper is not burned 
bv the flame that plays about ir, feems to be, that the aqueous 
part of the fpirit of wine being imbibed by the paper, keeps 
it fo moil!, that the flame of the fulphurcous parts of the fame 
fpirit cannot fatten on it; and therefore, when the deflagration 
is over, you fliall always find the paper moift; and lometimcs 
we have found it fo moift, that the flame of a candle would 
not readily light it. Boyle. 

To DEKLE'C F. v. n [deflefdo, Latin.] 'Fo turn afidc ; to 
deviate from a true courfe, or right line. 

At feme parts of the Azores the needle deficit eh not, but 
iictli in the true meridian : on the other fide of the Azores, 
and this fide ol the Equator, the North point of the needle 
whceletli to the Weft. Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

Arifing beyond the Equator, it maketh northward aimoft 
fifteen degrees ; and defies ing after weftward, without mean- 
ders, conti nueth a ftrait courfe about forty degrees. Biown. 
For did not fome from a ftrait courfe deficit. 

They could not meet, they could no world creel. Blackm. 
Defle'ction. n.f. [from deficit 0, Latin.] 

1. Deviation; the act of turning afidc. 

Needles incline to the South 011 the other fide of the 
Equator; and, at the very line or middle circle, ftand 
without defieltion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 2. c. 2. 

2. A turning afidc, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] The departure of afliip from its true courfe. 
Defle'xure. n.J'. [from deficit 0, Latin.] A bending down ; 

a turning afidc, or out of the way. Dili. 

Defloration, n.f. [defloration, Yr. from defloraius, Lat.] 

1. The adt of deflouring; the taking away of a woman’s vir- 
ginity. 

2. A feleclion of. that which is moft valuable. 

The laws of Normandy are, in a great meafure, the deflo- 
ration of the Englifh laws, and a tranfeript of them. hale. 
To DE FLO UR v. a. [deforce, French.] 
i- To ravtfh ; to take away a woman’s virginity. 

As is the luft of an eunuch to deflour a virgin, fo is he that 
cxecuteth judgment with violence. Ealuf. xx. 4. 

N<nv will 1 lienee to feck my lovely Moor, 

And let my fplccnful Tons this trull deflour. Shake]. Tit. And. 
2. To take away the beauty and grace of any thing. 

How on a fudden loft. 

Defac'd, deflour d, and now to death devote ! Milt. Pa. Lfi. 
If lie died young, be died innocent, and before the fwcet- 
nefs of his foul was dejlourtd and raviftied from him, by the 
flames and follies of a froward age. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Deflo'urer. n.f. [from dtjlour.] Araviflicr; one that takes 
away virginity. 

I have often wondered, that thofc deflowers of innocence, 
though dead to all the fentiments of virtue and honour, arc 
not reftrained by humanity. Addifon's Guardian. 

Deflu'ous. adj. [dejiuus, Latin.] 

1. That flows down. 

2 . That falls off. 

Deflu'xion. n.f [defiuxio, Latin.] A defluxion ; a flowing 
down of humours. 

Wc fee that taking cold moveth loofenefs, by contraction 
of the (kin and outward parts ; and fo doth cold like wife caufe 
rheums and d'fiuxions from the head. Bacon’s Natural Hiftrry. 
Defi.y'. adv. [ from deft. ] Dexteroufiy; Ikilfully. Ob- 
1‘oicte. Properly deftly. 

Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inftrument ; 

Theydauncffti defy, and fingen foote, 

In their men itnent. Spcnfcrs Pallor ah. 

Defoeda'tion. n.f. [from defasdus, Lat.] '1 lie aft of making 
filthy ; pollution. 

What native, uncxtinguifliable beauty tnuft be imprefled 
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and i n ft i Lifted through the whole, which the defa-dation of ft* 
many parts bv a bad printer, and a worfe editor, could no 
hinder from {'hilling forth. Bentley s Prefac to Milton. 

Deforcement, n.f [from force.] A with .lolJmgo ian 
and tenements by force from the right owner. 

To DEFO'RM. v. a. [deformo, Latin. J 

To disfigure; to make ugly; to fpoil the form of any thing. 

1 that am curtail'd of this fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by diffembling nature. 

Defend d, uniimfh’d, Cent before my time 
Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up. Sh. A. fJL 
Wintry blafts , 

Deform the year delightlefs. Thomfon's II inter. 

2. To diflionour ; to make ungraceful. 

Old men with dull deform'd their hoary hair Dryd. Lab. 
Defo'rm. adj. [deformis, Latin] Ugly; disfigured; of aR 
irregular form. 

I did proclaim, 

That whofo kill’d that monftcr moft deform 

fhould have mine only daughter to his dame. Fa try djjtcn. 

So fpake the griefly terror ; and in fliape. 

So fpeaking and fo threatning, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform Miltons F dradje I of, b. it- 
Sight fo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ev’d behold. Milton's P ara /ije Lojl, b. xi. '• -94 
Def rma'tion. n.f. [deformatto, Latin.] A defacing; a 
disfiguring. 

Defo'rMedly. adv. [from deform.] Jn an ugly manner. 
Defo'rmedness. n.f. [from deformed.] Uglinefs; a dif- 
ngreeable form. 

Defo'rm:ty. n.f. [deform! tas, Latin.] 
x. Uglinefs; ill-favourcdncfs. 

1 , in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun. 

And defcatu on mine own dforndty. Shakefteai e’s Rich. 1 1 F 
Propcr deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shakefpeare's- Kiug Lear. 

Where fits deformity to mock my body-. 

To fliape my legs of an unequal fizc ; 

To dil’picportion me in every part. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Why ihouid not man, 

Retaining ftill divine limilitude 
In part, from fuch deformities he free. 

And, for his maker's image lake, exempt? Milt. Pa. Lojl. 

2. Ridiculoufnefs ; the quality of fomething worthy to be 
laughed at. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the worfe likenefs 
to be taken, bccaufe it is often to produce laughter, which is 
occafioned by the fight of fome deformity. Dryd. Ptcf. Dufref. 

3. Irregularity ; inordinatenefs. 

No glory is more to be envied than that of dufc reforming 
either church or flatc, when deform tits arc fuch, that the per- 
turbation and novelty arc not like to exceed the benefit of 
reforming. A 7 «g Charles. 

4. Diflionour; difgrace. 

Defo'ksor. n.f. [from force-, r, French.] One that overcomes 
and cafteth out by force. A law term. Blount. 

To DEFRA'UD. v. a. [def undo, Latin.] 'Fo rob or deprive 
by a wile or trLk ; to cheat; to cozen ; to deceive; to be- 
guile. With of before the tiling taken by fraud. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any 
matter, becaufe that the 1 ord is the avenger of all fuch, as 
wc alio have forewarned you and certified. Thef. iv. 6. 

My fon, defraud not the poor of his living, and make not 
the needy eyes to wait long. Eccluf. iv. 1. 

They feem, after a fort, even to mourn, as being injured 
and defrauded of their right, when places, not fanftified as 
they are, prevent them unneceflarily in that pre-eminence and 
honour. Hooker, b.w.f 16. 

Then they, who brothers better claim difown. 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne; 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden's Ain. 6. 

But now lie feiz’d Brifeis’ heav’nly charms, 

A nd of my valour's prize defrauds my arms. Pope's Iliad. 
i here is a portion of our lives which every wife man 
may juftly referve for his own particular ufe, without de- 
frauding his native country. Dryden’s Dedicat. to King Arthur. 
Defra'uder. n.f [from defraud.] A deceiver; one that 
cheats. 

I he profligate in morals grow fevere, 

Defrauders juft, and fycophants fincere. Blackm. 

To DEF RA'Y. v. a [defrayer, French.] To bear th 
ol ; to difeharge expcnces. 

He would, out of his own revenue, defray the charges be- 
longing to the facrificcs. 2 Mac. ix. . 6. 

It is eafy, Ireneus, to lay a charge upon any town ; hut to 
fore fee how the fame may be anfwered and defrayed, is tile 
chief part of good advifement. SptnJ'er'e State of Ireland 
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It is long fincc any ftrangcr arrived in this part, and there- 
fore take ye no care; the (late will defray you all the time 
you ftay ; neither (hall you (lay one day the lefs for that Bacon. 
) i: F k a i er. n.J. [from defray. ] One that difeharges ex- 
pences. 

pEF R A ym hnt. n. f [from defray. ] I he payment of expenccs. 
DL 1 * 1 . adj. [baepz, Saxon ] Obfolete. 

1. Neat; handrome; fpruce. 

2. Proper; fitting. 

\ ou go not the way to examine : you muff call the watch 
that arc their accufers 

— \ ea, marry, that s the deftcjl way. Sbak. Much ado about M. 

3. Ready; dexterous. 

Loud fits of laughter feiz’d the guefts, to fee 
The limping god fo deft at his new miniftry. Dryd. Iliad. 

The wanton calf may (kip with many a bound. 

And my cur. Tray, play deftcjl feats around. Gay’s Pajl. 
De'ftly. adv. [from deft.] Obfolete. 

1. Neatly; dexteroufly. 

2. In a (kilful manner. 

Come, high or low, 

Thyfelf and office deftly (how. Sbaiefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Young Colin Clout, a lad of pccrly meed, 
hull well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. Gay’s Pa/}. 
DEFU'NC 1 . ady. [defunllus, Latin.] 

i. Dead; deceafed. 

I therefore beg it not, 

T o pleafe the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affe<fls, 

In me defunct, and proper fatisfaction. Shakefp. Othe/'o. 
Here entity and quiddity, 

"I he fouls of elefunh bodies fly. Hudibras. 

Defunct, n.f. [from the adjedtive.] One that is deceafed; 
a dead man, or woman. 

Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defunct , < r deep upon the dead. Sha lef. Cy/nbeline. 
In many of thefe cafes the fearcbers are able to report the 
opinion of the phyfician who was with the patient, as they 
receive the fame from the friends of the defu/i£t. Graunt. 
Defu'nction 7 i. f [from defund.] Death. 

Nor did the French pollefs the Salique land, 

Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After def unci ion of kingPharamond. Shakefpeare's Hen. V. 
To DEFY', v. a. \_dejfier , Fr. from de fide decedere, or lome like 
phrafe, to fall from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, or 
infult.] 

1. To call to combat ; to challenge. 

I once again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milton's Agonijlcs. 

Where feek retreat, now innocence is fled ! 

Safe in that guard, 1 durft even hell defy ; 

Without it, tremble now, when hcav’n is nigh. Dry den. 

Agis, the Lycian, ftepping forth with pride, 

To Tingle fight the boldcit foe defy’d. Dryden’s An. 

2. To treat with contempt; to flight. 

I do know 

As many fools that (land in better place, 

Cxarniih’d like him, that for a trickfy word 
Defy the matter. ShakeJpeare’ s Merchant of Venice. 

Defy', n.f [from the verb.] A challenge; an invitation to 
fight. 

At this the challenger, with fierce defy , 

His trumpet founds; the challeng'd makes reply : 

With clangour rings the field, refounds the vaulted (ky. Dryd. 
Defy'er. n. f. [from defy.] A challenger; one that invites 
to fight. 

God may, fome time or other, think it the concern of his 
juftice, and providence too, to revenge the affronts put upon 
them by fuch impudent defyers of both, as neither believe a 
God, nor ought to be believed by man. South's Sermons. 
Dece'neracy. n.f [from dr genera tio , Latin.] 
t . A departing from the virtue of our anccftors. 

2. A forfaking of that which is good. 

’Tis true, we have contracted a great deal of weaknefs 
and impotency by our wilful degeneracy from goodnefs ; but 
that grace, which the gofpel offers to us for our affiffance, is 
fufficient for us. Ti/lotfon , Serm. 6. 

The ruin of a (late is generally preceded by an univerfal 
degeneracy of manners, and contempt of religion, which is 
entirely our cafe at prefent. Swift. 

3. Meannefs. 

There is a kind of fluggifh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and degeneracy of Ipirit, in a (late of flavery. Addifon. 

To DEGE'NERATE. v. n. [ degenerate , Lat. degcncrer, Fr. 
degenera r, Spanifli.J 

1. To fall from the virtue of anccftors. 

2. To fall from a more noble to a bale (late. 

When wit tranfgrefleth decency, it degenerates into info- 
lence and impiety. TiHotfon , Sermon z. 

3. To fall from its kind ; to grow wild or bafc. 

Mod of thofc fruits that ufc to be grafted, if they be fet of 
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kernels or (lones, degenerate. Bacon's Natural Hifiory, N° 
Decelerate, adv. [from the verb ] ^ 

1. Unlike his anceftors ; fallen from the virtue and merit of hi 
anccftors. 

Thou art like enough 
T o fight againft me under Picrcy’s pay ; 

To dog his heels, and curt’fy at his frowns, 

To ftiow how much thou art degenerate. Shakefp. Hen. IV 
Yet thou haft greater caufe to be 
■Afham’dof them, than they of thee; 

Degenerate from their ancient brood. 

Since firft the court allow’d them food. Swift 

2. Unworthy; bafe. ‘ 

So all (hall turn degen’rate , all deprav’d ; 

J uftice and temperance, truth, and faith forgot ! 

One m.n except. Milton’s Paradifi Lojl , b. xi. 1 . 8;6. 
When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to quit the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and to be a noxious creature, there 
is commonly an injury done fome perfon or other. Lode, 
Dece'ner ateness. n.f. [from degenerate .] Degeneracy; a 
being grown wild ; out of kind ~ 

Degener a'tion. n.f. [from degenerate.'] 

1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s anceftors. 

2. A falling from a more excellent (late to one of lefs worth. 

3. The thing changed from its primitive (late. 

In plants, wherein there is no diftindfion of fexes, thefe 
tranfplantaiions are yet more obvious than they; as that of 
barley into oats, of wheat into darncll ; and tliofe grains which 
generally arife among corn, as cockle, aracus, oegilops, and 
other degenerations. Brown’s Vu'gar Errours , b. iii. f. 1 - 
Dege'nerous. adj. [from degener, Latin.] 

J. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue and merit of his an- 
ceftors. 

2. Vile; bafe; infamous; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of fome mens immoderate 
demands ever betrav me to that degenerous and unmanly fla- 
very, which (hould make me ftrengthen them by my 
confent. _ King Charles. 

Shame, inftcad of piety, reftrains them from many bafe 
and degenerous prices. South’s Sermons. 

Degtnerous paffion, and for man too bafe. 

It feats its empire in the female race; 

T here rages, and, to make his blow fecure, 

Puts flatt’ry on, until the aim be fine. Dryden’s Juvenal. 
Dege'nerously. adv. [from degenerous .] In a degenerate 
manner ; bafely ; meanly. 

How wounding a fpedlaclc is it to fee our greateft heroes, 
like Hercules at the cliftaff, thus degencroufiy employed ? 

Decay of Piety. 

Decluti'tion. n.f. [deglutition, Fr. from deglutio, Lat ] The 
adl or power of (wallowing. 

When the deglutition is totally abolilhed, the patient may be 
nourifhed by ciyftcrs. Arluthnot on Diet. 

Degradation, n.f. [degradation, French.] 

1. A deprivation of an office or dignity. 

The word degradation is commonly ufed to denote a depri- 
vation and removing of a man from his degree. Aylijfe’s Par. 

2. Degeneracy; bafenefs. 

So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, that whereas 
before we bore the image of God, we now retain only the 
image of men. South’s Sermons. 

3. [In painting, J A term made ufe of to exprefs the leffcning 

and rendering confufed the appearance of diftant objedts in a 
land(kip, fo as they may appear there as they would do to an 
eye placed at that diftancc from them. Dili. 

To DEGRA'DE. v. a. [degrader, French.] 

1. To put one from his degree; to deprive him of his office, 
dignity, or title. 

He (hould 

Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn fwain, 

That doth prd'umc to boaft of gentle blood. Shah. Hen.Vl. 

2 . To leffen ; to diminifli the value of. 

Nor (halt thou, by defeending to aflume 
Man’s nature, k 11 or degrade, thine own. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded. Milton's Paradifi Loft, b. viii. /• 5 5 1 * 

Degra va'tion. n.f. [from degravate, of degravo, Lat.] The 
act of making heavy. Dili. 

DEGRE'E. n f. [degre, French, from gradus, Latin.] 

1 . Quality ; rank ; ftation ; place of dignity. 

Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high de- 
gree arc a lie : to be laid in the balance, they are altogether 
lighter than vanity. Pf- 1 501 - 9 - 

It was my fortune, common to that age, 

To love a lady fair, of great elegree, 

The which was born of noble parentage. 

And fet in higheft feat of dignity. Fairy fijueen, b. ii- cant. 4 - 
I embrace willingly the ancient received courfe and convc 
niencyof that difciplinc, which teacheth inferior degrees and 

! • • 1 1 r S'* 


orders in the church of God. 


Hooker’s Dedication. 

Well 
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Well then, Coleville is your name ; a knight is your degree 
and your place the dale. Shakefpeare's Henry IV . p. a. 

Degree bein.r vizardtd, 

Th’ unworthieft (hews as fairly in the mafic. Shakefp. art. 

This noble youth to madnefi lov’d a dame 

Of high degree, Honoria was her name. Drydtn. 

Farmers in degree. 

He a good hufband, a good houfewife (lie. Dryden. 

But is no rank, no ftation, no degree. 

From this contagious taint of forrow free? Frior. 

I. The date and condition in which a thing is. 

The book of wifdom noteth degrees of idolatry, making 
that of .worfhipping petty and vile idols more grofs than (im- 
ply the worfhipping of the creature. Bacon’s Holy h'ur. 

3. A ftep or preparation to any thing. 

Her firft degree was by fetting forth her beauties, truly in 
nature not to be mifliked, but as much advanced to the eye 
as abafed to the judgment by art. Sidney, b. ii. 

Which fight the knowledge of myfelf might bring. 

Which to true wifdom is the firft degree. Davies. 

4. Order of lineage ; defeent of family. 

King Latinus, in the third degree. 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden s An. b. vii /. "2. 

5. The orders or dalles of the angels. 

The feveral degrees of angels may probably have larger 
views, and be endowed with capacities able to fet before them, 
a» in o.ie pidlure, all their pad knowledge at dice. Locke. 

6. Meafure; proportion. 

If you come to feparate them, and that all the parts are 
equally heard as loud as one another, they will dun you to 
that degree, that you would fancy your ears were torn in 
pieces. Dryden’ s Dufrefitoy. 

Pocfy 

Admits of no degrees ; hut mud be dill 

Sublimely good, or defpicably ill. Rofeommon. 

7. [In geomerry.] The three hundred and fixtieth part of the 
circumference of a circle. The (pace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anfwer to fixty miles. 

In minds and mannas, twins oppos’d we fee; 

In the fame fign, almoft the fame degree. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 

To you who live in chiil degree , 

As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden’s Epifiles. 

8. [In arithmctick ] A degree confifts of three figures, viz. of 

three places compiehcnding units, tens and hundreds ; fo three 
hundred and lixty-five is a degree. Cocker’s Arithmctick. 

9. The divifion of the lines upon feveral forts of mathematical 
inftruments. 

10. [In mufick.] The intervals of founds, which arc ufually 

marked by little lines. Dili. 

II. [In phyfick and chymiftry ] The vehemence or flacknefs of 
die hot or cold quality of a plant, mineral, or other mixt body. 

The fccond, third, and fourth degrees of heat arc more 
enlily introduced than the firft : every one is both a prepara- 
tive and a ftep to the next. South’s Sermons. 

JjjiDkGRe'es. adv. Gradually; by little and little. 

Their bodies are exercifid in all abilities both of doing and 
fullering, and their minds acquainted by degrees with danger. 

Sidney, b. ii. 

Doth not this ethereal medium, in paffing out of water, 
glais, cryftal, and other compact and dente bodies, into emptv 
(paces, grow denfer and denfer by degrees? Newton’s Opt. 

Exulting in triumph, now fwell the bold notes; 

In broken air, trembling, the wild mufick floats ; 

’ 1 ii! by degrees remote and final I, 

The (trains decay, 

And melt away. 

In a dying, dying fall. p t p e ' s Cecilia. 

A perfon who is addidlcd to play or gaming, though he 
took but little uelight in it at firft, by degrees contrails a ftrong 
inclination towards it. ' Spectator, N°. 447. 

Wcgiftatic, Latin.] A Gifting. Dill. 

I u JLHO R I . v. a. [d, her tor, Latiii.J To difluadc; to ad- 
vife to the contrary. 

One ot the greateft fticklers for this fond opinion, feverely 
dehorted all his tollowcis from proflituting mathematical prin- 
ciples unto common iipprchcnfion or practice. Wilkins. 

T he author of this cpiftle, and the reft of the apoftlcs, do 
every where vehemently and earneftlv dsbort us from unbelief- 
did they never read thefe dchortations ? Ward on Infidelity. 

Dehort a'tion. n.f. [from dehortor, Latin.] Difiuaiion ; a 
counfellmg to the contrary. . 

The author of this cpiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 
every where vehementty and carneftly dehort from unbelief, 
did they never read thefe dchortations. Ward on Infidelity. 

Dehortatory- ad j, [horn dehortor, Latin.] Belonging to 
dmuafion. & 5 

Deho'rter. n f [from dehort.] A diffuader; an advifer to 
the contrary. 

DE'ICIDE. n.f. [from dcus and cado, Latin.] The murder of 
God ; the act of killing God. It is only ufed in fpcaking of 
the death of our bleffed Saviour 1 h 

Explain how perfection differ'd pain, 
vol. I. r 


Almighty languifh’S, and Eternal dy d ; 

How by her patient vidtor death was (lain, 
And earth profan’d, yet lilcfs’d With deicide ! 


Prion 


To DEJECT, v. a. [deficit, Latin. J r , 

1. To call down; toafflidl; to grieve; to deprefs ; tolinK; to 

dilcourage, to crufli. T 

Well, I am your theme ; you have the dart of me ; 1 am 
de jelled ; ignorance itfelf is a plummet o’er me; ufe me as 
you will. ShakeJpeare’ s Merry Wives of Wtndfor. 


The lowed, mod dejected thing of fortune, 

Stands dill in eipcrance; lives not in fear! Shetkef. K. Lear. 

Nor think to die, dejelis my lofty mind 
All that I dread is leaving you behind ! Pope s R. of the Lott. 

2. To change the form with grief ; to make to look fad. 

Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armour (hine, 

With great" Marcellus keeping equal pace ; 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. Dryd. Ain. 

Deje'ct. adj. [dejellus, Latin.] Cad down; afflicted ; low- 
fpirited. 

I am of ladies mod dejell and wretched. 

That fuck’d the honey of his mulick vows. Shakefi. Ha 7 n.it. 

Df jf.'ctedl y. adv. [from dejeli. J In a dejedted manner; 
affiidledly. 

No man in that paffion doth look drongly, but dej ell telly ; 
and that rcpulfion from the eyes, diverteth the fpirits, and gi'ts 
heat more to the ears, and the parts by them. Bacon’s Ni ttijl. 

Deje'ctedness. n.J. [from dejected.] A being cad down ; a 
lownefs of fpirits. Dili. 

Deje'ction. n.f. [dejellion, Fr. from d jcStiv, Lat.] 

1. A lownefs of fpirits; melancholy. 

What befides 

Of forrow, and dcjelli n, and defpair, 

Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring. 

Departure from this happy place. Milton’s Paradifie Lojl. 
Delated and allonfthed, he finks into utter dejellion ; and 
even hope itfelf is (wallowed up in defpair. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2 . Weaknefs; inability. 

The effects of fuch an alkalefcent (late, in any great de- 
gree, are third and a dejellion of appetite, w hich putrid things 
occafion more than any other. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. [In medicine.] A going to (look 

The liver (hould continually feparate the choler from the 
blood, and empty it into the inteftines, where there is good 
ufe for it, Hot only to provoke dejection, but alfo to attenuate 
the chyle. Ray on the Creation. 

Deje'cture. n.f. [from dejell.] The excrements. 

A difeafe oppofite to this fpiffitude is too great fluidity, the 
fymptoms of which are excefs of animal fecretions ; as of 
perfpi ration, fwcat, urine, liquid dejellures, leannefs, weak- 
nefs, and third. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dejera'tion. n.f. [from dejero, Lat.] A taking of a folemn 
oath. Dilf. 

D ifica'tion. n.f [ deification , French.] The a£t of deify- 
ing, or making a god. 

De'iform. adj. [from deus and forma , Latin.] Of a godlike 
form. 

1 o DE'IFY. v. a. [deifier, Fr. of deus and fo, Latin ] 

1. To make a god of; to adore as god; to transfer into the 
number of the divinities. 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the (hepherds love, 
Rcnown’d on earth, and deijy’d above Dryden . 

Even the feals which we have of Julius Ciefar, which we 
know to be antique, have the ftar of Venus over them, though 
they were all graven after his death, as a note that he was 
deified. Dryden’s Virg. An. Dedicat. 

Perfuadc the covetous man not to deifj his money, and the 
proud man not to adore himfelf. South’s Sermons. 

Half of thee 

Is deify’ d before thy death. Prior. 

2. To praife exccffively ; to extol one as if he were a god. 

He did again fo extol and deify the pope, as made all that 
he had faid in praife of his mafterand miflrefs feem temperate 

T 3 ni. P ,r-M le " re J ■ t- Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

lo DEIGN, v.n. [from daigner, Fr. of digtior, Latin.] To 
vouchfafe ; to think worthy. 

Deign to defeend now lower, and relate 
What may no lefs perhaps avail us known. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Oil dei^n to vifit our forfaken feats. 

The mofly fountains, and the green retreats Pope’s Summer. 

lo Deign, v.a. To grant; to permit; to allow. 

Now Swcno, Norway’s king, craves compofition; 

Nor would wc deign him burial of his men, 

’Till he difburs’d ten thoufand dollars. Shakefp. Macbeth 

^ worth' NG " n ^ [fr° m deign.] A vouchfafing; a thinking 

To Dei'ntegrAte. * [from de and integro, Latin.] To 
take from the whole ; to fpoil ; to diminifh. Dilf 

Dei parous, adj [deiparus, Latin.] That brings forth a god l 

the epithet applied to the bleffld Virgin. 

DEISM. French ] The opinion of ,hoft ,h« 
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only acknowledge one God, without the reception of any 
revealed religion. 

Deifrn, or the principles of natural worfhip, are only the 
faint remnants or dying flames of revealed religion in the 
pofterity of Noah. Dryden’s Pref. to Rel. Laid. 

De'ist. n. f. [deifle, French.] A man who follows no particu- 
lar religion, but only acknowledges the exidence of God, 
without any other article of faith. 

The difeourfe is in the fecond epiftle of St. Peter, the third 
chapter, where certain ddjh , as they feem to have been, 
laughed at the prophecy of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

Dei'stjcal. adj. [from dcijl.] Belonging to the hcrefy of the 
' deifts. 

But this folly and weaknefs of trifling, inftcad of arguing, 
docs not happen to fall only to the {hare of Chriftian wri- 
ters, but to fome who have taken the pen in hand to fup- 
port the deijlical or antichridian fcheme of our days. Watts. 

De'ity. n.f [deite, French, from dei/as, Latin.] 

1. Divinity ; the nature and eflence of God.] 

Some things he doth as God, becaufe his deity alone is the 
Ipring from which they flow; fome things as man, becaufe 
they iflue from his mcer human nature ; fome things jointly 
as both God and man, becaufe both natures concur as prin- 
ciples thereunto. Hooker , b. v. J. 53. 

With what arms 

We mean to hold, what anticntly we claim 

Of deity , or empire. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. v. /. 724. 

2. A fabulous god ; a term applied to the heathen gods and god- 
defles. 

Will you fufFer a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 
a temple of your deity , to be razed ? Sidney , b. ii. 

Heard you not what an humble fuppliant 
Lord Mailings was to her for his delivery ? 

— Who humbly complaining to her deity , 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefp. Richard IU. 
Give the gods a thankful facrificc when it pleafeth their 
deities to take the wife of a man from him. Sh. Ant. and Cleop. 

3. The fuppofed divinity of a heathen god. 

They on their former journey forward pafs, 

In ways unknown, her wandering knight to feek ; 

With pains far palling that long wandering Greek, 

That for his love refuled deity. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 4. 
By what reafon could the fame deity be denied unto Lau- 
rentia and Flora, which was given to Venus? Raleigh. 

Delacera'tion. n.f. [from delacero , Latin.] A tearing in 
pieces. Did. 

Del acryma'tion. n.f [delacrymatio, Lat.J A falling down 
of the humours ; the waterilhnefs of the eyes, or a weeping 
much. Ditt. 

Delacta'tion. n.f. [dAaftatio, Latin.] A weaning from 
the breaft. DU 7 . 

Dela'psed. adj. [With phyficians.] [from delapfus , Latin.] 
Bearing or falling down. It is ufed in fpeaking of the womb, 
and the like. Din. 

To DELATE, v. a. [from delatus , Lat.] Carried ; conveyed. 
Try exactly the time wherein found is delated. Bacon. 

Delation, n.f. [ delatio , Latin.] 

1 . A carrying ; conveyance. 

In delation of founds, the inclofureof them preferveth them, 
and caufeth them to be heard further. Bacons Nat. Hi/lory. 
It is certain, that the delation of light is in an inflant. Bacon. 
There is a plain delation of the found from the teeth to the 
indrument of hearing. Bacon s Natural Hiflory, N '. 149. 

2. An accufation ; an impeachment. 

Dela'tor. n.f [delator, Latin.] An accufer ; an informer. 
Men have proved their own delators , and difeovered their 
own moll important feerets. Government of the Tongue. 

No fooner was that fmall colony, wherewith the depopu- 
lated earth was to be replanted, come forth of the ark, but 
we meet with Cham, a delator to his own father, inviting his 
brethren to that execrable fpedtacle of their parent’s naked- 
ne f s . Govern nun t of the Tftigue, f 2. 

To DELA'Y. v. a. [from delayer , French.] 

x. To defer; to put off. 

And when the people faw that Mofcs delayed to come down 
out of the mount, the people gathered thcmfelves together 
unto Aaron. Kx. xxx '* > 1- 

2. To hinder ; to fruftrate. 

She flies the town, and mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along: 

Wand’ring through woods and wilds, and devious ways. 
And with thefc arts the Trojan match delays. Dryden s Ain. 

Be mindful, goddefs, of thy promife made ! 

Mull fad Ulyffes ever be delay’d ? Pope s Odyfjey , b. x. 

To Dela'y. v. n. To flop; to ceafe from adtion. 

There feem to be certain bounds to the quickncfs and flow- 
nefs of the fuccellion of thofc ideas one to another in our 
minds, beyond which they can neither delay nor hallen. Lo. .e. 

Dela'y. n.f. [from the verb.] A deferring; procraftinaticn ; 
lingering inactivity. 

I have learn’d that fearful commenting 
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Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 

Delay leads impotent and fnail-pac’d beggary. Shake/. R m 
The conduct of our lives, and the management of oui 
great concerns, will not bear delay. 7 . 

2. Stay; Hop. 

The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pafs’d on, and took the irremediable way. Dryden’s tEn 6 
Dfla'yer. n.J. [from delay.] One that defers ; a putter off 
DELE'C TABLE, adj. [delcftabilis , Latin.] Pleafing; de- 
lightful. 

Ev’ning now approach’d ; 

For we have alfo our ev’ning, and our morn ; 

We ours for change delenable, not need. Milton's Par. LA 
Thence, as thou know’ll, 

He brought thee into this delicious grove. 

This garden ; planted with the trees of God ; 

Delenable , both to behold and talle! Milton’s Parad. Lojl 
Some of his attributes, and the manifellations thereof, are 
not only highly delenable to the intellective faculty, but arc 
fuitably and cafily conceptible by us, becaufe apparent in !;is 
works ; as his goodnefs, beneficence, wifdom and power. Halt. 

The apple’s outward form, 

Delenable , the witlcfs twain beguiles ; 

’Till that with writhen mouth, and fpattering noife, 

He talles the bitter morfcl. ~ Phillips. 

Del e'ct able ness, n.f [from delenable.] Dclightfulnefs; 
pleafantne-fs. 

Dele'ctably. adv. Delightfully; pleafantly. 
Delecta'tion. n.f. [ deleftatio , Latin.] Picafure; delight. 
To DELEGATE, v. a. [ delego , Latin.] 

1 . To fend away. 

2. To fend upon an embafly. 

3. To intrull ; to commit to another’s power and jiuifdidion. 

As God hath imprinted his authority in fcveral parts upon 
fevcral edates of men, as princes, parents, fpiritual guides; fo 
he hath alfo delegated and committed part of his care and pro- 
vidence unto them. Taylor’s Rule of living inly. 

W e are to remember, that as God is the univerfal monarch 
of the world, fo we have all the relation of fellow-fubjects to 
him ; and can pretend no farther jurifdidtion over each other, 
than what he has delegated to us. Decay of Piety. 

Why does he wake the correfpondent moon. 

And fill her willing lamp with liquid light, 

Commanding her, with delegated pow’rs. 

To beautify the world, and blefs the night ? Prior. 

4. To appoint judges to hear and determine a particular caufe. 
De'legate. n.f. [delegatus, Latin.] 

1. A deputy ; a commiflioner ; a vicar ; any one that is fent to 
adt for, or reprefent another. 

If after her 

Any Ihall live, which dare true good prefer. 

Every fuch perfon is her delegate , 

T’ accomplifh that which fhoulcl have been her fate. Dome. 
There mull be fevere exadlors of accounts from their dele- 
gates and miniders of judice. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Let the young Andrian then her terrours bear; 

Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 

Elcft by Jove, his delegate of fway. 

With joyous pride the fummons I’d obey. Pope's Odyfcy. 

2. [In law.] Delegates are perfons delegated or appointed by the 
king’s commiflion to fit, upon an appeal to him, in the court 
of Chancery. 

De'legate. ad). [ delegatus , Latin.] Deputed ; 
for, or reprefent another. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
the caufes of all perfons uprightly and impartially. 
De'legates [ Cr urt of]. A court wherein all cau r es of appeal, 
by way of devolution from either of the archbifhops, 
decided. 

DELECA'TroN. n.f. \dclegaiio , Latin.] 

1 . A lending away, 
z. A putting in commiflion. 

3. The aflignment of a debt to another. 

Dele ki'fic al. adj. [delenifcus, Latin.J 

fwage, or eafe pain. 

To DELETE, v. a. [from deleo, Lat ] 

Delete'rious. adj. [deleterius, Latin.] 
of a poifonous quality. 

Many things, neither deleterious by fubftance or quality, are 
yet deftruflive by figure, or fome occafionul activity, 
Dele'tery. adj. [from deleters us, Latin.] DeftruSive; dea 
ly ; poifonous. 

Nor doftor epidemick. 

Though ftor’d with dlletcry mcd’cincs, 

(Which whofoever took is dead fince) 

E’er fent fo vad a colony . 

To both the under worlds as he. Hudibras, p. 1. can • 
Dele'tion. n.f [deletio, Latin.] 

1. Adi of rafing or blotting out. 

z. A deflrudlion. , , n0 . 

Indeed, if there be a total deletion of every perfon of tneop- 


Blouut. 
fent to ail 

' mull judge 
Taylor. 


are 


Ay lip’s Paragon. 


Having virtue to af- 
Dii 7 . 

To blot out. Did. 
Deadly ; deftruaive; 
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r>ofin» party or country, then the vidlory is complete, becaufe 6. 
none remains to call it in queflion. Hale's Co. Law of England. , • 


queftio; 


D elf - 1 n. f. [from belwan, Sax. to dig.] 

Dei fe. ) J 

1. A mine; a quarry. 

Yet could not fuch mines, without great pains and charges, 
if at all, be wrought: the delfs would be fo flown with wa- 
ters, that no gins or machines could fuffice to lay and keep 
them dry. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware, made at Dcph. 

Thus barter honour for a piece of delf : 

No, not for China’s wide domain itfelf. Smart. 

Deliba'tion. n.f [delibatio, Latin.] An eflay ; a tafle. 

To DELIBERATE, v. n. [ delibero , Latin.] To think, in or- 
der to choice ; to hefitate. 

A confcious, wife, reflecting caufe, 

Which freely moves, and adls by rcafon’s laws ; 

That can deliberate means cledl, and find 

Their due connedlion with the end defign’d. Black/n. Creat. 

When love once pleads admiflion to our hearts. 

In fpite of all the virtue we can boaft, 

The woman that deliberates is loll. Addifen. 

Deliberate, adj. [ deliberatus , Latin.] 

1. Circumfpeel; wary; advifed ; difcrect. 

2. Slow ; tedious ; not fudden. 

Commonly therefore it is for virtuous confiderations, that 
wifdom fo far prevaileth with men as to make them defirous 
of flow and deliberate death, againft the flream of their fen- 
fual inclination. Hooker, b. v. f 46. 

Echoes arc fome more fudden, and chop again as foon as 
the voice is delivered ; others are more deliberate, that is, give 
more fpace between the voice and the echo, which is caufcd 
by the local nearnefs or didance. Bacons Natural Hiflory. 
Deliberately, adv. [from deliberate.] CircumfpefUy ; ad- 
vifedly; warily. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies ; knows better than 
any man what is not to be written ; and never hazards him- 
fclf fo far as to fall ; but plods on deliberately, and, as a grave 
man ought, is fure to put his flaff before him. Dryden. 

Dei.i'berateness. n.J'. [from deliberate.] Circumfpe&ion ; 
warinefs; ccolnefs; caution. 

They would not flay the ripening and feafon of counfels, or 
fair production of ads, in the order, gravity, and dellberatenefs 
befitting a parliament. King Charles. 

Delieera'tion. n.f [delibcratio, Latin.] The aCt of delibe- 
rating ; thought in order to choice. 

If mankind had no power to avoid ill or chufc good by free 
deliberation, it fhould never be guilty of any thing that was 
done. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Deliberative, adj. [dellberativus, Latin.J Pertaining to 
deliberation ; apt to confidcr. 

Deliberative, n.f. [from the adjeClive.] The difeourfe in 
which a queflion is deliberated. 

In dcliberatives , the point is, what is evil ; and of good, 
what is greater ; and of evil, what is lefs. Bacon. 

DE'LICACY. n.f. [ delicateffe , French, of delicia, Latin.] 

1. Daintinds; finenefs in eating. 

On hofpitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to chufe for delicacy beft. Milton s Parad. Lofl. 

2. Any thing highly pleafing to the fenfes. 

Thefc delicacies , 

I mean of tafle, fight, fmell, herbs, fruits and flow’rs, 

W alks, and the melody of birds. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

3. Softnefs; feminine beauty. 

She had never feen a man of a more goodly prcfencc, in 
whom flrong making took not away delicacy , nor beauty 
ficrcenefs. Sidney, b. i'i. 

4. Nicety ; minute accu r acy. 

V'an Dyck has even excelled him in the delicacy of his co- 
louring, and in his cabinet pieces. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

5. Neatnefs ; eleg :.nce of drefs. 

6. Politenefs ; gcntlenefs of manners. 

7. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 

Perfons in thofe polls are ufually born of families noble and 
rich, and fo derive a weaknefs of conftitution from the eafe 
and luxury of their anceftors, and the delicacy of their own 
education. Temple. 

8. Tenderncfs ; fcrupuloufnefs ; mercifulnefs. 

9. Weaknefs of conflitution. 

De'l icate. adj. [deli cat, French.] 

*• Fine; notcoarfe; confiding of fmall parts. 

As much blood pafleth through the lungs as through all the 
red of the body : the circulation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture is extremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
z. Beautiful; pleafing to the eye. 

3. Nice ; pleafing to the tafle ; of an agreeable flavour. 

The chufing of a delicate before a more ordinary difli, is to 
be done as other human adtions are, in which there are no 
degrees and prccifc natural limits deferibad. Tay/our. 

4 - Dainty; defirous of curious meats. 

St Choice; leledt; excellent. 


Polite; gentle of manners. 

Soft ; effeminate ; unable to bear hardihips. 

Witnefs this army of fuch mafs and charge; 

Led bv a delicate and tender prince. Shakcjpeare s ElamleU 
Tender and delicate perfons mull needs be oft angry, they 
have fo many things to trouble them, which more robuft na- 
tures have little fenfe of. Bacon, LJJay 5 > 

8. Pure; clear. ... to . r »j 

Where they moll breed and haunt, I have obfery d 

The air is delicate. Shakefpcarc' s Macbeth. 

Df/licately. adv. [from delicate.] 

1. Beautifully. 

Ladies, like v.iricgatcd tulips, fliow, 

Tis to their changes half their charms we owe ; 

Such happy fpots the nice admirer take, 

Fine by defedl, and delicately weak. Pope t Epifl. li. 1. 41: 

2. Finely ; not coarfely. 

Eat not delicately, or nicely; that is, be not troublefoflie fo 
thyfelf or others in the choice of thy meats, or the delicacy 
of thy fauces. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

4. Choicely. 

5. Politely. 

6. Effeminately. , 

Delicateness, n.f. [from delicate.] The Hate of being de- 
licate ; tenderncfs; foftnefs; effeminacy. 

The delicate woman among you would not adventure to 
fet the foie of her foot upon the ground, for delieatenefs and 
tenderncfs. Deutr. xxviii. 56. 

Dl'licates. n.f. [from delicate.] Niceties; rarctics; that 
which is choice and dainty. 

The Ihephcnfs homely curds. 

His cold thin drink, 01ft of his leather bottle, 

All which fecure and fwcetly he enjoys. 

Is far beyond a prince’s deli cates. Shakefpeare's Henry VI» 

They their appetites not only feed 
With delicates of leaves and marlhy weed ; 

But with thy fickle reap the ranked land. 

And minifler the blade with bounteous hand. Dryd. Virgil. 

With abftincncc all delicates he fees, 

And can regale himfelf with toad and cheefe King’s Cookery. 
De'lices. n.f. "pi. [ delicia , Latin.] Pleafurcs. This word 
is merely F'rench. 

And now he has pour’d out his idle mind 
In dainty delices and lavilh joys. 

Having his warlike weapons cad behind, 

And flowers in pleafures and vain pleafing toys. Fai. Qtteen. 
Deli'cious. adj. [delicieux, French, from de icatus, Latin.J 
1. Sweet; delicate; that affords delight ; agreeable; charming; 
grateful to the fenfe or mind. 

It is highly probable, that upon Adam’s difobedience Al- 
mighty God chafed him out of paradife, the faired and mod 
delicious part of the earth, into fome other the mod barren and 
unpleafant of all the whole globe. IVoodivard’s Nat. Hiflory. 
In his lad hours his eaiy wit difplay ; 

Like the rich fruit lie fings, delicious in decay. Swift. 

Still on that bread enamour’d let me lie. 

Still drink delicious poifon from thy eye. Pope’s El. Is Abelard. 
Deli'ciously. adv. [from delicious.] Sweetly; pleafantly; 
delightfully. 

How much fhc hath glorified herfclf and lived dclicioufly, fo 
much torment and forrow give her. Rev. xviii. 7. 

Deli'ciousness. n.f. [from delicious.] Delight; pleafure; 
joy. 

Let no man judge of himfelf, or of the blcflirigs and effi- 
cacy of the facramcnt itfelf, by any fenfiblc relidi, by the gud 
and dellcioufnej's, which he fometimes perceives, and other 
times does not perceive. , Taylor’s Worthy Communicant. 
Delica'tion. n.J'. [deligatio, Latin.J A binding up. 

The third intention is deligation, or retaining the parts fo 
joined together. _ Wijeman’s Surgery, 

Deli'ght. n f. [delice, Fr. from deleft or, Latin.J 

1. Joy; content; fatisfaction. 

And Saul commanded his fervants, faying, commune with 
David fecretly, and fay, behold the king hath delight in thee, 
and all his fervants love thee ; now therefore be the king’s 
fon-in-law. 1 Sa. xviii. 22. 

2. That which gives delight. 

Come, fiders, chear we up his fprights, 

And {hew the bed of our delights : 

W e’ll charm the air to give a found. 

While you perform your antick round. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
Titus Vefpafian was not more the delight of human kind : 
the univerfal empire made him only known, and more power- 
ful, but could not make him more beloved. D,yd. Juv. Dedic , 
She was his care, his hope, and his delight ; 

X nrn'pur t b° ugh ^ and ever in his fight. Dryden’s Fables. 
To DELIGH P. v. a. [deleftor, Latin.] 

1. To plcafe; to content; to fatisfy ; to afford pleafure 

Might thyfelf alfo in the Lord, and he Aral! give thee the 
defircs of thine heart. xxxvii. a- 

T« 
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Poor infers, whereof fome are bees, delighted with flowers, 
and their iweetnefs j others beetles, delighted with other kinds 
of viands. Loekfm 

tie heard, he took, and pouring down his throat. 
Delighted , fwill d the large luxurious draught. Pope's Odyff. 

To Delight, v. n. lo have delight or pleal’urc in. It is 
followed by in. 

Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thing? 2 Set. xxiv. 
Bleffed is the man that feareth the Lord, that dclightcth 
greatly in his commandments. Pfal. cxii. 1 . 

Deli'ghtful. adj. [from delight and fullP Pleafant; charm- 
ing; full of delight. 

He was given to fparing in fo immeafurable fort, that he 
did not only bar himlelf from the delightful, but almolt from 
the neceflary ufe thereof. Sidney, b. iv. 

No Spring nor Summer on the mountain feen, 

Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green. Addifcn. 

Delightfully, adv. Pleafantly; charmingly; with de- 
light. 

O voice ! once heard 
Delightfully, increafe and multiply; 

Now death to hear I Milton's Paradife DJI. 

Deli giitfui. ness, n.f [from delight. Plealurc; comfort; 
latisfadlion. 

'I his indeed fhews the excellency of the objedl, but doth 
not altogether take away the delightfulnefs of the knowledge. 

( TiUotfon , Sermon 1. 

Deli cmtsome. adj. [from de!ight.'\ Pleafant; delightful. 

T he words thcmielves being fo ancient, the knitting of 
them fo fhort and intricate, and the whole periods and com- 
pafs of his fpeech fo delightforne for the roundnefs, and fo 
grave for the ftrangenefs. Spenfer. 

God has furnilhed every one with the fame means of ex- 
changing hunger and thirft for delightforne vigour. G rew'sCoJin. 

Deli'gHTSOMELY. adv. [from delight joined^ Pleafantly; in a 
delightful manner. 

DelLghtsomeness. n.f. [from delight fome. Pleafantnefs ; 
delightfulnefs. 

To DELINEATE. v.a. [de’inco, Latin. J 

1. To draw the firft draught of a thing; to defign. 

2. To paint in colours ; to reprefent a true likenefs in a picture. 

The licentia pidtoria is very large ; with the fame rcafon 
they ma y delineate old Ncftor like Adonis, Hecuba with He- 
len’s face, and Time with Abfolon’s head. Browns Vulg. Err. 

3. I'o deferibe ; to fet forth in a lively manner. 

It followcth to delineate the region, in which God firft 
planted his delightful garden. Raleigh's Ilijlory of the World. 

I have not here time to delineate to you the glories of God’s 
heavenly kingdom ; nor, indeed, could I tell you, if I had, 
what the happinefs of that place and portion is. Wake. 

Delineation, n.f. [delineation Latin.] The firft draught of 
a thing. 

In the orthographical fehemes there fhould be a true deli- 
neation, and the juft dimenfions of each face, and of what 
things belong to it. Mortimer’s Hufiandry. 

Deli'niment. n.f [ delinimentum , Latin.J A mitigating, or 
aflwaging. Di£l. 

DELINQUENCY, n.f [ delinquentia , Latin] A fault; a 
failure in duty ; a mifdeed. 

They never punifh the greateft and molt intolerable delin- 
quency of the tumults, and their exciters. King Charles. 

Can 

Thy years determine like the age of man, 

That thou fhould’fl my delinquencies exquire, 

And with variety of tortures tire ? Sandys’s Paraphr. fjob. 
A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or jurifdiction 
where the delinquency was committed by him. Ay life's Parerg. 

Delinquent, n.f [from delinquent, Latin.] An offender;, 
one that has committed a crime or fault. 

Such an envious ftate. 

That fooncr will accufe the magiftrate 
Than the delinquent ; and will rather grieve 
The treafon is not acled, than believe. Ben. Johnfon’s Catil. 
All three ruined, not by war, or any other difafter, but by 
juflice and fentence, as delinquents and criminals ; all three 
famous writers. Bacon's Holy War. 

He had, upon frivolous furmifes, been font for as a delin- 
quent, and been brought upon his knees at the bar of both 
houfes. Dryden's Ain. Dedicat. 

To DE'LIQUATE v. n. [deliqtieo, Latin.] To melt ; to be 
difiblvcd. 

It will be refolved into a liquor very analogous to that 
which the chymiffs make of fait of tartar, left in moift cel- 
lars to de/iquate Boyle's Chym. Princip. 

Such an ebullition as we fee made by the mixture of fome 
chymieal liquors ; as oil of vitriol, and deliquated fait of 
tartar. Cudworth on the Creation. 

Deliqua'tion. n.f. [ deliquatio , Latin.] A melting; a dif- 
folving. 

DELVQIUUM. n.f Latin, [a chymieal term.] A diftillation 
by the force of fire, or a dilfolving any calcined matter, by 


DEL 

hanging it up in moift cellars, into a lixivious humour TV* 

fiiiaTrS;™; 7 ' x doting'^ 

To DELI'RATE. *. *. [deliro, Latin.] To dote- to 

to talk or act idly. J ’ t0 ***» 

D oVl ATI ° K ' ” S' Latin ‘] Dotage; folly ; 

Deli'rious. adj [delinks, Latin.] 

1. Light-headed; raving; doting. 

The people about him faid he had been for fome hours deli 
rious ; but when 1 faw him he had his underftandinu as well " 
ever i knew. 6 P . s 

On bed 

Delirious flung, fleep from his pillow flies. Thom ton's 

DELIRIUM, n.f [Latin.] Alienation of mind ; dotage 
1 00 great alacrity and promptnefs in anfwcring, efpeciallv 
in perfons naturally of another temper, is a fign" of an ap- 
proaching delirium ; and in a feverifh delirium there is a fmall 
inflammation of the brain. Arbuthnot on Dia 

Delitiga'tion. n.f. [from d litigo, Latin. J Aftriving-i 
chiding ; a contending. /v„ 

To DELEVER, v.a. [delivrer, French.] 

1. I ogive; to yield; to offer; to prefent. 

In any cafe thou fhalt deliver him the pledge again when 
the fun goeth down. £>eut. xxiv. 1 ... 

Now therefore receive no more money of your acquain- 
tance, but deliver it for the breaches of the hotife. 2 Kings. 

Yet within three days Ihall Pharaoh lift up thine head, and 
reftore thee unto thy place ; and thou Ihalt deliver Pharaoh’s 
cup into his hand, after the former manner, when thou waft 
his butler. Gm.xl 13. 

It was no wonder that they, who at fuch a time could fe 
corrupted to frame and deliver fuch a petition, would not be 
reformed by fuch an anfwer. Dryden's Ain. Dedicat. 

2. To caft away ; to throw off. 

Charm’d with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 
All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. Pope’s Gdyjfey, l. iv. 

3. To furrender; to put into one’s hands. 

And David faid to him, canft thou bring me down to this 
company ? And he faid, fwear unto me by God, that thou 
wilt neither kill me, nor deliver me into the hands of my 
maftcr, and I will bring thee down to this company. 1 Sa. 

They obeyed not thy commandments, wherefore thou haft 
delivered us for a fpoil, and unto captivity. Tob. iii. 4. 

4. Tofave; to refeue. 

Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 
out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. Pf. lxxi. 4. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, counterfeiting the 
action of an old woman, delivered me. Sh. M. W. of JVindjor. 

Thus flic the captive did deliver ; 

The captive thus gave up his quiver. Prior. 

5. Tofpcak; to tell; to relate; to utter; to pronounce. 

A mirth-moving jeft. 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expofitor. 

Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakefpeare. 

Tell me your highnefs’ pleafure ; 

What from your grace I (hall deliver to him, Shakef. R. III. 
I knew a clergyman, who appeared to deliver his fermon 
without looking into his notes. Stuff. 

6. To dilburden a woman of a child. 

On her fright and fears. 

She is fomething before her time deliver’d. Sh. Winter’s Tale. 
Tully was long ere he could be delivered of a few verfes, 
and thofe poor ones too. Peacham on Pcctry. 

To Deli'ver over. v. a. 

1. To put into another’s hands ; to leave to the diferetion of 
another. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies; for 
falfe witneflesare rifen up againft me, and fuch as breathe out 
cruelty. Pf xxvii it. 

The conftables have delivered her over to me, and fhc (hall 
have whipping enough, 1 warrant her. Shakefpeare' s Hen. IV. 

2. To give from hand to hand ; to tranfrnit. 

If a true account may be expe&ed by future ages from the 
prefent, your lordftiip will be delivered over to pofteritv in a 
fairer character than I have given. Dryden’s Ded. loK. Arthur. 

To Deli'ver up. v. a. 

1. To furrender; to give up. 

He that fpared not his own fon, but delivered him up for us 
all, how (hall he not, with him alfo, freely give us all things . 

Rom. viii. 32* 

Are the cities that I got with wounds, 

Deliver'd up again with peaceful words ? Shakcfp. Hen. v . 

Happy having fuch a fon, 

That would deliver up his greatnefs fo 

Into the hand of juflice. Shakefpeare s, Henry IV. p. H* 

Deliverance, n.f. [ dclivrance , French.] 

1. The a£l of delivering a thing to another. 

2. The 
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The a<ft of freeing from captivity, flavery, or any oppreflion ; 

to preach deli- 


refeue. • , 

He hath fent me to heal the broken-hearted, . 
verar.ee 10 the captives, and recovering of fight to the bhnd, 
l0 fet as liberty thofe that arc bound. ‘.I * 

o G >d, command de iverances for Jacob. , “J. Mil • 4 - 

Whate’cr befalls, your life Ihall be my care; ^ 

One death, or one deli A ranee we will fliarc. Dry den s An. 

, The a& of fpeaking; utterance; pronunciation. 

If ferioufly I may convey my thoughts 
Jn this my light deliverance, I have (poke 
With one that in her fex, her years profeflion, 

Wifdom and conftancy, hath amaz’d me more 

Than I dare blame my wcaknefs. Sh. AWs well that ends well. 

jl. The a£t of bringing childdren. 

Ne’er mother 

Rejoic’d deliverance more. Shakefpeare s CymbeBne. 

People have a fuperftitious belief, that in the labour ot wo- 
men it helpeth to the cafy deliverance. Bacons Natural Hijtory. 
Deliverer, n.f [from deliver.'] 
j. A faver ; a refeuer ; a preferver ; a releafer . 

It doth notably let forth the confent ot all nations and ages, 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debcllating ot giants, 
monfters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour ; and this, although the deli- 
verer came from the one end of the world unto the other. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

By that feed 

Is meant thv great deliverer, who fliall bruife 
The ferpem’s head. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xii. /. M 9 - 
Andrew Doria has a ftatuc erefled to him at the entrance 
of the doge’s palace, with the glorious title of deliverer of the 
commonwealth ; and one of his family another, that calls him 
its preferver. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Him their deliverer Europe does confefs. 

All tongues extol him, all religions blefs. . Halifax. 
She withes for death, as a deliverer from pain. Bolingbroke. 
A relater ; one that communicates fomething by fpeech or 


2. 


writing. 


Not well undemanding omnifcicnce, he is not fo ready 
to deceive himfelf as to falfify unto him whofe cogitation s 
no ways del, liable. Brown’s Vulgar Lnours, b. 1. 

To DELUDE, v. a. [ dcludo , Latin ] 

1. To beguile; to cheat; to deceive ; to impofc on. 

Q° give me leave, 1 have deluded you ; 

'Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nain d, 

But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail d. Share, li. VI. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign d pretence ? 

Of proffer’d peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryder. s An. 

2. To difappoint ; to fruftrate. 

Delu'der. n.f [ from delude. ] 

1. A beguilcr ; a deceiver; ammpoftor; a cheat ; a fal.e pre 
Say, flatterer, fay, ah fair deluier fpeak ; 

Anfwer me this, ere yet my heart does break. ren.vt • < 

To DE'LVE. v. a. [belyan. Sax. delven, Dut. perhaps frun 

hx<pui, a hog. Junius.] 

1. To di" ; to open the ground with a (pade. 

It fhall go hard 

But I will delve one yard below the mines. 

And blow them at die moon. Shakefpeare s Hamlet . 

Delve of convenient depth your thralhing floor ; 

With temper’d clay then HU and face it o’er. Dryd. George 
Befides, the filthy fwine will oft invade 
Thy firm inclofure, and with delving fnout 
The rooted foreft undermine. Pbihpu 

2 . To fathom ; to fift ; to found one’s opinion. 

What’s his name and birth ? 

— I cannot delve him to the root : his father 
Was call’d Sicillius. Shakejpeares Cymlehtt , 

De'lve. n.f [from the verb.] A ditch; a pitfal; a den; a 


cave. 


Divers chymieal experiments, delivered by fober authors, 
have been believed falfe, only becaufe the menftruums, or 
other materials employed in the unfucccfsful trials of them, 
were not as highly rc&ified, or otherwife as cxquifitely depu- 
rated, as thofe that were ufed by the deliverers of thofe expe- 
riments. Boyle. 

Deli'very. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The a£l of delivering, or giving. 

2. Rcleafe; refeue; faving. 

He fworc, with fobs, 

That he would labour my delivery. Shakefp. Richard III. 

3. A furrender ; giving up. 

After the delivery of your royal father’s perfon into the 
hands of the army, I undertaking to the queen mother, that 
I would find fome means to get accefs to him, flic was pleated 
to fend me. Denham, Dedication. 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the delivery of his 
houfe, which was at firft imagined, becaufe it was fo ill, of 
not at all defended. Clarendon, b. viii. 

4. Utterance; pronunciation; fpeech. 

We allcdgc what the feriptures themfelvcs do ufually fpeak, 
for the faving force of the word of God, not with reftraint to 
any certain kind of delivery , but howfoever the fame (hall 
chance to be made known. Hooker, b. v. fe£l. 22. 

5. Ufe of the limbs; activity. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ftrongcr ; but the 
duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. Wotton. 

6. Childbirth. 

Like as a woman with child, that draweth near the time of 
her delivery, is in pain, and crieth out. If. xxvi. 7. 

Dell. n.f. [from dal, Dutch.] 

1 . A pit ; a valley ; a hole in the ground ; any cavity in the 
«arth. Obfolete. 

The while, the like fame unhappy ewe, 

Whofe clouted leg her hurt doth fliew, 

Fell headlong into a dell. Spenfer s Pajlorals. 

1 know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bufliy dell of this wild wood. Milt. Parad. L r fl. 

But, foes to fun-Ihine, moft they took delight 
In dells and dales, conceal’d from human fight. Tiekell. 
Delph. n.f [from Delft, the name of tire capital of Delft- 
land.] A fine fort of earthen ware. 

A fupper worthy of herfclf ; 

Five nothings in five plates of delph. Swift. 

De'ltoide. adj. [from delta, the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphahet; fo called by reafon of its rcfembling this letter.] 
An epithet applied to a triangular mufcle ariting from the 
clavicula, and from the procefs of the fame, whofe adlion is 
to raife the arm upward. 

Cut ft ill more of the deltoid mufcle, and carry the arm 
backward. Sharp's Surgery. 

Delu'da iile. adj. [from delude.] Liable to be deceived ; that 
is eafily impofed on. 

Vol. L 


He by and by 
His feeble feet directed to the cry ; 

Which to that fhady delve him brought at laft, 

Where Mammon carft did fun his treafury. Fairy Queen, 
Such a light and metall’d dance 
Saw you never yet in France ; 

And by landmen, for the nonce, 

That turn round like grindle-ftoncs, 

Which they dig out fro’ the delves. 

For their bairns bread, wives, and feives. Ben. Johnfoni 
A Delve of Coals. A certain quantity of coals dug in the mine 
or pit. 

De'lver. n.f. [from delve.] A digger; one that 


Dili. 
opens the 


ground with a fpade. 


Denham, 


Blackmore. 

Philips. 

any 


DE LUGE, n f [deluge, French, from diluvium, Latin.] 

1. A general inundation ; a laying entirely under water. 

The apoftlc doth plainly intimate, that the old world wne 
fubjcdl to pcrilh by a deluge, as this is fubjedt to perilh by 
conflagration. Burnet' s Theory of the Earth. 

2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of a river. 

But if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courfe. 

No longer then within his banks he dwells, 

Firft to a torrent, then a deluge fwells. 

3. Any fudden and refiftlcfs calamity. 

To De'luge. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drown ; to lay totally under water. 

The reftlefs flood the land would overflow. 

By which the delug'd earth would ufelefs grow. 

Still the battering waves rulh in 
Implacable, ’till delug'd by the foam 
The (hip finks, foundVing in the vaft abyfs. 

2. To overwhelm; to caufe to fink under the weight of 
calamity. 

At length corruption, like a general flood. 

Shall deluge all. Pope’s Epijl. iii. /. 137. 

Delu'sion. n.f. [ delufso , Latin ] 

1 . A cheat ; guile ; deceit ; treacherv ; fraud ; collufion ; falfe- 
hood. 

2. A falfe reprefentation; illufion ; errour ; a chimerical thought. 

Who therefore fecks in thefc 

True wifdom, finds her not, or by delufion. Milt. Par. Reg. 

I waking, view'd with grief the rifing fun. 

And fondly mourn’d the dear delufion gone. Prior. 

Delu'sive. adj. [from delufus, Latin.] Apt to deceive; be- 
guiling ; impofing on. 

When, fir’d with paflion, we attack the fair, 

Delufvc fighs and brittle vows we hear. Prior. 

1 he happy whimfey you purfue, 

’Till you at length believe it true; 

Caught by your own delufvc art. 

You fancy firft, and then affert. Prior. 

While the bafe and groveling multitude of different nations, 
ranks and ages were liftening to the deluftve deities, thofe of a 
more creel alpcd and exalted fpirit feparated themfelvcs from 
the reft Jailer, N y . 81. 

A vaft variety of phenomena, and thofe many of them fo 
del five, that it is very hard to cfcape impofition and miftake. 

Woodward's Natural Hiflory, p. iv. 

DSLU'sORy. 
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DEM 

DeLu'soRy. adj. [from delufus , Latin.] Apt to deceive. 

Phis confidence is founded on no better foundation than a 
delufory prejudice. GW. Scepf. c. i 2. 

Demagogue, n.f. A ringleader of the rabble; 

a populous and factious orator. 

W ho were the chief demagogues and patrons of tumults, to 
fend tor them, to flatter and embolden them. King Charles. 

A plaufible, infignificant word, in the mouth of an expert 
demagogue , is a dangerous and dreadful weapon. South's Serm. 

Demofthenes and Cicero, though each of them a leader, 
or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue , in a popular Hate, 
yet fee ot to differ in their practice upon this branch of their 

art - Swift. 

Dema'in. t 

Deme'an. > n.f. [ domain t , French. 

Deme'sne. } 

That land which a man holds originally of himfelf, called 
dominium by the civilians, and oppofed to feodum or fee, 
which fignines thofe that are held of a fuperior lord. It is 
fometimes ufed alfo for a diflimftion between thofe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his own hands, or in the hands 
of his leflee, demifed or let upon a rent for a term of years 
or life, and fuch other lands appertaining to the faid manor as 
belong to free or copyholders ; although the copyhold belong- 
ing to any manor, according to many good lawyers, is alfo 
accounted demeans. Philips. 

Having now provided 

A gentleman of noble parentage, 

Of fair dsmefns, youthful, and nobly allied. Shakefpeare. 

That earldom indeed had a royal jurifdi&ion and feigniory, 
though the lands of that county in demefne were pollened for 
the moft: part by the ancient inheritors. Davies on Ireland. 

I he defects in thofe a£ts for planting foreft-trees might be 
fully fupplied, fincc they have hitherto been wholly ineffec- 
tual, except about the demefnes of a few gentlemen ; and even 
there, in general, very unfkilfully made, and thriving accord- 
. W’g'y* Swift. 

Dema'nd. n.f. [demande, French.] 

1. A claim; a challenging ; the alking of anything with au- 
thority. 

This matter is by the decree of the watchers, and the de- 
mand by the word of the holy ones. Dan. iv. 17. 

Giving vent, gives life and ftrength to our appetites; and 
he that has the confidence to turn his wilhes into demands , 
will be but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. Locke. 

2. A queftion ; an interrogation. 

3. The calling for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

My bookfeller tells me, the demand for thofe my papers in- 
creates daily. Addifon’s Speflator, N°. 124. 

4. [In law.] The alking of what is due. It hath alfo a proper 

fignificatton diftinguilhed from plaint ; for all civil actions arc 
purfued either by demands or plaints, and the purfuer is called 
demandant or plaintiff. There are two manners of demands , 
the one of deed, the other in law : in deed, as in every pra- 
cipe , there is exprels demand : in law, as every entry in land- 
diftrefs for rent, taking or foiling of goods, and fuch like adts, 
which may be done without any words, are demands in 
law. Blount. 

To DEMA'ND. v. a. [ demander , French.] 

1. To claim ; to alk for with authority. 

The pound of flelh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, ’tis mine, and I will have it. Shakefpeart. 

2. To queftion; to interrogate. 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David demanded of 
him how Joab did, and how the people did, and how the 
war profpered. 2 Sa. xi. 7. 

If any friend of Cae far’s demand , why Brutus rofe againft 
Csd’ar, this is myanfwer: Not that I loved Csefar lefs, but 
that I loved Rome more. Sbakefpeare’s Julius Ceefar. 

Young one, 

Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it teems, 

They crave to be demanded. Sbakefpeare’s Cymbcline. 

The oracle of Apollo being demanded, when the war and 
mifery of Greece Ihould have an end, reply’d. When they 
would double the altar in Delos, which was of a cubick form. 

Peacbam on Geometry. 
[In law.] To profecute in a real action. 
ema'ndable. adj. [from demand.] That may be demanded; 
tequefted ; afked for. 

All fums demandable , either for licence of alienation to be 
made of lands holdcn in chief, or for the pardon of any fuch 
alienation, already made without licence, have been ftayed in 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon s Off of Alienation. 

Dema'ndant. n.f. [from demand ] He who is adtor or 
plaintiff in a real adtion, becaufe he demandeth lands. Coke. 

One of the witnefles depoted, that dining on a Sunday 
with the demandant., whote wife had fat below the fquirc’s lady 
at church, fhe the faid wife dropped fome expreflions, as if 

thought her hufband ought to be knightedv Spef/ator. 
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Dema'ndf.r. n. f [ detnandeur , French.] 

1. One that requires a thing with authority. 

2. One that alks a civil queftion. 

3* One that afks for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

They grow very faft and fat, which alfo bettereth tW 
tafte, and delivered them to the demanders ready u fe J ti 

teutons. Carew's Survey of Cornual 

4. A dunner ; one that demands a debt. J M ’ 

Deme'an. n.f. [from demener, French ] 

1. A mien; pretence; carriage; demeanour; deportment 

At his feet, with forrowful demean , 

And deadly hue, an armed corfe did lie. Fairo u ■■ 

To DEME'AN. „. *. [from demener, French.] 3 ^ 

1. 1 o behave ; to carry one’s felf. 

Thofe plain and legible lines of duty requiring us to d 
mean ourfclves to God humbly and devoutly, to our governor, 
obediently, and to our neighbours juftly, and to ourfclves 
foberly and temperately. South’s Sermons. 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a God; and that 
according as he demeans himfelf towards him, he will make 
him happy or miterable for ever. Tillotfon, Serm. i. 

Strephon had long perplex’d his brains. 

How with fo high a nymph he might 

Demean himfelf the wedding-night. g w ;r. 

2. To leffen ; to debate ; to undervalue. 

Now, out of doubr, Antipholis is mad ; 

Elfc he would never fo demean himfelf. Sh Com. of Err ours 
Deme'ancur. n.f. [ demener , French.] Carriage; bcha" 
viour. 

Of fo infupportable a pride he was, that where his deeds 
might well ftir envy, his demeanour did rather breed difdain. 

a Sidney , b. ii, 

Angels beft like us, when we are moft like unto them in all 
parts of decent demeanour. Hooker, b. i. 

His gefturcs fierce 

He mark’d, and mad demeanour , then alone, 

As he fuppos’d, all unobterv’d, unfeen. Milton's Par. Left. 

I o whom thus Eve, with fad demeanour meek, 

111 worthy I, fuch title Ihould belong' 

To me tranfgreffor ! Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi. I 167. 
He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 
fefted in all his actions, efpccially in his whole demeanour at 
the Ifle of Rec, both at the landing, and upon the retreat. Clar. 
Deme'ans. n.f. pi. An eftate in goods or lands; that which 
a man pofleftes in his own right. 

To DEME'NTATE. v.n. [dement 0, Latin.] To grow mad. 
Dementa'tion. n. f. [dcmentatic, Latin.] A being mad, or 
frantick. 

Deme'rit. n.f. [ demerit e, Fr. from demerit us, of demereor, 
Latin.] The oppofite to merit; ill-deterving ; what makes 
one worthy of blame or puniflrment. 

They Ihould not be able once to ftir, or to murmur, but it 
Ihould be known, and they Ihortcned according to their 
demerits. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Thou liv’ft by me; to me thy breath refign ; 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Drydats Fables. 

Whatever they acquire by their induftry or ingenuity, 
Ihould be fe cure, unlefs forfeited by any demerit or offence 
againft the cuftom of the family. " Temple. 

2. Anciently the fame with merit; defert. 

'Tis yet to know. 

Which when I know that boafting is an honour, 

I Ihall promulgate, I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege; and my elements 
May fpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d. Shakef ware’s Othello. 

7 o Deme'rit. v. a. [ demeriter , French.] To deferve blame 
or punilhment. 

Deme'rsed. adf. [from demerfus, of demergo,Lztin.] Plunged; 

drowned. Dill. 

Deme'rsion. n.f. [ demerfto , Latin.] 
r. A drowning. 

2. [In chymiitry.] The putting any medicine in a diffolving 
liquor. Dill. 

Deme'sne. Sec Demain. 

DE'MI. infeparable particle, [demi, Fr. dim'tdium, Latin.] Half; 
one of two equal parts. This word is only ufed in compofi- 
tion ; as demigod, that is, half human, half divine. 
Demi-cannon. n.f. [demi and cannon.] 

De mi-can non Loweft. A great gun that carries a ball of 
thirty pounds weight and fix inches diameter. The diameter 
of the bore is fix inches two eighth parts. Dt 3 . 

Demi-cannon Ordinary. A great gun fix inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It carries a Ibot fix 
inches one fixth diameter, and thirty-two pounds weight. DtS. 
Demi-cannon of the greate/i Size. A gun fix inches and fix 
eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It car- 
ries a ball of fix inches five eights diameter, and thirty-fix 
pounds weight. Ddt. 

What? this a fleeve? ’Tis like a demi -cannon. Shakcfp. 

Ten 
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Ten engines, that fhall'bc of equal force either to a Cannon 
or demi-cannon, eulverin or dcmi-culverin, may be framed at 
the fame price that one of thefe will amount to. TV tlkiits. 

Demi-culverin. n.f. [demi and culver in.] 

Demi-culvfrin of the loweft Size. A gun four inches two 
eights diameter in the bore, and ten foot long. It carries a 
ball four inches diameter, and nine pounds weight. Dili. 
Demi-culverin Ordinary. A gun four inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, tea foot long. It carries a ball four 
inches two eights diameter, and ten pounds eleven ounces 
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weight. 


Demi-culverin, elder Sort. A gun four inches and fix eights 
diameter in the bore, ten foot one third in length It carries 
a ball four inches four eight parts diameter, and twelve pounds 
eleven ounces weight. Milit. Dill. 

They continue a perpetual volley of demi-culvcrins. Raleigh. 
7 ’he army left two demi- culver ins, and two other good 
guns. Clarendon, b. viii. 

Demi-devil. n.f. [demi and devil.] Partaking of infernal 
nature ; half a devil. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil. 

Why he hath thus enfnar’d my foul and body ? Shak. Othel. 

Demi god. n.f. [demi and god.] Partaking of divine nature; 
half a god ; an hero produced by the cohabitation of divinities 
with mortals. 

He took his leave of them, whote eyes bad him farewel 
with tears, making temples to him as to a demi-god. Sidney. 

Be gods, or angels, demi -gods. Milton s Paradife Loft. 

Tranfported demi-gods ftood round. 

And men grew heroes at the found, 

Enflatn’J with glory’s charms. Pope’s St. Cacilia. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (what’s mighty odd) 

A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope’s Epi/l. of Hor. 

Demilance, n.f. [demi and lance.] Alight lance; a fpear; 
a half-pike. 

On their fteel’d heads, their demi lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. Dryden. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 

Faftcn’d with leathern thongs to gaul the foe. Dryden’ s Ain. 

Demi-MAN. n.f. [demi and man.] Half a man. A term of 
reproach. 

Wc muft adventure this battle, left we perifti by the com- 
plaints of til is barking demi-man. Knolle s’ s Hiftory of the Turks. 

Demi-wolf. n.f. [detirti and wolf. ] Half a wolf; a mongrel 
dog between a dog and wolf. Lycifea. 

Spaniels, curs, 

Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are deped 

All by the name of dogs. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

Demi'sr. n. f. [from demetre, demis, demife, French.] Death; 
deceafe. It is feldom ufed but in formal and ceremonious 
language. 

About a month before the demife of queen Anne, the author 
retired. , Swift. 

7 o DEMI SE. v. a. [demis, demife, French.] To grant at 
ones death; to grant by will ; to bequeath. 

My executors Ihall not have power to dcmijc my lands to be 
purchafed. Swift’s Laft (Fill. 

Demission, n.f. [demiffto, Latin.] Degradation; diminu- 
tion of dignity ; depreffion. 

Inexorable rigour is worfe than a lafehe demiffwn of fove- 

^ rC D^ : iT’r rity ' r , • T L’Eftrange. 

To DEMI F. v. a. ydemitto, Latin.] To deprefs; to banc 
down ; to let fall. 

\\ hen they are in their pride, that is, advancing their 
train, if they dedine their neck to the ground, they prcfently 

th ;fr C - Errcurs, b. iii. 

DEMOCRACY, n.f. [o^x.-fta.] One of the three forms 
of government; that in which the fovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in die nobles, but in the collective 
body of the people. 

W bile many of the fervants, by induftry and virtue, ar- 
nve at riches and efteeni, then the nature of the government 
inclines to a democracy. Tentl 

The majority having the whole power of the community, 
m-ay employ all that power in making laws, and executing 
diofc laws ; and there the form of the government is a perfect 

Democra'tical. adj. [from democracy.] Pertaining to a po- 
pular government ; popular. v 

7 hey arc ftill within the line of vulgarity, and are democra- 
tieal cnemtes to truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b \ c ■> 
As the government of England has a fixture of democrati- 
the people ** ° f mveotin S P olitical tyes, partly in 
To DEMOLISH. [*»*, French , 

*’ 10 throw down buildings ; to raze; to deflroy. 

I expected the fabrick of my book would Ion* fince have 
ndmohjhed, and laid even with the ground. Tillotfon, P re f. 

Ted lightning play’d along the firmament. 

And their dmolijh’d wotks to pieces rent Dryden’ s Ovid. 


DeMo'lisher. n.f. [from demolijh.] One that throws down, 
buildings ; a deliroycr ; a layer wafte. 

Demolition, n.f. [from demolijh.] The a cl of overthrow- 
ing or demolifliing buildings ; deftrudtion. 

Two gentlemen IhoulJ have the direction in the demolition 
of Dunkirk. Swift. 

DE'MON. n.f [d. -ar.cn, Latin ; ««»/***.] A fpirit; generally 
an evil fpirit ; a devil. 

I felt him ftrike, and now I fee him fly : 

Curs’d demon! O for ever broken lie 

Thofe fatal Ihafts, by which I inward bleed. Prior, 

Demoniacal. 7 >• rr , 

r , , I a dt. [from demon.] 

D emo'niack. j j l j 

1. Belonging to the devil ; devililh. 

He, all unarm’d, 

Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice- 

From thv demoniack holds, pofleflion foul. Milton’s Par. Reg . 

2. Influenced by the devil ; produced by diabolical pofleflion. 

Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Demo'niack. n.f. [from the adjeftive.] One pofleffed by 
the devil ; one whole mind is diiturbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and unclean fpirits. 

Thofe lunaticks and dcmoniacks that were reftored to their 
right mind, were fuch as fought after him, and believed in 
him. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Demo'nian. adj. [from demon.] Devililh; of the nature of 
devils. 

Demonian (pirits now, from the element 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier called 
Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Parad. Reg. 


[£*.(*** and xedltu.] The power of the 

DiH. 

and ?Al-u <*.] The worfhip of 
D/l 7 . 

[fai/ui-T and Xey®.] Difcourfe of the 
Thus king James entitled his book con- 




Demono'cracy. 
devil. 

Demono'latr v. 
the devil. 

Demono'logV. r, 
nature of devils, 
cerning witches. 

Demo'nst a rle. adj. [demonftrabilis, Lat.] That which iqay 
be proved beyond doubt or contradhStion ; that which maybe 
made not only probable, but evident. 

I he grand articles of our belief are as demonftrable as 
geometry. GW Scepf c. 24. 

Demo nstrarly. adv. [from demon fir able.] In fuch a man- 
ner as admits of certain proof; evidently; beyond poflibiiitv 
of contradiction. ^ ' 1 

He Ihould have compelled his minifters to execute the law, 
rr. that dcmmftrably concerned the publick peace. Cl: 

To DEMONSTRATE. ». *. [demonftro, Latin.] To prove 
with the highell degree of certainty; to prove in fuch a man- 
ner as reduces the contrary pofition to evident abfurdity. 

vY e cannot demonftrate thefe things fo, as to Ihew that the 
contrary often involves a contradiction. Tillotfon Pref 

Demonstration. ». f [demonft ratio, Latin.] 

1. The lugheft degree of deducible or argumental evidence; 

the ftrongeft degree of proof ; fuch proof as not only evinces 
the pofition proved to be true, but ihews the contrary pofi- 
tion to be ablurd and impoflible. ' V 

What appeareth t0 be true by ftrong and invincible 
Jlr at ton, fuch as wherein it is not by any way poflible to be 
deceived, thereunto the mind doth neceffarily affent. Hooker. 

vv here the agreement or difagreement of any thing is plain- 
ly and clearly perceived, it is called demonftrdtion. Lock, 

2. Indubitable evidence of the tenfes or reafon. 

Which way foever we turn ourfclves,. we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible d.mmftrations of a Deity. Till 
Demonstrative, adj. [ demonftrativus , Latin.] 

certS? ^ P ° WCr0f dcmonflration ; invincibly conclufive; 

JZIT'T- neCCfriry and Jemsn fre>the, is fuch as, bein e 

“ d -'•*»<• %"»•* 
2. Having the power of exprefling clenrlv and octST* f 

1 aiming ,s ncccffary to all other arts, becaute of the need 
which they have of demonftrativ t figures, which often nive 

make' f ° C ' U,ldcrfbr ‘ din g the cleareft difcourtes g wc 

[from »***■ 

1. With evidence not to be oppofed or doubted. 

of the good wCThc iTefigns 5 , ' W ?h H v W 

r ! rh f ^ eet ^ crc only maile to move. 

’ u ^ arl .V; plainly; with certain knowledge. 


Prior. 


. Ue,n 'VftraUvety underfianding the fimnllcitv of „ n- 
it was not in the power of earth to work thcmVrc 
Demonstrator, n f. [from demonft, etc. ] One 2 , Z*™' 
one that teaches ; one that demonftrates J Pr ° VCS 5 

ffrom demoHjtral,.] H a vip gth e 

Demu'lcent. 
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DEM 

DEMu lcent. adj. [ demu’ccn s, Latin. ] Softening; mollify- 
ing ; afluafive. 

Pcafe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, arc mild and 
demulcent iji the higheft degree ; but being full of aerial par- 
ticles, are flatulent, when diflolved by digeftion. Arbutbnot . 
lo DEMUR. v n. [ denuurer, French; dimorare . , Italian; 
demorari , Latin.] 

i' To delay a procefs in law by doubts and objections. See 
Demurrer. 

_ I o this plea the plaintiff demurred. Waitin’ s Angler. 

2. I o paufc in uncertainty; to fufpend determination ; to hefi- 
tate ; to delay the conclufion of an affair. 

Upon this rub the Englifh ambaffadours thought fit to de- 
mur , and fo fent into England to receive directions from the 
lords of the council. Hayward. 

Running into demands, they expect from us a fudden 
refolution in things, wherein the devil of Delphos would 
demur . Brown’ s Vulgar Errovrs, b. i. c. 3. 

He mud be of a very fluggilh or querulous humour, that 
(hall demur upon feiting out, or demand higher encourage- 
ments than the hope of heaven. Decay of Piety. 

News of my death from rumour he receiv’d. 

And what he wifh'd, he cafily believ’d ; 

But long demurr’dy though from my hand he knew 
I liv’d, lb loth he was to think it true. Dryden’s Aurengzele. 

3. 1 o doubt ; to have fcruples or difficulties ; to deliberate. 

I here is fomething in our compofition, that thinks and ap- 
prehends, and reflects and deliberates, determines and doubts, 
confents and denies ; that wills and demurs * and refolves and 
chufcs, and rejects. Bentley. 

To Demu'r. v. a. To doubt of. 

The latter I demur ; for in their looks 
Much reafon, and in their aCtions, oft appears. Milt. P. L. 
Demu'r. n. f. [from the verb.] Doubt; hefitation; fufpenfc 
of opinion. 

O progeny of hcav’n, empyreal thrones I 
With reafon hath deep iilcnce and demur 
Seiz’d us, though undifmay’d. Milton’s Paradlfe Lojl, b. ix. 
Certainly the higheft and deareft concerns of a temporal 
life are infinitely lefs valuable than thofe of an eternal ; and 
confcquently ought, without any demur at all, to be facrificed 
to them, whenfoever thcycome in competition with them. South. 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At laft he whifpers, Do, and we go fnacks. Pope's Epijlles. 
DEMU'RE. adj. [des mteurs , French.] 

1 . Sober ; decent. 

Lo ! two molt lovely virgins came in place. 

With countenance demure , and modeft grace. Fairy Sjuecn. 

Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, ftedfaft and demure. Milton. 

2 . Grave ; aifeCtcdly modeft : it is now generally taken in a fenfe 
of contempt. 

After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I know my 
place, as I would they fliould do theirs. Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

There be many wife men, that have fecret hearts and tranf- 
parent countenances ; yet this would be done with a demure 
abafing of your eye fometimes. Bacon , Effay 23. 

A company of mice, peeping out of their holes> fpied a cat, 
that lay and looked fo demure as if there had been neither life 
nor foul in her. L'Eflrange. 

So cat, transform’d, fat gravely and demure , 

’Till moufe appear'd, and thought himfelf fecure. Dryden. 

Jove fent and found, far in a country fcenc. 

Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferene ; 

From which ingredients, fir ft, the dext’rousboy 
Pick’d the demure , the aukward, and the coy. Swift. 

To Demu're. v. n. [from the noun.] To look with an affected 
modefty. 

Your wife Oclavia, with her modeft eyes. 

And if ill conclufion, fliall acquire no honour. 

Demoting upon me. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Demurely, adv. [from demure.'] With affected modefty; 
folcmnly ; with pretended gravity. 

Put on a fober habit, 

Talk with refpeCi, and fwear but now and then, 

Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. Shakefp. 
Efop’s damfel, turned from a cat to a woman, fat very 
demurely at the board’s end, ’till a moufe ran before her. Bacon. 
Next flood hypocrify with holy leer, 

Soft finding, and demurely looking down ; 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden s Fables. 
2. In the following fine it is the fame with folcmnly. JVarb. 

Hark, how the drums demurely wake the fleepers ! Shakcf. 
Demu'reness. n. f. [from demure.] 

1. Modefty; fobernefs ; gravity of afpeeft. 

Her eyes having in them fuch a cheerfulnefs, as nature 
feemed to fmilc in them ; though her mouth and cheeks obeyed 
to that pretty demur enefs , which the more one marked, the 
more one would judge the poor foul apt to believe. Sidney. 

2 . AffeCled modefty ; pretended gravity. 

Demurrage, n.f [from demur.] An allowance made by 
merchants to matters of fhips, for their flay in a port beyond 
the time appointed. 
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Demu'rrer. n.f. [demeurer, French; i.e rnanert in alim, U, 
vel rttoreri .] A kind of paufe upon a point of difficulty in a 
adlion ; for, in every a&ion, the controverfy confift s ‘ tr e " 
in the fad, or in the law : if in the fad, that is tried by the 
jury ; if in law, then is the cafe plain to the judge, or fi/hard 
and rare, as it breedeth juft doubt. 1 call that plain to the 
judge, wheiein he is allured of the law ; and in fuch cafe the 
judge, with his allbciates, proceeds to judgment without f ar . 
ther work. But when it is doubtful to him and his aflociates* 
then is there flay made, and a time taken, either for the court 
to think farther upon it, and to agree, if they can; or e]f c 
for all the jufticcs to meet together in the Chequer-chamber 
and, upon hearing that which the fi rjeants can fay of both 
parts, to advife, and fet down as law, whatfoever thev con- 
clude firm, without farther remedy. Coved 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a dt- 
tnurrer. Ayliffe’s Paterson. 

DEN. n.f [ben, Saxon.] 

1 . A cavern or hollow running horizontally, or with a fmall 
obliquity, under ground ; dillimSl from a hole, which runs 

down perpendicularly. 

They here difperfed, fome in the air, fome on the earth 
fomc in the waters, form. amongft the minerals, dais and caves 
under the earth. Hooker, b. i. ft 

2. The cave of a wil 1 bcaft. 

What, ftiall they feek the lion in his den. 

And fright him there ? Shaktfpeare's King JJ jr . 

The tyrant’s den, whofe ufe, though loft to fame, 

Was now th’ apartment of the royal dame; 

The cavern, only to her father known. 

By him was to his darling daughter fhown. Dryden’ s Fables. 

’Tis then the fhapelefs bear his ,/<• : ferfakes ; 

In woods and fields a wild deftrU&ion makes. Dryd. Fi'gil. 

3. Den may fignify cither a valley or a woody place; for the 

Saxon ben imports both. Gtbfon’s Camden. 

Dena'y. n.f. [a word formed between deny ar.d nay.] Denial; 
refufal. 

To her in hafte, give her this jewel : fay 
My love can give no place, bide no d.nay, Sh. Twel. Night, 

Dendro'logy. n.f. [«i:^t> and >i><&-.] The natural hiftoryof 
trees. 

Deniable, adj. [from deny.] That which maybe denied; 
that to which one may refufe belief. 

The negative authority is alfo deniable by reafon. Brovin. 

Deni'al. n.f. [from deny.] 

1. Negation; the contrary to confeffion. 

No man more impudent to deny, where proofs were not 
manifeft ; no man more ready to confefs, with a repenting 
manner of aggravating his own evil, where denial would but 
make the fault fouler. Sidney, b. ii. 

2 . Refufal ; the contrary to grant, allowance, or conceffion. 

Here comes your father; never make denial: 

I muft and will have Catharine to my wife. Shakefp care. 

The denial of landing, and hafty warning us away, troubled 
us much : on the other fide, to find people fo full of huma- 
nity, did comfort us. Bacon’) New Atlantis. 

He, at every frefh attempt, is rcpell’d 
With faint denials , weaker than before. Dryden’ s Ann. Mir . 

3. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledgment of adherence. 

We may deny God in all thofe a&s that are capable of being 
morally good or evil: tbofc are the proper feencs, in which 
wc a«ft our confeflions or denials of him. South’s Sermons. 

Deni'er. n.f. [from deny.] 

1. A contradictor; an opponent; one that holds the negative of 
a propofition. 

By the word virtue the affirmcr intends our whole duty to 
God and man, and the denier by the word virtue means only 

courage, or, at moll, our duty towards our neighbour, with- 
out including the idea of the duty which wc owe to God. 

Watts’s Logick, p i. c.b.f. 3 ■ 

2 . A difowner ; one that docs not own or acknowledge. 

If it was fo fearful when Chrift looked his denier into re- 
pentance, what will it be when he Ihall look him into e- 
ftrucTion. South’s Sermons. 

3. A refufer; one that refufes. ... 

It may be I am efteemed by my denier : fufficient of m) - 
to difeharge mv duty to God as a prieft, though not to men M 
a prince. A ' * . 

Denie'r. n. f. [from denarius , Lat. It is pronounced as dcr.ecr, in 
two fyllables.] A fmall denomination of 1 ' rencli money » 1 e 
twelfth part of a fous. 

You will not pay for the glafles yon have burfi • 

No, not a denier. Slittkejp. Taming of the 1 • 

To DE'NI GRATE, v. a. [ denigro , Latin ] 1 o blacken; ro 

make black. _ . .1 

By differing fome impreflion from fire, bodies arc c» u 17 
or artificially denigrated in their natural complexion- 1 
charcoals made black by an infection of their 

Brown’s Vulgar Lrrcurs, b. V 1. c - ‘ 


are 


fuftitus. 


heat 


THUS. urn ■> > ■ " — ’ 1 l* 

Hartfhorn, and other white bodies, will be a. -igr* 1 
at ; yet camphirc would not at all lofr its whitencls. 1 

Penicra'tjou- 
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DekigRa'tio*;. n.f. [denigratio, laatm.j A blackening, or 

"“Th^arfthc advenient and artificial ways of denigration , 
anfwcrably whereto may be the natural progrefs. Brown. 

In feveral inttanccs of denigration the metals are worn 
off or otherwife reduced into very minute parts. Bplt. 

DtNi’zA'TioN. n.J. [from denizen.] The adt of irtfranchifing, 

° r That the merelrifli were reputed aliens appears by the char- 
ters of denization, which in all ages were purchafed by them. 

Dawes on Ireland. 

nF'NIZEN. 7 n. f. [from dinafddyn , a man of the citv, or dt- 
DE'NISON. f nefydd, free of the city, WeJlh.] A freeman j 

Denizen is a Britifh law term, which the Saxons and Angles 
found here, and retained. Dawes’s Preface. 

Thus th’ Almighty fire began : ye gods, 

Natives, or denizens , oi bleft abodes. 

From whence thefe murmurs ? Dryden. 

A great many plants will hardly, with nurfing, be made to 
produce their feed out of their native foil ; but corn, fo necef- 
fary for all people, is fitted to grow and to feed as a free denijon 
or the world. . Grev/s Co/m. b. in. e. 2 . 

He fummons ftraight his dr izens of air ; 

Tnc lucid fquadrons the fails repair. Bopcs Rape of the Lock. 
ToDe'nizen. v. a. [from the noun.] To infranchifc; to 
make free. 

Bride, luft, covctizc, being feveral 
To thefe three places, yet all are in all ; 

Mingled thus, their ifl'ue is inceftuous ; 

Falfitood is denizen’d, virtue is barbarous. Donne. 

To DENOMINATE, v. a. [denomino, Latin.] To name; 
to give a name to. 

Their commendable purpofc being not of every one under- 
ftood, they have been in latter ages conftrued as though they 
had fupcrllitioufly meant either that thofe places, which were 
denominated of angels and faints, fliould ferve for the worfhip 
of fo glorious creatures ; or elfe thofe glorified creatures for 
defence, protection, and patronage of fuch piaces. Hooker, b. v. 

Predeftination is dcftructive to all that is eftablilhcd among 
men, to all that is moft precious, to human nature, to the 
two faculties that denominate us men, underftanding and will ; 
for what ufe can we have of our underftandings, if wc cannot do 
what we know to be our duty ? And if wc adl not voluntarily, 
what exercife have we of our wills ? Nammond’s Fundamentals. 
Denomination, n.f. [ denominatio , Latin.] . A name given 
to a thing, which commonly marks fome principal quality of 
it. 

But is there any token, denomination, or monument of the 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as there is of the Scythians? 

Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
The liking or difliking of the people gives the play the 
denomination of good or bad ; but docs not really make or con- 
ftitute it fuch. Dryden s Defence of Dramatick Poefy. 

Philofophy, the great idol of the learned part of the Heathen 
world, has divided it into many fedls and denominations ; 
as Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, and the like. South. 

All men arc finners : the moft righteous among us muft 
confefs ourfelvcs to come under that denomination. Rogers. 
Denominative, adj. [from denominate.] 

1. That which gives a name ; that which confers a diftindl ap- 
pellation. 

2 . That which obtains a diftin£l appellation. This would be 
more analogically denominable. 

The leaf denominative part of time is a minute, the greateft 
integer being a year. Cocker's Arithmetick. 

Denomina'tor. n.f [from denominate.] The giver of a 
name; the perfon or thing that caufes an appellation. 

Both the fcas of one name Ihould have one common deno- 
minator. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Denominator of a Fraction , is the number below the line, 
fhewing the nature and quality of the parts which any integer 
is fuppofed to be divided into: thus in 6 , 8 the dnominator 
fliews you, that the integer is fuppofed to be divided into 8 
parts, or half quarters ; and the numerator 6 fliews, that you 
take 6 of fuch parts, i. e. three quarters of the whole. Harris. 

When a fingle broken number or fraction hath for its deno- 
minator a number confiding of an unit, in the firft place 
towards the left hand, and nothing but cyphers from the unit 
towards the right hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called 
a decimal fraction. Loc.ser's Arithmetick. 

Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient arifing from 
the divifion of the antecedent by the confequent : thus 6 is 
the denominator of the proportion that 3^ hath to 5, becaufe 
5) 3 ° (6- This is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, 
or ratio. Harris. 
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I denounce unto you this day, that ye fliall furely perifh .Deubc 
He of their wicked ways 

Shall them admonifh, denouncing wrath to come _ 

On their impenitence. Miltons Puradtfe Lojl , b. xi. 1 . »t 5- 
They impofe their wild conjectures for laws upon oth|-' rs > 
and denounce war againft all that receive them not. Dec. of Piety. 

2 . To threaten by feme outward fign or expreffion. 

He ended frowning, and his look denounc’d 
Defperate revenge, and battle dangerous . 

To l e f s than gods. Miltons Paradlfe Lofl, b. u. I. ic6. 
The fea grew white ; the rolling waves from far. 

Like heralds, firft d nounce the watry war. Dryd<n. 

3. To give information againft. . 

Archdeacons ought to propofe parts of the New Teftament 
to be learned by heart by inferior clergymen, and denounce 

fuch as are negligent. , „ Parc ^ on ' 

Denouncement, n. f [from denounce.] The aCt of proclaim- 
ing any menace; the proclamation of intended evil; denun- 
ciation. re c 

Falfe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his curie; 

* m can be forgiven. Bi aim’s Vu.t rr: 


One that declares fome 


To DENOTE, v. a. [denote, Latin 
of ; to betoken ; to fhew by figm: ; 
fever. 

To DENOUNCE v. a [denuncio, Latin ; dattmetr, French.] 
1. To threaten by proclamation. 

Vol. I. 


Di notaTion. n.f. [denotatio, Latin.] The a£l of denoting. 

To mark ; to be a fign 
as, a quick puife denotes a 


My iniquity is greater than 
D e no' NCtR. n.J. [from denounce.] 
menace. 

Here comes the fad de nouncer of my fate. 

To toll the mournful knell of feparation. Dryden. 

DENSE, adj. [dettfus, Latin.] Llofc; comped; approaching 
to foiidity ; having fmall intcrftices between the conflituent 
particles. 

The caufe of cold is the denfity of the body ; for all derfs 
bodies are colder than moft other bodies, as metals, ftone, 
glafs ; and they are longer in heating than fofter bodies. B con. 

In the air the higher you go, the lefs it is tomprefled, 
and confcquently the lefs denje it is ; and fo the upper part 
is exceedingly thinner than the lower part which we breathe. 

Luke. 

To De'nshire. v. a. A barbarous term of hufbandry. 

Burning of land, or bum-bating, is commonly called den- 
fhirir.g , that is, Deverfnu ing or Dcnbighjhiring , becaufe moft 
ufed or firft invented there. Mortimer's Pujhandry. 

De'nsity. n f. [dc.fitas, Latin.] Clofcncfs; compaiStnefs ; 
clofc adhefion, or near approach of parts. 

Whilft the denfeft of metals, gold, if foliated, ii tranfpa- 
rent, and all metals become tranfparent, if diflolved in men- 
ftruums or vitrified, the opacity of white metals arifetli not 
from their denfity alone. Newton’s Opticksc 

The air within the veflels being of a lefs denfity , the out- 
ward air would prefs their fides together; and, being of a 
greater denftiy , would expand them fo as to endanger the life 
ot the animal. Ar but knot on Aliments. 

DF.'NTAL. adj. [dentaiis, Latin.] 
x. Belonging or relating to the teeth 

2. [In grammar.] Pronounced principally by the agency of the 
teeth. 

The Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental , and which guttural. Baca's Natural lljtory , N°. 1 98. 

The d ural conlouancs are enfy, .herefore let them be next ; 
firft the labi o-Jentals, as alfo the dentals. Holder’s Elem. 

De'ntal. n.f. A fmall flicll-fifti. 

Two fmall black and Ihinir.g pieces, feem, by the Ihapc, to 
have been formed in the flicil of a dental, ll oodward a Fojftls. 
DENI 'Hi. LI. n.f [Italian.] Modi! ions. 

The modillons, or dentclii , make a noble flxow by graceful 
projections. Spectator, N“. 415. 

Denticula tion. n.f. [Jenticulatus, Latin.] The ftate of 
being fet with fmall teeth. 

He oriiirs the demiculation of the edges of the bill, or 
thofe fmall oblique incifions made for the better retention of 
the piey. Crew’s Mufecum. 

Denticulated, adj. [ dcnticu.'atus , Latin.] Set with fmall 
teeth. 

De'ntifrice. n.f. [dens and frico, Latin.] A powder made 
to fcour the teeth. 

Is this grey powder a good dentifrice ? Ben. Jobnf Catil. 
The ftiells of all forts of Ihell-filh, being burnt, obtain a 
cauftick nature : moft of them, fo ordered and powdered* 
make excellent dentifrices. Grcw’s Mufecum. 

Denti'tion. n.f [dsntitio, Latin.] 

1. The acl of breeding the teeth. 

2. The time at which childrens teeth are bred. 
FoDENUDATE. v. a. [denudo, Latin.] To di veil; toftrip; 

to lay naked. 

’ Fill he has denudated himfelf of all incumbrances, he is 
unqualified. Decay of Pie i. 

Denudation, n.f. [from denudate.] The a£l of ftripping. 
Or making naked. 

To Denu de, v. a. [denude, Lat.] To ftrip ; to make naked ; 
to dived. 

Not a treaty can be obtained, unlefs we would denude our- 
feif of all force to defend. u. Clarendon, bZ i. 

If in Summer-time you denude a vine-branch of its leaves, 
the grapes will never come to maturity. iL; on the Crsati.n. 
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, The C ”G witI > the fkin of the eye-lid, is denuded, to {hew 
the mufcle. Sharp' , Surgery. 

Denuncia tion, n.f. [denunctatio, Latin.] The act of de- 
nouncing ; the proclamation of a threat; a publick menace. 

In a demmeiati n or indidion of a war, the war is not co’n- 
fined to the place of the quarrel, but is left at large. Bacon. 

Glirift tells the Jews, that, if they believe nor, they {hall 
° le t* 1u ' r ilns : did they never read tliofc denunciations ? IVard. 

Midit of thefe denunciations , and notwithffanding the wam- 
mg before me, I commit myfclf to luffing durance. Congreve. 

Denunciator, n.f. [from dcnuncio, Latin. J 

1. He that proclaims any threat. 

2. He that lays an information againft another. 

The denunciator docs not make himfelf a party in judgment, 
as the accufer does. Ayliffe'l Par ergon. 

To DEN V. v.a. [denier, French ; denego, Latin. J 

1. To contradict an accul'ation ; not to confefs. 

Sar. h denied, faying, I laughed not ; for fhe was afraid. Gen. 

2. Torcfufe; not to grant. 

My young boy 

Hath an afped of interceflion, which 

Cjreat nature cues deny not. Sbakcfp. Cor itlanus. 

Ah, charming fair, faid I, 

How long can you my blifs and your’s deny ? Dryden. 

3. To abnegate ; to difown. 

It {hall be therefore a witnefs unto you, left you deny your 
^°d- y°jb. xxiv. 27. 

4. To renounce; to difregard ; to treat as foreign or not be- 
longing to one. 

1 he beft fign and fruit of denying ourfelvcs, is mercy to 
Others. Sprat's Sermons. 

When St. Paul fays, if in this life only we have hope in 
Chrift, vve are of all men moft miferable : he confiders Chrif- 
tians as denying themfelves in the pleafures of this world, for 
the fake of ( hrift. Atterbury s Sermons, Pref. 

1 o OEOBS'I RU'CT. v. a. [ deobflruo , Latin. ] To clear from 
impediments; to free from fuch things as hinder a pallage. 

It is a fingular good wound-herb, ufeful for deobjh u Sting the 
pores of the body More's Antidote again/! Atbeifm. 

Such as carry oft' the feces and mucus, deobJlruB the mouth 
of the ladteals, fo as the chyle may have a free pallage into 
the blood. Arlutbmt on Diet. 

Deo'rstruent. n.f. [dcobfiruens, Latin.] A medicine that 
has the power to refolvc vilciditics, or to open by any means 
the animal pafiages. 

All fopes are attenuating and deobfiruent , refolving vifeid 
fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

De'odand. n.f. [deo dandum, Latin.] A thing given or for- 
feited to God for the pacifying his wrath, in cafe of any mif- 
fortune, by which any Chriftian conics to a violent end, 
without the fault of any reafonablc creature; as, if a horle 
fhould ftrike his keeper, and fo kill him ; if a man, in driving 
a cart, and endeavouring to reftify fomething about it, fhould 
fall fo as the cart-wheels, by running over him, fhould prefs 
him to death ; if one fhould be felling a tree, and giving warn- 
ing to company by, when the tree were near falling, to look 
to themfelves, and any of them fhould ncverthelels be {lain 
by the fall of the tree; in thefe cafes the horfe, the cart-wheel, 
cart and horfes, and the tree, are to be given to God ; that is, 
fold and diftributed to the poor, for an expiation of this dread- 
ful event, thouch occafioned by unreafonable, fenfelefs, and 
dead creatures :"and though this be given to God, yet is it for- 
feited to the king by law, as executor in this cafe, to fee the 
price of thefe diftributed to the poor. Cowel. 

To DECPPPILATE. v.a. [de and oppilc, Latin.] Todeob- 
ftruft; to clear a pallage ; to free from obftrudtions. 

Deoppila'tion. n.f. [from deoppi.’ate.] The act of clearing 
obftruCiions ; the removal of whatever obftruCts ti.e vital 
paftages. 

Though the grolTcr parts be excluded again, yet are the 
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u,"‘“.“ mohl "’ ,: 60 in pe “ e; 

They departed quickly from the fepulthre, wdthTJ' ' q , 
great joy, and did run to bring his difeipies word > 1 '-, . 

He, which hath no ftomach to this fight, ’ ‘ “ XXv; “- 
Let him depart ; his paftport {hall be made, ’sbak. //.... , . 
Burbaroflk ftayed his courfe, and returned to Caftr ■*. ,! ' 
whence, better appeafed with prefents, he departed out ot 

bay ' , , Kno, let's Hifl.ro ofthTl^ 

And could ft thou leave me, cruel, thus alone- 
Not one kind kifs from a departing fon ! 

No look, no laft adieu ! 

2. To deftft from a practice. 

themfrom aVCd ^ ° f Jerobcani ’ hc departed^ 

3. I o be loft ; to pei ifh. Rags iii. ,, 

1 he good departed away, and the evil abode ft ill. 2 EfJ "• 

4. To defert ; to revolt ; to fall away ; to apoftatife. 

In tranfgreffing and lying againft the Lord, and detar' r 
away from our God. j, ‘ * 

5. T o defift from a refolution or opinion. 

His majefty prevailed not with any of them to depart from 
the moft unreafonable of all their demands. Clarendon b .\ hi 

6. 1 o dye ; to deceafe ; to leave the world. 

As her foul was in departing ; for ftie died. Gen. iii. -, ,g 
Lord, now letteft thou thy fervant depart in peace, accord 
ing to thy word. ’ Lu.xwi 

As you wifh Chriftian peace to fouls departed. 

Stand thefe poor peoples friend. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII 
ToDlPa'kt. v.a. To quit; to leave; to retire front. 

^ ou have had difpatch in private by the conful; 

\ ou are will’d by him this evening 
To depart Rome. Ben. Jolmfins Catiine. 

To Depa rt. v.a. [parlir, French; partior, Latin.] To di- 
vide ; to feparate. 

Depa'rt. n.f. [depart, French.] 

1 . 1 hc a£t of going away. 

I had in charge, at my depart from France, 

1 o marry princefs Marg’rct. Sbakefpeare's Henry VI. p. ii, 

2. Death. 

When your brave father breath’d his lateft gafp, 
Tidings, as fwiftly as the poft could run, 

W ere brought me of your lofs and his depart. Sbak. Id. V 

3. [With chymifts.] An operation fo named, bccaufe the pa 

ticks of fdver arc departed or divided from gold, or othi 
metal, when they were before melted together in the fair 
mafs, and could not be feparated any other way. Die 

Depa'rter. n.f. [from depart.] One that refines metals t 
feparation. 

Department, n.f. [depart ernent, French ] Separate alio 
ment ; province or bufinefs afligned to a particular perfbn. 

The Roman fleets, during their command at fea, had the 
feveral ftations and departments : the moft confiderable was tl 
Alexandrian fleet, and the fecond was the African. Arlutbni 
DepaRture. n.f. [from dej art . ] 

1. A going away. 

For thee, fellow. 

Who needs muft knovv of her departure , and 
Do" ft feem fo ignorant, we’ll force it from thee 
By a fliarp torture. Sbakefpeare's CymlcSr. > 

What befides 

Of forrow', and dejection, and dcfpair v 
Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring. 

Departure from this happy place. Milton's Paradife Lof!,b. 

2 . Death; dcceafe; the act of leaving the prefent (late 
exiftence. 

Happy was their good prince in his timely departure , wht 
barred him from the knowledge of his foil’s miferies. Shir. 

They were fecn not only all the while our Saviour w 
upon earth, but furvived after his departure out of this work 

Addijon on ti e Cbrijlian Rdigit 


difloluhle parts extracted, w’hereby it becomes effectual in de- , , . 

oPti lotions. Brown's Vulgar Erroun, b. ii. c. 21. 3 - A forfaking; an abandoning. 



DeoRpieative. ad}, [from deopfilate.] Dcobftruent. 

A phyfician preferibed him a deoppilative and purgative 
npozem . Harvey on Crnfumption. 

Deoscula'tion n.f. [deofadatio, Latin.] The aCt of kifling. 
We have an enumeration of the feveral aCis of worlhip re- 
quired to be performed to images, viz. proceffions, genuflec- 
tions, thurifications and deofculations. Stilling feet. 

To Dcpa'int. v.a. [depeini, French.] _ 

1. To picture ; to deferibe by colours; to paint; to Ihew by a 
painted refemblance. 

He did unwilling worlhip to the faint, 

That on his flicild " depainted he did fee. Fairy Sjuecn, b. ii. 
T o deferibe. 

Suth ladies fair would I depaint > 

In roundelay, or frr.net quaint. Gap s F affords. 

To DEPA'RT. v. n. [depart, French.] 

1. To tro away from a place. 

Whc n the people departed away, Sufanna went into her 

rarden. Su M vii - 


roriaKing; an ananaoning. 

The fear of the Lord, and departure from evil, are phra 
of like importance. Tillotfm, Sermon 

Depa'scent. adj. [depa/e ns, Latin.] Feeding greedily. 
To Departure. v. a. [from depafeor, Latin.] lo eat up; 
confume by feeding upon it. . 

They keep their cattle, and live themfelves in bodies pal * 
inc upon the mountains, and removing ftill to frelh Luc, 
they have defajlured the former. Sj infer j Ireuu 

To DkpauReRATE. v. a [depaupero, Lat ] I o make pot 
to impoverifti ; to confume. . 

Liming does not depauperate ; the ground will lat 01 
■ • ■ • Mortimer's Husband 


To Depe'inct. v a. [depeindrt, French.] To depaint; to 
paint ; to deferibe in colours. A word of bpcnjcr. 

The red rofe medlied with the white )’ kre. 

In cither cheek depeinden lively here. Spenfer s Paflorals. 

To DFFE'ND. v. n. [aependeo, Latin.] 

j . To hang from. • 

From the frozen beard 

Long ificles d pend, and crackling founds are heard. Dryden. 

Fiom gildcd roofe depending lamps difplay' ^ 

Nod: urnal bLarns, that emulate the day. Dryd. I irg. ei.n. 

There is a chain let down from Jove, 

So ftrong, that from the lower end, 

Thev fay, all human things depend. iswft. 

The direful monfter was afar defery d t . 

Two bleeding babes depending at her fide. Popp s Statius. 

2. To be in a flute of fervitude or expectation; to hvc lubject 
‘ to the will of others; to retain to others. 

Wc work by wit, and not by witchcraft ; 

And wit de ends on dilatory time. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

‘ Never be without money, nor depend upon the curtefy of 
o- hers, which may fail at a pinch. Bacon's Advi.e to l illiers. 
q. To be in fufpenfc; to be yet undetermined. 

By no means he . ou perfuaded to interpofe yourfelf in any 
caufc depending, or like to be depending in any’ court of juf- 
• t ; ce Bacon's Advice to Vill ers. 

The judge corrupt, the long def ending caufe. 

And doubtful iiTue of mifeonftru’d laws Prior. 

4. *To DeveRp upon. To rely on ; to truft to; to reft upon 
with confidence ; to be certain of. 

lie rcfolvtd no more to depend upon the one, or to provoke 
the other. Clesrend n. 

But if you’re rough, and ufc him like a dog. 

Depend upon it— he’ll remain incog Addiion's Drum. Pro!. 

I am a fttanger to your characters, further than as com- 
mon fame reports them, which is not to be depended upon. Swift. 

5. To be in a itate of dependance ; to be at the difcrction of 
others. 

Be then defir’d 

Of fifty to difquantity your train; 

And the remainders, that (hall ftill depend. 

To be fuch men as may befort your age. Sbakef.K. Lear. 

6. To reft upon any thing as its caufe. 

The peace and happinefs of a fociety depend on the juftice 

and fidelity, the temperance and charity of its members, ji gers . 

Depe'ndance. 7 r TC ,, n 
1 11. /i from depend.] 

DerENDANCY. S J L ‘ J 

1. Thcftatc of hanging down from afupportcr. 

2. Something hanging upon another. 

On a neighb’ring tree defeending light. 

Like a large clufter of black grapes they fhow. 

And make a large dependance from the Lough. Dryd. Virgil. 

3. Concatination ; connexion; relation of one tiling to another. 

In all forts of reafoning, the connexion and dependance of 
ideas Ihould be followed, ’till the mind is brought to the fourcc 
on which it bottoms. Locke. 

4. State of being at the difpofal or under the fovereignty of 
another. 

Every moment we feel our dependance upon Gt d, and find 
that we can neither be happy without him, nor think ourfelves 
fo Til otfon, Serm. 1 . 

5. The things or perfons of which any man has the dominion 

or difpofal. 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his dtfendancies by 
his council, except where there hath been either an over- 
greatnefs in one counfellor, or an over-ftrict combination in 
divers. Bacon, Effay 2 1 . 

The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch men who 
have acquired large pofteffions, and confequcntly depcndancies ; 
or defcend from anceftors, who have left them great inhe- 
ritances. Swift on the Dijfcntions in Athens and Rome. 

6. Reliance ; truft ; confidence. 

Their- dependencies on him were drowned in this conceit. 

Hooker, b. i. f 4. 
They flept in peace by night, 

Secure of bread, as of returning light; 

And with fuch firm dependance 011 the day, 

'That need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray. Dryden. 

7. Accident; that of which the exiftence prefuppofes the exiftence 
of fomething elfe. 

Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, however com- 
pounded, contain not in them the fuppofition of fubfifting by 
themfelves, but arc confidered as dependencies on, or affections 
ot lubftances ; fuch arc the ideas fignifieJ by the words tri- 
angle, gratitude, murder. Locke. 

Depe'ndant. adj. [from depend ] 

1. In the power of another. 

On God, as the moft high, all inferior eaufes in the world 
arc defendant. Hooker , 1 . v. f 2;. 

Depe'ndant. n.f [from depend ] One who lives in iubjec- 
tion, or at the difcrction of another; a retainer. 

A great abatement of kindnefs appears as well in the gene- 
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many others of the lame termination* are 
indifferently written with ante or met, inn or encyt •-» - G 
authors intended to derive them from thc Lau.t or brenefrj 
, A thing or perfon at the difpofal or d.fcretion ot another. 

We invade the rights of our neighbours, not upon account 
of covetoufurfs, but of inion, ^ ^ 

2. "state of being fubordinate, or fuly eft In bnne degree to toe 
difcrction of another; the contrarV to fovercigntj . 

Let me report to him 
Your fvect dependency, and you {hall find 
A conqu'ror that will pray in aid for kindnefs. 

Where he for grace is knecl’d to. Sbak. Ant. and C If pat- a. 
At their fating out they muff have their commiftion, of 
letters 
their dc i 

q. That which is not princrpa. , 

We fpeak of the fublunary world:, this earth, and its de- 
pendencies, which rofc out of a chaos about iix thouland 
years ago. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

4. Concatination; connexion; rife of confequents from pre-* 

mifes. • • 

Her madnefs hath the oddeft frame of fenfe ; 

Such a dependency of thing on thing. 

As e’er I heard in madnels. Sbakefp. Mecfurt for Meafnre. 

5. Relation of any thing to another, as of an eft’ccl to its caule. 

I took pleafure to trace out the caufe of effe&s, and the 
dependence of one thing upon another in the vifible creation. 

Burnet's 'I he ry if the Earth. 

6. Truft ; reliance ; confidence. 

The expectation of the performance of our defire, is that 
we call dependence upon him for help and alfiftance. StiUingJiect. 
Dependent, adj. [ dependent , Latin. 1 his, as many other 
words of like termination, are written with ent or ant, as 
they are fuppofed to flow' from the Latin or l'rcnch. J Hang- 
ing down. f 

None rrtay wear this furr but princes ; and there is a certain 
number of ranks allowed to dukes, marquiffes., and earls, 
which they muft not exceed in lining their cans therewith. In 
the time of Charles the Great, and long fince, the whole furrs 
in the tails were dependent ; but now that iafhion is left, and 
ti e fpots only worn, without the tails. Peacbam on Blazoning. 
Depe'ndent. n.f. [from dependent, Latin.] One fubordinate; 
one at the difcrction or difpofal of another* 

We are indigent, defcncelefs beings; the creatures of his 
power, and the dependents of his providence. Rogers's Sermons. 
Depe'nder. n.f : from depend. ] A dependant ; one tint re- 
po fes on the kindnefs or power of another. 

What Unit thou expect, 

To be defender on a thing that leans? Sbakefpeare's Cymbcline. 
Deperdi'tjon. n.f. [from deperditus , Latin.] Lofs; dc- 
ftruclion. 

It maybe unjuft to place all efficacy of gold in the non-omiffion 
of weights, or deperdition of any ponderous particles. Brown. 
Dephlegma'tion* n.f. [from dephlegm. ] An operation 
which takes away from the phlegm any fpirituous fluid by 
repeated diftilfetion, ’till it is at length left all behind. Jjhiincy. 

In divers cafes it is not enough to feparate the aqueous parts 
by dephlegmation ; fo t fomc liquors contain alfo an unfufpected 
quantity of fmafl corpufeks, of fomewhat an earthy nature, 
which, being allociatcd with the faline ones, do clog and 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their activity. Boyle. 

To DEPHLEGM. ) v. a. [dpblegmo, low Latin.] To 
To QEl'H LE'GM ATE. J clear from phlegm, or aqueous in- 
lipid matter. 

We have fometimes taken fpirit of fait, and carefully de- 
phlegmed it. Boyle. 

Dephle'gmedness. n.f [from dephlegm .] The quality of 
being freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. 

The proportion betwixt the coralline folution and the fpirit 
of wine, depends fo much upon the ftr ngth of the former 
liquor, and the dephlegmednefs of the latter, that it is fcarce 
poffible to determine generally and exactly what quantity of 
each ought to be taken. Boyle. 

7 o Depi'ct. v. a. [depingo depifium, Latin.] 

1. To paint; to portray ; to reprtfent in colours. 

The cowards of Lacedemon defined upon their {Fields the 
moft terrible beads they could imagine. 7 ayl.r's IVortby Comm. 

2. To deferibe; to reprefent an aCtion to the mind. 

When the diffractions of a tumult arc fenfibly depidled 

every oiijeCt and every occurrence are fo presented to vour 
view, that while you read, you feem indeed to fee them. Felton. 
Depi latory. n J. [de and fnlus, Latin.] An appl. cation utc<i 
to take away hair. 

De'pilous. adj. [de and pilus, Latin.] Without hair. 

This 
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't’his animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped, corticated 
and de pilous ; that is, without wool, furr, or hair. Brown. 

Deplanta'tion. n. f [ deplanto, Latin.] The aft of taking 
plants up from the bed Dill. 

Depletion, n.f [depleo dcpletus, Lat.] The aft of emptying. 
Abflinence and a flender diet attenuates, becaule depletion 
of the veflcls gives room to the fluid to expand itfelf. Arbuthn. 

Deplo'rable. adj. [from deploro, Latin.] 

1. Lamentable; that which demands or caufes lamentation; 
difmal; fad; calamitous; mifcrable; hopelefs. 

I his was the deplorable condition to which the king was 
reduced. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The bill of all weapons gives the moil ghaftly and de- 
plorable wounds. Temple. 

It will be confidcred in how deplorable a (late learning lies 
in that kingdom. Swift's Vindication of Ifaac Bicktrfaff. 

2. It is fometimes. in a more lax and jocular fenfe, ufed for con- 
temptible ; delpicable : as, deplorable nonlenfe ; deplorable ftu- 
pidity. 

Deplo'rable ness. n.f. [from deplorable.] The Plate of being 
deplorable; mifery; hopelefnefs. Dill. 

Deplo'rably. adv. [from deplorable.] Lamentably; miftrably; 
hopelefsly. 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
God knows, they are deplorably ft rangers to them. South. 

Deflorate, adj. [deploratus, Lat] Lamentable; hopelefs. 
The cafe is then moft deflorate when reward goes over to 
the wrong fide, and when intereft fhall be made the text and 
the meafure. L’ Ejtrange, Fab. 30. 

Deplora'tion. n.f, [from deplore.] The adl of deploring, 
or of lamenting. 

To DEPLO'RE. v. a. [deploro, Latin.] To lament; to be- 
wail ; to wail ; to mourn ; to bemoan ; to exprefs forrow. 

But chafle Diana, who his death deplor'd. 

With ./Efculapian herbs his life reftord. Dryden’s Mn. 

Deplo'rer. n.f. [from deplore.] A lamcnter; a mourner; 
one that laments. 

Depluma'tion. n. f. [deplumatio, Latin.] 

1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 

2. [In furgery ] A fwelling of the eyelids, accompanied with 

the fall of the hairs from the eye-brows: Phillips. 

To DEPLU'ME. v. a. [de and pluma, Latin.] To ftrip of its 
feathers. 

To DEPO'NE. v. a. [depono, Latin.] 

1. To lay down as a pledge or fecurity. 

2. To rifque upon the fuccefe of an adventure. 

On this I would depone 

As much, as any caufe I’ve known. Hudibras. 

Depo'nent. n.f. [from depono , Latin.] 

1 . One that depofes his teflimony in a court of juftice ; an evi- 
dence ; a witnefs. 

2. [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no a£livc voice are called 

deponents , and generally fignify action only; as fateor , I 
confcfs. Clark's Latin Grammar. 

To DEPOPULATE, v.a. [depopulor, Latin.] To unpeople; 
to lay wafte ; to deftroy inhabited countries. 

Where is this viper, 

That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himfelf? Shakefpeare's Cor i clonus. 

He turned his arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, 
to fpoil only and depopulate, contrary to the laws both of war 
and peace. Bacon's Henry VII. 

A land exhaufled to the laft remains, 

Depopulated towns, and driven plains. Dry dens JEn. 

Grim death, in different fhapes. 

Depopulates the nations, thoufands fall 

His victims. Phillips. 

Depopulation, n.f. [from depopulate."] The act of unpeo- 
pling; havock; wafte; deftruction of mankind 

How did’ft thou grieve then, Adam ! to behold 
The end of all thy ofF-fpring, end fo fad, 

Depopulation ! Thee another flood, 

Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown’d. 

And funk thee as thy fons. Milton's Paradife LoJI , b. xi. 

Remote thou hear’ft the dire effect of war, 

Depopulation. Phillips. 

Depopula'tor. n.f [from depopulate.] A difpeoplcr; a de- 
ftroyer of mankind; a waller of inhabited countries. 

To DEPO'RT. v.a. [deporter, French.] To carry; to de- 
mean ; to behave: it is ufed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Let an ambaflador deport himfelf in the moft graceful man- 
ner before a prince. P ope. 

Depo'rt. n.f [from the verb.] Demeanour; giace of atti- 
tude; behaviour; deportment. 

She Delia’s felf 

In gait furp.ifs’d, and goddefs-like deport. Milt. Parad. L'Jl. 

()f middle age one rifing, eminent 
In wife deport, fpake much of right and wrong. Milton. 

Deporta'tion. n.f. [ deportatio , Latin.] 1 ranfportation ; 
exile into a remote part of the dominion, with prohibition to 
change the place of refidenec. 




2. Exile in general. 

An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever into a forri 
land, was anciently with us a civil death. Ay life's PorZ “ 

Department, n.f. [deportement, French.] 

1 . Conduct ; management ; manner of action-. 

I will but fwcep the way with a few notes, touchin? 
duke’s own deportment in that ifland. 

2. Demeanour; behaviour. 

The coldnefs of his temper, and the gravity of hisdfto 
ment, carried him fafe through many difficulties, and he liv-’I 
and died in a great ftation. c ■ 

1 o DEPOSE, v.a. [depono, Latin.] P* 

1 . To lay down ; to lodge ; to let fall. 

Its Ihores are neither advanced one jot further into the 
fea, nor its furfacc raifed by additional mud depofed'. jpon it by 
the yearly inundations of the Nile. Woodward’s Nat. Hijkr 

2. To degrade from a throne or high ftation. J 

Firft, of the king: what fh 11 of him become? 

— The duke yet lives that Henry fhall depofe. Shak. H.VL 
May your fick fame ftill languilh ’till it die; 

Then, as the greateft curfe that I can give, 

Unpity’d, be depos’d, and after live. I'ryden's Aurmgztle, 
Depofed confuls, and captive princes, might have preceded 
him. Taller, N 11 . 57, 

3. To take aw3y; to divert; to ftrip offi *** 

Y ou may my glory and my llate depofe. 

But not my griefs ; ftill am I king of thofe. Shak. Rich. Ill, 

4. To give teftimony ; to atteft. 

’Twas he that made you to depofe-, 

Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shak. Hen. VI. 
It was ufual for him that dwelt in Southwark, or Tothiih 
ftreet, to depofe the yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in 
the North, or other remote part of the realm. ' Bean. 

5. 1 o examine any one on his oath. Not now in ufe. 

According to our law, 

Depofe him in the juftice of his caufe. Shakef. Richard IE. 
To Depo'se. v. n. To bear witnefs. 

Love ftraight flood up and depofed, a lie could not com* 
from the mouth of Zelmane. Sidney , />. ii, 

Depositary, n.f. [depofitarius, Latin.] One with whoa 
any thing is lodged in truft. 

I gave you all. 

• — And in good time you gave it. 

— Made you my guardians, my depoftaries ; 

But kept a refervation to be follow’d 
With luch a number. Shakefpeare's King Lear, 

To DEPO'SITE. v. a. [depoftum, Latin.] 

1. To lay up ; to lodge in any place. 

The eagle got leave here to depofite her eggs. L’Ef range. 
Dryden wants a poor fquare foot of Hone, to fhew where 
the afhes of one of thegreateft poets on earth arc depofited. Garth. 

When veflels were open, and the infects had free acccfs to 
the aliment within them, Redi diligently obferved, that no 
other fpecies were produced, but of fuch as he faw go in and 
feed, and depofite their eggs there, which they would readily do 
in all putrefaction. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or fecurity. 

3. To place at intereft. 

God commands us to return as to him, to the poor, 
his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfuhiefs ; not to depofite 
them with him, in hopes of meriting by them. Sprat. 

4. To lay afide. 

The difficulty will be to perfuade the depofi ting of thofe lulls, 
which have, by I know not what fafeination, fo endeared 
thcmfelves. Decay of Fief 

Depo'site. n.f [depoftum, Latin.] 

1. Any thing committed to the truft and care of another. 

2. A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as a fecurity. 

3. The ftatc of a thing pawned or pledged. 

They had fince Marfeilles, and lairly left it : they had the 
other day the Valtoline, and now have put it in depofite- Bacon, 
Deposition, n.f. [from de ojitio, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of giving publick teftimony. 

A witnefs is obliged to iwcar, otherwife his depofttien is not 
valid. Aylijft’l Partrg.n. 

2. The aCl of degrading a prince from fovereignty. 

3. [In canon law.] Depofition properly fignihes a folenw de- 
priving of a man of his clerical orders. Ayltffe's Par ergo. 

Depositor v. n.f. [from clrpofte.] The place where any dung 
is lodged. Depoftary is properly ufed of perfons, and Jepoj.- 
tory of places; but in the following example they are con- 
founded. 

The Jews thcmfelves arc the depof lories of all the prophe- 
cies which tend to their own confulion. Adutjm. 

Depravation, n.f. [depravatio, Larin.] 

1. The adt of making any thing bad ; the aft of corrupting* 
corruption. 

The three forms of government have their fcveral perke 
tions, and are fubjeft to their fcveral depravations : howc'U, 
few flates arc ruined by defect in their infticution, but gene 
rally by corruption of manner*. ‘ 
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*> The ftatc of being made bad ; degeneracy ; depravity. 

We have a catalogue of the blacked fins that human na- 
ture, in its higheft deprave ion, is Capable ot Committing. S utb. 

5. Defamation; cenfure: a fenfe not now in ufe. 

Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 

For depravation, to fquare all the lex. Shake] . f roil. at. - rff. 
To DEPRA'VE. v. a. [deprave, Latin.] I o vitiate; to cor- 
rupt ; to contaminate. _ . 

We admire the providence of God in the continuance 
feripture, notwithftanding the endeavours ot Infidels to abo- 
lith and the fraudulent of hercticks always to deprave the 

fame. Hnker ' k V ‘ A 22 ’ 

Who lives that’s not depraved, or depraves ? Shakef Timon. 

But from me what can proceed. 

But all corrupt ; both mind and will deprav'd. Milt. P. Lof. 

A tafte which plenty does deprave, 

Loaths lawful good, and lawlefs ill does crave. Dryden. 
DepRa'vedness. n.f [from deprave.] Corruption; taint; 
contamination ; vitiated ftatc. , 

What fins do you mean ? Our original depravednejs, and 
pronenefs of our eternal part to all evil. Hammond's Pr. Catech. 
Depra'vEMENT. n.f. [from deprave.] A vitiated ftatc ; cor- 
ruption. 

He maketh men believe, that apparitions are either decep- 
tions of fight, or melancholy deprave/rents of fancy'. Brown. 
Depra'ver. n.f. [from deprave.] A corrupter; he that cables 

depravity. # . . , 

Depra'vity. n.f [from deprave.] Corruption; a vitiated 

llate. 

To DE'PRECATE. v. n. [deprecor, Latin.] 

1 . To pray earned! y. 

2. Torequeft; repetition. 

3. To alk pardon for. 

To De'i-recate. v. a. 

1. T o implore mercy of. 

At length he fets 

Thofe darts, whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow’r. 

2. To avert ; to remove ; to turn away. 

3. To beg off; to pray deliverance from. 

In deprecating of evil, we make an bumble acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, and of God’s juftice in chaftifing, as well as 
clemency, in fparing the guilty. Crew's CoJmol.Sac. b. iii. c. 6. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eafily perfuaded 
to deprecate from thcmfelves. Rogers, Sermon ii. 

The judgments which we would deprecate, are not re- 
moved. Smalridge. 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongft the three 
evils he petitioned to be delivered from, he might have depre- 
cated greater evils. Baked s Ref edt ions on Learning. 

Depreca'tion. n f. [deprccatio, Latin.] 

1. Intreaty; petitioning. 

2. An excuiing; a begging pardon for. 

3. Prayer ami 11ft evil. 

1, with leave of fpeech implor’J, 

And humble deprecai-on, thus reply’d. Milton's Parad. Lof. 
Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good fign, 
or a bad one ; and fo, upon this motion, they commonly ufed 
a gratulation for the one, and a deprecation for the other. Brown. 
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adj. [from deprecate.] That ferves to de 
precate ; excufivc ; apologizing. 

Bifnop Fox underftanding that the Scotiilh king was ftill 
difeontent, being troubled that the occafion of breaking of 
the truce fhuuld grow from his men, fent many humble and 
deprecatory letters to the Scottilh king to appeafe him. Bacon. 

DePRECA'tor. n.f. [deprccaior, Latin.] 

1. One that fues for another ; an intcrceflbr; a folicitor. Dill. 

2. An cxcufer. 

To DEPRE'CIATE. v. a. [depretiare, Latin ] 

1. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 

2. To undervalue. 

They prefumed upon that mercy', which, in all their con- 
ventions, they endeavour to depreciate and mifreprefent. Add. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thofe who 
are coiners in poetry, it is very natural for fuch as have not 
fuccceded in it to depreciate the works of thofe who have. Spedi. 

To DE'PREDA PE. v. a. [drpradan, Latin.] 

1 . To rob ; to pillage. 

2. To fpoil ; to devour. 

It maketh the fubftancc of the body more folid and com- 
pact, and fo lefs apt to be confumed and depredated by the 
fpirits. Bacon's Natural Hifory, N°. 299. 

Depreda'tion. n.f [ depreedatio , Latin.] 

1. A robbing; a fpoiling. 

Commiffioners wc-ie appointed to determine all matters of 
piracy and depredations between the fubjedls of both king- 

Hayward. 

I he land had never been before fo free from robberies and 
depredations as through his reign. IVotlon. 

o. Voracity ; wafte. 

1 lie fpcedy depredation of air upon watry moifturc, and 
V ol. I. 


verfioh of the fame into air, dppeareth in nothing more vifiDje 
than in the hidden dilcharge or vamfhmg of a little cloud of 
breath, or vaoour from glals, or the blade of ’Jl T A, ‘Y 

fuch puli filed body. Bacon's A att.ral Hifory, N • 9 < • 

DeprBdA'tor. n.f [dept erdator, Lat.] A robber ; a detourer. 

It is reported, that the ftirub called our Lady s ^.eal, w me 
is a kind of briony, and coleworts, fet near together, oM or 
both will die : the caufe is, for that they be both great depre- 
dators of the earth, and one of them ftarveth the ot.icr. Baton. 

We have three that colleft the experiments; which are in 
all books ; tliefe we call depredators. Bacons ISraJ At. antis. 
To DE PR EH END. v. a. [ cLprehendo , Latin.] 

1. To catch one; to take unawares ; ftr take 1 11 the Fact. 

That wretched creature, being diprehended in that impiety* 
was held in ward. looker, b. Hi. J. it. 

YVho can believe men upon their own authority, that are 
once deprehended in fo grofs and impious an impollure. More. 

2. To difeover ; to find out a thing ; to come to the knowledge 
or underftanding of. 

The motions of the minute parts of bodies, which do io 
great effects, have not been obferved at all, becaufe they' ate 
invifible, and incur not to the eye; but yet they are to be de- 
prehended by experience. Bacon's Natural Hifory, N'. 90- 
Deprehe nsible. adj. [from deprehend.] 

1. That may be caught. 1 

z. That may be apprehended, conceived, pr underftood. L iil. 

Depkehe'nsibleness. n.f. 

1 . Capablcnefs of being caught. 

2. Intclligibienefs ; eafinefs to be underftood. 

Depuehe'nsion. n.f. [deprehenfo, Latin.] 

1 . A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A difeovery. . . 

To DEPRESS, v. a. [from deprejfus, of deprimd, Latin.] 

1. To prefs or thruft down. 

2. To let fall ; to let down. 

The fame thing I have tried by letting a globe reft, and 
raifing or depreffng the eye, or otherwife moving it to make 
the angle of a juft magnitude. Newton's Opt. 

3. To humble; lodejeft; to fink. 

Others deprefs their own minds, defpond at the firft diffi- 
culty, and conclude that the making any progrefs in know- 
ledge is above their capacities. Locke. 

If we confider how often it breaks the gloom, which is apt 
to deprefs the mind, with tranfient unexpedlcd gleams of joy, 
one would take care not to grow too wife for fo great a plca- 
furc of life. Addifon's Spedfator, N°. 249. 

Paffion can deprefs or raife 

The heavenly, as the human mind. Prior. 

Depression, n. f. [dcprejfto, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of preffing down. 

2. The finking or falling in of a furface. 

The beams of light are fuch fubtile bodies, that, in refpe£t 
of them, even furfaces that are fenfibly fmooth, are not exactly 
fo : they have their own degree of roughnefs, confiding of lit- 
tle protuberances and depr efforts-, and conlequently fuch in- 
equalities may fuffice to give bodies different colours, as we 
fee in marble that appears white or black, or red or blue, even 
when moft carefully polilhed. Boyle on Colours. 

It the bone be much deprefled, and the fiflure confiderably 
large, it is then at your choice, whether you will enlarge that 
fifture, or continue it for the evacuation of the matter, and 
forbear the ufe of the trapan ; not doubting but a fmall depref- 
fion of the bone will cither rife, or call off, by the benefit of 
nature. Wifemans Surgery. 

3. T he a£l of humbling ; abafement. 

Deprefiort of the nobility may make a king more abfolute, 
but lefs fafe. Bacon's Ornam. Ration. 28. 

Depression®/' an Equation [in algebra], is the bringing it 
into lower and more iimple terms by divifion. Di£l. 

Depression of a Star [with aftronomers], is the difiance of a 
ftar from the horizon below, and is mcafured by the arch of 
the vertical circle or azimuth, pafling through the ftar, inter- 
cepted between the ftar and the horizon. ° Did?. 

DepreSsor. n.f. [ de/reffor , Latin.] 

1 . He that keeps or prefles down. 

2. An oppreffor. 

Depressor. [In anatomy.] A term given to fevefal mufcles 
of the body, whofe a£liftn is to deprefs the parts to which 
they adhere. 

Detriment, adj. [from deprimens, of eleprimo , Latin ] An 
epithet applied to one of the ftraight mufcles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its ufe being to pull it downwards. 

All I fhall farther take notice of, fhall be only the cxqufluc 
equilibration of all oppofitc and antagonift mufcles, affe£lcd 
partly by the natural pofture of the body and the eye, which 
is the cafe of the attollent and deprimrnt mufcles. Derhatn 
Depriva tion. n.f [from de and privatio, Latin.] 

1. The ad of depriving, or taking away from 

Fools whofe end is deftruaion, and eternal deprivation of 

Bentley. 

Deprivation 


being. 
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Deprivation [in law], is when a clergyman, as a bifhop, 
parfon, vicar or prebend, is deprived, or depofed from his pre- 
_ ferment, for any matter in faft or law. Phillips. 

To DEPRIVE. v. a. [from dt and privo , Latin.] 

1. To bereave one of a thing ; to take it away from him. 

God hath deprived her of wildom, neither hath he imparted 
to her undemanding. j ob xxxix . , ... 

He lamented the lofs of an excellent fervant, and the hor- 
rid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarendon. 

Now wretched Oedipus, depriv'd of light. 

Led a long death in evcrlafting night. Pope's Statius, 

2 . To hinder; to debar from. 

From his face I {hall be hid, depriv'd 
His bleffed count’nance. Milton's Paradife Loji , b. xi. 

The ghofls rejefted, arc th’ unhappy crew 
Depriv'd of fepulchrcs, and fun’ral due. Dryden's JEn. vi. 

3. To releafe ; to free from. 

Moft happy he, 

Whofc lead delight fufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreft. Spenfer. 

4. To put out of an office. 

A miniftcr, deprived for inconformity, faid, that if they de- 
prived him it fhould coft an hundred mens lives. Bacon. 

Depth, n. f [from deep, of diep, Dutch.] 

1. Deepnefs; the meafure of any thing from the furface down- 
wards. 

As for men, although they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water, yet that inundation had a 
long continuance. Bacon's New Atlanta. 

We have large and deep caves of fevcral depths: the deep- 
ell are funk fix hundred fathoms. Ba on. 

The left to that unhappy region tends. 

Which to the depth of Tartarus defeends. Dryden's /En. 

For though, in nature, depth and height 
^re equally held infinite. 

In poetry the height we know 

*Tis only infinite below. Swift. 

2. Deep place ; not a fhoal. 

The falfe tides fkim o’er the cover’d land. 

And feamen with diflembled depths betray. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

3. Theabyfs; a gulph of infinite profundity. 

When he prepared the heavens I was there, when he fet a 
compafs upon the face of the depth. Prov. viii. 27. 

4. The middle or height of a fcafon. 

And in the depth of winter, in the night, 

You plow the raging feas to coalls unknown. Denham. 
The earl of Newcaftle, in the depth of Winter, refeued 
the city of York from the rebels. Clarendon. 

5. Abftrufenefs ; obfeurity. 

There are greater depths and obfeurities in an elaborate and 
well written piece of nonfenfc, than in the moll abflrufc traft 
of fchool divinity. Addifpn s IVhig Examiner. 

Depth of a Squadron or Batallion , is the number of men in the 
file. Milit. Did. 

ToDETTHEN. v. a. [die pen, Dutch.] To deepen, or make 
deeper. Did. 

To Depu'celate. v. a. [ depuceler , French ] To deflower; 
to bereave of virginity. Dift. 

Depu'lsion. n.f. [ depulfton , Latin.] A beating or thrufling 
away. 

Detu'esory. adj. [from deputfus , Latin.] Putting away ; 
averting. Didt. 

To DEPURATE, v. a. [depur er, French, from defurgo, Lat.] 
To purify ; to cleanfe ; to free any thing from its impurities. 

Chemiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in fome 
meafure to analizc them, and take afundcr their hetero- 
geneous parts, in many chemical experiments we may better 
than in others, know what manner of bodies we employ ; art 
having made them more limple, or uncompoundcd, than na- 
ture alone is wont to prefent them to us. Boyle. 

Dh'puRATE. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Cleanfed; freed from dregs and impurities. 

2. Pure ; not contaminated. 

Neither can any boall a knowledge depurate from the defile- 
ment of a contrary, within this atinofphere of flelh. Glanv. 

Depur a'tion. n.f. [ depuratio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of feparating the pure from the impure part of any 
thing. 

Brimllone is a mineral body, of fat and inflammable parts ; 
and this is either ufed crude, and called fulphur t live, or is of 
a fadder colour, and, after depuration, fuch as we have in mag- 
deleons, or rolls of a lighter yellow. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

What hath been hitherto difeourfed, inclines us to look upon 
the ventilation and depuration of the blood as one of the prin- 
cipal and conflant ufes of refpiration. Boyle s Spring of the Air. 

2. The cleanfingof a wound from its filth. 

To Depu're. v. a. [depurer, French.] 

1. To cleanfe; to free from impurities. 

2. To purge; to free from fome noxious quality. 

It produced plants of fuch imperfection and harmful quality, 
as the waters of the general flood could not fo walh out or 
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depure, but that the fame defection hath had continuance 
the very generation and nature of mankind. d , • , 

Deputation, n J. [deputation, French.] ' ' 

1. I he act of deputing, or fending away with a fpecial com 

million. r wn ~ 

2. Vicegcrency; the poffeffion of any commiffion given. 

Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav’ritcs that the abfent king 
In deputation left behind him here. 

When he was pcifonal in the Irifh war. Shake/. Henry IV 
He looks not below the moon, but hath defigned the resi* 
ment of fublunary affairs unto fublunary deputations. Broun 
The authority of confcicnce Itands founded upon its vfcc- 
gerency and deputation under God. South's Serm^i 

TophPU'TE. v. a. [deputcr, French.] To fend with a fpc- 
cial commiffion ; to impower one to tranfaft inftcad of an 
other. 

And Abfalom faid unto him. See thy matters are good and 
right, but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. 2 Sa 
A bilhop, by deputing a prieft or chaplain to adminifter the 
facraments, may cor red and remove him for his demerits. 

Ayliffe' s Parergon, 

And Linus thus, deputed by the reff, 

The heroes welcome,' and their thanks exprefs’d. Rofcomm. 

De'pu i y. n. f. [depute, Fr. from deputatus, Latin.] A lieu- 
tenant ; a viceroy ; one that is appointed by a fpecial commif- 
fion to govern and ad inliead of another. 

tie cxercifeth dominion over them as the vicegerent and 
deputy of Almighty God. Hate’s Origin of Mankind. 

He was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, and vice- 
roy of the creation, and lord lieutenant ol the world. South. 

2. Any one that tranfafts bufinefs for another. 

Prclbytcrs, abfent through infirmity from their churche*, 
might be faid to preach by thofe deputies, who, in their Head, 
did but read homilies. Hooker, b. v. f. 21. 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place; 
but where friendffiip is, all offices of life are, as it were, 
gran ed to him and his deputy ; for he may exercife them by 
his friend. t>acon, Enay 2b. 

3. [In law.] One that exercifcs any office or other thing in 

another man’s right, whofe forfeiture or mifdcmcanour ihall 
caul’e the officer or perfon for whom he ads to lofc his 
office. Phillips. 

To Dequa'ntitate. v. a. [from de and quantitas , Latin.] 
To diminilh the quantity of. 

This vve affirm of pure gold ; for that which is current, 
and pallcth in flanip amongft us, by reafon of its allay, which 
is a proportion of filver or copper mixed therewith, isadually 
dequantitated by fire, and poffibly by frequent extindion. 

Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 

Der. A term ufed in the beginning of names of places. It is 
generally to be derived from beop, a wild beaft, unlcfs the 
place Hands upon a river ; for then it may rather be fetched 
from the Britifti dur, i. c. water. Gibfons Camden. 

To Dera cinate, v.a. [deracintr, French.] 

1 . To pluck or tear up by the roots. 

Her fallow leas. 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon; while that the cutter ruffs 

That fhould deracinate fuch favagery. Shakcfp. Henry V. 

2 . To abolifh ; to deffroy ; to extirpate. 

To DERA'IGN. ) r . ... r . 

To DFRA IN i v ‘ a ' [ dijrationare , or dirationare , Latin. J 

1. To prove; tojuffify. 

When the parfon of any church is difturbed to demand 
tythes in the next parilh by a writ of indicavit, the patron 
{hall have a writ to demand ihe advowfon of the tythes being 
in demand ; and when it is deraigned, then Ihall the plea pals 
in the court chriffian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the 
king’s court. Blount. 

2. Todiforder; to turn out of courfe. BiB. 

Dera'jGNMENT. ) r rr i • 1 

r , / in./. I from clcraignA 

DERA INMENT. J J L 6 J 

1. The aft of dcraigning or proving. 

2. A difordering or turning out of courfc. 

3. A dil'charge of profeffion ; a departure out of religion. 

In fome places the fubftantive dereignment is ufed in the very 
literal fignification with the French difrayer , or defrangrr; 
that is, turning out of courfe, difplacing, or fetting out ot 
order ; as dcraignrnent or departure out of religion, and dereign- 
ment or difeharge of their profeffion, which is fpoken of thole 
religious men who forfook their orders and profeffions. Blount. 

Dera'y. n.f. [from defrayer , French, to turn out of the ng'it 
way ] 

r. Tumult; diforder; noife. . , 

2. Merriment ; jollity ; folemnity. Dougajs. 

To Dere. v.a. [bejuan, Saxon.] To hurt. Obfoletc. 

So from immortal race be does proceed. 

That mortal hands may not withffand his might ; 

Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed ; 

For all in blood and fpoil is his delight. Fairy J^uten, ■ >>• 

DersuctioN. 
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Dereliction, n.f. [derelidio, Latin.] An utter Torfaking or 
leaving; an abandoning. 

There is no other tiling to be looked for, but the effefts of 
• God’s moft juft difpleafure, the withdrawing of grace, dcrc- 
liBion in this world, and in the world to come confulion. Hooker. 
Derelicts, n.f. pi. [In law.] Such goods as are wilfully 
thrown away, or relinquifhed by the owner. Di£t. 

To DERl'DE. v. a. [deridco, Latin.] 

I. To laugh at; to mock ; to turn to ridicule ; to fcorn. 

And before whofe prefence ro offend with any the leaft un- 
fecmlincfs, we would be furely as loth as they who moft re- 
prehend or deride what we do. Blocker, b. v. f. 2 Cj 1 

What (hall be the portion of thofe who have derided God's 
word, and made a mock of every thing that is facred and 
religious ? Ttllotfon, Sernt. ii. 

° Thefe fons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 
Infult my darknefs, and my groans deride. Popes Statius. 
Deri'der. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A mocker; a fcoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable blafphemies, 
and like contempts offered by deriders of religion, fearful 
tokens of divine revenge have been known to follow. Hooker. 

2. A droll 5 a buffoon. 

Deri'sioN. n.f. [derif.o, Latin.] 

1. The aft of deriding or laughing at. 

2. Contempt; fcorn; a laughing-ftock. 

I am in derifon daily; every one mocketh me. for. xx. ". 
Thou makeft us a reproach to our neighbours, a fcorn and 
3 derifon to them that are round about us. Pj. xliv. 1 j. 

Enfnar’d, affaulted, overcome, led bound. 

Thy foes derifon, captive, poor and blind. 

Into a dungeon chrult. Miltons Agordfes , /. 364. 

Are we grieved with the fcorn and derifon of the prophanc ? 
Thus was the bleffed Jefus defpifed and rejefted of men. Rogers. 

Vanitv is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious man, which 
expofes him to the fecrct fcorn and derifon of thofe he con- 
venes with. Addifon’sSp. Slater, N°. 255. 

Deri'sive. adj. [from deride .] Mocking ; fcoffing. 

O’er all the dome they quaff, they feaft; 

Derifve taunts were fpread from gueft to gueft. 

And each in jovial mood his mate addreff. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Deri'sory. adj. [derifrius, Latin.] Mocking; ridiculing. 
Deri'vable. adj. [from derive .] Attainable by right of 

defeent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and fhndard of all 
honour derivable upon me, that thofe who honour him Ihall 
be honoured by him. South’s Sermons. 

Deriva'tion. n.f. [derivatio, Latin.] 

1. A draining of water ; a turning of its courfe; letting out. 

When it began to fwell, it would every way difeharge itfelf 
by any defeents or declivities of the ground ; and thefe iffues 
and derivations being once made, and fupplied with new wa- 
ters pufhing them forwards, would continue their courfe ’till 
they arrived at the fca, juff as other rivers do. Burnet. 

2. [In grammar.] The tracing of a word from its original. 

Your lordlhip here feems to diflike my taking notice, that 
the derivation of the word fubftance favours the idea wc have 
of it; and your lordlhip tells me, that very little weight i> to 
be laid on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 

3. The tracing of any thing from its fource. 

As touching traditional communication, and tradition of 
thofe truths that I call connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of ttyife truths have had the help of that deri- 
vation. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a humour from one part of 
the body to another. 

Derivation differs from revulfion only in the meafure of the 
diftance, and the force of the medicines ufed : if we draw it 
to fome very remote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call 
that revulfion ; if only to fome neighbouring place, and by 
gentle means, we call it derivation. Wife man on Tumours. 

Derivative, adj. [derivativus, Latin.] Derived or taken 
from another. 

As it is a derivative perfection, fo it is a diftincl kind of 
pei teftion from that which is in God. Hale’s Origin of Mank. 
Derivative, n.f. [from the adjeftive.] The thing or word 
derived or taken from another. 

For honour, 

*Tis a derivative from me to mine. 

And only that I Hand for. Shahfpeare’s Winter's Tale 

The word honeftus originally and ftrictiy fignifies no more 
than creditable, and is but a derivative from nonour, which 
lignifies credit or honour. South's Sermons. 


Df.ri 


vatively. 
manner. 


adv. [ from derivative. ] In a deri 


vativc 


To DERIVE, v. a. [deriver, French, from derive, Latin.] 

1. I o turn the courfe of any thing; letting out; communicating. 

Company Ieffens the Ihatne of vice by fharing it, and abates 
the torrent of a common odium by deriving it into many 

DtoTI' r • , SmOhSmJl. 

2. i o deduce from its original. 
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They endeavour to derive the varieties of colotlrs ffdrri thtf 
various proportion of the direft progrels or motion of thefe 
globules to their circumvolution, or motion about their cwil 
centre. Boyle on Colours. 

This property of it feems rather to have bcen derived from 
the Pretorian foldiers, who infolcntly affumed the difpofihg of 
the empire. Decay of Piety: 

Men derive their ideas of duration from their reflection oil 
the train of ideas they obferve to fucceed one another in their 
own underftandings. Locke : 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity of the 
fibres, the methodifts, an ancient fet of phyficians, derived all 
difeafes of human bodies with a great deal of reafon ; for the 
fluids derive their qualities from the folids. Arbuthnot. 

3. To communicate to another, as from the origin and fource. 

Chrift having Adam’s nature as wc have, but incorrupt, 
deriveth not nature, but incorruption, and that immediately 
from his own perfon, unto all that belong unto him. Hooker . 

The cenfors of thefe wretches, who, I am fure, could de- 
rive no fanftity to them from their own perfons ; yet upon this 
account, that they had been confecrated by the offering incenfe 
in them, were, by God’s fpecial command, fequeftered from 
all common ufe. South's Sermons. 

4. To communicate to by defeent of blood. 

Bcfidcs the readinefs of parts, an excellent difpofition of 
mind is derived to your lordfhip from the parents ot two gcne- f 
rations, to whom 1 have the honour to be known. Felton. 

5. To fpread ; to diffufe gradually from one place to another. 

The ffreams of the publick juflice were derived into every 
part of the kingdom. Davies on Ireland . 

6. [In grammar ] To trace a word from its origin. 

To De'RIve. v. n. 

1. To come from ; to owe its origin to. 

He that refills the pow’r of Ptolomy, 

Refills the pow'r of hcav’n ; for pow’r from heav’n 
Deri es, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. Prior , 

2. To defeend from. 

I am, my lord, as well deriv’d as he, 

As well pollcft. Shaktjpeare’ s Midjummer Night’s Dream , 

DeriVer. n.f. [from derive ] 

1. One that draws or fetches from the original. 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other mens 
fins, but alfo a deriver of the whole inure guilt of them to 
himfell. South's Sermons. 

Dern. adj. [beajm, Saxon.] 

1. Sad; folitary. 

2. Barbarous ; cruel. Obfolete. 

Dernie r. adj. Laff. It is a mere French word, and ufed 
only in the following phrafe. 

In the Imperial chamber, the term for the profecution of an 
appeal is not circumfcribed by the term of one or two years, 
as the law elfewherc requires in the Empire, this being the 
dernier refort and fupreme court of judicature. Ayliffe’ s Parerg. 
T o D e’p.CG ate. v. a. [ dtrogo , Latin.] 

1. To do an aft contrary to a preceding law or cuftom, fo as 
to diminilh its former value. 

By fevcral contrary cuftoms and ftiles ufed here, many of 
thofe civil and canon laws are cnntrouled and derogated. Hale. 
?. Fo Icilen the worth of any perfon or thing; to difparage. 

1 o De'roga 1 e. v. n. I o degenerate ; to do a thing contrary 
to one’s calling or dignity. 

Wc fhould be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did derogate 
from them whom their induftry hath made great. Hooker. 
Derogate, adj. [from the verb.] Damaged; lcfiencd in 
value. 

Into her womb convey fterility ; 

Dr}' up in her the organs of increafe, 

And from her derogate body never fpring 
A babe to honour her ! ' Shake fpcare's King Lear. 

Derogation, n.f. [derogatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of breaking and making void a former law or 
contraft. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaffage, with good refpefts 
to entertain the king in good affeftion ; but nothing was done 
or handled to the derogation of the king’s late treaty with the 

Ita lL a , ns - .. L .. . Bacon's Henry VII. 

i hat which enjoins the deed is certainly Gods law ; and it 
is alio certain, that the feripturd, which allows of the will, is 
neither the derogation nor relaxation of that law. South’s Set rn. 

2. A difparagmg; leffening or taking away the worth of any 
perfon or thing. Sometimes with to, properly with from. 

V\ Inch, though never fo neccffary, they could not eafily 
now admit, without fome fear of derogation from their credit • 
and therefore that which once they had done, they became for 
ever after refolute to maintain H ,& p nf 

So furely he is a very brave man, neither is that any thin<r 
which I fpcak to his derogation ; for in that I faid he is a min- 
g!ed people it is no difpraife. Spenfer on Ireland 

Hie wileft princes need not think it any diminution ro 

counfel. eatn ° r d,r0g<>tim t0 ** fufficienc V» to rely upon 

Bacon , Effa\ 2 1 . 
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1 fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contradict 
:»ny thing which I have formerly laid in his juft praife. Dryden. 

I believe there are none of thefe patriots who will think it 
a derogation from their merit to have itfaid, that they received 
many lights and advantages from their intimaev with my lord 
Somers. Addifion's Freeholder , N° 39. 

Dr.Ro'GATivE. adj. [derogativus, Latin.] Derogating; lcflen- 
ing the value of. 

1 bat fpirits are corporeal feems to me a conceit derogative 
to himfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather labour to overthrow ; 
yet thereby he eftablifheth the dodtrine of luftrations, amulets 
and charms, as we have declared before. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Dero'g atorilv. adv. [from derogatory .] In a detracting 
manner. jy t£ f_ 

Dero'g atoriness. n.f. [from derogatory.] The adt of dero- 
gating. Din. 

Dero'gatorv. adj. [ derogatorius , Latin.] That lcffens the 
value of. 

I hey live and die in their abfurdities, palling their days in 
perverted appreheniions and conceptions of the world, deroga- 
tory unto God and the wildom of the creation. Brown. 

Thefe deputed beings, as they arc commonly underftood, 
arc derogatory from the wifdom and power of the Author of 
Nature, who doubtlefs can govern this machine he could 
create, by more diredl and eafy methods than employing thefe 
fubfervient divinities. Cheyne's Phil. Brin. 

De'rvis. n. J. [dervis, French.] A Turkifh prieft. 

Even there, where Chrift vouchfaf’d to teach, 

Their dervifes dare an impoftor preach. Sandy?. 

The dervis at firft made fume fcruple of violating his pro- 
mife to the dying brachman ; but told him, at laft, that he 
could conceal nothing from fo excellent a prince. Spectator. 
DE'SCANT. n. fi. [d.J canto, Italian.] 

1. A fong or tune compofed in parts. 

Nay, now you are too flat. 

And mar the concord with too harfh a de/cant. Shakcfiptare. 
The wakeful nightingale 

All night long her amorous defiant lung. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

2. A difeourfe; a deputation ; a difquifition branched out into 
feveral divifions or heads. It is commonly ufed as a word of 
cenfure, or contempt. 

Look you get a prayer-book in your hand. 

And Hand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy deficant. Shah. Rich. III. 
Such kindnefs would fupplant our unkind reportings, and 
fevere deficants upon our brethren. Government ofi the Tongue. 
To De'scant. v.n. [from the noun.] 

1. To flng in parts. 

2. To difeourfe at large ; to make fpecches : in a fenfe of cen- 
fure or contempt. 

Why I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pafs away the time ; 

Unlcfs to fpy my Ihadow in the fun. 

And deficant on mine own deformity. Shakefi. Richard III. 

Corn’ll thou for this, vain boaftcr, to furvey me. 

To deficant on my ftrcngth, and give thy verdidt? Milton. 
A virtuous man fhould be plcafed to find people deficanting 
upon his actions, becaufe, when they arc thoroughly canvafled 
and examined, they turn to his honour. Addijon’s Freeholder. 
To DESCE'ND. v.a. [ deficendo , Latin.] 

1. To come from a higher place to a lower ; to fall ; to fink. 

The rain defcended , and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that houfc ; and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock. Alatt. vii. 25. 

The brook that chficcndcd out of the mount. Deutr. ix. ?. i . 
He cleft his head with one deficending blow. Dryden. 
Foul with ftains 

Of gufhing torrents and deficending rains. Addifion's Cato. 

O godilefs ! who, deficending from the fkies, 

Vouchfaf’d thy prefence to my wond’ring eyes. Pope’s Odyfif. 

2. To come down. in a popular fenfe, implying only an arrival 
at one place from another. 

He fhall deficend into battle, and peiifh. 1 Sa. xxvi. 10. 

3. 'Fo come fuddcnly or violently ; to fall upon as an enemy. 

For the pious fire preferve the fon ; 

His wifh’d return with happy pow’r befriend. 

And on the fuitors let thy wrath deficend. Pope's Odyfificy, b. iv. 

4. To make an invafion. 

The goddefs gives th’ alarm ; and foon is known 
The Grecian fleet, deficending on the town. Dryden. 

A foreign fon upon the ftiore defeends, 

Whofe martial fame from pole to pole extends. Dryden. 

5. To proceed from an original ; to be extradicd from. 

Defpair defieencls from a mean original ; the offspring of fear, 
lazinefs, apd impatience. Collier againjl Defipair. 

Will, is younger brother to a baronet, and deficcnded of the 
ancient family of the Wimbles. Addijons Spectator , N°. 108. 

6. To fall in order of inheritance to a fucceflbr. 

Should wc allow that all the property, all the eftateof the 
father, ought to deficend to the cldeft fon ; yet the father’s na- 
tural dominion, the paternal power, cannot deficend unto him 
by inheritance. Luke. 
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The inheritance of both rule over mert and pronerh- *• 

things fprung from the fame original, and were to de ceit 1 
the lame riif~ ‘“jcend liy 


Our author, prov.des for the deficending and convey^ 
down of Adam s monarchical power to poftciity, by ti-, ; n u 
ritance of his heir, fuccceding to his father’s authority S’ 

7 'jcmi„ C „T" J * difC0Urre r,u "’ •"»*> “ WrfcWrSS 

Congregations difeerned the final! accord that was amon* 
themie.ves, when they deficcnded to particulars. D. -m rf p ■ 0 
To Descend. «. To walk downward upon an^phef ^ 

He ended, and they both deficend the hiil ; 1 V 

Defcended Adam to the bow’r, where Eve 
Lay fleeping. Milton's Paradific Loft 

In all our journey through the Alps, as well when we 
climbed as when we deficcnded them, we had ftill a river run 
ning along with the road. Addifin on I- ~ 

In the midft of this plain ftands a high hill, fo vcrvftecj' 
that there would be no mounting or dejeendin? it, were not 
made up of a loofe crumbled earth. AddijotZZl 

Descendant. »./ [defendant, Fr. dcficendens, Latin.] T|, c 
offspring of an anceftor ; he that is in the line of generation 
at whatever diftancc. 

1 he deficendants of Neptune were planted there. Bacon. 

O, true deficendant of a patriot line, 

Vouchfafe this picture of thy foul to fee. Dryden 

He revealed his own will, and their duty, in a more ample 
manner than it had been declared to anv of my defendants 
before them. • Acterbury's Sermons. 

Desce ndent. adj. [dcficendens, Latin. It feems to be efta- 
bhfhed that the fubftantive fhould derive the termination from 
the brench, and the adjciStive from the Latin.] 

1. hailing; finking; coming down; descending. 

'I here is a regrefs of the fap in plants from above down- 
wards; and this deficendent juice is that which principally nuu- 
rifhes both fruit and plant. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Proceeding from another as an original or anceftor. 

More than mortal grace 

Speaks thee deficendent of tethcreal race. Pope’s Odfifcy , b. iv. 

Desce'ndible. adj. [from deficend] 

1 . Such as may be defcended ; fuch as may admit of a palliige 
downwards. 

2. Tranfmiflible by inheritance. 

According to the cuftoms of other countries thofe hono- 
rary fees and infeudations were deficer.dible to the cldeft, and 
not to all the males. Hale's Common Law ofi England. 

Descf.'nsio v. 71 . fi . [ deficenfito , Latin.] 

1. The adt of falling or finking; defeent. 

2. A dcclenfion ; a degradation. 

From a god to a bull ! a heavy d,ficc??ficn : 

It was Jove’s cafe. From a prince to a ’prentice? alow 
transformation : that fhall be mine. S ha kefip care's Henry IV. 

3. [In aflronomy.] Right deficenfi.cn is the arch of the equator, 
which defeends with the fign or ftar below the horizon of a 
diredt fphere. 

Oblique deficenfion is the arch of the equator, which defeends 
with the fign below the horizon of an oblique fphere. Ozetiam. 

De c e'n signal, adj. [from cleficenfim.] Relating to defeent. 

Desce'nt. n. f. [dZfcenJ'us, Latin ; deficent e, French ] 

1. The adl of paffing from a higher place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with fuch a fwift deficent? Blackmon : 

2. Progrefs downwards. 

Obferving fuch gradual and gentle deficents downwards, in 
thofe parts of the creation that are beneath men, the rule of 
analogy may make it probable, that it is fo alfo in things 
above. Locke. 

3. Obliquity; inclination. 

The beads and fources of rivers flow upon a deficent, or an 
inclining plane, without which they could not flow at all. 

Woodward’s Eatural Hijlory, p- hi- 

4. Lowefl place. 

From th’ extremeft upward of thy head, 

To the deficent and duft below thy feet, 

A moft toad-fpotted traitor. Shakefipeare’s King. Lear. 

5. Invafion ; hoftilc entrance into a kingdom : in alluiion to 
the height of /hips. 

At the firft deficent on fhore, he was not immured with a 
wooden vcflel, but be did countenance the landing in his 
long-boat. Holton. 

The duke was general himfelf, and made that unfortunate 
defient upon the Ifle of Ree, which was attended with a mife- 
rablc retreat, in which the flower of the army was loll. Ciartn. 

Arife, true judges, in your own defence, 

Controul thofe foplings, and declare for fenfe; 

For fhould the fools prevail, they flop not there, 

But make their next deficent upon the fair. _ D:y- ,u 

6. Tranfmiflion of any tiling by fucccflion and inheritance. 

If the agreement and confent of men firft gave 2 *j- e P 
into any one’s hand, that alfo muft diredl its deficent an< v°^ 
vcyancc. ^ 

y.The 
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* Tb" fiate of proceeding from an original or progenitor. 

*' All of them, even without fuch a particular claim, had 
great reafon to glory in their common deficent Irom Abraham, 
ffiiac and Jacob, to whom the promife oi the bluffed feed was 
feverally made. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

S. Birth ; extradlion ; procefs of lineage. 

I give my voice on Richard’s fine, 

To bar my matter's heirs in true deficent ! 

God knows, I will not do it. Sha-:cJ. Richard 111 . 

Turnus, for high deficent and graceful mien. 

Was firft, and favour’d by the Latian queen Dryden' s /En. 

9. Offspring ; inheritors; thofe proceeding in the line of gene- 
ration. 

The care of our deficent perplexes us molt. 

Which muft be born to certain woe. Milton’s Paradifie Lojl. 
From him 

His whole deficent , who thus fhall Canaan win. Milt. P. L. 
,0. A fingle rtep in the fealeof genealogy ; a generation. 

No man living is a thoufand deficents removed from Adam 
himfelf. " Hooker, b. Wi.fi t. 

Then the fens of thefe five brethren reign’d 
By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleven deficents the crown retain’d, 

’ 1 ill aged Heli bv due heritage it gain'll. Fairy ghietn, b. ii. 
xi. A rank in the fcale or order of being. 

How have I then, with whom to hold conve'rfe. 

Save with the creatures which I made, and thofe 
'Fo me inferior ; infinite deficents 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee. Milton’s P . Lojl. 
To DESCRIBE, v. a. [dejeribo, Latin.] 

1. 1 o mark out any thing by the mention of its properties. 

I pray thee, overnamc them ; and as thou nam’it them, 

I will dtfieribe them ; and according to my defeription, level at 
my affection. Shakefipeare’s Merchant ofi Venice. 

He that writes well in verfe wiil often fend his thoughts in 
fcarch, through all the treafure of words that exprefs any one 
idea in the fame language, that fo he may comport with the 
meafures, or the rhyme of the verfe which he writes, or with 
his own moft beautiful and vivid fentiments of the thing he 
dtficribes. IVutti's Improvement ofi the Mind. 

2. To delineate; to mark out; to trace: as a torch waved 
about the head defier ikes a circle. 

3. To dillributc into proper beads or divifions. 

Men parted through the land, and deficribed it bv cities into 
feven parts in a book. Jofi. xviii. 9. 

4. To define in a lax manner by the promifeuous mention of 
qualities general and peculiar. Sec Description. 

Describe R. n.f. [from defier i be.] He that delcribes. 

From a plantation and colony of theirs, an ifland near 
Spain was by the Greek defieribers named Erythra. Brown. 
Descri'er. n.f. [from the verb.] Adifcoverer; adeteifler. 
May think his labour vainly gone, 

The glad deficrier fhall not mifs 

To tafte the neclar of a kifs. Crajhaw. 

Description, n.f. [deferiptio, Latin.] 

1. The adl of deferibing or making out any perfon or thing by 
perceptible properties. 

2. The fentence or paffage in which any thing is deferibed. 

A poet muft refufe all tedious and unneceffarv deficriptions : 
a robe which is too heavy, is left an ornament than a burthen. 

Drydin’t Dufirefinoy, Preface. 
Sometimes mifguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look forftreams immortaliz’d in fong, 

That loft in file-nce and oblivion lie. 

Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry. 

That run for ever by the mule’s (kill. 

And in the fmooth dejlription murmur ftill. Addifion. 

3. A lax definition. 

This fort of definition, which is made up of a mere col- 
ledtion of the moft remarkable parts or properties, is called 
an impcrfedl definition, or a dejeription ; whereas the definition 
is called perfedt when it is compofed of the effential difference, 
added to general nature or genus. Watts's Legick. 

4. The qualities exprefled in a defeription. 

I’ll pay fix thoufand, and deface the bond, 

Before a friend of this dejeription 

Shall lofe a hair. Shakefipeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

To DESCRY', v. a. [deficrier, French.] 

1. To give notice of any thing fuddenly difeovered ; as, the 
fcout dtficried the enemy, that he gave notice of their approach. 
This fenfe is now obfoletc, but gave occafion to thofe which 
are now in ufe. 

2. Fo fpy out ; to examine at a diftance. 

And the houfe of Jofeph lent to deficry Bethel. Judg. i. 23. 

Edmund, 1 think, is gone to deficry 
Th’ ftrength o’ th’ enemy. Shakefpcare’s King Lear. 

3. T o detedl ; to find out any thing concealed. 

Of the king they got a light alter dinner in a gallery, and 
of the queen mother at her own table ; in neither place def- 
erred, no, not by Cadinet, who had been lately ambaifador in 
England. Wottm. 
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4. Todifcover; to perceive by the eye; to fee any thing diftant 
or abfent. 

Thus dight, into the court he took his way ; 

Both through the guard, which never him deficry A, 

And through the watchmen, who him never fpy’d. 

Hubbard’s Tale. 

The fpirit of deep prophecy fne hath ; 

What’s paft and what’s to come the can deficry. Shot. //. \ I. 
That planet would, unto our eyes, deficrying only that part 
whereon the light falls, appeal to be horned, as the moon 
lccms> Raleigh's Hijlory of the World, b. i. c. 1* 

And now their way to earth they had deficry’ d. 

To Paradife firft tending. Milton's Paradifie Lojl , b x. 

Although the motion of" light be not deferied, no argument 
can be made from thence to prove that light is not a body. 

Digby on Bodies. 

A tow’r fo high, it Teem’d to reach the fky. 

Stood on the roof, from whence we could deficry 

All Ilium. Denham. 

Once more at lcaft look back, Lid T, 

Thyfelf in that large glafs deficry. Prior. 

Descry 7 , n.f. [from the verb.] Difcovery; thing difeovered. 
How near’s the other army t 
—Near, and on fpeedyfoot, the main deficry 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shakefipeare’s King Lear. 
To DE'SECRATE. v. a. [defiacro, Lat.] i o divert from the 
purpofe to which any thing is confecrated. 

j he founders of monallrics imprecated evil on thofe who 
fhould defiecratc their donations. Salmon's Survey. 

Desecra tion, v.fi [from defiecratc.] The abolition of con- 
fccration. 

De'seRT. n.f. [ defiertuw , Latin.] Awildernefs; folitude j 
walls country ; uninhabited place. 

Be alive again, 

And dare me to the dejert with thy fword. 

Of trembling I inhibit ; then protefl me 
The baby of a girl. Sha.lefipeare's Macltlh, 

He, looking round on every fide, beheld 
A pathlefs dejert, dufk with horrid fhades. Paradifie Reg. 
De'seRT. adj. [defier t us, Latin.] Wild; wafle; folitary; un- 
inhabited ; uncultivated ; unfilled. 

I have words 

That would be howl’d out in the dejert air, 

Where hearing fhould not catch them. Shakefi. Macbeth. 
He found him in a dejert land, and in the walle howling 
wildernefs. Deutr. xxxii. 10. 

The promifes and bargains between two men in a defiert 
ifland are binding to them, though they are perfedtly in a Hate 
of nature, in reference to one another. Locke. 

To DESE'R'F. v.a. [defierter, French; defiero, Latin.] 

1. To forfake; to fall away from; to quic meanly or treache- 
roufly. 

I do not remember one man, who heartily wifhed the paff- 
ing of that bill, that ever defieited them ’till the kingdom was 
in a flame. Dryden’ s /En. Dedicat. 

2 . To leave; to abandon. 

What is it that holds and keeps them in fixed ftations and 
intervals, againft an inccflant and inherent tendency to defiert 
them ? Pent ley’s Sermons * 

3. 'Fo quit the army, or regiment, in which one is enlifted. 
Dese'rt. n.f. [ properly defiert : the word is originally French.] 

The laftcourfc; the fruit or fwcctmeats with which a feaft is 
concluded. Sec Dessert. 

Dese'rt. n.f. [from defiert.] 

1. Qualities or conduit conlidcrcd with refpcil to rewards or 
punifhments ; degree of merit or demerit. 

Being of neceliity a thing common, it is, through the ma- 
nifold perfuafions, difpofitions, and occafions of men, with 
equal defiert both of praife and difpraife, fhunned by fome, by- 
others defired. Hooker , b. v. J. 4b. 

The bafe o’ th’ mount 

Is rank’d with all deficits, all kind of natures. 

That labour on the bofom of this fphere 
To propagate their dates. Shakefipeare’s Timon. 

Ufe every man after his defiert, and who fhall Tcape whip- 
P in o ^ Shakefipeare’s Hamlet. 

2. Proportional merit; claim to teward. 

More to move you. 

Take my deferts to his, and join them both. Shakefi. Timon. 
All defiert imports an equality between the good conferred 
and the good deferved, or made due. South’s Sermons. 

3. Excellence ; right to reward ; virtue. 

Desf.'rter. n.f. [from deficit.] 

1. He that has forfaken his caufe or his port. 

The members of both houfes, who at firft withdrew, were 
counted defierters, and outed of their places in parliament. 

c . , , . . „ King Charles. 

Streight to their ancient calls, recall’d from air, 

The reconcil’d defierters will repair. Dryden’ s Virg. Georc. 

Hofls of defierters, who your honour fold. 

And bafely broke your faith for bribes of gold. Dryd. /En. 

2. He that leaves the army in which he is enlifted. 
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They are the fame deferters, whether they {lay in our own 
camp, or run over to the enemies. Decay of Piety. 

A deft, ter , who came out of the citadel, fays the earn! on 
is brought to the uimoft necefiity. Tatier , N°. 59. 

3. He thatforfakes another; an abandonee 

The fair fex, if they had the defrter in their power, would 
certainly have Ihewn him more mercy- than the Bacchanals did 
Orpheus. Drydttis Ain. Dedicat. 

Thou, falfe guardian of a charge too good. 

Thou mean dejerter of thy brother’s blood. Pope. 

Dese'rtiOn. n. J\ [from dejert.~\ 

1. 1 he a£l of forfaking or abandoning a caufe or poft. 

Every compliance that we are perfuaded to by one, is a 
contradiction to the commands of the other ; and our adhe- 
rence to one, will neceffarily involve us in a dejertion of the 
other. Rogers , Serm. v. 

3. [In theology.] Spiritual defpondency; a fenfe of the derelic- 
tion of God ; an opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

thrift hears and fympathizes with the fpiritual agonies of a 
foul under deferiicn , or the preflures of fome flinging af- 
fliction. South's Sermons. 

Dese'rtless. adj. [from dtfert .] Without merit; without 
claim to favour or reward. 

She faid (he lov’d ; 

Lov’d me defertlefs , who, with fliame, confeft 
Another flame had feiz’d upon my breaft. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

To DESE'RVE. v.a. [defervir, French.] 

1. To be worthy of either good or ill. 

Thofe they honoured, as having power to work or ceafe, as 
men dtferved of them. Hooker , b. i. 

Some of us love you well ; and ev’n thofe fome 
Envy your great de/ervings , and good name. Sbak. Hen. IV. 

All friends fhall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. Sbakefpeare's King Lear. 

What he deferves of you and me 1 know. Sbak. H. VIII. 

Yet well, if here would end 
The mifery : I Jejerv'd it, and would bear 
My own defervings. < Alton's Paradife Lojl , h. x. /. 727. 

Courts are the places where beft manners flourifh. 

Where the deferving ought to rife. Otway’s Orphan. 

A mother cannot give him death ; though he 
Deferves it, he deferves it not from me. Dryden's Ovid. 

Since my Orazia’s death I have not fecn 
A beauty fo deferving to be queen. 

He had been a perfon of great defervings from the repub- 
lick, was an admirable fpeakcr, and very popular. Swift. 

2. To be worthy of reward. 

According to the rule of natural juftice one man may merit 
and defense of another. South’s Sermons. 

Deservedly, adv. [from defense .] Worthily; according to 
defert, whether of good or evil. 

F or him I was not fent, nor yet to free 
T hat people vidfor once, now vile and bafe, 

Defrvedly made vaflal. Milton's Paradife Regain'd , b. iv. 
A man defrvedly cuts himfclf off from the affections of that 
community which he endeavours to fubvert. Addif Freeholder. 

Dese'rver. ». f. [from defrve.] A man who merits rewards. 
It is ufed, I think, only in a good fenfe. _ 

Their love is never link’d to the dejerver , 

’Till his deferts arc pafs’d. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Heavy, with fome high minds, is an overweight of obliga- 
tion ; or otherwife great defensors do perchance grow into- 
lerable prefumers. f olton. 

Emulation will never be wanting amongft poets, when par- 
ticular rewards and prizes are pjopofedto the beft defervers. 

Dryden's Dufrefioy , Preface. 

DesTccaNTs. n.f [from defecate.] Applications that dry up 
the flow of fores ; driers. 

This, in the beginning, may be prevented by dcficeants, 
and wafted. IVifemans Surgery. 

To DE'SICCATE. u. a. [defied, Latin.] To dry up; to ex- 


hale moifture. . . 

In bodies defeated by heat or age, when the native (pint 
gocth forth, and tire moifture with it, the air with time get- 
cth into the pores. Bacon's Natural Hifiosy, N°. 842. 

Where there is moifture enough, or fuperfluous, there wine 
helpeth to digeft and deficcate the moifture. Bacons Nat. Hifi. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the fca, or fame ele/ie- 
cated places thereof, by the heat of the fun. Hale. 

Desicca'TION. n.f. [from defecate] The ad of making dry ; 
the ftnte of being dried. 

If the fpirits iffuc out of the body, there followeth defeca- 
tion, induration, and confumption ; as in brick, evaporation 
of bodies liquid, &c. Bacon's Natural H, fiery, N°. 3/9. 

Desi'ccativf. adj. [from deficcate.] That which has the 
power of drying 

To Desi'deratb. v. a . [defia’cro, Lat.] To want; tomifs; 
to defire in abfenre. A word fcarcely ufed. 

Eclipfes are of wonderful afliftance toward the folution of 
this fo dcflrable and fo much defiderated problem. Cheyne. 
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Idle; lazy; heavy. 
defines-, French.] 


Desi'diose. adj. [ defidiofus , Latin.] 

1 o DESI'GN. v. a. [defigno, Latin ; 

1. To purpofe; to intend any thing. 

2. T o form or order with a particular purpofe : with for. 

The ads of religious worlhip were purpofely defies, t J t, r 
the acknowledgment of a being, whom the moft excellent 
creatures are bound to adore as well as we. StidingfU# 
You are not for obfeurity defin'd, * 

But, like die fun, muft cheer all human kind. Drsdcn 

3. To devote intentionally ; with to. 

One of thofe places was defigned by the old man to his 

^ on * . Clasessdn. 

He was born to the inheritance of a fplendid fortune ; he 
was defigned to the fludy of the law. Dryden 

4. To plan ; to projed ; to form in idea. 

VV e are to obferve whether it be well drawn, or, as more 
elegant artizans term it, well defigned-, then, whether it be 
well coloured, which he the two general heads. IFoitm. 

Thus while they fpeed thqir pace, the prince defigns 

The new eleded feat, and drav/s the lines. Drydcsh /Ess. 

5. To mark out. 

’Tis not enough to make a man a fubjed, to convince him 
that there is regal power in die world ; but there muft be 
ways of defigning and knowing the perfon to whom this regal 
power of right belongs. Locke. 

Desi'gn*. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. An intention; a purpofe. 

2. A fcheme ; a plan of adion. 

Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, diat lays 
defigns only for a day, without any profped to the remaining 
part of his life ? Tillctjon, Sermon i. 

3. A fcheme formed to the detriment of another. 

A fedate fetded defig n upon another man’s life, put him in 
a ftate of war with him againft whom he has declared fuch an 
intention. Lode. 

4. The idea which an artift endeavours to execute or exprefs. 

I doubt not but in the defigns of feveral Greek medals one 
may often fee the hand of an Apelles or Protogenes. Addifon. 

Thy hand ftrikes out fome new defigss. 

Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Popd s Epifilts. 

Desi'gnable. adj. [difigsio, Latin.] Diftinguifliable ; capable 
to be particularly marked out. 

The power of all natural agents is limited : the mover muft 
be confined to obferve thefe proportions, and cannot pafs over 
all thefe infinite defignable degrees in an inftant. Digbj. 

Destcn a'tion. n.f. [ defignatio , Latin.] 

1. The ad of pointing or marking out by fome particular token: 

This is a plain dejignation of the duke of Marlborough: one 
kind of fluff ufed to fatten land is called marie, and every 
body knows that borough is a name for a town. Swift, 

2. Appointment ; diredion. 

William the Conqueror forbore to ufe that claim in the 
beginning, but mixed it with a titulary pretence, grounded 
upon the will and dejignation of Edward the Confcflor. Bacon. 

3. Import ; intention. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon by the mind as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their 
firft dejignation only to thofe things which have parts, and are 
capable of increafe or diminution. Locke. 

Designedly, adv. [from defgn.] Purpofely; intentionally; 
by defign or purpofe ; not ignorantly ; not inadvertently ; not 
fortuitoufly. 

The next thing is fometimes defignedly to put them in pain; 
but care muft be taken that this be done when the child is in 
good humour. Locke. 

Ufes made things ; that is to fay, fome things were maoe 
defignedly, and on purpofe, for fuch an ufe as they ferve 
t 0i ' Ray on the Creation. 

Designer, n.f. [from defign.] 

1 . A plotter ; a contriver ; one that lays fchemes. 

It has therefore always been both the rule and praflice for 
fuch defigners to fuborn the publick intereft, to countenance 
and cover their private. Decay of Piety. 

2. One that forms the idea of any thing in painting or fculpture. 

There is a great affinity between defigning 3nd poetry ; for 
the Latin poets, and the defigners of the Roman medals, Inc 
very near cnc another, and were bred up to the fame rc ’'“ * or 
wit and fancy. 

Desi gning, participial adj. [from defign.] Infidious ; trc^c • 
rous; deceitful; fraudulently artful. 

’Twould fhew me poor, indebted, and compell d, 

Defigning, mercenary; and I know . 

You would not wifh to think I could be bought. S u [ \fi 

Desi'gnless. adj. [from defign.] Without intention, 
out defign; unknowing; inadvertent. 

Desi'gnlessly. adv. [from defignlefis.] 

ignorantly; inadvertently. . , r„s,m 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the fiS'j 
confpiring voices arc as differing as die conditions o 
fpeftive fingers. , gyle's Seraphuk Loot. 

Desi'cnment. n.f. [fro m defign.] j ^ 

z 


with- 


Without intention; 
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A fcheme of hoftility. 

News, lords, our wars are done : 

The defperate tempeft hath fo bang’d the l urxs, , 
That their defignment halts. Shakcfpeare s 

A olot ; a malicious intention. 

|he received advice both of the king s defperate 
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Othello. 


arc not 
but fhall 
Dryden. 


Deutr. vii. 25. 


Dsyda 


’cn. 


of the duke’s defignments againft her 
, 'i he idea, or fkctch of a work. 

•** he feenes which reprefent cities and countries 
real. / fuch, but only painted on boards and canvafs; 
that excufe the ill painture or defignment of them . 

When abfent, yet we conquer’d in lus right; 

For though that fome mean artift’sfkdl were Inown 
In mingling colours, or in placing light. 

Yet ftil! the fair defignment was his own. Dryden. 

Desi'rable. adj. [from defire.] 

1. pleafing ; delightful. 

She then let drop fome expreffions about an agate fnuft-box , 

I immediate! v took the hint, and bought one, being unwilling 
to omit any thing that might make me definable in her eyes. 

Addifon’ s Guardian, N°. 97. 
Our own fex, our kindred, our houfes, and our very names, 
feem to have fomething good and defirahle in them. Halts. 

2 That vviiich is to be wifhed with carneftnefs. 

Adjudged cafes, collected by men of great fagacity, will 
improve his mind, toward acquiring this defirahle amplitude 
and extent of thought IVatts's Improvement of Use Mind 
Pie cannot but confeft, that it is a thing the moft deferable 
ts man, and moft agreeable to the goodnefs of God, that he 
fhould fend forth his light and his truth by a fpecial revela- 
tion of his will. “ Rogers, Sennoiiui. 

DESI'RE. s, f [defir, Fr. defieo, Ital. defidenum, Lat.J W1O1 ; 
eagernefs to obtain or enjoy. 

Drink provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes the defire, 
but it takes away the performance. Shakefipcas e s Macbeth. 
Defire's the vaft extent of human mind ; 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. Dryden. 
Defire is the uneafinefs a man finds in himfelf upon the ab- 
fence of any thing, whofe prefent enjoyment carries the idea 
of delight with it. . Locke. 

It is in a man’s power only to obferve what the ideas are 
that take their turns in his underftanding, or elfe to direct the 
fort, and call in fuch as he hath a defire or ufe of. Locke. 
To Desi're. v.a. [defirer,- French; defiderare, Latin.] 

1. To wifh ; to long for; to covet. 

Thou {halt not defire the ffiver or gold 

2. To exprefs wifhes ; to appear to long. 

Jove beheld it with a defiring look. 

3. To afk; to intreat. 

Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 

— I humbly do defire your grace of pardon ; 

I muft away this night. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

But fince you take fuch int’reft in our woe. 

And Troy’s difaft’rous end defire to know, 

I will reftrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our laft fatal night befell. Dryden's JEn. A ii. 
Desi'rer. n.f. [from defire.] One that is eager of any tiring ; 
a wifher. 

1 will counterfeit the bewitchment of fome popular man, 
and give it bountifully to the defirers. Shakefp. Csriolanus. 
Desi'rous. adj. [from defire.] Full of defire ; eager; longing 
after ; wifhing for. 

The fame piety which maketh them that are in authority 
defirous to pleafe and refemblc God by juftice, inflameth every 
way men of aCtion with zeal to do good. Hooker , b.v. f. 1 . 

Be not defirous of his dainties ; for they are deceitful 
meat. Prov. xxiii. 3. 

Men are drowfy and defirous to fleep before the fit of an 
ague, and yawn and ftrctch. Bacon’s Nat. Hifiory, N 3 . 296. 
Adam die while. 

Waiting defirous her return, had wove 
Of choicelt flow’rs a garland. Milton’s Paradife Lofi, l. ix. 
Conjugal affeCtion, 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 

Hath led me on, defirous to behold 

Once more thy face. Miltoris Agonifies. 

Desi'rousNESS. n.f. [from defirous.] Fulneft of defire; 

eagerneft. Di£l. 

Desi'rously. adv. [from defirous.] Eagerly; with defire; 

with ardent wi flies. Did 7. 

To DESl'ST. v. n. [dfifio, Latin.] To ceafe from any thing; 
to flop. 

Def.fi, thou art difeern’d. 

And toil’ft in vain ; nor me in vain moleft. Milt. Pa. Lofi. 
There are many who will not quit a project, though they 
find it pernicious or ahfurd ; but will readily defifi from it, 
when they are convinced it is impracticable. Addif. Freeholder. 
Desi'stance. n.f [from defifi.] The adt of defifting; cef- 
fation. 

Men ufually give freclicft where they have, not given before; 
and make it both the motive and excufe of their defifianee from 
giving any more, that they have given already. Boyle. 


DESlTlVE. adj. [deft, is, Latin.] Ending; f f , 3 

Inceptive and defitive propolitions are of this lort . tne rog 
vantfli as the fun rifes, but the fogs have not yet begun to ya 
nilh ; • therefore the fun is not yet rifen. Watts s » * 

Desk .n.f. [difih, a table, Dutch.] An inclining table for the 
ufe of writers or readers, made commohly with a box o 

pofitory under it. . , , _ 

1 Tell her in the defie. 

That’s cover’d o’er with 1 urkifli tapeftry, _ 

There is a purfc of ducats Shakefp. Comedy of Er-aus s. 

He is drawn leaning on a d/fie, with h.s b.ble before him. 

0 Hattons Angler. 

I have alfo been obliged to leave unfmifhcd in my 

heads of two effays. 

Not the defk with filver nails, 

Nor bureau of expcnce, 

Nor ftandifli v.-cll japann’d, avails 
To writing of good fenie. . ’ 

Desolate, adj. [ defolatus , Latin ] 

1. Without inhabitants ; uninhabited. 

Let us feck fome dejol/ste {hade, and there , 

Weep our fad bofoms empty. Shakcfpeare s Macbeth. 

This hero appears at firft in a defolate ifland, fitting upon 
the fide of the fca. Broome on Epic Poetry. 

2 . Deprived of inhabitants; laid wafte. 

This city fliall be d/folate, witiiout an inhabitant, fer. xxvs 

7. Solitary ; without fociety. . 

To DE'SOLATE. v. a. [ defolo , Latin.] T o deprive of inha- 
bitants; to lay wafte. 

The ifland of Atlantis was not fwallov.-ed by an earthquake, 
but was deflated by a particular deluge; for earthquakes are 
feldorn in thofe parts : but, on the other fide, they have fuch 
pouring rivers, as the rivers of Afia, Africa, and Europe are 
but brooks to them. Bacon , FJjay 5 9. 

Thick around 

Thunders the fport of thofe, who with the gun 
And dog, impatient bounding at the (hot, . 

Worfe than the feafon, deflate the fields. Thomfon s Vrisitet . 
De'solately. adv. [from deflate.] Jn a defolatc manner. 
Desolation, n.f. [from dejosate.] Deftrudiion ot inhabi- 
tants ; ravage. 

What with your praifes of the country-, what with your 
difeourfe of the lamentable deflation thereof made by- thofe 
Scots, y-ou have filled me with a great companion of their 
calamities. Spenjer's State of Ireland. 

Without her follows to mvfelf and thee, 

ITerfelf, the land, and many aChriftian foul. 

Death, deflation, ruin, and decay. Shakefp. Richard III. 
To complete 

The feene of deflation ftretch’d around. 

The grim guards ftand. 'Tbomfn's Summer , l. IO7 5. 

2. Gloominefs; fadnefs; melancholy. 

That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind ; and then the 
terriblenefs of the continual motion, the deflation of the far 
being from comfort, the eye and the ear having ugly images 
before it, doth dill vex the mind, even when it is beft armed 
againft it. Sidney , b. ii. 

Then your hofc fhall be ungartcred, and every thing about 
you demonftrate a carelefs deflation. Shakef. As you like it. 
My deflation docs begin to make 
A better life. Sbakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. A place wafted and forfaken. 

How is Babylon become a deflation among the nations ! 

Jes-. 1. 23. 

DESPAIR, n.f. [dcfefpoir, French.] 

1 . Hopelefnefs ; dcfpondcnce ; lofs of hope. 

You had either never attempted this change, fet on with 
hope, or never difeovered it, ftopt with defpair. Sidney, b. ii. 
W e are troubled on every fide, yet not diftreffed ; we arc 


perplexed, but not in defpair. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 

Weary’d, forfaken, and purfu’d at laft, 

All fafety in defpair of fafety plac’d. 

Courage he thence refumes, rcfolv’d to bear 

All their affaults, fince ’tis in vain to fear. Denham. 

Equal their flame, unequal was their care ; 

One lov’d with hope, one languifh’d with defpair. Dryden. 
Defpair is the thought of the unattainablenefs of any good, 
which works differently in mens minds, fometimes producing 
uneafinefs or pain, fometimes reft and indolency. Locke. 

2. That which caufes defpair ; that of which there is no hope. 

Strangely vifited people, 

All fwol’n and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye; 

The mere defpair of furgery-, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden ftamp about their necks. 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

3. [In theology.] Lofs of confidence in the mercy of God. 

Are not all or moft evangelical virtues and graces in danger 
of extremes? As there is, God knows, too often a defeat on 
the one fide, fo there may be an excefs on the other: may 
not hope in God, or godly forrow, be perverted into prefump- 
tion or defpatr ? Sprat's Sermons. 


To 
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ToDespa'ir. v. n. [defpero, Latin.] To be without hope} 
to defpond. 1 

Though thou dreweft a fword at thy friend, vet defpair not; 
for there may he a turning. ‘ liccluj. xXii. 21. 

Wc commend the wit of the Chinefe, who defpair of 
making of gold, but are mad upon making of filvcr. Eacon. 

Never defpair of Gods blclfings here, or of his reward 
hereafter ; hut go on as you have begun. IVakc's Preparation. 
Despa irer. n.J. [from defpair . ] One without hope, 
l ie cheers the fearful, and commends the bold. 

And makes defpairers hope for good fuccefs. Dryden. 

DesP v'irful. ad;, [defpair and fu'l.] Hopelcfs. Obfolete. 

That (weet but four defpairfttl care Sidney, b. i. 

Despairingly. adv. [from defpairing.] In a manner be- 
tokening hopclcfnefs or defpondency. 

He Ipcaks leverely and dej pair ingly of our focietv. Boyle. 
To DhSP.VTCH. v. a. [deprfeber, French.] 

1. To fend away haftilv. 

Doctor 1 heodorc Coleby, a fober and intelligent man, I 
dej patched immediately to Utrecht, to bring me fome of the 
nioxa, and learn the exact method of ufing it, from the man 
that lold it. Temple. 

1 he' good IF neas, whofe paternal care 
J ulus’ abfencc could no longer bear, 

Defpatch' d Achates to the fhips in hafte, 

Jo give a glad relation of the part. Dryden’ s Vi eg. /En. 

2. To fend out of the world ; to put to death. 

Edmund, I think, is gone. 

In pity of his mifery, to defpatch 

His nighted life. Shakefpcarc' s King Lear. 

And the company fhall ftonc them with itoncs, and defpatcb 
them with their Iwords. Ezek. xxiii. 47. 

In combating, but two of you will fall ; 

And we refolve we will d fpateh you all. Dryden. 

Defpatcb me quickly, J may death forgive ; 

I fhall grow tender elfe, and wifh to live. Dryd. Jnd. Emp. 

3. To perform a bufinefs quickly; as, I defpatcbed my affairs, 
and ran hither. 

Therefore commanded he his chariot man to drive without 
ccafing, and to defpatch the journ y, the judgment of God 
now following him. 2 Mac. ix. 4. 

No fooner is one action defpatcbed, which, by fuch a deter- 
mination as the will, we arc fct upon, but another uneafinefs 
is ready to fet us on work. Locke. 

4. To conclude an affair with another. 

What, are the brothers parted ? 

— They have defpatcb' d with Pompey ; he is gone. Sbakefp. 
Despa'tch. n.f [from the verb.] 

1 . Hally execution ; fpeedy performance. 

Affected de patch is one of the moll dangerous tilings to 
bufinefs that can be. bacon. 

You’d fee, could you her inward motions watch. 
Feigning delay, file willies for defpatcb ; 

Then to a woman’s meaning would you look, 

Then read her backward. Granville. 

The defpatch of a good office is very often as beneficial to 
the lolicitor as the good office itlelf. AddijOn’s Spectator. 

2. Conduct; management. Obfolete. 

You fhall put 

This night’s great bufinefs into my defpatcb. 

Which fhall, to all our nights and days to come. 

Give folelv fovereien fway and mafferdom. Sbakef Macbeth. 

3 Exprefs ; hally mcllenger or mefliige ; as, dcfpatcbes were 
fent away. 

Despa'tchful. adj [from defpatcb.'] Eent onhafte; intent 
on fpeedy execution of bufinefs. 

So faying, with difpatchful looks, in hade 
She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. Milt. Parad. Lofl. 

• Let one difpatchful bid fome fwain to lead 
A well fed bullock from the grafly mead. Pope’s Cdyjfcy,b. iii. 
DE'SPERA I E. adj. [ defperatus , Latin.] 

1. Without hope. 

Since his exile fhc hath defpis’d me mod ; 

Forfworn my company, and rail’d at me. 

That 1 am defperate of obtaining her. Shakefpeare. 

2. Without care of fafety ; ralh ; precipitant; fcarlefs of danger. 

Can you think, my lords, 

"T hat any Englifhman dare give me counfel. 

Or be a known friend ’gainft his highnefs’ pleafurc. 

Though lie be grown fo defperate to be honeff. 

And live a fubjeft. Shakefpeare s Henry VIII. 

He who goes on without any care or thought of reforming, 
fuch an one wc vulgarly call a defperate perfon, and that fure 
is a mod damning fin. Hammonds Pratt. Latcch. 

3. Irretrievable; unfurmountablc; irrecoverable. 

Tliefc debts may be well called defperate ones ; for a mad 
man owes them. ~ Shakefpeare s Ttmon. 

In a part of Afia the fick, when their calc comes to be 
■ thought de'terate, are carried out and laid on the earth, before 
, the)’ are dead, and left there Locke. 

I am a man of defperate fortunes, that is, a man whofe 
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friends are dead ; for I never aimed at any other fortune r u 
in friends. p c u ? n 

4. Mad; hot-brkined ; furious ‘ ° j® 

Were it not the part of a defperate phyfician to wifh hi, 
friend dead, ratner than to apply the bell endeavours of 
D ill for his recovery ? Sfenfer’s State <fI rt Q 

5. It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe nearly ludicrous, and 0 I* 
marks any bad quality predominating in a high degree ' 

Concluding all mere defp'rate lots and fools. 

That durff depart from Ariftotlc’s rules. Petes EfT r • 

Df.'sper ateE v. adv. [from defperate.] * ‘ Cr,t ' 

1 . Fur ioufiy ; madly ; without attention to fafety or danger 

Your elded daughters have foredor.e themfelvcs 
A nd deff irately are dead. Sbakef King Lear 

There might be foinewhat in it, that he would not hav 
done, or defired undone, when he broke forth as de/perat l 
as before he had done uncivilly. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs lr 

2. In a great degree ; violently: this fenfe is ludicrous. ’ ’ 

She fell defperately in love with him, and took a voya<re into 
Sicily in purfuit of him, he having withdrawn thither o°n pur- 
pofe to avoid her. Addijon’s Spettaior , N\ 22 J 

De'sperateness. n.f. [from defperate] Madnefs; f ur f.‘ 
precipitance. •’ ’ 

The going on not only in terrours and amazement of con- 
fidence, Jmt alfo boldly, hopingly, confidently, in wilful habits 
of fin, is called a dej< eratenejs alfo ; and the more bold thus 
the more defperate. Hammonds Pratt. Cateck. 

Desperation. n f . [from defperate ] Hopeiefnefs; defpair; 
defpondency. 

Defpera/ion 

Is all the policy, ffrength, and defence. 

That Rome can make againft them. Sbakef. Coriolanus.- 
As long as we are guilty.of any pail fin, and have no pro- 
mife of rtmiffion, whatever our future care be, this defpera- 
tion of fuccefs chills all our induffry, and we fin on. becaufe 
we have finned. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

DE'SPICABLE. adj. [defpicabilis, Latin.] Contemptible; vile; 
mean ; fordid ; worthlefs. It is applied equally to perfons or 
things. 

Our cafe were miferable, if that wherewith wc moll endea- 
vour to pleafe God. were in his fight fo vile and defpicable as 
mens difilainful fpeech would make it. Hooter, b. v. f. 

Their heads as low 

Bow’d down in battle, funk before the fpears • 

Of defpicable foes. Milton’s Paradife Lofl, l. i. 4; 7, 

All th’ earth he gave thee to poflefs and rule. 

No defpicable gift ! Milton's Paradife Lo/l, l. xi. /. -}<c. 
All the quiet that could be expefted from fuch a reign, mull 
be the refult of abfolute power on the one hand, and a defpi- 
cable flavery on the other. Addi/cn. 

When men of rank and figure pafs away their lives in cri- 
minal purfuits and p rad! ices, they render themfelves more vile 
and dejpicable than any innocent man can be, whatever low 
llation his fortune and birth have placed him in. Addifon. 

Despi'cablf.ness. n.J'. [from dejpicable.] Meannels; vilc- 
nefs; worthlefnefs. 

Wc confider the great difproportion between the infinity of 
the reward and the defpicablenefs of our fervice. Decay of Piety. 

De'spicauly. a<>v. [from defpicable.] Meanly; lordidly; 
vilely. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy Ihore, 

Nor vainly rich, nor defpicably poor; 

7 he town in foft folcmnities delights, 

And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addifon on Italy. 

Despicable, adj. [from dcjtife ] Contemptible; defpicable; 
regarded with contempt. A word fcarcely ufed but in low 
converfation. 

I am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a poor 
old diftreffed courtier, commonly the moll defpifabe thing in 
the world. Arbuthnot to Pope. 

To DESPI'SE. v. a. [deftftr, old French, Skinner-, defpicio, 
Latin.] 

1. Tofcorn; to contemn ; to flight; to difrefpeft. 

For, lo, I will make thee fmall among the Heathen, and 
dcjpifed among men. Jtr. xlix. 15. 

My fons their old unhappy fire defpife, 

Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. Pope’s Statius. 

2. In Shakefpeare it leems once to fignify abhor, as from the 
Italian defpettare. 

Let not vour ears defpife my tengue for ever, 

Which fhall poflefs them with the heavieft found 

That ever yet they heard. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Despi'ser. n.f. [from defpife.] Contemner; [corner. 

Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thydiftrefs? 

Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, . 

That in civility thou fcem’ft fo empty ? Shah, As you hie it. 
Wifilom is commonly, at long running, juftified even ot 
her defpifers. ‘ Government of the Tongue, f- r 

'Thus the atheiffs, libertines, and defpifers of religion, ufuauy 
pafs under the name of free-thinkers. Swiff- 

DespiYe- 
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DESPITE, n f. [ fpijt , Dutch; depit, French.] 

1. Malice; anger; malignity; malicioufnefs ; fpleen ; hatred. 

Thou wretch! defpite o’erwhelm thee! Shaft . Coriolanus. 
With men thefe confiderations are ufually the caufes of 
defpite, difdain* or averfion from others ; but with God they 
pafs for rcafonsof our greater tendernefs towards others. Sprat. 

2. Defiance. 

The life, thou gav’Il me firfl, was loft and done; 

’Till with thy warlike fword, defpite of fate, 

To my determin’d time thou gav’ft new date. Shak. H. VI. 

My life thou Ihalt command, but rtot my Ihame ; 

The one my duty owes ; but my fair name, 

Defpite of death, that lives upon my grave, 

To dark dilhonour’s ufe thou Ihalt not have. Shak. Rich. II. 
Know I will ferve the fair in thy defpite. Dryd. Fab. 

I have not quitted yet a victor’s right ; 

I’ll make you happy in your own defpite. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 

Say, would the tender creature, in defpite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night. 

Its life maintain ? Blackmore’s Creation. 

Thou, with rebel infolence, did’ft dare 
To own and to proteft that hoary ruffian ; 

And in defpite , ev’n of thy father’s juft ice. 

To dir the factious rabble up to arms. Row’s Amb. S. Moth. 

3. Aft of malice ; aft of oppofition. 

His punilhmcnt, eternal mifery, 

It would be all his folacc and revenge. 

As a defpite done againft the moil High, 

Thee once to gain companion of his woe. Milt. Par. Lift. 
To Despi'te. v. a. [from the noun.] To vex; to affront ; 
to give uneafinefs to. 

Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, fetting the 
town on fire, to defpite Bacchus. Raleigh’s HiJ/ory. 

Despi'teful. adj. '[dejpite and (u /.] Malicious; full of fpleen ; 
full of hate; malignant; mifchievous : ufed both of perfons 
and things. 

His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 

I, his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 

From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 

Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. Shakef. 
Preferve us from the hands of our defpiteful and deadly 
enemies. King Charles. 

Mean while the heinous and defpiteful aft 
Of Satan, done in Paradife, was known 
In heav’n. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. x. /. 1 . 

Despi'tefully. adv. [from defpiteful. ] Malicioufly; ma- 
lignantly. 

It requires us to pray for them that defpitefully ufe us and 
perfecute us. Matthew v. 44. 

Despi'tefulness. n.f. [from defpiteful.] Malice; hate; 
malignity. 

Let us examine him with defpitcfulnefs and torture, that we 
know his mccknefs, and prove his patience. IViJ'd. ii. 1 9. 
Despi'teous. adj. [from dejpite.] Malicious; furious. A 
word now out of ufe. 

The knight of the red-crofs, when him he fpy’d 
Spurring fo hot with rage defpiteous, 

’Gan fairly couch his fpear. Fairy Queen, b. i. c. 2. 

To DESPOIL, v. a [dejpolio, Latin.] 

I. To rob; to deprive. With of. 

Defpoil’d of warlike arms, and knowen Ihield. Spenfer. 
You are nobly bom, 

Defpoiled of your honour in your life. Shakef Henry VI. 

He waits with hellilh rancour imminent. 

To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 

Dejpoil’d of innocence, of faith, of blifs. Milt. Par. Lofl. 

He, pale as death, dejpoil’d of his array, 

Into the queen’s apartment takes his way. 

Ev’n now thy aid, 

Eugene, with regiments unequal preft. 

Awaits: this day of all his honours gain’d 
Defpoi/s him, if thy fuccour opportune 
Defends not the fail hour. 

Despolia'tion. n.f. [from defpolio, Latin.] 
fpoiling or ftripping. 

To DESPO'ND. v. a. [defpondeo, Latin.] 

J. To defpair ; to lofe hope ; to become hopelefs or defperate. 

It is every man’s duty to labour in his calling, and not to 
defpond for any mifearriages or difappointments that were not 
in his own power to prevent. L’Eflrange , Fab. i 10. 

There is no furer remedy for fuperftitious and defpond- 
ing weaknefs, than firfl to govern ourfelves by the bell im- 
provement of that reafon which providence has given us for 
a guide; and then, when we have done our own parts, to 
commit all chearfully, for the reft, to the good pleafure of 
heaven with truft and refignation. L’Ejlrange. 

Befides, to change their pafture ’tis in vain, 

Or truft to phyfick : phyfick is their bane : 

The learned leaches in defpair depart. 

And Ihake their heads, defponding of their art. Dryd. Virgil. 
V ol j hcrs dc P rcfs tllcir °wn minds, defpond at the firft diffi- 


culty ; and conclude that makrng any progrefs in knowiedgty 
farther than ferves their ordinary bufinefs, is above their eapia- 

cities. , . . Ltckti 

[In theology.] To lofe hope of the divine mercy. 

He confiders what is the natural tendency of fuch a virtue* 
or fuch a vice: he is well apprized that the reprefentation of 
fome of thefe things may convince the underllanding, fome 
mav terrifv the confluence, fome may allure the Ilothlul* and 


IVatts’s Improvement. 
Defpair; hopeiefnefs} 


fome encourage the defponding mind. 

Despo'ndenc y. n.f. [Irom defpondent.] 
defperation. 

Despo'ndent. adj. [de/pondens, Latin.] Defpairing; hopelefs} 
without hope 

Congregated thrufhes, linnets, fit 
On the dead tree, a dull dejpoudent duck. Th-mforfs Autumn. 
It is well known, both from ancient and modern expe- 
rience, that the very boldeft atheifts, out of their debauches 
and company, when they chance to be furprifed wrth folitude 
or ficknefs, are the molt lufpicious, timorous, and defpondent 
wretches in the world. Bent.ey’s Sermons. 

To DEhPONSATE. v. a [ defponfo . Latin.] To betroth; to 
affiance; to unite by reciprocal promifes of marriage. 

Desponsa tion. n.J'. [from defponfate] The betrothing 
perfons to each other. 

DE'SPOT. n.f. [ownro'lijf ] An abfolute prince; one that go- 
verns with unlimited authority. 1 his word is not in ufe, ex- 


cept as 
Servia. 
Despo'tical. 
Despo'tick. 


applied to fome Dacian piince; as, the defpvt of 


Dryden. 


Phillips. 
The aft of de- 


adj. [from defpet.] Abfolute in power; unli- 
mited in authority; arbitrary; unaccountable. 
God’s univerfal law 
Gave to the man defpotick power 
Over his female in due awe. 

Nor from that right to part an hour. 

Smile Ihc or lowre. Milton’s Agonifles < 

In all its direftions of the inferior faculties, reaf«n con- 
veyed its fuggcllions with clearnefs, and enjoined them with 
power: it had the paftions in perfeft fubjeftion; though its 
command over them was but perfuafive and political, yet it 
had the force of coaftive and defpotical. South’s Sermons. 

We may fee in a neighbouring government the ill con- 
fequences of having a defpotick prince, in a Hate that is moll 
of it compofed of rocks and mountains ; for notwithllanding 
there is vail extent of lands, and many of them better than 
thole of the Swifs and Grifons, the common people among 
the latter arc in a much better fituation. . Add-on on Italy. 

Patriots were forced to give way to the madnefs of the 
people, who, ftirred up with the harangues of their orators, 
were now wholly bent upon fingle and defpotick flavery. Swift . 

Despo'tiCalness n.f. [from defpotical.] .bfolute authority. 

De'spotism. n.f. [dcfpotifm , French, from defp.t.] Abfolute 
power. 

To DESPb TIATE. v. n. [ defpumo , Latin.] To throw off 
parts in foam ; to froth ; to work. 

Despumation. n.f. [irom def umaie.] % The aft of throwing 
off cxcremcntitious parts in feum or foam. 

Desc^uam a' tion. n f. [from fjuama, Latin.] The aft of 
fealing foul bones. 

Desse'rt. n.J. [dejferte, French.] The laft courfe at an en-* 
tertainment ; the fruit or fwcetmcats fet on the table after the 
meat. 

To give thee all thy due, thou haft the art 
To make a fupper with a fine deffert. Dryden’ s Perflus. 

At your deffert bright pewter comes too late. 

When your firft courfe was well ferv’d up in plate. Kim. 

To DE'ST INA TE. v. a. [ deflino , Laiin.] To defign for any 
particular end or purpofe. 1 

Birds are dejlinated to fly among the branches of trees and 
bulhes £ a y on t / Je Creation. 

Destination, n.f [from deflmate.] The purpofe for which 
any thing is appointed ; the ultimate defign. 

The paffages through which fpirits are conveyed to the 
members, being almoft infinite, and each of them drawn 
through fo many meanders, wherein other fpirits are a jour- 
neying, it is wonderful that they fhould perform their regular 
defl motions without lofing their way. Glanv. Scepf. 

There is a great variety of apprehenfions and fancies of 
men, in the dejlination and application of things to feveral 
ends and ufes. jj a // s Q r ; n 0 j- Mankind. 

To De stine. v. a. [ deflino , Latin.] 

1. To doom; to appoint unalterably to any ftate or condition. 

Wherefore ceafe we then ? 

Say they who counfel war: we are decreed, 

Referv’d, and def in'd to eternal woe : 

Whatever doing, what can we fuffer more ? Milt. Pa. Lofl 

All altars flame; before each altar lies, J 

Drench’d in his gore, the def in'd facrifice. Dryden’ s /Ends. 

1 o appoint to any ufe or purpofe. 

vJ5° th,n blood int0 the immediately fubordinate 

blood’ HlC 1 2re t0 Carr >' humours fecreted from the 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3. To 


2. 
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3. To devote ; to doom to punifhmcnt or mifery. 

May heav’n around this dcjlin’d head 
Tlie choiceft of its curfes Hied. Prior. 

4- To fix unalterably. 

The infernal judge's dreadful pow’r. 

From the dark urn lhall throw thy defin'd hour. Prior. 

De'stiwy. n.f. [dtjlihie, French.] 

1. 1 he power that fpins the life, and determines the fate of 
living beings. 

1 hou art neither like thy fire or dam ; 

But like a foul mif-fhapen ftigmatick, 

Mark’d by. the drjiinies to be avoided. Shakef. Henry VI. 

2. P’ate ; invincible necefiity. 

He faid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children born of me; 

But who can turn the (beam of dejliny. 

Or break the chain of ftrong neceflity, 

Which faft is ty’d to Jove’s eternal feat r Fairy fjhtecn, b. i. 

How can hearts, not free, be try’d whether they ferve 
Willing or no, who will but what they mud 
By de/iiny , and can no other chufe ? Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

Had thy great de/liny but given thee fkill 
To know, as well as pow’r to a<St her will. Denham. 

Chance, or forceful de/iiny , 

Which forms in caufes firlt whate’er fhall be. Dryden's Fab. 

3. Doom ; condition in future time. 

At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i’ th’ morning: thither he 
Will oomc to know his i dejliny. Shakcfpcart's Macbeth. 

DESTITUTE, adj. [de/1 i! ut ns, Latin.] 

1. Forfakcn; abandoned. 

Toforfakc the true God of heaven, is to fall into all fuch 
evils upon the face of the earth, as men, either dc/litute of 
grace divine, may commit, or unprotected from above, may 
endure. Hooker, b. v. j i . 

He will regard the prayer of the dejlitute , and not defpife 
their prayer. ' Pfal. cii. 1 7. 

2. In want of. 

Living turfs upon his body lay; 

This done, fecurely take the deftin’d way 
To find the regions dejlitute of day. Dryden's /En. b. vi. 
Nothing can be a greater inftancc of the love that mankind 
has for liberty, than fuch a favage mountain covered with 
people, and the Campania of Rome, which lies in the fame 
country, dejlitute of inhabitants. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Destitution, n.f. [from dejlitute'] Want; the ftate in 
which fomething is wanted. 

That dejlitution in food and cloathing is fuch an impedi- 
ment, as, ’till it be removed, fuffereth not the mind of man to 
admit any other care. Hooker, b. i. f 1 0. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, are not left 
in fo great dejlitution, that juftly any man fhould think the or- 
dinary means of eternal life taken from them. Hooker, b. v. 

The order of paying the debts of contract or reftitution is 
fet down by the civil* laws of a kingdom: in dejlitution or want 
of fuch rules, we are to obferve the necefiity of the creditor, 
the time of the delay, and the fpecial obligations of friend- 
fhip. , Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To DESTRQ'Y. v. a. [ dejlruo , Latin; dejlruirt, French.] 

1. To overturn a city; to raze a building; to ruin. 

The lord will dejlroy this city. Gen, xix. 14. 

2. To lay wafte ; to make defolate. 

Solyman fent a great part of his army out of the main 
unto the ifland, which burnt and dejlroyed the country vil- 
lages. Knolles's Hijhry of the Turks. 

3. To kill. 

A people, great and many, and tall as the Anakims ; but 
the Lord dejlroyed them before them, and they fucceedcd them, 
and dwelt in their (lead. Deutr. ii. 21. 

'Tis fafer to be that which we dejlroy. 

Than by deftruClion dwell in doubtful joy. Shakef. Macbeth. 
The wife providence hath placed a certain antipathy be- 
tween fome animiils and many infe&s, whereby they delight 
in their deftru£fion, though they ufe them not as food; as 
the peacock dejlroys fnakes and adders ; the wcafel, mice and 
rats ; fpiders, flies ; and fome forts of flies dejlroy fpiders. Hale. 

4. To put an end to ; to bring to nought. 

Do wc not fee that flothful, intemperate and inconti- 
nent perfons dejlroy their bodies with difeafes, their reputa- 
tions with difgrace, and their faculties with want ? Bentley. 

There will be as many fovereigns as fathers : the mother 
too hath her title, which dejlroys the fovereignty of one fu- 
preme monarch. Locke. 

Destro'yer. n.f. [from dejlroy.] The perfon that deftroys 
or lays wafte ; a murderer. 

In all the tranflations it is faid, that Afliir both founded it 
and ruined it: it mav be underftood, that Afliir the founder 
was the fon of Shcm, and Afliir the dejlroyer was an Aflyrian. 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

For glory done 

Of triumph, to be ftyl’d great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, gods, and foils of gods I 
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Dejlroyers rightlier call’d, and flayers of men. Milt. P.Lo/1 
Yet, guiltlcls too, this bright dejlroyer lives ; ’ J • 

At random wounds, nor knows the wound (lie piv« 

DESTRUCTIBLE. Of. [from Lad,,.] 


n. f. [from dcJlruElible.] Liablenefs t » 


deftrudtion. 

Destructibi'lity. 
dcftruction. 

Destru chon, n.f [def rutile, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of deftroy ing^; wafte. 

2. Murder ; maflacrc. 

’ Fis fafer to be that which we deftroy, 

T han by dejlruflion dwell in doubtful joy. Shakef Alacletb 
If that your moody difeontented fouls 
Do through the clouds behohl this prefent hour. 

Even for revenge mock my dcJlruSlhn. Shakef. Richard III 
When that which wc immortal thought. 

We fuw fo near dejlrutlion brought, 

Wc felt what you did then endure, 

And tremble yet, as not fccure. Waller 

3. The ftate of being deftroyed; ruin. 

4. The caufc of deftruilion ; a deftroyer ; a depopulator : as a 
confirming plague. 

The djlruilion that wafteth at noon-day. pf xc ;_ 5 

5. [Tn theology.] Eternal death. 

Broad is the way that lcadeth to deftruSlion. Matth. vii. 1 ?. 

Destru ctive. ad : . [djlrublivus, low Latin.] 

1 . 'I hat which deftroys ; wafteful ; caufing ruin and devafta- 
tion ; that which brings to deflrudtion. 

In ports and roads remote, 

DcJlruSlivc fires among whole fleets we fend. Drydtn. 
One may think, by the name duration, that the continua- 
tion of exiftence, with a kind of refiftance to any dftmdive 
force, is the continuation of folidity. Locke. 

2. With of. 

He will put an end to fo abfurd a praflice, which makes 
our raoft refined diverfions dcJlruSlive of all politer, efs. Addif. 
Both are defects equally dejlruilive of true religion. Rogers. 

3. With to. 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifh which is of a perifhable kind, deJiruSlive to the 
ftrength. Dryden's /En. Dedicat. 

Excefs of cold, as well as heat, pains us ; becaufe it is 
equally dejlruflive to that temper which is ncceflary to the 
prefervation of life. Locke. 

Destru'ctively. ado. [from dejlruilive.] Ruinoufly; mif- 
chicvoufly ; with power to deftroy. 

What remains to him that ponders this cpidemick folly, 
but to breathe outMofes’s wifh? O that men were not (ode- 
JlruSlively foolifh. Decay of Piety 

Dlstru'ctivenf.ss. n.f. [from dejlruilive.] 'I he quality of 

• deftroying or ruining. 

The vice of profelTors exceeds the deJtruSiiienefs of the 
mod hoftile alfaults, as inteftine treachery is more ruinous 
than foreign violence. Decay of Piety. 

Destru'ctor. n.f. [from defray.] Defiroycr ; confumcr. 
Helmont wittily calls the fire the dejh uilor and the artifi- 
cial death of things. Boyle. 

Desuda'tion. [ dcfud.itio , Latin.] A profufe and inor- 

dinate fweating, from what caufe foever. 

Desu'etude. n.f. [ defuetudo , Latin.] Deflation to be ac- 
cuftomed ; difcontinuance of practice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barbarous people, 
thofc countries were quickly fallen off, with barbarifm and tie- 
fuetude, from their former civility and knowledge Hale. 

Wc fee in all things how defuetude docs contract and nar- 
row our faculties, fo that wc can apprehend only thofc things 
wherein wc are convcrfant. Government of the Longue. 

Desu'l tory. } adj. [dcjultorius, Lat.] Roving from thing 

Desulto'rious. ) to - thing; uiilettlcd; immcthodical; un- 
conftant. 

’Tis not for a dcfullory thought to attone for a lewd courfc 
of life, nor for any thing but the fuperinducing of a virtuous 
habit upon a vitious one, to qualify an effectual converfion. 

L'EJirangt. 

Let but the lcaft trifle crofs his way, and his dejultorious 
fancy prcfently takes the feent, leaves the unfiniflied and half- 
mangled notion, and Ikips away in purluit of the new 
game. ^ns. 

Take my defultory thoughts in their native order, as they 
rife in my mind, without being reduced to rules, and mai r- 
Ihalled according to art. I e ton on the C taffu - r * 

To Desu'me. v.a. [defumo, Latin.] To take from any thing, 
to borrow. 

This pebble doth fuppofe, as pre-exiftent to it, the more 
Ample matter out of which it is dejumed, the heat and influence 
of the fun, and the due preparation of the matter. 

They have left us relations fuitable to thofe of Avu-m an 
Pliny, whence they dejumed their narrations. Brown si u - J 
Laws, if convenient and ufcful, are never the w0 [’ 
though they be defumed and taken from the laws ot ot c 
countries. Halt s Law of Lag a • 
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To DETA'CH. v.a. [detacher, French.] 

1. 'Fo feparatc ; to di fen gage ; to part from fomething; 

The heat takes along with it a fort of vegetative and tcr- 
reftrial matter, which it detaches from the uppermoft ftratum 

Woodworks Natural Hijlory, />. iii. 
The fevcral parts of it are detached one from the other, and 
vet join again one cannot tell how. 

2. To fend out part of a greater body of men on an expedition. 

It ten men are in war with forty, and the latter detach only 
an t- iual number to the engagement, what benefit do they 
receive from their fuperioricy ? Addi on on the State of the Bar. 

Detachment. n.f. [from detach.] A body of troops lent 
out from the main army. 

The Czar dilpatched inftrutftions to fend out detachments of 
his cavalry, to prevent the king of Sweden’s joining his 
army. Taller , N°. 55. 

Befidcs materials, which are brute and blind. 

Did not this work require a knowing mind ? 

W bo for tile tafk fhould lit detachments chufe 

From all the atoms. Blackmoie's Creation. 

To DETA'IL. v.a. [detailler, French.] To relate particu- 
larly ; to particularife ; to difplay minutely and diftin&ly. 

They will perceive the ground of the miftakes of thefe 
philofophcrs, and be able to anfwer their arguments, with- 
out my being obliged to detail them. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 

Detai . n.f. [detail, French.] A minute and particular ac- 
count 

I chufe, rather than trouble the reader with a detail here, to 
defer them to their proper place. Woodward's hutural Hi/tory. • 
I was unable to treat this part of my fubject more in detai , 
without becoming dry and tedious. Pope. 

To DETAIN. v.a. [detineo, Latin.] 

1. To keep chat which belongs to another. 

Detain not the wages of the hireling; for every degree of 
detention of it, beyond the time, is injufticc and uncha- 
ritablencfs Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. To withold ; to keep back. 

Thefe doings fting him 

So venomoufly, that burning lhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

He has deferibed the paflion of Calypfo, and the indecent 
advances ftie made to detain him from his country. Broom. 

3. To reftrain from departure. 

Let us detain thee until wc fhall have made ready a kid. 

Judg. xiii. 15. 

Had Orpheus fung it in the nether fphere. 

So much the hymn had pleas’d the tyrant’s ear. 

The wife had been detain'd to keep her hufband there. Dry. 

4. To hold in cuftody. 

Deta'inder. n.f. [from detain.] The name of a writ for 
holding one in cuftody. 

Detainer, n.f. [from detain.] He that holds back anyone’s 
right ; he that detains any thing. 

By proportion to thefe rules, we may judge of the obliga- 
tion that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons; the facrile- 
gious, the detainers of tithes, anil cheaters of mens inheri- 
tances. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

To DETE'CT. v a. [detcSlus, Latin.] To difeover; to find 
out any crime or artifice. 

There’s no true lover in theforeft, elfefighingeveryminute 
and groaning every hour, would detcSl the lazy foot of time 
as well as a clock. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Though fhould I hold my peace, yet thou 
Would’ft eaftly deleSt what I conceal. Milton's Paradife Lofl. 

Dete'ct er. n.f [from deteSl. ] Adil’covercr; one that finds 
out what another defires to hide. 

Oh heavens ! that this treafon were not ; or not I the 
deteller . Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 

Hypocrify has a fecret hatred of its deteSler ; that which 
will bring it to a teft which it cannot pafs. Decay of Piety. 

Detection, n.f. [from deteSl.] 

J* Difcovery of guilt or fraud, or any other fault. 

Should I come to her with any detection in my hand, I could 
drive her then from the ward of her purity. Shakefpeare. 

That is a fign of the true evangelical zeal, and note for the 
deteSl ion of its contrary : it fhould abound more in the mild 
and good-natured affedlion, than in the vehement and wrath- 
ful paflions. Sprat's Sermons. 

DctcSlion of the incoherence of loofe difeourfes was wholly 
owing to the fyllogiftical form. Locke. 

2. Difcovery of any thing hidden. 

Not only the fea, but rivers and rains alfo. are inftrumental 
to the deteSlEn of amber, and other foflils, by wafhing away 
the earth and dirt that before covered and concealed them. 

_ Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

Uete ntion. n.f. [from detain.] 

1 * I he a£l of keeping what belongs to another. 

How goes the world, that 1 am thus encountred 
With clam’rous claims of debt, of broken bonds. 

And the detention of long flnce due debts, 

Againft my honour? Shakefpeare* s Tint 

2. t-onhnement; reftraint. 


DET 

This worketh by detention of the fpirits, and conftipat'on of 
the tangible parts. Bacons Natural Iltjiory N . - ' ; - 

To DE I 'ER. v.a. [deterreo, Latin.] Todil'courage from any 
thing; to fright from any thing. 

I never yet the tragick ftrain afiay’d, ■ ■ 

Deterr’d by thy inimitable maid. ” • lier ‘ 

Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us from our du;y> 
yet our cafe is not hard, fo long as wc have a greater lircugth 
on our fide. TiUotftm, Serr.t. 

Beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more force to draw or 
deter imitation, than any difeourfes which can be made to 

them. . f% 

The ladies may not be deterred from corrcfponding with me 
by this method. Addijon's Guardian, N °. 114. 

My own face deters me from my glafs ; 

And Kneller only fhews what Celia was. Prior. 

Determent, n.f [from deter.] Caufe ol difcouragtnient ; 
that by which one is deterred. - 

This will not be thought a difeouragement unto fpirits, 
which endeavour to advantage nature by art; nor will ne nl 
fuctefs of fome be made a fufficient determent unto others. 

B town’s Vulgar hrrours, b. vi. c. 8. 
Thefe are not all the determents that oppofed my obeying 
you . t a\-e. 

To DETE'RGE. v a. [ detergo , Latin ] To cleanfe a fore ; 
to purge any part from feculence or obftru£Hons. 

Confider the part and habit of body, and add or diminuh 
your fimples as you defign to deterge or mcarn. Wifeman . 

Sea fait preferves bodie , through which it pafleth, tr< m 
corruption, and it detergeth the veflels, and ko_ s the fluids 
from putrefaction. Arbuthnot on A intents. 

Dete'rgent. adj. [from deterge ] That which cleanfcs 

The food ought to be nouriftiing and detergent. Arb thnot. 

Deterioration, n f [from del crier I atin.] the adl of 
making any thing worfe ; the ftate of growing worle. 

Dete'rminable. adj. [from determine J That which may be 
certainly decided. 

Whether all plants have feeds were more eafily determinable , 
if we could conclude concerning harts-tonguc, feme and 
fome others. Brown > Vulgar krr urs, b. ii. c. 7. 

About this matter, which feems fo eafily determinable by 


fenfe, accurate and fober men widely 'if’gree. 


Due. 
To limit ; 


To DETERMINATE, v.a. [deter miner, brench.] 
to fix; to determine; to terminate. 

The fly flow hours fhall not d. terminate 

Thedatelefs limit of thy dear cxiie. Shakef Richard II. 

Determinate, adj. [ determinatus , I. atin. ] 

1. Limited ; determined. 

Demonftrations in numbers, if th v are not more evident 
and exaft than in extenfion, yet they are more ge. eral in their 
ufe, and determinate in their application. Lo ke. 

To make all the planets move about the fun in circular 
orbs, there muft be given to each, by a determinate impulfe, 
thofc prefent particular degrees of velocity which they now 
have, in proportion to their di fiances from the fun, and to the 
quantity of the folar matter. Benthy's Sermons. 

2. Eftablifhed ; fettled by rule ; pofitive. 

Sciiptures are read before the time of divine fervice and, 
without cither choice or flint, appointed by any at am nate 
orc ^ cr * hooker , b. v. J. 19. 

3. Decifive ; conclufive. 

I’ th’ progrefs of this bufinefs, 

E’re a determinate refolution, he, 

I mean the bifliop, did require a refpitc. Shah Henry VIIT. 

4. Fixed; refolute. 

Like men dilufcd in along peace, more d. terminate to do, 
than fkilful how to do. 5 

5. Refolvcd. 

My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. 

Dete RMInately. adv. [front determinate.] 

1 . Refolutely ; with fixed refolve. 

The queen obeyed the king’s commandment, full of racing 
agonies, and determimtte/y bent, that the would feek all lovin^ 
means to win Zelmane. Sidney. 

Think thus with yourftlves, that you have not the making 
of things true or falfe; but that the truth and exiftence of 
things is already fixed and fettled, and that the princ:: ' •s of 
religion arc already either determinately true or falfe, before you 
think ot them. T.llotjon, Scrm. 1. 

■Uetekmination. n.f. [from determinate ] 

1. Abfolute dire&ion to a certain end. 

V\ hen we voluntarily wafle much of our lives, that re- 
mifTnefs can by no means confift with a conftant determination 
ot will or defire to the greateft apparent good. Loe e 

2 * taken fCfult ° f deliberation > conclufion formed; refolutiem 
They have acquainted me with their determination, which 




ears. 



is indeed to go home, and to trouble you with no more fuit. 

T . nr,. Shaktfpeure' s Merchant of Venice. 

The proper afls of the intellect are intd]e< 5 t ion, delfieia- 
tion, and detemunaUon or decifion. Halt’s Origin of Mankind, 
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It is much difputed by divines, concerning the power of 
man’s will to good and evil in the ftate of innocence ; and, 
upon very nice and dangerous precipices, ftand their determi- 
nations on either fide. South's Sermons. 

Confult thy judgment, affedtions and inclinations, and 
make thy determination upon every particular ; and be always 
as fufpicious of thyfelf as poffible. Calamy's Sermons. 

3. Judicial decillon. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to juflice and 
lenity, and to the fpeedy determination of civil and criminal 
caufes. Gulliver's Travels. 

Determinative, adj. [from determinate .] 

1. That which uncontrolably dired!s to a certain end 

That individual ad!ion which is juftly punifhed as finful in 
us, cannot proceed from the fpecial influence and determinative 
power of a juft caufe. Bramh. againjl Hobbs. 

2. That which makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex fubjed! does not 
neceflarily or conftantly belong to it, then it is determinative , 
and limits the fubjed! to a particular part of its extenfion ; as, 
every pious man lhall be happy. Watts's Logick. 

Determina'tor. n.J. [from determinate J One who deter- 
mines. 

Hereunto they have rccourfe as unto the oracles of life, 
unto the great determ nator of virginity, conceptions, fertility, 
and the infcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Brown. 
To DETE'R.VIINE. v. a. [ determiner , Fr. determine, Latin.] 

1. To fix; to fettle. 

It is concluded he fhall be proteftor. 

— It is determin'd , not concluded yet ; 

But fo it mull be, if the king mifearry. Shake/. Richard III. 
More particularly to determine the proper feafon for gram- 
mar, I do not fee how it can be made a ftudy, but as an intro- 
duction to rhetorick. Locke. 

2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. 

Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofes that a thing may, 
or may not be fo, for any thing that yet appears, or is cei- 
tainly determined on the other fide. South’s Sermons. 

Milton’s fubjed! was ftill greater than either of the former : 
it does not determine the fate of finglc perfons or nations, 
but of a whole fpecies. AddiJ'on s Spectator, N°. 267. 

Deftrudtion hangs on every word we fpeak. 

On every thought, ’till the concluding ftroke 
Determines all, and elofes our deftgn. Addifon's Cato. 

3. To bound ; to confine. 

The knowledge of men hitherto hath been determined by 
the view or fight; fo that whatfoever is invifible, either in re- 
fpedt of the finenefs of the body itfclf, or the fmallnefs of the 
parts, or of the fubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 98. 
No fooner have they climbed that hill, which thus deter- 
mines their view at a diltance, but a new profped! is opened. 

Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

4. To adjuft; to limit. 

The principium individuationis is exiftence itfelf, which 
determines a being of any fort to a particular time and place, 
incommunicable to two beings of the fame kind. Locke. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to difeern their differences one 
from another, which is really diftinguilhing. Locke. 

To diredt to any certain point. 

To influence the choice. 

You have the captives. 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife: 

We do require them of you, fo to ule them 
As we fhall find their merits and our fafety 
May equally determine. SbakeJpeare's King Lear . 

A man may fufpend the ad! of his choice from being deter- 
mined for or againft the thing propofed, ’till he has examined 
it. Locke. 

As foon as the ftudious man’s hunger and thirft makes him 
uneafy, he, whofe will was never determined to any purfuit of 
good cheer, is, by the uneafinefs of hunger and thirft, pre- 
fently determined to eating and drinking. Locke. 

7. To refolve. 

Jonathan knew that it was determined of his father to flay 
David. 1 Sa. xx - 33 - 

8. To decide. 

Ido not afk whether bodies fo exift, that the motion of 
one cannot be without the motion of another : to determine 
this either way, is to beg the queftion for or againft a 
vacuum. Locke. 

9. To put an end to ; to deftroy. 

Now where is he, that will not flay fo long^ 

’Till ficknefs hath determin'd me ? Shake/pear e s Henry IV. 
To Determine, v. n. 
j. To conclude; to form a final conclufion- 

Eve ! now expedt great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will foon determine , or impofe 
New laws to be obferv’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
fhall determine of it. Locke. 
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z. To end ; to come to an end. 

They were apprehended, and after convidlion the danger 
determined by their deaths. Hayward. 

All pleafure fpringing from a gratified paffion, as moft 0 f 
the pleafure of fin docs, muft needs determine with that 

P affion - South's Sermons. 

3. i o come to a decifion. 

She foon fhall know of us. 

How honourably and how kindly we 

Determine for her. Shake/. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

4. To end confequentially. 

Revolutions of ftate, many times, make way for new in- 
ftitutions and forms ; and often determine in either fetting up 
fome tyranny at home, or bringing in fome conqueft front 
abroad. 

5. To refolve concerning any thing. 

Now', noble peers, the caufe why wc are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Shakefp. Richard IH. 
Deterr a'tion. n.f [dc and terra , Latin; deterrer, French.] 
Difcoveryof anything by removal of the earth that hides it - 
the ad! of unburying. 

This concerns the raifing of new mountains, deterrations 
or the devolution of earth down upon the valleys, from the 
hills and higher grounds. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Dete'rsion. n.J. [from deterge, Latin.] The ad! of clcanling 
a fore. 

I endeavoured deterfion ; but the matter could not be dif- 
charged. Wifeman's Surgery. 

DeteRsive. adj. [from deterge. ] Having the power to 
cleanfe. 

DeteRsive. n.f. An application that has the power of 
cleanfing wounds. 

Wc frequently fee fimple ulcers afflidlcd with fharp humours, 
which corrode them, and render them painful fordid ulcers, 
if not timely relieved by deterjives and lenients. Wifeman. 
To DETE'ST. v. a. [ detrjler , Latin.] To hate; to abhor; 
to abominate. 

Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaft 
Durft not approach ; for he was deadly made. 

And all that life preferved did dete/l. Fairy fjueen, b. i. c. 12. 

Glory grows guilty of det fled crimes, 

When for fame’s lake, for praife, an outward part. 

We bend to that the working of the heart. Shakcfpeare. 

Since Cleopatra died. 

I’ve liv’d in fuch difhonour, that the gods 
Dete/l my bafenefs. Shakejpeare’s Ant. and Cleopatra. 

There is that naturally in the heart of man which abhors 
fin as fin, and confequently would make him detejl it both in 
himfelf and others too. South's Sermons. 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell. 

My heart detcjls him as the gates of hell. Pope. 

Dete'stable. adj. [from detejl. ] Hateful; abhorred; abo- 
minable; odious. 

Beguil’d, divorc’d, wrong’d, fpighted, fiain! 

Moft dete/lable death. Slsaktfp. Romeo and Juliet. 

He defired him, and the refidue of the Scottilh nobility, to 
confi !er that both armies confiftcd of Chriftians, to whom 
nothing is more detejlable than eftuuon of human blood. Hayvj. 
Det e'st A BLY. adv. [from detejlable .] Hatefully ; abominably ; 
odioufly. 

It ftands here fligmatized by the apoftle as a temper of 
mind, rendering man. fo detejl ably bad, that the great enemy 
of mankind, the devil himfelf, neither can nor defires to make 
them worfe. South s Sermons. 

Detest a'tion. n.f [from dete/l .] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence; abomination. 

Then only did misfortune make her fee what five had done, 
efpecially finding in us rather detejlation than pity. Sidney, b. ii. 

2. It isfometimes ufed with for ; but of feems more proper. 

T he detejlation you can exprefs 
For vice in all its glitt’ring drefs. _ Swift. 

Our love of God will infpirc us with a detejlation for n"- ;is 
what is of all things moft contrary to his divine nature. Swijt. 
Dete'ster. n.f. [from detejl.] One that hates or abhors. 

To Dethro'ne. v.a. [dejlroner. Fr. de and thronus, Latin. J 
To devel! of regality; to throw down from the throne; to 
deprive of regal dignity. . . „ 

Deti'nue. n f. [ detinue , French.] A writ that lies agam 
him, who, having goods or chattels delivered him to keep, 
refufes to deliver them again. 4U ,' | ' 

Detona'tion. n.f. [detono, Latin.] Somewhat more forcioie 
than the ordinary crackling of fairs in calcination 1 ; as in 
going off of the pulvis or aurum fulminans, or the 1 e. 
is alfo ufed for that noife which happens upon the mixture o 
fluids that ferment with violence; as oil of turpentine wi 
oil of vitriol, refembling the cxplofion of gunpowder. 

A new coal is not to be caft on the nitre, till the J ona . 
occafioned by the former be either quite or almo 3 toge 
ended; unlefs it chance that the puffing matter ‘ 0 °. s ' 

coal too foon out of the crucible. Boyh on a />• 

To DETONIZE. v.a. [from detono, Latin.] To calcine w 

detonation. A chemical term. Nineteen 
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Nineteen parts in twenty of deionized nitre is deftroyed in 
eighteen days. Arbuthnoton Air 

To Deto'rt. V. 0. [de tort us.) of ditorqueo, Latin.] Iowicit 
from the original import, meaning, or defign. 

They have affumed what amounts to an infallibility in the 
private fpirit, and have detorted texts of feripture to the ('edi- 
tion, ditturbance, and deftrudtion of the civil government. 

Dryden s Preface to Rel. Lai a. 
To DETRA CT, v. a. [dctraClum, Latin ; delraOtr, French.] 
To derogate; to take away by envy and calumny, or other- 
wife, any thing from the reputation of another. 

Thofe w'ere affiftants in private, but not trufted to manage 
the affairs in publick ; for that would detraCl from the honour 
of the principal ambaflador. Bacon s Advice to Pihiers. 

No envy can detract from this : it will fhine in hiitory, 
and, like fwans, grow whiter the longer it endures. Dryden. 
Detra'cter. n.J. [from detraCl .] One that takes away 

another’s reputation ; one that impairs the honour of another 
injurioufly. 

I am right glad to be thus fatisfied by you, in that I have 
often heard it queftioned, and yet was never able till now to 
choke the mouth of fuch detraClers with the certain know- 
ledge of their flanderous untruths. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Whether we arc fo intirely fure of their loyalty upon the 
prefent foot of government as you may imagine, their de- 
traSlers make a queftion. Szvift. 

Away the fair detraClers went. 

And gave by turns their cenfures vent. Swift. 

Detraction, n.f [detraClio, Latin ; detraction, French.] 
Detraction, in the native importance of the word, fignifies 
the withdrawing or taking of! from a thing; and, as it is ap- 
plied to the reputation, it denotes the impairing or leffening a 
man in point of fame, rendering him lefs valued and efteemed 
by others, which is the final aim of detraction , though pur- 
lued by various means. Ayliffe. 

Even now 

T put myfelf to thy direction, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraction-, here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf. 

For ftrangers to my nature. Shakefp care's Macbeth. 

Fame, that her high birth to raife. 

Seem’d erft fo lavifli and profufe. 

We may juftly now accufc 

Of detraction from her praife. Milton . 

If detraction could invite us, difcrction furely would con- 
tain us from any derogatory intention. Brown. 

To put a flop to the infults and detractions of vain men, 
1 refolved to enter a little farther into the examination. 

Woodward’ s Natural Hijlory. 
To confider an author farther, as the fubjed! of obloquy 
and detraClion, we may obferve with what pleafure a work is 
received by the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer 
falls fiiort of himfelf. Addifon's Freeholder , N°. 40. 

Detra'ctory. aclj. [from detract/ Defamatory by denial of 
defert ; derogatory. Sometimes with to, properly from. 

This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom of God, who 
hath propofed the world unto our knowledge, and thereby the 
notion ot himfelf, but alfo detraClory unto the in tel led! and 
fenfe of man, expreffedly difpofed for that inquifition. Brown. 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the expreflions I 
find lefs detractory from a theme above our praifes. Boyle. 

The detraClory lye takes from a great man the reputation 
that juftly belongs to him. Arbuthnot's Hijlory of J. Bull. 
Detra'ctress. n.f [from detract.] A cenforious woman. 

If any (hall detrad! from a lady’s character, unlefs (he be 
abfent, the faid detraCtrefs (hall be forthwith ordered to the 
lowed place of the room. Addifon's Freeholder, N 1 . 2;. 

DETRIMENT, n.f. [ detrimentum , Latin.] Lofs; damage; 
mifehief; diminution; harm. 

Difficult it muft needs have been for one Chriftian church 
to abolilh that which all had received and held for the fpace of 
many ages, and that without any detriment unto religion. 

Hooker , *■ * v - f- 1 4 * 

I can repair 

That detriment , if fuch it be, to Iofe 

Self-loft. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b. vii. /. 152. 

__ If your joint pow’r prevail, th’ affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear : go, and be ftrong. Milton's P. Lojl. 
'1 here often falls out fo many things to be done on the 
Hidden, that fome of them muft of ncccfiity be negledled for 
that whole year, which is the greateft detriment to this whole 

Evelyn's Kalcndar. 

Let a family burn but a candle a night lefs than the ufual 
number, and they may take in the Spedtator without detriment 
to their private affairs. Addifon's Spectator, N°. 486. 

Detrimental, adj. [from detriment. ] Mifchievous; harm- 
ful ; caufing lofs. 

Among all honorary rewards, which are neither dangerous 
nor detrimental to the donor, I remember none fo remarkable 
as the titles which are bellowed by the emperor of China : 
thefe are never given to any fubjedl ’till the fubjedf is dead. 
y c AddiJ'on s Guardian, N 0 . 96. 
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Obftinacy in prejudices, which arc detrimental to our cotifl- 
trv, ought not to be miftaken for virtuous rcfolution an 
firmnefs of mind. Addifon's Freeholder, M. 25. 

Detri'tion. n.f. [act era, detritus, Latin.] The ad! o wea - 

To DETllu'DE. v.a . [detrude, Latin.] To thruft down} 
To force into a lower place. 

Such as are detruded down to hell. 

Either, for fhamc, they ftill thcmfelvcs retire; . 

Or, ty’d in chains, ‘they in clofe prifon dwell. Davies. 

Philofophers are of opinion, that the fouls of men may, for 
their mifcarria-cs, be detruded into the bodies of beafts. Locke. 

At thy command the vernal fun awakes 
The torpid Cap, detruded to the root . 

By wintry winds. Thomfor. s ■ prit.g. 

To DETRU'NCATE v. a. [detrunco', Latin.] Iolop;to 
cut ; to Ihortcn by deprivation ot parts. 

Detrunc a'tion. n.f [from detruncate.] 1 he ad! of lopping 

or cutting. , _ 

Detru'sion. 7i. f. [from detruf:o y Latin. J I he act of thrult- 

ing or forcing down. 

From this detrufson of the waters towards the fide, the parts 
towards the pole muft be much iiicreafed. Kell again/l Burnet. 

Deturba'tion*. n.J'. [deturbo, Latin] I he ad! of throwing 
down ; degradation. Diet. 

Devastation, n.f. [devajlo, Latin.] Wade; havock ; de- 
flation; deftrudtion. 

By detonation the rough warrior gains. 

And farmers fatten moft when famine reigns. Garth. 

That flood which overflowed Attica in the days of Ogygcs, 
and that which drowned Thcflaly in Deucalion’s I ime, made 
cruel havock and devajlation among them. JfCoodward. 

Deuce, n.f. [_deux, French.] i.Two: A word ufed in games. 
You are a gentleman and a gamefter ; then, I am fure, you 
know how much the grofs fum of deuce aCe amounts to. Shak. 

2. The devil. See Deuse. 

To Deve'lop. v.a. [developer, French.] To difengage from 
fomething that enfolds and conceals ; to dilcntanglc ; to clear 
from its covering. 

Take him to develop, if you cah. 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. Dunciad. 

BeVeRgence. n.f. [etcvergentia,hzim.] Declivity; declina- 
tion. Did. 

To Deve'st. v. a. [devejlcr, French; de and ve/lis, Latin.] 

1. Toftrip; to deprive of cloaths. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he devejls , 

His fvvord, his fliicld he lakes, and plumed crefts. Denham. 

2. To ftrip ; to take away any thing good. 

What are thofe breaches of the law of nature and nations, 
which do forfeit and dcvtjl all right and title in a nation to 
government? . Bacon. 

3. To free from any thing bad. 

Lime on, thou little inmate of this breaft. 

Which for thy fake from palfions I devejl. Prior. 

DEVE'X. adj. [devexus, Latin.] Bending down ; declivous ; 
incurvated downwards. 

Deve'xity. n.J'. [from devex.] Incurvation downwards; de* 
clivity. 

To De'viate. v. n. [de via dccedcrc, Latin.] 

1. To wander from the right or common way. 

The reft to fome faint meaning make pretence, 

But Shadwcil never deviates into fenfe. Dryden. 

'I bus Pegafus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. Pcpe. 

What makes all phyfical and moral ill ? 

There nature deviates, and here wanders will. Pofe's Effays. 
Bcfides places which may deviate from the feiffe of the au- 
thor, it would be kind to obferve any deficiencies in the 
diclion. p„^ e% 

2. Togoaftray; to err; to fin ; to offend. 

Deviation, n.f [from deviate.] 

1. The ad! of quitting the right way ; error; wandering. 

Thefe bodies perfevere in their motions, and conftantly 
move round in the fame trad!s, without making the leal! 
deviation. Chcyne's Phil. Princ. 

2 . Variation from eftabliftied rule. 

Having once furveyed the true and proper natural alphabet, 
we may ealily difeover the deviations from it in the character 
thereof, in all the alphabets in ufe, either by defecl of (ingle 
characters, of letters, or by confufion of them. Holder. 

3. Offence ; obliquity of condud!. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation , 
will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground, that they 
may not bring error into habit. Clari/ja 

Devi'ce. n.f. [devife, French ; divifa, Italian.] 

1. A contrivance ; a liratagem. 

This is our device. 

That Falftaff at that oak (hall meet with us. Shakefpeart 
He intended it as a politick device to lcfiln their intcreft* 
and keep them low in the world. Atterbury' s Sermons. 

2. A defign ; a feheme formed ; proied! ; fpcculation. 

Touching the exchange of laws in practice with laws in 
6T device. 
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device, which they fay are better for the (late of the church, 
if they might take place : the farther we examine them, the 
greater caule we find to conclude, although we continue the 
1 'amc we arc, the harm is not great. Ho. her , Ded'uat. 

His device is againft Babylon, to deflroy it. Jer. li. 1 1. 
1 here are many devices in a man’s heart ; nevertheiefs, the 
Cottnfel of the Lord lhall Hand. Prov. xix. 21. 

3 - 1 he emblem on a Ihicld ; the enfign armorial of a nation or 
family. 

1 hen change we fliields, and their devices bear ; 

Let fraud fupply the want of force in war. Dryden's JEn. 

Hibernia’s harp, device of her command. 

And parent of her mirth, (hall there be feen. Prior. 

I hey intend to let the world fee what party they arc of, 
by figures and defigns upon thclb fans ; as the knights-errant 
ufed to diftinguilh themfelvcs by devices on their ihields. Addif. 

4. Invention ; genius. 

He’s gentle; never fchoolcd, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device, of all forts enchantingly beloved. Shak. As you like it. 

DE'VIL. n. f [biopul, Saxon; diabolus , Latin. It is more 
properly written dive!.] 

t . A fallen angel ; the temper and fpiritual enemy of mankind. 

Arc you a man ? 

Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 

Which might appal the devil. Shakefpcare’ s Macbeth. 

2. A wicked man or woman. 

Sec thyfelf, devil: 

Proper deformity feems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

3. A ludicrous term for mifehief. 

A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 

But to be tax’d, and beaten, is the devil. Granville. 

4. A kind of expletive, exprefling wonder or vexation. 

The tilings, we know, are neither rich nor rare ; 

But wonder how the devil they got there ! Pope , Epijl. ii. 

5. A kind of ludicrous negative in an adverbial fenfe. 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. A Proverb. 

Devilish, adj [from devil.] 

1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; diabolical; mif- 
chicvous; malicious; deftruftivc. 

Gynecia took a farther conceit of it, miftrufting greatly 
Cccropia, bccaufe flic had heard much of the devilifn wicked- 
nefs of her heart. Sidney , b. i. 

For grief thereof, and devilijl) defpight. 

From his infernal furnaces forth he threw 

Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light. 

Enroll’d in dufkifli fmoak and brimftone blue. Fairy Queen. 

In hollow cube 

He trains his devilijh engin’ry, impal’d 

On ev’ry fide with fliadowy fquadrons deep. Milton's P. Lojl. 

2. Plaving communication with the devil. 

The dutchefs, by his fubornation, 

Upon my life began her devilijh practices. Shake/. Henry VI, 

3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A devilijh knave ! bclides the knave is handfome, young, 
and blyth : all thofe requifites arc in him that delight. Shake/p. 

Devilishly, adv. [from devilijh.] In a manner fuiting the 
devil ; diabolically. 

Thofe trumpeters threatened them with continual alarms of 
damnation, if they did not venture life, fortune, and all, in 
that which wickedly and dcvilijhly thole importers called the 
caufc of God. South's Sermons. 

De'vjlkin. n.f [from devil.] A little devil. Clariffa. 

Oe'vious. adj. [devius, Latin.] 

1. Out of the common track. 

Creufa kept behind ; by choice we rtray 
Through ev’ry dark and ev’ry devious way. Dryden's Ain. 
In this minute devious fubjeft I have been neceflitated to 
explain rayfelf in more words, than to fome few may feem 
needful. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

2. Wandering; roving; rambling. 

Every mufe. 

And every blooming plcafurc, wait without 

To blcfs the wildly devious morning walk. Firm/. Summer. 

3. Erring; going aftray from rectitude. 

One devious rtep, at firft fetting out, frequently leads a per- 
fon .into a wilderncfs of doubt and error. Clariffd. 

To DEVI'SE. v. a. [ devifer , French, as of devifare, to look 
about. Skinner.] 

l . To contrive ; to form by art ; to invent ; to excogitate ; to 
ftrike out by thought. 

Whether they, at their firft coming into the land, or after- 
wards, by trading with other nations which had letters, learned 
them of them, or devijed them among thernfelves, is very 
doubtful. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

He could by his lkill draw after him the weight of five 
thoufand bufhels of grain, and droife thofe rare engines which 
fliot fmall ftoncs at hand, but great ones afar oft. Peacham. 

Ye fons of art, one curious piece devife. 

From whofe conftrufturc motion lhall arife. Blackmore. 

To plan ; to fthcmc. 
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Behold I frame evil againft you, and droife a device againft 

. 7 er - xiii, I I 

1 o Devi se. v. n. I o confider ; to contrive; to lay nlan*. 
to form fchemes. J * 5 * 

Her merry fit fhe frcfhly ’gan to rear. 

And did of joy and jollity devife, 

Herfelf to cherifh and her gueft to chcar. Fairy Queen b j' 

But fith now fafe yc feifed have the ftiore, V ' ’ 
And well arrived are, high Clod be bleft, 

Let us devife of cafe and evei lading reft. Fairy Queen b [ 
Since we arc fo far entered, let us, I pray you, a little 'devife 
of thofe evils by which that country is held in this wretched 
cafe, that it cannot, as you fay, be recured. Spcnjer’s Ireland 
Devife but how you’ll ufe him when he comes, and let u? 
two devife to bring him thither. Sbak. Mer. (fives cfWindf, 

Devise, n.f. [devife, a will, old French.] 

1. The aft of giving or bequeathing by will. 

This w'ord is properly attributed, in our common law to 
him that bequeaths his goods by his laft will or teftament in 
writing; and the reafon is, bccaufe thofe that now appertain 
only to the devifour, by this act are dilfributed into nuny 

P arts - . . . Cnnl. 

The alienation is made by devije in a laft will only, and the 
third part of thefe profits is there demandable, by fpecial provi- 
fion thereof made in the ftatute. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 

2. Contrivance. See Device. 

God hath omitted nothing needful to his purpofe, nor left 
his intention to be accomplished by our devifes. Hooker. 

To Devi'se. v. a. [from the noun.] To grant by will. A 
law term. 

Devi's er. n.f. [from devife.] A contriver; an inventer. 
Being divided from truth in thernfelves, they are yet farther 
removed by advenient deception ; for true it is, if I fay they 
are daily mocked into error by devifers. Brown's Vulg. Errouxs. 

The authors of ufeful inventions, the devifers of wholfomc 
laws, as were the philofophers of ancient times, were honoured 
as the fathers and prophets of their country. Crew's Cofmsl. 

DE' VI TABLE, adj. [devitabilis, Lat.J Pofliblc to be avoided; 
avoidable. Biff. 

Devita'tion. n.f [devitatio, Latin.] The aft of efcaping or 
avoiding. Bill. 

Devo'id. adj. [wide, French.] 

1. Empty; vacant; void. 

When I awoke, and found her place devoid , 

And nought but prefled grafs where flic had lyen, 

I forrow’d all fo much as earft I joy’d. Fairy Qiieen, b. i. 

2. Without any thing, whether good or evil; tree from; in 
want of. 

He flung it from him, and devoid of dread. 

Upon him lightly leaped without heed. Fairy Queen, h. ii. 
That the foul and angels are devoid of quantity and dimen- 
fion, hath the fuffrage of them. It; and that they have no- 
thing to do with proper locality, is £<. rie rally opinioned. ( lanv. 

' The motion of this chariot will ftiil be eafier as it afeends 
higher, ’till at length it fhall become- utterly devoid of gravity, 
when the lcaft ftrength will be able to bellow upon it a fwift 
motion. Wilkin: s Math. Mafic. 

His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 1 

His high dJigniug thoughts were figur’d there, > 

As when, by magick, gholls are made appear. Dryden. ) 

We Tyrians arc not fo devoid of fenfe. 

Nor fo remote from Phoebus’ influence. Dryden's firg. /En. 

Devo'ir. n.f [ devoir , French.] 

1. Service. A fenfe now not ufed. 

To reftore again the kingdom of the Mamalukcs, he of- 
fered him their utmoft devoir and fervice. Knolliis Hijlory. 

2. Aft of civility or obfequioufnels. 

Aukward and fupple, each devoir to pay. 

She flatters her good lady twice a day. Pope. 

To DEVOLVE, v a. [devolve, Latin.] 

1. To roll down. 

The matter which devolves from the hills down upon the 
lower grounds, does not confiderably raifeand augment them. 

Woodward’ s Natural H if. cry. 

Through fplendid kingdoms he devolves his maze, 

Now wanders wild through folitary tracts 
Of life-deferted fand. fhomfen's Summer , /. 805. 

2. To move from one hand to another. 

Becaufe they found too much confufion in fuch a multitude 
of ftatefmen, they devolved their whole authority into the 
hands of the council of fixty. Addijon's Remarks on Italy. 

'The whole power, at home and abroad, was devolved u(>on 
that family. _ S ff‘‘ 

To Devo'lve. v. >1. To fall in fucccffion into new hands. 
Suppofmg people, by wanting fpiritual blcflings, did lole al 
their right to temporal, yet that forfeiture inuft devolve only to 
the fupreme Lord. Decay of l id)- 

Devolution, n.f [ devolutio , Latin.] 

1. The aft of rolling down. 

What concerns the railing of new mountains, deterry tionSi 
tbc devolution of earth down upon the valleys from t^e 


or 
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hills and high grounds, will fall more properly under our enft- 
fideration on another occ.tfion. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Removal from hand to hand. 

The jurifdiftiou cxerciled in thofe courts is derived from 
the crown of England, and the laft devolution is to the king 
by wav of appeal. Hale' s Common Law of England. 

DevORa'tion. n f. [from dev.ro , Latin.] 1 lie act of de- 
vouring. Did. 

To DEVOTE, v. a. [devoveo devetus , Latin.] 

1. To dedicate ; to confecratc ; to appropriate. 

No devoted thing that a man lhall devote unto the Lord, of 
al! that he hath, both of man and beaft, and of the field of 
his poflbffion, lhall be fold or redeemed. Lev. xxvii. 2 1. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend. 

To flop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakcjp. Ric/jard III. 

While we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral difeipline. 

Let’s be no Hoicks, nor no Hocks, 1 pray ; 

Or To devote to Ariftotlc’s checks, 

As Ovid be an outcait quite abjur’d. Sh. ’Tam. of the Shrew. 

They, impious, dar’d to prey 
On herds drvoted to the god of day. Pole's Otlyffey, b. i. 
If perfons of this make fhould ever devote theniftlves to 
fcicnce, they fliould be well allured of a folid and ftrongcon- 
ftitution of body. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. To addict ; to give up to ill. 

Aliens were devoted t<> their rapine and defpight Dec. of Piety. 
Having once debauched their feiifes with the plea fares of 
other nations, they devoted thernfelves unto all wickednds 

Grew's Cojin. Sue. b. iii. c. 3. 
Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 

To render fleep’s foft bleflings inline ere l 
Alike devote to furrow’s dire extreme. 

The day reflection, and the midnight dream Pope’s Odyffcy, 

3. To curfe ; to execrate; to doom to deltruction. 

Yet not for thy advice, or threats, I Hy 
Thofe wicked tents devoted ; left the wrath 
Impendent, raging into Hidden flame, 

Diftinguilh not. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , l. v. /. 890. 

To deftruftion facred, and de.-ote. 

He with his whole pofterity muft die. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 

Goddefs cf maids, and confcious of our hearts. 

So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts. 

Which Niche’s devoted ilTuc felt. 

When, hilling through the Ikies, the feather’d deaths were 
dealt. Dryden's Fables. 

Let her, like me, of ev’ry joy forlorn. 

Devote the hour wlun fuch a wretch was born : 

Like me to dcierts and to darknefs run. R owe' s Jane Shore. 
Devo't edness. n.f. [from devote,] The ftate of being devoted 
or dedicated. 

Whatever may fall from my pen to her difadvantage, relates 
to her but as Ihe was, or may again be, an obftaclc to your 
• devotedntfs to fqraphick love. Boyle’s Scraphiek Love. 

The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may be rtiled 
natural religion; that is to fay, a dcvst.dnef unto God, our 
liege Lord, fo as to aft in all things according to his will. 

Grew' s C of mol. Sac. b. iii. c. 5. 
Devote'e. n.f. [devot, French.] One erroneoully or fuper- 
llmoufly religious ; a bigot. 

DEVOTION. n.f. [devotion, French; devotio , Latin ] 

1. The ftate of being confccrated or dedicated. 

2. Piety ; afts of religion. 

Mean time her warlike brother on the feas 
His waving ftreamers to the winds difplays, C 

And vows for his return, with vain devotion , pays. Dryd. 3 

3. An aft of external worlhip. 

Religious minds are inflamed with the love of puhlick 
devotion. Hooker. 

For as I parted by and beheld your de otion, I found an altar 
with this infeription. To the unknown God. APIs xvii. 23. 
In vain doth man the name of juft expeft, 

If his devotions he to God ncglcft. " Denham. 

4. Prayer ; expreflion of devotion. 

An aged holy man. 

That day and night faid his devotion , 

No other worldly bufinefs did apply. Fairy Queen , b. i. 

Your devotion has its opportunity : we inuft pray always, 
but chiefly at certain times. Sprat’s Sermons. 

5. The ftate of the mind under a ftrong fenfe of dependance 
upon God. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Defcencls, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Direfted in devotion , to adore 
And worlhip God fupreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works. Mi ton's Par, idle Lojl, b. v ii. 1.514. 

b roni the full choir, when loud Hofanna’s rife. 

And fwell the pomp of dreadful facrifice; 

Amid’ that fccne, if fome relenting eye 
Glance on the (lone where our cold reliq-ies lie, 

DevotiMs felf lhall (leal a thought from heav’n. 

One human tear lhall drop, and be forgiv’n. Po’e, 
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Devotion may be confidcred either as an exercife of public^ 
or private prayers at let times and occafions, or as a tempe. 
of the mind, a ftate and difpolition of the heart, which is 
rightly aftefted with fuch exercifes. Lena on Chrift's Perfection. 

6. An act of reverence, refpett, or ceremony. 

Whither away fo fall ? 

— No farther than the Tower; and, as I guefs, 

Upon the like devotion as yourfeJves, 

'] o gratulatc the gentle princes there. Shake/. Richard III. 

7. Strong affecl ion ; ardent love; luch as makes the lover the 
foie property of the perfon loved. 

Be oppefite, all planets of good luck, 

To my proceeding, if, with pure hearts love. 

Immaculate de oiiori, holy thoughts, 

I tender not rhy beauteous prir Jy daughter. Shak. R. Ill* 
He had a particular reverence for the perfon of the king, 
and the more extraordinary devotion f< r that of the piincc, as 
he had had the honour to be cruued with his education. Liar. 

8. Difpofal ; power; it ate of »!eptndan e on any one. 

Arundel-caftle would keep that rich corner of the country 
at his m ijefty’s del otjan. Caren. cn , b. vuk 

Devo’tiona . adj [from d. v:tion.] Pertaining to devotion ; 
annexed to worlhip ; religious. 

Nor are the fobereft of them fo apt r -r that devotional com- 
pliance and junfturc of hearts, which! d ..re to bear in holy 
orfices, to be performed with me King l.hark . 

The favourable opinion and good wr r l of men comes often 
times at a vciy cal’y rate, by a few demure looks, with fome 
devotional pollutes and grimaces. South's Sermons. 

Devo'tionalis . n.f. [frym devotion.] A man zealous with- 
out knowledge ; fuperftitioully devout. 

To DEVOU R v a. , devoro, Latin.] 

1. To eat up ravenourty. as a wild heart or animal of prey 

We will fay fome evil beaft hath devo red him Gen. xxxvii* 

We’ve willing dames enough : there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many 
As will t > greatnefs dedicate themfeives, 

Finding it fo inclin’d. Shake/ care’s Macbelhc 

So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws Shake/. Henry VI. 

2. To deftroy or con fume with rapidity and violence. 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them a flame 
burncth. Joel ii. 3* 

How dire a tempeft from Mycenae pour’d. 

Our plains, our temples, and our town dev ur’d; 

It was the w.ifte of war. Dryden’s Ain. h. viii. 

Notwithftanding that Socrates lived in the time of this de* 

. vouring peftilence at Athens, he never caught the lcaft in- 
feftion. Addifons Spectator , N°. 195, 

3. To fwallow up ; to annihilate. 

He feemed in fwiftnefs to devour the way Shakcfpcars. 
Such a plcafure as grows frelhcr upon enjoyment ; and 
though continually fed upon, yet is never devoured. South. 

Death ftalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Docs fome loofe remnant of thy life devour. Dryden. 

Devou'rer. n.f [from devour.] A conl’uiner; he that d*- 
vours; he that preys upon. 

Rome is but a wildernefs of tygers : 

Tygers mull prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine: how happy art thou then. 

From thefe devourers to be bammed ? Shak. fit. Andronieus. 
Since thofe leviathans are withdrawn, the Idler devourers 

’ fupply their place : fraud fucceeds to violence. Decay of Piety. 
Store the pond with carp and tench, which do the bell to- 
gether of any filb, all other filh being devourers of their 
fpawn. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

DEV O'UT. adj. [dr etas, Latin.] 

1 . Pious ; religious ; devoted to holy duties. 

Wc mull be conftanc and de cut in the worfhip of our 
God, and ready in all acts of benevolence to our neighbour. 

„ r- ., .... . . Rogers , Sermon 13. 

2. I- died witn pious thoughts. 

For this, with foul devout, he thank’d the god ; 

And, of fucccls lecurc, return’d to his abodc .^ * Dryd. Fables. 

3. Exprelfive of devotion or piety. 

Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient lire defeends, with all his train : 

Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout. 

Grateful to heav’n. A: it ton’s Paradije Lojl, b. xi. I 86?. 

Devoutly, adv. [from devout.] Pioufly ; with ardent devo- 
tion ; religioufly. 

Her grace rofe, and with modeft paces 
Came to the altar, where (he kneel’d ; and, faint-likc. 

Call her fair eves to hcav’n, and pray’d devoutly. Sh. h VIII 
One of the wife men of the fociety of Solomon’s houfe* 
having a while attentively and devoutly viewed and contem- 
plated this pillar and crofs, fell down upon his face. Bacon 

Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day. 

She dreamt de:. outlier than molt ufe to pray ; 

Who being here fill'd with grace, yet drove to be 

Roth v/hcre more grace and more capacity 

At once is given. Donn 

Think, 
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Think, O my foul, devoutly think, 

How, with affrighted eyes. 

Thou law’ll the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rife ! Add/on's Spoliator, N’. 490. 

To fecond caufcs we feem to truft, without cxprefling, fo 
devoutly as we ought to do, our dependence on the firft. Attcrb. 

Dluse. n.f. [more properly than deuce , Junius , from Dufius , 
the name of a certain fpCcies of evil fpirits.] I he devil : a 
ludicrous word. 

’ T was the prettied prologue, as he wrote it ; 

Well, the deuce take me if 1 ha’n’t forgot it. Congreve. 

Dfutero'camy. [ ; «vrif©- and -/zjaO-.] A fecond mar- 
riage. Dill. 

Deuteronc'my. n.f [ JiVnps- ] The fecond book of 
the law, being the book of Mofcs. 

Deutero'scofy. n.f. [kVn^©- and <7*0 *•/«.] The fecond in- 
tention ; the meaning beyond the literal fenfe. 

Not attaining the deuterofcopy , or fecond intention of the 
words, they are fain to omit their confequences, coherences, 
figures, or tropologies. Brown’s Vulgar, Err ours. 

DEW. n.f. [heap, Saxon; daaw, Dutch. ] The moifture upon 
the ground. 

hogs, particularly thofe which we frequently obfcryc after 
fun-fetting, even in our hotteft months, are nothing but a 
vapour, confiding of water, and of fuch mineral matter as 
it meets with in its paflage, and could well bring up along with 
it ; which vapour was fent up in greater quantity all the fore- 
going day, than now in the evening: but the fun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the furface of the earth, and 
rapidly mounting it up into the atmofphere, it was not di(- 
cernible, as now it is; becaufe the fun being now gone off, 
the vapour ftagnates at and near the earth, and faturates the 
air ’till it is fo thick as to be cafily vifible therein : and when 
at length the heat there is fomewhat further fpent, which is 
ufually about the middle of the night, it falls down again in 
a dew, alighting upon herbs and other vegetables, which it 
chcrifhcs, cools and refrefhes, after the fcorching heat of the 
foregoing day. IVoodwareT s Natural hlijlory. 

Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of deep. 

But with his tim’rous dreams was dill awak’d. Shak. R. III. 

That churchman bears a bounteous mind, indeed ; 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; 

His dew falls ev’ry where. Sbakefpeare's Henry VIII. 

She looks as clear 

As morning rofes newly wait’d with dew. Shakefpcare. 
Dews and rain are but the returns of moid vapours con- 
denfed. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 8 1 . 

Now Hiding dreams the thirdy plants renew. 

And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 

To Dew. v. a. [from the noun.] To wet as with dew; to 
moiden ; to bedew. 

A trickling dream of balm mod fovereign. 

And dainty dear, which on the ground dill fell, 

And overflowed all the fertile plain. 

As it had dewed been with timely rain. Fairy Jhiccn, b. i. 

Be we the med’eineof the ftckly weal. 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge, 

Each drop of us. 

Or fo much as it needs ' 

To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shake/. 

Give me thy hand, 

That I may dew it with my mournful tears. Shake/. H. VI. 

He ceas’d ; difeerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears, 

Without the vent of words, which thefe he breath d. 

Milton’s Para life Lojl, b. xii. 1 . 373 * 
Palcmon above the red appears, 

In fable garments, dew’d with gufliing tears. Dryd. fables. 

2 . It is not ufed properly of an adlion of terrour. 

In Gallick blood again 

He clews his reeking fword, and flrows the ground 
With headlefs ranks. Philips. 


De'wberry. n.f [from dew and berry.] 

Dewberries, as they dand here among the more delicate 
fruits, mud be underdood to mean ralberries, which are alfo 
of the bramble kind. . Hantner. 

Feed him with apricocks and dewberries , 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. Skaktfpcarc. 
Dewbespre'nt. part. [ dew and befprent.] Sprinkled with 

dCW This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta’cn their fupper on the favoury herb 
Of knot-grafs dewbefprent, and were in iold, 

I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-fuckle. _ 

Dew-burning, adj. [ from dew and burning. J 1 he meaning 
of this compound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes to uc 
fparkling of dew. 
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He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High-brandilhing his bright dew-burning blade, 

Upon his ere (led fcalp fo fore did fmite, 

That to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Fairy 3uten 
Ds'wnRop. n.f [dew and drop.] A drop of dew which 
fparklcs at fun -rile. 

I muft go feek fome dewdrops here. 

And hang a pearl in every cowflip’s car. Shakefpcare 

An hoft 

Innumerable ! as the ftars of night. 

Or liars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 
Impearls ! on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Milton's Pa. Lrjl, 
Reft, fweet as dewdrops on their flow ry lawns, 

When the fky opens, and the morning dawns ! 7 idelt, 

De'wlap. n.f [from lapping or licking the dew.] 

1. The flelh that hangs down from the throat of oxen. 

Large rowles of fat about his fhoulders flung. 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung. Addif. Cv. Met. 

2 . It is ufed in Shakefpcare fora lip flaccid with age, in contempt. 

And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl, 

In very likcnefs of a roafted crab ; 

And when fhe drinks againft her lips I bob, 

And on the wither’d clezvlap pour the ale. Shakejjreare. 
De'wlapt. adj. [from diwlap.] Furnilhcd with dewlaps. 

Who would believe, that there were mountaineers * 
Dcw/apt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at ’em 
Wallets of flefh. Sbakefpeare's Tempo/. 

The diwlc.pt bull now chafes along the plain, 

While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein. Gay. 

De'wworm. n.f. [from dew and worm.] A worm found in 
dew. 

For the trout, the dew-zverm, which fome call the lob- 
worm, and the brandliny, arc the chief. / Valtons Angler. 

De'wy. adj. [from dew.] 

1. Refembling dew ; partaking of dew. 

From the earth a dewy mift 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. 7 MiltoAs P aradife Lojl, b. vii. /. 331. 

Where two adverfe winds, 

Sublim’d from deziy vapours in mid fky. 

Engage with horrid fhoek, die rufllcd brine 
Roars ftormy. 

Moift with dew ; rofeid. 

The joyous day ’gan early to appear. 

And fair Aurora from her dewy bed 

Of aged Tithone, ’gan herfclf to rear, 

With rofy cheeks, for fhame as blufhing red 
The bee with honied thigh. 

That at her flow’ry work doth frag. 

And the waters murmuring. 

With fuch confort as they keep. 

Entice the dewy feather’d fleep. Milton. 

His dewy locks diflill’d 

Ambrofia. Milton's P aradife Lojl, b.v. 1. 56 , 

His own Pner.ifte fends a chofcn band, 

With thofe who plough Saturnia’s Gabtnc land ; 

Befides the fuccour which cold Ancien yields. 

The rocks of Hcrnicus and dewy fields. Dryden’ s Aon. b. viii. 
DE’XTER. adj. [Latin ] The right ; not the left. A term 
ufed in heraldry. 

My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter check, and this finifler 
founds in my fire’s. Sbakefpeare's Trcilus and Crejfioa. 
DEXTERITY, n.f [dexteritas, Latin.] 

1. Rcadinefs of limbs; a&ivity ; readinefs to attain fkill; Ikul; 

expertnefs. f ... , 

2 . Readinefs of contrivance ; quickncfs of expedient; iKiilot 


2 . 


Phillips. 


Fairy Ijhtent, 


turned 


management. 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himlclf from dangers, when 
than into a providence to prevent and re- 


mo've them afar off. Bam!* Henry VU 


they prefled him 

ove them afar o... — , 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art andA*- 

Urif y 1 South’s Sermons. 

' The fame Protcftants may, by their dexterity, make them- 
felves the national religion, and difpofe the churt * re '^“ 
among their paftors. ■> * 

De'xterous. adj. [de ter, Latin.] . . , 

1 . Expert at any manual employment ; active ; ready , > 

dexterous workman. 

2 . Expert in management ; fubtle ; full of expedients. 

They confine themfclvcs, and are dexterous mana R 
enough of the wares and produfls of that cowls, ^ 

which they content themfclvcs. /tilfullvi 

Dexterously, adv. [from dexterous.] Expertly; flcilluli) , 

ar The magiftratc fometimes cannot do his °* n 
teroujly, but by a£ling the miniftcr. South s Sermons 

But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, nnden. 

And dexteroujly to throw the lucky fice. p £ .' xT RAi. 


* 
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De'xtr al. adj. [dexter, Latin.] The right; not the left. 

As for any tunicles or fkins, which Ihould hinder the liver 
from enabling the dextral parts, we muft not conceive it dif- 
fufeth its virtue by meer irradiation, but by its veins and pro- 
veflcls. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 5. 


per 


Dextra'lity. n.f. [from dextral.] I he ftate of being on 
the right, not the left, fide. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and 
fuch as arifeth from a conftant root in nature, we might ex- 
pert the fame in other animals, whofe parts are alfo differenced 
by dextrality. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i v. c. 5. 

Diabe'tes. n.f. [mafiauir.c.] A morbid copioufnefs ot urine; 
a fatal colliquation by the urinary paflages. 

An increafe of that fecretion may accompany the general 
colliquations ; as in fluxes, hcftick fweats and coughs, diabetes , 
and other confumptions. Derbam’s P hyJieo-Thcology. 

Diabo'lical. J adj. [from diabolus, Latin.] Devililh; par- 

Diabo'lick. J taking of the qualities of the devil ; impious; 
atrocious ; nefarious ; pertaining to the devil. 

This, in other beafts obferv’d. 

Doubt might beget of diabolick pow’r, 

Active within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the revengeful 
man know very well, that the thirft of blood, and affectation 
pf dominion by violence and oppreflion, is a molt diabolical 
outrage upon the laws of God and Nature, and upon the 
common well-being of mankind ? L'EJlrange. 

The practice of lying is a diabolical exercife, and they that 
ufe it are the devil’s children. Ray on the Creation. 

Damned fpirits muft needs be all envy, defpair, and rage ; 
and have fo much of a diabolical nature’' in them, as to wilh 
all men to fhare their mifery. Atterburys Sermons. 

DIACO'DIUM. n.f [Latin.] The fyrup of poppies. 

Diaco'ustics. n.f. [<5w«n*a.] The doCtrine of found?. 

DI'ADEM. n.f. [diadema, Latin.] 

1 , A tiara ; an enfign of royalty bound about the head of 
Eaftern monarchs. 

The facred diadem in pieces rent. 

And purple robe gored with many a wound. Fairy /jticen. 

A lift the cobler’s temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of their eyes; 

From whence ’tis plain the diadem. 

That princes wear, derives from them. Szvift. 

2 . The mark of royalty worn on the head ; the crown. 

A crown, 

Golden in fhew, is but a wreath of thorns ; 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and flccplefs nights, 

To him who wears the regal diadem. Milion’ s Par. Lojl. 

Why Ihould he ravilh then that diadem 
From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Muft mortly plant on his. Denham’s Sophy. 

Faction, that once made diadems her prey, J 

And ftopt our prince in his triumphant way, i- 

Fled like a mift before this radiant day. Rofcommon. ) 

Diade'med. adj. [from diadem.] Adorned with a diadem; 
crowned. 

Not fo, when diadem’d with rays divine, 

Touch’d with the flame that breaks from virtue’s Ihrine, 
Her prieftlefs mufe forbids the good to dvc, 

And opes the temple of eternity. Pope. 

Di'adrom. n f. [ha^oftfa ] The time in which any motion 
is performed ; the time in which a pendulum performs its 
vibration. 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of one inch, 
an inch one tenth of a philofophical foot, a philofophical foot 
one third of a pendulum; whofe diadroms, in the latitude of 
forty-five degrees, are each equal to one fecond of time, or a 
fixtieth of a minute. Locke. 

Dije'resis. n.f. [hai^uns ] The feparation or disjunction of 
fyllables ; as a”er. 

Diagno'stick. n.f. [Jiayiswrxu:] A fymptom by which a dif- 
eafe is diftinguilhed from others. 

I Ihall lay down fome indifputable marks of this vice, that 
whenever we fee the tokens, wc may conclude the plague is 
in the houfe : — let us hear your diagnojlicks. Collier on Pride. 

One of our phyficians proved dilappointed of his prognof- 
ticks, or rather diagnojlicks. Harvey an Confumptions. 

DIAGONAL, adj. [&u.yuH &. ] Reaching from one angle to 
another, fo as to divide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

The monftrofity of the badger is ill-contrived, and with 
fome diladvantage ; the Ihortnefs being fixed unto the legs of 
one fide, that might have been more properly placed upon 
the diagonal movers. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 5. 

T his, and all like forts of ftone that are compoled of gra- 
nules, will cut and rive in any direction, as well in a perpen- 
dicular, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and parallel to the 
fide of tne ftrata. ({. oodward on Fofils. 

Diagonal, n.f. [from the adje&ive.] A line drawn from 
angle to angle, and dividing a fquare into equal parts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two lines, viz. 
the fide and diagonal of a fquare, whereof the diagonal is an 
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inch long, he may have the idea alfo of the divifion of that 
line into a certain number of equal parts. 

Dia'gonally. adv. [from diagonal.] I11 a diagonal direction. 

The right and left are not defined by philofophers accord- 
ing to common acceptation, that is, refpeCfively from one 
man unto another, or any conftant fite in each, as though 
that Ihould be the right in one, which, upon confront or facing. 
Hands athwart or diagonally unto the other ; but were dillin- 
guilhed, according unto their activity and predominant loco- 
motion, on the either iidc. Browns Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 

Diagram, n.f. [hayfufif&x.] A delineation of geometrical 
figures ; a mathematical fchemc. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is like a feeming dcmonfl ra- 
tion in the mathematicks ; very Ipccious in the diagram , but 
failing in the mechanick operation. . Dryden. 

Why do not thefe perfons make a diagram of thefe cogita- 
tive lines and angles, and demonftrate their properties of per- 
ception and appetite, as plainly as wc know the other proper- 
ties of triangles and circles? Bentley’s Sermons. 

Djagr y'diates. n.f [from diagrydium, Lat ] Strong purga- 
tives made with diagrydium. 

All cholcrick humours ought to he evacuated by diagrydiates , 
mixed with tartar, or fome acid, or rhubarb powder. Flayer. 

DI'AL. n.f. [ diale, Skinner.] A plate marked with lines ? 
where a hand or Ihadow Ihcws the hour. 

O, gentlemen, the time of life is Ihort : 

To fpend that fhortnefs balely were too long, 

Though life did ride Upon a dial’s point, 

Still ending at th’ arrival of an hour. Sbakcfp. Henry IV. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: we have 
no fenfe of the accretive motion of plants or animals; and 
the fly Ihadow fteals away upon the dial, and the quickeft eye 
can difeover no more but that it is gone. G/anv. Sccpf. c . 1 1 . 

Dial-plate, n.f [dial and plate.] That on which hours or 
lines arc marked. 

He tells us that the two friends, being each of them pof- 
fefled of one of thefe needles, made a kind of dial-plate, in- 
feribing it with the four and twenty letters, in the fame man- 
ner as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. Addijon’s Spectator, N°. 241. 

DIALE'C F. r. f. [}ido.sxI , Sc.] 

1. The fubdivifion of a language; as the Attic, Doric, Ionic, 
Aeolic diale&s. 

2. Stile; manner of expreflion. 

IVhen thcmfelvcs do pra£tife that whereof they write, they 
change their diale Et ; and thofe words they Hum, as if there 
were in them fome fectet fting. Hooker , b. v. f. 22. 

3. Language; fpeech. 

In her youth 

There is a prone and fpecchlefs dialed?. 

Such as moves men. Sbakejp. Mcafure for Meafure. 

If the conferring of a kindnefs did not hind the perfon, 
upon whom it was conferred, to the returns of gratitude, 
why, in the univerfal dialect of the world, are kindnefles ftill 
called obligations ? South’s Sermons. 

Diale'ctical. adj. [from dialeSlicl:.] Logical; argumental. 

Thofe dialed? ical fubtlctics that the fchoolmen too often 
employ about phyfiological myfteries, are wont much rfrore 
to declare the wit of him that ufes them, than increafe the 
knowledge of fober lovers of truth. Boyle. 

DIALE'C J ICK. n.f. [»taX»*i«»:,J Logick; the a£l of rca- 
foning. 

Dia'lling. n.f [from dial.] The fciatcrick fcicncc ; the 
knowledge of Ihadow; the a£t of conftruCling dials on which 
the Ihadow may Ihew the hour. 

Djalist. n.f. [from dial. ] A conftrudfcr of dials. 

Scientifick dialifls, by the geometrick confiderations of 
lines, have found out rules to mark out the irregular motion 
of the Ihadow in all latitudes, and on all planes. Moxon. 

Dia'logist. n.f. [from dialogue.] A fpeaker in a dialogue or 
conference; a writer of dialogues 

DIALOGUE, n.f. [oi»Ac -/Sk] A conference ; a converfation 
between two or more, cither real or feigned. 

Will you hear the dialogue that the Two learned men have 
compiled in praife of the owl and cuckow ? Shakefpcare. 

Oh, the impudence of this wicked fex ! Lnfeivious dialogue's 
arc innocent with you. ^ Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

In eafy dialogues is Fletcher’s praife ; 

He mov'd the mind, but had not pow’r to raife. Dryden. 

To Dialogue, v. a. [from the noun.] To difeourfe with 
another ; to confer. 

Do’ft dialogue with thy Ihadow ? Sbakefpeare’s Ttmon. 

Dialy sh. n.f. [},&&,(.] The figure in rhctorick by which 
fyllables or words are divided. 

DIAMETER, n.f [«.« and fi/T f ci.] The line, which paflinc 
through the center of a circle, or other curvilinear fieurj! 
divides it into equal parts. & ’ 

The fpace between the earth and the moon, according to 
1 tolcmy and Alfraganus, is feventeen times the diameter of 
the earth, which makes, in a grofs account, about one hundred 
and twenty thoufand miles. Raleigh’s Hijhry of the IVorld. 
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The bay of Naples is the moft delightful one that I ever 
faw : it lies in almoft a round figure of about thirtv miles in 
the diameter. Addijons Remarks on Italy. 

Diametral, adj. [from diameter I] Defcribing the diameter ; 
relating to the diameter. 

Dia'metrai.ly. adv. [from diametral .] According to the 
diiedtion of a diameter. 

Chrifiian piety is, beyond all other things, diametral y op- 
pofed to profanenefs and impiety of aftions. Hammond. 

Di A M e'tric a l . adj. [from diameter.] 

1 . Defcribing a diameter. 

2 . Obferviog the dirc&ion of a diameter. 

The fin of calumny is fet in a moft diametrical oppofition 
to the evangelical precept of loving our neighbours as our- 
felves. Government of the Tongue , f. v. 

Diametrically. adv. [from diametrical.] In a diametrical 
dire&ion. 

He perfuaded the king to confent to what was diametri- 
cally againft his confidence and his honour, and, in truth, his 
fccurity. Clarendon , b. viii. 

When it is thus intercepted in its paflage, the vapour, 
which cannot penetrate the ftratum diametrically , glides 
along the lower furfacc of it, permeating the horizontal 
interval, which is betwixt the fiaid denfc ftratum and that 
which lies underneath it. Woodward. 

Diamond, n. f. [diamant, French; adamas, Latin.] 

The diamond , the moft valuable and hardeft of all the gems, 
is, when pure, perfectly clear and pellucid as the pureft 
water ; and is eminently diftinguilhcd from all other fub- 
ftances by its vivid fiplendour, and the brightnefs of its re- 
flexions. It is extremely various in fhape and fize, being 
found in the greateft quantity very fimall, and die larger ones 
extremely fcldom met with. The largcft ever known is that 
in the pofl'cflion of the great Mogul, which weighs two hun- 
dred and feventy-nine carats, and is computed to be worth 
fieven hundred and feventy-nine thoufiand two hundred and 
forty-four pounds. The diamond bears the force of the 
ftrongeft fires, except the concentrated fiolar rays, without 
hurt; and even that infinitely ficrccft of all fires does it no in- 
jury, unlefis directed to its weaker parts. It bears a glafis-houfe 
fire for many days, and, if taken carefully out, and differed to 
cool by degrees, is found as bright aqd beautiful as before ; 
but if taken haftily out, it will fiometimes crack, and even 
fplit into two or three pieces. The places where we have 
diamonds arc the Eaft Indies and the Brafils ; and though they 
are ufually found clear and colourlefis, yet they aro fiometimes 
flightly tinged with the colours of the other gems, by the 
mixture of fome metalline particles. Hill on Fojjils. 

This diamond was my mother’s : take it, heart; 

But keep it ’till you woo another wife. Shakcfp. Cymleline. 

Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner ; 

Or, for the diamond , the chain you promifed. Sbakefpeare. 
I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond : thou haft 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shak. Mer. IVives cf Wind/. 

The diamond is preferable and vaftly fiuperior to all others 
in luftre and beauty ; as alfio in hardnefis, which renders it 
more durable and lafting, and therefore much more valuable, 
than any other ftone. Woodward’s Mett. Fojf. 

The diamond is by mighty raonarchs worn, 

Fair as the ftar that ufhers in the morn. Blackm. Creation. 

The lively diamond drinks thy pureft rays, 

Colle&cd light, compact. Thomfon’s Summer , 1 . 140. 

Di'apase. n.f [01a nxift.] A chord including all tones. The 
old word for diapafon. Sec Diapason. 

And ’twixt them both a quadrant was the bafie, 
Proportion’d equally by fieven and nine ; 

Nine was the circle fet in heaven’s place. 

All which compared made a good diapafe. Fairy fhceen. 

The fweet numbers and melodious meafiures. 

With which 1 wont the winged words to tie. 

And make a tuneful diapafe of pleafures. 

Now being let to run at liberty. Spenfer. 

DIAPASON. n.f. [J.shra&r.] 

Diapafon denotes a chord which includes all tones : it is the 
fame with that we call an eighth, or an octave; becaufc there 
arc but fieven tones or notes, and then the eighth is the fame 
again with the firft. Harris. 

[t dificovereth the true coincidence of founds into diapafons , 
which is the return of the fame found. Bacon's Nat. fiijlory. 

Harlh din 

Broke the fair mufick that all creatures made 
To their great .Lord, whofie love their motion fway’d 
In perfedt diapafon , whilft they ftood 
In firft obedience, and their ftate of good. 

Many a fweet rife, many as fweet a fall, 

A full-mouth diapafon fwallows all. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony. 

This univerfal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon clofing full in man. 


n.f. [ diapre, French, of uncertain etymology. 1 

thf»r fl<Ti 1 rr»e * ’ J 


Spenfer. 


Milton. 


Crafloaw. 


Dryden. 


DI APER. 

1 . Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other figures. 

Not any damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knitting of foft filken twine; 

Nor any weaker, which his work doth boaft 
In diaper , in damafk, or in lyne. 

Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 
With this fo curious net- work to compare. 

2. A napkin ; a towel. 

Let one attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofe-water, and beftrew’d with flowers ; 

Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. Shalejjeart 

To Di'aper. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To variegate; todiverfify; to flower. 

For fear the ftones her tender foot (hould wrong, 

The ground he ftrew’d with flowers all along. 

And diaper’d like the difcoloured mead. Spenfer 

Flora ufeth to cloath our grand-dame earth with a new 
livery, diapered with various flowers, and chequered with de- 
lightful objecls. Howel's focal lorrejl. 

2 . To draw flowers upon doaths. 

If you diaper upon folds, lot your work be broken, and 
taken, as it were, by the half ; for realbn tells you, that your 
fold mult cover fomewhat unfeen. Pcacham on Drawing 

Diaph ane'ity. n.f. [from £i*p*s/>*.] Tranfparency; pel- 
lucidnefs ; power of tranfniitting light. 

Becaufc the outward coat of the eye ought to be pellucid, 
to tranfmit the light, which, if the eyes ftiould always (land 
open, would be apt to grow dry and ihrink, and lole their 
diaphaneity ; therefore are the eyelids fo contrived as often to 
wink, that fo they may, as it were, glaze and varnifh them 
over with the moifture they contain. Ray on the Creation. 

Diapha'nick. adj. [oYa and pan®-.] Tranfparent; pellucid; 
having the power to tranfmit light. 

Air is an element luperior, and lighter than water, 
through whofe vaft, open, fubtile, diaphanici , or tranfparent 
body, the light, afterwards created, ealily tranfpired. 

Raleigh's Hijloiy of the World. 

DIA'PHANOUS. adj. [Jk* and £<*»«.] Tranfparent; clear; 
tranflucent ; pellucid ; capable to tranfmit light. 

Ariftotlc calleth light a quality inherent, or clearing to a 
diaphanous body. Raleigh’s Hijhry of the World. 

When he had taken off the infect, he found in the leaf 
very little and diaphanous eggs, exactly like to thofe which yet 
remained in the tubes of the fly’s womb. Ray on the Creation. 

Diaphore'tick. adj. [ilo^ofw*©-.] Sudorifick; promoting! 
diaphorefis or perfpiration ; caufing fweat. 

Diaphoreticks, or promoters of perfpiration, help the organs 
of digeftion, becaufe the attenuation of the aliment make it 
perfpirable. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A diaphoretic!: medicine, or a fudorifick, is fomething that 
will provoke fweating. IP alts. 

DIAPHRAGM, n.f. [Jl dpfoyfui.] 

1. The midriff which divides the upper cavity of the body from 
the lower. 

2. Any divifion or partition which divides a hollow body. 

It confifts of a fafciculus of bodies, round, about one fixth 
of an inch in diameter, hollow, and parted into numerous cells 
by means of diaphragms , thick fet throughout the whole length 
of the body. Woodward on fojns. 

DIARRHOE'A. n.f. [&*£»;*] A flux of the belly, whereby 
a perfon frequently goes to ftool, and is cured either by 
purging off" the caufc, or reftringing the bowels. 

During his diarrhoea I healed up the fontanels. Wijcman. 

Diarrhoe'tick. adj. [from diarrhoea.] Promoting the flux 
of the belly ; folutive ; purgative. .-ret 

Millet is diarrhaetick , clcanfing, and ufeful in difeafo ot 
the kidneys. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Di'ary. n.f. [ diarium , Latin.] An account of the tran- 
adtions, accidents, and obfervations of every day ; a journ.i 1 . 

In fea-voyages, where there is nothing to be feen but If 
and fea, men make diaries ; but in land-travel, wherein 0 
much is to be obferved, they omit it. Bacon, EJJay i f 

I go on in my intended diary. Tatter, - • 

Dia'stole. n . f . [AaroxA] . . . 

1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a flic rtfy liable is made Jong. 

2. The dilation of the heart. , 

The fyftolc feems to refcmblc the forcible bending 0 
fpring, and the diajlolc its flying out again to its natura ate. 

* b J Ray on the Creation. 

Dia'style. ['** and rv'x&-, a pillar.] A fort of edifice 
the pillars ftand at fuch a diftance from one another, m 
three diameters of their thickncfs arc allowed for mterco-u^ 
niation. . 

Di a te'sser on. n.f [of and four.] •' n - 

val in mufick, compofed of one gi eater tone, one ^ 
and one greater femi-tone ; its proportion being as 
three. It is called, in mulical compolition, a pd ec ^ ^ 

Diato'nick. [ of -"Sk ] The ordinary / ort .[L or 
which proceeds by different tones, either in a 
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defending. It contains only the two greater and lefler tones, 
and the greater femi-tone. Harris. 

Diaze'ntick Tone . [of and u.] In the ancient Greek 
mufick, disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it ; and 
which being joined to either, made a fifth. T his is, in our 
mufick, from A to B. 

They allowed to this dimuntick tone, which is our I.a, Mi, 
the proportion of nine to eight, as being the unalterable dif- 
ference of the fifth and four h. Harris. 

Di'bhle. n.f [from dipfet, Dutch, a {harp point, Skinner ; 
from dabble, Junius.] A fmall fpade ; a pointed inftrument 
with which the gardeners make holes for planting. 

Dica'city. n.f. [ dieacitas , Lat.J Pertnefs; faucinefs. Dill. 
Di'bstone. n.f. A little ltonc which children throw at an- 
other ftone. 

I have feen little girls excrcife whole hours together, and 
take abundance of pains to be expert at dibjlonts , as they call 
1 [ _ Code. 

DiCE. n.f. The plural of die. SecDrn; 

It is above a hundred to one againft any particular throw, that 
you do not caft any given fet of faces with four cubical dice ; 
becaufe there are fo many fevcral combinations of the fix faces 
of four dice : now, alter you have caft all the trials but one, 
it is ftill as much odds at the lalt remaining time, as it was at 
the firft. Bentley’s Sermons. 

'Fo Dice. v. n. [from the noun.] To game with dice. 

I was as virtuoufty given as a gentleman need to be ; vir- 
tuous enough; fworc little; diced not above feven times a 
week ; went to a bawdy-houfe not above once in a -quarter 
of an hour. Shakefpe./re’s Henry IV. p. i. 

Dice-box. n f. [ dice and box.] The box from which the dice 
arc thrown. 

What would you fay, fliould you fee the fparkler fhaking 
her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping the table 
with a dice-box ? Addifon s Guardian, N°. 1 20. 

Di'cer. n.f [from dice.] A player at dice ; a gamefter. 

They make marriage vows 

As falfc as dicers oaths. Shakefpcare’s Hamlet. 

Dich. adj. This word feems corrupted from dit for do it. 

Rich men lin, and 1 eat root: 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apcmantus. Shakcf. Timon. 
Dicho'tomy. n.f. [ ] Diftribution of ideas by 

pairs. 

Some perfons havedifturbed the order of nature, and abufed 
their readers by an affe&ation of dichotomies , ti ichotomies, 
fevens, twelves. Sec. Let the nature of the fubjoft, coniidercd 
together with thedefign which you have in view, always de- 
termine the number of parts into which you divide it. Watts. 
Di'ckens. A kind of adverbial exclamation, importing, as it 
feems, much the fame with the devil ; but I know not whence 
derived. 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? 

— I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my hufband had 
him of- Shakcfp. Merry Wives of Windfor. 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial fum ? 

But han’t you found it, fir ? Congreve's Old Batchelor. 

Di'cher of Leather, n.f. [dicra, low Latin.] Ten hides. Dill. 
lo DI'C 1 ATE. v. a. [dido, Latin ] To deliver to another 
with authority ; to declare with confidence. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And lhidded amber darts a goklen ray ; 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above. 

My wonder dillatcs is the dome of Jove. Pope's OdyJJi-y. 
Whatfoever is dillated to us by God himfelf, or by men 
who are divinely infpired, muft be believed with full aftii- 
rance - Watts's Logick. 

Dictate, n.f [dictation, Latin-.] Rule or maxim delivered 
with authority; prefeription ; prefeript. 

Others caft about for new difcoverics, and to feek in their 
own thoughts for thofe right helps of art which will fcarcc be 
found, I (ear, by thofe who fervilcly confine themfelves to the 
dictates of others. Locke. 

I credit what the Grecian dillatcs fay. 

And Samian founds o er Scota’s hills convey. Prior. 

I lien let this dillate of my love prevail ; 

Inllant, to foreign realms prepare to fail. 

To learn your father’s fortunes. Pope's Odyffey, b. i. 

Dic ta tion. n.f. [from diHate.] The a£l or pradtice of 
dictating or preferring. nin 

DICTATOR, n.f. \ [Latin.] 

-I. A magiftrate of Rome made in times of exigence and diftrefs, 
and inverted with abfolutc authority. 

Kind dill atom made, when they came home. 

Their vanquifh’d foes free citizens of Rome. Trailer. 

Julius with honour tam'd Rome’s foreign foes; 

But patriots fell, ere the dillator rofe. ° Prior. 

2 . One inverted with abfolutc authority. 

Unanimous they all commit the care. 

And management of this main enterprize. 

To him their great dictator. Miltons Paradife Regain’d, b. i. 

3. Unc whofe credit or authority enables him to diredt the con- 
duct or opinion of others. 
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Nor is it a fmall power it gives one man over another, td 
Have the authority to be the dictator of principles, and teacher 
of unqucftionablc truths. Locke. 

That riches, honours, and outward fiplendour, fhould fet 
up perfons for diHators to all the reft of mankind, is a moft 
fharneful invafion of the right of our underftandilig. Watts. 

Dictatorial, adj. [from dictator.] Authoritative; confi 
dent ; dogmatical ; overbearing. 

A young academick often dwells upon a journal, or an ob- 
fervator that treats of trade and politicks in a dictatorial 
ftyic, and is Iavifh in thep'raife of the author. Watts. 

Dicta'torshih. n.f. [from dictator.] 

1; The office of didlator. 

This is the folemneft title they can confer under the prince 
dem, being indeed a kind of diclatorjhip. IVotton. 

2. Authority ; infolent confidence. 

This is that perpetual diHatorfup which is exercifcd by 
Lucretius, though often in the wrong. Dryden. 

Dicta’ture. n.f [di£latura,h<\l\n.] The office of a didla- 
tor; didfatorfhip. Dill. 

Di'ction. n.f [dillion, French; diHio, Latin.] Stile; lan- 
guage; expreffion. 

There appears in every part of his dill ion, or expreffion, 
a kind of noble and bold purity. Dryden. 

Dictionary, n.f. [ diHionarium , Latin.] A book contain- 
ing the words of any language in alphabetical order, with 
explanations of their meaning ; a lexicon ; a vocabulary ; a 
word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of fpirits, and left an ac- 
count that they ftand in awe of charms, fpclls, and conjura- 
tions ; that they are afraid of letters and characters, notes 
and dailies, which, fet together, do fignify nothing ; and not 
only in the diliionary of man, but in thefubtler vocabulary of 
fatal). Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 10. 

Is it fuch a horrible fault to tranflate fimulacra images ? I fee 
what a good thing it is to have a good catholick diliionary. Still. 

An army, or a parliament, is a collection of men ; a dic- 
tionary, or nomenclature, is a collection of words. PVatts. 

Did. of do. [bife, Saxon.] 

1. The preterite of do. 

Thou can’ft not fay I did it. Shakefpeare. 

What elid that greatnefs in a woman’s mind ? 

Ill lodg’d and weak to aCt what it defign’d. Dryd. Aurengz. 

2 . The fign of the preter-implerfcCt tenfe, of perfect. 

When did his pen on learning fix a brand. 

Or rail at arts he did not underitand. Dryden. 

3. It is fiometimes ufed emphatically ; as, I did really love him. 

Dida'cticai.. 7 adj. [J&uflutG-.] Preceptive; giving precepts: 

Dida'ctick. J as a didallick poem is a poem that gives rules 

for fome art ; as the Georgicks. 

The means ufed to this purpofe are partly didaliical, and 
partly protreptical, demonftrating the truth of the gofpel ; and 
then urging the profeflors of thofe truths to be ftedfaft in the 


bird 


Ward on Infidelity. 
that dives into the 


Preceptive; didaCBck; 


faith, and to beware of infidelity. 

Di'dapper. n.f. [from dip . ] A 
water. 

DiDa'sCALICK. adj. [$$zoxxS\»c&.. ] 
giving precepts in fome art. 

I found it neceflary to form fome ftory, and give a kind of 
body to the poem : under what fpecies it may be compre- 
hended, whether didafcalick or heroick, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the criticks. Prior. 

I o Di'dder. v. a. [ diddern , Teut. zittern. Germ.] To quake 
with cold ; to ftiiver. A provincial word. Skinner. 

Didst. The fecond perfon of the prefer tenfe of do. See Did. 
Oh laft and bert of Scots! who didfl maintain 
1 hy country’s freedom from a foreign reign. Dryden. 
To DIE. v. a. [beaj, Saxon, a colour.] To tinge; to colour; 
to train. 

So rtiuch of death her thoughts 
Had entertain d, as dy’d her cheeks with pale. Milt. P. L. 

All white, a virgin faint (he fought the Ikies; 

Tor marriage, though it full ies not, it dies. Dryden. 

' 7U f [ftont the verb.] Colour ; tinflure ; ftain ; hue acquired. 
It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me. 

Which makes my whit’ft part black. Shakcfp. Henry VIJI. 
\Ve have dainty works of feathers of wonderful luftre, 
excellent dies, and many. Bacon’s New Atlantis . 

Darkneis we fee emerges into light. 

And fluffing funs defeend to fable night: 

Kv n lieav’11 itfelf receives another die. 

When weary’d animals in (lumbers lie 
f )f midnight eafe ; another, when the gray 
Of mom preludes the fplcndor of the day. Dryden’ s Fables. 
is very furpnfing to fee the images of the mind (lamped 
upon the afpeft ; to fee the cheeks take the die of the paffions 
and appear in all the colours and complexions of thought 

_ .. Collier of the Afpclf. 
cl r j , Firft tins 

She fends on earth ; then that of deeper die 

Steals foft behind. Thomson’s Summer, l. ,685. 

T. 


Die 
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To Die. v. n. [beabian, Saxon.] 

1. To lofc life; to expire; to pafs into another flatc of 
exiftence. 

I hou do ft kill me with thy unkind falfhood ; and it grieves 
me not to die , but it grieves me that thou art the murtherer. 

. . Sidney. 

Nor did the third his conqucfts Iongfurvive, 

Dying ere fcarcc he had begun to live. Add if. Ovid. Melam. 

Oh let me live my own, and die fo too ! 

To live and die is all I have to do ? Pope’s Epijlles. 

2. To perifli by violence or difcafc. 

1 he dira only fervcd to confirm him in his firft opinion, 
that it was his dcftiny to die in the enfuing combat. Dryden. 

Talk not of life or ranfom, he replies, 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies : 

In vain a Angle Trojan fues for grace ; 

But leaft the fons of Friam’s hateful race : 

Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ! 

The great, the good Patroclus is no more ! 

He, far thy better, was foredoom’d to die ; 

And thou, doft thou, bewail mortality. Pope’s Horn. Iliad. 

3. It has by before an inftrument of death. 

4. Of before a difeafe. 

They often come into the world clear, and with the ap- 
pearance of found bodies ; which, notwithftanding, have 
been infeCtcd with difeafe, and have died of it, or at leaft 
have been very infirm. IVifeman's Surgery. 

5. For commonly before a privative, and of before a politive 
caufc. 

At firft {he ftartles, then (lie ftands amaz’d ; 

At Iaft with terror flie from thence doth fly, 

And loaths the wat’ry glafs wherein (he gaz’d. 

And fliuns it ft ill, although for thirft flic die. Davies. 

He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft. Addifon. 

Hipparchus being paflionatcly fond of his own wife, who 
was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his fall. Addif. 

6. 1 o be punifhed with death. 

If I die for it, as no lefs is threatened me, the king my old 
mafter muft be relieved. _ Slakefp. King Lear. 

What is the love of our neighbour ? 

■ — The valuing him as the image of God, one for whom 
Chrift died. Hammond' s Pratt. Catccb. 

7. To be loft ; to perifh ; to come to nothing. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 

Of forrieft fancies your companion making, 

Ufingthofc thoughts which fhould indeed have died 
With them they think on. Sbakefp. Macbeth. 

If any fovereignty, on account of his property, had been 
.vefted in Adam, which in truth there was not, it would have 
died with him. Locke. 

Whatever pleafurc any man may take in fpreading whifpers, 
he will find greater fatisfaclion by letting the fecret die within 
his own bread. Spettator, N°. 595. 

8. To fink ; to faint. 

His heart died within him, and he became as a ftone. 1 Sa. 

9. [In theology.] To perifli evcrlaftingly. 

So long as God lhall live, lb long {hall the damned die. 

Hakewcll on Providence. 

JO. To languilh with pleafure or tendernefs. 

To founds of heav’nly harps {he dies away. 

And melts in vifions of eternal day. Pope’s Eloi. to Abelard. 

11. To vanifh. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war. 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. Sb. H. VI. 
The fmaller {tains and blemifhes may die away and difap- 
pear, amidft the brightnds that furrounds them ; but a blot of 
a deeper nature cafts a {hade on all the other beauties, and 
darkens the whole character. Addifon' s Spettator, N 5 . 256. 

12. [In the ftile of lovers.] To languifh with aftcCtion. 

'l'he young men acknowledged in love-letters, that they 

died for Rebecca. Tatler, N J . 1 1 0. 

1 3. 'To wither as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die , it 
abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 

\ John xii. 25. 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 

Die. n.f pi. dice, [de, French; dis, Wrlfh.] 

1. A fmall cube, marked on its faces with numbers from one to 
fix, which gamefters throw in play. 

Keep a gamefter from the dice,, and a good ftudent from his 
book, and it is wonderful. Sbakefp. Merry IVivcs of IVindfor . 

I have fet my life upon a call, 

And I will {land the hazard of the die. Shaief. Richard III. 
He knows which way the lot and the die lhall fall, as per- 
fectly as if they were already call. South's Sermons. 

2. Hazard ; chance ; 

Eftfoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon ftaid, 

Temp’ring the pafiion with advifement flow, 

And muft’ring might on enemy difmay d ; 

For th’ equal die of war he well did know. Fairy Queen. 

So both to battle fierce arranged arc ; 
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In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my fpear : fuch is the die of war. Fairy Queen b '■ 
I hinc is the adventure, thine the victory : 5 ' '* 

Well has thy fortune turn’d the die for thee. Dr i den's F.u 

3. Any cubick body. J tabl "' 

Die. n.f. plur. dies. The {lamp ufed in coinage. 

There have been fuch variety of dies made ufe of bv 
Wood in ftamping his money, that it makes the difeoverv of 
counterfeits more difficult. Su’fi 

DTer. n.f [from die. ] One who follows the trade of dvin'a 
one who dies cloaths. . ; 5 ’ 

The fleece, that has been by the dier ftain’d. 

Never again its native whitenefs gain’d. IVall-r 

There were fomc of very low rank and profeflions, whj 
acquired great eftates : cobiers, diers , and lhoemakers eav c 
publick {hows to the people. Arbutbnot onCti,,, 

DPET. n.f. [ diasta , low Latin ; J.atiTa.] 

1. Food; provifions for the mouth ; victuals. 

They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or curiofity of 
diet, than to maintain life. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 
Time may come, when men 
With angels may participate ; and find 
No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare. Milt. Par. LoJI. 
No part of diet, in any fcafon, is fo healthful, fo natural, 
and fo agreeable to the ftomach, as good and well-ripened 
f ruits ; Temple. 

Milk appears to be a proper diet for human bodies, where 
acrimony is to be purged or avoided ; but not fo proper where 
the canals are obltruCted, it being void of all fal inequality. 

Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. Food regulated by the rules of medicine, for the prevention 
or cure of any difeafe. 

I commend rather fome diet for certain feafons, than fre- 
quent ufe of phyfick ; for thofe diets alter the body more, and 
trouble it lefs. Bacon , Effay 31. 

I reftrained myfelf to fo regular a diet , as to eat flelh but 
once a day, and little at a time, without fait or vinegar. Temp. 

To Di'et. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To feed by the rules of medicine. 

She diets him with fafting every day. 

The fwelling of his wounds to mitigate. 

And made him pray both eafly and eke late. Fairy Queer,, 
Shew a while like fearful war. 

To diet rank minds fick of happinefs, 

And purge th’ obftructions, which begin to flop 
Our very veins of life. Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

He was not taken well ; he had not din’d : 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold; and then 
Wcpowt upon the morning, are unapt 
T o give or to forgive ; but when we’ve fluff’d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls 
Than in our prieftlike fafts ; therefore I’ll watch him 
’Till he be dieted to my reqtieft. Sbakefp. Coriolanus. 

I will attend my huihand, be his nurfe, 

Diet his ficknefs ; for it is my office. Sbakefp. Com. of Err. 

Henceforth my early care 
Shall ’tend thee, and the fertile burden cafe 
’Till dieted by thee, I grow mature 
In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. Milt. P . L. 
We have lived upon expedients, of which no country had 
lefs occafiofi : we have dieted a healthy body into a confump- 
tion, by plying it with phyfick inftead of food. Swift. 

2. To give food to. 

I’m partly led to diet my revenge. 

For that I do fufpeCt the lufty Moor 

Hath leapt into my feat. Shakefpeare’s Otbdlo. 

3. To board ; to fupply with diet. 

To Di'et. v. n. 

1. To eat by rules of phyfick. 

2. ,To eat ; to feed. 

I join with thee calm peace and quiet ; 

Spare faft, that oft with gods doth diet. . Milton. 

Diet-drink, n f. [diet and drink.] Medicated liquors; drm 
brewed with medicinal ingredients. 

The obfervation will do that better than the lady s diet- 
drinks, or apothecary’s medicines. f ‘ 

Di'et. n.f [from dies, an appointed day, Skinner: from diet, 
an old German word fignifying a multitude, Junius . J n 

aflembly of princes or eftates. . 

An emperour in title without territory, jwho can orcUin ^ M 
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thing of importance but by a diet, or affcmbly ot the 

irinccs, ccclefiaftical and temporal. tea eig • 
adj. [from diet. ] Pertaining to the rules.® 


of many free princes, ccclefiaftical and temporal 
Di'etary. 

Di'eter. n.f. [from diet.] One who preferibes rules for ea 
ing ; one who prepares food by medicinal rules. 

He fauc’d our broth as Juno had been fick. 

And he has dieter. Shakefpraic s ^ I . 

Diete'tical. I n.f. [d'.aiTcTiitr;.] Relating .to diet ; 8 . 

Diete'tick. J to the medicinal cautions about tne u e ^ 
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He received no other counfcl than to refrain from cold 
drink, which was but a dietetical caution, and fuch as, with- 
out a journey to AEfculapius, culinary prelcnption might 
have been afforded; Brown’s Vulgar Eirours, b. 1. 

This book was received by the publick with the rclpect 
that was due to the importance of its contents : it became the 
fubjcCt of convcrfatiori, and produced even fcCts in the dietetick 
philofophy. Arbutbnot on Aliments, Pref. 

To DI'FFER. v. n. [ dffiero , Latin.] 

To be diftinguilhcd from ; to have properties and qualities 
not the fume witli thofe of another perfon or thing. 

If the pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will make a dif- 
fering found from the fame pipe dry. Bacon s Batumi Hijlory. 
Thy prejudices, Syphax, wont difeern . 

What virtues grow from ignorance and choice. 

Nor how the hero differs from the brute. . Addifon s Cato. 
The feveral parts of the fame animal differ in their qua- 
lities. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

2. To contend ; to be at variance. 

A man that is o? judgment and underftanding fhall fome- 
tiracs hear ignorant men differ, and know well within himfelf 
that thofe which fo differ mean one thing, and yet they them- 
felvcs never agree. Bacon s EJJays. 

There are certain meafures to be kept, which may leave a 
tendency rather to gain than to irritate thofe who differ with 
you in their fentiments. Addifon s Freeholder, N . 19. 

Here uncontroll’d you may in judgment fit ; 

We’ll never differ with a crowded pit. Rowe. 

Others differ with ine about the truth and reality of thefe 
fpeculations. Cheyne s Phil. Princ. 

3. To be of a contrary’ opinion. 

In things purely fpeculativc, as thefe arc, and no ingre- 
dients of our faith' it is free to differ from one another in our 
opinions and fentiments. 1 urnet s Theory of the Earth. 

Difference, n.f [ differentia , Lctin.j 

1. State of being diitinCt from fomething; contrariety to identity'. 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference be- 
tween cuftoms ol the church doth no harm. Hooker , b. iv. 

2. The quality by which one differs from another. 

This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was not in the 
beginning given to the iucccflion of blood, but to the fuccef- 
fion of virtue. Raleighs Hijlory of the l I of id. 

Thus born alike, from virtue firft began 
Th cdff’rence that diilinguilh’d man from man: 

He claim’d no title from defeent of blood, 

But that which made him noble, made him good. Dryden. 
Though it be uifeful to difeern every variety that is to be 
found in nature, yet it is not convenient to confider every 
' difference that is in things, and divide diem into diitinCt dalles, 
under every fuch difference. Locke. 

3. The difproportion between one thing and another caufed by 
the qualities of each. 

You fhall fee great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your 
Sicilia. Shakefpeare’s IVinter s Tate. 

Oh the ftrangc difference of man and man ! 

To thee a woman’s Cervices are due ; 

My fool ufurps my body. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

Here might be fecn a great difference between men praCtifed 
to fight, and men accuftomed only to fpoil. Hayward, 

4. Difpute; debate; quarrel; controvcrfy. 

What was the difference ? 

It was a contention in publick. Shakef. Cymheline. 

He is weary of his life that hath a difference with any of 
them, and will walk abroad after daylight. Sandys. 

5. Difti nanon. 

Our conftitution, under a good adminiftration, does not 
only make a difference between the guilty and the innocent, 
but, even among the guilty, between fuch as are more or lefs 
criminal. Addifon s Freeholder, N 0 . 31. 

Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily than that 
there lhould be fuch differences among them, about that which 
they pretend to be the only- means of ending differences. Tillotf. 

6. Point in queftion ; ground of controverfy. 

Are you acquainted with the difference. 

That holds this prefent queftion in the court ? Sbakefpeare. 

7. A logical diftinCtiorl. 

Some are never without a difference, and commonly, by 
amufing men with a fubtilty, blanch the matter. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

8. Evidences of diitinCtion ; differentia] marks. 

• Henry had the title of fovereign, yet did not put thofe 
thin '; in execution which are the true marks and difference, of 
fovereignty. Davies. 

ToD i fference. v. a. [from the noun.] To caufc 4 dif- 
ference ; to make one thing not the fame as another. 

Molt arc apt to feck all the differences of letters in thofe 
articulating motions ; whereas feveral combinations of letters 
are framed by the very fame motions of thofe organs, which 
are commonly obi’erved, and are differenced by other concur- 
rent caufes. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

Grafs differeneeth a civil and well cultivated region from a 
barren and dcfolate wilderncfs. Ray on the Creation. 
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We fee nothing that differences the courage of Mnofthcus 
from that of Scrgefthus. Pope s Effay on Homer. 

Different, adj. [from differ .] 

!. Diftind; not the fame. , . 

Happinefs confifts in things which produce pleafure, and, in 
the ablence of thofe, which caufe any pain : now thefe, to 
different men, are very different things. Lo.be, 

There are covered galleries that lead from the palace to 
five* different chSrches .* on Italy. 

2. Of many contrary qualities. 

The Britons change 

Sweet native home for unacculfom d air. 

And other climes, where diffi'rent food and foil 
Portend diftempers. Phi. lips. 

3. Unlike; diffimilar. 

Neither the lhape of faces, nor the age, nor the colour, 
ouoht to be alike in all figures, any more than the hair ; be- 
cause men are as different from each other, as the regions in 
which they are born arc different. Dryden s Dufrejvoy. 

Differential Method, is applied to the dofirine of inhniteh*- 
mals, or infinitely fmall quantities, called the arithmetick of 
fluxions ; about the invention of which there iias been a con- 
teft between Leibnitz and Sir Ilaac Newton. ^ It confifts 
in defeending from whole quantities to their infinitely fmall 
differences, and comparing together thefe infinitely fmall dif- 
ferences, of what kind foever they be : and from thence it 
takes the name of the differential calculus, or analyfis of in - * 
finitefimals. Hairis. 

Differently, adv. [from different.] In a different manner. 
He may' confider how differently he is affeCled by the (ame 
thought, which prefents itfelf in a great writer, from what he 
is when he finds it delivered by a perfon ot an ordinary genius. 

Addion's Spettator. B°> 4' 9. 
D'ifferincly. adv. [from differing.] in a different manner. 
Such protuberant and concave parts of a furface may remit 
the light fo dffcringly, as to vary a colour. Boyle. 

DI'FFiCIL adj. [difficilis, Latin.'] 

1. Difficult; hard; not eafy } not obvious. Little ufed. 

That that fhould give motion to an unwieldy bulk, which 
itlelf hath neither bulk nor motion, is of as diffieit apprehen- 
fion 9s anv myftcry in nature. Glanv. Scepf. c. 4. 

Latin was not more dffi.il. 

Than to a blackbird ’cis to whiffle. Hudtbras . 

2 . Scrupulous ; hard to be perfuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope tlifficil in granting the difpen- 
fation, doth ufe it -fcs a principal argument, concerning the 
king’s merit towards that fee, that he had touched none of 
thofe deniers which had been levied by popes in England. Bac. 
Di fficilnf.ss. n.f. [from diffi.il.] Lifficulty to be perfuaded; 
incompliance; impracticability. 

T here be that in their nature do nor affcCl the good of 
others : the lighter fort of malignity turncth but to a croffnefs, 
or frowardncls, or aptnefs to oppofe, or dijfcilnefs, or the like ; 
but the deeper fort, to envy and mere mildiief. Bacon's Ejfays. 
DIFFICULT, adj. [ difficilis , Latin ] 

1. Hard; notcafy; not facil. 

It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zacbar. 

2. Troubleiume; vexatious. 

3. Hard to pleafe ; peevifli ; morofe. 

Difficultly, adv. [from difficult] Hardly; with difficulty. 
A man who has always indulged himfelf in the full enjoy- 
ment of his ftation, will difficultly be perfuaded to think any 
methods unjuft that offer to continue it. Rogers's Sermons. 
Difficulty, n.f. [ from difficult ; difficult}, French.] 

1. Hardnefs; contrariety to eaftnefs or facility. 

The religion which, by this covenant, we engage ourfelves 
to obferve, is a work of labour and difficulty ; a fervice that 
requires our greateft care and attention to the difeharge of 
it. Rogers, Ser/n. 13. 

2. That which is hard to accomplifti ; that which is not eafy. 

They miftake difficulties for impoffibilities : a pernicious 
miftake certainly ; and the more pernicious, for that mefi arc 
fcldom convinced of it, ’till their convi&ions do them no 
good. South's Sermons. 

3. Diftrefs ; oppofition. 

Thus, by degrees, be rofe to Jove’s imperial feat : 

Thus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden. 

4. Perplexity in affairs ; uneaflnefs of circumftanccs. 

T hey lie at prefent under fome difficulties, by reafon of the 
emperor’s difpleafure, who has forbidden the importation of 
their manufactures. Addifon on Italy. 

5. Objection ; cavil. 

Men fhould confider, that raifing difficulties concerning the 
myfteries in religion, cannot make them more wife, learned, 
or virtuous. Swift. 

To DIFFI'DE. v n. [diffido, Latin.] To diftruft; to have 

no confidence in. 

With hope and fear 

The woman did the^new folution hear : • 

The man dffides in his own augury. 

And doubts the gods. Dryden. 

^ ^ Di'ffidence. 
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I>i ffidence. n.f. [from dffide] Diftruft ; want of confi- 
dence ; timidity. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fecure, and men durft fcarce 
commune or talk one with another ; but there was a general 
diffidence every where. Bacon's n enry y j I# 

You have brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver. * Milton's Agonifles. 

If the evidence of its being, or that this is its true fenl'e, 
be only on probable proofs, our afient can reach no higher 
than an a flu ranee or diffidence , arifing from the more or lefs 
apparent probability of the proofs. Locke. 

Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfe; 

And fpeak, though furc, with Teeming diffidence. Pope. 
Whatsoever atheifts think on, or whatloever they look on, all 
do adminifler fome reafons for fufpicion and diffidence, leaft 
poffibly they may be in the wmng; and then it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God Bentley's Ser/n. 

Diffident, adj, [from diffidc.} Not confident; not certain; 
diflruftful. 

I am not fo confident of my own fufficiency as not willing- 
ly to admit the counfel of others ; hut yet I am not fo diffident 
of myfelf, as brutiflily to fubmit to any man’s dictates. K.Charles. 

Be not diffident 

Of wifdom ; Ihedcferts thee not, if thou 

Difmifs not her, when mod thou need’ll her nigh. Milton. 

I was really fo diffident of it, as to let it lie by me thefe two 
years, juft as you now fee it. Pope. 

Pliny fpeaks of the Seres, the Tame people with the Chincfe, 
as being very fhy and diffident in their manner of dealing. 

Arbutbnot. 

Difirefs makes the humble heart diffident. Clarffa. 

loDHTPND. v a. [ dffiwdo , Latin.] To cleave in two: 
to fplit. Diet. 

Diffusion, n.f. [dffiffio, Latin.] The aft of cleaving or 
fplitting. Dia. 

Diffl A'tioN. n. f. [ diffiare , Latin.] The aft of fcattering 
with a blaft of wind. Dilt. 

Di'ffluence. I n.J. [from diffiuo, Latin.] The quality of 

Di'ffldencv. J falling away on all fides ; the effeft of fluidi- 
ty ; the contrary to confiftency. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby 
it acquireth no new form ; but rather a confidence or deter- 
mination of its diffiucncy , and omitteth not its eflcncc, but 
condition of fluidity. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. j. 

Di'ffluent. adj. [ diffiuens , Latin.] Flowing every way; 
not confiftcnt ; not fixed. 

DI'FFORM. adj. [from forma, Latin.] Contrary to uniform ; 
having parts of different flrufture ; diflimilar; unlike; irre- 
gular ; as a difform flower, one of which the leav« arc unlike ’ 
each other. 

The unequal refraftions of difform rays proceed not from 
any contingent irregularities ; fuch as are veins, an uneven 
polifh, or fortuitous pofition of the pores of glafs. Newton. 

Diffo'rmit y. n.f [from difform.] Diverfity of form ; irre- 
gularity; diflitnilitude. 

While they murmur againfl the prefent difpofure of things, 
they reft not in their cftablilhcd natures; but defire in them a 
dfformity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind, 
that formed all things heft. Bnun’s Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 1 1 . 

Diffra'nchisemfnt. n.f. [franchife, French.] The aft of 
taking away the privileges of a c : ty. 

To DIFFU'SE. v. a. [ dfftfus , Latin.] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the liquor may run every 
way. 

When thefe waters began to rife at firft, long before they 
could fwell to the height of the mountains, they would d ffufe 
thcmfelvcs every way. Burnet’s Theory cf the Earth. 

2. To fpread; tofeatter; to difperfe. 

Wifdom had ordain’d 
Good out of evil to create ; inftead 
Of fpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence dffufe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton's Par. Lojl. 
No left wants iu apofiles to propagate and dffufe it. 

Decay of Piety. 

A chief renown’d in war, 

Whofe race fliail hear aloft die Latian name, 

And through the conquer’d world dfftfe our fame. Dryden. 

His eyes diffus'd a venerable gTace, 

And charity itfelf was in his face. Dryden' s Good Parfn. 

Diffuse, adj. [ dffufus , Latin.] 

1 . Scattered ; widely fpread. 

2. Copious ; not concife. 

Diffu'sed. participial adj. [from dffufe ] This word feems 
to have fignified, in Sbakefpeare's time, the fame as wild, un- 
couth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a fawpit rufh at once, 

'With fome dffufed fong. Sbakcf. Merry Wives of JVindfor. 

He grows like favages. 
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To fvvearing and ftern looks, diffus'd attire, 

And every thing that feems unnatural. Sbaiefp. „ 
Diffu'sed ly. adv. [from dffufed.} Widely 
in manner of that which is fpread every wav. * P 
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. - -l* "-ad every way 

Dl , FKU , S " )N ’ ESS - */• [ fro »> dffufed.} The ft 
diitufeu \ difperfion. 

Diffusely, adv [from dffufe.} 

i . W idcly ; extenfively. 

y. Copioufly ; not conci fitly. 

DiF: u'sion. n.f [trom dffufe.} 

1. Difpeilion ; the ftate of being fcattered every wnvi 

Whereas ah bodies aft either by the communicant n 0 f 
natures, or by the impreflions : nd fignaturcs of their motion' 
the dffufton of fpectes vihhle ie-meth to paiticirate more of 
the former operation, and the Ipecics audible of the latter 

B. icon's Natural V fiery, N\ 2 L 
A flicet of v*ry well flecked n.arhlct; paper did not call 
oiilinft colours upon the wall, nor throw its light with an 
equal dijjijion ; but thi: w its Learns, ui.itained . i‘d bright to 
this and that p: rt oi the wai’. Boyle on , dour:. 

2. Copioufnc-I ; cxuF ranee or flile. 

Diffu sive, adj. [from di ffufe. J 

1. Having the quality ol fcattering any thing every yvay. 

Diffufrve of themfelvcs, v.hcre-e’er they pafs 
I hey make that warmth in others thev expeft: 

Their valour v. .rks hke bodies on a glafs, 

And does its image on their men proj ct L'ryd. 'tin. j,’i r 

2. Scattered; difperfed; having the quality of lulfering dif- 

fufion. ° 

No man is of fo general and dffufive a luft as to profecute 
Ins amours all the world over. South's Sermons. 

i he liars, no longer overlaid with weight, 

Exert their heads from underneath themafs. 

And upward Ihoot and kindle as they pafs, 

And with dffufive light adorn their heav’nly place. Dryden, 
Cherifh d with hope, and fed with joy it grows; 

Its cheerful buds their opening bloom difclofe, 

And round the happy foil a ft jive odour flows. Prior. 

3. Extended ; in full extenfion. 

They are not agreed among thcmfelvcs- where infallibility 
is feated; whether in the pope alone, or a council alone, or 
in both together, or in the 'dffufive body of Chriftians. Tilled. 

Diffusively, adv. [from dffufive.] Widely; extenfively; 
every way. 

Diffu'siveness. n.f. [from dffufive.] 

1 . Extenfion ; difperfion ; the power of diffufing ; the ftate of 
being diffufed. 

2. W ant of concifcnefs; large compafs of expreflion. 

J he fault that I find with a modern legend, is its if- 
fufivenefs : you have lomctimcs the whole fide of a medal over- 
run with it. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To DIG. v. a. prefer, dug, or digged ; part. pafT. dug, or digged. 
[fcic, Saxon, a ditch; dyger, Danifh, to dig.] 

1. To pierce with a fpade. 

1 hen laid he unto me. Son of man, dig now in the wall; 
and when 1 had digged in the wall, 1 beheld a door. Ezck. viii. 8. 

2. To form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build up the walks of Jeru- 
falcm, which you have broken down ; and to fill up the mines 
that you have digged by craft and fubtlety, to overthrow the 
fame. U'bitgift. 

He built towers in the defert, and digged many wells ; for 
he had much cattle. 2 Chr;. xxvi. ic. 

3. To cultivate the ground by turning it with a fpade. 

The walls of your garden, vvitl.out their furniture, lock 
ill as thofe of your houfe ; fo that you cannot dig up your 
garden too often. Temple. 

Be firft to dig the ground, be firft to burn 
The branches lopt. Dryden s Virg • Georg, ik 

4. To pierce with a Iharp point. 

A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide. 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d ; 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaft. 

The growing liver ft ill fuppfy’d the fcall. Dryden s Ain. 

5. To gain by digging. . 

It is digged out of even the higheft mountains, and indeed 
all other parts of the earth contingently and indifferently ; as 
the pyrites. U cc dinar d. 

Nor was the ground alone requir’d to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked fliare ; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her ftore, 

Digg'd from her entrails firft the precious ore. Dryd Ovid. 

To Dig. v. a. To work with a fpade; to work in making 
holes, or turning the ground. 

They long for death, but it comcth not; mi dig tor it 
more than far hid treafures. ’J 1- *!’, 

They have often dug into lands that are deferibed in oc 
authors, as the places where fuch particular ftatues oro 
lifks itood, and have fcldom failed of fucccfs in their purfuiis- 

Addifon s Travels. 

that which is covered with earth 


To Dig up . v. a. To throw up 
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If I digg’d up thy forefather’s graves 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains. 

It would not flake mine ire. 


U W VJUiU ilWL liulYU UilllW liWi 

Di'gerent. adj. [digerens, Latin.] That which has the power 
of digefting, or caufing digeftion. Dt£l. 

Dice'st. n.J [ digcjla , Latin.] The pandeft of the civil law', 
containing the opinions of the ancient lawyers. 

I had a purpofe to make a particular digejl, or recompile- 
ment of the laws of mine own nation. Bacon. 

Laws in the digejl Ihew that the Romans applied them- 
felvcs to trade. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

To DIGE S T, v. a. [digero, dige/lum, Latin.] 

1. To diftribute into various chiles or repofitories ; to range or 
difpofe methodically. 

2. To concoft in the ftomach, fo as that the various particles of 
food may be applied to their proper ufe. 

If iittlc faults, proceeding on diftemper. 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fliail we ftretch our eye. 

When capital crimes, chew'd, fwallow’d, and digefted , 
Appear. Sbakefpeare's henry V. 

Each then has organs to digejl his food ; 

One to beget, and one receive the brood. Prior. 

3. To foften by heat, as in a boiler, or in a dunghil : a che- 
mical term. 

4. To range methodically in the mind; to apply knowledge by 
meditation to its proper ufe. 

A few chofen friends, who fometimes deign 
To blefs my humble roof, with fenfe refin’d. 

Learning digejl ed well. Thomfots s Winter, !. 550. 

5. To reduce to any plan, feheme, or method. 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings of thofe broils, 

’Ginning i’ th’ middle : ftarting thence away. 

To what may be dig, fed in a play. Sbakef. Trail. andCreffid. 

< 5 . To receive without loathing or repugnance; not to rejeft. 

Firft, let us go to dinner. 

— Nay, let me praife you while 1 have a ftomach. 

— No, pray thee, let it ferve for table talk ; 

T hen howfoe’er thou fpcak’ll, ’mong other things 
1 fliail digejl . it. Sbakefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

The plcafance of numbers, that rudenefs and barbarifm 
might the better tafte and digejl the Icflons of civility. Pea, ham. 

7. To receive and enjoy. 

Cornwal and Albany, 

With my two daughters dowers, digejl the third. Shdkefp. 

8. [In chirurgcry.] ’Fo difpofe a wound; to generate pus in 
order to a cure. 

To Dice'st. v. n. To generate matter as a wound, and tend 
to a cure. 

Dige'ster. n.f. [from digsfl.] 

1. He that digefts or eoncofts his food. 

I eople that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, arc great 
eaters and ill digejlers. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

2. A llrong vcflel or engine, contrived by M. Papin, wherein to 

boil, with a very ftrong heat, any bony fubftanccs, fo as to 
reduce them into a fluid ftate. Sjuincy. 

3. T hut which caufes or (Lengthens the concoftive power. 

Rice is of excellent ufe for all illncfles of the ilomach, a 
great reftorer of health, and a great digejlcr. Temple. 

Dicf.'stible. adj [from digejl .] That which is capable of 
being digefted or concocted in the ftomarh. 

1 hofe medicines that purge by ftool enter not into the 
mefentery veins ; but arc, at the firft, not digejlille by .he fto- 
mach, and therefore move immediately downwards to the 
S"«- Bacon's Natural Hljlory, N \ 4?. 

Digestion, n f. [from digejl.] 

1. 1 he aft of digefting or concofting food in the ftomach. 

Now good digrjiion wait on appetite. 

And health on both. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Dsgejiion is a fermentation begun, becaufe there are all the 
requifltes of fuch a fermentation ; heat, air, and motion : but 
it is not a complete fermentation, becaufe that requires a 
greater time than the continuance of the aliment in the fto- 
mach : vegetable putrefaftion refembles very much animal 
igcjlio”. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Quantity of fond cannot be determined by meafures and 
weights, or any general Lefii.in rules; hut muft vary with the 
vigour or decays of age or of health, and the ufe or difufe of 
air or of excrcife, wiih the changes of appetite; and then, 
y what every man may find or fulpeft of the prefent ftren^th 
or wcaknefs of dige/tion. Temple. 

Every morfel to a fatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to 

a tired dire //ion. ' e.. ,/>, 0 

-T-, V , South s Sermons. 

‘ 1 [’^preparation of matter by a chemical heat. 

Wc conceive, indeed, that a perfeft good concoftion, or 
tgejtion, or maturation of f >me metals, will produce gold. 

Tv . . . Bacon's j. mural Hijlory , N u . 327. 

ihd chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 

Raife all the labour-houfes of the air, l 

2 RcdS Iay CrUde y ap ° Urs in dhejfim there. PJad more. ) 

Of a Scme P i the of muhodifing; the maturation 
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( The digrjiion of the counfels in S wed on is made in fendtff, 

confifting of forty counfcllors, who are generally the greateft 
Shak. H. VI. men. Temple. 

4. The aft of difpofing a wound to generate matter. 

5. The difpofition of a wound or fore to generate matter. 
Dige'stjve. adj. [from digejl.] 

1 . Having tdic power to caufe digeftion, or to (Lengthen the 
ftomach. 

A chilifaftory menftruum, or a dsgjlive preparation, drawn 
from fpecics or individuals, whole llomachs peculiarly diflblve 
lapideous bodies. Brown's Vulgar Errours, L\\. c. j. 

2. Capable bv heat to foften and iubdue. 

The earth and fun were in that very fame ftate; the one 

aftive, piercing, and digtjlive by its heat; the other paifive, 
receptive, and llored with materials for fuch a production. 

Hale's Origin cf Mankind. 

3. Confederating ; methodifing. 

To bufinefs, ripen’d by digejl ive thought, 

7 ’his future rule is into method bt-ought. Dryden. 

D.ce'stive. n.f. [from digejl.] An application which dif- 
pofes a wound to generate matter. 

I drefled it with digc/:ives. JPifcman of Abfcejfts. 

Di'gger. n.J. [from dig] One that opens the ground with 
a fpade. 

When wc vifited mines, we have been told by diggers, that 
even when the Iky feerr.cd clear, there would fudJenly arife 
a ftcam fo thick, that it Would put out their candles. Doyle. 
To Dicht v a [bihran, to prepare, to regulate, Saxon.] 
Todrcfs; to deck; to bedeck; to cmbellifh ; to adorn. 

On his head his dreadful hat he dlght. 

Which maker h him inviftble to fight. Hubberd’ sTale. 

Let iny due feet never fail 
To walk the tludious cloifters pale. 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antick pillar mafly proof. 

And ftoried windows richly digbt, 

Calling a dim religious light. Milton, 

Juft fo the proud in ulting lafs 
Array’d and /lighted Hudibras. 

Di'cit. n.f. [ digitus , Latin.] 

1. The meafure of length containing three fourths of an inch. 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty-five digits 


Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3, 


high, or fomewhat more, the quickfilver will not fall, but 
remain fufpended in the tube, becaufe it cannot prefs the fub- 
jacent mercury with fo great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top of the atmo- 
fphere. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the fun or moon. 

3. Any of tire numbers exprefled byfingle figures; any number 
to ten. 

Not only the number feven and nine, from confiderations 
abflrufe, have been extolled by mod, but all or rnoft of other 
digits have been as myftically nppl.-.uded Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Di'gitated. adj. [from digitus, Latin.] Branched out into 
divifions like fingeis ; as a digitated leaf is a leaf compofcd of 
many finall leaves. 

For animals multifidous, or fuch as are digitated, or have 
fcveral divifions in their feet, there are but two that are uni- 
parous ; that is, men and elephants. Broovn's Vulgar Errours. 

D gladia'tion. n.f. [digladiatioy Latin.] A combat with 
fwords ; any quarrel or conteft. 

Ariftotle feems purpofely to intend the chcrifhing of con- 
troverfial digiadistims, by his own afteftion of an intricate 
obfeurity. G’anv. Sceff. c. 19. 

Di gnified adj. [from dignify.] Invcfted with fome dignity : 
it is ufed chiefly of the clergy. 

Abbots are filled dignified clerks, as having fome dignity in 
the church. j ,:^ 5 p er£rgon . 

Digmfica'tion. n.f. [from dignify.] 

I grant that where a noble and ancient dofeent and merit 
meet in any man, it is a double dignfioation of that perfon. 

t oT-ovTtn'ir Walton's Angler. 

°. . GNU- 1 . v. a. [from dignus and ficir , Latin.] 

1 • 1° advance; to prefer ; to exalt. Ufed chiefly of the clergy. 

2. I o honour ; to adorn ; to give luftre. 

Such a day. 

So fought, fo follow’d, and fo fairly won, 

Came not till now to dignify the times, 

Since Cafar’s fortunes ! ' Sbakefpeare's Henry IV. 

Not that wc think us worthy fuch a gueft. 

But your worth will dignify' out leaft. Ben. Jobnfon's Erirr. 

No turbots dignify my boards ; 

But gudgeons, flounders, what'my Thames affords. Pope. 

van-T^r’ ” C‘ rom <*/»«» Latin.] A clergyman ad- 
prieft Cd f ° me d,gmty 5 t0 ,Cme r3Ilk above thKt 0f * Parochial 
If there 

... v O — ”■» ” ••VIV | 

fupeifluity, they may 

Swift. 


be any dignitaries , whofe preferments are per- 
haps not liable to the accufation of r " 
be perfons of fuperior merit. 

Dignity, n . f . [dignitas, Latin.] 

I. Rank of elevation. 

Angels arc not any where fpoken fo highly of as our Lord 

and 
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and Saviour Jefus Chrift, and are not in dignity equal to 
him. Hooker , b. ii. f. 6. 

2. Grandeur of mien; elevation of afpeft. 

Some men havd a native dignity , which will procure them 
more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the moft 
imperious commands. Clariffa. 

4. Advancement ; preferment ; high place. 

Fafter than fpring-time fhow’rs comes thought on thought. 
And not a thought but thinks on dignity. Shake/. Henry V 1 . 
For thofe of old, 

And thefe late dignities heap’d up to them, 

Shakefpcart' s Macbeth. 

4. [Among ecclcfiafticks.] By a dignity we underhand that pro- 
motion or preferment to which any jurifdiftion is annexed. 

Aylijfc's Paragon. 

5. Maxims ; general principles ; xvfiai $o$u). 

Tire fcienccs concluding from dignities , and principles 
known by thcmfelves, receive not fatFfaftion from probable 
reafons, much lei's from bare and peremptory afleverations. 

Br -urn's Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 7. 

6. [In aftrology.j The planet is in dignity when it is in any 
fign. 

DiCNo'tion. n.f [from dignofeo, Lat.] Diftinftion ; diftin- 
guifhing mark. 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of prevalent 
humours, may be collected from fpots in our nails, we arc not 
averfe to concede. Brown's Vulgar Err our * , b.v.c. 21. 

To DIGRE'SS. v. n. [ digre/fus , Latin.} 

1. To turn out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main defign of a difeourfe, or chief 
tenour of an argument. 

In the purfuit of an argument there is hardly room to 
digrefs into a particular definition, as often as a man varies 
the bonification of any term. N Locke. 

3. To wander ; to expatiate. 

It feemeth, to digrefs no farther, that the Tartaiians, fpread- 
ing fo far, cannot be the ifraelites. Brerewood. 

4. To go out of the right way, or common track ; to tranf- 
grefs ; to deviate. 

I am come to keep my word. 

Though in fome part am forced to digrefs , 

Which at more leifure I will fo cxcufe 

As you fli all well be fatisfied. Shah. Taming of the Shrew. 

Thy noble fhnpe is but a form ot wax, 

Digrejfng from the valour of a man. Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 
DfGRE'ssiON. n.f \digrejfio , Latin.] 

1. A paflage deviating from the main tenour or defign of a 
difeourfe. 

The good man thought fo much of his late conceived com- 
monwealth, that all other matters were but digrejftons to 
him. . Sidney, b. \. 

Tic, flit* knew, would intermix 
Grateful digrej/ions , and folve high dilputc 
With conjugal careftes. Milton s Paradife Lofl , b. viii. 

Here fome digrefjton I muft make, t’ accute 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful mufe . Denham. 
To content and fill the eye of the underftanding, the bell* 
authors fprinkle their works with plcaiing digrejftons , with 
which they recreate the minds of their readers. Hr yd. Dufrejn. 

2. Deviation. 

T he digreff n of the fun is not equal ; but near the cqut- 
noftial interleftions, it is right and greater; near the folitices, 
more oblique and lefier. Brown' s lu/gar Errours , b. vi. c. 4. 

Dijudica' t jon. n.f. \dijudicatio, Latin.] Judicial diftinftion. 
Dike. n.f. [biC, Saxon; dyk, E rfe.j 
1. A channel to receive water. 

The dykes are fill’d, and with a roaring found 


The tifing rivers float the nether ground. Died. Virg. Get. 

The king of dykes/ than whom no fluicc of mud 
With deeper fable blots the filver flood. Pope’s Dunciad. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the flood-gates of fo great a deluge, 
and all the art and induftry of man is not (ufficient to raife 
up dykes and ramparts againft it. Cowley s Davideis. 

To DILA'CERATE. v. a. [ dilacero , Latin.] 1 0 tear ; to 
rend ; to force in two. 

The infant, at the accomplifhed period, ftrugglmg to come 
forth, dilaeerates and breaks thofe parts which reftrained him 
before. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. iii r.6. 

Di lacer Vtion. n.f [from diiaceratio, Latin.] 1 he act of 

rending in two. c , 

The greaieft fenfation of pain is by the obflruftion of the 

fmall veflels, and clilaceration of the nervous fibres. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
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Dilapidation. n.f. [ dilapidatio , Latin.] The incumbent’s 
fuffering the chancel, or any other edifices of his ecclefiaftical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by neglefting to repair the 
fame : and it likewife extends to his committing, or fuffering 
to be committed, any wilful waftc in or upon the glebe -woo th 
or any other inheritance of the church. A j life's Pjarergm 
’Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent the dilat'd 
dations of the chancel and manfion-houfc belonging to the 
rector or vicar. __ Ayliffcs Parergon. 

D LATABl'LlTY. n.f. [from dilatable.] The quality of ad- 
mitting extenfion. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatakility or extenfne- 
nefs of the gullets of ferpents : I have taken two adult mice 
out of the ftomach of an adder, whofe neck was not bigger 
than my little finger. Ray on tktCrcaor.. 

By this continual contraftibility and dilatability , by different 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in a conftant motion. Arbuthn. 

Dila't able. adj. [from dilate.] Capable of extenfion. 

The windpipe divides itfelf into a great number of branches 
called bronchia: thefe end in fmall air-bladders, dilatable and 
contraftable, capable to be inflated by the admiflion of air, 
and to fubfide at the expulfion of it. Arbuthnct in Aliment. 

Dilata't ion. n.f. [from dilatatio, Latin.] 

1. The aft of extending into greater (pace 

The motions of the tGnguc, by contraftion and dilatation, 
are fo cafy and fo fubtle, that you can hardly conceive or 
diftinguilh them aright. Holder. 

2. The ftate of being extended ; the ftate in which the parts arc 
at more diftance from each other. 

Joy caufeth a cheerfulncfs and vigour in the eyes; Ting- 
ing, leaping, dancing, and fometimes tears: all thefe arc the 
eftefts of the dilatation , and coming forth of the fpirits into 
the outward parts, which maketh them more lively and 
birring. Bacon’s . < a ural Liflory. 

The image of the fun fhould be drawn out into an oblong 
form, either by a dilatation of every ray, or by any othc*r 
cafual inequality of the refraftions. Newton's Opt. Experim. 

To DiLA'TE. v. a. [ dilate , Latin. J 

1 . To extend ; to fpread out ; to enlarge. 

But ye thereby much greater glory gate. 

Than had yeforted with a prince’s peer ; 

For now your light doth more it full dilate , 

And in my darknefs gteater doth appear. Spenftr. 

Satan alarm’d, 

Collefting all his might, dilated flood, 

Like TenerifF, or Atlas, unremov’d. Milton s Paradife Lof. 

Opener of mine eyes, 

Dim erfl ; dilated fpirits, ampler heart, 

And growing up to godhead : which for thee 
Chiefly I fought ; without thee, can defpife. ATilt. Pc. Lofl. 

Through all the air his founding firings dilate 
Sorrow, like that which touch’d-our hearts of late. fValler. 

Diffus’d, it riles in a higher fpherej 
Dilates its drops, and foftens into-ftir. Prior. 

I mark the various fury of the winds; 

Thefe neither feafons guide, nor order binds : 

They now dilate, and now contract their force; 

Various their fpeed. but cndlels i- their courfe. Prior, 
The fecond refraftion would fpre.id the rays one way as 
much as the firft doth another, and fo ddate the image in 
breadth as much as the firfl doth in length. . Newton’s Opt. 

2 . To relate at large; to tell diffufely and copioufly. 

But he would not endure that woful thcam 

For to dilate at large ; but urged fore. 

With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 

Him hafly to arife. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. flan. 37. 
I obferving. 

Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of carnelt heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard. 

But not drftinftivcly. Skakefpeare s Othello. 

To Dila'te. v. n. 

1 . To widen ; to grow wide. . 

His heart dilates and glories in his flrength. Jlctaijon. 

2. To fpeak largely and copioufly. 

It may be behoveful for princes, in matters of grace, w 
tranfaft the fame publickly, and by themfclvcs ; or their an- 
nifters to dilate upon it, and improve their luflre, 
tion or eloquence ot fpecch. ar f\ 

Dij.a'tor. n.f. [from dilate.] That which widens or exten . 
The buccinatores, or blowers up ot the checks, and 
dilators of the nofe, arc too flrong in cholenck people. • 
DrLATORiNEss. n.f [from dilatory.] 1 he qua * ) » 


To Dila'niate. w.tf. [dilanio, Latin.] To tear; to rend in French ; dllatorius, Lat.] Tar^i 

P^ces. .. , ., . n CrLraftin^ion : addicted to delay ; fluggilh. 


Rather than they would dilamate the entrails of their own 
mother, and expofe her thereby to be ravifhed, they met half 
way in a gallant kind. Howd s Engl. Tears . 

To DiLA'BIDATE. v. a. [fljkpido, Latin.] To rum; to 
throw down. 


flow ; given to procraflinntion ; addifted to ucLy , * aeg 1 • 

,0 Anlnferior council, after former tedious fuiu in a Wghcr 
court, would be but dilatory , and fo to ittk purpo c. 

V/liot wound did ever heal but by degrees . ThoU 


Thou know-’fl we work by wir, and nor by witchcraft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory rime. Shakejpeare s (Jlhe.lo. 

Thefe cardinals trine with me : I abhor 
This dilatory flotl), and tricks of Rome. Shak. Henry V 111 . 

Dilat ry foitune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, lioncft, gallant man, ( 

To throw hcrfelf away on fools and knaves Otway s Orph. 

A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruelties without 
j L .f Is . n ' Addijon'i Spetiator, N J . 469. 

Dilection, n.f [dileklio, Latin.] 1 he aft of loving; 

kindnefs. . 

So free is Ohrid’s dilcAion , that the grand condition of our 
felicity is our belief. Boy.es Seraph. Live. 

Dile'mma. n f. [t.Xv-^.] 

j. An argument equally conclufive by contrary fuppohtions. 

A young rhetorician applied to an old fophift to be taught the 
aiV of pleading, and bargained for a certain reward to be 
paid, when lie” fhould gain a caufe. The matter Cued for his 
reward, and the fcholar endeavoured to elude his claim by a 
dilemma : If I gain m/caufe, I (ball withold your pay, becaufe 
the judge’s award will be againft you ; if J lofe it, I may with- 
hold it," becaufe I fluil not yet have gained a caufe. On the 
contrary, fays the mailer, if you gain your caufe, you muft 
pay tnc, becaufe you are to pay me when you gai* a caulc ; 
ii vou lofe it, you muft pay me, becaufe the judges will 
award it. 

A diemma , that bifhop Morton the chancellor ufed, to raifc 
benevolence, fome called his.fork, and fome his crutch. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Hope, whofe weak being ruin’d is 
Alike if it faceted, and if it mils; 

Whom good or id does equally confound. 

And both the horns ot fate’s dilemma wound. Cowley. 

2. A dnntult or doubtful choice; a vexatious alternative. 

A ltrong dilemma in a dcfp’ratc cafe ! 

'Fo aft with infamy, or quit the place. Swift. 

A dire dilemma ; either way I’m fped ; 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 
Di LiGEN'Ca. ;/ f. [diiigcntia, Latin.] Induftry; afliduify ; 
conftancy in- bufitufs; continuance of endeavour; uninter- 
mitted application ; the contrary to idlcncfs. 

Do thy diligence to come Ihortly unto me. 2 Tim iv. 9. 
Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and eleftion 
furc. " 2 Pet. i. 10. 

DI LIGENT, adj. [diligens, Latin.] 

1 . Conftant in application ; perfevering in endeavour ; afltduous; 
not idle ; not negligent ; not lazy. 

Sceft thou a mail diligent in his bufinefs ? he fhall ftand 
before kings. Prov. xxii. 29. 

2. Conftamly applied; profecuted with aftivitv and perfeve- 
raucc; auiduons. 

And the judges fhall make diligent inquifition. Deutr xix. 
Diligently, adv. [from diligent.] W ith affisftiity ; with 
heed and perfeverance ; not curelefly ; not idly; not negli- 
gently. 

Ir you inquire not attentively and diligently, you fhall never 
be able to difeern a number of mechanical motions. Bacon. 

I he ancients have dilige'itly examined in what confifls the 
beauty of good potturcs. Drydens Dufnfnoy. 

DiLL. n.f [nde, Saxon.] 

It hath a flcmler, flbrofe, annual root : the leaves are like 
thofe of fennel ; the feeds arc oval, plain, ftreaked, and bor- 
dered. 

Did is raiftd of feed, which is ripe in Auguft. Mortimer. 
DILU'CID. adj.' [dil’ cidus, Latin.] 

1. Clear; plain; rtot opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obfeure. 

To Dilu'cidate. v. a [from diiiuidare, Latin.] To make 
cle-ar or plain ; to explain ; to free from obfeurity. 

I fhall not tradjcu^cr extenuate, but explain and dilucidate , 
according to the cuilom cf the ancients. Brown’s Vu. Err. Pr. 
Dilucida'tion. n.f. [from diluc'u'atio.] '1 he aft of making 
clear ; explanation ; expoiition. 

DI'LUEN I’, adj [diluens, Latin.] 
and attenuate ocher nutter. 

D/lufnt. n.f. [from the adjcftivc.J 
ruatti r. 

'I here is no real diluent but water : every fluid is diluent, as 
it contains water in it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To DILUTE v. a. [di.’uo, Latin.] 

1 . To make thin ; to attenuate by the admixture of other parts. 
Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as file was ordered by 
a phyfician, the get to bed. Locke. 

The aliment ought to be thin to dilute , demulcent to tem- 
per, or acid tofubduo. Aiauthnot on Aliments. 

1. I o make weak. 

It the rci and blue colours were more dilute and weak, the 
diftance of the images would be lets than an inch ; and if they 
Were more intiulc and lull, that ddlance would he greater. 

Newton s Opt. Pro. i . 7 b. 1 . 
1 he chamber was dark, left thefe colours fhould be diluted 
and weakened by the mixture ot any adventitious light. Newt. 
Vol. I. ' b 


DiLtl'TER. n f. [from dilute.] That which makes anything 

cite thin. r „ e 

Water is the only diluter, and the beft dilfolvcnt cf mon. oi 
the ingredients of our aiiment. Arbuthnot on Admunts. 

Dilu tion. «. f. [dilutio, Lat ] The aft of making any thing 

thin or wiak , . . . 

Oppofite to dilution is coagulation, or thickening, which is 
performed by diftipating the moft liquid parts by heat, or by 
infinuating fome fubftances, which make the ]iarts of the fluid 
cohere more ftrongly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dilu vian. adj. [from diluvium, Lat.] Relating to the deluge. 
Suopofc that this diltevian lake fliould life to the mounta n 
tops ill one place, and not dift'ufe itfelf equally into all coun- 
tries about. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

DIM. adj. oimme, Saxon; dy, Welfll'; dew, Erfe.J 

1. Not having a quick fight; not feeing cfcafly. _ 

For her true form, how can my ipark diiccrn, 

Which, dim by nature, art did never dear l Davies. 

2 . Dull of ttpprchcnfion. 

The underftanding is dim, and cannot by its natural Ijght 
difeover fpiritual truths. R ger> s Sermons. 

Not clear! v feen ; obfeure; imperfeftly difoovered. 


We might be able to aim at fome dim and Teeming con- 
ception, how matter might begin to exift by the power ot that 
eternal firft being. Locke. 

Something, as dim to our internal view. 

Is thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. P ope, Epifl. i. 

4. Obftructuig the aft of vilion; not luminous; fomewhat 
dark. 

Her face right wond’rous fair did feem to be. 

That her broad beauty’s beam great brightnefs threw 
Through the dim (hade, that all men might it fee. Eai. Qu. 
To Dim. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] 

1. 'I'o cloud ; to darken; to hinder from a full perception of 
light, and free exercife of vifion. 

As where the Almighty’s lightning brand does light. 

It dims the dazed eycn, ant! daunts the ienfes quite. Fa. Qu. 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much ufe of 
Venus doth dim ihe fight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable 
to generate, are ncvcrthclcfs alfo dim fighted. Bacon’s N. Hid. 

Every one declares againft blindnels, and yet who ulmoft is 
not fond of that which dims his fight ? Locke. 

Fyrthce l dim thefe eyes, and fluff this head. 

With all fuch reading as was never read. Popes Dunciacl. 

2. To make lefs bright; to obfeure. 

A {hip that through the oce.in wide. 

By conduct of fome ftar doth make her way. 

When as a ltorm hath dimin' et her trufty guide, 

Out of her courfe doth wander far aflray. Sperfer. 

Sifter, have comfort all of us have caufe 
To wail the dimming of our lhiiifng ftar; 

But none can help our harms by wailing them. Shak. R. III. 

Thus while he fpake, eacli paffion dimin' d his face. 
Thrice chang’d. Milton's Paradife Lo/f, b. iv. /. 114. 

DIML'NSION. n.f [ dimenfio , Latin.] Space contained in 
any thing; bulk ; extent; capacity. It is feldom ufed but in 
the plural. The three dimenfions are length, breadth, and depth. 

He try'd 

The tomb, and found the ftraic dimenfions wide. Dryden. 
My gentleman, was meafuring my walls, and taking the 
dimenfions of the room. Swift. 

Dime/nsionless. adj. [from dimenfion.] Without any definite 
bulk. 

Tn tbey pafs’d 

Dimen fionlef through hcav’nly doors. Milt on’s Paradife Lofl. 

adj. [ dimenfus , Latin.] That which marks the 
boundaries or outlines. 

All bodies have their meafurc, and their fpace; 

But who can draw the foul’s din.evfive lines ? Davies. 

Dimica'tion. n.f. [dimicatio, Latin.] A battle; the aft of 
conlcft. 


fighting; contcf 


Having the power to thin 


DU 7. 

The aft of halving ; 

Died. 


That which thins other 


any part : the 


Djmidia'tion. n.f [dimidi atio, Latin.] 
divifion into two equal parts. 

Fo DIMI NISH, v. a. [din.inuo, Larin.] 

1. I o make lefs by abfeiffion or deftruftion of 
oppofite to increafe. 

T hat we call good which is apt to caufe or increafe pleafure, 
or ditninijh pain in us. Locke 

2. I o impair ; to leflcn ; to degrade. 

I mpioufly they thought 
1 hee to diminifh, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worftiippers. Milton’s Paradife Loti 

4. I o take any thing from that to which it belongs : the cori- 


, , . belongs : 

trarv to add. 

Nothing was di minified from the fafety of the kino- bv the 
lmprifonmcnt ot the duke. -- 7 

Ye fhall not add 


unto 


Hayward. 

• , thc word which I command you, 

^neither mall you dimtnijh aught from it. Dcut iv 2 

1 o DimFnish. S7. 77. To grow lefs ; to be impaired. 

. t at JU ;\ mcnt ! , had wereafes rather than di minifies ; and 
thoughts, fuch as they arc, come crowding in fo faft upon 
ic, that my only difficulty is to chufe or to" rejeft. Dryden. 

■ Y Crete’s 


me. 
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Crete’s ample fields diminijh to our eve ; 

Before the Boreal biafls the vefiels fly. ' ’ Pope's Odyfjey 

Dimi'nishi nci v a civ. [from diminijh.] In a manner tending 
to vilify, or leflen. & 

I never heard him ccnfure, or fo much as fpeak diminijhinoly 
of any one that was abfent. Locke. 

Diminu tion. u. f. [diminution Latin.] 

1. 1 he aft of making lefs ; oppofed to augmentation. 

he one is not capable of any diminution or augmentation 
’y men > other apt to admit both. Hooker , L. iii. 

2 . 1 he date of growing lefs ; oppofed to increafe. 

The gravitating power of the fun is tranfmitted through 
the vait bodies of the planets without any diminution, fo as to 
adt upon all their parts, to their very centres, with the fame 
force, and according to the fame laws, as if the part upon 
which it a£ts were not furrounded with the body of the 

P a " et : . Newton’s Opt. 

r inite and infinite feem to be looked upon as the modes of 
quantity, and to be attributed primarily to thole things which 
are capable of increafe or diminution. Lake. 

3- Discredit - } ] 0 f s Q f dignity ; degradation. 

Gladly to thee 

Heroick laurel’d Eugene yields the prime j 
Nor thinks it diminution to be rank’d 
In military honour next. Phillips. 

i hey might raife the reputation of another, though they 
are a diminution to his. Add fin’s Spectator, N*. 25 b. 

4 . Deprivation of dignity ; injury of reputation. 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own foul’s falvation, 
and I fhall not regard the world’s opinion or diminution of 
n . King Charles, 

5 - [ 1 ° architecture.] T he contraction of the diameter of a 
column, as it afeends. 

Dimi'nutive. adj. [diminutivus, Latin.] Small; little j nar- 
row j contracted. 

The poor wren. 

The molt diminutive of birds, will fight. 

Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl. Shah. Macbeth. 
It is the interefl of mankind, in order to the advance of 
knowledge, to be fenfible they have yet attained it but in poor 
and diminutive meafure. ' Glarrv. Scepfi Preface. 

The light of man’s undemanding is but a fhort, diminutive, 
contracted light, and looks not beyond theprefent. South. 

If the ladies Ihould once take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
race of lovers, we fhould, in a little time, fee mankind epi- 
tomized, and the whole fpecies in miniature. Addif Guardian. 

They know how weak and aukward many of tliofe little 
diminitive difeourfes are. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Dimi nutive, n.f [from the adjective.] 

1. A word formed to exprefs littlenefs; as lapiUus , in Latin, a 
little fione ; mafinette , in French, a little hot ft ; manniken , in 
Englifh, a little man. 

He afterwards proving a dainty and c-ffeminate youth, was 
commonly called, by the diminutive of his name, reterkin or 
Perkin. Bacon’s Henry V 11. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live i 
Was then a knave, but in diminutive. Cotton. 

2. A fmall thing: a fenfe not now in ufc. 

Follow his chariot; monftcr-Iikc, be {hewn 
For poor’ll diminutives, for doits! Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Diminutively, adv. [from diminutive.] In a diminutive 
manner. 

Dimi'nutive ness. n.f. [from diminutive.] Smalnefs; little- 
nefs ; pettynefs ; want of bulk ; want of dignity. 

Di'mish. adj. [from dim.] Somewhat dim; fomevvhat ob- 

fcurc. 

’Tis true, but let it not be known. 

My eyes are fomewhat dimijh grown ; 

For nature, always in the right. 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift. 

Di'missory. adj. [dimijforius, Latin.] That by which a man 
is difmifled to another jurifdiClon. 

A bifhop of another dioccfs ought neither to ordain or ad- 
mit a clerk, with the confent of his own proper bifliop, and 
without the letters dimifjory. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Di'mittv. n.f. A fine kind of fuflian, or cloath of cotton. 

I direCted a trowze of fine dimitty. knifeman's Surgery. 

Di'mly. adv. [from dim. ] 

1 . Not with a quick fight ; not with a clear perception. 

Unfpeakablc! who fitt’fl above thefe heav’ns. 

To us invifible, or dimly (ecu, 

In thefe thy lowed works. MUton's Paradife Lojl , l. v. 

2. Not brightly ; not luminoufly. 

In the beginning of our pumping the air, the match ap- 
peared well lighted, though it had almoft filled the receiver 
with its plentiful fumes ; but by degrees it burnt more and 
more dimly. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

I faw th’ angelick guards from earth afeend. 

Griev’d they mull now no longer man attend ; 

The beams about their temples dimly (hone ; 

One would have thought the crime bad been their own. Dry. 
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Di'mness. n.f [from dim. ] 

1. Dulnefs of fight. 

2. Want of apprehenfion ; ftupiditv. 

Anfwerable to this dimnefi of their perception was the v’,i 
fyftem and body of their religion. D.cn f ° 

DIMPLE, n.f. [dim, . hole a Jittlc h* “£,a'c2' 

lefs pronunciation dimple. Skinner.] The fame eavitv 
depreflion in the cheek or chin. 1 

The dimple of the upper lip is the common meafure of 

thcm r a11 - Grew’s Cofm. Sac. L \. ( ' 

In her forehead’s fair half-round. 

Love fits in open triumph crown’d ; 

He in the dimple of her thin, 

In private date, by friends is fecn. Prior 

To Di'mple. v. 11. [from the noun ] To fink in fmall cavi- 
ties, or little inequalities 

The wild waves mafler’d him, and fuck’d him in, 

And finding eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. Am. '/drab 
Eternal fmiles his emptinefs betray. 

As diallow dreams run dimplin ' ail away. Po e, EiftU j|. 
Di'mpled. adj. [trom dimple J Set with dimples. 

On each fide her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like fmilingCupids. Sh. Ant. mid Cl. 
Di'mply. adj. [from dimple.] Full of dimples ; finkiii.* ui 
little inequalities. 

. As the fmooih furfacc of the dimply flood, 

The filver-flipper’d virgin lightly trod. I ' "barton's If s. 
DIN. n.f. [byn, a noile; bvnan, to make a noifu, . . , -y ;a> 

to thunder, Illandick. j A loud node ; a violent anu continued 
found. 

And all the way he roared as he went. 

That all the Korelt with aflonilhment 

Thereof did tremble; and the beads therein 

Fled fad away from that io dreadful din Rubber d’s Tale. 

O, ’twas a din to fright a mender’s car ; 

To make an earthquake: furc, it was the roar 

Of a whole herd of lions. Sbakefpeare s Tempef. 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darknefs thin. 

And to the dack or the barn-door 

Stoutly druts, his dame before. Milton. 

Now night over heav’n 
Inducing darknefs, grateful truce impos’d, 

And filence, on the odious din of war. Milton's Par. Lojl. 

How, while the troubled elements around. 

Earth, water, air, the dunning din relbund. 

Through dreams of fmoak and adverfe fire he rides, 

While cv’ry (hot is levell’d at his fides. Smith. 

Some independent ideas, of no ailiance to one anctLr, 
are, by education, cudom, and the condant din of the ir p; rty, 
fo coupled in their minds, that they always appeal - there toge- 
ther. is.Ai 1. 

To Din. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To dun with noile; to harafs with clamour. 

Rather live 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 

With hungry cries. Otway’s Venice Preferred. 

2. To imprefs with violent and continued noile. 

What {hall we do, if his majelly puts out a proclamation 
commanding us to take Wood’s half-pence? This hath been 
often dinned in my ears. Swift. 

To DINE. v. 11. [diner, French.] To cat the chief meal about 
the middle of the day. 

Perhaps fome merchant hath invited him. 

And from the mart he’s fomewherc gone to dinner: 

Good fifler, let us dine, and never fret. Sbakefpeare. 

Myfelf, he, and my fider. 

To-day did dine together. Shakefp. Comedy cf Emms. 
He would dine with him the next day. ClarevMU. 

Thus, of your heroes and brave boys, 

Witli whom old Homer makes fuch noile. 

The greated actions I can find, 

Are, that they did their work and din’d. Prior. 

To Dine. v. a. To give a dinner to; to feed. 

Boil this redoring root in gen’rous wine. 

And let bcftdc the door the lickly dock to dine. Drya I mg- 
Dine'tical. adj. [Jujus®*] Whirling round ; vertiginous. 
Some of late have concluded, from (pots in the fun. which 
appear and difappear again, that, bclides the revolution it 
makcrh with its orbs, it hath alfo a dinetical motion, arw r0 ' b 
upon its own poles. Prawn's Vulgar Erroitr b. vi. c. 

A fpherical figure is mod commodious for dinetical niotior., 
or revolution upon its own axis. Kay on the U cation. 

To DING. pret. clung, v. a. [dr ingen, Dutch.] 

1. To dafli with violence. 

2. To imprefs with force. . 

To Ding. v. n. To bluffer ; tobour.ee; to huff. A low w or ■ 

He huffs and dings at fuch a rate, became we will not pen 
the little we have left to get him the title 3nd crate oi ion 
Strut. Arbut knot’s Htjlory oj film *«"; 

Ding-dong. n.f. A word by which the found of e 5 “ 
imitated. 
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Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; , 

Ding, dong bell. Sh.tkefpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Di'ngle. n.f. [from sen, or bin, a hollow, Saxon.] A hollow 
between hills ; a dale. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or bulhy dell ol this wild wood 

And every boiky bourn from fide to fide. 

My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. Milton. 

Dining-room. n.f. [dine and room.] The principal apart- 
ment of the houle ; the room where entertainments arc made. 

He went out from the dining-room before he had fallen into 
errour by the intemperance of his meat, or the deluge ol 
drink. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

Di'nnf.r. n.f. [diner, French.] The chief meal; the meal 
eaten about the middle of the day. 

Let me not day a jot for dinner : 

Go, get it ready. Shakefpcarc' s King Lear. 

Before dinner and fupper, as often as it is convenient, or 
can be had, let the publick prayers of the church, or fome 
parts of them, belaid publickly in the family. Taylor. 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the pad, 

The quarry {hare, their plenteous dinner hade. Dryd. /En. 

DlNNER-TiME. n.f. [dinner and time.] The time of dining. 

At dinner-time, 

I pray you, have in mind where we mud meet. Sbakefpeare. 

Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Happy to catch me jud at dinner-time. Pope, Epijlle ii. 

DINT. n.f. [by nr, Saxon.] 

1. A blow ; a flroke. 

Much daunted with that dint, her fenfe was daz’d ; 

Yet kindling rage, herfelf fhc gather’d round. Fairy $>ueen. 

Neither vainly hope 

To be invulnerable in thefe bright arms. 

Though temper’d heav’nly ; for that mortal dint. 

Save he who reigns above, none can rclift. Miit. Par. Loft. 

2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity remaining after a vio- 
lent preflure. 

Now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. Sbakefpeare' s Julius Cafar. 

He embrac’d her naked body o’er. 

And, draining hard the datue, was afraid 

His hands had made a dint and hurt the maid. Dryden. 

3. Violence; force; power. 

We are to wred the whole Spanifh monarchy out of the 
hands of the enemy; and, in order to it, to work our way 
into the heart of his country by dint of arms. Addifin. 

The dcwlap’d bull now chafes along the plain. 

While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein ; 

His well arm’d front againd his rival aims, 

And by the dint of war his midrefs claims. Gay. 

To Dint. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark with a cavity by 
a blow, or violent impreflion. 

With greedy force each other doth aflail. 

And drike fo fiercely, that they do imprefs 

Deep dinted furrows in the batter’d mails : 

The iron walls to ward their blows are weak and frail. F. J3L 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitary bone. 

No more {ball you return to it alone ; 

It nurfeth fadnefs; and your body’s print. 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Donne. 

Deep dinted wrinkles on her cheeks flic draws ; 

Sunk arc her eyes, and toothlefs arc her jaws. Dryd. Fin. 

Dinumer a'tion. n.f. [dinumeratio, Lat.] The ait of num- 
bering out fingly. 

Diocf/san. n. f. [from di ccfs.] A bifliop as be flands related 
to his own clergy or flock. 

I have heard it has been advifed by a dioctfan to his inferior 
clergy, that they Ihould read fome of the mod celebrated fer- 
mons printed by others, for the inflruilion of their con- 
gregation. Tatler, N°. 57. 

Dl'OC’ESS. n.f. [dieccfss. A Greek word compounded of 
and Ljwk.] The circuit of every bilhop’s jurifdidtion ; 
for this realm has two divifions, one into {hires or coun- 
ties, in refpedt of temporal policy ; another into diocefs, in 
refpect of jurifdidion ccclcfiaflical. Cowel. 

None ought to be admitted by any bifliop, but fuch as have 
dwelt and remained in his diocefs a convenient time. IVhitgft. 

He fliould regard the bifliop of Rome as the iflanders of 
Jerfey and Gucrnfey do him of Conflance in Normandy ; that 
is, nothing at all, lince by that French bifhop’s refufal to fwear 
unto our king, thofe ifles were annexed to the diocefs of Win- 
dl ^ cr - ~ Raleigh’s EJJays. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the dignity of a 
prince, ruler of the church, and intruded with a large diocefs, 
containing many particular cities, under the immediate govern- 
ment of their respective ciders, and thofe deriving authority 
from his ordination. ° South. 

DI( VP FR1CAL. 7 n f. [AJafyuri.] Affording a medium for the 

DIO'PTRICK. J fight; afiifting the flght in the view of dif- 
tant objects. 


DIP 

Being excellently well furniflied with dioptrical gla' ■ 
had not been able to fee the fun fpotted. ‘v, 

View the afperities of the moon through a dioptnek glals, 
and venture at the proportion of her hills by their fhadows. 

More's Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

Dio'ptricks. n.f. A part of opticks, treating of the dif- 
ferent refractions of the light palling through different me- 
diums; as the air, water, glades. Sic. izamr. 

Diorthrc/sis. n.f of , to make flrait.J A 

chirurgical operation, by which crooked or diflorted members 
are made even, and rcltored to their primitive and regular 

lbape. . c Harrh ' 

To DIP. v. a. particip. dipped, or dipt, [wppan, Saxon; iloopcn, 

Dutch.] 

l..To immerge; to put into any liquor. 

The perlon to he baptized maybe dipped in water ; and luc.i 
an immerfion or dipping ought to be made thrice, according 
to the canon. Aylijje s Parergon. 

Old Corincus compafs’d thrice the crew. 

And clipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew, 

WhR-h thrice he fpiinkl’d round, and thrice aloud 
Invok’d the dead, and then difmUs’d the crowd. Dryd. /En. 

He turn’d a tyrant in his latter days. 

And from the bright meridian where he flood, 

Defcending, dipp’d his hands in lovers blood. Drycl. Fables. 

The kindred arts {hall in their praife con fp ire; 

One dip the pencil, and one flring the lyre. Pope's Epiflles. 

Now on fancy’s cafy wing convey'd, 

The kingdefeended to th’Eiyfian {hade ; 

There in a dufley vale, where Lethe rolls. 

Old Bavius fits to dip poetick fouls. Pope s Duhciod, b. iii. 

So fiflics riling from the main, 

Can foar with moiflen’d wings on high; 

Themoilture dry’d, they fink again. 

And dip their wings again to fly. Swift. 

2. To moiflen ; to wet. 

And though not mortal, yet a cold fhudd’ring dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. Milton. 

3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipt , what with the encouragements 
of fenfe, cudom, facility, and fharnc of departing from what 
they have given themfclves up to, they go on ’till they are 
flifled. L’EJlrange, Fab. 126. 

In Richard’s time, I doubt, he was a little dipt in the re- 
bellion of the commons. Dryden s Fables. 

4. To engage as a pledge; generally ufed for the firfl mortgage. 

Be careful dill of the main chance, my foil ; 

Put out the principal in trufly hands. 

Live on the ufc, and never dip thy lands. Dryden s Pcrf 

To Dip. v. n. 

1. To fink; to immerge. 

We have fnakes in our cups, and in our diflies ; and who- 
ever dips too deep will find death in the pot. L’EJlrangc's Fab. 

2. To enter; to pierce. 

The vulture dipping in Prometheus’ fide. 

His bloody beak with his torn liver dy’d. Granville. 

3. To enter {lightly into any thing. 

When I think all the repetitions are druck out in a copy, 
I fometimes find more upon dipping in the firfl volume. Pope. 

4. To drop by chance into any mafs ; to chufc by chance. 

With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou pnflefs’c? 
Wouldfl thou prefer him to fome man ? Suppofe 
I dipp’d among the word, and Staius chofe ? Dryden’ s Pcrf, 

Dipchi'ck. n.J. [from dip and chick/] The name of a bird. 
Dipchick is fo named of his diving and littlenefs. Carew. 

Dipetalous. adj. [Si{ and c7£~*N:i.J Having two flower- 
leaves. 

Di'pper. n.f. [from dip.] One that dips in the water. 

Dipping Needle, n.f. A device which fliews a particular pro- 
perty of the inagnctick needle, fo that, heiides its polarity or 
verticity, which is its direction of altitude, or height above 
the horizon, when duly poifed about an horizontal axis, it 
will always point to a determined degree of altitude, or eleva- 
tion above the horizon, in this or that place rcfpcctivelv. Phil. 

Diphthong, n.f. [b>p$t,ryS..] A coalition of two vowels to 
lorm one found ; as vain, leaf, Cafar. 

We fee how many difputes the Ample and ambinuous 
nature of vowels created among grammarians, and how k has 
begot the miflake concerning diphthongs : all that are properly 
fo are fyllablcs, and not diphthongs, as is intended to be firmi- 
fied by that word. H /deVs Elements 0/ Speech. 

Make a diphthong of the lecond eta and iota, inflead of their 
being two fyllables, and the objection is gone. 

r»,i nT „„ r tl • 1 , Notes on the litael. 

Di ploe. n.f. The inner plate or lamina of the fkull. 

Diploma, n.f A letter or writing conferring 

feme privilege, fo called hecaufe they ufed formerly to b% 
written on waxed tables, and folded together. 
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Di'psas. n.f. [Latin, from to - third. ] A ferpent, whofe 

bite produces the fenfation of unquenchable thirft. 

Scorpion, and alp, and amphifbcena dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, by dr us, and elops drear. 

And dipfas. Milton's Par. Lo/f, b. x. /. 5 1 6. 

Di'p ! o 1 E n.f. [uirjiJl*] A noun confiding of two cafes 
only. Clark. 

Di'ptych. n.f [diptycha, Latin.] A regifter of bifhops and 
martyrs. 

'1 he commemoration of faints was made out of the diptychs of 
the church, as appears by multitudes of places in St.Auftin. Still. 
DIRli. ad), [dhus, Latin] Dreadful; difmal; mournful; hor- 
rible; terrible; evil in a great degree. 

Your eye in Scotland 

Would create foldiers, and make women fight. 

To -doff their dire dill relies. ShakeJpcare s Macbeth. 

More by intemperance die 
In meats, and drinks, which on the earth fhall bring 
Dileafes dire ; of which a monflrous crew 
Before thee Iball appear. Mi tout P. Lojl , b. xi. 1 . 474- 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimx-ras dire Milton. 

Or what the crofs, 7 ;>y- looking planet fmites. 

Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. Milton. 

Dire was the tolling, deep the groans, defpair 
Tended the fick. Milton. 

Difcord ! d re filter of the fiaughtered pow’r. 

Small at her birth, but riling ev’ry hour; 

While fcarce the fines her horrid head can bound. 

She ftalks on earth, and lhakes the world around. P opc's II. 
DIRE CT, adj. [ dire ft us, Latin ] 


! 


1. Strait, not crocked. 

2. Not oblique. 

The fhips would move in one and the fame furface ; and 
confequently muff need encounter when they either advance 
towards one anothe, in direft lines, or meet in the interfedtion 
of crofs lines. Penile/ s Serm. 

3. [In aftronomy.] Appearing to an eye on earth to move pro- 
greffively through the zodiac, not retrograde. 

Two gcomantic figures were difplay’d. 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid. 

One when direft, and one when retrograde. Dryd Fiib. 

4. Not collateral, as the grandfon (uccccds Iris grandlirc in a 
dreft line. 

5. Apparently tending to fome end. 

Such was as then the Hate of the king, as it was no time 
by direft means to feck her. And fucli was the ftate of his 
captivated will, as he would delay no time of feeking her. Sid. 

He that does this, will be able to call off all that is fuper- 
fluous ; he will fee what is pertinent, what coherent, what is 
dr eft to, what Aides by the qucltion. Locke. 

6. Open ; not ambiguous. 

There he, that are in nature faithful and fincerc, and plain 
and dir 1 ft ; not crafty and involved. Bacon’s E/Jay, 2 1 . 

7. Plain ; exprefs. 

He no where, that I know, fays it in dir eft words. Locke. 
To Dire’ct. v a. [dirigo, ait eft urn, Latin.*] 

1. To aim in a flrait line. 

Two eagles from a mountain’s height. 

By Jove’s command dir eft their rapid flight. Popes Od. 

2 . To point againft as^ a mark. 

T he fpear flew hilling through the middle fpace. 

And pierc’d his throat, directed at his face. Dryd. JEn. 

3. To regulate ; to adjult. 

It is not in man that walkcth to direft his fteps. fer. x. 23. 
Wifdom is profitable to direft. Ecclui x. 10. 

All that is in a man’s power, is to mind what the ideas arc 
that take their turns in his underllanding ; or cllc to dir c. ■ and 
fort, and call in fuch as he defircs. _ Locke. 

a. To preferihe certain mcafure; to mark out a certain courfe. 
He direfteth it under the whole heavens, and his lightening 
unto the ends of the earth. J 0 ^ xxxvii. 3 * 

5. To order ; to command 
DiRe'ctER. n. f. [director, Latin.] 
j. One that directs ; one that preferihes. 

2. An inllrument that ferv cs to guide any manual operation. 

Cl f*.,E / CTXoN. n.f. ■ [1 direftio , Latin.] 

1. Aim at a certain point. 

The direction of good works to a good end, is the only prin- 
ciple that diAinguilh.es charity. _ Smalrsdgfts Serm. 

2. Motion imprcli'ed by a certain impulle. 

Thcfc mens opinions arc not the produit of judgment, or 
the confcquencc of rcafon ; hut the effete of chance and ha- 
zard, of a mind floating at all adventures, without choice, and 

without direction. . r 

No particle of matter, nor any combination or particles, 
that is, no body can cither move of itfelf, or of itfeif alter the 
direft im of its motion. ^ 

c. Order ; command ; prescription. 

From the counlcl that St. Jerome giveth Lx-ta, of taking 
heed how ihe read the apocrypha ; as alfo by the help of other 
learned mens judgments, delivered in like cafe, we may take 
direfti.n. 2 Hooker b. S f 20 . 
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Ev’n now 

I put myfclf to thy direction. Shakefpeare's Macbeth 

He needs not our miftrufl, fince he delivers 
Our offices, and what wc have to do, 

To the dr eft ion juft. Slrakef core's Macbeth 

The nobles of the people digged it by the direfti.n of the 
law-giver. Numh. xxi. 18. 

Mens paffions and God's direft ion feldom agree. K. Charles. 

All nature is but ait unknown to thee. 

All chance, direction which thou can'll not fee. Pope's Elf, 
General directions for fcholaflic difputers, is never to dilpute 
upon mere trifles. IVatts's Irnprov. Mind , p, n* 

Dike'ci ivf. n.f. [from di r eft.] 

1. Having the power of direction. 

A law therefore generally taken, is a dreftive rule unto 
goodnefs of operation. Marker, b 1 . / 7. 

A power of command there is without all quefiion, tho’ 
there be fome doubt in what faculty this command doth prin- 
cipally refide, whether in the will or the underilanding 'J’he 
true refolution is, that the dire ‘live command lor counfcl is in 
the underllanding ; and the applicative command, or empire, 
for putting in execution of what is directed, is in the will; 

Bieirnb. aga trjl Hobbs. 
On the directive powers of the former, and the regularity 
of the latter, whereby it is capable of direclion, depends the 
generation of all bodies. Grew’ s Cofm. Sat. b. ii. c. 1. 

2. Informing ; (hewing the way. 

Nor vifited by one directive ray. 

From cottage dreaming, or from airy hall. Thonf. Aut. 
Dir 1 CTLY.- adj [from direft.] 
t. In a flrait line; rcclilincally. 

The more a body is nearer to the eyes, and the more direftly 
it is oppofed to them, the more it is enlightened; bccaufethe 
light languifhes and lefltns the farther it removes from its pro- 
per fource. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

There was no other place affigned to any of this matter, 
than that whereinto its own gravity bore ic, which was only 
direft y downwards, whereby it obtained that place in the 
globe which was juft underneath. IFodward’ 1 N. Hijl. p. 4. 

If the refrained ray he return d direft Jy back to the point of 
incidence, it fhall be rcfraflcd by the incident ray. Newt. Opt. 
2. Immediately ; apparently ; without circumlocution ; without 
any long train of confequence. 

Infidels being clean without the church, deny direCHy and 
utterly rcje£l the very principles of chriflianity, which heretteks 
embrace, and erroneoufly by mifconftruteon. Ilcoker , b. ii./t. 

No man hath hitherto been fo impious, as plainly and 
directly to condemn prayer. Hooker , b. v. J. 2. 

By afferting the feripture to be the canon of our faith, I 
have unavoidably created to myfeif enemies in the papifls 
direftly , bccaufe they have kept the feripture from us what 
they could, and have referved to them I elves a right ol inter- 
preting them. Dryden’s Pref. Rel. Laid. 

His work direftly tends to raife fentiments of honour and 
virtue in his readers. AJdiJon s Freeholder. 

No reafon can poffibly be affigned, why it is bed for the 
world that God 'Almighty hath iuch a power, which doth 
not direftly prove that no mortal man fhould have the 
like. Sivift on the Sent of a Lb. of Engl Mart. 

Directness, n.f. [from direft.] Straitnefs; tendency to any 
poinj ; the ncarefl wav. 

They argued from celeflial caufcs only, the conflant vici- 
nity of the fun, and the direftnefs of his rays; never fufpect- 
ing that the body of the earth had fo great an efficiency in the 
changes of the air. Bentley s Sertn. 

Dire'ctoR. n.f [direft or, Latin ] 

1 . One that lias authority over others ; a fuperintendent ; one 
that has the general management of a defign or worL 

Himfelf flood director over them, with nodding or flamping, 
(hewing he did like or miflike thofe things he did not undcr- 



fland. 


Sidney, b 


In all affairs thou foie direftor. Swift' 1 Mfccl. 

What made directors cheat in foutb fca year ? Pope 1 tp. 

2. A rule ; an ordinance. 

Common forms were not defign’d 
Direft vs to a noble mind. Swift 1 'J 

3. An inftruclor ; one who fhews the proper methods ol pro- 
ceeding. , .. • ,n 

They are glad to ufe fuch as counfcllors and di rectors in .. 

their dealings which arc of weight, as contract s^tel on^n^ 

4. One who is confuted in cafes of confcience. _ , „ » 

I am her direftor and her guide in tpiriiuai atrairs. ry • .- • 

5. An inflrumcnt in furgpry, by which the hand is gut 

The manner of' opening with a knife, is by Aiding ;i 
a direftor , the groove of which prevents its j- I 

Dire'ctory. n. f [from director.] The bouk 
fadlious preachers publifbed in the rebellion for t e 1 

their fe£t in ate of worfhip. wc cannot 

As to the ordinance concerning the directory , coQ . 
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content to the taking away of the book of 

r Oxford Reafons agamjl the Lev. 

Di'rekul. adj. [This word is frequent among the poets, but 
has been cenfured as not analogical ; all other words com- 
pounded with full confifting of a fubftantive and/v 7 , as dread- 
ful, or full of dread ; joyful, or full of joy.] Dire ; dreadfu , 

difmal. . ,, 

Point of fpear it never picrccn would, 

Ne dint of direful fword, divide the fubftancc could. Fa. 

But yet at laft, whereas the direful fiend. 

She faw not ftir, off fhaking vain affright. 

She nighcr drew, and faw that joyous end; 

Then God fficpray’d,and thank’d her faithful knight. Fa.^u. 

Di eful hap betide that hated wretch 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. Sh. A. Rich. 
The voice of God himfelf (peaks in the heart of men, whe- 
ther they underftand it or no; and by fecret intimations 
gives the firmer a foretafte of that direful cup, which he is 
like to drink more deeply of hereafter. South s Serm. 

I curs’d the direful author of my woes : 

>Twas told again, and thence my ruin rofe.. Dryden. 

The wrath of Peleus’ fon, the direful fpring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddefs, fing. Pope. 

Di'reness. n.f. [from dire.] Difmalnefs; horror; hidcoufnefs. 
Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts. 

Cannot once ftart me. Sbakefp. Mach. 

Direction, n f [direptio, Lat.] the ail of plundering. . 

Dirge. [This is not a contradlion of the Latin dirige, in the 
popifh hymn dirige greffus rneos , as fome pretend ; but from the 
Teutonic dyrke , laudare, to praife and extol. Whence it is 
poflible their dyrke, and our dirge, was a laudatory fong to 
commemorate and applaud the dead. F erjlegem. Bacon apparently 
derives it from dirige.] A mournful ditty ; a fong of lamenta- 
tion. 

Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike ftate. 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy. 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage. 

In equal fcale weighing delight and dole. 

Taken to wife. Sbakefp. Haml. 

Mean while the body of Richard, after many indignities 
and reproaches, the dirigies and obfequics of the common 
people towards tyrants, was obfeurely buried. Bacon s Hen. V II. 
You from above fhall hear each day, 

One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay, 

Thefe your own anthems fhall become, 

Yourlafting epicedium. Sandy’s Paraph. 

All due meafurcs of her mourning kept. 

Did office at the dirge , and by infection wept. Dryd. Sigif. 
Di'rigent. adj. [dirigens, Latin.] 

The dirigent line in geometry is that along which the line 
deferibent is carried in the generation of any figure. Harris. 
DIRK. n.f. [an Earfc word.] A kind of dagger ufed in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

In vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers, 

The fhield, the piftol, dirk, and dagger, 

In which they daily wont to fwagger. Tickell. 

ToDirke, v. a. To fpoil ; to ruin. Obfolete. 

Thy wafle bignefs but cumbers the ground. 

And dirkes the beauties of my blofloms round. Sp. Pafl. 
DIRT. n.f. [dryt, Dutch, dirt, Iflandic.] Mud; filth; mire; 
any thing that flicks to the cloaths or body. 

They gilding Art, in noble verfe 
Ruftick philofophy rehcarfe. Denham. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours, to heap together 
a little dirt, that fhall bury them in the end. IVake's Pr. 

They all aflured me that the fea rifes as high as ever, tho’ 
the great heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to choak 
up the {hallows. Addifon. 

Mark by what wretched Heps their glory grows ; 

From dirt and fea weed as proud Venice rofe : 

In each how guilt and greatnefs equal ran, 

And all that rais’d the hero funk the man. Pope's Eff. 

Is yellow dirt the paffion of thy life ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. Pope's Eff. 

2. Meannefs; fordidnefs. 

To Dirt. v. a ■ [from the noun.] To foul; tobemire; to 
make filthy ; to bedawb ; to foil ; to pollute ; to nafty. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts thofe mod whom he 
loves bed. Swift’s Th. on var. Subj. 

Dirt-pie. n.f. [dirt and pie.] Forms moulded by children of 
clay, in imitation of paftry. 

Thou fct’fl thy heart upon that which has newly left off 
making of dirt-pics , and is but preparing itfelf for a green- 
fteknefs. Suckling. 

Di'rtily. adv. [from dirty.] 

1. Naftily; foully; filthily 


2 . Meanly ; fordidly; fhamefully. 

Such gold as that wherewithal 
Almighty chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirtily and defperatcly gull’d. 
Di'rtinkss. n.f. [from dirty.] 

Vol. I. 


Donne. 
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1. Naftinefs; filthinefs ; foulnefs. . 

2. Meannefs; bafenefs; fordidnefs. 

Di'rty. adj. [from dirt.] 

1. Foul; nafly; filthy. 

Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 
Is in bafe durance, and contagious prifon, ■ 

Haul’d thither by mechanic, dirty hands. Sh. Him 1 V . 

2. Sullied ; not elegant. _ , 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be alter- 
ed into a dirty one, and the fweet cade into an oily one. Luke. 

3. Mean; bafe; dcfpicable. 

Such employments arc the dileafes of labour, and the ru 
of time, which it contrails not by lying dill, but by dirty 
employment. laylor's Ho!, Living. 

Marriages would be made up upon more natural motives 
than meer dirty interefls, and increafe of riches without mea- 
fure or end. ^mpl/s Mi fie! lames. 

They come at length to grow fots and epicures, mean in 
their di’fcourfes, and dirty in their practices. South’s Serm. 
To Di'rty. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To foul ; to foil. 

The Lords Strutts lived generoufly, and never ufed to dirty 
their fingers with pen, ink, and counters. Arburth. Hijl. Bull. 

2. Todifgrace; to fcandalize. 

DI'RUPTION. n.f. [dlruptio, Latin.] 

1. The ail of burfting, or breaking. 

2. The ftate of burfting, or breaking. 

Dis. An infeparable particle ufed in compofition, implying 
commonly a privative or negative fignification of the word 
to which it is joined ; as to arm, to dijarm ; to join, to di join. 

It is borrowed from des, ufed by the French and Spaniards in 
the fenfe; as defiouer, to untie ; dejhrrar, to banifh ; from the 
Latin dc ; as flruo, to build ; elejlruo, to deftroy. 

Disability, n.f. [from difable.] 

1. Want of power to do any thing ; weaknefs ; impotence. 

Our confideration of creatures, and attention unto feriptures, 
are not in themfelves things of like difability to breed or beget 
faith. Hock, r, b. v. / 22. 

Many withdrew themfelves out of pure faintnefs, and dif- 
ability to attend the conclufion. Raleigh’s Hijl. JVorld. 

He that knows moft of himfelf, knows lead of his know- 
ledge, and the exercifed underllanding is confcious of its 
difability. Glanv. Scepf. c. 27. 

The ability of mankind does not lie in the impotency or 
df abilities of brutes. Locke.- 

2. Want of proper qualifications for any purpofe ; legal impe- 
diment. 

A fuit is commenced in a temporal court for an inheritance, 
and the defendant pleads in difability, that the plaintiff is 
a baflard. Ayliffo’s Par ergon. 

It is true, indeed, that this difadvantage which the diflen- 
ters at prefent lie under, of a difability to receive church pre- 
ferments, will be eafily remedied by the repeal of the 
teft. Swift’s Adv. Rep. Sacr. Tc/i. 

ToDisa'ble. v. a. [dis and able.] 

1. To deprive of natural force; to weaken ; tocruflr. 

'I he invafion of the Scots, and rebellion of the barons, did 
not only difable this king to be a conqueror, but deprived him 
both of his kingdom and life. Davies's Ireland 

Nor fo is overcome 

Satan, whofe fall from heav’n, a deadlier bruife 
Dijabled not to give thee thy death’s wound. Milt. P. Loft. 
A chriftian’s life is a perpetual exercifc a wrcftling and war- 
fare, for which fcnfual plcafur edijables him, by yielding to that 
enemy with whom he mull drive. Taylor’s He /Living. 

2. To impair; todiminifh. 

’Tis not unknown to you Anthonfo, 

How much I have difabled mine eftate. 

By (hewing fomething a more fwelling port 
T han my faint means would grant continuance. Shakefpeare. 

3. To make unadlivc. 

I have known a great fleet difabled for two months, and 
thereby lofe great occafions by an indifpofuion of the ad- 

4. To deprive of ufcfulnefs or efficacy. Temple. 

Farewcl, Monfieur Traveller ; look you Iifp; and wear 
ftrange fuits ; difable all the benefits of your own country. Sh. 
Your days I will alarm, I’ll haunt your nights. 

And worfc than age difable your delights. Diydcn’sAurenzebe. 

5. To exclude as wanting proper qualifications. 

I will not difable any for proving a fcholar, nor yet dif- 
femble that I have feen many happily forced upon the courfe 
to which by nature they fc-em much indifpofed IVotton 

To Disabo'se. t/. a. [dis and abufe.] To fet free from a mif- 
take; to d.fentangle from a fallacy ; to fet ri e ht ; to undeceive 
The impofturc and fallacy of our fenfes impofe not only 
on common heads, but even more refined mercuries, who have 
the advantages of an improved reafon to difabufe you. Glanv. 
Thofe teeth fair Lyce mull not fliow, ' 

If (he would bite her lovers : though * 

Like birds they (loop at feeming grapes. 

Are dfabus’d, when firft (he gapes. ' „- ,, 

c, ry 01 ey aver. 

^ If 
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If by {implicit}’ you 
rofefs angling, I hope 


meant a general defeft in thofc that 
profefs angling, I hope to difabufc you. Waller's Angler-. 

Chaos ofi thought and pallion, all confus’d ; 

Still by himfelf abus’d, or difabus’d. Pope's E(f. on Man. 
DlS ACCOMMODATION, n.f [ dis and accommodation. \ The 
Hate of being unfit or unprepared. 

Devaluations have happened in fome places more than in 
others, according to the accommodation or dljaccommodat on of 
them to fuch calamities. Hale's Grig. of Mankind. 

To Disaccu's tom. v.a. [dis and accuftom.] To deftroy the 
force of habit by difufe or contrary practice. 
Disacqua'intance. n.f [dis and acquaintance.] Difufe of 
familiarity. 

Confidence, by a long neglect of, and difacquaintance with 
itfielf, contracts an inveterate rult or foil. South. 

Disadvantage, n.f. [dis and advantaged] 

1. Lofs; injury to interefil ; as, he fold to disadvantage. 

2. Diminution of any thing definable, as credit, fame, honour. 

Our old Englifih poet, Chaucer, in many things refiembled 
Ovid, and that witli no difadvantage on the fide of the modern 
author. • Drydcn's Fab. Pref. 

The molt Alining merit goes down to poltcrity with difad- 
vantage , when it is not placed by writers in its proper 
light. Addifon's Freeholder. 

Thofc parts already publifihed give reafon to think, that 
the Iliad will appear with no difadvantage to t! at immortal 
poem. Addijons Freeholder. 

Their teflimony will not be of much weight to its difad- 
vantage , lince they are liable to the common objection of con- 
demning what they did not underltand. Siuift. 

3. A llate not prepared for defence. 

But all in vain ; no fort can be fo fitrong, 

Nc flelhiy bread can armed be fo found, 

But will at lafil be won with batt’ry long. 

Or unawares at difadvantage found. Fairy. Lfjeen. 

To Disadvantage, v.a. [from the noun ] To injure in in- 
terefl of any kind. 

All other violences are fo far from advancing chriftianity, 
that they extremely weaken and difadvantage it. Decay of Piety. 
Disadva'ntaceable. adj. [from difadvantage. ] Contrary to 
profit ; producing lofs. A word not ufed. 

In clearing of a man’s eftate, he may as well hurt himfelf in 
being too fudden, as in letting it run on too long ; for hafty 
felling is commonly as dfadvantageable as interefil. Bacon's EJf. 
Disadvantageous, adj. [from difadvantage.] Contrary to in- 
tcreft; contrary to convenience ; unfavourable. 

A multitude" of eyes will narrowly infpeft every part of him, 
confider him nicely in all views, and not be a little plcafed 
when they have taken him in the worft and mofit difadvanta- 
gcous lights. Add. Spedi. N°. 256. 

Dis advantaGeously. adv. [from df advantageous.] In a 
manner contrary to intereft or profit ; in a manner not favour- 
able to any ufeful end. 

An approving nod or fmile ferves to drive you on, and 
make you difplay yourfclvcs more difadvantageoujly. Gov. Ton. 
DisadvantaGeousness. n.f. [from dijadvantagesus.] Con- 
trariety to profit ; inconvenience; mifehief; lofs. 
Disadve'nturous. adj. [dis and adventurous. J Unhappy; 
unprofperous. 

Now he hath left you here, 

To be the record of his rueful lofs. 

And. of my doleful difadventurous death. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
To DisaffeGt. v. a. [difmni affect.] To fill with difeon- 
tent ; to difeontent ; to make lefs faithful or zealous. 

They had attempted to dfajfdi and difeontent his majefty’s 
late army. Clarendon. 

DisaffeGted. part. adj. [from difajfedt .] Not difpofed to 
zeal or afFeftion. Ufually applied to thofe who arc enemies to 

the government. .... 

By denying civil worfihipto the emperor’s ftatues, which the 
cufilom then was to give, they were proceeded againlt as df- 
affefled to the emperor. Stilling. Deft of Dif. on Ro. Idol. 

DisaffeGtedly. adv. [from difajfefted.] After a difaftefted 
manner. 

Dis a<f f e'c ted N ESS. n.f. [from difaffcfteci] The quality of being 

difafFeftcd. _ _ _ TT . . . , 

Disaffection, n.f [irom d\faffc 5 l .J Want of zeal for the 
government; want of ardour for the reigning prince. 

In this age, every thing difiikcd by thofe who think with 
the majority, is called dij'ajfcttion. Swift. 

Disaffi'RMANCE. n.f. [dis and affirm.'] Confutation; ne- 

63 That kind of rcafoning which rcduceth the oppofite cOnclu- 
f,on to fomething that is apparently abfurd, is a demonftration 
in difajjirmance of any thing that is affirmed. Hale s 0 > . oj ..Ian. 
To Disaffo'rest. v.a. [dis and forejl] To throw open to 
common purpoles ; to reduce from the privileges of a foreft to 
the filate Of common ground. 

The commiffioners of the treafury moved the king to dif- 
afortfl fome forefils of his, explaining themfelves of fuch fo- 
re fits* as lay out of the way, not near any of the king’s 
houfes. *«*"• 

i 
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How happy’s he, which hath due place affign’d 
To his beafits ; and difojjrefted his mind ? ° j) s ,... 

To Disagree, v.n. [dis and agree.] 

1. To differ; not to be the fame. 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all diftinft ideas t 0 
difagree ; that is, the one not to be the other. 

2. 1 o differ ; not to be of the fame opinion. 

Why both the bands in worfliip difagree , 

__ And fome adore the flow’r, and fome the tree. Dry FI. and I. 

3. To be in a ftatc of oppofition : followed by fnm or with 
before the oppofite. 

It contained! many improprieties, disagreeing almoft i n d) 
things from the true and proper defeription. Brawn’s V. Er 
Strange it is, that they reject the plaineft fenfe of feripi 
ture, becaufc it feems to difagree with what they call 
reafon. Atterburys Sermons. 

Disagree able, adj. [from difagree.'] 

1. Contrary; unfuitable. 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had forced her to a 
conduct difagreeable to her fincerity. Pope's Od. b. iv. notes. 

2. Unplcafing; offenfive. 

To make the fenfe of efleem or difgrace fink the deeper, 
and be of the more weight, either agreeable or difagreeable 
things fihould conftantly accompany thefe different Hates. Locke. 
Disacree'ableness. n.f. [fro m difagreeable.] 

1. Unfuitablcnefs ; contrariety. 

2. Unpleafantnefs ; offenfivenefs. 

A father will hug and embrace his beloved fon for all the 
dirt and foulnefs of his cloaths ; the dearnefs of the perfon 
eafily apologizing for the difagrceablcncfs of the habit. South’s S. 
Disacree'ment. n.f. [from difagree . j 

1. Difference; dififimilitude ; diverfity ; not identity. 

Thefe carry fuch plain and evident notes and characters, 
either of difagreernent or affinity with one another, that the 
fevcral kinds of them arc eafily known and diftinguifih- 
cd. IVcodui. Nat. Ilijl. • 

2. Difference of opinion ; contrariety of fentiments. 

They feemed one to crofs another, as touching their fevc- 
ral opinions about the ncceffity of facraments, whereas in truth 
their difagreernent is not great. Hooker , b. v.f. 57. 

To Disallo'w. v a. [dis and allow.] 

1. To deny authority to any. 

When, faid flie. 

Were thofe firft councils difallow d by me? 

Or where did I at furc tradition ftrike. 

Provided ftill it were apoftolic. Dryd. Hind. and Peak. 
To confider as unlawful ; not to permit an aft. 

Their ufual kind of difputing fiheweth, that they do not 
difallow only thefe Romifih ceremonies which are unprofitable, 
but count all unprofitable which are Romifih. Hooker. 

3. To cenfure by fome pofterior aft. 

It was knowm that the molt eminent of thofe who profefTed 
his own principles, publickly dijallowcd his proceedings. Sui. 

4. Not to juftify. 

There is a fecret, inward foreboding fear, that fome evil or 
other will follow the doing of that which a man’s own con- 
fidence difallows him in. South’s Scrm. 

To Disallow, v.n. To refufc permiflion; not to grant; not 
to make lawful. 

God doth in converts, being married, allow continuance 
with infidels, and yet difalkw that the faithful, when they arc 
free, fihould enter into bonds of wedlock with fuch. Hooker. 
Disallo'wable. adj. [from difalkw.] Not allowable; not to 
be fuffered. 

Disallo'wance. n.f. [from difilLw.] Prohibition. 

God accepts of a thing fuitablc for him to receive, and for 
us to give, where he does not declare his refufal and dijallox- 
ance of it. Souths berm. 

To Dis'anchor. v.a. [from dis and anchor.] to drive a Imp 
from its anchor. 

To Disanima'te. v.a. [dis and animate.] 

To deprive of life. 
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2. 


1. 


2. To difeourage; todejeft; to deprefs. 

The prefence of a king engenders love amongft his m * 
iefts, and his loyal friends, as it difani mates his tyf' 

mies. Shakefpeare's HemyM 

He was confounded and difanimated at his prefence, an 
added, how can thefervantof my lord talk with my m 

Boyle’s Seraph. Love. 

Disanjma'tion. n.f. [from difanhnate.] Privation of life- 
They cannot in reafon retain that apprehenfion after c 
as being affections which depend on life, and depart upon 0 
animation. Bread's Vulg. Er. b. »U >0- 

This word is formed 


animation. 

To Disannu'l. 


1.. V.a. [dis and annul. . ----- . j 

contrary to analogy by thofc who not knowing the nie £ m G 
the word annul, intended to form a negative fenfe >_v t e 

• - - - -• It ought therefore to be re 


lefs ufc of the negative particle 


jefted as ungrammatical and barbarous.] To annul . ™ 
prive of authority ; to vacate ; to make null ; to m 3 


prive ot authority 
ro nullifv 


To 




The Jews ordinances ‘for us to refume, were to check our 
Lord himfelf, which hath difannulled them. Hooker, b. iv §. 1 ' • 
That gave him power of dif innulling of law's, and dijpoiing 
of mens fortunes and eftates, and the like points of abfolute 
power, being in themfelves harfih and odious. Bacon , Hen.\ if. 
To be in both worlds full. 

Is more than God was, who was hungry here: 

Wouldft thou his laws of faffing dif annul? 

Wilt thou my judgments difannul ? Defame 
My equal rule, to clear thyfielf ot Hame - 


Herbert. 2 . 
Sandvs. 


The aft of making 


To be loft to 


Dis ANNULMENT, n.f. [from difannul J 

void. _ _ I 

To Disappe'ar. v.n. [difparoitre, French.] 

view; to vanifh out of fight; toffy; to go away. 

She difappear’d, and left me dark ! I wak’d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore. Milton's P arad. Lofl. 

When the night and winter dif appear. 

The purple morning, rifing with the year, 

Salutes the Spring. _ Drydcn. 

The piftures drawn in our minds are laid in fading colours, 
and, if not fometimes refrefihed, vanifh and difappear. Locke. 
Critkks I faw, that other names deface. 

And fix their own with labour in their place ; 

Their own, like others, foon their place refign’d, 

Or difappear'd , and left the firft behind. Pope's Tcm. of Fame. 
To Disappoint, v. a. [dis and appoint .] 

1 . To defeat of expectation ; to balk ; to hinder from fomething 
expefted. 

'The fuperior Being can defeat all his defigns, and df- 
appoint all his hopes. Tillotjon , Sermon i. 

Whilft the champion, with redoubled might. 

Strikes home the jav’liu, his retiring foe 
Shrinks from the wound, and difappoints the blow. AdeCfon. 
There’s nothing like furprifmg the rogues : how will they 
be difappointed , when they hear that thou haft prevented their 
revenge. Arbuthnot's Hi/lory of John Bull. 

We are not only tortured by the reproaches which are of- 
fered us, but are difappointed by the filence of men when it is 
unexpected, and humbled even by their praifes. Addif. Speftat. 

2. It has of before the thing loft by disappointment. 

The Janizaries, difappointed by the baff as of the fpoil of the 
merchants, efpecially Chriftians and Jews, received of the 
bounty of Solyman a great largefs. Knolles's Rift, of the Turks. 
Disappointment, n.f. [from dif appoint. ~\ Defeat of hopes ; 
mifearriage of expectations. 

It is impoflible for us to know what arc calamities, and what 
are bleffings : how many accidents have pafled for misfortunes, 
which have turned to the welfare and profperity of the perfons 
in whofe lot they have fallen ? How many d fappointments have, 
in their confequences, laved a man from ruin ? Spectator. 

If we hope for things, of which we have not thoroughly 
confidered the value, our difappointment will be greater Qian 
our pleafure in the fruition of them. Addifon's Spetlator. 
Disapprobation, n.f. [dis and approbation.] Cenfure; con- 
demnation ; expreflion of diflike. 

Pope was obliged to publifli his letters, to {hew his dif- 
approbation of the publifihing of others written in his youth. 

Pope to Swift. 

To Disappro've. v.a. [dif approver, French.] Todifilike; 
to cenfure ; to find fault with. 

I reafon’d much, alas ! but more I lov’d ; 

Sent and recall’d, ordain’d and difapprov'd. Prior. 

Without good breeding, truth is difapprov'd ; 

That only makes fuperior fenfe bclov’d. Pope’s EJf. on Crit. 
A projeft for a treaty of barrier with the States was tranf- 
mitted hither from Holland, and was difapproved of by our 
court. Swift. 

Di'sard. n.f. [bip bip3, Saxon, a fool, Skinner-, dijew, 
French, Junius.] A prattler ; a boafting talker. This word 
is inferted both by Skinner and Junius ; but I do not remem- 
ber it. 

To Disa'rm. v.a. [defarmer, French.] 

1. To fpoil or divert of arms; to deprive of arms. 

I am ftill the fame, 

By different ways ftill moving to one fame; 

And by difarming you, I now do more 

To fave the town, than arming you before. Dryd. In. Emp. 

2. It has of before the arms taken away. 

They would be immediately difarmed of their great maga- 
zine of artillery. Locke. 

1 o Dis ' rra'y. v. a. [dis and array.] To undrefs any one; 
to diveft of cloaths. 

So, as fihe bad, the witch they difarrayd. Fairy SJfuecn. 
N ow night is come, now foon her difairay , 

And in her bed her lay. Spenfer's Epithalamium. 

Disarra'y. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Difordcr; confufion ; lofs of the regular order of battle. 

He returned towards the river, to prevent fuch danger as 
the di [array, occafioned by the narrownefs of the bridge, might 
caft upon them. ' Hayward. 

Difarray and fihameful rout enfue. 

And force is added to the fainting crew. Drydcn's Fables . 
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2. Undrefs. 

DISASTER, n. f. [defaftre, French.] 

1. The blaft or ftroke of an unfavourable planet. 

Stars fhone with trains of fire, dews of blood fall ; 

Difafters veil’d the fun ; and the moift filar, 

Upon whofe influence Neptune’s empire (lands. 

Was ftek almoft to doomlJay with eclipfe. Shakefp. Hav.llh 
Misfortune; grief; mifihap ; mifery; calamity. 

This day black omens threat the brightefil lair, 

That e’er deferv’d a watchful fpirit’s care. 

Some dire difafler, or by force or flight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night. Pope-. 
To Disaster, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To blaft by the ftroke of an unfavourable filar. 

Ah, chafite bed of mine, laid fihe, which never heretofore, 
couldft accufe me of one defile.l thought, how canft thou now 
receive that difajlered changling ? Sidney , b'. ii. 

?. To aflliCt ; to mifehief. 

Thefe arc the holes where eyes fihould he, which pitifully 
difafler the checks! Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

In his own fields, the fwain 

Difajler’d ftands. Thomfon's IVinter , /. 2S0. 

Dis a'st rous. adj. [from difafler.] 

1. Unlucky; not fortunate. 

That day feemeth a moft difajlrous day to the Scots, not 
only in regard of this overthrow, but for that upon the fame 
day they were in like fort defeated by the Englifih at Flooden- 
field. Hayward. 

2. Unhappy; calamitous; miferable; ftruck with affliction. 

Then Juno, pitying her dijaflrous fate, 

Send Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denham. 

Immediately after his return from this very expedition, fudi 
dlfy/lrous calamities befel his family, that he burnt two of his 
children himfelf. South’s Sermons. 

Fly the purfuit of my difajlrous love. 

And from my unhappy neighbourhood remove. Dryd.Auren. 

3. Gloomy ; threatning misfortune. 

The moon. 

In dim eclipfc, difajlrous twilight fheds 
On half the nations. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. i. /. 507. 
Disastrously, adv. [from dijaflrous.] In a difmal manner! 
Disa'strousness. n.f. [from dijaflrous.] Unluckincfs ; un- 
fortunatenefs. Ditf. 

To DisavouGh. v.a. [dis and avouch.] To rctraft profef- 
fion ; to difown. 

Thereupon they flatly difavouch. 

To yield him more obedience or fupport. DanieFs C. War. 
To DisavoSv. v.a. [dis and avow.] To difown; to deny 
knowledge of ; to deny concurrence in any thing. 

The heirs and pofterity of them which yielded the fame, 
arc, as they fay, either ignorant thereof, or’ do wilfully deny, 
or ftcdfaftly difavow it. Spenf r's State of Ireland. 

The Englifih, that knew his noble fpirit, did believe his 
name was therein abufed, which lie manifefted to be true by 
difavowing it openly afterwards. Hayward. 

To deal in perfon is good, when a -man's face breedeth re- 
gard, and generally when a man will referve to himfelf liberty 
either to difavow or to expound. Bacon, Efjay 48. 

A man that afts below his rank, doth but difavow fortune, 
and feemeth to be confcious of his own want in worth, and 
doth but teach others to envy him. Bacou, Ef’ay 9. 

He only does his conqutfil difqvow. 

And thinks too little what they found too much Dryden. 
We arc reminded by the ceremony of taking an oath, th;»c 
it is a par? qf that obedience which we learn from the cofi'pcl, 
exprefly to difavow all cvafions and mental refervations’wl at- 
foever. Add, Jon's Freeholder. 

Disavo'wal. n.f [from dfavow ] Denial. 

An earned dfavawal of fear, often proceeds from fear. 

Disavo'wment. n.f. [from difavow.] Denial, Cla,i ffa. 
As touching the Tridcntinc hiftory, his holinefs will not 
prefs you to any difivowment thereof. Wotton 

To Disau'thorise. v.a. [dis and author ife ] To deprive of 
credit or authority. 1 

. T he _ obtrufion 1 of fuch particular inftances as thefe, arc 
infufficient to difauthorije a note grounded upon the final in- 
tention of nature. ry 

ToDisb-Ynd. v.a. [dis and band.] 

r - Tft . dlf ™ i , ft l from military fen-ice ; to break up an army to 
difmifis foldicrs from their colours. J ’ 

They disbanded themfelves, and returned every man to his 
own dwelling. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks 

rythagoras bids us in our ftacion Hand, 

’Till God, our general, fhall us disband. Dndnm 

This if you do, to end all future ltrife, 

I am content to lead a private life; 

Disband my army to fecure the ftate. Drydcn's Aurcngzde 
Did him disband his legions, 

Reffore the commonwealth to liberty. Addifon's Cato 


2. To fpread abroad ; to fcattcr. 

home imagine that a quantity of water, fufficient to make 
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fuch a deluge, was created upon that occafion ; and, when the 
bufmefs was done, all disbanded again, an,d annihilated. IVoodw. 
I'o Disba'nd. v.n. To retire from military fcrvicc; to fepa- 
rate ; to break up. 

Our navy was upon the point of disbanding, and many of 
our men come afhore. Bacon's IVar with Spain. 

The rang’d pow’rs 

Disband , and wand’ring, each his fcveral way 
Purdies. Milton s Paradije Lojl, b. ii. /. 525. 

The common foldicrs, and inferior officers, fhould be fully 
paid upon their disbanding. Clarendon. 

Were it not for fome fmall remainders of piety and virtue. 
Which are yet left fcattcred among mankind, human focicty 
would in a fhort fpace disband and run into confufion, and 
the earth would grow wild and become a foreft. Tillotfon. 
'i'o DisbaRk. V. a. [ debarquer , French.] To land from a 
, Ihip ; to put on fhore. 

Together fail’d they, fraught with all the things 
To fervice done by land that might belong, 

And, when occafion ferv’d, disbarked them. Fairfax , b. i. 

The fhip we moor on thefc obfeure abodes ; 

Disbar! the fhcep, an offering to the gods. Pope's Odyffcy. 
Disbeli ef, n.f [from disbelieve. ] Refufal of credit; denial 
of belief. 

Our belief or disbelief of a thing does not alter the nature 
of the thing. Tillotfon’ s Sermons. 

To Disbelieve, v.d. [ dis and believe. ] Not to credit; 
not to hold true. 

The thinking it impoflible his fins fhould be forgiven, 
though he fhould be truly penitent, is a fin, but rather of infi- 
delity than defpair ; it being the disbelieving of an eternal truth 
of God’s. Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 

Such, who profefs to disbelieve a future flatc, arc not always 
equally fatisfied with their own rcafonings. Atterbury. 

' From a fondnefsto fome vices, which the dodrinc of futu- 
rity rendered uneafy, they brought themfelves to doubt of 
religion ; or, out of a vain affectation of feeing farther than 
other men, pretended to disbelieve it. Rogers, Sermon 13. 

Disbeliever, n.f. [from disbelieve.] One who refufes belief ; 
one who denies any pofition to be true. 

An humble foul is frighted into any particular fentiments, 
becaufc a man of great name pronounces herefy upon the con- 
trary fentiments, and calls the disbeliever out of the church. 

IVatts’s Logic!. 

To Disbe'nch. v, a. [ dis and bench.] To drive from a feat. 

Sir, I hope 

My words disbench'd you not ? 

No, fir; yet oft, 

■When blows have made me flay, I fled from words. Shahef. 
To Disbra'nch. v. a. [dis and branch.] To feparatc or break 
off, as a branch from a tree. 

I fear your difpofition : 

That nature which contemns its origine. 

Cannot be border’d certain in itfelt : 

She that herfelf will (liver and disbranch 
From her maternal fap, perforce muft wither. 

And come to deadly ufe. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Rut for fuch as are newly planted, they need not be dif- 
branchcil ’till the fap begins to ftir, that fo the wound may be 
healed without the fear, which our frofts do frequently 
] eavc> Evelyn's Kalendar. 

To Disbu'd. V a. [With gardeners.] To take away the 
branches or fprigs newly put forth, that are ill placed. Dili. 
To Disbu'rden. v. a. [dis and burden .] 

1. To eafeof a burden ; to unload.. 

Better yet do I live, that though by my thoughts I be 
plunged 

Into my life’s bondage, I yet may disburden a paflion. Sidney. 
The river, with ten branches or ftreams, disburdens himfelf 
within the Perfian fea. Peacham on Drawing. 

Disburden'd heav’n rejoic’d. Milton's Paradije Lojl, b. vi. 

2. To difencumber, difeharge, or clear. 

They removed either by cafualty and temped, or by inten- 
tion and defign, either out of lucre of gold, or for the \ dif- 
lurdening of the countries, furcharged with multitudes of in- 
habitants. . Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

We fhall disburden the piece of thofe hard fhadowings, 
which arc always ungraceful. Drydcn s Dufrejnoy. 

i. To throw off a burden. 

Lucia, disburden all thy cares on me. 

And let me fhare thy mod retired dillrefs. Mdifon s Cato. 
To Disbu'rden. v. n. To eafe the mind. 

To DISBU'RSE. v. a. [debourfer, trench.] To fpend or lay 

° U Moneys now not disburfed at once, as it might be ; but 
drawn into a long length, by fending over now twenty thou- 
fand, and next half year ten thoufand pounds. Sptnjcr. 

Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 

’Till he disburs’d at St. Colmcfkil Ifle, 

Ten thoufand dollars to our general. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
As Alexander received great fums, he was no lefs generous 
Anri liberal in disburfsm of them. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Disbursement, n.f. [debourfement, French.] A disburfi 
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It may be, Ireneus, that the queen’s trejfure, i„ f„ crcaf 
occafions of drburfement , is not always fo ready, nor fo nl^ 

tifnl- ns ir ran not- o ..l o. 


or laying out. 

It may be, 
occafions of a 

tiful, as it can fpare fo great a fum together. Spenftr' 
Disbu'rser. n. f. [from disburfe.] One that disburfes 
D fi^' LCEATED - ad i‘ ty calceatttt * Latin -J Stripped 0 f 

Discalcea'tion. n.f. [from dicalceated. ] The a £l of 
pulling off the fhocs. 1 

1 he cuftom of difcalceation, or putting off their (hoes at 
meals, is conceived to have been done, as by that means 
keeping their beds clean. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.\. c 6 
To Disca'ndy. v.n. [from dis and candy. ] To diffolvc • to 
melt. tj ’ 

The hearts, ^ 

That fpaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wifhes, do dif candy, melt their fweets 
On bloffoming Carter. Shakefpeare' s Ant. and Cleopatra 

To Disca'rd. v. a. [dis and card.] 1 

1. 'I’o throw out of the hand fuch cards as are ufelefs. 

2 . To difeharge or ejed from fervice oremploymem. 

Thefe men being certainly jewels to a wife man, confider- 
ing what wonders they were able to perform, yet were dif. 
carded by that unworthy prince, as not worthy the holding. Sid 
Their captains, if they lid, difeard whom they pleafe, and 
fend away fuch as will perhaps willingly be rid of that dancer- 
ous^ and hard fervice. Spenfcr s State of Ireland. 

Should we own that we have a very imperfeCl idea of fub- 
dance, would it not be hard to charge us with difearding fub- 
dance out of the world ? Locke 

Judicc difeards party, friendfhip, kindred, and is always 
therefore reprefented as blind. Addifn’s Guardian, N # . 99. 

They blame the favourites, and think it nothin*! extraordi- 
nary that ti e queen Ihould be at an end of her patience, and 
refolvc to difeard them. Swift. 

1 do not conceive why a funk difearded party, who neither 
expect nor defire more than a quiet life, fhould be charged 
with endeavouring to introduce popery. Swift. 

DiscaRnate. adj. [dis and caro, flefh ; Jcarnato, Ital.l Strip* cd 
of flefh. 

’Tis better to own a judgment, though but with a curia 
ftppcllex of coherent notions, than a memory, like a fepul- 
chrc, furnilhed with a load of broken and difearnat* bones. 

Glanvi lie's Sccpf. c. 17. 

To Disca'se. v. a. [dis and cafe. ] To drip ; to undrefs. 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my ceil : 

I will difeafe me, and myfelf prefent. ( Shakcfp. Temftjl. 
To DISCE'RN. v. a. [difeemo, Latin.] 

1. Todefcry; to fee; to difeover. 

And behold among the Ample ones, I diferned among the 
youths a young man void of underdanding. Prtrv. vii. 7. 

2. To judge; to have knowledge of. 

What doth better become wifdom than to dif ern what is 
worthy the loving ? Sidney, b, ii. 

Docs any here know me ? This is not Lear : 

Does Lear walk thus, fpeakthus? Where are his eyes? 

Either his motion weakens, or his difeernings 

Arc lcthargicd. Sha'tefpeare’ s King Lear. 

You diould be rul’d and led 
By fome diferetion, that difeerns your date 
Better than you yourfelf. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

3. To didinguilh. 

To difeern fuch buds as arc fit to produce bloffoms, from 
fuch as will difplay themfelves but in leaves, is no difficult 
matter. Boyle. 

4. To make the difference between. 

They follow virtue for reward, to-day ; 

To-morrow vice, if die give better pay : 

We arc fo good, or bad, jud at a price ; 

For nothing elfe difeerns the virtue or vice. Ben. Jobnfon. 
To DisceRn. v.n. To make diftinCtion. 

Great part of the country was abandoned to the fpoils 01 
the foldicrs, who not troubling themfelves to difeern between 
a fubjed and a rebel, whiid their liberty laded, made indif- 
ferently profit of both. ' . Hayward. 

The cudom of arguing on any fide, even againfl our r er " 
fuafions, dims the undei (landing, and makes it by degrees 
lofe the faculty of dfeerning between truth and talfhood. o- 
DisceRneR. n.f [from difeern.] 

1. Difcovercr; he that deferies. 

’Twas faid they faw but one ; and no difeemer 
Durd wag his tongue .in ccnfure. Shakefp. Henry 

2. Judge ; one that has the power of didinguifhing. 

He was a gr.at obferver and difeerner of incus natures a 
humours, and was very dextrous in compliance, v. ere 
found it ufeful. Clarendon, b. 


Mow unequal aijccrners 01 irum un.iv « 

pofed unto errour, will appear by their unquali ic 1 • 
leduals. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. 1. • i' 

DjsceRnirle. adj. [from difeern ] Difcovera.de; pc. cep • 
didinguifhable ; apparent. j . 


Is is indeed a fin of fo grofs, fo formidable a bulk, that 
there needs no help of opticks to render it difcernible , and 
therefore I need not farther expatiate on it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

All this is eafily difcernible by the ordinary difeourfes of the 
underdanding. South s Sermon:. 

DisceRnibleness. n.f. [from difcernible.] Vifiblenefs. 
DisceRnibly. adv. [from difcernible.] Perceptibly; appa- 
rently. . . 

Confider what dodrincs are infufed difcernibly among Chnf- 
tians, mod apt to obflrud or interrupt thediridian life. Ham. 
DisceRning. participial adj. [from difeern . ] Judicious; 

knowing. 

This hath been maintained not only by warm enthufiads, 
but by cooler and more dfeerning heads. Atterbury' s Sermons. 

Discerningly, adv. [from dfeerning.] Judicioufly ; ra- 
tionally; acutely*. 

Thefe two errours Ovid has mod difcerningly avoided. Garth. 
DisceRnment. n.f. [from difeern.] Judgment; power of 
didinguifhing. 

A reader that wants difeerrment, loves and admires the cha- 
raders and actions of men in a wrong place. Freeho dcr. 
To DISCE'RP. v.a. [difterpo, Latin ] l’o tear in pieces; to 
break ; to dedroy by feparation of its parts. Di£f. 

DisceRptible. adj. [from difeerp. ] Frangible ; feparable; 
liable to be dedroyed by the difunion of its parts. 

What is mod denfe, and lead porous, will be mod cohe- 
rent and lead difcerptible. Glam He's Scepf. 

Matter is moveable, this immoveable; matter dijterp- 
tillc, this indifccrptible. More's Div. Dialogues. 

Discerptibi'lity. n.f. [from difcerptible.] Liablenefs to be 
dedroyed by difunion of parts. 

DisceRption. n.f. [from dijeerp.] The ad of pulling to 
pieces, or dedroy ing by difuniting the parts. 

To DISCHA'RGK. v. a. [djehurger, French.] 

1. Todifburden ; to exonerate; to free from any load or incon- 
venience. 

How rich in bumble poverty is he. 

Who leads a quiet country life ; 

Difcbarg’d of bufinefs, void of ftrife. Dryden. 

When they have taken a degree, and are confequently grown 
a burden to their friends, who now think themfelves fully dif 
charged, they get into orders as foon as they can. Swift. 

2. To unload; to difembark. 

I will convey them by fea in floats, unto the place that thou 
fhalc appoint me, and will caufe them to be dijeharged. 1 Ki. v. 

3. To throw off any thing colledled or accumulated ; to give 
vent to any thing ; to let fly. It is ufed of any thing violent, 
or Hidden. 

Mounting his eyes. 

He did difeharge a horrible oath. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VIII. 
Infedted minds, 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Sh. Macb. 

Nor were thofe blufl’ring brethren left at large, 

On feas and fhores their fury to difeharge. Dryden s Ovid. 

Soon may kind heav’n a furc relief provide ; 

Soon may your fire difeharge the vengeance due, 

And all your wrongs the proud oppreffors rue. Popes Odrjfey. 
Difeharge thy (hafts ; this ready bofom rend. Popds Stat. 

4. To unload a gun. 

A conceit runneth abroad, that there fhould be a white 
powder, which will difeharge a piece without noife. Bacon. 

The galleys alfo did oftentimes, out of their prows, dif- 
eharge their great pieces againfl the city. K nolies's Hijlory. 

Vic dijeharged a piftol, and had the found returned upon us 
fifty-fix times, though the air was foggy. Addifon on Italy. 

5. To clear a debt by payment. 

Death of one perfon can be paid but once. 

And that flic has difeharged. Shakefpeare' s Ant. and Cleopatra. 
' A grateful mind. 

By owing, owes not, but dill pays ; at once 

Indebted, and difeharg'd. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. iv. 

Now to the horrors of that uncouth place. 

Me paflage begs with unregarded pray’r ; 

And wants two farthings to dijeharge his fare. Dryd. Jttven. 
When foreign trade imports more than our commodities 
will pay for, wc contra£l debts beyond fea ; and thofe are paid 
with money, when they will not take our goods to difebaree 

th ! m> Locke. 

C. To fend away a creditor by payment. 

If he had 

7 he prefent money to dijeharge the Jew, 

He would not take it. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

7. To fet free from obligation. 

If 011c man’s fault could difeharge another man of his duty, 
there would be no place left for the common offices of fo- 

« _ L'Ejl range, 

o. 1 o clear from an accufation or crime ; to abfolvc. 

I hey wanted not reafons to be difeharged of all blame, 
who are confefl’ed to have no great fault, even by their very 
word and teftimony ; in whofe eyes no fault of ours hath ever 
hitherto been efteemed to be fmall. Hooker, b. v. / 7 7. 

y oj j f . v arc imprudent enough to dijeharge themfelves of this 


blunder, by laying the contradiction at Virgil’s door. Dryden. 

9. To perform ; to execute. 

Had I a hundred tongues, a wit fo large. 

As could their hundred offices dijeharge. Dryden s Fab et. 

10. To put away ; to obliterate ; to deltroy. _ 

It is done by little and little, and with many ehays ; but 
all this difehargetb not the wonder Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

Trial would alfo be made in herbs poifonous and purga- 
tive, whofe ill quality perhaps may he dijeharged, or attem- 
pered, by fetting (Iron, or poifons or purgatives by them. fine. 

1 i. To diveft of anv office or employment; to difmifs fioni 
fcrvicc. 

12. To difmifs ; toreleafe; to fend away from any bufinefs or 

appointment. . . 

Dijeharge your pow’rs unto their fcveral counties, ohakej. 

When Csel'ar would have dijiharged the fenate, in regard of 
fome ill prefages, and cfpeci lly a dream of Calphurnia, this 
man lifted him gently by the arm out of his chair, telling 
him, he hoped he would not dilinifs the fenate till his wife 
had dreamed a better dream. Bacon, EJfayTt. 

To DisciiaRge. v.n To difmifs itfelf; tobreakup. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not dijeharge. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

DischaRgb. n.f [from the veib.] 

1. Vent; explblion; emiffion. 

As the heat of ail fpring# is owing to fubterraneous fire, 
fo wherever there are any extraordinary difeharges of this 
fire, there alfo are the neighbouring fprings hotter than or- 
dinary. Woodward. 

2. Matter vented. 

The haemorrhage being flopped, the next occurrence is a 
thin ferous dijeharge. Sharp’s Surgery. 

3. Difruption ; evanefcence. 

Mark the difeharge ot the little cloud upon glafs or gems, 
or blades ot fwords, and you fhall lee it ever break up firfl in 
thefkirts, and lull in the middle. Bacon’ s Natural Hijlory. 

4. Difmiffion from an office. 

5. Relcafc from an obligation or penalty. 

He warns 

Us, haply too fecurc of our dijeharge 

From penalty, becaufe from death releas’d 

Some days. Aiilien's Paradife Lojl, b.\ i. /. 196. 

6. Abfolution from a crime. 

The text expreffes the found eftate of the confcierice, not 
barely by its not accufing, but by its not condemning us; 
which word imports properly an acquittance or dijeharge of a 
man upon fome precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe. South's Sermons. 

7. Ranforn ; price of ranfom. 

O, all my hopes defeated 

To free him hence ! But death, who fets all free. 

Hath paid his ranfom now and full difeharge. Milt. Agonifl. 

8. Performance; execution. 

The obligations of holpitality and protection arc fo facred, 
that nothing can abfolvc us from the difeharge of thofe duties. 

U Eflrange, Fable 1 ^9. 

9. An acquittance from a debt. 

10. Exemption; privilege. 

I here is no difeharge in that war, neither (hall wickednefs 
deliver thofe that are given to it. Eccl. viii. 8. 

DischaRger. n.f. [from difeharge.] 

1. He that difeharges in any manner. 

2. He that fires a gun. 

To abate the bombulation of gunpowder a way is promifed 
by Porta, by borax and butter, which he fays will make it fo 
go off, as fcarccly to be heard by the difeharger. Brown. 

Disci'nct. adj. [ dijeincius, Latin.] Engirded; loofely 
dreffed. ~ DlS} 

I o Disci'nd. v.a. [difeindo, Latin.] To divide; to cut in 
pieces. 

Wc found feveral concretions fo fwft, that we could eafily 
dtfeind ihem betwixt our fingers. Boyle. 

DISCIPLE, mf. [difeipuus, Latin ] A fcholar; one thatpro- 
fefles to receive inftruclions from another. 

He rebuked dijeiples, who would call for fire from heaven 
upon whole cities, for the negleCt of a few. King Charles. 

’I he commemorating the death of Chrifl, is the profeffing 
ourfelves the dijeiples ot the crucified Saviour ; and that en- 
gageth us to take up his crofs and follow him. Hammond. 

A young difciple (hould behave himfelf fo well, as to gain 
the affection and the ear of his inftruClor. IVatts. 

I o Disci ple, v. a. [from the noun.] Topunifh; to difei- 
piine. I his word is not in ufe 

She, hitter penance, with an iron whip. 

Was wont him to difciple every day. Spenf. Fell. Queen. 

Disc, hip. n. f. [from difciple . ] The (late or fund, on of 
a uileiplc, or follower of u mafter. 

1 hat to which jullification is promifed, is certainly the 
gi ung up of the whole foul intirely unto Chi id, undertaking 
dijeiplejhp upon Chaffs terms. Hammond's Pratt. Catech. 

Lisciph sable .adj. [difeiplinabilis, Lat.] Capable of inftruc- 
tion; capable of improvement by difeipline and learning. 

7 A Discipli'n ableness. 
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Discipli'nabi.eness. n.f. [from di/ciplinablef] Capacity of 
ir.ftru£lion ; qualification for improvement by education and 
difciplinc. 

We find in animals, efpecially fome of them, as foxes, 
dogs, apes, horfes, and elephants, not only perception, phan- 
tafy, and memory, common to mod, if not all animals, but 
fomething of fagacity, providence, and di/ciplinablene/s. Hate. 
Disciplina'rian. adj. [from di/cipline . J Pertaining to dif- 
cipline. 

What eagernefs in di/ciplinarian uncertainties, when the 
love of God and our neighbour, evangelical unqueftionables, 
are neglected. Glanv. Seep/, c. 27. 

Disciplina'rian. n f. [ difcijlina , Latin.] 

1 . One who rules or teaches with great (trictnefs ; one who 
allows no deviation from dated rules. 

2. A follower of the prefbyterian fedl, fo called from their per- 
petual clamour about difeipline. 

They draw thofe, that diflent, into difiike with the date, as 
puritans, or di/ciplinarians. Sander/. Pax. Eccl. 

Disciplinary. adj. [ di/cipHna , Latin.] Pertaining to difei- 
pline ; relating to a regular courfe of education. 

Thcfe arc the ftudics, wherein our noble and gentle youth 
ought to bellow their time in a di/ciplinary way. Milton. 

DISCIPLINE. n.f. [ di/ciplina , Latin.] 

1. Education; inftruction ; the a£l of cultivating the mind; 
the a£t of forming the manners. 

The cold of the northern parts is that which, without aid 
of di/cipline, doth make the bodies hardeft, and the courage 
warmed. Bacon , EJJay 59. 

They who want that fenfe of di/cipline , hearing, are alfo 
by confequence deprived of fpeech. Holder s Elements 0/ Speech. 

Jt mull be confcfled, it is by the affiilance of the eye and 
the ear efpecially, which are called the fenfes of difeipline , that 
our minds arc furnifhed with various parts of knowledge. Watts. 
7. Rule of government; order; method of government. 

They hold, that from the very apoftles time ’till this pre- 
fent age, wherein yourfelves imagine ye have found out a 
right pattern of found di/cipline , there never was any time fafe 
to" be followed. Hooker , Pre/ace. 

As we are to believe for ever the articles of evangelical 
do£lrine, fo the precepts of di/cipline we are, in like fort, bound 
for ever to obferve. Hooker , b. iii. J. 10. 

While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral di/cipline , 

Let’s be no Hoicks. Slake/peare. 

3. Military regulation. 

This opens all your viflories in Scotland, 

Your di/cipline in war, wifdom in peace. Shake/p. Rich. III. 

4. A (late of fubje£lion. 

The mod perfeft among us, who have their paflions in the 
beft di/cipline , are yet obliged to beconftantly on their guard. 

Rogers, Sermon 13. 

5. Any thing taught ; art; fcience. 

Art may be faid to overcome and advance nature in thcfe 
mechanical di/ciplines , which, in this refpc<Sl, arc much to be 
preferred. JHilkins s UAath. Jldagick. 

6. Punifhmcnt ; chaflifement ; corrc&ion. 

A lively cobler kicked and fpurred while his wife was car- 
rying him, and had fcarce palled a day without giving her the 
di/cipline of the flrap. Addi/on’s Spectator, N . 499. 

To Discipline, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To educate; toinftrucl; to bring up. 

We are wife enough to begin when they are very young, 
and di/cipline betimes thofe other creatures we would make 
. ufcful and good for fome what. Locke. 

They were with care prepared and di/ciplined for confir- 
mation, which they could not arrive at, ’till they were found 
upon examination to have made a fufficient progrefs in the 
knowledge of Chriftianity. Addifin on the Cbrijlian Religion. 

2. To regulate; to keep in order. 

They look to us, as we Ihould judge of an army of well 
di/ciplined foldiers at a diftance. Derham’s AJlro Theology. 

3. To punifti ; to correct ; to chaftife. 

4. To reform ; to redrefs. 

The law appear’d imperfe£l, and but giv’n 
With purpofe to refign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant, di/ciplin'd 

From lhadowy types to truth, from flclh to fpint. Ah/on. 
To Disclaim, v. a. [dis and claim.] To difown; to deny 
any knowledge of ; to rctradl any union with ; to abrogate ; 

to renounce. „ _ . . 

You cowardly rafeal ! nature di/clatms all fliarc in t.iee : a 
taylor made thee. . Shake/pearet King Lear. 

He calls the gods to witnefs their oftence; j .. 

L /claims the war, aflerts his innocence. Drydcn s An. b. vu. 

Let crooked Heel invade 
The lawlefs troops which difcrpl ine -dtjclaim. 

And their fuperfluous growth with rigour tame. Dryd. Vug. 
We find our Lord, on all occafions, di/claiming all preten- 

fions to a temporal kingdom. R W n ’\ 9 • 

Very few, among thole who profefs themfelves vhriitians, 
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di/claim all concern for their fouls, difown the authority, or 
renounce the cxpc£lations of the gofpel. Rogers, Sermon j , 

Disclaimer, n. /. [from di/claim.] * 

1 . One that difclaims, dilowns, or renounces. 

2. [In law.] A plea containing an exprefs denial or refufal. Cowd. 

To Disclo'sf. v. a. [ di/chulo , Latin ; dis and clo/e.] 

1. To uncover; to produce from a Hate of latitancy to open 
view. 

In this .deep quiet, from what fource unknown, 

Thofe feeds of fire their fatal birth difclo/e ; 

And firfl few featuring (parks about were blown, 

Big with the flames that to our ruin rofe? Dryd.Ann. M\r 
Then earth and ocean various forms di/cio/e. Dryden 
The (hells being broken, llruck off, and gone, the (lone 
included in them is thereby di/clo/ed and fet at liberty. Woodvi. 

2. To hatch ; to open. 

Ic is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich layeth her 
eggs under land, where the heat of the fun di/clo/eth them. Bac. 

3. To reveal ; to tell ; to impart what is fecret. 

There may be a reconciliation, except for upbraiding, or 
pride, or di/clojing of fccrcts, or a treacherous wound ; for 
from thefe things every friend will depart. Ecclu/. xxii. 22. 

If I di/c!o/e my pafiion, 

Our friendfhip’s at an end ; if 1 conceal it. 

The world will call me falfe. Addi/on's Gets. 

Disci.o'sf r. n./ [from di/lo/e.] One that reveals or difeovers. 

Disclosure. [from dijelo/e.] 

1. Difcovery ; production into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worthy the inquifi- 
tion, both for the ufe and di/do/ure of caufcs. Bac. Nat. Hijl. 

2. A£l of revealing any thing fecret. 

After fo happy a marriage between the king and her daugh- 
ter, blefied with ifliie male, (he was, upon a ludden mutabi- 
lity and di/do/ure of the king’s mind, fevcrely handled. Bacon. 

Discolora'tion. n. /. [from di/co our.] 

1 . The adt of changing the colour; the acl of ftaining. 

2. Change of colour ; (lain ; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a found flate to what 
the phyficians call by a general name of a cacochymy, fpots 
and difcolorations of the (kin are figns of weak fibres. Arbuth, 

To DISCOLOUR. v. a. [decolors, Latin.] To change from 
the natural hue ; to (lain. 

Many a widow’s hufband groveling lies. 

Coldly embracing the di/colour d earth. Shake/p. K. John. 
Drink water, either pure, or but dijcoloured with malt. Temp. 

Sufpicious and fantaftical furmife. 

And jealoufy with jaundice in her eyes, 

Di/colouring all fhe view’d. Dryden. 

He who looks upon the foul through its outward aflions, 
fees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt to difiolour 
and pervert the objedl. Addi/on’s Spectator, N°. 257. 

Have a care left fome beloved notion, or fome darling 
feicncc, fo prevail over your mind as to di/colour all your 
ideas. ^ a!ts ‘ 

To DISCO'MFIT. v. a. [de/con/re, Fr. /configgere, Ital. as it 
from di/con/ cere, Latin. J To defeat ; to conquer ; to van- 
quifli ; to overpower ; to fubduc ; to beat ; to overthrow. 
Fight againft that monftrous rebel, Cade, 

Whom, fince, I heard to be di/.onfited. Sbakc/p. Hen. VL 
Jofliua di/com/ted Amelek and his people with the edge 
of the fword. Exsd.xv'u. if 

He, fugitive* declin’d fuperior ftrength ; 

Di/com/ted, purfu’d, in the fid chacc 
Ten thoufand ignominious fall. 

While many of my gallant countrymen arc employed in 
purfuing rebels, half di/confited through die confeioufnefs ot 
their guilt, I lhall labour to improve thofe victories tothego«i 
of my fellow fubjedls. Addi/on's Freeholder , N '. 

Disco'mfit. n /. [from the verb.] Defeat; rout ; overthrow. 

1 ; ly you muft : incurable di/comfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our prefent party. Shake/. H. VI. 

lfagon muft (loop, and (hall ere long receive 
Such a di/comfit, as (hall quite defpoil him 
Of all thcfe boafted trophies. Milton’s 

Disco'mfiture. n./. [from di/comfit.] Defeat; lose a , 
rout; ruin; overthrow. 

Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, v r 

Of Iofs, of (laughter, and di/comfiture. S ha/e/. \H«rj 
Behold, every man’s fword was againft hb f » ^ 
there was a very great di/eomfiture. _ 1 a ’ *! ‘ . 

What a defeat and di/comfiture is it to a man, 
comes to ufe this wealth, to find it all falfe meta . • , 

He fent his angels to fight for his people ; and th c M f 
and (laughter* of great hofts, is ^nbu^^earaff^ 

Disco'mfort. >!./ [ dis and com/ort .] Uneafinefs; for.ow, 

forefe, >nd .he r ,te «d » *£ 
to the end they might fuftain it without (tifcomfoJ 

Di/com/ort guides my tongue, « 

And bids me fpeak of nothing but defpair. Shake/. Ed- ^ 
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In folitude there is not only di/com/ort, but wenknefs alfo. Sou. 

To Disco'mfort. v. a. [from the noun.] 'I o grieve; to 

fadden; todejeift. ,. r 

-Her champion went away dd/ccm/ortcd a3 much as a 11 - 

comfited. . S,dn V’ 

His funeral (hall not be in our camp. 

Left it di/corft/ort us. Shake/pear e' s Julius Ca/ar. 

Disco'mfortable. n./. [from di/com/ort .] 

1 . One that is melancholy and rcfules comfort. 

Di/com/crtable coulin, know’ft thou not, 

That when the fearching eye of heav’n is hid Tr 

Behind the globe, it lights the lower world. Shake/. A. 11. 

2 . That caufes fadnefs. 

What ! did that help poor Dorus, whofe eyes could carry 
unto him no other news but di/eomfortable ? Sidney. 

To Discomme'nd. v.a. [dis and commend.] I o blame ; to 

cenfure; to mention with difapprobation. 

Abfolutcly we cannot di/commend, we cannot abfolutely ap- 
prove, either willingnefs to live, or forwardnefs to die. Hooker. 
Now you will all be wits ; and he, I pray. 

And you, that di/commend it, mend the play. Denham. 
Neither do I di/commend the lofty ftile in tragedy, which is 
naturally pompous and magnificent. Dryd. Spai . Lry. Dedicat. 
Discommendable, adj. [from di/commend.] Blamcablc; 

cenfurable ; delerving blame. 

Pufillanimity is, according to Ariftotle’s morality, a vice 
very di/commendable. AyliJ/c s Parcrgon. 

Discomme'nd ableness. n./. [from di/ommcndablc.] Blame- 

• ablenefs; liablencfs to cenfure. D: ‘t. 

Discommendation, n. /. [from di/commend.] Blame; re- 
proach ; cenfure. 

Tully afiigns three motions, whereby, without any dij. om- 
mendation , a man might be drawn to become an accufer ol 
others. 4VP* Pvrjrgm. 

Discom me'nder. n. /. [from di/commend.] One that dneom- 
mends ; a difpraifer. 

To Discommo'de. v. a. [dis and commode , French.] 1 o put 
to inconvenience ; to moled; to incommode. 
Discommo'dious. adj. [ from di/commode. ] Inconvenient , 
troublefome ; unpleafing. 

So many thoufand foldiers, unfit for any labour or other 
trade, muft either feek fervice and employment abroad, which 
may be dangerous, or elfe employ themfelves here at home, 
which may be di/commodious. Spen/er’s State 0/ Ireland. 

Discommo'dity. n./ [from di/commode.] Inconvenience; 
d ifad vantage ; hurt; mifehief. 

We fpeak now of ufury, how the di/commodities of it may 
be beft avoided, and the commodities retained : or how in the 
balance of commodities and di/commodities , the qualities of 
ufury, are to be reconciled. Bacon. 

It is better that a (hip (hould be preferved with fome di/- 
commodity to the failors, than that, the failors being in health, 
the (hip (hould perifli. Hayward. 

To DISCOMPO'SE. v.a. [ dscompo/er , French.] 

1. Todifordcr; to un fettle. 

The debate upon the felf-denying ordinance had raifed 
many jealoufies, and dijeompo/ed the confidence that had for- 
merly been between many of them. Clarendon , b. viii. 

2. To ruffle; todifordcr. 

Now Betty from her maftcr’s bed had flown, 

And foftly dole to di/compo/e her own. Swi/t. 

3. To difturb the temper; to agitate by perturbation. 

No more, dear mother: ill in death it (hows. 

Your peace of mind by rage to di/compo/e. Dryd. Tyr. Love. 

4. To offend ; to fret ; to vex. 

Men, who poflefs all the advantages of life, are in a (late 
where there are many accidents to diforder and di/ccinpoje , but 
few to pleafe them. Swi/t. 

5. Todifplace; to difeard. 

Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely fufpicious, he 
never put down or di/compo/ed a counfellor, or near fervant. Bac. 
Discompo'sURE. n./. [from di/compc/e.] Diforder ; pertur- 
bation. 

He threw himfelf upon his bed, lamenting with much paf- 
fion, and with abundance of tears; and continued in this 
mclancholick di/compo/ure of mind many days. Clarendon. 
To Disconce'rt. v.a. [dis and concert.] 

1. To unfettle the mind ; to difeompofe. 

You need not provoke their fpirits by outrages : a carelefs 
gefture, a word, or a look, is enough to di/ccncert them. Collier. 

2. To break a feheme ; to defeat a machination. 
Disconfo'rmity. [dis and con/rmityf] Want of agree- 
ment; inconfiftency. 

Lies arife from errour and miftakc, or malice and forger}’ ; 
they confift in the difagreement and di/con/ormity betwixt the 
fpeech and the conception of the mind, or the conceptions of 
the mind and the things themfelves, or the fpeech and the 
things. Hakewill on Providence. 

Discongru'ity. n /. [dis and congruity.] Difagreement; in- 
confiftency. 

There is want of capacity in the thing, to fuftain fuch a 


XI. 


Pope. 

prefent 


DIS 

Jur „io,. from .ho intrinfical 

Disconsolate, adj. [dis and con/ole.] Without comfort; 
hopelefs ; forrowful ; melancholy. 

SceCaflius all dijcon folate, _ 

With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. Shah. jul. Cajar. 

If patiently thy bidding they obey, 

Difmifs them not di/con/olate. Milton s Paradt/t Lojl , b. 

The ladies and the knights, no (belter nigh. 

Were dropping wet, di/con/olate and wan. 

And through their thin array receiv’d the ram. Dryden. 
The moon refle&s the funbdams to us, and lo, by illumi- 
nating the air, takes away in fome mealurc the dijconjc.ate 
darknefs of our winter-nights. 

Disconsolately, adv. [from di/con/olate.] In a difconfolate 

DiTcoNsol ATEN ess. \ t . / [ from di/con/olate. ] The (late ot 

DisconteN^° ! »./: [dis and content. ] Want of content; 
uneafinefs at the prefent date. 

I fee your brows full of d/content. 

Your hearts of furrows, and your eyes of tears. Shake/p care. 

Not that their pleafurcs caus’d her dijcon ent 
She figh’d, not that they flay’d, hut that (he went. 
Discontent, adj. [dis and content.] Unealy at the 
(late; diffntisfied. 

They were of their own nature ctrcumfpett and (low, dit- 
countcnanceJ and di/content , and thofe the carl finglcd as 
fitted for his purpofe. Hayward. 

To Disco'ntent. v . a . [from the noun.] To diflatisfy; to 
make uneafy at the prefent date. 

I know a dijeontented gentleman, 

Whofe humble means match not his haiighty fpirit. Shake/. 

The dijeonterted now are only they 
Whofe crimes before did your juft caufc betray. Dryden. 
Discontented, participial adj . [from di/cent ent.] Uneafy; 

cbeariefs ; malevolent. 

Let us know 

What will tic up your dijeontented fword ? Shak. Ant. and Cl. 
Thefe are, beyond comparifon, the two greateft evils in 
this world, a difeafed body and a dijeontented mind. Tillot/on. 
The eoddefs, with a di contented air. 

Seems to reject him, though (he grants his pray’r. Pope. 
DisconteNtedness. n. / [from di/contented.] Uneafinefs; 
want of cafe ; diflatisfaiftion. 

A beautiful bud of Alexander the Great, cads up his face 
to heaven with a noble air of grief, or di/conientcdni/s in his 
looks. Addi/on's Travels. 

Discontentment, n. /. [ from di/contcnt. ] The (late of 
being difeontented ; uneafinefs. 

Thefe are the voices that fill them with general di'cor.tcnt- 
ment , as though the bofom of that famous church, wherein 
they live, were more noifome than any dungeon. Hooker. 

Certainly the politick and artificial nourilhing and enter- 
taining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes to hopes, is 
one of the bell antidotes againft the poifon of di/ccntcnlmcnts. 

Bacon , EJ/ay 16. 

Discontinuance, n. /. [from di/contime.] 

1. Want of cohefion of parts; want of union of one part with 
another ; difruption. 

The ftillieides of water, if there be enough to follow, will 
draw themfelves into a fmall thread, becaufc they will notdif- 
conlinue ; but if there be no remedy, then they cad them- 
fclves into round drops, which is the figure that faveth the 
body mod from di continuance. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

z. Ccffation; intermiflion. 

Let us confider, whether our approaches to him are fvveet 
and refrefhing, and if we are uneafy under any long dijeonti- 
nuance of our converfation with him. Attcrburys Sermons. 

3. [In the common law.] An interruption or breaking off; as 
di/continuance of pofleffion, or eli/continuance of procefs. The 
effect of di/continuance of pofleffion is, that a man may not 
enter upon his own land or tenement alienated, whatfuever 
his right be unto it, or by his own authority ; but muft lcck 
to recover pofleffion by law. The cffe£l of di/continuance of 
plea is, that the inftancc may not be taken up again, but by a 
new writ to begin the fuit afrefli. Cowcl. 

Discontinua'tion. n./. [from di/continue.] Difruption of 
continuity ; breach of union of parts ; difruption ; feparation. 

Upon any di/continuation of parts, made either by bubbles 
or by (baking the glafs, the whole mercury falls. Newt. Opt. 
To Discontinue, v.a. [di/ontinuer, f rench.] 

1 . To lolc the cohefion of parts ; to fuffer feparation or difrup- 
tion of fubilance. 

All bodies, duftile and tenfile, as metals that will he drawn 
into wires; wool and tow, that will be drawn into ) am, or 
thread, have in them the appetite of not dt/continuing (Irong, 
which maketh them follow the force that pulleth them out; 
and yet fo as not to dij Oniinue or forfake their own body. Bac. 

2. '1 o lofc an eftabliflied or preferiptive cuftom. 

Thyfelf (halt di/eontinue from thine heritage that I gave 

thee, and I will caufe thee to ferve thine enemies. Jer. xvii. 4. 

To 
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I o Discont i'nie. v. a. To leave off ; to ceafe any prafticc 
or habit. 

Twenty puny lies I’ll tell 
1 hat men fhall (wear 1 vc dfontinueJ fehool 
Above a twelvemonth. Shakefpeare. 

l.xaminc thy cuftoms of diet, deep, exercife, apparel, and 
the like, and try, in any thou fhalt judge hurtful, to difcont'inue 
it by little and little ; but fo, as if thou find any inconvenience 
bv the change, thou come back to it again. Bacon's EJfiys. 

2. 1 o break >dF; to interrupt. 

, ' i,ere is 'hat property, in all letters, of aptnefs to be con- 
joined in fyllables and words, through the voluble motions of 
the organs from one flop or figure to another, that they mo- 
dify and diferiminate the voice, without appearing to difon- 
Unue it. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Discontinuity. n. f. [dis and continuity.] Difunity of 
parts ; want of cohcfion. 

'J hat this difeontinuity of parts is the principal caufe of the 
opacity of bodies, will appear by confidering that opaque fuh- 
f! a nces become tranfparent by filling their pores with any 
Jubilance of equal, or almoft equal denfity with their 
P ai ts - Newton Oft. 

Disconve nience n. f [dis and convenience.] Incon- 
gruity ; diliigreemcm ; oppolition of nature. 

bear arilcth many times out of natural antipathies of na- 
ture, but in rhefe dij conveniences of nature deliberation hath 

.. (--‘ice at all /'ram Lull's AnFwer to Hobbs. 

DISCORD. n.J. [difor’.ia, Latin.] 

t Ditagrecment ; opposition; mutual anger ; reciprocal oppug- 
naiicy. 

See what a fcourge is laid upon your hate, 

I hat hcav’n finds means to kill your joys with love ! 

And 1 , for winking at your difcor.cs too. 

Have loll a brace of kinfmen Shakef. Rem. and ful. 

l ake but degree away, untune that firing, 

And hark what di-jar U follow- ; each thing mees 
1 n meer oppugnancy. Shake-p. Toil. and Crejf. 

He is a falfe witnefs that fpcaketh lies, and that foweth dif- 
cerd among brethren. Prov. vi. 19. 

v. Difference, or contrariety of qualities. 

I Ilford, like that of mulic’s various parts, 

Difcord that makes the harmony of hearts ; 

Dijcord that only this difputc fhall bring, 

V\ ho beft fhall love the duke and ferve the king. Dryd. Ep. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canll not fee; 

All dif ord, harmony not underftood ; 

All partial evil, univerfa! good. Pope's Effay on Man. 

3 [In mufic.] Sounds not of themfclves pleafing, but neceflary 
to be mixed with others. 

It is found alone that doth immediately and incorporcally 
nffeft moll ; this is moll manifeft in mufic, and concords and 
dfcords in mufic : for all founds, whether they he lharp or 
flat, if they be fwcet, have a roundnefs and equality; and if 
they be harfh, are unequal : for a difc.rd itfelf is but a harfh- 
nefs of divers founds meeting. Bacon's N. Hiji. Part I. p. 400. 

It is the lark that lings fo out bf tune. 

Straining harfli difeords and unplenfing {harps. Sbakefp. 

1 low doth mufic amaze ‘us, when of dijc .ids fhc mak- 
etli the fweeteft harmony ? Pcachom. 

To Discord, v.h. [dijeordo, Latin] To difagrec; not to 
fuit with. 

Sounds do dilturb and alter the one the other; fometimes 
the one drowning the other, and making it not heard ; fome- 
times the one jarring and according with the other, and mak- 
ing a confulion. Bacon's Nat. HiJl. N°. 22;. 

Discordance Inf [from difc.rd ] Difagreement ; op- 

Disco rdancv. J pofition ; inconfillcncy. 

D.sco'rdant. ad). [ difeordau >, Latin.] 

j. Inconfiffcnt ; at vaiiaticc with itfelf. 

Myrrlia was joy’d the welcome news to hear. 

But clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unfincere; 

So various, fo dijeordant is the mind. 

That in our will a different will we find. Dryden. 

2. Oppofitc ; contrarious. 

I he difeordant attraftion of fome wandering comets would 
certainly diftraft and diforder the harmony of the motions and 
revolutions of the planets, if they approached too near them. 

Cheynts Phil Princip. 

3. Incongruous ; not conformable. 

I Iithcr conscience is to be referred, if by a comparifon of 
things done with the rule there he a confonancy, then follows 
the ll-ntence of approbation ; if dijeordant from it, the fentencc 
of condemnation. Hale s Origin of Mankind. 

DiscoRdantly. adv. [from difeordant.] 

1. Inconfiftently ; in difagreement with itfelf. 

2. In difagreement with another. 

Two firings of a mufical inffrument being flruck together, 
making two noifes that arrive at the ear at the fame time as to 
fenfc, yield a found differing from either of them, and as it 
were compounded of both ; infomuch, that if they be difeor- 
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dantly tuned, though each of them ftruck apart, would vic-y 
pleafing found ; yet being ftruck together, they make a 
and troublefome noifc. Boole „ r> h 

3. Beevilhljf ; in a contradiftious manner. ” eourt - 

1 °J? IS n° VER ‘ v ’. a [ (le f ct ‘ uvrtr * French ; dis and cover 1 

1. I o lhew ; to dilclofe ; to bring to light. ’■* 

Go draw afide the curtains, and dif over 
The feveral calkets to this noble prince. Sh.Mercb cfV 
H • difeoveretb deep things out of darknefs, and brinVrh 
to light the fiiadow of death. -y.f . . 111 

2. To make known. ^ XI1 ‘ 22, 

We wil1 P a <s over unto thofc men, and we will difam 
ourfeives unto them. r,„ f " 

3. To find out; to efpy. ' Xl ' - ^ 

He fhall never by any alteration in me di/cover my know 
ledge o; his miftake. jw/ L * 

Disco'verable adj. [from difeover.] 

1. I hat which may be found out. 

. 1 ha . t niincral matter which is fo fparingly and difperfcdlv 

intermixed with the common and terreftrial matter, as not to 
be l ijcoverab/e by human induftry; or if difcoverable dif 
fufed and Mattered among!! the craffer and more unprofitable 
matter, can never be feparated. IPoodtu. Nat Bill 

Revelation may afiert two things to be joined, whofe con- 
nexion or agreement is not d fcoveralle by reafon. WattisLc 

2. Apparent ; expo ed to view 6 ‘ 

1 hey were deceived by Satan, and that not in an invifible 
situation, hut in an open and difcoverable apparition, that is 
in the form of a ferpent. Brown's Vulg. Err. b 

It is concluded by aftronomers, that the atmofphete of the 
moon hath no clouds nor rains, but a perpetual and uniform 
ferenity ; becaufe nothing difcoverable in the lunar furface is 
e\ er cm ered and abfeonded by the interpofition of any clouds 

^ or ‘ Bentley’s Sam. 

Disco'vbrer. n.f [from dfo er.] 

1 • One that finds any thing not known before; a finder out. 

If more be found out, they will not recompencc the dif- 
coi erer’s pains, but will he fitter to be call out. Ho dor's El. 

_ 1 ’laces receive appellations according to the language of the 
difeover er , from observations made upon the people. Notes oeOd. 

The Cape of G00J Hope was doubled in tliofe early times; 
and that the Portuguefe were not the firft dfcoverers of that 
navigation. Arbuthmt on Coin. 

An old maiden gentlewoman is the greateft cU/coverer of 
judgments ; flic can tell you what fin it was that fet fuch a 
man’s houfe on fire. Add. Sped}. N°. 483. 

2. A fcout ; one who is put to defery the pofturc or number of 
an enemy ; fpeculator. 

Here (land, my lords, and fend dfcoverers forth, 

To know the numbers of our enemies. Sbakefp. Hen. VI. 
Disco’ VERY, n.f [from difeover.] 

1. 'J he act of finding any thing hidden. 

Of all who fince have us’d the open fea. 

Than the bold Englifli none more fame have won ; 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven’s high way, 

They make difeoveries where they fee no fun. Dryd. A. M. 

2. The aft of revealing or difcloftng any fecret. 

W hat mull 1 hold a candle to my ftiamc ? 

They in themfclves, good (both, arc too too light, 
by ’tis an office of difeovery, love, 

. And I fhould be obfeur’d. Sheikefp. Mereh of Pain. 

Things that appeared amiable by the light of this world, 
appear of a different odious hue in the clear difameriei of the 
next. South’s Serin. 

It wouIJ be neceflary to fay fomething of (he flate to which 
the war hath reduced us ; fuch a difeovery ought to be made as 
late as poffible. Swift. 

To Discou'nsel. v. a. [dis and cowfel.] To difliiade; to 
give contrary advice. 

But him that palmer from that vanity. 

With temperate advice df ounf-ll.d. Speifrs Fa. Qe. 

Discount, n.f. [dis and count.] The fum refunded in a 
bargain. 

His whole intention was, to buy a certain quantity of cop- 
per money from Wood at a large di fount , and fell them as 
well as he could. Swijt's Mifcel. 

To Discou'nt. v a. [from the«noun.] To count back; to 
pay back again. 

My father's, mother’s, brother’s death I pardon : 

My prayers and penance fliall difeount for thefe. 

And beg of heav’n to charge the bill on me. Dryd Don S/b. 

The farmers fpitefully combin’d. 

Force him to take his tithes in kind ; 

And Parvifol difeount s arrears. 

By hills for taxes and repairs. Swift’s Mfd- 

To Discountenance, v.a. [dis and countenance.] 

1 . To difeourage by cold treatment. 

Unwilling they were to difcountenance any man who was 
willing to ferve them. Clarendon , b. vni. 

7’he truly upright judge will always countenance right, an 
difcountenance wrong. Alta bury s Ser*^ 
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2. To abafli ; to put to fhame. s 

Wifdoin in difeourfe with her, 

Lofes difountenanccdy and like folly Ihcws. Milt. Par.LoJt. 

He came, and with him Eve, more loth, though hot 

To offend ; difeount enanc’d both, and decompos'd. Milton. 

How would one look from his majeftic brow. 

Seated as on the top of virtue’s hill, 

Difeount’ nance her defpis’d. .j .' 

Discountenance, n.f. [dis and countenance.] Cold treat- 
ment ; unfavourable afpedt ; unfriendly regard. 

He thought a little difcountenance upon thofe perfons would 
fupprefs that fpirit. ^ . Clarendw. 

All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable loever, were itill 
attended with very apparent difcountenance. Clarendon , b. vni. 

In expedition of the hour of judgment, he patiently bears 
all the difficulties of duty, and the difcountenance he meets with 
from a wicked and prophanc world. Rogers’s Serm. 

Discou’ntenancer. n.f [from difcountenance.] One that 
difeourages by cold treatment; one that deprefles by unfriendly 

regard. # , 

Rumours of fcanda! and murmurs againft the king and his 
government, taxed him for a great taxer of his. people and 
difeount enancer of his nobility. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

To DISCOU RAGE. v. a. [decourager, Fr. dis and courage.] 

1 . To deprefs ; to deprive of confidence ; to dejedl ; to daftardize. 

I might neither encourage the rebels infolence, nor dif- 
eourage the proteftants loyalty and patience. K. Charles. 

The apoftle with great zeal difeourages too unreafonablc a 
prefumption. Roger s Sertn. 

2. To deter; to fright from any attempt: with from before the 
thing. 


Dryd. 


Davie'. 

Davies. 


Wherefore difeourage yc the heart of the children of Ifracl 
from going over into the land l Numb, xxxii. 7. 

3. It is irregularly ufed by 'letnpley with to before the following 
word. 

You may keep your beauty and your health, unlefs you 
deftroy them yourfelf, or difeourage them to flay with you, 
by ufing them ill. Temple s Mifcell. 

Discou'rager. n.f. [from difeourage.] One that impreffes 
diffidence and terror. 

Moft men in years, as they are generally difeouragers of 
youth, are like old trees, which being part bearing thcmfelvcs, 
will fuller no young plants to flourish beneath them. Pope. 
Discouragement, n.f. [from difeourage.] 

1. The a£l of deterring, or depreffing hope. 

2. Determent ; that which deters from any thing. 

Amongft other impediments of any inventions, it is 
none of the meaneft difeouragementi, that they are fo gene- 
rally derided by common opinion. Wilkins's Math. Magn. 
The books read at fchools and colleges, are full of incitc- 

* ments to virtue, and difeouragements from vice. Swift. 

3. The caufe of depreffion, or fear. 

To things we would have them learn, the great and only 
difeouragement is that they are called to them. Locke. 

DISCOU'RSE. n.f. [difoursy Fr. difeurfus, Latin.] 

1. The acl of the underftanding, by which it pafles from pre- 
mifes to confequcnces. 

’ By reafon of that original weaknefs in the inftruments, 
without which the underftanding part is not able in this world 

* by difeourfe to work, the very conceit of painfulnefs is a bridle 

to ftay us. Hooker , b. I. f. 7. 

Sure he that made us with fuch large difeourfe , 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon 

To ruft in us unus’d. Shakefpeare. 

The third aft of the mind is that which connefts propofi- 
tions, and deduccth conclufions from them : and this the fchools 
call difeourfe ; and we fhall not mifcall it, if we name it 
reafon. (Slanv. Scepf c. 13. 

2. Converfation ; mutual intercourfe of language ; talk. 

He waxeth wifer than himfclf, more by an hour’s dif- 
courfty than by a day’s meditation. Bacon’s Ejfays. 

In thy difeourfe, if thou defire to pleafe. 

All fuch is courteous, ufcful, new, or witty ; 

Ufefulnefs come by labour, wit by eafe, 

Courtcfy grows in court, news in the city. Herbert. 

The vanquifh’d party with the victors join’d. 

Nor wanted fwcet difeourfe , the banquet of the mind. Dryd. 

3. Effulion of language ; fpeech. 

Topical and fuperficial arguments, of which there is ftore 
to be found on both fides, filling the head with variety of 
thoughts, and the mouth with copious difeourfe , ferve only to 
amufe the underftanding and entertain company. Locke. 

4. Atreatife; a diflertation either written or uttered. 

The difeourfe here is about ideas, which, he fays, are real 
things, and feen in God. Locke. 

Plutarch, in his difeourfe upon garrulity, commends the 
fidelity of the companions of Ulyffes. Pope's Odyjfey , Notes. 

To Discourse, v. n. [from the noun.] 
t. To converfe; to talk; to relate. 

How wert thou handled, being prifoncr ? 

Difeourfe, I pr’ythee on this turret’s top. Sbakefp. Hen. IV. 
Vo l. I. 
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Of various things difc.urftng as he pafs J, 

Anehifes hither bends. 

2. To treat upon in a folemn or fet manner. , 

That the general maxims we are dijeourfmg o. arc n 
known to children, ideots, and a great part of mankind, we 

have already fufficiently proved. 

3. To reafon ; to pafs from premifes to confequences. 

And yet the pow’rs of her dfcowjmg thoughts. 

From the collection is a diverfe thing. 

Brutes do want that quick dfcourfing pow’r. 

To DiscolRse. v.a. [from the noun.] To treat of. 

Renowned duke, vouchfafe to take the pains 
To go with us into the abbey here, r 

And let us there at large difeourfe all our fortunes. So. Co. > r, 
DiscouRser, n. f.’ [from difeourfe.] 

1. A fpeaker ; an haranguer. 

The traft of every thing; 

Would by a good difeourfer lofc fomc life, . 

Which aftion’s felf was tongue to. Sbakcjpeare. 

2 . A writer on any fubjeft ; a differtator. , 

Philologers and critical difeourfers, who look beyond the o 
vious exteriors of things, will not be angry at our narrow er 
explorations. Bt own’s Pref . to V ulgar b rrours. 

But it feems to me, that fuch difeourfers do reafon upon 
fhort views, and a very moderate compafs of ihought. Swift. 
DiscouRsive. adj. [from difeourfe.] 

1. Faffing by intermediate Hops from premifes to confequcnces. 

The foul 

Reafon receives, and reafon is her being, 

Difccurfive, or intuitive; difeourfe _ 

Is ofteft yours, the latter is moft ours. Miltons P ar . Loft. 

2. Containing dialogue ; interlocutory. 

The epic is every where interlaced with dialogue or difeour- 
five feenes. Dryden on Dr amatic Poefy. 

Discourteous, adj. [dis and courteous.] Uncivil ; uncom- 
plaifant; defeftivc in good manners. 

He refolved to unhorfc the firft difeourteous knight he fhould 
meet. Motteux’s Don Quixote 

DiscouRtfsy. n.f. [dis and courtefy.] Incivility; rude- 
nefs ; aft of difrefpeft. 

As if chearfulncfs had been tedioufnefs, and good enter- 
tainment had been turned to dtf courtefy, he would ever get 
himfelf alone. Sidney. 

Be calm in arguing ; for fiercenefs makes 
Frrar a fault, and truth difeourtejy. Herbert. 

He made me many vifits, maundering as if I had done him 
a difeourtefy. Wifeman s Surg . 

Discourteously, adv. [from d'f courteous.] Uncivily ; rudely. 
Discou's. [from difeus, Latin.] Broad; flat; wide. Ufed by 
botanifts to denote the middle, plain, and flat part of fome 
flowers, fuch as the flos fobs; (Ac. Quinfy. 

DISCRE'DIT. n. f. [ d/crediter , French.] Ignominy; re- 
proach ; lower degree of infamy ; difgrace ; imputation of 
a fault. 

Had I been the finder out of this fecret, it Would not have 
rclifhed among my Other difer edits. Shakefpeare' s Winter’s Tale. 

Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, but 
be lazy, and then certify over their country to the diferedit 
of a plantation. Bacon. 

That they may quit their morals without any diferedit to 
their intellectuals, they fly to feveral ftale, trite, pitiful ob- 
jections and cavils. South. 

’Tis the duty of every chriftian to be concerned for the re- 
putation or diferedit his life may bring on his profeffioU. Rogers. 
Alas, the fmall diferedit of a bribe, 

Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the feribe. Pcpe. 

To Discre'djt. v a. [decrediter, French.] 

1. To deprive of credibility ; to make not trufted. 

He had fram’d to himfelf, by the inflruftion of his frailty, 

many deceiving promifes of life, which I have difredited 
to him, and now is he refolved to die. Shakef. 

2. To difgrace; to bring reproach upon; to fhame ; to make 
lefs reputable of honourable. 

You had left unfeen a wonderful piece of work, which not 
to have been blcft withal, would have difredited you. Shakef. 

He is commended that makes a faving voyage, and 
lead diferedits his travels, who returns the fame man he 
went. _ Wotton. 

lie like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Diferedit , libels now ’gainft each great man. Donne. 

Refleft how glorious it would be to appear in countenance 
of difredited duty, and by example of piety revive the declin- 
ing fpirit of religion. R gcrs. 

Without care our beft aft ions Will lofe much of their in- 
fluence, and our virtues will be often difredited with the ap- 
pearance of evil. Rogers's Serm. 

DISCRE'ET. adj. [dif ret, French.] Prudent; circumfpeft; 
cautious ; fober ; not rafh ; not precipitant ; not carelefs ; not 
hardily adventurous. 

Iloncft, difereet, quiet, and godlv learned men, will not 
be withdrawn by you. ' Whitgifte. 
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Lefs fearful than difcreet , 

'i ou love the fundamental part of (late, 

More than you doubt the charge of *t. Shakefpeare’s CorioL 
I o elder years to be difcreet and grave, 
t hen , t0 °' d a S e maturity (he gave. “ Denham. 

It is the dtfreet man, not the witty, nor the learned, nor the 
brave, who guides the convention, and gives meafures to 

, Addi fan's Spectator, N°. 22,. 

2. Modeft; not forward. J 

a ,^ c , ar y° uth > fortune favour’d, but by Love 
Alas . not favour’d lefs, be (till as now 

n fjet. Thomfon's Summer , /. i -355. 

cicumr^flly ' t from •WMdjr, cau[ioiifly J 

Poets lofe half the praife they fliould have "ot, 

Lould it be known what they difcreetly blot. “ TVal’cr 
I he labour of obedience, loyalty, and fubjciffion, is no 
more but for a man honeftly and difcreetly to fit ftill. South. 

T , 1 ™ fptmgs from hulks dif reef y 1. Philips. 

I he duileft brain, if gently ftirr’d. 

Perhaps may waken to a humming bird ; 

Tlicmoft reclufe, difcreetly open’d, find 

Congenial objeft in the cockle kind. Duneiad, b. iv. /. 477. 

STdifcSo^ The quality of being dif- 

*• * [ d ‘f en P mtitt * L ^in. ] Difference ; 
contrariety ; difagreement. 

D contrary MT ' ^ Cre ^ anSi Latin -J Different ; difagrecing ; 

^ I r^m/ TE ' [difere’w, Latin.] 

1. Dminct ; disjoined ; not continuous. 

( D \^\ rcU ' c I uantrt y». or different individuals, are rnca- 
u red 1 by number, without any breaking continuity, that is, 
rn tilings that have continuity, as continued quantity and 
motion. Hale s Origin, of Mankind. 

2. Disjunctive ; as, 1 reftgn my life, but net my honour, is a dif- 

crete propofition. . 

3. Dijoete proportion is when the ratio between two pairs of 
numbers or quantities is the fame ; but there is not the fame 
proportion between all the four : thus, 6 : 8 : : 3 : 4. Harris. 

Discretion, n. f. [from diferetiq , Latin.] 

1. Prudence; knowledge to govern or direct one’s fclf ; /kill - 
wile management. 

Nothing then was further thought upon for the manner of 
governing; but all permitted unto their wifdom and diferetion 
which were to rule. Ho , ktr , h f I0 . 

A knife may be taken away from a child, without de- 
priving them of tire benefits thereof, which have years and 
diferetion to ufe it. Hooker, b. iv. fi 2. 

It is not good that children fliould know any wickcdncls : 
old lolks, you know, have diferetion, as they fay, and know 
the world. Shakejpeare’s Merry IVives of IVindfor. 

AH this was order’d by the good diferetion 
Of the right reverend cardinal of York. Shakefp. Hcn.VlU. 

I he pleafurc of commanding our paflions is to be preferred 
before any fenfual pleafurc ; bccaufe it is the plcafure of wif- 
dom and diferetion. Tilldfon. 

But care in poetry mud ftill be had. 

It afks diferetion, ev’n in running mad. Pope’s Eff. on Cr it. 

1 here is no talent fo ufeful towards rifing in the world, or 
which puts men more out of the reach of fortune than dif- 
e ret ion, a fpecies of lower prudence. Swift. 

2. Liberty of acting at pleafure; uncontrolled, and uncondi- 
tional power; as, he furrenders at diferetion-, that is, without 
ftipulation. 

Discre'tionary. adj. [from diferetion.] Left at large; unli- 
mited ; unreftrained. 

A deacon may have a difpenfation for entering into orders 
before he is twenty three years of age, and it is diferetionary in 
the bilhop to admit him to that order at what time he thinks 
_ Ayliff s Paragon. 

I he major being a perfon of confummate experience, was 
invefted with a diferetionary power. Taller, N° 61. 

Dl S c R e't I V E. adj. [ diferetus , Lati n . ] 

1. [In logick.j Decretive propofitions are fuch wherein vari- 
ous, and fecmingly oppofitc judgements are made, whofe va- 
riety or diftindtion is noted by the particles but, tbo ’, yet, &c. 
as, travellers may change their climate , but not their temper : 
fob was patient, tho’ his grief was great. If alts' s Logic. 

2 .[In grammar.] Difcretive conjunctions are fuch as imply op- 
pofition ; as, not a man hut a beafl. 

Discri'min able. adj. [from dij criminate.] Diftinguiihable by 

. outward marks or tokens. Diet. 

To DISCRI'MIN ATE. V. a. [diferimino, Latin.] 

1. I o mark with notes of difference; to diftinguifh by certain 
tokens from another. 

Oyfters and cockles and mufcles, which move not, have no 
difriminate fex. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory , N w . 875. 

There are three forts of it differing in finenefs from each 
other, and diferiminated by the natives by three peculiar 
names. Boyle. 
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The right hand is diferiminated from the left by a na(„r 1 
neceflary, and never to be confounded diftindtion , ra < 
Although the features of. his countenance be no rJtTt 
obedience yet they may ierve to difriminate lain ffo m " 
other perfon, whom ftic is not to obey. v . T '"V 

There may be ways of diferiminating the voice- Z 
nrfs and gravity, the- M ^ ^ “ W 

one tone or note to another. |"° m 

2. To felect or feparatc from others. iouUr \ 

You owe little lefs for what you are not, than for 

arc, to that diferi minting mercy, to which alone >ou owe 
your exemption from miferies } °* e 

SwSr n - f ' 

DtscRtMiNA'rtox. n.f [from diferiminati\ Latja.l 
!. J he ftate ol being dirtinguilhed from other perfons or thi,>~ 
1 here is a reverence k-it to be lhewed them on the account 
of veteur elf crimination from other places, and feparation f,> 

7 Thf-f'f A-fl- S.Wngflcyt's Def of Life, on Ron,. jJ 
2 ' i* n* * ailtinguifhing one from another: diilinaion * 

difference put. w * 

A fatire fliould expofe nothing but what is corrioible and 
make a due difr: inati n between .tliofe that are^and’tliof,. 
who are not the proper objects of it. Adelifon's Spectator. 

By tnat prudent dJjerimination made between the offenders 
of different degrees, he ouiiges thole whom he has diilin- 
guifhcd as objects ol mercy. Addifonf Freeholder, N 7 , 

3. i lie marks of diftindlion. * J ’ 

.. d ak «- ! ,ecd a ^ ettin g any factions, or applying any pub- 
lick dijem mirations in matters of religion. King < harles. 

Letters arife from the firft original diferiminations of voice" 
by wav of articulation, wheccay the tar is able to judge and 
obferve the differences of vocal foun, Holaet's El. of Speech 
D.sCRi'MlNATlVfc. adj. [ftom.Ji/ctim.i.eu ] 

1. 1 hat which makes the mark ‘of diitinchcn ; charafleriftical. 

1 he only ftanding teft, aud aijaimir.ativc charactrilhtk of 

any metal or mineral, mult be fought for in the confiituent 
matter , of it. Woodward. 

2. I hat which obferves. diftindtion. 

Difct i mi native providence knew before the nature and 

courfe of all things. More' s Antidote again ,. 1 /itheifm. 

D.scrTminous. adj. [from difct imen, Latin.] Dangerous- 
hazardous. 

Any kind of fpitting of blood imports a very difuir.in-.us 
ftate, unlefs it happens upon the gaping of a vein opened by 
a plethory. . Harvey on Conjunctions. 

Discu'iutory. adj. [difeubitorius, Lat.J Fitted to the pollute 
of leaning. 

After bathing they retired to bed, and refrefhetl theinfelves 
with a repaft ; and fo tjiat cuftom, by degrees, changed their 
cubiculary beds into difubit.iy Brown’s Bulgur Kr. o.rs,b.\-. 

Discu'ajbency. n.f [difcuuu i::s, Latin.] 'i he act of lean- 
ing at meat, after the ancient manner. 

I he Cj reeks and Romans ut-.d the cuftom of ddjeiunlenty at 
meals, which was upon their lei: fide ; for fo their right hand 
was free and ready for all fcrvic . Browns Vulgar Errtiftrs. 

To Discu' : PER. v. a. [dis and cumber .] I o dilcngagc from 

any troublefome weigh: or bulk 

His limbs difeumbefd of the clinging veft, 

He binds the facred cincture round his breaft. Pope'sOdyff. 

To Discu'a e. v. a. [, deeouvrir , French.] To diicovcr; to 
reveal. A word perhaps peculiar to Spenfer. 

1 will, if pleafe you it difeure, allay 

To cafe you of that ill. ’ Fairy Quem. 

DISCU'RSlVE. adj. [difeurff French, from difeurro, Latin.] 

1. Moving here and there; roving. 

Some noifes help fieep ; as the blowing of the wind, and 
the trickling of water: they move a gentle attention, and 
whatfoever moveth attention, without too much labour, ftilleth 
the natural and difeurjive motion of the fpirits. Bac iis A’. Hijl. 

2. 1‘roceeding by regular gradation from premifes to conl’c- 
quences; argumentative. This is fometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written difeurfive. 

There is a fan£tity of foul and body, of more efficacy for 
the receiving of divine truths, than the greateft pretences to 
difeurfive demonftration. More’s Divine Dialsguts. 

7 here hath been much difpute touching the knowledge of 
brutes, whether they have a kind of difeurfive faculty, which 
fome call reafon. Hale’s Origin of Mankind, 

Discursively, adv. [from difcwfivy* ] By due gradation of 
argument. 

We have a principle within, whereby we think, and we 
know we think; whereby we do difurjively, and by way of 
ratiocination, deduce one thing from another. Hale, 

Disc u'rso r y. adj. [dif cur for, Latin.] Argumcntal; rational. 

DISCUS, n.f. [Latin.] A- quoit; a heavy piece of iron 
thrown in the ancient (ports. 

F'rom Eiatrcus’ ftrong arm the dif us flies, 

And fings with unmatch'd force along the Ikies. Pope s OdyJ. 

To DISCU'SS. v. a. [Jifcutio, dfeujfum, Latin.] 

1. To examine; to ventilate j to clear by difquifition. 

Wc 
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We are to difeufs only thofe general exceptions which have 
been taken. Hooker, b. iv. f. 11 

His ufage was to commit the difeuffing of caufcs privately to 
certain perfons learned in the laws. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

This knotty point Ihould you and I difeufs. 

Or tell a tale. Pope. 

2. To difperfe any humour or fwelling. 

Disc u'sse r. n.f. [from dijenfs.] He that difeuffes; an exa- 
miner. 

Discussion, n.f. [from difeufs.] 

1. Difquifition ; examination ; ventilation of a queftion. 

Truth cannot be found without fome labour and intentioh 
of the mind, and the thoughts dwelling a confiderablc time 
upon the furvey and difeujfon of each particular. Souiht 

Various difeufftons tear our heated brain : 1 

Opinions often turn; ftill doubts remain; > 

And who indulges thought, increafes pain. Prior. ) 

2. [In furgery ] Dijcujjton or refoiution is nothing elfe but 
breathing out the humours by infenfible tranfpiration. IVifeman. 

Discu'ssive. adj. [from dijeuj's ] Having the power to difeufs 
or difperfe any noxious matter. 

Discu'tient. n.f. [difeutiens, Latin.] A medicine that has 
power to repel or drive back the matter or tumours in the 
blood, with tendency to fcparate. It fometimes means the 
fame as carminative. Quincy. 

The fwcllings arifing from thefe require to be treated, in 
their beginning, with moderate repellents and difniients. H'iJ'e. 

To DISDA'iN. V. a. [dedaigntr, French.] Tolcorn; tocon- 
fider as unworthy of one’s character. • 

There is nothing fo great, which I will fear to do for you ; 
nor nothing fo fmali, which I will dijdain to do for you. Sidn. 

They do difdain us much beyond our thoughts, 

Which makes me fweat with, wrath. Shakefp. Coriolar.us. 

What f.ife and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I dij'tlain and fpurn. Shakef K. Lear. 

Tell him, Cato 

Difdair.s a life which he has power to offer. Addifon’s Cato. 

Disdain, n.f [fdegno, Ital. J Contempt; fcorn; contemp- 
tuous anger; indignation. 

Children being haughty, through difdain and want of nur- 
ture, do ftain the nobility of their kindred. Eecluf. xxii. 10. 

Eut againft you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 

Gods ! how my foul is mov’d with jult dijdain ! Pope’s Od. 

Disda'inful. adj. [difdain&n&full.] Contemptuous; haugh- 
tily fcornful ; indignant. 

There will come a time when three words, uttered with 
charity and meeknefs, lhall receive a far more bleffed reward 
than three thoufand volumes, written with difdainful (harpnefs 
of wit. Hooker, Preface. 

The queen isobftinate. 

Stubborn to jufticc, apt t’ accufe it, 

Difdainful to be tried by’t. Shakcfpcare. 

Seek through this grove ; 

A fwcet Athenian lady is in love 

With a difdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 

But do it when the next thing he efpies 

Shall be the lady. Shakefpearc’s Jtflidfummer Night's Dream. 

But thofe I can accufe, l can forgive : 

By my difdainful filcncc let them live. Dnden. 

The difdainful foul came ruffling through the wound. Dry. 

Disda'infully. adv. [from difdainful.] Contemptuoufly ; 
with haughty fcorn ; with indignation. 

Either greet him not. 

Or elfe difdainfully , which lhall (hake him more 
'I han if not look'd on. Shakefpca, e s Trail, and Crcffula. 
It is not to iuftilt and domineer, to look difdainfully , and 
revile imperioufly, that procures efteem from any one. South. 

Disdainfulness, n.f. [from difdainful] Contempt; con- 
temptuoufnefs ; haughty fcorn. 

Can I lorget, when they in prifon placing her, 

With fwelling heart, in fpite and due diflamfulncfs. 

She lay for dead, ’till I help’d with unlacing her. Sidney. 
A proud difdainfulntfs of other good men in all honeft 
matters. Afcham’s Sehoolmajler. 

DISEA'SE. n.f [dis and cafe.] Diftempcr; malady; figkncfs ; 
morbid ftate. 

What’s the difeafe he means ? 

— — ’ Tis call’d the evil. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

It is idle to propofc remedies before wc are affured of the 
difeafe, or to be in pain ’till we are convinced of the danger. 

Swift’s ProjeSl for the Advancement of Religion. 

'I hen wafteful forth 

Walks the dire power of peftilent difeafe. Thomf. Summer. 

T o Disea'se. v . a . [from the noun.] 

1. To afflict with difeafe ; to torment with fickncfs; to make 
morbid; to infeft. 

We are all difeafe d. 

And with our furfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourfelvcs into a burning fever. 

And we muft bleed for it. Shaktfpearis Henry IV. p. ii. 

I latt’rcrs yet wear filk, drink wine, lie foft. 

Hug their difeas'd perfumes, and have forgot 


the 
Locke. 
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That ever Timon was. Shakefpearc s Timor.. 

Let her alone, lady : as fhe is now, fhe will but difeafe our 
better mirth. Shakefptarc s Conclanus. 

He was difeafed in his feet. 1 Dings xv. 23. 

2 , To put to pain ; to pain; to make uneafy. 

Though great light be infuffc-rnble to our eyes, yet 
higheft degree of darknefs does not at all difraje them 

Disea'se dNF.ss. n.f. [Irom difeafed.] Sickncfs; morbidnefs; 
the ftate of being difeafed. 

This is a reftoration to fome former ftate ; not that ftate 
of indigency and dijefednefs. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Dise'dci- u. adj. [d'/rand edge. ] Blunted; obtunded; dulled. 

I grieve myfelf 

To think, when tbou {halt be dij edg'd by her 
Whom now thou tir’fl on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. ' Shakefpeare's CymbtBne. 

To Disemb a'rk. v. a. [dis and embark.] I o carry' to land. 

I muft unto the road, to dijembark 
Some ncccflarics. Shakef care’s Two Gent emeu of V trend. 

To Disemba'rk. v n. To land ; to go on land. 

There difembarking on the green fca-fide. 

We land our cattle, and the fpoil divide. Pope's Odyffty. 

To Disf.mbi'tter. v.a. [dis and embitter.] 'lofwcetcn; to 
free from bitternefs ; to clear from acrimony. 

Encourage fuch innocent amufsments as may difcmbit~ 
ter the minds Of men, and make them mutually rejoice in 
the fame agreeable fatisfadtions. Addifon's Freeholder, N°. 3-1 . 

Disembo'died. adj. [dis and embodied.] Diverted of their 
bodies. 

To Disembo'gue. v.a. [difm'oucher, old French. Skinner . ] 
'Fo pour out at the mouth of a river; to vent. 

Rivers 

In ample oceans difemhogu d, arc loft. Dryden’s Ovid. 

Rolling down, the lleep I imavus raves. 

And through nine channels difanbogues his waves. Addifott. 

To Disemb >'oue. v. n. To gain a vent; to flow. 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, the rivers 
make inr.umberable turnings and windings, and at laft dijem- 
logue in fevcral mouths into the fea. Cbryne's Phil. Pnn. 

Disembo welled, participial adj. [dis and embowel.] Taken 
from out the bowels. 

So her diJembewcW d web, 

Arachne in a hall or kitchen fpreuds; 

Obvious to vagrant flics. Phillips. 

To Disembro il, v.a. [debiuiller, French.] To difentangle; 
to free from perplexity ; to reduce from confufion. 

Then earth from air, and feas from earth weredriv’n. 
And gr ffer air funk from etherial heav’n ; 

Thus dlJhnbroiPd, they take their proper place. Drydcn. 
The fyffem of iiis politicks \s dij embroiled, anil cleared of all 
tliofe incoherences and independent matters that are woven 
into this motly piece. Addifn's Whg Examiner. 

To Disen a'ble. v.a. [rf/r and enable.] To deprive of power ; 
todifable; to fink into wcaknefs; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me ; and want, a more infufferable 
evil, through the change of the times has wholly diftnabled 
me - Dryden’s Juvenal, Dedication. 

To Disencha'nt. v. a. [ dis and enchant.] To free from the 
force of an enchantment; to deliver from the power of 
charms or fpells. 

Alas ! let your own brain difenchant you. 

Mufc, ftonp thy dfenchanted wing to truth. 

Halle to thy work ; a noble ftroke or two 
Ends all the charms, and difenchants the grove. 

To Disencu'mber. v.a. [dis and encumber.] 

1 . To difeharge from incumbrances ; to free from clogs and im- 
pediments ; to dilburthen ; to exonerate. 

It will need the actual intention, the particular flrefs and 
application of the whole foul, to dijencumber and fet it free, 
to fcour off its ruff, and remove thofe hindrances which would 
otherwife clog and check the freedom of its operations. Spratt. 

The dif encumber' d foul 

Flew off, and left behind the clouds and ftarty pole. Dryd. 
Dreams look like the amufements of the foul, when file is 
difencumbtrcd of her machine; her fports and recreations, when 
flic has laid her charge afleep. Spectator, N°. 487. 

2. I o free from ob'ftruction of any kind. 

Dim night had dif encumber' d heav’n. Milton's Par Loft 
The church of St. Juftina, defigned by I alladio, ‘is the 
molt hand fome, luminous* dij encumbered building, in the in- 
lide, that I have ever feen ; and is efteemed, by many artift< 
one of the fineft works in Italy. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Disencu m branch, n f . [from the verb.] Freedom from 
incumbrance. 

There are many who make a figure below what their for- 
tune or merit entitles them to, out of mere choice, and an 
elegant defirc of cafe and difeneumlrance. Spell at or, N u 26 a. 

j o DisenGa'ge. v. a. [ dis and engace.] 

1. To fcparate from any thing with which it is in union 

Some others being very light, would float up and down 
a good while, before they could wholly difengage themfelves 
id defeend. iW; Theory of the Earth. 

2. To 
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2. To withdraw the affedlion ; to wean ; to abftracl the mind. 

It is requifite that we Ihould acquaint ourfelvcs with God, 
that we Ihould frequently difengage our hearts from earthly 
purfuits. Atterhury. 

The confideration that Ihould difengage our fondnefs from 
worldly things, is, that they are uncertain in their founda- 
tion, fading, tranfient, and corruptible in their nature. Regers. 

3. To difentangle; to clear from impediments or difficulties. 

From civil broils he did us difengage ; 

Found nobler obje&s for our martial rage. JValler. 

In the next paragraph I found my author pretty well dif- 
01 gaged from quotations. Atterbury. 

4. To free from any thing that powerfully feizes the attention. 

When our mind’s eyes are difengag'd and free* 

They clearer, farther, and diitindtly fee. Denham. 

To DisengaGe. v. n. To fet one’s lclf free from; to with- 
draw one’s affections from. 

Providence gives us notice, by fenfible declenfions, that we 
may difengage from the world by degrees. Collier on Thought. 
Disengaged, participial adj. [from difengage.] Vacant; at 
leifure ; not fixed down to any particular objcdl of attention. 
Disenga'gedness. n. f. [from difengage .] The quality of 
being difengaged ; vacuity of attention ; freedom from any 
preffing bufinefs. 

Disenga'gSment. n.f [from difengage.~\ 

1. Releaf# from any engagement, or obligation. 

2. Freedom of attention; vacancy. 

To Disenta'ngle. v. a. [ dis and entangle .] 
r. To fet free from impediments ; to difcmbroil ; to clear from 
perplexity or difficulty. 

’Till they could find fomc expedient to explicate and difen- 
tangle themfelves out of this labyrinth, they made no advance 
towards fupplying their armies. Clarendon , b. viii. 

The welfare of their fouls requires a better judgment than 
their own, cither to guide them in their duty, or to difentangle 
them from a temptation. South. 

2. To unfold or loofe the parts of any thing interwoven with 
one another. 

Though in concretions particles fo entangle one another, that 
they cannot in a Ihort time clear themfelves, yet they do in- 
ceflantly ftrive to difentangle themfelves, and get away. Boyle. 

3. To difengage; to feparate. 

Neither can God himfelf be otherwife underftood by us 
than as a mind free, and difentangled from all corporeal mix- 
tures. StiUingficet's Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idol. 

To Disente'rre. v. a. [ dis and enterrer , French.] To un- 
bury; to take out of the grave. 

Though the blindnefs of fome fanaticks have favaged on 
the bodies of the dead, and have been fo injurious unto worms 
as to difenterre the bodies of the deceafed, yet had they there- 
in no defign upon the foul. Brown's Vul. Errours, b. vii. c. 1 9. 
To Disenthral, v.a. [dis 2nd enthral.] To fet free; to 
reftore to liberty ; to refeue from flavery. 

But God my foul Ihall difenthral ; 

For I upon his name will call. Sandys. 

If religion were falfe, bad men would fet the utmoft fore# 
of their reafon on work to difeover that falfity, and thereby 
difenthral themfelves. South's Sermons. 

To Disenthro'ne. v. a. [dis and enthrone.] To depofe from 
fovereignty ; to dethrone. 

Either to difenthrone the king of heav’n 
We war, if war be belt ; or to regain 
Our own right loft. Milton's P aradife Lofl , b. ii. /. 229. 
To Disentra'nce. [dis and entrance.] To awaken from a 
trance, or deep fleep. 

Ralpho, by this time difentraned. 

Upon his bum himfelf advanc’d. 

Though forely bruis’d. Hudtbras, p. i. cant. 3. 

To Disespo'use. v.a. [dis and efpoufe. ] To feparate after 
faith plighted. 

Such was the rage 

Of Turnus, for Lavinia difefpous'd. Milton's Farad. Lofl. 
Diseste'em. n.f [dis and e/icem.] Slight regard; a dif- 
regard more moderate than contempt. 

When any one, by mifearriage, falls into d iff tern, he will 
fall under ncgledl and contempt. , Locke. 

To Diseste'em. v. a. [from the noun.] To regard (lightly ; 
to confider with a flight degree of contempt. 

Should Mars fec’t, 

That horrid hurricr of men, or flic that betters him, 
Minerva, never fo incens’d, they could not difejleem. Chapm. 

But if this facred gift you difefleen , 

Then cruel plagues fliall fall on Priam’s ftate. Denham. 

I would not be thought to difejleem or difluade the ftudy of 
nature. Locke. 

Disestima'tion. n.f. [dis and aflimatio, Lat.] Difrefpedt ; 

difeftcem. DUt. 

Disfa'vour. n.f. [dis 2nd favour.] 

t. Difcountcnancc; unpropitious regard; unfavourable afpect; 
unfavourable circumftance. 

It was verily thought, that had it not been for four great 
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disfavours of that voyage, the enterprize had fucceedcd. Bam 

2. A ftate of ungraciouiiiefs or unacceptablenefs ; a flute* in 
which one is not favoured. 

While free from facrilegc, he was at peace, as it Were 
with God and man ; but after his facrilege, he was in 
vour with both. 

3. Want of beauty. . 

To Disfa'vour. v.a. [from the noun.] To difcountcnancc' 
to withold or withdraw kindnefs. 

Might not thofc of higher rank, and nearer accefs to her 
majefty, receive her own commands, and be countenanced 
or disfavoured according as they obey l Swift 

Disfigura'tion. n.f. [from disfigure.] 

1. The adt of disfiguring. 

2. 'I 'he ftate of being disfigured. 

3. Deformity. 

To Disfi'gure. v.a. [dis and figure . ] To change any thing 
to a worfe form ; to deform ; to mangle. " ' * 

One 

To whom you are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
'1 o leave the figure, or disfigure it. Shakefpeare, 

In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured. Shakefp. King John. 

Abjedl is their punilhment. 

Disfiguring not God’s likenefs, but their own. 

Or, if his likenefs, by themfelves defac’d. Milt. Par. Lefl. 

Uriel once warn’d, purfu’d him down 
The way he went, and on the Aflyrian mount 
Saw him disfigur’d more than could befall 
Spirit of happy fort. Milton's P aradife Left, b. iv. Ln-. 
A nofe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have confiftcd, as 
well as the reft of his figure, with fuch a foul and fuch parts as 
made him, disfigured as he was, capable to be a dignitary in 
the church. Locke. 

Nor would his flaughter’d army now have lain 
On Africk’* fands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. Addif. Cate. 
His long abfence, and travels which had disfigured him, 
made him altogether unknown. Pope on Epiek Poetry. 

Disfi'gurement. n.f. [from disfigure.] Defacement of 
beauty ; change of a better form to a worfe. 

T he disfigurement that travel or ficknefs has bellowed upon 
him, is not thought great by the lady of the ifle. Suckling. 

And they, fo perfect is their mifery, 

Not once perceive their foul disfigurement. Milton's Comtts. 

To Disfo'REst. v. a. [dis and forejl.] To reduce land from 
the privileges of a foreft to the ftate of common land. 

To Disfranchise, v.a. [dis and franchife. ] To deprive 
of privileges or immunities. 

Disfranchisement, n.f. [from disfranchife.] The acl of 
depriving of privileges. Did. 

ToDisfu'rnish. v.a. [dis and furnijh.] To deprive; to un- 
furnilh ; to ftrip. 

My riches are thefe poor habiliments, 

Of which if you Ihould here disfurnijh me. 

You take the fum and fubftance that I have. Shakefpeare. 
He durft not disfum : Jh that country either of fo great a 
commander, or of the wonted garrifons. ICnolles's Hijlory. 

To Disga'RNISH. v.a. [dis and garnijh.] 

1. To ftrip of ornaments. Did. 

2. To take guns from a fortrefs. 

To Disglo'rify. v. a. [elis and glorify.] To deprive of 
glory ; to treat with indignity. 

So Dagon Ihall be magnify’d, and God, 

Befides whom is no god, compar’d with idols, 

Disgloriff d, blafphem’d, and had in fcorn. Milt. Agonijles. 

To Disgo'rge. v.a. [degorger, Fr. from gorge, the throat. J 

j . To difeharge by the mouth ; to fpew out ; to vomit. 

So, fo, thou common dog, did’ft thou difgorge 
Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard ? 

And now thou wouldft eat thy dead vomit up, 

And howl’ll to find it. Shakefpeare' s JhlenrjlV. p. u. 

From the diftant Ihore they loudly laught. 

To fee his heaving breaft difgorge the briny draught. Drjden. 

2 . To pour out with violence. 

All th’ emboffed fores and headed evils, 

That thou with licence of free foot haft caught. 

Would thou difgorge into the general world. Skakrjpcare. 

The deep-drawing barks do there dijgorge 
Their warlike fraughtage. Shakcf. Trcilus and Crejfide, ro. 

They move along the banks 

Of four infernal rivers, that difgorge . 

Into the burning lake their baleful dreams. Mill. ' <” • J ' 
There arc fcarcely any countries much annoycc wi 
earthquakes, that have not volcanoes, or fiery vents ’ a . 
thefe are conftantly all in flames, whenever any car ^ , 
happens; they difgorging that fire which, whil ’ 

was the cau fc ot thedilafter. Dcrharn t P >J L 
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DisgraGe. n.f. [ difgraee , French.] 
t. 'Shame; ignominy; diftionour. 

Like a dull adlor now, 


I have forgot n.v part, and I am out 

Even to a full difgraee. Shakefpeare' s Cmolanus. 

Poetry, howfoever cenfurcd, is not fallen from the high- 
eft ftagt of honour to the loweit Hair of difgraee. P cacham. 

2. State of diftionour. 

To fuch bondage he was for fo many courfes tied by her, 
whofe difgraces to him were graced by her excellence. Sidney. 

3. State of being out of favour. 

To Disgra'ce. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring a reproach upon; to diftionour. 

We may not fo in any one fpecial kind admire her, that 
we difgraee her in any other ; but let all her ways be accord- 
ing unto their place and degree adored. Hooker, b. ii. f i» 

Mens pa (Hons will carry them far in mifreprefenting an 
opinion, which they have a mind to difgraee. Burnet. 

2. To put out of favour : as, the minif/er was difgraced. 

Disgra'cefui.. adj. [difgraee and full.] Shameful; igno- 
minious ; reproachful. 

Mailers mull correct their fervants with gcntlencfs, pru- 
dence, and mercy ; not with upbraiding and dlfgraceful lan- 
guage, but with fuch only as may exprefs and reprove the 
fault, and amend the perfon. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

To retire behind their chariots was as little dijgraccful then, 
as it is now to alight from one's horfc in a battle. Pope. 

Disgracefully, adv. [from difgraceful.] In difgraee; 
, with indignity; ignominioufly. 

The fenate have call you forth 


Difgracefully, to be the common talc 

Oft ' "MB 


Of the whole city. Ben Johnfon's Catiline. 

DisgraGefulness. n.f [from difgraceful.] Ignominy. 
DisgraGer. n.f. [from difgraee.] One that expofes to 
fiiamc ; one that caufes ignominy. 

I have given good advice to thofe infamous difgracers of the 
fex and calling. Swift. 

Djsgracious. adj. [dis and gracious.] Unkind; 1*1 favourable. 

I do fufpect I have done fome offence. 

That feems difgracious in the city’s eye. Shakef. Richard III. 
To Discui'se. v. a. [ deguifer , French; dis and guife.] 
j. To conceal by an unufual drefs. 

How might we dijguife him ? 

——Alas, I know not: there is no woman’s gown big 
enough for him. Shakefp: are' s Merry Wives of Windfir. 

Difguild he came; but thofe his children dear 
Their parent foon difeern’d, though in difguife. Milt. P. L. 

2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; to cloak by a falfe 
fliow ; as, he difguifed his anger. 

3. To disfigurq ; to change the form. 

They faw the faces, which too well they knew; 

Though then difguis'd in death, and fmear’d all o’er 
With filth obfeene, and dropping putrid gf re. Dryd. /En. 
Ulyffes wakes, not knowing the place where he was ; be- 
caufe Minerva made all things appear in a difguifed view. Pope. 

4. To deform by liquor : a low term. 

I have juft left the right worfliipful, and his myrmidons, 
about a fncaker of five gallons : the whole magiltracy wvs 
pretty well difguifed before I gave them the flip. Spcitutor. 
Disgui'se. n f. [from the verb.] 

1. A drefs contrived to conceal the perfon that wears it. 

They generally adl in a difguife themfelves, and therefore 
miltake all outward Ihow and appearances for hypocrify in 
others. Addifon's Spectator, N’. 1 70. 

A falfe appearance; counterfeit fhow. 

You fee we’ve burnt our cheeks ; and mine own tongue 
Splits what it fpeaks : the wild difguife hath almoft 
Antickt us. Shakefpeare' s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

A fudden thought then darting in his mind. 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcitc find. 

The world may fearch in vain with all their eyes. 

But never penetrate through this difguife. Dryden's Fables . 

Hence guilty joys, diftaftes, furmifes, 

Falfe oaths, falfe tears, deceits, difguifes. Pope. 

Disgui'sement. n. f. [from difguife.] Drefs of concealment. 
Under that dijguifemeut I Ihould find opportunity to reveal 
myfeif to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 

The marquis thought beft to difmalk his beard, and told 
him, that he was going covertly to take a fccrct view of the 
forwardnefs of his majefty’s fleet, then -in preparation : this 
did fomewhnt handfomely heal the difgmfement. Wot ton. 

Disgui'ser. n.f. [from difguife.] 

1. One that puts on a difguife. 

I hope he is grown more difengaged from his intentnefs on 
his own affairs, which is quite the reverfe to you, unlcfs you 
arc a very dextrous difguifer. Swift. 

2. One that conceals another by a difguife; one that disfigures. 

Death’s a great difguifer. Shakrj'p. Mcafure for Meufure. 
DISGU'S r. n.f. [degcut, trench.] 

1. Averfion of the palate from any thing. 

2. Ill humour; malevolence; offence conceived. 

1 he manner of doing is of more confequcnce than the 
Vol. I. 


thing done, and upon that depends the fatisfadlion or difgufl 
wherewith it is received. LoAe. 

Thence dark difgufl and hatred, winding wiles,^ 

Coward deceit, and, ruffian violence. Thomfon's Spring. 

To Discu'st. v. a. [degouier, French ; dcgujlo , Latin.] 

1. To raife averfion in the ftomAch] to diftafte. 

2. To ftrike with diflike ; to offend. It is varioufly conftrusled 
with at or with. 

If a man were difgujlcd at marriage, he would never re- 
commend it to his friend. Atterbury. 

'Thofe unenlarged fouls are difgufl ed with the wonders 
which the microfcope has difeovered. Watts's Irnpr. of the Mind. 

3. To produce averfion : with from. 

What difgufts me from having to do with anfwer-jobbcrsis, 
that they have no confcience. Swift. 

Disgu'steui.. adj. [difgufl and full.] Naufeous,; that which 
caufes averfion. 

I have finilhed the moft difgujlful talk that ev«r I under- 
took. ^ , Swift. 

DISH. n.f. [t>ij*c, Saxon; dyfc, Erfe; difeus, Latin.] 

1. A broad wide vcffel, in which folid food is ferved up at the 

table. •- 

Of thefe he murders one ; he boils the fleflr, 

And lays the mangled morfels in a dijh. Dry Jen. 

I faw among the ruins an old heathen altar, with this 
particularity in it, that it is hollowed like a difl) atone end; 
but it was not this end on which the facrifice was laid. Addif. 

2. A deep hollow vdlcl for liquid food. 

Who would rob a hermit of his weeds. 

His few books, or his beads, or maple dijb ; 

Or do his grey hairs any violence ? Milton. 

A ladle for our fi’iver difh 

Is what I want, is what I wifh. Prior. 

3. The meat ferved in' a difh ; any particular kind of food. 

I have h,ere a difb of doves, that I would bellow upon your 
worlhip. Shakejpeare's Merchant of Venice. 

Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Let’s carve him as a dijh fit for the gods. 

Not hew him as a carcafs fit for hounds. Shakef Jul. Ctcf 

The contrafl you pretend with that bafe wretch, 

One bred of alms ant! fofter’d with cold difhes. 

With feraps o’ th’ court ; it is no contrail, none. Sh. Cymb. 

’Tis not the meat, but ’tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight; 

And if I like one mfh 

More than another, that a pheafant is. Suckling. 

The earth would have been deprived of a moft excellent 
and wholfome fare, and , very many delicious difnes that we 
have the ufe and benefit of. Woodward. 

Many people would, with reafon, prefer the griping of an 
hungry belly to thofe dijhes which arc a feaft to others. Locke. 

To Dish. v.a. [from the noun.] To ferve in a dilh ; to fend 
up to table. 


For confpiracy, 

I know not how it taftes, though it be dijh'd 

For me to try. Shakefpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Dish-clou t. n.f. [difis and clout.] The cloath with which the 
maids rub ^heir difhes. 

A dijh-daut of jnquenetta’s, he wears next his heart for 
a favour. Shakefpeare's Love's Lab ur Lefl. 

Send them up to their mailers vvjcfl a dijh-clout pinned at 
their tails-. Swift's Directions U the Cook. 

Dish-washer, n.f. [dijh and wafher.] The name of a bird. 

DISH ABELL K. adj. [ ( drfnabill ?, French.] Undreffed ; Ioofcly 
or negligently drcfled. 

Queens are not to be too negligently drcfled or dijhabillc. 

Dryden's DufrcJ'noy. 

Djshaei'lle. n.f. Undrefs ; loofe dre/s. 

A woman, who would preferre a lover’s refpc£t to her per- 
fon; will be careful of her appearance before him when in 
dijhabille. Clariffa. 

To Disha'bit. v.a. [This word I have found only in Shake- 
fpcarc ] To throw out of place; to drive from their habi- 
tation. 


Bur for our approach thofe fleeping Hones, 

By the compulfion of their ordinance. 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been dijhalited, and wide havock made. Shakefp. K.Lcar „ 
Disha'rmony. n.f. [dis and harmony.] Contrary to harmony. 

To Dishea'rten. v. a. [dis and hearten ] 

1. To difeourage; todejedt; to terrify; to deprefs. 

To di/kearten with fearful fentcnccs, as tho’ falvation could 
hardly be hoped for, is not in our underftanding fo confonant 
with chriftian charity. Hooker, b. v. J '. - 2. 

Be not dijheartened then, nor cloud thofe looks. 

That wont to be morcchcarful and fercr.e. Milt. Par. Loti. 

Yet neither thus dtjhearten'd nor difrnav’d. 

The time prepar’d I waited. ' Alilton 

It is a confideration that might difhearten thofe who are en- 
gaged againft the common adverfaties, that they promife them- 
felvcs as much from the folly of enemies, as from the ’power 
of their friends. ' Stillingfleef > Prof, to Def. Rem. Id. 
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Men cannot fay, that the greatnefs of an evil and danger 19 
an encouragement to men to run upon it ; and that the great- 
ncfs of any good and happinefs ought in rcafon to difhearten 
men from the purfuit of it. Ttllotfon , Strut. i. 

A true chriftian fervour is more than the alliances of our potent 
friends, or even the fears of our di/heartened enemies. Auerbury. 

Dishe'kison. n.f. [dis and herifon.] The aft of debarring 
from inheritance. 

To Dishe'rit. v. a. [dis and inherit .] To cut off from here* 
ditary fucceflion ; to debar from an inheritance. 

He tries to reftorc to their rightful heritage fuch good 
old Englifh words as have been long time out of ufe, al- 
moft dijherited. Spencer's Paji. 

How they were rank’d fhall reft untold by me, 

With namelcfs nymphs that liv’d in ev’ry tree ; 

Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train, 

Dijherited, ran howling o’er the plain. Drydcn's Fab. 

To Dishe'vel. v. a. [decheveler, French.] To fpread the hair 
diforderly; to throw the hair of a woman negligently about 
her head. It is not often ufed but in the paflive participle. 

A gentle lady all alone, 

With garments rent and hair dishevelled. 

Wringing her hands, and making piteous moan. Sp. Fa.£ht. 
After followed great numbers of women weeping, with 
dijhevcllcd hair, fcratching their faces and tearing themfelves 
after the manner of the country. Knolles. 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with thefe appear. 

And mourning matrons with dijhcvcll'd hair. Dryd. Mneid. 

The flames involv’d in fmoak 
Of incence, from the facrcd altar broke, 

Caught her dijheveh'd hair and rich attire. Dryden's /Eneid. 

You this morn beheld his ardent eyes. 

Saw his arm lock’d in her diJhraeiPd hair. S/nith's Ph. Hip . 

Di'shing. adj. [from d’Jh.] Concave; a cant term among 
artificers. 

For the form of the wheels, fome make them more dijhing , 
as they call it, than others ; that is, more concave, by fetting 
oft’ the fpokes and fellies more outwards. Mortimer's Hu/band. 

Disho'nest. adj. [dis and honejl. ] 

t. Void of probity; void of faith; faithlefs; wicked; fraudulent. 
To-morrow will we be married — I do defire it with all my 
heart ; and I hope it is no d'Jhonef defire, to defire to be a 
woman of the world. Shakefpeare' s As you like it. 

Juftice then was neither blind to difeern, nor lame to exe- 
cute. It was not fubjeft to be impofed upon by a deluded 
fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a glozing appetite, for an utile 
or jucuncfum to turn the balance to a fidfe or dijhonejl fen- 
tcnce. South's Sermons. 

He lays it down as a principle, that right or wrong, honeft 
and dijhonejl , are defined only by laws and not by nature. Locke. 

1. Difgraced ; difhonoured. 

Dijhonejl with lopp’d arms the youth appears, 

Spoil’d of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his ears. Dryden. 

3. Difgraccful ; ignominious. Thefe two fenfes are fcarccly 
Englifh, being borrowed from the Latin idiom. 

She faw her fons with purple death expire, 

Her facred domes involv’d in rolling fire, 

A dreadful ferics of inteftine wars. 

Inglorious triumphs and dijhonejl fears. Pope's Wtndf For. 

Disho'nestly. adv [from dijhonejl.'] 

1. Without faith ; without probity ; faithlcfly; wickedly. 

I proteft he had the chain of me, 

Tho’ moll dijhonejlly he doth deny it. Shakejp. Com. Err. 

Z. Lewdly; wantonly; unchaftely. 

A wife daughter fhall bring an inheritance to herhufband ; 
but flic that liveth dif lonelily is her father’s heavinefs. Ecc. xxii.4. 

Disho'nest Y. n.f. [from dijhonejl.] 

1 . Want of probity ; faithlefsnefs ; violation of truft. 

Their fortune depends upon their credit, and a ftain of open 
public dijlmcjly mull be to their difadvantage. Swift. 

2. Unchaftity; incontinence; lewdnefs. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the vir- 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hulband ! I 
fufpeft without caufe, miftrefs, do I ? — Heav’n be my witnefs 
you do, if you fufpeft me in any dijlmejly. Shakefpeare. 

Disho'noi'R. n.f [dis and honour.] 

Reproach; difgrace; ignominy. 

Let not my jealoufies be your difmours, 

Hut mine own fafeties. Shakefpeare' s Macln th. 

He was pleafed to own Lazarus even in the difionours of the 
grave, and vouchfufcd him in that dcfpicable condition the 
glorious title of his friend. Bofle s Serapbick Love. 

'fake him for your hulband and your lord, 

’ Tis no difnenour to confer your grace 

On one defeended from a royal race. Dryden s Fables. 

2. Reproach uttered ; ccnfurc ; report of infamy. 

So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce dijhonour of her ; by my life 
She never knew harm-doing. Shakefpeare' s Henry V 111 . 

To Di'Ho'nour. v.a. [dis and honour.] 

j. To difgrace; to bring fliamc upon ; to blaft with infamy. 
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Make known. 

It is no vicious blot, murthcr, or foulnefs. 

No unchafte adlion, or di/hsnour'd ftep. 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour 
T his no more dijhonours you at all. 

Than to take in a town with gentle words, 

Which elfe would put you to your fortune. Shakefb r 
A woman that honoureth her hufband, fhall be jud/ed Z' 
of all ; but fhe that dijhonoureth him in her pride fi,,n J 
counted ungodly of all. £«/ xxvi £ 

We are not fo much to ftrain ourfclves to make thofe . 7 
tues appear in us which really we have not, as to avoid thefe 
imperfections which may dijhonour us. Drydcn's Dt,f,.r 

2. To violate chaftity. ' ^Mmy. 

3. To treat with indignity. 

If I, cclcftial fire ! in ought 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratify’d thy thought, 

One glimpfe of glory to my iffuc give. 

Grac’d for the little time he has to live : 

Dijhonour'd by the king of men he ftands ; 

His rightful prize is ravifh’d from his hands. Dryd. Iliad 
Disho'nourabi.t. adj. [from dijhonour.] 

1. Shameful, reproachful; ignominious. 

He did dijhonourable find 

Thofe articles wh ch did our ftate decreafe. Dan. Civ. War 

2 . In a ftate of negleft or difefteem. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches? 
and he that is djhmourable in riches, how much more in p 0 . 

^ vcrt y- Ecelus, x. 

Disho'nourer. n.f. [from difionour.] 

1. One that treats another with indignity. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 
It would be, to enfnare an irreligious 
Dijhonourer of Dagon. 

2. A violator of chaftity. 

To Disho'rn. 


3<- 


Milton's Agon. I. 857. 


v a. [dis and him.] To ftrip of hprns. 

We’ll dijhorn the fpirit, 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shakefp.M. TVive Wind. 

Dishu'mcur. n.f. [dis and humour.] Peevilhnefs; ill humour; 
uneafy ftate of mind. 

Speaking impatiently to fervants, or any thing that betrays 
inattention or dif. humour, are alfo criminal. Spectator, N y . 424. 

Disimprc/vement. n. f. [dis and improvement.] Reduftion 
from a better to a worle ftate ; the contrary to melioration ; 
contrary to improvement. 

The final iffue of the matter would be, an utter ncglcfl and 
dijimprovement of the earth. Norris. 

I cannot fee how this kingdom is at any height of improve- 
ment, while four parts in five of the plantations for thirty 
years paft have been real di /improvements. Swift. 

To DrstNCA'RCERATE. n.f. [dis and inearcerale.] To fet at 
liberty ; to free from prifon. 

The arfenical bodies being now coagulated, and kindled 
into flaming atoms, require dry and warm, or fubtiliz- 
ing air, to melt and open the furface of the earth for te 
difmear cerate the fame venene bodies. Harvey on the Plague. 

Disinclination. n.f. [from difmcline.] Want of affedlion; 
flight ; diflike; ill will not heightened to averfion. 

Difappointment gave him a di/inclination to the fair fex, for 
whom he does not exprefs all the refpeft poflible. Arb. and Pope. 

To Disincli'ne. v.a. [dis and incline.] To produce diflike 
to ; to make difaffefted ; to alienate affeftion from. 

They were careful to keep up the fears and apprehenftons 
in the people of dangers and defigns, and to difmcline them 
from any reverence or affedlion to the queen, whom they be- 
gun every day more implacably to hate, and confequently to 
difobligc. Clarendon. 

Disingenu'ity. n.f [from diftngenuous.] Meannefs of arti- 
fice ; unfairnefs. 

They contrail a habit of ill-nature and dijingemitj neceflary 
to their affairs, and the temper of thofe upon whom they are 
to work. ^ Clarendon. 

Disinge'nuous. adj. [dis and ingenuous.] Unfair; meanly 
artful; vicioufly fubtle ; fly; cunning; illiberal; unbecoming 
a gentleman ; crafty. 

’Tis diftngenuous to accufe our age 

Of idlcnefs, who all our pow’rs engage 

In the fame ftudies, the fame courfc to hold. 

Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. Denham. 

It was a diftngenuous way of proceeding, to oppofe a judg- 
ment of charity concerning their church, to a judgment of 
reafon concerning the nature of aftions. Stillmpfcei- 

There cannot be any thing fo diftngenuous and miirccoming 
any one who pretends to be a rational creature, as notto )ie 
to plain rcafon and the conviftion of clear arguments. Lot e. 

Disince'nuously. adv. [from diftngenuous.] In a difingenuo 

Disinge'nuousness. n.f. [from dijmgenw.us.] Mean fubtiltyi 
unfairnefs ; low craft. .... 

I might prefs them with the unreafonablenefs, the 
onfnefs of embracing a profeflion to which theiro" n * 
have an inward reluftance. Government of tne Tongue, 
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msiNHE'RlsOK. n.f [dis and inherit.] The aft of cutting off 
D from any hereditary fucceflion; the aft ofd inheriting. 
fr0 l7h7ftood upon his own title of the houfe 
inherent in his perfon, he knew it was a title condemned l y 
parliament, and generally prejudged in the common opmion 

of realm, that it tended d, redly to 

'"The chief minifter of the revenue was obliged to prevent 

and even oppofe fuch difmherifon. artn on ' 

_ The ftate of being cut off from an hereditary rig t. 

1 In refped of the effeds and evil confluences, the adu' ter / 

of the woman is worfc, as bringing baftardy into a family, 

and diftnherifons or great injuries to the awful children. ToyL 
To Disinherit, v. a. [dis and inlx<it.] 1 o cut oft from an 
hereditary right ; to deprive of an inheritance. 

Is it thenjuil with us to difmherit . 

The unborn nephews for the father’s fault ? Dames. 

Unmuffle, yc faint liars, and thou fair moon. 

Stoop thy pie vifage through an amber cloud. 

And difmherit chaos that reigns here 

In double night of darknefs, and of flandcr. Mnton. 

Poftcrity ftands curs’d ! fair patrimony, 

That I mull leave ye, fons ! O were I able 
To waile it all myfelf, and leave ye none ; 

So difmherit cd, how would ye bids 

Me, now yoqr curfc ! Milton s ParadifeLoJl, b.X. If 71 - 
Of how fair a portion Adam difmherited his whole poiterity 

bv one finglc prevarication. r J ottth '. s 

To "D isinte'r. v. a. [from dis and tnter.] To unbury , to 

take out of the grave. , .. , , 

The philofophcr, the faint, or the hero, the wife, the good, 
or the great man, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have difnterred. AddtJ. bpedt. 
Dis ntere'ssed. n. f. [dis and intereffe, French. It is written 
di /h iter e fled bv thofe who derive it immediately from uiterclt, 
and 1 think more properly ] Without regard to private ad- 
vantage ; not biafled by particular views ; impartial. 

Not that tradition's parts arc ufelefs here. 

When general, old, difmterefs' d, and clear. Dndm. 

DiSiNTii k e'ssm ent. k f [dis and intcrejfcmcnt, French. J Uil- 
regard to private advantage ; difintcreft ; diiintereftednefs. 1 his 
word like charges in the fame fentence, is merely gallick. 

He has managed (ome of the charges of the kingdom with 
known ability, and laid them down with entire difnterefjment. 

Prior’s Pojlfcript. 

Disinterest, n f [dis and inter ejl.] ( 

j. What is contrary to one’s wifli or profpenty ; that which any 
one is concerned to prevent. 

They judge it the great difinterejl to Rome. Glanville. 
2 . Indifference to profit ; fuperiority to regards of private ad- 
vantage. _ 

Disi nterested, adj. [from di/interejl.] Superior to regard of 
private advantage ; not influenced by private profit. 

My lord, as difmterejled as you appear to the world, I am 
convinced, that no man is more in the power of prevailing 
favourite paflion than yourfelf, Swift. 

■4 Without any cone rn in an affair ; without fear or hope. 
Disivtere'si sftEY. ado. [from difintere/Ld. J I11 adilintereft- 
cd manner. 

Disistkre'stfoness. n.f [from difmterefled.] Contemptof 
private intereft ; negleft of perfonal profit. 

Thefe expreffions of felfifhncfs and difmtcrejlednefs have been 
ufed in a verv loofe and indeterminate manner. Brown. 

To Disi'ntricate. v. a. [dis and intricate] To difin- 
tangle. Di£l. 

To Disinvi'te. v.a. [tlis and invite.] To retract an invita- 
tion. t _ _ Di£t. 

To Disjo'IN. v. a. [dejoindre, French ; dis and join.] To fepa- 
rate ; to part from each other ; to difunitc ; to funder. 

Never (hall my harp thy praife 
Forget, nor from thy father's praife disjoin. Milton's P. Lojl. 

Left different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. P.LoJl. 

Happier for me, that all our hours aflign’d 
Tocrethcr we had liv’d : cv’n not in death disjoin'd. Dryd. 
Never let us lay down our arms againft France till we have 
utterly disjoined her from the Spanifh monarchy. Addijon. 
To Disjoint, v. a. [dis and joint.] 

1. To put out of joint. 

Be all their ligaments at once unbound. 

And their di j .intcd bones to powder ground. Sandy's Paraph. 

Yet what could fwords or poifon, racks or flame, 

But mangle and disjoint the brittle frame, > 

More fatal Henry’s words; they murderEmma’s fame. Pr. 3 

2. To break at jundlurcs; to feparate at the part where there 
is a cement. 

Mould’ring arches, and disjointed columns. Irene. 

3 To break in pieces ; to diiantate. 

Rotation mull difpcri'e in air, 

All things which on the rapid orb appear ; 

And if no power that mot : on (hould controul. 

It muft disjoint and diflipatc the whole. Blackmore. 


DIS 

Should a barbarous Indian, who had never fecn a palace or 
a fliip, view the feparate and disjointed parts, he wou c 
able to form but a very lame and dark idea of either of thole 
excellent and ufcful inventions. Watts's Improvm. of the Mind, 

a. To carve a fowl. 

r. To make incoherent ; to break the relation between the parts. 

The conftancy of your wit was not wont to bring forth uett 
disjointed fpeechcs. . Sidney, b. u. 

But now her grief has wrought her into frenzv. 

The images her troubled fancy forms . 

Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed. Smith. 

To Disjoint, v. n. To fall in pieces. 

Let both worlds disjoint , and all things fuffer, 

Fre we will eat our meal in fear. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Disjoint, participle, [from the verb.] Separated ; divided. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth ; 

Thinks, by our late dear brother’s death, , 

Our ftate to be disjoint and out of frame. Shakejp. Ham rt. 

Disjudica’tion. n. J. [dijudicatio, Latin.] Judgment; deter- 
mination ; perhaps only miftaken for dijudication. 

The difpofition of the organ is of great importance in the 
disjudications we make of colours. Ptyle on Colours. 

Disju’nct. adj. [disjundus, Latin.] Disjoined; feparate. 

Disjunction, n.f. [from dijunf/io, Latin.] Difun ion ; repa- 
ration; parting 

You may 

Enjoy your miftrefs now, from whom, you fee. 

There’s no di junction to be made, but by 

Your ruin. Shakefpeare' s Hunters 'Tale ; 

There is a great analogy between the body natural and poli- 
tic, in which the cccleliaftical, or fpiritual part, juftly fupplics 
the part of the foul ; and the violent reparation of this from 
the other, does as certainly infer death and diffolution, as the 
disjunction of the body and the foul in the natural. South. 

Disjunctive, adj. [disjundivus, Latin.] 

1. Incapable of union. 

Such principles, whofc atoms are of that disjunctive nature, 
as not to be united in a fufficient number to make a vifible 
mafs. G few’s Cofm. Sac b. i. c. 2 . 

2. That which marks reparation or oppofition ; as I love him, or 
fear him. 

There are fuch words as dinundivt conjunclions. Watts. 

3. [In logick. J A disjunctive propofition is when the parts are op- 

pofed to one another by disjunctive particles ; as. It is either day 
or night : The weather is either Jinny or rainy : .Quantity is either 
length , breadth, or depth The truth of disjunctives depends on the 
neceflary and immediate oppofition of the parts, therefore only 
the laft of thefe examples is true ; but the two firft are not 
ftri&ly true, hecaule twilight is a medium between day and 
night ; and dry cloudy weather is a medium between fhining 
and raining. Watts’s Logick. 


A disjunctive fyllogyfm is when the major propofition is dif- 
junCtive-, as. The earth moves in a circle, or an eUipfts ; but it 
does not move in a circle, therefore it moves in an el- 
lipfis. Watts’s Logick. 

Disju'nctively. adv. [from disjunctive.] DiftinClly ; fe- 
parately. 

What he obferves of the numbers disjunctively and apart, 
reafon fuggefts to be applicable to the whole body united. 

Caufes of the Decay of Piety. 

DISK. n.f. [difeus, Latin.] 

1 . The face of the fun, or any other planet, as it appears to 
the eye. 

The difk of Phaebus, when he climbs on high, 

Appears at firft but as a bloodfhot eye. Dryden. 

It is to be confidcred, that the rays, which arc equally re- 
frangible, do fall upon a circle anfwering to the fun’s dijk. Newt. 

Mercury’s dijk 

Can fcarce be caught by philofophic eye. 

Loft in the near effulgence. Thomfn’s Summer. 

2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the antient fports ; a quoit. 

The cryftal of the eye, which in a fifti is a ball, in any 
land animal is a difk or bowl ; being hereby fitted for the 
clearer fight of the objeCl. Grew’s Cofm. Sac. b. i. c. 5. 

In areas vary’d with mofaic art. 

Some whirl the dijk, and fome the jav’lin dart. Pope’s Od. 

Diski'ndness. n.f. [dis and kindmfs.] Want of kindnefs ; 
want of affedlion ; want of benevolence. 

2. Ill turn; injury; aft of malignity ; detriment. 

This difeourfe is fo far from doing any difkindnefs to the 
caufe, that it does it a real fervice. Woodward’s Nat. Hift 

Disli'ke. n.f. [from the verb ] J 

1. Difinclination ; abfencc of affcftion ; the contrary to fondneft. 
He then them took, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary dif ikes with loved means. 

Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themfelves within their fundry reigns, 

Together link’d with adamantine chains. * Spencer 
Your dif ike > to whom I would be pleafing, ** 

Do cloud my joys v> ith danger and with forrow. Sbakefp. 

2 God’s 
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Goffs grace, that principle of his new birth, gives ‘him 
continual dijlike to fin. Hammond’s Pra£i. Cetcchifin. 

Sorrow would have been as filent as thoughts, as feixre as 
. philofdphy. It would have retied in inward Icnfcs, tacit 
dif ikes. South's Seffdcnsi. 

Our likings or dif ikes arc founded rather upon humour and 
fancy than upon reafon. 1 J lift* autre. 

'I he jealous man is not angry if you ' dif ike another; but if 
you find thofe fault, which are in his own character, you liif- 
cover not only your dijlike of another, but of himfelf. ' jfddif 

2. Difcnrd; dillentiqii; difagreement. This fcnfe is not -now 
in ufc. 

7 hist laid Alctes, and a murmur role 
That Ihcw’d dif ike among the chriftian peers. Fairfax. 

I o Disli'k E. v.a. [dis and like . ] To di /approve; to regard 
without affedlioji ; to regard with ill-will or difguft. 

What moft he Ihould dijlike , feems pleafam to him ; 
What like, offenfive. Shakefp. a> es King Lear. 

7 c dijlike , and fo undo 

7 he players, and dilgiaee the poet too. Doth. Prd. Sophy.- 
Wholbever dijiikes the digrefliuns, or grows weary of them, 
may throw them away. 'Temple. 

Disljl'keful. a j. [djlike and full.] Difaffcclcd ; malign. 

I think jt belt, by ah union of manners, and conformity of 
minds, k to bring them to be one people, and to put away” the 
dfiktful conceit of the one and the other. Spot fa's Ireland. 

To Disli'ken. v. a. [dis . and like . J To make unlike. 

Muffle- your face, 

Difmantle you,; and, as you can, diJTiken 
The truth of your own feeming. hakefp . Winter's Tale. 

Disi. I ken-ess n.f. [d;s and likenefs . J Dtffimilitude; not rc- 
femblance ; unlikenefs; 

7 hat which is not defigned to reprefent any tiling but itfclf, 
can qeve.r b.c. capable of a wrong reprefclttatioft, nor miflead 
us from, the true apprebenfton of anything by its dijlikenefs 
to it; and fuch, excepting xhofe of fobftances, are all our own 
complex ideas. Locke. 

DdLi'keR. it. J. [from dijlike.] A difapprover ; one that is not 
pleafed. 

There is a point, which whoever can touch, will never fail 
of pleafing a majority, fo great that die dijlikers will be 
forced to fall in with the herd. Sivi/t's Intell. 

To Dislli'mb. v.a. [dis and limit.'] To diianiatc; to tear limb 
from limb. Dii 7. 

To Dish'mn. v.a. [dis and limn.] To unpaint; to ftrike out 
of a picture. 

That which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack difimns, and makes it indiftin£l 
As water is in water. Shakefpeare’s Ant. and Cle:p. 

To Di'slocate. v. a. [dis and locus , Latin.] 

i. To put out of the proper place. 

The ftrata feemed to have been dif seated , borne from their 
original fite, and diftanced by fomc external power. Woochv. 

After fome time the ftrata were broken on all fides of the 
globe, that they were dif oca ted. , and their fituation varied, 
being elevated in fome places, and dep relied in others. Woodw. 
a. To put out of joint; to disjoint. 

XVcre’t my fitnefs 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood. 

They’re apt enough to dif acute and tear 
Thy flefli and bones. Shakejbeai ’s King Lear. 

Dislocation, n.f [from dijlocate ] 

1 . The act of (hitting the places of things. 

2. The Hate of being difplaced. 

The pofture of rocks, often leaning or proftrate, flicws that 
they had fome dijlocation from their natural fite. Burnet. 

3. A luxation ; a violent prefliirc of a hone out of the fockct ; 
a joint put out. 

It might go awry cither within or without the upper, as 
often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and fo caiife a d'Jlocation , or 
a drain. Grew s Mijcum. 

To Dislo'dge. v.a. [dis and lodge.] 

•i . To remove from a place. 

The Ihell-filh which arc rclidem in thefe places live and die 
there, and are never difedged or removed bv ftornv, nor caft 
upon the fliorcs, which the littorales ufuallv ire. Woodward, 

i. 7'o remove from an habitation. 

Thofe fenfes loft, behold a new defeat. 

The foul dif edging from another feat. Dryden's Juz’. 

3 To drive an enemy from a Hatton. 

• • My (word can perfect what it has begun, 

And. from your walls dlfkdge that haughty Ion. Dryd. Aw. 

4. To remove an army to other quarters. 

The ladies'Juvc prevail’d, 

The Volfcians are dijlodg'd, and Marcus gone. Shakefp. Cor. 
To Dislo'dge. v. u. To go away to another place. 

Soon as midnight brought on the dufky hour, 

FriendlkA to deep, and filonce, he relblv’d 
With all his legions to difodge. - Milton's Par. Lojl. 

DisLo'yal. ad}, [elefoyal, French; dis and loyal.] 

1. Not true lo allegiance ; faithlcfs ; falfc to a fovercign ; dif- 
obedient. 

. boQ ‘ 5 
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_ Foul diftruft; and breach .... 

Dijloyal on the part of man ; revolt 

And di (obedience. Milton's Farad Jc Lr.fi, > j, , 

2. Diftioneft; perfidious. Obfolete. X ‘S- 

Such things, in a fa He dijloyal knave, 

A rc tricks of cuftom; but, in a man that’s juft, 
i ney re cold delations working from the heart 
7 hat paffion cannot rule. " Shakf Lore's (hi,)) 

3. Not true to the marriage-bed. J J lh 

The lady is dijloyal. 

■——Dijloyal! The word is too good to paint our her wide- 


Dijloyal town 1 
Speak,, did’ft not thou 


Shakejpi, 


’are. 


I‘ orfake thy faith, and break the nuptial vow ? Pn! 

4 (ibfolete* l0VC 5 ^ C ° nftant ’ rhc tllrL ‘ e lattcr fenfes are now 

DtSto'VALLY. adv. [from dijloyal.] Not faithfully; trcache 
roufly ; dilobediently. 1 ne 

Dislo'yalty. n.f. [from dijloyal.] 

1 . W ant of fidelity to the fbvereign. 

Let the truth of that religion I prefefs be reprefented to 
judgment, not in the difguifes of levity, fchifm, Iterefv no 
velty, and difayalty. .7 

2. Want of fidelity in love. A fenfc now obfolete. 6 * arti ' 

There (hall appear fuch feeming truths of Hero’s di/balti 

Ta™^ Ioufy bc Called affurance * Sh - Mitch Ado about Noth 

DISMAL, ady. [dies malus, Latin, an evil day.] Sorrowful- 
dire; horrid; melancholy; uncomfortable; unhappy; dark,’ 
On the one hand fet the moft glittering temptations to dif- 
cord, and on the ocher view the dijmal cft'ctis of it. Dec. of Pietr. 

Di'small v. adv. [from difmai] Horribly; forrowfuily • un- 
comfortably. 1 ’ 

Di'sm alnbss. n.f [from difmai.] Horror; forrow. 

7 o Disma'nti e v. a. [dis and mantle ] 

t. To throw oft' a drefs ; to ftrip. 

He that makes his prince defpifed and undervalued, and 
beats him -out of his fubjedts hearts, may cafily ftrip him of 
his other garrifom, having already difpoffefled him of his 
ft ron golf, by dijmantling him of his honour, and feifmg his 
reputation. South's SemMs. 

2. 1 o loofe ; to unfold; to throw open. 

T his is moft Itrangc ! 

That fhe, who ev’n but now was your beft object, 
Deareft and beft, Ihould in this trice of time 
Commit a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds of favour. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

3. To ftrip a town of its outworks. 

It is not (ufficient to poflefs our own fort, without the dif 
mantling and demolifhingof our enemies. Hakewill on Prov'.i. 

4. To break down any thing external. 

His eyeballs, rooted out, arc thrown to ground ; j 
His nofe difnantlcd \ in his mouth is found ; > 

His jaw's, cheeks, front, one undiftinguifh’d wound. Dry . } 

To Disma'sk. v. a. [dis and majl'.] To divt-ft of a malk; to 
uncover from concealment. 

Fair ladies mafk’d, are roles in the laid ; 

Or angfcis veil’d in clouds : arc roles blown, 

Difnafk'd, their damafk fvvect commixture fhewn. Shakefp. 
Tile marquis had no leifure to laugh, but thought bed t« 
dfmajk his beard; and fo told him, that he was going co- 
vertly. 1 Tot ten. 

7 ’o DISMA'Y. v.a. [defmayar, fp.mifh.] To terrify ; to dif- 
courage ; to affright ; to de-profs ; to clcjecT. 

7 ’heir mighty ftrokes their haberjeons difmayd. Fat. 
Enemies would not be fo roublefome to the- wefte-rn coaffs, 
nor that country itfclf would be fo often difmaytd with alarms 
as they have of late years be-cii. Raleigh's Ejiays. 

He will not fail thee ; fear not, ! neither he difnweri. Deutr. 
Nothing can make him remtfs in the practice of his duty, 
no profpedl -of intereft can allure him, no fear of danger 
d if may him. Aiterbury s Stnaoni. 

Djsma'y. n.f. [ drfinayo y Spanifh.J Fall of courage; terrotir 
felt; deferrion of mind; fear impre-ftid. 

All fat mute. 

Pondering the danget With deep thoughts ; and each 
In others countenance read hi s own dijmay. ATit.Par.LoJ . 

This then not minded in dfmay, yet now 
Afliires me that the bittcrnels of death 
Is paft. Milton's Paradife Lofty b. xi. * 5 ®- 

Dism a'veokess, ti.f [from difmay.] DqeSjon of courage; 
difpiritednefs. 

The valianteft feels inward difmayednefs, and yet the (ctt~ 
fulleft is afliamed fully to fhew it. Stine f, b. u. 

DI'S ME. n.f. [French.] A tenth ; the tenth part ; tythc. 

Since the firft (word was drawn about this qucllion, 
Ev’ry tithe foul Tnongft many thoufand difmes, ^ 

Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakefp. Trcilus and (.1'ijjuto. 
7 "he pope began to cxcrcife his new rapines here in Eng- 
land, by a compliance with the (aid king Edward, in granting 
him two years difne from the cl erg)'. Ayhffcs Parcrgor,. 

To 
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To Disme'mbBR. V a. [dis anti member.] To divide rhember 
from member ; to dilacarate; to cut in pieces. 

I am with both, each army hath a hand ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both. 

They whirl afunder, and dtj'm mber me. Shakefp. Ring Jot- ■ 

O, that we then could come by Crefar s (pint. 

And not dijmemb/r Csefar ! But, alas! 

C : far mult bleed for it. Sbakefpeari s Julius Cafar. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more dcplora e 
crifis, than when fome prince lies hovering, like a vulture, 
to dev our, or difnemher its dying carcafs. owjt. 

Fowls obfeene difmember’d his remains, > _ 

And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. Popes Odyjjey. 
Thofe who contemplate only the fragments or pieces at 
feience, difperfed in fflort uncon neaed difeourfes, without rela- 
tion to each other, can never furvey an entire body ot truth, 
but rnuft always view it as deformed and dfmembered. Watts. 

To DISMI'SS. v.a. [dimij/us, Latin.] 
j. To fend away. 

We commit thee thither, 

Until his army be difmijs'd from him. Shakefp. Henry I • 

He difmffed the aftembly. Acts xix. 41. 

2 To give leave of departure. 

If our young lulus bc no more, 

Difnifs our navv from your friendly fliore. Dryd. Virg. ALn. 

- y . Todifcard; to divert of an office. 

Dismi'ssion. n.f. [from demifftoy Latin.] 

1. Dilpatch; aft of fending away. 

So pois’d, fo gently fhe defeends from high. 

It feems a foft aifmijjion from the Iky. Dryd. Hind and Pant. 

2. An honourable dilchnrgc from any office cr place. 

Not only thou dcgrad’ft them, or remit’ft 
To life obfeure, which were a fair difmijfton ; 

But throw’ll them lower than thou didtl exalt them high. 

Milton’s AgonijleSy l. 087 . 

3 Deprivation ; obligation to leave any poll or place. 

You mult riot ftay here longer ; your difniffim 
Is come from C.-efar. Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 
To Dismo'rtgage. v.a. [dis and mortgage.] 7 ’o redeem 

from mortgage. .re 

He difmortgaged the crown demefnes, made an mcreale ot 
munition, arms and treafure, and left behind a mafs of 
g 0 |j Howel’s Focal Forrejl. 

To DisMo'unt. v.a. [demontir, French.] 

1. To throw off an horfe. 

From this flying fteed unrein’d, as once 
Bellcrophon, though from a lower clime, 

Difnountcdy on th’ Aleian field I fall. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

2. To throw from any elevation or place of honour. 

3. To throw cannon from its carriage. 

The 7 'urks artillery, planted agair.ft that tower, was, by 
the fkilfulnefs of the Chriftian cannoneers, in Ihort time dif- 
monnted with (hot from the tower, and many of the gunners 
flain. Knolles's FUJI or y of the Turks. 

To Dismount, v. n. 
j. To alight from an horfe. 

When lie came within fight of that prodigious army at 
Anincourt, he ordered all his cavalry to difmount, and im- 
plore u|ion their knees a bleffing. Addifons kncholder, N°. 49. 
?. 7'o defeend from any elevation. 

To Disn a'turalise. v a. [dis and natural! fe.] Toalienatc; 

to make alien; to deprive of the privileges of birth. 
DisNa'tured. adf [dis and nature.] Unnatural; wanting na- 
tural tendernefs ; devoid of natural affe&ion. 

If Ihc rauit teem. 

Create her child of fplecn, that it may live, 

And bc a thwart denatur’d torment to her. Shak. K. Lear. 
Disobe'dience. n.f. [dis and obedience.] 

1. Violation of lawful commands or prohibition; breach of 
duty due to fuperiours. 

Th’ offence is holy that Ihc hath committed. 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft. 

Of difobedience, or undutcous title. Shak. M. W. of Windf. 

Of man’s firft difobcdicnccy and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, fine heav’nly mufe. Milton. 

Murder, adultery, or difobcdioncc to parents, have a general 
notion antecedently to laws. Stil/ ngfieet. 

This is not dijobedience , but rebellion ; ’tis difclaiming the 
fovereignty of Chrift, and renouncing all allegiance to his 
authority. Rogers, Sermon 4. 

2. Incompliance. 

If planetary orbs the fun obey. 

Why Ihould the moon difown his fovercign fv;ay ; 

Why in- a whirling eddy of her own 
Around the globe terreftrial Ihould Ihc run ? 

This difbedience of the moon will prove 
The fun’s bright orb does not the planets move. Blackmorc. 
DtsoBE'niF.NT. ad), [dis and obedient.] Not obfervant of law- 
ful authority ; guilty of the breach of lawful commands or 
prohibition. 

'I he man of Cod was dif obedient unto the word of the 
Ford. 1 Kings xiii. 26. 

Vol. I. 
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To <**•] To I™* «*»“«’* * 

"tfSSStr him, and he durft no, tnow how . 

.... ' o runty* 0. 11. 

“ J ° He’s loth to d’febey the god’s command. 

Nor willing to forfakc this pleafant land. Denham* 

Disoeliga'tion. n.f. [dis and obligation.] Offence; cauic o 

dl yf*’e receded from what he had promifed, it would be fuch 
a dt fabrication to the prir.ee that he would never forget it. Liar . 
There can bc no malice, and confequently no crime or vtj- 
..■ n . LEfirange. 

To DISOBLI'GE. v. it- [dis and oblige.] To offend ; to dif- 
guft ; to give offbnee to. A term by which oflence is ten- 

^Afldey had been removed from that charge, .and was 
thereby fo much dif obliged that he quitted the king s party. Ca. 

7'hofe, though in higheft place, who flight and Utjpbltge 
their friends, Ihall infallibly come to know the value ot them, 
by having none, when they Ihall moft need them. South. 

Is is in the power of more particular perfohs in this king- 
dom, than in any other, to diftrefs the government, when 
they are difob iged. Addifon's freeholder , N 7 4 b. 

My plan has given offence to fomc gentlemen, whom it would 
not bc very fate to difoldige. Addlon's Guardian , N°. I cB. 

We love and efteem our clergy, and arc apt to lay fome 
weight upon their opinion, and would not willingly difolhge 
t ] iem Swift concerning the Sacramental Tejt. 

If a woman fuffers her lover to fee ihc is loth to dijoblige 
him, let her beware of an encroncher. Llarija. 

Disobliging, participial adj. [from dif oblige.] Dilgufting; un- 
plenfing; offenfive. 

Peremptorincfs enn befit no form of underflanding : it ren- 
ders wife men difobliging and troublelbme, and fools ridiculous 
and contemptible. ~ Government of the Tongue, f. 1 1 . 

Disobligingly, adv. [from difoblighr ] In a difgulting or 
offenfive manner ; without attention to pleafe. 

Disoi li'gingness. n.f [ from difobliging. ] Offer.fivenefs; 
rcadinefs to difguft. 

Diso'rbed. adj. [dis and orb.] Thrown out of the proper 
orbit. 

Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 

Or like a ftar di/orb’d. Shakefpeare's TroiluS and Creffida * 
Diso'rdER. n.f. [dis and order ; drf>rdre,i rench;] 
j. Want of regular difpofition; irregularity; confufion ; 'un- 
methodical diftribution. 

When I read an author of genius without method, I fancy 
myfelf in a wood that abounds with many noble objedts* 
riling among one another in the greateft confufion and dij- 
order. Spectator, N°. 47 6. 

2. Tumult; difturbance; buftle. 

A greater favour this diforder brought 
Unto her fervants, than your awful thought 
Durft entertain, when thus compcll’d they preft 
The yielding marble of her fnowy breaft. Waller. 

3. Neglcdt of rule ; irregularity. 

" From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part. 

And (natch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope's F.Jfays. 

4. Breach of laws ; violation of (landing inftitution. 

There reigned in all men blood, manflaughter, difquicting 
of good men, forgetfulnefs of good turns, and dijorder in 
marriages. Wifi. xiv. 26. 

5. Breach of that regularity in the animal ceconomy which 
caufes health ; fickncfs ; d-.ftemper. It is ufed commonly for 
a flight difeafe. 

PTeafure and pain are only different conftitutions of the 
mind, fometimes occafioned by diforder in the body, or fome- 
times by thoughts in the mind. Locke * 

6. Difcompofure of mind ; turbulence of paffions. 

To Diso'rder. v. a. [dis and order.] 

1. To throw into confufion ; to confound; to put out of me- 
thod; todifturb; to ruffle; to confufe. 

Eve 

Not fo repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing, 

And treffes all diforder d, at his feet 

Fell humble. Milton's Paradife Lojl, b.x. /. 91 1. 

Yon diforder'd heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from Hones, where clouds of duft arife. Dryden. 
The incurfions of the Goths, and other barbarous nations, 
di, ordered the affairs of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To make fick ; to difturb the body. 

To difeompofe; to difturb the mind. 

Disordered, adj. [from diforder.] Dlforderly; irregular; 
vicious; loofe; unreftrained in behaviour; debauched. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and (quires. 

Men fo diforder'd, fo debauch’d and bold. 

That this our court, infedted with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Di-so'r deredncss. n.f [from iifrdcrdd.] li regularity want 
of order ; confufion. 

By that difordcrednefs of the foldicrs a great advantage was 

r\,n KtuLW sfjifWfi of thf Tutks. 

Disorderly. 


offered unto the enemy. 

?F> 
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Disorderly, adj. [from disorder.] 

1. Confuted; immethodical ; without proper diftribution. 

"I h °fe obfolete laws of Henry I. were but diforderly , con- 
futed, and general things ; rather cafes and (hells of admi- 
niftration than inftitutions. Hale. 

2 . Irregular ; tumultuous. 

His thoughts, which are the pictures and rcfults of paf- 
fions, are generally fuch as naturally arife from thofe difor- 
derly motions of our fpirits. Dryden. 

A diforderly multitude, contending with the body of the 
legiflaturc, is like a man in a fit, under the conduct of one in 
the fulncfs of his health and ftrength. y Iddifon . 

3. Lawlefs; contrary to law ; inordinate; contrary to the rules 
of life; vicious. , 

They thought it the extreme!! of evils to put themfelves at 
the mercy of thofe hungry and diforderly people. Bac. H. VII. 

He reproved them for their diforderly allemblies, againft the 
peaceable people of the realms. Hayward. 

Disorderly, adv. [from diforder.] 

1. Without rule; without method ; irregularly; confufedly. 

Naked favages fighting diforderly with (tones, by appoint- 
ment of their commanders, may truly and abfolutely be faid 

tn war - Raleigh's Effays. 

2. Without law; inordinately. 

W e behaved not ourfelves diforderly among you. 2 Theff. tit. 

Diso'rdinate. adj. [ di , and ordinate .] Not living by the 
rules of virtue ; inordinate. 

Thefe not difordinate , yet caufelefs fuffer 
The puniftiment of difiblutc days. Milton's Agoniftes. 

DisoR din atel Y. adv. [from difordinate . 1 Inordinately; 
vicioufly. 

Disorientated, adj. [ dis and orient. ] Turned from the 
Eaft ; turned from the right direction ; thrown out of the 
proper place. Harris. 

To Diso'wn. v. a. [ dis and own.] 

1 . To deny ; not to allow. 

Then they, who brother’s better claim difown , 

Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne. Dryden' s /En: 

2 . To abrogate; to renounce. 

When an author has publickly difowned a fpurious piece, 
they have difputed his name with him. Swift. 

To DISPA'ND. v. a. [ dij'pando, Latin.] To difplay ; to 
fpread abroad. Did. 

Dispa'nsion. n.f [from difpanfus, Lat.] The act of difplay- 
ing; the a£t of fpread ing; diffufion ; dilatation. 

To DISPA'RAGE. v. a. [from difpar , Latin.] 

1. To match unequally; to injure by union with fomething in- 
feriour in excellence. 

2 . To injure by a comparifon with fomething of lefs value. 

3. To treat with contempt; to mock; to flout; to reproach. 

Ahaz, his fottifh conqueror he drew> 

God’s altar to difparage and difplace, 

For one of Syrian mode. Milton's Patadife Lojl. 

Thou durft not thus difparage glorious aims. 

Which greateft hero’s have in battle worn. 

Their ornament and fafety. Milton's . dgonifles , 1 . 1130. 

They will defy 

That which they love moft tenderly ; 

Quarrel with minc’d pies, and difparage 

Their bed and deareft friend, plum -porridge. Hudibras 

4. To bring reproach upon ; to be the caufc of difgrace. 

How (hall frail pen, with fear difparaged. 

Conceive fuch f wereign glory and great Sountihed. Fai. §>u. 
His religion fat eafily, naturally, and gracefully upon him, 
without any of thofe forbidding appearances which fometimes 
difparage the actions of men fincerely pious. At ter bury’ s Serm. 

5. To marry any one to another of inferiour condition. 

Disparagement, n.f [from difparage.] 

1. Injurious union or comparifon with fomething of inferior ex- 
cellence. 

They take it for a difparagement to fort themfelves with 
any other than the enemies of the publick peace. L'hf range. 

2 . [In law.] Matching an heir in marriage under his or her de- 
gree, or againft decency. Cowel. 

You wrongfully do require Mopfa to fo great a difparage- 
ment , as to wed her father’s fervant. Sidney. 

She was much affectionate to her own kindred, even unto 
faCtion, which did ftir great envy in the lords of the king’s 
fide, who counted her blood a difparagement to be mingled 
with the king’s. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. Reproach ; difgrace ; indignity. 

Gentle knight. 

That doth againft the dead his hand uprenr. 

His honour (tains with rancour and defpight. 

And great difparagement makes to his former might. Fa. §ju. 
In a commonwealth much difparagement is occafioned, 
when able fpirits, attracted by a familiarity, are inflamed with 
faCtion. JVotton. 

’Tis no difparagement to philofophy, that it cannot deify 
U5> Glanv. Apol. 

Reafon is a weak, diminutive light, compared to revela- 
tion ; but it ought to be no difparagement to a ftar that it is not 
a f un> South’s Sermons. 
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Rely upon your beauty : ’twere a difparagement of tint , 
talk of conditions, when you are certain of makin* V0Ur ! t0 

4. It has to before the perfon or thing difparaged! ^ ^ Adulta l' 
l'hen to our age, when not to pleafure bent, 

1 his feems an honour, not difparagement r>. 1 

Hie play was never intended for the flage; nor 
difparagement to the author, could have fuccceded ’ n e 

DispaRager. n.f [from difparage J Q„ e that dif^cti 
one that treats with indignity. 3 

Disparages .n.f [difparata, Latin.] Things fo unlike tha- 
they cannot be compared with each other. 

DispaGity. n.f. [from difpar, Latin ] 

1. Inequality ; difference in degree either of rank or excellent 

Between Elihu and the reft of Job’s familiars, the ereitdi 
difpanty was but in years. Hosier, L. v . r 

Among unequals, what focictv 
Can fort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Which muft be mutual, in proportion due, 

Giv’n and receiv’d ; but in difparity , 

The one intenle, the other (till remifs, 

Cannot well fuit with either, but foon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton's Paradife Loft, b viii. /. 386 

There was as great a difparity between the practical dictates 
of the underftanding then and now, as there is between em- 
pire and advice, counfcl and command. South’s Sermons. 

Men ought not to affociate and join themfelves together in 
the fame office, under a difparity of condition or profellion. 

„ Ayliffe's Parergm. 

home members muft prefide and direCt, and others ferve 
and obey ; and a difparit , between thefe, in the outward con- 
dition, is ncceflary to keep feveral orders in mutual dtpen- 
dance on each other. Rogers's Sermons. 

2. Diffimiiitudc; unlikenefs. 

To DispaRk.. v. a. [ dis and park.] 

1. To throw open a park. 

You have fed upon my figniories, 

Difpark’d my parks, and fell’d my forelt woods. Sh. R. II. 

2. To fet at large without enclofure. 

They were fuppos’d 
By narrow wits to be inclos’d, 

’Till hisTrcc mufe threw down the pale, 

And did at once difpark them all. Waller. 

To DispaRt. v. a. [ dis and part ; departir, French ; difpertior , 
Latin.] To divide in two ; tofeparate; to break; to burft; 
to rive. 

The gate nor wood, nor of enduring brafs. 

But of more worthy fubftance framed was; 

Doubly dijparted, it did lock and clofe, 

That when it locked, none might through it pafs. Fai. £ht. 

On either fide 

Difparted chaos overbuilt exclaim’d. 

And with rebounding (urge the bars affail’d. 

That fcorn’d his indignation. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

The reft to feveral places 

Dijparted, and between fpun out the air. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Dijparted Britain mourn’d their doubtful fway, 

-And dreaded both, when neither would obey. Prior. 

The pilgrim oft. 

At dead of night, ’mid his orifon, hears 

Aghaft, the voice of time departing tow’rs. DUr. 

Dispa'ssion. n.f. [dis and jajfton.] Freedom from mental per- 
turbation ; exemption from paffion. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or difaffion, is called 
by the Scepticks indifturbance, by the Molemfls quictifm, 
by common men peace of confcicnce. Temple. 

Dispassionate, adj. [from dis and poffionate.] Cool; calm; 
impartial ; moderate ; temperate. 

Wife and difpajfonatc men thought he had been proceeded 
with very juftly. C/arcnd.n. 

To Dispe'l. v. a. [ difello , Latin.] To drive by fcattering; 
to diffipate. 

If the night 

Have gathered aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Difperfe it, as now light difpels the daik. Milton. 

When the fpirit brings light into our minds, it differ dar*- 
nefs : we fee it, as we do that of the fun at noon, and nee 
not the twilight of reafon to (hew it. Locke. 

Dispe'nce. n.f. [defence, Fr.] Expence; coft; charge. 

It was a vault y built for great dijpence. 

With many ranges rear'd along the wall. 

And one great chimney, whofe long funnel thence 
The fmoke forth threw. Fairy fhieen, b ii. cant. 9. 

To DISPE'ND. v.a. [difpendo, Latin.] To fpend; to con- 
fume ; to expend .., , 

Of their commodities they were now fcarce able to jj en 
the third part. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

Dispe'nsary. n.f. [from difpenfe.] The place where me 
cines are difpenfed. r , 

To thee the lov’d difpeniry I refign. ar 

Dispensation, n.f. [from difpenfatio, Latin.] 

1. Diftribution; the a< 5 t of dealing out anything. 

This perpetual circulation is conftantly promoted, y 
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gg-js** promifa,ouny 

°T he dealing of God with his creatures; method of provi- 
dence; diftribution of good and evil. 

God delights in the miniftries of his own choice, and the 
methods of grace, in the ceconomy of heaven, and the dij- 
penfations of eternal happinefs. ‘ 7 ay/or’s Worthy Communicant. 
1 Neither are God’s methods or intentions different in his 
difpenfations to each private man Rogers, Sermon 1 6. 

Do thou, my foul, the deftin’d period wait. 


Ticked. 


Milton. 
manner ; 


, my 1 

When God (hall folve the dark decrees of fate ; 

His now unequal difpenfations clear. 

And make all wife and beautiful appear. 

3. An exemption from fome law ; a permiffion to do fomething 

’ forbidden ; an al owance to omit fomething commanded. 

A difpenfation was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow to 
marry. Waid. 

Dispensa'tor. n.f. [Latin.J One employed in dealing out 
anv thing ; a diftributcr. 

As her majefty hath made them difpenfators of her favour 
towards her people, fo it bchoveth them to lhcw themfelves 
equal diftributers of the fame. Baton. 

Dispe'nsatory. n.f. [from difpenfe ] A book in which the 
compolition of medicines is deferibed and dirc&ed; in the 
Greek a Pharmac pcia. 

The defcription of the ointment is found in the chymical 
difpenfato'y. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory, N u . 98- 

' A whole difpenfatory was little enough to meet with, and 
fuffice to all their wants. h’ammond. 

Our materia mcdica is large enough ; and to look into our 
difpenfatories, one would think no difeafe incurable. Baker. 

To DI PE'NSH. v. a. [elefpenfer, French J 

t. To deal out; todiftribute. 

Thofe now, that were difpens’d. 

The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Thofe to whom Chrift has committed the difpenftng of his 
gofpel. ' Decay of Piety. 

At length the mufes (land reftor’d again 
While you difpenfe the laws and guide the date. Dryden. 

To them but earth-born life they did difpenfe. 

To us, for mutual aid, ccleftial fenfe. Tate’s Juvenal. 

2 . To make up a medicine. 

3. To Dispense with. To cxcufe; to grant difpenfation for; 
to allow. 

To fave a brother’s life. 

Nature difpenfes with the deed. Shak. Meafure for Meafure. 
How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by difpenftng with 
oaths, abfolving fubjc£ts from allegiance, and curfing, or 
threatning to curfe, as long as their curfes were regarded, the 
popes have not wrought innumerable mifehiefs ? Raleigh’s Eff. 
Rules of words may be difpenfed with. Watts's Logick. 

4. To Dispense with. To clear from; to fet free from an 
obligation. This conftruflion feems ungrammatical. 

I could not difpenfe with myfelf from making a voyage to 
Caprea. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy. 

5. To Dispense with. To obtain a difpenfation from ; to come 
to agreement with. This ftrudure is irregular, unlefs it be 
here fuppofed to mean, as it may, to difeount ; to pay an 
equivalent. 

Haft thou not fvvorn allegiance unto me ? 

Canft thou dfpcnfe with licav’n for fuch an oath? Sh. //.VI. 

Dispe'nse. ». /. [from the verb.] Difpenfation; exemption. 

Then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, difpenfes, pardons, bulls, 

The fport of winds. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. iii. 

Dispe'nser. n. f. [from difpenfe.] One that difpenfes; one 
that deals out any thing ; a diftributcr. 

The minifters of that houlhold arc the difpcrf rs of that 

Spratt’s Sermons. 

Thofe who (land before earthly princes, who are the df- 
penfers of their favours, and conveyers of their will to others, 
challenge high honours. Atterbwy's Sermons. 

To Dispe <_ ple. v.a. [dis and people.] To depopulate; to 
empty of people. 

The Irifh whom they banilhed into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, feeing their lands fo dif- 
peopted and weakened, came down into all the plains ad- 
joining. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not merely difteoplc , 
butdeftroy. Bacon, Effay eg. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have difpeoplal heav’n. Milton's Par. Loft. 

Kings, furious and fevere, 
claim d the (kies, difpeopled air and floods. 

The lonely lords of empty w Ids and woods. Pope. 

ispi. opler. n.j. [from dijpcople.] A depopulator; a waller. 

Nor drain I ponds, the golden carp to take; 

Nor trowle for pikes, dijpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 

Scatter!” 6 Sbidt’efpajre’ T ° t0 

To DISPE'RSE. v. a. [difperfus, Latin.] 
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1. To fcatter ; to drive to different parts. 

And I feattered them among the heathen, and they c - 
dfpcrftd through the countries. Ezek. xxxvi. 19. 

2- T o diflipatc. > r/ . vr 

Soldiers, dijpcrfc yourfelvcs. Shakefpeare s Henry 

it the night 

Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal d, 

D fperfe it, as now light dilpels the dark. 

D,ispeRsedi,Y. adv. [hum Jijperjed.] In a difperfed 

l'eparately. , , 

I he exquifite wits of fome few, peradventure, arc able, 

difperfedly here and there, to find now a word, and then a (en- 
tence, which may be more probably iufpcdtcd than calily 
cleared of errour. Hooker , b.v. f. M- 

Thofe minerals are cither found in grains, dijperjcdly inter- 
mixed with the corpufcles of earth or land, or elfe amallcd 
into balls or nodules. Woodward. 

DispeRsedness. n.f. [from difperfe.] The (late of being 
difperfed ; difperfion. _ 

DispeRseness. n.f. [from difperfe.] Tliinnefs; mattered nels. 

T he torrid parts of. Africk arc by Pifo refembled to a lib- 
hard’s (kin, the diftance of whofe fpots reprefent the difptrje- 
nej's of habitations or towns in Africk Brercwood on Languages. 

Dispk'rse R. n.f. [from ftif erje.] A fc3ttcrer; afpreader. 

Thofe who are plealed with defamatory libels, lo far 
as to approve the authors and difperfers of them, are as 
guilty as if they had compofed them. Spcftator , N 1 -’. 45<* 

DispeRsion. n.f. [from difpcrfso, Latin.] 

r. The act of fcattering or fpreading. 

2. The (late of being feattered. 

Noah began from thence his difperfion. Raleigh's Hiftory. 

After fo many difperftons , and fo rfiany divilions, two or 
three of us may yet be gathered together, not to plot, but to 
divert ourfelves, and the world too. if it pleafes. Pope. 

To Dr pFrit. v.a. [dis and fpirit.] 

1. To difeourage ; to dejedl; to deprefs ; to damp; to terrify; 
to intimidate ; to fright ; to ftrike with fear. 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared fo difpir ted , that 
he fpoke but few words after he came upon the fcaffold. Clar. 

T he providence of God ftrikes not in with them, but 
dafhes, and even dfpirits, all their endeavours, and makes 
their defigns heartlefs and incftedlual. South’s Sermons. 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my afflic- 
tions, I have overcome all difficulties. Dtyden’s JEn. Ded cat. 

Amidft all die honours that are paid him, he feels nothing 
in himfelf but a poor, weak, difpirited mortal, yielding to 
the laws of corruption. Rogers, Sermon 5. 

2 . To exhauft the fpirits; to opprefs the conftitution of the body. 

He has difpirited himfelf by a debauch, and drank away his 
good humour. Collier. 

Dispiritedness. n.f. [from difpirit.] Want of vigour; 
want of vivacity. Di£t. 

To Displa'ce. v. a. [dis and place.] 

1. To put out of place ; to place in another fituation. 

2. To put out of any (late, condition, office, truft, or dignity. 

To difplace any who are in, upon difpleafure, is by all means 
to be avoided, unlefs there be a manifeft caufc for it. Bacon. 

Abdal, who commands 

The city, is the prince’s friend, and therefore 

Muft be dfplae'd, and thou (halt ftrait fucceed him. Denh. 

A religion eftabliftied by God himfelf, (hould not be dif- 
placed by any thing, under a demonftratiun of that divine 
power that firft introduced it. South's Sermons. 

One then may be difplac'd, and one may reign ; 

And want of merit render birthright vain. Dryd. Aurengz. 

2. To diforder. 

You have difplac'd the mirth, broke the good meeting. 

With moft admir’d diforder. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Dispi.a'cenc y. n.f [difplicentia, Latin.] 

1. Incivility ; difobligatioii. 

2. Difguft ; any thing unpleaftng. 

The difp/acencies that he receives, by the confequenccs of 
his excefs, far outweigh all that is grateful in it. Dec. of Piety. 

To Dispi.a'nt. v.a. [dis and plant.] 

1. To remove a plant. 

2. To drive a people from the place in which they have fixe! 
their refidence. 

All thofe countries, which, lying near unto any mountains, 
or Iri(h defarts, had been planted with Englifli, werefhortlv 
dif planted and loft. Spenfer's State of Ireland. 

J lantations are amongft ancient, primitive, and heroical 
works : when the world was young, it begat more children • 
for I may juftly account new plantations to be the children of 
former kingdoms : I like a plantation in a pure foil ; that is 
where people are not difpianUd. Bacon’s EfTays. 

^Displanta ii n. n.f. (Jrom dis and plantatio.] 

1. 1 he removal of a plant. 

2. The eje&ion of a people. 


The Edenitcs were garrifoned to rtfift the A (Tyrian*, 
whole dijplantar.on Scnachcrib vaunted of. p > • , 

To DISPLAY. Freeh.] *** 

i. 1 o (pread wide. 


The 
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The northern wind his wings did broad difplay 
At his command, and reared him up light. Fairy Queen. 

Say, how this inftrument of love began ; 

And in immortal (trains difplay the fan. Gay. 

2. To exhibit to the fight or mind. 

You fpeak not like yourfelf, who ever yet 
Have (food to charity, and difplay' d th’ effects 
Of difpofuion gentle. ShakeJ'peare’ s Henry V HI. 

Thou heav’n’s alternate beauty can’ll difplay. 

The blu(h of morning, and the milky way. Dryden. 
The works of nature, and the words of revelation, dijplay 
truth to mankind in charaftcrs fo vifible, that thofe, who 
are not quite blind, may read. Locke. 

The ftorm the dark Lycrean groves difplay d. 

And fir ft to light expos’d the facrcd (hade. Pope’s Statius. 

3. To carve; to cut up. 

He carves, dij'plays , and cuts up to a wonder. Spectator. 

4. To talk without reftraint. 

The other meffenger, 

Whofe welcome I perceiv’d had poifon’d mine, 

Being the very fellow which of late 

Difplay d fo faucily againft your highnefs. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

5. To fet often tatioufly to view. 

They are all couched in a pit, hard by Herne’s oak, with 
obfeured lights; which, at the very inftant of Falftaff’s and 
our meeting, they will at once difplay to the night. Shakefp. 
Displa'y. n.f [from the verb.] An exhibition of any thing 
to view. 

Ourcnobled underftandings take the wings of the morning 
to vifit the world above us, and have a glorious difplay of the 
liighcft form of created excellencies. Glanv. Scepf c. 2. 

We can with the greateft eoldnefs behold the ftupendous 
difplays of omnipotence, and be in tranfports at the puny 
eflays of human (kill. Spectator, N°. 626. 

Displf.'asance. n.f. [from dlfplcafe.] Anger; difeontent: 
Obfolete. 

Cordell faid, (he lov’d him as behov’d; 

Whofe fimple anfwer wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to dijpleafar.ee mov’d. Fairy Queen. 
Displea'sant. adj. [from dijpleafc.] Unpleafing; offenlive; 
unpleafant. 

What to one is a moft grateful odour, to another is noxious 
and difpleafar.t ; and it were a mifery to fome to lie ftretched 
on a bed of rofes. Glanv. Scepf. c. 15. 

To Disple'ase. v. a. [dis and pleafe.] 

1. To offend ; to make angry. 

God was difpleafcd with this thing. 1 Chron. xxi. 7; 

Your extreme fondnefs was perhaps as difplcaftng to God 
before, as now your extreme affliction. Temple. 

2. Todifguft; to raife averfion. 

Foul fights do rather dif pleafe, in that they excite the 
memory of foul things, than in the immediate objects ; and 
therefore, in pictures, thofe foul fights do not much offend. 

Bacon s Natural Hi/lory , N°. 275. 
Sweet and (linking commonly ferveour turn for thefe ideas, 
which, in effect, is little more than to call them plcafmg or 
difpleafing ; though the fmell of a rofe and violet, both fweet, 
are certainly very diftinft ideas. Locke. 

Disple'asingness. n.f. [from difpleafing] Offenfivenefs ; 
quality of offending. 

It is a miftake to think that men cannot change the dif- 
pleafingnef or indifferency, that is in actions, into plcafure and 
defire, if they will do but what is in their power. Locke. 
DisPLE'asURE. n.f. [from difplc.fc.] 

1. Unealinefs; pain received. 

When good is propofed, its abfcnce carries difpleafure or 
pain with it. Locke. 

2. Offence ; pain given. 

Now (hall 1 be more blamelefs than the Philiftines, though 
I do them a difpleajure. xv< 3 * 

3. Anger; indignation. 

True repentance may be wrought in the hearts of fuch as 
fear God, and yet incur his difpleajure , the deferved effect 
whereof is eternal death. Hooker , b. v. f. 22. 

He ftiould beware that, by the fame of fuch a faft, he did 
not provoke Solyman’s heavy difpleafure againft him. Knolles. 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his difpleafure . Milton’s Paradife Lofi, b.x. /. 109. 

Though the reciprocalnefs of the injury ought to allay the 
difp r a Jure at it, yet men fo much more conhder what they 
fuffer than wh..t they do. Decay of Piety. 

On me alone thy juft difpleafure lay ; 

But take thy judgments from this mourning land. Dryden. 

Y’ have (hewn how much you my content defign ; 

Yet, ah! would heaven’s dijpleafure pafs like mine. Dryden. 
Nothing is in itfelf fo pernicious to communities of learned 
men as the difpleafure of their prince, which thofe may jul y 
expeft to feel who would make ufc of his favour to his o\\ n 
prejudice. Addifns Freeholder , N > 33 * 

4. State of dif;ra r e; (late in which one docs obtain difeoun- 
tenance; disfavour. 
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He went into Poland, being in diff leaf ere with the 




Pcacbamn MnfiVp 


for overmuch familiarity. 

To Disple'asure. v. a. [from the noun.] To difpleafe ' 7 no . 
to gain favour ; not to win affection. A word not eluant 
nor now in ufc. ^ 

When the way of pleafuring or difpleaf tiring lieth by the 
favourite, it is impoflible any other (hould be overgreat, bn ,. , 
To DISPLO'DE. v. a. [difplodo, Latin.] To difperfe \vth 
a loud noife ; to vent with violence. 

In view 

Stood rank’d of feraphim another row, 

In poflure to difptode their fecond tire 
Of thunder. Alilton’s Paradife Lofl , i. vi. /. fo, 

Displo'sion. n.f. [from difplifus , Lat.] The aft of difploj! 

ing ; a hidden burft or difperlion with noife and violence. 
Dispo'rt. n.f. [dis and fport.] Play; fport; paftime; diver- 
fion ; amufement; merriment. 

She lift not hear, but her difports purfu’d ; 

And ever bade him flay, ’till time the tide renew’d. Fai.Qu, 
His difports were ingenuous and manlike, whereby he always 
learned fomewhat. Hayward on EdwardW, 

She bufied, heard the found 
Of ruffing leaves; but minded not, as us’d 
To fucli difport before her through the field. Milt. P. Ljf. 
To Dispo'rt. v. a. [from the noun.] To divert. 

He often, but attended with weak guard. 

Comes iiunting this way to difport himfelf. Shake/. Hen. VI. 
To Dispo'rt. v.n. To play; to toy; to wanton. 

Frcfh gales and gentle airs 
Whifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofe, flung odours from the fpicy (hrub 
Di/porting! Alilt.ns Paradife Lojl, b. viii. /. 518. 

Loofe to the winds their airy garments flew; 

The glitt’ring textures of the filmy dew, 

Dipt in the richell tinflure of the (kies. 

Where light difports in ever mingling dyes. Pc' c 

DlsPa'sAL. n.f [from difpofe.] 

1. The afl of difpofing or regulating any thing; regulation; 
difpenfation ; diftribution. 

Tax not divine difpofal-, wifeft men 
Have err’d, and by bad women been deluded. Milt. Ap\. 
1. The power of diftribution ; the right of bellowing. 

I am called oft" from publick diilertations by a domeftick 
affair of great importance, which is no lefs than the dij'pcjal 
of my filter Jenny for life. ' latter , N'.yj. 

Arc not the blellings both of this world and the next in his 
difpofal ? Atterburfs Sermsrs. 

3. Government; management; conduft. 

We (hall get more true and clear knowledge by one rule, 
than by taking up principles, and thereby putting our minds 
into the difpofah of others. _ Licit. 

To DISPOSE, v. a. [ difpofer , French ; difpono, Latin.] 

1. To employ to various purpofes ; to diffufe. 

Thus whilfl flie did her various pow’r dtjpofe. 

The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes. Prior. 

2. To give ; to place ; to bellow. 

Yet fee, when noble benefits (hall prove 
Not well dif pos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Shakefpeare s Henry VIIT. 

Of what you gathered, as moft your own, you have if 
pojed much in works of publick piety. Spratts Scrir.cr.s, 

3. To turn to any particular end or confequcnce. 

Endure, and conquer; Jove will foon difpoft, ^ 

To future good, our paft and prefent woes. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

4. To adapt; to form for any purpofe. 

Thefe, when the knights beheld, they ’gan difpofe 
Thcmfelves to court, and each a damfel chofc. Fm. Quern. 

But if thee lift unto the court to throng, 

And there to haunt alter the hoped prey, 

Then mull thou thee difpofe another way. HuLbcrd slate. 

5. To frame the mind ; to give a proper propenfion ; to incline. 
Sufpicions tlifpofe kings to tyranny, hufbands to J ea ° u • ’ 

and wife men to irrefolution and melancholy. Btu.cn 1 J y 
The memory of what they had fuffered, by being 
it, eafily difpoj'ed them to do this. C.areii 

He knew the feat of Paradife, 

And, as he was diffus’d, could prove it . 

Below the moon, or clfe above it. HtuUbras , A 1 - ’ J 

This difpfes men to believe what it teaches, to 

A man might do this now, if he were maliciauffy_^J^ 
and had a mind to bring matters to extremity, ry • 

This may difpofe me, perhaps, for the recep 10 * 

but helps me not to it. . 0 f n o 

Although the frequency of piayer and faffing _ ^ . 

efficacy to difpoje God to be more gracious, \ec ma l n iit. 
ufe to difpofe vs to be more objefl *<* .J** .J m £ f„- 

If mere inoralifts find thcmfelves dtfpojed to pr , ^ 

temperance, or avarice, they do not t nn t ei 
ceincd to check them. 

6. To regulate; to adjuft. 
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Wak’J by the cries, th’ Athenian chief arofe. 

The knightly forms of combat to difpofe. Dryden’ s Fables. 

-j. To Dispose of. To apply to any purpofe; to transfer to 

any other perfon or ufe. 

All men are naturally in a ftate of perfect freedom to order 
their actions, and diftofe of their poflefiions and perfons as 
they think fit, within the hounds of the law of nature. Locke . 
Difp ft of the meat with the butler, or any other crony. Sw. 

8. To Dispose of. To put into the hands of another. 

As fhc is mine, 1 may difpofe of her ; 

Which (hall be either to this gentleman, 

O r to her death. ShakeJ'peare s Midfummer Night’s Dream. 

I have dif ojed of her to a man of bufinefs, who will let her 
fee, that to be well drefled in good humour, and cbearful in 
her family, are the arts and fciences of lemale life. Tatlcr. 

9. To Dispose of. Togivcaway. 

A rural judge difpos’d of beauty’s prize. JValler . 

to. To Dispose of. To employ to any end. 

Tile lot is caff unto the lap ; but the whole difpofing thereof 
is of the Lord. Prov. xvi. 33. 

They mud receive inftruftions how to difpofe of thcmfelves 
when they come, which mull be in the nature of laws 
unto them. Bacon’s Advice to ViUiers. 

11 .To Dispose of. To place in any condition. 

For the remaining doubt, 

What to rcfolve, and how dijjoje of me, 

Be warn’d to call that ufelefs care afide. Dryden’ s Fables. 
12. To Dispose of. 'Fo put away by any means. 

They require more water than can be found, and more 
than can be difpofed of if it was found. Burnet’s Th. of Earth. 
To Dispo se, v. n. To bargain ; to make terms. Obfolete. 
When (he faw you did fufpecl 
She bad difpos’d with Cafar, and that your rage 
W ould not be purg’d, (he fent word (he was dead. Shakefp. 
Dispo'se. n. f. [from the verb.] 

1. Power; management; difpofal. 

All that is mine I leave at thy difpofe ; 

My goods, my lands, my reputation. Shakefpeare. 

It (hall be my talk 

To render thee the Parthian at difpofe. Milton's Par ad. Reg. 

Of all your goodnefs leaves to our difpofe , 

Our liberty’s the only gift we chufe. Dryden’ s Indian Emp. 

2. Diftribution ; aft of government. 

All is heft, though oft we doubt 
What th’ unfearchable difpofe 
Of higheft wifdom brings about. 

And ever befl found in the clofe. Milton’s Agowjlcs. 

3. Difpofition ; Caft of behaviour. Obfolete. 

He bath a perfon, and a fmooth difpofe , 

To be fufpefted ; fram’d to make women falfe. Shak. Othello. 

4. Difpofition ; caft of mind; inclination. Obfolete. 

x He carries on the flrcam of his difpofe 

Without obfcrvancc or refpeft of any. 

In will peculiar. Shakefp. Treil. andCreJfd. 

Dispo'ser. n.f. [from difpofe.'] 

1. Diflributer ; giver; beftower. 

I he magillrate is both the beggar and the difpofer of what 
is got by begging " Graunt’s Bill of Mortality. 

2. Governor; regulator; direftor. 

I think myfelf obliged, whatever my private apprehenfions 
a may be ol the fucccfs, to do my duty, and leave events to 
their diflofer. Boy!c 

AH the rcafon of mankind cannot fugged any folid ground 
of fatisfaftion, but in making that God our friend, who is the 
abfolute difpofer of all things. South’s Sermons. 

W ould I had been dijpoftr of thy ftars, 

Thou (houlJft have bad thy wilh, and died in wars. Dryd. 

3. One who gives to whom he pleafes. 

hut brandifh d high, in an ill omen’d hour. 

To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy jufteft fear. 

The mailer fword, difpofer of thy pow’r. Prior 

Disposition, n. f. [from difpofitio, Latin.] 

>. Order; method; diftribution. 

louching mufical harmony, whether by inftrument or 
voice, it being of high and low, in due proportionable dif- 
pofition, fuch notwith Handing is the force thereof, and fo very 
pleafwg effects it hath, in that very part of man, which is 
mod divine, that fome have been thereby induced to think, 
that the foul, itfelf by nature is, or hath in it harmony. Hooker. 

Under this head of invention is placed the difpofition of the 
work, to put all things in a beautiful order and harmony, that 
the whole may be of a piece. Dryden’ s Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

1 a(k whether the conneftion of the extremes be not more 
cicany fecn, in this fimple and natural difpofition , than in the 
perplexed repetitions and jumble of five or fix fyllogifms.LccL? 
2 Natural fitnefs ; quality. 

Pcfrangibility of the rays of light is their difpofition to 
e retrafted or turned out of their way, in palling out of one 

t Ii nf P arent bod y or medium into another. Newton’s Ott 
3- Tendency to any aft or ftate. 1 

art/air ar8UCth 3 2 rcat di ft°/ it ‘ on to putrefaft 


Vot. I. 


-ion in the foil 
bacons Natural Hij/ory, N°. 69. 
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Bleeding is to be ufed or omitted according to the fymp- 
toms which affeft the brain : it relieves in any inflammatory 
difpofition of the coat of the nerve. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

4. Temper of mind. 

1 have fuffered more for their fakes, more than the villa- 
nous inconftancy of man’s difpfition is able to bear. ShaJeeJp. 
Lellcr had been 

The thwartings of your difpofition , if 

You had not lhew’d them how you were difpos’d, 

’Ere they lack’d power to crofs you. Sl.akefp. Carlo 'anus. 

5. Afteftion of kindnefs or ill-will. 

1 take myfelf to be as well informed as moft men in the 
difpofitions of each people towards the other. Swift. 

6. Predominant inclination. 

As they pinch one another by the difpofition , lie cries out, 
no more. Shakefpeare’ s Anthany an.- Cleopatra. 

Difpofuion is when the power and ability of doing any 
thing is forward, and ready upon every occafion to break into 
aftion. Lode. 

The love we bear to our friends is generally caufcd by our 
finding the fame difpofition in them which we feel in our- 
felves. Pope. 

Dispo'sitive. adj. [from difpofe.] That which implies dif- 

pofal of any property ; decretive. 

The words of all judicial afts arc written narratively, un- 
lefs it be in fentences wherein difpofitive and enafting terms 
are made ufc of. ylylijfe’s Parergon. 

Dispo'sitively. adv. [from difpofitive.] 

1. In a difpofitive manner. 

2. Refpefting individuals ; diffributively. 

That axiom in philofophy, that the generation of one thing 
is the corruption of another, although it be fubftantially true, 
concerning the form and matter, is alfo dfpofitively verified 
in the efficient or producer. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. iii. 
Dispo'sitor. n.f. [from JifpoJ'e.] The lord of that fign 
in which the planet is, arid by which therefore it is over ruled. 
To Dispossess, v. a. [dis and poffefs.] 

1. To put out of pofi'dfion; to deprive; to diffeize. 

The blow from fuddle forced him to fly ; 

Elfe might it needs down to his manly bread 
Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence dfpcjfefl. F. Q. 
Thou (halt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere I will allow 
of thy wits ; and fear to kill a woodcock, left thou dijpojfefs 
the foul of thy grandame. Shakefpeare' s Twelfth Night. 

Let us fit upon the ground, and tell 
How fome have been depos’d, fome (lain in war. 

Some haunted by the ghofts they difpojfifs'd. Shakejp. R. II. 

I will chufe 

Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 

And difpoffefs her all. Shakefpeare' s Fimon. 

In thee I hope ; thy fuccours I invoke. 

To win the crown whence I am difp ofj- ejs’ d ; 

For like renown awaiteth on the (troke, 

T o caft the haughty down, or raife th’ opprefs’d. Fairfax. 
The children went' to Gilead, and took it, and difpojfefjid 
the Amorite which was in it. Numb, xxxii. 39. 

By their aid 

This inacceflible high ftrcngtb, the feat 
Of deity fupreme, us difpojfejs' d. 

He trulted to have feiz’d. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

Reftlefs Amata lay. 

Fir’d with difdain for Turnus difpofejl. 

And the new nuptials of the Trojan gueft. Dryden' s /En. 

2. It is generally ufed with of before the thing taken away. 

Charles refolvcd, with a puiffant army, to pafs over, and 
by arms to difpojfefs the pyrate of his new gotten kingdom 
in Tunis. Knolles' s Hijlory of the Turks. 

No pow’r {hall difpojfefs 

My thoughts of that expefted happinefs. Denham. 

O, faireft of all creatures, lall and bed 
Of what hcav’n made, how art thou difpojfefs' d 
Of all thy native glories ! Dryden' s State of Innocence. 

Nothing can create more trouble to a man than to endea- 
vour to difpoffefs him of this conceit. Tillotfon, Serm. ii. 

3. Formerly with from. 

1 hey arrogate dominion undeferv’d 
Over their brethren, and quite difpojfefs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milt. Par. Loft 
It will be found a work of no fmall difficulty to difor/nis 
and throw out a vice from that heart, where long poffeffion 
begins to plead prescription. South's Sermons , 

Dispqsure. 11, f. [from difpofe.] 

1. Difpofal; government; power; management. 

In his difpefure is the orb of earth, 

The throne of kings, and all of human birth. Sandy'. 
1 hey quietly furrendered both it and thcmfelves to his dif- 

Whilft they murmur againft the prefent dfiojure oGhS 

r 2 ‘e tkcm 3 diff °rmity from the primitive 

rule, and the idea of that mind that formed all things bed. 

Brown’s V ulgar Errours, b. i. e. i r. 


2. State; 
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2 . State; pofture. 

They remained in a kind of warlike difpojure , of perhaps 


Wotton. 
ccnfurc ; dif- 


Sbakefpeare. 


little better 

DisPra'ise. n.f. [ dis and praife.] Blame; 
honour. 

If I can do it. 

By aught that I can fpeak in his dif raife. 

She flan.ll not long continue love to him. 

To me reproach 
Rather belongs, diftrufl, and all difpraife. Milt. Par. Lofi. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breads ; no wcaknefs, no contempt, 

Difpraife or blame. Milton s Agonijles, /. 1723. 

I need not raife 

Trophies to thee from other mens difpraife. Denham. 

Looks fright not men : the general has feen Moors 
With as bad faces ; no difpraije to Bertran’s. Dryd. Sp. Fry. 

If any writer {hall do-this paper fo much honour as to in- 
feribe the title of it to others, die whole praife or difpraife of 
fuch a performance will belong to fomc other author. Addifon. 

My faults will not be hid, and it is no dijpraific to me that 
they will not: the deannefs of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in difeovering its own faults. Pope. 

To Dispraise, v. a. [from the noun.] To blame; to ccn- 
fure; to condemn. 

In praifing Anthony, I have difprai 'd Csefar. Shakefp. 
No abufe, Ned, in the world ; honed Ned, none: I dif- 
praifed him before the wicked, that the wicked might not fall 
in love with him ; in which doing, I have done the part of a 
careful friend. bhakefpt are's HenryiV. p. ii. 

The criticks, while they like my wares, may dif raife my 
writing. Sped? at or, N’. 288. 

Dispra'iser. n.f. [from dif raife.] A cenfurer; one who 

blames. Diet. 

Dispra isible. adj. [from difpraife.] Unworthy of commen- 
dation. DiSl. 

Dispra’isimgly. adv. [from difpraife.] With blame; with 
cenfure. 

Michael CalUo ! 

That came a wooing with you ; many a time. 

When I have fpoke of you cUfpraifingly , 

Hat!) ta’en your part. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

ToDispre'ad. v. a. [ dis and fpread.] To fpread different 
ways. In this word, and a few others, dis has the fame force 
as in Latin compofition, and means, different ways ; in dif- 
ferent directions. 

As morning fun her beams difpreaden clear, 

And in her face fair truth and mercy doth appear. Fa. Qu. 

Over him, art driving to compare 
With nature, did an arbour green difpread , 

Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair. 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread 

His pricking arms, entrail’d with rofes red. Fairy Queen. 

Above, below, around, with art difpread , 

The fure inclofure folds the genial bed. Pope's Odyffey. 
Dispro'fit* n.f. [ dis and profit.] Lofs; damage; detri- 
ment. Did?. 

Dispro'of. n f \dis and prof] Confutation; conviction of 
errour or fallhood. 

His remark contains the grounds of his doctrine, and 
offers at fomewhat towards the difproof of mine. Atterbury. 

I need not offer any thing farther in fupport of one, or in 
difproof of the other. Rogers , Serm. 1 4. 

To Dispro'perty. v. a. [dis and property.] To difpoflefs of 
any property. Di£l. 

Disproportion, n.f. [dis and proportion.] Unfuitablenefs in 
quantity of one thing, or one part of the fame thing, to ano- 
ther ; want of fymmetry. 

Not to affect many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree. 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends : 

Foh ! one may fmell, in fuch, a will mod rank. 

Foul difproportion , thoughts unnatural. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Reafoning, I oft admire 
How nature, wife and frugal, could commit 
Such difprop or lions ; with fuperfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create. 

Greater, fo many fold to this one ufe. Milton's Par. Lofi. 

Perhaps from ^reatnefs, date, and pride. 

Thus furprifed, file may fall : 

Sleep does difproportion hide. 

And, death lefembling, equals all. Waller. 

For their drength, 

The difproportion is fo great, we cannot bHt 

Expect a fatal confcqucncc. Denham s Sophy. 

What, did the liquid toth’ aflembly call. 

To give their aid to form the pond’rous ball ? 

Fird, tell us, why did any coinc? next why 
In fuch a disproportion to the dry 1 Blackmore s Creation. 
That we arc defigned for a more exalted happinefs, than 
can be derived from the things of this life, we may infer from 


DIS 

their vad disproportion to the defires and capacities cf ou 

Rogers, Sernt c 

ro Disproportion, v.a. [from the noun.] To-mifautdi ■ 
to join things unfuitable in quantity. ’ 

There lits deformity to mock my body, 

To diape my legs of an unequal fize, 

To difproportion me in every part. Shak. Henry VI. p. jj| 
Didance and mens fears have fo enlarged the truth, ami fo 
dif proportioned every thing, that we have made the little trooo 
of difeontents a gallant army, and already meafure by the 
evening fliadow. Suckling. 

Muiick cravcth your acquaintance: many are of fuch dif. 
proportioned fpirits, that they avoid her company. Peacham. 

We on earth, with undifcorciing voice. 

May rightly anfwer that melodious noilc ; 

As once we did, ’till difproportion d fin 

Jarr’d againd nature’s chime. Milton. 

DispropoRtionable. adj. [from difproportion.] Unfuitable 
in quantity ; not duly regulated in regard to fomething elfe. 

Doubts and fears are the {harped paflions : through thefe 
falfc opticks all that you fee is like the evening diadows, dif 
proportionable to the truth, and ltrangcly longer than the true 
fubdance. Suckling, 

Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had not been able 
to endure the dijproportionable did’erenccs of feafon. Brown. 

We are apt to fet too great a value on temporal bleflings, 
and have too low and dijproportionable edeem of fpi ritual. Smal. 



Dispropo'i 

fuitablenefs to fomething clfe. 

Dispropo'rtionably. adv. [from difproportion.] Unfuitably; 
not fymmetrically. 

DispropoRtional. n.f. [from difproportion.] Difproportion- 
able; unfymmctrical ; unfuitable in quantity to fomething elfe. 

DispropoRtionally. adv. [from difpreportional.] Unfuit- 
ably with refpeCt to quantity or value. 

DispropoRtionate. adj. [from difproportion.] Unfymme- 
trical ; unfuitable to fomething clfe either in bulk or value. 

None of our members are crooked or didorted, or dijpro- 
portionate to the red, either in excefs or defeft. Ray. 

It is plain that men have agreed to a difprdportionale and 
unequal podeflion of the earth. Lode. 

Disproportionately, adv. [from difpreporlionate.] Un- 
fuitably; unfymmetrically. 

DispropoRtionateness. n.f. [from difpreportionate.] Un- 
fuitablenefs in bulk or value. 

To Dispro've. v.a. [dis and prove.] 

1. To confute an adertion ; to conviCl of errour or fallhood. 

This expofition they plainly dijprove , and {hew by manifdl 
reafon, that of David the words of David could not pollibly be 
meant. . hooker. 

This Wedmorcland maintains. 

And Warwick {hail dijprove it. Shakejp. Henry \ I. p. iii. 

Arcite with difdain. 

In haughty language, thus rcply’d again : 

Forfworn thyfelf; the traytor’s odious name 

I fird return, and then dijprove thy claim. Dryden s Faults. 

It is cafier to affirm than to difprrve. Holder s Elements. 

That falfe fuppofition I advanced in order to difprove it, and 
by that means to prove the truth of my dodtrine. 

Atterbury s Sermons , Prtf. 

We fee the fame aflertions produced again, without notice 
of what hath been faid to difprove them. Swift. 

2 . To convidt a practice of errour. 

They behold thofe things dif proved, difannullcd, and re- 
jected, which ufc had made in a manner natural. Hooker, b. iv. 

If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, then 
our conformity with the church of Rome in fome uc is 
not hitherto as yet difproved, although papifls were unto us 
heathens were unto Ifrael. Hooker , b. iv. J. 

Dispro'ver. n.f. [from difprove.] 

1. One that difproves or confutes. . nnt 

2. One that blames ; a cenfurer, if the following pa aj, 

ill printed for difapprtrver . . , , 

The Angle example that our annals have y'P ,(lcd “ 
extremes, within fo Ihort time, by mod of the amc ^ 
ders and difpr overs, would require no pcna l 


DispuR'IsH able. adj. [dis and pur.ijhable.] 

161 Nofe'afes of any part of the faid lands {hall ever j» 
other than leafes for years not exceeding - 3 ^ 

ton, and not in reverfion or remainder, and 

of wade. , . ^ ^/.nfhiirfe. It 

To Di.'PuRse. 
is not certain 

dijlurfe. „ 

Many a p«und of my own proper lro l, 

Becaufe I would not rax the needy commons. 


v. a. [dis and purfe.] To pai , to j Kcn 

that the following paffage fliould not 


Have I difpwfed to the garrifons, 
And never afk’d for reftitution. 


Shakefpeare's Henry 1 J- 
Dispu'Tabi*' 
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Dispu'tabi e. adj. [from difpute.] 

Liable to contert ; controvertible; that for winch fomething 


I- 


inav be alleged on uppofite fidcs. , - 

If they arc not in themfelvcs dfpntablc , why are thejno 


much difputed ? 

Lawful to be contcdcd. 

Until any point is determined to be a law, it remains 

difnutab'e by every fuhje&. ’ 

Di'sputant. u.f. [from difpute ; difputar.s, Latin.] A con- 
trovertid ; an argucr ; a reafoner. 

Our dif.utants put me in mind of the {kuttlc-fifh, that when 
lie is unable to extricate himfclf, blackens all the water about 


him ’till he becomes invifiblc. 


Spectator, N°. 4^ (i. 


Disputant, adj. Diluting; engaged in controvcrfy. 

Thou there wait found 

Among the graved rabbics, difputant . 

On points and quedions fitting Moles chair. Milt. Pa. Reg. 
Disputa tion. n.J. [from dijpuiatto, Latin.] 

1 . The {kill of controvcrfy ; argumentation. _ 

Confider what the learning of deputation is, and how they 
are employed for the advantage' of themfelvcs or others, 
whofc bufmefs is only the vain odentation of founds. Locke. 

2. Controvcrfy ; argnmental corned. 

Well do I find, by the wife knitting together of your an- 
fivcr, that any difptitation Lean ufe is as much too weak as I 
unworthy. _ Sidney, b. ii. 

’Till fome admirable or ttnufiial accident happens, as it 
hath in fome, to work the beginning of a better alteration in 
the mind, difputation about the knowledge of God com- 
monly prevadeth little. hooker, b. v. 

Disrt’TA'Tious. adj. [from difpute.] Inclined to difpute; 

cavilling. 4 

A man mud be of a very dfpvtat'rus temper, that enters 
into date-conirovcrfies with any of the fair fcx. Add. Freehold. 
Disru ,- r ati ve. adj. [from difpute.] Difpofed to debate; ar- 
gumentative. 

Perhaps this practice might not fo eafily be perverted as 
to raife a cavilling, dijputative, and fceptical temper in the 
minds of vouth. " * Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To DISPU'TE. v. n. [diiputo, Latin.] To contend by argu- 
ment ; to altercate ; to debate ; to argue ; to controvert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, thofe 
of the fword are more fo, and fighting is a worfc expe- 
dient than difputing. Decay cf Piety. 

The atheid can pretend no obligation of confcience, why 
he fhould difpute againd religion. TUlotJon, Serm. ii. 

Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with vehemence about 
a very little point of conveniency ? Atterbury. 

To Dispu te, v. a. 

1. To contend for, whether by words or adlion. 

Things were difputed before they came to be determined : 
men afterwards were not to difpute any longer, but to 
obey. Flookcr. 

So difpute the prize, 

As if you fought before Cydaria’s eyes. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 
One fays the kingdom is his own : a Saxon drinks the 
quart, anil fwcars he'll difpute that with him. Tatar, N°. 75. 

2. Tooppofe; to quedion. 

Now I am fent, and am not to difpute 
My prince’s orders, hut to execute. Dryden' s Ind. Emperor. 

3. To difeufs ; to think on : a fenfe not in ufe. 

Difpute it like a man. 

1 {hall do fo : 

But I mud alfo feel it as a man. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 
Dispu'te. n.f [from the verb.] Contcd; controvcrfy; argu- 
mental contention. 

Thcqueftion being about a faft, it is begging it, to bring 
a proof an hypothecs which is the very thing in difpute. Loc. 
The earth is now placed fo conveniently, that plants thrive 
and flouridi in it, and animals live : this is matter of fa£I, and 
beyond all dijpute. 

Dispi 'teless. adj. [from difpute.] 
vertible. 

Di'Pu'ter. n.f. [from difpute.] A 
to argument and oppofition. 

Both were vehement difputers againd the heathen ido- 
5atr y- Stilingfieet's Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

I hofe conclufions have generally obtained, and have been 
acknowledged even by dijputers themfelvcs, ’till with labour 
they had dified their convictions. Rogers's Sermons 

Di^alifica'tion. n.f. [from difqualify.] That which 
unqualifies; that which makes unfit. 

It is recorded as a fufficient difqualification of a wife, that 
peaking of herhufband, {he faid, God forgive him. Spectator. 
1 o DisqoA'uFY. v. a. [dis and qualify.] 

K To make unfit; to difable by fome natural or legal impe- 

Such perfqns as {hall confer benefices on unworthv and df~ 
qua.ified perfons, alter a notice or correction given, fliall for 
bencfi Urn ** de l )livcd the power of prefenting unto fuch 

Aylijft's Parer gen. 


as 


Bentley s Sermons. 
Undifputcd ; uncontro- 
Dia. 

controvertift $ one given 
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1 knout no employment for which piety difqua’ifiet. Sm/K 
My common illnefs utterly dijqualif.es me for ail conver- 
fatron ; I mean my Jeafnefs. ^ Sivif ; 

2. To deprive a right or claim by fomc pofitiVe reduction j to 

difable; to except from any grant 

1 he church of England is the only body of Lhriltians 
which dj qualifies thofe, who arc employed to preach its doc- 
trine, from lharing in the civil power, faither than asie- 
nators- Swift on the Sacrame ial 1 efi. 

To DisQU a'ntity. v. a. [dis and quantity.] Io leflen; to 
diminilh. 

Be entreated of fifty to df quant ty your train; 

And the remainders that Ihall dill depend, ^ 

'l'o be fuch men as may befort your age. Shalef. E. Lent . 

Disqu I E T. n.f. [dis and quiet.] Unealtnefs; rcdlelwiefs ; want 
of tranquillity; vexation; didurbancc; anxiety. 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without any dif quiet ox 
thought, may he faid to be happy. L' EJlrange s Fables. 

If we give way to our paffions, we do but gratify ourfelves 
for the prefent, in order to our future difquiet. Tillotfqn. 

I had ratlitr Jive in Ireland than under the frequent dijqu tts 
of hearing you are out of order. Swift. 

DisquiRt. adj. Unquiet; uneafy; redlefs. 

I pray you, hufband, be not fo dijqaiet ; 

The meat was well, if you w’ere fo content. Shakefipcare. 

To DisquiRt. v.a. [from the noun.] To didurb; to make 
uneafy; toharrafs; to vex; to fret; to deprive of tranquil* 
lity- 

The proud Roman him difquiet ed, 

A warlike Catfer, tempted with the name 
Of this fwcct ifland. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. IO. flan. 47. 
Why art thou fo vexed, O my foul? And why art thou fo 
df quieted within me? Pfalm i. 

By anger and impatience the mind is dijquieted, and is not 
able calily to compofe itfelf to prayer. Duppa . 

Thou, happy creature, art fecure 
From all the torments we endure; 

Defpair, ambition, jeaioufy. 

Loll friends, nor love difquiets thee. Rofcommon. 

DisquiRt 1R. n.f. [from di, quiet.] A didurber; a harrafier. 

DtsyuiR-TLY. adve [from d J quiet-] Without red; anxioufly; 
uncafily ; without calmnefs. 

We have feen the belt of our machinations, hollownefs; 
treachery, and all ruinous diforders, follow us difquictly to our 
graves. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

He reded difquietly that night ; but in the morning I found 
him calm. Wifi-man’ s Surgery. 

DisquiRtness. n.f. [from difquiet .] Uneafinefs; reftlcdiicfs ; 
anxiety ; didurbance. 

Ail otherwife, faid he, I riches rede, 

And deem them root of all dijquietnefis. Fairy Queen, b. it. 
Arius won to himfelf, both followers and great defenders ; 
whereupon much dijquietnefis enfued. Hooker, b. v. J'. 49. 

Disqui'etude. n.f. [from dij'quict.] Uneafinefs; anxiety; 
dilturbance; w'ant of tranquillity. 

Little -happinefs attends a great character, and to a multi- 
tude of djquietudes tile deiire of it fubjedts an ambitious 
trh'id. Addifion's Spectator, N°. 256. 

1 is the bed prefervative from all thole temporal fears and 
difquietudes, which corrupt the enjoyment, and embitter the 
lives of men. Rogers, Sermons. 

Disquisi'tion. n. fi. [difiquifitio, Latin.] Examination; dif- 
putative enquiry. 

God hath refcrved many things to his own refolution, whofe 
determinations we cannot hope from flelh ; but with reverence 
mud fufpend unto that great day, w’hofe judicc {hall cither 
condemn our curiofity, or refolve our difquifitiens. Brown. 

1 is indeed the proper place for this difquifition concern- 
ing the antediluvian earth, and it could not well have been 
brought in before. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

1 he royal focicty had a good cfte£, as it turned many 
of the greated geniufes ©f that age to the dijquifitions of 
natural knowledge. Addifion's Spectator, N°. 267. 

The nature of animal diet may be difeovered by tade, 
and other fenfible qualities, and fome general rules, without 
particular difquifition upon every kind. Arbuthnot. 

To Disra'nk. v.a. [dis and rank.] To degrade from his 
rank. J)i£f 

DisregaRd. n.f. [dis and regard.] Slight notice j neofea*- 
contempt. ® * 

To Disregard, v.a. [from the noun.] To flight; to ne- 

glect; to contemn. 

Since we are to do good to the poor, to ftrangers, to ene- 
mies, thofe whom nature is too apt to make us defpife dif- 
regaid, or hate, then undoubtedly we arc to do good to’ all. 

Thofe fads which God hath difiregardei hthmo'/l^may 
regard for the time to come. Smalridge's Sermon l 

Studious of good, man dtfregarded fame 
And ufeful knowledge wa. his elded aim* Blackmore. 

DisrecaRdful. 
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IDisrega'rdful. adj. [dfregard and full.] 
temptuous. 

DUrf.ua'rdfullV. adj. [from difregardful. ] Negligently 
contemptuoufly. 

Disre'lish. n.J. [dis and reUJk.] 


• tm- 


i. Bad tafte; naufeoulhefs. 

Oft they a (fay’d. 

Hunger and third containing ; drugg’d as oft 
With hatefulleft difrelijh, writh’d tjieir jaws, 

With foot and cinders fill’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl , l. x. 

4 . Diflike of the palate ; fqueamiflinefs. 

Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they are (hewn 
not to be ufeful to health, becaufe of an indifferency or dif- 
relijh to them. Locke . 

To Disre'lish. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To make naufeous ; to infedt with an unpleafant tafte. 

Fruits of tafte to pleafe 
True appetite, and not difrelijh third 
Of nedtarous draughts between, from milky dream. Milt. 
The fame anxiety and folicitude that embittered the pur- 
fuit, difielijhes the fruition itfelf. Rogers , Sermon 19. 

2 . To want a tafte of ; to diflike. 

The world is become too bufy for me : every body is fo 
concerned for the publick, that all private enjoyments arc loft, 
or dfrelifhcd. P ope. 

Disrf. puta'tion. n. f. [dis and reputation.] 

1 . Difgracc; difhonour. 

I will tell you what was the courfe in the happy days of 
queen Elizabeth, whom it is no disreputation to follow. Bacon. 

2 . Lofs of reputation ; ignominy. 

The king fearing left that the bad fuccefs might difeourage 
his people, and bring difreputution to himfelf, forbad any re- 
port to be made. Hayward. 

Gluttony is not of fo great difreputation amongft men as 
drunkennefs. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

DisREVu'te. n.f. I dis and repute] 111 character ; difhonour; 
want of reputation. 

How ftudioufly did they caft a flur upon the king’s perfon, 
and bring his governing abilities under a difrepute. South. 
Disrespe'ct. n.f. [ dis and refpcCl.] Incivility ; want of re- 
verence; irreverence; an adi approaching to rudenefs. 

Any difreJpeS to adts of flate, or to the perfons of ftatef- 
mcn, was in no time more penal. Clarendon. 

Ariftotle writ a methodical difeourfe concerning thefe arts, 
chufmg a certain benefit before the hazard that might accrue 
from the vain difrefpeCls of ignorant perfons. JVilkins. 

What is more ufual to warriours than impatience of bear- 
ing the lead affront or difreJpeCt ? Pope. 

Disrespe'ctful. adj. [difreJpeCt and full.] Irreverent; un- 
civil. 

DisREtr e'ctfullv. adv. [from difrcfpeCtful ] Irreverently; 
uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our pofterity will think fo difrefpeCl fully 
of their great grandmothers, as that they made themfelves 
monftrous to appear amiable. Audifon s Spectator, N .127. 
To Disro'be. v. a. [dis and robed\ ”1 o undrefs ; to uncover; 
to drip. 

Thus when they had the witch difrobed quite, 

And all her filthy feature open (hown. 

They let her go at will, and wander ways unknown. F. S>u. 
Kill the villain ftrait, 

Difrobe him of the matchlcfs monument, _ 

Thy father’s triumph o’er the favages. Shake/. King John. 
Thefe two great peers were difrobed of their glory, the one 
by judgment, the other by violence. _ Hot ten. 

Who will be prevailed with to difrobe himfelf at once of all 
bis old opinions, and pretences to knowledge and learning, 
and turn himfelf out (lark naked in queft afrc(h of new no- 
tions. Locke. 

Disruption, n.f. [airuptio, Latin.] The adt of breaking 
afunder; abroach; rent; dilaceration. 

This fecures them from difruption, which they would be in 
danger of, upon a fudden ftretch or contortion. _ _ Ray. 

The agent which effedled this difruption , and diflocation of 
the ftrata, was fcated within the earth. IP eodward s Nut. Hijf. 
If raging winds invade the atmofphere, 3 

Their force its curious texture cannot tear, , > 

Nor make difruption in the threads of air. Rlackmore. 3 
Dissa'tisfaction. n.f. [ dis zn&fatisfaClion.] 1 he ftateof being 
diflkisfied ; difeontent ; want of fomething to compleat the 

He that changes his condition, out of impatience and dif- 
fati faction, when he has tried a new one, wifhes tor his old 
again. L'Eftrange. 

^The ambitious man has little happinefs, but is fubjeft to 
much uneafinefs and dfatisfaClion. Addifon s Spectator. 

In vain we try to remedy the defedls of our acquifition, by 
varying the object : the fame dfatisfaClion purfues us^th lough 
the circle of created goods. _ _ Rogers , Sermon 5. 

Dissa'tisfactoriness. n.f [from diffaiisfaCiory. ] Inability 
to give content. 


Negligent; con- Dissatisfactory, adj [from diffatisfy.} That which is 
able to give content. 

To Dissatisfy, v.a. [dis znffatfsfj.] 

1. To difeontent; to difpleafe. 

The advantages of life will not hold out to the kn»th f 

defire ; and, fince they are not big enough to fatisfv, the 
fliould not be big enough to diffatisfy. ‘Lj ■ ^ 

2 . To fail to pleafe ; to want fomething requifite. 

I ftill retain feme of my notions, after your lordfliiiV 

having appeared diffatisfiel with them. / \ * 

To DISSE'CT. v.a. [differ, Latin.] 

1 . To cut in pieces. It is ufed chiefly of anatomical enquiries 

made by reparation of the parts of animal bodies. ’ 

No mafk, no trick, no favour, no referve ; 

DiffeCi your mind, examine every nerve. P. /common.' 

Following life in creatures we diff.Cl, 

We lofe it in the moment we detect. Pope. 

2 . To divide and examine minutely. 

'I his paragraph, that has not one ingenuous word through- 
out, I have difjeCled for a famplc. dtterbury. 

Disse'ction. n f. [diffedio, Lat.] The act of feparating the 
parts of animal bodies ; anatomy. 

She cut her up ; but, upon the diffeClion , found her juft like 
other hens. L'Ejlrangt. 

I (hall enter upon the diffeClion of a coquet’s heart, and 
communicate particularities obferved in that curious piece 
of anatomy. Addifon's Spectator. 

Such ftrict enquiries into nature, fo true and fo perfect a 
diffeClion of human kind, is die work of extraordinary dili- 
gence. Granville. 

To DISSE'IZE. v. a. [ diffaifer , French.] To difpoffefs; to 
deprive. 

He fo difeized of his griping grofs. 

The knight his thrillant fpear again allay’d. 

In his brafs-platcd body to embofs. Fairy Spacer, l. i. 
If a prince (hould give a man, befides his ancient patri- 
mony, which his family had been difeized of, an additional 
eftate, never before in the pofleffion of his anccftors, he 
could not be faid to re-eftablifh lineal fucceflion. Locke. 
Disse'isIN. n.f. [from dffeftr, French ] An unlawful difpof- 
fefling a man of his land, tenement, or other immoveable or 
incorporeal right. Coivel. 

DisseTzor. n.f. [from diffizc.] He that difpoffes another. 
To DISSE'MBLE. v. a. [ dijfimulo , Latin ; fcmblanee , dijjem- 
blance , and probably difftmbler , in old T rcnch.j 

1. To hide under falfe appearance ; to conceal ; to pretend that 
not to be which really is. 

Your fon Luccntio 

Doth love my daughter, and flic lovetli him. 

Or both diffemble deeply their affeCtions. Shakefptare. 

She anfwered, that her foul was God’s ; and touching her 
faith, as (he could not change, fo (he would not diffemble 
it. Hayward. 

2. To pretend that to be which is not. This is not the true 
fignification. 

In vain, on the dfembl d mother’s tongue. 

Had cunning art and fly perfuafion hung ; 

And real care in vain, and native love . 

In the true parent’s panting bread had drove. Prior. 

To Disse'mble. v.n. To play the hypocrite. 

Ye diffemblcd in your hearts when ye fent me unto the 
Lord your God, faying, pray for us. Jer. xlii. 20. 

I would diffemble with my nature, where 


My fortunes, and my friends, at flake, requir d 
I (hould do fo in honour. Shakefpeares Ccnolanus. 

I am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by difjembling nature. 

Deform’d, unfinifli’d. Shaktfp. Richard III. 

Thy function too will varnifti o’er our arts, 

And fantfify difembling. Row's Ambitious Stepmother. 

Disse'mbler. n.f. [ from diffemble. ] An hypocrite ; a man 
who conceals his true difpofnion. , , 

Thou doft wrong me, thou diTcmbler , thou. Jr 

The French king, in the bufinefs of peace, was the gre. 
diffembler of the two. Bacons 

Such an one, wliofe virtue forbiddeth him to c a . , 
diffembler, (hall evermore hang under the wheel. s’ 

The queen, with rage inflam d. 

Thus greets him, Thou diffembler, wouldfl thou y 
Out of my arms by Health. . "gT. 

Men will truft no farther than they judge a perfon f 
Ctrl? fit .0 be traded: .a discovered *«*»“*. 

With diflimulation ; 


nothing great and confiderahle. 

Disse'mblingly. adv. [from diffemble. I 

h ’’¥$S& an have been either 
falfly reported of the equity of the harbatou, kin . 
o DiSSE'MINATE. V. a. [dijjcmino, Latin. ] I 


as 


To 


feed ; to fow ; to fpread every WW- f e ditions, 

111 ufes are made of it many times in String f prc . 
rebellions, in di/femi rating of herefies. and mfufing ot P , 


judiccs. 
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There it a ncatlv uniform and confiant fire or heal ■.*&*; 

^miXofmind, and fJ£^Zf jfe* 
W as Effeminated^ firft, and mull U be niarnmned. ^ri. 
Dissemination, n.f. [diffeminatio, Lat.] 3 he a£t of fcat- 
terinp, like feed ; the art of fow.ng or fpread.ng. 

Thou-h now at the greateft diflancc from the beginning of 
errour, vet we are aln.ofl loft in its difjemination, whoie ways 
,re bouiidlefs, and confefs no circumlcnpt.on. Brown. 

Dissemina’tor. n.f [dffemnator, Lat.] He that featters ; a 

fcattercr ; a lower ; a ipreader. _ , _ 

Men, vehemently thirfling after a name in thcworld, hope 

to acquire it by being the dijjeminators of 

DTSS'ENSION. n.f. [diffenfio, Latin.] Difagreement; ftnfe; 
difvtrd | comemion 1 dilicr.nee, ,u.,rel ; bt.uch of unrott. 
Friend now, fait fworn, 

Wliofe hours, vvhofe bed, wliofe meal, whofc cxercifc. 

Are (lill together ; who twine, as ’twere, in love, 
Unfcparable, fliall within this hour. 

On a dilfenfr.n of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. Shakefptare s Cor 10 anu . 

Now join your hands, and with your hands your hearts. 
That no diffenfm hinder government. Shake/. Henry V l. 
He appeafed tile diffcnfion then arifuigabout religion, hnolle,. 
Grown 


In wealth and multitude, famous they grow ; 

But firft amone the priefts diffcnfion fprings. Milt. I a. Lojt. 

Debates, diffenfums, uproars are thy joy ; 

Provok’d without offence, and practis’d to deftroy. fry den. 
Disse'nsious. adj. [from diffcnfion .] Difpoled to difeordj 
qunrrelfome ; factious; contentious. , 

Either in religion they have a dijfenfmis head, or in the 
commonwealth a factious head. AJcham's S.kco.maJUr. 

Who are they that complain unto the king 
That I am fiern ? They lave his grace but lightly. 

That (ill his ears with fuch dijffcnfous rumours. Soak. R. til. 
You difjienftous rogues. 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 

Make yourfclves fcabs ? Shakefp care s Co> 10. anus. 

To DISSE'NT. v. n. [difentio, Latin.] 

1. To difagree in opinion ; to think in a contrary manner. 

Let me not be any occafion to defraud the publick of what 
is bell, by any morofe or perv .rfe dijfcntir.gs. Ling Charles. 

What cruelty, in the nioft barbarous rites of heathens, has 
not been matched by the inhumanity of difjenting chriftians ? 

Decay of Piety. 

There are many opinions in which multitudes ot men .if 
fent from us, who arc as good and wife as ourfelves. Addifon. 

2 . To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 

We fee a genera] agreement in the fecret opinion of men, 
that every man ought to embrace the religion which is true, 
and to (hun, as hurtful, whatfoever diffenteth from it, but that 
nioft which doth fartheft diffient. Hooker, b. v. f. 1 . 

Dissk'nt. n.f. [from the verb.] Difagreement; difference of 
opinion ; declaration of difference of opinion. 

In propoiitions, where though the proofs in view are of moft 
moment, vet there are grounds to fufpcifl that there is proof 
as confiderahle to be produced on the contrary fide, there 
fulpence or d'ffent are voluntary actions. Lode. 

W hat couid be the rcafon of this general diffent from the 
notion of the refurrciSlion, feeing that almoft all of them did 
believe the immortality of the foul? Bentley s Sermons. 

Dissrnta'neous. adj. [from dij/ent.] Difagreeable; incon- 
fiftent ; contrary. 

Disse'nter. n f. [from diffent .] 

1. One that disagrees, or declares his difagreement from an 
opinion. 

They will admit of matter of fad, and agree with dif- 
fent as in that ; but differ only in afligning of reafons. Locke. 

2 . One who, for whatever reafons, refufes the communion of 
the Englifh church. 

Dissertation, n.f. [ difjertatio , Latin.] A difeourfe; a dif- 
quifition ; a treat tie. 

Plutarch, in his differtation upon the poets, quotes an in- 
flance of Homer’s judgment in doling a ludicrous fcenc with 
decency and inftruction. Pope's Odyfffcy , Notes. 

To Disse'rve. v.a. [dis and ferve.] To do injury to; to 
mifehief; to damage; to hurt; to harm. 

Having never done the king the lead fervice, he took the 
firft opportunity to differve him, and engaged againft him 
from the beginning of the rebellion. Clarendon. 

Dcfires of things of this world, by their tendency, promote 
or differve our interefts in another. Rogers, Sermon 2. 

Disse'r vice. n.f. [Rib and fervice. Injury ; mifehief; ill 
turn. 

We (hall rather perform good offices unto truth, than any 
diffirvice unto relatcrs who have well deferved. Brown. 

Great fickndTes make a fenfible alteration, but fmaller in- 
difpofitions do a proportionable diffirvice. Collier on Hu. Rcafon. 
Vol. 1 . 
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and no, the end it&lf, i» 
aptnvfs to be cotnnundvd or forbidden muR U fotilltW >, pon 
its ferviccablenefs or differ v.ceablcnefs to fome end ^r,^ 

To Disse'ttle. [ dss and fettle. ] io unfettle, to 

To U rWvER. w. a. [dis and fever. In this word the particle 
dis makes no change in the fignification, and *ereforc the 
word, though fupported by great authorities, ought to 
S ftoS on, language.] To patt m two, .0 break i 
to divide; to funder; tofeparate; to difumtc. 

Shortly had theftorm fo diffevered the company, which the 
day before had tarried together, that moft of them never met 
again, but were fwallowed up. i«ney. 

The ajhmv of fleets hath been the 

^ All "downright rains difever the violence of outrageous 
winds, and level the mountainous billows. Kale/gU. 

Diffcver your united ftrengths, v r 

And part your mingled colours once again. Shak.K. John. 

The meeting points the facred hair d fever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. I ope. 

Dissi.'dence. n.f. [ diffideo , Latin-] Difcord ; difagree- 
merit S-Aioim 

DiTsi'lience. n.f. [diffilio, Latin.] The acT of ftarting 

Dissi'lEnt. adj. [diffiliens, Latin.] Starting afunder ; bind- 
ing in two. _ , , _ . 

Dissili'tion. n.f. [ diffilio , Latin.] The a«St of burning m 

two ; the act of ftarting different ways. 

The air having much room to receive motion, tnedifftlilion 
of that air was great. Boyle's Spring of the .nr. 

Dissimilar, adj. [ dis and fimilar . ] Unlike; hetcioge- 

neous. - 

Simple oil is reduced into dijjimilar parts, and yields a iwcet 

oil, very differing from fallet-oil. 

The light whole rays are all alike refrangible I call fimple, 
homogeneal, and fimilar; and that whole rays are fome 
more refrangible than others, I call compound, heterogeneal, 
and d fimilar. Newtons Opt. 

If the fluid be fuppofed toconfift of heterogeneous particles, 
we cannot conceive how thofc d fimilar parts can have a like 
fituation. Bentley's Sermons. 

Dissimilarity, n.f. [from diffimilar.] Unlikenefs ; difli- 

militude. 1 . 

If the principle of reunion has not its energy in this life, 
whenever the attractions of fenfe ceafe, the acquired prin- 
ciples of diffimilarity mult repel thefe beings from their centre ; 
fo that the principle of reunion, being fet free by death, mull 
drive thefe beings towards God their centre, and the principle 
of diffimilarity forcing him to repel them with infinite vio- 
lence from him, mult make them infinitely mifcrable. Cheyne. 
Dissimilitude, n.f. [dfimilitudo, Lat ] Unlikenefs; want 
of rcfcmblancc. 

Thereupon grew marvellous diffimilitudes , and by reafon 
thereof jealoufies, heartburnings, jars and difeords. Hooker. 

We doubt whether the Lord, in different circumftances, did 
frame his people unto any utter diffimilitude, either witli Egyp- 
tians, or any other nation. Hooker, b. iv. J. 6. 

TTie diffimilitude between the Divinity and images, (hews 
that images are not a fuitablc means whereby to worftiip 
God. Stillingffeet's Dcf of DiJ'c. on Rom. Idolatry. 

As humane fociety is founded in the fimilitude of fome 
things, fo it is promoted by fome certain diffimilitudes. Grew. 

Women are curious obfervers of the likenefs of children 
to parents, that they may, upon finding diffimilitude , have the 
pleafure of hinting unchaftity. Pope's Odyffcy, Notes. 

Dissimulation, n.f. [, dfimulatio, Latin.] The ail of dif- 
fembling; hypocrify; fallacious appearance; falfe pretenfions. 

Diffimulation is but a faint kind of policy ; for it a(keth a 
ftrong wit, and a ftrong heart, to know when to tell truth, 
and to do it. Bacon, Fffay 6. 

He added not ; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey diffimulation, difappear’d 

Into thin air diffus’d. Aliltons Paradife Regain'd, b. i. 
Dijfimulation may be taken for a bare concealment of one’s 
mind, in which fenfe we commonly fay, that it is prudence to 
diffemble injuries. South's Sermons. 

Dissipa'kle. adj. [from diffipatc.'] Eafily fcatteied ; liable to 
di/perfion. 

The heat of thofe plants is very diffipable , which under the 
earth is contained and held in ; but when it cometh to the air 
it exhaleth. Bacon's Natural Hijio^y. 

The parts of plants are very tender, as confiding of cor- 
pufcles which are extremely fmall and light, and therefore 
the more eafily diffipable. Woodward’s Natural Hi/lory. 

To Dl'SSIPATE. v.a. [diffipatus, Latin.] 
i . To fcatter every way ; to difperfe. 

T he heat at length grows fo great, that it again diffipates 
7 F and 
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and bears off thofc very corpu'fcles which before it brought. 

/ P'oodwarcts Natural Hfiory. 

The circling mountains eddy in. 

From the bare wild, the dijftpated ft orm. Tbofnfon’s Autumn. 

2 . To fcatter the attention. 

This flavery to his paffions produced 
dijftpated. 

3. To fpend a fortune. 

The wherry that contains 

Of difiipatcd wealth the poor remai ns. 

Dissipation. n.J. [difiipatio, Latin.] 

1. The adt of difperfion. 

The effects of heat are mod advanced when it worketh 
upon a body without lofs or di filiation of the matter. Bacon. 

Abraham was contemporary with Palcg, in whofe time the 
famous difiipation of mankind and diftindtion of languages 
happened. Hale s Origin tf Mankind. 

Where the earth contains nitre within it, if that heat which 
is continually (teaming out of the earth be preferved, its difii- 
pation prevented, and the cold kept off by fome building, this 
alone is ordinarily- fufficient to raife up the nitre. Woodward. 

2. The ftate of being difperfed. 

Now 

Foul difiipation follow’d, and forc’d rout. Milt . Par. Lojl. 

3. Scattered attention. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by fnatches, and 
been prevented from finifliing them by a thoufand avocations 
and difiipations. Swift. 

To Dissociate. v. a. [dfiocio, Latin.] Tofeparate; to dif- 
un ite ; to part. 

In the dfiociating adlion, even of the gentleft fire, upon a 
concrete, there does perhaps vanilh, though undifcernedly, 
fome adfive and fugitive particles, whofe prefence was requi- 
fiteto contain the concrete under fuch a determinate form. Boyle. 

Dissolvable. adj. [from difillve . ] Capable of dillblution; 
liable to be melted. 

Such things as are not dfiolvabte by the moifturc of the 
tongue, adt not upon the tafte. A teutons Opt. 

Disso luble, adj. [ dfiolubilis , Latin.] Capable of feparation 
of one part from another by heat or moifture. 

Nodules, repofed in thofc cliffs amongft the earth, being 
hard and not fo diffoluble , and likewife more bulky, arc left 
behind. * Woodward’ s Natural Hiftery. 

Dissolubility, n.fi [from diffoluble.] Liablenefs to fuffer a 
difunion of parts by heat or moifture; capacity of being 
diffolved. 

Bodies feem to have an intrinfick principle of alteration, 
or corruption, from the difiolubiiity of their parts, and the co- 
adlition of feveral particles endued with contrary and deftruc- 
tive qualities each to other. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

To DISSO'LVE. v. a. [difio’w, Latin.] 

To deftroy the form of any thing by difuniting the parts with 
heat or moifture ; to melt ; to liquefy. 

diffolved at the deluge. Woodward’s Nat. Hifl. Preface. 

To break; to difunite in any manner. 

Seeing then that all thefe things fhall be dfio'ved, what 
manner of perfons ought ye to be. 2 Pet. iii. 1 1. 

To loofc ; to break the ties of any thing. 

Witncfs thefe ancient empires of the earth. 

In height of all their flowing wealth difiolv’d. Milt. P.Lofl. 

The commons live, by no divifions rent ; 

But the great monarch’s death diffolves the government. Dry. 
To feparate perfons united. 

She and I long fince contracted, 

Arc now fo fure that nothing can dfiblve us. Sbakcfpeare. 
To break up aflemblies. 


To fo 
And 
tations 

7. To br 

To 
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To Lisso j.ve. v. n. 

To be melted ; to be liquefied. 

As wax diffolves , as ice begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the (un. 

So melts the youth, and l.mguilhes away. AJJif. Ovid. Met. 
To fink away ; to fall to nothing. 

If there be more, more woful, hold it in; 

For 1 am almoft ready to dfiblve. 

Hearing of this. 

2- To melt away in pleafiires. 

Disso'lvent. adj. [from diffolved] 
lolving or melting. 

In "man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, moiftened 
with the fpittle, is firit chewed, then fwailowed into the fto- 


DIS 

mach, where, being mingled with difiolvent juices, It „ 
coded, macerated, and reduced into a chyle ’ $ n * 

Dissolvent, n.f [from the adjetfive.] Havim thp 
ot difuniting the parts of any thing. S 1 p0Wer 

Spittle is a great difiolvent, and 'there is a great • , 

it m the ftomach, beine fwailowed conftantlv ^*7 of 

n - f [fr ° m That has the tZl 

of diffolving. e l*°wer 

Fire, and the more fu brie diffo’.ver, putrefadion K,- ,r 

the particles of fubftances, turn them black ’ * H 

Hot mineral waters are the belt dfiolvers of phlegm Arti 

DissoTvible. adj [from dfiolve. It is commonly 
dfiolvable , but lefs properly.] Liable to pcnfli by dilution 
Man, that is even upon the intrinfick conftitution n f w 
nature diffolvible , mull, by being in an eternal duration m 1 * 
tinue immortal. Hales 1 

Dl'SSOLUTE. adj. [dfiolutus, Latin.] Loofe"; wCtoTj £ 
reltrained ; dtflolved in pleafures ; luxurious ; debauched. 

A giant huge and tall. 

Who him difarmed, dfiolutc , difmay’d, 

Unawares furpriz’d. Fairy jhteen, b. i. cant - 

Such Hand in narrow lanes. 

And beat our watch and rob our paflengers; 

While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 

Takes on the point of honour, to fupport 
So dfiolute a crew. Shakffpeare's RitbardW. 

A man of little gravity, or abftinence in pleafures; Vw 
fometimes almoft dfiolute Hayward 

T hey cool’d in zeal, 

Thenceforth fnall pradife how to live fccure, 

Worldly, or dfiolute , on what their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milt ns Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 
I he true fpirit of religion banifhes indeed all levity 0 f 
behaviour, all vicious and dfiolute mirth ; but, in exchange, 
fills the mind with a perpetual ferenity. Addifon's Spectator. 

The beauty of religion the moft dfiolute are forced to ac- 
knowledge. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Dissolutely, adv. [from dfiolute.] Loofely; in debauchery • 
without reftraint. 

Whereas men have lived diffolutcly and unrighteoufly, thou 
haft tormented them with their own abominations. Wifd. xii. 

Dissoluteness, n.f. [fro m dfiolute.] Loofenefs ; laxity of 
manners ; debauchery . 

If we look into the common management, we fhall have 
reafon to wonder, in the great difioiutenefs of manners which 
the world complains of, that there are any footfteps at all left 
of virtue. ' Locke. 

Dissolution, n.f. [dfiolutio, Latin.] 

1 . The ad of liquefying by heat or moiiture. 

2. The ftate of being liquefied. 

3. The ftate of melting away ; liqucfadion. 

I am as fubjed to heat as butter ; a man of continual dif- 
folution and thaw. Shakejp. Aferry Wives of IBimifer. 

fuitablenefs of one found to another. 

Still govern thou my long, 

But diive far oft' the barbarous dfionance 

Of Bacchus, and his revellers. Milton s P aradijc Lof , '• ^ 
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flic wonted roar was up amidft the woods, 

AnJ fill'd the air with barbarous dfionance. 

At which I ceas’d, and liften’d them a while. , ■ ! ' 

1 he Latin tongue is a dead language, and none can decide 

« - t “ .«£E|£ TmI 

of thefe times. _ . , 

DISSONANT, adj. [dfionans, Latin.] 

1 Harfh ; unharmonious. 

Dire were the ft rain and dfionant, to fing . . 

The cruel raptures of the favage kind. Lhotnfn s Spn og. 

’• from mfon M 

To DISSU'ADE. v. a. [ilijfuadeo, Latin. J 

Todchort; to divert by reafon or importunity from any 

thU = We fubmit to Caefar, promifing 
To p3V our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diffuaded by our wicked queen. bbakef Cymbehnc. 

2. To reprefent any thing as unfit or dangerous. 

T his would be worle ; 

War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike ■ _ 

My voice diffuades. Milton s Paradife Lof, b. 11. 

Not diflidenr of thee, do I dfiuade ■ _ • ■ 

Thy abfence from my fight. At tit on s Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

I’d fain deny this wifh, which thou haft made; _ 

Or what I can’t deny, would fain dijjuade Addtjon s On a. 
Di su'ader n.f. [from dfiuade.] He that difluadts. 
Dtssu'AsioN. n. f [difiuafo, Lat.] Urgency of reafon or im- 
portunity againft any thing; dehortatton. ^ 

Endeavour to priferve yourfeif from relapfe by fuch dfiua- 
ftors from love, as its votaries call invectives againft it. Boyle. 
Dissu'asIve. adj. [from dfiuade.] Dehortatory; tending to 
divert or deter from anv purpofe. 

Dissu'asive. n.f. Dehortation ; argument or importunity 
employed to turn the mind off from any purpofe or purfmt. 

The meannefs, or the fin, will fcarce be dijjiujives to thofe 
who have reconciled themfelves to both. Govern, of the Tongue. 
To Dissu'nder. v. a. [dis and funder. 1 his is a barbarous 
word. ScC Dissever.] To funder ; to feparate. 

But when her draught the fea and earth dtfiunder’d. 

The troubl’d bottoms turn’d up, and flic thunder’d. < .bapm. 
Dissy'llable. n.f [W*x<* 0 <!>-.] A word of two fyllables. 
No man is tied, in modern poetry, to oblcnc any farther 
rule in the feet of his verfc, but that they be di fyllables ; whe- 
ther fpondec, trochee, or iambique, it matters not. Dryden. 
Di'staff. n.f. [bi)~®p, Saxon ] 

1. The ftaff from which the flax is drawn in fpinnmg. 

In fum, proud Boreas never ruled fleet, 

WhcNeptune’s web on danger’s di/laff fpins, . 

With greater power than flie did make them wend 
Each way, as fhc that ages praife did bend. Sidney. 

Weave thou to end this web which 1 begin ; 

I will the di/laf hold, come thou and fpin. Fairfax , b. iv. 

Ran Coil our dog, and T albot with the band, 

And Malkin with her diflaff in her hand. Dryden. 

2. It is ufed as an emblem of the female fex. 

In my civil government fome fay the crofier, fome fay the 
dijhfi was too bufy. Howet’s England’s Tears. 

See mv royal mafter murder’d. 

His crown ufurp’d, a diflaff in the throne. Dryden. 

Distaff-thistle, n. f. A fpecics of thiftle. See Thistle. 
To Dista'in. v. a [dis and Jlain.] 

1 . To (lain ; to tinge with an adventitious colour. 

Nor ceas’d liis arrows, ’till the Ihady plain 
Scv’n mighty bodies with their blood di/iain. Dryd. Virg. 

Place on their heads that crown dijlaind with gore, 
Which thofe dire hands from my flain father tore. Pope. 

2. To blot ; to fully wi h infamy. 

He underftood. 

That lady whom I had to me aflign’d. 

Had both diftain’d her honourable blood. 

And eke the faith which Ihc to me did bind. Fairy fhteen. 
The worthinefs of praife dijlains his worth, 

If he that’s prais’d, him felt bring the praife forth. Shakefp. 
DI'STANCE. n.f. [r.i fiance, French; djiantia, Latin.] 

1. Dijlar.ce is fpace considered barely in length between any two 
beings, without confidering anv thing elfe between them. Locke. 

It is very cheap, notwithftanding the great dijlance between 
the vineyards and the towns that fell the wine. AddiJ'. on Italy. 

As he lived but a few miles dijlance from her father’s 
houfe, he had frequent opportunities of feeing her. Addijbn. 

2. Remotcnefs in place 

Cscfar is ftill dilpofed to give us terms* 

And waits at dijlance ‘till he hears from Cato. Addif. Cato. 

Thefe dwell at fuch convenient distance. 

That each m?.v give his friend afliftance. Prior 

3: The fpace kept between two antagonifts in fencing. 
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We come to fee fight ; to fee thy pafs, thy flock, thy re- 
verfe, thy difiance. Slxiktfpeare’s Merry Wives Oj ft mdfor . 

4. Contrariety; oppofition. 

Banquo was your enemy. 

So is he mine; and in luch bloody difar.ee , 

That every minute of his being thrufts 
. . Againft my near’ft of life. Shakefpeare’s Asachcth. 

k. A fpace marked on thecourfe where horfes run. 

This was the horfe that ran the whole field out of dijlance , 
and won the race. ^ ’ ,7/ T' ' 

6. Space of time. 

You muft do it by difiance of time. 2 t jur. v. 47. 

I help my preface by a prefeript, to tell that there is ten 
years di/lance between one and the other. Prior. 

7. Remotcnefs in time either palt or future. 

We have as much affurance of thefe things, askings fu- 
ture and at a dijlance are capable of. Tt Li for. s Scr mans. 

To judge right of blcflings prayed for, and yet at a dfar.ee, 
we muft be able to know things future. Srnairidge s Sermons. 

8. Ideal disjunction ; mental feparation. 

The qualities that afteCt our fenfes arc, in the things 
themfclve , fo united and blended, that there is no feparation, 
no di fiance between them. Locke. 

9. Rcfpcft; diftant behaviour. 

I hope your modefty 

Will know, what dfiance to the crown is due. Dryden. 
’Tis by refpedt and dijlance that authority is upheld. Atterb. 

If a man makes me keep my dijlance , the comfort is, he 
keeps his at the fame time. Swift. 

10. Retraction pf kindnefs; referve ; alienation. 

On the part of hcav’n. 

Now alienated ! dijlance and diftafte. 

Anger, and juft rebuke, and judgment giv’n. Milt. P. Lojl. 
To Distance, v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To place remotely ; to throw off from the view. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl is the quick light, or 
white which appears to be on the fide nearcit to us, and the 
black by confequence dfaners the object. Dr.d. Dtfrejncy; 

2 . To leave behind at a race the length of a diftancc; to con- 
quer in a race with great fupCi iority. 

Each daring lover, with advent’rous pace, 

Purfu’d his withes in the dang’rous race ; 

Like the fwift hind the bounding damfcl flies, 

Strains to the goal, the of anc’ d lover dies. Cay’s Fan. 
Di'stant. adj. [difans, Latin.] 

1. Remote in place; not near. 

The wond’rous rock the Parian marble (hone, 

And feem’d to diflant fight of folid ftone. Pope. 

Narrownefs of mind (hould be cured by reading hiftorks 
of paft ages, and of nations and countries dijlant from our 
own. Watt.’s Improvement of the Mind. 

The fenfes will difeover tl ings near us with fufficient exact- 
nefs, and things dijlant alio, fo far as they relate to our ne- 
ccffary ufe. ' Watts’s Logick. 

2 . Remote in time cither paft or future. 

3. Remote to a certain degree ; as, ten years, ten miles di'lcnt 

4. Rcfervcd; fly. " 

5. Not primary ; not obvious. 

It was one of the firft diflinclions of a well bred man to 
txprefs every thing obfeene in modeft terms and difiant phrafes, 
while the clown clothed thofe ideas in plain homelv terms that 
arc the moft obvious and natural. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Dista'ste. n.f. [dis and tafie.] 

1. Averfion of the palate ; difrelifti ; difguft; 

He gives the reafon of the difia/le of fatiety, and of the 
plcafure in novelty in meats and drinks. Bacon's Nat l i/iorv 

2. Diflikc; uneaftnefs. ’ J y ‘ 

Profperity is not without many fears and df.afics, and 
adveriity is not without comforts and hopes. Baton's Bffays 

3. Anger ; alienation of affedfion. w 7 ■ 

Julius Caffar was by acclamation termed king, to try how 
the people would take it : the people {hewed Jreat murmur 
^Mlijiajh at it. Bacon, Apophth. 22i. 

r he king having tailed of the envy of the p.opfe, for his 
lmprifonment of Edward PlanMgenef, was doubtful to heap 
up fny more dfafies of that kind by the imprifohment of 
Dc la Pole alfo. Ba.on s Henry V 

On the part of heaven, 

Now alienated, diftancc, and diflajh. 

And juft rebuke. Milton’s Pared. Loil 

With ftern difia/le avow’d, J 

To their own diftri&s drive the fuitor crowd. Pctds Od^lT 
To Dista'ste. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fill the mouth with naufeoufnefs, or difrelifti. 

Dang’rous conceits are in their nature poifons 

VY hich at firft are fcarce found to diflafle ; 

But with a little adt upon the blood, 

Burn like the mines of fulphur. ’ Shake/ bear,'' n-i // 

2. Todiflike; to loath. ^Jpcans O.hcllo. 

U u fa a ■ r ? h f VC !t COmc t0 ; 

Jf be afiaf.c it, let hna to my filler. Shakefp. King Lear. 
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3. To offend; to difguil. 

He thought it no policy to dijlajfe the Englifli or Irifli by a 
courfe of reformation, but fought to plcafe them. Davits. 

4. To vex; to exafperate ; to four. 

The whiffling of the winds is better mufick to contented 
minds, than the opera to die fplcenful, ambitious, difeafed, 
t iiflajled , and diffracted fouls. Pope. 

Dista'steful. adj. [diflajlc and full.] 

1. Naufeous to the palate ; difgufting. 

What to one palate is fweet and delicious, to another 
is odious and dijlajleful. Glanv. Sctff. c. 15. 

2. Offenfive ; unpleafing. 

The vifitation, though fomewhat dijlajleful to the Irifh 
lords, was fweet and welcome to the common people. Davies. 
None but a fool dijlajleful truth will tell ; 

So it be new and pleafe, ’tis full as well. Dryd. Tyran. Love. 
Dijlajleful humours, and whatever elfe may render die con- 
verfation of men grievous and uneafy to one another, are 
forbidden in the New Teffamcnt. Tillotfon , Sermon 5. 

3. Malignant ; malevolent. 

After dijlajleful looks. 

With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods. 

They froze me into iilence. Shakefpeare' sTimon. 

The ground that begot this affertion, might be the dijla/le- 
ful averfenefs of the Chriff ian from the Jew. Brown's Pul. Err. 
Diste'mper. n.J'. [dis and temper.] 

1. A d ^proportionate mixture of parts; want of a due temper 
of ingredients. 

2. A difeafe ; a malady ; the peccant predominance of fome hu- 
mour ; properly a flight illnefs ; indifpofition. 

They heighten dijtcmpers to difeafes. Suckling. 

It argues ficknefs and dijlemper in the mind, as well as in 
the body, when a man is continually turning and tolling. South. 

3. Want of due temperature. 

It was a rcafonablc conjecture, that thofe countries which 
were fituated diredtly under die tropick, were of a dijlemper 
uninhabitable. Raleigh's Hijtory of the World. 

4. Bad conffitution of the. mind ; predominance of any paffion 
or appetite. 

If little faults, proceeding on dijlemper , 

Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we flretch our eye 
At capital crimes? Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

5. Want of due ballance between contraries. 

The true temper of empire is a thing rare, and hard to 
keep ; for both temper and dijlemper confift of contraries. Bac. 

6. Ill humour of mind ; depravity of inclination. 

I was not forgetful of thofe fparks, which fome mens dif- 
temper s formerly fiudied to kindle in parliament King diaries. 

7. Tumultuous diforder. 

Still as you rife, the date exalted too, 

Finds no dijlemper while ’us chang’d by you. Waller. 

8. Diforder; uncafincfs. 

• There is a ficknefs. 

Which puts fome of us in dijlemper ; but 
I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakefpeare' s Winter's Tale, 

To Diste'mper. v. a. [dis and temper.] 
x. To difeafe. 

Young fon, it argues a dijlemper' d head. 

So foon to bid good-morrow to thy bed. Shah. Ro. and Jul. 

2. To diforder. 

In madnefs. 

Being full of fupper and dijlcmp'ring draughts, 

Upon malicious bravery, do’ft thou come 
To dart my guilt. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

He dijlemper ed himfclf one night with long and hard 
ftuily. * Boyle's Hijlory of Fluids. 

3. To difturb ; to fill with perturbation ; to ruffle. 

Thou fce’lt me much dijlemper d in my mind ; 

Pull’d back, and then pulh’d forward to be kind. Drydcn. 

4. To deftroy temper or moderation. 

Dijlemper' d zeal, fedition, canker’d hate. 

No more fhall vex the church and tear the date. Dryderi. 
They will have admirers among pofterity, and be equally 
celebrated by thofe whofe minds will not be diftempered by 
intcrcfl, paffion, or partiality. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

5. To make difaffedled, or malignant. 

Once more to-day well met, dijlcmfcr'd lords ; 

The king by me requefts your prefence ftrait. Sh. K. John. 
Distp.'mpe r at e. adj 1 [dis and temperate.] Immoderate. 

Aquinas objecteth the dijlemperate heat, which he fuppofeth 
to be in all places directly under the fun. Raleigh’s Hijlory. 
Diste'mperature. n.f. [from dijlemperate.] 

1. Intcmperatcncfs ; excefs of heat or cold, or other qualities. 

Through this dijlempcrature we fee 
The feafons alter ; hoary headed frofts 
Fall in the frefli lap of the crimfon rofe. Shakefpeare. 
They profited little againft him, but were themfelves con- 
fumed by the difcommoditics of the country, and the di/l empe- 
rature of the air. Abbot's Defcription of the l Tor Id. 

2. Violent tumultuoufuefs ; outragcoufnels. 
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3. Perturbation of the mind. 

Thy earlinefs doth me allure 
Thou art uprouz’d by fome dijlempcrature. Slmkefp tnrt 

4. Confufion ; commixture of extremes; lofs of rceulanti ’ 

At your birth 

Our grandam earth, with this dijlempcrature , 

I n paffion fhook. Shakefpeare s Henry I V. ; 

Tell how the world fell into this difeafe. 

And how fo great dijlempcrature did grow. Daniels C War 

To DISTE'ND. v.a. [dijicndc, Latin.] To flretch out m 
breadth. 

Thus all day long the full diflended clouds 
Indulge their genial ilores, and well fhower’d earth 
Is deep enrich’d with vegetable life. Tbfmjon’s Sprint. 
Diste'nt. n.f. [from dijlend.] The fpace through which any 
thing is fpread ; breadth. 1 

Thofe arches arc the gracefullcft, which, keeping precifely 
the fame height, fhall yet be diflended one fourteenth part 
longer ; which addition of dijlent will confer much to their 
beauty, and detract but little from their llrcngth. It otton. 

Diste'ntion. n.f. [ dijlentio , Latin.] 

1. The adtof firetching in breadth. 

Wind and dijlention of the bowels arc figns of a bad dieef- 
tion in the intellincs; for in dead animals, when there isno 
digeflion at all, the dijlention is in thegreateft extremity. Arb. 
Breadth ; fpace occupied by the thing diflended. 



2 . 

3. The adl of feparating one part from another; divarication. 
Our leggs do labour more in elevation than in eUJettticn. 

Wot ton’s Architectw e. 

To Disthroni'ze. v.a. [dis and throne.] To dethrone; to 
depofe from fovereignty. 

By his death lie it recovered ; 

ButPeridure and Vigent him dijlhroniooed. Fairy Queen. 
Di'stich. n f. [ dijiichon , Latin.] A couplet; a couple of 
lines; an epigram conlilling only of two verfes. 

The French compare anagrams, by themfelves, to gems ; 
but when they are call into a dijlich, or epigram, to gems cn- 
chafed in enamelled gold. Camden's Remains. 

The bard, whofe dijlieh all commend. 

In power, a fervant ; out of power, a friend. Ppt. 
ToDISTl'L. v. n. [dijlilio, Larin.] 

1. To drop; to fall hydrops. 

In vain kind feafons fwell’d the teeming grain; 

Soft fhow’rs dijliil'd, and funs grew warm in vain. Pope. 
Cryflal drops from min’ral roofs dijlil. Pope. 

2. To flow gently and filently. 

The Euphrates dijlilletb out of the mountains of Armenia, 
and falleth into the gulph of Perfia. Raleigh's Hijlory. 

3. To ufe a Hill ; to pradlife the adl of diflillation. 

Have I not been 

Thy pupil long ? Haft thou not learn’d me how 
To make perfumes, dijlil, preferve? Shakejp. Cymbeline. 
To Disti'l. v. a. 

1. To let fell in drops ; to drop any thing down. 

They pour down rain, according to the vapour thereof, 
which the clouds do drop and dijlil upon man abundantly. JW. 
The dew, which on the tender grafs 
The evening had diJlilF d. 

To pure rofe-watcr turned was. 

The fhades with fweets that fill’d. Drayton’s UK of Cynthia . 
From his fair head 

Perfumes dijlil their fweets. Prior. 

The roof is vaulted, and dijiils frefli water from ever}’ part 
of it, which fell upon us as fail as the full droppings of a 
fhower. Addifons Remarks on Italy. 

1. To force by fire through the veflels of diflillation; to exalt, 
feparate, or purify by fire. 

Upon the corner of the moon 
There hangs a vap’rous drop, profound ; 

I’ll catch it ere it come to ground ; 

And that, difhll'd by magick flights, 

Shall raife artificial fprights. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 

7. To draw by diflillation ; to extraft by the force of hte. 

The liquid, dijlilled from benzoin, is fubjeci to trequen 
viciffitudes of fluidity and firmnefs. 

Distilla'tion. n. f. [ dijlillatio , Latin.] 

1. 

2 . 


T he a£t of dropping, or falling in drops. 

The a£t of pouring out in drops. 

3. That which falls in drops. 

4. The aft of diftilling by fire. , , 

Water by frequent dijhl'aticns changes into q.^ 

The ferum of the blood, by a ftrong 

tw ‘“ iJSU 

earth. 

5. The fubftance drawn by the ftill. , » , j n 

I fuffered the pangs of an egregious deal i, _ 
like a ftrong dijlillaiitn , . with cl«rths. ^ delation; 

Disti'llatory. ad). [from <*/’«• J a t> 

ufed in diflillation. 

BefuleJ 
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Bcfidcs thofe grofler elements of bodies, fait, fulphur and 
mercury, ingredients of a more fubtile nature, extremely Iit- 
“e, and not vifiblc, may efcape at the jundures of the id,/- 
tdlatory veficls. Bede's Seept. Chym. 

DlSTl'LEER. n.f [from dif.d.] - 
, One who pradifes the trade of diftilling. 

I fent for fpirit of fait to a very eminent dijt tiler of it. Boyle. 

2 . One who makes and fells pernicious and inflammatory 1 

dSlment. n.f [from dijlil.] _ That which is drawn by 
diflillation. A word formerly ufed, but now ob.olete. 

Upon my fecurc hour thy uncle ftole. 

And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
The leperous difilment. Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

DISTI'NCT. adj [, iilinSlus , Latin.] 

Different ; not the fame in number or in kind. 

Beilarmin faith, ic is idolatry to give the fame worflup to an 
ima^e which is due to God : Vafquez faith, it is idolatry to 
mxedijiintl worfhip : therefore, if a man would avoid idola- 
try, be muft give none at all. _ Stillingfleet. 

'Fatherhood and property are dijlinft titles, and began pre- 
fently, upon Adam’s death, to be in dijlinfl perfons. Locke. 
Different; apart; not conjund. 

The intention was, thac the two armies, which marched 
out together, ihouhl afterwards be dijlinfi. Clarendon. 

Men have immortal fpirits, capable of a pleafure and hap- 
pinefs diJlinB from that of our bodies. Fillotfon's Sermons. 
Clear; unconfuled. 

Heav’n is high. 

High and remote, to fee from thence d dinSl 
Each thing on earth. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ix. 

Spotted ; variegated. 

T empeff uous fell 
His arrows from the four-fold-vifag’d four, 

Dijiinct with eyes ; and from the living wheels 
DijlinSi alike with multitude of eyes. Milton’s Par ad. Lof. 

5. Marked out; fpecificd. 

Dominion hold 

Over all living things that move on th’ earth. 

Wherever thus created ; for no place 

Is yet dijlintl by name. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. vii. 

Di ti'nction. n.J. [diJlinUio, Latin.] 

Note of difference. 

Honourable note of fuperiority. 

That by which one differs from another. 

This faculty of perception puts the dijlintl ion betwixt the 
animal kingdom and the inferior parts of matter. Luke. 

Difference regarded ; preference or negled in comparifon 
with fomething elfe. 

Maids, women, wives, without dif intli.n fall ; 

The fweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers all. Dryd. 
Separation of complex notions. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumftantial branches, which 
Di dinciion fliould be rich in. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

Divifion into different parts. 

The dijlinSlian of it into ads was not known unto 
them ; or, if it were; it is yet fo darkly delivered to us, that 
we cannot make it out. Dryden on Dramatick Pe>fy. 

Notation of difference between things feemingly the fame. 

The mixture of thofe things by fpeecli, which by nature 
are divided, is the mother of all error: to take away there- 
fore that error, which confufion breedeth, dii inStion is re- 
quifitc. Hooker , b. iii. f. 3. 

Lawluliicfs cannot be handled without limitations and 
dijlintl ions. Bacon's Holy War. 

This will puzzle all your logick 
And didintlions to anfwcr it. Denham’s Sophy. 

From this dijlinciion of real and apparent good, fome dif- 
tinguifh happinefs into two forts, real and imaginary. Norris. 

7. Difcernment; judgment. 

Dist/nctive. adj. [from di/lintl.] 

1. "I hat which marks diitindion or difference. 

For from die natal hour, di/iintlive names. 

One common right the great and lowly claims. Pope’s Ody. 

2. Having the power to diflinguilh and difeern ; judicious. 
Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe it, and the 

more judicious and dijiintlive heads do not reject it. Brown. 
Dis 1 i'nc 1 iv ELY. adv. [from dijiintlive] in right order; 
not confufedlv. 

I did all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Y hereof by parcels flic had fomething heard, 
but not dijii'iCtive'y. Sl.akefpeare’s Othello. 

Distinctly, adv [from di/lintl.] 

1. Not confufcdly ; without the confufion of one part with 
another. 

I o make an eccho that will report three, or four, or five 
words dijlintlly, it is requifite that the body percufling be a 
good d 1 (lance oft. Bacon's Natural Hijhry, N “ 248. 

On its Tides it was bounded pretty dijiintHy, hut on its ends 
very confufcdly and indiflindtly. ' Newt ns Opt. 

Vol.I. 1 
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2. Plainly) clearly. . 

The ohjedt I coulJ firft dijlintlly view. 

Was tall ftreight trees, which on the waters flew 
After die light of the fun was a little worn oft my eyes, 
fee all the parts of it dijlintlly, by a glimmer.r.g reflection that 
played upon them from the hirfacc of the water. Ad.ijon. 
Distinctness n.f. [from dijlintl.] 

Nice obfervation of the difference between different things. 

The membranes and humours of the eye are perfectly pel- 
lucid, and void of colour, for the clearnefs, ftn.t for the djj- 
tintlnefs of vifion. on the Creation. 

2. Such reparation of things as makes them eafy to be feparately 
obferved. . 

To DISTINGUISH, v. a. [ diflmguo , Latin.] 

1. To note the diveriity of things. 

Rightly to dijlinguijh , is, by conceit of the mind, to lever 
things different in nature, and to difeern wherein they 
differ. Hooker, b. 111. J. 3. 

2. To fepara:e from others by fome mark of honour or pre- 
ference. , 

They dijlinguijh my poems from thofe cf other men, ar.a 
have made me their peculiar care. Dryden's Fables , Dull. at. 
Let us revolve that roll with ftridtcfl eye. 

Where, fafe from time, dijlinguijh' d adlions lie. Prior. 

3. To divide by proper notes of diveriity. 

Mofes dijlinguijhes the caufcs of the flood into thofe that 
belong to the heavens, and thofe that belong to the earth, 
the rains, and the abyfs. Burnet' s Theory of the Barth. 

4. To know one from another by any mark or note ot dif- 
ference. 

So long 

As he could make me, with this eye or ear, 

Dijlinguijh him from others, he did keep 

The deck. Shakefpeare’ s Cymbeline. 

We have not yet been fecn in any houfe, 

Ncr can we be dijlinguijh' d by our faces, 

For man or mafter. Shakefp.l an.ing of the Shrew. 

By our reafon we are enabled to dijlinguijh good from evil, 
as well as truth from falfhood. Watts’s Logick. 

5. To difeern critically ; to judge. 

Sweet, the untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit; 

Nor more can you dijlinguijh ot a man. 

Than of his outward (hew! Sh ikefpeare' s Richard Ilf. 

£t. To conftitute difference; to fpecificatc; to make different 
from another. 

Sr. Paul’s Epiflles contain nothing but points of chriffian 
inflru£tion, amongft which he fcldotn fails to enlarge on the 
great and dijlinguijhing doctrines of our holy religion. Ltcke. 
7. To make known or eminent. 

To Distinguish, v. n. To make diftinction; to find or 
lliew the difference. 

He would warily dijlinguijh between the profit of the mer- 
chant and the gain of the kingdom. Child s Difc. on Trade. 

The readers muff learn by all means to dijlinguifu between 
proverbs and thofe polite fpceclies which beautify con- 
vention. Swift. 

Distinguishable, adj. [from dijlinguijh] 

1. Capable of being Jilfinguifhed ; capable of being known or 
made known by notes of diverfity. 

By the intervention of a liquor, it puts on the form of a 
fluid body; when, being diifoived in aqueous juices, it is by 
the eye dijlinguijhable from the folvent body, and appears as 
fluid as it is. Boyle. 

Impenitent, they left a race behind 
Like to themfelves, dijlinguijhable fcarcc 
From Gentiles, but by circumcifion vain. Mi t.Parad Reg, 
The afting of the foul, as it relates to perception and 
dccifion, to choice and purfuit, or averfion, is di/tiuguijhable 
us - Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

I fhall diflribute duty into its principal and eminent parts, 
dijlinguijhable as they relate to God, our neighbour, and our- 
felves. Government of the Tongue, f 2. 

A fimple idea, being in itfelf uncompounded, contains 
nothing but one uniform appearance, or conception in the 
mind, and is not dijlinguijhable into different ideas. Locke. 

2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 

I would endeavour that my betters fhould feek me by the 
merit of fomething dijiingmjhable, inftead of my feckin<* 
them. Swift. 

Disti nguished participial adj. [from dijlinguijh.] Eminent; 
tranfeendent ; extraordinary. 

For fins committed, with many aggravations of guilt, the 
furnace of wrath will be feven times hotter, and burn with a 
dijiinguijhed fury. Rogers, Scrm 

Never on man did heav’nly favour fliine 
With rays fo ftrong; di/tinguijh’d, and divine. Pope’s CdyfT. 
DistiNguisher. n.f. [from dijlinguijh.] M 

r. A judicious obferver; one that accurately difeerns one thine 
from another. 6 

If writers be iuft to the memory of Charles II. they cannot 
7 G deny 
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deny him to have been an exact knovver of mankind, and a 
perfect dijtinguijber of their talents. Dryd. Dedic. to K. Arthur. 

2. He that feparates one thing from another by proper marks of 
diverfity. 

Let us admire the wifdom of God in this dijlinguijher of 
times, and vifible deity, the fun. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Distinguishing!, y. ado. [from diftinguijhing ] With diftinc- 
tion ; with fome mark of eminent preference. 

Some call me a Tory, becaule the heads of that party have 
been dijlinguijhingly favourable tc me. Pope. 

Disti'nguishment. n.f. [from diJUnguiJh .] Diftinction ; 

obfervation of difference. 

To make corrections upon the fearchers reports, I confi- 
dered whether any credit at all were to be given to their 
dijiinguijhments. Gr aunt's Bills of Mortality. 

To DISTORT, v. a. [dijlortus , Latin.] 

1. To writhe; to twift; to deform by irregular motions. 

Now mortal pangs dijlort his lovely form. Smith. 

2. To put out of the true direction or pofture. 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do darken and dif- 
tort the underflandings of men. Tiliotjon. 

3. To wreft from the true meaning. 

Something inufl be dijiorted , befide the intent of the divine 
inditer. Peacham on Poetry. 

Disto rtion, n. f. [dijlortio, Lat. ] Irregular motion by which 
the face is writhed, or the parts difordered. 

By his dijlort ions he reveals his pains ; 

He by his tears, and by his fighs complains Prior. 

In England we fee people lulled afleep with folid and elabo- 
rate difeourfes of piety, who would be warmed and tranf- 
ported out of themfelves by the bellowings and di/lortions of 
enthufiafm. Addifon’s Spectator, N°. 407. 

To DISTRA CT . v. a. part. pajf. dejir acted ; anciently dejlraught. 
[dijiraflus, Latin.] 

1. To pull different ways at once. 

2. Tofeparate; to divide. 

By fca, by fea. 

— Mod worthy fir, you therein throw away 
The abfolute foldierlhip you have by land ; 

Dijlrahl your army, which doth moft confift 
Of war-mark’d footmen. Shake f Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. To turn from a fingle direction towards various points. 

If he cannot wholly avoid the eye of theobferver, he hopes 
to dijlracl it by a multiplicity of the object. South's Sermons. 

4. To fill the mind with contrary confiderations ; to perplex; 
to confound ; to harrafs. 

While I fuffer thy terrors I am dijlraficd. Pf. lxxxviii. 1 5;. 

Come, coufin, can’lt thou quake, and change thy colour, 
Murther thy breath in middle of a word. 

And then again begin, and Hop again. 

As if thou wert dijlraught and mad with terror ? Sh. R. III. 

It would burft forth ; but I recover breath. 

And fenfe eliJlraSl, to know well what I utter. Milt. Agoniji. 
He poffeffcs a quiet and cheerful mind, not afflicted with 
violent paffions, or dijlruhlcd with immoderate cares. Ray. 

If our fenfe of hearing were a thoufand times quicker than 
it is, how would a perpetual noife dijlradt us ? W e fhould, in 
the quieteft retirement, be lefs able to fleep or meditate than 
in the middle of a fea-fight. Locke. 

5. To make mad. 

Wherefore throng you hither ? 

T o fetch my poor djtralied hulband hence : 

Let us come in, that we may bind him faft. 

And bear him home for his recovery. Shake/. Com. of Err. 

Better I were dijiral 1 , 

So fhould my thoughts be fever’d from my griefs, 

And woes, by wrong imagination, lofe 
•The knowledge of themfelves. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 
She was unable, in flrength of mind, to bear the grief of 
hisdeccafe, and fell diJlrcMed of her wits. Bacons Hen. VII. 

You fhall find a dijl railed man fancy himfelf a king, and 
with a right inference require fuitable attendance, refpedt, and 
obedience. Locke. 

Distra'ctedly. adv. [from di frail.] Madly; frantickly. 

Methought her eyes had croft her tongue ; 

For fhe did fpeak in ftarts dijlrailedly. Shak. Twelfth Night. 

Distra'ctehness. n f. [from diflrahl.] Iheftateof being 
diftra&ed ; madnefs. 

DistRa'ction. n.f. [ dijlraflio , Latin ] 

1. Tendency to different parts ; feparation. 

While he was yet in Rome, 

His power went out in fuch dijlraiiLns as j 

Beguil'd all fpies. Shakefpeare’s Anthony and Clepatra. 

2. Confufion ; ftate in which the attention is called different 
ways. 

Never was known a night of fuch dijlrac.son ; 

Noife fo confus’d and dreadful ; joftling crowds. 

That run, and knew not whither. Dryden s Spanifh Fryar. 
What may we not hope from him in a time of quiet and 
tranquillity, lince, during the late dijlraStidns, he has done fo 
mil'll for the advantage of our trade? Addifon’s Freeholder. 

3. Perturbation of mind; violence of fome painful paflion. 


Marvd, 
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The dijlrailhn of the children, who faw both their n, 
expmng together, would have melted the harden hear ??* 

4. Madnefs; franticknefs ; lofs of the wits. a - holier. 

Madam, this is a meer dijtraHi n : 

* ou turn the good we offer into envy. Shake/p. H VIII 
So to mad Pcmheus double Thebes appears ** UL 
And ruries howl in his diftemper’d ears : ’ 

Orcftes fo, with like di/lrailion toft, 

Is made to fly his mother’s angry ghoft. nr „ 

Commifcratc all tliofe who labour under a fettled dip 
trm, and who are {hut out from all the pictures and adv?* 
tages of human commerce. Alter lure's s'J 

5. Difturbance ; tumult; difference of feniiments. * 

The two armies lay quiet near each other, without i m 
proving the confufion and djlrailion which the kind’s fo r 
were too much inclined to. ClarrrjZ, 1 

To DISTRAIN. [from ijM*. Latin! j‘ £&£ 
to lay hold on as an indemnification for a debt. ’ 

Here s Beauford, that regards not God nor king. 

Hath here dijlrain'd the l ower to his ufe. Shake// Hoi VT 
To Distra'in. v. >1. To make feizure. ' ' 

I he eaii anfwcred, I will not lend money to my fuperiour 
upon whom I cannot dijlrain for the debt. Camden's Remains. 

Blood his rent to have regain’d. 

Upon the Britifti diadem dijlrain'd. 

Distra'iner. n.J. [from dijhoin.] He that fuzes. 
Distra'i nt . n.J. [from dijlrain.] Seizure. jy t n 

Distra'ught. part. adj. [from dijlrahi.] Diftraflcd. 

He had been a good military man in his days, but w, then 
dijlraught of his wits. Camden's Remains 

DISTRESS, n.f. [dejirejfe, French.] 

1. The adt of making a legal feizure. 

2. A compulfion in real actions, by which a man is affined to 
appear in court, or to pay a debt or duty which he refufe .Cow, 

When any one was indebted to another, he would firlt de- 
mand his debt ; and, if he were not paid, he would ftraight 
go and take a dijlrcf of his goods and cattle, where he could 
find them, to the value, which he would keep ’till he were 
fatisfied. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Quoth {he, fome fay the foul’s fecure 
Againft dijlrefs and forfeiture. Hudibras , p. iii. cant. 1. 

3. The thing feized by law. 

4. Calamity; mifery ; misfortune. 

There can I fit alone, unfeen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my dijireJJcs , and record my woes Shakefrem. 
There {hall be figns in the fun, and in the moon, and in 
theftars; and upon earth dijlrfs of nations, with perplexity, 
die fca and the waves roaring. Luke xxi. .5. 

People in affliction or dijlrefs cannot be hated by generous 
minds. Liunjja, 

To Distress, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To profecute by law to a feizure. 

2. To harrafs ; to make nfiferablc; to crufli with calamity. 

Dijlref not the Moabites, neither con end with them in 
batde. Deutr. ii. 9. 

I am diflrejfed for thee, my brother Jonathan, z So. i. 6. 
Distressful, adj [ dijlrefs and full ] Miferale; lull of 
trouble ; full of mifery. 

He, with a body fill’d and Vacant mind. 

Gets him to reft, cramm’d with djlrefsful bread. Sh. H. V. 

I often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did fpeak of fome dif ref ful llroke 
That my youth fuffered. Shakefpeare’s Othdle, 

The ewes ftill folded, with - diftended thighs, 
Unmilk’d, lay bleating in dijlrefsful cries hope’s Gayjjtp 
Di/lrcfful and defolating events, which have attended tne 
miftakes of politicians, fhould be prefent in their minds. Batts. 
To DIS 1 RI BUTE. v. a. [diftribuo, Lat.] To divide amount 
more than two; to deal out. 

The king font over a great ftore of gentlemen and warlike 
people, amongft whom lie diflributed the land. Spcnjtr . 

The fpoil got on the Antiatcs 
Was not di/lributed. Shakefpeare's Cortolanus. 

She did di/lributc her goods to all them that were nearclt or 
kindred. Judith™ *• *4- 

Distri’buter. n.f [from diflributc.] One who deals o. 
anything; a beftower. . > 

There were judges and dijlrilutcrs of ya&tce jyp 
for the feveral parts of his dominions. Ac. :Jon 

Of that peculiar matter out of which the bouci ot v S 
tables, and confequcntly of animals, arc forme . v ' 3 ' cr ,. 
common vehicle and dijirtbuter to the parts 0l t 

Woodward s Natt Hj-W 

Distribution, n.f. [ dijlributio , Latin.] 

1. The act of dirtributing or dealing out to others. ^ 

Of great riches there is no real ufe, 

^Providence has made an equal diflributim of n.durJ gJ, 

whereof each creature feverally has a Ihare. j n 

Every man in a great ftation wou.d unitat • S 
the diftribution of offices in his dnpulaJ. 2 
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2. A& of givine in charity. ... . , 

Let us govern our charitable dijlnbittions bv this pattern ot 
nature, and maintain a mutual circulation of benefits an 
returns. , . Attcrbury's Sermons. 

, [In logick. ] As an integral whole is diftinguiflic I into 

* its feveral parts by divifion ; fo the word di/lribution is molt 
properly ufed, when we dillinguilh an univerfa! wliole into 
its feveral kinds of fpecies. Watts s Logiek. 

Distri'butive. adj. [from di/lribtit--.] 

1. That which is employed in affigning to others their portions ; 
as, dijlributivc juftice, that which allots to each his icntence 
or claim. 

If juft ce will take all, and nothing give, 

Juftice methinks is not dijlributivc . Dryden' s Conq f Gran. 

Obfervc the di/tributive juftice of the authors, which iscon- 
ftantly applied to the punifhmcnt ot virtue, and the reward 
of vice, directly oppofite to the rules ot their bc-ft criticks. Sw. 

2. That which atfigns the various fpecies of a general term. 

Distr 'butivsly. adv. [from di/tributive.] 

1 . By diftribution. 

2. Singly; particularly. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin collectively, in 
fuch fort that no part thereof fhall be found inherent in us; 
yet, di/iribntively at the leaft, all great and grievous actual of- 
fences, as they offer themfelves one by one, both may, and 
ought to be, by all means avoided. Hoo.-cr, b. v. j. 48. 

3. In a manner that expreffes fingly all the particulars in- 
cluded in a general term ; not collectively. 

An univerfa] term is fometimes taken collectively for all its 
particular ideas united together, and fometimes di/lributively , 
meaning each of them fingle and alone. Watts’s Logick. 

Di'strict. n f [ diflhilus , Latin.] 

1. The circuit or territory within which a man may be thus 

compelled to appearance. Cowcl. 

2. Circuit of authority; province. 

His governors of towns and provinces, who formed them- 
felvcs upon the example of their grand monarque, praCtifed 
all the arts of defpotick government in their refpeCtive dif- 
triCts. , Addijon. 

With ftern diftafte avow’d. 

To their own di Ariel s drive the fuitor crowd Pope’s Odyjf. 

3. Region ; country ; territory. 

Thofc dijlriils which between the tropicks lie, 

The fcorching beams, directly daited, fry. Blackmorc. 

To Distru'st. v. a. [ dis and trujl .] To regard with diffi- 
dence ; to diffide in ; not to truft. 

He fheweth himfelf unto fuch as do not dijlrujl him. IVifd. 

Distru'st. 'n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Difcredit; lofs of credit; lofs of confidence. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, dijlrujl , and all difpraife. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

2. Sufpicion ; want of faith ; want of confidence in another. 

You doubt not me; nor have I fpent my blood, 

To have my faith no better underftood : 

Your foul’s above the bafenefs of dijlrujl ; 

Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft. Dryd. Aurcng. 

Distrustful, adj. [dijlrujl and full.] 

1. Apt to diftruft ; fufpicious. 

Generals often harbour dijlrujlful thoughts in their 
breafts. Boyle s Seraphick Love. 

2. Not confident; diffident. 

The great corrupters of difeourfe have not been fo diftrujl- 
f lo\ themfelves. . Government of the Tongue. 

3. Diffident of himfelf; modeft ; timorous. 

Di'lruflftd fenfe with modeft caution fpcaks ; 

It ftill looks home, and fhort excurftons makes ; 


In 


J 


Pope 
diftruftful 


The ftate of 


But rattling nonfenfe in full vollies breaks. 
Distrustfully, adv. [from dijlrujlful.] 
manner. 

Distru'stfulness. n.f [from di/lrujlful.] 
being diflruftlul ; want of confidence. 

To, DIoI l RB. v. a [djiurbo, low Latin.] 

1, 1 o perplex ; to difquiet; to deprive of tranquillity. 

He that has his own troubles, and the happinefs of his 
neighbours to dijiurb him, has work enough. Collier on Envy. 

His youth with wants and hardlhips muft engage; 

„ ™ ots an d rebellions muft dijlu-b his age. ° ° Prior. 

2. I o confound ; to put into irregular motions. 

3- To interrupt ; to hinder. 

4- To turn off frc>m any direction 
ufual. 


with from. This is not 


It oft-times may fucceed, fo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if 1 fail not; and di/iurb 
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This mifehief had not then bcf.il! n. 

And more that thall bcfel : innumerable ora 

Dijherbantes on cart . through female Inarcs. Milt. 1 a. Lo t. 

D/stu'rber. n.f [from eftfiur j j .. .... 

1. A violator of peace; he that caufes tumults and pu - il- 

orders. 

He {lands in the fight both of God and men mol 
blamcable, as a ncedlefs dijlurber ot the peace ol 
church, and an author of ditlenfion. Hooker, b iv f 1 .*• 
Men that make an infult upon focicty, ought to be hum- 

' bled as dijlurbers of the publick tranquillity. Addif. Freeholder. 

Yc great dijlurbers, who in end lefs noife. 

In blood and horror, feek unnatural joys; 

For what is all this buftle, But to fliun 

Thofe thoughts with which you dare not be alone. Granv. 

2. He that injures tranquillity; he that caufes perturbation of 
mind. 

Two deep enemies, 

Foes to my reft, and my fweet ficep’s dif : triers. 

Are they that I would have thee deal upon. ShaXeJp. R. HI. 

To Distu'rn. v. a. [ dis and /«;/;.] Ho turn oft; to turn 
afide. 

He glad was to dijlitrn that furious flrcam 
Of war on us, that el fa had fwallow’d them. Daniel. 

Disvalua'tion. n.J. [dis and valuation.] Difgracc; diminu- 
tion of reputation. 

What can be more to the dfvalaniion of the power of the 
Spaniard, than that eleven thoufand Englifti fhould, within 
two months, have marched into the heart of his countries? 

Bacon's JVar with Spain. 

To Disva'lue. v. a. [dis and value.] To undervalue ; to fet 
a low price upon. 

Her reputation was difvalu'd 

In levity. Shakejpeare’s Meafure for Meafure. 

The very fame pride which prompts a man to vaunt and 
overvalue what he is, does as forcibly incline him to contemn 
and difvalue what he has. Government of the 'Tongue. 

To Disve'lop. v. a. [developer, French.] To uncover. Diet. 

Disu'nion. n.f. [dis and union.] 

1 . Separation ; disjunction. 

Reft is moft oppofite to motion, the immediate caufe of 
diftnion. Glanv. Scepf. c 7. 

Difunion of the corporeal principles, and the vital, caufeth 
death. Grew' s Cojurl. Sac. 

Let not peace be made before the difunion of France and 
Spain. Addifon's State of the War. 

The flrength of it will join itfelf to France, and grow the 
clofer to it by its diftnion from the reft. Addifon on the War. 

2. Breach of concord. 

To Disuni'te. v. a. [dis and unite.] 

1. To feparate; to divide. 

The bcaft they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs. Pope’s Odyffcy. 

2. To part friends or allies. 

To Disuni'te. v. n. [dis and unite.] To fall afunder ; to be- 
come feparate. 

While every particular member of the publick provides 
folely for itfelf, the feveral joints of the body politick do fepa- 
rate and difunite , and fo become unable to fupport the 
whole. South's Sermons. 

DlSU N ity, n.f [dis and unity.] A ftate of actual feparation. 
Difunity is the natural property of matter, which of itfelf 
is nothing clfe but an infinite congeries of phyftcal monads. 

More's Div ne Dialogues. 

Disu'sage. n. f. [ dis and ufage. ] The gradual ccffation of 
ufe or cuftom. 

They cut off prefently fuch things as might be extin- 
guifhed without danger, leaving die reft to he abolifhed by 
difufage through traCt of time. Hooker, b. iv. f 14. 

Disu'se. n.f [dis and ufe . ] 

1. Ccflation of ufe; deffuetude; want of practice. 

The difufe of the tongue is the only effe&ua! remedy 

Addifon's Guardian , N . i 2. 

2. Ceffation of cuftom. 

. Th ^ obligation upon the lands did not preferibe, or come 
into difufe, but by fifty confeoutive years. Arbuthnot . 

To Disu'se. v. a. [dis and ufe.] 

1. To ceafe to make ufe of. 

’Tis law, though cuftom now diverts the courfe ; 

As nature's inftitute is yet in force, 

Uncancell’d, though difus'd. Dryden' s Fables. 

rriam, in arms d fus'd, inverts his limbs decay’d. Drv L n 

2. Lo difaccuftom. ' 


Hi- mmoft counfels /^ om their deilin’d aim. Milt. Par. Loft a-ii u- . re,. ^ , . 

Distu'r bance. n.f [from die urb ] " n hl . s . troo P s f°r fighting fields prepare, 

■ « to toils and triumphs of the war. Dryden' s LF 

To Disvo'uch v. a. [dis and vouch.] To deftroy the' credit 
of; tocontradia. } euic 


1. 


1 crpkxity ; int- rruption of tranquillity. 

■' :c nomination of money concerns trade, and the alte- 

* mkm ‘ “ k - L ’ ,h - 

f T Cy 3 variet y. Df complicated ideas without 
'1, r aij.mr.nte. // atls's Improvement of the Mind. 
3- i umult; violation of peace. J 

1 


Every letter he hath writ hath dij vouched another Sh„ 

dtltraaed. A word not in ufe. 

She ran away alone ; 

Which when they heard, there was not one 

But 
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But hafted after to be gone. 

As £hc had been difwiUed. Drayton s Nym'hid. 

DiT. n.f. [dicht, Dutch.] A ditty ; a poem ; a tune Obfolete. 
No bird but did her fhrill notes fwcetly fine ; 

No fong but did contain a lovely dit. Fairy jpiteen, b. ii. 
DITCH, n f. [bic, Saxon ; diik, Erie.] 
t. A trench cut in the ground ufually between fields. 

Some afked for manors, others for acres that lay convenient 
for them ; that he would pull down his fences, and level his 
ditches. Arbuthnof s Hi/hry of ‘John Bull. 

Sudden the d tches fwell, the meadows fwim. Thomfon. 

2. Any long narrow receptacle of water: ufed fometimes of a 
fmall river in contempt. 

In the great plagues there were feen, in divers ditches and 
low grounds about London, many toads that had tails three 
inches long. Bacon. 

3 The moat with which a town is furrounded. 

The elite' e s, fuch as they were, were altogether dry, and 
eafy to be palled over. Knouts' s Hi/lory of the Turks. 

4. Ditch is ufed, in compofition, of any thing worthlefs, or 
thrown away into ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats cowdung for 
falters, fwallows the old rat, and the ditch- dog. Shakej'peare. 
To Ditch, v. a. [from the noun.] To make a ditch. 

I have employed my time, befides ditching, in finifliing my 
travels. Swift. 

Ditch-delivered, adj. [ditch and deliver .] Brought forth in 
a ditch. 

Finger of birth-ftrangled babe. 

Ditch- deliver'd by a drab. Shakefpca'e’s Macleth. 

Di'tcher. n.f [from ditch ] One who digs ditches. 

You merit new employments daily. 

Our th ate her, ditcher , gard’ncr, baily. Swift. 

Dith Y it a'mbick. n.f. [dithyr ambus, Latin.] 

1. A fong in honour of Bacchus; in which anciently, and now 
among the Italians, the diftradtion of ebriety is imitated. 

2. Any poem written with wildncfs and enthufiafm. 

Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Down his impetuous dithyrambick tide. Cowley. 

Ditta'nder. n. f The fame with pepperwort, which fee. 
Di'ttany. n.f. [didamnus, Latin.] 

Dittany hath been renowned for many ages, upon the 
account of its fovereign qualities in medicines. It is generally 
brought over dry from the Levant. Millar. 

Virgil reports of dittany , that the wild goats eat it when 
they arc Ihot with darts. More's Antidote again/I Atheifm. 
Di'ttied. adj. [from ditty.] Sung; adapted to mufick. 

He, with his foft pipe, and fmooth dittiedl ong. 

Well knows to Hill the wild winds when they roar. Milton. 
DI' TTY. n. f. [debt, Dutch ] A poem to be fung ; a fong. 
Although wc lay altogether afide the confideration of ditty 
or matter, the very harmony of founds being framed in due 
fort, and carried from the ear to the fpiritual faculties of our 
fouls, is, by a native puifiancc and efficacy, greatly available 
to bring to a perfect temper whatfoever is there troubled. Hook. 
Being young, I fram'd to the harp 
Many an Englilh ditty, lovely well. 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

Strike the melodious harp, fhrill timbrels ring. 

And to the warbling lute foft ditties fing. Sandys. 

His annual wound in Lebanon, allur’d 
The Syrian damfels to lament his fate. 

In am’rous ditties, all a Summer’s day. Milt. Paradife DJI. 

Mean while the rural ditties were not mute. 

Temper'd to th’ oaten flute ; 

Rough fatyrs danc’d. Milton. 

They will be fighing and finging under thy inexorable 
windows lamentable d ttie , and call thee cruel. Dryden. 
Diva'n. n.f. [An Arabick orTurkifh word.] 

1. The council of the Oriental princes. 

2. Anv council afiemblcd: ufed commonly in a fenfe of difiike. 

Forth rufti’d in haftc the great confulting peers, 

Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him. Milton s P aradife Lofl, b. x. 

Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran. 

Who heard the confult of the dire divan. Pope s Odyffey. 
To DIVA'RICATE. v. n. [divaricatus, Latin.] To be parted 
into two ; to become bifid. 

The partitions arc ftrained acrofs ; and as they tend towards 
the cruft, they gradually leffien : one of them alfo diyancatcs 
into two, and another into feveral fmall ones. tJ oodwaid. 
To Diva'ricate. v. a. To divide into two. 

A flender pipe is produced forward towards the throat, 
whereinto it is at laft inierted, and is there divaricated, after 
the fame manner as the fpermatick vcflels. Grew s Lojm. Sac. 
Div arica'tion. n.f [divaricatio, Latin.] 

1. Partition into two. . 

Dogs, running before their mafters, will ftop at a divarica- 
tion of the way, ’till they fee which hand their mafters will 
takc 1 ' Ray on the Creation. 

2. Divifion of opinions. 
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T o take away all doubt, or any probable divarication ik 
curfe is plainly fpecified. brown’ 1 Vulgar trrours, b ’ , * 
To DIVE. v. n. [feippan, Saxon.] 

1. To fink voluntarily under water. 

I am not yet informed, whether when a diver diveth, bavin* 
his eyes open, and fwimeth upon- his back he fees tilings ' 

rrroit-or or loie n ..I / f_#* ■ » , 


the air greater or lei’s. . Da on’s Natural Hi ory , i\ c . - c 

Around our pole the fpiry dragon glides, 

And, like a winding ftream, the Bears divides, 

'Flic lefs and greater; who, by fate s decree, 

Abhor to dice beneath the Southern fea. firyd. Fi g. Georr 
■ That the air in the blood-vefl’cls of live, bodies fas a com- 
munication with the outward air, I think j! veins plain, f rom 
the experiments of human creatures being vbic to bear air of 
much greater denfitv in diving , and of mucii jefs upon the tops 
of mountains, provided the changes be made gradually, dib. 

2. To go under water in fcarch of any thing 

Crocodiles defend thole pearls which lie in the lakes: the 
poor Indians are eaten up by them, when they dive for the 
pearl. Raleigh’s llijloyf the World. 

The knave deferves it, when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. Pope’s E/fiy s. 

3. To go deep into any queftion ; doclrine; or fcience. 

The wits that div’d moft deep, and foar’d moll high, 
Seeking man’s powers, have found hisweaknef, tuch. Davies. 
He performs all this out of his own fund, without it ring 
into the arts and fciences for a fupply. Dryden. 

Whenfoever we would proceed beyond thofe fimple ideas, 
and dive farther into the nature of things, we fall prefcntly 
into darknefs and obfeurity. Locke. 

You fwim a-top, and on the furface ftrive ; 

But to the depths of nature never dive. Blackmon. 

You fhould have did cl into my inmoft thoughts. Phillips. 

4. To immerge into any bufmefs or condition. 

Sweet prince, th’ untainted vi.t.e of your years 
Hath not yet div’d into the world’s deceit, 

Nor can you difiinguilh. Shakefp. Rich III. 

5. To depart from obfervation 

Dive thoughts down to my foul, here Clarence comes. 

Uha ejpeare’s Richatd I 1 L 

To Dive. v. a. To explore by diving. 

Then Brutus, Rome’s full martyr I muft name, 
ThcCurlii bravely div’d the gulph of fame. Denim. 

Di'ver. n.f. [fromfc] 

1. One that finks voluntarily underwater. 

If perfcverancc gain tile /river's prize, ’ 

Not evcrlafting Blackmorc this denies. Popes Dunciai. 

2. One that goes under water in fcarch of treafura 

It is evident, from the relation of divers and fibers for 
pearls, that there are many kinds of fi ell-filh which lie per- 
petually concealed in the deep, Ikreened from our fight. II .tdw. 

3. He that enters deep into knowledge or ftudy. 

He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no fuperlirial 
and floating artificer ; but a diver into caufc.-, and into die 
myfteries oT proportion. JVotton s Architecture. 

To DIVE'RGE. v.n. [diverge, Latin.] To tend various ways 
from one point. 

Homogeneal rays, which flow from feveral points of any 
objeft, and fall perpendicularly on any reflecting furface, M 
afterwards diverge from fo many points. Newton 1 Opt. 

Dive'rgent. adj. [from divergens, Lat.] 1 ending to various 
parts from one point. 

Di'vers. adj. [ diverfus , Latin.] Several; fundry; more than 
one. It is now grown out of ule. , 

We have divers examples in the primitive church of iueft 
as, by fear, being compelled to facrifice to fi range goo ■■ , attar 
repented, and kept ftill the ofiice of preaching the ^jl 

The teeth breed when the child is a year and a half old: 
then they call them, and new ones come about fwen years; 
but divers have backward teeth come at twenty, lome at thirty 
and forty. Peon’s Natural Htjtory , N . 7 > 5 - 

Divers letters were fliot into the city with arrows, wherein 


Solyman’s councils were revealed. Kndies > Hjl. j < e 
Divers friends thought it ftrange, that aunte . 
(houlJ .quire . rich colour, upon the | 


water. 


Diverse, adj. [diverfus, Latin.] 

1. Different from another. , f om 

Four great beafts came up from the fea, _ 

2. Different from itfelf; vaiious; multiform; vetev « 

Eloquence is a great and diverfe thing, nor did fl S 
favour any man fo much as to be who y ns " ^ { 

2. In different directions. It is little ufed out ut the loll 

To feize his papers, Curl, was next thy care, .. 
His papers light, fly diverfe toft in air Pope s Duncusd, ■ 
Diversification, n.f. [from diver jtjy.y 
1. The a£t of changing forms or qualities 


If 

pounded 



you confidcrtow variouflyVcveral thi in| » Z 

ded, you will not wonder that fuch Ixuitlul p 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 
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manners of divcrffication, fhould generate differing colours. 

Boyle on Colours. 

2. Variation; variegation. 

3. Variety of forms ; multiformity. 

4. Change; alteration. 

This which is here called a change of will, is not a change 
of his will, but a change in the objedt, which feems to make 
a diverffication of the will, but indeed is the fame will diver- 
(ified. Hate's Origin of Mankind. 

To Diversify, v. a. [diverffier, French.] 
j. To make different from another ; to diftinguifh. 

There may be many fpecies of fpirits, as much feparated 
and diverftfied one from another as the fpecies of fenfible things 
arc diftinguifhed one from another. Locke. 

Male fouls are diverffied with fo many characters, that the 
world has not variety of materials fufficient to furnifh out their 
different inclinations. Addfn's Spectator, N°. 21 1. 

It was eafier for Homer to find proper fentiments for Gre- 
cian generals, than for Milton to diverfify his infernal council 
with proper characters. Adel fan’s Spectator. 

2. To make different from itfelf ; to vary ; to variegate. 

The country being diverffied between hills and dales, 
woods and plains, one place more clear, another more dark- 
l’ome, it is a plcafant picture. Sidney. 

There is, in the producing of fome fpecies, a compofition 
of matter, which may be much diver fifed. Bacon’s Nat. FUJI. 
Diversion, n.f [from divert .] 
j. The adt of turning any thing off from its courfe. 

Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, work reten- 
tion of the fap for a time, and diverfion of it to the fprouts 
that were not forward. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

2 . The caufc by which any tiling is turned from its proper 
courfe or tendency. 

Fortunes, honour, friends. 

Are mere diverfions from love’s proper object. 

Which only fs itfelf. Denham’s Sophy. ’ 

3. Sport; fomething that unbends the mind by turning it off 
from care. Diverfion feems to be fomething lighter than 
amufenient, and lefs forcible than pleafure. 

You for thofe ends whole days in council fit. 

And the diverfion 1 of your youth forget. Waller. 

In the book of games and diverfions the reader’s mind may 
be fuppofed to be relaxed. Addifon’s Spectator. 

Such productions of wit and humour as expofe vice and 
folly, furnifh ufeful diverfions to readers. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

4. [In war.] The act or purpofe of drawing the enemy off from 
fome defign, by threatening or attacking a diftant part. 

Dive'rsity. n.f. [divei file, Fr. from diverfiias, Latin.] 

]. Difference; diffimilitude ; unlikenefs. 

Then is there in this diverfity no contrariety. Hod a-, l. v. 
They cannot be divided, but they will prove oppofite; and 
not refting in a bare divefity, quickly rife into a contrariety. 

South’s Sermons. 

2. Variety. 

The diverfity of ceremonies in this kind ought not to caufc 
diflenfion in churches. Hooker , ^.iv./.iq. 

The moft common diverfity of human conftitutions arifes 
from the folid parts, as to their different degrees of ftrength 
, and tenfion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Diftincft being ; not identity. 

Society cannot fubfift without a diverfity of ftations ; and if 
God fhould grant every one a middle ftation, he would defeat 
the very fcheme of happinefs propofed in it. Rogers. 

Conhdering any thing as exifting, at any determined time 
and place, we compare it with itfelf exifting at another time, 
and thereon form the ideas of identity and diverfity. Locke. 

4. Variegation. 

A waving glow his bloomy beds difplay, 

Blufhing in bright diverfities of day. Pope, Epi/I/e a 

Di'versly. adv. [from diverje.] 

1. In different ways ; differently; varioufly. 

Our common ncccffities, and the lack we all have as well 
of ghoftly, as of earthly favours, is in each kind eafily known • 
but the gifts of God are fo divcrjly bellowed, that it feldom 
appeareth what all receive: what all ftand in need of feldom 
,Ct p h ‘ d * c , Hooker, b. v. f. 43. 

Both of them do diverfity work, as they have their medium 
divrrfiy difpofcd. Bacon’s Natural H, fiery, N y . 264 

Whether the king did permit it to favc his purfe, or to 
communicate the envy of a bufmefs, difpleafing to his people, 
was diverfiy interpreted. ZW 

J'Ciceftcr bewrayed a defire to plant him in the queen’s 
ta\our, which was diverfiy interpreted by fuch as thought 
that great art.zan of courts to do nothing by chance, nor 
much by affedlion. 0 3 Wotton 

The universal matter, which Mofcs comprehended under 
the names of heaven and earth, is by divers diverfiy under- 

W ilham s arm 

Lould nought avail, however fam’d in war; 

Vbi I arm ‘ CS leagu d ’ that diverfiy allay’d 


DIV 

To curb his power. Phillips » 

2. In different dire&ions ; to different points. 

On life’s vaft ocean diverfiy we fail ; 

Reafon the card, but paffion is the gale. Pope’s Biff, on Man, 

To DIVE'RT’. v. a. [diverto, Latin.] 

1. To turn off from any direction or courfe. 

I rather will fubjedt me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother. Shakfpeart. 

He finds no reafon to have his rent abated, became a 
greater part of it is diverted from his landlord. Locke. 

They diverted raillery from improper objects, and gave a 
new turn to ridicule. Addifon’s brcebolder, N’. 45 

Nothing more is requifite for producing ail the variety ot 
colours and degrees of refrangibility, than that the rays of 
light be bodies of different fizes; the leaf!: of which may 
make violet the weakeft and darkeft of the colours, and be 
more eafily diverted by rcfradling furfaces from the right 
courfe ; and the reft, as they are bigger and bigger, make 
the ftrongcr and more lucid colours, blue, green, yellow, and 
red, and be more and more difficultly diverted. Newton's Opt. 

2. To draw forces to a different part. 

The kings of England would have had an abfolute con- 
queft of Ireland, if their whole power had been employed ; 
but ftill there arofc fundry occafions, which divided and di- 
verted their power fome other way. Davies on Ireland. 

3. To withdraw the mind. 

Alas, how fimple, to thefe cates compar’d. 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve ! Milton’s Pa. Reg. 
They avoid pleafure, left they ftiould have their affections 
tainted by any fenfuality, and diverted from the love of him 
who is to be the only comfort. Addifon on Italy. 

Maro’s mufe, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, fometimes fhc dizert s 
From folid counfcl. Phillips. 

4. Toplcafe; to exhilerate. See Diversion. 

An ingenious gentleman did divert or inftrudl the kingdom 
by his papers. Swift. 

5. To fubveit; to deftrov, in S 'chef scare. 

Frights, changes, horrouts. 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of ftates. Shat. Trail, and Creff. 

Dive'rter. n.f. [from the verb.] Any tiling that diverts or 
alleviates. 

Angling was, after tedious fludy, a reft to his mind, a 
chcerer ot his fpirits, and a divertor of fadnets. Walton’s Angle 

To DIVERTl'SE. v.a. [diver lifer,- French; diverfe, Latin.] 
T o pleafe ; to exhilerate ; to divert. A word now little 
ufed. 

Let orators inftrudl, let them divertife, and let them move 
us, this is what is properly meant by the word fait. Dryden. 

Divert 1 seme nt. n.f. [ divert ijfemcnt, French.] Diverfion; 
delight; pleafure. A word now not much in ufe. 

How loud foever men are of bad divertifem'snt, it will prove 
mirth which ends in heavinefs. Government of the Tongue. 

Dive'rtive. adj. [from divert ] Recreative; amufive; exhi- 
lerating. 

.1 would not exclude the common accidents of life, nor 
even things of a pieafant and dicer live nature, fo they are 

-T- convcrfation - Rogers’s Sermons. 

ToDIVL of. v.a. [dn/ejhr, French. The Englifh word ii 
therefore more properly written devefl. Sec De vest.] To 
ffrip ; to make naked. 

1 hen of his arms Androgcus he divefis\ 

H:s fword, bis (hield he takes, and plumed crefts. Denham. 
Let us dive/l the gay phantom of temporal happinefs, of 
all that falfe luftre and ornament in which the pride, thc"paf- 
fions, and the folly of men have drefled it up. Rogers's Seirn 

D.ve'si ur E . n.f. [from dive/l.] The act of putting off. 

I he diyefiure ot mortality difpenfes them from thofe labo- 
rious and avocatmg duties which arc here requifite to be 
performed. Boyle's Seraphide Love. 

Di vidable. adj [from divide.] Separate ; different; parted. 
A word not ufed. * 

How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable fhore- ? Shakcfbeare. 

'noU^ufr ^' r0m ^'forent; feparatc. A word 

1 winn’d brothers of one womb, 

Whofc procreation, refidence, and birth 

To DIVmR d ‘ vidant l ' ouc j x 7 th Several fortunes. Shat Timm. 

i o mviJJJt. v. a. [divide, Latin ] 

1 . To part one whole into different pieces 

j&szsr ,n , " r< ” •“ si,c '***'”» 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize, m ‘ 2 ^‘ 

Or both divide the frown ; 

He rais'd a mortal to the (kies. 

She drew an angel down. o, n 

a. T o frpam, , ,0 keep ara „ , to as a p, rtition bct 

' H Let 
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l.ct there be firmament in the tnidft of the waters, and 
let it divide the waters from the waters. Gen. i. 

You muff go 

Where fens, and winds, and del'arts will divide you. Dryd. 

3. To difunite by difcord. 

There (hall five in one houfe be divided. Luke xii. 

4. To deal out ; to give in (hares. 

7 hen in the midft a tearing groan did break 
1 he name of Anthony : it was divided 
Between her heart and lips. Shake/. Anthony and CLopatra: 
Divide the prey into two parts, between them that took 
the war upon them, who went out to battle, and between all 
the congregation. A um xxxi. 27. 

Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over their fami- 
lies, and had a right to divide the earth by families. Locke. 
To Divi'de. v.n. To part; to funder; to break friendfnip. 
Love cools, friendfliip falls off. 

Brothers divide. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Dividend, n.f. [from divide. ] A (hare; the part allotted 
in divifion. 

Each perfon (hould adapt to himfelf his peculiar (hare, like 
other dividends. Decay of Piety: 

If on fuch petty merits you confer 
So vaft a prize, let each his portion (hare : 

Make a juft dividend ; and, if not all. 

The greater part to Diomede will fall. Dryden s Fables. 
Dividend is the number given to b • parted or divided. 

Cocker's Arithmetick. 

Divider, n.f. [from divide.] 


That which parts any thing into pieces. 

According as the body moved, the divider did more and 
more enter into the divided body ; fo it joined itfelf to fome 
new parts of the medium, or divided body, and did in like 
manner forfakc others. Digby on the Soul. 

a. A diftributer ; he who deals out to each his (hare. 

Who made me a judge or divider over you ? Lu. xii. 14. 

3. A difunitcr ; the perfon orcaufe that breaks concord. 

Money, the great divider of the world, hath, by a ftrange 
revolution, been the great uniter of a divided people. Swift. 

4. A particular kind of compafles. 

Divi'uual. adj. [ dividuus , Latin.] Divided; (hared or par- 
ticipated in common with others. 

She (hines. 

Revolv’d on heav’n’s great axle, and her reign 
With thoufand leffer lights dividual holds. 

With thoufand thoufand ftars 1 Milton's Paradife Lofl , b. vii. 
Divina'tion. n.f. [divinatio, Latin.] 

Divination is a prediction or foretelling of future things, 
which are of a fecret and hidden nature, and cannot be 
known by any human means. Aytijfe' s Paragon. 

Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the entrails 
of beads, or by other the like frivolous divinations. Hooker. 

Surely there is no enchantment againft Jacob, neither is 
there any divination againft Ilracl. Num. xxiii. 23. 

Tell thou thy earl his divination lies. 

And I will take it as a fwcet difgrace. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

His count’nance did imprint an awe ; 

And naturally all fouls to his did bow, 

As wands of divination downward draw, 

And point to beds where fov’reign gold doth grow. Dryden. 
The excellency of the foul is feen by its power of divining 
in di tarns: that fcveral fuch divinat dm have been made, none 
can queftion who believes the holy writings. Addijoti s Special. 
DIVI'NE. adj. [elivinus, Latin.] 

1. Partaking of the nature of God. 

Her line 

W r as hero-make, half human, half divine. Dryden. 

2. Proceeding from God ; not natural ; not human. 

The benefit of nature’s light is not thought excluded as 
unnecefiary, bccaufe the neceflity of a divine light is mag- 
nified. Hooker. 

Inftru&ed, you’d explore 

Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Blackmorc's Creation. 

3. Excellent in a fupreme degree. 

The divinejl and.richeft mind, 

Both by art’s purchafc and by nature’s dower, 

That ever was from heav’n to earth confin d. Davies. 

4. Prcfageful ; divining; prefeient. 

Yet oft his heart, divine of fomething ill, 

Mifgave him ; he the fault’ring meafurc felt. Milt. Pa. Lofl. 
Divi'ne. n f. 

1. Aminiftcrof the gofpel ; aprieft; a clergyman. 

Claudio muft die to-morrow : let him be furniihed with 
divines , and have all charitable preparation. Sh. Meaf . for Aleuf. 

Give Martius leave to proceed in his difeourfe; for he 
fpoke like a divine in armour. bacons Holy War. 

A divine has nothing to fay to the wifeft congregation, 
which he may not exprefs in a manner to be underftood by 
the meaneft among them. Swift. 

2. A man (killed in divinity ; a theologian. 

Th’ eternal caufe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the firft divines. Denham. 
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To Divi'ne. v. a. [divine, Latin.] 

1. To foretell ; to foreknow ; to prefage. 

Why do’ll thou fay king Richard is depos’d? 

Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth, 

Divine his downfall ? ~ Shakefpi aH 

To Divi'ne. v n. r 

1. To utter prognoftication.. 

Then is La- far and he knit together. If I were to 

divine of this unity, I would not prophefy fo. Shokef 

The prophets thereof divine for money. Mic. iii. j , 

2. To feel prefages. 

If fecret powers 

Suggeft but truth to my divining thoughts, 

This pretty lad will prove our country’s biifs. Shak. H.V I. 

3. To conjc&ure ; to guefs. 

The bed of commentators can but guefs at his meaning; 
none can be certain he has divined rightly. Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 
He took it with a bow, and foon divin'd 
T he feeming toy was 1 Ot for nought defign’d. Dryu. Fables. 

In change of torment would be cafe, 

Could you divine what lovers bear ; 

Even you, Prometheus, would confcfs 
There is no virtue like defpair. Granville. 

Divi'nelv. adv. [from d vine.] 

1. By the agency or influence of God. 

Faith, as we ufe the word, called commonly divine faith, 
has to do with no propofitions but thofe which are fuppofed to 
be divinely infpired. Locke. 

This topick was very fitly and divinely made ufe of by our 
apollle, in his conference with philofophcrs, and the inquifuive 
people of Athens. Lent l y's Sermons. 

2. Excellently in the fupreme degree. 

The Grecians moft divinely have given to the aflivc per- 
fection of men, a name expreiling both beauty and good- 
nefs. Hooker. 

She fair, divinely fair ! fit love for gods. Afilt. Par. Loft. 
Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave ! 

Injur’d he fell, and dying he forgave; 

'Loo noble for revenge. Creech's Juvenal , Sat. 13. 

3. In a manner noting a deity. 

His golden horns appear’d, 

That on the forehead (hone divinely bright. 

And o’er the banks diffus’d a yellow light- Addifon' s Ita). 
Divi'neness. n.f. [from divine .] 

1. Divinity; participation of the divine nature. 

Is it then impoflible to diflinguifli the divinenefs of this 
book from that which is humane? Crew's L of mol. Sac. 

2. Excellence in the fupreme degree. 

By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not. 

An cartidy paragon : behold divinenefs 
No elder than a boy. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

Divi'ner. n.f. [from To divine.] 

1. One that profefles divination, or the art of revealing occult 
things by fupcmatural means. 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid claim to me, 
called me Drouio, and Iworc I was affured to her; told me 
what privy marks I had about me. Shak. Comedy of lemurs. 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of delufion, the 
devil runs into corners, excrcifing meaner trumperies, and ailing 
his deceits in witches, magicians, diviners, and fuch inferior 
feducers. Brown's Vulgar Err.urs, b. vii. c. 11. 

2. Conjefturer ; gurffcr. 

If 'he himfelf be confcious of nothing he then thought on, 
he muft be a notable diviner of thoughts that can allure him 

that he was thinking. tl * 

Divi'nereSS. n.f [from dviner.] A prophetefs; awonun 

profefliny divination. 

The mad divinerefs had plainly writ, 

A time (hould come, but many ages yet, 

In which finiftcr deftinies ordain, 

A dame (hould drown with all her feather’d train. Drym. 
Divi'nity. n. f [divinite, French, from divimtasy 
1. Participation of the nature and excellence ot God; ueit), 


2. 


Participation 
godhead. 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 

They fwim in mirth, and fancy that they fed 
Divinity within them breeding wings, . 

Wherewith to fcorn the earth. Milton's Paradife DJh ■ 
When he attributes divinity to other things than > 
it is only a divinity by way of participation. ^ j 
God ; the Deity ; the Supreme Being ; the Laufc 0 
Ealfe god. 

Vain idols, deities that neer before 
In Ifracl’s lands had fix’d their dire abodes, ^ 

Bcaftly divinities , and groves of Gods. 

Ccleftial being. . ]( j cr cate, 

God doubtlefs can govern this mach,n 5 . thc f c f u bfer- 
by more direct and eafy methods than em P,^ print. 

vient divinities. _ J ’ 

. The fcience of divine things; theology- _ 

Hear him but reafon in d.vmity, ^ 
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And, all admiring with an inward wi(h, vf 

You would defire the king were made a prelate. Sh. H. \ I. 

Truft not my age. 

My reverence, calling, nor divinity , 

If this fwcet lady lie not guiltlcfs here . . 

Under fome biting e. rour. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Among hard words I number thofe which arc pcculiai to 
divinity , as it is a fcience. 

6. Something fupernatural. . , 

They fay there is divinity in odd numbers, either in nati- 
vity, chance, or death. Shakefp. Mcvry LFs. es of 1 1 indjor. 
DIVISIBLE, adj. [diviftbilis, Latin.] Capable ot being divided 
into parts; difcerptible ; leparabic. 

When wc frame in our minds any notion of matter, we 
conceive nothing elfe but extenlion and bulk, which is impe- 
netrable, or divifsblt and paffivc. Se ™ on f 

Divisibility, n.f. [divifbilite, French.] The quality ol ad- 
mitting divifion or feparation oi parts. 

The moft palpable abfurdities will profs the afferters of 
infinite divifibslity. G/anv. Sc.pJ. e.j. 

This will eafily appear to any one, who will let his 
thoughts loofe in the vaft expanfion of (pace, or divifibslity of 

Locke. 

matter. ^ ^ ... 

Divi'sibleness. n.f. [from divifsbk •] Divifibility. 

Naturalifts difagree about the origin of motion, and the 
indefinite dhiftblcnefs of matter. Boy.e. 

Division, n.f. [ divifto , Latin.] 

1. The act of dividing any thing into parts. 

Thou madeft the fpirit of the firmament, and commanded 
it to part afunder, and to make a divifion betwixt the waters. 

2 Ejdr. vi. 41. 

2. The (late of being divided. 

3. That by which any thing is kept apart ; partition. 

4. The part which is feparated from the reft by dividing. 

If v/e look into communities and divifions of men, we ob- 
ferve that the difereet man, not the witty, guides the conver- 
fation. Addifon s Spectator, N . 223. 

5. Difunion; difcord; difference. 

There was a divfson among the people, bccaufe of 
him. Jo vii. 43 . 

As to our divifions with the Romanifts, were our diffe- 
rences the product of heat, they would, like fmall clefts in the 
ground, want but a cool feafon to cement them. Dec. of Piety. 

6. Parts into which a difeourfe is diftributed. 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavoured, the bed 
I could, to govern myfelf by the diverfity of matter. La ke. 

Exprefs the heads of your divifions in as few and clear 
words as you can, otherwife I never can be able to retain 
them. Swift. 

7. Space between the notes of mufick, or parts of a mufical 
compofure ; juft time 

Thy tongue 

Makes Welfh as fweet as ditties highly penn’d, 

Sung by a fair queen, in a Summer’s bower. 

With ravi filing divifion to her lute. Shakefpeare's Henry TV. 
Our tongue will run divifions in a tune, not miffing a note, 
even when our thoughts are totally engaged clfewhcre. Glanv. 

8. Diftinclion. 

I will put a divifion between my people and thy people. Ex. 

9. [In arithmetick.] The feparation or parting of any number 
or quantity given, into any parts afiigned. Coder s Arithmetick. 

ID. Subdivision; dittinCtion of the general into fpecies. 

The king-becoming graces, 

I have no relifli of them ; but abound 
In the divifion of each fcveral crime. 

Acting it many ways. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Di vi'sor. n.f [ divifor, Latin. ] The number given, by 
which the dividend is divided ; the number which (heweth 
how many parts the dividend is to be divided into. 
D 1 VOTICF. n.f [divorce, Fr. from divortium, Latin.] The 
legal feparation of hufband and wife. 

Divorce is a lawful feparation of hufband and wife, made 
before a competent judge, on due cognizance had of the 
caufe, and fufficient proof made thereof. Ay li/ft s Par ergon. 

To reftore the king. 

He counfels a divorce, a lofs of her. 

That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loft hqrluftre. Shak Lien. VIII. 
He had in his eye the divorce which had palled betwixt the 
emperor and Scribonia. Drydens Dedicat. to the JEn. 

1 . Separation ; difunion. 

Such motions may occafion a farther alienation of mind, 
and divorce of affections in her, from my religion. K. Charles. 

Thefc things, to be a baftard, and to be born out of law- 
ful wedlock, arc convertible the one with the other ; and ’tis 
hard to make divorce between thofe things that are fo hear in 
nature to each other, as being convertible terms. Ayliffifs Par. 
3- 1 he fentcnce by which a marriage is diffolved. 

4. 1 he caufe of any penal feparation. 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end ; 

And as the long divorce of ftcel falls on me, 

Make of your prayers one fweet facrifice. 
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And lift mV foul to heav’n. Shake/peare's Henry Vltf- 

To Divo rce, v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To feparate a hufband or wife from the other. 

2! To force afunder ; to leparatc by violence. ^ , 

Were it confonant unto reafon to diwree there cW c. 
tenccs, the former of which doth (hew how the latter is re- 
ftrained, and not marking the former, &o conclude by the 
latter of them ? Hooker, . n.f 5 - 

The continent and the ifland were continued together, 
within mens remembrance, by a draw-bridge ; but 
divorced by the downfallen cliff's Carew s Survey of Cornual. 

So fccmM her youthful foul not tab jy fore d. 

Or from fo fair, fo fweet a feat divorc d. 

3. To feparate from another. 

If thou wer’t not glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 

Sepulch’ring an adultrefs Shakefpeare's King Lear 

If fo be it were pofftble, that all other ornaments of mind 
might be had in their full perfection, nevcrthelefs the mmd, 
tli at (hould po fiefs them divsr.cd from piety, could bej>uta 
fpe&acle of commiferation 

4. To take away. 

I dare not make myfelf fo guilt}'. 

To give up willingly that noble title 

Your matter wed me to : nothing but death ^ •uttt 

Shall e’er divorce my dignities. Shakejpea’ c s Henry \ IIL 
Divo'rcement. n.f [ torn divorce.] Divorce; feparation of 

marriage. . . 

Write her a bill of di vorctnfent, and give it in her hand, 
and fend her out of his houfe. Deutr. xxiv. 1. 

Divo'rcer. n.f [from divorce ] The perfon or caufe which 
produces divorce or feparation. 

Death is the violent efti anger of acquaintance, the eternal 
divorcer of marriage. Drwnmondjs Cypr. Grove. 

Diure'tick. adj. [Ab^t.*^.] Having ti.e power to provoke 
urine. 

Diuriticks are decoclions, emulfions, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, that relax the urinary paflages : fuch as relax 
ought to be tried before fuch as force and (Emulate. 
Thofe emollients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder 
them from perfpiring, and on empty ftonuchs. Arluthnot. 
DIU'RNAL. adj. [ diurnus , Latin.] 

1 . Relating to the day. 

We obferve in "a day, which is a (Iiort year, the greateft 
heat about two in the afternoon, when the fun is pad the 
meridian, which is the diurnal folftice, and the fame is evi- 
dent from die thermometer.. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. iv. 
Think, ere this diurnal ftar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Reflecled, may with matter fere foment. AH It. Par. Lofl. 

2. Conftituting the day. 

Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth’s other part, and rife in our’s ? Prior. 

3. Perforrqed in a day; daily; quotidian. 

The prime orb. 

Incredible how fwift, had thither rowl’d 
Diurnal. Milton' s Para die Lo/J, b. iv. /. 594. 

The diurr.al and annual revolution of the fun have been, 
from the beginning of nature, conftant, regular, and univer- 
fally obfcrvable by all mankind. Locke. 

Diu'rnai.. n.f. [diurnal, French.] A journal; a day-book. 
Diurnallv. adv. [from diurnal.] Daily; everyday. 

As u r c make the enquiries, we (hall diurnally communicate 
them to the publick. Tatler, N°. 56. 

Diutu'rnit v. n.f. [diuiurnitas, Latin ] Length of duration. 
Such a coming, as it might be fait), that that generation 
(hould not pafs ’till it was fulfilled, they needed not fuppofc 
of fuch dikturnity. Brown's Vulgar Errours, l>. vii. c. 10. 
T o DI VU'LGF. v.a. [divulgo, Latin.] 

1. To pubhfli ; to make publick ; to reveal to the world. 

Men are better contented to have their commendations 
fupprefled than the contrary much divulged. Ho ker. Dedicat. 

1 will pluck the veil of modefty from the fo feeming mittrefs 
Page, and divulge Page himfelf for a fecure and wilful Acleon. 

Shake peas e s Merry [Fives of fVindJ'or. 
Thefe anfwers in the filent night receiv’d. 


of the privilege of every human creature, 
ceal them 


to divulge or con- 
Pope. 

7 he cabinets of the fick, and the clofets of the dead, have 
been ranfackcd to publilh our private letters, and divulge to 
all mankind the moft fecret femiments of friendfliip. Pope. 
2. To proclaim. 

This is true glory and renown, wheri God 
Looking on th’ earth, with approbation, marks 
The juft man, and divulges him through heav’n 
To all his angels, w ho with true applaufe 
Recount his praifes. Milton's Parudi e Loft 

Di vu'lcer. n. f [from divulge.] A publKherj'one that ex- 
pofes to publick view. 

I think 
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The king himfelf divulg'd, the land believ'd. Dryden's JEn. 
You are deprived of the right over your own fentiments. 
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T tKink not any thing in my lettcls could tend fo much to 
my reproach, as the odious divulging of them did to the in- 
famy of the divulgers. King Charles. 

Divu'&sion. h.J. [divuljhy Latin.] The a£l of plucking awry. 
Ariftotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit of the beaver, 
and the divuljion of his te Hides. Brmvns Vulgar Errours , b. i. 
To Di '/.EN. v. u. [1 his vord feems corrupted from digbt. J 
To drefs ; to deck ; to rig out. A low word. 

Tour lady ft, ip lifts up the fafh to be feen ; 

For fure I had disun' d you out like a queen. Swift. 

Di' zzard. n.J. [from dizzy.] A blockhead ; a fool. Died. 
Di'zziness. n. f. [from dizzy.] Giddinefs ; whirl in the head, 
fixed ferioufnefs heats the brain in fome to diftraflion, 
and caufeth an aching and drzzinefs in founder heads. 6 lanv. 
Di'ZZY. adj. [oip, sip ij, Saxon.] 

i. Giddy; vertiginous; having in die head the fenfation of 
turning round. 

All on a fudden mifcrable pain 
Surpriz’d thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy fwam 
In darknefs. Milton’s Paradifc Loft, b. in A 755. 

2 Caufing giddinefs. 

How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to call one’s eyes fo low ! 

I he crows and choughs that wing the midway air. 

Shew fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shakeft. King Lear. 

3. Giddy ; thoughtlefs. 

What followers, what retinue can’ft: thou gain ? 

Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude. 

Longer than thou can’ft feed them on thy coft ? Milton. 
To Di'zzy. v a. [from the adjedlive.J To whirl round ; to 
make giddy. 

Not the dreadful fpout. 

Which fliipmen do the hurricano call, 

Shall dizzy with more clamour Neptune’s car 
In his defeent, than fhall my prompted fword 
Falling on Diomede. Shake ft. Troilus and CrrJJida. 

To DO. v.a. prefer, did ; part. pafT. done, [non, Sax. doen,D ut.J 

1. To pradtife or act any thing good or bad. 

Thou haft done evil above all that were before thee. 1 Kings. 
Flee evil, aud do good. Pj'alms. 

2. To perform ; to atchieve. 

They help, who hurt fo fmall ; 

And he hath nothing done, that doth not all. Daniel's C.lVar. 

Learn to live well, that thou may’ll die fo too ; 

To live and die is all we have to do. Denham. 

What is the reafon a man’s arm won’t fmilc and frown, 
and do all the intellectual pofturesof the countenance? Collier. 

3. To execute ; to difeharge. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince. 

Do a fair meffage to his kingly cars ? Shak. ’Trail, and Crejf. 
Pindarus is come 

To do you falutation from his mailer. Shakeft. Jul. Cafar. 

4. To caufe. 

A fatal plague which many did to dye. Spcnfer. 

Nought can quench mine inly flaming fide, 

Nor fea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire. 

Nothing but death can do me to refpire. Fairy Queen, b. ii. 

5. To tranfadl. 

The thing was not done in a corner. Ails xxvi. 26. 

6. To produce any efteiSl to another. 

If he did not care whether he had their love or r.o, he 
waved indifferently ’twixt doing them neither good nor harm. 

Shakefteare' s Coriolanus. 
Thou haft, Sebaftian, done good feature fhame. Shakejp. 
If there be any good thing to be done. 

That may to thee do cafe, and grace to me, 

Speak to me. Shakefteare' s Hamlet. 

’Tis true, I did fo ; nor was it in vain : 

She did me right, and fatisfy’d my vengeance. Rcwe. 

You do her too much honour: flic hath neither fenfe noi 
taftc, if Ihe dair refufe you. Swift. 

To have recourL o; to practife as the laft effort, commonly 
in the form of a paflionate interrogation. 

What will ye do in the end thereof? Jer. v. 8 1. 

8. To perform for the benefit of another. 

I know what God will do for me. Sa. xxii. 3. 

A els of mercy done to the poor, 11 : all then be accepted, 
and rewarded, as done to our Saviour himfelf. Atterb. Semi ns, 
q. To exert ; to put forth. 

Do thy diligence, to come Ihortly unto me. 2 Tim. iv. 9. 
to. To manage by way of intercourfc or dealing ; to havebuii- 
nefs ; to deal. 

No man, who hath to do with the king, will think himfelf 
fafe, unlefs you be his good angel, and guide him. Bacon. 

I have been deterred by an indifpofition from having much 
to do with fleams of fo dangerous a nature. Boyle. 

What had I to do with kings and courts? 

My humble lot had call me far beneath them. Roue. 
1 !. To gain a point ; to effect by influence. 

It is much, thatajeft with a fad brow will do with a fellow 
that never had the ache in his Ihoulders. S/mkeJp. Henry 1 / . 
His queen, notwithftanding flic had prefented him with 
4 
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divers children, and with a crown alfo, though he would 
acknowledge it, could do nothing with him. Bacon's H Vn 
. I o make any thing what it is not. ’ VUl 


Oft' with the crown, and with the crown his head • 
And whilft we breathe take him to do him dead. Sh w’vr 
To finilh ; to end. " ’ v * 

As for this mercy, 

VV hich he intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 

The battle done, and they within our power. 

Shall never fee his pardom Shakefteare' s King La 


•or. 


Go on to the reading of fome part of the New Teftamem. 
not careleflv, or in hafte, as if you had a mind to have dor 
but attentively, as to be able to give fome account of whar 
you have read. DtitdtM 

Gigantick hinds, as foon as work was dona. 

To their huge pots of boiling pulfe would run. Dryden 

14. Fo conclude; to fettie. 

When all is done, there is no man can ferve his own intereft 
better than by ferving God. Tillotfon’s Sermons 

15. Tp put. 

Why, Warwick, who fhould do the duke to death ? Skoi. 

The lord Aubrey Vere, 

Was done to death ? Shakefpcare’s Henry VI. p, jjj. 

16. This phrafe, what to do with, fignifies how to bellow 
what ufe to make of; what courfc to take; how to employ- 
which way to get rid of. 

Men are many times brought to that extremity, that if it 
were not for God, they would not know what to do with them- 
felves, or how to enjoy themfelves for one hour. TiBotfm. 

To Do. v. n. 

1 . To a£l or behave in any manner well or ill. 

Unto this day they do after the former manners : they fear 
not the Lord, neither do they after the law and commandment 
which the Lord commanded the children of Jacob. 2 Kings, 
As every prince Ihould govern as he would defire to be go- 
verned, fo every fubject ought to obey as he would defire to 
be obeyed, according to the maxim of doing as we would be 
done by. “ Temple. 

2. To make an end ; to conclude. 

You may ramble a whole day, and every moment difeover 
fomething new ; but when you have done, you will have but 
a confufed notion of the place. SpcPatsr, N°. 47. 

3. To ceafe to be concerned with; to ccafe to care about; to 
defift from notice or pradlice. 

No men would make ufe of difunited parties to deftroyore 
body, unlefs they were fure to mailer them when they had 
done with them. Stillingfteet’s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

I have done with Chaucer, when I have anfwered fome ob- 
jections. Dryden' s Fables , Pnf 

We have not yet done with aflenting to propofitions at firft 
hearing, and underllanding their terms. Locke. 

Having done with fuch amufements, we give up what we 
cannot difown. Pope. 

4. To fare ; to be with regard to fickncfs or health. 

Good woman, how do'jl thou? 

The better that it pleafes your good worfhip toalk. Shoe. 

5. To fuccecd ; to fulfil a purpole. 

Come, ’tis no matter ; we lhall do without him. Addifoiu 
You would do well to prefer a bill againft all kings and 
parliaments fince the conqueft ; and, if that won’t do, chal- 
lenge the crown. Collier on Duelling. 

6. To Do is ufed for any verb to favc the repetition of the word ; 
as, I Jhall ccmc, but if / do not, go envoy ; that is, if 1 come 
not. 

Thus painters Cupid paint, thus poets do 
A naked god, blind, youn?, with arrows two. Sidney. 
If any thing in the world deferve our ferious lludyand con- 
fideration, thofe principles of religion do. Tillotfon’s Sermons. 

Take all things which relax the veins; for what does fo, 
prevents too vigorous a motion through the arteries. Arbutbi. 

7. Do is a word of vehement command, orcarneft requeft; as, 
help me, do ; make hafte , do. 

If thou haft loft thy land, do not alfo lofe thy conflancy ; 
and if thou mull die a litt’e fooncr, yet d> not die impa- 
tiently. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

I am enfnared ; 

Heaven’s birdlime wraps me round, and glues my wings: 

— Loole me. — I will free thee. 

— Do, and I’ll be thy flavc. Dryden’ s King Arthur. 

8. To Do is put before verbs fometimes expletive!)’; as, I do 

love, or, 1 love ; 1 did love, or, l loved. f 

The Turks do acknowledge God the father, creator 0 
heaven and earth, being the firft perfon in the! rinity, oug 
they deny , he reft. Bacon's Holy Ver- 

This juft reproach their virtue does excite ; 

They Hand, they join, they thicken to the fight. Dry • • 

Expletives their feeble aid do join. 

9. Sometimes emphatically ; as, I do hate him, Int will no wr. g 

him. 

Perdition catch my foul 
But I do love thee ; and when I love thecnot. 

Chaos is come again. Shakejp^ 
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io. Sometimes by way of oppofiticn ; as, I did love him , lutfeorn 
him now. 

To Do at. v. n. See To Dote. 

DO'CIBLE. adj. [docilis, Latin ] Tradable; docile; eafy 
to be taught. 

The Afinine fcaftof fow-thiftles and brambles is commonly 
fet before them, as all the food and entertainment of their 
tendered and mod docible age. Milton. 

Do'ci blf.n ess. n.f [from docible.] Teachablencfs ; docility; 
readinefs to learn. 

I might enlarge in commendation of the noble hound, as 
alfo of the docibienefs of dogs in general. JValton's Angler. 

DO'CI LE. aelj. [ docilis , Latin.] 

1. Teachable; eafily inftruded ; tradable. 

Dogs foon grow accultomed to whatever they ale taught, 
and, being docile and tractable, are very ufeful. Ellis's Voyage. 

2. With to before the thing taught. 

Soon docile to the fecret aiSts of ill. 

With fmiles I could betray, with temper kill. Prior. 

Doct'i.tT y. n.f. [docilite, French, from docllhas, Lat.] Aptnefs 
to be taught ; readinefs to learn. 

All the perfection they allowed his underftanding was apt- 
nefs and docility, and all that they attributed to his will was a 
poffibility to be virtuous South’s Sermons. 

What is more admirable than the fitnefs of every creature 
for ufe? The docility of an elephant, and the infitiency of 
a camel for travelling in defarts ? Crew’s Cofm. Sac. 

Dock. n.f. [bocca, Saxon.] 

The cup of the flower confifts of fix leaves, three large, 
and red; the other three Idler, and green : in the middle of 
the cup are placed fix (lamina. The three outer fmall leaves 
of the cup fall away, when ripe ; but the three inner large 
leaves join together, and form a triangular covering, in the 
middle of which arc contained three fhining cornered feeds. 
The fpecics arc feventeen, ten of which grow wild, feveral 
of them being ufed in medicine; and the fort called the orien- 
tal burdock, is faid to be the true rhubarb. Millar. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thiitles, keckfies, burs, 

Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefteare s Henry V. 

My love for gentle Dermot fafter grows 
Than yon tall dock that rifes to thy nofe : 

Cut down the dock, ’twill fprout again ; but know 
Love rooted out, again will never grow. Swift. 

DOCK. n.f. 1 he flump of the tail, which remains alter 
docking. 

'I he tail of a great rhinoceros is not well deferibed by Bon- 
tius. 1 he dock is about half an inch thick, and two inches 
broad, like an apothecary’s fpatuia. Grciv's Mufeeum. 

Doc K. n.f. [As fome imagine of A place where water 

is let in or out at pleafure, where fhips are built or laid up. 

There are docks for their gallies and men of war, moft of 
them full ; as well as work-houles for all land and naval pre- 
parations. Add for. on Italy. 

1 o Dock. w. a. [from dock, a tail.] 

1. To cut off a tail. 

?. To cut any thing fhort. 

One or two flood conftant centrv, who docked all favours 
banded down ; and fpread a huge invifible net between the 
prince and fubject* through which nothing of value could 
P a f s ’ Swift’s Examiner, N\ jg. 

"• 1 o cut off a reckoning; to cut off an entail. 

4- To lay the fhip in a dock. 

Do'cket. n.f. A direction tied upon goods; a fummaryof a 
larger writing. ntsi 

DOCTOR, n.f. [do-Hor, Latin.] 

1 . One that has taken the highcll degree in the faculties of divi- 
nity, law, or phyfick. In fome uuiverfities they have doctors 
of muhek. in its original import it means a man fo well 
verfed m Ins faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 

No woman had it, but a civil doPor, 

Who did refufe three thoufand ducats of me, 

A nd begg d the ring. Shaktfpeare' s Merchant of Venice 

I hen flood there up one in the council, a pharifee, named 
vianiahel, a doPor of laws. Ails v 

2. A man (killed in any profeffion. * ■ 

Then fubtle d Mors fcripturcs made their pride, 

Uafmfts, like cocks, ftruck out each other’s eyes. Denham 

. ch profelyte would vote his don or bell, 

, a 'Y '*? abfolute excJufion to the reft. Dryd Hind and Panth. 

‘ n puvtician ; one who undertakes the cure of difeafes. 

1 ,^[ r rncd ’ c ‘ ne life m; *y be prolong’d, yet death 

‘ How d t''° r t00 '- , Sbakejpeare's Cymbeline. 

Mow docs your patient, doP.or P 

—Not fo fick, my lord, 

As fhe is troubl’d with thick coming fancies. Shakeft. Mach. 
Chudrcn will not take thofe medicines from the doPor’t 
hand, wfcich they will ft„ ra a nulfe or mottar . Sd Iff JJ 

I o pothecarics let the learn’d prefer! be, 7 L ' 
} hat . rncn ma )’ d'e without a double bribe • 

Fct them, but under their fuperiors, kill, 

Vol 1 ^°Pors firft have fign’d the bloody bill. Dryden, 
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He that can cure by recreation, and make pleafure the ve- 
hicle of health, is a doTtor at it in go d earneft. Cd.ier, 
In truth, nine parts in ten of thofe who recovered, owed 
their lives to the flrength of nature and a good conftitution, 
while fuch a one happened to be the diflor. Stvjt. 

4. Any able or learned man. 

The fimpleft perfon, that can but apprehend and fpeak 
fenfe, is as much judge of it as the* grea tell dcPor in the 
fchool. Digby of Bodies. 

To Dc'ctor. v.a. [frorrl the noun.] To phyfick; to cure; 

to treat with medicines. A low word. 

Do'ctoral. adj. [doil oralis, Latin.] Relating to the degree 
of a dodlor. 

Dg'ctorally. adv. [fro mdP-ral.] In manner of a doflor. 
The phyficians reforted to him to touch his pulfe, and con- 
fider of his difeafe dcP orally at their departure. Hakewill. 
Do'ctorship. n.J. [from doPor.] The rank of a doctor. 

From a fcholar he became a fellow, and then the prefident 
of the college* after he had received all the graces and degrees* 
the pro£loifhip and the doPorjhip, that could be obtained 
there. Clarendon. 

Doctri'n al. adj. [doPrina, Latin.] 

1. Containing dodlrine, or fomething formally taught. 

'] he verfe naturally affords us the doctrinal propofirion, 
which fhall be our fubjcdl. South's Sermons. 

Not fuch as aflent to every word in Scripture, can be faid 
in doPrinals to deny Cbrift. South's Sermons. 

2. Pertaining to the act or means of teaching. 

To this end the word of God no otherwife ferveth, than 
only in the nature of a doPrinal inftrument. Hooker , b. v. 

What fpecial property or quality is that, which, being no 
where found but in fermons, maketh them effectual to~fave 
fouls, and leaveth all other doPrinal means befides deftitute of 
vital efficacy. Hooker, b. v. f.21. 

Doctri'n’ ally. adv. [from doPrine.’] In the form of doc- 
trine; pofitively; as neceflary to beheld. 

Scripture accommodates itfclf to common opinions, and em- 
ploys the ufual forms of fpeech, without delivering any thing 
doPrinally concerning thefc points. Ray on the Creation . 

Do'ctrine. n.f. [ doPrina, Latin ] 

1. The principles orpofitions of any fe& or mailer; that which 
is taught. 

To make new articles of faith and doPrine , no man think- 
eth it lawful : new' laws of government, what church or com- 
monwealth is there which maketh not either at one time or 
otb £ r Pl.okcr, b. iii. f ich 

Yc are the fons of clergy, who bring all their doPrines 
fairly to the light, and invite men with freedom to examine 
tbe ,' n “ _ _ Atterbury's Sermons. 

f hat great principle in natural philofophy is the doPrine of 
gravitation, or mutual tendency of all bodies toward each 

°' her - JVctts's Improvement of the Mind. 

2. The a£l of teaching. 

He faid unto them in his doPrine. ATark iv. 2. 

Do'cument. n. J. [ documcntum , Latin ] 

1. Precept; inftruclion ; direction. 

It is a moft neceflary inftruction and document for them, 
that as her majefty made them difpenfatofs of her favour, fo 
it hehoveth them to fhew themfelves equal diftributers. Bacon. 

Learners fhculd not be too much crouded with a heap or 
multitude of documents or ideas at one time. IVatts. 

2. Precept in an ill fenfe ; a precept infolently authoeitative 
magillerially dogmatical, folemnly trifling. 

Gentle infinuations pierce, as oil is the moft penetratine 
of all liquors; but in magifterial documents men think them- 
felvcs attacked, and Hand upon their guard. Govern, of Tongue 

It is not unnccell’ary to digeft the documents of cracldne 

nfvr nvp nt0 clani ' s - „ Ha>r - ° n ConfumptiJ. 

DO DDLR- »-f [toutcren, to flioot up, Dutch. Skinner.} 

JJoa/er is a Angular plant : when it firft flioots from the 
feed it has little roots, which pierce the earth near the roots 
of other plants; but the capillaments of which it is formed 
foon alter clinging about thefe plants, the roots wither away* 
From this time it propagates itfelf along the ftalks of the 
plant, entangling itfelf about them in a very complicated 
manner. It has no leaves, but confifts of fuch capillaments or 

Wth ^ a TK br °r n,lh WUh 2Caft ° f rcd ’ which ™ to great 
lengths They have at certain diftances tubercles, which fix 

them faft down to the plant, and by means of which th'»y 
abforb the juices deft.ncd for its nourifliment. The flowers 
Hand in a kind of little round clufters on the ftalks, are fmall 
of a whit, fh or pale red, 11, colour, of the bcll-fafh.oned kind 
2nd deeply divided into four or five fegments at the ed E e- 
The flower is fuccceded by a roundifh fruit with three or 
four ridges, that give it a trigonal or tetragonal form this 
has only one cavity. The feed, are numerous": thefe SV.mnn 
the ground, and produce young plants. £ 

Doddered, adj. [from dodder] Overgrown win, 1 u ’ 

covered with fupercrefcent plants. 2 ' ' dodder. 

n j, , , Ne \ r the heanh a law rol grew, 

?hft V'T> ag J C ’ Wb °(? bou & hs encompafs round 

c ou o gods, and fhade the holy ground. Dryd. TEn 
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The peafants were enjoin’d 

Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder'd oaks to find. Dryd. Fables. 
Dode'cagon. n.f. [oow«a and -/Mm ] A figure of twehc 
Tides. 

Dodecatemo'rion. n.f. [JaSixalr^to*.] The twelfth part. 

’Tis dodecatemorion thus defcrib’d 
Thrice ten degrees, which every fign contains. 

Let twelve exhauft, that not one part remains ; 

It follows ftreight, that every twelfth confines 
Two whole, and one half portion of the figns. Cn tech. 

To Dodge, v.n. [probably corrupted from dig ; to fhift and 
play fly tricks like a dog.] 

1 . To ufe craft ; to deal with tergiverfation ; to play mean tricks; 

to ufe low fhifts. , 

If in good offices and due retributions we may not be 
pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly and ignoble 
mind, where we have apparently wronged, to higgle and dodge 
in thi amends. Hals's Contemplate. 

The confideration fhould make men grow weary of dodg- 
ing and fliewing tricks with God. * out } ' 

2 . To fhift place as another approaches. 

For he had, any time this ten years full. 

Dodg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the V,uU.Milton. 

3. To play faft and loofe ; to raife expectations and difappoint 

lh You know my paffion for Martha, and what a dance fhe 
' has led me : fhe dodged with me above thirty years. Add Jon. 
The chaffering with diffenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 
leaving them a-jar, by which no more than one can get^.n at 

sl time. ■’ 

Do'dkin. n.f. [duytien, Dutch.] A doitkin or little doit ; a 

contemptuous name for a low coin. , 

I would not buy them for a dodktn. Lily s Gram, conjirued. 

Do'dman. n.f. The name of a fifh. 

Thofe that caff their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfifh, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. Bacon. 
Doe. n f. [ba, Saxon; dan, Danifli ] A fhe-deer; the female 

of a buck. , , . ... 

Then but forbear your food a little while. 

While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn. 

And give it food. Shakefpeares As you hie st. 

Bucks have horns, does none. Bacon s Natural Hijlory. 
The fearful doe 

And flying flag amid’ft the greyhounds go. Dryden s Virgil. 
Doe. n.f [from To do.] A feat; what one has to do; what 

one can perform. 

No fooner he does peep into 

The world, but he has done bis doe. Hudibras,. p. 11. cant. 3. 
Do'er. n.f. [from To do.] One that does any thing good or 

hdd ' So foul a thing, O ! thou Injuftice art. 

That tort’reft both the doer and diftreft. DameFs Ctv.TVar. 

It may be indeed a publick crime, or a national mifchiel ; 
vet it is but a private afl, and the doer of it may chance to 
Jay his head for his prefumption. South s Sermons. 

2 A Sith thus far we have proceeded in opening the things that 

have been done, let not the principal doers thenifclvesU- for- 
gotten. * 

3 Pe Thcn C have they mod commonly one, who judgeth the 
prize to the bed doer , of which they are no lefs glad thangreat 

princes are of triumphs. 

4. An aClivc, or bufy, or valiant perfon. 

4 Fear not, my lord, we will not ftand to prate , 

Talkers are no good doers: be affur’d, 

We "o to ufe our hands, and not our tongues. Shak. A. HI. 
Thev are great Ipeakeis, but fmall doers ; greater in fhe w 
thaT indeed 6 * polled s Hiflory of the Turks. 

e One that habitually performs or pradhfes. 

S ' Be doers of the word, and not hearers only. Comm. Prayer. 
In this we fhew ourfelves weak, and unapt to be doers of 
his will, in that we take upon us to be f t. 

Doe's. ° The third perfon from do for cloth. 

Thou oh lending to foreigners, upon ufe, doth not at all 
alter the "balance of trade between thofe countries, yet it does 
alter the exchange between thofe countr.es. Locne. 

To Doff. v. a. [from do off.] 

1 . To put off drefs. „ 

You have deceiv d our trim. 

And made us doff our eafv robes ° f P eacc ’ „ TV 

T. editor dS ltak. m ungentle Reel. Shahg. H..AV- 


Alcidcs doffs the lion’s tawny hide, 
z. To ftrip. 


Rovx. 


Doff thofe links. 
Na 


Milton's Agonifles. 

Jaturc, in awe to him, 

Had doff'd her gaudy trim, „ . 

With her great mader fo to fympathize. 

That judge is hot, and doffs his gown ; whil 
O’er night was bowfy : 

So many rubs appear, the time is gone „ c 

For hearing, aid the tedious fuit goes on. Dryd. Jnv. Sat. 


Why art thou troubled, Herod ? Wliat vain fear 
Thy blood-revolving bread doth move? 

Heaven’s king, who doffs himfelf our flefh to wear, 

Comes not to rule in wrath, but lerve in love. Crajhrw. 

3. To put away; to get rid of. 

Your eye in Scotland 

Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 

To doff their dire diftreffes. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

4. To fhift off; to delay; to refer to another time. 

Every day thou dofft'Jl me with fome device, Iago; and 
rather keep’ It from me all conveniency, than fuppiieft me 
with the lead advantage of hope. Shakefpeares Ulbilh. 

Away, I will not have to do with you. • 

— Can’it thou fo doff me ? Shakef. Much Adi about Nothing. 

5. This word is in all its fenfes obfokce, and fcarcely ufed except 
by rudicks. 

DOG- n.f. [dogghe, Dutch ] 

i . A domedick animal remarkably various in his fpecies ; com- 
priling the madid’, the fpaniel, the buldog, the greyhound, 
the hound, the terrier, the cur, witli many others. T he 
larger fort are ufed as a guard ; the lefs for fports. 

Such finding rogues as thefc footh every paffion : 

Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev’ry gale and vary of their maders. 

As knowiug nought, like dogs, but following. Shak. K. Liar. 
Why fhould we not think a watch and pidol as diftincl 
fpecies one from another, as a horfe and a dog. Locke. 
The clamour roars of men and boys, and dogs, 

Eie the Toft fearful people, to the flood 
Commit their woolly tides. Thomfon's Spring, l. 3-5. 

2. A conftellntion called birius, or Canicula, riling and letting 
with the fun during the canicular days, or dog days. 

Among the fouthern conflellations two there are who bear 
the name of the dog ; the one in iixteen degrees latitude, con- 
taining on the left thigh a liar of the firit magnitude, ufually 
called Procy on, or Anticanus. Brazens Vulgar Enours, b. iv. 

It parts the twins and crab, the dog divides, 

And Argo’s keel that broke the frothy tides. Creech. 

- ^ reproachful name fora man. 

1 never heard a paffion fo confus’d. 

So drange, outrageous, and fo variable. 

As the dog Jew did utter in the drects. Shak. Mer. of Venue. 
Beware of dogs, beware of evil workers. Phil, iii.x« 

4. To give or Jend to the Dogs ; to throw away. To go to tbi 
Dogs ; to be ruined, dedroyed, or devoured. 

Had whole Colepepcr’s wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himfelf have fent it to the dogs ? Pope’s Epijlhi. 

5. It is ufed as the term for the male of l’everal fpecies; as, 

the clog fox, the dog otter. , , . 

If ever I thank any man, I’ll thank you ; but that they d 
compliments is like the encounter of two dog apes. Sbaljp. 

6. Dog is a panicle added to any thing to mark meannets, or 
degeneracy, or worthleffnefs ; as dog rofe. 

To Dog. v. a. [from the noun.] To hunt as a dog, jnf.d.o J 

d J hltcTogg’d him like his murthcrer. Shakef Twelfth Xi$‘ 
His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 

I, his defpiteful Juno, fent him forth 

From courtly friends, with camping Iocs to five. 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 0; Jr 
Sorrow dogging fin, 

AfHi&ions forted. , , b as are 

Thefc fpiritual joys are dogged by no fiich fad " 

the products of thofe titillations, that rcac 1 n0 p ri r 

fancy and the fenfes. • f u.' im f fevcral 

I have been purfued, dogged, and way- laid t D p 
nations, and even now fcarce think myfelt fecure 

Ha<e dogs their rife, and mfult mocks the.K ^ ^ 

Dog-teeth, n.f. [dog and teeth.] The teeth in the human 

head next to the grinders; the eye-teeth. , incifor teeth ; 

The beftinftruments for dividing of herbs arc. n riD dcrs, 
for cracking of hard fubftances, “ un ” J" int ^ or dp 
or mill-teeth; for dividing of flefh, cn /f !lV nU. 

Dog-trick, n.f. [dog and trick.] An ill turn ; lurl >' or 

“bale, manners, or I 

come, down upon all four immediately ^ D J lSl bo)^- 
your rider. 1 

Di/grane. n.f [dog and ffne.] , . upon the branchy 

The leaves are produced oppofite . P' ? /■ „ mcn is : A 0 ® 

the flower confifls of one leaf, cut into e J in ^ 
its flower-cup arifes the pointal, l.xed 0 g. 

part of the flower. n,,. K .rHERKY. .u 

Dogberry-tr e e. See Corn j know n°t 

Do’gbOI.t. n.f [^and^] Uf thiswor^ ; fifed J 
meaning, unlefs it be, that w calid /y . 1 

bolted to a certain degree, the coarfcr part 


or flower for dogs. 
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DOG 

His only fol ace was, that now 
His do foil fortune was fo low. 

That either it muft quickly end, . { . 3 - 

** ,he 

hip ; the cynofbaton. dog? meat ; cheap 

DogcHEAP ady. [dog smd cheap.] cneapas B 

as the offal bought for dogs. ...... p Dryden. 

gooj *«/ r .hich *nV 

and to wish the L, «n! S «lr tested unwholc- 
*' onu ‘- • u:- nowcr to he without promotion. 


D "o« h ' S » h “W. ] Tl ' e ' iUc ° r ,he Ch '' f ma5,llra, ' ! 

0, £l“” d a toe at the en.tance »f the 

^ W ^#"'2 to . f a 

Thump-buckler Mars began. 

And at Minerva with a lance of brafs hcadl^Sr 3 "; 

Thefe vile words ufhering his blows, 1 hou dogfly, vs hat 

Thou mak’ft god^ fight thus ? Chapman's Iliad, b. xxi. 
Do'gced adj. [ from dog. ] Sullen; four; morofe; . 11 - 

hUm °Yom-’unde nfuff not know but you are dead I : 

I’ll fill thefe dogged fpies with falfe reports. Shakef. K. Job.. 

Dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 

Whofe over-weening arm I haveptuck’d back, 

By falfe accufe doth level at my life. > hakejp. In) 

Few miles on horfeback had they jogger , 

But fortune unto them turn’d dogged. Hudibras, p. 1 . cant. . 
Do'ggrdly. adj. [from dogged ] Sullenly; gloomily; fourl) ; 

Do'gTSem. n.f. [from dogged.] Gloom of mind ; fullen- 

Do'gge R m 7 / n [tm dog, for its meannefs. Skinner.] A fmall 

(bin with one maft. , r c 

Do'ggerel. adj. [from dog.] Loofed from the mcafurcs of 

regular poetry ; vile; defpicable; mean. 

° Then haflen Og and Doeg to rehearfe, 

Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfe on verfe; 

Who by my mufe, to all fucceeding times. 

Shall live in fpite of their own doggrel rhymes. Dryden. 

Your wit burlefque may one ftep higher climb. 

And in his fphere mav judge all doggrel rhyme. Dryden. 

It is a difputc among the criticks, whether burlefque poetry 
runs beft in heroick verfe, like that of the Difpenfary ; or in 
doggerel, like that of Hudibras Addifn’s Speflator, N . 249. 
Do ggerel, n. f Mean, defpicable, worthlefs verfes. 

Tire hand and head were never loft of thofe 
Who dealt in dogg'rel', or who pin’d in profe. Dryd. juv. 

The vileft doggrel Grub-ftreet fends, 

Will pafs for your’s with foes and friends. Swift. 

Do'gc.ish. adj. [from dog.] Currifh; brutal. 

Doghe'arteu. adj. [dog and heart-] Cruel; pitilefs ; ma- 
licious. 

His unkindnefs. 

That ftript her from his bcnediiftion, turn d her 
To foreign cafualtics, gave her dear rights 
To his doghearted daughters. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Do’chole. n.f [dog and hole.] A vile hole; a mean habi- 
tation. , . 

France is a dog hole, and it no more merits the tread of a 
man’s foot : to the wars. Shakejp. Alt’s well that ends well. 
But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear playhoufe, and the players too. 

Sweet country feats are purchas’d ev’ry where, ~i 

With lands and gardens, at lefs price than here ; ^ >■ 

You hire a darkfom doghole by the year. Dryden’s Juv. ) 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate, 

T urn arcs of triumph to a garden gale ; 

Reverfe your ornaments, and hang them all 
On fome patch’d doghole, ek’d with ends of wall. Pope. 
Dockr'nnel. n.f. [dog and kennel] A little hut or houfe for 
dogs. 

A certain nobleman, beginning with a dogkennel, never 
lived to finifh the palace he had contrived. Dryden. 

1 am defired to recommend a dogkennel to any that (hall 
want a pack. Toiler, N°. 62. 
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nrvrirA n r T Latin.] F.ftablifhed principle ; fettled notion. 
D(yG o"£ll a ftoick philofopher, (3 „d all h. -onJfe. 
tences are drawn from the dogmas of that fiT- > 

Dogma is that determination which confifls in, and has 

relation to, fonte af.ifcJ point of 

trinal part of the Chriflian faith. Ay/ffe s / arer Jff 

Dooma'tical. 7 adj. [from dogma.] Authoritative; magi 
SoomoVk k. } rial ; poftri.e , ,n the of a ph.lofo- 
nher laying down the firft principles of a lech 

The dim and bounded intellect of man feldom pro^croufly 
adventures to be dogmatical about things that approach to in- 
finite, whether in vaftnefs or littlenefs. ^‘e. 

1 laid by my natural diffidence and fcept.c.fm for a while, 
to take up 7 that dogmatical way, which is lo much lus cha- 

1 '^Learning gives us a difeovery of our ignorance, and keeps 
us from being peremptory and dogmatical .nour^ 

,ia C°r?t S icks write in a pofitire dogmatick way, without either 
language, genius, or imagination. 1 e ° ° 

One of thefe authors is indeed fo grave, fintentious, dog- 
matical a rogue, that there is no enduring him. Swijt. 

Dogmatically, adv. [from dogmatical.] Magifterially , 

1 I {ball not prefume to interpofe dogmatically in a contro- 
verfy, which I look never to fee decided. South 1 Sermons. 
DcgmaTmcalness. n.f. [from dogmatical] The quality of 
being dogmatical ; magifterialnefs ; mock authority. 
Do'gmatist. n.f [dogmatijU, Fr.] A magjftcrial teacncr; 
a pofitivc afferter ; a bold advancer of principles. 

I could deferibe the poverty of our intellectual acquisi- 
tions, and the vanity of bold opinion, which the dogmatfls 
thcmfelvcs demonftrate in all the controverfies they are en- 
gaged in. Gtanville s Sccpf 

A dogmatijl in religion is not a great way off from a bigot, 
and is in high danger of growing up to be a bloody perfe- 
cutor _ Watts's Improvement of the Mtna. 

To Do'cmatize. v.n. [from dogma.] To affert pofi- 
tively ; to advance without diftruft ; to teach magifte- 

rially. . . 

Thefe, with the pride of dogmatizing fchoo.s. 

Impos’d on nature arbitrary rules; 

Forc’d her their vain inventions to obey. 

And move as learned frenzy trac’d the way. Blackm rt . 
Dogmati'zer n.f [from dogmatize.] An afferter; a magil- 
teria! teacher; a bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the confcffions of our 
church, are not properly chargeable either on Papifts or Pro- 
teftants, bul 011 particular dogmc.tizers of both parties. Hamm. 
Do'grose. n.f. [ dog and rofe.] 1 he flower of the hip. 

Of the rough or hairy excrefcence, thofe on the briar, or 
degrofe, arc a good inftance. Derham's Phyfco- 1 Ecology. 

Dogslelp. n.f. [dog and feep.] Pretended fleep. 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowfy hulhand, who raifed an 
eftate by fnoring ; but then he is reprefented to have flept 
what the common people call dogfeep. Addi fan's Sfcfiator. 

Do'gsmeat. n.f. [dag and meat. ] Refute ; vile fluff; offal 
like the flefh fold to feed dogs. 

His reverence bought of me the flower of all the market ; 
thefe arc but dogfmeat to ’em. Dryden. 

Do'gstar. n f [dog and Jlar ; einicula, Lat.] The ftar which 
gives the name to the dogdays. 

All ftiun the raging dogJlMs fiiltryheat. 

And from the half-unpeopled town retreat. Adclfn. 

Do'gstootii. n.f. [from dog and tooth.] A plant. 

It hath a flefhy root, fhaped like a dog’s tooth : the leaves are 
broad, and fpread upon the ground : the flower is naked, and 
produced fmgle upon each ftaik, each confifting of fix leaves, 
ihaped like a lily, and hanging downward. The pointal of 
the flower becomes a roundiih fruit, containing oblong feeds : 
they produce their flowers early in March, for which they are 
valued. Miller. 

Do'gtrot. n.f. [dog and trot.] A gentle trot like that of a 
dog. 

This faid, they both advanc’d, and rode 
A dogtrot through the bawling crowd. Hudib-as, p. if. 
Do'gweary. adj. [dog and weary.] Tired as a dog; cxcef- 
fively weary. 

Oh, maftcr, maftcr, I have watch’d folong. 

That I’m dog-weary. Sbakefp. Taming cf the Shrew . 

Do'cwood. See Cornelian-cherry, of which it is a 
fpecies. 

Do'ily. n.f. A fpecies of woollen fluff, fo called, I fuppofe, 
from the name of the firft maker. 

We fhould be as weary of one fet of acquaintance, though 
never fo good, as wc arc of one fuit, though never fo fine: a 
fool, and a d ily fluff, would now and then find days of grace, 
and be worn for variety. Congreve's Way of the World. 

Do'ings. n.f. [from To do. This word has hardly any lin- 
gular.] 
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DOL 

1. Things done ; events ; tranfadlions. 

I have but kill’d a fly. 

But ! how if that fly had a father and mother? 

How would he hang his (lender gilded wings. 

And buz lamented doings in the air ? ShakeJ'p. Tit. And) on. 

2. Feats; adfions : good or bad. 

The next degree was to mark all Zelmane’s doings, fpeeches 
and fafhions, and to take them unto herfelf, as a pattern of 
worthy proceeding. Sidney, k. ii. 

It I’m traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
IV? y faculties nor perfon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing ; let me fay 
’Tis but the fate of place, and the rouob brake 
That virtue muft: go through. Shakcjpcares Henry VIII. 

At length a reverend fire among them came. 

And of their doings great diflike declar’d. 

And teftify’d againft their ways. Milton's Paradife Loft. 

3. Behaviour ; conduct. 

Never the earth on his round Ihouldcrs bare, 

A maid train’d up from high or low degree, 

That in her doings better could compare 
Mirth with rcfpc£t, few words with curtefy. Sidney 

4. Conduit ; difpenfation. 

After fuch miraculous doings, we arc not yet in a condition 
of bringing France to our terms. Swift. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man to wade 
far into the doings of the Mod High. Hooker , b. i. f. 1. 

5. Stir; buftle; tumult. 

Shall there be then, in the mean while, no doings ? Hooker. 

6. Feftivity ; merriment. 

7. This word is now only ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, or in low 
mean language. 

Doit. n.f. [duyt, Dutch; doyght, Erfe.J A fmall piece of 
money. 

When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame beggar, 
they will lay out ten to lee a dead Indian. Shakefp. Tentpcji. 
In Anna’s wars a foldier, poor and old. 

Had dearly earn’d a little puri'e of gold ; 

Tir’d with a tedious march, one lucklefs night 
He flept, poor dog ! and loft it to a doit . Pott. 

DOLE. n.f. [from deal ; baelan, Saxon.] 

1. The a£l of diftribution or dealing. 

The pcrfonal fruition in any man cannot reach to feel great 
riches : there is a cudody of them, or a power of dole and 
donative of them, or a fame of them, but no folid ufe to the 
owner. Bacon, EJfay 35. 

At her general dole 

Each receives his ancient foul. Olcve'and. 

2. Any thing dealt out or didributed. 

Now, my maders, happy man be his dole fay I ; every man 
to his bufinefs. Shakefpeare’s Henry IV . p. i. 

Let us, that are unhurt and whole, 

Fall on, and happy man be’s dole. Hudibras , p. i. cant. 3. 

3. Provifions or money didributed in charity. 

They had fuch firm dependance on the day. 

That Need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray ; 

So furc the dole, lb ready at their call. 

They dood prepar’d to fee the manna fall. Dryden. 

Clients of old were feafted ; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th’ outward door. 

Which by the hungry rout is foon difpatch’d. Dryd. Jteven. 

4. Blows dealt out. 

It was your prefurmife, 

That in the dole of blows your fon might drop. Sh. H. IV. 

What if his eye-fight, for to Ifrael’s God 
Nothing is hard, by miracle redor’d. 

He now be dealing dole among his foes. 

And over heaps of daughter'll walk his way? Milt. Agonijl. 

5. [from dolor. ] Grief; forrow ; mifery. 

Yonder they lie ; the poor old man, their father, making 
fuch pitiful dole over them, that all beholders take his part 
with weeping. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Our fometime fider, now our queen. 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy. 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage. 

In equal fade weighing delight and dole. 

Taken to wile. Sl.akefpeare’s Ham’ct. 

They might hope to change 
Torment with eafe, and foonefl recompenfe 
Dole with delight. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. iv. /. 892. 
To Dole. v. a. [from the noun ] To deal ; to didributc. Di£i. 
D LF.. n.f. Void fpacc left in tillage. Di£i. 

Do'l e f u l . adj. [ dole and full. ] 

I. Sorrowful; difmal; exprefling grief. 

She earneflly intreated to know the caufe thereof, that cither 
Hie might comfort, or accompany her doleful humour. Sidney. 
For none but you, or who of you it learns. 

Can rightfully arcad fo doleful lay. Sptnf. Tears of the Afitfcs. 
With ferewed face, and doleful whine, they only ply with 
fcnfe'cfii harangues of confcience againd carnal ordinances. 

South's Sermons. 
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Jud tl*n the hero cad a doleful cry, 

And in cliofe abfent flames be;ran to fry: 

The blind contagion rag’d within his veins. 

Melancholy ; afflicted ; feeling grief. 

How oft my doleful fire cry’d to me tarrv 
When firft he fpyed my love ! ’ f °"’ 

3. Difmal; impretfing lorrow. 

it watereth the heart, to the end it may fruflif- . _. . 
the, virtuous, in trouble, full of magnanimity and co^ 
lerveth as a molt appi oved remedy againd ail doleful anH h ^ ’ 
accidents, which befall men in this prefent life ' Book h f' V 
From thofc flames ' ’ b v - 

No light, but rather darknefs vifible. 

Serv’d only to dilcover fights of woe. 

Regions of forrow ! doleful lhadcs ! where peace 
And red can never dwell ! Milton's Pa, adfi Loff h ; 

Happy the mortal man ! who now at lad J ’ 

Has through this do eful vale of mis’ry pad ; 

Who to his dettin’d liage has cairy’d on 
The tedious load, and laid his burden down p 

Do'lefully adv [from doleful ] In a doleful manner; £ 
rowfully ; dtfmally ; qucrulouflv. 

Do'lefilness. n.f [(torn doleful.] 

1. Sorrow; melancholy. 

2. Queruloufncfs. 

?. Difmalnefs. 

Do'lesome. adj. [irom dole.] Melancholy; gloomy; difmal- 
forrowful ; doleful. 3 un “» 

Hell-ward bending o’er the beach difery 
The dolefome paflage to th’ infernal fky. Pope's Odyffey l ;; 
Do lesomely. adv. [from doefme.] In a dolefome manner 
Dolesomeness. n.f [from dolefome.] Gloom; melancholv- 
difmalnefs. 3 ’ 

Doll, n.f 

1. A contraction of Dorothy. 

2. A little girl’s puppet or baby. 

n 'f' [da.er, Dutch.] A Dutch and German coin of 
different value, from about two (hillings and fixpencc to four 
and fixpcnce. 

He difburs’d, at St. Colmefkill ifle. 

Ten thoufand dollars for our gen’ral ufe. Siakefp. Macbeth. 
Dolorifick. adj. [dolorficus , Latin. J That which caulu 
grief or pain. 

The pain then by degrees returned, which I could attribute 
to nothing but the diflipating that vapour which ubflruded 
the nerves, and giving the dolorifick motion free paflage again. 

Ray on the Creation. 

This, by the foftncls and rarity of the fluid, is iiifcnfible, 
and not dolorifick. Arbutbnot on dir. 

Do'lorous. adj. [from dolor, Latin.] 

I. Sorrowful; doleful; difmal; gloomy. 

We are taught by his example, that the prefence of 
dolorous and dreadful objects, even in minds molt perfect, 
may, as clouds, overcaft all feafonable joy. hooker, b. v./ ;8. 
You take me in too dolorous a fenfe : 

I fpake t’you for your comfort. Shak. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They pafs’d, and many a region dolorous , 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp. 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and fhades of death. 

Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 1. 618. 
Talk not of ruling in this dol’rous gloom, 

Nor think vain words, he erv’d, can eafe my doom. Pope. 
Painful. 

I heir difpatch is quick, and lefs dolorous than the paw of the 
bear, or teeth of the lion. More's Antidote againjl Atbtifm. 
Do'lour. n. f. [dolor, Latin.] 

1. Grief; forrow. 

I’ve words too few to take my leave of you, 

When the tongue’s office fhould be prodigal. 

To breathe th’ abundant d.lour of the heart. Shake/. R. II. 
Lamentation ; complaint. 

Pain ; pang. 

A mind fixed and bent upon fomewhat that is good, doth 
avert the dolours of death. Bacon, EJfay t. 

Do'wmin. n.f [de'phin, Latin ; though the dolphin is fup- 
pofed to be not the fame fi(h ] The name of a fi(h. 

His delights 

Were dolphin like ; they (Low’d his back above 

The element they liv'd in. Shake/. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

You may draw boys riding upon goats, eagles, and dolpmns. 

Peacham on Drawing- 

DOLT. n./. [dol. Teutonick.] A heavy ftupid fellow; a 
blockhead ; a thickfcul ; a loggerhead. 

Let dolts in hafle fome altar fair cre<ft 
To tliofe high powers, which idlcly fit above. Sidney, >■ **• 
Thou halt not half that power to do me harm, 

As I have to he hurt : oh, gull ! oh, do:t ! 

As ignorant as dirt ! Shake/peart s Otoe >t. 

Like men condemn’d to thunder-bolts. 

Who, ere the blow, become me 1$ dolts-, 
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DOM 

They neither have the hearts today, 

Nor wit enough to run away. liudihras, p. in. cant. 2. 

■ 1 1 + or 


Swi, 

[from dot.] Stupid; mean; dull; blockil 


Wood’s adult'ratc copper. 

Which, as he fcatter’d, we, like doits, 

Miftook at firft for thunder-bolts. 

Do'ltish adj. _ _ 

Dametas, the mod arrant doltt/h clown, 
without the privilege of a bauble. 

Do'mable. adj. [domalilis, Latin.] Tamcab 
Doma'in. n.f [domains, French, from dominium, Latin.] 
i. Dominion ; empire, 


xjift. 

ifh. 


that 


ever was 
Sidney. 
Diet. 


Rome’s great emperor, whofe wide domain 


Milt- Parad. Reg. 

Thom/on. 


| adj. [aomfiicus, Latin.] 


Had ample territory, wealth and pow’r 
Ocean trembles for his green domain. 

2. Pofleffion ; eftate. 

A Latian field, with fruitful plains, 

And a large portion of the king’s domains. Dryden s Ain. 
Dome. n.f. [eltme, French, from dotnus, Latin.] 

1. A building; a houfe; a fabrick. 

Bcft be he call’d among good men. 

Who to his God this column rais’d : 

Though lightning ftrike the dome again, 

The man who built it fliall be prais’d. Prior. 

Stranger ! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft, 

Affianc’d in my faith, a friendly gueft : 

Approach the dome, the focial banquet (hare, 

And then the purpofe of thy foul declare. Pope's Odyffey. 

2. A hemifphcrical arch; a cupola. 

DOMESTIC A L 
DOME'STICK. 

1. Belonging to the houfe ; not relating to things publick. 

The ncceflities of man had at the fit ft no other helps and 
fupplics than d'mefiical ; fuch as that which the prophet imply- 
eth, faying, can a mother forget her child i Hooka \ 

The practical knowledge of the domflick duties is the prin- 
cipal glory of a woman. ClariJ/a. 

2. Private ; done at home ; not open. 

In this their domeflical celebration of the Paflover, they 
divided fupper into two courfes. Hooker, b. iii. 

Beholding thus, O, happy as a queen ! 

We cry ; but fliift the gaudy, flattering feene, 

View her at home in her domejlick light, 

For’thithcr fhemuft come, at lead at night. Granville. 

3. Inhabiting the houfe ; not wild. 

The faithful prudent hufband is an honeft, traflable, and 
domejlick animal. Addifons Spectator, N°. 128. 

4. Not foreign ; inteftine. 

DomejUcal evils, for that we think we can maftcr them at 
all times, are often permitted to run on forward, ’till it be too 
late to recall them. Hooker, Dedication. 

Equality of two dome/lick pow’rs 
Breeds fcrupulous faction. Shakefpeare’s Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Combine together ’gainft the enemy ; 

For thefe domejlick and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Next to the fin of tliofe who began that rebellion, theirs 
muft needs he who hindered the fpcedy fupprefling of it, by 
domejlick difil-ntions. King Charles. 

Such they were, who might prefume t’ have done 
Much for the king and honour of the date ; 

Having the chicfeft aflions undergone, 

Both foreign and domrjiical of late. Daniel’s Civil War. 
To Domestic ate. v. a. [from dome/lick.] To make domef- 
tick ; to withdraw from the publick. Clari/fa. 

Dome'stick. n.f One kept in the fame houfe. 

A fervant dwells remote from all knowledge of his lord’s 
puruofes: he lives as a kind of foreigner under the fame 
roof ; a domejlick, and yet a ft ranger too. South’s Sermons. 
To Do'mify. v. a. [ domfieo , Latin.] To tame. Di£t. 

Do'minant. adj. [dominant, French; dominant, Latin ] Pre- 
dominant; presiding; afeendant*. 

To DOMINATE, v. a. [deminatus, Lat.] To predominate; 
to prevail over the reft. 

I thus conclude my theme, 

The dominating humour makes the dream. Dryden. 

Domination. n.f [dominatio, Latin.] 
i. Power; dominion. 

Thou and thine ufurp 
The domination, royalties, and rights 
Of this opprefted boy. Shakefpeare’s King John. 

?• Tyranny ; infolent authority. 

Maximinus traded with the Goths in the produ& of 
his own eftate in Thracia, the place of his nativity, whi- 
ther he retired, to withdraw from the unjuft domination of 
Opilius Macrinus. Arbutbnot on Coins - 

3. One highly exalted in power : ufed of angelick beings. 

He heav’n of hcav'rft, and all the pow’rs therein. 

By thee created ; and by thee threw down 
T h afpiring dominations. AH it on s Paradife Lojl, L. iii. 

Hear all yc angels, progeny of light, 

1 lironcs, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow’rs. Milton. 
Do minative. adj. [from dominate.] Imperious ; infolent, Diil, 
Vol. I. 
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DO MtNATOR. tt.f [Latin.] The prefixing or predominant 

oower or influence. „ . c 

Jupiter and Mars are dominators for tliis North-tocft part of 
the world, which maketh the people impatient of fcrvitude, 
lovers of liberty, martial and courageous. Cami-en 0 Remains. 
To DomINe'eR. v. n. [dominor, Latin.] 1 o rule with mio- 
lence; to fwell ; toblufter; to art without control. 

Go to the fcaft, revel and domineer, 

Carowfe full meafurc. Sliakejp. Taming of the Shrew. 

The voice of confcience no\V is low and weak, chaftiitng 
the paflions, as old Eli did his luftful domineering foils. Scuta. 
Both would their little ends fecure ; 

He fighs for freedom, lhe for pow’r : 

His willies tenJ abroad to roam. 

And her’s to domineer at home Prior. 

Domi'nical. adj. [dominicalis, Latin.] I hat which notes the 
Lord’s dav, or Sunday. 

The cycle of the moon ferves to fhew the epadts, and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout all their variations. 

Holder on Time. 

Dominion, n.f. [dominium, Latin.] 
j. Sovereign authority ; unlimited power. 

They on the earth 

Dominion exercife, and in the air, 4 

Chiefly on man. Milton s Par. Lojl. 

He gave us only over bcaft, fifli, fowl. 

Dominion abfolutc ; that light we hold 
By his donation: but man over man 

He made not lord. _ Milton . 

Blcft ufe of pow’r, O virtuous piidc in kings ! 

And like his bounty, whence dominion fprings. Tic' ell. 

Power; right ot pofleffion or life, without being accountable. 

He could not have private dominion over that, which was 
under the private dominion of another. Lock:. 

3. Territory; region; fubjedf ; diftrict. 

The donations of bifhopricks were a flower of the crown, 
which the kings of England did ever retain in all their domi- 
nions, when the pope’s ufurped authority was at the higheft. 

Davies on Ireland. 

4. Predominance ; afeendant. 

Objedts placed fortmoft ought to be more finifhed than 
thofc caft behind, and to have dominion over things confuled 
and tranfient. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

5. An order of angels. 

By him were all things created, vifible and invifible, 
whether they be thrones or dominions, or principalities or 
powers. Col. i. 16. 

Don. n.f [ deminus , Latin.] The Spanifli title for a gentle- 
man ; as, don Quixote. 

To Don. v. a. [To do on.] To put on ; to inveft: one \vith. 
The purple morning left her crimfon bed, 

And don’d her robes of pure vermilion hue. Fairfax, b. iii. 
Her helm the virgin don’d. Fairfax , b. i. jlan. 48. 

What ! (hould I don this robe, and trouble you r Shakefp. 
Do'naRv. n.f. [donarium, Latin.] A thing given to lacred 
ufes. 

Dona'tion. n.f. [donatio, Latin.] 

1. The adtof giving any thing; the adl of beftowing. 

He gave us only over bcaft, fifli, fowl 
Dominion abfolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, l. xii. 

After donation there is an abfolute change and alienation 
made of the property of the thing given, and that as to the 
ufe of it too ; which being fo alienated, a man has no more 
to do with it than with a tiling bought with another’s money. 

South's Sermons. 

2. The grant by which any thing is given or conferred. 

Howfocver the letter of that donation may he unregarded 
by men, yet the fenfe thereof is fo imprinted in their hearts, 
as if every one laid claim for himfcU unto that which was 
conferred upon all. Raleigh’s EJfay s. 

The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv’n, 
Permitted rather, and by thee ufurp’d. 

Other donation none thou can’ft produce. Milt. Far. Reg. 
Do'native. n. f [donatif, French, from dmatus , Latin.] 

1. A gift; a largefs; a prefent; a dole of money didributed. 

The Roman emperor’s cuftom was, at certain folemn 
times, to beftow on his foldicrs a donative-, which d, native 
they received, wearing garlands upon their heads. H-okn. 

1 hey were entertained with, publick ftiows and do dives, 
to make them more cafily digeft their loft libertv. Dryden. 

2. [In law.] A benefice merely given and collated hv the parron 
to a man, without either prefentation to the ordinary, or in- 
ftitution by the ordinary, or indudlion by his orders. CcwcL 

Never did ftceple carry double truer ; 

His is the donative , and mine the cure. 

Done, part.paff. of the verb To do. 


Cleveland. 


Another like fair tree eke grew thcrehv. 

Whereof who fo did eat, eftfoons did know 
Both good and evil : O mournful memory ! 

That tree, through one man’s fault, hath done us all to dve. 

Fairy Jjuttn, b. i. cant. 11. Jlanso. 47. 
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Done, a kind of interjection. The word by which a wager is 
concluded ; when a wager is offered, he that accepts it fays 
done. 

Done : the wager ? Shakefpeare' s Tempejl. 

One thing, fweet-heart, I will alk ; 

Take me for a ncw-faffion’d mafk. 

— Done : but my bargain fhall be this. 

Til throw my mafic off when I kifs. Cleveland. 

’Twas done and done , and the fox, by confent, was to be 
the judge. L'EJlrange, Fab. 133. 

Do'njon. n.f. [now corrupted to dungeon , from domnionwn , 
low Latin, according to Menage .] The higheft and ftrongeft 
tower of the caftle, in which prifoners were kept; as in 
Chaucer. 

The grete toure, that was fo thicke and ftrong. 

Which of the caftle was the chief dongeon , 

Wherein the knightes were in prifon. 

Was evin joynant to the garden-wall, 

Ther as this Emcly had her playeing. Chaucer. 

Do'nor. n.f. [from dono, Latin.] A giver ; a beftower ; one 
who gives any thing. 

Litters thick bcfiege the donor's gate. 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 

The promis’d dole. Dryden's Juvenal , Sat. i. 

It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to confider how 
often good defigns are fruftrated by an ill execution of them, 
and perverted to purpofes, which, could the donors themfelves 
have forefeen, they would have been very loth to promote. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

Do'odle. n.f. [a cant word, perhaps corrupted (com do little. 
Faineant .] A trifler ; an idler. 

To DOOM. v. a. [beman, Saxon.] 

1. To judge. 

Him through malice fall’n, 

Father of mercy and grace ! thou did’ft not doom 
Softriftly, but much more to pity incline. Milt. Par.LoJl. 

2. To condemn to any puniffment ; to fentence. 

He may be doom’d to chains, to ffame, to death. 

While proud Hippolitus fliall mount his throne. Smith. 

Juftly th’ impartial fates confpire. 

Dooming that fon to be the fire 

Of fuch another fon. Granville. 

3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 

Minos, the ftrift inquifitor, appears. 

And lives and crimes, with his afleffors, hears ; 

Round in his urn the blended balls he rolls, 

Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dryden's Ain. 

4. To command judicially or authoritatively. 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother’s death ? 

And fhall that tongue give pardon to a Have? Shakefpeare. 

5. Todeftine; to command by uncontrolable authority. 

Fate and the gods, by their fupreme command. 

Have doom'd our {hips to feek the Latian land. Dryd /En. 

I have no will but what your eyes ordain ; 

Deftin’d to love, as they are doom'd to reign. Granville. 
Doom, n.f [oom, Saxon; doem, Dutch,] 

1. Judicial fentence; judgment. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all his pow’rs do yield ; 

And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 

JLxpcfl your highnefs* doom of life or death. Shakefp. H. VI. 

To Satan, firft in fin, his doom apply’d, 

Though in myfterious terms, judg’d as then beft. Milton. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Muft have been loft, adjudg’d to death and hell 
By doom fevere. Milton's Paradife Lof , b. ui. /. 224- 

In the great day, wherein the fecrets of all hearts {hall be 
laid open, no one {hall be made to anfwer for what he knows 
nothing of ; but fhall receive his doom , his confcience accuhng 
or excufing him. ^ oc e ’ 

2. The great and final judgment. 

Search Windfor-caftle, elves within and out : 

Strew good luck, Ouphes, on every facred room. 

That it may ftand ’till the perpetual doom. Shakefpeare. 

3. Condemnation. 

Revoke thy doom , 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat. 

I’ll tell thee thou do’ft evil. Shakefpeare s King Lcai . 

4. Determination declared. 

If friend or foe, let him be gently u fed 
—Revoke that doom of mercy ; for tis Clifford. Sb. H. \ 1. 

c. The ftate to which one is deftined. 

By day the web and loom. 

And homely houfliold-tafk, fhall be her doom. Dryd. Iliad. 
6. Ruin ; deftruftion. 

From the fame foes, at laft, both felt their doom. 

And the fame age faw learning fall, and Rome. tope. 
Do'omsda y. n.f. [doom and day.] 7 he day of final and unt- 
vcrfal judgment ; the laft, the great day. 

Men, wives, and children ftare, cry out, and run. 

As it were doom f day. Shakefpeare s Julius Ccefar. 

They may ferve for any theme, and never be out of date 
until doomfday. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. t. r. 6. 
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Our fouls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 

’Till doomfday wander in the {hades of night : 

This only holiday of all the year. 

We privileg’d in funffine may appear. 

2. The day of fentence or condemnation. 

All-fouls day is my body’s doomfday. Shake [peart's R. 7]j 

Doomsday-book, n.f [doonfday and book.] A book made b" 
order of William the Conqueror, in which the eflates id 
the kingdom were regiftered. 

The Danes alfo brought in a reckoning of money by ore 
per or as, which is mentioned in doomfday-looi Camden 
DOOR, n.f [cop, buj-.c, Saxon ; dorris, Erfe.] 

1. The gate of a houfe ; that which opens to yield entrance. 
Door is ufed of houfes and gates of cities, or publick build- 
ings> except in the licence of poetry. 

All the caftle quaked from the ground. 

And every d.or of free-will open flew. Fairy fftueen, b. i. 
In the fide a d or 

Contriv’d ; and of provifions laid in large, 

For man and beaft. Miltons Paradife Lof , J.xi. 

To the fame end men fev’ral paths may tread. 

As many doors into one temple lead. Denham. 

For without rules there can be no art, any more than there 
can be a houfe without a door to conduct you in. Dryd. Dufnf 

2. In familiar language, a houfe. 

Lay one piece of fieff or fifh in the open air, and another 
of the fame kind and bignefs within d ors. Bacon s Not. Hif., 
Let him doubt whether his cloaths be warm, and fo go 
naked ; whether his houfe be firm, and live without doors. 

Deea : of < iitj. 

Martin’s office is now the fecond door in the ftrcct, where 
he will fee Parnel. Artutb. 

Lambs, though they are bred within doors, and never fcw 
the aftions of their own fpecies, puff at thofe who approach 
them with their foreheads. Addifon's Spectator, N°. ui. 

The fultan entered again the peafant’s houfe, and turned the 
owner out of doors. Addifon's Guardian, N. 95. 

3. Entrance; portal. 

The tender blades of grafs appear, 1 

And buds, that yet the blaft of Eurus fear, V 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year .Dr). J 

4. Paffagc; avenue ; means of approach. 

The indifpenfable neccffity of fincere obedience, fliuts the 
door againft all temptations to carnal fecurity. Eemmd 

5. Out of Door, nr Doors. No more to be found; quite 
gone ; fairly fent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, 
With a harff voice and fupcrcilious brow. 

To fervile duties, thou would’ft fear no more; 

The gallows and the whip are out of door. Dry Jen s Ptrf. 

His imaginary title of fatherhood is out of doors , anil Cain 
is no prince over his brother. 

6. At the Door of anyone. Imputable; chargeable upon him.O 

In any of which parts, if I have tailed, the fault lies whol.y 
at my door. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy, Prefect, 

n. Next Door to. Approaching to ; near to ; bordering upon. 
A (editions vvord leads to a broil, and a riot unpunilnec is 
but next door to a tumult. _ L’Ejlrimpt. 

Do'orcase. n.f [door and cafe.] The frame in which die r 

is inclofed. . , , . f „„„ 

The making of frames for door cafes, is the framing 0 
pieces of wood athwart two other pieces. Max. A.tm. Dir. 
Do'ORKEEPER. n.f [door and keeper.] Porter; one that eeps 

the entrance of a houfe. , , 

He that hath given the following alfiftances to thee, e 
to be even a doorkeeper in God s houfe, and to ha a etui, 
the meaneft of God’s fervants. Taylor s Prejaa. 

Do'quet. n. f A paper containing a warrant. 

Before the inftitution of this form and office, no 
covenant for the levying any final concord in chief, , 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon of alienat , 

Do'rmant. adj. [dormant, French.] 

l ' S1 He a dragon ! if he be, ’tis a very peaceful one : I ^ 
fure his anger is dormant-, or ffould he feem to ro , 
Iaffing him, and he will fleep like a top. Cong. OldB«J>J* 

2. In a fleeping pofturc. it not a lion 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, - t y u i..£rr. 

rampant, but rather couchant dormant. / fot 

vC ith this ratlius hts is laid to link. lit 
which he lies, as it were, dormant, till q jcw ' s MuJ*m 
reach. ' 

3. Private ; not publick. , , throughout 

There were other dormant mude^ r -.dirtefs, but not 
all parts of the realm, that were P ut ^ ^ ^ ^ Specs- 
drawn together. 

4. Concealed ; not divulged. nriviJcees Jsrir.of 

It would be prudent to referve thefe p£VtJ c g ^ 

never to be produced but upon great oCtalions. 
e, Leaning; not perpendicular. Ola 
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Old dormant windows muft confcfs 
Her beams : their glimmering fpeftades, 

Struck with the fplendor of her face, 

Do th' office of a burning-glafs. 

Do'rmitory. n.f. [dermitorium, Latin.] 
j A place to fleep in : ufed commonly for a room with many 

be Rooms that have thorough lights arc left for entertainment 
and thofe that have windows on one fide for dormitories. Mort. 
Naked mourns the dormitory wall, 

And Jones and Boyle’s united labours fall. Pope's Dunciad. 

2. A burial place. ... . T . 11 j 

The places where dead bodies are buried, are in Latin called 

eeemiteria, and in Englilh dormitories. Ayliffe' s Parer gon. 

Do'rmouse. n.f. [dorado, to fleep, and mouje.] A fmall ani- 
mal which paffes a large part of the Winter in fleep. 

Come, we all fleep, and are mere dormice flies, 

A little lefs than dead : more dulncfs hangs 
On us than on the moon. Ben. Johnfon's Catiline. 

After they have Iain a little while they grow as drowfy as 
dormice, unlefs they are roufed. Collier on Thoughts 

Dorn. n.f. [from dorn, German, a thorn.] The name ot a 
fiff ; perhaps the fame as the thornback. 

The coaft is ftored both with fcellfiff, as fcallops and 
ffeathfiff, and flat, as turbets, dor ns, and holybut. Cartw. 
Do'rnick. n.f. [of Deornick in Flanders, where firft made.] 

A fpecies of linen cloath ufed in Scotland for the table. 

To DORR. v. a. [tor, ftupid, 7 cutonick J 7'o deafen or 
ftupify with noife. This word I find only in Skinner. 

Dorr. n.f. [fo named probably from the noife which he 
makes.] A kind of flying infeft, remarkable for flying with 
a loud noife. 

The dorr, or hedge-chafer’s chief marks are thefe : his 
head is fmall, like that of the common beetle : this and his 
eyes black: his {boulder- piece, and the middle of his belly, 
alfo black ; but juft under the wing-fhclls fpotted with white. 
His wing-ffells, legs, and the end of his tail, which is long 
and fiat-pointed, of a light chefnut : his breaft,^ efpecially, 
covered with a downy hair. Crew's Mufaum. 

Dorsel. ) n.f [from dorfum, the back. ] A pannier ; a bafket 
Do'rser. 1 or bag, one of which hangs on either fide a beaft 
of burthen, for the reception of things of fmall bulk. 
Dorsi'ferous. In.f [dorfum and fero, or pario, Latin.] 
Dorsi'parous. S Having the property of bearing or bring- 
ing forth on the back. It is ufed of plants that have the 
feeds on the back of their leaves, as fern ; and may be pro- 
perly ufed of the American frog, which brings forth young 
from her back. 

Do'rture. n.f. [contracted from dormiture ; d.rmitura, Lat. 
dortoir, French.] A dormitory ; a place to fleep in. 

He led us to a gallery like a dorture, where he ffewed us 
along the one fide, for the other was but wall and window, 
ieventeen cells, very neat, having partitions of cedar-wood. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

Dose, n.f [&*.] 

1. So much of any medicine as is taken at one time. Quincy. 

The too vig’rous dofe too fiercely wrought. 

And added fury to the ftrength it brought. Dryden's Virgil. 
In a vehement pain of the head he preferibed the juice of 
the thaplia in warm water, without mentioning the dfe. 

A- buthnet. 

2. As much of any thing as falls to a man’s lot. 

No fooner does he peep into 
The world, but he has done his doe; 

Married his punftual dofe of wives, 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras, p. ii. 

3. It is often ufed of the utmoft quantity of ftrong liquor that 
a man can fwallow. lie has his dofe, that is, he can carry off 
no more. 

To Dose. v. a. 

1. T'o proportion a medicine properly to the patient ordifeafe. 

Plants feldom ufed in medicine, being efteemed poifonous, 
if corrected, and exactly dofed, may prove powerful me- 
dicines. Derham's Phyjico-Theo'.ogy. 

2. To give phyfick to any man in a ludicrous fenfe. 

Do'ssil. n j. [corrupted from d rfel, fomething laid upon the 

part.] A pledget; a nodule or lump of lint, to be laid on a 
fore. 

Her complaints put me upon dreffing with fuch medica- 
ments as bafilicon, with precipitate, upon a doffil. JVifeman. 
Dost, [the fecond perfon of do.] 

Why then d:ft rrcat me with rebukes, inftead 
Of kind condoling cares, and friendly forrow? Addif. Cato. 
DO r. n. f. [ | his is derived by Skinner from dotter, German, 
the white of an erg, and interpreted by him a grume of pus. 
Jt has now no fuch fignification, and feems rather corrupted 
from jot, a point.] A fmall point or fpot made to mark any 
place in a writing. 

IoDot. v.n. [from the noun.] 7 o make dots, or fpots. 
Do'tage n.f [from dote 1 

1. Lofs of ur..lcrft.inding ; imbecillity of mind; delirioufnefs. 
The font in all hath one intelligence ; 

7 hough too much moifture in an infant’s brain. 


Daviett, 


Suckling. 


And too much drinefs in an old nfan s fenfej 
Cannot the prints of outward things retain : 

Then doth the foul want work, anc idle lit, 

And this we childiffncfs and dotage call. 

I hold, that perfeft joy makes all our parts 
As joyful as our hearts : 

Our fenfes tell us, if we pleafe not them, 

Our love is but a dotage , or a dream. 

2. Exceffive fondnefs. 

If on your head my fury does not turn. 

Thank that fond dotage which fo much you fcorn Drydeni 
Do'tal. adj. [datalis, Latin.] Relating to the POjtmn of » 
woman; conftituting her portion ; comprifed in her portion. 
Shall I, of one poor dotal town poffetL 
My people thin, my wretched country watte . 

An exil’d prince, and on a ffaktng throne, _ . . 

Or rifle my patron’s fubje&s, or my own ? Garth Uyid. 
card, n.f [from date.] A man whofc age has impaired 
" " Hi his fecond childhood ; called in fomc 


Do'tard 

his intelleifts ; a man® 
provinces a twichild. 

Dotard, (aid he, let be thy deep advife. 

Seems that through many years thy wits thee fail. 

And that weak old hath left thee nothing wife, 

Elfe never ffould thy judgement be fo frail. Fatry %ueen. 

The fickly dotard wants a wife, . 

To draw off his laft dregs of life. , . \ ncr ‘ 

Dota'tion. n.f. [dotatio, Latin.] The aft of giving a °™fY 
or portion. ’ 

To D07'E v. n. [doten, Dutch ; radotcr, French.] 

1 . To have the intelleft impaired by age or paflion ; to be de- 
lirious. 

Unlefs the fear of death make me dote, 

I fee my fon. Sbakefp. Com. of Err. 

A fword is upon the liars, and they ffall dote : a fword is 
upon her mighty men, and they ffall be difmayed. Jcr. 1. 36. 

Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d, in your lonely cell : 

Go, be the temple and the gods your care ; 

Permit to men the thought of peace and war. Dryd. Atm. 
When an old woman begins to dote, and grow chargeable 
to a pariff, flie is turned into a witch, and fills the country 
with extravagant fancies. Addijons Spectator, N°. 1 17. 

2. To be in love to extremity. 

He was ftriken with great affeftion towards me, which fince 
is grown to fuch a doting love, that, ’till I was fain to get this 
place, fometimes to retire in freely : I was even choked with 
his tedioufnefs Sidney. 

I have long loved her, and beftowed much on her, fol- 
lowed her with a doting obfervance. Shak. M. IVives of IVindf 
To Dote upon. To regard with exceffive fondnefs; to love to 
excefs. 

All their prayers and love 
Were fet on Hereford, whom they doted on, 

And blefs’d, and grac’d. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. 

Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 

Becaufe thou feeft me dote upon my love. Shakefpeare: 
All the beauties of the court bcfidcs. 

Are mad in love, and dote upon your perfon. Denham. 

Mark thofe who dote on arbitrary power. 

And you ffall find ’em either hot-brain’d youth, 

Or needy bankrupts. Dryden. 

Would you fo dote upon your firft defire. 

As not to entertain a nobler fire ? Dryden's Indian Emperor . 
We dote upon this prefent world, and the enjoyments of 
it ; and ’tis not without pain and fear, and rcludtancy, that 
we are torn from them, as if our hopes lay all within the 
compafs of this life. Burnet. 

O death, all eloquent ! you only prove 
What duft we dote on, when ’tis man we love. Pope. 
Do'ter. n.f [from dote.] 

1. One whofe underftanding is impaired by years ; a dotard. 

What ffould a bald fellow do with a comb, a dumb doter 
with a pipe, or a blind man with a looking-glafs ? Burton. 

2. A man fondly, weakly, and exceffively in love. 

If in black my lady’s brow be deckt. 

It mourns that painting and ufurping hair 

Should ravifh doters with a falfe afpeft ; 

And therefore is fhe horn to make black fair. Shakefpeare. 
Our doters upon red and white are inceffantlv perplexed, by 
the incertainty both of the continuance of their miftrefs’s 
kindnefs, and of the laftingof her beauty. Bo\le. 

Do'tingly. adv. [from d ting. ] Fondly ; by exceffive fond- 
nefs. 

That he, to wedlock dotingly betray’d. 

Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! Dryd. Juv. 
Do'ttard. n.f This word feems to fignify a tree kept low 
by cutting. 

For great trees, we fee almoft all overgrown trees in church- 
yards, or near ancient buildings, and the like, are pollards and 
dottards, and not trees at their full height. Bacon’s Nat. Hill. 
Do'tterel. n.f. [from dote.] The'name of a bird that 
mimicks geftures. 

We 
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We fee how ready apes and monkeys are to imitate all 
motions of man ; anil in catching of dotterels., we fee how 
the foolifh bird playeth the ape in geftures. Ba on’s Nat. Hifl. 
DO'UBLE. adj. [ double , French; duplex , Latin; duple, 
Erfe.] 

1. Two of a fort ; one corresponding to the other ; in pairs. 

All things are double one againft another, and he hath made 
nothing impetfett. Eccluf. xlii. 24. 

2. Twice as much; containing the fame quantity repeated. 

Great honours are great burthens ; but, on whom 
They are caft with envy, he doth bear two loads : 

His cares mult ftill be double to his joys. 

In any dignity. Ben. John/ on’s Catiline. 

I am not fo old in proportion to them as I formerly was, 
which I can prove by arithmetick ; for then 1 was double their 
age, which now I am not. Swift. 

This fum of forty thoufand pounds is almoft double to what 
is Sufficient. Swift’s Draper s Letters. 

3. Having one added to another; having more than one in the 
fame order or parallel. 

It is a curiolity alfo to make flowers double , which is ef- 
fc&ed by often removing them into new earth ; as, on the 
contrary part, double flowers by neglecting, and not removing, 
prove Single. Bacon's Natural Hifl or y, N J . 5 1 3. 

I met a reverend, fat, old gouty fryar. 

With a paunch fwoln So high, his double chin 

Might reft upon’t. Drydcn’s Spanijh Fryar. 

4. Twofold ; of two kinds. 

Thus curfed ftecl, and more accurfed gold. 

Gave mifehief birth, and made that mifehief bold ; 

And double death did wretched man invade, 

By fteel aflaulted, and by gold betray’d. Dryden \ Ovid. 

No ftar appears to lend his friendly light ; 

Darknefs and tempeft make a double night. Dryden. 

5. Two in number. 

And if one power did not both fee and hear. 

Our Sights and founds would always double be. Davies. 

6. Having twice the cftcCt or influence ; having the power of 
two. 

The magnifico is much bclov’d. 

And hath in his effeCt a voice potential. 

As double as the duke’s. Shakefpeare' s Othello. 

7. Deceitful ; acting two parts, one openly, the other in Secret. 

I’ th’ preSence 

He would Say untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. Shakefpeare' s Henry\ 7 l\\. 
Fifty thoufand could keep rank, that were not of double 
heart. i Chron. xii. 33. 

Double-Plea. n.f. [duplex placitum,. Latin. ] Is that in 
which the defendant alleges for himfclf two feveral matters, 
in bar of the adlion, whereof either is Sufficient to effebt his 
defire in debarring the plaintiff. Cowel. 

Double-quarrel, is a complaint made by any clerk or other 
to the archbifliop of the province, againft an inferiour ordi- 
nary, for delaying juftice in Some caufe ecclefialtical. The 
effect is, that 'the archbifliop direfts his letters, under the au- 
thentical feal, to all clerks of his province, commanding them 
to admonifti the faid ordinary within nine days to do the juf- 
tice required, or otherwife to cite him to appear before him 
or his official : and laftly to intimate to the faid ordinary, that 
if he neither performs the thing enjoined, nor appears at the 
day affigned, he himfclf will proceed to perform the juftice 
required. And this feems to be termed a double quarrel , be- 
caufe it is moft commonly made againft both the judge, and 
him at whofe petition juftice is delayed. Cowel. 

Double is much ufed in composition, generally for doubly , two 
ways; as double edged, having an edge on each fide; or tor 
twice the number or quantity, as double died , twice died. 
Double-biting, adj. [double and bite.] Biting or cutting on 
cither Side. 

But moft their looks on the black monarch bend. 

His rifing mu Seles and his brawn commend ; 

His double-biting ax, and beamy fpear. 

Each afleing a gigantick force to rear. Dryden’s Fables. 
Double-buttoned, adj. [double and buttoned .] Having two 
rows of buttons. 

Others you’ll See, when all the town’s afloat. 

Wrapt in th’ embraces of a kerley coat, . 

Or double-button d frieze. Gay's frivia. 

Double-dealer, n.f. [double and dealer .] A deceitful, fubtle, 
infidious fellow ; one who adls two parts at the fame time ; 

one who Says one thing and thinks another. . 

Double dealers may pafs mufter for a while ; but all par- 
ties wadi their hands of them in the conclufion. L’Eflrangc. 
Double-dealing, n.f. [double and dealing ] Artifice; dilTi- 
mulation ; low or wicked cunning. t 

Thou fhalt not be the worfe for me; there s gold. 

— But that it would be double-dealing, fir, I would you could 
make it another. Shakefpeare s Twelfth hight. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by na- 
ture moft compatible ; valour with anger, mceknefs with 
pietv, and prudence with diflimulation : this laft union was 


I)OU 


fieceflary for the goodnefs of Ulyffes; for without that. U 
diflimulation might hnve Ann 1 . n u 


double-dealing. 

To Double-die. 


into wickednefs and 
hew of Epic 


S i tint]. 

Deceitful; 


have degenerated 
Pope's 

v. [double and die.] To die twice over' 

^ cs, 1 11 to the royal bed. 

Where firft the myftcries of our love were abted 
And double-die it with imperial crimfon. Dry. and Lee's Oil 

Double-founted. adj. [ double and fount. ] Haviiw tw» 
Sources. * 

Here the double-founted ftream 
Jordan, true limit eaft ward. Milton’s Paradife Lcf, l x j; 

Double-handed, adj. [double and hand J Having twohands. 
All things being double-handed , and having the appearances 
both of truth and fulfhood, where our afftdUons ha\ e encased 
us, we attend only to the former. Glam). ScepJ c % 

Double-headf.d. adj. [double and head ] Having tlie flowefs 
growing one to another. 

The double rich fcarlet nonfuch is a large double-' eadei 
flower, of the richeft fcarlet colour. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To Double-lock. v. a. [double and led. J To fhoot the lode 
twice ; to faften with double fecurity. 

He immediately dot lie- locked his door, and fat down care- 
fully to reading and comparing both his orders. Tatler, N 0. 

Double-minded, wj. [from double and mind. J Lectitful- 
infidious. 

A double-minde ! man is unflable in all his ways. James i. 8. 

Double-shining, adj. [double and fhine. ] i tuning with 
double luftre. 

He was 

Among the reft that there did take delight, 

To fee the ("ports of double-fhimng day. 

Double-tongued, adj. [ double and tongue. ] 
giving contrary accounts of the fame thing. 

The deacons muft be grave, not d uble-tongucd , not given 
to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. 1 Tim. iii. 8. 

For much flic fear’d the Tyrians, dcuble-tmgu d. 

And knew the town to Juno’s care belong'd. Dryd. PirftiL 

To Do'uble. v. a. [from the adjeblive.] 

1 . To enlarge any quantity by addition of the fame quantity. 

Rumour doth double voice, and echo 
The numbers of the fear’d. Shakefj eare’s Henry W. 

Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond ; 

Double fix thoufand, and then treble that. S akcfcart. 

Our foe’s too proud the weaker to aflail, 

Or doubles, his difhonour if he fail. Dryet. State of Immaa. 
This power of repeating or doubling any idea wc have of 
any diftance, and adding it to the former, as often as we will, 
without being ever able to come to any flop or flint, let us 
enlarge it as much as we will, is that which gives us the idea 
of immenfity. Due. 

This was only the value of the filver : there was betides 
a tenth part of that number of talents of gold, which, if 
gold was reckoned in a decuple proportion, will juft d.ulle 
the fum. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. To contain twice the quantity. 

Thus reinforc’d againft the adverfc fleet. 

Still doubling our’s, brave Rupert leads the way. 

3. To repeat ; to add. 

He faw proud Arcitc and fierce Palemon 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow ; 

Like lightning flam’d their faulchions to and fro. 

4. To add one to another in the fame order or parallel 

Thou fhalt double the curtain in the tabernacle. Ex. xxvi.g 

5. To fold. 

He bought her fermons, pfalms, and graces, 

And doubled down the ufeful places. 

6. To pafs round a headland. . 

Prcfently departing again, and failing along the coa , 
he doubled the promontory of Carthage, yet famous or 
the ruins of that proud city. Knolles's II ij lory of the 1 ur r. 

Now wc have the cape of Good Hope in light, die tr e- 
wind is our own, if we can but double it. Dry en. 

To Do'uble. v. n. 

1. To incrcafe to twice the quantity. - c 

’Tis obferved in particular nations, that within the p 
three hundred years, notwithftandingall cafualties, t ie ‘ IU 
ber of men d uble. Burnet’s Theory of tbeEartb. 

2 . To enlarge the flake to twice the fum in play. 

Throw ./Egypt's by, and offer in the ftead. 

Offer — the crown on Berenice’s head : . 

I am refolv’d to double ’till I win. Dryden s Tyran. 

3. To turn back, or wind in running. .a wo 

Under the line the fun croffeth the line, and maketh 
Summers and two Winters; but in the 0 , th one 

zone it doubletb and goeth back a"mn, any* 0 .-g 

long Summer. Bacon’s Natural Hr ft V' N ’ 39 “ 

So keen thy hunters, and thy Rent fo II r o.)g> . 

Thy turns and doublings cannot fave thee long. 

4. To play tricks ; to ufe Heights. 

Who knows which way fhc points ? ( 

Doubling and turning like an hunted hare . 

~ " ’ "of her mind who can. Dry f J 
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1. 


Do'uni e. n.f. 

Twice the quantity or number. 

In a || the four great years of mMtality ahovementioned, I 
do not find that any week the plague increafed to the double 
of the precedent week above five times. Graunt's Mortality. 
Strong beer ; beer of twice the pomtnon ftrength. 

Here’s a pot of good double , neighbour : drink, and fear 
not your man. Shakefpeare’ s Henry VI. 

7. A ti ick ; a fhift ; an artifice. 

Do'ubi-ENESS. n.f [from double.] The ftatc of being double. 

If you think well to carry this as you may, the doublenefs of 
the benefit defends the deceit from reproof. Sb. MeaJ. for Meaf. 
Do'ublhr. n.f. [fro m double.] He that doubles any thing. 
Do'ublet. n.J'. [from double.] 

1. T he inner garment of a man ; die waiftcoat : fo called from 
being double for warmth. 

What a prettv thing a man is, when he goes in his doublet 
and hofe, and leaves off his wit. Sb Much Ado about Nothing. 
His doublet was of fturdy buff. 

And th ’ g'. not (word yet cudgel proof. Hudibras , />. i. 

It i- c mnion enough to fee a countryman in th ^doublet and 
breeches of his great grandfather. Addijon’s Italy. 

a hey do hut mimick ancient wits at heft, • 

A' apes our granfires, in their doublets dreft. Pope’s Criticifn. 

2. Two ; a pair. 

Thofe doublets on the Tides of his tail feem to add ftrength 
to the mufclos which move the tail-fins. Crew’s Ahfecum. 
DOUBLU N. n. f [French.] A Spanifli coin containing the 
value of two pi Holes. 

Do'ubly. adv. [from double.] In twice the quantity ; to twice 
the degree. 

Young Hollis, on a mufe by Mars begot, 

Born, Cafar like, to write and a£l great deeds. 

Impatient to revenge his fatal (hot. 

His right hand doubly to his left fucceeds. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

Haply at night he docs with horror fhun 
A widow’d daughter, or a dying foil : 

His neighbour’s offspring he to-moirow fees, 

And doubly feds his want in their increafe. Prior. 

To DOUBT, v. n. [doubter, French ; dull to, Latin.] 
r. To queftion ; to be in uncertainty. 

Even in matters divine, concerning fome things, we may 
lawfully doubt and fufpend our judgment, inclining neither to 
one fide or other ; as, namely, touching the time of the fall 
both of man and angels. Hooker , b. ii. f. 7. 

Let no man, while he lives here in the world, doubt whe- 
ther there is any hell or no, and thereupon live fo, as if abfo- 
Jutely there were none. South’s Sermons. 

I doubt not to make it appear to be a monftrous folly to 
deride thele things. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

Can vve conclude upon Luther’s inflability, becaufe in a 
Angle notion, no way fundamental, an enemy writes that he 
had fome doublings ? Atierbury. 

2. To queftion any event, fearing the word. 

Doubting things go ill, often hurt more 
. Than to be lure they do. Shakefpcare’s Cymbeline. 

3. Sometimes with of in both die foregoing fenfes. 

Solyman laid he had hitherto made war againft divers na- 
tions, and always had the victory, whereof he doubted not 
now alio. Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 

Have I not manag’d my contrivance well. 

To try your love, and make you doubt of mine? Dryden. 

4. To fear; to be apprehenfive. 

I doubt there’s deep refentment in his mind. 

For the late flight his honour fuffer’d there. Otway’s Orph. 
If there were no fault in the title, I doubt there arc too 
many 111 the bodv of the work. Baker on Learning. 

This is enough fora project, without any name; I doubt 
more than will be reduced into practice. Swift. 

S- I o fufpedt 5 to have fufpicion. 

I he king did all his courage bend 
Againft thofe foui which now before him were. 

Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniels C. War. 
6. 1 o hefitatc; to lx.* in fufpenfe. 

At firft the tender blades of grafs appear, 

And buds that yet the blaft of Eurus fear, L 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year Dry j 
To Doubt, v. a. • 


1. 


2 . 


undetermined Hate of 


refolution 
not have 


2 . 


To hold qucflionable; to think uncertain. 

He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Doubted his empire. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. i. 1. i\ 7. 

To teach vain wits a fcience little known, 

1 ’ admire fuperior fertfe, and doubt their own. p 0 r>, 

F o fe-.tr ; to fufpeoh 

He did ordain the interdict and prohibitions which we have 
to making entrance of ft rangers, which at that time was fre- 
quent, doubting novelties and commixture of manners. Bacon. 
1 o diftruft. 

^ ou that will he lefs fearful than difcrcct, 

1 lint love the fundamental part of ftatc. 

More than you doubt the change of it, prefer 

Voi.T!’ 1 ' l!rC " l °" E ' SMyt>ar,\ C.ridtou. 
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Doubt, n f [from the verb.] 

1. Uncertainty of mind; fufpenfe; 
opinion. 

Could any difficulty have been propofed, the 
would have been as early as the propofiil ; it could, 
had time to fettle into doubt. South’s Sermons. 

Thofe who have examined it, are thereby got paft doubt 
in all the doClrines they profefs. Locke. 

Queftion; point unfettled. 

Hippocrates commends the flefh of the wild fow above the 
tame, and 110 doubt but the animal is more or lefs healthy 
according to the air it lives in. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

’Tis paft a doubt , 

All Bedlam or Parnaffus is let out. Pope. 

3. Scruple; perplexity; irrefolution. 

Our doubts are traytors, 

And make us lofe, by fearing to attempt. 

The good we oft might win. Shak, Meafure for Meafurt. 

4. Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy life fliall hang in doubt before thee ; and thou fhalt 
fear day and night, and lhalt have no affurance of thy- 
life. Deutr. xxviii. few. 

5. Sufpicion ; apprehenfion of ill. 

I defire to be prefent with you now, and to change my 
voice; for I Hand in doubt ot you. Gal. iv. 20. 

6. Difficulty objected. 

To every doubt your anfwer is the fame. 

It fo fell out, and fo by chance it came. Black more's Creation. 
Do'ubter. n.f [from doubt.] One who entertains fcruples j 
one who hangs in uncertainty. 

Do'ubtful. adj. [doubt and full.] 

1. Dubious; not fettled in opinion. 

Methinks I fhould know you, and know this man; 

Yet I am doubtful. Shakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning. 

3. That about which there is doubt ; that which is not yet deter- 
mined or decided ; obfeure; qucflionable; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a war, I am not willing to inter- 
mix matter doubtful with that which is out of doubt ; for as in 
capital caufes, wherein but one man’s life is in queftion, 
the evidence ought to be clear ; fo much more in a judgment 
upon a war, which is capital to theufands. Bacon. 

In doubtful cafes, rcalbn ftill determines for the fafer fide; 
efpccially if the cafe be not only doubtful, but alfo highly con- 
cerning, and the venture be a foul, and an eternity. South. 
Themetes firft, ’tis doubtful whether hir’d. 

Or fo the Trojan deftiny requir’d, 

Mov’d, that the ramparts might be broken down, 

'Fo lodge the monftcr fabrick in the*town. Dryden’s /. En 

4. Notfecure; not without fufpicion. 

Our manner is always to caft a doubtful and a more fufpi- 
cious eye towards that, over which we know we have leaft 
power. Hooker , Dedication. 

5. Not confident ; not without fear. 

With doubtful feet and wavering refolution 
I come, ftill dreading thy difpleafure, Samfon. Milt.Agonift. 
Do'ubtfully. adv. [from doubtful.] 

1. Dubicufly ; irrefolutely. 

2. Ambiguoufly ; with uncertainty of meaning. 

Knowing how doubtfully all allegories may be conftrued, 
and this book of mine being a continual allegory, I have 
thought good to difeover the general intention. ~ Spenfer. 
Nor did the goddefs doubtfully declare 
Her alter’d mind, and alienated care. Dryden . 

Do'ubtfulness. n. f [from dqubtful.] 

1 . Dubioufnefs ; fufpenfe ; inflability of opinion. 

Though doubtfu hefts or uncertainty feems to be a medium 
between certain truth and certain fahhood in our minds, yet 
there is no fuch medium in things themfelves. Watts's Logick. 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent ufes as comprcbenfive and equi- 
vocal terms as he can, to involve his adverfary in the doubt ful- 
nefts of his expreffions : this is expefted, and therefore the 
anlwcrcr, on his fide, makes it his play to diflinguifli as much 
as he can. Lo k- 

Moft of his plulofophy is, in broken fentences, delivered 
with much doubtful nefs. Baker’s Reflexions on Learning 

adv - I from dnbt.] In a doubting manner; 

Whatever z .™ n < ma g*neih douMngly, or with fear, muft 
needs do hurt, if imagination have any power at all • for a 
man reprefen teth that oftr.er that he feareth, than the con- 
TA t f ar ) r - . Bacon’s Natural Hi/Iorv . N° oac 

Do ubtless. adj. [from doubt.] Without fear ; Without tp- 
prehenfion qf danger. p 

Pretty child, flcep doubt lefs and fecure. 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the wc*]d, 

W ill not offend them Shakefpcare’s King Joftm. 

.. ... r 1 am doubt bfs ; I can purge * 

Myfelf of many lam charg’d withal. Shake ftp. Henry IV" 
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ttoultlefs he would have made a noble knight. Sh. H. VI. 

All their defires, deferts, or expectations the Conqueror 
had no other means to iatisfy, but by the eftates of fuch as 
had appeared open enemies to him, and doubtlcfi many inno- 
cent perfons differed in this kind. Hale' s Com. Law of England. 

DouktleJ's many men are finally loft, who yet have no mens 
fins to anfwer for, but their own. South's Sermons. 

. Thefe mountains have been doubtlefs much higher than they 
arc at prefent: the rains have waflied away of the foil, that 
has left the veins of ftones {hooting out of them. Woodward. 
Doubtlefs , oh gueft ! great laud and praife were mine. 

If, after focial rites and gifts beftow’d, 
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Pope's Odyffcy. 
This word 1 find 


— I — * — — xz> — 

I ftain’d my hofpitable hearth with blood 
Douce't. n.f. [doucct, French.] A cuftard. 
ortly in Skinner. 

Do'ucker. n.f. [from To doucky corrupted from To duck.'] 

A bird that dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or douckcrs , or loons, are admirably con- 
formed for diving, covered with thick plumage, and their 
feathers fo flippery, that water cannot moiften them. Ray. 
DOVE. n.f. [duvo, old Teutonick; taub, daub, German.] 

1, A wild pigeon. 

So fhews a fnowy dove trooping with crows. 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows {hows. Sb. Rom. and Juliet. 

Say, will the falcon, ftooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, fparc the dove ? Pope. 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly, 

"When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid Iky; 

Not half fo fwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the ikies he drives the trembling doves. Pope. 

2. A pigeon. 

1 have here a difll of doves, that I will beftow upon your 
worftiip. Sbakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Do'vecot. n.f. [dove and cot.] A fmall building in which 
pigeons are bred and kept. 

Like an eagle in a d'/vecot , I 
Flutter’d your Volfcians in Corioli; 

Alone I did it. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus: 

Do'vehouse. n.f. [ dove and b.ufe.] A houfe for pigeons. 

The hawk fets up for protestor, and makes havock in the 
doveboufe. L’Ejlrange, Fab. 20 . 

But ftill the doveboufe obftinatcly ftood. Dryden. 

Do'vetail. n.f. [dove and tail.] A form of joining two 
bodies together, where that which is inferted has the form of 
a wedge reverfed, and therefore cannot fall out. 

DoUGH. n.f. [bah, Saxon; deegb , Dutch] 

,. The pafte t>f bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 

When the gods moulded up the pafte of man. 

Some of their dough was left upon their hands. 

For want of fouls, and fo they made Egyptians. 

You that from pliant pafte would fabricks raife, 
Expedling thence to gain immortal praife, 

Your knuckles try, and let your finews know 
Their pow’r to kneed, and give the form to dough. King. 
2. My cake is Dough. My affair has mifearried; my under- 
taking has never come to maturity. 

My cake is dough , but I'll in among the reft ; 

Out of hope of all, but my {hare of the feaft. Sbakefpeare. 
Douchba'ked. ady. [dough and baked.] UnfinifheJ; not 
hardened to perfedtion ; foft. 

For when, through taftelefs flat humility. 

In doughbak'd men fomc harmlcflnefs we fee, 

»Tis but his phlegm that’s virtuous, and not he. Donne 
Do'UGHTY. ailj. [feohrij, Saxon ; de tight, virtue, Dutch ] 

grave; noble; illuftrious ; eminent. Ufed of men and 


Dryden. 


\e. | 


x. 


tilings. 


j. 


Dryden. 
Gay's Pall, 


Such reftlefs pafliondid all night torment 
The flattVmg courage of that fairy knight, 

Devifing how that doughty tournament. 

With greateft honour, he atchievcn might. Fairy Queen. 
2. It is now feldoni ufed but ironically, or in burlefque. 

If this doughty liiftorian hath any honour or confidence left, 
he ought to beg pardon. StiUingfcet' s Def.of Dijc. on Rom Idol. 
She fmil’d to lee the doughty hero llain ; 

But, at her fmile, the beau reviv’d again. Pope. 

Do’ughy. adj. [from dough.] Unfound; foft; unhardened. 
Your fon was milled with a fnipt taffata fellow there, 
•whofe viflaiious laftron would have made all the unbaked and 
doughy youth of a nation in his colour. Sbakefpeare. 

To DOUSE, v.a. [vV«y ; but probably it is a cant word formed 
from the found.] To put over head fuddenly in the water. 
To Douse, v. n. To fail fuddenly into the water. 

It is no jefting, trivial matter. 

To fwing i’ th’ air, or doufe in water. Hudibras , p. n. 
DciWAcr.it, n.f. [Jouairiere, French] 

A widow with a jointure. 

‘ She lingers my defircs, 

Like to a ftepdamc or a dowager. 

Long wintering on a young man’s revenue. Shakejpcare. 
Widows have a greater intereft in property than either 
maids or wives; fo that it is as unnatural for a dowager as a 
irf»/. bolder to be an cucmv to our conftitution. Addij. Freehold. 


2. The title given to ladies who furvive their hufbands, 
Catharine no more 

Shall be call’d queen ; but princefs dowager , 

And widow to prince Arthur. Shakejpeare's Henry \ JR 
Do'wdy. n f. An aukward, ill-drcfted, inelegant woman. 
Laura, to his lady, was hut a kitchen wench ; l)id 0 a 
dowdy, Cleopatra, agipfy; Helen and Hero, Hidings and 
harlots. Shakefpeare's Rome: and Juliet. 

The bedlam train of lovers ufe 
T’ inhance the value, and the faults excufe; 

And therefore ’tis no wonder if we fee 
They doat on dowdies and deformity. 

No houfwifry the dowdy creature knew; 

To fum up all, her tongue confefs’d the ftirew. 

DO'WKR. I r tj ■ f u 1 
DO'WERY \ n ‘J' French -J 

x. That which the wife bringeth to her liuftiand in marriage,’ 
His wife brought in d.w'r Cilicia's crown, 

And in hcrfelf a greater dow'r alone. Dryden. 

His only daughter in a ftranger’s pow’r ; 

For very want, he could not pay a dow'r. PopCs Epi/lles, 

2. That which the widow polFclTcs. 

His patiimonial territories of Flanders were partly in dower 
to his mother-in-law, and paitly not fervictable, in refpect of 
the late rebellions. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

3. The gifts of a huftiand for a wife. 

Afkme never fo much dowery and gift, and I will give ac- 
cording as ye fliail fay unto me ; but give me the daniftl to 
wife. Gen. xxxiv. 12. 

4. Endowment ; gift. 

What fpreadmg virtue, what a fparkling fire ; 

How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow'r , 

Do’ft thou within this dying flefh infpire ! Davies. 

Do'wered. adj. [from dower.] Portioned; fupplied with a 
portion. 

Will you with thofe infirmities flie owes, 

Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 

Dower'd with our curfe, and ftranger’d with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

Do'we rless. adj. [from dower.] Without a fortune; un- 
portioned. 

Thy dow’rlefs daughter, king, thrown to my chance, 

Is queen of us, and ours, and our fair France. Sb. K. Lear. 
Do'wlas. n.f. A coarfe kind of linen. 

Dowlas , filthy dowlas ; I have given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made boulters of them. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Down. n.f. [duun, Danifh.] 

1. Soft feathers. 

Virtue is the rougheft way ; 

But proves at night a bed of down. JVdim, 

Leave, leave, fair bride ! your folitary bed. 

No more fhall you return to it alone; 

It nurfeth fadnefs ; and your body's print, 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. Donee. 

Lie tumbling on our down, courting the bleffing 
Of a fhoi t minute’s {lumber. Denhams Sophy. 

A tender weakly conftitution is very much oying to the 
ufe of down beds. 

2 . Any thing that fooths or mollifies. 

Thou bofom foftnefs ! down of all my cares ! 

I could recline my thoughts upon this breait 
To a forgetfulnel's of all my griefs, 

And yet be happy. Southern s Oiosneu. 

2. Soft wool, or tender hair. 

Scarce had the elown to fhade his cheeks begun ; 

One was their care, and their delight was one. Dryden. 

I am not chang’d, I love my hufband ftill ; 

But live him as he was when youthful grace. 

And the firft d-.wn began to {hade his face. Dryd. Aurcrgz. 

On thy chin the fpringing beard began 
To fpread a doubtful down , and promife man. 

4. The foft fibres of plants which wing the feeds. 

Any light thing that moveth, when we fin no _ » 
fhcwtth a wind at hand ; as when feathers, on item oH }<g» 
fly to and fro in the air. Bacon s A a turn l HiJtory t 
Like fcatter’d down by howling Eurus blown, 

By rapid whirlwinds from his manfion thrown. ‘ 

DOWN. n.f. [»un, Saxon ; dune, Erfe, a hill ; but 1 

now as if derived from the adverb.] A large open P L>", or 

valley. * . 

' On the downs we fee, near Wilton fair, 

A haft’ned hare from greedy greyhound g°- 

Lord of much riches, which the renown , ^ 

Seven thoufand broad-taiPd fheepgraz d on hib 

Not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich thofe downs is worth a thoug . 

To this my errand, and the care it b r° u g^;. 

How Will-a-wifp mifleads nicht-faring 

Kill. fl n l- incr hods, and pathlefs downs. 


Milt m. 

Gay. 


2. 


nOW VV lil-rt- v> up c f 

O’er lulls, and finking bogs, and padilels 
To compafs this, his building « a town. 

His pond an ocean, his parterre a down Pc£ 

A hill ; a rifing ground. This fenfe is v ) Hills 
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Hill, afford plcafant profp«£Is ) r» .hoy - mli ■»“'>* actaow- 
ledge who have been on the downs of Suffex. Ray on the C 

Down. Prep, [abuna, Saxon.] 

! Along a defeent ; from a higher place to a lower. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down lull, left 
break thy neck with following it ; but the great one that goes 
upward, let him draw after. Sbakef care s K.ng Lear 

P A man falling down a precipice, though in motion, s not 
at liberty, bccaufe he cannot flop that motion if he would. Loe. 

2 Towards the mouth of a river. . , _ c. 

Mahomet put his chief fubftancc into certain boats, to be 
conveyed down the river, as purpohng to fly. Knolles. 

k On Aground ; from the height at which any thing was to 

a lower fituation. . , . . « , 

Whom they hit, none on their feet might It and, 

Though {landing elfe as rocks; but down they fell 
By thou rands. Milton’s Paradife Loji , b. vi. 1 . 592 - 

Down finks the giant with a thund’nng found, 1 

His pond’rous limbs opprefs the trembling ground ; > 

Blood, brains, and foam, gufli from the gapingwound./M ) 

2. Tending towards the ground, 
a. Out of light ; below the horizon. 

How goes die night, boy ? 

—The moon is d.wn ; I have not heard the clock. 

And {he goes down at twelve. hbakcjpcare s Macbct 1. 

a. To a total maceration. 

Wha remains of the fubjetf, after the dccodhon, is con- 
tinued to be boiled down, with the addition of frefh water, to 
a fapid fat. . Arbutbn.t on Aliments. 

5. Into difgracc ; into declining reputation. 

He fliar’d our dividend o th’ crown, 

Wc had fo painfully preach’d down ; 

And forc’d us, though againft the grain, 

T’ have calls to teach it up again. Hudibras, p. 111. cant. 2. 

Tt has been ftill preached up, but acted elown; and dealt 
with, as the eagle in the fable did with the oyfter, carrying it 
ur. on high, that, by letting it fall, he might dafli it in 

pieces. \ ouths Sermonu 

There is not a more melancholy objcdl in the learned 
world, than a man who has written himfeir down. Addifon. 

6. [Anfwtring to up.] Here and there. 

Let them wander up and down for meat, and grudge if they 
be not fatisfied. Dj. lix. 15. 

Down, inter]. 

1. An exhortation to deftruclion or demolition. 

Go, fome pull down the Savoy ; others to the Inns of 
Courts : down with them all. Sbakefpeare s Henry VI. p. ii. 

If there be ten, flu ink not ; but down with them. Shakefp. 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it, 

Full out th’ ufurping queen. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

2. A contemptuous threat. 

Down, down to he!!, and fay I fent thee thither. Shakefp. 
Dows’. [To go.] To be digefted ; to be received. 

If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone will down ; 
and if he be not hungry, ’tis not fit he fhould eat. Locke. 

1 know not how abfurd this may feem to the matters of de- 
monftration ; and probably it will hardly down with any body, 
at firft hearing. Locke. 

To Down. v. a. [from the particle.] To knock; to fubdue; 
to fupprefs ; to conquer. 

The hidden beauties feem’d in wait to lie. 

To down proud hearts, that would not willing die. Sidney. 
Do'wncast. adj. [down and cajl.] Bent down ; directed to 
the ground. 

Wanton languifliing borrowed of her eyes the downcafi 
look of modefty. Sidney, b. ii. 

My wily nurfe by long experience found. 

And firft difeover’d to my foui its wound, 

’Tis love, faid {he ; and then my downcajl eyes. 

And guilty dumbnefs, witnefsld my furprize. Dryden. 

Thy downcajl looks, and thy diforder’d thoughts. 

Tell me my fate : I afk not the fuccefs 
My caufe has found. Addifon’ s Cato. 

Do'wnfal. n.f. [down and fall. ] 
t. Ruin; calamity; fall from rank or ftate. 

Why do’ft thou fay king Richard is depos’d ? 

Dar’ft thou, thou little better thing than earth. 

Divine his downfal ? Sbakefpeare' s Richard II. 

We have feen fome, by the ways by which they had dc- 
figned to rife uncontrollably, to have directly procured their 
utter downfal. South’s Sermons. 

7 . A hidden fall, or body of things falling. 

Each downfal of a flood the mountains pour 
From their rich bowels, rolls a filver ftream. Dryd. Ind. Em. 
3. Dcftruftion of fabricks. 

Nat more aghaft the matrons of renown. 

When tyrant Nero burn’d th’ imperial town. 

Shriek’d for the downfal in a doleful cry, 
tor which their guiltlefs lords were doom’d to die. Dryden. 
Do'iPn fallen, par ticipial adj. [el wn and fall ] Ruined 3 
fallen. 
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divorced by the downfallen fteep cliffs Ort 
/• of Cornwall. 


Hamlet. 

defeent. 


dejected 


Dryd. Fables. 
be in travail of 


Hudibras, p. i. 


Sbakefpeare. 
that (he fell 
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The land is -/ 

DoWv«"p. aij. and or ,d.] La dp»,. in circular 

wrinkles. f 

Lord Hamlet, with his ftockmgs loofe, 

Ungarter’d, and downgyred to his ancles. Sbakejp. 

Do'wnhil. n.f. [down and hill ] Declivity; 

Heavy the third, and ftifF, he finks apace ; 

And though ’tis downbil all, but creeps along tne race. V>ya. 
Do’wnhil. adj. Declivous; defeendirg. 

Do'wnlookkd. adj. [down and lsox.\ Having 
countenance; gloomy; fullcn; melancholy. 

Jealoufy fuffus’d, with jaundice in her eyes, 

Difcolouring all {he view’d, in tawncy drefs’d ; 

Dowr.look’d, and with a cuckow on her hit. 

Do'wnlying. adj. [d.wn and lie.] About to 
childbirth. 

Dg'wn right, aelv. [down and right.] 

1. Strait or right down ; down perpendicularly. 

A giant’s flain in fight. 

Or mow’d o’crtlnvart, or cleft downright. 

2. In plain terms ; without ceremony. 

Elves away ; 

We fhail chide downright , if I longer flay. 

3. Completely ; without flopping fhort. 

This paper put Mrs. Bull in fuch a paffion, 
downright into a fit. Arbutbn.t' s Hijtory of John bud- 

Do'wnright. adj. 

Plain ; open ; apparent ; undifguifed. 

An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat from an 
impartial pen, will prevail more than a downright aovice, 
which may be miftaken as fpoken magifterially. Bacon. 

It is d’.zvnright madnefs to ftrike where we have no power 
to hurt. Id E /7 range. Fab. 44 - 

Religion feems not in danger from downright atheifm, knee 
rational men muff reject that" for want of proof. Rogers's Serm. 

The merchant’s wife, who abounds in plenty, is not to 
have downright money; but the mercenary part of her mind 
is engaged with a prefent of plate. Spectator, N p . zt(o. 

2. Directly tending to the point ; plain; artlefs. 

1 would rather have a plain downright wifdom, than a 
’ for! ifl 1 and affected eloquence. Ben. Johrfon's Difcoverits. 

3. Unceremonious; honcftly furly. 

When it came to the count to fpcak, old fa£t fo ftared him 
in the face, after his plain downright way, that the count v. as 
(truck dumb. Addifon s Count Tariff. 

4. Plain; without palliation. 

The idolatry was direct and don ; might in the people, whole 
credulity is illimitable. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, ! . i. c. 4. 
Do'v/nsitting. n.f. [down and ft.] Reft; repofc ; the adt 
of fitting down, or going to reft. 

Thou knoweft my downfitting and mine uprifing; thou un» 
derftandeft my thoughts alar off. Fj> cxxxix. 2. 

Downward. L a( / V [euneyeare, Saxon.] 

Downwards. J L ' J 

Towards the center. 

As you lift up the glafles the drop will afeend flower and 
flower, and at length reft, being carried downward by its 
weight, as much as upwards by the attradiion. Newton's Opt. 

2. From a higher fituation t« a lower. 

Look downward on that globe, whofe hither fides. 

With light from hence, fhines. AH It on > Paradife LoJl, b. iii. 
Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording plcafant pro- 
fpedts to th. m that look downwards from them upon the fub- 
jacent countries. Ray on the Creation, 

What would this man ? Now upward will he foar. 

And little lefs than angel, would be more : 

Now looking downwards, juft as griev’d, appears 
To want the ftrength of bulls, the fur of bears. 

3. In a courfe of fucceflive or lineal defeent. 

A ring the count does wear, 

That downward hath fucceeded in his houfe, 

From fon to fon, fome four or five defeents. Sbakefpeare . 

Do'wnward. adj. 

1. Moving on a declivity ; tending towards the center; tend* 
ing to the ground. 

With downward force, 

That drove the fand along, he took his way. 

And roll’d his yellow billows to the fea. Dryden' s JEn, 

2 . Declivous ; bending. 

When Aurora leaves our northern fphere, 

She lights the downward heaven, and rifes there. Dryd. Virg . 

3. Deprefl’cd; dejedted. 

At the lowed of my downward thoughts, I pulled up my 
heart to remember, that nothing is atchieved before it be 
thoroughly attempted, and that lying ftill doth never go 
forward. 

Do wn v. adj. [from down.] 

I. Covered with down or nap; 

By his gates of breath 

There lies a dewny feather, which ftirs not ; 

Did 
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Pope. 
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’*• Did he fufpire, that light and weightlefs down 

Perforce muft move. Shakefpcare’ s Henry IV. p.W. 

There be plants that have prickles, yet have d.vmy or vel- 
vet rind upon their leaves ; as flock-gillyflowers and coltsfoot ; 
which down or nap connfKth of a fubtiie fpirit, in a foft fub- 
Ilance. Bacon's Natural Hijlory , N°. 560. 

In her hand fhe held 
A bough of faired fruit, that downy fmil’d, 

New-gather’d, and ambrofial fmcll diffus'd. AC It. Par. Lojl. 

2. Made of down or foft feathers. 

A fide'brecze from weffward waits their fails to fill, 

And refls in thofe high beds his downy wings. 

Belinda flill her downy pillow preft, 

Her guardian fvlph prolong’d the balmy reft. 

3. Soft-, tend r ; Toothing. 

' Band] 11 0 ! Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake ! 

Shake oft’ this downy fleep, death’s counterfeit. 

And look on death itfelf. Sba/cr/t care's Macbeth. 

The night’s companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam’d the rebellious eye 
Of furrow with a foft and downy hand, 

Sealing all breads in a lethean band. 

Dowre. f n.f [ douaire , French. It ought to 
Do'wrv. ) dower.] 
j. A portion given with a wife. 

1 could marry this wench for this dowre. - y - 

And afk no other dowry but fuch another jeft. Shakefpcare. 

The king muft die, that I may make you great. 

And give a crown in dowry with my love. Dr yd. Span. Fry. 
Tcthys all her waves in dowry gives. Dryden’s Virgil. 

2. A reward paid for a wife. 

Thine own hand 

An hundred of the faithlefs foe fhall flay. 

And for a dowre a hundred forefkins pay. Cowleys Davidcis. 

3. A gift ; a fortune given. 

Doxo logy. n.J. [oo|a and A form of giving glory to 

God. 

David breaks forth into thefe triumphant praifes and doxdo- 
gics exprefltd in the text ; Blcflcd be the Lord God of Ifrael, 
who has kept me this day from fhedding blood, and from 
avenging mjfelf with my own hand. South's Sermons. 

Little did Athanafius imagine, that ever it would have been 
received in theChriftian church, to conclude their books with 
a doxology to God and the Welled virgin. Stillingfieet. 

Doxy. n.f. A whore; a loofe wench. 

When daffadils begin to pure, ^ 

With heigh ! the doxy over the dale.' Shakef Winter s Tale. 
To DOZE. v.n. [bpaer, Saxon ; dues, Dutch.] To flumber; 
to live in a ftate of droufinefs; to be half afleep. 

There was no deeping under his roof : if he happened to 
doze a little, the jolly cobler waked him. L Eftrange. 

It has happened to young men of the greateft wit to wafte 
their fpirits with anxiety and pain, fo far as to doze upon their 
work with too much eagernefs of doing well. Dryd. Dufrefn. 
How to the banks, where bards departed doze , 

They led him foft ; how all the bards arofe. Pope's Dunciad. 

Chieflefs armies dozd out the campaign, t 
And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Pope s Dunciad . 

"to Doze. v.a. To ftupify ; to dull. 

He was now much decayed in his parts, and with immo- 
derate drinkine dozed in his understanding. Clarendon, b.x iii. 
"Two fatyrs, on the ground. 

Stretch’d at his cafe, their fire, Silenus, found 
Doz'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load. Dry den. 

Do’zek. n.f. [douziine, French.] The number of twelve. 
We cannot lod^e and board a dozen or fourteen gentlewo- 
men, but it will be thought we keep a bawdyhoufe ilraiglit. 

Shakefpcare’ s Henry V. 

That they bear fuch huge leaves, or delicate fruit, I could 
never find ; yet I have travelled a dozen miles together under 

Raleigh's Hijlory of the IV arid. 
By putting twelve units together, we have the complex 
idea of a dozen. . Locke. 

The number of difienters was fomething under a dozen 
with them. Swift concerning the Sacramental TeJI. 

Do'ziness ; n.f [from dozy.] Skepinefs; droufinefs. 

A man, by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, finds a 
dozinefs in his head, or a want of appetite. Locke. 

Do'zy. ad-j. [from doze.] Sleepy; droufy ; fluggifh. 

The yawning \outh, fcarce half awake, ellays 
His lazy limbs and d zy head to raifc. Dryden's Perf. Sat. 
Drab. n.f. [opabbe, Saxon, lees.] A whore; a (trumpet. 
That I, the Ion of a dear father murder d, 

Muft, like a wf.orc, unpack my heart with words. 

And fall a curling, like a very drab ! Shakcfp. Ham et. 
If your wrtrfhip will take order for the drahs and the 

knaves, you need not to fear the bawds. Shakefpcare. 

Babe, 

Ditch deliver’d by a drab.' Shakefpcare' s Macbeth. 

Curs’d be the wretch fo venal, and fo vain, 

Paltry and proud a V drabs in Drury-laiic. Pope. 
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Drachm, n.f. [drachma, Latin.] 

1 . An old Roman coin. 

See here thefe movers, that do prize their honours 
At a track’d drachm. Sbakcfpeare's Macbed 

2. The eighth part of an ounce. 

DRACTJN LULUS, n.f. [Latin.] A worm bred in the hot 
countries, which grows to many yards length betwee 
fkin and flcfti. 

Dr ad. adj. [for dread, or the preterit of To dread] 
formidable ; dreaded. 

Th’ utmoft fand-breach they (hortly fetch, 

Whilft the dr ad danger does behind remain. Fairy 6 > Ui 
DRAFF, n.f. [spop, dirty, Saxon r *-* --*- ■* -- 
of ale.] 
dregs. 

You would think I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodi- 
gals lately come from fwinckcepir.g, from eating draff and 
hulks. Shakefpcare’ s Henry IV. 

'Twcrc fimple fury, flill thyfelf to wafte 
On fuch as have no taftc ; 

To offer them a furfeit of pure bread 
Whofe appetite is dead ! 

No, give them grains their fill ; 

Hulks, draff, to drink and fwill. Ben. Johnfn. 

I call'd, and drew them thither, 

My hell-hounds to lick up the draff and filth. 

Which man’s polluting fin with taint had fhed 
On what was pure. Milton's Paradife LoJ}, l>. x. /. 630. 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 

’Till vermin, or the draff of fervile food, 

Confume me. Milton's Agonifis % 

As Muley-Zeydan were not worth their care, 

And younger brothers but the draff of nature. Dryden. 
Dra'ffy. adj. [from draff.] Worthlefs; dreggy. 

Draft, adj. [corrupt for draught.] 

Ulyflcs and old Neftor yoke you like draft oxen, and make 
you plough up the wair. Shakcfp. Troilus and CreJfuL. 

To DRAG. v. a. [bjiajan, Saxon.] 

1 . To pull along die ground by main force ; to draw heavily 
along. 

Such his afpedl, when, foil’d with bloody dull, 
Dragg’d by the cords which thro’ his feet were thruft. Dcnh. 

2. To draw any thing burthenfome ; any thing from which one 
cannot difengage one’s felf. 

’Tis long fince I, for my eeleftial wife. 

Loath’d by die gods, have dragg’d a ling’ring life. Dryden. 

Can I, who lov’d fo well, 

To part with all my blifs to favc my lover ? 

Oh ! can I drag a wretched life without him ? Smith. 
While I have any ability to hold a commerce with you, I 
will never be blent ; and this chancing to be a day that 1 can 
hold a pen, I will drag it as long as I am able. Swift. 

3. To draw contemptuoufly along, as a thing unworthy to be 
carried. 

They (hall furprizc 

The ferpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there confounded leave. Milter.. 

To fall, that’s juftice ; 

But then, to drag him after ! I or to die, 

And yet in death to conquer, rs my wifh. Dryd. Cmmenet. 
He triumphs in St. Auftin’s opinion ; and is not only con- 
tent to drag me at his chariot-wheels, but he makes a lhew 
of me. Stillingftect’s Dcf. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

4. To pull about with violence and ignominy. 

The conftable was no fooner efpied but he was reproached 

with dffdainful words, beaten and dragged in fo barbarous a 
manner, that he hardly efcaped with his life. Clarendon. 

5. To pull roughly and forcibly. 

In my fatal caufe your hvord was drawn ; , 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down. Dry te ■ 
To Drag. v. n. To hang fo low as to trail or grate upon 

£r ° U From hence are heard the groans of ghofts, tepans 
Of founding lafhes, and of dragging chains. DryjUn • 
Adoor-is fai'd to drag, when, by its ill hanging on its g ’ 
the bottom edge of the door rides m «« (w**p 1 

floor. Morons Me.b.t*tr. 

Drag. n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. A net drawn along the bottom of the water. 

Cafting nets were fpread in fhallow brooks, 


Caltmg nets were ipreau in w ^ 

Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on 1 • ^ ^ 

The creatures arc but inftrwnents in . ^ *. h! { , mc Jbfur- 
turning our acknowledgments to them is juft cr jfi cc d 

dity with theirs who burnt incenfc to the dra ^^ 

.An he inft C mment w.th hooks to catch hold of things under 

You may in the morning find it near 
and then take it up with a drag hook, or othcrwi . 

A kind of car ijrawn by the hand. U ? C J for 

The drag is made fomewhat like a 0 . • (be 
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the carriage of umber, and .hen '' 

I A net which i» drawn along 

And caftingnets did rivers bottoms fwevp. Mays Virgil. 

VonL fifhermen, that had been out a whole day with a drag- 
S an d caught nothing, had a draught towards the evening, 

as-fe ve,y u w ‘" ch 

1 “cfne'of our iate great poets is funk in his reputatio'^ be- 
caufe he could never forgive any conceit which omem h: 
wav , but fwept, like a dragnet, great and fmall. 

Whatever old time, with his huge dragnet , has conveyed 
down to us along the dream of ages, whether it be (hells or 
ntllfifi. Jewels or pebbles, flicks or draws, feaweeds or mud, 
ritefifare the andeiits, thefe arc the father, Watts's Improve* 
ToDra'ggle. v. a. [from drag.] 1 omake dirty by dr gg. g 
on the ground. 

You’ll fee a draggled damfel, here and there. 

From Billingfgate her fifhy traffick bear. Gay s Trivia. 

He wore the fame gown five years, without 

TodTI'ggle. t;. n. To grow dirty by being drawn along 

the ground. ... 

Hts drawling tad hung m the dirt. 

Which on" his rider he would flirt. Hudilras , p. 1. cant. 1. 
DRA'GON. n f [draco, Latin ; dragon, French.] 

, /V kind of winged ferpent, perhaps imaginary, much cele- 
brated in the romances of the middle age. 

I go alone, 

Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 

Makes fear’d and talk’d of more than fccn. Shak. Ccrtoian. 

Swift, fwift, you dragons of the night! that dawning 
May bear the raven’s eye. Shakefpcare s Lymbc inc. 

And you, ye dragons ! of the fcaly race, 

Whom glittering gold and fhining armours grace ; 

In other nations harmlefs are you found. 

Their guardian genii and protestors own'd. 

On fpiry volumes there a dragon rides ; 

» Here, from our ftricl embrace, a dream he glides. 

A fierce violent man or woman. 

A conflellation near the North pole. 

Dra'gon. n.f. [dracumu’us, Latin.] A plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of arum, but divided into many 
parts - the flalk is (potted ; but, in other refpcdb, it agrees 

with the arum. A MtUv ' 

Dragonet. n.f. [from dragon ] A little dragon. 

Or in his womb might lurk fomc hidden neft 
Of many dragonets, his fruitful feed. Fairy gitecn, b. \. 
Dr a'gon fly. n. f [dragon and fly.] A fierce flinging fly. 

The body of the cantharidcs is bright coloured; and it 
may he, that the delicate coloured dragonflies may have like- 
wife fome corrolive quality. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N . 7 1'-). 
Dra'gonish. adj. [from dragon.] Having the form of a 
dragon ; dragonlike. 

Sometime we fee a cloud that’s dragonijb ; 

A vapour fometime like a bear or lion. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Dra'gonlike. adj. [dragon and like.] Furious; fiery. 

He fights dragonlike , and docs atchicve as foon 
As draw his fword. Shakefreare’s Coriolanus. 

Dr a'gon sblood. n.f. [dragon and blood.] So called from a 
falfc opinion c>f the dragon’s combat with the elephant. 

Drugmsbhod is a relm, fo oddly named as to feem to have 
been imagined an animal production. It is moderately heavy, 
friable, and dufky red ; but of a bright fcarlet, when pow- 
dered : it has little fmcll, and is of a refinous and aflringent 
tafle. One lort is very compact : another fort lefs compact, 
and lefs pure, is called common clragonsbLod. A third fort is 
tough and vifeons, and of a blood colour ; and in keeping it 
grows hard, like the firft fort. Four vegetables afford dragons- 
blood: one is a tall tree in the Canaries: the fanguis tlraconis 
cxfiidatcs from the cracks of the bark in the great heats. 
Another grows to fix or eight feet high in the ifland of Java, 
where the refin is extracted from the fruit, about the fize of a 
hazelnut, by boiling. A third is a tall tree in New Spain, 
and a true fanguis draconis flows from the trunk. The fourth 

f rows in Java, and has a red bark: its trunk and large 
ranches yield a refinous juice, which feems to be our fineft 
fort of dragonsb.o'd. Hilt’s Materia Medica. 

Take drag r.sllood, beat it in a mortar, and put it in a cloth 
with aqua vita, and flrain them together. Peacham. 

Dra'gonshf.ad. n.f A plant. 

It hath a labiated flower, confifling of one leaf ; whofe 
upper lip, which is crefled, and its under lip, which is divided 
into three fegments, end in chaps or jaws, and have the re- 
prefentation of a dragon’s head. Miller. 

Dra'gontree. n.f. See Palmtree, of which it is a 
fpecics. 

This tree is common in the Madeira and Canary iflands, 
where they grow to a confiderable fize ; and from it is fup- 
pofed that the dragonsblood is obtained. Miller. 
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n-i A GOON. n.f. [from drag.., German, to earn'.] A kind 
D of «or tha, irL indifle-cml , either on foot or hortiback 
Two regiments of *«*» Mined much , m dre late 

atfiom „ , , 

To D rago'oN. v.a. [from the noun.] 

Joning a place to the rage of foldiers. 

In politicks I hear you’re flanch, 

Diredtly bent 3gainfl the French ; 

Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragoon d into a wooden flioe. 

To DRAIN, v. a. [ trainer , French.] 

1. To draw olF gradually. . • 

Salt water, drained through twenty veffels of earth, hath 

become frefh. paeons Natural ^y/^,N.2 

The fountains drain the water from the ground adjacent, 
and Lave but fufficient moiflurc to breed mofs. Dacon. 

In times of dearth it drained much coin of the bn^om* 
to filrnlfh us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to Vtllter. ,. 

VVliilfl a foreign war devoured our ftrength, and diatned 
our treafutes, luxury and cxpcnces increafed at home. Atterb. 

The lail emperor drained the wealth of thofe countries 
into his own coffers, without increafing his troops againit 

OWltt. 

b ranfC, • J 

2. To empty by drawing gradually away what it contains. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain , . 

Fill’d the capacious deep, and form’d the main. Rofcommon. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf (hall drain. Dryden. 
While cruel Nero only drains 
The mortal Spaniard’s ebbit g veins, 

By ftudy worn, and flack with age, . 

How dull, how thoughtlefs is his rage ? Pnir jL 

Had the world lafted from all eternity, thefe comets mult 
have been drained oi all their fluids. C hey tie s Phil. Prin. 

3. To make quite dry. 

When wine is to be bottled, wafh your bottles, but do not 
drain them. Swift's Directions to the Butler. 

Drain, n.f. [from the verb.] The channel through which 
liquids are gradually drawn ; a watsrcourfc j a fink. 

If your d ains be deep, that you fear cattle falling into 
them, fline in (tones and brickbats, and cover them with 
wood, flags, and turf. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

Why fhould I tell of ponds and drains , 

What carps we met with for our pains ? Swift. 

Drake, n.f. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1 . The male of the duck. 

1 he duck (hould hide her eggs from the drake, who wul 
fuck them if he finds them. " Mortimer s Husbandry. 

2. [from draco , dragen, French.] A fmall piece of artillery. 

Two or three (hots, made at them by a couple of dra es, 
made them flagger. Clarendon , b. viii. 

DRAM, n.f [from drachm , drachma , Latin.] 
j. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, weighing 
feverally feven drams in the air, the balance in the water 
weigheih only four drams and forty-one grains, and abateth 
of the weight in the air two drams and nineteen grains : the 
b.. lance kept the lame depth in the water as abovefaid. 

Bacon. 

2. A fmall quantity, in a kind of proverbial fenfe. 

One loving hour 

For many years of furrow can aifpenfe ; 

A dram of fwcet is worth a pound of four. Fairy Queen. 

No dram of judgment with thy force is join’d ; 

Thy body is of profit, and my mind. Dryden’s Fables. 

3. Such a quantity of diliil!ed fpirits as is ufually drank at once. 

1 could do this, and that with no rafli potion. 

But with a ling’ring Iran;, that fhould not work 
Malicioufly li-e poifon. Shakef care’s Winter’s Tale. 

Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that you drink, 
raifeth your character. Swift. 

4. Spirits; diddled liquors. 

A fecond fee, by meeker manners known. 

And modeft as the maid that lips alone ; 

From the ftrong fate of drams if thou get free. 

Another Durfy, Ward ! fhall fing in thee. P pe’s Dunciad. 
ToDham. v n. [from the noun.] In low language, to drink 
drams; to drink diililled fpirits. 

DRA'M A. n f [ Ltwt*. J A poem accommodated to a£lion ; a 
poem in which the action is not related, but reprefented ; and 
in which therefore fuch rules are to be obferved as make- the 
reprefentation probable. 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariflotle drew from Homer, 
which he fitted to the dramas furnifhing himfclf alfo with 
obfervations from the theatre, when it flouriflied under Efchy- 
lus, Euripides, and Sophocles. Dryden’s /En. Dedhat. 

Drama'tical. (adj. [from drama.] Reprefented by afiionj 
Drama'tick. J not narrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that in the great dramatick 
poem of nature, is a neccflity of introducing a God. Bentley. 
Dramatically, adv. [from dramatick.] Reprcfentativcly ; 
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Ignorance and errors are feverally reprehended, partly dra- 
matically, partly limply. Dry dent Juvenal, D, dicat. 

Dramatist* n. f. [froiri drama.] 7 he author of dramatick 
compofittons; 

The whole theatre refounds with the praifes of the great 
dramatijl , and the wonderful art and order of the conipo- 
fttion. _ Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

Drank, [the preterite of drink.'] 

To DRAl J E. v. n. [drtip, French; drapus , low Latin.] 

1 . To make cloth. 

It was a rare thing to fet prices by flatute ; and this aft did 
not preferibe prices, but Hinted them not to exceed a rate, 
that the clothier might drape accordingly as lie might afford. 

Bacon t Henry V IL 

2. To jeer, or fatyrize. [ drapper , French ] It is ufed in this fenfe 
by the innovator Temple , whom nobody has imitated. 

Dra'pkR. « f [from drape.] One who fells cloth. 

If a piece of cloth in a drapers Ihop be varioqily folded, it 
will appear of differing colours. Boy'e on Colours. 

The draper and mercer may meafurc her a' they pleafe. 

Howel’s England's Tears. 

Dra'pery. n.f. [drapperie, French.] 

1. Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth. 

He made flatutes for the maintenance of drapery, and 
the keeping of wools within the realm Bacons Henry VII. 

The reverend clergy Ihould fet us an example, by con- 
tenting themfelves with wearing gowns, and other habili- 
ments, of Irifh drapery. Swift. 

2 . Cloth ; fluffs of wool. 

The bulls and frogs had ferved the lord Strut with drapery 
ware for many years. Arhuthnot’s Hi/lcry of John bull. 

3. The drefs of a picture, or ftatuc. 

Poets are allowed the fame liberty in their deferiptions and 
companions, as painters in their draperies and ornaments. Pri. 

Dra'pet. n. f [from drape.] Cloth; coverlet. 

Thence Ihe them brought into a ftately hall. 

Wherein were many tables fairdifpred, 

And ready dight with drapets feaftival, 

Againft the viands fhould be miniflred. Fairy Qi/een, h. ii. 

Dra'stick. adj. [^an*©-.] Powerful; vigorous; efficacious. 
It is ufed of a medicine that works with fpeed ; as jalap, 
fcammony, and the ftrongcr purges. Quincy. 

Drave. [the preterite of drive.] 

He drave them beyond Amon’s flood. 

And their fad bounds mark’d deep in their own blood. Cowl. 

The foe rulh’d furious as he pants for breath, 

And through his navel drave the pointed death- Pope’s Iliad. 

Drauch. n.f [corruptly written for draff.] Refufc; fwill. 
See Draff. 

We do not aft, that often jeft and laugh : 

’Tis old, but true, flill fwinc cat all the draugb. Shakefp. 

Draught, n.f. [from draw.] 

1 . The aft of drinking. 

Fill the goblets with a fparkling flood, 

And with deep draughts invoke our common god. Drydcn. 
They flung up one of their hoglheads, and I drank it off at 
a draught , which I might well do; for it did not hold half a 
pint. Gulliver’s Travels. 

2 . A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He had once continued about nine days without drink ; and 
he might have continued longer, if, by diftempering himfelf 
one night with hard ftudy, he had not had fome inclination to 
take a fmall draught. Boyle. 

I have cured fome very defperate coughs by a draught every 
ynorning of fpring-water, with a handful of fage boiled in 
it. Temple. 

Every draught, to him that has quenched his thirft, js but 
a further quenching of nature; a provifion for rheum and 
difeafes. South’s Sermons. 

Long draughts of fleep his monftrous limbs enflave; 

He reels, and, falling, fills the fpacious cave. Dryden’s / En . 

3. Liquor drank for pleafure. 

Were it a draught for Juno when Ihe banquets, 

I would not tafle thy treafonous offer. Milton. 

Number’d ills, that lie unfeen 
In the pernicious draught : the word obfeene. 

Or harfh, which, once elanc’d, mud ever fly 
irrevocable ; the too prompt reply. Prior. 

Delicious wines th’ attending herald brought ; 

The gold gave luflrc to the purple draught. Pope's Odyffey. 

4. The aft of drawing or pulling carriages. 

A general cudom of ufing oxen for all forts of draught, 
would be perhaps the greated improvement. Temple. 

The mod occafion that farmers have, is for draught horfes. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

5. The quality of being drawn. 

The Hertfordfhire wheel-plough is the bed and ftrongaft 
for mod ufes, and of the eafieft draught. Alortimer's Husband. 

6 . Reprefcntation by pifture. 

Her pencil drew whate’er her foul defign’d. 

And oft the happy draught furpafs’d the image in her mind. 

. Drydcn. 
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7. Delineation; fketch. 

A good inclination is but the fird rude dra«„k, e , 
but the finifting ilrokes are from the will. Swiss'**' 

I have, in a Ihort draught, given a view of our 
ideas, from whence all die red are derived. 0r ‘EM 

8. A pifture drawn. Ltdtt. 

Whereas in other creatures we have but the trar 
footdeps, in man wc have the draught of his hand- 1 ■ , . 
were united all the fcattered perfection* of the creature “V"? 

9. 7 he aft of fwccpmg with a net. "**4 

Upon the draught of a pond not one fifh was left 1, 
pikes grown to an exceffive bignefs. Hale's Origin 

10. ^ he quantity of filhes taken by once drawing the net 

He laid down his pipe, and cad his net, which b TO u 9 ht 
him a very great draught. L’E/lraure *■„// gh 

11. 1 he a& of fhooting with the bow. c 9 

Geffrey of Boullion, the glorious general, at one drautht 

of his bow, (hooting againd David’s tower in JerufaU 
brr ached three fcetlcfs birds called allerions. Camden's R 

12. Diverfion in war; the aft of didurbing the main deS 

perhaps fudden attack. ® n > 

I conceive the manner of your handling of the fervice b 
drawing fudden draughts upon the enemy, when he lookah 
not for you ; and to watch advantages upon him, as he dorh 

U P° n > 0U ’ , . Sicn/edsIrdZ 

13. f orces drawn off from the main army ; a detachment 
Such a draught of forces would leflen the number of thofc 

that might otherwife be employed. AMik ' 

14. A fink ; a drain. 

Whatfoevcr entereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly 
and is cad out into the draught. ~ Alai, xv 

15. The depth which a vedel draws, or finks into the water. ‘ 

With ’/oorny decks, her guns of mighty flrength, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. " Drydcn. 
With a fmall veffcl one may keep within a mile ol the 
Ihore, go amongd rocks, and pafs over Ihoals, where a veflel 
of any draught would drike. Eilis's Voyage. 

16. [In the plural, draughts.] A kind of play rcfembiingchJs.' 

Draughthouse. n.J. [draught and houfe.] A houfc in which 

filth is depofited. 

And they brake down the image of Baal, and brake down 
the houfe of Baal, and made it a draughthoufe. 2 Kings x. 27. 

To DRAW. v. a. pret, drew, part, pail '.drawn. F tma™, 
Saxon.] 

1. To pull along; not to carry. 

Then Ihall all Ifrael bring ropes to that city, and' we wii 
draw it into the river. 2 Su. xvii. 13. 

2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. 

He could not draw the dagger out of his belly. Juig. ii. 22. 
The arrow is now drawn to the head. Attcrlury, 

3. To bring by violence; to drag. 

Do not rich men opprefs you, and draw you before the 
judgment-feats ? Ja. ii, 6. 

4. To raife out of a deep place. 

They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took him up out 
of the dungeon. Jer. xxxviii. 13. 

Draw the water for the fiegc. Nath. iii. 14. 

5. To fuck. 

He hath drawn thee dry. Eccluf. xiii. 7. 

There was no war, no dearth, no dop of trade or com- 
merce ; it was only the crown which had fucked too hard, 
and now being full, upon the head of a young king, was like 
to draw lefs. bacon's Henry VII. 

Sucking and drawing the bread difehargeth the milk as fall 
as it can be generated. IVifeman on Tumour:. 

6. To attraft ; to call towards itfelf. 

We fee that fait, laid to a cut finger, healeth it ; fo as it 
feemeth fait drawetb blood, as well as blood diaweth fait Fean. 

Majcfty in an eclipfe, like the fun, draws eyes, that would 
not have looked towards it, if it had fhined out. Smiting. 

He affefted a habit different from that of the times, luck 
as men had only beheld in piftures, which drew the eyes of 
mod, and the reverence of many towards him. Clarendon. 

All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart ; 

Of vour own pomp yourfelf the greated part. Drtecn. 

7. To inhale. 

Thus I call’d, and dray’d I know not whither, 

From where I fird drew air, anil fird behclJ _ _ . 

This happy light. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. viii- J- 2 4 - 

While near the Lucrine lake, confum’d to death, 

I draw the fultry air, and gafp for breath, 

You tade the cooling breeze. Addifon's Remarks on l 'y 

Why chew Marfeille’s good bilhop purer breath, 
When nature ficken’d, and each gale was death ? n ‘ 

8. To take from any thing containing. 

They drew out the liaves of the ark. 

9. To take from a cafk. 

'Fhe wine of life is diawn, and the mere lees , , 

Arc left this vault to brag of. Sbakefgeot e s 

10. To pull a fword from the ibealh. 

We will our youth lead on to higher field*) „ ny 
And draw no fwords but what are fanftify J- bsQ J * ^ 
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I will draw mv fword ; my hand Ihall dcftrOy them. Ex. xv. 
He proceeded ' fo far in his infolence as to draw out ™ 
fword, with an inrent to kill him. Dryden’s Cong, of Granada. 
In all your wars good fortune blew before you, 

’Till in my fatal caufe your fword was drawn ; 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down. Drydcn. 

11. 'I'o let out any liquid. . . 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Shakefpeare’s King bear. 

I opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, without draw- 
ing one drop of blood. IVifeman s Surgery. 

12. To take bread out of the oven. - 

The ioyner puts boards into ovens after the batch is drawn. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

j7. To unclofc or Aide back curtains. 

Go, draw afide the curtains, and difeover 
The fcv’ral calkets to this noble prince. Shah. Merch. of Pen. 

Alarm’d, and with prefaging heart be came. 

And drew the curtains, and expos’d the dame 
To iothfome light. Dryden’s Sigifm. and Gutfcar. 

Shout3, cries, and groans firft pierce my ears, and then 
A flalh of lightning draws the guilty feene, 

And fhows new arms, and wounds, and dying men. Drydcn. 

14. To dofe or ipread curtains. 

Philoclea earneflly again intreated Pamela to open her 
grief, who, drawing the curtain, that the candle might not 
complain of her blulhing, was ready to fpeak. Sidney, b. in 

15. To extract. 

Spirits, by diftillations, may be drawn out ol vegetable 
juices, which Ihall flame and fume of themfelves. Cheyne. 

16. To procure as an agent caufe. 

When he finds the hardlhip of flavery outweigh the value 
of life, ’tis in his power, by refilling his mailer, to draw on 
himfelf death. Locke. 

17. To produce or bring as an efficient caufe. 

Have they invented tones to win 
The women, and make them draw in 
The men, as Indians with a female 

Tame elephant inveigle the male ? Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2 . 
Religion will requite all the honour we can do it, by the 
blelfings it will draw down upon us. Tillotfon. 

Our voluntary actions are the precedent caufes of good and 
evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us. Locke. 

What would a man value acres of excellent land, ready 
cultivated, and well flocked too with cattle, where be had no 
hopes of commerce with other parts of the world to draw 
money to him, by the fale of the produft of the ifland. Locke. 

Thofe elucidations have given rife or increalc to his doubts, 
and drawn obfeurity upon places of feripture. Locke. 

His fword ne’er fell but on the guilty head ; 

Oppreflion, tyranny, and pow’r ufurp’d, 

Draw all the vengeance of his arm upon ’em. Addif Cato. 

18. To convey fecretly. 

The liers in wait draw themfelves along. Jndg. xx. 37. 
In proccfs of time, and as their people increaled, they drew 
themfelves more weilerly towards the Red fea. 

Raleigh’s Hijlory of the World. 

19. To protraft ; to lengthen. 

Do you note 

How much her grace is alter’d on the fudden ? 

How long her face is drawn ? how pale Ihe looks, 

And of art earthly cold ? Obfcrve her eyes ! Shak. II. VIII. 

If we Ihall meet again with more delight. 

Then draiv my life in length ; let me fullain. 

In hopes of his embrace, the worft of pain. Dryden's Ain. 
In fome fimiles men draw their comparifons into minute 
particulars of no importance. Felton on the C afjicks. 

20. To utter lingeringly. 

The brand amid’ the flaming fuel thrown, 

Or drew , or feem’d to draw, a dying groan. Dryd. Fables. 

21. To reprefent by pifture; or in fancy. 

I do arm myfelf 

To welcome the condition of the time ; 

Which cannot look more hideoufly on me. 

Than 1 have drawn it in my fantafy. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

With his other hand, thus o’er his brow. 

He falls to fuch perufal of my face^ 

As he would draw ;t. Shake peare's Hamlet. 

Draw the whole world cxpccling who Ihould reign. 
After this combat, o’er the conquer’d main. Waller. 

From the foft aflauhs of love 
Poets and painters never are fccure: 

Can I, untouch’d, the fair one’s paflions move. 

Or thou draw beauty, and not feel its pow’r ? Prior. 

22. To form a reprefcntation. 

'I he emperor one day took up a pencil which fell from the 
hand of Titian, who was then drawing his pifture ; and upon 
the compliment which Titian made him on that occafion, he 
faid, Titian deferves to be ferved by Csefar. Dryden’s Difref. 

23. To derive ; to have from fome original caufe or donor. 

Shall freeborn men, in humble awe, 

Submit to fervile {name ; ^ 
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Who from confent and cuftom draw 
The fame right to be rul’d by law, 

Which kings pretend to reign ? . Dryden. 

Several wits entered into commerce with the Egyptians, and 
from them drew the rudiments of fcienccs. Temple. 

24. To deduce as from poftulates 

Front the events and revolutions of thefe governments are 
drawn the ufual inftruftion c>f princes and ftatefmcn. Temple. 

25. To imply; to produce as a confequential inference. 

What lhcws the force of the inference but a view of all 

the intermediate ideas that draw in the condufion, or propo- 
fition inferred. ' Locke. 

26. To allure ; to entice. 

I’ll raife fuch artificial fprights. 

As, by the flrength of their illufion. 

Shall draw him on to his confufion. Sbakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 
Wc have d> awn them from the city. J°f v >**; &• 

Draw me not away with the wicked. Pj. xxviii. 3. 

Having the art, by empty promiles and threats, to draw 
others to his purpole. Hayward. 

The Spaniards, that were in the town, had fo good memo- 
ries of their lolles in their former {allies, as the confidence of 
an army, which came for their deliverance, could not draw 
them forth again. Bacon's U ar with Spain. 

27. To lead as a motive. 

Your way is Ihorter ; 

My purpofes do drew me much about. Sh. Ant. and Chop. 

zEncas wond’ring flood, then alk’d the caufe 
Which to the ftream the crowding people draws. Dryden. 

28. To perfuade to follow. 

The poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trues. Hones, and floods; 

Since nought fo llockilb, hard, and full of rage, 

But muficic, for the timej, doth change his nature. Shakefp. 

29. To induce; to perfuade. 

The Englilh lords, to ftrengthen their parties, did ally 
themfelves with the Iriih, and drew them in to dwell among 
them, and gave their children to be folicred by them. Davies. 

Their beauty or unbecorningnefs are of more force to draw 
or deter their imitation than difeourfes. Locke. 

30. To win ; to gain : a metaphor from cards. 

This feems a fair deferring, and mull draw me 
That which my father loles. Sbakefpeare’ s King Lear. 

31. To receive ; to take up. 

For thy three thoufand ducats here is fix. 

— If every ducat in fix thoufand ducats 
W ere in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would riot draiv them, I would have my bond. Shakefp. 

32. To extort ; to force. 

So fad an objeft, and fo well exprefs’d, 

Drcia lighs and groans from the griev’d hero’s bread. Dryd. 

Can you e’er forget 

The fond embraces, and repeated blelfings, 

Which you drew from him in your lali farcwcl ? Add. Cato, 

33. Towreft; to diftort. 

I wilh that both you and others would ceafe from drawing 
the Scriptures to your fantalies and affeftions. JVuitgifte. 

34. I o compofc: to form in writing. 

In the mean time I will drawn bill ot properties, fuch as 
our play wants. Shakefp. Ali.ljurntner Night’s Dream. 

Clerk, draiv a deed of gift. ShakeJ Mach, of Venice. 
The report is not uuartlully drawn, in the ipirit of a 
pleader, who can find the moil phufible topicks. Swift. 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a Ilatefman's (kill ? Pope. 

35. To withdraw from judicial notice. 

Go, waft thy face, and draw thy aft ion : come, thou muft 
not be in this humour with me. ShakePrnr, 

36. To evirccrate ; to embowel. ’ 

In private draw you r poultry, dean your tripe. 

And Irom your eels their fiimy fubflance wipe. Kino’s Cook. 

37. To Draw in. To apply to any purpole by diftortion or 

violence. 

A difpute, where every little ftraw is laid hold on, and 
every thing that can hut be drawn in any wav, to dve colour 
to the argument, is advanced with oflentatioii. ° Locke. 

38. To Draw in. To contract ; to pull hack. 

Now, fporting mufe, draw in the flowing reins • 

Leave ihe clear lireams awhile for funny plains. * Gay. 

39. To Draw in. To inveigle; to in t ice. 

It was the proftitutc faith of feithlefs mifereants that drew 
them in, and deceived them. South's Sermons 

40. Ti Draw off. To extraft by diftillation. 

Authors, who have thus drawn off the fpirits of their 
thoughts, Ihould he flill for fome time, ’till their minds have 
gathered freft flrength, and by reading, reflection, and con- 
version, laid in anew flock of elegancies, femiments, and 
images of nature Addifon's Freeholder, N« 4C 

41. 1 o drain exit by a vent. 

Stop your veffel, and have a little vent-hole flopped with a 
fp.ll, which never allow to be pulled out 'till you draw of a 

JTST^oA T Alortimer 3 s Hujbancby. 

42. lo Draws/; To withdraw; to abltxaft. J 
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It draws mens minds off from the bitternefs of party. Add . 
To Draw on. To occafion ; to Invite. 

Under colour of war, which either his negligence draws 
or his practices procured, he levied a fubfidy. Hayward. 


on. 

44. To Draw on. To caufe ; to bring by degrees. 

The examination of the fubtile matter would draw on the 

confidcration of the nice controverfies tiiat perplex philo- 
fophers. Boyle on Fluids. 

45. To Draw over. To raife in a dill. 

I took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees mixed with it 

eflential oil of wormwood, drawn over with water in a 
limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 

46. To Draw over. To perfuade to revolt; to induce to 
change a party. 

Some might be brought into his interefts by money* others 
drawn over by fear. Addifon on the State of the IVar. 

One of differing fentiments would have drawn Luther over 
to his party. Atterbury. 

47. To Draw out. To protradl ; to lengthen. 

He muft not only die the death. 

But thy unkindnefs (hall his death draw out 
To ling’ring fufferance. Shakefp. Meafure for Mcafurt. 
Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and planting into 
two books, which Hefiod has difpatched in half a one. Addif. 

48. To Draw out. To extradi; to pump out by infatuation. 
Philoclea found her, and, to draw out more, faid fhe, I 

have often wondered how fuch excellencies could be. Sidney. 

49. To Draw out. To call to action; to detach for fervice; 
to range. 

Draw out a file, pick man by man. 

Such who dare die, and dear will fell their death. Drydett. 
Th’ Arcadian king 

And Trojan youth the fame oblations bring; 

Next of his men, and fliips, he makes review, 

Draws out the bed and ableft of the crew. Dryden’ s /Er.. 

50. To range in battle. 

Let him defire his fuperior officer, that the next time he is 
drawn out the challenger may be polled near him. Collier. 

51. To Draw up. To form in order of battle. 

The lord Bernard, with the king’s troops, feeing there was 

no enemy left on that fide, drew up in a large field oppofite 
to the bridge. Clarendon , b. viii. 

So Muley-Zeydan found us 

Drawn up in battle to receive the charge. Dr yd. Don Sebajl. 

52. To Draw up. To form in writing; to contrive. 

To make a ficetch, or a more perfect model of a pidlure, is, 

in the language of poets, to draw up the feenary of a play. Dry. 

A paper might be drawn up , and figned by two or three 
hundred principal gentlemen. Swift. 

To Draw. v. n. 

j. To perform the office of a bead of draught. 

' An heifer which hath not been wrought with, and which 
hath not drawn in the yoke. Deutr. xxi. 3* 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok'd, 

May draw with you. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

1. To a cl as a weight. 

They Ihould keep a watch upon the particular bias in their 
minds, that it may not draw too much. Addifcn’s Spectator. 

3. To conuaft ; to Ihrink. 

I have not yet found certainly, that the water itfelf, by 
mixture of afhes, or dull, will Ihrink or draw into lefs 
roon1 . Bacon's Natural Hifiory , N°. 34. 

4. To advance; to move; to make progreffion. 

Draw ye near hither all the chief of the people. 1 Sa. xiv. 

He ended ; and th* archangel foon drew nigh, 

Not in his lhape cclcllial, but as man 
Clad to meet man. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. xi /. 238. 
Ambitious meteors ! how willing they are to fet themfelves 
upon the wing, taking every occafion of drawing upward to 
the fun. ~ Dryden s Don Sebajl ian. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw , 

Whom from the fhore the furly boatman faw, 

Obfcrv’d their paflage through the lhady wood. 

And mark’d their near approaches to the flood. Dryden. 

And now 1 faint with grief ; my fate ilrmvs nigh : 

In all the pride of blooming youth I die. Addif.ns Ovid. 

5. To draw a fword. 

For his fake 

Did I expofe myfclf, pure ; for his love 

Drew to defend him, when hewasbefet. Sh. Twelfth Night. 

6. To pradife the ad of delineation 

So much infight into perfpedivc, and drill in drawing , as 
will enable him to reprefent tolerably on paper any thing he 
fees, fhould be got. Locke. 

7. To take a card out of the pack; to take a lot. 

He has drawn a black, and fmilcs. Dryden. 

8. To make a fore run byattradion. 

9. To retire; to retreat a little. 

They returned to the camp where the king was, and the 
Scots drew a little back to a more convenient poll for their 
refidence. Clarendon , b. U. 

10. To Draw off. To retire; to retreat. 

When the engagement proves unlucky, the way is to draw 
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off fiy degrees, and not to come to an open rupture. 

11. To Draw on. To advance; to approach. 

The fatal day draws on, when I mud fall. Dryden 

12. ToD raw up. To form troops into regular order. 2 

Draw, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. The ad of drawing. 

2. The lot or chance drawn. 

Drawback, n.f [draw and back.] Money paid back for 
ready payment, or any other rcafon. 

In poundage and drawbacks I lofe half my rent; 
Whatever they give me, I mud be content. Sul ft 

DraVpridge. n.f. [draw and bridge .] A bridge made to 
be lifted up, to hinder or admit communication at pleafure 
Half the buildings were raifeJ on the continent, and the 
Other half on an ifland, continued together by a drawbridge. 

Carew's Survey of Cornual. 

Dra'wer. n.f. [from draw.] 

1. One employed in procuring water from the well. 

From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of thy 
water. Deutr. xxix, 1 

One whofe bufinefs is to draw liquors from the cafk. 

To drive away the time ’till FaldafF comes, I pray thee do 
thou dand in fomc bye room, while I quedion my puny 
drawer to what end he gave me the i'ugar. Shakefp. Hrmy IV. • 
Let the drawers be ready with wine and frelh glades; 

Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues muft be 
ty’d. Ben. J. bnj on s Tavern Academy. 

A man of fire is a general enemy to all waiters, and 
makes the drawers abroad, and his footmen at home, know 
he is not to be provoked. Taller, N°. 61. 

3. That which has the power of attraction. 

Love is a flame, and therefore we fay beauty is attraftive, 

becaufe phyiicians obferve that fire is a great drawer. Swift. 

4. A box in a cafe, out of which it is drawn at pleafure. 

There may be other and different intelligent beings, of 

whofe faculties he has as little knowledge, or appre! tnfiun, as 
a worm, (hut up in one d: aivcr of a cabinet, hath of the fenfes 
or underftanding of a man. Lode. 

Wc will fuppofe the China diffies taken off, and a drawer 
of medals fupplying their room. Addifon on Medals. 

5. [In the plural.] T lie lower part of a man’s drefs. 

The Maltefe harden the bodies of their children, and recon- 
cile them to the heat, by making them go dark naked, with- 
out fhirt or drawers, ’till they are ten years old. Locke. 

Dra'wing. n.f. [from draw.] Delineation; reprefentation. 
They random drawings from your fhcets (hall take. 

And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope’s Epifhs. 
Dra'wincrocm. n.f. [draw and room.] 

1 . The room in which company aflemblcs at court. 

What you heard of the words fpoken of you in the drawing- 

room was not true : the fayings of princes are generally as ill 
related as the fayings of wits. Pope. 

2. The company adembled there. 

Drawn, [participle from draw.] 

An army was drawn together of near fix tboufand horfe. Cia. 

So lofty was the pile a Parthian bow. 

With vigour dreiwn, mud put the fiiaft below. Dryd. Feb. 

1. Equal; where each party takes his own dakc. 

If wc make a drawn game of it, or procure but moderate 

advantages, every Britidi heart mud tremble. Addijcn. 

2. With a fword drawn. 

What, art thou drawn among thofc heartlefs hinds ? Shat. 

3. Open ; put aiide, or unclofed. 

A curtain drawn, prefented to our view 

A town befieg’d. Dryelen's Tyran. Lou. 

4. Evifcerated. 

Thcrc’s no more faith in thee than in a doned prune; no 
more truth in thee than in a drawn fox. Snake]}. 

e. Induced as from fome motive. 

The Irilh will better be drawn to the Englifh, than the h.ng- 
lifli to the Irifh government. Spenfer on Irelan . 

As this friendlhip was drawn together by fear on both licJes : 
fo it was not like to be more durable than was the fear, hayai. 
Dra ; wwell. n* f. [dravj und well.] A deep well; awe ou 
of which water is drawn by a iong cord. 

The fird conceit, tending to a watch, was a dremottu • toe 
people of old were wont onlv to let down a pitcher witB a 
handcord, for as much water as they could cafily pull up. brew. 
To Drawl, v.n. [from draw] I o utter any thing 11 
flow driveling way. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 
Through the long heavy page drawl on Boy s Dun- 
DRAY. J n.J. [epa 5 , Saxon.] 1 lie car on whic 

DR A' YC ART. ] is carried. 

I. 


cart. 


Let him be brought into the field of elcdlion uponh 
•/, and I will meet him there in a triumphant charm . M 
When drays bound high, then never crofs behin , 

Where bubbling yeft is blown by g ufts * of w,nd h 2 

Dr A 1 . HORSE. „./ Abort. »-h,chdr» S ’ 

dray. 

Tl 

elephant and the drayb.rfe. 


"his truth is illudrated by a difeourfe on fco. 




Dra'yMaS 
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DRA'YM AK. -.f. [ Jr V »»■) s,K "' is “ *** “ 

A brace of drapm bid God fpeed him wdl. 

And had the tribute of his fupplc knee. fP‘ ^ 

Have not coblers, draymen , and mechamcks governe 
well as preached ? Nay, have not they by preaching come^ 

dSplOUGH. n.f. [dray and plough.] A plough of a parti- 

^typlough is the bed plough 

Dra'zEL. n.f. [perhaps corrupted from droffel, the feum or 
D drofs of human nature: or from drffffe, French, a whore.] 

A low, mean, worthlcfs wretch. 

As the devil ufes witches. 

To be their cully for a fpace. 

That, when thc'time’s expir’d, the drazes 
For ever may become his vaffals. Hudibras, p. in. cant. . 
DREAD, n.f. [»pat>, Saxon.] 

1 Fear ; terrour ; affright. 

Think’ft thou that duty lhall have dread to fpeak. 

When pow’r to fiatt’ry bows ? To plainncfs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakefp. King Tar. 

But was ever any wicked man free from the dings 
guilty confidence, from the fecret dread of ffivine d.lpleafure, 
and of the vengeance of another world ? Tiloffon, berm. 4. 

If our fears can be awakened with the dread of evil, he has 
armed his laws with the terrour of eternal nufery. Roger s. 

2 ‘ ^Thefcanaf you, and the dread of you, fhall be upon every 

bead of the earth. . f f , G «' IX * 2 ’ 

, The perfon or thing feared ; the caufe of tear. 

To thee, of all our good the facred fpring » 

To thee, our deared dread ; to thee, our fofter king. Prior. 
Dread, adj. [bp®t>, Saxon ] 

1. Terrible; frightful. 

That e’er this tongue of mine. 

That laid the fentence of dread banilhment 

On vond’ proud man, Ihould take it off again 

With words of footh ! Shakefpeare’ s Rickard II. 

It cannot be, but thou hafl murther d him . • 

So fhould a murtherer look, fo dread, fo grim. Shakefpeare. 

To be expos’d againd the warring winds ? 

To dand againd the deep dread bolted thunder, c hakrjp. 
Amaze 

Be fure, and terrour, feiz’d the rebel hod. 

When, coming towards them, fo dread they faw r 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn’d. Milt. P. Lojl. 

1 . Awful ; venerable in the highed degree. ^ 

Thou, attended glorioufly from heav n, 

Shalt in the fky appear, and from thee fend 
The fummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton s Paradife Loft, b. iii. /. 3 2 3 * 
From this defeent 
Ccledial virtues rifing, will appear 

More glorious and more dread than from no fall. Milton. 

3. This feems to be the meaning of that controverted phrafe 
dread majefty. Some of the old acis of parliament are faid 
in the preface to be metuvtdifftmi regis, our dread fovereign s. 
To Dread, v. a. [from the noun.] To fear in an exceffive 
degree. 

You may defpife that which terrifies others, and which yet 
all, even thofefwho mod dread it, mud in a little time en- 
counter. I Take. 

To Dread, v. n. To be in fear. 

Dread not, neither be afraid of them. _ Deut. i. 8. 
Dre'ader. n.f. [from dread.] One that lives in fear. 

I have fufpended much of my pity towards the great 
dreaders of popery. Swift. 

Dre'adful. n.f. [dread and full.] Terrible; frightful; for- 
midable. 

Thy love, dill arm’d with fate. 

Is dreadful as thy hate. Granville. 

Dre'adfulness. n.f. [from dreadful.] Terriblenefs ; fright- 
fulnefs. 

It may judly ferve for matter of extreme terrour to the 
wicked, whether they regard the dreadfulnefs of the day in 
which they lhall be tried, or the quality of the judge by whom 
thev are to be tried. Hakewill on Providence. 

Dreadfully, adv. [from dreadful.] Terribly; frightfully. 
Not lharp revenge, nor hell itfelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind. 

Which day and night doth dreadfully accufe. 

Condemns the wretch, and Hill the charge renews. Dryden. 
Dre'adlesness. n.J. [from dreadlejs.] 


This conceit 


Jr.thol. 
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Dreadlefs, faid he, that lhall I foon declare ; 

It was complain’d, that thou had’d done great tort _ 

Unto an aged woman. Fairy $u"», 5 ’ * 7 ' 

All night the dreadlefs angel, unpurfud. 

Through heav’n’s wide champaign held his way. 
DREAM- 1 / IWu This won 

Cafaubon, with more ingenuity than truth, fr ‘ j 

th comedy of life; dreams bc.ng, as plays are, a reprefentat _o_ 
of fomething which does not really happen. 

Junius has enlarged by quoting an epigram. 

■Zhr.n 0 Pio- kJ i vafnt, 

Ti}» trmbii iutcAho. r, pyi ?<** oiueat. 

, A phantafm of deep ; the thoughts of a fleeping man. 

We cat our meat in fear, and deep 

tUMk 

. In dreams they fearful precipices tread ; 

Or, Ihipwreck’d, labour to fome clidant Ihorc. Dry tan. 

Glorious dreams Hand ready to redore 
The pleafing fliapes of all you faw before. '> “ ’ 

2. An idle fancy; a wild conceit ; a groundlefs lufpicion. 

Let him keep 

A hundred knights ; yes, that on cVry dream. 

Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dill ike, 

He may enguard his dotage, Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

To Dream, v.n. preter. dreamed, or dreamt, [from the noun.] 
i To have the reprefentation of fomething in deep. 

Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilft the outward fenfes 
are dopped, fo that they receive not outward objedts with 
their ufual quicknefs, in the mind ; not luggelled by any ex- 
ternal objedts, or known occafion, nor under the rule or con- 
duit of the underdanding. ; Locke. 

I have long dream’ d of fuch a kind of man, ^ 

But, being awake, I do defpife my dream. Shakef. H. IV. 

I have nightly litice 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyfclf and me : 

We have been down together in my deep. 

Unbuckling helms, fiding each other’s throat. 

And wak’d half dead with nothing. Shakrfp. Coriolanus. 

I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and boundlefs 
plain. Tatler, N°. 8 1 . 

2. To think; to imagine. 

Thefe boys know little they are fons to th king. 

Nor Cymbelinc dreams that they arc alive. Shak. c ymleltHec 
He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought that fird orb 
more than a tranfient crud. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
He little dream d how nigh he was to care, 

’Till treach’rous fortune caught him in the fnare. Dryden. 

3. To think idly. . 

They dream on in a condant courfe of reading, but not 
digeding. Locke. 

I began to dream of nothing lefs than the immortality of 
my v/ork. Smith. 

3. To be fluggifh ; to idle. 

Why does Anthony dream out his hours. 

And tempts not fortune for a noble day? Dryd. All for Love. 
To Dream, v. a. To fee in a dream. 


The Macedon, by Jove’s decree, 

Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolomey. 

At length in fleep their bodies they compofe. 


Dryden. 


pidity j undauntednefs. 


E’carlefnefs ; intre- 


X J J 

Zelmane, to whom danger then was a caufe of dreadlefnefs, 
all the compofuion of her elements being nothing but fiery, 
with fwiftnefs of defire eroded him. Sidney. 

Dre'adless. adj. [from dread.] Fearlefs ; unaffrighted; in- 
trepid ; unlhaken ; undaunted ; free from terrour. 

Vol. I. 


And dreamt the future fight, and early role. Dryden’s Fab. 
Drf.'amer. n.f. [from dream.] 

1 . One who has dreams ; one who has fancies in his fleep. 

The vifion faid, and vanifh’d from his fight ; 

The dreamer waken’d in a mortal fright. Dryden. 

If our dreamer pleafes to try whether the glowing heat of a 
glafs furnace be barely a wandering imagination in a drowfy 
man’s fancy, by putting his head into it,' he may perhaps be 
wakened into a certainty. Locke. 

2 . An idle fanciful man ; a vifionary. 

Sometime he angers me. 

With telling of the moldwarp, and the ant, 

Of dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies. Shakef. Henry IV; 

3. A mope ; a man lofl in wild imagination; a reveur. 

The man of fenfe his meat devours, 

But only fmells the peel and flow’rs ; 

And he mud be an idle dreamer , 

Who leaves the pic, and gnaws the dreamer. Prior. 

4. A fluggard; an idler. 

Dre'amless. adj. [from dream.] Without dreams. 

The favages of mount Atlas, in Barbary, were reported to 
be both namelefs and dreamlefs. Camden’s Remains. 

Drear, adj. [opeopij, Saxon, dreary.] Mournful; difmal; 
forrowful. 

In urns and altars round, 

A drear and dying found 
Aflrights the flamens at their fervice quaint. 

Dre'ari head. n.f. [from dreary.] Horrour; 
a word now no longer in ufe. 

That fhortly from the fhape of womanhed, 

Such as die was when Pallas die attempted, 

7 N 


Milton. 
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She grew to hideous fhape of drearihtad. 
Pined with grief of folly late repented. 
Dre'a riment n.f [from dreary .] 

i. 


Sptnfer. 


Fairy Queen. 



Sorrow ; difmalnefs ; melancholy, 

I teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful dreariment. Spcnfcr’s Epithalamium. 

2. Honour; dread; terrour. This word is now-obfolete. 

Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent ; 

Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly food, 

Inroll’d in flames and fmould’ring dreariment. Fairy Queen, 

DRE'ARY. adj. [bneojiij, Saxon.] 

I. Sorrowful; diftrcfsful. 

The meffenger of death, the ghaftly owl, 

With dreary (hrieks did alfo yell ; 

And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. 

7 . Gloomy ; difmal ; horrid. 

Obfcurc they went through dreary (hades, that led 
Along the vaft dominions of the dead. Dryden , FEn. 6. 

T owns, forefts, herds and men promifeuous drown’d, 
With one great death deform the dreary ground. Prior. 

DREDGE. n.J. [To dretclx, in Chaucer , is to delay ; perhaps a 
net fo often (lopped may be called frota this ] A kind of 
net. 

For oyfters, befides gathering by hand, at a great ebb, they 
have a peculiar dredge ; which is a thick ftrong net, failcned 
to three fpills of iron, and drawn at the boat’s (tern, gathering 
whatfoever it meeteth lying in the bottom of the water. Carew. 

To Dredge, v, a. [from the noun.] To gather with a 
dredge.* 

The oyfters dredged in the Lyne, find a welcome accep- 
tance. Cvreiv. 

Dredger, n.f. [from dredge.] One who fifties with a dredge. 

Dre'gginess. n.f. [from dreggy.] Fulnefs of dregs or lees; 
foulnefs; muddinefs; feculence. 

Dre'ggish. adj. [from dregs.] Foul with lees; feculent. 

To give a ftrong tafte to this dreggijh liquor, they fling in 
an incredible deal of broom or hops, whereby fmall beer is 
rendered equal in mifehief to ftrong. Harvey on Confumptions. 

Dre'gg Y. adj. [from dregs.] Containing dregs ; confiding of 
dregs ; muddy ; feculent. 

Thefe num’rous veins, fuch is the curious frame, 
Receive the pure infinuating dream j 
But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 

To form the blood, or feed the limbs unfit. Blackm. Creai. 
Ripe grapes, being moderately prefled, their juice may, 
without much dreggy matter, be fqueezed out. Boyle. 

DREGS, n.f. [bjieyten, Saxon ; dreggian, Iflandick.] 

1 . T he fediment of liquors ; the lees ; the grounds ; the fecu- 
lence. 

Fain would we make him author of the wine. 

If for the dregs we could fome other blame. 

They often tread deftrudlion’s horrid path. 

And drink the dregs of the revenger’s wrath. Sandys. 

We from the dregs of life think to receive, 

"What the firft fprightly running could not give. Dryden. 

Such run on poets in a raging vein, 

Ev’n to the dregs and fqueezings of the brain. Pope. 

2 . Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 

The king bv this journey purged a little the dregs and 
leaven of the northern people, that were before in nq good 
affeiftions towards him. Bacon. 

3. Drofs ; fweepings; refufe. 

Heav’n’s favourite thou, for better fate’s defign’d. 

Than we the dregs and rubbifh of mankind. Dryden s Juv, 
What diffidence we muft be under, whether God will re- 
gard our facrifice, when we have nothing t® oft’er him but 
the dregs and refufe of life, the days of loathing and fatiety, 
and the years in which we have no pleafure. Rogers's Sermons. 

To Drein. v. n. [See Drain.] To empty. 

I am fure I can fi(h it out of her : (he is the fluice of her 
lady’s fecrcts : ’tis but fetting her mill agoing, and I can drein 
her of them all. Congreve's Old Batchelor. 

’Tis drein d and empty’d of its poifon now ; 

A cordial draught. Southern. 

To DRENCH, v. a. [bpencan, Saxon.] 

1 . To wafla ; to foak ; to fteep. 

In fwinifh deep 

Their dremised natures lie, as in a death. Shakefp. ATacbeth. 
Our garments being as they were drenched in the fea, hold 
notwithftanding their frefhncfs and gloffcs, being rather new- 
dy’d than ftain’d with fait water. Shakefpeare's Tempejl. 

To-day deep thoughts lcam with me to dremh 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws. Miltons Sam. 

Now dam the ditches, and the floods reftrainj 
Their moifture has already drench'd the plain. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To Saturate with drink ©r moifture : in an ift fenfe. 

Too oft, alas ! has mutual hatred drench'd 
Ourfwords in native blood. Phillips. 

3. To phyfick by violence. 


Davies. 4 


DRE • If 

If any of your cattle arc infeed, fueelily let both s, , 
well blood, and drench them. Mortimer's U 

Drench, n.f. [from the verb.] u d><mirj, 

1. A draught; a fwill : byway of abhorrence or contemw 

Let fuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench ^ 

Of that forgetful lake benumb not ftill, 

That in our proper motion we afeend. Midoris P„ r r , 

2. Phyfick for a brute. ’ 

A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a fick horfe. 
compofcd of fevcral drug6 in a liquid form. Farrier's tyd 
Harry, fays (he, how many haft thou kill’d to-day ? Q 
my roan horfe a drench , fays he ; and anfwers, fourteen '' 
hour after. _ Shakefpeare's Henry 1 V . \ “ 

A drench of wine has with futcefs been us’d, *’ ' 
And through a horn the gen’rous juice infus’d. £> n J 

3. Phyfick that muft be given by violence. " ’ 

Their counfels are more like a drench, that muft be poured 
down, than a draught which might be leifurely drank if 1 

ir> 1 e K,n l Cbarlt '' 

4. A channel of water. 

Dre’ncher. n.f. [from drench.] 

1. One that dips or deeps any thing. 

2. One that gives phyfick by force. 

Dr ENT. participle. Probably corrupted from drenched, to mike 
a proverbial rhyme, brent or burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I the prefent fee, 

In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy Queen b ii 
To DRESS, v.a. [drej/cr, French.] 

1 . To clothe ; to inverft with cloaths. 

The firft requeft 

He made, was, like his brothers to b edrefs'dy 
And, as his birth requir’d, above the reft. Dryden. 

2. To clothe pompoufly or elegantly. 

Look upon pleafures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look beauteoufly ; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed ; for then they paint and fmile, and dreft 
themfelvcs up in tinfel and glafs gems and counterfeit ima- 
gay- Tayhur, 

Few admir’d the native red and white, 

’Till poets drefs’ d them up to charm the fight. Dryd.Epi/llei, 
Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels only, when drejjid out, 
about the value of three hundred twenty-two thoufand nine 
hundred and fixteen pounds thirteen (hillings and four pence. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3. To adorn; to deck; toembellifh; to furnifh. 

Where was a fine room in the middle of the houfe, hand- 
fomely dreffed up, for the commiffioners to fit in. C/arendin. 

Skill is ufed in dreffmg up power with all the fplendour ab- 
folutenefs can add to it. Lode. 

The mind lofcs its natural reli(h of real truth, and is re- 
conciled infenfibly to any thing that can be dreffed up, into 
any feint appearance of it. Lcclt. 

To cover a wound with medicaments. 

In time of my ficknefs another chirurgeon dreffed her Uifan. 

5. To curry; to rub. 

Our infirmities are fo many, that we are forced to drift 
and tend horfes and afles, that they may help our needs. Taylor . 
Three hundred horfes, in high ftables fed. 

Stood ready, (hining all, and fmoothly drefs'd. Dryd. £»■ 

6 . Torc&ify; to adjuft. 

Adam ! well may we labour ftill to drefs 
This garden ; ftill to tend plant, herb, and flow’r, 

7. To prepare for any purpofe. « 

In Orkney they drefs their leather with roots of tormentil, 
inftead of bark. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

8. To trim ; to fit any thing for ready ufe. 

W hen he dreffeth the lamps lie (hall burn incenfe. Ex. xxx. 
When you drfs your young hops, cut away roots or 
fprigs. ' Mortimer's Hufmtfp 

9. To prepare vifluals for the table. 

Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to drefs 
For his fat grandfire fome delicious mefs. 

In feeding high his tutor will furpafs, 

An heir apparent of the gourmand race. Dryden. 

Dress, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Cloaths; garment; habit. 

Drejfes laughed at in our forefathers wardrobes or picture?, 
when, by the circulation of time and vanity, they are broug 
about, we think becoming. Government of the tong . 

A robe obfeene was o’er his (houlders thrown, ^ 

A drefs by fates and furies worn alone. Pop 1 5bt6 ' 

2. Splendid cloaths ; habit of ceremony. , 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confcioulneB, 
keeps at diftance an encroacher. * 

3. The (kill of adjufting drefs. p. w , 

The men of pleafure, drefs , and gallantry. 

Dre'sser. n.f. [from drefs.] , .„ rn ; ne the 

1, One employed in putting on the cloaths and & 

perfon of another. „ 

She hurries all her hand-maids to the ta , ~ /BJ /, 

Her head alone will twenty dreffers a(k. Dryden j ^ 
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2. One employed in regulating, trimming, or adjufting any 

he unto the dreffer of his vineyard, Behold, thefe three 
years I come feeking fruit on this fig-tree, and find none. Luke. 

3. The bench in a kitchen on which meat is dreft or prepared tor 

the table. 

’Tis burnt, and fo is all the meat : 

What dogs are thefe ? Where is the rafeal cook ? 


Sbakefpeare. 



What dogs are tneie r w nerc is . 

How durft you, villains, bring it from the drefjer , 

And ferve it thus to me that love it not ? 0 

A mapple dreffer in her hall (he had. 

On which full many a (lender meal (he made. Dryden. 
When you take down dilhes, tip a dozen upon the dteffer. 

J Swift's Dir edit ons to the Cook. 

Dressing, n.f. [from drefs.] The application made to a 

^The fecond day after we took off the dreffmgs, and found 
an efehar made by the catheretick. Wifeman on Turnouts. 
Dre’ssingroom. n.f. [drefs and room.] The room in which 
clothes are put on. 

Latin books might be found everyday in his drej/mgrosm, it 
it were carefully fearched. Swift. 

Drest. part, [from drefs.] 

In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin drefl 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his bread. Addif.Ovid. 
To Drib. v.a. [contracted from dribble.] To crop ; to cut 
off; to defalcate. A cant word. 

Merchants gains come (hort of half the mart ; 

For he who drives their bargains, dribs a part. Dryd. Jttv. 
To DRI BBLE, v. n. [This word feems to have come from 
drop by fucceffive alterations, fuch as are ufual in living lan- 
guages. Drop, drip , dripple, dribble , from thence drivel and 
\ ’driveler . Drip may indeed be the original word, from the 
Danifti drypp- ] - 

1. To fall in drops. 

Semilunar proceffes on the furface, owe their form to the 
dribbling of water that pafled over it. kVoodward on Fojftls. 

A dribbling , difficulty, and a momentary fuppreffion of urine, 
may be caufed by the (lone’s (hutting up the orifice of the 
bladder. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. To fall weakly and (lowly. 

Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 
Can pierce a com pleat bofom. Shak. Meafure for Meafure'. 

3. To flaver as a child or ideot. 

To Dri’bble. v.a. To throw down in drops. 

Let the cook follow with a ladle full of foup, and dribble 
it all the way up (lairs. Swift's Rules to Servants. 

Dri'blet. n.f [from dribble.] A fmall fum; odd money ih 
a fum. 

T welve long years of exile born. 

Twice twelve we number’d fince his bled return : 

So ftridlly wert thou juft to pay. 

Even to the dribblet of a day. Dryden. 

Dri'er. n.f. [from dry.] That which has the quality of ab- 
forbing moifture ; a deficcative. 

There is a tale, that boiling of daify foots in milk, which 
it is certain are great driers, will make dogs little. Bacon . 

DRIFT, n.f [from drive.] 

1. Force impellent; impulfe ; overbearing influence. 

A man being under the drift of any paffion, will ftill follow 
the impulfe of it, ’till fomething interpofe, and, by a ftronger 
impulfe, turn him another way. South’s Sermons. 

2. Violence; courfe. 

The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rift, 

Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful drift. F.Q. 

3. Any thing driven at random. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters fwam. 

An ufelefs drift, which rudely cut within. 

And hollow’d, firft a floating trough became. 

And crofs fome riv’let paffage did begin. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

4. Anything driven or born along in a body. 

The ready racers (land. 

Swift as on wings of wind up-borne they fly. 

And drifts of rifing dull involve the sky. Pope's Odyffey. 

5. A dorm ; a (hower. 

Our thunder from the South 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. Shak. K. John. 

6. A heap or ftratum of any matter thrown together by the 
wind ; as, a fnorwdrift, a deep body of finow. 

7. Tendency, or aim of adtion. 

The particular drift of every adl, proceeding eternally 
from God, we are not able to difeern ; and therefore cannot 
always give the proper and certain reafon of his works. Hook. 
Their drift ’comes known, and they difeover’d are ; 

For fome, of many, will be falfe of courfe- DanieTsC. War. 

8. Scope of a difeourfe. 

T he main drift of his book being to prove, that what is 
true is impoffible to be falfe, he oppofes nobody. Ttllot. Pref. 

I he drift of the pamphlet is to flir up bur compaffion 
towards the rebels. Addifon. 

1 his by the ftile, the manner, and the drift, 

' Twits thought could be the work of none but Swift. Swift. 
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To Drift, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive; to urge along. . efJW drifted with 

Snow no larger than lo many grains of fan , f 
the wind in clouds from every plain. Flit ) * 

2. Thrown together on heap. 

He wanders on 

From hill to dale, ftill more and more aftray. 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heap. Fhomfon. 
To DRILL, v. a. [dr i lien, Dutch; Jujdian, Saxon, from {mpj > 
through.] 

1. To pierce any thing with a drill. . - , a„ t 

The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed upon 
board, which iron hath an hole punched a little way into 
to fet the blunt end of the fhank of the drill > n » when y 
drill a hole. Moxon s Mech. Extr. 

2. To perforate ; to bore ; to pierce. 

Mv body through and through he drill d. 

And Whacum by my fide lay kill’d. Hudibras, p. »• can. 3 . 

Tell, what could drill and perforate the poles, 

And to th’ attra&ivc rays adapt their holes ? Blackm. tea 

3. To make a hole. , , , . 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they hold the 
drill-bone in their right hand ; but when they turn fmall worK 
they hold the drill-bone in their left hand. Moxoris Mech. Lx. 

4. To delay ; to put off : in low phrafe. 

She has bubbled him out of his youth ; (h c drilled bjm on 
to five and fifty, and (he will drop him in his old age. Addtjon. 

5. To draw from ftep to ftep. A low phrafe. 

When by fuch infinuations they have once got within him, 
and are able to drill him on from one lewdnds to another, by 
the fame arts they corrupt and fqueeze him. South s Sermons. 

6. To drain ; to draw (lowly. T his fenfe wants better au- 
thority. 

Drill'd through the Tandy ftratum every way. 

The waters with the fandy ftratum rife. 1 bomfon's Autumn, 
y. To range troops. An old cant word. 

The foe appear’d drawn up and drill d. 

Ready to charge them in the field. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3* 
Drill, n . f . [from the verb.] 

1. An inftrument with which holes are bored. It is prefled hard 
againft the thing bored, and turned round with a bow and 
firing. 

The way of tempering (led to make gravers, drills, and 
mechanical inftruments, we have taught artificers. Boyle. 

Drills are ufed for the making fuch holes as punches will 
not conveniently ferve for ; as a piece ©f work that hath 
already its fliape, and muft have an hole or more made in it. 

Moxon' s Mech. Exer. 

2. An ape ; a baboon. 

Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a different inter- 
nal, fpecifick conftitution between a changeling and a drill , 
when they agree in fhape and want of reafon ? Locke. 

3. A fmall dribbling brook. This I have found no where elfe, 
and fufpecl it (hould be rill. 

Springs through tbepleafant meadows pour their drills > 
Which fnake-like glide between the bordering hills. Sandys. 
To DRINK, v.n. preter .drank, or drunk-, part. pad’, drunk, or 
drunken, [bpmean, Saxon.] 

1. To fwallow liquors ; to quench third. 

Here, between the armies. 

Let’s drink together friendly, and embrace. Shak. Henry IV. 
She (aid drink, and I will give thy camels drink alfo; fo I 
drank, and (he made the camels drink alfo. Gen. xxiv. 46. 
He drank of the wine. Gen. ix. 2 1 . 

When delight is the only end, and reds in itfelf, and dwells 
there long, then eating and drinking is not a ferving of God, 
but an inordinate action. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

2. To feaft ; to be entertained with liquors. 

We came to fight you. For my part, I am forry it is 

turned to a drinking. Shakefpeare's Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. To drink to excels ; to be an habitual drunkard. A collo- 
quial phrafe. 

4. To Drink to. To falute in drinking; to invite to drink by 
drinking firft. 

I take your princely word for thofe redreffes. 

— I gave it you, and will maintain my word ; 

And thereupon I drink unto your grace. Shakefp. Henay IV. 

5. To Drink to. To wi(h well to in the a£t of taking the 
cup. 

Give me fome wine; fill full : 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs. Sh. Mack. 
I'll drink to rnaficr Bardolph, and to all the cavaleroes 
about London. Shakefpeaie's Henry IV. p. ii. 

To Drink, v.a. 

1. To fwallow: applied to liquids. 

He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water three days 
and three nights. x Sa. xxx. 12. 

We have drunken our water for money. Sam. v. 4.. 

One man gives another a cup of poifon, a thing as terrible 
as death ; but at the fame time he tells him that it is a cord al. 

South's Sermon, 
Alexander, 


and fo he drinks it off, and dies. 

5 
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Alexand^^fcfter he had drank up a cup of fourteen pints’, 
was going to take another. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . To fuck up ; to abforb. 

The body being reduced nearer unto the earth, and emp- 
tied, bccometh more porous, and greedily drinketh in water. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 5. 

Set rows of rofemary with flow’ring Hem, 

And let the purple vi’lets drink the ftream. Dryden’s Virgil. 

Brulh not thy fweeping ficirt too near the wall ; 

Thy heedlefs fleeve will drink the colour’d oil. Gay's Trivia. 

3 . To take in by any inlet ; to hear ; to fee. 

My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Gf that tongue’s uttering, yet I know the found. Sbakefp. 

Thither write, my queen, 

And with mine eyes I’H drink the words you fend. 

Though ink be made of gall. Shakejpeare's Cymbeline. 

Phemius ! let ads of gods, and hero’s old. 

What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told, 

Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ; 

Such the pleas’d car wi'l drink with filcnt joy. Popes Odyffey. 

I drink delicious poifon from thy eye. Pope. 

4. To ad upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot venifon party to dinner : come, gen- 
tlemen, I hope we fhall drink down all ur.kindnefs. Sbakefp. 

In the compafs of fome years he will drown his health and 
his ftrength in his belly ; and, after all his drunken trophies, at 
length drink down himfelf too. South’s Sermons. 

5. To make drunk. 

Benhadad was drinking himfelf drunk in the pavilions. 

1 Kings xx. 16. 

Drink, n. f. [from the verb.] 

Liquor to be fwallowed, oppofed to meat. 

When God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ftrong above compare, 

Whofe drink was only from the liquid brook ! Milt. Aginijl. 
Liquor of any particular kind. 

We will give you rare and fleepy drinks. Sb. Winter s Tale. 
The juices of fruits are either watry or oily : I reckon 
among the watry all the fruits out of which drink is expreflcd, 
as the grape, the apple, and the pear. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

O madnefs, to think ufe of ftrongeft wines, 

And ftrongert drinks, our chief fupport of health ! Milton. 

Thefe, when th’ allotted orb of time’s compleat, 

Are more commended than the labour’d drink. Phillips. 
Amongft drinks, auftere wines are apt to occafion foul 
eruptions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dri'nkmoney. n.f. [drink and money.] Money given to 
buy liquor. 

Peg’s fervants were always afking for drinkmoney. Arbuthnot. 
Dri'nk-ABLE. adj. [from drink.] Potable; fuch as may be 

drank. _ , , . , r 

Dri'nker. n.f [from drink.] One that drinks to excefs ; a 

drunkard. . 

It were good for thofe that have moift brains, and are great 
drinkers , to take fume of lignum, aloes, rofemary, and frank- 
incenfe, about the full of the moon. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
The drinker and debauched perfon is the object of fcorn and 
t South. 

The urine of hard drinkers afford a liquor extremely fetid, 
but no inflammable fpii it: what is inflammable flays in the 
blood and affeas the brain. Great drinkers commonly die 
apopledtick. * buthnot on Aliments. 

To DRIP. v. n. [di ippen, Dutch.] 

1 . To fall in drops, 
a. To have drops falling from it. 

The foil, with fatt’ning moirture fill d, 

Is cloath’d with grafs, and fruitful to be till’d ; 

Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 

Which dripping rocks, not rowling ftreams fupply. Dryden. 

The fineft fparks, and cleaneft beaux, 

Drip from the llioulders to the toes. Prior. 

To Drip. v. a. 

1. To let fall in drops. 

Her flood of tears 

Seem like the lofty barn of fome rich fwain. 

Which from the thatch drips fart a fhower of rain, bunjt. 
1 To drop fat in roafting. 

Let what was put into his belly, and what he drips , be his 
fauce. Walton’s Angler. 

His offer’d entrails fhall his crime reproach. 

And drip their fatnefs from the hazle broach. Dryd. Virgil. 
Drip. n.f. [from the verb.] That which falls in drops. 

Water may be procured for neccflary occafions from the 
heavens, by preferving the drips of the houfes. Mortimer. 
Dropping, n.f. [from drip.] The fat which houfew.vcs ga- 
ther from roaft meat. 

Shews all her fecrets of houfekeeping ; 

For candles how fhe trucks her dripping. bwijt. 

Dri'ppingpan. n. f. [drip and pan . ] 1 he pan in which the 

fat of roaft meat is caught. 

When the cook turns her back, throw fmoakmg coals into 
the drippingpan. W, J ' 
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Dri'pple adj. [from drip.] This word is ufed fomewh 


by Fairfax for weak, or rare ; dripple Jbot. 

To DRIVE. v. a. preterite drove, anciently drove ; part. p a (f 
driven , or drove, [dreiban, Gothick ; bjuran, baxon ; 4 r .v, , 
Dutch.] 

1. I o produce motion in any thing by violence. 

2. To force along by impetuous prcfl'ure. 

On helmets, helmets throng, 

Shield prefs’d on fhicld, and man drove man along. p 0 , ( 

3. To expel by force from any place. 

Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 

He with a gen’rous rage refents his wounds. Dryden' 1 Vi,*, 
His ignominious flight the viffors boaft. 

Beaux banifh beaux, and fwordknots fword knots drive. Pee, 

4. To fend by force to any place. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Sb. M. IV. ofWin. 
Fate has driven ’em all 

Into the net. Dryden' s Don Sebafim. 

5. To force or urge in any direftion. 

He flood and meafured the earth : he beheld, and drove 
afundcr the nations. Heb. iii, (,, 

To impel to greater fpeed. 

To guide antT regulate a carriage. 

He took off" their chariot wheels, that they drove them 
heavily. Ex. xiv. 25. 

To convey animals ; to make animals march along under 
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guidance. 

There find a herd of heifers, wand’ring o’er 
The neighb’ring hill, and drive ’em to the fhore. 

9. To clear any place by forcing away what is in it. 

We come not with defign of wafteful prey, 

To drive the country, force the fwains away. Dryden tVirg. 

10. To force ; to compel. 

He driven todifmount, threatned, if I did not the like, to 
do as much for my horfc as fortune had done for his. Sidney, 
They did not think that tyranny was thoroughly extin- 
guifhed, ’till they had driven one of their confuls to depart the 
city, againft whom they found not in the world what to ob- 
jedf, laving only that his name wasTarquin. Hooker, b iv. 

He was' driven by the neceflities of times, more than led by 
his own difpofition to rigour. King Chain. 

It. To diftrefs ; to ftraiten. 

This kind of fpecch is in the manner of defperate men far 
driven. Spenfer’s State of Ireland 

12 . To urge by violence, not kindnefs. 

He taught the gofpel rather than the law. 

And Forc’d himfelf to drive ; but lov’d to draw. Dryin. 

13. To impel by influence of paflion. 

I drove my fuitor from his mad humour of love to a living 
humour of malnefs. Shakefpeare s As you lia it. 

Difcontents drove men into Hidings. King Chat Its. 

Lord Cottington, being mailer of temper, and of the molt 
profound diflimulation, knew too well how to lead him into 
a miftake, and then drive him into choler. Ckrenisn. 

It is better to marry than to burn, fays St. Paul ; where we 
may fee what drives men into a conjugal life : a little burning 
pufhes us more powerfully than greater pleafures in pro- 

fpea. L{k 

14. To urge; to prefs to a conclufion. 

The experiment of wood thatfhineth in the dark, wc have 
diligently driven and purfued ; the rather for that, of all things 
that give light here- below, it is the moft durable, and batn 
lcaft apparent motion. Bacon s Natural Hiflory^ i • 3 5 2, 
We have thus the proper notions of the four elements, ana 
both them and their qualities, driven up and rcfolvc in o 

their moft Ample principles. . P‘Sb en 1 ’[] 

To drive the argument farther, let us inquire mW the en- 
vious defigns of this divine archite& Cheyne s 
The defign of thefe orators was to drive lomc parti 
point, either the condemnation or acquittal. r ' 

i?. To carry on. . , /■... 

As a farmer cannot hufband his ground fo well, > 
a great rent; fo the merchant cannot drive his trade J? 
if he fit at great ufury. r , . Bacon, EJJo, *■ 

The bees have common c.ties of their own, 

And common font, beneath one law they live, 

And with one common ftock their traffick drive. 7 
Your Pafimond a lawlcfs bargain drove. 

The parent could not fell the daughter’s love. 

The trade of life cannot be driven without partnc . 

16. To purify by motion. :„„ncent; and 

The one’s in the plot, let lum be never 
e other is as white as the driven fuow , 1 . . . 


the 


criminal 
17. To Drive 










L'PjlmN 

oURivEcut. To expel. , v of both 

Tumults and their exciters drove myfi.ll •• 1 

houfes out of their places. confreres thev forthwith 

As foon as they heard the name ofRofcetes, t ^ ^ 

drove out their go vernour, and f tbe^- 

town. 
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To Drive, v. n. 

1. To <*o as impelled by any external agent. 

The needle endeavours to conform unto the meridian ; but 
being diftradled, driveth that way where the greater and power- 
fuller part of the earth is placed. Brown' s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. 
Love, fixt to one. Hill fafe at anchor rides. 

And dares the fury of the winds and tides ; 

But lofing once that hold, to the wide ocean born, 

Ic drives away at will, to every wave a fcorn. Dryden. 

Nor with the riling ftorm would vainly ftrivc ; 

But left the helm, and let the veffel drive. Dryden' s Ain. 

2. To rufh with violence. 

Fierce Boreas drove againft his flying fails, 

And rent the fhccts. Dryden s din. 

Near as he draws, thick harbingers of fmoke. 

With gloomy pillars, cover all the place; 

Whofe little intervals of night are broke, 

By fparks that drive againft his ("acred face. Dryd. Ann. Mir. 

Then with fofwift an ebb the flood drove backward. 

It flipt from underneath the fcaly herd. Dryd. All for Love. 

The bees drive out upon each other’s backs, 

T’ imbols their hives in clufters. Dryden i Don Selajfan. 
While thus he ftood, 

Pcrithous’ dart drove on, and nail'd him to the wood. Dryd. 

As a fliip, which winds and waves affail. 

Now with the current drives, now with the gale ; 

She feels a double force, by turns obeys 
The imperious tcinpeft, and th’ impetuous feas. Dryden. 
The wolves feamptred away, however, as hard as they 
could drive ' L’Ejlrange. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving fand. 

The moving fquadrons blacken all the ftrand. Pope’s Iliad. 

3. To pafs in a carriage. 

there is a litter ready ; lay hiqn in't. 

And drive tow'rd Dover. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Thy flaming chariot wheels, that fhook 
Ilcav’n’s everlafting frame, while o’er the necks 
Thou drov'Jl of warring angels difarray’d. Milt. Par. Lefl. 

4. To tend to ; to confidcr as the fcope and ultimate defign. 

Our firft apprehenlions are inlfrucfcd in authors, which 
diive at thefe as the higheft elegancies which are but the fri- 
gidities of wit. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 9. 

Wc cannot widely miftake his difeourfe, when we have 
found out the point he drives at. Locke. 

They look no further before them than the next line ; 
whence it will inevitably follow, that they can drive to no 
certain point, but ramble from one fubjcct to another. Dryd. 

Wo have done our work, and arc come within view of the 
end that we have been driving at. • Addifon on the War. 

5. To aim; to ftrike at with fury. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. Shakef. Hen. IV. 

At Auxur’s ftiield he drove, and at the blow 
Both fhield and arm to ground together go. Dryden’s /En. 
'To DRIVEL, v. n. [from drip, dripple, dribble, drivel ] 

1. ! o flaver ; to let the fpittle fall in drops, like a child, an 
ideot, or a dotard. 

1 met with this Chrcmes, a driveling old fellow, lean, 
Ihaking both of head and hands, already half earth, and yet 
then moft greedy of earth. Sidney , A ii. 

No man could fpit from him, but would be forced to 
drivel like fome parnlytick, or a fool. Crew’s Cofm. 

2. To he weak or foolifti ; to dote. 

This driveling love is like a great natural, that runs lolling 
up and down to hide his bauble. Sbakefp. Rom. and Juliet. 
I hat© to fee a brave bold fellow fotted. 

Made four and fenfclefs, turn'd to whey by love ; 

A driveling hero, fit for a romance. Dryden’ s Spanifb Fryar. 
Dri'i el. n.J. [from the verb.] 

1 . Slaver ; moifturc Ihed from the mouth. 

Bcfidcs th’ eternal dlivel , that fupplies 
1 he dropping heard, from noftrils, mouth and eyes. Dryden. 

2. A fool; an ideot ; a driveller. This fenfe is now out of ufe. 

What fool am 1 , to mingle tlrat drivePs fpcechcs amono’ 
my nohlc thoughts. Sidney, b. ii. 

Millions of years this old drivel Cupid lives, 

While ftill more wretch, more wicked he doth prove. Sidney. 
Da 1 VHLLER. n.f. [from drvcl.] A fool; an ideot; a fla- 
vcrcr. 

I have heard the arranteft drivellers commended for their 
flirewdnefs, even bv men of tolerable judgment. Swift. 
Dri ven. Participle of drive. 

Job xxx. 5. 



Shakefpeare. 
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One who drives a carriage. 

Not the fierce driver with more fury IcnaS 
The founding lafb, and, ere the ftroke de, cauls. 

Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. Dryd. I trp 

To DRPZZLE. v. a. [ drifelcr. , German, to lbed dew.] 

Ihed in fmall flow drops ; as Winter rains. 

When the fun fees the air doth drizzle dew. Shakefpeare. 

Though now this face of mine he hid 
In fap-confuming Winter’s drizzled (now. 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 

Yet bath my night of life fame memory. 

To Dri'zzle. v. n. To fall in Ihort flow drops. 

And drizzling drops that often do redound, 

The firmed flint doth in continuance wear. 

Pier heart did melt in great compaflion, _ 

And drizzling tears did Ihcd for pure affection. Fairy ^ueert. 

This day will pour down. 

If I conjecture ought, no drizzling fhow’r. 

But rattling ilorm of arrows barb’d with fire. MU on. 

The neighbouring mountains, by reafon of their height, 
are more expofed to the dews and drizzling rains than any of 
the adjacent parts. Addifon' s Remarks on Italy . 

Drizzly, adj. [from drizzle.] Sheding fmall rain. 

This during Winter’s drizzly reign be done, 

’Till the new ram receives th’ exalted fun. Dryden s V trgil. 

DROIL n.f. [by Junius underrtood a contraction of drivel.] 
A drone ; a fluggard. 

To Droil. v. n. To work fluggifhly and /lowly; to plod. 

Let fuch vile vafials, born to bale vocation. 

Drudge in the world, and for their living droil. 

Which have no wit to live withouten toyle. Spatjeri 

We fee in all things how dcfuctudc does contrn£l and nar- 
row our faculties, fo that we can apprehend only thofe t ’tings 
in which wc arc converfant : the dr oiling peaf.uic Lcrce thinks 
there is any world beyond his own village, or the neighbour- 
ing markets. Government of the Tongue. 

DROLL, n.f. [dro/er, French.] 

1. One whofe bulinefs is to raife mirth by petty tricks; ajeftcr; 
a buffoon ; a jackpuddtng. 

As he was running home in all harte, a droll takes him up 
by the way. L’F.Ji range. 

Why, how now, Andrew ! cries his brother droll-. 


To-day’s conceit, methinks, is fomething dull. 

Democritus, dear droll , revifit earth, 

And with our follies glut thy heighten'd mirth. 

2. A farce; fomething exhibited to raife mirth. 

Some as jurtly fame extols. 

For lofty lines in Smithficld drolls. 

To Droll, v. n. [dr ole, French.] To jeft; to 
buffoon. 


Prior. 

Prior. 


Swift. 
play the 


1 hey were driven forth from amono- men. 

DriVer. «. f. [from drive.] 

• • I he perfon or inftrument who gives any motion by violence. 
2. One who drives bcafts. 

He from the many-peopl’d city flics; 

Contemns their labours, and the driver’s cries. Sandys. 
t he driver runs up to him immediately, and beats him 
a.rr.of. to death L’Ejlrange', Fables. 

1 oe multitude or common rout, like a drove of flit ep, or 
an herd of men, may be managed by any noife or cry -which 
Yol^I driWr 01311 2CCuftom them t0 ‘ South’s Sermons. 


Such auguft defigns as infpire your inquiries ufed to be de- 
cided by drolling fantafticks, that have only wit enough to 
make others and thcmfelvcs ridiculous. G anv. Scepf. Pref. 

Men that will not be reafoned into their fenfes, may yet be 
laughed or drolled into them. L’Ejlrange. 

Let virtuofoes infult and defpife on, yet they never lhall be 
able to droll away nature. South’s Sermons. 

Drc/li.ery. n.f. [from droll.] Idle jokes; buffoonery. 

They hang between heaven and hell, borrow the Chriftians 
faith, and the atheifts drollery upon it. Govcrnm. of the Tongue. 
Dro'.medary. n. f. [ dromedare , Italian.] 

A fort of camel fo called from its fwiftnefs, hecaufc it is 
faid to travel a hundred miles a day, and fome affirm one hun- 
dred and fifty. Dromedaries are fmallcr than common camels; 
fienderer, and more nimble, and are of two kinds : one 
larger, with two fmall bunches, covered with hair, on its back 5 
the other Ieffer, with one hairy eminence, and more frequent- 
ly called came! : both are capable of great fatigue, and verv 
ferviceable in the wertern parts of Alia, where - ' they abound. 
Fl’.eir hair is foft and fhorn : they have no fangs and fore- 
teeth, nor horn upon their feet, which are only covered with 
a flefliy fkin ; and they are about feven feet arid a half high 
from the ground to the top of their heads. They drink much 
at a time, and are faid to difturb the water with their feet. 
They keep the water long in their ftomachs, which, as fome 
report, travellers in neceflitv will open for the fake of the 
water contained in them. The ftomach of this animal is 
compered of four ventricles ; and in the fecond are fevcral 
mouths, which open a paflage into twenty cavities, which 
ferve for confervatorics of water. See Cam e l. Cal met. 

Straw for the horfes and dromedaries brought they unto the 

DRONE, n.f [br-oen, Saxon ] ‘ ^ l8 ’ 

'' by l the b Sff WhiCh makCS n ° h ° nCy ’ 3nd U tharefore dr i'"en out 

The fad-ey’d juflice, with his furly hum. 

Delivering o’er to executors pale 

The lazy yawning done. Shakef care's Henry V. 

Luxurious kings are to their people loft; * 

They live, like drones, upon the public k C oft. Dryd. Aaren. 

All, with united force, combine to drive 
1 he lazy drones from the laborious hive 
7 O 

2. A 


Dryden’s Virgil. 
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A fluggard ; an idler. 

He fleeps by day 

More than the wild cat : drones hive not with me. 
Therefore I part with him. Shakefpeare’ s Mirth. of Venice. 

Sit idle on the houfhold hearth 
A burd'nous drone , to vifitants a gaze. Miltons Agonifles. 
It is my misfortune to be married to a drone, who lives 
upon what I get, without bringing any thing into the coni - 

Addifon’s Spectator, N J . 2 [ i . 
or inflrument of humming 
v. n. [from the noun.] T o live in idlencfs ; to 


mon flock, 
3. The hum 


Shakefpeare. 

Sandy!. 


To Drone. 
dream. 

What have I loft by my forefathers fault? 

Why, was not I the twentieth by defeent 
From along reftive race of droning kings ? Dryd. Span. Fry. 
Drc/nish. adj. [from drone.] Idle; fltiggifh ; dreaming; 
lazy; indolent; unaftive. 

The elronijh monks, the fcorn and flianie of manliood, 
Roufe and prepare once more to take polleffion, 

To neftlc in their ancient hives again. Rowe’s fane Gray. 
To Droop, v. n. [droef forrow, Dutch. J 

1. To languifh with forrow. 

Conceiving the difhonour of his mother. 

He ftraight declin’d, droop'd , took it deeply ; 

Fatten’d, and fix’d thefhame on’t in himfclf. 

I drop, with ftruggling (pent ; 

My thoughts are on my forrows bent. 

2. To faint; to grow weak; to be defpirited. 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moft aufpicious ftar ; whofc influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Shakefpeare’ s Tcmpcjl. 

Good things of day begin to droop, and drowfe. 

While night’s black agents to their prey do rowzc Sk.Macb. 

When, by impulfe from heav’n, Tvrtreus fung. 

In drooping foldiers a new courage fprung. tirfeonunon. 

Can flow’rs but droop in abfcnce of the fun. 

Which wak’d their fweets? and mine, alas ! is gone. Dryd. 

Time feems not now beneath his years to ftoop, 

Nor do his wings with fickly feathers drop. Dryden. 

When factious rage to cruel exile drove 
'flic queen of beauty and the court of love, 

The mufes droop'd with their forfaken arts. Dryden. 

I’ll animate the foldiers drooping courage. 

With love of freedom and contempt of life. Addif. Cato. 
I faw him ten days before he died, and obferved he began 
very much to droop and languifh. Swift. 

3. To fink ; to lean downwards. 

I never from thy fide henceforth muft ftray. 

Where’er our day’s work lies ; though now enjoin’d 
Laborious, ’till day droop. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. xi. 
His head, though gay 

Carnation, purple, azure, or fpeck’d with gold. 

Hung drooping , unfuftain’d. Milton's Paradife Lofi , b. ix. 
On her heav’d bofom hung her dropping head. 

Which, with a figh, fhe rais’d ; and this fhe faid. Pope. 
DROP, n.f [bpoppa, Saxon.] 

1 . A globule of moifture ; as much liquor as falls at once when 
there is not a continual ftream. 

Meet we the med’eine ef our country’s weal, 

And with him pour we in our country’s purge, 

* Each drop of us. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Whereas Ariftotle tells us, that if a drop of wine be put 
into ten thoufand mcafures of water, the wine being over- 
powered by fo vaft a quantity of water, will be turned into it: 

Boyle. 


2 . 


he fpeaks, to my apprehenfion, very improbably. 

Admiring, in the gloomy fhade, 

Thofe little drops of light. Waller. 6 

Had I but known that Sancho was his father, 

I would have pour’d a deluge of my blood 
To lave one drop of his. Dryden s Spanijh Fryar. 

Diamond hanging in the ear. 7 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we confign ; 

And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 

Drop Serene, n.f. [gutta ferena, Latin] A difeafe of the 
eye, proceeding from an infpifl’ation of the humour. 

So thick a d-ep ferenc hath quench’d their 01 bs, 

Or dim fuftufion veil’d ! Milton s Paradife Lo /1 , b. iii. 8 
To Drop. v. a. [bpoppan. Saxon.] 

1 . 'I o pour in drops or fingle globules. 

His heavens fhall drop down dew. Dent, xxxiii. 28. 

2. To let fall. 

Others o’er chimney tops and turrets row, 

And drop their anchors on the meads below’. Dryden. 

One only hag remain’d : 

Againft a wither’d oak fhe lean’d her weight. 

Propp’d on her trufty ftaffi, not hall upright, 

And dropp’d an aukward com t’fy to the knight. Dryden. 

St. John himfelf will fcarcc forbear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear; 

The reft will give a fhrug, and cry, 

I’m lorry, but we all mult die ! Swift. 
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3. 1 o let go ; to dilinifs from the hand, or the pofll-ffion 

Though I could 

With barefac’d power fweep him from myfDht 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muft not, 12 * 

For certain friends that arc both his and mine 
Whofc loves I may not drop. Shakcftcm-e's M a -[ 

'I hole who have aftiimed vifiblc fhapes for a fealoiT ' 
hardly be reckoned among this order of compounded D 
becaufe they drop their bodies, and diveft themfelves 01 tf V 
vifiblc fhapes. Watts's f ? ■ 

4- '1 o utter (lightly or cafuallv. 

Drop not thy word againft the houfe of Ifaac. Arnos vl\ 

5. To infert indirectly, or by way of digrelEon. 

St. Paul’s epi (lies contain nothing but points of Chriflian 
inftruftion, amongft which he feldom fails to drop in die ertat 
and diftinguifhing doctrines of our holy religion f.. 

. i o intermit; to ceafe. 

Where the act is unmanly or immoral, wc ought to efae 
our hopes, or rather never entertain them. C.l'der on Defan 
After having given this judgment in its favour, they fud! 
denly dr opt the purfuit. Sharp's Sun», 

7. To quit a matter. 

I have he.it the hoof ’till I have worn out thefe fhoes in 
your fervice, and not one penny left me to buy more ; fo that 
you muft even excufe me. if 1 drop you here. L'Eftntnge. 

8. 'Fo let go a dependant, or companion, without farther alfo- 
ciation. 

She drilled him on to five and fifty, and will drop him in 
His old age, if fhe can find her account in another. Addif n. 

They have no fooncr fetched themfelves up to the falhion 
of the polite world, but the town has dropped them. Addif n. 

9. To fuller to vanifh, or come to nothi g. 

Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated by fuch re- 
cords as would preferve the traditionary account of him to 
after-ages, and rectify it, if, by palling through fcveral gene- 
rations, it might drop any part that was material. Addif n. 

Opinions, like fafhions, always defeend from thofe of qua- 
lity to the middle fort, and thence to the vulgar, where they 
are dropped and vanifh. 

10. 'Fo bedrop; to fpeckle; to variegate with fpots. 
Jlellatus corpora guttis. 

Or, fporting with quick glance. 

Shew to the fun their wav’d coats, dropp'd with gold. Milt. 

To Drop. v. n. 

1. To fall in drops, or Angle globules. 

The quality of mercy is not ftrain’d ; 

It droppeth , as the gentle rain from heaven. 

Upon the place beneath. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

2 . To let drops fall ; to difeharge itfelf in drops. 

The heavens dropped at the prefence of God. Pf. lxvii. 8. 

While cumber’d with my dropping cloatbs I lay. 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey. 

Stain’d with my blood th’ unhofpitable coaft. Dryden s£n, 
Beneath a rock he figh’d alone. 

And cold Lycaeus wept from every dropping ftone. Dryipi. 

3. To fall ; to come from a higher place. 

Philofophers conjecture that you dropped from the moon, or 
one of the {tars. Gulliver's Travels. 

In every revolution, approaching nearer and nearer to the 
fun, this comet muft at lait drop into the fun’s body. Cbcytc. 

4. To fall fpontaneoully. 

So may’ll thou live, ’till, like ripe fruit, thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap ; or be with cafe 
Gather’d, not harfbly pluck’d. Milton s Paradife Lof, l. xu 

5. To fall in death; to die fuddenly. 

It was your prefurmife. 

That in the dole of blows your fon might drop. Sbek/fp- 

T 0 die. , 

Nothing, fays Seneca, fo foon reconciles us to the thoughts 
of our own death, as the profpeft of one friend after another 
dropping round us. Digby to ope. 

7. To fink into filence; to vanifh; to come to nothing : a fami- 
liar phrafe. „ 1 „ 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to Ictdrop this incident of Helen. 

b 6 Addifon's Travels. 

I heard of threats, occafioncd by my verfes : I lcnt ( t0 _ 
quaint them where I was to be lound, and fo it dropper ■ V 

8. To come unexpectedly. , • 

He could never make any figure in company, but > g 
difturbance at his entry ; and therefore takes care to J ? ' 
when he thinks you are juft feated. Spectator, -4 1 

Dropping, n.f. [from drop.] 

1. That which falls in drops. 

Thrifty wench ferapes kitchen-fluff, 

And barreling the droppings and the (null 
Of wafting candles. , 

2. That which drops when the continuous ftream ccaies. 

Strain out the laft dull droppings of your ene. 

And rhyme with all the rage of impotence, ope 

Dro'plet. n.f Alittledrop. 

Thou abhorr’dft in us our human grids. 



mi 
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Scorn’d our brine’s flow, and thofe our droplets , which 
From niggard nature fall. Shakefpeare s Tmon. 

Dro'pstone n.f. [drip and ftone.] Spar formed .mo the 

fhape of drops. , t f oodwal ¥' 

Dro'pwort. n.f. [drop and wort.] A plant of various fpecits. 

Dro psical, adj. [from d-o/fy ] Difeafcd with a dropfy; 
hvdropical ; tending to a dropfy. , 

The diet of nephritick and dropftcal perfons ought to b 
fuch as is oppofite to, and fubducth the alkalefccnt nature ot 
the falls in the ferum of the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Dko'psied. aelj. [from drotfy.] Difeafcd w ith a dropfy. 

Where great addition fwelis, and virtue none. 

It is a dropfied honour : good alone ,, 

Is „nod. Shakefpeare’ s AW s well that ends wed. 

DROTSY. n.f. [hydrops, Latin ; whence anciently hydropify, 
thence dropify , dropfy ] A colleftion of water in the body, 
from too lax a tone of the folids, whereby digeltion is 
weakened, and all the parts Huffed. Quincy. 

An anafarca, a fpecies of dropfy , is an extravafation ol 
water lodged in the cells of the membrana adipofa. Sharp. 
DROSS, n. f. [t>po r , Saxon.] 
j. The recrement or defpumation of metals. 

Some feumm’d the ebofs that from the metal came. 

Some flirr’d the molton ore with ladles great. 

And every one did fwink, and everyone did fwcat. Fai. Qte. 
Should the mixture of a little drofs conftrain the church to 
deprive herfelf of fo much gold, rather than learn how, by 
art and judgment, to make feparation of the one from the 
ot | ler ? Hooker, b. v. f 20. 

2. Ruft ; incrufiation upon metal. 

An emperor, hid under a cruft of drofs i, after cleanftng, has 
appeared with all his titles frcfli and beautiful. AddiJ. on Medals. 

3. Refufe; leavings; fweepings; any thing remaining after the 
removal of the better part ; dreggs ; feculence ; corruption. 

Fair proud, now tell me, why fhould fair be proud, 

Sith all world’s glory is but drofs unclean ; 

And in the flradc of death itfelf fhall fhroud, 

However now thereof ve little ween ? Spcnjer , Sonnet a. 
That moft divine light only fhineth on thofe minds, which 
are purged from all w’orldly drofs and human unclcanncfs. Ral. 
All treafures and all gain efteem as drofs. 

And dignities and pow’rs all but the higheft. Milt. Pa. Lojl. 
Such precepts exceedingly difpofe us to piety and religion, 
by purifying our fouls from the drofs and filth of fenfual 
delights. Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

Dro'ssiness. n.f. [from drejfy.] Foulnefs; feculence; ruft. 
The furnace of affliction refines us from earthly drofftnefs , 
and foftens us for the impreflion of God’s ftamp. Boyle. 

Dro'ssy. adj. [from drofs.] 

1. Full of fcorious or recrementitious parts; full of drofs. 

So doth the fire the drojfy gold refine. Davies. 

For, by the fire, they emit not only many droffy and fco- 
rious parts, but whatfoever they had received either from 
earth or loadllone. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. i. c. 4. 

2. Worthlefs; foul; feculent. 

Your intention hold, 

As fire thefe drojff rhymes to purify. 

Or as clixir-to change them into gold. Donne. 

Dro'TCHEL. n.f. [corrupted perhaps from dretchcl. To dr etch, 
in Chaucer , is to idle , to delay. Droeh , in Friftck, is delay.] 
An idle wench ; a fluggard. In Scottifh it is ltill ufed. 
Drove, n.f. [from drive.] 

1. A body or number of cattle: generally ufed of oxen or black 
cattle. 

They brought to their ftations many droves of cattle; and 
within a few days were brought out of the country two thou- 
fand muttons. " Hayward. 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern droves. Brown. 

2. A number of fheep driven. 

A drove of fheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed 
by any noife or cry which the drivers fhall accuftom them 
to- _ South’s Sermons. 

3. Any colleftion of animals. 

The founds and Teas, with all their finny drove. 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milton, 

4. A crowd ; a tumult. 

But if to fame alone thou do’ft pretend. 

The mifer will his empty palace lend, 

Set wide with doors, adorn’d with plated brafs. 

Where drove-, as at a city-gate, may pafs. Dryden’ s Jensen. 
Dro'ven. part, from drive. 

This is fought indeed ; 

Had wc fo done at firft, wc had dr oven them home 
With clouts about their heads. Shak. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
Dro'ver. n.f. [from drove.] One that fats oxen for falc, and 
drives them to market. 

The prince hath got your hero. 

1 wifh him joy of her. 

— Wh y, that’s fpoken like an honeft drover-, fo thev fell 
bullocks. Shakefpeare' s Much Ado about Nothin*. 

i he drover who his fellow drover meets. 

In narrow paflages of winding ftreets. Dryden s Juvenal. 
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DROUGHT, n.f [nr.ujoac, Saxon ; drowth, Scottifh. J 

1. Dry weather; want of rain. 

O earth ’ I wili befriend thee more with rain 

Than youthful April fhall with all his fhowers : 

In Summer’s drought I’ll drop upon thee ftill. Sh. Tit.Andr. 
Great droughts in Summer, lafting’rill the end of Auguf , 
feme gentle lhowers upon them, and then fome dry weather, 
portend a pcftiient Summer the year following. JSaeon. 

To Couth the Ftrfian bay. 

And inacccfflblc th’ Arabian drought. Milton's Pat ad. Reg. 

As torrents in the drowth of Summer fail. 

So pcrifht man from death fhall never rife • Sandys. 

They were fo learned in natural philofophy, that they 
foretold earthquakes and ttorms, great droughts, and great 

plagues. r 

in a drought the thirfty creatures cry. 

And gape upon 'the gather’d clouds for rain. Dry den. 

Upon a fhower, after a drought, earthworms and land- 
fnnils innumerable come out of their lurking places. Ray- 

2 . Tliirft ; want of drink. . . „ 

His carcafc, pin’d with hunger and with drought, miaon. 
One whole drought • 

Yet fcarce allay’d, ftill eyes the current ftream, 

Whofe liquid murmur heard, newthirfl excites. Milt. P. L. 
D ov'ghtiness. n f. [from droughty.] The ftate of wanting 
rain. 

Dro ughty, adj. [from thought.] 
t. Wanting rain ; fultry. 

That a camel, fo patient of long thirft, fhould be bred in 
fuch droughty and parched countries, where it is of fuch emi- 
nent tife for travelling over thofe dry and fandy defarts, where 
no water is to be had, muft be acknowledged an a£l of provi- 
dence and defign. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Thirfty ; dry with thirft. 

If the former years 
Exhibit no fupplies, alas ! thou muft 

With taftelefs water wafh thy droughty throat. Phillips. 
To Drown, v. a. [from dr unden, below, German, Skinner , 
from epuncman, Saxon, Mr. Lye.] 

1. To fuffocatc in water. 

They would foon eh own thofe that refufed to fwim down 
the popular ftream. King Charles. 

When of God’s image only eight he found 
Snatch’d from the wat’ry grave, and fav’d from nations 
drown’d. Prior, 

2. To overwhelm in water. 

Or fo much as it needs 

To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shakef. 
Galleys might be drowned in the harbour with the great 
ordnance, before they could be rigged. Knolles’s HJlcry. 

3. To overflow ; to bury in an inundation ; to deluge. 

Betwixt the prince and parliament wc ftand, 

The barriers of the ftate on cither hand : v 

May neither overflow, for then they drown the land. Dry. J 

4. To immerge; to lofe in any thing. 

Moft men being in fenfual pleafures drown’d. 

It feems their fouls but in their fenfes are. Davies. 

5. To lofe in fomething that overpowers or covers. 

Who cometh next will not follow that courfc, however 
good, which his predeceflbrs held, for doubt to have bis doings 
drowned in another man’s praife. Spenfcr on Inland. 

To think that the brightnefs of the fun’s body above doth 
drown our difeerning of the Idler lights, is a popular errour. 

I Notion's Architecture. 
My private voice is drown’d amid’ the fenate. Add. Cato. 
Some aged man, who lives this aft to fee. 

And who in former times remember’d me. 

May fay, the fon, in fortitude and fame. 

Outgoes the mark, and drowns his father’s name. Dryden. 
T o Drown, v. n. To be fuffocated in the waters. 

There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet was never 
burned ; that beware of water, and yet was never nigh 
drowning. A f ham's Schoolmajler. 

Methought what pain it was to drown ! 

What dreadful noife of waters in my ears ! 

What fights of ugly death within mine eyes ! Shakef R. IIT. 
To DROWSE, v. a. [ droojen , Dutch.] To make heavy with 
fleep. 

There gentle deep 

Firft found me, and with foft oppreffion feiz’d 
My drawfed fenfes uncontroll’d. Milton's Paradife Loll. 
To Drowse, v. n. J J 

1. 1 o (lumber; to grow heavy with fleep. 

All their fhape 

Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thofe 
Of Argus ; and more wakeful than to drowfe. 

Charm’d with Arcadian pipe, the paftoral reed 
Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. xi 
. 1 o look heavy ; not cheerful. J 

They rather drows'd, and hung their eyelids down, 

Slept m his face, and render’d fuch afpeft 
As cloudy men ufc to their advcrfarics. Shakefp. Henry VI: 

Dro'wsily. 
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Dro'wsily. adv. [from drowfy.] 

1. Sleepily; heavily; with an inclination to fleep. 

The air fwarms thick with wand’ring deities. 

Which drowft'y like humming beetles rife. Dryd. Iud. Enip. 

2. Sluggilhly ; idly ; flothfully ; lazily. 

\\ e do haftily fatisfy our underftanding with the firft 
things, and, thereby fatiated, flothfully and drcmjily fit down. 

Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 
Dro'wsinf.ss. n.f. [from drowfy.] 

1. Slecpincfs; hcavincls with fleep ; difpefition to fleep. 

What a ftrange drowftnefs pofl’efles them ? Shakefp. Temp ft. 

In deep of night, when d> cuftncjs 
Hath lock’d up mortal fenfe, then lilten I 
To the celeftial fyren’s harmony. Pa<adife Regained. 

What fnccour can 1 hope the mufe will fend, 

Whofe drowftnefs hath wrong’d the mufe’s friend ? Crajhaw. 
He pafies his whole life in a dozed condition, between fleep- 
ing and waking, with a kind of drowfmejs and confufion upon 
his fenfes. South's Sermons. 

He that from his childhood has made rifrng betimes fami- 
liar to him, will not walk the beft part of his life in drowfi- 
vefs and lying a- bed. Locke. 

A fenfation of drowfuufs , oppreflion, heavinefs, and lafli- 
tude, are figns of a plentiful meal, efpecially in young people. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Idlenefs ; indolence ; ina&ivity. 

It falleth out well, to fhakc off" your drowfmejs ; for it 
feemed to be the trumpet of a war. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Dri/wsjhed. n.f Sleepinefs; inclination to fleep. 

The royal virgin (honk off drowfhed ; 

And rifing forth out of her bafer boure. 

Look’d for her knight. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 2. fan. ?. 
Dro'wsy. adj. [from drowfe .] 

1. Sleepy; heavy with fleep ; lethargick. 

Dr mu y am I, and yet can rarely fleep. Sidney. 

Men drtnufy , and defirous to fleep, or before the fit of an 
ague, do ufc to yawn and flretch. Bacon’s Natural Hifory. 
The flowers, call’d out of their beds. 

Start and raife up their drowjy heads. Cleave land. 

Drunken at lad, and diowfy they depart. 

Each to his houfe. Dryden. 

2. Heavy ; lulling ; caufing fleep. 

Sir Guyon, mindful of his vows yplight, 

Up rofe from drowfy couch. Fairy Queen , b. ii. cant. 3. 

While thus fhe refted, on her arm reclin’d, 

The hoary willows waving with the wind, 

And feather’d quires that warbled in the (hade, T 

And purling dreams that through the meadow flray’d, > 
In drowfy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. Addifon. j 

3. Stupid; dull. 

Thofe inadvertencies, a body would think, even our au- 
thor, with all his drowfy reafoning, could never have been 
capable of. Atterbury. 

To DRUB. v.a. [timber, to kill, Danilh.] To thre(h ; to 
beat; to bang; to thump; to thwack ; to cudgel. A word 
of contempt. 

He that is valiant, and dares fight, 

Though dsubb'd, can lofe no honour by’t. Hudibras , p. i. 
The httle thief had been foundly drubbed with a good 
honed cudgel. L'E ftrange. 

Though the bread be not mine, yet, if it had been lefs 
than weight, I (hould have been drubbed. Locke. 

Drub. n. ft [from the verb.] A thump; a knock; a blow'. 
The blows and drubs I have receiv’d, 

Have bruis’d my body, and bereav’d 
My limbs of flrength. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 3. 

By letting fuch an unfortunate mark on their followers, 
they have expofed them to innumerable drubs and contufions. 

Addifon' s Freeholder , N°. 50. 
To DRUDGE, v. n. [opeccan, to vex, Saxon ; draghen , to 
carry, Dutch.] To labour in mean offices; to toil without 
honour or dignity ; to work hard ; to flavc. 

And to crack’d fiddle, and hoarfe tabour, 

In merriment, did elrudge and labour. Hudibras, p. i. 

The poor fleep little: we mud learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 

Mid’d Winter frods; then clad and fed with fparing, 

Rife to our toils, and drudge away the day. Otway. 

Advantages obtained by indultry directed by philofopliy, 
can never be expected from drudging ignorance. 0 lanv S.epJ. 
Soon he came to court, 

Proffering for hire his lei vice at the gate, 

To drudge , draw water, and to run or wait. Dryd. Fables. 
I matte no fuch bargain with you, to live always drudg- 
• na Dryden’ s Dedicat. JEn. 

Whnt is an age. In dull renown drudg'd o’er ! 

One little tingle hour of love is more. Granville. 

Drudge, n.f [from the verb.] One employed in mean 
labour ; a flavc ; one doomed to fervile occupation. . 

To conclude, this tl ttdge ol the devil, this diviner, laid 
claim to me. Shakefpeare's C.mcdy of Err ours. 

lie fits above, and laughs the while 
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At thee, ordain’d his drudge, to execute 
Whate’er his wrath (hall bid. Milton' s Paradife T 1 •• 
Art thou our (lave, J J ' b '* 
Our captive, at the publick mill our drudge. 

And dar'd thou, at our fending and command, 

Difputc thy coming. “ Milton's Agonifte, , /, , 

He is content to be their drudge, “ ’ 

And oh their errands gladly trudge. Hudibras, p. »i t (ant 
The hard mader makes men ferve him for nought w h' 
rewards his drudges and flaves with nothing but flianic a d 
forrow, and mifery. HUotfon, SerJ' 

Dru dgf.r. n.f. [from drudge. ] ’ 

1 . A mean labourer. 

2. The drudging-box; the box out of which flower is thrown 
on road meat. 

Dru'dgery. n.f [from drudge ] Mean labour; ignoble toil • 
dilhonourable work ; fervile occupation. 

My old dame will be undone for one to do her hufbandrv 
and her drudgery. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p, \\ 

Were there not indruments for drudgery as well as offices 
of drudgery ? Were there not people to receive orders as well 
as others to give and authorize them ? L’Ejirar.ge 

Yoh do not know the heavy grievances, 

The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries , 

Which they impofe. Southern' sOromko. 

To thee that drudgery of pow’r I give ; 

Cares be thy lot : reign thou, and let me live. Dryd. Awen. 
Paradife was a place of blifs, as well as immortality, with- 
out drudgery , and without forrow. Lode. 

Even drudgery himfelf. 

As at the car he fweats, or dudy hew's 
The palace-done, looks gay. Thomfon’s Summer, 1. 1445. 
It is now handled by every dirty wench, and condemned to 
do her drudgery. Swift's Meditations on a Broomfid. 

Dru'dgingbox. n.f. [drudging and box.~\ The box out of 
which flower is fprinklcd upon road meat. 

But if it lies too long, the crackling’s pall’d. 

Not by die drudgingbox to be recall’d. King's Cookery. 

Dru'dgingly. adv. [from drudging.'] Laborioufly; toil- 
fomely. 

He does now all the tneaned and triflinged things himfelf 
drudgingly, without making ufe of any inferiour or fiibordi- 
nate minider. Ray on the Creation. 

DRUG. n.f. [drogue, French.] 

1. An ingredient ufed in phyfick; a medicinal Ample. 

Mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
A fleet defery’d 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Clofe failing from Bengala, or the ifles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their fpicy drugs. Milton's Paradife Left, b. ii. /. 640. 

And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught control ; 

He dreads no poifon in his homely bowl: 

Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchafe the cup, and fparkle in the wine. Dryden sjrnn. 

Judicious phyfick’s noble art to gain, 

He drugs and plants explor’d, alas, in vain ! Smith. 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-infpiring bowl. 

Temper’d with drugs of fov’reign ufe, t’ affuage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous rage. Pope's Odyjfcy, b. iv. 
In the names of drugs and plants, the mifiake in a word 
may endanger life. Baker's Refteflions on Learning. 

2. Any thing without worth or value; any thing of which no 
purchafer can be found. 

Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price. 

And virtue (hall a drug become; 

An empty name 

Was all her fame, , . 

But now (he (hall be dumb. Dryden s Albion. 

3. A drudge. 

He from his firft fwath proceeded 
Through fweet degrees that this brief world affords, 

To fuch as may the paffive of it freely command.^ 
To Drug. v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To fcafon with medicinal ingredients. 

The furfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with fnores. -T vc drugg'd thei r poVx, 
That death and nature do contend about them. Shalt, m 

2. To tincture with fomething oftcnlive. 

Oft they allay'd. 

Hunger and third conftraining: d-ugg’J* s oft 

With hatcfuleft difrelifh, writh’d their jaws. 

With foot and cinders fill’d. Milton s Paradife Loft, 

Dru'cget. n.f A flight kind of woollen ltutt. 

In druggets dreft, of thirteen pence a yard, 
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See Philip’s fon am id’ ft his Pcrfian guard. . ' 

'00.*. »./ [from**.] OhcwhoMbph^l^ 

Common nitre we bought at the druggy 1 s - ^yfical 

Dru'gster. n.f [from drug.] One who fells P> 

fimples. Common 
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Common oil of turpentine I bought . it the JrtgS.r, Bl,k. 
They fet the clergy below their apothecaries, the pliyhcian 
of the foul below the tlrugflers of the body. Atterbury. 

Dru'id. n.f [tlerio, oaks, and hud, incantation; which may 
be as ancient as the Grecian Jjp;. Perrony iarrach , oak, Life. J 
The priefts and philofophers of the antieot Britons. 

DRUM- »ft [tromme, Danifli ; drummt , Erfe.] 

An inftrument of military mufick, confiding of vellum 
(trained over a broad hoop on each fide, and beaten with 

Let’s march without the noife of threat’r.ing drums. Shak. 
In drums the elofenefs round abour, that prtlerveth the 
found from difperfing, maketh the noife come forth at the 
drum-hole, far more loud and ftrong than if you (hould (trike 
upon the like (kin extended in the open air. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Tears trickling down their breads bedew the ground. 

And drums and trumpets mix their mournful found Dryden. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangor (hrill 
Affrights the wives, and chills the virgin’s blood. Phillips. 

3. The tympanum of the ear, or the membrane which perceives 
the vibration of the air. 

To Drum. v. n. 

1. To beat a drum; to beat a tunc on a drum. 

2. To beat with a pulfatory motion. 

Now’, heart. 

Be ribb’d with iron for this one attempt ; 

Set ope thy fluiccs, fend the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb for my relief ; 

Then take thy reft within the quiet cell ; 

For thou (halt t Fum no more. Dryden s Don Sebaftian. 

To Dru'mble. v.n. To drone ; to be fluggifh. Hanmer. 
Take up thefe cloaths here quickly : where’s the cowlftaft ? 
Look, how you drumble : carry them to the landrefs in Datchet 
m ead. Shakejpeare's Merry Wives of Windfor. 

Dr u'mfish. n. ft The name of a fi(h. 

The under j'aw of the tirnmfijh from Virginia. Woodward. 
Dru'm major, n. ft [drum and major.] The chief drummer 
of a regiment. 

Such, company may chance to fpoil the fwearing ; 

And the drummajor’% oaths, of bulk unruly. 

May dwindle to a feeble. Cleaveland. 

Dru'mmaker. n.f. [drum and maker.] He who deals in 
drums. 

The drummaker ufes it, and the cabinetmaker. Mortimer. 
Dru'mmer. n.f. [from drum.] He whofe office it is to beat 
the drum. 

Drummer, ftrike up, and let us march away. Shak. H IV. 
Here rows of drummers (land in martial file. 

And with their vellum- thunder (hake the pile. Gay's Trivia. 
Dru'mstick. n.f. [drum and Jlick.] The (tick with which 
a drum is beaten. 

Drunk, adj. [from drink ] 

1. Intoxicated with ftrong liquour ; inebriated. 

This was the morn when iffuing on the guard. 

Drawn up in rank and file, they ftood prepar’d 
Of feeming arms to make a (hort aflay ; 

' Then haften to be drunk, the hufinefs of the day. Dryden. 
We generally conclude that man drunk , who takes pains 
to be thought fober. Spectator, N°. 577. 

2. Drenched or faturated with moifture. 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood. Deut. xxix. 6. 
Dru'nkaRD. n.f. [from drunk.] One given to exceffive 
ufe of ftrong liquors ; one addifled to habitual ebriety. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I’ve feen drunkards 
Do more than this in fport. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Mv bowels cannot hide her woes. 

But, like a drunkard, I mull vomit thorn. Shakefp. Tit. And. 
God will not take the drunkard’s excufe, that he has fo 
long accuftomed himfelf to intemperate di inking, that now 
he cannot leave it oft'. South's Sermons . 

Dru'nken. adj. [from drink.] 

1. Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated. 

O monllrous bead ! how like a fwine he lies ! 

Sirs, I will praclifc on this drunken man. Shakefpeare. 

Drunken men imagine every thing turneth round : they 
imagine alfo, that things come upon them ; they fee not well 
things afar off ; thofe things that they fee near hand, they fee 
out of their place ; and fometimes they fee things double. Bac. 

2. Given to habitual ebriety. 

3. Saturated with moifture. 

Then let the earth be drunken with our blood. Sh. H. VF, 

4. Done in a Hate of inebriation. 

When your carters, or your waiting vaffals, 

Have done a drunken (laughter, and defac’d 
The precious image of our dear Redeemer, 

You ftrait are on your knees for pardon, pardon. Sh. R. III. 
VVc (hould for honour take 

The drunken quarrels of a rake. Swift. 

Drun'kenly, adj. [from drunken.] In a drunken manner. 
My blood already, like the pelican. 

Haft thou tapt out, and drunkenly carows’d. Shak. Rich, II 
v or.. 1. 
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Dru'nken ness. n.f. [from drunken.] 

1. Irttoxication with ftrong liqueur. 

Every going off from our natural and common temper, 
and our ufual feverity of behaviour, is a degree of drunken 
J Taftors Rule of holy living . 

2. Habituhl ebriety. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to hate 
drunkennefs, by bringing a drunken man into their company. 

Watts's Improvement of tbs Mind, p. i. c. 17. 

3. Intoxication, or inebriation of any kind ; diforder of the 

faculties. ... 

Paffion is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore in its 
prefent workings not controllable by reafon. Spenfcr. 

DRY. adj. [bpij, Saxon.] 

1. Arid; without wet; without moifture; not wet; not 

moift. . ... 

If the pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will ni 3 ke a dif- 
fering found from the fame pipe dry. Bacon's Natural liiftory. 
When God faid, 

Be gather’d now, ye waters under hcav’11. 

Into one place, and let dry land appear ! MU tin s Par. Loft. 

Of turbid elements the fport ; 

From clear to cloudy toft, from hot tp cold, 

And dry to moift. Thsmfon. 

2. Without rain. 

A dry March and a dry May portend a wholfomc Summer;; 
if there be a (howering April between. Bacon's hat. Hiftory. 
The weather, we agreed, was too dry for tile feafon. Addif. 

3. Not fucculent ; not juicy. 

I will drain him dry as hay ; 

Sleep (hall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his pentlioufc lid : 

He (hall live a man forbid. Shakefeate's Macbeth. 

4. Without tears. 

Dry mourning will decays more deadly bring. 

As a North wind burns a too forward Spring : 

Give forrow vent, and let the fluiccs go. Dryden s Aurcngz. 

5. Thirfty; a-thirft. 

So dry he was for fway. Shakefpeare' s Tempeft. 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips; 

With which, in often interrupted deep. 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. Phillips. 

6. Jejune ; barren ; plain ; unembelliflicd ; w ithout pathos; 

As we (hould take care that our (file in writing be neither 
dry nor empty, we (hould look again it be not winding or 
wanton with far-fetched deferiptions : either is a vice. B.Johnj . 

It remaineth to treat concerning ornaments within, or with- 
out the fabrick, a piece not fo dry as the meer contemplation of 
proportions ; and therefore, I hope, therein foitiewhat to refrefh 
both the reader and myfelf. Wotton's Arckitefiure. 

That the fire burns by heat, is an empty dry return to the 
queftion, and leaves us dill ignorant. Glanv. Secpf. c. 20. 
It is a dry fable, with little or nothing in it. L’Eftrange. 
Authority and friendlhip work upon fome, dry and fober 
rcafon wqrks upon others. L’Eft ange. 

To clear up this theory, I was willing to lay afide dry fub- 
tilties with which the fchools are filled. Burnet's Theory. 

'I hefe epiftlcs will become lefs dry, and more fufceptible of 
ornament. Pope. 

7. Hard; feverc. [Dricn anciently to endure, dree, Scottifii.j 

I rather hop’d I (hould no more 
Hear from you o’ th’ gallanting fcore ; 

For hard dry baftings ufed to prove 
The readied: remedies of love ; 

Next a dry diet. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. i. 

To Dry. v. a. 

1. To free from moiflure ; to arefy ; to cxficcate. 

'I he meat was well, if you were fo contented. 

— 1 tell thee. Rate, ’twas burnt, and dryd away. 

And I exprefly am forbid to touch it. Shakefpeare. 

Heat drieth bodies that do eafity expire; as parchment, 
leaves, roots, and clay; and fo doth time ©r age artfy, as in 
the fame bodies. Bacon’s Natural Hift nr, N w . 294. 

Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the ftiade, or dried 
in the hot fun a fmall time, keep beft. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 
T he running dreams are deep : 

See, they have caught the father of the flock. 

Who drys his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. D yden. 

2. To exhale moifture. 

’Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one. 
Within her foul : at laft ’twas rage alone ; 

Which burning upwards in fucceflion, dries 
1 he tears that ftood confulering in her eyes. Dr\A. Fables. 
The water oi the lea, which formerly covered it; was in 
tune exhaled and dried up by the fun. // oodwaru's Nat. Hid 

3. To wipe away moifture. ' ' 

Then with her veft the wound fhe wipes and dries. Doth. 
Sec, at your blcft returning, 

Rage difappears; 

The widow’d jfle in mourning, 

Dries up her Wars. Dryden t Albion. 
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4. To fcorchwith thii (1. 

Their honourable men 
dried up with third. 

5. To drain; to exhauft. 

Rafh Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

Dryd an immeafurable bowl, and thought 
T’ exhale his forfeit by irriguous deep 
Imprudent: him, death’s iron deep oppreft 
To Dr vt v. n. To grow dry ; to lofe moifture ; to be drained 
of its moifture. 

Dry'er. n. f. [from dry.] That which has the quality of 
abforbing moifture. 

The ill effects of drinking are relieved by this plant, which 
is a great dryer and opener, cfpcci.dly by pcrfpir.ition. Temtle. 
Dr y'eyed. adj. [ dry and eye. ] Without tears ; without 
Weeping. 

Sight fo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dryey’d behold ? Adam could not, but wept, did id. P. Lojl. 
Dry'ly. adu. [from dry. ] 

1. Without moifture. 

2. Coldly; frigidly; without affc£flon. 

The archduke, confcious to himfelf how dryly the king 
had been ufed by his council, did ftrive to recover the .king’s 
affection. Bacon’s Henry Vjl. 

Would’ft thou to honour and preferments climb, 

Be bold in mifehief, dare fome mighty crime. 

Which dungeons, death, or banifhmeut deferves ; 

For virtue is but dryly prais’d, and ftarves. Drydcns Juven. 

3. Jejunely ; barrenly ; without ornament or cmbellifliment. 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 

Write dull receipts how poems may be made. Pipe. 

Dry'ness. n.f [from dry.] 
x. Want of moiiturc; ficcity. 

The Africans are conceived to be peculiarly fcorched and 
torrified by the fun, by drynefs from the foil, from want and 
defeft of water. own's Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 10. 

Such was the difeord which did hrft difpcrfe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerfc; 

While drynefs moifture, coldnefs heat refifts. 

All that we have, and that we are, fubfifts. 

The marrow fopplics an oil for the inunction of the bones 
and ligaments in the articulations, and particularly of the 
ligaments, preferving them from drynefs and rigidity, and 
keeping them fupplc and flexible. Ray on the Creation. 

The difference of mufcular fleflt depends upon the Imrdncfs, 
tendernefs, moifture, or drynefs of the fibres. Arluthuot. 

Is the fea ever likely to be evaporated by the fun, or to be 
emptied with buckets r Why thenmuft w.c fancy this impof- 
fible drir.cfs , and then, upon that fictitious account, calum- 
niate nature? Bent, cy s Sermons. 

2. Want of fucculence. 

If he fill’d 

His vacancy with his voluptuoufbefs. 

Full furfeits, and the drynefs of his bones. 

Call on him for’t. ’Sliaiejf care’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

3. Want of cmbellifliment ; want ol pathos; jejunenels; bar- 
rennefs. 

Their new flowers and fwcetncfs do not as much corrupt, 
as the others drynefs and fqualor, if they chufc not carefully. 

Ben. Johnfon’s Difcoveries. 
Be faithful where the author excels, and paraphrase where 
penury of fancy or drynefs of exprdfion afk it. Garth. 

4. Want of fenfibilitv in devotion; want of ardour; aridity. 

It may be, that by this ebynefs of fpirit God intends to 
make us the more fervent and refigned in our di red! and folcmn 
devotions, by the perceiving of our wants and weaknefs. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Dry'n’URSE. n.f. [dry and nurfe] 

1. A woman who brings up and feeds a child without the 
breaft. 

2. One who takes care of another: with dome contempt of the 
perfon taken care of. 

Miftrefs Quickly is in the manner of his nurfe, or his clry- 
nurfe, or his cook, or his laundry, his waflier, and his wringer. 

Shakefpeare s Merry Wives of ii'indfor. 
To Dry'nurse. v.a. [from the noun.] I o feed without the 
breaft. 

As Romulus a wolf did rear. 

So he was drynurs d by a bear. / fudibras , p. i. cant. 2. 

Dry'shoo. adj . '{dry and Jhod. J Without wet feet ; without 
treading above the fhoes in the water. 

He had embarked us in fuch difadvantage, as we could not 
return dr f sod. Sidney, b. u. 

Dryjhod to pafs, fhc parts the floods in tway ; 

And eke huge mountains from their native feat 

She would command, themfclves to hear away. Fairy Queen. 

Has honour’s fountain then luck’d back the ftream ? 

He has; and hooting boys maydry/h d pafs. 

And gather pebbles from the naked ford. Dryd. Don Sebafl. 
Du'al. adj. [ dualis , Latin.] Expreffing the number two. 

Modern languages hav'c only one variation, and fo the 
Latin; but the Greek and Hebrew have one to fignify two, 


and another to fignify more .than two : under one • • 
the noun is laid to be of the dual number, and under th.,° n 
~ 0i ^H> piuraL r , , Claris Latin (£** 

r °in X . B , V ’ a ’ l B , ubban 20 r - ,&c, ' e ’ Saxon 5 •UnUaHUriS' 
Iflar.dick, to dub p knight. Addubba, i„ it? prim '77> 

figmfies to flnkc, knights being made by a blow J^I Cn f e » 
lword.J the 

t . To make a man a knight. 

K night, .knight, good mother! Bafilifco like 
f hat ! I am dubb'd ; I have it on my fhoulder. Shaithu, 
The robes which the kings then allowed to each wT’ 
when he was dubbed , of green or burner, as they fnakp 
age, appearetli upon record. Camden’s “ 

f be king flood up under his cloth of ftate, took the fword 
from the lord protector, and dubbed the lord mayor of Load ° 

^ igk ' r • 'Hayward on Edward \ " 

.2. I o confer any kind of dignity, or new character. 

1 he jealous o’erwotn widow and herfelf, 

Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen 
Are mighty goflips in this monarchy. Shatefp. RichardZl 
He 

Gave thee no inftance why thou fliould’ft do treafon 
Unlcfs to dub thee with the name of traitor. Sbakefp. H. \ 
Women commence by Cupid’s dart. 

As a king hunting dubs a hart. Clemdal 

A plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of better q ua ! 
hty than a new knight, though the reafon of his dubbirti\x 
meritorious. Collier on Pride. 

O, poet ! thou had’ft been difereeter. 

Hanging the monarch’s hat fo high. 

If thou bad’ft dubb’d thy flar a meteor, 

That did but blaze, and rove, and die. p r ‘ llr 

Thefe demoniacks let me dub 
With the name of legion club. 

A man of wealth is dubb'd a man of worth ; 

Venus fhall give him form, and Anftis birth. Pope’s Hsrau. 
Dub. n.f. [from the verb.] A blow ; a knock. 

As fkilful coopers hoop their tubs 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudilras, p. ii. 
DuBtotyiTY, n.f. [from dubious] A thing doubtful. A word 
not ufed. 

Men often fwallow falfities for truths, dubiofities for cer- 
tainties, fcfibilitics for poflibilities, and things importable for 
poflible. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 1. 4. 

DIHBIOUS. n.f. [dub ins, Latin ] 

1. Doubtful ; not fettled in an opinion. 

2. Uncertain ; that of which the truth is not fully known. 

No quick reply to dubious qutftions make. Denbom. 
We alfo call it a dubious or doubtful propofition, when 
there are no arguments on cither fide. Watts’s Lsfci. 

3. Not plain ; not clear. 

Satan with lefs toil, and now with eafe, 

Wafts on the calmer wave by ditldous light. Milt. Po. Lift. 
Du'biously. adv. [from dubious.] Uncertainly; withoutany 
determination. 

Authors write often dubioufy, even in matters wherein is 
expected a ftriit definitive truth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, h.\. 

Almanackmakers are fo wife to wander in generals, and 
talk dubioujly, and leave to the reader the bulinefs of inter- 
preting. Swift's Predictions for the Year 1708. 

Du'biousness. n.f. [ from dubious. J Uncertainty; doubt- 
fulnefs. 

DU'BITABLE. adj. [ dulitc , Latin ] 
what may be doubted. 

Dubita TION. n.f. [ dulitatic , Latin.] 

doubt. • 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes ; but the expe- 
rience of our enlarged navigation can now aflert them bevon 
all dubitati n. brown’, Vulgar Errours , b. i- c- 1 - 

Dubitatien may he railed a negative perception; thatis, 
when I perceive that what i fee, is not what I would fee. Orrti/. 
Du'cal. adj. [from duke.] Pertaining to a duke; as, »«“•" 

coronet. , . 

Du'cat. n.f [from duke.] A coin ftruck by dukes: in 
valued at about four (hillings -and fix pence; in gold atm 
ftiillings and fix pence. 

I cannot inftantly raife up the grofs « • • 

Of full three thoufand ducats. Shakcfp. Merchant of 
There was one that died in debt: it was reported, . 
liis creditors were, that he was dead : one find, he n- 
ried five hundred ducats of mine into the other world. 
DUCK, n.f [ duckcn , to dip, Dutch ] 

1 . A water fowl, both wild and tame. _ 

The ducks that heard the proclamation cry d, 

And fear’d a periecution niijht betide, 


Doubtful; uncertain; 
The a of doubling; 


it. 


j jy xv, it* u 1* j/vi C- 

Full twenty mile from town their voyage ^ 

Obfcure in rufhes of the liquid lake. />.)< ■'• . j ;0 

Grub, if you find your land 


2. A word of endearment, or fondnefs. 

Will you buy any tape, or lace for your cap^ 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 
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, A declination of tbehead fo callud Horn .1* froquout affion 

^ a duck in the water. 

Back, fhepherds, back; enough your play, 

’Till next funflnnc holyday : 

Here be without duck or nod, 

— fo - .0 «riU 0 U aud 

cbound. 


Shakefpearcs Timm. 

Ditl. 

A chair in which 


rC NeUhcr crofs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite fo 
ancient as handy-dandy. Arhutbn. and Pope s Mau.Scwurus. 

To Duck. v. n. [from the noun ] 

, To dive under water as a duck. 

The varlet faw, when to the flood he came, 

How without ftop or ftay he fiercely leapt ; 

And deep himfelf be ducked in the fame, 

That in the lake his lofty creft was fteept. Fairy 
Let the labouring bark climb hills of feas 
-Olympus high, and duck again as low 
"SsfemWn. Sbatrff/a, ft Ottello. 

Thou art wickedly devout; j 

In Tiber ducking thrice, by break of day. Drydcns Per/. 

2 To drop down the head, as a duck. 

As fome raw youth in country bred. 

When at a fkirmifli firft lie bears 
The -bullets whiffling round his cars. 

Will duck his head afide, will ftart, 

And fcela trembling at his heart. 

3 To bow low ; to cringe. In Ecotulh diyk, or juyk, to make 

' obeifancc, is ftill ufod. . 

I cannot flatter and look fair, 

Smile in mens. faces, .finooth, deceive, and cog. 

Duck with French nods and apilh courtefy. Sva/.jp. A. Ul- 
The learned p^te 
Ducks to the golden fool. 

Dt/CKBR. n.f. [from duck.] 

1 . A diver. 

2. A cringer. 

To Duck. v.a. To put under water. 

Du'cKiNGSTpoL. n.f. [duck and Jlool.] 

Jcolds are tied, and put under water. 

She in the duckingjhol ftiould take her feat, 

Dreft like herfelf in a great chair of ftate. Dofct. 

Reclaim the obftinately opprobrious and virulent women, 
and make the duckingfeol more ufeful. Addijon s Freeholder. 
Du ck legged, adj. [duck and leg.] Short legged. 

Duckleggd , fliort waifted, fuch a dwarf lhe i . 

That fhe muft rife on tiptoes for a kifs. Drydths Juv. Sat 
Du'cklinc. n.f [from duck.] A young duck; the brood of 

the duck. , , , , , ., n . . 

Ducklings , though hatched and led by a hen, if fhe brings 
them to the brink of a river or pond, prefently leave her, and 
Hi they go- &V 0,1 ihe Creation. 

Ev’ry morn 

Amid’ the ducklings lift her fcatter corn. Gay’s P ajhrals. 
Du'ckmeat. n.f. [ duck and meat.] A common plant grow- 
ing in (landing waters. 

Ddckco'y- n.f. [SecTs Duckoy.] Any means of enticing 
and enfnaring. 

Seducers have found it the mod compendious way to their 
defigns to lead captive filly women, and make them the duck- 
aaito their whole family. Decay of Piety. 

To Ducko'y. v a. [miftaiken-for decoy : the decoy being com- 
monly praftiled upon duck , produced the crrour.j To entice 
to a fnare. 

This tifh hath a (lender membranous flung, which he pro- 
ic&s and draws in at pleafure, as a ferpent doth his tongue : 
with this lie duckeys little fifties, and then preys upon them. 

Giew’s Mufecum. 

iDu'ejc«FOOT. n.f. Black fnakcroot, or Mayapple. 

The cup of the flower confifts of one leaf : the flowers are 
■hexapetalous; the footftalk of the flower comes out from the 
(talk of the leaf: the fruit is fnaped like an urn, and contains 
many roundifli fimbriated feeds. Miller. 

Du'ck’weed. n.f. [duck and weed.] The fame with duck- 
. meat. 

That we call ducky teed hath a leaf no bigger than a thyme- 
leaf, but of a frefher green ; and putteth forth a little firing 
into the water, far from the bottom. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
Duct. n. f.\jdu£iu -Latin.] 

1. Guidance; diroilion. 

This doctrine, hy faftening all our actions, by a fatal de- 
cree at the foot of God’s chair, leaves nothing to us but only 
to obey our fate, to follow the du£l of the (tars, or neceflity 
of thole irony chains which wc are born under. Hammond. 

2 . A pall age through which any thing is conducted. 

A duel from each of thole cells ran into the root of the 
tongue, where both joined together, and pallid forward in 
one common duet to the tip of it. Addifm’s Spcblator, N . 775. 
It wasobferved, that the chyle in the thoracick dutt retained 
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DU'CTILE. adj. [ dufiilis , Latin.] 

1. Flexible; pliable. 

'Thick woods and gloomy night 

Conceal the happy plant from human light : 

One bough it bears ; but, wond’rous to behold, f 
The dutlile rind and leaves of radiant gold. Drydcn s /bn. 

2. Eafy to be drawn out into length, or expanded 

Ail bodies, du/tile and teni.le, as metals, that will be drawn 
intow, res; wool and tow, that will be drawn 
thread, have in them the appet.te of not d.fcontmumg (tron e . 

Bacons Natural riijtary. 

Gold, as it is the pureft, fo it is the : fofteft and moll .duBi/e 

of all metals. Fabtcs ’ D e . dt(at ‘ 

3. Tractable ; obfequious ; complying ; yielding. 

He generous thoughts inftills 
Of true nobility ; forms their dufiile minds 

To human virtues. „ , 

Their defigning leaders cannot deftre a more dudhU ana 
eafy people to" work upon . Addi fan’s Freeholder,^*. 7- 

Du'ctileness. n.f. [from duSlile.] flexibility; dulhlity. 

I, when I value gold, may think upon 
The duttilenefs , the application ; 

The wholfomnefs, the ingenuity. 

From ruft, from foil, from fire ever free. Donne. 

Ducti'lity. n.f. [from dulfiie.] 


1. Qualitv of futfering extenfiori ; flexibility. 

Yellow colour and du£lility are properties of gold : they be- 
long to all gold, but not only to gold ; for faffron is alfo yel- 
low° and lead is dudlilc. Watts s Logickf 

2 . Obfequioufnefs ; compliance. 

Du'dgeon. n.f [ dolch , German.] 

1. A final 1 dagger. 

I fee thee (till ; 

And, on the blade of thy dudgeon , gouts of blood. Shakejp. 

1 was a ferviceablc dudge n. 

Either for fighting or for drudging. Idudihas , p. i. cant, f . 

2. Malice; (ullennefsj malignity; ill will. 

Civil d dgeon firft grew high. 

And men fell out they knew not why. Hudilras , p. i. c. 1. 

T he cuckow took this a little in dudgeon. L’Ejlrange. 

DUE. adj. The participle paflive of owe. [dd, French.] 

1. Owed ; that which any one has a right to demand in confe- 
quence of a compact, or for any other reafon. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome com- 
mendation and gracing, where caufcs are well handled and 
fair pleaded. Bacon, Ejfay 57. 

There is likewife due to the publick a civil reprehenfion of 
advocates, where there appearcth cunning, grofs negledt, or 
flight information. Bacon , Efjay 57. 

Mirth and chearfulucfs are but the due reward of innocency 
of life. More’s Divine Dialogues. 

A prefent blefling upon our fafts is neither originally due 
from God’s juftice, nor becomes due to us from his veracity. 

Smalridge’s Sermons. 

There is a refpeft due to mankind, which (hould incline 
ever the wifeft of men to follow innocent cuftoms. JVatts. 

2. Proper ; fit; appropriate. 

Opportunity may be taken to excite, in perfons attending 
on thofe folcmnities, a due i'enfo of the vanity of earthly I'atif- 
faeflons. Attcrbury. 

3. Exaft ; without deviation. 

You might fie him ccyne towards me beating the ground 
in fo due time, as no dancer can obferve better mcafure. Sides. 
And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar’d 
For dinner favoury fruits. Milton’s Paradife Left, b. v. 
Due. ady. [from the adjective.] Exactly; dirctfly; duly. 
Like the Pontick lea, 

Whofe icy current, and compulfive courfe. 

Ne’er feels retiring ebb hut keeps due on 
To tiie Propontick and the Hellcfpont. Shakefp. Othello. 
Due. n.f. [ from the adjective.] 

. That which belongs to one; that which may be juftly 
claimed 

My due from thee is this imperial crown, 

Which, as immediate from thy place and blood. 

Derives itfelf to me. * Shakefpeare. 

'l he (on of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth. 

Lives in the Knglifh court. Shakefpeare’ s 

Thou better know’ft 

The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Ffieits of courtefy, dues at gratitude: 

T by halt g' th’ kingdom thou haft not forgot, 

Wherein 1 thee endow’d. Shakejpeare’s King Lear. 

I defire of you a conduct over land. 

—My lord, you are appointed for that pnrpofc; 

'I he due of honour in no point omit. Shnbrt* 

I take this garland, ntit as given by yi 
But as my merit, and my beauty’s aye. L 


Macbeth. 


the original tafte of the aliment. Arbutbnot on Aliments, z. .Right; juft title. 


Skakefp. Cymbcline, 
you, 

...j, «uu my ihaui y s aue. Dr\d. Ii 

No popular affembly ever knew, or propofed, o r declared 
what (hare of power was their due. 


Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 

:elarcd 

Swift. 


The 
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The key of this infernal pit by due. 

And bv commend of heav’n's all-powerful kins, 

I keep. Miltons Paradife Lojfi, b. ii. /. 850. 

3. Whatever cuftcm or law requires to be done. 

Befriend 

Us thy vow’d priefls, ’till outraoft end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. Milt. Pur. Reg. 
They pay the dead his annual dues. Dry den. 

4. Cuftom ; tribute. 

In refpe£t of the exorbitant dues that are paid at moll other 
ports, this defervedly retains the name of free. Addijon. 
To Due. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay as due. 

’I his is the latcfl glory of their praife. 

That I thy enemy due thee withal. Shakefpeare' s Ilenry VI. 
DU EL. tt.f. [duel l mu, Latin.] A combat between two ; a 
fingle fight. 

In many armies, if the matter fl.ould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions, the victory Ihould go on the one fide ; 
and yet if it be tried by the grofs,' go on the other fide. Paeon. 
1 o whom thus Michael : dream not of your fight 
As of a duel, or the local wounds 

Of head or heel. Alilton s ParadiJ'e Loj! , b. xii. /. 387. 

’ 1 was I that wrong’d you ; you my life have fought : 
No duel ever was more juftly fought. Waller. 

T o Du'el. v. >1. [from the noun ] To fight a fingle combat. 
The challenging and fighting with a man, a certain pofi- 
tivc mode of action, by particular ideas diftinguifhed from all 
others, is called duelling. Locke. 

I o Du'el. v.a. i o attack or fight with fingly. 

Who fingle 

Ducll'd their armies, rank’d in proud array, 

Himfell an army, now unequal match 
To fave himfelf againft a coward arm’d. 

At one (pear’s length. Milton's Agonijlcs , /. 344. 

Du'ei.llr. it./, [from duel.] A fingle combatant. 

T hey perhaps begin as fingle duel ers, but then they foon get 
their troops about them. Decay of Piety. 

Du'fllist. n. f. [from duel ] 
j. A fingle combatant. 

If the king ends the differences, the cafe will fall out no 
worfe than when two duellijis enter die field, where the worded 
party hath his fword again, without further hurt. Suckling. 
Henceforth let poets, ere allow’d to write. 

Be fearch’d like duel/ Jls before they fight. Dryden. 

2. One who profeffes to live by rules of honour. 

His bought arms Mung not lik’d ; for his firft day 
Of bearing them in field, he threw ’em away ; 

And hath no honour loft, our duellijis fay. Ben. Johnfon. 
DUE'LLO. si f. [Italian.] The duel; the rule of duelling. 
The gentleman will, for his honour’s fake, have one bout 
with you : he cannot by the duello avoid it. Sh. Twelfth Night. 
FA/E'NNA. n.f [Spanifh.] An old woman kept to guard 
a younger. 

I felt the ardour of my paflion increafe as the feafon ad- 
vanced, ’till in the month of July I could no longer contain : 
I bribed her duenna , was admitted to the bath, faw her un- 
drefl’ed, and the wonder difplayed. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Due. n.f. [dtggia, to give fuck, Idandick.] 

J. A pap; a nipple ; a teat : fpoken of beads, or in malice or 
contempt of human beings. 

Of her there bred 

A thoufand young ones, which (he daily fed. 

Sucking upon her poifonous dugs ; each one 
Of fundry fhape, yet all ill favoured. Fairy Qtteetu l. i. 
They are firft fed and nourifhed with the milk of a ftrange 
(lug. Raleigh's Hijlcry of the Wirtel. 

Then fhines the goat, whofe brutifh dugs fupply’d 
The infant Jove, and nurft bis growing pride. Creech. 
2. It feems to have been ufcd formerly of the breaft without 
reproach. 

It was a faithlefs fqtiire that was the fource 
Of all my forrow, and of thefe fad tears ; 

With whom, from tender dug of common nourfe, 

At once I was up brought. Fain .^ueen, l. ii. cant. 4. 

As m Id and gentle as the cradle-babe. 

Dying with mother’s dug between its lips. Shakef Hen. VI. 
Dug. preterit, and part. paJJ. of dig. 

They had often found medals, and pipes of lead, as they 
dug among the rubbifh. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

DUKE. n.f. [due, French ; dux, Latin.] One of the higheft 
order of nobility in England j in rank a nobleman next to 
the royal family. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs, will be here 
with him this night. Shakef care's King Lear. 

Aurmarle, Surrey, and Exeter mult lofe 
The names of dukes , their titles, dignities, 

And whatfeever profits thereby rife. Daniel's C. liar. 
Du'kfdom. n.f. [from duke.] 
j. The feigniory or pofieflions of a duke. 

Her brother found a wife. 

Where he himfelf was loft ; Profpero his dukedom 

In a poor iflc. Shakefpeare' s Temped. 
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?. I he title or quality of a duke. ' 

DuT brained. adi.[dull and brain.] Stupid ; doltifh ; f 00 | ifl) 

This arm of mine hath chaftifed “ L 

he petty rebel, dulbrain'd Buckingham. Shakef R! A nr 

Du'lcet. adj. [duleis, Latin.] b ***?' Ruh ^ 

1. Sweet to the tafte; lufeious. 

From lweet kernels prefs’d, 

She tempers dulcet creams ; nor thefe to hold 
W ants flte fit veffels pure. Milton’s Paradife Lo/l J „ 

2. Sweet to the ear ; harmonious; melodious. T ‘ 

I fat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 

Uttering fuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 

1 hut the rude lea grew civil at her fong. 

A fabrick huge 
Rofe like an exhalation, with the found 
Of dulcet fymphonies, and voices fweet. AT, It. Pored hit 

D r i fl CA r 1 r ION ' V' f from dulcify.] The acl of fwecuZ' 
the act of freeing from acidity, fkJtrtcfs, or acrimony. 9 
In colcothar the exadeft calcination, followed by an exqui- 
hte duUfcatton , does not reduce the remaining body into 
elementary earth ; for after the fait or vitriol, if the calcim. 
tion have been too faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the 
refidue is not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical vir- 

To U DU'LCIFY. v.a. (Mifor, French.]" To tjf’l 
let free from acidity, faltnels, or acrimony of any kind. 

A decodlion of wild gourd, or colocynthis, though fome- 
what qualified, will not from every hand be dulcified intoali- 
merit, by an addition of flower or meal. Brrwn's Vulgar Err, 
I drellcd him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcified tindhirc of 
_ Wijeman's Surgery, 

Spirit of wine duklf.es fpirit of fait; nitre, or vitriol bve 
other bad eft'afts. Arbuthnot on Aliment!. 

Du'lcimi:r n.f, [ djlcimello , Skinner . ] A mufical inftrument 
played by ftriking the brafs wires with little flicks. 

Ye hear the found of the cornet, flute, harp, fackbut, 
pfiilterv, dulcimer , and all kinds of mufick. Dan. iii. 

To DU'I .CORA! E. v.a. [from duleis, Latin.] Tofwcetcn; 
to make lefs acrimonious. 

The ancients, for the dukorating of fruit, do commend 
fwine s dung above all other dung. Bacon s Natural Hificry. 

l urbith mineral, as it is fold in the ftiops, is a rough me- 
dicine; but being fomewhat dulccrated, firft procureth vomit- 
ing, and then fafivation. I Fife man s Surgty. 

Dulcora'tion. n.f. [from duL orate.] The adt of fwett- 
cning. 

Malt gathereth a fvvectnefs to the tafte, which appeareth ih 
the wort : the dulcoration of things is worthy to be tried to the 
full ; for that dulcoration importeth a degree to nourillimcnt: 
and the making of things inalimcntal to become aliments!, 
may be an experiment of great profit for making new victuals. 

Bacons Natural Hijlory, N®. 649. 

Du'lhead n.f. [dull and head . ] A blockhead; a wretch 
foolifh and ftupid; a dolt. 

This people be fools and dulheads to all goodnefs; but 
fubtle, cunning, and bold in any mifehief. Ajcham's Sehcslm. 

Du'lia. n.f. [o'sXjia] An inferiour kind of adoration. 

Paleotus faith, that the fame worfliip which is given to the 
prototype may be given to the image ; but with the different 
degrees of latria and dull a. Stillingfiiet , 

DULL. adj. [ dwl , Welfh ; bole, Saxon ; do!, mad, Dutch J 

1. Stupid; doltifh ; blockifh ; unapprehenfive ; indocile; flow 
of underflanding. 

Such is their evil hap to play upon dull fpirited men. Hitler. 
He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, may com- 
plain of grols breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred. Shak, 
Sometimes this perception, in feme kind of bodies, is tar 
more fubtile than the fenfe ; fo that the fenfe is but a dull thing 
in comparifon of it. Paeons Natural Hijhry. 

Every man, even th edulleji, is thinking more than the moll 
eloquent can teach him how to utter. Dryden. 

2. Blunt ; ohtufe. 

Meeting with time. Slack tiling, far’d I, 

Thy fey the is dull ; whet it, for fhame. Herbert, 

3. Unready; aukward. 

Gynccia a great while flood ftill, with a kind of (/■.//amaze- 
ment looking ftedfaflly upon her. Sidney. 

O help thou my weak wir, and fharpen my dull tongue. 

Fairy djhieen, b. i. fan. 

Memorv is fo ncceftary to all conditions of life, that w* 
are not to fear it fliould grow dull for want of excrci ifc , 1 
exercife would make it ftronger. ** 

4. Hebetated; not quick. ; 

This people’s heart is waxed grofs, and rheir cars are u 
of hearing.. x,u ’ ' 5 ' 

5. Sad; melancholy. 

6. Sluggifli ; heavy ; flow of motion. 

Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and flow, - 

And all th2t drunk thereof did faint and feeble, 
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i. Grofs; cloggy ; vile. 

She excels each mortal thing 

Upon the dull earth dwelling. Shak. Tivo-Gent.of I nonet* 

8. Not exhilutcrating ; not delightful ; as, to make diihonanes is 
dull work. 

q. Not bright ; as, the mirror is dull, the fire t< dull. 

I’ll not be made a foft and dull ey’d fool, 

T o fliakc the head, relent, and figh, and yield . 

To Chriftian interceflbrs. Shakefpeare' s Mcrch. of Venice, 

10. Drowfy ; fleepy. 

To Dull, v a. [from the adjcdlrvc.J 
1 . To ftupify; to infatuate 

Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken away the will 
of children from learning, than care in making of Latin. AJcb. 
Thefe drugs fhe has 

Will ftupify and dull the fenfe awhile. Shaltfp Cymbelini. 
i. To blunt; to obtund. 

This entrance of the battle did whet the courage of the 
Spaniards, though it dulled their fwords. Bacon. 

3. To hidden ; to make melancholy. 

4. To hebetate; to weaken. 

Now forc’d to overflow with brackifh tears, 

The troublous noife did dull their dainty ears. Spenfr. 4. 
c. To damp; to clog. . , r . , 

Prayers were fhort, as if darts thrown out with a (udcJen 
quicknefs, left that vigilant and creel attention of mind, 
which in prayer is very nccefl’ary, fliould be wafted or dulled 
through continuance. Hooker , b. v. f 33 - 

In bodies, union ftrengtheneth and cherifhcth any natural 
aflion ; and, on the other fide, wcakencth and dulUth any 
violent impreffion , and even fo is it of minds. Bacon s Effays. 

6. To make weary, or flow of motion. 

-. To fully brightnefs 

'I h: breath dulls the mirrour. Bacon. 

Du'lia nr. n.f [from dull.] A blockhead; a dolt; a ftupid 

fellow ; a dunce. 

What, mak’ft thou me a dullard in this a cl ? 

Wilt thou not fpeak to me ? Shakefpeare' s CymbcUne. 

Thou muft make a dullard of the world. 

If they no: thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential fpurs 
To make thee leek it. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

Du'i.t.y. adv f from dull ] 
j. Stupidly; doltifhly. 

It is not fufneient to imitate nature in every circumftance 
dully, literally, and meanly ; but it becomes a painter to take 
what is moft beautiful. Dryden s Dufrefnoy. 

2. Slowly ; fluggifhly. 

'[’he air, if it be moift, doth in a degree quench the flame, 
and howfoever maketh it burn more d l y. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 

3 Not vigoroufly ; not gaily; not brightly; not keenly. 
Du'lness. n f. [from dull.] 

1. Stupidity; weaknefs of intellect ; indocility; flownefs of ap- 
prelicnfion. 

Nor is the du'nefs of the fcholar to extinguifh, but rather 
' to inflame the charity of the teacher. S.utb's Sermons. 

Shadwel alone my perfect image bears, 

Mature in dulnefs from his tender years. Dryden. 

2- Want of quick perception. 

Nature, by a continual ufc of any thing, groweth to a fatiety 
and dulnefs , either of appetite or working. Bacon's Nat. Hi//. 

3. Drowfinels ; inclination to flecp. 

Here ceafe more queftions ; 

Thou art inclin’d to flecp. ’Tis a good dulnrfs. 

And give it way. Shakefpeare' sTcmptfi . 

4. Slugnifhncfs of motion. 

5. Uimnefs; want of luftre. 

<■. Bluntncls ; want of edge. 
iJu't.v. adv. [from due.] 
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plead in their nwn defence, left the cruelty of man (hould 
El# to afflia them. , Hahr.t.r./.i. 

They fpake not a word ; 

But like dumb flames, or uiibreathing ftones, 

Star’d each on other. Shakefpeare s Richard II, 

Some pofitivc terms fignify a negative idea: bh.ul implies 
privation of fight, dumb a denial of fpeech. I* nil, s l .... ■ 

. Deprived of lpeech. , . . 

They fun" no more, or only fun? his fame ; 

Struck dumb, they all admir’d tlic godlike man. Dt j-cn. 

Mute; not ufing words. . 

He is a proper man’s pidure ; but, alas ! who can converfc 
with a dumb fhow ? Shakefpeare , Aiercbar.t of / entce. 

His gentle dumb expreflion turn d at ." n gm 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. A11. ton s Paradife Loft. 


Shakefpeare' s Timsn of Athens. 


i. Properly; fitly; in the due manner. 

Ever fince they firmly have retained, 

And duly well obferved his bchcaft. Spenfer. 

I do not know 

What kind of my obedience I fliould tender, 

Mure than my all, which is nothing ; nor my prayers 
Arc not words duly hallow’d, nor mv wifhes 
More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and wifhes 
Are all I can return. ' Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

In the body, when the principal parts, as the heart and 
liver, do their offices, and all the inferiour fmaller veflcls adl 
ordeily and ddy, there arilcs a fweet enjoyment upon the 
whole, which wc call health. South's Sermons. 

If attention he duly engaged to t’nofe reflections, they can- 
not fat! of influence. Rogers, Sermon 3. 

2 Regularly ; exactly. 

•Seldom at church, ’tvvas fuch a bufy life ; 

But da y fen t his family and wife. Pope, EpiJIUy. 

DUMB. ad;. [I3T"1 he was flient ; dumbs, Golhick; bumbe, 
•Saxon ; duw, Danifli ; dom, Dutch, dull.] 

*. Mute; incapable of fpeech. 

It Lull pleated himfelf fometime to unloofc the very 
tongues even, of dumb creatuies, and to teach them to 
Vol. I. 


Her humble geftures made the refidue plain, 

Dumb eloquence perfuading more than fpeech. Rojcommon. 

For lie who covets gain in fuch exce s, 

Does by dumb figns himfelf as much exprefs, 

As if in words at length he fhow’d his mind. Dryden s Jua. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to complain, 
relent, languifh, defpair, and die in dumb fhew. Addif.Spett. 

Silent ; refufing to fpeak. 

The good old feer withftood 
Th’ intended treafon, and was dumb to blood ; 

’Till tir’d with endlcfs clamours, end purfuit f 

Of Itliacus, he flood no longer mute. Dryden s /■ Bn . 

Du'mbly. ado. [from d,mb.] Mutely; filently ; without 
words. 

Du'mbness. n.f. [from dumb.] 

X. Incapacity to fpeak. 

2. Omiffion of fpeech ; mutenefs. 

There was fpeech in their dumbnefs , language in their very 
gefture : they looked as they had heard of a world ranfomed, 
or one deftroyed. Shakefpeare s Winter s 7 aie. 

To th’ dumbnefs of the gefture 
One might interpret. 

3 . Rcfufal to fpeak ; (ilencc. 

’Tis love, faid (lie ; and then my downcaft eyes, 

And guilty dumbnefs, witnefs’d my furprize. Dryden. 

To Du'mbfoukd. v.a. [from dumb.] To confufe; to ftrike 
dumb. A low phrafe. 

They had like to have dumbfounded the juftice ; but his clerk 
came in to his afliflance. Spectator, N®. 616. 

DUMP. n.f. [from el m, ftupid, Dutch.] 

1 . Sorrow ; melancholy ; fadnefs. 

Sing no more ditties, fing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy ; 

T he frauds of men were ever fo. 

Since Summer firft was leafy. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing . 

Vifit by night your lady’s chamber window 
With fome fweet confort: to their inftruments 
Tunc a deploring dump ; the night’s dead filence 
Will well become fuch fweet complaining grievance. Shak. 
Funerals with (lately pomp 

March flowly on, in folemn dump. Hudihras, p. i. cant. t. 

The fquirc who fought on bloody flumps. 

By future bards bewail’d in doleful dumps. Gay’s Paflorals. 

2. Abfence of mind; reverie. 

This fhame dumps caufc to well-bred people, when it 
carries them away from the company. Locke. 

Du'mpish. adj. [from dump.] Sad; melancholy; forrowful. 
New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate, 

Doth feem to promife hope of new delight ; 

And bidding th’ old adieu, his pafted date 
Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpijh fpight. Spenfer. 

The life which I live at this age is not a dead, dumpijh, and 
four life; but chearful, lively, and pleafant. Herbert. 

DuTwpling. n.f. [from dump, heavinefs.] A fort of pudding. 
You prate too long, like a book-learn’d fot, 

’Till pudding and dumpling burn to pot. Dryden. 

Dun. adj. [bun, Saxon.] 
j. A colour partaking of brown and black. 

By mixing fuch powders we are not to expefl a ftrong and 
full white, fuch as is that of paper;, but fome dufky obl’cure 
one, fuch as might arife from a mixture of light and darknefs, 
or from white and black, that is, a grey, or dun, or rufict 
brown. Newton’s Opt. 

2. Dark ; gloomy. 

Come, thick night! 

And pall thee in the dunneft fmoke of hell. 

That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry hold ! hold ! Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

He then furvey’d 

Hell, and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coafting the wall of heav’n on this fide, 

dun air Cublime. Milton’s Paradife Lofl , b. iii. /. 69; 
To DUN. v.a. [bunan, Saxon, to clamour.] To claim a 
debt with vehemence and importunity. 

Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly: they’ll 
never afk thee again. I fhailbe dunning thee everyday. Bacon. 

" I remember 


DUN 

I remember what fhe won : 

And hath ihc fent fo foon to dun ? Swift. 

H hen thou dun ft their parents, feldom they. 
Without a luit before the tribune, pay. Dryden', Juvenal. 

/ [from the verb.] A clamorous, importunate, trou- 
blefomc creditor. 

1 hus, while my jovlefs minutes tedious flow, 

™ looks demure, and filent pace, a dun , 

Horrible monfter ! hated by gods and men, 

T o my aerial citadel afeends. Phillips . 

It grieves my heart to be pulled by the fleeve by fomc raf- 
cally dun , Sir, remember my bill. Arbulhn. Hijlory of J. Bull. 

Dunce.,*./; [ A 'word of uncertain etymology ; perhaps from 

, the D ^ch ftupid.J A dullard ; a dolt ; a thickfkul; a 
itupid indocile animal. 

Dunce at the bed ; in ftreets but fcarce allow’d. 

To tickle, on thy draw, the Hupid crowd. Dryden’ s Virgil. 

V as Epiphanius fo great a dunce to imagine a thing, indif- 
ferent in itfelf, fhould be directly oppofite to the law of 

l d ' ? . Stillingftcet. 

1 never knew this town without dunces of figure, who had 
credit enough to give rife to fome new word. Swift. 

DL NO. n.J. [omej, Saxon. J The excrement of animals uled 
to fatten ground. 

f or dung , all excrements are the refufc and putrifa&ions of 
nourifhment.- Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N°. 696. 

I judge the likelieft way to be the perforation of the 
body of the tree in feveral places, one above the other; 
and the filling of the holes with dung, mingled with the medi- 
cine ; and the watering of thofe lumps of dung, with fquirts 
of an infufion of the medicine in dunged water, once in three 
or four days. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, NO 5 co. 

For when from herbs the pure part mull be won, 

From grofs by ftilling, this is better done 
By dclpis'd dung than by the fire or fun. Donne. 

He foon would learn to think like me. 

And blefs his ravifh’d eyes to fee 
Such order from confufion fprung. 

Such gaudy tulips rais’d from dung. Swift. 

To Dung. v. a. [from the noun.] • To fatten with dung. 

It was received of old, that dunging of grounds, when the 
Weft wind bloweth, and in the decreafe of the moon, doth 
greatly help. Bacon s Natural Hijlory, N\ 667. 

There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found. 

That carry’d compoft forth to dung the ground. Drydeu. 

Du'n geon. n.f. [from donjon, the tower in which prifoners 
were kept, whence all prifons eminently ftrong were in time 
called dungeons .] A clofe prifon : generally fpokc of a prifon 
dark or fubterraneous. 

Then up he took the flumbered fenfelefs corfe. 

And e’re he could out of his fwoon awake. 

Him to his caftle brought with hafty force. 

And in a dungeon deep him threw without remorfe. Fa £>u. 

We know not that the king of heav’n hath doom’d 
This place our dungeon ; not our fafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. ii. 

Now from the North 
Of Norumbequc, and the Samocd fhore, 

Burfting their brazen dungeon, arm’d with ice. 

And fnow, and hail, come ftormy guft, and flaw. Milton. 
By imagination a man in a dungeon is capable of entertain- 
ing himfclf with fcencs and landfkapes, more beautiful than 
any that can be found in the whole compafs of nature. Add!/. 

Du'ngfork. n.f. [dung and fork. ] A fork to tofs out dung 
from (tables. 

Dungforks and paddles are common every where. Mortimer. 

Ru'nchil. n.f. [dung and bill.) 

1. An heap or accumulation of dung. 

I, his brother, gain nothing under him but growth; for 
the which his animals on his dunghils are as much bound to 
him as I. Shakefpeare's As you like it. 

Turn out that eyelefs villain ; throw this (lave 
Upon the dunghil. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

T wo cocks fought a duel for the maftery of a dunghil. L’EJl. 
Never enter into a league of fricndftiip with an ingrateful 
perfon ; that is, plant not thy fricndfhip upon a dunghil: it is 
too noble a plant for fo bafe a foil. S.uth's Sermons. 

T he dunghil having raifed a huge mufliroom of (hort dura- 
tion, is now fpread to enrich other mens land. Swift. 

2 . Any mean or vile abode. 

Perhaps a thoufand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the (ky. 

Are lighten'd by his beams, and kindly nurft. 

Of which our earthly dunghil is the worft. Dryden. 

3. Any fituation of mcannefs. 

The poor he raifeth from the duft, 

Even from the dunghil lifts the juft. Sandys. 

4. A term of reproach for a man meanly born. 

(Jut, dunghil ! dar’ft thou brave a nobleman ? Shakefp. 

Du'ng hil. adj Sprungfrom the dunghil; mean ; low; bafe; 
vile; worthlefs. 

' His dunghil thoughts, which do themfelves enure 
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, To dirty drofs, no higher dare afpire. Starter ™ r 
Dungy, adj. [from dung.] Full of dung 5 mean/vifc 
low; odious; wortl^lefs. llc >“afc; 

If it be fo. 

We. need no grave to bury honefty; 

There’s not a grain of it, the face to fweeten 

Of the whole dungy earth. Shakefpeare’s l Vinter's Tnl 

D £sr- *•/ I** “0 u* Pto « T t 

Any manner of vegetables caft into th edungrard. AU,;.. 

Du nner. ». / [from dun ] One employed in folicitin?, Jfv 
debts. - 

. The .y are ever talking of new filks, and ferve the owner, 
in getting them cuftomers, as their common dunum • 
making them pay. Spectator, n “ 

Duo decuple, adj. [duo and decuplus , Latin.] C> uftwJtf 
twelves. 

Grifepfius, a learned Polander, endeavours to cftablifli the 
duodecuple proportion among the Jews, by comparing f omc 
paftages of Scripture together. A, Imhnot on Com, 

DUE. n.f. [dupe, French, from duppe, a foolifh bird eafdy 
caught.] A credulous man ; a man eafily tricked. 1 

An ufurping populace is its own dupe, a mere underworker 
and a purchafer in truft for fome fingle tyrant. Surt 

Firft flave to words, then vaflal to a name. 

Then dupe to party ; child and man the fame. DunciaJ. 
To Du pe. v. a. [from the noun.] 'Fo trick ; to cheat. 

The throne a bigot keep, a genius quit ; 

Faithlefs through piety, and dup’d through wit. Pope's Eftjl. 
Du'ple. adj. [duplus, Latin.] Double; one repeated. ‘ 
To DU'PLlCATE. v.a. [duplico, Latin.] 

1. To double; to enlarge by the repetition of the firft number 
or quantity. 

And fome alterations in the brain duplicate that which is 
• but a Angle objed to our undiftempered fentiments. Glam. 

2. To fold together. 

Duplicate, adj. [from the verb.] 

Duplicate proportion is the proportion of fquares. Thus, 
in a rank of geometrical proportions, the fiift term to the 
third is faid to be in a duplicate ratio of die firft to the fecond, 
or as its fquare is to the fquare of the fecond : fo in 2, 4, 8, 
1 6, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4 ; or 
as the fquare of 2 to the fquare of 4. Phillips. Harris. Bailey. 

It has been found, that the attraction is almoft reciprocally 
in a duplicate proportion of the diftance of the middle of the 
drop from the concourfe of the glades, viz. reciprocally in a 
fimple proportion, by reafon of the fpreading of the drop, 
and its touching each glafs in a larger furface ; and again reci- 
procally in a fimple proportion, by reafon of the attraflions 
growing ftronger widiin the fame quantity of attracting 
furface. Newton's Oft. 

Duplicate, n.f. Another correfpondent to the firft; a 
fecond thing of the fame kind, as a tranfeript of a paper. 

Nothing is more needful for perfecting the natural hiilory 
of bodies than the fubjeCting them to the fire; to which end 
I have referved duplicates of the moft confiderable. IVoodward. 
Duplication. n.f. [from duplicate.] 

1. The aft of doubling. 

What great pains hath been taken concerning the quadra- 
ture of a circle, and die duplication of a cube, and fome other 
mathematical problems. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. The aft of folding together. 

3. A fold ; a doubling. 

The peritonaeum is a ftrong membrane, every where double; 
in the duplications of which all the vifeera of the abdonu.11 are 
hid. IVifeman s Surgery. 

Du'plicature. n.f. [from duplicate .] A fold; any thing 
doubled. 

Vaft bags are requifite to contain the water which iffiies 
from the lymphedufts, cither diJacerated or obftrufted, and 
exonerating themfelves into die foldings, or between the du- 
plicatures of the membranes. Pay on the Creation ■ 

Dupli'city. n.f. [eluplieis, Latin.] 

1 . Doublenefs ; the number of two. 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head at 
both extremes, and had been more tolerable to have let t rce 
or four at one. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. iii. <• * 4 * 

Do not affeCI duplicities nor triplicities, nor any certm 
number of parts in your divifion of things. Watts t Logic . 

2. Deceit; doublenefs of heart, or of tongue. „. 

Durability, n.f. [durability Latin.] T he power of lai 1 n g , 

continuance; endurance. . 

Stones though in dignity of nature inferior unto p 3 
yet exceed them in firmnefs of ilrength, or durability 0 * 5 

Hooker, 0. 1 . J • 

Our times upon the earth have neidicr certainty , 
durability. Raleigh's Hijlory of the U orU. 

DU'RABLE. adj. [durabilis, Latin.] 

1. Lading ; having the quality of long continuance. 

The bones of his body wc may compare to the ' a ' . . _ 
and ftones, and therefore ftrong and durable. RaMgrs 
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With pins of adamant, 

And chains, they made all faff ; too faft they made. 

And durable! Milton’s Paradife Loll, b. x. /. 3 10. 

The glories of her majefty’s reign ought tu be recorded in 
words more durable dian brafs, and fuch as our poftcrity may 
read a thoufand years hence. Swijt. 

2 . Having fucceffive exiftence. 

When on a day, 

For time, though in eternity, apply ’d 
To motion, meafures all things durable 
By prefent, paft, and future, on fuch day ^ . 

As heav’n’s great year brings forth. Milton’s Paradife L of. . 

Du'ra b leness. n.f. [from durable.] Power of lafting , 
continuance. 

The different confidence and durablenefs of the ft rata 
whereof they confift, are more or lefs. Woodward s hat. Hijf. 

A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by the good- 
nefs of his verfe, may by the durablenefs ot the metal that 
fupports it. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Du'ra bly. adv. [from durable.] In a Jailing manner. 

There indeed he found his fame flourifhing, his monuments 
engraved in marble, and yet more dura'.ly in mens me- 
mories. Sidney. 

Du'rance. n.f. [from dureffe, law French.] 

1. Imprifonment ; the cuftody or power of a jaylor ; a prifon. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts. 

Is in bafe durance and contagious prifon ; 

Haul’d thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 
A poor, innocent, forlorn ffranger, languishing in durance , 
upon the falfe accufations of a lying, infolent, whorifh 
troni3n. Souths Seimons. 

There’s neither iron bar nor gate. 

Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate; 

And yet men durance there abide. 

In dungeons fcarce three inches wide. Hudibras, p. i. cant. 2. 
Notwithftanding the warning and example before me, I 
commit my fell to lafting durance Congreve's Old Batchelor. 

2 . Endurance; continuance; duration. 

Sick nature at that inftant trembled round. 

And mother earth figh’d as flic felt the wound : 

Of how fhort durance was this new nude ftate ! 

How far more mighty than heaven’s love, hell’s hate 1 Dryd. 

Dura'tion. n.f. [ duratio , Latin.] 

1. A fort of diftance or length, the idea whereof wc get, not 

from the permanent parts of fpace, but from the fleeting and 
perpetually perithing parts of fuccefii n. Locke. 

2 . Power of comir.ua ce. 

D ration is a circumltance fo eflential to happiiefs, that if 
wc conceived it pofliblc for the joys of heaven itfelf to pafs 
from us in an inftant, we fhould find ourfelvcs not much con- 
cerned for the attainment of them. Rogers’s Sermons. 

3. Length of continuance. 

Ariftotlc, by greatnefs of a&ion, does not only mean it 
fhould be great in its nature, but alfo in its duration , that it 
fhould have a due kngth in it. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 267. 

To DURE, v . n. [duro, Latin.] To laft ; to continue; to 
endure. 

The delights and pleafures of the world are moft pleafing 
while they dure. Raleigh's Hi/iory of the World. 

Du'reful. adj. [from endure and full.] Lafting; of long con- 
tinuance ; durable. 

The dureful oak, whofe fap is not vet dry’d, 

Is long e’er it conceive the kindling fire ; 

But when it once doth burn, it doth divide 
Great heat, and makes his flames to heaven afpire. Spenfer. 
Du'reless. adj. [from dure J Without continuance; lading; 
tranutory ; fhort. 

Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable to follow 
and embrace the lalfe and durelrfs pleafures of this ftaze-play 
world, than to become the fhadow of God. Raleigh's 'Hijlory. 

Dll' R ESSE. n.f. [French, liardfliip, feverity.] 

1. Imprifonment; conftraint ; confinement. 

2. [In law.] A plea ufed by way of exception, by him who 

being caft into prifon at a man’s fuit, or otherwife by threats, 
beiting, &c. hardly ufed, feals any bond to him during his 
reftraint. This the law holds as invalid, and fuppofes to be 
conftrained. • Cowel. 

Du ring. prep. [ Phis- word is rather a participle from dure-, 
as, during life, durante vita, life continuing ; during my plea- 
Jure, my plcafurc continuing the fame.] For the time of the 
continuance of ; while any thing lafts. 

li during hisphildliood he he conflantly and rigoroufly kept 
from drinking fold liquor whilft he is hot, forbearance mows 
into a habit. Locke. 

Lm/rity. n.f. [durete, French; durus, Latin.] Hardncfs; 
firmnefs. 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which in time 
became marble again, at leaft of indiflbluble durity, as ap- 
peared in the (landing theatres Wottons Architecture. 

Irradiancy or fparkling, found in many gems, is not difeo- 
verable in this ; for it cometh fhort of their compa&ncfs and 
ur ‘'y- Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 1, 
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Durst. The pi-cterite of dare. . 

TheChriftians durjl have no images of the Deity, becaute 
they would rather die than defile themfelves wuh fuch art 
impiety. Stilling feci s Def. of Dife. on Ram. Idol. 

DUSK. adj. [duyjler, Dutch.] 

1. Tending to darknels. See Dusky. 

2. Tending to blacknels ; dark coloured. 

The hills to their fuppiy* 

Vapour, and exhalation dujk, and moift; 

Sent up amain. Alt It,;: s P aradife Lcjf+ b. x. /. / 

Dusk. n.f. [from the adje&ive.] 

1 . Tendency to darktiefs ; incipient obfeurity. 

I will wait on you in the dujk ot the evening, wit.ii my 
fhow upon my back. Stetlatory N-. 27 1. 

2. Darknefs of colour ; tendency to blackiiefs. 

Some fprinkled freckles on his lace were feen, 

W hofe dufk fet off the wlvitenefs of the flein. Dryden s Fab. 
To Dusk. v.a. [from the noun.] To make dufkifh. Diet. 
To Dusk v.n. To grow dark; to begin to lofe light oi* 
brightnefs ; to have lull re diminifhed. Dith 

Du'skily. adv. [from dufky.] With a tendency to darknefs 
or blacknefs. 

Du'skish. adj. [from dujk.] 

1. Inclining to darknefs ; tending to obfeurity. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, 

Enroll’d in dujkijh fmoi.k, and brimftonc blue. Fai. Qtiecn. 

2 . Tending to blacknefs; dark coloured. 

Sight is not contented with fudden departments from one 
extreme to another ; therefore rather a dufhjh tincture than an 
abfolute black. Wotton’s ArchiteCiu, e. 

Du'skishly. adv. [from dufkijh.] Cloudily; darkly. 

The fawduft burned fair, ’till part of the c andle cunfumcd : 
the duft gathering about the fnaft, made the lhaft to burn 
dufkijhiy. Bacon’s Natural hijio-y, NA ^65. 

Du'skv. adj. [from dufk ; duy/ler, Dutch.] 

1. Tending to darknefs ; obfeure; not luminous. 

Here lies the cluf:y torch of Mortimer, 

Chok’d with ambition of the meaner fort. Shakefp. H. VI. 

There fierce winds o’er dufky valleys blow, 

Whofe every puff bears empty fhades away. Dryd. Ind. Em . 

Through the plains of one continual day, 

Six fhining months purfue tfietr even way ; 

And fix fuccccding urge their dufey (light, 

Obfctir’d with vapours and o’erwhelm’d in night. Prior . 

2. Tending to blacknefs ; dark coloured ; not clear; not bright. 

They did plot 

7 'he means that dujky Dis my daughter got. Shak. Tcmpefl: 
It is not green, but of a dujky brown colour. Bacon. 

When Jove in dujky clouds involves the fkies. 

And the faint crefcent (hoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 
The furface is of a dufky yellow colour. IVoodward. 

Bv mixing fuch powders we arc not to expe£t a ftrong anil 
full white, fuch as is that of paper ; but fome dufky obfeure 
one, fuch as might -arife from a mixture of light and dark- 
nefs, or from white and black ; that is, a grey or dun, or 
rufl'et brown. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Gloomy ; fad ; intelle&ually clouded. 

While he continues in life, this dufky feene of horrour, 
this melancholy profpedt of final perdition, will frequently oc- 
cur to his fancy. Bentley s Sermons. 

Umbriel, a dufey, melancholy fprite. 

As ever fully’d the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper feene, 

Repairs to fearch the gloomy cave of fplecn. 

DUST. n. f. [euj-r, Saxon ; duujl, Erfe 1 

1. Earth or other matter reduced to fmall particles. 

The clujl 

Should have afeended to the roof of hcav’n. 

Rais’d by your populous troops. Shakefp. Anth. and Cleopat. 
Duft helpeth the fruitfulnefs of trees, infomuch as they caft 
duft upon them : that powdering, when a (bower cometh, 
maketh a foiling to the tree, being earth and water finely laid 
on * Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 666. 

2. The grave; the ftate of difl'olution. 

The feepter, learning, phyfick muft 
All follow this, and come to duft. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Thou 

Out of the ground waft taken, know thy birth ; 

1‘ or duft thou art, and fhalt to duft return. 

a , Ah It on's Paradife Loft. 

3. A mean and dcjedled ftate. 

God raifeth up the poor out of the duft, to fet them amone 
princes. 1 Sam. ii. hT 

1 ° .. S , T ' ?\*j f from the noun -] To free from duft ; to 
fprmkle with duft. 

Du'stman. n.f. [duft 'and man.] One whofe employment is 
to carry away the duft. } 

The duft man’s cart offends thy deaths and eyes 
H hen through the ftrect a doud of afhts flies. Gay. 
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Du'sty. adj. [from duft.] 

1. Filled with duft ; clouded with duff. 

Arms and the dijiy field I lefs admire* 

And foften ftrangely in fome new defile. 

2. Covered or feattered with duft. 

Even drudgery himfelf, 

As at the car he fwcats, or dujiy hews 
The palace (lone, looks gay. Thowfon’s Summery l. 1445. 
Du'tchess. n.f [ duchcffe, French.] 
l. The lady of a duke. 

The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutchefs , will be 
here. Shakcfpcare’s King Lear. 

The duke was to command the army, and the dutchefs, by 
the favour (he pofi’cfled, to be near her majefty. twift. 

The gen’rous god, who wit and gold refines. 

And ripens fpirits as he ripens minds. 

Kept drofs for dutc l cjfes, the world fliall know it. 

To you gave fenfe, good humour, and a poet. Pope’s Epift. 

A lady who has the fovereignty of a dukedom. 

I CHV. n.f [duche, French.] A territory which gives title 
to a duke, or has a duke for its fovereign. 

France might have fwallowed 1 p his whole dutchy. Swift. 
Different ftaies border on it; the kingdom of France, the 
d itchy of Savoy, and the canton of Bern. Addifon on Italy. 
Du'tchyccurt. n f. A court wherein all matters appertain- 
ing to the dutrhy of Lancafter arc decided by the decree of 
the chancellor of that court. Cowel. 

Du'teous. adj. [from duty.] 

1. Obedient ; obfequious ; refpc£lful to thofe who have natural 
or legal authority. 

Great Aurenazebe did duteous care exprefs, 

And durft not puih too far his great fuccefs. Dryd Aurcng. 

A female foftnefs, with a manly mind ; 

A duteous daughter, and a fiftcr kind ; 

In fickncfs patient, and in death refign’d. Dryden. 

Who taught the bee with winds and rains to llrive. 

To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 

And through the liquid fields again to pafs 
Duteous , and hark’ning to the founding brafs ? 

2. Obfequious ; obedient to good or bad purpofes. 

I know thee well ; a fcrviceable villain ! 

As duteous to the vices of thy miftrefs. 

As madnefs would defire. Sbakcfpcarc’s King Lear. 

1 very beaft, more duteous at her call. 

Than at Circcan call the herd difguis’d. Milt . Parad. Lofl. 

3. Enjoined by duty; enforced by the relation of one to 
another. 

With mine own tongue deny my facred right. 

With mine own breath relcafe all duteous ties. Shakcf. R. II. 
Du'tiful. adj [duty and full.] 

1. Obedient; fubruiffive to natural or legal fuperiours; re- 
verent. 

She died in an extreme old age, without pain, under the 
care of the moll dutiful fon that I have ever known or heard 
G y_ Swift to Pope. 

2. Expreffive of fefpeft; giving token of reverence; refpeclful; 
reverential. 

There would fhc kifs the ground, and thank the trees, 
blefs the air, and do dutiful reverence to every thing flic thought 
did accompany her at their firft meeting. Sidney, b. ii. 

Du'tifully. adv. [from dutiful.] 

1. Obediently ; fubmiffively. 

2. Reverently ; refpe£l fully. 

His daughter Philoclea he found at that tim e dutifully watch- 
ing by her mother, and Mifo curioufly watching her. Sidney. 
He with joyful, nimble wing. 

Flew dutifully back again. 

And made an bumble chaplet for the king. Swift. 

Du'tiFUIN’Ess n.J. [from dutiful .] 

1. Obedience; fubmiflion to juft authority. 

Piety, or dutifulnejs to parents, was a mod popular ^virtue 
among the Romans. Dryden s Ain. 

2. Reverence ; refpeSt. 

It is a It ange kind of civilitv, and an evil dutifulnefs in 
friends and relatives, to fuffer him to perifh without reproof 
or medicine, rather than to feem unmannerly to a great 
(inner. Taylor s Rule cf living holy. 

Du'rv. n.f [from due.] t .... 

j. That to which a man is by any natural or legal obligation 

bound 

When ye fliall have done all thofe things which are com- 
manded, you fay wc are unprofitab.c fervants : we have done 
that which was our duty to do. Lu xvn. 10. 

Goodmylod, 

You have he?ot me, bred me, lov d me I 
Return thole duties back, as arc right fit ; 

Obey you, love you, and 1110ft honour you. Shak. K. Lear. 
The pain children feel from any necefiity ot nature, it is the 
d:/t<‘ of parents to relieve. Lode. 

2. Adis or forbearances required by religion or morality. 

All our duty is fet down in our prayers, becaufe in all our 
duty we beg the Divine Aflillance ; and remember that you 
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arc hound to do all thofe duties , for the doing of which v 
have played for the Divine Afliftance. Taylor's Devoi 
j. Obedience or fubmiflion due to parents, governors, or 1 ^ 
riours; loyalty; piety to parents. " ’ 

Thinkeft thou that duty (ball have dread to fpeak 
When pow’r to flatt’ry bows ? To plainnefs honour 
Is bound, when majefty to folly falls. Shakefp. Kin ? l nr 
God’s party will appear fmall, and the king’s not greater- 
it being not probable, that thofe fliould have fenfe of duty t' 
him that had none to God. Decay fP^ 

Adi of reverence or refpedl. 

They both attone; 

Did duty to their lady as became. Fairy Queen A i; 

5. The bufinefs of a foltlier on guard. 

The regiment did duty there pundlually. Clarendon , h. viii. 
Otho bribed his guards at a high rate; for as often nsGalba 
fupped with him, he ufed to give every foldicr upon duty an 
aureus. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

6. The bufinefs of war; fervice. 

The night came and fevered them, all parties being tired 
with the duty of the day. Clarendmfb. viii. 

Sec how the madmen bleed ! Behold the gains 
With which their maftcr, love, rewards their pains ! 

For fev’n long years, on duty ev’ry day. 

Lo ! their obedience, and their monarch’s pay ! Dryden, 

7. Tax; impoft ; cuftom; toll. 

All the wines that come down from Tufcany make their 
way through fever al duties and taxes, before they teach the 
port. A.ldif n’s Travels. 

Such flickcls as they now fficw, were the old ones in which 
duty was to be paid by their law. Arbvthnot on Coins. 

DWARF, n.f. [fcpeoj-.j. Sax. dwerg, Dutch; fl;erg, Scottilh.] 

1. A man below the common fizc of men. 

Get you pone, you dwarf ! 

You minimus, of hind ring knot-grafs made. Shaiefpeart. 
Such dwarfs were fomc kind of apes. Drown' s futg.Err. 

They but now who feem’d 
In bigaefs to furpafs earth’s giant fons. 

Now lefs than (mailed dwarfs in narrow room 
Throng numbcrlcfs. Miitons Paradife Lojl, b. i. /. 779. 

2. Any animal or plant below its natural bulk. 

It is a delicate plantation of trees, all well-grown, fair, and 
fmoothg one dwarf was knotty and crooked, and the reft had 
it in dcrifion. L'EHrenge, 

Saw off the head of the (lock in a fmooth place; and lor 
dwarf trees, graft them within four fingers of the ground. 

Mortimer's Art of Hu.hautlry. 

3. An attendant on a lady or knight in romances. 

I he champion flout, 

Eftftoones difmounted from his courier brave, 

And to the z/uw/ a- while his needlcfs fpcar he gave. F. Qn. 

4. It is ufed often by botanills in compofition ; as, drjjarj elder, 
du arf honeyfuckle. 

To Dwarf, v.a. [from the noun.] To hinder from growing 
to the natural bulk ; tp lefl’en ; to make little. 

It is reported that a good llrong canvas, fpread over a tree 
grafted low, foon after it putteth forth, will dwarf it, and 
make it fpread. Bacon’s Natural hijlory, N°. 53 + 

The whole fex is in a manner dwarfed, and fhruuk into a 
race of beauties, that fee ms almoft another fpccies. Addijtn. 
Dwa'rfish. adj. [from dwarf. ] Below the natural buik; 
low ; fmall ; little ; petty ; defpicablc. 

Their dwaifijh pages were 

As cherubins, all gilt. Shakejpcare's Henry 1 • 

And are you grown fo high in his cittern, 

Becaufe 1 am fo divarjijls and fo low ? Shakejptert . 

This unheard fawcinefs, and boyifh troops, 

The king doth fmile at; and is well prepar d 
To whip this dwarfijb war, thefe pigmy arms. 

From out the circle of his territories. Shakefp. King 
A thicket clofe befulc the grove there ftood, 

With briars and brambles choak’d, znd dwarf jbwoo . Ojj 
We fliould have loft oaks and cedars, and the other a 
and lofty fons of the loreft, and have found . n0 J‘ n & u(h _ 
dwarf//) Ihrubs, and creeping mofs, and defpicabl 

rooms. 

Dwa'rfisiii.y. adj. [from dwarf 'ft).] 


Bentleys Sermons. 
Like a dwarf 

Dwa'rfishnESS. n.J. [from awarfijh.] 
ture; liulencfs. 

*Tis no wonder that fciencc hath not outgrown 
ifhnefsoi its priftine ftaturc, and that the f . i; . 

fuch a microcofm. . wamlcr . to v«,Dut] 

entioned by j unites- 


Minutcncfs of fta- 
the dwarf 


To Dwaule. v.a. [opelian, Sax. to 


To he delirious : a provincial word mentioned 
To DWELL. V. n. preterite dwelt, 01 t0 fend 

Teutonick, is J/ety, delay', due a a, Ilian ic , 

,. Tolhxbi.j .0 live in a place; lo.cfid.i »!»>»* 

IF thy brother that ,/mlleth by thee be waxes '///, bond- 
fold unco thee, thou lhalt not compel him to lerve as _ 


fervant. 
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„e Jhall MCI >lo«, without the cantp W* 

” jjhn Haywood and Sir ThomasMore. 

Here ,L« no frowns, nor anger s Iron, thefe ga 
Sorrow Hies far. 

2 . To live in any l £ t J3* of Pro mifc as in a ftrange 

Abraham fojourned in the lana xi , 9 . 

country, dwelling in tabernacles. 

3- T ° Iris S»S-w= detooy, • 

ThI: S h t«^un M,« in doubtful joy. MMM. 

. To be fufpended with attention. 

Th’ attentive queen 

C To fix the mind upon ; to hang upon with fondnefs. 

5 ‘ Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy. 

Ere Greece affembled, ftemm’d the tides to 1 roy , 

But parting then for that detefted more, Odxffej. 

’ Our eyes, unhappy 1 never greeted more. Pope s Udyjjey. 

6 - T °Sr;Sc?j& B i heav’n and pains of h=,1, 

And warn’d the finner with becoming zeal 1 ; 

^Ar°«*o defend our negotiators, M.U upon^r 

zeal and patience. 
t,, Owr ll. v, ci . To inhabit. 

1 “ j f aw ,„il heard i for wc fometimes 

Who MCI wild, conflrain’d by^t, «on«/o«h 

Dw Jttw [from An inhabiunt. one th.th.es 

; b ;te^n: 

Their cries foon waken all the dwellers near , 

Now murmuring noifes rife in every llrcct. ) 

Dv. rlling. n.f. [from dwell] 

1. Habitation ; place of rcfidencc ; abode. 

His dwelling is low in a valley green, . . 

Under the foefe of Rauran moffy hore. Fairy 
Hazor fhall be a dwelling for dragons, and a delation .or 

C ’ Lr if he have fcveral dwellings, let him fort them fo, that 
what he wanteth in the one he may find in the other. Bacon. 
God will deign 

To vific oft the dwellings of juft men, ... . 

Delighted. Miltons Paradije Lojl , b. vu. /. 5 / °- 

Soitfcems 

To thee who haft thy dwelling here on earth. Milt. P. Lojl. 
All dwellings file 

Flood overwhelm’d, and diem with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll’d ; fea cover d fea. 

Sea without (hore! Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. xi. 1- 7 47 - 
The living few, and frequent funerals then. 

Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forfaken place ; 

And now thofe few, who are return d again. 

Thy fearching judgments to their dwellings trace. Dryden. 

The force of fire afeended firft on high. 

And took its dwelling in the vaulted Iky. Dryden s Ovid. 
7. State of life; mode of living. 

My dwelling (hall be with the beads of the field. Dan. iv. 25. 
Dwe'llinghouse. n.f. [from dwell and Iwfe.y I he houfe 
at which one lives. 

A perfon ought always to be cited at the plaGe of his 
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dwellinghoufe, which he has in ^pf^chhehas in refpeeft 
ufual refidence ; and not at the houle w ^ 

’L pUce of 

td £“£<10 often change their MM'*, and 
die, whilft otlier fomc do grow up into ftrength. ” J 

ToD«i'ndie. v. n. [opinan, baxon.J 

«• To flu ink; to '°^,^ n famffurTzed inEnglllh, dwindle to 
Proper names, i rn laneua^cs they receive a 

X°mm bj of a new fytlable. MeW.SpB, 

Our din. bays are MiMUd bown to nought , 

Thefr perbd fit'iO.'d e'er '.is weli begun. Sh„..J.n,S[W, l . 

*• down to light frothy Huff. Hmiu 

ventiefe, a packed Lbrnbiy of Italian biflto.s, not ahe con- 

’“MgilfeSies.dtough begtin with excellent in.emiom, 
arc faid tc> have, dwindled into factious clul s. 

, To W car away ; to lofe health ; to grow feeble. 

Weary fev’nnights nine times nine, 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. Shakefpeare s Macbeth. 
How often do we fee, that fome fmall part of the foot being 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or thigh *erchy 
lies its ftrength and nourifliment, and \ dwindles away. Lode. 
Phyficians, with their milky cheer. 

The love fick maid and dwindling beau repair Gay s Trsv. 

. To fall away ; to be diminiflied ; to moulder oil. 

Of all the forces under Greenvil, there were only hvchun- 
dred foot and three hundred horfe left with him for the blow- 
ing up Plymouth ; the reft were dwindled away. LiarcneL .. 

Dye. See Die. 

Dy'inc. The participle of die. 

1. Expiring; giving up the ghoft. 
o Tinmn 0, \ giving ^ new colour. 

Dv'nasty. n.f. [W«.] Government; fovereignty. 

Some account him fabulous, becaufe he carries up the Egyp- 
tian donajlies before the flood, yea ar.d long betore thc 

creation. Hales 0r, £ ,n °f M °”£ ,nd - 

Greece was then divided into feveral dynajhes, which oui 
author has enumerated under their refpeftive princes. 

A otes on Pope s Iliad. 

Dy'scrasy. n.f An unequal mixture of ele- 

ments in the blood or nervous juice ; a d (temperature, when 
fomc humour or quality abounds in the body. Oi£t. 

In this pituitous dyferafy of blood, we mult vomit ott oie 
pituita, and purge upon intermiffions. Player on the Humours. 
Dyse'niery. n.f. (dyjenterie, French, from J^m C -*.] A 
loofenefs wherein very ill humours flow off by (tool, and are 
alfo fometimes attended with blood. DM. 

From an unufual inconftancy of the weather, and perpetual 
chances of the wind from E aft to Weft, proceed epidemical 
dy fent cries. . , f buthnot on Air. 

Dvspe'psy. ti* f. '»*•] A difficulty of digeftion, or bad 

fermentation in the ftomach or guts. Difi. 

Dy'sphon y. n.f. [^b^<w*a.] A difficulty in fpeaxing, occa- 
fioned by an ill difpofition of the organs. Did/. 

Di spno'ea. n.f. [ovooriciGc. ] A difficulty of breathing; ftrait- 

ne6 of breath. .... 

Dy'sury. n.f [ltiyy;i 2 .] A difficulty in making urine. 

It doth end in a dyfcntcry, pains of the haemorrhoids, in- 
flammations of any of the lower parts, diabetes, a continual 
piffing, or a hot dyfury, difficulty of making water. Harvey. 
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Dryden. 
except in 


Has two founds ; long, as feme, and fhort, as men. 
h is the molt frequent vowel in the Englilh lan- 
guage ; for it not only is ufed like the reft in the 
heginmng or end of words, but has the peculiar 
■ . ” quaHty of lengthening the foregoing vowel, as 

C “!'f aw; mart, mane ; gap, g,ip e ; glad, glide ; Ini, brede ; 

, nc ' wl P e > thin, thine ; n d, nde ; tin, tine-, 

plum, pi. me. \ ct it fometimes occurs final, where yet the 
foregoing vowel is not lengthened ; as gone, knowledge, idle, 
g ve. Anciently almoft every word ended with c; as"for can, 
canne- ioi- year, yeare- for great, great e ; for need, neede ; for 

V Y 7 . “ IS P robable tbat tbis • final had at firft a foft 

found, like the female r of the French; and that afterwards it 
was in poetry cither mute or vocal, as the verfe required, ’till at 
lair it became univcrfally filent. 

La has the found of e long: the e is commonly lengthened 
rather by the immediate addition of « than by the appofition 
of c to the end of the word; as men, mean-, fell, fa/; nut 
meat ; nit, neat. 

Each. pron. [elc, Saxon ; elch, Dutch; ilk, Scottifti.} 

1 . Either of two. 

„ 1 hough your orbs of different greatnefs be. 

Yet both are for each other’s ufe ihTpos’d ; 

His to inclofe, and your s to be inclos’d. 

2. Every one of any number. This fenfe is rare, 
poetry. 

1 h invention all admir’d, and each how he 
To be th’ inventcr mifs’d. Milton, b. vi. 

Let each 

His adamantine coat gird well, and each 

Fit well his helm. Milton, b. vi. 

By hunger, that each other creature tames, 

7 hou art not to be harm’d, therefore not mov’d; 

Thy temperance invincible befides. Milton's Paradife Reg. 

Wife Mato faid, the world with men wasftor’d, 

That fuccour each to other might afford. Denham. 

To Each the corrcfpondent word is other, whether it be ufed of 
two, or of a greater number. 

’ I’is faid they cat each other. Shakcfpcare’s Macbeth. 
Let each efteem other better than thcmfclves. Phil. ii. 3. 

Lovelieft of women ! heaven is in thy foul ; 

Beauty and virtue fhinc for ever round thee, 

Bright’ning each oiler ! Thou art all divine ! Addif. Cato. 
Ead. [ced, ed.] in the compound, and eadig in the fimple 
names, denotes happinefs, or blcffednefs. Thus F.adward is 
a happy pre'ei ver ; Eadalph, happy afliftance ; Eadgar , happy 
power ; ^ Ead win, happy conqueror ; which Macarius Eupo- 
kmus, Faufla, Fortunatus , Feiicianus, See. do in fome meafure 
rcfemblc. Ead may alfo in fome cafes be derived from the 
_ Saxon eath, which lignifies cafv, gentle, mild. Gib. Camden. 
EA'GER. adj. [eajop, Saxon ; aigre, French.] 

1. Struck with defire ; ardently wilhing; keenly defirous ; vehe- 
ment in defire; hotly longing. 

Of action eager, and intent of thought. 

The chiefs your honourable danger fought. Dryden s Ovid. 
Eager to read the reft, Achates came. Dryden s cEn. 
With joy th’ ambitious youth his mother heard. 

And eager for the journey foon prepar’d; 

He longs the world beneath him to furvey. 

To guide the chariot, and to give the day. Dryden. 

Love inflam d, and eager on his blils. 

Smother’d her words. Addifou s Ovid’s Metam. b. ii. 

?. It is ufed fometimes with of, fometimes with on or after before 
the thing fought. 

3. Hot of dilp fition ; vehement; ardent; impetuous. 

Apt as well to quicken the fpirits as to allay that which is 
too eager. Hooker, b v. f. 38. 

Nor Jo the eager clamours of difputants yield more relief 
to eclipfed truth, than did the founding brafs of old to the 
labouring moon. G/anv. Scepf. c. 19. 

I his is not a genera' charaScr of women, but a reproof 
of fome eager fpirited gipfies. L'Ejlrange. 

Impcrrcei zeal is hot and eager, without knowledge. Sprat/. 
Palcmon replies. 

Eager his tone, anJ ardent were his eyes. Dryden. 
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A man, charged with a crime of which he thinks hin-nr 
innocent, 's apt to be too eager in his own defence. te? 
Quick ; bufy ; eafily put in adlion. V ’l din - 

His Numidian genius 

Is well difpos’d to mil'chief, were lie prompt 
hc mufl b ' fpu "' d - 

With a fudden vigour it doth pofTet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk 

The air bites flirewdly ; it i s very cold. 

-It is a nipping rmd an eager air. * Shakefpeare’s Hamlet. 
1 he rcfiflanccof bone to cold is greater than of flefh- (u 
that the flefh fhrinketh, but the bone refifteth. whereby ft, 
cold becomcth more eager. Bacon’s Natural liiflory, N° 6“X 
7. Brittle; inflexible; notdu&ile. A cant word of artificers 
Gold will be fometimes fo eager, as artifts call it, that it 
will as little endure the hammer as glafs itfclf. Loch 

Eagerly, adv . [ f rom eager . J 

r. With great ardour of defire ; with impetuofity of inclination, 
o the holy war how faff: and eagerly did men go, when 
the prieft perfuaded them that whofoever died in that expedi- 
tion was a martyr ? South’s Sermstu. 

How eagerly he flew’, when Europe’s fate 
Did for the feed ol future actions wait. 

2. Ardently ; hotly. 

Brutus gave the word too early. 

Who having fome ad . antage on Odtavius, 

T 00k it too eagerly ; his foldicrs fell to fpoil, 

Whilft we by Anthony were all inclos’d. S/mi. Jul. Cchr 

3. Keenly; fharply. J 1 

Abundance of rain froze fo eagerly as it fell, that it feemed 
the depth of Winter had of a fudden been come in. Knsllts. 
Ea'ger ness. 7 i. / [from eager .J 
1. Kcenncfs of defire; ardour of inclination. 

She knew her diftancc, and did angle for me, 

Madding my eagernef with her reftraint. Shakejptare. 

Have you not feen, when whiffled from the fift, 

Some falcon Hoop’d at what her eye ciclign’d, 

And, with her engernefs, the quarry mifs’d. Dryden. 

The eagernef and ftrong bent of the mind after knowledge, 
if not warily regulated, is often an hindrance to it. Locke. 

Detraction and obloquy are received with as much eagernefs 
as wit and humour. Addifen's Freeholder. 

Juba lives to catch 

That dear embrace, and to return it too, 

With mutual warmth and eagernefs of love. Add fan' s Cato. 
His continued application to publick affairs diverts him 
from thofe plcafures, which arc pnrfued with eagernefs by 
princes who have not the publick fo much at heart, dddijon. 

I he things of this world, with whatever eagernefs they en- 
gage our purfuit, leave us ftill empty and unfatisfied with 
their fruition. Rogers's Sermons. 

Impetuofity; vehemence; violence. 

It finds them in the eagernefs and height of their devotion ; 
they are fpeechlefs for the time that it continues, and proftrate 
and dead when it departs. Dryden. 

I’ll kill thee with fuel) eagernefs of hafte, 

As fiends, let loofe, would lay all nature wafte. Dryd. Aur. 
LA'GLE. n.f [aigle, French ; aquila, Latin ; taller, Lrfe.J 
1. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, renews its age when 
it grows old. But fome think that this recovery of youth 
happens no otherwife in the eagle than in other birds, by call- 
ing their feathers every year in the moulting fcafon, and 
having others in their room. It is alfo faid not to drink at 
all, like other birds with fharp claws. It is given out, that 
when an eagle fees its young fo well grown as to venture upon 
flying, it hovers over their neft, flutters with its w'ings, ami 
excites them to imitate it, and take their flight; and when it 
fees them weary, or fearful, it takes and carries them upon il» 
back. Eagles are faid to lie extremely Iharp-fighted, and, 
when they take flight, fpring perpendicularly upward, with 
their eyes fleadily fixed upon the fun, mounting ’till, by their 
diftancc, they dffappear. Cahnet. 

} Difinav’d 


EAR 

Difmay’d not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 


•• es, | 

As fparrow's eagles, or the hare the lion. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Draw forth themonfters of t! ’ abyls profound. 

Or fetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pope's Efj. on Mem. 

5. The ftamlarJ of the ancient Romans. 

Arts ftill follow’d where Rome’s eagles flew. Pope. 

Eagle-eyed. adj. [from eagle and eye.] 

1. Sharp-lighted as an eagle. 

As he was rarely quick and pcrfpicacious, fo was he inwardly 
eagle-eyed, and perfectly verfed in the humours of his lubjecls. 

Horn el’s Focal For reft. 

Ev’ry one is eagle-ey’d to fee 
Another’s faults and his deformity. 

Ea'glespeed. n.f. [eagle and Jpeed.] 
an eagle. 

Abrupt, with cng'cfpced ft'.e cut the fky, 

Inftunt invifible to mortal eye. Pope's Odyffey, b. i. 

Ea'clestone. n.f. A ftonc faid to be found at the entrance 
of the holes in which the eagles make their nefts, and affirmed 
to have a particular virtue in defending the eagle’s neft from 
thunder. The ftoncs of this kind which are moft valued are 
flat and hlackilh, and found, if Ihaken near the car ; a leffer 
ftone being contained in the greater. Calrnet. 

The tagleflone contains, in a cavity within it, a final! loofe 
ftone, which rattles when it is fhaken ; and every foffil, with 
a nucleus in it, has obtained the name. The fort of analogy 
that was fuppofed to be between a ftone, thus containing 
another wit in ir, or, as the fanciful writers exprefs it, preg- 
nant with another, and a woman big with child, led people 
to imagine that it muft have great virtues and effedls in acce- 
lerating or retarding delivery ; fo that, if tied to the arm of a 
woman with child, it prevents abortion ; and if to the leg, it 
promotes delivery. It is pretended, that the eagles feck for 
thefe ftoncs to lay in cheir nefts, and that they cannot hatch 
their young without. On fuch idle and imaginary virtues 
was raifed all the credit which this famous foffil poffefled for 
many ages. Hill’s Materia Medico. 

If you flop the holes of a hawk’s bell it will make no 
ring, but a flat noife or rattle; and fo doth the setites, or eagle- 
ftone, which hath a little ftone within it. Bacon’s Nat. hi/lory, 

Ea'glet. n.f. [from cafe.] A young eagle. 

I his treafen of his foils did the king exprefs in an em- 
blem, wherein was an eagle with three eaglets tyring on her 
breaft, and the fourth pecking at one of her eyes. Davies. 

E a'gre. // f. [ eager , in Runick, is the ocean ; eggia, in Iflandick, 
r to agitate, to incite .J A tide fwclling above another tide, 
obfervablc in the. river Severn. 

ror as an eagre rides in triumph o’er the tide. 

The tyrant paffions, hope and fear. 

Did in extremes appear, 

And flafli’d upon the foul with equal force. Dryden. 

Fa [.derm an. n.f. [ealbepman, Saxon. J The name of a 
Saxon magiftratc ; alderman. 

Fat.. k. « J. [cam, Saxon; can, Dutch J Uncle: a word ftill 
uled in the wilder parts of StafFordlhire. 

Daughter, fays fhe, fly, fly ; behold, thy dame 
r orefhows the treafon of thy wretched cane > Fairfax 

EAR. n.f [cape, Saxon ; oor, Dutch.] 7 

1. The w'hole organ of audition or hearing. 

What fire is in my ears ! Can this he true ? 

Stand I condemn’d ? Shakefp. Much Ado about Nothing. 
His ears are open unto their cry. Pft xxxiv. 1 

^ :; 'falva difeovered fome paffages into the region of the 
rar drum ; of mighty ufe, among others, to make difehames 
of bru.fes. Derhams Ph fico-Thcology. 

.. I ,iat part of the car that Hands prominent. 

’I ou have heard of the news abroad : I mean, the whifper’d 
ones ; for they are yet but ear killing arguments. Sh. K. Lear. 
His maftcr lhail bore his ear through with an awl. Ex 

3. Power of judging of harmony ; the fenfe of hearing. 

4. J he head ; or the perfon : in familiar language. 

. * bc ' r war fike force was fore weakened, the city beaten 
down about their ears, and moft of them wounded. Knolles. 

letter pafs over an affront from one fcoundrel, than draw 
the whole herd about a man’s ears. L’Eflrange. 

ein * 10C a!arme ‘ i ’ as a11 rc l>g'°n was falling about our 

r n „ L- , n , Burnet's Theory. 

5 - 1 be higheft part of a man ; the top. 

| Cavallcr was U P to tbc ears *n love with a very fine 

t. The privilege of being readily and kindly heard 

AnJt.ppus was earned fuitor to Dionyfius for fome grant, 

and tbe°n U TV glVe r n0 ^ t 0 J"* fuit : Arliti PP us fell at his feet, 
anu then Dionyfius granted it. Bacons Apophthegms. 

wt .,, C|n S to l £ l tfivre was fmall hope of cafe, 
ere willing at the firft to give an car 

To any thing that founded liberty. Ben. Johnfon’s Catiline. 

on a pillory, or near a throne, 

He ga„, his prince’, car, or lofc his own. Pope's Epiflles. 


Dryden’ s Perf Sat. 4. 
Swiftnefs like that of 


EAR 

7. Difpofition to like or diflike what is heard; judgment j opi- 


nion 


tafte. 


Oil j 

He laid his fenfe elofer, and in fewer words, according to 


the Jlyle and ear of thofe times. Denham. 

8. Any prominences from a larger body, raifed for the fake of 
holding it. 

There are fome vcftels, which, if you offer to lift by the 
belly or bottom, you cannot ffir them ; but are foon removed, 
if you take them by the ears. Taylor's Rule of l vtng hoy. 
A quilted night-cap with one ear. Congr. IVay of the IF vld. 
A pot without an ear. Swift. 

9. The fpike of corn ; that part which contains the fe-eds. 

He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in the figure 
of an ear of wheat, which they ever after wear. Bacon. 
The leaves on trees not more, 

Nor bearded ears in fields, nor lands upon the fhore. Dryd. 
From fevcral grains he had eighty Iblks, with very large 
ears full of large corn. Mortimer's Huftandry. 

IC. To fall together by the Ears. To fight; tofeuffle; to qu2i- 
re\ [In Dutch oorlogcn J A familiar phral'c. 

Poor naked men Belaboured one another with fhagged 
flicks, or dully fell together by the ears at fifty-cuffs. More. 

Fools go together by the tars, to have knaves run away 
with the llakcs. L’Eflrange, Fab. 5 . 

All Afia now was by the ears. 

And gods heat up for voluntiers. Prior. 

11. To Jet by the Ears. To make ftrife; to quarrel : in low 
language. 

A mean rafeal Jets others together by the ears without fighting 
himfelf. L’Eflrange , Fab. 67. 

She ufed to carry talcs from one to another, ’till Ihe had let 
the neighbourhood together by the ears. Arbuthnot. 

It is ufual to fet thefe poor animals ly the ears. Addif. Freeh. 
Ea’rless. adj. [trorn ear. J Without any ears. 

Earlejs on high Hood unabafh’u Defoe, 

And Tuthin flagrant from the fcourge below'. Pope's Dune. 
Ea'rring. n J. [ear and ring. ] Jewels fet in a ring ant! worn 
at the cars ; ornament of a woman's car. 

VV ith gold and filver they increafe his fiore. 

And gave the precious earrings which they wore. Sandys. 
A lady bellowed earrings upon a favourite lamprey. Arbuth. 
Ea'rshot. n. J. Reach of the car ; fpacc within which words 
may be heard. 

Gomez, ftand you out of earjhot. — I have fomething to fay 
to your wife in private. D/yden’s Spanifh Fryar • 

Ea'r wax', n.f. [ear and wax.’] The cerumen or exudation 
which fmears the iiiiide of the ear. 

1 he car being to Hand open, becaufe there wa- fome danger 
that infers might creep in thereat ; therefore hath nature 
loricatcd or plaiilered over ih< fid. f the hole with car-wax, 
to entangle any infccls ti.at litould attempt to creep in there. 

_ Ray on the Creation. 

Earwig, n.f [cape and pijja, a grub, Saxon.] A ihcath- 
winged infidl, imagined to creep i j the ear. 

Himfelf he on an earwig ft: -j 

Yet fcarce he on his back could get, ( 

,9 ° oft and high he did curvet ° Drayton’s Nymphid. J 
Bus wigs and fnails fcldom infedt timber. Mortimer’s Husb. 

Doll never flies to cut her lace. 

Or throw cold water in her face, 

Becaufc flic heard a fudden drum. 

Or found an ear-wig in a plum. Swift. 

?. By way of reproach, awhifpercr; a prying informer. 

Ea Rwjtness. n.f. [ear and witnej) .] One who actefts, or 
can atteft any thing as heard by himfelf 

All prelent were made ear-witneffes, even of each particular 
branch of a common indidlmcnt. Hooker , b. v. f ^6. 

The hiftories of mankind, written by c^e or eanuitneffes. 
are built upon this principle. ' Watts’ sLogick. 

1 o Ear. v. a. [are, Latin ] To plow; to till. 

He that ears my land fpares my team, and gives me leave 
to enjoy the crop. Shakefpeare’s Ail's -well that ends well. 

Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 

V ak L e , the ^ ea fetve them, which they ear and wound 
.th keels of every kind. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

1 hen we bring forth weeds, 

V\ hen our quick mind lies ftill ; and our ill, told us. 

Is as ou r earing. Shakefpeare’s Anth- ny and Cleopatra. 

A tough valley, which is neither cared nor town. Dcutr. 

harveft ^ CarS ’ * n tbc wb ' cb tbcrc & a U neither be earing nor 
T ‘, - , . Gen. xlv. t, 

l he ncid of love, with plow of virtue ear'd. Fairfax 
To Ear. v . „, [fr om ea ,-.] To fhoot into cars. 

Ea red. adj. [from car.] 

J. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 

2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 

The covert of the thrice ear’d field 
Saw ftatcly Ceres to her paflion yield. Pope's Odyffey, b. iv.’ 
I-ARL. n f [copd, Saxon ; coryl, E’rfe.J A title of nobilitv 
anciently the higheft of this nation, now the third. ^ * 

Thanes and kinfmen. 

Henceforth 


•i'll 


Iff 1 ' 
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Henceforth be earb, the firft that ever Scotland 
For fuch an honour nam’d. Sbakefpcarft Macletb. 

Earl-marshal, n.f. [earl and marjhal.] He that has chief 
care of military folemnities. 

The inarching troops through Athens take their v/ay ; 

The great earl-marjhal orders their array. Dryelen. 

p.i.dom. n.f. [from earl.] The feiguiory of an earl; the 
title and dignity of an earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir of the earl 
of Ultter, and by her having all the earldom of Ultter, care- 
fully went about the redrelfing evils. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford. Shahejjear e s Richard III. 

Ea'rliness n.f. [from early ] Qiiickncfs of any action with 
refpcCt to fomething elfc : as earlinefs in the morning, the act 
of rifing foon with refpect to the fun ; earlinefs of growth, 
the a<St of growing up foon in comparison with other things 
of the fame kind. 

The next morning we, having driven with the fun’s earli- 
nefs, were beyond the profpedt of the higheft turrets. Sidney. 

The goodnefs of the crop is great gain, if the goodnefs 
anfwer the earlinefs of coming up. Bacon's Natural Hijlary. 

EA'RLY. adj. [sep, Saxon, before ] Soon with refpedt to 
fomething elfe: as, in the morning, with relpedt to the fun ; 
in time, with refpedt to creation ; in the fcafon, in compa- 
rifon with other products. 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Mceteft for death : the weakeft kind of fruit 

Drops carUcft to the ground, and fo let me. Shakefpeare. 

It is a curiofity to have feveral fruits upon 6ne tree ; and 
the more when fome of them come early, and fomc come 
late, fo that you may have upon the fame tree ripe fruits all 
Summer. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N°. 501. 

God made all the world, that he might be worfhipped in 
fome parts of the world ; and therefore, in the firft and moft 
early times of the church, what care did he manifeft to have 
fuch places created to his honour ? South s Sermons. 

And yet my numbers pleafe the rural throng. 

Rough fatyrs dance, and Pan approves the fong ; 

The nymphs, forfaking ev’ry cave and fpring. 

Their early fruit and milk-white turtles bring. Pope. 

Sicknefs is early old age : it teaches us a diffidence in our 
earthly ftate, and infpires us with die thoughts of a future. 

Pope. 

Oh foul of honour ! 

Oh early hcroe ! Smith’s Pbadra and Hippolitus. 

Ea’rly. adv. [from the adjedfive.] Soon; betimes. 

Early before the morn with crimfon ray 
The windows of bright heav’11 opened had. Fairy Queen, 
None in more languages can (flow 
Thofe arts, which you fo early know. Waller. 

The princefs makes'her iflue like herfelf, by inftilling early 
into their minds religion, virtue and honour. Addifon's hreehol. 
To Earn, v a. [eajiman, Saxon.] 

1. To gain a3 the reward or wages of labour, or any per- 
formance. 

Thofe that have joined with their honour great perils, are 
lefs fubjedt to envy ; for men diink diat they earn their honours 
hardly. Bacon’s EJfays. 

Winning cheap the high repute. 

Which he throu.lThazard huge muft earn. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

I to the evil turn 

My obvious breaft; arming to overcome 

By fu tiering, and earn reft from labour won. Mitt Pa. Lojl. 

Men may difeern 

From what confummate virtue I have chofe 
This perfect man, by merit call’d my fon, 

To earn falvation for the Cons of men. Paradife Regained. 
Since they all beg, it were better for the ftate to keep them, 
even although they earned nothing. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

This is tiic great expcnce of the poor, that takes up almoft 
all their tamings. Locke. 

The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while the author 
hardly earned his bread by repeating them. Pope's Efj. on ldcmcr. 

After toiling twenty days, 

To earn a ftock of pence and praife. 

Thy labour’s grown the critick’s prey. Swift. 

To gain ; to obtain. 

I can’t fay whore ; 

Ir does abhor me, now I fpeak the word : 

To do the act, that might th’ addition earn, 

Not the world’s mafs of vanity could make me. Sb. Utbetto. 
EARNEST, adj. [eopnej-r, Saxon.] 

1. Ardent in any afl'etf ion ; warm; zealous; importunate. 

He which prayeth in due fort, is thereby made the more 
attentive to hear ; and be which hcareth, the more earned to 
pray for the time which we bellow, as well in the one as the 
other. Hooker, b. v. f 3 4 - 

Intent ; fixed ; eager. 

On that profped ftrange 
Their earnefl eyes they fix’d ; imagining. 

For one forbidden tree, a multitude 


EAR 

Nowris’n, to work them further woeorftiamc. Mi’t.p j 
They are never more earnefl to difturb us, than when th t » 
fee us moft earnefl in this duty. n. Zj 

Ea'rnest. n.f. [from the adjedive.] 

1 . Serioufnefs ; a ferious event not a jeft ; reality not j 
feigned appearance. 

Take heed that this jeft do not one day turn to earnefl. Sfl 
I told you Klaius was the haplcfs wight, 

Who earnefl found what they accounted play. 

Therewith (he laugh’d, and did her earnefl end in jeft. F. ■' 
That high Ali-feer, which I dallied with, ’ N ‘ 
Hath turn’d my feigned prayer on my head, 

And given in earnefl what 1 begg’d in jeft. Shah. Rich. Ill, 
Nor can I think that God, Creator wife! 

Though threat'ning, will in earnefl fo deftroy 
Us, his prime creatures. Milton 1 Paradife Lojl, l.\ x . 
But the main bufinefs and earnefl of the world is money, 
dominion, and power. L'Eflrange , Fob. ]. 

We fhali die in earnefl, and it will not become us to live 
in jeft. Government of the Tongue, f. 

Scmpronius, you have adfed like youtfclf; 

One would have thought you had been half in earnefl. did. 

2 . [ernitz penge, Danifh ; arres, French.] Pledge; handfcl; firil 
fruits ; token of fomething of the fame kind in futurity. 

The apoftles term it the handfcl or earnefl of that which is 
to come. Hooker, l, v. f y 

Which leader fhali the doubtful vifl’ry blefs, 

And give an earnefl of the war’s fuccefs. If'aHer, 

It may be looked upon as a pledge and earnefl of quiet and 
tranquillity. Smalridges Herrmi. 

The mercies received, great as they are, were earn : i and 
pledges of greater. dittrbm. 

3. The money which is given in token that a bargain is ra- 
tified. 

You have confpir’d againft our perfon. 

Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his cofTers 
Receiv’d the golden earnefl of -our death. Shakef. Henry V. 
Pay back the' earnefl penny received from Satan, and fling 
away his fin. Decay of Piety. 

Earnestly, adv. [from earnefl .] 

1. Warmly; affc&ionately ; zealoufly; importunately; in- 
tenfely. 

When earneflly they fcck 

Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. Milt.P.l. 
Shame is a banifhment of him from the good opinion of 
the world, which every man moft earneflly defires. SatA. 

Earneflly invoke the goodnefs and power of an all merciful 
and almighty God. Smalridges Srt. 

2. Eagerly ; defiroufly. , v . 

Why fo earneflly feck you to put up that letter . Sb. A. Leer. 

Ea'rnestness. n. f. [horn earnefl.] 

i. Eagernefs ; warmth ; vehemence; impetuonty. 

Often with a folcmn earnejlnefs. 

More than, indeed, belong’d to fuch a trifle. 

He begg’d of me to fteal it. Shakefpeare s Om. 

Audacity and confidence doth in bufinefs fo great cttcLs, 
as a man may doubt, that bef.des the very daring and '«</(- 
nefs, and perfifting and importunity, there fhould be fome 
fecrct binding, and ftooping of other mensfpmtsto u 
perfons. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N • 943 - 

Marcus is overwarm ; bis fond complaints 
Have fo much earnejlnefs and paflion in them, 

I hear him with a fecrct kind of horror, 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. MufniU: . 

2 S °There never was a charge maintained with fuch * 
P^y ^earnejlnefs, which ^ ?u fl. 

* of 

they often did them more harm than good. Drydcn 1 Dufre} 
Earsh. n. f. [from ear, to plow.] A plowed hel . 

Fires oft are good on barren earjbes maue, 

flames ,o burn .he flubbfc blade. 

EARTH, n.f. [corfS, Saxon.] r 0 n . ter- 

j. The element diftinft from air, fire, or water, 

rcnc matter. 

The finding god is fecn ; while water, t eai ■ , 

And air atteft his bounty. Thomfon s Spring, 

2. The terraqueous globe ; the world. 

Nought fo vile that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth fomc fpecial good dothg. ■ '^ h jt 
This folid glebe wc live upon. s called th^rt 

contains in it a great variety o ^ in 1 morelirnit<.'J |cnC ! 
not properly earth; which word, taken being expoW 

fignifies fucli parts of this globe as a [ P ’ , B fo that 
to the air, to give rooting and nour.ftunent to p« ^ 
they may ftand and grow in it. j n t his 11 

3. Different modification of terrene matter. 


has a plural. 

1 he five &>-•*'-“ — - . . 

3 . Marls. Ochres. 5- T "P ch * 
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Earths areopake, infipid, and, when dried, friable, orcon- 
fifting of parts eafy to feparate, and foluble in water ; not 
difpoled to burn, flame, or take fire. Woodward s Met. Foff. 

. This world oppofed to other fccnes of exiftcncc. 

What are thefe. 

So wither’d, and fo wild in their attire; 

That look not like th' inhabitants o’ th’ earth. 

And yet are on’t ? Sbakefp. king Lear. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth. 

As I can of thofe mytteries which heav’n 

Will not have earth to know. Shakefpeare s Couolanus. 

5. The inhabitants of the earth. 

The whole earth was of one language. Gen. xi. 1. 

Turning up the ground in tillage, [from ear, to plow.] 

Such land as ye break up for barley to fow. 

Two earths, at the lcaft, ere ye fow it beftow. Tuff, IIusb. 
To Earth, v.a. [from the noun.] 
j. To hide in earth. 

The fox is earthed-, butlfliall fend my two terriers in after 
b| m . Dryden's Spanijh Fryar. 

2. To cover with earth. . 

Earth up with frefh mould the roots of thofe auriculas 
which the froft may have uncovered. Evelyn’s Kalcndar. 

To Earth, v. n. To retire under ground. 

Hence foxes earth’d, and wolves abherr’d the day. 

And hungry churlcs enfnar’d the nightly prey. Tickell. 
Ea'rthboard. n.f [earth and board.] I he board ol the 
plow that fhakes off the earth. 

The plow reckoned the moft proper for ftiff black clays, 
is one that is long, large, and broad, with a deep head and a 
fquare earthboard, fo as to turn up a great furrow. Mortimer. 
Ea'rthborn. adj. [earth and born.] 

1. Born of the earth; terrigenous; meanly born. 

The wounds I make but fow new enemies ; 

Which from their blood, like eartbborn brethren rife. Dryd. 

The God for ever great, for ever king. 

Who flew the eartbborn race, and mcafurcs right 
To hcav’n’s great habitants l Prior. 

2. Meanly born. 

Eartbborn Lycon fhali afeend the throne. Smith. 

E a'rthboUxd. adj. [earth and bound. ] Fattened by the pref- 
fure of the earth. 

That will never be : 

Who can imprefs the foreft, bid the tree 
Unfix his earthbound root ? Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

Ea'rthen. adj. [from earth.] Made of earth ; made of clay. 
About his fhelvcs 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and mufty feeds 
Were thinly fcatter’d. Shakefpeare. 

As a ruftick was digging the ground by Padua, he found 
an urn, or earthen pot, in which there was another urn, and 
in this Idler a lamp clearly burning. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

The moft brittle water-carriage was ufed among the Egyp- 
tians, who, as Strabo faith, would fail fometimes in the boats 
made of earthen ware. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Ea'rthflax. n.f. [earth and fax.] A kind of fibrous foflil. 
Of Englifti tile, the coarler fort is called plaifter, or par- 
get ; the finer, earthfl.ax, or falaniandcr’s hair. Woodward. 
Ea rthiness. n.f. The quality of containing earth ; grofl- 
nefs. 

Ea'rthling. n.f. [from earth.] An inhabitant of the earth ; 
a mortal ; a poor frail creature. 

T o earthlings, the footftool of God, that ftatre which he 
raifed for a fmall time, feemeth magnificent. Drummond. 
Ea'rthly. adj. [from earth.] 
r. Not heavenly ; vile ; mean; fordid. 

But I remember now 

I’m in this earthly world, where to’ do barm 

Is often laudable ; to do good, fometime 

Accounted dangerous folly. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

When faith and love, which parted from thee never. 

Had ripen’d thy juft foul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didft refign this earthly load 

Of death, call’d life. AH! ton. 

2. Belonging only to oiir prefent ftate ; not fpirittial. 

Our common necelfities, and the lack which we all have 
as well of ghottly as of earthly favours, is in each kind eafily 
known. Hooker. 

You have fcarce time 

To fteal from fpiritual leifurc a brief fpan, 

'Fo keep your earthly audit. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII, 

It muft be our folcmn bufinefs and endeavour, at fit fcafons, 
to turn the ft ream of our thoughts from earthly towards 
divine objects. Alter bury s Set 'inons . 

3. Corporeal ; not mental. 

Great grace that old man to him given had. 

For God he often faw, from heaven hight. 

All were his earthly cycn both blunt and bad. Fairy Queen. 

Sudden he view’d, in fpite of all her art. 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. Pipe's Ra. of the Lock. 
Vul. I. 
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4. Any thing in the world ; a female hyperhole. 

Oh ! if to dance all night, and drefs all da)* 

Charm’d the fmall- pox, or chas’d old age away. 

Who would not fco.11 what houfewdc s cares produce 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of ufe ! rope. 

Ea rthnut. n.f [earth and nut.] A pignut; a root infliape 

and fize like a nut; • 

It is an umbelliferous plant, with a rofe-Ihaped flower, con- 
lifting of many leaves orbicularly placed, which turns to a 
fruit compofcd of fmall oblong firooth leaves, gibbous on one 
fide, and plain on the other. It has a flefliy tuberofe root Jt 
is very common in fhady woods and paliures, rifmg e~r \ in 
Spring, and flowering in May : in July the feeds arfc ripe, and 
foon after the leaves decay. Some dig up the roots, and eat 
them raw: they are very much like cheftnuts; and not an un- 
plcafant morfel ; but boiled they arc a very del.cous food, 
eaten with butter and pepper, and are eftccmcd very nou- 

rifliing 

Where there are earthnuts in feveral patches, though the 
roots lie deep in the ground, and the (talks be dead, the Ivvine 
will by their feent root only where they grow; Ray. 

EA'RTHqUAKE. n.f. [earth and quake.] 1 remor or convul- 

fion of the earth. _ 

This fubterranean heat or fire being in any part of the 
eartli ttopt, by fome accidental glut or obflrudtion in the pnl- 
fages through which it uied to afeend, and being preterna- 
tural!)’ aflemblcd in greater quantity into one place, caules a 
great rarefaction and intumefcence of the water of the abyfs, 
putting it into very great commotions; and making the like 
effort upon the earth, expanded upon the face of the abyfs, 
occafions that agitation and concullion which we call an 
earthquake. ~ J Hood ward’s Satural Htflory. 

Thcfc tumults w'crc like an earthquake, fhaking the very 
foundations of all, than which nothing in tire world hath 
more of horrour. king Charles. 

Was it his youth, his valour, or fuccefs, 

Thefe might perhaps be found in other men : 

’Twas that refpedt, that awful homage paid me; 

That fearful love which trembled in his eyes. 

And with a filent earthquake fhook his foul. Dryd. Sp\. Fryar. 
The country, by reafon of its vaft caverns and fubterra- 
ncous fires, has been miferably torn by earthquakes, fo that the 
whole face of it is quite changed Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 
Ea'rthshaking. adj. [earth and Jhake. ] Having power to 
fliake the earth, or to raife earthquakes. 

By the carthfbaking Neptune's mace. 

And Tethys grave majeftick pace. Milton. 

Now fcarce withdrawn the fierce earthfhaking pow’r, 
Jove’s daughter TaJIas watch'd the fav’ring hour ; 

Back to their caves lhe bad the winds to fly. 

And hufli’d the blult’ring brethren of the iky. Pofe. 

Ea'rthworm. n.f. [earth and worm.] 

1. A worm bred under ground. 

Worms are found in (now commonly, like earthworms, 
and therefore it is not. unlike that it may Ijkcwife put forth 
plants. Bacon’s Nalw al Hijnry, N . 569. 

Upon a Rower, after a drought, cart/m-orms and land- 
fnails innumerable come out of their luiking places. Ray. 

2. A mean fordid wretch. 

1 hy vain contempt, dull earthworm, ceafe; 

I won’t for refuge fly.. Norris. 

Ea'rthy. adj. [from earth.] 

1. Confiding of earth. 

Long may’ft thou live in Richard’s feat to fit. 

And foon lie Richard in an earthy pit ! Shakrjp. Richard II. 
Thefe lamps arc inflamed by the admifilpn of new air, 
when the fepulehres are opened, as we fee in fat eardry vapours 
of divers forts. Wilkins’s Math. Magic. 

All water, efpecially that of rain, is more or lefs ftored with 
matter, light in companion of the common mineral earthy 
matter. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

2. Compofed or partaking of earth ; terrene. 

To furvey his dead and earthy image, 

, What were it hut to make my furrow greater. Shah. FI. VI. 
Him lord pronounc’d, he, O indignity ! 

Subjected to his fervicc angel-wings, 

And flaming minifters to watch and tend 

Their earthy charge. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. ix. /. 157. 

3. Inhabiting the eartli ; terreftrial. 

Thofe earthy lpirits black and envious are ; 

111 call up other gods of form more fair. Dryd. bid. Emper. 

4. Relating to earth. 

Mine is the fliipwrcck, in a watry fien ; 

And in an earthy, the dark dungeon thuic. Drydcn. 

5. Not mental; groi’s; not refined. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and fpeak ; 

Lay open to my earthy grofs conceit. 

Smother’d in errors, feeble, {hallow, weak, 

The folded meaning of your words dici.it. Shakefpeare. 

Nor is my flame 
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So earthy , as to need the dull material force 
Of eyes, or lips, or checks. Denham’s Sophy. 

EASE. n. f [aife, French.] 

1. Quiet; reftj undifturbed tranquillity } no folicitude. 

We fhould not find her half fo brave and bold 
To lead it to the wars, and to the feas ; 

To make it fuffer watchings, hunger, cold. 

When it might feed with plenty, reft with eafe. Davies. 

The prieft on (kins of off’rings takes his cafe, 

And nightly vifions in his (lumber fees. Dry Jen’s / En . 

Lucan, content with praife, may lie at eafe 
In coftly grotts and marble palaces. Dryden’s Juv. Sat. 7. 
Men of parts and penetration were not idly to difpute at 
their eafe , but were to a£t according to the refult of their 
debates. Locke. 

No body is under an obligation to know every thing : 
knowledge and fcience in general is the bufinefs only of thofe 
who are at eafe and leifurc. Locke. 

2 . Freedom from pain } a neutral ftate between pain and 
plcafure. 

That which we call eafe is only an indolency, or a freedom 
from pain. L’ Eflraitge. 

Is it a final! crime to wound himfelf by anguifh of heart, 
to deprive himfelf of all the pleafurcs, or cafe:, or enjoyments 
of life? Temple. 

3. Reft after labour ; intermiflion of labour. 

Give yourfelves cafe from the fatigue of waiting. Swift. 

4. Facility } not difficulty. 

The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eafe, if favour’d by thy fate, 

Thou art foredoom’d to view the Stygian ftate ; 

If not, no labour can the tree conftrain. 

And ftrength of ftubborn arms and fteel are vain. Dryden. 

5. Unconftraint} freedom from harihnefs, formality, forced be- 
haviour, or conceits. 

True eafe in writing comes from art, not chance; 

As thofe move eafieft who have learn ’d to dance. Pope’s EJJ. 
To Ease. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To free from pain. 

Help and eafe children the bed you can ; but by no means 
bemoan them. Locke. 

2. To relieve; to affuage; to mitigate; to alleviate. 

Thy father mad® our yoke grievous, now therefore cafe 
thou fomewhat the grievous fervitude. 2 Giro. x. 4. 

Complain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 

It (hall be eas’d, if France can yield relief. Shakefp. H. VI. 

As if with fports my fufferings I could eafe. Dryden. 
Though he fpeaks of fuch medicines as procure deep, and 
eafe pain, he doth not determine their dofes. Arbutbmt on Coins. 
Will he for facrifice our forrows eafe? 

And can our tears reverfc his firm decrees ? Prior. 

3. To relieve from labour. 

If ere night the gath’ring clouds we fear, 

A fong will help the beating ftorm to bear ; 

And that thou may’ft not be too late abroad. 

Sing, and I’ll eafe thy (boulders of thy load. Dryden’s Pajl. 

4. To fet free from any thing that offends. 

I will eafe me of mine adverfaries. If. i- 24. 

No body feels pain that he wi(hcs not to be eafed of, with a 
defire equal to that pain, and infcparable from it. Locke. 
Ea'seful. adj. [ eafe and full'.] Quiet; peaceable; fit for 
reft. 

I fpy a black, fufpicious, threat’ning cloud. 

That will encounter with our glorious fun, 

Ere he attain his cafeful weftern bed. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Ea'sement. n.f [from eafe.]- 

1. Affiftance; fupport ; relief from cxpcnces. 

He has the advantage of a free lodging, and fome other cafe- 
mints. Swift. 

2. [In law.] A fervice that one neighbour has of another by 

charter or prefeription, without profit; as a way through his 
ground, a fink, or fuch like. towel. 

Ea'sily. adv. [from eafy.] 
j, Without difficulty. 

Thofe move fwiftly, and at great diftancc; but they re- 
quire a medium well difpofed, and their tranfiniffion is enfily 
flopped. Bacon’s Natural HJlory , N°. 647. 

She afic’d the reafon of his woe ; 

She alk’d, but with an air and mien. 

That made it eaftly forefeen , 

She fear’d too much to know. Prior. 

3. Without pain; without difturbance ; in tranquillity. 

Is it not to bid defiance to all mankind to condcma their 
univerfal opinions and defigns, if, inftead of paffing your life 
as well and eafily, you refolve to pafs it as ill and as miferablc as 
you can? Tem P U - 

3. Readily; without reluctance. . 

I can eaftly refign to others the praife of your illuftnous 
family. Dryden’s Dedic. to State of Innocence. 

Not foon provok’d, (he eaftly forgives ; 

And much (he fuffers, as (he much believes. Prior. 


Ea'stness. n.f. [from eafy.] 

1. Freedom from difficulty. 

_, T ? e ^ eve me > Wends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the eaftnefs that they are rais’d. Ben. r ; 
Eaftnefs and difficulty arc relative terms, and relate {Jr”" 
power; and a thing may be difficult to a weak man 
yet may be eafy to the fame perfon, when affftcd’wi.K 
greater ftrength. Ti/foCm c " a 

The Teeming eaftnefs of Pindarick verfe has made it‘ 2 ‘ 
but it has not been confidercd. l ^ > 

You left a conqueft more than half atchiev’d '' 
And for whofe eaftnfs I aimoft griev’d. ’ jy. 

This plea appears under a colour of fricndffiip to rcIijT' 
and to invite men to it by the eaftnefs of the terms it often 

t?i -i *1* , Rogers, Sermon 1 r 

2. flexibility; compliance; rcadinefs; not oppofition • not rr 
ludlance. 

His yielding unto them in one thing might happily m 
them in hope, that time would breed the like eafmejs of con- 
defeending further unto them. Hooker Prif 

Since the cuftom of eaftnefs to alter and change laws i s 'fo 
evil, no doubt but to bear a tolerable fore is better than to 
venture on a dangerous remedy. Hoker, b. j v . r ,, 

Give to him, and he (hail but laugh at your caftnef ; "fsvj 
his, life, but, when you have done, look to your own. * South 
The fafeft way to fecure honefty, is to lay the foundations 
of it early in liberality, and an eaftnefs to part with to others 
whatever they have 01 like t: cmlelvcs. 

3. Freedom from conftraint; not effort; not formality. 

Abftrufe and myffick thoughts you muff cxprels 
With painful care, but feeming eafmejs ; 

For truth (hincs brigbteft through the plained drefs. Rcfc. 

4. Reft; tranquillity. 

I think the reafon I have affigned hath a great interefl in 
that reft and caftnef we enjoy when aficcp. Iiay on the Crettlim. 

EAST. n.f. [cop:, Saxon ; hers, Erfe.] 

1. The quarter where the fun rifes. 

They counting forwards towards the Eaf, did allow 
J 80 degrees to the Portugals eaflward. Mot. 

2 . The regions in the eaftern parts of the world. 

I would not be the villain that thou thinkeft, 

For the whole fpace that’s in the tyrant’s grafp, 

And the rich EaJl to boot. Shakefpeare’s Aladttk 

Ea'stlr. n.f. [eapj-.e, Saxon; cofer, Dutch.] The day on 
which the (Jhriftian church commemorates our Saviour's re- 
furreclion. 

Did’ft thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his new 
doublet before Eajler? Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Vi&or’s unbrother-like heat towards the Eaftern churches, 
in the controverfy about Eajler, fomented that difference into 
a fchifm. - Decay of Pitly. 

Easterly, adj. [from Eaf.] 

1. Coming from the parts towards the Eaft. 

When the eajlerly winds or breezes arc kept off by fome 
high mountain'- from the vallics, whereby the air, wanting 
motion, doth become exceeding unhcalthtul. Ralago. 

2. Lying towards the Eaft. 

Thcfe give us a view of the mod eafltrly. fcuthcrlv, anl 
wefterly parts of England. Gram.ts Bills oj Mortality 

3. Looking towards the Eaft. 

Water hcchufes clear, light, without taftc orftncll, drawn 
not from fnow, but from fprings with an eajlerly expofitiop. 

Ariuthnot on Aliments, 

Ea'stern. adj. [from Eaf.] 

1. Dwelling or found in the Eaft ; oriental. 

Ea/tern tyrants from the light of heaven , . 

Seclude their bofom-ftaves. Thonftis Spring. 

2. Lying or being towards tbe Eaft. f .... 

The eajlern end of the ifle rifes up in precipices. AtUijn- 

3. Going towards the Eaft. 

A (hip at fea has no certain method in either her ett erno 
weftern voyages, or even in her lefs diftant failing * f oni 1 
coafts, to know her longitude, or how much (he ugoncea 
ward or weftward, as can ealily be known in any “j j 
night how much (he i- gone northward or fouthwar . '• ■■] 

4. Looking towards the Eaft. r « 

Eastward, adv. [EaJl and toward.] Towards the kilt. 

The moon, which performs its motion fwiticr than 
fun, gets eaflward out of his rays, and appears w tn 
fun is let. Brown’s Vulgar Emirs, b. iv- ^ 

What (hall we do, or where direct our nignt. 

Eaf ward, as far as I could eaft my fight. 

From op’ning heav’ns, I few defeending light. ) 

Ea'sy. adj. [from eafe.] 

1. Not difficult. _ , , c is a 

The fcrvicc of God, in the folcmn affcm 0. ’ , 

work, though cajy, yet withal very \vc:jnv^ .-.n ^ ^ 

refpcdl. 

There is a (lave, whofe /yj/y-borrow d P ri c .. ^ 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. ' - j ut j onS 

Flow r much it is in everyone? power to m - lt 
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to himfelf, fuch as he may keep, is eafy for every one to 

Uy Thc whole ifland was probably cut into feveral eafy afeents, 
and planted with variety of palaces. Add, Jon on Italy. 

2. Quiet; at reft; not harrafled ; not difturbed ; withou 

^Thofe that are eafy in their conditions, or their minds, 
refufe often to enter upon publick charges and emplov- 

m Keep their thoughts eafy and free, the only temper wherein 
the mind is capable of receiving new informations. Locke. 

A marriage of love is pleafant, a marriage of intereft 
and a marriage where both meet happy. Addtfon s Spectator. 

When men arc eafy in their circumstances, they are natu- 
rally enemies to innovations. Addtfon s Freeholder, N • + ?• 
A man (hould dircit all his (Indies and endeavours at making 
himfelf eafy now, and happy hereafter. Addifon’s SptOator. 

We plainly feel whether at this inftant we are eafy or un- 
eafv, happy or miferable. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

Complying; unrefifting; credulous. 

Baited with reafons not unplauiible, 

Win me into the eafy hearted man, 

. And hug him into fnares. Milton. 

With fuch deceits he gain'd their eafy hearts, ^ 

Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. Dryden s /An. 

The kindeft father I have ever found him, ^ 

Eafy and good, and bounteous to my wiftics. Addifon s Cato. 

4. Free from pain. , r , . 

Another part, in fquadrons and groks bands. 

On bold adventure to difeover wide 

That difmal world, if anv clime perhaps 

Might yield them eaftcr habitation. Anlton s l aradtfe Lof. 

Plcafure has been the bus’nefs of my life, 

And every change of fortune eafy to me, ^ 

Becaufe I (fill was eafy to myfelf. Dryden s Don Sebaftatt. 

5. Ready ; not unwilling. 

Pity and he are one ; 

So merciful a king did never live. 

Loth to revenge, and eafy to forgive. Dryden’s Span. Fryar. 

6. Without want of more. 

They (hould be allowed each of them fuch a rent as would 
make them eafy. Swift’s Arg. againf abo'.ijhing Chrijlianity . 

7. Without conftraint ; without formality. 

Thofe move eajiejl that have learn’d to dance. Pope. 
Praife the eafy vigour of a line. 

Where Denham’s ftrength, and Waller’s fweetnefs join. Po. 
To EAT. v. a. preterite ate, or eat ; part, cat, or eaten, [etan. 
Sax. itan, Gothick ; eich, Erie.] 

1. To devour with the mouth. 

Locufts (hall eat the refidue of that which is efcaped from 
the hail, and (hall eat every tree which groweth. Ex. x. 5. 

Other dates cannot be accufed for not (laying for die firft 
blow, or for not accepting Polyphemus’s courtefy, to be the 
Jaft that fliall be eaten up. Bacon's JVar with Spain. 

Even wormwood, eat with bread, will not bite, becaufe it is 
mixed with a great quantity of fpittle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Toconfume; to corrode. 

Thou bed of gold art word of gold ; 

Other lefs fine in carrat is more precious, 

Preferving life in med’eine potable: 

But thou, moft fine, mod honour’d, mod renown’d. 

Haft cat thy bearer up. Shakejpearis Henry TV. p. ii. 

They entail a fecret curfe upon their eftates, which docs 
either infenfibly wade and confume it, or eat out the heart 
and comfort of it. Ti/lotfon, Sermon 4. 

There arifes a neceffity of keeping the furface even, either 
by prefl'ure or eating medicines, that the eminence of the flc(h 
may not refift the fibres of the (kin in their tendency to cover 
the wound. Sharp’s Surgery. 

3. To fwallow back; to retreat. This is only ufed of a man’s 
, word. 

They cannot hold, but burft out thofe words, which after- 
wards they are forced to eat. Hakewill on Providence. 

Credit were not to be loft 
B’ a brave knight errant of the pod. 

That eats, perfidioufly, his word, 

And fwears his ears through a two inch board. Hudilras. 
To Eat. v. n. 

j. To go to meals ; to take meals ; to feed. 

He did eat continually at the king’s table. 2 Sa. ix. 13. 
And when the feribes and pharifecs faw him eat with pub- 
licans and finners, they faid unto his difciples, how is it that 
he catetb with publicans and finners ? Met. ii. 16. 

2. To take food. 

He that will not eat ’till he has a demonftration that it will 
nourifti him, he that will not ftir ’till he infallibly knows the 
bufinefs lie goes about will fuccced, will have little elfe to do 
but fit dill and perifh. Locke. 

3. To be maintained in food. 

Tbe righteous eateth to the fatisfying of his foul, but the 
belly of the wicked (hall want. Prov. xiii. 25. 


Thou alt pad the tyrant’s ftroke ; . 

Care no more to cloat’n and eat. Shakefpecre s Cymbeltne. 

4. To make way by corrofion , 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and eaten 
into his very effentials. _ South s Sermons. 

A prince’s court eats too milch into the income of a poor 
ftate. Addtfon’ s Italy. 

Ea'table. n.f [from eat.] Any thing that may be eaten. 

If you all forts of perfons would engage. 

Suit well your entit les to ev’ry age. Ring s Art of Cookery. 
Ea'teR. n.f [from eat. ] 

1. One that eats anything. 

The Caribees and the Cannibals, aimoft all, are caiete 
of man’s flefti. Abbot’s Deferiptiem of the World. 

A knave, a rafeal, an eater of broken meats. Sh. K. Lear. 
If the taftc of this fruit maketh the eaters like gods, why 
remained thou a bead? Brown s Ittlgar Err.urs, b. i. c. J. 

As if the lotus grew only here, the virtue of whofe fruit is 
to caufe in the eaters an oblivion of all other foils. Howel. 
7 . A corrofiVc. 

EATH. adj. [eaS, Saxon.] Eafy; not difficult. An old 

wort ^ _ . _ 

Where eafe abounds, it’s eath to do amifs. Fairy SRteen. 

What works not beauty, man’s relenting mind 
Is eath to move with plaints and (hews of woe. Fairfax, b. iv. 
The way was ftrait and eath. Fairfax . 

Eath. adv. [from the adjective J Eafily. An old word. 
Who hath the world not try’d. 

From the right wav full eath may wander wide. ILubb. Tale : 
Ea'tinchouse. n.f [eat and hottfe.] A houfe where provi- 
fions are fold ready drefled. 

An hungry traveller dept into an catingktmfe for his 
dinner. " L’ Ef range. 

EAVES, n.f. [cpcj-c, Saxon.] The edges of the roof which 
overhang the houfe. 

Every night he comes 

With mufick of all forts, and fongs compos’d 
To her unworthinefs : it nothing Heads us 
To chide him from our eaves ; for he perfifts. 

As if his life lay on’t. Sbnkef care’s All's well that ends well. 

His tears run down his beard, like Winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. Shakefpeare’s Tempeff. 

If in the beginning of Winter the drops of the eaves of 
houfes come more floivly down than they ufe, it portendeth a 
hard and frofty Winter. Bacon, N . 81 1. 

Ulhcr’d with a (bower dill, 

When the guft hath blown his fill. 

Ending on the ruffing leaves. 

With minute drops from off the eaves. Milton. 

The icicles hang down from the caves of houfes. Woodward: 
To Ea'vesdrop. v. a. [caves and drop. J To catch what 
comes from the caves; in common phrafe, to liften under 
windows. 

Eavesdropper, n.f. [eaves and drop.] A liftener under 
windows. 

Under our tents I’ll play the eavesdropper. 

To hear if any mean to ihrink from me. Shakefp. Rich . III. 
EBB. n. f [ebba, cpylob, Saxon ; ebbe, Dutch.] 

1 . The reflux of the tide towards the fea. 

The clear fun on his wide wat ry glafs 
Gaz’d hot, and of the frelh wave largely drew, 

As after third ; which made their flowing (brink 

From (landing lake to tripping ebb, that (lole 

With foft foot tow’rds the deep. Milton’s Paradtfc Lofl. 

Hither die feas at dated times refort. 

And (hove the loaden veffels into port ; 

I hen with a gentle ebb retire again. 

And render back their cargo to the main. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Decline; decay; wafte. 

You have finifhed all the war, and brought all things to 
that low ebb which you fpcak of. Spcr.fr on h eland. 

This tide of man’s life, after it once turneth and declineth, 
ever runneth with a perpetual ebb and falling dream, but never 
floweth again. Raid c Us Hi, lot y of the World. 

Thus all the treafure of our flowing years. 

Our ebb of life for ever takes away. Rofcommm: 

The greateft age for poetry was that of Auguftus Ca-far, 
yet painting was then at its lowed ebh, and .perhaps fculpture 
was alfo declining. Dry An's Dufrtfnoy , Preface. 

Near my apartment let him pris’oer be, 

That I his hourly ebbs of life may fee. Dryden’s Aurenezebe 
What is it he afpire- to ? 

Is it not this? To (hed the flow remains. 

His lad poor ebb of blood in your defence ? Addifon s Cato. 
To Erh. v. n. [from the nouu.] 

1 . To flow back towards the fea. 

Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow’d in vanity ’till now. 

Now it doth turn and ebb back to the fea. Shakejh. Hen IV 
I' rom thence the tide of fortune left their fhore 
And ebb'd much fader than it flow’d befc re. D, Men's A En 
7 . I o decline ; to decay ; to wafte. 
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Well, I am (landing water : 

— Ell teach you how to flow. 

Do To: to ebb 

Hereditary floth in(lru£ls me. Shakefpeare' s TempeJ 1 . 

But oh he ebbs ! the fmiling waves decay ! 

For ever, lovely dream, for ever (lay ! Ha! fag. 


BEN, 


ln.f. [ ebenus , Latin.] A hard, heavy, black, valu- 
f able wood, which admits a fine glofs. 


Eh'on 
E'jjony 

If the wood be very hard, as ebony, or lignum vitae, they 
arc to turn : they ufe not the fame tools they do for foft 
woods. Moxon's Mcch. Exercifes. 

Oft by the winds cxtindl the fignal lies, 

Or fmother’d in the glimmering focket dies, 

Ere night has half roll’d round her ebon throne. Gay's Triv. 
Ebri'ety. n.f. [ebrietas, Latin.] Drunkcnncfs; intoxication 
by drong liquors. 

Bittc-r almonds, as an antidote againd ebricty, hath com- 
monly failed. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6. 

EBRl'LLADE. n.f. [French.] A check of the bridle which 
a horfeman gives a horfe, by a jerk of one rein, when he re- 
fufes to turn. 

Ebrio'sity. n.f. [ebriofstas, Latin.] Habitual drunkennefs. 
That religion which excufeth Noah in furprifal, will neither 
acquit ebriofity nor ebriety in their intended perverfion. Brown. 
Eb'ullition. n.f. [ ebullio , Latin.] 

1. The adl of boiling up with heat. 

2. Any intedine motion. 

3. That druggling or effervefcence which arifes from the 

mingling together any alkalizate and acid liquor ; and hence 
any intedine violent motion of the parts of a fluid, occafioncd 
by the druggling of particles of different properties, is fo 
called. Quincy. 

The diffolution of gold and diver difagree; fo that in their 
mixture there is great ebullition , darknefs, and, in the end, a 
precipitation of a black powder. Bacon. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noife and 
emication ; as alfo a craffe and fumid exhalation, caufed 
from the combat of the fulphur of iron with the acid and 
nitrous fpirits of aqua fortis. Brawn's Vulgar Errours , b. ii. 

When aqua fortis, or fpirit of vitriol, poured upon filings 
of iron, diffolves the filings with a great heat and ebullition , 
is not the heat and ebullition effected by a violent motion of 
the parts ; and does not their motion argue, that the acid parts 
of the liquor rufh towards the parts of the metal with vio- 
lence, and run forcibly into its pores, ’till they get between 
its outmoft particles and the main mafs of the metal. Newton . 

A violent cold, as well as heat, may be produced by this 
ebullition ; for if fal ammoniack, or any pure volatile alkali, 
diffolvcd in water, be mixed with an acid, an ebullition, with 
a greater degree of cold, will enfue. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ECCfc'NTRICAL 1 r . . T - 
ECCE'NTRICK. \ adj ‘ l eccentrtcus > LaUn ^ 

1. Deviating from the center. 

2. Not having the fame center with another circle : fuch circles 
were fuppofod by the Ptolemaick philofophy. 

Thither his courfe he bends 
Through the calm firmament ; but up or down, 

By centrick or eccentric k, hard to tell. Milton’s Par ad. Lof. 

They build, unbuild, contrive. 

To fave appearances : they gird the fphcrc 
With centrick, and eccentrick, fcribbl’d o’er, 

Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 
Whence is it that planets move all one and the fame way 
in orbs concentrick, while comets move all manner of ways 
in orbs very eccentrick ? Newton’s Opt. 

3. Not terminating in the point ; not dirc&ed by the fame 
principle. 

Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch a man’s hands, he crooketh 
them to his own ends ; which mud needs be often eccentrick 
to the ends of his mailer. Bacon s Effays. 

4. Irregular; anamalous; deviating from dated and condant 
methods. 

This motion, like others of the times, feems eccentrick and 
irregular. King Charles. 

A character of an eccentrick virtue, is the more exact image 
of human life, becaufe it is not wholly exempted from its 
frailties. Dryden s Dedicat. to the Conquejl of Granada. 

Then from whate’er we can to fenfe produce, 

Commai and plain, or wond’rous and abdrufe. 

From nature’s condant or eccentrick laws. 

The thoughtful foul this gen’ral inference draws, 

That an effedt mud prefuppofe a caufe. 

Eccentri'city. n f. [from eccentrick.] 

1. Deviation from a center. 

2. The date of having a different center from another circle. 

In regard of eccentricity, and the epicycle wherein itmoveth, 
the motion of the moon is unequal. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

By reafon of the fun’s eccentricity to the earth, and obliquity 
to the equator, he appears to us to move unequally. Holder. 

3. Excurfion from the proper orb. 


Prior. \ 
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The duke at his return from his eccentricity, for f 0 1 * 

favourites abroad, met no good news of the Cadiz attempt 

4. Eccentricity of the earth is the diflance between th 'IT"' 
and the center of the earth’s elliptick orbit r, 0CU1 

Ecchy'mosis. n.f [«**«*] Livid fpots or blotches K 
fkm, made by extravafated blood. « . 

Lcchymofs may be defined an extravafation of the blooiL 
or under the (kin, the (kin remaining whole. IVif man's Sur^ 
Laxations are accompanied with tumour and tcchnuKt tJr 

ECCLESIASTICAL. )* ,. r , f n . _ 
ECCLESIA'STICK. \ atJ ’ Latin ] 

j. Relating to the church ; not civil. 

Is difeipline an ccclefiajlical matter or civil ? If an ecelefup'. 
cal » it mud of nccellity belong to the duty of the minifler 

Hooker, Preface 

Clergymen, otherwife little fond of obfeure terms, y« in 
their fermons are liberal of thofe which they find in culpa!},, 
cal writers. i Iff 

A church of England man has a true veneration for die 
fcheme edabl idled among us of eccUfia/lick government Swift 
Ecclesia'stick. n.f. [from the adjedtive.J A perfon dedi- 
cated to the minidries of religion. 

The ambition of the ccclejtajli ks deflroyed the purity of 
the church. Burnet's Theory of the Earth 

Eccopro'ticks. n.f. [.« and ] Such medicines zs 

gently purge the belly, fo as to bring away no more than the 
natural excrements lodged in the intedines. 

The body ought to be maintained in its daily excretions by 
fuch means as are eccoprotick. Harvey in the Plague. 

Echina'te. \adj. [from echinus , T.atin ] Bridled like an 
Echina'ted. J hedgehog; fet with prickles 

An echinatcd pyrites in (hape approaches the echinated cryf- 
talline balls. Woodward on Fcfftls. 

E'CHINUS. n.f. [Latin.] 

1. A hedgehog. 

2. A (hcllfifli fet with prickles. 

3. [With botanids.J The prickly head, cover of tire feed, or 
top of any plant. 

4. [In architecture.] A member or ornament, taking its name 
from the roughnefs of the carving, refembjing the prickly 
rind of a chefnut, and not unlike the thorny coat of a hedge- 
hog. 

This ornament is ufed by modern architects in cornices of 
the Ionick, Corinthian, and Compofitc orders ; and generally 
fet next to the abacus, being carved with anchors, darts, and 
ovals or eggs. Herrit. 

E'CHO. n. f. [***.] 

1. Echo was fuppofed to have been once a nymph, who pined 
into a found for love of Narciffus. 

The plcafant myrtle may teach th’ unfortunate Echo 
In thefe woods to refound the renowned name of a goddefs. 

Sidney, 4 . i. 

2. The return or rcpercuifion of any found. 

Babbling echo mocks the hounds. 

Replying dually to the well -tun'd horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shale. Titus Andrsn. 
The found, filling great fpaces in arched lines, cannot be 
guided ; therefore there hath not been any means to make arti- 
ficial echoes. Bacon's Natural Hijlcry, N°. 241. 

To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I ftng ; 

The woods (hall anfwcr, and the echo ring Pope's Summer. 

’Tis not enough no harfhnefs gives offence ; 

The found muff feem an echo to the fenfe. Pope's Eff. Crtt. 

3. The found returned. 

Wilt thou hunt? 

Thy hounds (hall make the welkin anfwer them,^ 

And fetch (brill echoes from their hollow earth. Shakefpusrt. 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bow’rs . 
With other echo late I taught your fliades 
To anfwer, and refound far other fong! Milt. Par ad. Lop- 
To E'cho. v. n. 

X. To refound; to give the rcpcrcuflion of a voice. 

At the parting 

All the church echo'd. Shakefprare's Taming of the Strew. 

Through rocks and caves the name of Delia founds ; 
Delia each cave and echoing rock rebounds. Pope s Julunvt* 

2. To be founded back. _ . 

Hark, how the found djfturbs imperious Rome . . 

Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome . 

Her miter’d princes hear the echoing noife. 

And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice. Blactmr- 
To E'cho. v.a. To lend back a voice; to return what 
been uttered. 

Our modern feparatifts do but echo the am^ 

With peals of (hours the T yrians praife -‘ x l0 "“ V r„, 
Thofe peals are echo'd bv the I rq;an throng. 0* 

One great death deforms the dreary ground ; 

The echo’d woes from diftant rocks refound. Uof 

Eclairci'ssement. n.f [French.] Lxplanatio , 

clearing up an affair by verbal expofiulation. £’CLJf. 
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ECLAT, n.f. [French.] Splendour; (how; luftre. 

Nothing more contributes to the variety, furprizc, and cant 
of Homer’s battles, than that artificial manner of gaging his 
heroes by each other. Pope’s Effay on Homer. 

Ecle'ctick. adj. [uirfxiurac ] Seledling; chufing at will. 

Cicero gives an account of the opinions of philofophcrs ; 
but was of the ecleftick fedl, and chofe out of each fuch poft- 
tions as came neared truth. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Ecle'gma. n. f [« and x»z»'.] A form of medicine made by 
the incorporation of oils with fyrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice dick. Quincy. 

ECLI'PSE. n.f. [a tXiinririj.] 

1. An obfeuration of the luminaries of heaven ; the fun is 
eclipfed by the intervention of the moon ; the moon by 
the interpofition of the earth. The word originally fignifics 
departure from the place, to which Milton alludes. 

Slips of yew, 

Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipft. SI akef care’s Macbeth. 

Planets, planet-druck, real eclipft 
Then differ’d. Milton’s Par adefe Lojl, l. x. /. 413. 

So though the fun victorious be, 

And from a dark eclipfe fet free, 

The influence, which we fondly fear, 

Afflids our thoughts the following year. Waller. 

An eclipfe of the moon is when the atmofphcrc of the earth, 
being between the fun and the moon, hinders the light of the 
fun from falling upon and being reflected by the moon : if 
the light of the fun is kept oft" from the whole body of the 
moon, it is a total eclipfe-, if from a part only, it is a partial 

Locke. 


one. 

. Darknefs; obfeuration. 


All the pofk-rity of our firft parents differed a pc 
lipfe of fpiritual life. Raleigh's Hijl ary of the 

Experience we have of the vanity of human glory. 


perpetual 
World. 


in our 
King Charles. 


Sandy s. 
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xpcricnce 

fcattcrings and eclipfes. 

To Ecli'pse. v.a. [from the noun.] 

I, To darken a luminary. 

Let the eclipfed moon her throne reftgn. 

Now if the earth were flat, the dark’ned moon 
Would feem to all eclips’d as well as one. Creech’s Maniiius. 
To extinguilh ; to put out. 

Then here I take my leave of thee, fair fon, 

Born to eclipfe thy life this afternoon. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

3. To cloud ; to obfeure. 

They had feen tokens of more than common greatnefs, 
howfoever now eclipfed with fortune. Sidney. 

Praife him to his father : 

Let the prince’s glory 

Seem to eclipfe, and cad a cloud on his. Denham’s Sophy. 

Let other mufes write his profp’rous fate, 

Of conquer’d nations tell, and kings redor’d ; 

But mine (hall dng of his eclips'd edate, 

Which, like the fun’s, more wonders does afford. Dryden. 
He defeended from his father, and eclipfed the glory of his 
divine majedy with a veil of fledi. Calamfs Sermons. 

4. To difgrace. 

She told the king, that her hufband was eclipfed in Ireland 
bv the no-countenancc his majedy had (hewed towards 
him. ClareruEn, b . viii. 

Another now hath to himfelf engrofs’d 
All pow’r, and us eclips ’ d . Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b . v. 

Ecli'ptick. n.J. [i'Xiismxts.] A great circle of the fphere, 
fuppofed to be drawn through the middle of the Zodiack, and 
making an angle with the EquinoClial, in the points of Aries 
and Libra, of 23 0 . 30'. which is the fun’s greated declina- 
tion. This is by fomc called via folis, or the way of the fun, 
becaufc the fun, in his annual motion, never deviates from 
this line. It is this line which is drawn on the globe, and 
not the Zodiack. But in the new adronomy the Ecliptick is 
that path among the fixed dars, which the earth appears to 
deferibe to an eye placed in the fun, as in its annual motion 
it runs round the fun from Wed to Ead. If you fuppofe this 
circle to be divided into twelve equal parts, they wdl be the 
twelve figns, each of which is denoted or didinguilhed by 
fome aderifm or condellation. Harris. 

All dars, that have their didance from the Ecliptick north- 
wards not more than twenty-three degrees and a half, may, 
in progreflion of time, have declination fouthward, and move 
beyond the Equator. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 3. 

The terraqueous globe had the fame fite and pofition, in 
refpeCl of the fun, that it now hath : its axis was not parallel 
to that of the Ecliptick, but inclined in like manner as it is at 
prefent. Wcodwarefs Natural Hijlcry, N°. 6. 

The earth’s rotation makes the night and day ; 

The fun revolving through th’ Ecliptick way, 

EffeCls the various feafons of the year. Blackm. on the Creat. 
You mud conceive an imaginary plane, which palling 
through the center of the fun, and the earth, extends itfelf on 
all fides as far as the firmament : this plane is called the Eclip- 
tick, and in this the center of the earth is perpetually carried, 
without any deviation. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Vox.. E 
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Ec'l-OGUE. n.f f.'xXsyii.] A padoral poem fo called, becaufe 
Virgil called his padorals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praifes Baiilius gave this eclogue any m:m 
may guefs, that knows love is better than fpeclacles to make 
every thing feem great. Sidney. 

It is not diffident that the fentences be brief, the whole 
eclogue (hould be fo too. Pope. 

ECO NOMY, n f. [SkuoJix. This word is often written, from 
its derivation, cueonomy, but a; being no diphthong in Lnglifh, 
it is placed here with the authorities for different ortho- 
graphy.J 

1. The management of a family ; the government of a houfhold. 

By St. Paul’s economy the heir differs nothing from a fervant, 
while he is in his minority ; fo a fervant Ihouki didcr nothing 
from a child in the fubdantial part. Tayloi’s Rule of living holy. 
Frugality ; difcrction of expence ; laudable pariimony. 

Particular fums are not laid out to the greatell advantage in 
his economy ; but are fometimes differed to run wade, while he is 
only careful of the main. Dryden s State of Innocence , Preface. 

I have no other notion of economy, than that it is the parent 
of liberty and cafe. Swift to Lord Boiingbrcke. 

3. Difpodtion of things ; regulation. 

All the divine and infinitely wife ways of economy that God 
coulJ ufe towards a rational creature, oblige mankind to that 
courfe of living which is mod agreeable to our nature. Hamm. 

4. The difpofition or arrangement of any work. 

In the Greek poets, as alfo in Plautus, we (hall fee the eco- 
nomy and difpodtion of poems better obferved than in Terence. 

Ben. Johnfsn’s Difovc ics. 

If this economy mud be obferved in the minuted parts of an 
epick poem, what foul, though fent into the world with great 
advantages of nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and 
fciences, can be fufficient to inform the body of fo great a 
work ? Dry leu’s Dedication to the Ain. 

5. Sydcm of motions; didribution of every thing a&ive or 
paflivc to its proper place. 

Thefe the drainers aid. 

That, by a condant feparation made. 

They may a due economy maintain. 

Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Blackm. Creat. 

Eco'NOMICK. I rr i 

Economical. H* £ from 

x. Pertaining to the regulation of an houfhold. 

Her quick’ning power in ev’ry living part, 

Doth as a nurfe, or as a mother ferve ; 

And doth employ her economick art. 

And bufy care, her houfhold to preferve. Davies. 

In economical affairs, having propofed the government of a 
family, we confider the proper means to effciSt it. Watts. 

2. Frugal. 

Some are fo plainly economical, as even to defire that the feat 
be well watered, and well fuelled. Waitin' s At chi ted/. 

Ecphra'cticks. n.f. [»x and ipgadlu.] Such medicines as 
render tough humours more thin, fo as to promote their dif- 
charge. Qteincy. 

Procure the blood a free courfe, ventilation, and tranfpi- 
ration, by fuitable purges and ecpbradHck medicines. Harvey. 
E'CSTASY. n.f [«V«-*.] 


• Any paffion by which the thoughts are ablorbed, and in which 
the mind is for a time loll. 

Follow them fwifily, 

And hinder them from what this ecjlafy 

May now provoke them to. Shahcf care' sTanpeJl . 

’T may be 

No longer joy there, but an cc/lafy. Suckling. 

Whether what we call ecjlafy be not dreaming with our 
eyes open, 1 leave to be examined. Locke. 

. Exceffivc joy ; rapture. 

O, love, be moderate ! Allay thy eefafy / Shakefpeare. 
The religious pleafure of a well difpofed mind moves 
gently, and therefore conftantly : it docs not affedt by rap- 
ture and ecjlafy-, but is like the pleafure of health, dill and 

f ° ber * , , , South's Sermons. 

Each delighted, and delighting, gives 
The pleafing ecjlajy which each receives. Prior. 

A pleaiiire, which no language can exprefs ; 

An ecjlafy, that mothers onlv feel. 

Plays round my heai t. ' Phillips’s Dijhejl Mother. 
]. Enthuhafm ; excelfivc elevation of the mind. 

He lov’d me well, and off would beg me fm^; 

"Which when I did, he on ihe tender grafs 
Would fit, and hearken even to ecjlafy. Mi'ton 

- Excelfive grief or anxiety. I his is not now ufed. 

Sighs and groans, and fhrieks that rend the air, 

, Are made > not mark’d ; where violent forrow feems 

A modern ecjlafy Shakefpeare’ > Macbeth. 

Better be with the dead, ‘ 

Than on the torture of die mind to lie 

i. 

Now fee that noble and moil foverai^n reafon, 

7 T ° Like 
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Like fweet bells jangled out of tune, and harfh, 

That unmatch d form, and feature of blown youth, 

Blafted vrhh ecjiafy. Shakejbeare's Hamlet. ' 

Ecstasied. adj. [from ecjlafy ] Ravifhed ; filled with en- 
thufiafm. 

1 hefe are as common to the inanimate things as to the 
mod ecjlafied foul upon earth. “ Aetris. 

EcSTA'TICAL. I ,■ r „ . , 

ECS I A'TICK. \ “ d J- 0 “W] 

1. Raviflied; rapturous; elevated to eeftafy. 

Eliere doth my foul in holy vifion fit. 

In penfive trance, and anguifh, and ecjlatick fit. Milton. 
When one of them, after an ecjlatical manner, fell down 
before an angel, he was feverely rebuked, and bidden to wor- 
fhip God. Stillingficct' s Def of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

In trance ecjlatick may thy pangs be drown’d ; 

Bright clouds defeend, and angels watch thee round. Pope. 

2. In the higheft degree of joy. 

To gain Pefcennius one employs his fehemes; 

One grafps a Cecrops in ecjlatick dreams. Pope. 

3. 1 ending to external objeds. This fenfe is, I think, only 
to be found once, though agreeable enough to the derivation. 

I find in me a great deal of ecjlatical love, which conti- 
nually carries me out to good without myfelf. Norris. 

E'ctype. n. f [Jifiwoc.] A copy. 

1 he complex ideas of fubftances are e {types, copies, but 
not perfect ones, not adequate. Locke. 

E curif. n.f [ 1 'rench; eq.ius, Latin.] A place covered for 
the lodging or houfing of horfes. 

Eda'cious adj. [edax, Latin.] Eating; voracious; devour- 
ing; predatory; ravenous; rapacious; greedy. 

Eda'citv. n.f. [ edacitas , Latin.] Voracity ; ravenoufnefs ; 
greed inefs ; rapacity. 

1 lie wolf is a bead of great edacity and digefiion : it may 
be the parts of him comfort the bowels. Bacon’s A at. Hijlory. 

To E DDER. v. a. [probably from edge.] I o bind or inter- 
weave a fence. 

To add ftrength to the hedge, odder it ; which is, bind the 
top of the flakes with fome fmall long poles on each fide. 

Mortimer s Husbandry. 

E'dder. n.f. [from the verh.] Such fencewood as is com- 
monly put upon die top of fences, and binds or interweaves 
each other. 

In lopping and felling, favc edder and flake. 

Thine hedges, as needeth, to mend or to make. Tuffer. 

E'DDY. n. J'. [eb, backward , again , and ea, water , Saxon.] 

1. The water that by fome repercuflion, or oppofite wind, runs 
contrary to the main ftream. 

My praifes are as a bulrufli upon a ftream ; if they fink not, 
’tis bccaufe they are born up by the ftrength of the current, 
which fupports their lightnefs; but they are carried round 
again, and return on the eddy where they firft began. Drydeu. 

2. Whirlpool ; circular motion. 

The wild waves mafter’d him, and fuck’d him in. 

And fmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryd. Ann. Mirab. 

So, where our wide Numidian waftes extend, 

Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes defeend. 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 

Tear up the funds, and fweep whole plains away. Add.Cato. 

E'ddy. adj. Whirling; moving circularly. 

And chaff with eddy winds is whirl’d around. 

And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. Dryd. Virgil. 

Edemato'se. adj. [ •I or, pa, ] Swelling ; full of humours. See 

CEdrm atous. 

A ferofity obftruding the glands may be watery, edema t He, 
and fchirrous, according to the vifeofity of the humour. Arb. 

Ede'ntated. adj. [edentatus, Latin.J Deprived of teeth. Dili. 

EDGE n.f. [ccgc, Saxon.] 

1. The thin or cutting part of a blade. 

Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o’ th’ fword 
His wife, his babes. Sbakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Hd that will a good edge win. 

Mull forge thick, and grind thin. Proverb. 

The edge of war, like an ill fhcathed knife. 

No more fhall cut his mafter. Sbakefpeare’s HenrylV. p. i. 

’Tis flandcr, 

Whofe edge is fharper than the fword. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge , then 
muft he put to more ftrength. Eccl. x. to. 

2. A narrow part rifing from a broader. 

Some harrow their ground over, and then plow it upon an 
edge. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

3. Brink; margin; extremity. 

The rays which pafs very near to the edges of any body, are 
bent a little by the action ot the body. Newton's Opt. 

We have, for many years, walked upon the edge of a pre- 
cipice, while nothing but the flender thread of human life has 
held us from finking into endlefs mifery. Rogers's Strtnons. 

Yes, the laft pen for freedom let me draw. 

When truth ftands trembling on the edge of law. Pope. 

4. Sharpnefs ; propir difpolition for action or operation ; in- 
tenfenefs of defire. 

Give him a further edge , 
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And drive his purpofe into thefe delights. Shakefp H 1 
^But when long time the wretches thoughts refin’d 
W hen want had fet an edge upon their mind, 

Then various cares their working thoughts employ’d 
And that which each invented, all enjoy’d. Creed’s Manil 
Silence and lolitudc fet an edge upon the genius, and eai.r- 
a greater application. Drydl ,f ' 

K.eenne(s; acrimony of temper. J J 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord ! 

That would reduce thefe bloody days again. Sbai. Rid.]]] 
To fet teeth on Edge. To caule a tingling pain in the tc«h * 
A harfh grating tune ft:etb the teeth on edge. Boon, 

To Edge, v . a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fharpen ; to enable to cut. 

There fat flie rolling her alluring eyes, 

To edge her champion’s fword, and urge mv ruin. Dr den 

2. To furmfli with an edge. 

I fell’d along a man of bearded face, 

His limbs all cover’d with a (hining cafe ; 

So v/ond’rous hard, and fo fecure of wound, 

It made my fword, though off V with flint, rebound. Dryd, 

3. To border with any thing ; to fringe. 

Their long defeending train, 

With rubies edg’d, and faphires, fwept the plain. Dryden. 
I rid over hanging hills, whofe tops were edged with groves, 
and whofe feet were watered with winding rivers. Pope. 

4. To exafperate ; to embitter. 

By fiuch reafonings the fur, pie were blinded, and the ma- 
licious edged. Hayward. 

He was indigent and low in money, which perhaps might 
have a little edged his defperation. JVotlon's Life of D . of Bucks. 

5. To put forward beyond a line. 

Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they were in a lit- 
tle time got up dofe to one another. Locke. 

To Edge. v.n. [perhaps from en, backward, Saxon.] To 
move forward againft any power; going clofe upon a wind, 
as if upon its fkirts or border, and fo failing flow. 

I muft edge upon a point of wind, 

And make flow way. Dryden s Cleomcnti. 

E'dged. participial adj. [from edge.] Sharp; not blunt. 

We find that fubtile or edged quantities do prevail over 
blunt ones. Digby on Bogus. 

E'dcing. n.f. [from edge.] 

1. What is added to any thing by way of ornament. 

The garland which I wove for you to wear, 

And border’d with a rofy edging round. Dryden. 

A woman branches out into a long diflertation upon the 
edging of a petticoat. Addijons Spectator, N°. 247. 

2. A narrow lace. 

E'dgeless. adj. [from edge.] Blunt; obtufe; unable to cut. 

To-morrow in the battle think on me. 

And fall thy edgclcfs fword ; defpair and die. Slakcf. R. HI. 
They are only edgelejs weapons it hath to encounter. 

Decay of Piety. 

E'dgetool. n. f. [edge and tool.] A tool made Ihaip to cut. 
There muft be no playing with things facred, nor jelling 
with edgetoo/s. E Ejt range. 

Nurfes from their children keep edgetools. Do jet. 

I fhall exercifc upon Heel, and its leveral forts; and what 
fort is fitteft for edgetools, which for fprings. Morons Mech.Ex. 

E'dgewise. adv. [edge and wife.] With the edge put into 
any particular dirtdion. 

Should the flat fide be objected to the ftream, it would be 
foon turned edgewife by the force of it. Ray on the Creation. 

E'dible. adj. [from edo, Latin.] hit to be eaten; fit for 
food. , 

Some flelh is not edible ; as horfes and dogs. Baton. 

Wheat and barley, and the like, are made either edible or 
potable by man’s art and induftry. More againfl Atoejm. 

Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edible mulhrooms, 
have produced a difficulty of breathing. Arbuthnot on Auments. 

The edible creation decks die board. 

E'dict. n. f. [ediStum, Latin.] A proclamation of commana 

or prohibition ; a law promulgated. „ . 

When an abfolute monarch conunandeth his fubjeets w 
which feemeth good in his own diferetion, hath not his e r 
the force of a law. . Hooker, b.u / <°- 

The great king of kings. 

Hath in the table of his iaw commanded 
That thou Ihalt do no murder; will you then 
Spurn at his ediSi, and fulfil a man’s? Shakejp. Retard 

Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe. 

But to our thoughts what ed SI can give law ? Dryd-Ag 
The minifters are always preaching, and the g ... 
putting out edicts, againft gaming and fine cioaths. J 

fTr^rS- SSU . * 

Our blefled Saviour told us, that we ^“^^'‘noVdefignS 
idle word, not meaning that every word wh a f in . 

to edification, or is lefs prudent, M ^ of living hf 

1 2. Improvement; 
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E'difice. n.f. [adificium, Latin.J 

n Mv love was like a fair houfc built on another man’s 
ground ; fo that I have loft my edifice by miftaking the place 
where l erecTed it. Shakejp. Merry IVtves of JVtndjor. 

He built 

So fpacious, and his line ftretch’d out fo far. 

That man may know he dwells not in his own; 

An edifice too large for him to fill. Milton’s Paradfe Lojt. 

The edifice, where all were met to fee him, 

Upon their heads and on his own he pull’d. Milton's Agon. 

As Tufcan pillars owe their original to this country, the 
architects always give them a place in edifices r. ifed in T uf- 
cany Addijons Remarks on Italy. 

He muft be an idiot that cannot difeern more ftrokes of 
workmanfbip in the ftrudure of an animal than in the molt 
elegant edifice. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Edifi'er. n.f. [from edify.] One that improves or infiiuds 
another. 

To EDIFY', v. a. [edifico, Latin.] 

1. To build. 

Men have edify d 

A lofty temple, and perfum’d an altar to thy name. Chapin. 

2. To inftrud ; to improve. 

He who fpeaketh no more than edfietb, is undefervedly re- 
prehended for much fpeaking. Hooker , b. v. f. 32. 

Men are edified, when either their undemanding is taught 
fomewhat whereof, in fuch adions, it behoveth all men to 
confider, or when their hearts are moved with any affedion 
fuitahlc thereunto. Hooker , b. iv. j. 1. 

Life is no life, without the blefiing of a friendly and an 
edifying converfation. E Ejhangt. 

He gave, he taught; and edify d the more, 

Becnufe he fhew’d, by proof, ’twas eafy to be poor. Dryd. 

3. To teach ; to perfuade. 

You fhall hardly edify me, that thofe nations might not, by 
the law of nature,- have been fubdued by any nation that had 
only policy and moral virtue. Bacons hey liar. 

E'dile. n.f. [ eedilis , Latin.] The title of a magiftrate in old 
Rome, whofe office feems in fome particulars to have re- 
fembled that of our juftices of peace. 

The edile, ho! let him be apprehended. Sbak.Coriolamis. 
EDITION, n.f. [editio, Latin.] 

1. Publication of anything, particularly of a book. 

Thefe are of the fecond edition. Shai. Mer . IVfv. of JVindf 
This Englifh edition is not fo properly a tranflation, as a 
new compoiition upon the fame ground. Burnet. 

2. Republication ; generally with fome revifal or correcting. 

The bufinefs of our redemption is to rub over the defaced 
copy of the creation, to reprint God’s image upon the foul, 
and to fet forth nature in a fecond and a fairer edition. South. 

I cannot go io far as he who publilhed the laft edition of 
him. Dryden s Fable ! , Preface. 

The Code, compofed haftily, was forced to undergo an 
emendation, and to come forth in a fecond edition. Baker. 
E'ditor. n.f. [editor, Latin.] Publifher ; he that revifes or 
prepares any work for publication. 

When a different reading gives us a different fenfe, or a 
new elegance in an author, the editor does very well in taking 
notice of it Addifon's SpeStator, N . 450. 

This nonfenfe got into all the editions by a miftake of the 
ftage editors. Pope’s Notes on Shakefp. Henry V. 

To EDUCATE, v.a. [educo, Latin.] To breed ; to bring 
up ; to inftrud youth. 

Their young fucceflion all their cares employ ; 

They breed, they brood, inftruCt and educate , 

And make provifion for the future ftate. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 
Education is worfe, in proportion to the grandeur of the 
parents; if the whole world were under one monarch, the 
heir of that monarch would be the wprft educated mortal fincc 
the creation. Swift on Modern Education. 

Educa't‘.on. n.f [from educate.] Formation of manners in 
youth ; the manner of breeding youth ; nurture. 

Education and inflruCtion are the means, the one by 
ufe, the other by precept, to make our natural faculty of rea- 
fon both the better and the fooner to judge rightly between 
truth and error, good and evil. Hooker, b. i. f. 6. 

All nations have agreed in the neceflity of a ftrid education, 
which conftfted in the obfervance of moral duties. Swift. 
To EDU'CE. v.a. [educo, Latin ] To bring out; to extract; 
to produce from a ftate of occulfation. 

All that can be made of the power of matter, is a re- 
ceptive capacity ; and wc may us well affirm, that the world 
was educed out of the power of fpacc, and give that as a rca- 
fon of its original ; in this language, to grow rich, were to 
educe money out of the power of the pocket. Glanv. Scepf. 

This matter muft have lain eternally confined to its beds of 
earth, were there not this agent to educe it thence. 

Woodward's Natural Hijlory, p. iii. 


E D U E f h 

Th’ eternal art educes good from ill, , ,, 

nprovciucm. > uih* . . 1 . Grafts on this pafEon our bell principle. 1 opes ' 

Out of thefe magazines I fhall fupply the town with what [Lm educe.] The ad of bringing any thing 

jy tend to their edification. Addfon’s Guardian, I > 4 - J L 

i r r . /• _ r a a fabrtek; a building; a intovi 


Improvement; inftru&ion. 


L • 


The ad of fwcet- 


To E OUTGO RATE. v. it. [ from dulcis, Latin. ] To 
fwceteh. 

Edulcora'tion. n.f. [from edulcorate.] 

ToEek. v.a. [eacan, ecan, ican. Sax. eak, Scott, eck, Erie.] 
i. To make bigtter by the addition of another piece. 
z. To fuoply any deficiency. See Eke. 

Hence endlefs penance for our fault I pay ; 

But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new, 

'1 hou biddeft me to eke. Fairy j£uccn, b. i. c. $• J- +*• 
Eel. n.f [<d, Saxon; aal, German ] A Terpentine fi.my 

fifll, that lurks in mud. 

Is the adder better than the eel, 

Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye? 

The Cockney put the eels i’ th’ paftv alive. 

E’en. adv. Con traded from even. See Even. 

Says the fatvr, if you have a trick of blowing hot and cold 
out of the fame mouth, J have e’en done with )e. L’EJlrange. 

Eff. n.f. See Eft. . 

E’ffai le. adj. [cjfabilis, Latin.] Exprclfive; utterable. DU 1 . 
To Effa'ce. v.a [effaces-, French.] 

To deftroy any form painted, or carved. 


Shakefpeare. 
Shak. K. Lear . 


2 . 


To make no more legible or vifible ; to blot out; to ftrike 


Prior. 

Pope. 


out. . _ 

Charaders drawn on duft, the firft breath of wind effaces. 

Locke. 

It was ordered, that his name fhould be effaced out of all 
publick regifters. Adclijon s Remaiks on Ita.y ■ 

Time, I faid, may happily efface 
That cruel image of the king’s difgrace. 

Otway fail’d to polifli or refine, 

And fluent Shakefpeare fcarce effac'd a line. 

3. To deftrov ; to wear away. 

Nor our admiflion fhall your realm difgrace, 

Nor length of time our gratitude efface. . Dryden s Ain. 
Efff. ct. n.f. [cffeStus, Latin.] 

1 . That which is produced by an operating caufe. 

You may fee by her example, in herlclf wile, and of others 
beloved, that neither folly is the caufe of vehement love, nor 
reproach the effect. Sidney, b. ii. 

Effetl is the fubftance produced, or fimple idea introduced 
into any fubjed, by the exerting of power ? Locke. 

We fee the pernicious cffeSls of luxury in the antient Ro- 
mans, who immediately found themfelves poor as foon as this 
vice got footing among them. Addifon on Italy . 

2. Confequence ; event. 

No man, in eff/Sl, doth accompany with others, but he 
icarneth, ere he is aware, fome gefture, or voice, or fafhion. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N“. 236. 
To fay of a celebrated piece that there are faults in it, is, 
in cffcSt, to fay that the author of it is a man. Addif. Guard. 

3. Purpofe; intention; general intent. 

They fpake to her to that effeSt. 2 Chro. xxxiv. 22. 

4. Confequence intended ; fuccefs ; advantage. 

Chrift is become of no effe. l unto you. Gal. v. 4. 

He fhould depart only with a title, the effeSl whereof he 
fhould not be poflefled of, before he had very well deferved 
ir. Clarendon, b. viii. 

The cuftom or inftitution has hitherto proved without 
effeSl, and has neither extinguifhed the pradice ot fuch 
crimes, nor leflened the numbers of fuch criminals. Temple. 

5. Completion ; perfedion. 

Semblant art fhall carve the fair effeSl, 

And full atchievement of thy great deligns. Prior. 

6. Reality ; not mere appearance. 

In fhew, a marvellous indifferently compofed fenate ec- 
clefiafticai was to govern, but in effetd one only man fhould, 
as the fpirit and foul of the refidue, do all in all. Hooker. 
State and wealth, the bufinefs and the crowd, 

Seems at this diftancc but a darker cloud; 

And is to him, who rightly things efteems. 

No other in effect than wliar it feems. Denham. 

7. [In the plural.] Goods; moveables. 

What form of prayer 

Can ferve my turn ? Forgive me my foul murther ! 

That cannot be, fince I am ftill poffeft 
Of thole effects for which I did the inurther. 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. Shakefp. 
The emperor knew that they could not comey away many 
of their effeSis. Addijons SrcSlato i , N°. 499. 

To Effe'ct. v. a. [ efficio , Latin.] 

• • To bring to pafs; to attempt with luccefs ; toatchieve; to 
accomplilh as an agent 

Being conful, 1 not doubt t’ effeSl 
All that you wifli. 

2. To produce as a caule. 

The change made of that fvrup into 
was effected by the vinegar. 


Ben. John/. Catil. 


a purple colour, 
Colours. 


Boyle 

Effe 


ctible. 
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Effe'ctible. adj. [from effett.] Performable; pradticable; 
feafible. 

7 hat a pot full of afhes will ftill contain as much water 
as it would without them, is not effiSible upon the ftriadt 
experiment Brown's Vulgar Errours, k. ii. c. ?. 

Effective. atlj. [from effeR.] 

1. Having the power to produce effects. 

I hey are not effeftive of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them Bacon 

If any myftery, rite, or facrament be effeftivt of any fpi- 
ritual bleflings, then this much more, as having the prero- 
gative and principality above every thing elfe. Taylor. 

I here is nothing in words and ftiles but fuitablenefs, that 
makes them acceptable and effective. Glanv. Scepf Preface. 

2. Operative ; adlive. 

Nor do they fpeak properly who fay that time confumeth 
all things; for time is not efftMve, nor arc bodies deftroyed 
by it- Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

3. Producing effedts ; efficient. 

\V hofoever is an tffeflive real caufe of doing his neighbour 
wrong is criminal, by what inftrument foever he docs it. Taylor. 

4. Having the power of operation; ufeful, as effelUve men in 
an army. 

Effectively, adv. [from cffcElive ] Powerfully; with real 
operation. 

1 his effective y refills the devil, and fullers us to receive no 
huit from him. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

Effectless, adj. [from effect.] Without effedl ; impotent; 

ufelefs ; unmeaning. 

I’ll chop off my hands ; 

In bootlefs prayer have they been held up, 

A ml they have ferv’d me to effeBUfs ufe. Shah. 7 it. Andron. 

Effe'ctor. 11. J. [effefior, Latin.] 

1. He that produces any effech 

2. Maker; Creator. 

VV e commemorate the creation, and pay worfhip to that 
infinite Being who was the effector of it. Derham’s Pby. 7 beol. 

Effe'ctual. adj [cffeElttel, French J 

x. Produdlive of effedts; powerful to a degree adequate to the 
occafion; operative; efficacious. 

1 lie leading of Scripture is effectual, as well to lay even 
the full foundation, as to add degrees of farther perfection, in 
the fear of God. Hooker , b. v. f 22. 

The communication of thy faith may become effeEtual, by 
the acknowledging of every good thing. Philem. 6. 

2. Veracious ; expreffive of fads. A fenfe not in ufe. 

Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 

Or elfe conclude my words effectual. Shakefp. Henry V I. 

Effectually, adv. [from effeEtual J In a manner produc- 
tive of the confequence intended ; efficacioufly. 

Sometimes the fight of the altar, and decent preparations 
for devotion, may compofe and recover the wandering mind 
more effectually than a fermon. South's Sermons. 

This is a fubjedl of that vail latitude, that the llrength of 
one man will fcarcely be fufficient effectually to carry it on. 

IVoodward’s Natural Hiflory. 

To Effe'ctuate. v. a. [ effefiuer , French.] To bring to 
pafs ; to fulfil. 

He found means to acquaint himfelf with a nobleman, to 
whom difeovering what he was, he found him a fit inftrument 
to effectuate his dc-firc. Sidney , b. ii. 

Effe'min acy. n. f. [from effeminate ] 

j. Admiffion of the qualities of a woman; foftnefs; unmanly 
delicacy ; mean fubmiffion. 

But foul effeminacy held me yok’d 
Her bond-llave: O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion! Milton's Agonijles , 1 . 41c. 

2. Lafcivioufnefs; loofe pleafure. 

So long as idlenefs is quite lliut out from our lives, all the 
fins of wantonnefs, fofuiefs, and effeminacy arc prevented. Tayl. 

EFFE'MIN ATE. adj. [ effeminatus , Latin] 

1 . Having the qualities of a woman ; woman i Hi ; foft to an un- 
manly degree ; voluptuous; tender; luxurious. 

After the llaughter of fo many peers. 

Shall we at lafb conclude effeminate peace ? Sbat. Henry VI. 
The king, by his voluptuous life and mean marriage, be- 
came effeminate , and lefs fenfible of honour. Bacons Hen. VII. 

From man’s effeminate flacknefs it begins. 

Who Ihould better hold his place. Milton. 

The more effeminate and foft his life. 

The more his fame to llruggle to the field. Dryd. Dm Seb. 

2. Womanlike ; foft without reproach : a fenfe not in ufe. 

As well we know your tendernefs of heart. 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorfe. Shakefpeare’s R. III. 

To Effe'min ate. v. a. [ effemino , Latin.] To make wo- 
manifh ; to weaken ; to cmafculate; to unman. 

VV hen one i6 fure it will not corrupt or effeminate childrens 
minds, and make them fond of trifles, I think all things Ihould 
be contrived to their fatisfadlion. Locke. 

ToEffe'mjnate. v. n. To grow womanifh; tofoften; to 
melt into weaknefs. 
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Effe'min at ion. n.f. [from effeminate.] The ft- tc 
grown wemanifh ; the ftate of one cmafculatcd or unm? °? C 

V ices it figured ; not only feneration, or ufurv f. Cd ' 
fecundity and fuperfetation, but from this mixture of f” 1 


degenerate effmination. Brown's Vulgar Errours h 
o El P fc/RV ESCE. v. n. [ cffervefco , Latin.] Too ^ ^ 
heat by inteftine motion. o e neraie 


The compound fpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves wi. 
effervefee even to a flame Mtadm f.'jf 

Effervescence, n.f. [from effervet, Latin.] The i 
growing hot ; production of heat by inteftine motion ° 

In the chymical fenfe, effervefcence fignifies an inteftine m 
tion, produced by mixing two bodies together that lav a * r °a 
before ; attended fometimes with a biffing noife, frothin'* / i 

'“'•I""'. ,, Mu,bm„n tm. 

J ake chalk, ignite it 111 a crucible, and then powder if 
put it into itrong fpirit of nitre, ’till it becomes fweetilh, and 
makes no effervefcence upon the injection of the chalk. Grew 

Hot fprings do not owe their heat to any colluilation or 
effervefcence of the minerals in them, but to fubterranean heat 

_ or fire - IVoodward’s Natural Hifltn, 6 ill 

Effe'te. adj. [effect us, Latin.] J 

1. Barren; difabled from generation. 

It is probable that females have in them the feeds of all the 
young they will afterwards bring forth, which, all fpent and 
exhaulled, the animal becomes barren and effete. 

In nioft countries the earth would be fo parched and effete 
by the drought, that it would afford but one harveft. Bentley. 

2. Worn out with age. 

All that can be allowed him now, is to refreflr his decrepit, 
effete fenfuality with the hiftory of his former life. Smith. 

EFP ICA'CIOUS. atlj. [efficax, Latin.] Productive of effects; 
powerful to produce the confequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hollow’d fled 

He takes, and by one efficacious breath 

Dilates to cube or fquare. Phillips. 

Efficaciously, adv [from efficacious.] Effectually; infuch 
a manner as to produce the confequence defired. 

If we find that any other body ftrikes effcacioufy enoueh 
upon it, we cannot doubt but it will move that way which the 
ftriking body impels it. Digby on Bodies. 

E'fficacy. n.f. [from efficax , Latin.] Power to produce 
effeCls ; produClion of the confequence intended. 

Whatfoever is fpoken concerning the efficacy or neceflity of 
God’s word, the fame they tie and reftrain only unto fermom. 

Hooker , b.v.f.u. 

Whether if they had tailed the tree of life before that of 
good and evil, they had fuffered the curfc of mortality; or 
whether the efficacy of the one had not overpowered the pe- 
nalty of the other, we leave it unto God. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

Efficacy is a power of fpeech which reprefents a thing, by 
prefenting to our minds the lively ideas or forms of things. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

The apoftlc tells us of die fuccefs and efficacy of theGol- 
pel upon the minds of men ; and, for this reafon, he calls 
it the power of God unto falvation. TUotJon’s Sermms. 

The arguments drawn from die goodnefs of God have a 
prevailing efficacy to induce men to repent. Rogers , Sermon 16. 

Effi'cience. ) n.f. [from efficio, Latin.] The aCt of pro- 

Effi'ciency. 5 ducing effects ; agency. 

The manner of this divine efficiency being far above us, we 
are no more able to conceive by our reafon, than creatures un- 
reafonablc by their fenfe are able to apprehend after what man- 
ner we difpofe and order the courfe of our affairs. Hooker, b \. 

That they are carried by the manuduCtion of a rule, is 
evident ; but what that regulating efficiency ftiould be, is not 
eafily determined. Glanv. Scepf. c. iv. 

Sinning againft confcience has no fpecial produClivc ffi 
ciency of this particular fort of finning, more than of any 
other. South s Serifuos. 

A pious will is the means to enlighten the underftanding 
in the truth of Chriftianity, upon the account of a natura 
efficiency: a will fo difpofed, will engage the mind in a fevere 
iearch. South’s Sermons. 

Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of any contin- 
gent and unflable agents ; but {lands on a bafis more firm, 
being entirely owing to the direCt concourfe of the P°'*’ ,;r 0 
die Author of nature. Woodward' > Natural Hjtrp 

Efficient, n f. [efficius, Latin.] 

1. The caufe which makes efleCls to be what they are 

God, which moveth mccr natural agents as an efficient enf 
doth otherwife move intelleClual creatures, and clpeci _ ) 
holy angels. Hooker, b. t. J- 3 

2. He that makes ; the effeClor. , 

Obfervations of the order of nature arc of ufe to carry 

mind up to the admiration of the great efficient of t . . 

Hale’s Origin of Mankvf 

Efficient, adj. Caufing effeCls ; diat which make* 
cffeCl to be what it is. y our 
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Your anfwering in the final caufe, makes me believe you 
arc at a lofs for the efficient. . , Collier on Thought. 

To EFFI'GIATE. v. a. [ effigio , Latin.] To lorm in lem 

Effigia'tion. n. f. [from tffigiate.] The ad of imagm ^s 
or forming the rclemblance of things or perfons. Hut . 

Effi'gils. I n.f [effigies, Latin.] Rclemblance; image in 
Effi'cy. i painting or fculpture ; reprcfentation , icea 

We behold the fpecies of eloquence in our numls, tne effi- 
gies or actual image of which we leek in the organs of our 
hearing. Dryden s Dufrefnoy, Preface. 

Efflorescence. 1 r [effionfeo, Latin.] 

Efflore'scency. S j 

1. Production of flowers. . , . 

Where there is lefs heat, there the fpirit of the plant is 
digeffed, and fevered ftom the grofllr juice in effiorefccnce. Lac. 

2 Excrefcencies in the form of flowers. . 

Two white fparry incruflaiions, with effiorefccnce in form 
of Ihrubs, formed bv the trickling of water. II oodward. 

2. fin phvfick.] The breaking out of lorne humours in the 

S Ikin ; as in die mealies, and the like. Shnncy. 

A wart be<*inneth in the cutis, and feemeth to be an effi 0- 
refccnce of the ferum of the blood. IVifman s Surgery. 

Effl rf/fcent. adj. [ effi refo , Lat ] Shooting out in form 

Yellowifh efflorejeent fparry incruffations on ft one. IVocdw. 
Efflu'encf. n.f. [ effiuo , Latin.] I hat which ifiues from 
fome other principle. 

Bright effiueme of bright efience increate. A.ut. r. Lojt. 

P rom the bright ffitteaee ol his deed 
They borrow that reflected light, 

W ith which the lafting lamp they' feed, _ 

Whofc beams difpel the damps of envious night. Prior. 
Efflu'v 1 a. i In.f [from effiuo, Latin.] lhofe (mall particles 
Efflu'vium. J which are continually flying oft from bodies; 
the fubtilty and finenefs of which appears from their being 
able, a long time together, t6 produce very fenfible effects, 
without any fenfible diminution of the body from whence they 

arife. . , , . 

If the earth were an eleCtrick body, and the air but the 
effluvium thereof, we might perhaps believe that from at- 
traction, and by effluxion, bodies tended to the earth. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2. 
Neither the earth’s diurnal revolution upon its axis, nor 
any magnetick effluvia of the earth, nor the air, or atmolphere 
width environs the earth, can produce gravity. IVooclward. 
If thefe effluvia, which do upward tend, 

Bccaufc lefs heavy than the air, afeend ; 

Why do they ever from their height retreat. 

And* why return to feck their central feat? Blackm. Crcat. 
E'fflux. n f [effiuxns, Latin.] 

1. 'ITie aCl of (lowing out. 

Through the daily and copious efflux of matter through 
the orifice of a deep ulcer in his thigh, he was reduced to a 
fkeieton. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

2. Effufion. 

The firff efflux of mens piety', after receiving of the faith, 
was the felling and confecrating their polleffions. Hair.moiul. 

3. That which flows from fomething elfe; emanation. 

Prime chearcr, light ! 

Of all material beings, firff and bell! 

Efflux divine ! 7 bom foil’s Summer, /. 80. 

To Efflu'x. v. it. [ effiuo , Latin.] To run out ; to flow 
away. 

Five thoufand and fome odd centuries of years are cffiuxcd 
fince the creation. Boyle's Seraphic/; Love. 

Efflu xion. n.f. [rffiuxum, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of flowing out 

By effluxion and attraClion bodies tend towards the 
earth. Brown. 

2. That which flows out ; effluvium; emanation. 

There arc fome light effluxions from fpirit to fpirit, when 


Erro'RT. n.f. [effort, French.] Struggle; 
vour. 


laborious endea- 


Ba 


won. 


men arc one with another; as from body to body. 

ToEffo'RCE. f. a. [efforcer, French.] 

1. To force ; to break through by violence. 

I11 all that room was nothing to be feen. 

But huge great iron chefts and coffers ftrong, 

All barr’d with double bonds, that ne’er could ween 
Them to effort c by violence or wrong. Fairy Efuccn, b. ii. 

2. To force ; to ravifh; to violate by force. 

Then ’gan her beauty Aline as brighteft fky. 

And burnt his beafllv heart t’ effort c her chaftity. Fa. :^u. 

To Effo'rm. n.f. [efformo, Lacin.J To make in any certain 
manner ; to Ihapc ; to fafhion. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, raifing us from 
nothing, and eff. rming us after thy own image. Taylor. 

Et form a'tion. n.f [from rfform.] The adt of fafhioning 
or giving form to. 

They pretend to folve phamomcna, and to give an account 
of the production and efformalion of the univerfe. Ray. 

Nature begins to let upon her woik of efformatien. More. 
. Vo 1.. I. 


°U after having gained vidlorics, we had made the fame 
efforts as if wc had loft them, France could not have with- 
us . Addifon on the State of the H ar. 

Though the fame fun, with all diffulive ray 5, 

Blulh in the rofe, and in the diamond blaze. 

We prize the ftronger effort of his pow’r. 

And always fet the gem above the flow’r. Pops r, Epjt. l- 
Ef fo'ssion. n.f. [effofumo, Latin.] The adl of digging up 
from the ground ; deterration. 

He fet apart annual fums for the recovery of manuscripts, 
the effofion of coins, and the procuring 01 mummies yfrtor/;;:. 
Effra'iable. adj. [effroyable, French.] Dreadful; frightful; 

terrible. A word not uled. . 

Pellilential fymptoms declare nothing a proportionate effi- 
cient of their effra'iable nature, but arfcnical fumes. Jiaiv(y. 
E'ffrontery. nf. [rffronteie, Fr.] Impudence; fliame- 

leffnefs ; contempt of reproach. 

They could hardly contain thcmfelves within one unwor- 
thy a£l, who had effrontery enough to commit or counteiiance 
■ J King Charles, 

Others with ignorance and infufficiency have fcll-adrni- 
ration and effrontery to fet up thcmfelves, V atts’s Improv. 

A bold man’s effrontery , in company with women, mull be 
owin'-* to his low' opinion of them, and his high one of him- 
felf. ° Clanffa. 

Efeu'lgence. n.f. [ efftdgco , Latin. j Lufrre; brightnefs; 

clarity ; fpieiidor. 

O11 thee 

Imprcfs’d, th’ effulgence of his glory abides. Milt. Pa.Lcjl. 

1'liy luftre, bleff effulgence, cun difpel 
The clouds of error, and the gloom of hell. Blackmon. 
Efeu'lgent. adj [effulgcny Latin] Shining; blight; lu- 
minous. 

How foon th’ effulgent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulpli of interpoling fky ! Eiaikmore. 
The downward fun 

Looks out effulgent , from amid’ the flafti * 

Of broken clouds. Thomjon s .Spring, l. 185* 

Effu'm ability, n.f. [fumus, Latin.] 1 lie quality of fly- 
ing away, or vapouring in fumes. 

They feem to dehne mercury by volatility, or, if I may 
coin fuch a word, effumabiiity. Boyle's Scepf. Chym. 

ToEFlU'SE. v.a. [ effufus , Latin.] To pour out; to fpill ; 
to filed. 

He fell, and, deadly pale, 

Groan’d nut his foul, with guftiing blood, effus’d. Milton. 

At laft emerging from his noflrils wide. 

And gulhing. mouth, effus'd the briny tide. Pope's Odyfjey, 
Effu'se. n.f. [from the verb.] Wafte; effufion. 

The air h2th got into my deadly wounds. 

And much effufe of blood doth make me faint. Shak. //. VI. 
Effu'sion. n.f. [effufio, Latin.] 

1. The adl of pouring out. 

My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effufion of fuch manly drops. 

This fhow’r, blown up by tempeft of the foul. 

Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz’d. Shakefp. 
Our blefled D;»rd commanded the reprcfentation of his 
death, and facrifice on the crofs, fliould be made by breaking 
bread and effuf.cn of wine. Taylor s W-.r thy Communicant. 

If the flood-gates of heaven were any thing diflindl from 
the forty dais rain, their effufion, ’tis likely, was at this fame 
time when the abyfs was broken open. Burnet's The. oj Earth. 

2. Wafte; the adt of fpilling or fhedding. 

When there was but as yet one only family in the W'orld, 
no means of inftrudlion, human or divine, could prevent 
effufion of blood. Hooker, b. i. f 10. 

Stop effufion of our Ghriftian blopd. 

And ’ftablifh quietnefs. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

Yet fhall (he be reftor’d, fince publick good Y 

For private int’reft ought not be withftood, C 

'Fo lave th’ effufon of my people’s blood. Dryd. Homer. J 

3. The act of pouring out words. 

Endlefs and fenlelefs effuftons of indigefted prayers, * ften 
times difgrace, in moll unlufleiable manner, the worth itll 
part of Chriftian duty towards God. Hooker, b. v. f 26. 

4. Bounteous donation. 

Such great force the gofpel .of Chrift had then upon 
mens fouls, melting them into that liberal effufion of all that 
they had. Hamm.nd on Fundamentals. 

5. The thing poured out. 

Purge me with the blood of my redeemer, and I fhall be 
clean ; wafh me with that precious effufion , and I fhall be 
whiter than fnow. King Charles. 

Effu'sive. adj. [from effufe.] Pouring out; difperling. 

The North-eall (pends its rage; and now lhut up ° 


Within its iron caves, th’ tffujsie South 
Warms the wide air. Tiom/in's 
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Eft. n.f. [epeta, Saxon.] A newt; an evetj a (mail kind of 
lizard that lives generally in the water. 

Peacocks are beneficial to the places where they are kept, 
by clearing of them from fnakes, adders and efts, upon which 
thev will live. Mortimer' s Husbandry. 

The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, and the ift in 
our country. Nichols. 

EFT. adv. [cjrr, Saxon ] Soon ; quickly ; fpeedily ; fhortly. 

Eft through the thick they heard one ludely rulh, 

With noife whereof he from his lofty (feed 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a bu(h. 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. Fairy Queen. 

Quite confumcd with flame, 

The idol is of that eternal maid ; 

For fo at leail I have preferv’d the fame, 

With hands profane, from being eft betray’d. Fairfax , b. ii. 

E'ftsoons. adv. eye and j-oon.] Soon afterwards ; in a (hort 
time ; again. An obfoletc word. 

He in their (lead eftfoons placed Englifhmen, who pof- 
fefled all their lands. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Eftfoons the nymphs, which now had flowers their fill. 
Run all in haftc to fee that filver brood. S;cnfer’s Epitba’am. 
The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof it wi< to be 
thought that new wars would eftfoons enfue. Knolles's Hi/lory. 

Eftfoons , O fwcetheart kind, my love repay. 

And all the year fhall then be holiday. Gays Faf orals. 

E. G. [exemdi gratia ] For the fake of an inftance or example. 

E'ger. n f. [See Eager.] An impetuous and irregular flood 
or tide. 

From the peculiar difpofition of the earth at the bottom, 
wherein quick excitations are made, may arife thofe egers and 


flows in fome eftunries and rivers 


Trent and Humber in England. 


[egero, Latin.] 


as is obfcrvable about 
Brown’s Vulgar Err.urs. 
To throw out food at the 




E J E 


bold to conclude, that thefe laft times 
and egregi-.us contempt of all 


To Egf/st. v. a 
natural vents. 

Divers creatures fleep all the Winter ; as the bear, the hedge- 
the bat, and the bee : thefe all wax fat when they deep, 
and egeft not. bacon’s Natural Hijlory. N°. 899. 

Ege'stion. n.f r ege/lus, Latin.] The aft of throwing out 
thedigefled food at the natural vents. 

The animal foul or fpirits manage as well their fponta- 
neous aflions as the natural or involuntary exertions of di- 
geflion, egeft ion, and circulation. Halt's Origin of Mankind. 
Egg. n. f. [oe5, Saxon ; ough, Erfe.] 

1. That which is laid by feathered animals, from which their 
young is produced. 

An egg was found, having lain many years at the bottom 
of a moat, where the earth had fomewhat overgrown it ; 
and this egg was come to the hardnefs of a (lone, and the 
colours of the white and yoke perfeft. Bacon's Natural Hiji. 

Eggs arc perhaps the higheff, mod nourifliing, and exalted 
of all animal food, and molt indigeftible. Arbutbnot on Diet. 

2 . The fpawn or fperm of other creatures. 

Therefore think him as the ferpent’s egg. 

Which, hatch’d, would, as his kind, grow mifehievous. Sb. 

Ev’ry infect of each different kind. 

In its own egg , chear’d by the folar rays. 

Organs involv’d and latent life difplays. B’ackmcVe s Creation. 

3. Any thing faftiioned in the (hape of an egg. 

There was taken a great glafs-bubble with a long neck, 
fuch as chemifts are wont to call a philofophica! egg. B yle. 
To Ecg. v. a. [eggia, to incite, Iflandick ; e^ian, Saxon.] 1 o 
incite; to inltigatc ; to provoke to aftion. 

Study becomes pleafant to him who is pur filing his genius, 
and whofo ardour of inclination eggs him forward, and car- 
rieth him through every oblfaclc. Dcrham' s Phyfsco-T> ' eo’ogy. 
E'clantinE. n. f [ejglantier, French.] A fpecios of role. 
See Rose. 

O’er canopied with lufeious woodbine, 

Witli fweet mufk rofes, and with eglantine. Shakefpeare. 

The leaf of eglantine , not to (lander, 

Outfwceten’d not thy breath. Shakefpeare' s Cymbelinc. 

Sycamores with eglantine were fpread, 

A hedge about the Tides, a covering over head. Dryden. 
E'cotism. n.f. [from eg?, Latin.] The fault committed in 
writing by the frequent repetition of the word ego, or/; too 
frequent mention of a man’s felf, in writing or convcrfation. 

I he molt violent egotifm which I have met with, in the 
courfe of my reading, is that of cardinal Wolfcy’s ; ego is 
rex mens, I and my king. Spectator, N°. 562. 

E'gotist. n. f. [from ego.] One that is always repeating the 

word ego, 1 ; a talker of himfell. 

A tribe of eg tills, for whom I have always had a mortal 
averfion, are the authors of memoirs, who are never men- 
tioned in any works but their own. Stcttator, N°. 56?. 

To E'gotize. v. n. [from ego.] To talk much of ones 

felf. . _ . . 

EGRE'GIOUS. adj. [egregius. Latin.] 

1. Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. .. 

He might be able to adorn this prefent age, and furmlh 
liiftory with the records of egregious exploits, both ot art an 
valou £ t Mores Antidote agamft Athcijm. 

One to empire born ; 


Egregious prince ! whofe manly childhood fhew’d 
His mingled parents, and portended joy 
Unfpeakable. p^... 

2. Eminently bad ; remarkably vicious. This is the S 
fenfe. 

We may be 
for infolence, pride 
order, are the worth 

Ah me, moll credulous fool ! J ‘ 

Egregious murthercr ! _ Shakefpeare' s Cyrr.btlint. 

And hence th’ tgtegious wizzard fhall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome p r , 

Eore'giously. adv. [from egregious.] Eminently ; fhani C - 
fully. 

Make the more thank me, love me, and reward me, 

For making him egreglo fly an afs. 

And pradtifmg upon his peace and quiet, 

Even to madnefs. Shakefpeare s Otbdb, 

He dlfcovered that, befides the extravagance of every ar- 
ticle, he had been egregioufly cheated. Anutknot's John' Bull. 

E'gi'Ess. n f [cgrefjies, Latin.] llieactoi going out of any 
place; departure. 

And gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egrfs. Milton s l aradife LoJl,l. ii. 
'I his water would have been locked up within the earth, 
and its egrefs utterly debarred, had the flrata of itone and 
marble remained continuous. IVodward's A atural Hijion, 
Eckf.'ssicn. n.f. [egreffip, Latin.] The act of going out. 
'I'he vail number of troops is exprefitd in the fwarmsj 
their tumultuous manner of ifluing out of their fhips, and 
the perpetual egrejfton, which teemed without end, are imaged 
in the bees pouring out. Notes on tbellLds, 

E'gret. n.J. A fowl of the heron kind, with red legs. Bailey 
E'cruox. n.f. [aigret, French ; perhaps from aigre, lour.] A 
fpecies of cherry. 

1 he cotur- cherry, which inclineth more to white, is 
Tweeter than the red ; but the egriot is more four. Bacon. 
To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [ejacul r, Latin.] To throw; to 
lhoot ; to dart out. 

Being rooted fo little way in the (kin, nothing near fo 
deeply as the quills of fowls, they are the more tafy eja- 
culated. Grads Mufaum. 

The mighty magnet from the center darts 
This ftrong, though fubtiie force, through all the parts : 

Its aiSlive rays, ejaculated thence. 

Irradiate all the wide circumference. Llackmorcs Creation. 
Ejaculation. n.f. [from ejaculate ] 
j . a fhort prayer darted out occafionally, without folem n re- 
tirement. . . 

In your drefiing let there be ejaculations fitted to the leveral 
actions of dreffing; as at wafiiing your hands, pray God to 
cleanfe your foul from fin. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

2. The adt of darting cr throwing out. 

There feemeth to be acknowledged, in the acl of envy, an 
ejaculation or irradiation of the eye. Bacon’s Mcjt. 

There is to be obferved, in thofe diffolutions which soil 
not cafily incorporate, what the cffc&s arc ; as the ebullition, 
the precipitation to the bottom, the ejaculation towards the 
top, the fufpcnfion in the niiufl, and the iike. niton. 

Eja'cui a tor v. adj. [from ejaculate ] Suddenly darted out; 
uttered in fhort fentcnces; hidden ; hafty. 

'1 he continuance of this pofture miglrt incline to calc ;a . 
drowfinefs: tliey ufed it rather upon fome fhort 
prayers, than i n their larger devotions. Du; pa s DM 

We arc not to value ourfclves upon the meric of ejaculatory 
repentances, that take us by fi s and flares. L Bjlrang 

To EJE'CT. v.a. [ejicio ejett um, Latin.] 

1. To throw out ; to caft forth; to void. 

Infernal lightning fallies from his throat . 

Ejctted (parks upon the billows float ! ; ‘ 

The heart, as faid, from its cont railed cave. 

On the left fide tjetts the boundmg wave. ^^J^tion; 
Tears may fpoil rhe eyes, hut not wafh away th ^ 
fighs mav exhauft the man, but not ejett the bur 

2. 'Fo throw out or expel from an office or polk • 

It was the force of conqueft ; force 
Is well (jetted, when the conquer d can. Mu _ G 
1 he Flench king was again ■. /netted when ou ^°Lmd. 

mitted to the church. T'ryda. s 

O To expel ; to drive away ; to difimfs with hatred. 

J We are peremptory to diipatch 

This viperous traitor ; to ejett him hence. 

Were but our danger ; and to keep him here, 

Our certain death ; therefore it is aecreca C ,; c hr.uu 
He dies to-night. * a -It 

4. To caff away ; to rejech Joth mi j. e account 

To have ejett cd whatfoever the churc fo ancicn i 

of, be it never fo harmlcfs in itfelf, an wit h, than 

without any Ptbcr|r,mr;ocl«^L ^ ch 



continuance, witnoui , u r c a by tne c “ , J 

only that it hath been the hap 0 [ Go d, 

of Rome, and not to be commanded m the wo ^ 


not have been defended. 





samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Language 



Will any man fay, that if the words whoring and drink- 
ing were by parliament ejetted out of the Englifh tongue, we 
(hould all awake next morning chafle and temperate i Swift. 
Ejection, n.f. [ejettio, Latin.] 

The ait of carting out; expulfion. .■ 

"T hefe (lories are founded on the ejeSfton of the fallen angel 
from heaven. cntbeOdyfey. 

2 Tin phvfick.] The difeharge of any thing by vomit, ftool, or 

any other emunftorv. . 

Eie'ctMKNT. n. f [from ejett.] A legal writ by which any 
inhabitant of a houfe, or tenant of an ertate, is commanded 
to depart. 

EigH. inter']. An expreflion of fudden delight. 

EIGHT, adj. [eahta, Saxon ; abta, Gothick ; acht, Scottuli.J 
Twice four. A word of number. .... 

This ifland contains eight fcore and eight miles in circuit. 

Sandy s’ s Joutney. 

Eighth, adj. [from eight.] Next in order to the feventh ; 
the ordinal of eight. 

Another yet ?— A feventh ! I’ll fee no more ; 

And yet the eighth appears ! Shake/ rare’ s Macbeth. 

In the eighth month fliould be the reign of Saturn. Bacon. 

I flay reluctant feven continu’d years, 

And water her ambrofial couch with tears; 

The eighth, (he voluntary moves to part. 

Or urg’d by Jove, or her own changeful heart. Pope’s Odyff. 
Ex'ghtejen. adj. [eight and ten.] T wice nine. 

He can’t take two from twenty, for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Shakefpeare s Cymhelire. 

If men naturally lived but twenty years, we fliould be fii- 
tisfied if they died about eighteen ; and yet eighteen years now 
are as long as eighteen years would be then. Taylor. 

E/GH i BE nth adj. (from eighteen.] The next in order to 
the feventeentb ; twice nine. 

Jn the eighteenth year of Jeroboam reigned A bijam. 1 Kings. 
Ei'ghtfolh. adj. [eight and fold. ] Eight times the number 
or quantity. 

Ei ghthly", adv. [from eighth.] In the eighth place. 

Eighthly, living creatures have voluntary motion, which 
plants have not. lia oil’s Natural Hi • ory , N°. 607. 

Eightieth: adj. [from eighty.] The next in order to the 
feventyninth ; eighth tenth. 

Some balances are fo exact as to be fenfibly turneJ with 
the eightieth part of a grain. I I'll* ins's fi nth. Magic. 

E/ghtscore. adj. [eight and fcore.] Eight times twenty; 
an hundred and fixty. 

What ! keep a week away r Seven days and nights ? 

Eighty core eight hours ? And lovers abfent hours. 

More tedious than the dial cightfcore times? 

Oh weary reckoning. Shake/ care’s Othello: 

Ei'GHTv. adj. [eight and /r.v.] Eight times ten ; fourfeore. 
Eighty odd years of forrow have I feen, 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. Shakcj r p. 
Among all other clima&ericks three ate moft remarkable ; 
that is, feven times feven, or fortynine ; nine times nine, or 
eighty o»e; and feven times nine, or the year fixtythree, 
which is conceived to carry with it the moft confidcrable 
fatality. Brawn’s Vulgar Errours, h.iv. c. 12. 

Ei'gne. adj. [aifne, Fr.] [In law.] Denotes the eldefl or firft 
born. Here it fignifies unalienable, as being entailed. 

Many aflurances do alfo pafs to godly and charitable ufes 
alone ; and it happencth not feldom, that, to avoid the yearly 
oath, for averment of the continuance of fome eftate for life, 
which is eigne, and not fubjecl to forfeiture for the alienation 
that cometh after it, the party will offer to fue a pardon un- 
compelled before the time; in all which, fome mitigation of 
the utterinort value may well and worthily be offered. Bacon. 
Ei'sel. n.f. [eopl, Saxon.] Vinegar; verjuice; any acid. 
Woo’t drink up cij'el, eat a crocodile: 

I’ll do’t. Shakefpeare' s Hamlet. 

Ei'thf.r. pron. [aej’Sep, Saxon; auther, Scott ifli.J 

1. Which foever of the two; whether one or the other. 

Lcpidus flatters both. 

Of both is flatter’d ; but he neither loves. 

Nor either cares for him. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

So like in arms thefe champions were. 

As they had been a very pair ; 

So that a man would almofl fwear. 

That either had been either. Drayton's Nymp. 

Goring made a raft friendfhip with Digby, either of them 
believing lie could deceive the other. Clarendon , b. viii. 

I do not afk whether bodies do fo exift, that the motion of 
one body cannot really be without the motion of another : to 
determine this either way, is to beg the queflion for or againft 
a vacuum. Locke. 

2. Each; both. 

In the procefs of natural beings, there feem fome to be 
creatures placed, as it were, in the confines of feveral pro- 
vinces, and participating foinething of either. Hale. 

Sev’n times the fun has either tropick view’d, 

The Winter banifh’d, and the Spring renew’d. Dryd. Virg. 


Ei'ther. adv. [from the noun ] 

upon an, lhor C of Europe , no no, o, 

Indies. 

What perils fhall we find, 

If either place, or time, sr other courfe, 

Caufe us to alter th* order now aflign d ? Daniel s C. • 
Either your brethren have miferably deceived us, m power 

tZZSZr.f. Outcry ; ^amentaSon j 

m< inftead "of ‘hymns and praifes, he breaks out into ejulatior.s 
and effeminate wailings. Government of the longue. 

With difmal groans 


And ejulation , in the pangs of death, f 

Some call for aid neglc&ed ; fome, o erturn d 

In the fierce fhock, lie gafping. 

Eke. adv. [eac, Saxon ; 00k, Dutch ] Alfo; likewife; befidc , 
moreover. 

If any ftrength we have, it is to ill ; 

But all the good is God’s, both power and eke will. l a. 

Now if ’tis chiefly in the heart 
That courace does itfelf exert, 

’Twill be prodigious hard to prove. 

That this is eke the throne of love. Prior. 

To Eke. v.a. [eacan, Saxon. J 

1. 'Fo increafe. 

I dempt there much to have eked my ftore. 

But fuch eking hath made my heart fore. Spenfer’s Puff orals. 
The little ftrength that I have, I would it were with you. 
And mine to tie out her’s. Shakefp. As you tike it. 

2. To fupply ; to fill up deficiencies. 

Stiil be kind. 

And eke out our pciformance with your mind. Sbak. H. V . 
Your ornaments hung all. 

On fome patch’d doghole ek'd with ends of wall. Pope. 

3. To protra«Sl ; to lengthen. 

1 fpeak too long ; but ’tis to piece the time. 

To eke it, and to draw it out in length. 

To ft ay you from election. S/;akef>. Merchant f Venice. 

4. To fpin out hy ufelefs additions [In this fenfe it feems bor- 
rowed from the ufo of our old poets, who put etc into their 
lines, when they wanted a fy liable.] 

Eufdcn ekes out Blackmore’s endlefs line. Pope s D Unci ad. 
To ELA'BORATE. v. a., [elaboro, Latin.] 

1. To produce with labour. 

They in full joy elaborate a figh. 3 oung. 

2. To heighten and improve by fucceffive endeavours or ope- 
rations. 

The fap is diverfified, and ftill more and more elaborated 
and exalted, as it circulates through the veflels of the plant. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Elaborate, adj. [clalmatus, Latin.] Finifhed with great 
diligence; performed with great labour. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are nevermore 
ftudied and e'.ab.rate than whm politicians moft agitate defiie- 
rate defigns. King Charles. 

At leaft, on her beftow’d 
Too much of ornament, of outward fhew 
Elaborate ; of inward, lels exadt. MlLn's P aradife Lofl. 

Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each elab'rutc page. JVallcr. 

Confider the difference between elaborate difeourfes upon 
important occafions, delivered to parliaments, and a plain fer- 
mon intended for the lower people. Swift. 

Elaborately, adv. [from elaborate.] Laborioufly; dili- 
gently ; with great ftudy or labour. 

Politick conceptions fo elaborate!; formed and wrought, and 
grown at length ripe for delivery, do yet prove abortive South. 

Some coloured powders, which painters ufe, may have 
their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately and 
finely ground. Newton’s Opt. 

I will venture once to incur the ccnfure of fome perfons, 
for being elaborately trifling. Bentley's Sermons. 

It is there elaborately (hewn, that patents are good. Swift. 
Elaboration, n.f. [from elaborate.] Improvement by fuc— 
ceffive operations. 

'Fo what purpofe is there fuch an apparatus of veflels for 
the elaboration of the fperm and eggs ; fuch a tedious procefs 
of generation and nutrition ? This is but an idle pomp. Ray. 
FoEla'nce. v.a. [dancer, French.] Tothrowout; codart; 
to caft as a dart. 

While thy unerring hand danc'd 
Another, and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated Io ! 

Harfh words, that, once danc'd, muft ever fly 
Irrevocable. 

ToEla'pse. v.n. [elapfus, Latin.] To pafs away; 
away ; to run out without notice. 

7 hef e is a docible feafon, a learning time in youth, wind 
fuffered to elapfe, and no foundation laid, feldom returns. Clari 

EL a STIC A] 


Prior. 

Prior. 
to glide 
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ELA'STICAL. \ adj. [ from l*du. ] Having the power of rc- 
ELA'STICK. S turning to the form from which it is diftorted 
or withheld ; fpringy ; having the power of a fpring. 

By what elaflick engines did flic rear 
The Harry roof, and roll the orbs in air Blackm. Creation. 

If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to 
preffion, without any Aiding of its parts, it is hard and tlajiich , 
returning to its figure with a force rifing from the mutual 
attraction of its parts. Newton’s Opt. 

The mod common diverfitics of human conftitutions arife 
from the folids, as to their different degrees of ftrength tind 
tenfion ; in fome being too lax and weak, in others too elaflick 
and ftrong. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

A fermentation mufl be ejccited in fome affignable place, 
which may expand itfelf by its elajlical power, and break 
through, where it meets with the weakeft rcfiltancc. Bentley. 
Elasti'city. n.f [from elaflick.} Force in bodies, by which 
they endeavour to reftore themfclves to the pofture from 
whence they were difplaced by any external force. Quincy. 

A lute ftring will bear a hundred weight without rupture; 
but, at the fume time, cannot exert its elaflieity: take away 
fifty, and immediately it raifpth the weight. Arbuthn. on Alim. 
Me emptinefs and dulncfs could infpire. 

And were my elajlieity and fire. Pope’s Dunciad , b. i. 

ELA'TE. adj. [elatus, Latin] Flufhed with fuccefs; ele- 
vated with profperity ; lofty ; haughty. 

Oh, thoughtlefs mortals ! ever blind to fate ! 

'Foo foon dejected, and too foon elate ! Pope’s Ra. of Lock. 

I, c-f mind elate , and fcorning fear. 

Thus with new taunts infult the monucr’s ear. Pop As Odyjf. 
ToEl'ate. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To elevate with fuccefs ; to puff up with profperity. 

2. To exult ; to heighten. An unufual fenfe. 

Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind. 

Elates his being, and unfolds his power. Thenifon’s Autumn. 
ELAl E'RIU.Vl. n f. [Latin.] An infpiffated juice, in frag- 
ments of flat and thin cakes, feldom thicker than a (hilling. 
It is light, of a friable texture ; a pale, dead, whitifh colour, 
and an acrid and pungent tafte. It is procured horn the fruit 
of the wild cucumber; the feeds ot which fwim in a large 
quantity of an acrid and almoft cauftick liquor. It is a very 
violent and rough purge. Hill. 

El a 't ion. n.f. [from elate.} Haughtincfs proceeding from 
fuccefs ; pride of profperity. 

God began to punifh this vain elation of mind, by with- 
drawing his favours. Atterbury’s Hermans. 

E'LBOW. n.f. [clboja, Saxon.] 

1 . The next joint or curvature of the arm below the fhoulder. 

In fome fair evening, on your elbow laid, 

You dream of triumphs in the rural (hade. Pope. 

2. Any flexure, or angle. 

Fruit-trees, or vines, fet upon a wall between elbows or 
buttrefles of ((one, ripen more than upon a plain wall. Bacon. 

3. To be at the Elbow. To be near ; to be at hand. 

Here (land behind this bulk. Straight will he come : 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home: 

Quick, quick; fear nothing. I’ll be at thy elbow. Shak.Othel. 
Ei.bowch a'ir. n.J. [elbow and chair.} A chair with arms to 
fupport the elbows. 

Swans and elbowchairs , in the opera of Dioclefian, have 
danced upon the t nglifh (lage with good fuccels. Gay. 

E lbowroom. n f [elbow and room.} Room to ftretch out the 
elbows on each fide ; perfect freedom from confinement. 

Now my foul hath elbowroom ; 

It would not out at windows nor at doors. Shakef eare. 

The natives are not fo many, but that there may be elbow- 
room enough for them, and for the adventives alfo. Bacon. 

A politican mud put himfelf into a date of liberty, lo to 
provide elbowroom for his confcience to have its full play in. 

South’s Sermons. 

To E'lbow. v. a. [from the noun.] 
j. To pu(h with the elbow. 

One elbows him, one juftlcs in the (hole. Dryden s j seven. 
2 . To pufti ; to drive to diftancc ; to cncrbach upon. 

It thrufts and ftretches out, 

And elbows all the kingdoms round about. Dryden. 

If fortune takes not off this boy betimes, 

He’ll make mad work, and elbow all his neighbours. Dryden. 
To E'lbow. v. n. To jut out in angles. DtLl. 

ELD. n.f. [eab, Saxon ; eld , Scottifti.] 

1 . Old age ; decrepitude. 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly fwel d. 

As feeling. wond’rous comfort in her weaker eld. Fa. Queen: 

2 . Old people; perfons worn out with years. 

Thy blazed youth 

Becomes afluaged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palfied eld. Shakefpeares Meafure for Meafurt. 

He thought it touch’d his deity full near. 

If likcwife he fome fair one wedded not. 

Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 

Of long uncoupled bed and childlels eld. Milton. 


ELD 

E'lder. adj. The comparative of eld, now corrupted to ij 
ealb, ealbop, Saxon.] Surpafling another in years; furvi 
having the privileges of primogeniture. 

'1 hey bring the comparifon of younger daughters com form 
ing themlelves in attire to the example of their elder 

Hooker , b. iv. k 1 

Let ft ill the woman take 
An elder than hcrfclf ; fo wears (he to him. 

So fways (he level in her hufband’s heart. Sb.TwtlfthK- 1 
How 1 firmly am refolv’d, you know ; 

That is, not to beftow my youngeft daughter. 

Before I have a hufband for the elder. Sh.T am. of the $1 fa. 
The elder of his children comes to acquire a degree of ->u 
thority among the younger, by the fame means the father d^d 
among them. 1 entile 

Fame’s high temple (lands; ^ ’ 

Stupendous pile ! not rear’d by mortal hands ! 

Whale’er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 

Or elder Babylon, its frame cxcell'd. Pope's Temp, of Fame 
E'lders. n.f. [from elder.} 

1 . Perfons whofe age gives them a claim to credit and reverence 
Rebuke not an elder , but intreat him as a father, and the 
younger men as brethren. i Tim. v. 1 

Our elders fay. 

The barren, touched in this holy chafe. 

Shake off their fteril curfe. Shdkefpear.es JuIius-Ca/ar. 
Among the Lacedaemonians, the chief magiftrates, as they 
were, fo they are called, elder men. Raleigh’s H. of the IVorli. 
The blufliing youth their virtuous awe difclole, 

And from their (cats the reverend c 'tiers rofe. Sondjr. 

2 A nee Hors. 

Says the goofe, if it will be no better, e’en carry your 
head as your elders have done before ye. UVftfwtge. 

1 lofe my patience, and I own it too, 

Where works are cen fur’d, not as bad, but new; 

While, if our elders break all reafon’s laws, 

Thofe-fools demand not pardon, but applaufe. Pipe, 

3. Thofe who are older than others. 

At the board, and in private, it very well becometh chil- 
dren’s innoccncy to pray, and their elders to fay amen. Hooker. 

4. [Among the Jews.] Rulers of the people. 

5. [In the New Teftamcnt.] Ecclefiafticks. 

6. [Among prefbyterians.] Laymen introduced into the kirk- 
polity in feflions, prefhyteries, fynods and affemblics. 

Flea-bitten fynod, an affembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elelers ana ; like the rude 
Chaos of prefbytry, where laymen ride 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. ClcAvtlmJ. 
E'lder. n.f [ellaya, Saxon.] The name of a tree. 

The branches are full of pith, having but little wood: the 
flowers are monopetalous, divided into feveral fegments, and 
expand in form of a rofe : thefe are, for the mail part, col- 
leifted into an umbel, and are fucceeded by Toft fucculent ber- 
ries, having three feeds in each. It may be cafdy propagated 
from cuttings or feeds ; but the former, being the nioft expe- 
ditious method, is generally pradlifcd. I he fealon for plant- 
ing. their cuttings is any time from September to March, 
thrufting them fix or eight inches into the ground. Dwarf 
elder is near London propagated for medicinal ufe. Mm. 
Look for thy reward 
Amonsft the nettles at the elder tree. 

Which overfhades the mouth of that fame pit. Sb. Tit. And. 
Then feek the bank where flowering elders crowd. Thom. 
E'lder ly. adj. [from elder . J No longer young; bordering 

upon old age , , , 

I have a race of orderly elderly people of both fexes at com- 
mand, who can bawd wlren I am deaf, and tread fbttly when 
am giddy. SiwfttoPf 

E'i.dership. n.f. [from elder.} 

1. Seniority; primogeniture. 

That all fhould Alibech adore, ’tis true; 

But fome refpecl is to my birthright due : 

My claim to her by c'tderjhip 1 prove. Dryden xlnd.tr 
"Nor wye the cldcrjhip 
Of Artaxcrxes worth our leaft of fears, 

If Memnon’s Tntercft did not prop his caufe. 

2 Prefbytery ; ecclefiaftical fenate ; kirk-feffion. 

Here were the feeds fown of that controvert which prang 

up between Beza and Eraftus, about the matter of 
munications ; whether there ought to fie mall 
elder Jlo p, having power to excommunicate, an p t ft 

elderjhip to be of ncccflity certain chofcn out n p L 

the laity for that purpofe c Wed to U 

E'ldest. adj. The fupcrlativc of eld, now cha 0 

[ealo, ealbop, ealopce, Saxon.] 1 , _r nrimo«nitcre. 

1. The oldeft; the child that has the right of prim g 

We will eftablilh our eftate upon 

Our chief Malcolm, whom we 

The prince of Cumberland. Shakefpeares. 

The mother’s and her eldeft daughter s pace, * 

It feems, had brib’d him to prolong their (pace. ^ ^ 


Rout. 
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Locke. 


Elecampane. n.f [ helenium , Latin.] A plant, named alfo 

a radiated flower, whofe florets are hermaphrodite ; 
but the femi-florets arc female : both thefe arc jcllow. 
ov aries reft on a naked placenta, crowned with down : aH thefe 
parts are included in a fcaly cup. 0 thefc "° tcs , 
added, the leaves growing alternately on the (bilks, and t 
fovc-s on the top of the branches. Lotamfts enumcr.1t 
thirty fpecies of this plant. The firft i* the true elecampane, 
ufed in medicines : it grows wild in molt fields and meadows, 
in garden., to furnilh the fhop. » ,.h roots, 
which is the only part of the plant in ufe. Muuer. 

The Germans have a method ot candying elecampane 
like gifger, to which the, p.dc, it, and dW™. 

To ELE'CT. v. a. [eledhts, Latin.] 

To choofe for any office or ufe; to take in preference to 

Henry his fon is chofcn king, though young ; 

And Lewis of France, elelied firft, beguil’d. Dan. C. liar. 
This prince, in gratitude to the people, by whofe content 
he was chofcn, cle&ed a hundred fenators out of the com- 
moners Swift on the Dtffenfions tn Athens and Rome. 

, rm theology.] To feleft as an object of eternal mercy. 

Some I have chofen of peculiar grace. 

Bled above the reft : fo is my will. Midoris Paradife L-ft. 

Ele'ct. adj [from the verb.] 

1 . Cholen ; taken by preference from among others. 

You have here, lady. 

And of your choice, thefe reverend fathers. 

Of Angular integrity and learning ; 

Yea, the clcSt of the land, who are affembl d 
To plead your caufe. Sloakefpeare s Henry VII . 

2. Chofen to an office, not yet in pofl’effion. 

The bifhop eleP. takes the oaths ot iuprcmacy, canonical 
obedience, and againft fimony ; and then the dean of t le 
arches reads and fubferibes the fentenccs. Ay life s Par ergon. 

X. r In theology.] Chofcn as an object of eternal mercy. 

A vitious liver, believing thatChrift died for none but the 
elect, (hall have attempts made upon him to reform and amend 
his life. . . Hammond. 

Ele'ctiON. n.f. [eleblio, Latin.] _ 

The adt of chufing; the aft of fdedling one or more from 
a ureater number for anv ufe or office ; choice. 

If die elation of the minifter (hould be committed to every 
feveral parfth, do you think that they would chufe the 
mecteft. . . , ^bitgift. 

I W3s forry to hear with what partiality, and popular he.it, 
elisions were carried in many places. Ring Gparles. 

Him, not thy election. 

But natural neccffity, begot. Milton s Paradife Lof, b. x. 
As charity is, nothing can more increafe the luftre and 
beauty than a prudent elctlion of objects, and a fit application 
of it ‘to them. S pratt's Sermons. 

2. The power of choice. 

t or what is man without a moving mind. 

Which hath a judging wit, and chufing will! 

Now, if God’s pow’r fhould her election bind, 

Her motions then would ceafe, and (land all (till. Davies. 

3 Voluntary preference. 

He calls upon the liriners to turn themfclves and live ; he 
tells us, that he has fet before us life an.! death, and referred 
it to our own election which wc will chufc. Rogers s Set mans. 

4. [In theology.] The predetermination of God by which any 
were felectcd for eternal life. 

The conceit about abfolute eleclion to eternal life, fome 
entbuliafts entertaining, have been made remifs in the pradtice 
of virtue. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

5. The ceremony of a publick choice. 

Since the la’e diflolution of the club, many perfons 
put up for the next elation. Addiforis SpOiator, N°. 550. 

Fle'ctive. add. [from elOt.} Exerting the power of choice; 
regulated or beftowed by election or choice. 

will fay pofitively and rcfolutcly, that it is impoffible an 
tleblh'c monarchy (hould be lo free and ablolute as an here- 
ditary. _ Bacon. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradidlion ; 
for where there is force, there can be no choice : whereas all 
moral goodnefs confifttth in the elective act of the under- 
stand iiig will. Grew’ s Cofmol. Sac. b. iii. c. 2. 

Tie laft change of their government, fiom elective to he- 
reditary, has made it feem hitherto of lefs force, and unfitter 
for adlion abroad. Temple. 

Eie'ctively. aav. [from elOt.} By choice; with preference 
of one to another. 

How or why that (hould have fuch an influence upon the 
fpirits, as to drive them into thofe mufcles e'eiiively, 1 am not 
fubtile enough to diikcrn. Ray on the Creation. 

Vol. JL 
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They work not e,V»Wy, or upon cjffj 

an end of their operations. 

F.Le'ctoR. n.f [trom ele£i.] nftrer 

t He that has a vote in the choice of any officer.- 
From the new world her fllver and her gold 
Came, like a tempeft, to confound the old ; 

Feeding with thefe the brib’d electors hopes, jfafor. 

Alone 2 ic gave us emperors and popes. German 

2. A prince who has a voice m the choice of the L,crm^ 

Ele'ctor'al. adj. tfromrWm.] Havi..g the dignity of nn 

El C “t 0 o«ate. n.f. [from AOmA The territory of an 

Cl Heto a great and powerful king for hia fa-in-l»w ■ 

e/atrick. 

2 ' A OiangeTilver' plate orveffcl into the compound fluff, being 
a kind of fllver clcSlre, and turn the reft into com. Bacon. 

ELEC 1 RILAL. I a( ij' [from elOlrum. See Electre.] 

f L Auraaive without magnetifm ; attradiive by a peculiar pro- 
‘ perty, fuppofed once to belong chiefly to amber 

By elOtrick bodies do I conceive not fuch only as take up 
light bodies, in which number the ancients only placed jett 
and amber ; but fuch as, conveniently placed, attradt all bo- 
dies palpable. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. 11. c. 4; 

An Patrick body can by fridhon emit an exhalation fo fub- 
tile, and yet fo potent, as by its emiffion to caufe no fcnhble 
diminution of the weight of the eleftrick body, and to be ex- 
panded through a fphere, whofe diameter is above two feet, 
and yet to be’able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-gold, at 
the diftancc of above a foot from the cldlrick body. Newton. 

2. Produced by an eledtrick body. ... 

If that attraction were not rather electrical than magne- 
tical, it was wonderous what Helmont deliveteth concerning 
a glafs, wherein the magiftery of loadftone was prepared, 
which retained an attradlivc quality. Browns Vulgar Lrrours. 

If a piece of white paper, or a white cloath, or the end of 
one’s finger, be held at about a quarter of an inch from the 
glafs, the elcdtrick vapour, excited by friSton, will, by dafhing 
againft the white paper, cloth, or finger, be put into fuch an 
agitation as to emit light. _ Newton J Op. 

Electricity, n, f . [from elcfclvtck • See Electre. j A. 
property in fome bodies, whereby, when rubbed fo as to grow 
warm, they draw little bits of paper, or fuch like fubftanecs, 
to them. Quincy. 

Such was the account given a few years ago of electricity ; 
but the induftry of the prefent age, firft excited by the expe- 
riments of Gray, has difeovered in electricity a multitude of 
philofophical wonders. Bodies electrified by a fphere of glafs, 
turned nimbly round, not only emit flame, but may be fitted 
with fuch a quantity of the electrical vapour, as, if difeharged 
at once upon a human body, would endanger life. T he force 
of this vapour has hitherto appeared inltantaneous, perfons at 
both ends of a long chain feeming to be (truck at once. The 
philofophers are now endeavouring to intercept the ftrokes of 
lightning. 

Ei.b'ctuary. n.f. [eldtarium, Collin’s Aur el. which is now 
written etdtuary.} A form of medicine made of conferves, 
and powders, in the confidence of honey. The form is 
attended with confiderable inconvenicncies ; for electuaries, 
generally made up with honey, or fyrup, when the confidence 
is too thin, are apt to ferment ; and when too thick, to candy. 
By both which the ingredients will either be entirely altered 
in their nature, or impaired in their virtues. Quincy. 

We meet with divers eldluaries, which have no ingredient, 
except fugar, common to any two of them. Beyle’s Sc. Chym. 
Eleemosynary, adj. [iAir,p«rvn!.] 

1. Living upon alms ; depending upon charity. 

It is little better than an abfurdity, that the caufe (hould be 

an eleemofynary for its fubfiftence to its effects, as a nature puf- 
teriour to and dependent on itfelf. Gianv. Scepf. c. l8. 

2. Given in charity. 

Elega'nce. \n.f. [el gantia, Latin.] Beauty of art; ra. 
Elega'ncy. J ther foothing than (hiking; beauty without 
grandeur. 

St. Auguftine, out of a kind of elegancy in writing, makes 
fome difference. Raleigh’s Hi) lory of the If 'or Id. 

Thefe queftions have more propriety, and elegancy, undcr- 
ftood of the old world. Lumet. 

My compofitions in yar^cning are altogether Pindarick, and 
run into the beautiful wifilnefs of nature, without the nicer 
elegancies of art. Spectator, N°. 477. 

ELE'GAN 1 . adj. [elegant, Latin ] 

1. Plcafing with minuter beauties. 

7 X Trifle* 
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Trifles themfolves are elegant in him. Pope. 

There may’ft thou find fomc elegant retreat. London. 

t. Nice ; not coaiTe ; not grofs. 

Polite with candour, e'egant with eafe. Pope. 

E'legantx.y. adv. [from elegant.] * 

i. In fuch a manner as to pleafe without elevation. 

s. Neatly; nicely; with minute beauty. 

Whoever would write elegantly , mull have regard to the 
different turn and juncture of every period : there mull be 
proper diftanccs and paufes. Pope's Odyffey, Notes. 

Elegi'ack. adj. [ clegiacus , Latin.] 

1. Ufed in elegies. 

2. Pertaining to elegies. 

3. Mournful ; forrowful. 

Let elegiack lay the woe relate. 

Soft as the breath of dillant flutes. Gay's Trivia. 

E'lecy. 71. f. [elegies, Lfttin.J 

t . A mournful long. 

He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies upon brambles, 
all forfooth deifying the name of Rofalind. Saak. As you like it. 

2. A funeral fong. 

So on meanders banks, when death is nigh. 

The mournful fwan fings her own elegy. Dryden. 

3. A Ihort poem without points or turns. 

E'LEMENT. n.f. [elementum, Latin.] 

1. The firfl or conffituent principle of anything. 

If nature fhould intermit her courfe, thole principal and 
mother elements of the world, whereof all things in this lower 
world are made, fhould lofe the qualities which now they 
have. Hooker , b. i. f 3. 

A man may rationally retain doubts concerning the num- 
ber of thofe ingredients of bodies, which fomc call elements , 
and others principles. Boyle's Phyf. Confider. 

Simple fubflances arc either fpirits, whicli have no manner 
of compofition, or the firfl principles of bodies, ufually called 
dements , of which other bodies aie compounded. H alls. 

2. The four elements, ufually fo called, are earth, fire, air, 
water, of which our world is compofed. 

The king is but a man : the violet fmells to him as it doth 
to me ; and the element fhews to him as it doth to me. Shake/. 

My dcarefl filler, fare thee well ; 

The elements be kind to thee, and make 

Thy fpirits all of comfort. Shake/. Anth. and Cleopatra. 

The king. 

Contending with the fretful elements , 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the fca. 

Or fwell the curled waters. * Shake/p care's King Lear. 
The heavens and the earth will pafs away, and the 
elements melt with fervent heat. Peter. 

Here be four of you were able to make a good world ; 
for you are as differing as the four elements. Bacon’s Hoi. War. 

He from his flaming fhip his children fent, 

To perifh in a milder element. Waller. 

3. The proper habitation or fphcrc of anything: as water of 
fifh. 

We are fimplc men ; we do not know flic works by charms, 
by fpells, and fuch dawbry as is beyond our element. Shakcfp. 

Our torments may, in length of time. 

Became our elements. Milton's Paradi/e Lo/l , b. ii /. 275. 
They fhew that they are out of their element, and that iogick 
is none of their talent. Baker's Rcfietlions on Learning. 

4. An ingredient; a conffituent part. 

Who fet the body and the limbs 
Of this great fport together, as you guefs ? 

One fure that promifes no element 

In fuch a bultncfs. Shake/peare's Henry V III. 

5. The letters of any language. 

6. The loweft or firll rudiments of literature or feience. 

With religion it farcth as with other fciences ; the lit fl de- 
livery of the elements thereof muff, for like confideration, be 
framed according to the weak and {lender capacity of young 
beginners. Hooker , b.v./. 18. 

Every parifli Ibould keep a petty fchoolmafter, which Ihould 
bring up children in the firft dements of letters. SpenJ'er on lrd. 

We, when wc were children, were in bondage under the 
elements of the world. Gal. iv. 3. 

There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, in the ele- 
ments of painting, than an ignorant mailer. Dryden' s Du/rc/n. 

To E'lement. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compound of elements. 

Whether any one fuch body be met with, in thofe faid to 
be demented bodies, I now queftion. Boyle's Scept. Chi m. 

2. To conftitute ; to make as a firfl principle. 

Dull fublunary lover’s love, 

Whofe foul is fenfe, cannot admit 

Of abfence, ’caufc it doth remove 
The thing which demented it. Donne. 

Eleme'ntal. adj. [from element.] 

i . Produced by fomc of the four elements. 

If dulky fpots are vary'd on his brow. 

And flreak’d with red, a troubl’d colour fhow ; 
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That fallen mixture fhall at once declare 
Winds, rain and ferns, and elemental war. Dryden's V 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And fip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. „ 

2. Arihng from firfl principles. 

Leeches are by fome accounted poifon not properlv .1 
is, by temperamental contrariety, occult form, or fo if* 
elemental repugnancy ; but inwardly taken, they fallen , 
the veins, and occafion an effulion of blood. P„L„\ v T" 

Elementa'ritv. n./. [from elementary.] Con U r SlT 
rudiments or firfl principles; fimplicity of nature; ab£e 0 f 
compofition; being uncompounded. ence ° f 

A very large clafs of creatures in the earth, far above tfo 
condition of elementarily. Brown' s Vulgar Err ours h ;; the 
Elementary, adj. [from elementary, j Unccmpoundej' 
having only one principle or conffituent part. ' ’ 

Ail rain water contains in it a copious (edimentofterreflrbl 

matter, and is not a fimple elementary water. Ray on the Lr 
1 he fairs of animals are not the fame as' the J 

E X Ari “ lm ' " 

This drug is improperly called gum being a r.tn 

I he genuine elemi is brought from Ethiopia in flattilh malta 
or in cylinders, of a ycllowifh colour. Its fmejl is acrid and 
refinous. It is very rare in Europe, and fuppofed to be nro- 
duced by a tree of the olive kind. The fpurious or American 
denn, almoft the only kind known, is of a whitifh colour 
with a greater or lefs tinge of a grccnifh or yellowifh. ] t ij 
of an agreeable fmell, hnd of an acrid and bittcrifh tafte It 
proceeds from a tall tree, which the Brafilians wound at 
night, and in the morning colled the refin that has run 

out - Hill' s Materia Medico. 

Elench. n.J. [elenchus, Latin.] An argument; a fophifm. 
The firft delufion Satan put upon Eve, and his whole ten- 
tation might be the fame clench continued, as when he faid 
\ e fliall not die ; that was, in his equivocation, you fhall not 
incur prefont death. Brown's Bulgur Err ours , b. i. c. 4. 

Difcover the fallacies of our common adverfary, that old 
fophifter, who puts the moll abufive denebs on us. De. 0/ Piety. 

Ele'cts. n./. Some name the apples in requefl in the' cyder 
countries fo; not known by that name in fcveral paru 
of England. Mot timer s Art c/ Husbandry, 

E'lephant. n./. [elephas, Latin.] The largefl of all qua- 
drupeds, of whofe fagacity, faithfulnefs, prudence, and even 
underftanding, many furprifing relations are given. This ani- 
mal is not carnivorous, but feeds on hay, herbs, and ail forts 
of pulfe ; and it is faid to be extremely long lifed. It is na- 
turally very gentle; but when enraged, no creature is more 
terrible. He is fupplied with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
lage, like a large trumpet, which hangs between his teeth, 
and ferves him for hands : by one blow with his trunk he will 
kill a camel or a horfe, and will raife a prodigious weight 
with it. His teeth are the ivory fo well known in Europe, 
fome of which have been feen as large as a man’s th gh, and a 
fathom in length. Wild elephants arc taken with the help of 
a female ready for the male: fhe is confined to a narrow 
place, round which pits arc dug; and thefe being covered 
with a little earth fcattcred over hurdles, the male elephants 
eafily fall into the fnare. In copulation the female receives 
the male lying upon her back ; and fuch is his pudicitv, that 
lie never covers the female fo long as any one appears in 
fight. Calmet. 

He loves to hear. 

That unicorns may be betray’d with trees. 

And bears with glaflcs, elephants with holes. Sh. Jul. Caf 
The elephant hath joints, but not for courtefy ; 

His legs arc for neceffity, not ficxurc. Sh. Troll. andCreJfitlo. 

2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. 

High o’er the gate, in elephant and gold. 

The crowd fhall Qefar’s Indian war behold. Dryden s Virg. 

Elephantiasis. n.J'. [ dcphantia/is , Latin.] A fpecics of 
leprofy, fo called from covering the fkin with incruflations 
like thofe on the hide of an elephant- 

Elepha'ntINE. adj. [clephantinus, Latin.] Pertaining to the 
elephant. 

To E LEVATE, v. a. [eltvo, Latin. J 

1. To raife up aloft. 

This fubterranean heat or fire, which elraates the water out 
of the abyfs. llotxlw. 

2. To exalt ; to dignify. 

3. To raife the mind with great conceptions. 

Others apart fat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reafon’d high , 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate. Mi It. ■ • 
’n all that great extent, wherein the mind wanders, 1 
fo remote fneculations it mav feem to be elevated vt 1 



... 

tliofo remote fpeculations it may focm to 
ftirs not beyond fenfe or reflection. 

Now rifing fortune elevates his mind, 

He lhincs unclouded, and adorns mankind 
4. To elate the mind with vicious pride. 


Lid 

Seva, 
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, To leflen by detraction. This fenfe, 'though legitimately 

deduced from, the Latin, is not now in ufe. 

' W hen the judgments of learned men arc al edged againff 
V ou what do they but either elevate their credit, or oppo 
unto them the judgments of others as learned ? Hooter, b _ in 
£/, E vate. part. adj. [from elevated.] Exalted; raifcd aloft. 

On each fide an imperial city flood. 

With tow’rs and temples proudly elevate n 

On feven final! hills. Milton's Paradt/e Regain d, b. 11. 
Eleva'tion. >1 / [ elevatio , Latin.] 

, The aft of railing aloft. , r . 

The difruption of the flrata, the elevation of fome, and 

depreffion of others, did not fall out by chanG ^ bu '^ cre 
direfted by a difeerning principle. W oodward s A at. Hijtory . 

2 Exaltation ; dignity. . . 

Angels, in their feveral degrees of elevation above us, may 

be endowed with more comprehcnfivc faculties. Lode. 

o. Exaltation of the mind by noble conceptions. 

YVc ire therefore to love him with all poilihle application 
and elevation of fpirit, with all the heart, foul and mind. Norms. 

4. Attention to objefts above us. 

All which different elevations of fpirit unto food, are con- 
tained in the name of prayer. Hooker b.v f 48. 

5. The height of any heavenly body with refpeft to the 

borne latitudes have no carticular days, as thofo which 
have more than feventy three degrees of northern elevation, 
as Nova Zcmhla. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 .-. 

Eleva'tor. n.J [from elevate.] A raifer or lifter up, applied 
ro fomc chirurgical inflruments put to fuch ufos. ^ umey. 
ELE VEN, adj. [tenbiepen, Saxon.] Ten and one; one more 

than ten. , . . r 

Had I a dozen fons, each in my love auke, and none lets 

dear than thine and my good Marcius, I had rather eleven die 
nobly tor their country, than one vohiptuoufly forfeit out of 
aft ion Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Eleventh, adj. [from elraen.] The next in order to the 

In the eleventh chapter he returns tofpeak of the building 
of Babel. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

ELF. n.J'. plural elves, [tif, Welfh. Baxter’s Gloff] 
j. A wandering fpirit, fuppofod to be feen in wild unfrequented 

places. . 

Through this houfe give glimmering light. 

By the dead and drowfie fire ; 

Every el/, and fairy fprite. 

Hop as light as bird from briar. Shak. Mid/. Night’s Dream. 

The king of el/s and little fairy queen 
Gambol’ d on heaths, and danc’d on cv’ry green. Dryden. 

If e’er one vifion touch’d thy infant thought. 

Of all the nurfe and all the priefl have taught ; 

Of airy elves by moon-light fhadow feen, 

The filver token, and the circled green. Pope's R. of ihcL. 
2. A devil. 

That we may angels feem, wc paint them elves ; 

And are but fatires to fet up ourfelvcs. Dryden’s E/f. on Sat. 

However it was civil, an angel or elf ; 

For he ne’er could have fill’d it fo well of himfelf. Swift. 
To Elf. v. a. [from the noun.] To entangle hair in fo intri- 
cate a manner, that it is not to be unravelled. This the vul- 
gar have fuppofed to be the work of fairies in the night; 
and all hair fo matted together, hath had the name of elf- 
locks. Hanmcr. 

My face I’ll grime with filth. 

Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. Shake/. K. Lear. 
E’lflock. n.f. [ elf and lock. J Knots of hair twilled by 
elves. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 

And cakes the elfiocks in foul fluttifh hairs, 

Which, once untangl’d, much misfortune bodes. Shake/p. 
To ELl'CITE. v. a. [ eiicio , Latin ] To llrike out ; to fetch 
out by labour or art. 

Although the fame truths may be elicited, and explicated by 
the contemplation of animals, yet they are more clearly evi- 
denced in the contemplation of man. Hale’s Origin of Mank. 

He elicits thofe acts out of the mecr lapfod date of human 
nature. Cheyne’s Phil. Princ. 

Ei.i'cit. adj. [elieitus, Latin.] Brought into aft; brought 
from poflibility to real exiftencc. 

It is the virtue of humility and obedience, and not the 
formal elicit aft of meeknefs; meeknefs being ordinarily an- 
nexed to thefe virtues. Hammond's PraSt. Catech. 

Thefchools dil'pute whether, in morals, the external adtion 
fuperadds any thing of good or evil to the internal elicit aft of 
the will. South's Sermons. 

Elicit a'tion. n.f. [from eiicio , Latin.] 

That elicitation which the fchools intend, is a deducing of 
the power of the will into aft: that drawing which they 
mention, is merely from the appetibility of the objecl. Bramh. 
To Eli'de v. a. [dido, Latin.] To cut in pieces. 

Wc are to cut off that whereunto they, from whom thefe 


Fiddes's Se-mons. 
Fit to be chofen j worthy 
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oWaiohs proceed, fly for defence, when the force and Brength 
of the argument is elided. Hooka, • n • J 4* 

Eligibility, n.f. [from eligible.] Worthincfs to be chofen. 

The bufinefs of the will is not to judge concerning the 
nature of things, but to chufe them in conlequence of the 
report made by the underftanding, as to their eligibility 01 
goodnvfs. 

ELIGIBLE, adj. [eligibilis, Latin] 
of choice ; preferable. 

A Britifh miniflry ought to be fatisfied, if, allowing to 
every particular man that his private fcheme is wifofl, they 
can perfuadc him that next to his own plan, that of the go- 
vernmerit is the moft eligible. Add: f on s Freeholder , N . 4^- 

Did they really think, that going on with the war was more 
eligible for their country than the lead abatement of thole 

conditions ? Swi A 

That the moft plain, fliort, and lawful way to any good 
end, is more eligible than one directly contrary in fomc or all 
of thefe qualities. Swift. 

Certainty, in a deep diftrefs, is more eligible than liifpenfo. 

Ciar (fa. 

Eligibleness. n.f. [from eligible.] Worthincfs to be chofen; 
prefcrablenefs. 

Elimin a'tion. n.f [e/imino, Latin.] T he aft of banifliing ; 
the aft of turning out of doors ; rejtftion. Dift. 

Eli'sion. n.f. [ elijo , Latin.] 

1 . The aft of cutting off : as, th' attempt, there is an clifion of 
a fvllable. 

You will obferve the abbreviations and cliftons, by which 
confonants of moft obdurate founds are joined together, with- 
out any foftening vowel to intervene. Swift. 

2. Divifion ; feparation of parts. 

The caufc given of found, that it would be an clifion of the 
whereby, if they mean any thing, they mean a cutting 


air. 


or dividing, or elfe an attenuating of the air, is but a term 
of ignorance. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N . 124. 

ELixa'tion. n.f. [elixus, Latin.] The act of boiling or 
Hewing any thing. 

Even to ourfelvcs, and more perfeft animals, water per- 
forms no fubftantiaf nutrition ; ferving for refrigeration, dilu- 
tion of folid aliment, and its elixation in the ftomach. Byown. 
Eli'xir. n.f. [Arabick.] 

1. A medicine made by flrong infufion, where the ingredients 

are almoft diffolved in the menftruum, and give it a thicker 
confidence than a tinfture. Quincy. 

For when no healijig art prevail’d, 

W hen cordials and elixirs fail’d. 

On your pale cheek he dropp’d the fliow’r, 

Reviv’d you like a dyiug flow’r. Waller. 

2. The liquor, or whatever it be, with which chymifts hope to 
tranfmute metals to gold. 

No chymill yet the elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befal 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne. 

3. The extraft or quintelftnce of any thing. 

In the foul, when the fupreme faculties move regularly, the 
inferior paffions and afteftions following, there arifes a fere- 
nity infinitely beyond the highell quintcflence and elixir of 
worldly delight. South’s Sermons. 

4. Any cordial ; or invigorating fubflance. 

What wonder then, if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure ! Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. iii. 
Elk. n.f. fade, Saxon] 

The elk is a large and {lately animal of the flag kind. The 
neck is fhort and flender ; the ears nine inches in length, and 
four in breath. The colour of its coat in Winter is greyifh, 
in Summer it is paler ; generally three inches in length, and 
equalling horfehair in thicknefs. The upper lip of the elk is 
large. The articulations of its legs are dole, and the liga- 
ments hard, fo that its joints are lefs pliable than thofo^of 
other animals. The horns of the male elk are fliort and 
thick near the head, where it by degrees expands into a great 
breadth, with feveral prominences in its edges. Elks live in 
herds, and are very timorous. The hoof of the left hinder 
foot only, lias been famous for the cure of epilepfies ; but it is 
probable, that the hoof of any other animal will do as 
ttcH. Hill's Mat. Med. 

And, fcarcc his head 

Rais'd o’er the he;lpy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies flumb’ring ftillen in the white abyfs. Thomfon’s JVirder 
Ell. n.f. [eln, Saxon.] 

1. A meafure containing forty-five inches, or a yard and a 
quarter. 

They are faul to make yearly forty thoufand pieces of lin- 
nen doath, reckoning two hundred ells to the piece. Addifon. 

2. It is taken proverbially for a long meafure. J 

Acquit thee bravely, play the man ; 

Look not on pleafures as they come, but »o : 

Defer not the laft virtue ; life’s poor fpan 
Make not an ell by trifling in thy woe. Herbert 

ellipsis! 
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ELLIPSIS, n. f. [iXXMJrtrij.] 

i. A figure of rhetorick, by which fomething is left out tiecef- 
fiiry to be fupplicd by the hearer. 

The words are delivered by way of ellipfts , Rom. iv. 1 8. Hamm. 

2j [In geometry.] An oval figure, being generated from the 
fedion of a cone, by a plane cutting both fides of the cone, 
but not parallel to tfie bafe, which produces a circle, and 
meeting with the bafe when produced. Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, defer ibe an ellipfts parallel to the 
horizon. Wilkin's Dadalus. 

The planets could not poflibly acquire fuch revolutions in 
circular orbs, or in ellipfcs very little eccentritk. Bentley. 

Elliptical. ) adj. [from ellipfis.] Having the form of an 

Elli'ptick. V ellipfts ; oval. 

Since the planets move in d ip tick orbits, in one of whofe. 
foci the fun is, and by a radius from die fun deferibe equal 
areas in equal times, which no other law of a circulating fluid, 
but the harmonical circulation, can account for ; we mull find 
out a law for the paracentrical motion, that may make the 
orbits elliptiek. . Cbcyne’s Phil . Pi in. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, the pupil is 
oval or elliptical ; the greateft diameter going tranfverfely from 
fide to fide. Lheyne's Phil. Prim. 

Elm. n.f. [ul m us, Latin; elm, Saxon.] 

1 . The name of a tree. The flower confifts of one leaf, ftriped 

like a bell, having many (lamina in the center: from die bot- 
tom arifes the pointal, which becomes a membranaceous or 
leafy fruit, almoft hcSrt-fliaped ; in the middle of which is 
placed a pear-fhaped feed-vefTel, containing one feed of the 
fame fiiape. The fpecics are, the common rough-leaved elm; 
the witch hazel, or broad-leaved dm, by fome called the Jiri- 
tifh elm ; the fmooth-leavcd or witch elm. It is generally 
believed neither of them were originally natives of this coun- 
try ; but they have propagated themfelvcs by feeds and fuckers 
in fuch plenty as hardly to be rooted out, where they have had 
long pofTcflion ; cfpecially in hedgerows, where there is har- 
bour for their roots, which will fend fordi various twigs. 
They are very proper to place in hedgerows upon the borders 
of fields, where they will thrive better than when planted in 
a wood or clofe plantation, and their fhade will not be very 
injurious to whatever grows under them. They are alfo pro- 
per to plant at a diftance from a garden, or building, to break 
the violence of winds ; for they may be trained up in form of 
ail hedge, keeping them cut every year, to the height of forty 
or fifty feet : but they fliould not be planted too near a garden 
where fruit-trees or other plants are placed, becaufe the roots 
of the elm run fuperficially near the top of the ground, and 
will intermix with the roots of other trees, and deprive them 
oi nouriflitncnt. Miller . 

The rural feat, 

Whofe lofty tiros and venerable oaks 
Invite the rook, who high amid’ the boughs. 

In early Spring, his airy city builds. Thom/on s Spring. 

2 . It was ufed to fupport vines, to which the poets allude. 

Thou art an dm, my hulband; 1 a vine, 

Whofe weaknefs married to thy (Ironger (late, 

Makes me with thy llrength to communicate. Shakefpeare. 
Elocu'tion. n.f. [elocutio, Latin.] 

■ . The power of fluent fpeech. 

A travelled doctor of phyfick, of bold, and of able elo- 
cution. Wotton. 

2 . Eloquence; flow of language. 

Whofe tallc, too long forborne, at fir ft effay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for fpeech to fpeak thy praife. Milton. 
As I have endeavoured to adorn it v. ith noble thoughts, 
fo much more to exprefs thofe thoughts with elocution. Dryden. 

3. The power of expreflion or didion. 

The third happinefs of this poet’s imagination is elocution , 
or the art of cloathingor adorning that thought fo found, and 
varied, in apt, fignificant, and founding words. Dryden. 
I'logy. n.f [doge, French.] Praife; paoegyrick. 

Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions, which at 
the prince’s arrival did van i fit into praifes and elegies. Wotton. 

If I durft fay all I know of the elegies received from abroad 
concerning him, I fliould offend the modefty of our author. 

Boyle. 

Some excellent perfons, above my approbation or e/ogy, 
have confidered this fubjed. Holder s Elements of Speech. 

To Elo'igne. v. a. [eloigner, French.] To'put at a diftance ; 
to remove one far from another. Now Jifufed. 

From worldly cares himfeif he did eloin. 

And greatly fliunned many exercife. Fairy Queen, h. i. c. 4. 

I’ll tell thee now', dear love ! what thou flialc do 
To ansrer defliny, as (he doth us ; 

How I (hall ftay^ though fhe eloignt me thus. 

And how pofleiity fliall know it too. Donne. 

To ELONGATE. v.a. [from longus, Latin.] To lengthen; 

to draw out ; to protraCl ; to ftrctch. 

To Elo'ngate. v. /;. To go ofF to a diftance from any 
thing* 
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About Cape Fno in Brafilia, the South point of the 
pats varycth twelve degrees unto the Weft ; but elonoatL e 
the coail of Brafilia, towards the (hore of Africa "it 
eaftward. Brown's Vulgar Errotr - ‘ ^ 

Elong a'tion. n.f. [from elongate.] 

1 . The ad of ftrctching or lengthening itfelf. 

J° this motion of elongation of the fibres, is oWm th 
Vction or conglutination of the parts of the body, when* 
are bv a wound **&*'£& 

2. 1 he Hate of being (tretched. 

3. [In medicine.] An imperfed luxation, when the ligament of 

any joint is fo extended or relaxed as to lengthen the li m b 
but yet nut let the bone go quite out of its place. * 

Elongations are the cffe& of an humour foaking ^ on 1 
ligament, thereby making it liable to be ftrctched, and to U 
thruft quite out upon every little force. JVifeman's 

4. Diftance ; fpace at which one tiling is diftant from another 

The diftant points in the celeftial expanfe appear tothecy* 
in fo fmall a degree of elongation from another, as bears no 
proportion to what is real. Glanv. Scepf. c . u 

5. Departure; removal. 

Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, but that of 
defeent, or elongation. B oum's Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c . 2. 
To EL'J'PE. v.a. [loopen, to run, Dutch.] To 
to break loofe; to efcapc from law or reftraint. 

It is neccflary to treat women as members of the body po- 
litick, fincc great numbers of them have t oped from their 
allegiance. Addifon's Freeholder , N u . 3.. 

What from the dame can Paris hope ? 

She may as well from him elope. Prior. 

Thu fool whofe wife elopes fume thrice a quarter, 

For matr imonial folace dies a martyr. Pope's L p. of Horace, 
Elopement. n.f. [from elope.] Departure from juft reftraint; 
rejection of lawful power. 

An elopement is the voluntary departure of a wife from her 
hufband to live with an adulterer, and with whom (he lives in 
breach of the matrimonial vow. Ayiijf-'s Paragon. 

'Fhe negligent hulband, trufting to the efficacy of this prin- 
ciple, was undone by his wife’s elepement from him. A 1 bur nt. 
Flops, n.f. [ i’u-l. ] A fifh; reckoned however by Miltm 
among the ferpents. 

Scorpion and afp, and amphifbena dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and tie ps drear, 

And dipfas. ATilloris Paradife Lojl , b. x. /. 525. 

Eloque'nce. n.f. [eltquentia, Latin.] 

1. The power of fpeaking with fluency and elegance; ora- 
tory. 

Aclion is eloquence, and the eyes of th’ ignorant 
More learned than the ears. Shairfp. Csriolmi. 

2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. 

Say flic be mute, and will nut fpcak a word ; 

Then I’ll commend her volubility. 

And fay (he utteretli piercing eloquence. Sbalefpairi. 

Fit words attended on his weighty (enfe. 

And mild perfuafion flow’d in eloquence. Pope's Odyjfiy, i. vii. 
E'loqjjent. adj. [elcquens, Latin ] Having the power of ora- 
tory ; having the power of fluent and elegant fpeech. 

The Lord of hofts doth take away the captain of fifty, awl 
the honourable man, and the counfcllor, and the cunning aiti- 
ficer, and the eloquent orator. lj- *“• 3 ‘ 

O death ! all eloquent, you only prove 
What duft we dote on, when ’tis man wc love. Pjt- 
Else, pronoun, [cllcp, Saxon ] Other ; one befides: it is ap- 
plied both to perfons and things. 

'Fo (land ftained with -travel, and fv/cating with defire to 
fee him ; thinking of nothing clfc , putting all affairs dft in 
oblivion, as if there were nothing clje to be done but to fee 
him. Sbakcfp. Henry IV. p.u. 

Should he or any e'fe fcarcb, he will find evidence of t t 

Divine Wifdom. - Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He fays, ’twas then with him, as now with you^ 

He did it when he had nothing clfe to do. 

Else. adv. Otherwife. 

Dare not, on thy life, 

Touch ousht of mine befide, by lot my due. 

But (land aloof, and think profane to view: 

This faulchion, elfe, not hitherto withflood, 

Thcfc hoftile fields (hall fatten with thy blood. uryaen. 
What ways are there whereby we fliould be aflunr , 
either by an internal imprefllon of the notion a 0 P ‘ 
our minds, or elfe by fuch external and , 

reafon tells us muft be attributed to lome caufe. I > 

2 . Befide; except that mentioned. , 

Pleafures which no where elfe were to be toun , ., 

And all Eiyfium in a fpot of ground. 

E'lse where, adv. [elfe and where.} 

1. In any other place. . |, e found 

There are here divers trees, which are n { 

elfewhere. Mot's WrfWf* {,*, ; 

As he proved that Pi Ion was not Ganges, or yjm 

fo w'herc to find them ejewherc he knew ,,ot - * j. uf , 
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For, if wc chance to fix our thoughts cfewhsre. 

Though our eyes open be, we cannot fee. Davies. 

Henceforth oracles are ceas’d. 

And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos, or elfewhere. Paradife Reg. 
Although feafoned bodies may and do live near as long in 
London as elfewhere, yet new-comers and children do not. 

Gr aunt's Bills of Alortality. 

2. In other places ; in fome other place. 

They which elfewhere complain, that difgrace and injury 
is offered to the meaneft miniftcr, when the magi Urate ap- 
pointed him what to wear, think the graved prelates no com- 
petent judges to appoint where it is fit for the minifter to 
(land. Hooker, b. v. f 29. 

Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough elfewhere. Milton s Paradife Lojl. 

Bellow, bafe man, thy idle threats elfewhere ; 

My mother’s daughter knows not how to fear. Dryden. 

If it contradict what he fays efewhere, it is no new or 
ftrange thing. Tillotj'on, Preface. 

To E lu'cidate. v.a. [elucido, Latin.] To explain ; to clear; 
to make plain. 

To elucidate a little the matter, let us confider it. Boyle. 
EnicinA'rioN'. n.f. [from elucidate .] Explanation; expo- 
fition. 

We (hall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, fubjoin 
the following experiment. Boyle. 

Elucida'tor. n.f. [from eluddate.] Explainer; expofitor ; 
commentator. 

Obfcurity is brought over them by the courfe of ignorance 
and age, and yet more by their pedantical clucidators. Abbot. 
To ELO'DE. v. a. [ tludo , Latin.] 

1. To efcapc by ftratagem; to avoid any mifehief or danger by 
artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, cfcape or 
elude the puniflnnent of any law yet invented. Swift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his conduit 
than the refentments of human juftice, whenever he can pre- 
fume himfeif cunning enough to dude, rich enough to bribe, 
or ftrong enough to refill it, will be under no reftraint. Regers. 

2. To mock by an unexpected efcape. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then, hid in (hades, eludes her eager fwain ; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around. 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope's Spring. 
Elu'dible. adj. [from elude.] Poflible to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more infifted on than the 
happinefs of trials by juries; yet if this blefied part of our 
law be eludible by power and artifice, we (hall have little rca- 
fon to boaft. Swift. 

Elves. The plural of elf. See Elf. 

\e fylphs and fylphids to your chief give ear ; 

Fays, (airies, genii, elves and demons hear. Pope. 

Elvelo'ck. n.f. [from elves- and lock.'] Knots in the hair 
fuperftitioufiy fuppofed to betangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of polling elvcl els, 
or complicated hairs of the head. Brown s Vulgar Errours , L. v. 
Elvish, adj. [from elves, the plural of ef: it had been written 
more properly elfijh ] Relating to elves, or wandering fpirits. 
Chou elvijh inarkt, abortive, rioting hog! 

The (lave of nature, and the fon of hell ! Sbakcfp. R. III. 

No mufe hatli been fo bold. 

Or of the latter, or the old, 

Thofe elvijh fecrets to unfold. 

Which lie from others reading. Drayton. 

Elu'mbated. adj. [elumbisf Lat ] Weakened in the loins. Di 8 . 
Elusion. n.J. [ tlufu , Latin.] An efcape from enquiry or 
examination; a fraud; an artifice. 

An appendix, relating to the tranfmutation of metals, de- 
tedls the impoftures and elufons of thofe who have pretended 
_ to *t. . Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Elusive, adj. [from elude.] Pradlifing elufion ; ufing arts to 
efcape. 

Elufive of the bridal day, (he gives 
houd hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. Pope's Odyff. 
Elusory, adj. [from dude. 1 lending to elude; tending to 
deceive; fraudulent; deceitful; fallacious. 

It may be Icarcd they are but Parthian flights, ambufeade 
retreats, and elufory tergiverfation. Brown' s'' Vulgar Errours. 

*o Elu'te. v.a. [eluo, Latin.] To wa(h off. 

. .1 l lc more oily any fpirit is, the more pernicious; bccaufc 
it is harder to be eluted, by the blood. Arbutbnot on Aliments. • 

r° Elu'triate. v. a. [dutrio, Latin.] To decant; or drain 
out. 

The preffure of the air upon the lungs is much lefs than it 
en computed by fome ; but dill it is fomething, and the 
ion of one tenth of its force upon the lungs mud pro- 


- i—u.v, my, an uuuii uil »u«gs is muen icis tnan it 
nas been computed by fome ; but dill it is fomething, and the 
alteration of one tenth of its force upon the lungs'muft pro- 
duce fome difference in elutriating the blood as it paffes through 
-the lungs. Arbutbnot on Air. 

S,AN ’- [Fyfius, Latin.] Pertaining to Eiyfium ; plca- 
Jant ; delicioufly loft and toothing; exceedingly delightful. 
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The river of life, through midft of heaven, . 

Rolls o’er elyfum flowers her amber fticam. Midert. 

Ely'stum. n.f. [Latin ] The place afligned by the heathens 
to happy fouls ; any place exquifitely pleafant. 

To have thee with thy lips to (lop my mouth, 

So (hould’ft thou either turn my flying foul. 

Or I fliould breathe it fo into thy body. 

And then it liv’d in fwecc Ehfium. Shakefpeare' s Henry VI. 
’Em. A contradlion of them. 

For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit ; 

And when with hatty noife he fpoke 'em , 

T he ignorant for current took ’em. Hudxbras. 

To EMA'CIATE. v. a. [emacio, Latin.] To waftc ; to de- 
prive of flefli. 

All dying of the confumption, die emaciated and lean. 

Graunt's Bills cf Alortality. 

To F.ma'ciate. v. n. To lofc flefli ; to pine ; to grow lean. 
He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious enquiry of 
the fea’s reciprocation, although not drowned therein. Brown. 
Emacia'ijon. n.f. [emaciatus, Latin.] 

1. The adl of making lean. 

2. The ftate of one grown lean. 

Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or leannefs 
were from a phtliifls, or fionr an hectick fever. Grannt. 

Emacula'tiON. n.f. [emaculo, Latin.] The aft of freeing 
any thing from fpots or foulnefs. Diet. 

E'manant. adj. [emanans, Latin.] Ifluing from fomething 
clfe. 

T he firft a«ft of the divine nature, relating to the world 
and his adminiftration thereof, is an emanant a<2 : themoft 
wife counfel and purpofe of Almighty God terminate in thofe 
two great tranfient or emanant adts or works, the work of 
creation and providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Em an a'tion. n f. [cmauatio, Latin.] 

1. The a£l of iffuing or proceeding from any other fubftance. 

Ariflotlc faid, that it dreamed by connatural refult and 
emanation from God, the infinite and eternal Mind, as the 
light ifliies from the fun South's Sermons. 

2. That which iflucs from another fubftance; an effluence; 
effluvium. 

The experience of thofe profitable and excellent emanations 
from God, may be, and commonly arc, the firft motive of 
our love. Taylor. 

Another way of attraction is delivered by a tenuous emana- 
tion, or continued effluvium, which, after fome diftance, rc- 
tradleth unto itfelf; as in fyrups, oils, and vifeofities, which, 
ipun, at length retire into their former dimenfions. Brown. 
Such were the features of her heav’nly face ; 

Her limbs were form’d with fuch harmonious grace; 

So faultlels was the frame, as if the whole 

Had been an emanation of die foul. Dryden. 

I he letters, every judge will fee, were by no means efforts 
of the genius, but emanations of the heart. Pipe. 

Lach emanation of his fires 
T hat beams on earth, each virtue he infpires ; 

Lach art he prompts, each charm he can create ; 

VV hate’er he gives, arc giv’n for you to hate. Pope's Dunciad. 
Lm a native, i.dj. [from err.ano, Latin.] Ifluing from an- 
otner. jy i£f 

I o EMA'NCIPA I’E. V. a. [rtnaucipo, Latin.] To fet free 
from ferv^tude ; to reftore to liberty. 

Having received the probable inducements of truth, we 
become emancipated from tefiimonial engagements. Brown. 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called unto the in- 
teflatc luccefflon of their parents that were in the parents 
power, excluding all emancipated children. Ay life’s Par ergon. 
I hey foon emanepated thcmfclves from that dependanec. 

.. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Emancipation, n.f. [from emancipate] The ad of fetting 
free; deliverance from flavery. 

Obftinacy in opinions holds the dogmatift in the chains of 
error, without hope of emancipation. Glanv. Scepf. e. 2 7. 
To Ema'rginate. v. a. [marge, Latin.] To take away the 
margin or edge of any thing. Ditl. 

1 oIma scuiate. v.a. [ emafen/o , Latin.] 

1 . 1 o caftrate ; to deprive of virility. 

When it is found how many ews, fuppofe twenty, one ram 
will lerve, we may geld nineteen, or thereabouts ; ' for if you 
^fuote but ten, you (hall, by promifeuous copulation, 
hinder the mcreafe. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality . 

2. i o effeminate; to weaken ; to vitiate by unmanly foftnefs. 

b rom wars and from affairs of ftate abftain ; 

Women enmfculate a monarch’s reign. Dry d n's Aurengzde. 
angcrous principles not only impofc upon our under- 
(laiulings, but emafcnlatc our fpirits, and fpoil our temper. 

Lma'scul.m ion. n.f [from enmfculate.] ' 0n Pridt. 
1. Caftration. 

a. Effeminacy; womanifh qualities ; unmanly foftnefs. 

1 o Em b aT t. va. [embplUr, French.] 7 


1. To 
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[. To make up into a bundle, 

l. To bind up; to inclofe. 

Below her ham her weed did fomewhnt train. 

And her flraight legs molt bravely were embal'd 
In golden bufkins of eoflly cord wain. Fairy Queers, b. ii. 

I would not be a queen 
For all the world. 

In faith, for little England 

You'd venture an embaling. Shakejpeare's Henry VIII. 
To Emba'lm. v. a. [embaumer, French ; erbctlfamar, Span.] 
To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that it may refill 
putrefadlion. 

Embalm me, 

Then lay me forth; although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. Sba. f. H. VIII. 

I would (hew future times 

What you were, and teach them t’ urge towards fuch : 
Verfe embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of rhymes, 
Prefcrve frail tranlitory fame as much 

As fpice doth bodies from corrupt air’s touch. Do ne. 
Mufe ! at that name thy facred forrows Ihed ; 

Thofe tears eternal, that embalm the dead. Pope. 

Emba'lmer. n.f [from embalm.] One that praclifes the art 
of embalming and preferving bodies 

The Romans were not fo good embalmers as the Egyptians, 
fo the body was utterly confumed. Bacon’s Natural Hi/ lory. 

To Emb.Vr. v. a. [from bar.] 

1. To fhut ; to enclofc. 

Themfelvcs for fear into his jaws to fall, 

He forc’d to caflle llrong to take their flight ; 

Where fall embar'd in mighty brazen wall. 

He has them now four years befieg’d to make them thrall. 

Fairy §>ueen, b. i. cant. 7. Jlanz. 44. 
In form of airy members fair embar’d , 

ITis fpirits pure were fubjedt to our fight. Fairfax , b. i. 

2. To (top ; to hinder by prohibition; to block up. 

Tranflating the mart, which commonly followed the Eng- 
lifli cloth, unto Calis, he embared all further trade for the 
future. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

If this commerce ’twixt heav’n and earth were not 
Embar'd , and all this traffick quite foigot. 

She, for whofe lofs we have lamented thus. 

Would work more fully and pow’rfully on us. Donne. 
Emba'rcation. n.f [from embark.] 

1. Thcadtof putting on fhipboard. 

The French gentlemen were very felicitous for the embar- 
cation of the army, and for the departure of the fleet. Clarendon. 

2. The adl of going on fhipboard. 

Emba'rgo. n.f. [embargar, Spanifli.J A prohibition to pafs ; 
in commerce, a flop put to trade. 

He knew that the fubjedts of Flanders drew fo great com- 
modity from the trade of England, as by embargo they would 
foon wax weary of Perkin. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

After an embargo of our trading fhips in the river of Bour- 
deaux, and other points of fovcrcign affront, there did fuc- 
ceed the a<fiion of Rhcez. IVotton. 

I was not much concerned, in my own particular, for the 
embargo which was laid upon it. Dr) den’s Preface to Gleomenes. 
To Emba’rk. v. a. [embarquer, french.] 

1. To put on fhipboard. 

Of mankind, fo numerous late, 
in one fmall bottom fwam embark’d. Milt. P. Lojl 
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A pleafure high, rational, a fid angelical ; a pk-.Xiire 
bafed with no appendant fling ; but fuch a one as being 
in the mouth, never turns to gall or gravel in the bell T si,.,/ 
2. To degrade ; to vilify. 

Joy of my life, lull oft for loving you 
I blcfs my lot, that was fo lucky plac’d ; 

But then the more your own mifliap 1 rue, 

That are fo much by fo mean love embas’d. Spetfer’s Sar, 
Emba'ssauor. n.f. [See Awbassadour.] One lent on j 
publick meffage. 

Mighty Jove’s e mbaffador appear’d 
With the fame mellage. D.nl.vm 

My lei f, my king's en.Laffaticr, will go. Cryd. hid. Fi„p. 

Emba'ssadress. u f. A woman fent on a publick mellage. 
With fear the modetl matron lifts her eyes, 

And to the bright embaj/adref replies. Garth's Ovid, 

E'mbassage. / n.f [It may be obferved, that though our 
E'mbassy. i authors write almoll indifcriminately cmhajja- 
dor or am’ajfudor, embaffage or ambnffage ; yet theie is fcarcely 
an example of ambaJJj , all concurring to write cmbajfy ] ' 

1 . A publick mefiage ; a mellage concerning bufmets between 
princes or Hates. 

Frefh cmbajfy and fuits, 

Nor from the Hate nor private friends, hereafter, 

Will 1 lend car to. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

When he was at Newcaflle he Pent a folemn embaffage unto 
James 111 . king of Scotland, to treat and conclude a peace 
with him. Bacon s Hem y Vll. 

'I ‘he peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
He firll commiflions to theLatian land, 

In threaPning anbafy. Drydcn’s £n. 

2. Any folemn mellage. 

He fends the angels on embaffies with his decrees. Taylor. 

3. An errand in an ironical fenfe. 

A bird was made fly with fuch art to carry a written cm - 
bajfage among the ladies, that one might fay, if a live bird, 
how taught? If dead, how made? kidney , e.ii. 

Nimble mifchaiice, that art fo light of foot, 

Doth not thy embajjuge belong to Hie ? 

And am I lait that know it. Shakejpcare’ s Richard II. 

To Emba'ttle. v.a. [from battle ] To range in wder or 
array of battle. 

The Englifh are embattled ; 

Tohorfe! you gallant princes, Hrait to horfe ! SMefpeart. 
I could drive her then from the ward of her purity, her 
reputation, her marriage-vow, and a thouLnd oilier her de- 
fences, which now are too llrongly embattled agaiiift^ me. 

Shaiefpeare’s Alary H ives of ii intlfer. 
On their embattl’d ranks the waves return, 

And overwhelm the war ! Alilton’s Par jdijc Lojl , b. xii. 

Embattl’d nations Hrive in vain 
The hero’s glory to reflrain : 

Streamy arm'd with rocks, and mountains red with fire, 
In vain againfl his force confpire. 

To Emba'y. v. a. [from baigner , to bathe, French.] 

1. To bathe; to wet; to wafh. 

In her lap a little babe did play ; 

His cruel fport ; 

For in her llreaming blood he did embay 
His little hands, and tender joints embrew. 

Every fenfe the humour fweet embay’d , 

And, flumbTing foft, my heart did Heal away. 


Prnr. 


Fairy Quit*. 


All left, in one imall oottom rwam enware a. ir»n. r. u.uj,. T ,„ n j me 

The king had likewife provided a good fleet, and had caufed 2. [From bay ] I o mclofe 111 a bay , to land-lock. 

body of three thou fund foot to be embarked 911 thofe fhips. 

Clarendon , b. ii. 

Straight to the fhips Eneas took his way, 

' " Dryden s /En. 


Fai. 


Juecr.. 


Embark’d his men, and fkim’d along the fca. 

2. To engage another in any affair. 

To Emba'rk. v. n. 

1 . To go on fhipboard. 

I fhould with fpeed embark , 

And with their embafly return to Greece. A. Phi lips. 

2. To engage in any affair. 

To EMBARRASS, v. a. [ embaraffer , French ] To perplex ; 
to diflrefs ; to entangle. 

I faw my friend a little emlarraffed , and turned away. Spit?. 

Embarrassment, n.f [from embarrafs.] Perplexity; cn- 
tanglemcn r . 

Let your method be plain, that your hearers may run 
through it without embarr affluent, and take a clear view of the 
whole. Watts's Logick. 

To Emba'se. v. a. [ fsombafe .] 

1. To vitiate; to depauperate; to lower; to deprave; to 


impair. 

Grains 


are annual, fo that the virtue of the feed is not 
worn out ; whereas in a tree it is embajed by the ground. Bac. 

I have no fervice or ignoble end in my prelent labour, 
which may, on either fide, reflrain or emlafe the freedom of 
my poor judgment. If otton. 

I will rather chufe to wear a crown of thorns, than to ex- 
change that of gold for one of lead, whofe embajed flexiblenefs 
fhall be forced to bend. King ^ ^a> es. 


If that the Turkifh fleet . 

Be not infhclter’d and embay’d , they’re drown d. Shake]?. 

To EMBELLISH, v. a [embellir, French.] To adorn; tv 
beautify ; to grace with ornaments ; to decorate. 

How much more beauteous had the fountain been, 
Embel ijh d with her firff created green ; 

Where cryllal flreams through living turf had run. 
Contented with an urn of native Hone. Pry/ry ./•'£ • . 
'I he names of the figures that cmbellified the difccurf 
thofe who underflood the art of fpeakmg, are not the sst^ 

fkill of fpeaking well. . , , , Tfi i v ' C o- 

That which was once the moH beautiful fpot of 1 ;•{’ 
voted with palaces, embellijhed by emperors, and 
poets, has now nothing to fhew but ruins. ' 1( j vc n- 

Em'uiSHMENT. nf [from embehjh.] 

titious beauty ; decoration; adfemous grace ; any 
confers the pow’er of pleafing. 

Cultivate the wild licentious favngc 
With wifdom, difciplinc, and liberal arts, , ^ 

The embellijhments ot life. A bct *ccr. 

Apparitions, vif.ons, and intercourfes of 
the dead and the living, are the frequent a 1 & 0 milb 

marts of thofe pious romances, the egC, V.^ ar y ; Sermoni- 

il,./ The ember days. A «l 
thors, now obfoletc. 

For caufes good lo many ways. 

Keep emb’ rings well, and falling days ; What 
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What law commands we ought to obey, 

For Friday, Saturn, and Wednefday. 

F'vbkrs. n.f. without a fingular. [amypia, Saxon, alhes, 
einmyria, Iflandick, hot aflies or cinders.] Hot cinders ; alhes 

"YEhot' ! X^tdpu<the» about a bottle filled with 
new beer, aimofi to the very neck : let the bottle be well 
flopped, left it fly out ; and continue it, renewing the tmbers 
every day for the fpace of ten days. Bacon s Natural FFiJloiy . 

Or if the air will not permit. 

Some Hill removed place will fit. 

While glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 

While thus heav’n’s higheff counfels, by the low 
Foot Heps of their effedts, he trac'd too well. 

He toll his troubled eyes, embers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. Cray tan . 

He faid, and rofe, as holy zeal infpires ; 

He rakes hot embers, and renews the hres. Dryden s Virgil. 
E'mberweek. n.f [The original of this word has been much 
controverted : fome derive it from embers or aflies flrewed by 
penitents on their heads; but N elfin decides in favour ot 
Marefihal, who derives it from ymbren or embren, a Lourje or 
circumvolution. ] A week in which an ember day falls. 

The ember days at the four feafons are the V\ ednefday, 
Friday, and Saturday after the firfl Sunday in Lent, the tealt 
of Pentecofl, September 14, December 13. Comm. Prayer 
Stated times appoimed for lafling are Lent, and the tour 
feafons of the vear called cmberuUeks. A} life s 1 arergon. 

To EMBE'ZZLE. v.a. [I his word feems corrupted by an 
icnorant pronunciation from imbecil.] 

1. To appropriate by breach of truft ; to turn what is minified 

in his hands to his own ufe. 

He had emiezzled the king’s treafure, and extorted money 
by way of loan from all men. hayward. 

2. To wafle ; to fwallow up in riot. 

When thou hafl embezzl'd all thy Hore, 

Where’s all thy father left ? Dryden’ s Perfi Sat. vi. 

Embe'zzlement. n.f. [from embezzle.] 

1 . The aiEi of appropriating to himlelf that which is received 

in trufl for another. 

7. The thing appropriated. 

ToEmela'ze. v.a. \blafirmcr, French.] 
j. To adorn with glittering embcllilhmcnts. 

Th’ unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 

And fo beftud with flars, that they below 

Wbuld grow inur’d to light. Ashton. 

No weeping orphan faw his father s Hores 
Our fhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. I ope. 

2. To blafon ; to paint with enfigns armorial. 

Nor fliall this blood be wiped from thy point. 

But thou fliall wear it as a herald’s coat, 

T’ emblaze the honour which thy mafler got. S’-ak. II. VI. 

He from the glittering flaff unfurl’d 
Th’ imperial enfign, flreamingto the wind, 

With gems and golden lullre rich emblaz d, 

Seraphick arms and trophies. Alilton’s ParadijC Lofi b. i. 
To Embla'zon. v a. [blafnner, French.] 
j . To adorn with figures of heraldry ; to grace with enfigns 
armorial. 

2. To deck in glaring colours ; to fet out pompoufly to fhew. 

We find Auguflus, for fome petty conquefl, emblazoned by 
the poets to the highefl pitch. Hakewill on Providence. 

E'MBLEM. n.f. [i>£x>if«] 

1 . Inlay; enamel; anything inferted into the body of another. 

2. An occult reprefentation ; an allufive picture ; a typical de- 
foliation. 

She had all the royal makings of a queen. 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all fuch emblems , 

Laid nobly on her. Shakefpearc’s Henry VIII. 

If you draw your bcafl In an emblem , (hew a landfcape of 
the country natural to the beafl. Peacham on Drawing. 

Gentle Thames, 

Thy mighty mafler’s emblem , in whofe face 
Sate mcekncfs, heighten’d with majeflick grace. Denham. 
He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and a£lion, 
being all head and paws. Addifin' s Guardian, N 3 . 114. 

ToE'mblem. v.a. [from the noun.] To reprefent in an 
occult or allufive manner. 

T he primitive fight of elements doth fitly emblem that of 
opinions. Glanv. Scepf c. 27. 

Emblematical. 1 dj [UometnbU „^ 

Emblem a'tick. ) 

> . Comprifing an emblem ; allufive ; occultly reprefentative. 

In the well fram'd models. 

With cmblematick (kill and myflick order. 

Thou fliew’dfl where tow’rs on battlements fhould rife, 
Where gates fhould open, or where walls fhould compafs. 

Prior. 

The poets contribute to the explication of reverfes purely 
emblematical, or when the perfons are allegorical. Addifin. 


EMB 

2 Dealing in emblems ; ufipg emblems. 

By tongue and pudding to our friends explain 
What does your emblement ck worfhip nican. a ' 

Emblematically, adv. [from emblematical] In the man 
„er of emblems i aW.vel} , with occult reptetoatlon. 

Others have fpokett tmhUwaii.aUj and hierogliplucal y, • - 
tothefeyptianst and the phsenix teas the h.etoghph.dt of 
the f UI1 Brown’s Vulgar Errours, L m. «• !«• 

He took a great Hone, and put it up under the oak, em ie- 
matically joining the two great elements of malonry. 
F.mblf/matist. n.f. [from emblem.] Writers or “i venters 

Thefe fables are Hill maintained by fymbolical writers, emr 
hlematijls, and heralds. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.u C.tj. 
E'MBOl-ISM. n.f. trftU.] , 

1. Intercalation; infertion of days or years to produce regula- 
rity and equation of time. 

T he civil conflitutions of the year were utter oiircrent 
manners in feveral nations ; fome uiing the fun’s year, but in 
divers fafhions ; and fome following the moon, finding out 
embolifms or equations, even to die addition of whole months, 
to make all as even as they could. Holder on T mu. 

2. The time inferted ; intercalatory time. 

E'mbolus. n.f [!**&*•«.] Any thing inferted and a&ng in 

another, as the fucker in a pump. . . 

Our members make a fort of an hydrauhek engine, in 
which a chemical liquor, refembling blood, is driven through 
elaflick channels by the force of an embolus, like the heart. 

A> buthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
To EMBOSS. V.a. [from bojfe, a protuberance, French.] 

, To form with protuberances; to cover with fomething rifing 
into lumps or bunches. 

Timon hath made his everlafling manfion 
Upon the beached verge of the fait flood ; 

Which once a day, with his embofjed froth. 

The turbulent lurge fliall cover. Shu kef eare’s Dim n. 

Thou art a bile, 

A plague fore, or mboffed carbuncle, 

I n my corrupted blood. Shciktfpeare s King Lear. 

Botches and blains liiufl all his fleflr embofs. 

And all his people. Alilton s Pcradife LoJl f b. xii. 

All croud in heaps, as at a night-alarm 
The bees drive out upon each others backs, 

T’ embofs their hives in clullers. Dryden s Don Sebajlian. 

2. To engrave with relief, or rifing work. 

T hen o’er the loft}' gate his art embfs’d 
Androgeo’s death, and off ’rings to his ghofl. Dryden sVirg. 

3. [from emboifltr, French, to inclofe in a box.] To inclofe; 
to include; to cover. 

And in the way, as flic did weep and wail, 

A knight her met, in mighty arms embofs’ d. Fairy Sfhuen. 

4. [ embofeare , Italian.] To inclofe in a thicket. 

Like that fclf- begotten bird 

In th’ Arabian woods embojl. Aliiion's Agonijles. 

5. To hunt hard. 

When a deer is hard run, and foams at the mouth, he is 
faid to be embojl : a dog alio, when he is flrained with hard 
running, efpecially upon hard ground, will have, his knees 
fwclled, and then he is faid to be embojl , from bojfe , French, 
a tumour. Ha timer. 

Oil, he is more mad 

Than Telamon for his fhicld ; the boar of Theflaly 
Was never fo embojl. Sbctkejpcare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
We have aimofi embojl him : you fliall fee his fall to- 
night. Shakejpeare's All's tuell that ends well. 

Embo'ssment. n.f. [from embofs.] 

1. Any thing Handing out from the refl ; jut ; eminence. 

I wifli alfo, in the very middle, a fair mount, with three 

afeents and alleys, enough for four to walk a-breafl ; which I 
would have to be perfect circles, without any bulwarks or em- 
hjjments. Bacons Effays, Liv. and Moral. 

2. Relief ; rifing work. 

They are at a lofs about the word pendentis ; fome fancy' it 
exprefies only the great emboffment of the figure, others believe 
it hung off die helmet in alto relievo. Addifin on Italy. 

To Emiio'ttle. v. a. [ bouteiile , French.] To include in 
botdes ; to botde. 

Stirom, firmefl fruit 
E whittled , long as Priamean Troy 

Witliflood the Greeks, endures. Phillips. 

To Embo'wel. v. a. [from bowel ] To evifccratc ; to deprive 
of die entrails; to exenrerate. 

The fchools, 

Embtnvelled of their dodtrine, have left off 
The danger to itfelf. Shakejpeare's Alls well that ends well. 

Ert.lr.weir d will L fee thee by and by ; 

’Till then, m blood, by noble Percy lye. Slak. Henry IV. 
‘The roar 

Embowel'd with outrageous noife the air, 

And all her entrails tore. Alilton' s Paradifi Lojl, b. vi. 

Foflils and minerals that th’ embowel d earth 
Difplays. . Phillips. 

To 
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Shaktfpeare. E'm r k y o. 
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To EMBRA'CE. v. a. [ embraffer , French.] 

1. To hold fondly in the arms ; to fqueeze in kindnefs. 

Embrace again, my fons ! be foes no more ; 

Nor flain your country with her children’s gore. Dry den. 

2. To feize ardently or eagerly ; to lay hold on ; to welcome ; 
to accept willingly any thing offered. 

I take it, your own buftnefs calls on you, 

And you embrace th’ occafion to depart. Shakefpeare. 

At firft, her mother earth flic holdeth dear. 

And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. Davies. 
f hey who are reprefented by the wife virgins, embraced the 
profeflion of theChriftian religion, as the foolifli virgins alfo 
had done. 7 illotjon's Sermons. 

3. I o comprehend ; to take in ; to encompafs ; to encircle. 

4. To comprife ; to inclofe ; to contain. 

Low at his feet a fpacious plain is plac’d. 

Between the mountain and the ftream embrac'd. Denham. 

5. To admit; to receive. 

Fenton, heav’n give thee joy ! 

What cannot be efehew’d, muff be embraced. Shakefpeare. 
If a man can be fully affured of any thing, without having 
examined, what is there that he may not embrace for truth r 

Locke. 

6. To find ; to take. 

Fleance, his fon, 

Whofe abfencc is no lefs material to me . 

Than is his father’s, muff embrace the fate 

Of that dark hour. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

7. To fqueeze in a hoftile manner. 

To Embra'ce. v. n. To join in an embrace. 

Let me embrace with old Vincentio; 

And wander we to fee thy honeft fon. 

Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 

F rra'ce. n.f. [from the verb.] 

it Clafp ; fond prefliirc in the arms; hug. 

Thames, the moft lov’d of all the ocean’s fons 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs. Denham. 

2. An hoftile fqueeze ; crufh. 

Emrra'cement. n. f [from embrace. ] 

1. Clafp in the arms; hug; embrace. 

Thus death becomes a rival to us all, 

And hopes with foul embracements her to get, 

In whofe decay virtue’s fair ftirinc muff fall. Sidney 

There cherifhing one another with dear, though chafte em- 
bracements, with fweet, though cold kiffes, it might feem that 
love was come to play him there without darts. Sidney , b. ii. 

2. Comprehenfion. 

Nor can her wide embracements filled be. Davies. 

3. State of being contained ; inclofure. 

The parts in man’s body eafily reparable, as fpirits, blood, 
and flefh, die in the embracement of the parts hardly reparable, 
as bones, nerves, and membranes. Bacon's Natural Hifory. 

4. Conjugal endearment. 

I would freclier rejoice in that abfence, wherein he won 
honour, than in the embracements of his bed, where he would 
(hew moft love. Shakefpeare' s Carlo, anus. 

EmbRa'cer. nf. [from embrace .] The perlon embracing. 
Yet are they the greateft embracers of pleafurc of any other 
upon earth ; and they efteem of pearls as pebbles, fo they may 
fatisfy their guft, in point of pleafurc or revenge. Howe/. 

Ejubra'sure. n.f \embrafure, French.] An aperture in the 
wall, through which the cannon is pointed; battlement. 

To Fmbra've. v. a. [from brave.] To decorate ; to cmbcl- 
lifh ; to deck ; to grace ; to adorn. 

So, both agree their bodies to engrave ; 

The great earth’s womb they open to the fky, 

And, with fad cyprcfs, feemly it embrave. Fairy jjhteen , b. ii. 

To E'MBROCATE. v. a. [oCf/^.J 'I’o rub any part dif- 
cafed with medicinal liquors. 

I returned her a glafs with oil of rofes and vinegar, to em- 
brocate her arm. JVifeman on Inf animations. 

Embroca'tion. n.f. [from embrocate.] 

1. The adt of rubbing any part difeafed with medicinal liquors 
or fpirits. 

2. The lotion with which any difeafed part is walhcd or em- 
brocated. 

We endeavoured to eafe by difeutient and emollient cata- 
plafms, and embrocations of various forts. JVifeman' s Surgery. 

To EMBRO'IDER. v- a. [broder, French.] To border with 
ornaments ; to decorate with figured work ; to diverfify with 
needlework ; to adorn a ground with raifed figures. 

Embroider'd fo with flowers it had flood. 

That it became a garden of a wood. JValler. 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, but in a fuit 
of her own embroidering. Spectator, N°. 606. 

Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds ; 

This (lave the floor, and that the table fpreads. P ope. 
Embro'iperer. n.f. [from embroider .] One that adorns 

cloaths with needlework. 

Blue filk and purple, the work of the embroiderer. Eccluf. 
F.mbro'idery. n.f. [from embroider.] 

1. Figures raifed upon a ground ; variegated needlework. 

Write, 
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I11 emrald tuffs, flow’rs purfled, blue and w 


Like laphire, pearl, in rich embroidery , 

Buikled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. SbaLb, 
Luces and embroideries arc more coftlv than nhl 


comelv. 


more coftlv than either vv 


arm or 


2 . 


x t , Bacon's Mvi. e to I'iiliZ 

Next thefe a youthful train their vows cxt/reiVd * *’ 
With feathers crown’d, with gay embroidery drefi’d p 
Variegation ; diver fity of colours ’ 

If the natural embroidery of the meadows were helm 
improved by art, a man might make a pretty landfkin , fr 
own poffeffions Spectator N- , 

To Embro'il. v. a. [hrouiller, Fiench.] 1 o difturb • t0 4 '*' 
fufc; to diltract ; to throw into commotion: to invnli#*^ 
troubles by diflbnlion and difeord. ° lve m 

I had no paflion, defign, or preparation to embroil mv ld„„ 
dom in a civil war. v- V 

n , . A,,I S Cntrles. 

Rumour next, and chance, 

And tumult and confufion, ail einbrciCd , 

And difeord with a thoufand various mouths. Milt. P E /> 
When fhe found her venom fpread lb far, 

I he royal houfe embroil'd in civil war, 

Rais’d on herdufky wings fhe cleaves the Ikies. Dryden. 
2. In the following paflage the word feems improperly ufcd f or 
broil or burn. 

^ That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt to rifle 
God’s cabinet, fhould, like the coal from the altar, fcrveonlv 
to embroil and confume the facrilegious invaders. Dec. of Ph il 
To EmbRo'thel. v. a. [brothel, ~~ brodel.] To ’ • - 
brothel. 

Men, which chufe 

Law practice for mere gain, boldly repute, 

Worfe than embrothel'd {trumpets proifitutc. 


E'm br yon. \” f' ['#* f*' 4 ”*] 

1. The offspring yet unfinifhed in the womb. 

The bringing forth of living creatures may be accelerated, 
if the embryo ripeneth and perfeilcth fooner. Bacon's Na. i.ijl. 

An cxclufion before conformation, before the birth can 
bear the name of the parent, or be fo much as propcrlv calied 
an embryoa. Brown's / .. -ar Emu s, b. iii. c. 6. 

I he earth was form’d, but in the womb a yet 
Of waters, en.bryon immature involv’d 
Appear’d not. Milton's Paradift Lo n , b. vii. /. 277; 

In that dark womb are the figns and rudiments of an embryo 
world. Burnet's Theory f the Earth. 

When the crude embryo careful nature breeds, 

See how flic works, and how her werk proceeds. Bladjr.srt. 

While the promis’d fruit 
Lies yet a little embryo , unpcrceiv’d 
Within its crimfon folds. Thomfon s Spring, I. icc. 

2. The ftate of any thing yet not fit for production ; yet un- 
finifhed. 

The company little fufpedted what a noble work I had then 
in embryo . Sit if! . 

Eme. n.f. [eame, Saxon.] Unkle. Now obfolcte. 

Whiift they were young, Caflibelan their eme, 

Was by the people chofen in their ftead; 

Who on him took the royal diadem, 

And goodly well it long time governed. Fairy H{ueen, b. ii. 

Eme'ndable. adj. [emeu do, Latin.] Capable of emenda- 
tion ; corrigible. 

EmeNJDa'tion. n.f. [ernendo, Latin.] 

1 . Correction ; alteration of any thing from worfe to better. 

The efience and the relation of every thing in being, is 
fitted, beyond any emendation , for its action and ufe; anti flievs 
it to proceed from a mind of the higheft underffanding. Crew. 

2. An alteration made in the text by verbal criticilm. 

Emenda'tor. n.f [ernendo, Latin.] A corrector; an im- 
prover ; an alterer for the better. 

E'merai.d, n.f. [emeraude, French ; fnaragdus, Latin.] A 
green precious ftone. 

t he emerald is evidently the fame with the antient fma- 
ragdus ; and, in its moft perfect ftate, is perhaps the moil beau- 
tiful of all the gems : it is found from the fixteenth of an inch 
in diameter, to the fize of a walnut. T he rough emerald is 
ufually of a very bright and naturally polifhed lurfacc, an is 
ever of a pure and beautiful green, without the admixture ° 
any other colour. It is of all the various fliades of green, 
from the deepeft to the palcft, and doubtlefi is found at time> 
win llv colourlefs ; but then it is eftcemed, by our jewellers, * 
white faphirc. Fhe oriental emerald is of the hardncls 0 


the faphire and ruby, and is fecond only to the diamon » 
luftre and brightnefs; they are only found in the king 1 om 
0 — 1 — The American, called by our jewellers ° ricn 


emeralds, are found in Peru, of the hardnefs o! the S arr ' L , 
the European are fomewhat fofter, but harder than tT > • 
and found in Silefia. The coloured- crvftals, fold as occi ^ 
tal emeralds, are from the mines of Germany, tltt n j 

Do you not fee the grafs how in coloui they c3cc j. t 

emerald ? 


of 


'Fhe eme>a!d is a bright grafs green : it isfou ind in “ 
rock 1 , uflong with copper ores. Woodward , » 
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Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 

When firft lhe gives it to the fouthern gale. 

Than the green emerald fhows. Thomfon s Summer, l. 1 50. 
To EME'RGE. v.n. [emerge, Latin.] 

'Fo rife out of anything in which it is covered. 

They emerged, to the upper part of the fpirit of wine, as 
much of them as lay immerfrd in the fpirit 
The mountains emerged, and became dry land again, when the 
waters, after their violent agitation was abated, retired into the 
lower places. Burnet’s 7 he.ry oj the Earth. 

Thetis, not unmindful of her fon, 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, • 

Purfu’d their track. Dryden s Homer. 

2. To illuc ; to proceed. . . , ... 

If the prifm was turned about its axis that way, which 
made the rays emerge more obliquely out of the (econd refract - 
j n cr furtacc of the prifm, the image loon bccame^an inch or 
two longer or more. Newton j Opt. 

3. To rife”; to mount from a ftate of depreflion or obfcurity ; 
to rife into view. 

Darknefs, we fee, emerges into light ; 

And (hining funs defeend to fable night. Dryden’ s Fables. 

When, from 'cw’y (hade emerging bright, 

Aurora flreaks the fky with orient light. 

Let each deplore his dead. Pope’s OdyJJey, b. iv. I. 470. 

Then from antient gloom emerg'd 
A rifing world. Thomfon s Summer, 1. 995 * 

Eme rgence. 3 y [fj- orn emerge.] 

Emergency, j j l . 

’Fhe act of rifing out of any fluid by which it is covered. 

We have read of a tyrant, who tried to prevent the emer- 
gence of murdered bodies. Brown’s Vulga> Errours, b. iv. c. 1. 

2. The a& of rifing into view. ’ 

The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the particles of 
fuch bodies, as were neither of them of the colour of that 
mixture whereof they arc ingredients, is very well worth our 
attentive obfervation. Boyle on Colours. 

The white colour of all refi-afted light, at its very firft 
emergence, where it appears as white as before its incidence, is 
compounded of various colours. Newtons Opt. 

3. Any fudden occafion ; unexpected cafualty. 

Moft of our rarities have been found out by cafual emer- 
gency, and have been the works of time and chance rather 
than of philofophy. Glanv. Scepf. c. 21. 

4. Prefling neceflity. A fenfe not proper. 

In any cafe of emergency, he would employ the whole wealth 
of his empire, which he had thus amafied together in his 
fubterraneous exchequer. Addifons Freeholder. 

Emf/rgent. adj. [from emerge.] 

1. Rifing out of that which overwhelms or obfeures it. 

Love made my emergent fortune once more look 
Above the main, which nowihall hit theftars. Ben. Johnf. 
'Fhe man that is once hated, both his good and his evil 
deeds oppref? him ; he is not eafily emergent. Ben. Johnjon. 

2. Rifing into view, or notice. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds, their tops afeend the fky. Milt. Par. Lof. 

3. Proceeding or iffuing from any thing. 

The ft ofcks held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable courfe 
of events ; but then they held alfo, that they fell out by a ne- 
ceflity emergent from and inherent in the things thcmfelves, 
which God himfelf could not alter. South’s Sermons. 

4. Sudden ; unexpectedly cafual. 

All the lords declared, that, upon any emergent occafion, 
they would mount their fervants upon their horfes. Clarendon. 
F/MEkODS. \n.f [corrupted by ignorant pronunciation from 
L'meroids. ) hemorrhoids, dtpofficStt. ] Painful fwcllings of 
the hemorrhoidal veins ; piles. 

He dcltroyed them, and fmote them with emerods. 1 Sa. v. 
Emf/rsion. n.f. [from emerge.] The time when a ftar, having 
been obfeured by its too near approach to the fun, appears! 
again. 

The time was in the heliacal cmerfton, when it becomes at 
greateft diftance from the fun. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. 
E'mery. n.f. [fmyris, Latin ; efmeril, French.] 

Emery is an iron ore, confidcrably rich. It is ufually of a 
dufky brown ifh red on the furface ; but, when broken, of a 
fine bright iron "grey, but not without fome tinge of rednefs, 
and is fpangled all over with fhining fpecks. It is alfo fome- 
times very red, and then contains veins of gold. It is found 
in the illand of Guernfey, in Tufcany, and many parts of 
Gerntany. It has a near relation to the magnet. Emery has 
been recommended by the ancients as an abftergcnt, but it 
muft be ufed with great caution. It is prepared by grinding 
in mills; and the lapidaries cut the ordinary gems on their 
wheels by fprinkling the wetted powder over them ; but it 
will not cut diamonds. It is ufeful in cleaning and polifhing 
ftecl. • Hill's Mat. Med. 

EME'TICAL. 1 adj. [ifuV] Having the quality of provoking 
, EME TICK.. J vomits. 

Various are the temperaments and operations of herbs ; 
Vol. I. 


Brown. 

what is 


the flefh, and effufc the 
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fome purgative, fome emetick, and fome fudorifick. hc.t 
Eme'tica1J.y. adv. [from emetical.] In fuch a manner as to 

provoke to vomit. . . r . , 

It has been complained of. that preparations of filver have 
produced violent vomits-; whereas we have not obferved duly 
refined filver to work cmetically, even in women and girls.A^.V- 
EmicaTion. n.f [cmicatio. Latin.] Sparkling; flying oft in 
final] particles, as fprightly liquors. . 

Iron in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition with noife and 
emication, as alfo a crafs and fumid exhalation. T} ~ 

Emi'ctiON. n.J. [from end Slum, Latin.] Urine; 
voided by the urinary paflages. 

Gravel and Hone grind away 
blood apparent in a fanguine etniJfion. Harvey on C.nfumptions. 
To E'MIGR ATE. V. [emigre, Latin.] To remove irom 
one place to another. 

Emigration, n.f. [from emigrate.] Change of habitation , 
removal from one place to another. • 

We find the originals of many kingdoms either by victories, 
or by emigrati as, or inteftine commotions. Hale. 

Eminence. \ n r [fm-nentia, Latin.] 

Eminency. J j l 

1. Loftinefs ; heigbt. 

2. Summit; higheft part. 

..fountains abound with different vegetables, every ver- 
tex or enunc y affording new kinds. Ray on the Creation. 

3. A part 11 g above the reft. 

They muft be frnooth, almoft imperceptible to the touch, 
and without either eminence or cavities. Dryden s Dufr.efnoy, 

4. A place where one is expofed to general notice. 

A fatyr or libel on one of the common flamp, never meets 
with that reception as what is aimed at a perfon whofe merit 
places him upon an eminence, and gives him a more confpi- 
cuous figure. Addijon's Spefiator, N°. 756. 

5. Exaltation; confpicuoufnefs ; ftate of being expofed to view ; 
reputation ; celebrity ; fame ; preferment ; greatnefs. 

You’ve too a woman’s heart, which ever yet 
Affected eminence , wealth, fovereignty. Shakef. Henry VIII. 
Alteration, are attributed to the pywerfullcft under princes, 
where the eminency of one obfeureth the reft. IVotton. 

lie deferv’d no fuch return 
From me, whom he created what 1 was. 

In that bright eminence ; and wilh his good 
Upbraided none. A Tilton's Par adife Lof , l. iv. /. 44. 

Where men cannot arrive to any eminency of eftate, yet 
religion makes a compenfation, by teaching content. Til ot Jon. 

Thefe two were men of eminency, of learning as well as 
piety. Stillingfcct’s Dcf. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

6. Supreme degree. 

Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy’ft. 

And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 

In eminence. Milton's Paradiji Lof , b. viii. 1. 624. 

7. Notice; diftindtion. 

Let your remembrance {till apply to Banquo ; 

Prefent him eminence both with eye and tongue. Shak.Alacb. 

8. A title given to cardinals. 

E'MINEN F. adj. [emiuens, Latin.] 

t. High; lofty. * 

Thou haft built unto thee an eminent place. Ezek. xvi. 24: 

2. Dignified ; exalted. 

Rome for your fake fhall pufh her conquefts on, • f 
And bring new titles home from nations won, C 

To dignify fo eminent a fon. Dryden’ s Juv. Sat. 8. j 

3. Confpicuous ; remarkable. 

Satan, in gefture proudly eminent , 

Stood like a tow’r. Miltm. 

She is eminent for a fincere piety in the practice of religion. 

Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 21. 
E'MINENTLY. adv. [from eminent.] 
j. Confpicuoufly ; in a manner that attracts obfervation. 

Thy love, which clfe 

So eminently never had been known. Aiilton's Parad. Lcf. 

Lady, that in the prime of earlieft youth. 

Wifely has fhun’d the broad way and die green. 

And with thofc few art eminently feen. 

That labour up the hill of heav’nly truth. ATiltcn. 

Such as thou haft folemnly eledted. 

With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d. 

To fome great work. Milton’s Agonifes, /. 6; 8. 

2. In a high degree. 

All men are equal in their judgment of what is eminently 
belt. Dryden. 

That fimplicity, without which no human performance can 
arrive to perfedtion, is no where more eminently ufeful than in 
this. . Swift. 

E'missary. n.f. [ crmjfarius , Latin.] 

1 . One fent out on private meffages ; a fpy ; a fecret agent. 

Clifford, now become the ftate informer, was an emiffary 
and fpy of the king's, and he fled over into Flanders with 
his confent and privity. Bacon’s Henry VIL 

You fhall neither eat nor deep. 

No, nor forth your window peep, 
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With your emiffary eye. 

To fetch in the forms go by. Ben. Johnfon s Underwoods. 

The Jefuits fend over emijj'aries, with inftruClions to per- 

fonatc themfelves members of the feveral fe&s amongft us .Swift. 

2. One that emits or fends out. A technical fenfe. 

Wherever there are emiffaries , there are abforbent vtflcls in 
the (kin ; and, by the abforbent vcfiels, mercury will pafs into 
the blood. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 

Emission, n.f. [emiffw, Latin.] The aft of fending out; 
vent. 

Tickling caufcth laughter : the caufe may be the tntijfum of 
the fpirits, and Co of the breath by a flight from titillation. hue. 

Though it might rcftrain their difperfion, it could not their 
populofity, which neccflarily requircth tranfmigration and 
emiJJionoC colonics. Brown's Vulgar Et rours, b. i. c. 6. 

AffcClion, in the date of innocence, was happily pitched 
upon its right objedt ; it flamed up in diredt fervours of devo- 
tion to God, and in collateral ttnijftons of charity to its 
neighbour. South’s Sermons. 

Cover them with glades ; but upon all warm and benign 
enijjions of the fun, and fweet (howers, give them air. Evelyn . 

ToLMi'T. v. a. [emitto, Latin.] 

1 . To fend forth ; to let go ; to give vent to. 

Thefe baths continually emit a manifeft and very fcnfible 
heat ; nay, fome of them have been oblerved, at fome times, 
to fend forth an adlual and vifible flame IVoodward's N. Hijl. 

The foil, being fruitful and rich, emits fleams, confiding of 
volatile and adlive parts. Arbuthnot on Air. 

2. To let fly ; to dart. 

Pay facrcd rev’rence to Apollo’s fong, 

I eft, wrathful, the far-fliooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. Prior. 

■ 2 . To ifluc out juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed and emitted 
by the judge’s authority, and at the inftance of the party. 

Ayliffe’s Paragon. 

Emme'nacogues. n.f. [»/*#«»»- and ayw.] Medicines that 
promote the courfes ; and thefe do this, cither by giving a 
greater force to the blood in its circulation, whereby its mo- 
mentum againft the vcflels is incrcafcd ; or by making it thin- 
ner, whereby it will more eafilv pafs through any outlets. £h>in. 

Emmenagogues are fuch as produoe a plethora, or fulnefsof the 
vcflels, confequently fuch as ftrengthen the organs of digeftion, 
fo as to make good blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E'mmet. n.f. [aemerre, Saxon.] An ant; a pifmire. 

When cedars to the ground fall down by the weight of 


a>n\ 
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Thofe rocks and oaks that fuch emotion felt. 

Were rural maids whom Orpheus tauzht to melt. Qr 
1 o Empa'le. v. a. [ empaler , French. | 

1 . 'Fo fence with a pale. 

How happy’s he, which hath due place aft&n’d 
T’ his beads, and difaforellcd his mind ? 

Empal'd himfelt to keep them out, not in ; 

Can tow, and dares truft corn, where they have been. D- r 

2. To fortify. 

All that dwell near enemies empale villages, to fat e then 
fclves from furprize. " Raleigh's EiU 

'I heEnglifh em;aled themfelves with their pikes, and there- ' 
with bare off their enemies. Howard 

3. To inclofe ; (hut in. 

Keep yourfclvos in breath. 

And when 1 have the hloodv HeCtor found, 

Empale him with your weapons round about. Shakefmrt 
They have empal'd within a zodiack 
The free-born fun, and keep twelve iigns awake 
To watch his fteps ; the Goat and Crab controul 
And fright him back. Dmnt. 

Thank my charms, 

I now empale her in my arms. Cleaveland. 

Impenetrable, empal’d with circling fire, 

Yet unconfum’d. Milton’ s Paradife Loft, b. ii. /, g ■ 

4. To put to death by fpittingon a flake fixed upright. 

Who can bear this, rcfolve to be empal'd ? 

His fkin flead off", and roafled yet alive? Southern’s OrsmL 
Let them each be broken on the rack ; 

Then, with what life remains, empal’d , and left 
To writhe at leifure round the bloody flake. Addif. Cots. 
Nay, I don’t believe they will be contented with hanging; 
they talk of empaling , or breaking on the wheel. Arbuthnot. 
EMPA'NNEL. n.f. [from panne, French.] The writing or 
entering the names of a jury into a parchment fchedule, or 
roll of paper, by the flterifT, which he has fummoned toap- 
pear for the performance of fuch publick fervice as juries arc 
employed in. Ctunl. 

Wlio can expedt any more upright verdict* from fuch 
packed, fuch corrupt juries ? Why may we not be allowed to 
make exceptions againft this fo incompetent empamtl > 

Decay of Chrijlian Piets, 
To Empa'nnel. v.a. [from the noun.] 'I’o fummor. to ferve 
on a jury. A law term. 

I fliall not need to empannel a jury either of morales or 
divines, every man’s own breail fufficiently inftrudlinghim. 

Government of tin Tongue, /. S. 


Or when aTichTuby’s juft price be the worth of a walnut. Empa'rlance. n.f. [from parler, French.] It fign.fieth, ia 

Sidney b i common law, a defire or petition in court of a day to panic 

To Emme'w. v. a. [from mew ] To mew or coop up. ‘ ' what is beft to do , and it is fome^ 

This outward fainted deputy, °f a J ur y in l ^ c cau ^ e commute o t 

Whofe fettled vifage and dclib’ratc word, Empa’sm. n.f. U**™ u ] A powder 

Nips youth i’ til’ head, and follies doth emmew. 

As faulcon d th the fowl, is yet a devil. Sh. Meaf for Meaf. 


to corredl 


Ct/wel. 
the had 


[ from p'ljjion.) T o move with paflion ; 


'Fo Emmo've. v. a. [emmouw.ir, French.] 'I'o excite ; toroufe; 
to put into emotion. 

One day, when him high courage did emrnove. 

He pricked forth. Fairy Queen, b. ii c. 1. flan. 50. 

Em LI.I -NT. adj. [emoltiens, Latin.] Softening ; fuppling. 

Barley is emollient, moiftening, and cxpeCtorating. Arbuthn. 

Diurcticks are decoflions, ennilfions, and oils of emollient 
vegetables, fo far as they relax the urinary paflages: fuch as 
relax ou»ht to be tried before fuch as ftimulate. Arbuthnot. 

Emo'llients. n.f. Such things as (heath and foften the 
afperities of the humours, and relax and tupplc the fol ids at 
the fame time . ijjwwy. 

Emobients ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them 
from perfpiring, and on empty itomachs. Arbuthnot. 

•Emolli'tion. n.f. \emoltiiio, Latin.] I he a£t of foftening. 

Laflitude is remedied by bathing, or anointing with oil and 
warm water : the caufe is, for that all laflitude is a kind of 
t mtufion and compreffion of the parts, and bathing and 
anointing give a relaxation or emollition. Barn. 

Powerful menftruums are made for its emollition, whereby 
it may receive the tm&ure of minerals. Brown’s V itlgar Err. 

Emolument, n.f [emolununtum, Latin.] Profit; advan- 

Let them confult how politick they were, for a temporal 
emolument to throw away eternity. South’s Sermons. 

Nothing gives greater fatisfa&ion than the fenfe of having 
difpatchcd a great deal of bufinefs to publick emolument. TatLr. 

Emo'ngsT. prep, [fo written by Sfenfer.] Among. 

The merry birds of every fort, 

Chaunted aloud their chearful harmony ; 

And made emongjl themfelves a fweet confort. 

That quick’ned the dull fp'rit with mufical comfort. h.Sfu. 

Emo'tion n.f. [emotion, French] Difturbance of mind ; 
vehemence of paflion, or plealing or painful.. 

I will appeal to any man, who has read this poet, whether 
he finds not the natural emotion of the fame paflion in himlell, 
which the poet deferibes in his feigned perfons ? Dry dm. 


feent of the body. 

To Empa'ssion. v.a. 

to uft'ea ftrongly ; to throw off from equanimity. 

Unto my eyes ftrange (hows prefented were, 

PiCluring that which I in mind embrac d. 

That yet thofe fights cmpajfion me full near. Sfa/tr. 

bo, Handing, "moving, or to height upgrown, 

The tempter, all cmpajjvnd, thus began. AM. Par. Lot. 
To Empe'ople. v.a. (from people] '1 o form into a peop-c 
or community. 

He wonder’d much, and ’gan enquire 
What {lately building durft fo high extend 
Her loftv towers unto the ftarry fphere, ^ 

And what unknown nation there mpeopled were. ' 

E'.MPEitESS. n.f. [from err per our, now wrftten emprejs.} 

1. A woman invefted with imperial power. 

Long, long, may you on earth oui ■emperef 
E’re vou in heaven a glorious angel ltand. 


2. 


The queen of an emperour. 

Lavinia will I make my emperefs. 


LVinta will l maxe inj « cm, Mr 
Rome’s royal millrefs, miftrefs of my heart. Sh. 7 ■ * • ^ 
EMPEROUR' n.f [anpereur, l reneb ; tmperatcr, L ^ 
monarch of title and dignity fuperiour to a king • » 

perour of Germany. 

Charles the emperour. 

Under pretence to fee the queen his aunt, VIH> 

Makes vilitation. . f&pirc, 

E'mperv. n. f [empire, F rench ; imp, mum, Latin J 
fovercimi command. A word out o! u(e. 

° A lady 

So fair, and faflen’d to an emp ty, , Cyd& u ' 

Would make the great’ft king double. *• Jt 

Take on you the charge 

And kinely government of this your Ian , 

Not as protector, fteward, fubllitutc. 

But as fuccetfively from blood to blood, ^ R Jfl. 

Your right of birth, your empay, > G J* upon » 

F-'MPHASIS. n.f [vf-«f.] Aremarkableft r ^ 
word or fentencc ; particular force 1 p> 
nunciation. OE 
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Oh, that brave Ciefar ! 

—Be choak’d with fuch another emphafis. Sh. Ant. and Chop. 
Emphajis not fo much regards the time as a certain gran- 
deur, whereby fome letter, fyllablc, word, or fentencc is ren- 
dered more remarkable than the reft, by a more vigorous pro- 
nunciation, and a longer ftay upon it. Holder's Llcm. of Speech. 

Thefe queftions have force and emphafis, if they he undcr- 
ftood of the antediluvian earth. Burnet's Theory of the Eat lb. 

Empha'tical. [ 2 

Empha'tick. 

1. Forcible; ftrong; ftriking. 

Where he endeavours to difliiadc from carnivorous appe- 
tites, how cmphatical is his reafoning ! Garth’s Pref. to Ovid. 

In proper and emphatick terms thou didft paint the blazing 
comet’s fiery tail. Arbuthnot’ s Hifiory of John Bulls 

2. Striking the fight. 

It is commonly granted, that cmphatical colours are light 
itfelf, modified by refractions. Boyle on Colours. 

3. Appearing ; feeming not real. 

Emphatically, adv. [from onphnticaL ] 

1. Strongly; forcibly; in a ftriking manner. 

How emphatically and divinely docs every word proclaim 
the truth that I have been fpeaking of! South’ t Sermons. 

2. According to appearance. 

What is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, mild he 

* taken emphatically , not really, but in appearance, when they 
leap above water, and fuddenly {hoot down again. Brown. 

Emphyse'matous. adj. [from iftipJ?^.] Bloated; puffed 
up ; fwollcn. 

The figns of a gangrene are thefe : the inflammation lofes 
its rednefs, and becomes dufkifh and livid ; the tenfenefs of 
the fkin goes off, and feels to the touch flabby or emphyfema- 
tous ; and velications, filled with ichor of different colours, 
fpread all over it. Sharp’s Surgery. 

I'o Empik'rce. v.a. [from pierce.] To pierce into ; toentcr 
into by violent appulfe. 

The weapon bright. 

Taking advahlage of his open jaw, 

Ran through his mouth with fo importune might. 

That deep empicre’d his darkfome hollow maw. Fat. Sateen. 

E.mpi'ght. part. [To pight, or pitch. See Pitch.] Set; 
pitched ; put in a pofture. 

But he was wary, and ere it empight 
In the meant mark, advanc’d his fhield atween. Fat. £htccn. 

E'MPIRE. n.f. [empire, French; imperium, Latin.] 

1. Imperial power ; fupreme dominion ; fovcrcign command. 

Aflert, ye fair ones, who in judgment fit. 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. Route. 

2. The region over which dominion is extended. 

A nation extended over vaft trails of land, and numbers 
of people, arrives in time at the ancient name of kingdom, 
or modern of empire. Temple. 

Sextus Pompcius 

Hath given the dare to Caefar, and commands 

The empire of the fea. Shahcfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

3. Command over any thing. 

E'MPIRIC. n.f. [l;«oiipi*G{.] A ttier or experimenter; fuch 

perfons as have no true education in, or knowledge of phy- 
fical pfaflice, but venture upon hearfav and Obfcrvation 
only. Quincy. 

The name of Hippocrates was more cffe£lual to perfuade 
fuch men as Galen, than to move a filly empirick. Hooker. 

That every plant might receive a name, according unto 
the difeafes it cureth, was the wifh of Paracelfus ; a way 
more likely to multiply empiricks than herbal iffs. Brown. 

Such an averfion and contempt for all manner of innova- 
tors, as phyficians are apt to have for empiricks , or lawyers 
for pettifoggers. Swift. 

E'm P ir ICK . \ ad J’ t from thc noun 'J 

1. Verfed in experiments. 

By fire 

Of footy coal, the empirick alchymift 
Can turn, or holds it poflihle to turn, 

Metals of droffieft ore to per ft£l gold. Milton s Par ad. Loft. 

2. Known only by experience; p rail i fed only by rote, without 
rational grounds. 

The moft fovercign prefeription in Galen is but empirick 
to this preservative. Shake/peare’s Corioianus. 

In extremes, bold counfels are the beft ; 

Like empirick remedies, they laft are try’d. 

And by th’ event condemn’d or juftify’d. Dryden’s Aurengz. 

Empirically, adv. [from empirical.'] 

1. Experimentally; according to experience. 

We fhall empirically and fenfibly deduct thc caufes of black- 
nefs from originals, by which we generally oblerve things 
denigrated. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c. 12. 

2. Without rational grounds ; charlatanically ; in the manner 
of quacks. 

Empiricism, n f [from empirick . ] Dependence on expe- 
rience without knowledge or art ; quackery. 
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EMPL.VSTER. n.f [«> This word is now always 
pronounced, and generally written plafter .] An application 
to a fore of an oleaginous or vifeous fubftance, fpread uport 
cloth. See PlasteiI. 

All emplafters, applied to the breafts, ought to have & hole 
for the nipples. H iftman s Surgery. 

To Empla'steR. v.a. [from the noun.] 1 o cover with a 
plafter. 

They muff be cut out to the quick, and the fores emplaftered 
with tar. Mortimer’s Art of Hufbandry. 

Empla'stiCk. adj. [ij**»Xarj*or.] Vifeous; glutinous; fit to 
be applied as a plafter. 

Refin, by its emplafti.k quality, mixed with oil of rofes, 
perfedls the conception. IVifeman s Surgery. 

Emplaftick applications are not fufficicnt to defend a wound 
from the air. Arbuthnot on Atr. 

To Emple'ad. v.a. [from plead.] To indi£t; to prefer a 
charge againft ; to accufc. 

To terrify and torture them to their minds, and wind their 
necks more furely under their arm, their tyrannous mailers 
did often emplead arreft, caff them into prifon, and thereby 
confume them to worfe than nothing. Hayward. 

Antiquity thought thunder the immediate voice of Jupiter, 
and empleaded them of impiety that referred it to natural 
caufalties. Glanv. Scepf c. 14. 

Since none the living villains dare emplead. 

Arraign them in the perfons of the dead. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

To E.VlPLO'Y. v.a. [cmploier, I'ffcnch.J 

1. 1 o bufy ; to keep at work ; to excrcil’e. 

. For thrice, at lead, in com pafs of the year, 

A hy vineyard muff employ the fturdy fleer 
To turn the glebe. Dryden’s Virgil's Georg, b. Ii. /. 551. 
Their principal learning was applied to the courfe of the 
ftars, and the reft was employed in difplaying the brave ex- 
ploits of their princes. Temple. 

Our reafon is often puzzled, bccaufe of the imperfection 
of the ideas it is employed about. L cke. 

A he proper bufinefs of the underftanding is not that which 
men always employ it to. Locke. 

Labour in the beginning gave a right of property, when- 
ever any one was pleafed to employ it upon what was com- 
mon. Lockes 

The cat became a blulhing maid ; 

And, on the happy change, the boy 
Employ’d his wonder and his joy. Prior. 

This is a day in which the thoughts of our countrymen 
ought to be employed on ferious fubjects. Addif on’s Freeholder. 

2. To ufe as an inflrument. 

T he cleanly cheefe-prefs Ihe could never turn. 

Her aukward fill did ne’er employ the chuin. Gay’s Paftorals . 

3. To ufe as means. 

1 he money was employed to thc making of gullies. 2 Mac. 

Peace is not freed trom labour, but from noife; 

And war more force, but not more pains employs. Dryden. 

4. 'I'o ufe as materials. 

1 he labour of thofe who felled and framed the timber em- 
ployed about the plough, mull be charged on labour. Locke. 

5. Fo commiflion; to intrull with the management of any 
affairs. 

Jonathan and Jabaziah were employed about this matter. 

Ezra, x. 15. 

Jefus Chrift is furniflied with fuperior powers to the angels, 
becaufe he is employed in fjperiour works, and appointed to be 
the fovcrcign Lord of all thc vifible and invifible worlds .IVatts, 

6. To fill up with bufinefs. 

To ftudy nature will thy time emplot\ 

Knowledge and innocence are perfeCt joy. Dryden. 

7. "I'o pafs or (pend in bufinefs. 

Why, whilll we ftruggle in this vale beneath, 

W ith want and forrow, with difeafe and death. 

Do they more blefs’d perpetual life employ 

In fongs of pleafure, and in feenes of joy? Prior. 

Emplo'y. n f. [from the verb.] 

1. Bufinefs; objeft of induftry. 

Prefent to grafp, and future ftill to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind. Pope's Elf. on Man. 

2. Publick office. 

Left animofitics fhould obftruCl the courfe of juftice, if 
one of their own number had the diftribution of it, they have 
always a foreigner for this employ. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

I he honours and the burdens of great ports and employs 
were joined together. Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

Lmplo'yable. adj. [from employ.] Capable to be ufed ; pro- 
per for ufe. 

The objections made againft the doCtrinc of thc chymifts, 
feem employable againft this hypotliefis. Boyle's Scept. Cbym. 

Employer, n.f. [from employ.] One that ufes or caufes to 
be ufed. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or employer of 
much (hipping, and continues and increafes in trade and 
ippmg. Child’s Diftourjes on Trade. 

Emplo'ym$nt- 
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Employment, n.f. [from employ. ] 

1. Bufinefs; object of induftry ; object of labour. 

2. Bufmefs ; the ftate of being employed. 

3. Office ; poft of bufinefs. 

If any ftation, any employment upon earth be honourable, 
their’s was. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

Leaders on each fide, inftead of intending the publick weal, 
have their hearts wholly fet upon ways and means to get or to 
keep employments. Swift. 

4. Bufinefs intrufted. 

Call not your flocks for me ; I ferve the king, 

On whofe employment I was fent to you. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

To Empo'ison. v. a. [ empoifenner , French.] 

1. To deftroy by poifonj to deftroy by venomous food or drugs; 
to poifon. 

Leaving no means unattempted of deftroying his foil, among 
others employing that wicked fervant of his, who undertook 
to empoifon him. Sidney , b. ii. 

Mufhrooms caufe the incubus, or the mare in the ftomach, 
and therefore the furfcit of them may fuffocate and empoifon. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 54b. 

2. To taint with poifon ; to envenom. This is the more ufual 
fenfe. 

Empo'isoner. n.f. [empoifonntur, French.] One who deflroys 
another by poifon. 

He is vehemently fufpected to have been the cmpoifoner of 

. his wife, thereby to make vacant his bed. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Empo'isonment. n.f. [empoifonnement, French. ] The prac- 
tife of deftroying by poifon. 

It were dangerous for fecret empoifonmcnts. Bacon's N. Hifl, 

Empore'tick. adj. [ i/mD^«rixof. ] That which is ufed at 
markets, or in merchandize. 

Empo'rium. n.f. [uwr^ic>.] A place of merchandife ; a mart ; 
a town of trade ; a commercial city. 

And while this fam’d emporium we prepare. 

The Britifh ocean fhall fuch triumphs boaft. 

That thofc who now difdain our trade to fhare. 

Shall rob like pyrates on our wealthy coaft. Drydcn. 

I take the prosperous cftate of this great emporium to be 
owing to thofe inftances of charity. After bury s Sermons. 

To EMPO'VERISH. v. a. [pauvre, French.] 

I. To make poor ; to depauperate ; to reduce to indigence. 
Since they might talk better as they lay together, they em- 
povcrijhtd their cloaths to enrich their bed, which, for that 
night, might well fcorn the fhrine of Venus. Sidney , b. ii. 

Your’s founds aloud, and tells us you excel 
No lefs in courage than in finging well ; 

While, unconcern’d, you let your country know, 

They have tmpovcrijh'd themfelves, not you. Waller. 
For fenfe of honour, if it empoverijhcth a man, it is, in his 
efteem, neither honour nor fenfe. South’s Sermons. 

Frcfh rofes bring 

To flrow my bed, ’till the empmerifh'd Spring 

Confefs her want. Prior. 

7. Toleffen fertility. 

Empo'verisher. n.f. [from empaverifh.] 

1 . One that makes others poor. 

2. That which impairs fertility. 

They deftroy the weeds, and fit the land for after-crops, 
being an improver, and not an empoverijher of land. Mortimer. 

Empo'verishment. n.f. [from empoverifh .] Diminution; 
caufe of poverty ; waftc. 

Being paid as it is, now fome, and then fome, it is no 
great burden unto her, nor any great e mpovtr ijhmen t to her 
coffers. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

All appeals for juftice, or appellations for favour or prefer- 
ment to another country, arc fo many grievous empoverifh- 
ments. Swift's View of Ireland. 

To Empo'wer. v. a. [from power.] 

1. To authorife; to commiffion; to give power or authority to 

any purpofe. ; 

You are empowered , when you plcafe, to give the final deci- 
fion of wit. Dryden's Juv. Dedication. 

The government fhall be empowered to grant commiffions 
to all Proteflants whatfoever. Swift on the Sacram. Iefl. 

2. To give natural force ; to enable. 

Docs not the fame power that enables them to heal, em- 
power them to deftroy ? Baker’s Reflexions on Learning. 

E'mpress. n. f. [contorted from emperefs , which is retained 
by Johnfon] 

1. The queen of an emperour. 

Let your nimble feet 

Tread fubtile circles, that may always meet 

In point to him ; and figures, to exprefs 

The grace of him, and his great emperefs. Ben. Johnfon. 

2 , A female inverted with imperial dignity i a female foVereign. 

Emprefs of this fair world, refplendcnt Eve ! Milton. 

Yet, London, emprefs of the northern clime, 

By an high fate thou greatly didft expire. Dr) den. 

Wifdom, thou fay’ft, from hcav’n receiv’d her birth ; 
Her beams tranfmiUed to the fubje£l earth : 
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Yet this great emprefs of the human foul. 

Does only with imagin’d power controui. 

If reftlefs paffion, by rebellious fway, 

Compels the weak ufurper to obey. 

Emfri'se. n.f. [emprife, French.] Attempt of danger 
dertaking of hazard; enterprife. 

Noble minds, of yore, allied were 
_ In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. Fairy ^utvi, b j 
A double conqueft mutt you make, * * 

If you atchieve renown by this emprife. Fairfax , L ii 

Fierce faces threat’ning wars ; * 

Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprije. Milt. Par. Lett 

Thus, ’till the fun had travcll’d half the ikies, ^ 
Ambufh’d we lie, and wait the bold emprife. Pope's Odffa 

E'mptier. n.f. [fro m empty.] One that empties; one chat 
makes any place void by taking away what it contained. 

The emptiers have emptied them out, and marred their 
vineyards. A’ah. ii. 2i * 

E'mptiness. n f. [from empty.] 

1. Abfence of plenitude; inanity. 

Where cities flood, 

Well fenc’d, and numerous, deiblation reigns, 

And emptinefs ■, difmay’d, unfed, unhous’d, 

The widow and the orphan llroll. Phillips. 

2. The ftate of being empty. 

His coffers found 

With hollow poverty and emptinefs. Shakefp. Henry IV, 

3. Avoidfpace; vacuity; vacuum. 

Nor could another in your room have been, . 

Except an emptinefs had come between. D>)din. 

The ordinary air in which we live and refpire, is of fo 
thin a compoftcion, that fixteen thoufand one hundred and 
forty-nine parts of its dimenfions are mere emptinefs and no- 
thing ; and the remaining 011c only, material and real fub» 
ftance. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. W ant of fubftance or folidity. 

’Tis this which caufes die graces and the loves to take up 
their habitations in the hardcit marble, and to fubfift in the 
emptinefs of light and fhadow. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy , Prtf. 

5. Unfatisfa&orinefs ; inability to fill up the defires. 

O frail eftate of human things. 

Now to our coft your emptinefs we know. Dryden. 

Form the judgment about the worth or emptinefs of things 
here, according as they are or are not of ufe, in relation to 
what is to come after. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

6. Vacuity of head ; want of knowledge. 

Eternal lmiles his emptinefs betray, 

As fhallow ftreams run dimpling all the way. Pope's EpiJI. 

E'mption. n.f. [emptioy Latin.] The adt of purchafing; a 
purchafe. 

There is a difpute among the lawyers, whether Glaucus his 
exchanging his golden armour with the brazen one of Ty- 
dides, was emption or commutation, Arbuthnst on Coins. 

E'MPTY. adj. [aeninj, Saxon.] 

1. Void; having nothing in it ; not full. 

I did never know fo full a voice iffue from fo empty a heart; 
but the faying is true, the empty veflel makes the greateft 
found. Sbakefpeare’s Henry V. 

The pit was empty, there was no water in it., Gen. xxxvii. 
If you have two veffels to fill, and you empty one to fill the 

other, you gain nothing by that ; there ftill remains one veltcl 
empiy . Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Devoid ; unfurniflied. 

Art thou thus boldened, man, by .thy diflrefs. 

Or elfe a rude defpiferof good manners, , 

That in civility thou feem’ft fo empty? Shak. As you like it. 
Mr. Boyle has Ihewcd, that air may be rarified above ten 
thoufand times- in veffels of glafs; and the heavens arc niuc 
emptier of air than any vacuum we can make below. Bewttn. 

3. Unfatisfadtory; unable to fill the mind or defires. 

4. Without any thing to carry ; unburthened ; unweighted. 

He alleges that the fatyrs carried platters full of fruit 
their hands ; but if they had been empty handed, hadtheybeen 
ever the larger fatyrs? Dryden's Juvenal, 1 1 

Yet all the little that I got, I fpent ; „ 

And ftill return'd as empty as I went. , n a- 

Vacant of head ; ignorant; urdkilful; unfurnifltt 

tC Hovv°comes It that fo many worthy and wife men ^gJ 
upon fo many unworthy and empty headed fools . ^ 

His anfwer is a handfome way of expofing an em, .to “JJ 
pretending pedant; the wit lively, the ^-ourd^ 
fevere. 

6. Without fubftance ; without fohdity ; vain. 

The god of deep there hides his heavy hea-, ,, f£lh 
And empty dreams on ev’ry leaf 9 ft tpread. > t0 

To E'mpty. v. a. [from the adjcdhve.J Jo evacuate, 
exhauft; to deprive of that which was contain 
Boundlefs intemperance. 

In nature is a tyranny : it hath been 

Th’ untimely emptying of the happy th» n ^ ^ rf/ . 

And fall of many kings. Sbakejp* The 
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The emptiers have emptied them out, and marred fficir vine- 

sheep' arc often blind byfulnefsof blood : cut their tails, 

1 , , them of their blood. Mortimers Husbandry. 

S he L'uxinc fca is conveniently fituated for trade, bv the 

mmiication it has both with Afia and Europe, and the 

St navigable rivers that empty themfelves into it. Arbuthnot. 
ToTutvZi.*- r. a. [from purple.] To make of a purple 

rrlour; to difcolour with purple. 

Now in loofe garlands, thick thrown oft, the brig it 

Pavement, that like a fca of jafper (hone, . a 

Empurpled with ccleftial rofes flail’d. Milton s Paradfe Lofl. 

1 ‘ The deep, 

Rm*.tirprd ran, with gufliing gore diftain’d. Pin lips. 

To EvPU'zzle. v.a. [flout puooule.] To perplex; to put to 

a Shath empuzzled the enquiries of others to apprehend, and 
enforced them unto 11 range conceptions to make out. hr own. 
v S a. n. f. A cohesion of purulent matter 

hi any part whatfoever; generally ulcd to dignify that in the 
nvitv of the bread only, and which fomet.mes happens upon 
t h4 opening of abfeefil-s, or ulcerations of the lungs, or mem- 
branes incloling the breaft. putney. 

.\ n empyema, or a collision of purulent matter in the 
bread: if not bidden! v cured, doth undoubtedly impel the 

natient into a phthifical confumption Harvey on Conjunctions. 

V There is likewife a confumption from an empyema, alter an 
inflammation of the lungs; which may be known from a 
weiaht upon the diaphragm, oppreffion of the lungs, a diffi- 
culty of breathing, and inability to he on one fide, which is 
that which is found. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

■Fmpy'real. adi. [-.■=«{©-.] Formed of the element of fire; 
refined beyond aerial ; pertaining to the higheft and pureft 
region of heave n. [Tickeil accents it on the penult.] 

5 Mow went forth the morn. 

Such as in higheft hcav’n, array’d in gold 

Empyreal. Milton’s Par adi fe Lofty b.vt. 1 . 13. 

Go, foar with Plato to th’ empyeal fpherc, 

To the firft good, firft perfe#, and lirlt fair. Pope. 

But empyreal forms, howe’er in fight 
Gafli’d and difmember’d, tali ly unite. Tickeil. 

EmpyRe'an. n.f tv— •! ;t lic he3VCn WllCrC thC 

pure element ot fire is fuppofed to fubiilt. 

* Almighty Father from above, 

From the pure empyrean, where he fits 

thron'd above all height, bent down lus eye. Milton. 
Under his burning wheel 
The ftedfaft empyrean fhook throughout. 

All bui the throne itfelf of God. Alilton’s Paradfe Lojl. 
The empyrean rung 

With hallelujahs. ’ Milton’s Paradfe Lofl, b. vii. /. 633. 
E'mpyreUM. 1 n.f The burning to of any mat- 

EmpyRe'uma. i ter in boiling or diftillation, which gives 
a particular oftenfivc fmcll. Quincy. 

It is fo far from admitting an empyreum , that it burns clear 
away without leaving any cinders, or adult about it. Harvey. 

The hopes of an elixir j nfgnfi bly evaporate, and vanilh 
to air, or leave in the recipient a foul empyreuma. Dec. of Piety. 
Empyreum a'tical. adi. [from empyreuma.] Having the 
flncil or tafle of burnt fubftances. 

Many empyreumatical oils, diftilled by ftrong fires in retorts, 
may be brought to emulate effential oils drawn in limbicks. 

Boyle's Hijlory of Firmnefs. 

Empyro'sis. n f. [ ] Conflagration; general fire. 

The former opinion that held thefe cataclyfms and empyrfes 
univerfal, was fuch as held that it put a total confummation 
unto thing? in this lower world, cfpecially that of confla- 
gration. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To E'MULATE. v a. [amulor, Latin.] 

To rival ; to propofe as one to he equalled or excelled. 

To imitate with hope of equality, or fuperiour excellence. 

I would have 

Him emulate you : ’tis no fbanic to follow 

J . t» r 



1. 

2 . 


The better precedent. 


Ben. Johnfon’ s Catiline. 


Thofc fair ideas to my aid I’ll call, 

And cmu'ate my great original. Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

What though no weeping loves thy allies grace. 

Nor polilh’d marble emulate thy face. Pope. 

3. To be equal to ; to rife to equality with 

I fee bow thy eye would emulate the diamond. Shakefp. 
W e fee no new-built palaces afpire. 

No kitchens emulate the veftal fire. Pope's Sat. of Donne. 

4. To imitate; to copy ; to rcfemble. 

1$ is likewife attended with a delirium, fury, and an invo- 
luntary laughter, the convulfion emulating this motion. Arbuth. 
Emula'tion. n. f. [amuh.tio, Latin ] 
i. - Rivalry; defire of fuperiority. 

Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for where 
1 thought to crufh him in an equal force, 

True Fword to fword. I’ll pitch at him fome way. 

Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakefpcare’s Goriolanus. 
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There was neither envy nor emulation amongft them. 1 Mae. 
Ariftotlc allows that fome emulation may be good, and may 
be found in fome good men ; yet envy he utterly ™ 

wicked in itfelf, and only to be found in wicked minds. Sprat. 

The apoftlc exhorts the Corinthians to an holy and general 
emulation of the charity of the Macedonians, in contributing 
freely to the relief of the poor faints at Jcrufclem. Houtn. 

A noble emulation heats your breaft. 

And your own fame now robs you of your reft : 

Good atfions ftill muft be maintain’d with good, 

As bodies nourifh’d with refcmbling food. 

2. Envy; defire of depreffing another; conteft; contention; 

difeord. . r , . 

What madnefs rules in brainiick men ! 

When for fo flight and frivolous a caufe, 

Such laclious emulations lhall arife. Shakefpearc s Henry \ r \. 
E'mulative. adj. [from emulate .] Inclined to emulation; 

rivalling; difpoied to competition. 

Emula'tor. n.f [from emulate.] A rival ; a competitor. 

I11 fuperiours it quencheth jealoufy, and laycth their com- 
petitors and emulators afleep. Bacon s EJJays. 

ToEmu'lge. v. a. [emulgeo, Latin ] To milk out. 
Emu'lgent. adj. [ emulgens , Latin.] 

1. Milking or draining out. 

2. Emulgent veffels [in anatomy] are the two large arteries and 

veins which arile, the former from the defeending trunk of 
the aorta, or great artery ; the latter from the vena cava. 
They are both inferted into the kidneys; the emulgent arte- 
ries carrying blood with the ferum to them, and the emulgent 
veins bringing it back again, alter the ferum has been fepa- 
rated therefrom by the kidneys. _ Harris. 

Its defeent doth furnifli the left emulgent with one vein, and 
the firft vein of the loins on the right fide with another. Brown. 

Through the emulgent branches the blood is brought to the 
kidneys, and is there freed of its ferum. Cheyne's Phil. Princ. 
E'mulous. adj- [annulus, Latin.] 

1. Rivalling; engaged in competition. 

What the Gaul or Moor could not effecl. 

Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of fpitc. 

Shall be the work of one. Ben. Johnfon' s Catiline. 

She is in perpetual diffidence, or aelual enmity with her, 
hut always emulous and (ufpcctful of her. Howet's Vocal Forrefl. 

2. Defirous of fuperiority ; defirous to rife above another ; de- 
firous of any excellence poffeflcd by another. With of before 
thc objccl of emulation. 

By ftrength 

They meafure all, of other excellence 

Not emulous, nor care who them excels. Milton's Par. Lofl. 

By fair rewards our noble youth we raife 
To emulous merit, and to thirll of praife. Prior. 

Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. Prior. 

3. FaSious ; contentious. 

Whofe glorious deeds, but in thefe fields of late. 

Made emulous millions ’mongft the gods themfelves, 

And drave great Mars to fadtion. Shakefp. Troilus and Creff. 
E'mulously. adv. [from emulous.] With defire of excelling 
or outgoing another. 

So tempt they him, and cmuloufly vie 
To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy. Granville : 
Emu'lsion. n.f. [emulfto, Latin.] A form of medicine, by 
bruifing oily feeds and kernels, and drawing out their fub- 
ftances with fome liquor, that thereby becomes milky. Quincy. 

The aliment is diffolved by an operation rcfembling that of 
making an emulfion ; in which operation the oily parts of nuts 
and feeds, being gently ground in a marble mortar, and gra- 
dually mixed with fome watery liquor, are diflolved into a 
fwcct, thick, turbid, milky liquor, rcfembling the chyle in 
an animal body. Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Emu'nctories. n.f. [emunllorium, Latin.] Thofe parts of 
the body where any thing cxcrcmentitious is feparated and col- 
lated, to be in readinefs for ejectment. Quincy. 

Superfluous matter deflows from the body unto their proper 
emundlcries. m Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c 4. 

There are receptacles in the body of man, and emun£l:rics 
to drain them of fupcifluous choler. More againfl Atheifm. 

Difcourfing of the lungs, I fiiew that they are the grand 
emunSfory of the body ; that the main end of refpiration is 
continually to difeharge and expel an excrementitious fluid 
out of the mafs of blood. Woodward! s Natural Hijlory. 

The regimen in quinfscs, which proceed from an obftrudtion 
of the glands, muft be to ufe fuch warm liquors as relax thofc 
glands, fuch as, by ftimulating, open the imun&eries to fecern 
the humour. * Arbuthnot on Diet. 

En. An infeparable particle borrowed by us from the French, 
and by the French formed from the Latin in. Many words 
are uncertainly written with en or in. 

ToEna'ble. v.a. [from able. ] To make able; to confer 
power; to give ftrength or ability. 

If thou would’ft vouchfafc to overfpread 
Me with the ftiadow of thy gentle wing, 

I fliould enabled be thy acts to fing. Spenfer's Hymn on Love. 
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ttis great friendfhip with God might enable him, and his 
compaflion might incline him. Atterbury's Sermons. 

He points out to him the way of life, (Lengthens his wcak- 
nefs, rcftores his lapfes, and enables him to walk and pcrfcvere 

— / rr „ Rogers , Sermon 14. 

1 o Ena ct, v. a. [from 

1 . To aft ; to perform ; to effect. 

In true balancing of juftice, it is flat wron" to 
punifh the thought or purpofe of any before it be enacted. 

Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Three hours the fight continued, 

Where valiant Talbot, above human thought. 

Enabled wonders with his fword and lance. Shak. Hen. VI. 

2. To eftablifh ; to decree. 

It is enabled in the laws of Venice, 

If it be proved againft an alien, 

He feeks the life of any citizen. 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive* 

Shall feizc on half his goods. Shake/. Merchant of Venice. 
The fenate were authors of all counfcls in the ffate ; and 
what was by them confulted and agreed, was propofed to the 
people, by whom it was enabled or commanded. Temple. 

3. To reprefent by aftion. 

I did enal 1 Heftor. Shakefpeare. 

Ena'ct. n f [from the verb.] Purpofe ; determination. 
Ena'ctor. n.f. [from enabl.] 

1. One that forms decrees, or effablifhes laws. 

The great Author of our nature, and enablor of this law 


Atterbury. 


Shak. Hamlet. 
A figure in 
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'I he infertion 


Diet, 

of 0R» 


Enarthro'sis. n.f. [,', and ufa, ] 
bone into another to form a joint. 

Enarthrfts is where a good round head enters into a ,, , 
whether it be cotyla, or profound cavity, as that of os 


receiving the head of the os femoris; or glene 
- "• thc ^ 

Ek a t a't j on. «. f [e„atc, Latin.] The aft ft fii 
out; efcapc by iwimming. Wlm ®| n g 


Ena'unter. adv. 


Spenfer's Paf era, . 

lolliutup as in a cage; ;<, 


of good and evil, is highly difhonoured. 

2. One who praftifes or performs any thing. 

The violence of either grief or joy. 

Their own enablers with themfclves deftroy. 

Ena'uage. n.f. [from the Greek baxxayr;.’] 

grammar, whereby there is a change either of a pronoun, as 
when a pofleflive is put for a relative, or when one mood or 
tenfe of a verb is put for another. Harris. 

ToEna'mbush. v. a. [from ambujh.] To hide in ambufh ; to 
hide with hoftile intention. 

They went within a vale, clofe to a flood, whofe ftream 
Us’d to give all their cattle drink, they there enambujh'd 
them. Chapman’s Iliads , b. i. 

ToEna'mel. v.a. [from amel. See Am el.] 
j . To inlay j to variegate with colours. 

Muff I, alas ! 

Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glafs? Donne ; 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d ; 

Here blufhing Flora paints th’ enamell'd ground. Pope. 
I bequeath to the earl of Orrery the enamelled filver plates, 
to diftinguifh bottles of wine by. Siuift’s lajl IV til. 

2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary it. 

Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieft trees, loadcn with faireft fruit, 

Blofloms, and fruits at once of golden hue. 

Appear’d with gay enamel' d colours mix’d. Milton's Pa. Lojl. 
To Ena'mejl. v. n. To praftife the ufe of enamel. 

Though it were foolifh'to colour or enamel upon the glafles 
of telefcopes, yet to gild the tubes of them may render them 
more acceptable to the ufers, without leflening the clearnefs of 
the objeft. Beyle. 

Ena'mel. n.f. [from the verb ] 

1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with colours inlaid. 

Down from her eyes welled the pearlcs round. 

Upon the bright enamel of her face ; 

Such honey drops on fpringing flowers are found. 

When Phoebus holds the crimfon morn in chace. Fairfax. 
There are various forts of coloured glafles, paftes, enamels , 
and faftitious gems. Woodward on Foffils. 

2. The fubftance inlaid in other things. 

Eka'meller. n.f. [from enamel.] One that praftifes the art 
of enamelling. 

To Ena'mour. v.a. [amour, French] To inflame with 
love; to make fond. With ^before the thing or perfon 
loved. 

AfBiftion is enamour’d of thy parts. 

And thou art wedded to calamity. Shake/. Rom. and Juliet. 

My Oberon ! What vifions have I feenl 
I thought I was enamour'd of an afs. Shakefpeare. 

You arc very near my brother in his love : he is enamoured 
on Hero. Shakefpeare’ s Much Ado about Nothing. 

Or fhoukl flic, confident. 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Defcend with all her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour , as the zone of Venus once 
Brought that efFeft on Jove, fo fables tell. Milt. Par. Lojl. 
He, on his fide. 

Leaning half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love 

Hung over her enamour'd. Milton s P aradije Loft , b. 5. 

Your uncle cardinal 
Is not fo far enamour'd of a cloyftcr, 

But he will thank you for the crown. Dryd Don Sebajlian. 
'Tis hard to difeern whether is in the grea'.eft errour, he 


rimming. — a 

. „ An obiolcte word explained bv Ste,-r„ 1 ’ 

felf to mean left that. • f Jtr 1 “®- 

Anger would not let him fpeak to the tree 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be. 

But to the root bent his fturdy ftrokc 
To Enca'ge. v.a. [from cage-.] ^ " 
coop up ; to confine. 

He fuffer’d his kinfman March, 

Who is, if every owner were right plac’d, 

Indeed, his king, to be encag'd in Wales, 

There without ranfom to lie forfeited. Shakefp Hem IV 
Like Bajazet encag’d, the fliepherds feoff* ‘ } 

Or like flack-fincw’d Sampfon, his hair off, 

Languifh our fhips. p 

To Enca'mp. v.n. [from camp.] To pitch tents ; to fit down 
for a time in a march. 

He encamped at the mount of God. Excd. xiii 

I he French knew how to make war with thcFnglift by 
not putting things to the hazard of a battle, bat wearing them 
by long beges of towns, and ftrong fortified encamping!. Ram. 
To Enca'mp. v.a. To form an army into a regular camp- 
to order to encamp. 

Enca'mpment. n.f. [from encamp.] 

1. 1 he aft of encamping, or pitching tents. 

2. A camp; tents pitched in order. 

Their enemies ferved to improve them in their 


encamp- 
b. lii. 


meats, weapons, or fomething clle. Crew's Ccfrnol. Sac. 
When a gen’ral bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o’er the fpacious plain, 

Thick rifing tents a canvas city build. Cay's Trixie. 

To Enca've. v.a. [from cave.] To hide as in a cave. 

Do but cncavc yourfclf. 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable fcorns, 

That dwell in ev’ry region of his face ; 

For 1 will make him tell the tale anew. Shakefp. Othello. 
EACELNTE. n.f. [French.] Inclofure; ground inclofed 
with a fortification. A military term not yet naturalifed. 

To Encha'ke. v. a. [ efchaujfer , French. J To enrage; to 
irritate ; to provoke. 

The wind fhak’d forge, with high and monftrous main, 
Seems to caft water on the burning bear. 

And quench the guards of th’ ever-fired pole : 

I never did like moJcftation view 

On the enchafed flood. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

To Encha'in. v.a, [enchahw, French.] To fallen with a 
chain ; to hold in chains ; to bind; to hold in bondage. 
What fhould I do ! while here I was enchain’d. 

No glimpfe of godlike liberty remain’d. Drydcns Fuji- 
To ENCHA'NT. v. a. [ enchanter , French.] 

1. To give efficacy to any tiling by fongs of forccry. 

And now about the cauldron fing, I 

I. ike elves and fairies in a ring, r 

Enchanting all that you put in. Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. ) 

Thefe powerful drops thrice on the thrcfhold pour. 

And bathe with this enchanted juice her door; 

That door where no admittance now is lound, 

But where my foul is ever hov’ring round. Granville. 

2. To fobdue by charms or fpells. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for 
ever fhould be enchanted. Sidney , b. ii. 

One whom the mufick of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravifh, like enchanting harmony. Sh. Love's Lab. LoJ • 
John thinks them all enchanted : he enquires if Nick ha 
not given them fome intoxicating potion. Arlut halt's j. Bui • 

3. To delight in a high degree. 

Too dear I priz’d a fair enchanting face; 

Beauty unchafte is beauty in difgrace. P ope' s Odyffey, b.\m- 
Encha'nteR. n.f. [enchantcur, French.] A magician ; a or- 
cerer ; one who has fpirits or demons at his command, one 
who has the power of ebarms and fpells. 

Such phafms, luch apparitions, arc excellencies wnic men 

applaud in themfclves, conjured up by the niagidc of a rong 
imagination, and only feen within that circle in v - ! c . 
enchanter ftands ° f ^ L 

Gladio, by valour and ftratagem, put to death tyran > 
chanters, monfters, and knights. Spectator, ■ :9 

Ardan, that black enchanter, whofe dire arts _ 
Enflav’d our knights, and broke our virgin hearts- 
Encha'.vtinglv. adv. [from enchant.] With enchantment. 
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enchantment. It is improperly ufed in a paffivc fenfc in the 
following paflage. 

He’s gentle; never fchool’d, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device; of all forts encbantingly belov’d. ShakeJ. As you like it. 

Encha'ntment. n.f [enchantment, French.] 

1. Magical charms ; fpells; incantation; forcery. 

The Turks thought that horrible tempeft was brought upon 
them by the charms and enchantments of the Perfian magicians. 

Knolles’s Eliftory of the Turks. 
Irrcfiftiblc influence ; overpowering delight. 

Warmth of fancy will carry the loudeft and moft univerfal 
applaulc, which holds the heart of a reader under the ftrong- 
eft enchantment Pope s Preface to the Iliad. 

Encha'ntress n.f. [enchanterefs, French.] 

1. A forcerefs ; a woman verftd in magical arts. 

Fell banning hag ! Enchar.trtfs, hold thy tongue. Shake/. 

I have it by certain tradition, that it was given to the firft 
who wore it by an enchantrefs. Taller, N 1 ’. yz. 

2. A woman whofe beauty or excellencies give irrefiftible in- 
fluence. 

From this enchantrefs all thefe ills are come ; 

You arc not fafe ’till you pronounce her doom. Dryden. 

Oft with th’ enchantrejs of his foul he talks. 

Sometimes in crowds diftrefs’d. Thomfon's Spring, l. 105c. 

To EnCHA'se. v. a. [enchajfcr, French.] 

j. To infix ; to enclofe in any other body fo as to be held faft, 
but not concealed. 

Like polifh’d iv’ry, beauteous to behold ; 

Or Parian marble, when enchas’d in gold. Dryden' s Virgil. 
Words, which, in their natural fituation, fhine like jewels 
enchafed in gold, look, when tranfpofed into notes, as if let 
in lead. Felton on the C/aJfcks. 

2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 

What fee’ft thou there ? King Henry’s diadem. 

Enchas'd with all the honours of the world ! Shak. HenryV I. 

They houfes burn, and houfhold gods deface. 

To drink in bowls which glitt’ring gems enchafe. Dryden. 

EnCHr'ason. n.f. [enchcfm, old law French;] Caufe; occa- 
sion. Skinner. Cowel. Bailey. 

Certes, faid he, well mote I fhould to tell 
The fond encheafon that me hither led. Fairy Queen, L. ii. 

To Enci'rcle. v.a. [from circle.] To forround ; to environ; 
to inclofc in a ring or circle; to enring. 

That ftranger-gueft the Paphian realm obeys, 

A realm defended with encircling feas. Pope’s Odyffey, b. i. 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits inthron’d ; 

The peers encircling , form an awful round. Pope's Odyffey. 

Enci'rclet. n.f. [from circle.] A circle; a ring. 

In whofe encirclets if ye gaze, 

Y our eyes may tread a lover’s maze. Sidney, b. ti. 

Encli'ticks. n.f. [;>-JcAmxa.] Particles which throw back 
the accent upon the foregoing fyllable. 

To Enclo'se. v. a. [cnclos, French.] 

1 . To part from things or grounds common by a fence. 

The proteftor caufed a proclamation to be fet forth againft 
cnclofures, commanding that they who had endofed lands, ac- 
cuftomed to lie open, fhould lay them open again. Hayward. 

As much land as a man tills, and can ufe the product of, 
fo much he by his labour endofes from the common. Locke. 

For enclofmg of land, the ufoal way is with a bank fet with 
quick. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2. To environ; to encircle; to forround; to encompafs; to 
fhut in between other things ; to include. 

The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, aud a jafper : they 
fhail be fet in gold in their cnclofmgs. Ex. xxviii. 20. 

The peer now fpreads the glitt’ring forfex wide, 

T’ enclofe the lock ; now joins it, to divide. Pope. 

F.nci.o'ser. n.f [from enclofe.] 

t . One that enclofes, or feparates common fields in feveral dif- 
tinft properties. 

If God had laid all common, certainly 
Man would have been th’ enclofer ; butfincc now 
God hath impal’d us, on thecontray, 

Man breaks the fence. ' Herbert. 

2. Any thing in which another is endofed. 

Enclosure, n.f. [from enclofe.] 

1. 'J he aft of enclofing or environing any thing. 

1 he membranes are for the comprehcnfion or cnclofurc of 
all thefe together. JVilkins' s Math. Magick. 

2. 1 he reparation of common grounds into diftinft pofleflions. 

Enclofures began to be frequent, whereby arable land was 
turned into pafture. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Pouching enclofures , I am not ignorant what a profitable 
purchafe is made thereby, becaufe a company of lands inclofed 
arc thereby improved in worth two or three parts at the 

< Hayward. 

3. I he appropriation of things common. 

Let no man appropriate what God hath made common ; 
that is againft juftice and charity, and by miraculous accidents 
God hath declared his difpleafore againft fitch me of ure. Taylor. 

4. State of being fhut up in any place; encompafled, or en- 
vironed. 
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This bxprefles particularly the enclofurt of the waters witlnH 
the earth. # urritfs 7 heavy rf t he Earth . 

For the young, during its enclofurt in the womb, there are 
formed membranes iriveloping it, called fecundities. Ray. 
The fpace endofed ; the fpace comprehended within certain 
limits. 

And all, that elfc this world’s cnclofurc bare 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 

Adorns the perfon of hermajtfty. Fairy Queen, b. ii. can. 2. 
They are to live all in a body, and generally within the 
fame cnclofurc ; to marry among themfelves, and to eat no 
meats that are not prepared their own way. Addifon's S(c£lator. 

Several ; ground endofed ; ground feparated from the 
common. 

’Tis hot the common, hot the cnclofurc mult make him 
j.jyj South’s Sermons. 

Enco'miast. n.f. [i-/xuy.iarh;.] A panegyiift; a protlaimcr 
praife; a praifer. 

The Jcfoits are the great encomiafls of the Chmerc. Locke. 
Encomia'stical. ladj. [ ] Panegyrical; lau- 
Encomia'stick. J datory; containing praife; beftowing 

P ra ‘^ e - . , .. , 

ENCG'MIUM. n.f. [ i y *«>m.] Panegyrick ; praife; elogy. 

How eagerly do fome men propagate every little encomium 
their parafites make of them. Government of the Tongue, f. 9. 
A vile encomium doubly ridicules; 

There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools. Pope. 
To Enco'mpass. v.a. [from comp afs.] 

To enclofe ; to encircle. 

Look how my ring encampajfctb thy finger; 

Ev’11 fo thy breaft enclofeth my poor heart. Shak. Rich. III. 
Two ftrong ligaments encompafs the whole head of the 
femur. IVifeman's Surgery. 

Poetick fields encompafs me around, 

And flill I feem to tread on claflick ground. Addifon. 

To fhut in; to forround ; to environ. 

He, having fcarce fix thoufand in his troop. 

By three and twenty thoufand of the F'rench 
Was round encompaffcd, and fet upon. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
To go round any place : as, Drake encompafled the world. 
Enco'mpassment. n.f. [from encompafs.] Circumlocution; 
remote tendency of talk. 

Finding 

By this encompaffment and drift of queftion. 

That they do know my fon, come you more near. Shakef. 
Enco're. adv. [French.] Again; once more. A word ufed 
at publick fhows when a finger, or fiddler, or buffoon is de- 
fired by the audience to do the fame thing again. 

To the fame notes thy fons fliall hum or fnore. 

And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Dunciad , l. iv. 
ENCO'UNTER. n.f [encontre, French.] 

1. Duel; fingle fight; conflift. 

Thou haft beat me out 

Twelve feveral times, and I have nightly fince 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyfelf and me. Shakefpeare. 

Let’s leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall fomething into a flower method. Shakef. Rich. III. 

Pallas th’ encounter feeks ; but e’re he throws. 

To Tufcan Tiber thus addrefs’d his vows : 

0 facred ftream, direft my flying dart. 

And give to pafs the proud Hulcfos’ heart. Dryden' s Ain. 

2. Battle ; fight in which enemies rufh againft each other. 

T wo black clouds 

With heav’n’s artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Cafpian ; then ftand front to front, 

Hov’ring a fpace, ’till winds the fignal blow 

To join their dark encounter in mid air. Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

3. Eager and warm converfation, cither of love or anger. 

The peaking cornuto comes to me in the inftant of our 
encounter , after we had fpoke the prologue of our comedy. Shak. 

4. Accidental congrefs ; fudden meeting. 

Propitious Pallas, to fecure her care. 

Around him fpread a veil of thicken’d air. 

To fhun th’ encounter of the vulgar crowd. Pope’s Odvfter. 

5. Accofting. 

But in what habit will you go along? 

— Not like a woman ; for I would prevent the loofe encounters 
of lafeivious men. Shakefpeare’ s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Three parts of Brutus 
Is ours already ; and the man entire. 

Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. Shakef. Jid. Cccf. 

6. Cafoal incident ; occafion. This fenfe is fcarcely Englift. ' 

An equality is not fofficient for the unity of character: 'tis 
further neccflary, that the fame fpirit appear in all fort of 
encounters. Pope's View of Epic'k Poetry. 

1 o Enco'unter. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To meet face to face. 

If I muft die, 

1 will encounter darknefs as a bride. 

And hug it in mine arms. Shakef Meafure for Meafurc. 
J )le f«dh ion of the world is to avoid coft, and you aiceun- 
U ' Shakefpeare s Much Ado about Nothing 

Thofe 
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Thou ftrongcr may’ft endure the flood of light; 

And, while in (hades 1 chear my fainting fight. 

Encounter the defending excellence. Dryd. State of Innocence. 

2. To meet in a hoftile manner ; to rufh againft in confl’uft. 

Putting thcmfelves in order of battle, they encountered their 
enemies. Knolles's Hijlory of the Turks. 

3. To meet with reciprocal kindnefs. 

See, they encounter thee with their hearts thanks ; 

Both Tides are even. Shakcfpeare' s Macbeth. 

4. To attack ; to meet in the front. 

Which way foever we turn ourfclves, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible demonftrations ot a Deity. 

T illotjon , Sermon 1 . 

5. To oppofe; to oppugn. 

Jurors are not bound to believe two witnefies, if the pro- 
bability of the fact does reafonably encounter them. Hale. 

£>. To meet by accident. 

I am moft fortunate thus to encounter you : 

You have ended my bufinefs, and I will merrily 
Accompany you home. Sbakefpcare' s Coriolanus. 

To Enco'unter. v. n. 

1. To rufh together in a hoftile manner; to confli£l. 

And let belief and life encounter fo, 

As doth the fury of two defperate men. 

Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. Shake/. K. John. 
Five times, Marcius, 

Have I fought with thee ; fo often haft thou beat me : 

And wouldft do fo, I think, fhould we encounter 

As often as we eat. Sbakefpcare' s Coriolanus. 

2. To engage; to fight. 

Our wars 

Will turn into a peaceful comick (port. 

When ladies crave to be encounter'd with. Sbakefp. H. VT. 
Both the wings of his fleet had begun to encounter with the 
Chriftians. ■ Knolles's liijlory of the Turks. 

Thofe who have the moft dread of death, mull in a little 
time be content to encounter with it, whether they will or no. 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 

3. To meet face to face. 

4. To come together by chance. 

Enco'unterf.r. n.f [from encounter .] 

1. Opponent; antagonift ; enemy. 

The lion will not kick with his feet, but he will ftrike fuch 
a ftroke with his tail, that he will break the back of his en- 
counterer with it. More's Antidote againfl Athcijm. 

The do&rines of the reformation have kept the field againft 
all encounterers, and does he think they may be foiled by two 
or three remarks ? Atterhury' s Pref. to Anf. on Confid. on Luther. 

2. One that loves to accoft others. An old term. 

Oh, thefe encounterers ! fo gilt of tongue. 

They give a coafting welcome ere it comes ; 

And wide unclafp the tables ot their thoughts 
To every ticklifh reader. Sbakefp. Troilus and Creffda. 
To Enco'urage. V . a. [encourager, French.] 

1. To animate; to incite to any thing. 

T hey encourage themfelves in an evil matter. rj. jxiv. c. 

2. To give courage to; to fupport the fpirits ; to infpirit; to 

embolden. ... .1 

I would neither encourage the rebels, nor difcourage the 
proteftants loyalty. King Charles. 

3. To raife confidence ; to make confident. 

* j doubt not but there are ways to be found, to aflift our 
reafon in this moft ufcful part; and this the judicious Hooker 

encourages me to fay. ' 01 c ‘ 

Encouragement .n.f [from encourage.] 
i Incitement to any action or practice ; incentive. 

Such ftrength of heart 

Thy conduct and example gives ; nor fmall 
Encouragement , Godolphin, wife and juft. Phillips. 

2. Favour; countenance; fupport. 

For when he dies, farewel all honour, bounty,^ 

All generous encouragement of arts. Otway s Orphan. 

The reproach of immorality will lie hcavieft againll an 
eftablifhed religion, bccaufe thofe who have no religion will 
profefs themfelves of that which has the encouragement of the 
| Rogers , Sermon 9. 

Enco'urager. n.f. [from encourage.] One that fupplies in- 
citements to any thing ; a favourer. 

Live then, thou great encourager ot arts, 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 

As the pope is himfelf a mafter of polite learning, and a 
great encourager of arts; fo at Rome any of thofe arts im- 
mediately thri.es, under the 

To ENCRO'ACH. v. n. [ accr ocher , from croc, a hook, Fr.j 
1. To make invafions upon the right of another ; to put a hook 

into another man’s polleflions to draw them away. 

Thofe Irifh captains of countries have encroached upon the 

queen’s freeholders and tenant*. Spenjei on if. am . 

To advance gradually and by ftealth upon that to w m. 1 oik 
^T he^uperftition that rifeth voluntarily, ^ and by degrees 
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minglcth itfclf with the rites, even of every divin. r • 
done to the only true God, niuft be confidered of »s ■! rV,CC ' 
ing and encroaching evil. Hooker ), * Utt? " 
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This hour is mine; if for the next I care 
wide. 

And do encroach upon death’s fide. 7. . ' 

They fabled how the ferpent, whom they call'd ~ m ' 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firft the rule 
Of high Olympus. Milton's Paradije Le>Jl, l, 

Th’ encroaching ill you early fhould oppofe ; 

Flatter’d, ’tis worfe, and by indulgence grows. jy T „ • 
Next, fenc’d with hedges and deep ditches round ^ 
Exclude th' encroaching cattle from thy ground. 'Dr d 
l ifiphone, let loofe from under ground, * 

Before her drives dtfeafes and affright; 

And every moment rifes to the fight, / 

Afpiring to the fkies, encroaching on the light. Dnden \ 

Encro'acher. n.f. [from encroach.'] ' J 

1. One who feizes the pofieffion of another by gradual and filcnt 
nieans. 

The hold encroachers on the deep. 

Gain by degrees huge trails of land, 

’ Fill Neptune, with one sien’ral sweep. 

Turns all again to barren ftr.ind. g w ;n 

2. One who makes flow and gradual advances beyond his 
rights. 

Full drefs creates dignity, augments confcioufnefs, and 
keeps atdiftancc an enenatber . Gorilla 

Encro'achmEnt. n.f [from encroach ] 

1. An unlawful gathering in upon another man. For example: 
if two mens grounds lying together, the one prefles too far 
upon the other; or if a tenant owe two (hillings rent-fervice 
to the lord, and the lord takes three : fo the Spencers en- 
croached" to themfelves royal power and authority. Crnul. 

But this ufurper his encroachment proud 
Stays not on man : to God his tow’r intends 
Siege, and defiance. AJiitcn's Paradije Ljl, b. xii. /. -j. 
As a man had a right to all he could employ his labour 
upon, fo be had no temptation to labour for more than he 
could make ufe of : this left no room for controverfy about 
the title, nor for encroachment on the right of others. Lode. 

If it be a man’s known principle to depart from his right, 
ill men will make uiijuft encroachments upon him. At trlury. 

The people, fince the death of Solon, had already made 
great encroachments. Swift on the Diffent. in Athens and Rom. 

2. Advance into the territories or rights of another. 

It gave th? ancient Romans an opportunity of making fo 
many encroachments on the fea, and of faying the foundations 
of their palaces within the very borders of it. Addifon on lialj . 

To E ncu'mber. v. a. [tncombrer, French.] 

1. To clog ; to load ; to impede. 

We have, by this many years experience, found that ex- 
ceeding great good, not cn. umbered with any natabic incon- 
venience. II okcr, b. v. f. ic. 

Encumber'd with his veft, without defence. Drydat. 

z. To entangle; to embarrafs ; to obftrudl. 

The verbal copier is encumbered with fo many difficulties at 
once, that he can never difcntangle himfelf. Drydat- 

The god awak’d, 

And thrice in vain he (hook his wing, 

Encumber'd in the filken firing. Prior. 

3. To load with debts: as, bis ejlate is encumbered witbmsit- 

gages. 

Encumbrance, n.f [from encumber . ] 

1 . Clog ; load ; impediment. . 

Philofophers agreed in defpifing riches, at bed, consi- 
dering them as unncccflary encumbrances of life. Temple. 

Dead limbs are an encumbrance to the body, inflead of being 
of ufe to it. Addifon' s Freeholder , N • > 3 ’ 

2. Excrcfcence; ufclefs addition. _ 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny toad. 

The huge cncumbran :e of horrifick woods. Thonj. Ault ■ 

^Ir^refjwiTof ^xht^ncumbrances of a living, confiderwheffier 
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tain any finglc one without the encyclopady. c fpe- 

T his art may juftly claim a place in the emy />* abJc p 0 |i- 

chi', “ « 4W 

Encysted adj. [w-nrj Fncloftd in a or bag 

Encx/led tumours boriow their names ^ 

in whlji they are contained, and are farther 

the nature ot ihcir contents. Ekp* 
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END. n.f [enfe, Saxon.] 

1. The extremity of any thing materially extended. 

Jonathan put forth the end of the rod that was in hi? hand, 
and dipt it in a honeycomb. 1 Sam. xiv. 27. 

The extremity and" bounds of all bodies we have no diffi- 
culty to arrive at ; but, when the mind is there, it finds no- 
thing to hinder its progrefs into this endlcfs expanfion : of that 
jt can neither find, nor conceive any cud. Lacue. 

2. I'he laft particle of any aflignable dmution. 

If the world’s age and death be argu’d well 
By the fun’» fall, which now tow’rd- earth doth bend. 

Then we might fear that virtue, fince fhc fell 
So low as woman, fliould be near her end. Donne. 

3. The conclufion or cefiktion of any action. 

Jacob had made an end of commanding his foils. Gcn.x lix. 

Yet vainly moft their age in ftudy fpend ; 

No cud of writing books, and to no end. Denham. 

The caufes and defigns of an action are the beginning : 
the e (Feels of thefe caufcs, and the difficulties that are met 
with in the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle; and 
the unravelling and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the 
cr j. Poe's View of Epic Poem. 

4. 1'hc conclufion or laft part of any thing; as, the end of a 
chapter ; the end of a difeourfe. 

5. Ultimate ftatc; final doom. 

6. The point beyond which no progreflion can be made. 

1 bey reel to and fro, and flagger like a drunken man, and 
are at their wits end. PJ • cv >'- 2 7 ’ 

7. Final determination ; conclufion of debate or deliberation. 

My guilt be on my head, and there’s an end ! Sbakefp. 

8. Death ; fate ; dcceafe. 

I determine to write the life and the cud, the nature and 
the fortunes of George V illiers. IVotton. 

The foul receives intelligence. 

By her near genius, of the body’s end. 

And fo imparts a fadnefs to the fenfe. Darnel's Civil War. 
’Tis the great bufinefs of life to fit ourfclves for our end, 
and no man can live well that has not death in his eye. L'Ejlr. 
Remember Milo’s end. 

Wedg’d in that timber which he ftrovc to rend. Rofcommon. 

My God, my father, and my friend. 

Do not forfake me in my end. Rofcommon. 

Unblam’d through life, lamented in thy end. Pope. 

9. Abolition ; total lofs. 

There would be an end of all civil government, if the 
affignment of civil power were by fuch inflitution. Locke. 

10. Laufe of death; deftroyer. 

Take heed you dally not before your king. 

Left he that is the fupreme king of kings, 

Confound your hidden falfhood, and award 

Either of you to be the other’s end. Sbakefp. Richard III. 

1 1 . Confequcncc ; event. 

O, that a man might know 
"I'he end of this day’s bufinefs ere it come ! 

But it fufficetli that the day will end. Sbakefp Jut. Ca-far. 
The end of thefe things is death. Rom. vi. 21. 

Fragment ; broken piece. 

Thus I cloathe my naked villany 
With old odd ends, flol'n forth of Holy Writ, 

And feem a faint. Shakcfpeare’ s Richard III. 

Purpofe; intention 

There was a purpofe to reduce the monarchy to a republick, 
which was far from the end and purpofe of that nation. Clarcn. 

1 have lov’d ! 

What can thy ends, malicious beaut)’, be ? 

Can he who kill’d thy brother, live for thee? Dryd. Ind. Em. 

Hcav’n, as its inftrument, my courage fends ; 

Ucav’n ne’er fent thofe who fight for private ends. Dryden. 
Others are apt to attribute them to fomc falfe end or in- 
tention. Addifon' s Spectator, N°. 255. 

14 Thing intended ; final defign. 

Wifdom may have framed or.e and the fame thing to ferve 
commodioufly for divers ends, and of thofe ends any one may 
be fufficicnt caufc for continuance, though the reft have 
ccafcd. Hotker, b. v. f 42. 

All thofe things which are done by him, have fome end for 
which they arc done ; and the end for which they are done, is 
a reafon of his will to do them. Hooker , b. i. f. 2. 

Her only end is never-ending blifs ; 

Which is, the eternal face of God to fee. 

Who laft of ends, and firft of caufes is; 

And to do this, (lie mult eternal be. 

The end of the commandment is charity. 

Two things I fliall propound to you, as ends ; fince the wife 
men of this world have made them theirs. Suckling. 

Such conditions did fully comply with all thofe ends, for 
which the parliament had hrft taken up arms. Clarendon. 
Hear and mark 

T o what end I have brought thee hither, and (hewn 
All this fair fight. Alt t n s Paradt j t Regained, b. lii. 

Life, with my Indamora, I would chufe ; 

But, lofing her, tfie tnd of living lofe. Dryde\ 
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For when fucccfs a lover’s toil attends, 

Few alk if fraud or force attain’d his ends. rep*. 

The end of our fail is topleafe God, and make aim pro- 
pitious. Smalria 

15. An End. [Piobably corrupted from on eno 
creel : as, his hair (lands an end 

16. An End has a falsification in low language not eafily ex- 
plained ; as, mojl an end, commonly . perhaps it is properly on 
end, at the conclufion ; or corrupted from fomc old word not 

eafily recoverable. 

Stay’d thou to vex me here ? 

Slave, that, dill an end, turns me to fhame. 

To End. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To terminate; to conclude ; to finifh. 

That but this blow 

Might be the be-all, and the end- all. Sbakefp. 

He would in one battle end qnarrcl with them, cither win 
or lofe the empire. Knolles's Hijlory of the Tttr r- 

That expenfivc war under which we have fo long groaneu, 
is not yet ended. Srnalridge' s Sermons. 

2. To deftroy ; to put to death. 


Sbakefp 


care. 


Macbeth. 


The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Thy liKenefs; for inflead of thee, king Harry, 

This fword hath ended him. Qbake/peare’s Henry IV. 
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r Tim. i. 5 
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To End. v. n. 

1. To come to an end; to be finifhed. 

Yet happy were my death, mine ending bleft. 

If this I could obtain, that, bread to bread. 

Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpriglu. Fairfax, b. ii. 

Then cafe your weary Trojans will attend, 

And the long labours of your voyage end. Dryclcn' s IE n. 

2. To terminate ; to conclude ; to ceafc ; to fail. 

Our laughing, if it be loud and high, commonly ends in a 
deep figh ; and all the inflances of pleafurc have a fling in the 
tail. Taylors Rule of living holy. 

His fovcrcignty, built upon cither of thefe titles, could not 
have defeended to his heir, but mull have ended with him. Lee. 
To Enda'macs. v. a. [from damage ] Tomifchief; *0 pre- 
judice ; to harm. 

Nor ought he car’d whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav’d of right. Fa. £hieen. 
And it conieth fometime to pafs, that a thing unneceffary 
in itfelf, touching the whole dire£l purpofe, doth notwith- 
flanding appear convenient to be dill held, even without ufe, 
left, by reafon of that coherence which it hath with fome- 
what mod ncceflary, the removal of the one fhould endamage 
the other. Hooker , b. v. f. 42. 

Where your good word cannot advantage him. 

Your flander never can endamage him. Shakcfpeare. 

Gather our foldiers, fcatter’d and difperft, 

And lay new platforms to endamage them. Shak. Hen. VI, 
The trial hath endamag'd thee no way ; 

Rather more honour left, and more efteem. Milton . 

When an erroneous opinion is publifhed, the publick is en- 
damaged, and therefore it becomes punifhable by the magi- 
flrate. South’s Sermons. 

A great alteration doth feldom any wife endamogt or difor- 
dcr the globe. Woodward ’ s Natural Hijlory. 

To Enda'nger. v.a. [from danger ] 

1. To put into hazard; to bring into peril. 

Every one defires his own prefervation and happinefs, and 
therefore hath a natural dread of every thing that can deftroy 
his being, or endanger his happinefs. Tillotfon , Sermon 4. 

He rais’d the reft, 

To force the foes from the Lavinian fhore, 

And Italy’s endanger’d peace reftore. Dryden s /En. b. vii. 

My kingdom claims your birth ; my late defence, 

Of our endanger’d fleet, may claim your confidence. Dryden. 
Volatile falts never exift in an animal body; the heat re- 
quired to make them volatile, endangers the animal. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The intereft endangered is no lefs than our title to heaven. 

Rogers, Sermon 4. 

2. To incur the danger of ; to hazard. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh the wound 

bleed inwards, endanger eth malign ulcers. Bacon’ s EJJays. 
1 o Ende'ar. v.a. [from dear.] To make dear; to make 
beloved. 

All thofe inflances of charity which ufually endear each 
other, fwcetncfs of convention, frequent admonition, all 
fignifications of love mud be eaeprefled towards children. Tayl. 
And in the mixture of all thefe appears 
Variety, which all the reft endears. Denham. 

I he only thing that can endear religion to your praiSlice, 
will be to raife your affedions above this world. Wake. 
Ende'arment. n.f. [from endear.] 

1. The caufc of love; means by which any thing is endeared. 
Her firft endearments, twining round the foul. Thomfon. 
The ftatc of being endeared ; the date of being loved. 

Is not the feparate property of a thing the great caufc of its 
endearment amongft all mankind? South's Sermons. 


2. 
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vVhcn a man (hall have done all that he can to make one 
his friend, and emptied his purfe to create endearment between 
them, he may, in the end, be forced to write vanity and 
frullration. South's Sermons. 

ENDEAVOUR, n.f. [ devoir , French; tndevoir .] Labour 
directed to fome certain end ; effort to obtain or avoid. 

My ftudied purpofes went 

Beyond all man's endeavours. Shakefpeare’s HenryVIM. 

Heav’n doth divide 
The Rate of man in divers functions. 

Setting endeavour in continual motion. Shakefp. Henry V. 

Here their appointment we may beft difeover. 

And look on their endeavour. Shakcfp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

I take imitation of an author, in their fenfe, to be an en- 
deavour of a later poet to write like one, who has written be- 
fore him on the Came Subject. Dryden. 

I he bold and fufficient purfue their game with more paf- 
fion, endeavour, and application, and therefore often fuc- 

CCC ! J - Temple. 

She could not make the leaf! endeavour towards the pro- 
ducing of any thing that hath vital and organical parts. Ray. 

Such an ailurance as will quicken mens endeavours for the 
obtaining of a lcfler good, ought to animate men more power- 
fully in the purfuit of that which is infinitely greater. Tillotf. 

f his is the hinge on which turns the liberty of intellectual 
beings, in their conftant endeavours after, and ftcady profecu- 
tion of true felicity. Locke. 

To Endea'vour. v.n. [from the noun.] To labour to a 
certain purpofe ; to work for a certain end. 

1 could wifh that more of our country-clergy would endea- 
vour after a handfome elocution. Addi fin's Spectator, N y . ic6. 

Of old, thofe met rewards who could excel ; 

And thofe were prais’d, who but endeavour'd well. Pope. 

To Endea'vour. v. a. To attempt; to try. 

1 o pray’r, repentance, and obedience due. 

Though but endeavour' d with fincere intent. 

Mine car fhall not be flow, mine ear not fhut. Milt. P. L. 

Endea'vourer. n. f. [from endeavour .] One who labours to 
a certain end. 

He appears an humble endeavourtr , and fpcaks honcftly to 
no purpofe. Rymcr's Tragedies of the lafl Age. 

Endeca'gon. n.f. [;»&#«yo.J A plain figure of eleven Tides 
and angles. 

I.n’de'mial. adj. [t>«V|jt<&..] Peculiar to a country ; u fed of 

Ende mjcal. > any difeale that aftcdls feveral people together 

Endemics, j in the fame country, proceeding from fome 
caufc peculiar to the country where it reigns: fuch as the 
(curvy to the northern climes. ° Quincy. 

W e may bring a confuniption under the notion of a pan- 
defnick, or endtmick, or rather a vernacular difeafe, to Eng- 
land. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Solenander, from the frequency of the plants fpringing up 
in any region, could gather what endemial difeafes the inhabi- 
tants were fubjedt to. Ray on the Creation. 

An endemial difeafe is what is common to the people of the 
country. Arbuthnot on Air. 

What demonfirates the plague to be endemial to Egypt, is 
its invafioa and going off at certain feafons. Arbuthn. on Air. 

To End f.'nize. v. a. [from denizen.'] To make free; to en- 
franchife. 

It hath been beautified and enriched out of other good 
tongues, partly by enfranchiling and endenizing ftrangc words. 

Camden’s Remains. 

To ENDI'CT. I r .. r , _ . . 

To ENDI'TE \ z ‘ a ' [waiter, french; diFlum, Latin. J 

1. To charge any man by a written aceufation before a court of 
juftice : as, he teas endited for felony. 

2 . To draw up ; to compofe ; to write. 

Your battles they hereafter fhali indite , 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight. Waller. 

How fhall Filbert unto me Tndite , 

When neither I can read, nor he can write. Gay. 

Hear how lcarn’d Greece her ufcful rules indites , 

When to reprefs, and when indulge our flights ! Pope. 

Endi'ctMENT. 1 n.f. [from endile.] A bill or declaration made 

Endi'tement. J in form of law, for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth ; or an aceufation for fome offence exhibited unto 
jurours, and by their vcrdidl found and prefented to be true, 
before an officer can have power to punifh the fame offence. 

Cowel. 

’Tis ncccffary that the fpecics of the crime be deferibed in 
the libel or articles, which our Englifh lawyers call an in- 
dictment or information. Ayliffe's Paragon. 

We never draw any indictment at all againft them, but 
think commcndably even of them. Hooker. 

The hand-writing againff him may be cancelled in the 
court of heaven, and yet the indictment run on in the court 
"onfciencc. South's Sermons. 

end the court, and thou ffialt briefly find 
i? place the manners of mankind ; 

in i uro igain, 

thow da: ’ft, complain. Dryden. . 


: E N D 

Endive, n.f. [endive, French ; intybum , Latin] 

Lndtve, or fuccory, is of feveral forts; as the wl.lv 
green, and the curled, which are only propar.ted CV ; 
that ts longifh, of a white-grey colour, flat it "one ei.J 
round, fl, at the other. It grows upon the (t,. c ks or 

tne preceding year’s growth. Mortimer's HuslZ 

F/ndless. adj. [from end.] '^anthy, 

1. Without end ; without conclufion or termination. 

Nothing was more endlefs than the common methnH 
comparing eminent writers by an oppofition of D arrG , 
pafiages in them. . p ' 

2. infinite in longitudinal extent. a ^‘ 

As it is plealant to the eye to have an endtef profneft > 
,s fc ™ e r lcalure 10 a finite uiidcrflanding to view unlimited 

kACdlvIlv IvS* ^ •' #. 

3. Infinite in duration ; perpetual. “ 

None of the heathens, how curious foever in fearcliin* out 
all kinds of outward ceremonies, could ever once enJe.wour 
to refemble herein the church’s care for the er.dbfs uL d.f 
her children. Hooker, b. v /; , jj 

But after labours long, and fad delay, J 

Brings them to j-.yous reft, and endlefs blifs. Fairy § Wtn 
All our glory extinct, and happy (late, ^ 
Here fwallow’d up in endlefs mifery ! Milton’s Paradife LR, 

4 Incell’ant; continual. 

All the priefts and friars in my realm. 

Shall in proceflion fmg her endlefs praife. Shakrfp. Hen. VI. 

Each pleafing Blount fhall endlefs (miles beftow, 

And foft Belinda’s blufh for ever glow. p.p ( 

E ndlessly, adv. [from erdlefs.] 

1. Inceflantiy ; perpetually. 

'1 hough his promife has made a fure entail of grace to all 
thofe who humbly feek, vet it no where engages that it fhall 
importunately and endlefsly renew its aflaults on thofe who have 
often repulfed it. Decay of Piety. 

2. Without termination of length. 

E'ndlessness. n J. [from endlefs ] 

1. Perpetuity; endlefs duration. 

2. I he quality of being round without an end. 

The Tropick circles have. 

Yea, and thofe fmall ones, which the poles engrave, 

All the fame roundnefs, cvennefs, and all 

The endleffnefs of the Equinoctial. Donne. 

E ndlong. adv. [end and long.] In a ftrait line. 

I hen fpurring at full fpeed, ran endlong on, 

Where Thcfcus fat on his imperial throne. Dryden. 

E'ndmost. adj. [end and rr.ojl.] Remotclt; furtheft; at the 
farther end. Did. 

To ENDO'RSE. v. a. [end ffer, French ; dorfum , Latin.] 

1. 'I o regiftcr on the back of a writing; to fuperferibe. 

A French gentleman fpeaking with an Englifh of the law 
falique, the Englifh faid that was meant of the women them- 
felves, not of males claiming by women. 1 he French gen- 
tleman faid, wheie do you find that glofs? The Englifh an- 
fwered, look on the backfide of the record of the law falique, 
and there you fhall find it enelorfed. Paeon’s Apo\ hth. 

Upon credential letters was tndorfed this fuperfeription, To 
the king who hath the fun for his he. met. How-el's Focal For. 

All the letters I can find of your’s I have faftened in a folio 
cover, and the reft in bundles endorfed. Swift to Pope. 

2. To cover on the back 

Chariots, or elephants endors'd with tow’rs 
Of archers. Milton's Paradife Regain'd, b. iii. 1 - 3 2 9 ’ 

Endorsement, n f [from endorfe.] 

1. Superlcription ; writing on the back. 

2. Ratification. 

Th’ endorfement of fupreme delight, 

Writ by a friend, and with his blood. Herbert. 

To ENDO'W. v. a. [ind.tare, Latin ; end uairer, French.] 



Exed.xx ii. l6- 


. To enrich with a portion. 

He fhall furely endow her to be his wife. 

. To fupply with any external goods. 

An alms-houfe I intend to endow very handfonicly lor a 
dozen fuperannuated hufbatulmen. Addiftn’s SftPttt.r. 

. To enrich with any excellence. 

I at firft with two fair gifts 
Created him endow’d-, with happinefs 
And immortality ; that fondly loft, , » » 

T his other ferv’d but to eternize woe. Milt. J’’ 

Among thofe who are the inoft richly end. wed y na ’ 
and accomplifhcd by their own induflry, how few [je 
wliofe vcrtucs aie not obfeured r Addifon s Spetlat.r, • 

God did never command us to believe, nor his . (o 

preach any doflrinc contrary to the reafon he hat 1 P e ^ vj 
endow us with. 

. To be the fortune of any one. 

1 do not think 

So fair an outward, and fuch fluft within, 

Mnd.ws a man but him. Shakrfpetut 

EndcAvm i nt. n.f [from endow ] • 

1. Wealth beftowed to any pci foil or ufe. . 

beftowing or alluring a dower: the fetnng ^ 




feverin" a fufficient portion for a vicar to war. hi- perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appropriated. Cowel. 

A chapel will I build, with large endowment. Dryden. 

a Gifts of nature. • 

3 ‘ Bv a defire of fame, great endowments arc not Suffered to 
lie idle and ufelcfs to the publick. Addijcr.’s Steel tor, N . 255- 
If providence flievvs itfclf even m the blemif..cs of thefe 
creatures, how much more docs it difeover itfclf in 'hcr fcvcral 
endowment t, according to the condition in which they are 
polled. Addijou's Spectator, N". 1 z 1 . 

To Endu'e. v. a. [induo, Latin.] . ,, 

I. To fupply with mental excellencies; to mveft with mtellcc- 

CU Endue them with thy holy fpirit. Common Prayer 

Wifdom was Adam’s inftrudtor in Paradife : w.fdom endued 
the fa hers, who lived before the law, with the knowledge of 

holy things. , >>■ »• f 7 * 

Thcfb banifh’d men that I have kept withal, 

Are men endu'd with worthy qualities. JT Shakejpcare. 

With what eafe* 

Endu'd with royal virtues as thou art, 

Appearing and beginning noble deeds. 

Might’ll thou expel this monftcr from his throne. Hilton. 
Whatfoever other knowledge a man may be endued withal, 
he is but an ignorant perfon who doth not know God, the 

author of his being. t , . A “’ 

Every Chriftian is endued with a power; whereby he is en- 
abled to relift and conquer temptations. Ti/.otjon, Sermon b. 
In the following palfage it feems incorrectly printed for 


2 . 


endow. 


Gen. 



Leah faid, God hath endued me with a good dowry. 
Endu'rance. n.f. [from endure . ] 

1. Continuance; laftingnefs. . . , 

Some of them are of very great antiquity and continuance, 
others more late and of lefs enduran e. Spenjer’s State of Ireland. 

2. Patience; the act of fupporting; fufferance. 

Great things of fmall 

One can create ; and in what place foe er 
T hrive uesder evil, and work cafe out of pain. 

Through labour and endurance. Milton s Paradife Lojl, b. ii. 
Their ‘fortitude was mod admirable in their patience and 
endurance of all evils, of pain, and of death. Ternp.e. 

•3. Delay ; procraffination. Obfolete. 

I fhould have ta’en fome pains to bring together 
Yourfelf and your accufers, and have heard you. 

Without endurance further. Shakefpeare's Henry VliL 

To ENDU'RE. v. a. [endurer, French; durare , Latin.] To 
bear ; to undergo ; to fuftain ; to fupoort. 

By thine own tongue thou art condemn’d, and muft 
Endw e our law. Shakefpeare's Cymbeline. 

The hardnefs of bodies is caufed chiefly by the jejunenefs 
of the fpirits, and their imparity with the tangible parts, 
which make them not only hard, but fragile, and lefs enduring 
of preflure. Bacon's Natural Hijtory, N°. 844. 

So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could endure-, without him, live no life. Milt. Par. Loft. 
The gout haunts ufually the eafy and the rich, the 
nice and the lazy, who grow to endure much, bccaufe they 
can endure little. Temple. 

I wifh to die, vet dare not death endure Dryd. durengz. 
Both were of fhining flee’, and wrought fopure, 

As might the flrokes of two fuch arms endure. Dryden. 
To EnduRe. v. n. 

1 . To laft ; to remain ; to continue. 

Labour not for the meat which periflicth, but for that meat 
which cnd'irtth unto everlafting life. John vi. iy. 

Doth the crown endure to every generation ? Prov. xxvii. 
By being able to repeat meal' ires of time, or ideas of (fated 
length of duration in our minds, we can imagine duration, 
where nothing does really endure or cxiit. Locke. 

A charm, that (ball to age endure 
The mind benevolent and pure. An>n. 

2 . To brook; to bear; to admit 

For how can I endure to fee the evil that (hall come unto 
my people r Or how can I endure to fee the deftruction of 
my kindred? E/lb.v iii. 6. 

Our great Englifh lords could not endure that any kings 
fhould reign in Ireland but themfelves ; nay, they could hardly 
endure that the crown of England fhould have any power over 
them. Davies on It eland. 

EnDuRer. n.f. [from endure.] 
j. One that can bear or cnduic; fuflainer ; fuflercr. 

They are very valiant and hardy j for the moft part great 
endurers of cold, labour, hunger, and ail hardinefs. Spcnfer , 

2. Continuer ; lafter. 

L'ndwise adv. [end arid wife. ] Ercflly; uprightly ; on end. 
A rude and unpohflied America, peopled with llothful and 
naked Indians, living in pitiful huts and cabbins, made of 
poles fet endwife. Ray on the Creation. 

To E'necate. v. a. [eneco, Latin.] To kill; to dellroy. 

home plagues partake of fuch a pernicious degree of nia- 


E N F 

lignlty, tii at, in the manner of d moft prfcfentancous poifoff* 
they eneeate in two or three hours, fuddcnly corrupting or ex- 
tinguifhing the vital fpirits. _ Harvey cn the L lagut. 

E'ne.my. n.f. [ennemi, French ; inimicus, Latin.] 

* A Alfthefe ftatutes fpeak of Engliffi rebels znd Irifh 

as if the Irilh had never been in condition of fub,cUs, ou 
always out of the protedfion of the law. Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of railing threescore thouland m e nt° r 
the next Summer. Addifon cn the State of the War. 

2. A private opponent; an antagonilf. 

3. Any one who regards another with malevolence; not a 
friend. 

Kent, in dtfguile, 

Follow’d his enemy king, and did him Service 

Improper for a (lave. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

4. One that diflikes. .111 

He that deftgnedly ufes ambiguities, ought to be looked on 

as an enemy to truth and knowledge. Locke. 

Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Thefe heroes were no friends to love; 

And bolder he who dares aver, 

That they were enemies to war. 

5. [In theology.] The fiend ; the devil. 

Defend us from the danger of the enerfty 
EneRGe'tick. adj. [itifyifrixot.] 

1. Forcible; aclive; vigorous; powerful ineftedt; efficacious. 

2. Operative; adtive; working; not at reft. 

if then w'c will conceive of God truly, and, as far as \\c 
can, adequately, we muff look upon him not only as an eter- 
nal Being, but alfo as a Being eternally etiergctick. Grew. 
E'NERGY. n.f [uifyosc ] 

1. Power not exerted in adtion. 

They are not effcclive of any thing, nor leave no work 
behind them, blit are energies merely ; lor their working upon 
mirrours, and places of echo, doth not alter any thing 


Prior. 
Common Prayer. 


in 


Luton. 


Dryden . 
with an 


thofe bodies. 

2. Force; vigour; efficacy; influence. 

Whether with particles of heav’nly fife 
The God of nature did his foul ihfpire; 

Or earth, but new divided from the (ky. 

And pliant (till, retain’d th’ ethereal energy. 

God thinketh with operation infinitely perfedl, 
omnipotent as well as an eternal energy. G lew's Cofmol. Sac. 

Beg the bleflcd Jefus to give an energy to your imperfect 
prayers, by his moft powerful intcrccflion. Smalridge's Serm. 
What but God ! 

Infpiring God ! who, boundlcfs fpirit all; 

And unremitting energy ; pervades, 

Adjuffs, fuftains, and agitates the whole. Tbomfoiis Spring. 
3/ Faculty; operation. 

Matter, though divided into the fuhtileft parts, moved fwift- 
ly, is fenfclefs and ftupid, and makes no approach to vital 
energy. Bay on the Creation. 

How can concuffion of atoms beget felf-confcioufnefs, 
and other powers and energies that we feel in our minds r 

Bentley. 

4. Strength of expreflion ; force of Signification ; Spirit ; liSe. 
Who did ever, in French authors. See 
T he comprchenfive Englifh energy. Rofcommcn. 

Swift and ready, and familiar communication is made by 
Speech ; and, when animated by elocution, it acquires a greater 
liSe and energy, ravilhing and captivating the hearers. Holder. 

Many words deScrve to be thrown out of our language, and 
not a few antiquated to be rcllored, on account of their energy 
and Sound. Swift. 

To EneRvate. v. a. [ enervo , Latin.] To weaken; to 
deprive of force; to emafculate. 

Great empires, while they (land, do enervate and deftroy 
the forces of the natives which they have Subdued, refting 
upon their own protecting forces. Bacon , EJfay 59. 

Shcepilh foftnefs often enervates thofe who are bred like 
fondlings at home. Locke. 

On each enervate firing they taught the note. 

To pant, or tremble through an eunuch’s throat. Pope. 

Footmen exercife themfelves, whilft their enervated lords 
are Softly lolling in their chariots. Arbuthn. and Pope's M. Scrib. 
Enerva'tion. n.f [from cnervc.] 

J. The a£l of weakening; cmafculation. 

2. The (late of being weakened : effeminacy. 

ToEnerve. v. a. [enervo, Latin ] To weaken; to break 
the force of ; to crufh. 

We fhall be able perfectly to Solve and enerve their force. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Such objc£t hath the pow’r to foft’n and tame 
Scvercft temper. Smooth the rugged’ft brow, 

Enerve , and with voluptuous hope diflolve. Milt. Par. Reg. 
To Enfa'mish. v. a. [from famifs.] Toftarve; tofamifh; 


to kill with hunger 
To Enfe'eble. 


vate ; 


v.a. [from feeble.] 
to deprive of (Length. 


DAI. 

To weaken; to ener- 
I’ve 
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I’ve belied a lady, 

1 he princefs of this country ; and the air on’t 
Revcngingly enfeebles me Sbakcfpeare' s Cymleline. 

My people are with ficknefs much enfeebled. Sheik. FI. V. 

Much hath hell debas’d, and pain 
Enfeebl'd me, to what I was in heav’n ! Milt. Parad. Lofi. 
borne there arc that employ their time in affairs infinitely 
below the dignity of their perfons; and being called by God, 
or the rcpublick, to bear great burdens, do enfeeble their un- 
derftandings, and difable their perfons, by fordid and brutifh 
bufmefs. Tayt rs Rule of living holy. 

Sure, nature form’d nic of her foftefl mould, 

Enfeebled all my foul with tender paflions, 

And funk me even below my own weak fex. Addifi Cato , 

To ENbE'OtF. v.a. [feoffamentum, low Latin.] To invcfl 
with any dignities or poll'effions. A law term. 

If the eldeff fon enfeoff the fecond, referving homage, 
and that homage paid, and then the fecond fon dies without 
ifliie, it will defeend to the eldeff as heir, and the feignory is 
extinct. Hale's Common Law of England. 

Enfe'offment. n.f. [from enfrff.] 

1. The aft of enfeoffing. 

2. The inftrument or deed by which one is invefted with pof- 

feffions. 1 

To Enfe'tter. 
enchain. 


ENg 


You got it from her. Shakefp. Ms well that end ■■ 

a ft thclb enforcements „ 
mailer or refill them. RaU,gh'{ HijUry 


He that contcndeth againft thefe 
iailer or refill them. Raieign , mfiery 0 f thill " 1 ' 

2. Saudi ion ; that which gives force to a law. J " erid - 
I he rewards and punifhment! 

Almighty has cftabhlhed as the 


1 he rewards and punifhments of another life „.l- l 

Ihcd as the enforcements of hisZ t 
or weight enough to determine the choice. ’ ire 


Motive of conviftion; urgent evidence. 

The perfonal defeent of G od himfclf, and his • 
of our flefli to his divinity, was an enforcement beyond J? 

- were ever made ufe of in ^ 
Hammond on Fundamental, 


methods of wil'dom that 
world. 

4- Prefling exigence. 

More than I have faid, 

I he leifurc and enf r. ement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shakrfpcare' s Richard in 

Enforcer, n.f. [from enforce.] Compelled one who effefe 
by violence. 

When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down an hi’l 
’tis certain that the man is the violent enforcer of the fi r fl m ’ 


r r „ , Flammmd's Fundamentals. 
[ from fiu re, French.] Mixed with 


v. a. [from fetter.’] To bind in fetters ; to 


His foul is fo enfetter'd to her love. 

That file may make, unmake, do what flic lift. Sh. Othello. 
ENFILADE, n.f [Fr.jj A flrait paffage ; any tiling through 
which a right fine may be drawn. 

ToEnfila de. v. a. [from the noun.] To pierce in a right 
line. 

I he avenues, being cut through the wood in right lines, 
were enfiladed by the Spanifh canon. Expedition to Carthagena. 
lo Enfire. v. a. [from fire . ] To fire; to fet on fire; to 
kindle. 

So hard thofe heavenly beauties be enfir’dy 
As things divine, ieaft paflions do imprefs. Spenfer. 

To Enfo'rce. v. a. [enf or city French.] 

1. I o give ftrength to; to ftrengthen; to invigorate. 

2. To make or gain by force. 

The idle ftrokc, enforcing furious way, 

Miffing the mark of his mifaimed fight. 

Did fall to ground. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant, 8. Jlan. 8. 

3. To put in aft by violence. 

Skcr away as fwift as ftones 

Enforced from the old A fly ri an flings. Shakefp. Henry V. 

4. 1 o inftigate ; to provoke; to urge on ; to animate. 

Fear gave her wings, and rage enforc'd my flight 
Through woods and plains. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. 

If you knew to whom you {hew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work. 

Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Sh. Merck of Vcn. 

5. To urge with energy. 

Let them aflcmble ; 

And, on a fafer judgment, all revoke 
Your ignorant election ; enforce his pride. 

And his old hate to you. Shaiefpeare's Coriolanus. 

He prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill confequence of 
his refufal to take the office, which would be interpreted to 
his diflike of the court. Clarendon. 

To avoid all appearance of difaffeftion, I have taken care 
to enforce loyalty by an invincible argument. Swift. 

6. To compel; to conftrain. 

For competence of life J will allow you, 

That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shak. Ii. IV. 
A juft difdain conceived by that queen, that fo wicked a 
rebel fhould prevail againft her, did move and almofl enforce 
her to fend over that mighty army. Davies on Ireland. 

To prefs with .1 charge. Little ufed. 

In this point charge him home, that lie affixes 
Tyrannick pow’r: if he evade us there. 

Enforce him with Ins envy to the people. 

And that the fpoil got on th? Antiates 
Was ne’er diflrihuted. Sbakcfpeare' s Coriolanus. 

To Enfo'rce. v.n. To prove; to evince; to fhew beyond 
con tradition. 

Which laws in fuch cafe we muft obey, unlefs there be 
rcafon (hewed, which may ncceflarily enforce that the law of 
reafon, or of God, dotli enjoin the contrary. Hooker , b. i. 

Enfo'rce. n.f. [from force.] Power; ftrength. 

He now defies thee thrice to fingle fight. 

As a petty enterprife of fmall enforce. Milton's Agonifies. 
Enfo'rcedl v. ad:;, [from enforce.] By violence; notvolun- 
tarily ; not fpontancoufly ; not by choice. 

If thou didft put this fow’r cold habit on. 

To caftigatc thy pride, ’twere well ; but thou 
Do’ft it enforcedly : thoud’ft courtier be, 

Wert thou not beggar. Shaiefpeare’s Timon. 

Enforcement, n f. [from enforce.] 

1. An aft of violence; compuliion ; force offered. 

Confcfs ’twas hcr’s, and by what rough enforcement 


tion of it. 

Enfo'ui.dred. adj. 

lightning. 

Heart cannot think what outrage and what cries 
V itli foul enfouldred fnioak and flaftiing fire, 

The hell- bi ed beall threw forth unto the Ikies. Fairy Q um 

To Enfranchise v.a. [from franchife] * v ' ’ 

x. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The Englifh colonies, and fome fepts of the Irifhry, 
franchifed by fpecial charters, were admitted to the benefit of 
the laws. Davies on Ireland • 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thofe people that 
were the firfl inhabitants of Rome, or of thofe that were after 
incorporated and enf ranch; fed into that name, city, or govern- 

™: nt ; , , „ Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. I o fet free from flavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking healths to a 
draught at a meal ; and, laftly, to difeontinue altogether: but 
if a man have the fortitude and refolution to enfranchifi him- 
felf at once, that is the bed. Bacon' i Ejjay. 

If they won a battle, prifoners became Haves, and 
continued fo in their generations, unlefs enfranchifed by their 
matters. Temple. 

3. To free or relcafe from cuftody. 

The gentleman, I told your ladyfhip. 

Had come along with me, but that his miftrefs 
Did hold his eyes loekt in her cryftal looks. 

— Belike, that now fhe hath enfranchis’d them, 

Upon fome other pawn for fealty. Skaiefpeart. 

4. To denifen; to endenifen. 

Thefe words have been enfranchifed amongft us. Watts. 

Enfranchisement, n.f [from enfranchifi ] 

1. Invcftiture of the privileges of a denifen. 

The incorporating a man into any fociety, or body politick. 
For example, he that is by charter made denizen of England, 
is faid to be enfranchifed ; and fo is he that is made a citizen 
of London, or other city, or burgefs of any town corporate, 
becaufc he is made partaker of thole liberties that appertain to 
the corporation. Coved. 

His coming hither hath no farther fcope. 

Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
Enfrancbifcment immediate on his knees. Shakefp. Rich. II. 

2. Releafc from prifon or from flavery. 

Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cafl oft’ his chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul’d enfrancbifcment. Shakef. Richard II. 

Enfro'zen. pariicip. [from frozen.] Congealed with cold. 

Yet to augment the anguifh of my fmart, 

Thou haft e/frozen her dildainful bread, 

That no one drop of pity there doth reft. Spenfer en Love. 

To ENGA'GE. v. a. [engager, French.] 

1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. 

I have engag’d myfelf to a dear friend. 

Engag’d my friend to his meet enemy, . 

To feed my means. Shakefp. Merchant of rente. 

2. To impawn; to flake. 

They moll pcrfidiotrflv condemn 
Thofe that engag'd their lives for them. Hudibras , p - 11 • 

3. Tocnlift; to bring into a party. . 

All wicked men arc of a party againft religion : tome u 
or intcrefl engageth them againlt it. 1 illct fon s ermo 

4. To embark in an affair ; to enter in an undertaking. 

So far had we engaged ourfclves, unfortunate fouls, a 
lifted not to complain, fince our complaints could not ut < 7 
the greatcll accufation to ourfclves. ' ne fi ’ , 

Before I engage myfelf in giving any \ 

jeftion of incomumptible lights, I would fee Jf C , * M g^its. 
tainly averred. Hig y 

5. To unite ; to attach; to make adherent. 

This humanity and good-nature engages e\ er y 0 > ’ 

fo that when he is plealant upon any of them, * ‘ 0 . 

are in good humour. Addifon s Spe » 0 . ^ j- fl 
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To induce; to win by plcafing means; to gain. 

To cv’ry duty he cou’d minds engage , 

Provoke their courage, and command their rage. 

His beauty thefe, and thofe his blooming age, ( 

The reft his houfe and his own fame engage. Dryden s Ain. 

So (hall I court thy dcareft truth. 

When beauty ceafes to engage ; 

So thinking on thy charming youth, . 

I’ll love it o’er again in age. Prior. 

- To bind by any appointment »r contraft. 

'' We have been firm to our allies, without declining any 
expcnce to which we had engaged ourfclves, and we have even 
exceeded our engagement. Atterbury s Sermons. 

8. To feize by the attention. 

0. To employ ; to hold in bufinefs. 

For I (hall fing of battles, blood and rage. 

Which princes and their people did engage. Dryden. 

IC. To encounter ; to fight. 

The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage. 

Proves the juft viftim of his royal rage. Pope. 

To Enga'ge. v. n. 

1. Toconflift; to fight. , f „ . 

Upon sdvertifement of the Scots army, the earl of Holland 
was fent with a body to meet and engage with it. Clarendon. 

2. To embark in any bufinefs ; to enlill in any party. 

’Tis not, indeed, niy talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to fwcll my page 
With wind and noife. Dryden' s P erf Sat. 5. 

Engagement. »./ [from engage-, engagement , French.] 

,. The aft of engaging, impawning, or making liable to a 
debt. 

2. Obligation by contraft. 

We have, in expence of blood, exceeded our engagements. 

Atterbury' s Sermons. 


ENG 

4. Any inftrument to throw water upon burning houfes. 

Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines play 5 
And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. } _ 

5. Any means ufed to bring to pafs, or to efteft. Ufual y 

lU Prayer muft be divine and heavenly, which the devil with 
all his engines fo violently oppofeth. Duppa’s Rules for Dcvo • 

6. An agent for another. In contempt 

They had th’ efpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up into the ftate they were. 

Engineer, n. f [engingnier, French.] One who manages en- 
gines ; one who direfts the artillery of an army. 

° For ’tis the fport to have the engineer 

Hoilt with his own petard. Sbakcfpeare s am e . 

Him thus enrag’d, 

Defcrying from afar, fome engineer, 

Dext’rous to guide th’ unerring charge, defignd . .. 

By one nice (hot to terminate the war. w 

An author, who points his fatirc at a great man, is like the 
engineer who fignalized himfelf by this ungenerous praftice. 

* Addifon' s Freeholder, N°. 19. 

E'nginery. n.f [from engine.] 

1. The aft of managing artillery: .... , . 

They may defeend in mathematicks to fortification, archi- 
tefture, enginery , 01 navigation.' Milton on Education. 

2. Engines of war; artillery. 

We faw the foe 

Approaching, grofs and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his dev’lifli enginery. Milton. 

To Engi'rd. v.a. [from gird.] To encircle; to furround ; 
to environ ; to encompafs. 

My heart is drown’d with grief, 

My body round engirt with mifery ; 

For what’s more miferable than difeontent ? Shak. Hen. VT. 
That "old muft round engirt thefe brows of mine. Shakef. 


A o nir h. nr ranfr • mrtialitv I hat gold mult round engirt uilic uiowi ui nunc. 
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without engagement, is at the pains to examine 
. Employment of the attention. 

Play, either by our too conffant or too long engagement in 
it, becomes like an employment or profeflion. Rogers's Serm. 
. Fight; eonflift; battle. 

Our army, led by valiant Torrifmond, 

Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. 

Encourag’d by defpair, or obfiinatc 
To fall like men in arms, fome dare renew 
Feeble engagement, meeting glorious fate 
On the firm land. 


Swift. birdlime.] A gull; a put; 


Dryden. 


Phillips. 


6. Obligation ; motive. 


Tiir.on. 2. 


Davies. 


This is the grcatcfl engagement not to forfeit an oppor- 
tunity. Hammond! s Fundamentals. 

ToEnga'ol. v.a. [from gaol.] Toimprifon; to confine. 
Within my mouth you have engaol d my tongue. 

Doubly portcullis’d with my teeth and lips. Shakef. R. IT. 
To Enga'rriscn. v.a. [from gar ri fon ] To proteft by a 
garrifon. 

Neptune with a flying guard doth engarrifon her flrongly. 

liewef s Vocal Forrejl. 

ToEnge'nder. v. a. [ergendrer, French.] 
j . To beget between different fexes. 

This baftard love is engendered betwixt luft and idlencfs. Sid. 

2. To produce ; to form. 

Oh nature ! thou, who of the felf- fame mettle. 

Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is pufft. 

Engender Jl the black toad and adder blue. Shakefp, 

Again, if fouls do other fouls beget, 

"Tis by thcmfelves, or by the body’s pow’r : 

If by thcmfelves, what doth their working let, 

But they might fouls engender cv’ry hour l 

3. To excite ; to caufc ; to produce. 

Say, can you fall? Your ftomachs arc too young, 

And abftinencc engenders maladies. Shakef. Love's Lab. Lofi. 

The prcfencc of a king engenders love 
Amongft his fubjefts and his loyal friends. Shakef FIcnryVI. 

That engenders thunder in his bread. 

And makes him roar thefe accufations forth Shakef. H. VI. 
It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and animates 
virtue. Addifon' s Spedlator, N°. 93. 

4. To bring forth. 

Vice engenders fhame, and follv broods o’er grief. Prior. 
7 o Engk'ndbr. v. n. To be caufcd ; to be produced. 

Thick clouds are fpread, and ftorms engender there. Dryd. 
E'NGINE. n.f. [engi/:, French ; ingegny Italian.] 

1 . Any mechanical complication, iii which various movements 
and parts concur to one effeft. 

2. A military machine. 

This is our engine , towers that overthrows ; 

Our fpear that hurts, our fword that wounds our foes. Fairf 

3. Any inftrument. 

The fword, the arrow, the gun, with many terrible en- 
gines of death, will be well employed. Raleigh's EJfays. 

He takes the feiflars, and extends 
7 he little engine on his fingers ends. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 


a bubble. Hanmtr. 

I fpied 

An ancient engle going down the hill. 

Will ferve our turn. Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew: 

An alteration of Theobalds for angel. 

ENGLISH, adj. [enjley, Saxon.] Belonging to England; 
thence Englifh is the language of England. 

He hatir neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and you may 
come into the court, and fwear that I have a poor pennyworth 
in the Englifb. Shakefpeare’s Merchant of Venice. 

Of Engli/h talc, the coarfer fort is called plaifter, or parget; 
the finer, fpoad. IVoodward. 

To E'nglish. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To tranflate inta 
Englifh. 

Wc find not a word in the text can properly be rendered 
anife, which is what the Latins call anethum, and properly 
Eng lifted dill. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. vii. c. 7. 

To Englu't. v.a. [engloutir, French.] 

1. To fwallow up. 

Neither my place, nor ought I heard of bufinefs, 

Hath rais’d me from my bed ; nor doth the general 

T ake hold on me : for my particular grief 

Engluts and fwallows other forrows. Sbakefpeare's Othello. 

Cei tainly, thou art fo near the gulf, 

Thou needs mull he engluttcd. Sbakcfpeare' s Henry V. 

How many prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 
This night engluttcd! Shakefpeare’s Titr.on. 

To glut ; to pamper. 

Whofe grieved minds, which choler did englut , 

Againft thcmfelves turning their wrathful fpight. Fai. £$u. 
Being once engluttcd with vanity, he will flraightway loath 
all learning. Afcham’s Schoolmqfier. 

ToEnco're. v.a. [from gore.] To pierce; to prick. 

As favage bull, whom two fierce mafliffs bait. 

When rancour doth with rage him once engore. 

Forgets with wary ward them to await, 

But with his dreadful horns them drives afore. Fairy Ljhuen. 
Engo'rge. v.a. [from gorge , French, a throat.] To 
fwallow ; to devour ; to gorge. 

Then fraught with rancour and engorged ire, 

He call at once him to avenge for all. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

That is the gulf of greedinefs, they fay. 

That deep engorgeth all this world is prey. Spenfer’ s Fa. Qu. 
To Engo'rge. v. n. To devour ; to feed with eagernefs and 
voracity; to riot. 

Greedily fhe engorg'd without reflraint, 

And knew not eating death ! Milton's Paradife Lofi, b. ix. 
ToEngra'il. v.a. [from greie, French, hail.] To batter; 
to bruife as with hail. A word now ufed only in heraldry, 
for, to indent in curve lines. 

>*Eacides then fliews 

A long lance, and a caldron, new, engrail’d with twenty- 
hues. Chapman's Iliads: 

Pclwheel beareth a faultier engrailed. Carew's Survey. 
To Engra'in. v.a. [from grain.] To die deep; to die in 
grain. 
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Sees thou how frefh my flowers being fpread. 

Dyed in lilie white and crimfon red. 

With leaves engrain'd in lufty green. Spader's Paflorah. 
ToEngRaptle. v.it. [from grapple.] To clofe with; to 
contend with hold on each other. 

There (hall young Hotfpur, with a fury' led, 

Engr apple with thy foil, as fierce as he. Daniel's Civ. War. 
To Engra'sp. v. a. [from grafp.] To feize; to hold faft in 
the hand ; to gripe. 

Now ’gan Pyrroclcs wax as wood as he. 

And him affronted with impatient might ; 

And both together fierce engrafped he, 

Whiles Guyon ftanding by, their uncouth ftrife does fee. 

_ „ Fairy Qt/een, b. ii. cant. 5. Jlan. 20. 

lo Encra ve. v. a. prefer, engraved-, part. pail', engraved 
or engraven, [engraver, French.] 

1. To picture by incifions in any matter. 

. Her ivory forehead, full of bounty' brave, 

Like a broad tabic, did itfelf difpread, 
tor love his lofty triumphs to engrave , 

And write the battles of his great godhead. Fairy Queen. 

O er all, the hcav’n’s refulgent imace lhines; 

On either gate were fix engraven figns .'Addifon's Ovid's Met. 

Names frefh engrav'd appear’d of wits renown’d ; 

I look d again, nor could their trace be found. 

2. To mark wood or flone. 

Engrave the two ftoncs with the names. Ex. xxviii. 1 1 . 

3. To imprefs deeply; to imprint. 

It will fcarce feem pofliblc, that God fhould engrave prin- 
ciples, in men s minds, in words of uncertain fignifica- 

c • Locke. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts of all promoters of charity. At ter bury' 5 Semins. 

Sounds which addrefs the ear, are loll and die 
In one fhort hour ; but that which flrikcs the eye. 

Lives long upon the mind : the faithful fight 

Engraves the knowledge with a beam of fight. Watts. 

4. [from grave.] To bury ; to inhume ; to inter. 

The fon had charge of them now being dead, 

In feemly fort their corfes to engrave , 

And deck with dainty' flowers their bridal bed. Fat. Queen. 
Engraver, n. f. [from engrave ] A cutter in Itonc or other 
matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itfelf, as the pencil of a 
painter or engraver makes the images in the table or metal, 
but are imprinted in a wonderful method in the very foul 
itfelf. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

ToEngri'eve. v. a. [from grieve. ] To pain; to vex ; to 
afflict ; to dilconfolate. 

The gnawing anguilh, and {harp jealouly. 

Which his fad fpeech infixed in my bread. 

Rankled fo fore, and feftcr’d inwardly. 

That my engrieved inind could find no red. Fairy Queen. 
Aches, and hurts, and corns, do engrieve either towards 
rain, or towards froll. Bacon s Natural Hijlory , N J . S28. 

To Engro'ss. v. a. [ grojftr, French. ] 

1. To thicken ; to make thick. 

But more happy he than wife. 

Of that fea’s nature did him not avife ; 

The waves thereof fo flow and fluggifh were, 

Engrofs'd with mud, which did them foul agriefe, 

That every weighty thing they did upbear. Fairy Qttecn. 

1. To encreafe in bulk. 

Though pillars, by channeling, be fccmingly engrojfed to 
our fight, yet they are truly weakened in themfeives. Wotten. 

3. To fatten; to plump up. 

Not fleeping, to e ngrofs his idle body ; 

But praying, to enrich his watchful foul. Shake/. Rich. III. 

4. To feize in the grofs ; to feize the whole of any thing. 

If thou eugrofjeji all the griefs as thine. 

Thou robb’d me of a moiety. Sbak. All's well that ends well. 
Thofe two great things that fo engrofs the defires and deltgns 
of both the nobler and ignoblcr fort of mankind, arc to be 
found in religion ; namely, wildom and pleafurc. South's Serm. 

A dog, a parrot, or an ape, 

Or fomc worfc brute in human lhape, 

Engrofs the fancies of the fair. Swft. 

5. To purchafe the whole of any commodity for the fake ot 
felling at a high price. 

6. To copy in a large hand. 

Here is th’ indictment of the good lord Hadings, 

Which in a fet hand fairly is engrofs'd. ShakeJ. Rich. III. 

A clerk, foredoom’d his father’s foul to crofs. 

Who pens a danza when he fhould engrofs. Pope's Epi filet. 
Engrosser, n.f [from engrofs . ] He that purchafes large 
quantities of any commodity, in order to fell it at a high 
price. 

A new fort of cngrojfers , or forcdallers, having the feeding 
and fupplving this numerous body of workmen in the woollen 
manufactures, out of their warchoufcs, fet the price upon the 
poor landholder. * Lake. 
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Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with 
W e brm S « to the hive ; and, like the bees h ie >' : 
Are murder’d for our pains! This bitter tafte 
Yield his engr'jfmmts to the dying father. 

Thofe held their immoderate mgroflments J r , ^ ' 
favour by no other tenure than prefumption “ ^ v 
To Ekgua'kd. tr. *. [from guard.] To prated ; to d 2 ‘ 
to unround as guards. UUtn s 

A hundred knights! yes, that on ev’ry dream 
He may e ngvar.d his dotage with their pcw’rs, 

»_ A,lcl ' 1old ol,r livts a t mercy. Shakefpeare's Kite T 
T o Enha nce. v.a. [haujfer, enhaujftr, French.] S “ r ' 

1 . To lift up ; to raife on high. A fenfe now obfolctc 

Both of them high at once their hands enhanc'd 
And both at once their huge blows down did f way* Fa ® 

2. T o raife ; to advance ; to heighten in price. ' 

The defire of money is everv where the fame ■ its vent 
vanes very little, but as its greater fcareity enhances its mir! 
and increafes the fcranible. | 

3. To raife in cilcem. 

What is it but the experience of want that enhances the 
value of plenty. L'Eflr 

The remembrance of the difficulties we now umleiV/S 
contribute to enhance OUT pleafure. Atterbury's bernm 

4 - To aggravate ; to increaie from had to worfe. 

To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts incite is 
the will of God within us, is the principle of villainv that 
hath acted in ihe children of difobedience, enhanced and im- 
proved with circumftances of greater impudence than the 
mod abominable heathens were guilty of. Hammer'd 

The relation which thofe children bore to the priefthirod 
contributed to enhance their guilt, and increafe their punifh- 

mcnt Atterlwy sStmua. 

Enhancement, n f. [from enhance.] 

1. Encreafe; augmentation of value. 

Their yearly rents are not improved, the landlords making 
no Ids gain by fines than by enhancement of rents. Lo.cn. 

2. Aggravation; encreafe of ill. 

Jocular flanders have, from the flightnefs of the temptation, 
an enhancement of guilt. Government of th e Tongue, f. 5. 
ENTGMA. n.f [eenigma, Latin; ny^a.] A riddle; an ob- 
feure queftion ; a polition exprefied in remote and ambiguous 
terms. 

The dark enigma will allow 
A meaning ; which, if well I underftand. 

From facrilege will free the god’s command. Dryden. 
A cuftom was amongft the ancients of propofmg an enigma 
at fcflivals, and adjudging a reward to him that folvcd it .Pep. 
Fnigm a'tic al. adj. [from enigma.] 

1 . Obfcure ; ambiguoufly or darkly exprefled. 

Your anfwcr, fir, is enigmatical. Sb. Much Ado about Nttb. 
Enigmatical deliveries comprehend ufcful verities; but 
being miftaken by liberal expofitors at firft, they have been 
mifunderflood by mol} fincc. Brown’s Vulgar Emm. 

2. Cloudy ; obfcurclv conceived or apprehended. 

Faith here i the afient to thofe things which come to us by 
hearing, and are fo believed by adherence, or dark enigmatical 
knowledge, but hereafter are feen or known dcmonftrativclv. 

Hammond' s Pr a A leal CatediJm. 
Enigma'ticalt.y. adv. [from enigma.] Jn a fenfe different 
from that which the words in their familiar acceptation imply. 

Horner (peaks enigmatically , and intends that thefe monfleis 
are merely the creation of poetry. Notes on theOdyjjcy. 

EnTgmatist. n.f. [from enigma.] One who deals in ob- 
fcure and ambiguous matters ; maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingcnuoully with my reader than 
the abovementioned enign.atijl has done, T fhall prefeut hiir. 
v ith a key to my riddle; which, upon application, he will 
find exactly fitted to all the words of it. Adaifod s IVr.ig Exam. 
To ENJO'IN. v.a. [ tujoindre , French.] To direct ; t0 or ‘ 
dcr ; to preferibe. Jt is mine authoritative than aired, and 
lefs imperious than command. 

To fatisfy the good old man, 

I would hend under any heavy weight 
That he’ll enjoin me to. ShakeJ. Much Ado about A doing. 
Monks and j>l»lofophtrs, and fuch as do continually enjoin 
themfeives. Bacon’ s Natural Hijlory, N • ^ 9 -' 

Jt endeavours to fecure every man’s intereft, by enjtmmg 
that truth and fidelity he inviolably preierved. lillotf. bet man. 
Enjo'iner. n.f. [ from enjoin. ] One who gives 
tions. _ . 

Enjo'inment. n.f. [from enjoin] Direction ; comman . 
Critical trial fhould be made by publick enjeinmnd, vha«>y 
determination might be fettled beyond debate. Lrcwns 
To ENJO'Y. v. a. [jouir, enj-uir, French] 

1. To feel or perceive with pleafure ; to have a p.ca.ing ic • > 

to be delighted with. 

I could enjoy the pangs of death, , - . 

....... ’ And fn s Cato. 

And mule in agony. ' j 0 
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2. To obtain poffeflion or fruition of. ' 

Edward the faint, in whom it pleafed God, righteous and 
juft, to let England fee what a blefling fin and iniquity would 
"norfuffer it to enjoy. _ Hooker, b. iv. f 14. 

He, who to enjoy 
Plato’s elyfium, Icap’d into the fea, 

Cleombrotus. Milton's Paradifc Lojl, b. iii. /. 47 r ' 

3. Topleafe; to gladden ; to exhilarate ; to glad; to delight. 2 
This fenfe is ufual with the reciprocal pronoun, and is derived 
from enjouir. 

Creatures are made to enjoy themfeives, as well as to ferve 
us> More's Antidote againjl Atheijm. 

When a man fhall, with a fober, ledatc, diabolical rancour, 
look upon and enjoy himfclf in the fight of his neighbour’s 3 
fin and fname, can he plead the inftigation of any appetite in 
nature ? South's Sermons. 

To Enjo'y. v. n. To five in happi fiefs. 4 

Then I fhall be no more ! 

And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with hex enioying, I extindl. ATdton' 's Parad. Lojl. 
Ento'yer. n.f. [from enjoy.] One that has fruition or pof- 
ftffion. PM- 

Enjo'yment. n.f. [from enjoy. ] Pleafure; happinefs; 
fruition. 

His hopes and cxpcflations arc bigger than his enjoyments. 

Tillotfon , Sermon 1, 

To Enki'ndle. v. a. [from kindle.] 

1. To fet on (ire ; to inflame ; to put in a flame. 

Edmund, enkindle all die fparks of nature 
To quit this horrid a 61 . Shak.jp. King Lear. 

2. To roufe paflions ; to fet the foul into a flame. 

Your hand 

Gave fign for me to leave you: fo I did. 

Fearing to ftrengthen that impatience, 

Which feem’d too much enkindled. Sbak. Jul Cetfar . 

3. To incite to any ad or hope. 

Do you not hope your children fhall be kings ? 

When thofe that gave the thane of Cawder to me, 

Promis’d no lefs to them ? 

That, trufted home, 

Might yet enkindle you unto the crown. Shakcfp. Macbeth. 

To Enla'kge. v. a. [ e/argir , French.] 

1. To make greater in quantity or appearance. 

The wall, in luftre and effed like glafs. 

Which o’er each objed calling various dyes. 

Enlarges lome, and others multiplies. Pope's Temp, of Fame. 

2. To encreafe any thing in magnitude ; to extend. 

Where there is fomething both lafting and fcarce, and fo 
valuable to be hoarded up, there men will not be apt to cn- 
■ large their polleffions of land. Locke. 

3. To encreafe by reprefentation ; to magnify; to exaggerate. 

4. To dilate; to expand. 

O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, our heart 
is enlarged. 2 Cor. vi. 11. 

5. To fet free from limitation. 

Though flic appear honeft to me, yet at other places 
fhc enlargetb her mirth fo far, that there is ftirewd conftruc- 
tion made of her. Shakefpeare's Alcrry Wives of Windfor. 

6. To extend to more purpofes or ules. 

Tt hath grown from no other root than only a defire to 
enlarge the ncceflary ufe of the word of God, which defire 
hath begotten an errour, enlarging it farther than found nefs of 
truth will bear. Hooker, b. ii. f 1. 

7. To amplify ; to aggrandife. 

This is that fcience which would truly enlarge mens minds, 
were it fiudied. Locke. 

Could the mind, as in number, come to fo fmall a part of 
extenfion or duration as excluded divifibility, that would be 
the indivifiblc unit, or idea ; by repetition of which it would 
make its more enlarged ideas of extenfion and duration. Locke. 

8. To rt-lcafe from confinement. 

Enlarge the man committed yefterday. 

That rail’d againft our perfon. Shakefpeare's Henry V. 

9. To diftufe in eloquence. 

Fhey enlarged themfeives upon this fubje6l with all the in- 
vidious infinuations they could devife. Carendon, b. viii. 

To Enla'rge. v. n. To expatiate ; to fpeak in many words. 
They appointed the chancellor of the Exchequer to enlarge 
upon any of thofe particulars. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Phis is a theme fo unpleafant, I delight not to enlarge on 
it ; rather wilh the memory of it were extlnft. Decay of Piety. 
Enl a'rge.ment. n.f. [from enlarge. ] 

1. Encreafe; augmentation; farther extenfion. 

T he king afterwards enlarged the conftant obedience of the 
city with enlargement both of liberties and of revenues. Hayw. 

'I he ocean, which fo long our hopes confin’d. 

Could give no limits to his vafter mind : 

Our bounds enlargement was his lateft toil, 

Nor hath he left us pris’ners to our ille. Waller. 

T here never were any iflands, or other confiderable par- 
cels of land, amallcd or heaped up ; nor any enlargement , or 
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addition of earth, made to the continent by the mud that is 
carried down into the fea by rivers. Woodward's Nat . Hyl- 
The commons in Rome generally purfued the enlargement 
of their power by more fet quarrels of one entire allembly 
againff another. Swift on the Dijfent. in Athens and Rome. 
° The Greek tongue received many enlargements between the 
time of Homer and that of Plutarch. Swft. 

Releale from confinement or fervitude. 

Lieutenant, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? Shak. Henry VI: 
If thou holdcll thy peace at the time, then (hall there en- 
largement and dtdiverance arife to the Jews from another 
place. E J iher iv - H* 

3. Magnifying reprefentation. 

And all who told it, added fomething new ; 

And all who heard it, made enlargements too. Pope: 

4. Expatiating fpeech ; copious difeourfe. 

He concluded with an enlargement upon the vices and cor- 
ruptions which were got into the army. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Enla'rger. n.f. [from enlarge.] Amplifier; one that cn- 
creafes or dilates any thing. 

We fliall not contentioully rejoin, but confer what is in us 
unto his name and honour, ready to be fwallowed in any 
worthy enlarger. Brown's Vulgar Errourr. 

ToEnli'ght. v.a. [from light.] To illuminate; to fupply 
with Fight ; to enlighten. 

Wit from the firft has Ihone on ages pall, 

Enlights the prefent, and fhall warm ihe lift. Pope. 

To Enli'chten. v. a. [from light ] 

1. 'I’o illuminate ; to fupply with light. 

As one fun fliineth to the whole world, fo there is no faith 
but this one publilhed, the brightnefs whereof mull cnlighteri 
all that come to the knowledge of the truth. Hooker , b. v.J'. 46. 

2. To inftruitl; to furnilh with encreafe of knowledge. 

This doctrine is fo agreeable to rcafon, that we meet with 
it in the writings of the enlightened heathens. SpcRatur. 

’Tis he who enlightens our underftanding, corrects our wills, 
and enables us to fubdue our n flections to the law of God. Rog. 

3. To cheer; to exhilarate ; to gladden. 

4. To fupply with fight; to quicken in the faculty of vifion. 

Love never fails to maftcr what he finds ; 

The fool enlightens, and the wife he blinds. Dryden. 

Ekli'ghteker. n.f. [from enlighten.] 
j. Illuminator; one that gives light. 

O, fent from heav’n, 

Enlight'ner of my darknefs ! gracious things 
Thou haft reveal’d. Milton's Paradife Lojl , l. xii. I. 27U 
2. Inftruftor. 

To Enli'nk. v.a. [from link,] To chain to; to bind. 

What is it then to me, if impious war. 

Array’d in flames like to the prince of fiends. 

Do with his fmirch’d complexion all fell feats, 

Enlinkt to vvaftc and dcfolation. Shakefp. Henry V. 

To Enli'ven. v.a. [from life, live.] 

1. To make quick; to make alive; to animate. 

2. To make vigorous or adtive. 

In a glafs-houfe the workmen often fling in a fmall quan- 
tity of frefh coals, which feems to difturb the fire, but very 
much enlivens it. Swijt's Thoughts on various Subjcfis. 

3. To make fprightlv or vivacious. 

4. To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 

EnlFvener. n.J. [from enliven.] That which animates; 
that which puts in motion ; that which invigorates. 

But fire, th* cnliver.er of the general frame. 

Is one, its operation ftill the fame: 

Its principle is in itfelf; while ours 

Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow’rs. Dryden. 
ToEnlu'mjne. v.a. [enluminer, French.] To illumine; to 
illuminate; to enlighten. See Illumine. 

For having yet, in his deducted fpright. 

Some fparks remaining of that heav’nly fire. 

He is enlumin'd with that goodly light. 

Unto like goodly femblance to afpirc. Sfenf Hymn on Love. 
Enmity, n.f. [from enemy, as if enemity, inanity.] 

1. Unfriendly difpofition ; malevolence; averfion. 

Their being forced to their books, in an age at enmity with 
all reftraint, has been the rcafon why many have hated 

books - . . Locke. 

2. Contrariety of interefts or inclinations; mutual malignity. 

'They fhall within this hour. 

On a diflenfion of a doit, break out 
In bittcreft enmity. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus: 

Between thee and the woman I will put 
Enmity ; and between thine and her feed : 

Her feed fhall bruife thy head, thou bruife his heel. Miltcn. 
How far thefe controversies, and appearing enmities of thofe 
g.orious creatures, may be carried, is not my bufinefs to fhew 
or determine. ^ Dryden' s Juven. Dedication. 

Know ye not that the fricndfhip of the world 
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fcts you at enmity with heaven, and will, if not for fdk.cn, ren- 
der you incapable of it. Wake’s Preparation f,r Death. 

4 * Malice ; mifehievous attempts. 

I abjure all roofs, and chufc 

T o wage againft the enmity o’ th’ air. Shake/. King Lear. 
He who performs his duty in a flat ion of great power, muft 
needs incur the utter enmity of many, and the high difpleafure 
of more. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

To Enm a'rble. v. a. [from marble. 1 To turn to marble: to 
harden. 

Their dying to delay. 

Thou do’ft enmarble the proud heart of her, 

Whofe love before their life they do prefer. Spen/er. 

To Enme'sH. v. a. [from mejh.] To net; to intangle; to 
intrap. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodnefs make the net 
That fhall enmejh them all. Shakefpeare’ s Othello. 

Enne'aqon. n. f . [iaa and /«>■«.] A figure of nine angles. 
Ennea'tic A L. adj. [.W«.] Enneatical days , are every ninth 
day of a ficknefs ; and enneatical year . , every ninth year of 
one’s life. 

To Enno'ble. v a. [ennoblir, French.] 

1. To raife from commonalty to nobility. 

Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to ennoble thofe. 

That fcarce feme two days fince were worth a noble. Shak. 

2. To dignify; to aggrandife ; to exalt; to raife. 

God railed up the fpirit of this great perfon, and ennobled 
his courage and conduct with the entire overthrow of this 
mighty holt. South’s Sermons. 

What can ennoble fots, or flaves, or cowards ! 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards. Pope’s EJfays. 

3. l‘o elevate ; to magnify. 

None fo lovely, fweet and fair. 

Or do more ennoble love. I Taller. 

Ennobled, yet unchang’d, if nature Ihinc. Anon. 

4. To make famous or illuftrious. 

The hreath of Scotland the Spaniards eould not endure ; 
neither durft they as invaders land in Ireland, but only en- 
nobled feme of the coafts thereof with Ihipwrecks. Bacon. 
Enno'blement. n.f [from ennoble.] 

1. The act of raifing to the rank of nobility. 

He added during parliament, to his former creations, the 
ennoblement or advancement in nobility of a few others. Bacon. 

2. Exaltation ; elevation ; dignity. 

The eternal wildom enriched us with all ennoblements, fuit- 
able to the meafures of an unllraitned goodnefs. Glanv. Seep/. 
Enoda'tion. n.f. [ enodatio , Latin.] 
j. The a£t of untying a knot. 

?. Solution of a difficulty. Dili. 

Eno'rmity. n.f. [from enormous .] 

1. Deviation from rule ; irregularity. 

2. Deviation from right; depravity; corruption. 

We fhall fpeak of the particular abufes and enormities of 
the government. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

That the mean, which this law provideth, will be always 
fufficient to bridle or reftrain enormity, no man can warrant. 

Hooker, b. iii. f. 10. 
There are many little enormities in the world, which our 
preachers would be very glad to fee removed ; but at the fame 
time dare not meddle with them, for fear of betraying the 
dignity of the pulpit. Addifon s Guardian, N°. 116. 

3. Atrocious crimes ; flagitious villanies ; crimes exceeding the 
common meafure. 

It is not a bare fpeculation that kings may run into enormi- 
ties ; the practice may be proved by examples. Swift. 

ENO'RMOUS. adj. [enormis, Latin ] 

1. Irregular; out ot rule; not regulated by any ftated meafures; 
cxcurfivc beyond the limits of a regular figure. 

Nature here 

Wanton’d, as in her prime ; and plaid at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more fwcets. 

Wild above rule, or art, enormous blifs ! Milton's Par. Lojl. 
The enormous part of the light in the circumference of every 
lucid point, ought to be lefs difcernible in fhorter telefcopes 
than in longer, bccaufe the Ihorter tranfmit lefs light to the 
cye> Bewton's Gpt. 

. Difordered; confufcd. 

I fhall find time 

From this enormous flate, and feck to give 
Lodes their remedies. Shakefpeare s King I.eat. 

3. Wicked beyond the common meafure. 

4. Exceeding in bulk the common meafures: always u fed witn 
fomc degree of diflike, or horror, or wonder. 

A giant-lhephcrd here his flock maintains, 

Far from the reft, and folitary reigns, 

A form enormous ! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in flature, or in face. Popes Odyjfey. 
Eno'rmOUSLY. ado. [from enormous.] Beyond meafure. 

One who could ever efpoufe a notion fo enormo-.Jly abfurd 
and fenfelcfs, as that the world was framed by chance, floodw. 
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Eno'rmousness. n.f. [from enormous.] Immcafurablc w 1 
ednefs. Wlck - 

When thofe who have no opportunity to examine our 
faith, fee the enormoufnefs of our works, what fhould hi i 
them from mealuring the matter by the difciples ? Dec ofp; 

Eno'ugh. adj. [jenoh, Saxon ; ganah, Gothick ; gened £’ 
It is not eafy to determine whether this word be an adW ’ 
or adverb ; perhaps, when it is joined with a fubftantive V ' 
an adjedlive, of which enow is the plural. In other fituatio * 
it feems an adverb; except that after the verb to have, orT 
be, either exprefled or underftood, it may be accounted a 
fubftantive. It is pronounced as if it were written tnuf.] \ 
a fufficient meafure ; fo as may fatisfy ; fo as may fuffi[ e . ™ 
Why wou’dft thou go, with one confent they cry, 
Wh en thou hadft gold enough, and Emily. Dr Am 

When there was not room enough for their herds, they bv 
confent feparated, and enlarged their pafturc. L u jl ( 

Eno'ugh. n.f. 

1. Something fufficient in greatnefs or excellence. 

’Tis enough for me to have endeavoured the union of my 
country, whilft I continued in publick employments. Tempi. 

The indolency and enjoyment we have, luffi'cing for our 
prefent happinefs, we delire r.ot to venture die change, being 
content, and that is enough. Lode. 

Enough for me that to the lift’ning fwains, 

Firft in thofe fields I fung the iilvan ttrains. p^ t 

1 will not quarrel with the prefent age : it has done enough 
for me, in making and keeping you two my friends. p t p f% 

2 . Something equal to a man’s powers or faculties. 

He could not have been without fome great dcfedls ami 
main errours in his nature, cuftoms, and proceedings, which 
he had enough to do to fave and help, with a thoufand little 
induftries and watches. Bacon's Henry Vll. 

Eno'uch. adv. 

1. In a fufficient degree ; in a degree that gives fatisfaclion. 

2. It notes a (light augmentation of the pofitive degree : as, lan 
ready enough to quarrel ; that is, I am rather quarrclfome than 
peaceable. 

I am apt enough to think, that this fame binarium of a 
ftronger and a weaker, like unto mafculinc and feminine, 
doth hold in all living bodies. Bam. 

It is fometimes pleafant enough to confider the different no- 
tions which different perfons have of the fame thing. Addifor.. 

They are now in prifon at Florence; and, as it is laid, 
treated hardly enough. Addifon on liay. 

3. Sometimes it notes diminution; as, the fong is well enough-, 
that is, not quite well, though not much amifs. 

4. An exclamation noting fulnefs or fatiety. 

Macbeth, beware Macduff! 

Beware the thane of Fife! Difmifs me.— Enough. Shai/fp. 

Henceforth I’ll bear 
Affli&ion, ’till it do cry out itfelf. 

Enough, enough, and die. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

Eno'w. The plural of enough. In a fufficient number. 

The earth hath fince born enow bleeding witnefles, that it 
was no want of true courage. Sidney, h.n. 

The walls of the church there are enow contented to build, 
and to underfet it with goodly pillars: the marbles are po- 
lifhcd, the roofs fhinc with gold, the altar hath precious 
{tones to adorn it, and of Chrift’s minitters no choice at all. 

Hooker, b. v. /. 15- 

As if 

Man had not felfifli foes enow befides, , 

That, day and night, for his deftru&ion wait. Mm. P. LoJ. 

My conquering brother will have flaves enow. 

To pay his cruel vows for victory. Drydens DtnSebaJhon. 
There arc at Rome enow modern works of architecture to 
employ any reafonable man. Addifor. on ancient Medals. 

EN PASSANT, adv. [French.] By the way. 

ToEnra'ge. v. a. [enragtr, french.] To irritate, op 
voke; to make furious; to exafperate. 



The juttice of their quarrel fl-ould not fo much enf0 " r “^ 

^ bcinff »Un /liAsnnnnr dotlC tO tlKll 

king, and to chaflife 


as enrage their., bein 
and 


mies. 


to revenge the diflionour done to I 
the deceitful dealings of 

Enrag’d at this, upon the bawd I flew ; . 

And that which mod enrag’d me was, twas true ' , , . , Q 
To Enra'nge. v. a [ from range. ] To place reg ) . 

put into order. . . 

In their jaw , 

Three ranks of iron teeth enranged were. Fairy 1 
As fair Diana, in frelh Summer’s day, ^ 

Beholds her nymphs estrang’d in thady wo • ’ 

-i. ['.--! T "f rfEv X 

No lcifurc had he to cm am r his men. tsbaeejp 

To Enra'pt. v. a. [from rapt.] „ n thufiafm. 

To throw into an extafy ; to transport with cnthu.iaim 

I myfelf 

Am, like a prophet, fuddenly enrapt ^dOttf 

To tell thee! thtt this day j$ ft, 

2. In the following quotation it feems erro t •) 

enwraft , involved ; wrapt up. Nor 
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Nor hath he been fo enrapt in thofe (ludies as to nczfcfl the 

nnlite arts of painting; architecture, mulick, and po ell 7 - 
poltte arts ot 1 a g, ^ ^ ^ ^ Scnb/ 

To Enra'pture. v. a. [from rapture.] To tranfport witli 

To throw into 

to tranfport with delight. 

What wonder. 

Frail men, whofe eyes feek heavenly things to fee, 

At fight thereof fo much enravijh'd be ? , , 

EnRa'vishment. n.f [from enravijh.] hxtefy of delight. 
They contradt a kind of fplendor Irom the feemingly ob- 
feuring vail, which adds to the em avijhments of her tranf- 

porterf admirers. . „ t S«ff. 

To Enri'ch. v.a. [enrieher, French.] 

j. To make wealthy; to make opulent. 

The king will enrich him with great riches, and will give 

him his daughter. 1 Sa - xvu ‘ 2 S- 

Henry is able to enrich his queen, 

And not to feek a queen to make him rich, c Irak. Henry v i. 

The city, which thou feed, no other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, queen ot the earth. 

So far renown’d, and with the fpoils enrich’d 
Of nations. Milton’s Parndiji Regain d, b. iv. '• 44 6 - 

Thofe are fo unhappy as to rob others, without enriching 
, , , Denham. 

theinfelves. 

2. To fertilife; to make fruitful. 

See the fweet brooks in filver mazes creep, 

Enrich the meadows, and fupply the deep Blactm. Creation. 

3. To ftore ; to fupply with augmentation ot any thing clc- 

JifCJiblc* ^ • » 

There is not anyone among them that could ever enrici 

his own underftanding with any certain truth, ever ed.ty 

others therein. . Raleigh’s Hijhry of the iVorld. 

Ekri'chment. n.f. [from enrich.] 

1 . Augmentation of wealth. 

2. Amplification; improvement by addition. 

I have procured a tranflation of that book into the general 
lancnia^e, not without great and ample additions, and e "f fo- 
ment thereof. Bacon’s Holy iVar. 

It is a vaft hindrance to the enrichment ot our underitand- 
inas, if we fpend too much of our time and pains among in- 
finites and unfearchables. //- atts s Logic k. 

To Enri'dge. v. a. [from ridge.] To form with longitu- 
dinal protuberances or ridges. 

He had a thoufand nofes. 

Horns walk’d and wav’d like the enridged fca : 

It was fome fiend. Shakefpeare' s King Lear. 

To Enri'ng. v.a. [from ring.] To bind round ; to encircle. 

Ivy fo 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. Shakefpeare. 

To Enri'pen. v.a. [from ripe.] To ripen; to matuie; to 
bring to perfection. 

The Summer, how it enripen’d the year ; 

And Autumn, what our golden harvelts were. Donne. 
To Enro'be. v. a. [from role. J Io drels; to cloath; to ha- 
bit; to invert. 

Her mother hath intended. 

That, quaint in green, (he (hall be loofe enrob'd. 

With ribbands pendant, flaring ’bout her head. Shakefpeare. 
To Enro'll. v.a. [enr oiler, I‘ rench.J 

1. To infert in a roll or regifter. 

There be enrolled amongft the king’s forces about thirty 
thoufand men of the Jews. 1 Mae. x. ;6. 

We find ourfelves enrolled in this heavenly family as fer- 
vants, and as fons. Spratt s Sermons. 

The champions, all of high degree. 

Who knighthood lov’d, and deeds of chivalry, 

T hrong’d to the lifts, and envy’d to behold 

'i he names of others, not their own, enroll’d. Dryden. 

Mentes, an ever-honour’d name of old. 

High in Ulvfies’ focial lift enroll d Pope’s Odyjfey, b. i. 

Heroes and heroines of old, 

By honour only were enroll d 
Among their brethren of the (kies; 

To which, though iatc, (hall Stella rife. Swift. 

2. To record ; to leave in writing. 

He fwore content to your fucccflion ; 

His oath enrolled in the parliament. Shake/ care' s Henry VI. 

Laws, which none (hall find 
Left them enroll’d-, or what the fpirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Milton t Para '.ife Lojl , b. xii. 

3. To involve; to inwrap. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light. 

Enroll'd in dufkifh fmoak and brimftone blue. Fairy Queen. 
Enro'ller. n.f. [from enrol.] He that enrols; he that rc- 
gifters. 

Enrolment, n.f. [from enrol.] Regifter; writing in which 
any thing is recorded ; record. 

The king himfelf caufed to be enrolled, and tcfiified by a 
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a fche- 
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notary publick ; and delivered the enrolments, with hi# own 
hands, to the bifhop of Salilbury.^ Davies on re 1 ^ 

To Enro'ot. v. a. [from root.] To fix by the roo ; 
plant deep. 

Full well he knows 
He cannot fo precifely weed this land. 

As his mifdoubts prefent occafion : 

His foes are fo enrooted with His friends, 

That, plucking to unfix an enemy, f TV/ 

He doth unfatten fo and (hake a friend. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
To Enko'und. v.a. [from round.] lo environ; to ur 
round; to encircle; to inclofe. 

Upon his royal face there is no note . „ 

How dread an army hath enrounded him. Shakefp. Henry V . 
ENS. n.f. [Latin.] 
j. Any being or exiftence. 

2. [In chymiftry.J Some things that are pretended to contain 
all the qualities or virtues of the ingredients they are drawn 
from in a little room. 

ENSA'MPLE. n. f. [effempio, Italian.] Example ; pattern ; 
fubjea of imitation. This orthography is now juitly dll'- 
ll fed. 

Such life (hould be the honour of yotir light; ^ 

Such death, the fad enfample of your might. Spenfer s Sonnets. 
Ye have us for an enj ample. Phil. 111. 1 7 - 

Such perfons as would be willing to make life of our enfample 
to do the fame thing, where there is not the fame neceffity, 
may do it upon their own fcore, and not be able to vouch our 
practice for their excufe. Sander fan’s 'Judgment. 

To Ensa'mple. v.a. [from the noun.] Io exemplify; to 
(hew by example ; to give as a copy. 

I have followed all the ancient poets hiftorical : firft, 
Homer, who, in the perfon of Agamemnon, enfampled a 
good governor and a virtuous man. Spenfer. 

To Ensa'nguine. v.a. [janguis, Latin; enfang'anter, hr ] 
To fmear with gore ; to fuftufe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the fquadrons join. 

Where cattle paftur’d late ; now fcatter’d lies, 

With carcafl’es and arms, th’ enftnguin’d field 
Deferted. Milton's Paradife l.ojl , b xi. 

To Ensche'dule. v.a. [from fchcdule.] To infert in 
dule or writing. 

You muft buv that peace 
With full accord to all our jull demands, 

Enfehedui' d here. Shak. Hen. V . 

To Ensco'nce. v. a. [from fconct.] To cover as with a fort ; 
to fee u re. Hanmer. 

I myfelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in my neceffity, 
am fain to (hufHe, to hedge, and to lurch ; and yet your 
rogue will enfconce your rags, your cat-a-mountain looks, your 
red lettice phrafes, your bold bearing oaths under the fhelter 
of your honour. Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

She (hull not fee me : I will enfance me behind the arras. 

Shakejpeare's Mary Wives of IVindfor. 
We make trifles of terrours, enfconcing ourfelves in feem- 
ing knowledge. Shakefpeare' s All's well that ends well. 

A fort of error to enfconce 
Abfurdityand ignorance. 

This he courageoufly invaded. 

And having enter’d, barricado’d, 

Enjconc’d himfelf as formidable 

As could be underneath a tabic. Hudibras, p. iii cant. 1. 
ToEnsk'am. v.a. [from /earn.] Tofowup; to inclofe by a 
feam or jun&uic of needlework. 

A name engraved in the reveftiary of the temp’e, watched 
by two brazen dogs, one Hole away, and enfeam d it in his 
tb'gb Camden's Remains. 

To Ense'ar. v.a. [(com fear ] To cautcrifc; to ftanch or 
ftop with fire. 

Enfear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 

Let it no more bring out t’ ingrateful man. Shakefp. Tiitan. 
ToEnshi'eld. v.a. [from Jhitld.] To IhiclJ ; to cover; tu 
protect. 

Thefc black malks 

Proclaim an cnjhield beauty, ten times louder 
1 ban beauty could dilplay. Shak. Meafure for Me afar e. 
To Enshrx'ne. v.a. [from fainc.] To inclofe in a chcft of 
cabinet; to preferve and fecure as a thing facred. 

He feems 

A phcuiix, gaz’d by all, as that lole bird, 

V\ hen to tnjhrine his rcliques in the fun’s 

Blight temple, to Egyptian Thebes lie flics. Milt. Per. Lojl. 

I lie fots combine J 

V. ith pious care a monkey to enjkrine. Tates Jav. Sot. 

Fair fortune next, with look , lerene and k nd, 

Receives ’em, in her ancient fane enfhrin'd. Add fen, 

EWuRM. adj. [enfifor mis, Latin ] Having the fhape of a 
fword, as the xiphoeides or njiform caitilave. 

E'NSiGN. u.J [enjeigne, French.] 

1. The flag or ffandard of a regiment. 

Hang up your en/igns, let your drums be ftiil • 

For here wc entertain a foleoyi pcace . Shake jeon' , H. VI. 

b ° The 


Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 
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The Turks (till prefling on, got up to the top at the walls 
With eight enftgns, from whence they had repullcd the defen- 
*• Knollcs's Hi/torj of the 7 urks. 

Men taking occauon from the qualities, wherein thev ob- 
serve often feveral individuals to agree, range them into' foils, 
in order to their naming, for the convenience of comprehen- 
fivehgns; under which individuals, according to their con- 
formity to this or that abftract idea, come to be ranked as un- 
der at firm. / , ■ 

2. Any fignal to aflemble. 

He will lift up an enfgn to the nations from far. If. v. 

3. Badge; or mark of diftin&ion, rank or office. 

Princes that fly, their feeptres left behind, • 

Contempt or pity, where they travel, find ; 

The enftgns of our pow’r about we bear, 

And ev’ry land pays tribute to the fair. Waller. 

rhe marks or enftgns of virtues contribute not a little, bv 
their noblenefs, to the ornament of the figures; fuch, for 
example, as arc the decorations belonging to the liberal am, 
to war or facrifices. Dry Jen’s Dvfrejnoy. 

4- The officer of loot who carries the flag. [.Formerly written 
ancient. ] 

E nsignbearer. it. f. [ enfign and bear. ] He that carries the 
flag ; the enfign. 

It it be true that the giants ever made war againfl heaven, 
he had been a fit enjignbearer for chat company. Hi Jury, b. ii. 

I o Ensla'vk. v. a. [from flave. J 

1. I o reduce to ferviiudc; to deprive of liberty. 

The conquer’d aifo, and enfav'd by war, 

Shall, with their freedom loft, their virtue lofe. Mih.P.L. 

2. To make over to another as his flave or bondman. 

I to do this ! 1, whom you once thought brave. 

To fell my country, and my king e flave. Dr,d lad. Emp. 

Long draughts of fleep his montirous limbs ciifave ; 

He reels, and falling fills the fpacious cave. Drydeu's /fin. 
He is certainly the molt fubjedted, die moil enjiuved, who 
is fo in his underflanding. Locke. 

While the balance of power is equally held, the ambition 
of private men gives neither danger nor fear, nor can pcifibly 
enfluve their count ry. Swift. 

No man can make another man to be his flave. unlcfs he 
hath firll enflaved himfelf to life and death, to pleasure or pain, 
to hope or fear : command thofe pafiions, and you are freer 
than the Parthian; king. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

I he more virtuoufly any man lives, and the Jefs he is en- 
i-uved to any lufl, the more ready he is to entertain the prin- 
ciples of religion. Tillotfon , Sermon 1. 

A man, not having the power of his own life, cannot by 
compail, or his own confent, enflave himfelf to any one, nor 
put ’himfelf under the abfolute arbitrary power of anothei, to 
take away life when he pleafcs. Locke. 

a'vement. n.f [from enflave.] The flatcof fervitude; 
flavery ; abjedl fubjcction. 

Tbc children cflfrael, according to their method of finning, 
alter mercies, and thereupon returning to a frefh enjlavcment 
to their enemies, had now palled feven years in cruel fnb- 
jedtion. South's Serums. 

En's-la'ver. n.f. [from enjbave. J He that reduces others to a 
Mate of fervitude. 

What indignation in her mind, 

Againfl e flavors of mankind ! Swift. 

To Evsu'k. v.a. [enfniver, French.] To follow ; to purfue. 

F lee evil, and do good ; feck peace, and enfue it. Com. Pray. 

But now thcle Epicures begin. to finite. 

And lay, my do&rine is more fate than true; 

And that I fondly do myfelf beguile, • 

While theft* receiv’d opinions I enfue. Davies. 

To Ensu'e. v. Vi 

j. To follow as a confequence topremifes. 

Let this be granted, and it fhall hereupon plainly enfue, 
that the light of Scripture once fhining in the world, 
all other light of nature is therewith in fuch fort drowned, 
that nowwc need it not. Hooker , b. ii. f 4. 

2. To fuccecd in a train of events, or courfcof time. 

The man was noble ; 

But with his lad attempt lie wip’d it out, 

Deftroy’d his country, and his name remains 
T o the enfuing age abhorr’d. Shakejpearc s Corio 'anus. 

Bifhops arc placed by collation of the king, without any 
precedent <. lection or confirmation enfuing. Hayward. 

Of worfe deeds worfe fufferings mull enfut. Milt. P. L. 

With mortal heat each other fhall purfue ; 

What wars, what wounds, what daughter ihall enfue! Dryd. 

Impute not then thofe ills which may enfue 
To me, but thofe who with mediant hate 
Purfue my life. Rathe' t Ambitious Stepmother. 

Then grave Claritlii graceful wav’d her fan; 

Silence enj'u'd, and thus the nymph began. Pope. 

F.N'su'KANce, /.’./ [from enfute. ] 

1 . Exemption from hazard, obtained by the payment of a cer- 
tain fum. 

5>. The fum paid for fccurity. 



brjien. 
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The vain enfurancers of life, 

And they who moll perform’d, and promis’d ] e f s 
. r i^bhort and Hobbes, forfook th’ unequal ftrife 
f o hssv re. v. a. [irons Jure, ajfurcr , French. 1 

1 . I o afeertain ; to make certain ; to fecure. 

It is eafy to entail debts on fuccccding ages, but howto 
fare peace for any term of years is difficult er.ouoh v 

2. I o exempt anything from hazard by paviiw a cert.l nT^ 

on condition of being rcimburfed for milcarriaue ~ Um ’ 
3 ' of 

A mendicant contracted with a country fellow for a n. 
tity of corn, to enjure his fheep for that year. L'RHr, 
Ensu'rer. n.f. [from enjure.] One who makes conffij 
LnunY.MGe ; one who for a certain fern exempts any thing from 

F.nta'ui.ature. 7 n.f. [from table.] [In architecture 1 Si® 
Entablement. 5 nifies the architrave, fr.fe, and cornice 0 fe 
pillar ; bung m dfea the extremity of the flooring, which i« 
cither fupported by pillars, or by a wall, if there be no 

columns. jj 

Em a ii.. n.f. [feudum talliatum, from the French entail* nl 
from tailler , to cut.J 5 * 

1. T he efface entailed or fettled, with regard to the rule of its 
defeent. 

2. The rule of defeent fettled for any eflate. 

3. Engraver’s work ; inlay. Obfolete: 

Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 

Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Fairy Queen, b. ii 
To Enta il v. a. [tailler, to cut ; entailler , French ] 

1. To fettle the defeent of any eflate fo that it cannot be by any 

fubfequent pofleflbr bequeathed at pleafure. 1 ‘ 

1 here entail 

The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever. Shah. H. VI. 

Had Richard unconftrain’d refign’d the throne, 

A king can give no more than is his own : 

The title flood entail d, had Richard had a fon. Drydtn. 

2. I o fix unalienably upon auy petfon or thing. 

None ever had a privilege qf infallibility entailed to all he 
fi‘i‘1. ^ Digby on bodies. 

Thj? intemperate and unjufl tranfmit their bodily infirmities 
and difeafes to their children, and entail a fccret curfe upon 
their eflates. Tidotfon , Sermon v. 

3. To cut. Obfolete. 

The mortal fleel difpitcoufly entaiP d. 

Deep in their flelh, quite through the iron walls, 

T hat a large purple flream adown their giambeux falls. FQ. 
To Enta'me. v. a. [from tame] To tame; to lubjugatc; to 
fubduc. 

’Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 

That can entetme my fpirits to vour worlhip. Shakefpeare. 
To H’Ta'kgle. v.a. [A word of uncertain etymology.] 

1. To inwrap or enfnare with fomething not eafily extricablc, 
as a net ; or fomething adhefive, as briars. 

9. To lofe in multiplied involutions; as in a labyrinth. 

3. To twifl, or confufe in fuch a manner as that a feparation 
cannot eafily be made ; to make an entangled knot. 

4. To involve in difficulties ; to embnrrafs ; to perplex. 

He knew not how to wrvftle with defperatc contingencies, 
and fo abhorred to be entangled in fuch. Clarendon. 

5. To puzzle; to bewilder. 

The duke, being queflioned, neither held filence as he 
might, nor conftaruly denied it, but entangled himlelf in his 
doubtful tale. Hayward. 

1 fuppofe a great part of the difficulties that perplex mens 
thoughts, and entangle their underllandings, would be eafily 

refolved. Locke. 

6. To enfnare by captious queflions or artful talk. 

The Pharifees took counfel how they might entangle him in 
his talk. Mat. xxii. 15- 

7. To diftraiSl with variety of cares. 

No man that warreth entanglelh himfelf with the affairs of 
tills life. * TO* “• 4- 

8. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties of a work. 

Now all labour, 

Marrs what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itfclf with ftrength. Shdkefpearis Anth. and Cleopatra. 

Enta'nollMent. n.f [from entangle.] 

1. Involution of anv thing intricate or adhefive. 

The highcfl and mofl improved fpirits arc frequently caught 
in the entanglements of a tenacious imagination. Glanv. StepJ. 

2. Perplexity; puzzle. 

There will be no greater entanglements , touching the no 1 
of God and his providence. Mores Divne Du. ognen 

It is to fence againfl the entanglements ot equivocal u cr > 
and the art of fophiftry, that diftinctions have been m i 

tiplied. . L 

Enta'kclkR. n.f. [from entangle.] One that entang is- 
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To E'NTER. v. a. [ entrer , French.] 

j. To go or come into anv place. 

A king of repute and learning entered the lifts aga.mt 
him. , , , . Aitcrbujy. 

2 . To initiate in a bufinefs, method, or focicty. 

I he eldeft being thus entered, and then made the falhion, it 

would be impoffiblc to hinder thenu Locke. 

« To introduce or admit into any counfel. 

So your opinion is, Aufidius, 

That they of Rome are enter'd in our counfels. 

And know how we proceed. Shakejpeat c s Ccriolanus. 

4. To fet down in a writing. 

Mr. Phang, have you enter'd the adlion ? 

—It is enter'd. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. ii. 

Agues and fevers are entered promifeuoufly, yet in the lew 
bills they have been Jiitinguiflied. G muni's Bills 0] Mortality- 

To E'nter. v. n. 

1. To come in ; to go in. 

Be not flothful to go and to enter to poffefs the land. Judg. 

Other creature here. 

Bead, bird, infedl, or worm, duril enter none. Milton. 

2. To penetrate mentally ; to make intelledtual entrance. 

He is particularly plcafed with Livy for his manner of tell- 
ing a dory, and will) Salluft for his entering into internal prin- 
ciples of adlion. Addifon's Spell at r, N \ 409. 

They were not capable of entering into the numerous con- 
curring fprings of adtion. Watts's Improvement oj the Mir.d. 

3- To engage in. 

The French king hath often entered on feveral expenfive 
projects, on purpofc to diffipate wealth. Addijen on the War. 

Gentlemen did not care to enter upon bufinefs till alter their 
morning draught. Iatler, N u . 86. 

4. To be initiated in. 

As foon as they once entered into a tafte of pleafure, polite- 
nefs, and magnificence, they fell into a tboufand violences, 
conspiracies and divifions. Addijon on Italy. 

Enterdh'al. n.f. [entre and deal.] Reciprocal tranfadlions. 

For he is pradlis’d well in policy. 

And thereto doth his courting mofl apply ; 

'Fo learn the enterdeal of princes ftrange. 

To mark th’ intent of counfels, and the change 
Of dates. Hubberef s Tale. 

E'ntERING. n.f. [from enter.] Entrance; pafiage into a 
place. 

It is laid wade, fo that there is no houfe, no entering in. If. 

To Enterjla'cf.. v.a. [entrclaJJ'er, French.] To intermix ; 
to interweave. 

This lady walked outright, ’till die might fee her enter into 
a fine clofe arbor : it was of trees, whofe branches fo lovingly 
interlaced one another, that it could relift the llrongeft violence 
of the fight. Sidney. 

Entero'celB. n.f. [enterocele, Latin.] A rupture from the 
bowels prelfing through or dilating the peritonaeum, fo as to 
fall down into the groin. The remedy in fuch cafes, is chief- 
ly by trulles and holders. £huncy. 

II the intefline only is fallen, it becomes an cnterocele-, if 

the omentum or epiploon, cpipocele ; and if both, entero- 
epiploccle. Sharp’s Surgery. 

EnteroYogy. n.f. [trim, and xiy»<.] The anatomical ac- 

count of the bowels and internal parts. 

Ente 1 o'mph alos. n.f. [;;t;£o» and ofipa.Vjc.J An umbilical 
or navel rupture. 

Exterpa'rlance. n.f. [mire and parler, F'rench.] Parley; 
mutual talk ; conference. 

During the tnterparlance the Scots difeharged againft the 
Englifh without harm, but not without breach of the laws of 
the field. Hayward. 

Enterplf.'ader. n.f. [entre and plead.] The (lifeufling of a 
point incidentally tailing out, before the principal caufe can 
take end. F’ur example : two feveral perfons, being found 
heirs to land by two feveral officers in one county, the k ng is 
brought in doubt whether livery ought to be made; and there- 
fore, before livery be made to cither, they muft enterplead ; 
that is, try between themfelve* who is the ri«ht heir. Cowcl. 

E'NTERPRISE. n.f. [entreprife, French.] An undertaking of 
hazard ; an arduous attempt. 

Now is the time to execute mine enterprij'es to the deftruc- 
tion of the enemies. Judith 5. 

Whet on Warwick to this enterprife. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

The day approach’d, when fortune lbould decide 
Th’ important enterprife , and give the biidc. Lryue" 

To Enterprise, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To undertake; to attempt; toellay. 

Nor fhall I to the work thou enterpi i/,Jl 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
Princes were only chiefs of thofe adcmblies, bv .vhofe con- 
fidtations and authority the great actions were leioU c a and 
enterp, ifed. Temple. 

Au epick poem, or the hcroick action of fon. . great com^- 
mandcr, entesprifed for the common good and h> nour of ihe 
Chriftiari caufe, and executed happily,. may he.:? veil written 
now as it was of old by the heathens. Qryden's Juv. Dedicat. 


Halle then, and lofe no time : 

The bufinefs muft be enterpris'd this night ; • 

We mull furprife the court in its delight. Dryden, 

2. To receive; to entertain. Obfolete. 

In goodly garments, that her well became, 

F'air marching forth in honourable wife, 

Him at the threlhold met, and well did enterprife. Fa. .fte. 

Enterpriser, n.f. [from ‘enterprife.] A man ul enterprife, 
one who undertakes great things ; one who engages himfelf 
in important and dangerous defigns. 

They commonly proved great ente'p fers with happy 
fucceft. ' Hayward on Edward V I. 

To ENTERTA'iN. v.a. [entretenir, French.] 

1 . To converfe with ; to talk with. ... 

His head was fo well ftored a magazine, that nothing could 
be propofed which he was not readily turnilhed to entertain 
any one in. Locke. 

2. To treat at the table. 

You fhall find an apartment fitted up for you, and fhall be 
every day entertained with beel or mutton of my own feed- 
jng. Addijon s Spectator , N°. 549* 

3. To receive hofpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain drangers ; for thereby feme 
have entertained angels unawares. Heb. iii. 2. 

Heav’n, fet ope thy everlafling gates, . 

To entertain my vows of thanks and praife. Shak. Hen. VI. 

4. To keep in one’s fervice. 

How many men would you require to the furnidiing of this 
which you take in hand ? And how long fpnee would you 
have them entertained ? Spenfer’s Ireland. 

You, fir, 1 entertain for one of my hundred ; only, I d6 
not like the fafhion of your garments. Ska efp. King Lear. 

I’ll weep and figh. 

And, leaving fo his fervicc, follow you. 

So pleafe you entertain me. Shakefpeare' s C, mbeline. 

5. To referve in the mind. 

This is the fevered purpofc God can entertain towards us. 

Decay of Piety. 

6. To plcafc; to amufe; to divert. 

David entertained himfelf with the meditations of God’s 
law, not his hidden decrees or counfels. Decay cf Dirty. 

The hiftory of the Royal Society fhews how well philoio- 
phy becometh a narration : the progrefs of knowledge is as 
entertaining as that of arms. Felton on the Clajficks. 

They were capable of entertaining theml’elves on a thoufand 
different fubjedts, without running into the common topicks. 

Addijon n Ancient Medals. 
In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of nature to a 
figure which the common eye may better take in, and is there- 
fore more entertained with. Pope’s Pref. to the Iliads. 

7. To admit with fatisfadlion. 

Reafon can never permit the mind to entertain probability, 
in oppofition to knowledge and certainty. Locke. 

Entertainer, n.f. [from entertain.] 

1. He that keeps others in his fervice. 

He was, in his nature and conftitution of mind, not very 
apprehenfive or forecafting of luturc events alar off, but an 
entertainer of fortune by the day. Bacon's Henry VII. 

2. He that treats others at his table. 

He fhews both to the gueds and to the entertainer their 
great miftake. Smalridge’ s Sermons. 

It is little the fign of a wife or good man to fuffer tempe- 
rance to be tranfgrefled, in order to purchafe the repute of a 
generous entertainer. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. He that pleafe?, diverts, or amilfcs. 

EnTERTa'iNM ENT. n.f. [from entertain.] 

1. Converfation. 

2. Treatment at the table ; convivial provifion. 

Arrived there, the little houfe they fill, 

Ne look for entertainment where none was ; 

Reft is their feaft, and all things at their will ; 

I he tioMeft mind die belt contentment has. Fairy Queen. 

With Britifh bounty in his fhip he feafts 
1 h’Hefperian princes, his amazed gueds. 

To find that watrv wilderr.efs exceed 

The entertainment of their great Madrid. Waller, 

3. Hofpitable reception. 

4. Reception ; admiffion. 

It is not eafy to imagine how it Ihould at firft gain enter- 
tainment. hut much more difficult to conceive how it diould 
be utii.. .rMk i,r 0 p : ,g aa j. 

5. I he I i.ite of being in pay as iddiers or fervants. 

. Have you an army ready, fay you ? 


-A moil royal one. the centurions and their charges 
didme ly billeted, already in the entertainment , and to be on 
foot at an hour’s warning. Shakejpearc' s Ccriolanus. 

0. I ayment of foldicrs or fervants. Now obfolete. 

entertainment of the general, upon his firft arrival, was 
but fe (hillings and eight pence. Davits on Ireland. 

* ! captains did covenant with the king to ferve him with 
ccrtun numbers of men, for certain wages and entertain- 
tnehls ' Davies on Ireland. 

4 7. Amufement • 
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7. Amufcment; diverfion. 

Bccaufe he that knoweth lead is fitted to a(k queftions, it is 
more reafon, for the entertainment of the time, that he afk me 
quedions than that I afk you. Baton’s New Atlantis. 

Padions ought to be our fervants, and not our mafters; to 
give us fomc agitation for entertainment , but never to throw 
reafon out of its feat. Temple. 

8. Dramatick performance ; the lower comedy. 

A great number of dramatick entertainments are not come- 
dies, but five-acf farces. Gay's Pref to IVkat d’ye Call it. 
Enterti'Ssued. adj. [ entre and tiffuc . j Enterwoven or in- 
termixed with various colours or fubdanccs. 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial. 

The enter tijfue d robe of gold and pearl. Sbakcfp. Henry V. 
ToEnthro'ne. v. a. [from throne.] 
x . To place on a regal feat. 

Mercy is above this feepter’d fway ; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is 2n attribute to God himfelf. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 

On a tribunal fdver’d, 

Cleopatra and himfelf, in chairs of gold. 

Were publickly enthron'd. Sbakcfpearc's Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Beneath a fculptur’d arch he fits enthron’d , 

The peers, encircling, form an awful round. Pope's Odyffcy. 

2 . To inved with fovereign authority. 

This pope was no fooner elected and enthroned. , but that he 
began to exercifc his new rapines. Ayliffc’s Parergon. 

Enthusiasm, n. f. [idn^ucpU.] 

j. A vain belief of private revelation; a vain co!;fiJencc of 
divine favour or communication. 

Enthufiafm is founded neither on reafon nor divine revela- 
tion, but rifes from the conceits of a warmed or overweening 
brain. Locke. 

2. Heat of imagination ; violence of paflion ; confidence of 
opinion. 

3. Elevation of fancy ; exaltation of ideas. 

Imaging is, in itfelf, the very height and life of poetry, 
which, " by a kind of enthufiafm , or extraordinary emotion ot 
foul, makes it feem to us that we behold thofe things which 
the poet paints. Dryden’s Juv. Preface. 

Enthusiast, n.f [bSwia*.] 

j. One who vair.lv imagines a private revelation ; one who has 
a vain confidence of his intercourfc with God. 

Let an enthuftaft be principled that he or his teacher is in- 
fpired, and aCted by an immediate communication of the 
Divine Spirit, and you in vain bring tire evidence of clear 
reafons againft his do&rinc. Locke, 

z. One of a hot imagination, or violent padions. 

Chapman feems to have been of an arrogant turn, and an 
enthujiajl in poetry. Pope s Pref. to t:e Iliads. 

3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

At lad divine Cecilia came, 

Inventrcfs of the vocal frame ; 

The fwcct enlhvfaj ?, from her facred dore. 

Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds. 

And added length to folemn founds, 

With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. Dryd. 
EnTHUSIA'STICAI.. 1 v 

Enthusiastic*. J _ . 

K Perfuaded of fome communication with the Deity. 

He pretended not to any feraphick enthufiajtical raptures, or 
inimitable unaccountable tranl'ports of devotk n. Calamy. 
2. Vehemently hot in anycaufe. 
v Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 

It commonly.happens in an enthufiaflick or prophetick flyle, 
that, by reafon of the eagernefs of the fancy, it doth not al- 
ways follow the even thread of difeourfe. Burnet. 

At lad, fublim’d 

To rapture and enthujiajiick heat, . 

We feel the prefent Deity. Thomfm's Spring , /. 895. 

E'nthymeme. n.f ] An argument confiding only 

of an antecedent and confequcntial propofition ; a lyllogilm 
where the major propofition is lupprefled, and only the minor 
and coniequence produced in words. 

Playing much upon the fimplc or ludrative argumentation, 
to induce their enthymemes unto the people, they take up popu- 
lar conceits. Brown s Vulgar Errours , h. 1. c. 9. 

What .is an entbyrneme , quoth Cornelius. Why, an enthy- 
meme, replied Crambe, is when the major is indeed married to 
the minor, but the marriage kept fecret. Art. and Pope s M. S. 
To ENTl'CE. v. a. [of uncertain etymology.] 10 allure, 
to atti adl ; to draw by blandifliments or hopes to fometliing 

finftil or deftru&ivc. nf ,/■ 

The readied way to entangle the mind with falfc doclrmc, 
as fird to entice the will to wanton living. AfchamsSc ootmajlcr. 

If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, he (hall finely 
endow her to bt his wife. Lx. xxu. 1 . 

So fang the fyrens, with enchanting found, 

Enticing all to liden, and be drown’d. Granvule. 

Enti'cemeNT. n.f. [from entice.] 

,. The ad or pradtice of alluring to ill. . 

Suppofe we that the facred word of God can at their hands 
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receive due honour, by whofe enticement the hoiyerdin^ 

of the church endure every where open contempt ? 

And here to every thirdy wanderer, ‘ ker ‘ 

Bv fly enticement gives his baneful cup, 

With many murmurs mixt. 

2 aTureirvent!” ^ Whid ' “ a " U " ! ‘ 1 ‘° “> “-sCi 
Iii all thefe indances we mud feparate intreaty and mu. 
ments from deceit or violence. layer’s Rule of liviZ l, 
Enti'cer. n.f. [from entice ] One that allures to ill. 
Enticingly, ado. [from entice.] Charmingly ; i„ a win • 
manner. 5 

She drikes a lute well, and fings mod enticingly. Addif. St P 
E'ntier r y. n.J. [ entiertc , French.] The whole; not bard J 
a part. > 

Sometime the attorney thrudeth into the writ the uttermoft 
quantity ; or elfe fetteth down an cm erty, where but a moiety 
was to be paflbd . Bacon's Off. of Alienation 

ENTIRE, adj. [entier, French; integer, Latin J 

1. Whole; undivided. 

It is not fafe to divide, but to extol the entire, Bill ; n Ee . 
ncra l- Bacon's Collection of GoodarJEi.il . 

2. Unbroken ; complete in its parts 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is the more re- 
markable, as it is entire in thofe parts where the ftatue is 
maimed. Addif on on Italy, 

Water and earth, compofed of old worn particles arid 
fragments of particles, would not be of the fame nature and 
texture now with water and earth compofed of entire particles 
in the beginning. Newton's Opt. 

3. Full; complete; comprifing all requifites in itfelf. 

The church of Rome hath rightly alfo coniidered that pub- 
lick prayer is a duty entire in itfelf, a duty rcquilitc to be per- 
formed much oftener than fermons can poilibly be made. Hoot. 

Love’s not love. 

When it is mingled with regards that dand 
Aloof from th’ entire point. Shakefp. King Lear. 

An adion is entire when it is complete in all its parts; or, 
as Aridotlc deferibes it, when it confills of a beginning, a 
mi die, and an end. Spectator, N . Up 

4. Sincere ; hearty. 

He run a courfc more entire with the king of Arragon, but 
more laboured and officious with the king of Cadile. Bam. 

5. Firm; fure ; folid ; fixed. 

Entire and fure the monarchy rule mud prove, 

Who founds her greatnefs on her lubjedis love. Prior. 

6. Unmingled; unallaycd. 

Wrath fhall be no more 

Thenceforth, but in thy prefence joy entire. Milt.P.Lf, 

7. Honed; firmly adherent ; faithful. 

No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, the 
church, or his country ; but he never dudied the ealielt ways 
thofe ends. Clarendon. 

They had many perfons, of whofe entire affe&ions they 
were well allured. Carendon, h. viii. 

8. Ill full drength; with vigour unabated; with power un- 
broken. . 

'I hen back to fight again, new breathed and entire. F.Jh 
Entirely, adv. [from entire.] 

1. In the whole; without divifion. 

Euphrates, running, finketh partly into the lakes of Chal- 
dea, and falls not entiuly into the Perfian Ida. Raleigh’s Hijttr r 
i. Completely; fully. 

Here finifh’d he, and all that he had made 
View’d, and beheld ! all was entirety good. Mil - P« r - hw- 
Chyle may be faid to be a vegetable juice in the Itomac. 
and intedines ; and, poured upon blood, it feems like oil . * 
it pafleth into the laCleals it grows dill more animal, and w in 
it has circulated often with the blood, it is entirely fo. fvM. 
General confent entirely altered the whole irameof <<*■' 

Cl L'lJI* 


government. 


3. With firm adherence; faithfully. 

Which when his penfive lady faw from far, 

Great woe and furrow d id her foul allay. 

As weening that the fad end of the war, _ , • 

And ’gan to liiahcd God entirely pray. Pa ay Jnc: , 

Enti'reness. n.f [from entire. ] 

1. Totality; compleatnefs ; fulnefs. .. j from 

In an arch where each Angle done, which, 1 1 . ,.j 

the red, would he p rhaps dcfencelefs, is 11 ^ .. w h, c h 
by the folidity and entirenefs ot the w hole tan > g { . > fi 

it is a part. 

2. Honelly ; integrity. 

To Enti tle, v. a. [entituler, French. J 

1. To grace or dignify with a title or honourable api <-• ; / 


2. To give a title or diferiminative appellation ; as, 

Befidcs the Scripture, the books which t ’ ,e ' y, t into 

tical were thought not unworthy fortte urnc > ^ j-, 00 ki 

publick audience, and with that name 1 0. v. f 21 

which wc term apocryphal. 

Next 
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Next favourable thou. 

Who highly thus to entitle me vouchfaf A, 

Far other name deferving! Milton's Paradijc Lojl , b. X. 
7. To fuperferibe or prefix as a title. 

How ready zeal for party is to entitle chriflianity to their 

dcfwns, and to charge atheifm on thofe who will not tub- 
. ° Locke* 

mit. 

4. To give a claim to any thing. 

But we, defeended from your facred line, 

Entitled to your hcav’n, and rites divine, 

Are banilh’d earth. . Dryden s Vtrg. Ain. 

He difeovers the martyr and confedbr without the trial ot 
flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle many to the 
reward of actions which they had never the opportunity ot 
performing. Addijon's Spectator, N». 257. 

He entitleel himfelf to the continuance of the divine protec- 
tion and goodnefs, by humiliation and prayer. ^tterbury. 

Thus hardly even is the penitent firmer faved ; thus difficult 
is that duty, by which alone he can be reconciled to his 
Creator, and entitled to the mercies of the g&fpel. Rogers. 
r To grant any thing as claimed by a title. 

This is to entitle God s care how and to what we pleafe. Loc. 
E'NTiVy. n.f [entitas, low Latin.] 
j. Something which really is ; a real being. 

Dear hope ! earth’s dowry and heaven s uebt, 

The entity of things that arc not yet: 

Subt’lcft, hut lurch being. Crajhaw. 

Fortune is no real entity , nor phyfical cflcncc, but a mere 
relative fignification. Bentley s Sermons. 

God’s decrees of falvation and damnation both Romiih and 
Reformed affix to mens particular entity, abfolutely cor.fidercd, 
‘ ~ ’ Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Hudibras. 


without any refpeft to demeanours. 

Here entity and quiddity 
The fouls of defunct bodies fly. 

2. A particular fpec.ies of being. 

All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give an entity 
of found, which we call crackling, puffing, and fpitting; as 
in bay fait and bay leaves, caff into the fire. Bacon's Nat. Hijl. 
ToEnto'il. v.’a. [from toil.] To enfnare; to intangle; to 
bring into toils or nets. 

He cut off their land forces from their {hips, and entailed 
both their navy and their camp with a greater power than 
their’s, both by fea and land. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

To Ento'mb. v. a. [from tomb.] To put into a tomb; to 
bury. 

Tbefe proceffions were firft begun for the interring of 
holy martyrs, and the vifiting of thofe places where they 
were entombed. Hooker , b. v. f. 41. 

The cry went once for thee, 

And yet it may again. 

If thou would’ft not entomb thyfelf alive. 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakefp. Trail, and Creff. 

They, within the bcaft’s vaft womb, 

The choice and flow’r of all their troops entomb. Denham. 
E'nTR AILS. n.f. without a fingular. [entraillcs, Fr. imga.] 
j. Their.teftines; the bowels; the inward parts; the guts. 
What, hath thy firy heart fo parch’d thine entrails , 

That not a tear can fall ? Shak. H. VI. 

As for the entrails , they are all without bones; fave that a 
bone is fomctiines found in the heart of a flag, and it may be 
in fome other creature. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N". 749. 
The earth hath loft 

Moft of her ribs, as entrails ; being now 
Wounded no lefs for marble than for gold. Ben, Jobnf. Catil. 
I tear that harden’d heart from out her breaft. 

Which with her entrails makes my hungry hounds a feaft. Dr. 
2. The internal parts ; recefs ; caverns. 

A precious ring that lightens all the hole. 

And thews the ragged entrails of this pit. Sbakef. Tit. Andr. 
He had brought to light but little of that treafure, that lay 
fo long hid in the dark entrails of America. Locke. 

ToEntra'il. v. a. To mingle; to interweave ; to divertin'. 
Ovcr him, art ftriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbor green difpred. 

Framed of wanton ivy, flow’ ring fair. 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did fpread. 

His pricking arms cntrail'd with rofes red. Fairy Shtccn. 
, A little wicker bafket. 

Made of fine twigs, entrailed curioufly. 

In which they gather’d flowers. Spenfer's Pfothal. 

E'ntrance. n. f. [entrant, French.] 

1 . The power of entering into a place. 

Whence are you, fir? Has the porter his eyes in his head, 
that he gives entrance to fuch companions? Bray, get you 
out. Shakefpeare's Coriolanus. 

Where diligence opens the door of the underftanding, and 
impartially keeps it, truth is fure to find both an entrance and 
a welcome too. South's Sermons. 

2 . The a& of entering. 

The reafon, that I gather, he is mad. 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner. 

Of his own door being {hut againft his entrance * Shakefpc. 
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Better far , I guefs, 

That we do make our entrance feveral ways. Shak. Hen. I. 

All the world’s a ftage. 

And all the men and women mcerly players; 

They have their exits and their entrances. Shak. As y.u Inert. 
The naf!a?c bv which a place is entered ; avenue. 

’ He charged' them to keep the paffages of the hfllv country ; 
for by them there was an entrance into Judea. Judith iv. 7. 

Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance was ^ never 
to be regulated by any certain dimenfions, but by the dignity 
of the mafter. , f/ f f s ^chttcbhae. 

Many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all difmal ! yet to fenfe 
More terrible at th’ entrance than within. MUf. Farad. Lojt. 

Let this, and every other anxious thought. 

At th’ entrance of my thrcfhold be forgot. D y den's Juven . 

x. Initiation; commencement. 

This is that which, at firft entrance, balks and cools them : 
they want thejr liberty. Lode. 

5. Intellectual 'ingrefs; knowledge. 

Hu that travellcth into a country before he hath lomc en- 
trance into the language, goelh to fchool, and not to travel. 

Bacon's EJJays. 

6. The a£f of taking pofieffinn of an office or dignity. 

From the firft enhance of this king to his reign, never was 
king either more loving, o better beloved. Hayw. Edw. VI. 

7. Ihe beginning of anything. 

St. Auguftine, in the entrance of one of his fermons, makes 
a kind 6f°apology. Hakewill on Providence. 

The earl of Holland wc have had occafion to men- 
tion before in the firft entrance upon this difeourfe. Clarendon. 
To Entrance, v. n. [from trance.-, tranje , French, from 
tranfeo, Latin, to pafs over ; to pafs for a time from one region 
to another.] 

K To put into a trance; to withdraw the foul wholly to other 
regions, while the body appears to lye in dead deep. 

2. To put into an extafy ; to make inienfible of prefent objefls. 
With delight I was all the while entranced, and carried fo 
far from myfelf, as that I am right forry that you ended fo 
f oon , Spenfer's Ireland. 

Adam, now enforc’d to clofe his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his fpirits became entranc’d. Miltom 
And I fo ravifh’d with her hcav’nly note, 

I flood entranc'd , and had no room for thought ; 

But all o’erpower’d with ecfbfy of blifs. 

Was in a plcafing dream of paradife. Drydtn, 

ToEntraT. v. a. [from trap.] 

1. To enfnare ; to catch in a trap or fnare. 

Take heed, mine eyes, how ye do flare 
Henceforth too raftily on that guileful net ; 

In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 

Out of her bands ye by no means {hall get. Spenfer. 

2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties or diftrefies ; to en- 
tangle. 

~ Misfortune waits advantage to entrap 

The man moft wary, in her whelming lap Fairy Queen. 

The fraud of England, not the force of France, 

Hath now entrapi the noble minded T albot. Shak. Hen. V f . 
He fought to entrap me by intelligence. ShakeJ. Hen. IV. 

3. To take advantage of. 

An injurious perfon lies in wait to entrap thee in thy 
words. Eccluf. viii. 1 1. 

ToEntrf/at. v. a. [ trader , French.] 

1. To petition; tofolicite; to importune. 

Ifaac entreated the Lord for his wife. Gen. xxv. 21. 

2. To prevail upon by folicitation. 

I have a wife, whom, I protect, I love; 

I would (he were in heaven, fo flie could 
Entreat fome poW’r to change this currifti Jew. Shakefteare . 
The Lord was entreated of him, and Rcbccah his wile con- 
ceived. Gen. xxv. 2 1 . 

It were a fruitlcfs attempt to appeafe a power, whom no 
prayers could entreat, no repentance reconcile. Rogers's Scrnu 

3. To treat or tffe well or ill. 1 

Whereas thy fervant worketh truly, entreat him not evil. 

Eccluf. vii. 20. 

Muft you, fir John, pr6teft my lady here? 

Entreat her not the worfe in that I pray 

You ufe her well. Shakefpeare's Henry VI. p.\[. 

Well I entreated. her, who well deferv’d : 

I call’d her often ; for (he always ferv’d : 

Ufe made her perfon eafy uy my fight, 

And eafe infallibly produc’d- delight. Prior. 

4. To entertain; to amufe. 

My lord, I muft entreat the time alone. 

— God flneld I Ihould diflurb devotion. Sb. Rem. and Juliet. 

5. To entertain; to receive. 

The garden of Proferpina this hight, 

And in the rmdft thereof a lilvcr feat. 

With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 

In which {he often us’d, trorn open heat. 

Her Pelf to {hroud, and plealures to entreat. Fairy Queen. 
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To Entre'at. v. n. 

1. To offer a treaty or compact. 

Alexander was the firft that entreated peace with them. 

t, ,... , l Mat. xvi. 47. 

2. I o treat ; to difcourfe. 

The me ft admirable myflery of nature is the turning of 
iron, touched with the loadflone, toward the North pole, 
of which I ftiall have farther occufion to entreat i-laLcv.ilL 
3 To make a petition. 

They charged me, on pain of perpetual difplcafure, neither 
to fpeak of him, entreat for him, or any way fuftain him. Shak. 
The Janizaries entreated for them, as valiant men. Knolles. 
Entre'atance. n.f [from entreat.] Petition; entreaty; 
folicitation. 

Thcfe two entreatancc made they might be heard. 

Nor was their juft petition long deny’d. Fairfax , h. ii. 

Entre'aty. n.f. [from entreat.] Petition; prayer; folicita- 
tion; fupplication ; requeft. 

I f my weak orator 

Can from his mother win the duke of York, 

Anon expert him here ; but if fhc be 
Obdurate to entreaties , God forbid 
We ftiould infringe the holy privilege 
Of fanctuary. Sbakefp care's Richard III. 

EN TREME'TS. n.f. [trench.] Small plates fet between the 
main difhes. 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranfplantcd, pro- 
ducing great tops, which, in the midft, have a large white 
main {hoot, which is the true chard ufed in pottages and 
entremets. Mortimer' s Art of Hu bandry. 

E'ntry. n.f. [from enter ; entree , French.] 

1. The paftage by which any one enters a houfe 

Some there arc that know the reforts and falls of 
bufinefs, that cannot fink into the main of it; like a houfe 
that hath convenient flairs and entries, but never a fair 
room. Bacon’s EJfays. 

A ftrait leng entry to the temple led. 

Blind with high walls, and honor over head. Drydcn. 

Is all this hurry made 
On this account, bccaufe thou art afraid 
A dirty hall or entry fhould offend 

The curious eyes of thy invited friend ? Dryden’s Juven. 
We proceeded through the entry , and were neceflarily kept 
in order by the fituation. Tatler , N u . bb. 

2. The a£f of entrance ; ingrefs. 

Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emollition ; and 
the mixture of oil and water is better than either of them 
alone, becaufe water entcrcth better into the pores, and oil 
after entry fofteneth better. Bacon's Natural Hijlory. N°. 730. 

I took horfe to the lake of Conftance, which lies at two 
leagues diftance from it, and is formed by the entry of the 
Rhine. Adcffon on Italy. 

By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, by the lac- 
teals, the animal may again revive. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

3 . The a6l of taking poffeflion of any eftatc. 

4. The act of regiftering or fetting down in writing. 

A notary made an entry of this a£t. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

5. The a£t of entering publickly into any city. 

The day being come, he made his entry : he was a man of 
middle ftature and age, and comely. Bacon. 

To Enu'bilate. v. a. [<r and nubile , Latin.] To clear from 
clouds. Did. 

To En u'cleate. v. a. [ enuclco , Latin.] To folve ; to clear; 

to difentangle. DU 1 . 

To Enve'lop. v. a. [env eloper, French ] 

1 . To inwrap ; to cover ; to inveft with fome integument. 

2. To cover ; to hide; to furround. 

The beft and wholefom’ft fpirits of the night envelop you, 
good provoft. Sbakefpeare’ s Meafure for Meafure. 

A cloud of fmoke envelops either hoft. 

And all at once the combatants are loft : 

Darkling they join adverfe, and fhock unfecn, 

Courfers with courfcrs jufting, men with men. Drydcn. 

It is but to approach nearer, and that mift that enveloped 
them will remove. Locke. 

Nofturnal fhades 

This world envelop , and th’ inclement air 

Perfuades men to repel beninnming frofts. Phillips. 

3. To line ; to cover on the infide. 

His iron coat, all over grown with ruft. 

Was underneath enveloped with gold, 

Darkned with filthy dufL Fairy Screen. 

Envelo'pe. n.f [French.] A wrapper; an outward cafe; 
an integument ; a cover. 

Send thcfe to paper- fparing Pope ; 

And, when he fits to write. 

No letter with an envelope 

Could give him more delight Swift. 

ToEnve'nom. v. a. [from venom ] 

1. To tinge with poifon ; to poifon ; to impregnate with venom. 
It is never ufed of the perfon to whom poifon is given, but of 
the draught, meat, or inftrunicnt by which it is conveyed. 


ENV 

The treacherous inftrument is in thy hand 
Unbatcd end envenom'd. ’ 

Alcides, from Oecbalia, crown'd "“"Amt. 
With conqucft, felt th’ envenom’d robe, and tor- 
Through pain, up by the roots Theffdian pints . \n 
Nor with envenom’d tongue to biail the faro ‘ “ tin - 
Of harmlefs men. _ 

2. To make odious. “'Wm 

Oh, v. hat a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! Shokefp. As L U, 

3. I o enrage. J utt 

With her full force Ihe threw the pois’nous dart 
And fix’d it deep within Amata’s heart ; 

That thus enveno/rfd {he might kindle rage. 

Anti facrifice to ftrife her houfe and hufband’s age J W 
E'nvjable a-j. [from envy.] Deferving envy ; "juch ' 
excite envy. s ma y 

1 hey, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune dn t 
poflefi themfelves. CW, S,f 

E nvier. n.f. [from envy.] One that envies another • a m 
ligner; one that defires the downfall of another. ’ 

Men had need beware how they be too perfeft in com li 
ments ; for that enviers will give them that attribute to^he 
difadvantage of their virtue*. Bacon's EJfays, Civ. and M, r 
They ween’d 

That felf-fame day, by fight or by furprize. 

To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
To fet the envicr of his ftate, the proud 
Afpirer ; but their thoughts prov’d fond and vain. Afiltn 
All preferments in church and ftate were given by him all 
his kindred and friends promoted, and all his enemies and en 
viers difcountenanced. CW*. 

Envious vdj. [from envy.] Infcded with envy; pained by 
the excellence or happinefs of another. * 

A man of the moll envious difpofition that ever infedlcd the 
air with his breath, whofe eyes could not look right upon any 
happy man, nor ears bear the burden of any man’s praife. Siin. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
filence envious tongues. Sbakefpeards Henry VIII. 

Be not theu envious againft evil men. Prov. xxiv. 19. 
Neither be thou envious at the wicked. Prov. xxiv. 19. 

Sure you miftakc the precept, or the tree ; 

Heav’n cannot envious of his bleflings be. Drydn. 

E'nviously. adj. [from envious ] With envy ; with malig- 
nity ; with ill will. 

Damned fpirits, being fallen from heaven, endeavour mi- 
oujly to obftrudl the ways that may lead us thither. Duf[a. 
How envioujly the ladies look, 

When they furprife me at my book ! 

And fure as they’re alive at night. 

As foon as gone, will fhew their fpight. Swift. 

To Envi'ron. v. a. [ environner , French.] 

1. To furround; to encompafs ; to encircle. 

I ftand as one upon a rock. 

Environ’d with a wildernefs of fea. Sbakef Tit. Andm'm. 
The country near unto the city of Sultania is on every 
fide environed with huge mountains. Knol.es' sHiforj. 

The manifold ftreams of goodly navigable rivers, as fo 
many chains, environed the fame fite and temple. Bacon. 
On a plain, within the environing rocks, ftood the city. 

Sandys's Journey. 

A wand’ring 

Compact of undtuous vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round. Milt. P arai. Lof. 

Thought following thought, and ftep by ftep led on, 

He enter’d now the bordering defart wild, 

And with dark fhades and rocks environ’d round, 

His holy meditation thus purfu’d. Milton's Par. Regain d. 
God hath fcattered fcveral degrees of pleafure and pain in 
all the things that environ and affedi us, and blended them to- 
gether in almoft all that our thoughts. Ltch- 

2. To involve; to envelope. 

May never glorious fun refledl his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 

But darknefs and the gloomy {hade of death 
Environ you, ’till mifehief and defpair t 

Drive you to break your necks. Sbakefpeare s Heny 
Since fhe muft go, and I muft mourn, come, nignt> 
Environ me with darknefs whilft I write. Dnnt, 

3. To furround in a hoftile manner ; to befiege ; to ncm in. 

Mcthoughr a legion of foul fiends 
Environ’d me, and howled in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that with the very thought 
I trembling wak’d. Sbakefpeare s Ra.ar 

In thy danger. 

If ever danger do environ thee, 1 Heart, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. M ‘Jr 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, \Vltu. 

When ftraigbt a barbarous noife environs me. 

4. To inclole ; to inveft. 




The foldicr, that man of iron, • f 

Whom ribs of horrour all environ. Cleave and. 

Envi'roNS. n. f [ environs , French.] The neighbourhood or 
neighbouring places round about the country. 

To ENU'MER \TE. v a. [enume 0, Latin.] lo reckon up 
finolv ; to count over diftindlly; to nutnb.r. 

You muft not only acknowledge to God that you arc a 
finner, but muft particularly enumerate the kinds of fin where- 
of you know yourfelf guilty. kVa e's Preparation for Death. 

Befides enumerating the grofs defc£t of duty to the queen; 

I fhew how all things were managed wrong. Swift. 

Enumeration, n.f [enumeratii, Latin ] The act of num- 
bering or counting over; number told out. 

Whofoevcr reads St. Paul’s enumeration of duties incum- 
bent upon it, muft conclude, that well nigh the bufinefs of 
Chrillianity is laid on charity. Sprat's Serm ns. 

The chemifts make fpirit, fait, fulphur, water, and eaith 
their five elements, though they are not all agreed in this enu- 
meration of elements. Watts's Logick. 

To ENUNCIATE, v.a. [ e uncio , Latin.] To declare; to 
proclaim ; to relate ; to exprefs. 

Enuncia'tion. n.f. [enunciatio, Latin.] 

1. Declaration; publick atteftation ; open proclamation. 

This preaching is to ftrangers and infants in Chrift, to pro- 
duce faith ; but this facramcntal enun.iation is the declaration 
and confcflion of it by men in Chrift, declaring it to be done, 
and owned, and accepted, and prevailing. 7 afar. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

It remembers and retains fuch things a= were never at all 
in the fenfe ; as the conceptions, enunciations, and a £1 ions of 
the intellect and will. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Enu'nciative. adj. [from enunciate.] Declarative; cxprcfiivc. 
This preemption only proceeds in refpedt of the difpolitive 
words, and not in regard of the enunciative terms thereof. Ay!. 
Enu'nci atively. adv. [from enunciative.] Declaratively. 
E'nvoy. n.f [envoys, French ] 

1. A publick minifler fent from one power to another. 

Now the Lycian lots confpire 
With Phoebus ; now' Jove’s envoy through the air 
Brings difmal tydings. Denham. 

Perfeus fent envoys to Carthage, to kindle their hatred 
againft the Romans. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

2. A publick meffenger, in dignity below an ambartador. 

3. A meffenger. 

The watchful fentincls at ev’ry gate; 

At ev’ry paffage to the fenfes wait ; 

Still travel to and fro’ the nervous way, 

And their impreffions to the brain convey ; 

Where their report the vital envoys make. 

And with new orders are commanded back. Blackm. Crcat. 
To E'NVY. v.a. [envicr, French; invidere, Latin.] 

1. To hate another for excellence, happinefs, or fuccefs. 

Envy thou not the oppreffor, and chufe none of his ways. 

Prov. iii. 31. 

A woman docs not envy a man for fighting courage, nor a 
man a woman for her beauty. Collier of Envy. 

2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence in another. 

I have feen the fight. 

When I have envied thy behaviour. Sbakefp. Ant. and Clcop. 
You cannot envy your neighbour’s wifdom, if he gives you 
good counfel ; nor his riches, if he fupplies you in your wants ; 
nor his greatnefs, if he employs it to your prote&ion. Swift. 

3. To grudge; to impart unwillingly ; to withold malicioufly. 

Johnfon, who, by (ludying Horace, had been acquainted 
with the rules, feemed to envy others that knowledge. Dryden. 
To E'nvy. v. n. To feel envy; to feel pain at the fight of 
excellence or felicity. 

In feeking talcs and informations 
Againft this man, w hofe honefty the devil 
And his difciples only envy at. 

Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Sbakefpearc's Henry VIIT. 
He that loves God is not difpieafcd at accidents which God 
chufes, nor envies at thofe gifts he beftows T dylcr. 

Who would any at the profperity of the wicked, and the 
fuccefs of perfecutors? layloi 's Rule of living holy. 

E'nvy. n.f [from die verb.] 

1. Pain felt and malignity conceived at the fight of excellence 
or happinefs. 

Envy is a repining at the profperity or good of another, or 
anger and difplcafure at any good of another which we want, 
or any advantage another hath above us. Ray on the Creation. 
All the confpirators, fave only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Csefar. Shak. Jut. Cecfar. 
Many fuffered death merely in envy to their virtues and 
fuperiour genius. Swift. 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a Have, 

Is emulation in the learn’d or brave. Pope’s Effay on Man. 

2. Rivalry ; competition. 

Y ou may fee the parliament of women, the little envies of 
them to one another. Drydcn on Dramatick Po fy. 

3. Malice; malignity. 


Madam, this is a meer difl ration ; > 

You turn the good we offer into envy . ShakeJ. Henry 

4. Publick odium ; ill repute. . 

Edward Piantagenct fhould be, in the moft publick and 
notorious manner, {hewed unto the people; to difchaige t e 
king of the envy of that opinion and bruit, how he had been 
put to death privily. Bacon’s Henry V . 

To Envvhe'el v.a. [from wheel.] To encompafs; to en- 
circle. A word probably peculiar to Sbakefpeare. 

Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heav’n. 

Before, behind thee, and on ev’ry hand 

Emvheel thee round. Sbakefpeare s Otbiiio. 

ToEnwo'mb. v.a. [from womb.] 

1. To make pregnant. 

Me then he left enwomb d of this child, 

This lucklefs child, whom thus ye fee with blood. Fa. %u. 

I’m your mother ; 

And put you in the catalogue of thofe 

i’hat were enwombed mine. Shak. Alls w that ends wed. 

2. To bury ; to hide as in a womb. 

Or as the Africk niger ftream emuomls 
Itfelf into the earth, and after comes, 

Having firft made a n-.tural bridge to pafs. 

For many leagus, far greater than it w^s ; 

May’t not be faid, that her grave ihall reftore 

Her greater, purer, finer than before. D.nne. 

Eo'lipile. n.f. [from Aoolus and pila. ] A hollow ball ot 
metal with a long pipe ; which ball, filled with water, anil 
expo fed to the fire, fends out, as the water heats, at intervals, 
blafts cf cold wind through the pipe. 

Confidering the ftruciure of that globe, the exterior cruft, 
and the waters lying round under it, both expofed to the fun, 
we may fitly compare it to an coli. He, or an hollow fphere with 
water in it, which the heat of the fire rarefies, and turns into 
vapours and wind. Burnet' s Theory of the Ea-tb. 

Ep.v'ct. n. J. [ inzicrr,. ] A number, whereby we note 
the cxcefs of the common folar year above the lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the moon every year. Fo» 
the folar year confifting of 301; days, the lunar but ot 354, 
the lunations tvervyear get eleven days before the folar year ; 
and thereby, in : 9 years, the moon completes 20 times 12 
lunations, or gets up one whole folar year ; and having 
finilhed that circuit, begins again with the fun, and fo from 
19 to 19 years. For the firft year afterwards the moon will 
go before the fun but 1 1 days ; the fccond year 22 days ; the 
third 33 days: but 30 being an entire lunation, caft that 
away, and the remainder 3 {hall be that year’s epa&; and lb 
on, adding yearly 1 1 days. To find the epadf, having the 
prime or golden number given, you have this rule : 

Divide by three; {or each one left add ten ; 

Thirty rcjrdl : the prims makes epael then. Harris. 

As the cycle of the moon feems to {hew the epafls, and that 
of the fun the dominical letter, throughout all their varia- 
tions; fo this Dionvfian period ferves to fiiew thefe two cycles 
both together, and now they proceed or vary all along, ’till <{t 
laft they accompiifli their period, and both together take their 
beginning again, after every 532d year. Holder cn Time. 
Epa'ulment. n.f [French, from epaule, a fhoulder.] In 
fortification, a fidework made either of earth thrown up; 
of bags of earth, gabions, or of fafeines and earth ; of which 
latter are made the cpaulments of the places of arms for the 
cavalry behind the trenches. It fometimes denotes a femi- 
baftion and a fquare orillion, or mafs of earth faced and lined 
with a wall, defigned to cover the cannon of a cazeinate. Harr. 
Epe'nthfsjs. n.f [ iV.kS.Srr..] [In grammar.] The addition 
of a vowel or confonant in the middle of a word Harris. 
E’PIIA. n f [Hebrew. J A meafure among the Jews, con- 
taining fifteen folid inches. 

1 he epba and the bath {hall be of one meafure ; that the 
bath may contain the t mil part ol an homer, and die epba 
the tenth part of an homer. E%ek, xlv. 1 1 

Ephe'meka. n.f. [4«|W{ ] 

1 . A fever that terminates in one day. 

2. An infefl that lives only one day. 

Ephe'meral. in.f. [ipvfuff.] Diurnal; beginning and end- 
EphR'merick. J ing in a day. 

This was no more than a nicer bubble or blaft, and like 
an ephemeral fit of applaufe. IVottm. 

EPHE'MERIS. n.f. [iprifM^n.] 

1. A journal ; an account of daily tranfaftions. 

2. An account ol the daily motions and fituations of the planets. 
When carting up his eyes againft the li^ht. 

Both month, and day, and hour hemeafiir’d ri<>ht j 
And told more truly than the ephemer.s ; 
lor art may err, but naiure cannot mifs. Dryd. Nun’s Tales 
Epiiemerist. n.f Jlrum eple.o.ais ] One who confults the 
planets ; one who ftudies or pra£tifos aftrology. 

The night immediately before, he was dTfcourfing of and 
flighting the art of thofe fool. fit aftrologers and genflthiacal 
ephemerijis, that ufi. to pry into th<; horofeope of nativities. 

Howel’s Bora! Forrrfl. 
Ephrmeron- 
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Ephemeron-worm. n.f. [from £ and worm.] A fort 
of worm that liv»cs buc a day. 

Swammerdam obfcrves of the ephtmeron-worms , that their 
food is clay, and that they make their cells of the fame. Dcrh 

E'phod. n.f. [.“nDS'J A fort of ornament worn by the 
Hebrew priells That wont by the high pried was richly 
compofcd ot gold, blue, purple, crirnfon, and twifted cot- 
ton and upon the part which came over his two fhoulders, 
were two large precious dones, upon which were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes of Ilrael, upon each done fix 
names VV here the ephod eroded the high pried’s bread, 
was a fquare ornament, called the bread-plate ; in which 
twelve precious dones were fet, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Ifracl engraved on them, one on each done. The 
ephods worn by the other prieds were only of plain linen. 

Calmet. 

He made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, and fcarlct, 
and fine twined linen. Ex. xxxix. 2. 

Array’d in ephod , ; nor fo few 
As are thofe pearls of morning dew, 

Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandys’s Paraphr. 

Epic. adj. [cpicus, Latin ; iitoo J Narrative; comprifing nar- 
rations, not adled, but reheat led. It is ufually fuppof'ed to 
be heroick, or to contain one great adlion atchieved by a 
hero. 

Holmes, whofe name (hall live in epic fong. 

While mufic numbers, or while verfc has feet. Dryden. 
The epic poem is more for the manners, and the tragedy 
for the paffions. Dryden. 

From morality they formed that kind of poem and fable 
which we call epic. Pope s View of Epic Poems. 

Epice'dium. n.J. [ oriKMic; J An elegy; a poem upon a fu- 
neral. 

You from above fhall hear each day 
One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay ; 

Thefe, your own anthems, fhall become 

Your lading epieedium. Sandys’s Pa/aphrafe. 

EPICURE, n. J. [epicureusy Latin, j A follower of Epicurus; 
a man given wholly to luxury. 

Then fly falfe thanes. 

And mingle with the Englifli epicures. Shakefp. Macbeth. 
The epicure buckles to dudy, when flume, or the defire to 
recommend himfelf to his midrefs, fhall make him uneafy in 
the want of any fort of knowledge. Locke. 

Lpicure'an. n.f. [ epicurtus , Latin. J One who holds the 

phyfiolovical principles of Epicurus. 

The Platonifls have their foul of the world, and the Epi- 
cureans their foul of the world, and the Epicureans their endea- 
vour towards motion in their atoms when at red. Locke. 

Epxcu'rean. adj. Luxurious; contributing to luxury. 

Tie up the libertine in a field of feads, 

Keep his brain fuming ; epicurean cooks. 

Sharpen with cloyltefs fauce his appetite. Shak.Ant. and Chop. 
What a damn’d epicurean rafeal is this ! Shakcfpcare. 

Epicu'rism. n.f. [from epicure. J Luxury; fcnfual enjoy- 
ment; grofs pleafurc. 

Here you do keep a hundred knights and fquires; 

Men fo diforderkl, fo debauch’d and bold. 

That this our court, infedled with their manners, 

Shews like a riotous inn ; epicurifm and lud 
Make it a tavern or a brothel. Sbakcfpcare’s King Lear. 
There is not half fo much epicurifm in any of their mod 
dudied luxuries, as a bleeding fame at their mercy. 

Government of the Tongue, f. 6. 
Some good men have ventured to call munificence, the 
greated fcnfual ity, a piece of epicurifm. Calamys Sermons. 

Epicy'cle. n.f. [itul and *sxx«5.] A little circle whofe center 
is in the circumference of a greater; or a fmall orb, which, 
being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is carried along with 
its motion ; and yet, with its own peculiar motion, carries the 
body of the planet fadened to it round about its proper 
center. Harris. 

In regard of the epicycle , or lefler orb, wherein it moveth, 
the motion of the moon is various and unequal. Brown. 

Gird the fphere 

With centric and eccentric, fcribbl’d o’er ; 

Cycle and epicycle , orb in orb. Milton’s Paradife Lojl , b. viii. 

Epicycloid, n.f. [£®nxwtf. oii 3 >,;.] A curve generated by the 
revolution of the periphery of a circle along the coavex or 
concave part of another circle. Harris. 

Epide'mical. J , r . , j .. . , 

Epide'mick. {*•/ and v*.] 

i . That which falls at once upon great numbers of people, as 
a plague. 

It was conceived hot to be an epidemick difeafe, but to pro- 
ceed from a malignity in the conditution of the air, gathered 
by the predifpofitions of feafons. Bacon’s Henry MW. 

As the proportion of acute and epidemical difeafes fhews the 
aptnels of the air to fudden and vehement imprelfions, fo the 
chronicel difeafes fhew the ordinary temper of the place. 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality . 
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z. Generally prevailing; aiTeffing great numbers. 

The more epidemical and prevailing this evil i s J 
honourable are thofe who Ihine as exceptions South', 7 m ° re 
He ought to have been bufied in lofing his nu.nevT"' 
other amufements equally laudable and epidemi.k .J'J, 
funs of honour. 6r 1- 

3. General; univerfal. 

They’re citizens o’ th’ world, they’re all in all • 
Scotland’s a nation epidemical. A , 

F.pide'rmis. n f. ] The fcarf-lkin of TS 

bodv. 15 

EPIGRA'M. n.f [epigrapima, Latin.] A fliort poem term! 
nating in a point. m * 



mour 


A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out of my h 
)ur : do’d thou think I care for a fatire or an epinam ? 


Gay. 


, u , , . “ — epigram? Shoi 

\\ hat can be more witty than the epigram of Moore upon 

the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant phylician, that lud been 
the death of thoufands ? Pcacham ofP 0e , n 

I writ , 

An epigram that boads more truth than wit. 

Epigramma'tical. ) .. r . . 

Epxgramma'tick. [‘P’grammaLals, Latin.] 

1. Dealing in epigrams ; writing epigrams. 

Our good epi grammatical poet, old Godfrey of Winchdlcr 
thinketh no ominous forelpeaking to lie in names. Camden. 

2. Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to epigrams. 

He is every where above conceits of epigrammatic k wit and 
grofs hyperboles : he maintains majefty in the midft of plain- 
nefs; he fhines, but glares not; and is datcly, without am- 
hition. ' Jddifon. 

He has none of thofe little points and puerilities that arc fo 
often to be met with in Ovid ; none of the epignumaticktutib 
. of Lucan ; none of thofe (welling fentimcius which are fo 
frequent in Statius and Claudian ; none of thofe mixt unbel- 
lifhments of Tallo'. Add fort’s Spectator, 2-g. 

Epk.ra'.mmatist. n.f. [from epigram ] One who writes or 
deals in epigrams. 

A jed upon a poor wit, at fird might hat e had an epi- 
gramma tijl for its father, and been afterwards graVtly under- 
dood by fome painful colledlor. Pay. 

Such a cudomcr the epigrammatic Martial meets withal, 
one who, alter he had walked through the faired flreet twice 
or thrice, cheapening jewels, plate, rich hangings, came away 
with a wooden difh. Pcacham on Blazoltihg. 

Epi'graphe. n.J'. [ivuyfaip i.] An infeription on a datue. Din. 

EPILEPSY, n.f. [i- ] An convulfion, or coltVulftve mo- 
tion of the whole body, or of fome of its parts, with a lots 
of lenfe. A convulfive motion happens when the blood, or 
nervous fluid, runs into any parts with fo great violence, that 
tfee mind cannot redrain them from attraction. Quincy. 

My lord is fell into an epilepfy : 

This is the fccond fit. Sbak. Othello. 

Melancholy didempers are deduced from fpirits drawn from 
that cacochymia ; the phrenitis from cholerick fpirits, and the 
epilepfy from fumes. FUycr on the Humors. 

Epile ptick. adj. [from epilepfy.] Convulfed ; difeafed with 
an epilepfy. 

A plague upon your epileptick vifage I 

Smile you my fpceches, as I were a fool ? Shakef K. Lear. 

Epilepticks ought to breathe a pure air, unaffected with any 
■dcams, even fuch as are very fragrant. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Epilogue, n.f. [cpifogus, Latin.] The poem or fpccch at the 
end of a play. 

Jf it be true that good wine needs no bufh, tis true that a 
good play needs no epilogue ; yet to good wine they do ule good 
bufhes, and good plays prove the better by the help of good 

epilogues. Shakcfpcare’ s As you like it. 

Are you mad, you dog; 

I am to rife and Ipcak the epilogue. Dryden’ t Tyran. Love. 

Epiny'ctis. n.f. .] A fore at the corner of the eye. 

Hie tpiny&is is of the bignefs of a lupin, of a dufky re > 
and fometimes of a livid and pale colour, with great m am 
mation and pain : it di(chargetl) fird a fanies o J 
matter. mfeman’s Surgery. 

Epi'ph any. n.f. [imtpttisia.] A church fedival, celebrate^ on 
the twelth day after Chrillmas, in commemoration 0 
Saviour’s being manifefled to the world, by the appcarai 
a miraculous blazing liar, which conduced the 
place where he was. . rnn du- 

Epiphonr'ma. n.f. [i atfdtyia.] An exclamation , 1* 
five fentencc not clofely connected with the wor ^ o o . 

I know a gentleman, who made it a rule in re.iuin 
over all fentences where he fpied a note of adnmatio 
end. I believe, if thofe preachers who abound in f, p_ 
would but look about them, they would find one p • ■ ^ 

congregati' 11 out of countenance, and the ot er a •<- jf t | :c y 
perhaps an old female beggar or two in the 1 cs, w > 
be fincere, may probably groan at the foun . 
pi'phora. n.f. [i 7 ri(poeoc. J An inflammatio . 

but more efpecially a defluxion ot humours o pp arr iu 
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Fpiphyllospe'rmous. adj. [from in), (pJMov .andtnr^*.] 

L applied to plants that bear their feed on the back part 01 their 
leaves, being the fame with capillaries. Hants. 

Fp physis. n.f. [Adpucto.] Accretion; the part added by 
accretion ; one bone growing to another by Ample contiguity, 

without any proper articulation 

The epiphyfis of the os femoris is a dtftmcl bone from it in 
a child, whereas in a man they do entirely unite. U tfem an. 

Epi'ploce. n.f [UcnMnl] A figure of rhetonck by winch 
one aggravation, or driking circumdance .s added in due 
gradation to another ; as, he not only jpared hn enemies, but eon- 
timed them in employment ; not only continued, but advanced 

Episcopacy, n.f. [epifopatus, Latin.] The government ^ 
bifhops ; the government of the church edablifhed b) tl. 

aP They durd not contcd with the aflembly in jurifdi£lion ; 

fo that there was little more than the name of egiyopcuy pre- 
. vc j Clarendon. 

Lf Prelacy itfelf cannot be proved by prefeription, fince epif- 
cop cy is not preferibed by any time whatfoever. Aylijfe s Ear. 
Epi'sc.-pal. adj. [from epifeopus, Latin.] 

1. Belonging to a bilhop. , 

1 ’hc anodle commands Titus not only to be a pattern of 
good works himfeif, but to ufe his cp if copal authority in ex- 
horting every rank and order of men. Rogers s Sermons. 

2. Vedcd in a bifhop. . 

The plot of difciplinc fought to creA a popular authority 
of elders, and to take away epijcopal jurifdidfion. Hooker. 
Episcopate, n.f. [epifopatus, Latin.] A biflioprick; the 

office and diunity of a bifhop. ,. 

ETGODE. n.J. [tTrio-ojJri.] An incidental narrative, or di- 
greffion in a poem, Separable from the main fubjeCt, yet 

rifing naturally from it. . . 

The poem, which wc have now under our conuderation, 

hath no other epi f odes than fuch as naturally arife from the 
fubjetf. ' Addi fan's SpeHator. 

Episodical. 7 adj. [from epi f ode.] Contained in an epifode ; 
Episo'dick. ) pertaining to an epifode. 

Epifodical ornaments, fuch as deferiptions and narrations, 
were delivered to us from the obfervations of Aridotlc. Dryd. 

I difeover the difference between the epifodick and principal 
aiSlion, as well as the nature of epifodes. Notes on the Odyfjcy. 
Epispa'stick. n.f [tm and <siruu.] 

1. Drawing. , r 

2. Buffering. This is now the more frequent, though fcls pro- 
per fenfe. 

The matter ought to be foliated, by all poffiblc methods, to 
the lower parts, "by fomentations, bathing , , epifpcijlicks, and 
bliflering. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

EPl'STLE. n.f [tiriruX^.] A letter. This word is feldom 
ufed but in poetry, or on occafions of dignity and folemnity. 
When loofe epijlles violate chade eyes, 

She half confents, who filently denies. Dryden. 

Epistolary, adj. [from epijlle.] 

1. Relating to letters ; fuitable to letters. 

2. Tranfactcd by letters. 

I fhall carry on an epiflo’.ary correfpondence between the two 
heads, ' Addi fen’ i Guardian, N°. 1 1 *J • 

Epi'stler. n.f. [from epijlle.] A fcribbler of letters. 
Epitaph. n.J. [iirild'pio.] An infeription upon a tomb. 

Live itill, and write mine epitaph. Shakefpeare. 
Some thy lov’d dud in Parian dones enlhrine, jf 

Others immortal epitaphs defign ; r 

With wit. and drength, that only ylfilds to thine Smith. 3 
Epjthala'mium. n.J. [ £7ri 3 , *Xa i u© J . ] A nuptial long; 
a compliment upon marriage. 

1 prefume to invite you to thefe facrcd nuptials: the 
epithalamium fiaig by a crowned mufe. Sandys’s Paraphrafc. 

The fotty-fifth pfalm is an epithalamium toChrid and the 
church, or to the lamb and his fpoufe. Burnet. 

E'pithem. n.f [nrftnu*.] A liquid medicament externally 
applied. _ 

Epithcms , or cordial applications, are judly applied unto 
the left bread. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b iv. c. 1. 

Cordials and epithcms are alfo neceffary, to refid the putre- 
fuefion and drengthen the vitals. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

E'pitheT. n f [tTi'ffrTov.] 

1. An adje£live denoting any quality good or bad : as, the ver- 
dant grove, the craggy mountain’s lofty head. 

1 affirm with phlegm, leaving the epithets of falfe, fcan- 
dalous and villainous to the author. Swift. 

2. It is ufed by fume writers improperly for title, name. 

The epithet of Ihadcs belonged more properly to the dark- 

nefs than the rcfrefhment. Decay of Piety. 

3. It is ufed improperly for fhraft . exprejjion. 

For which of my good parts did you fird fuffer love for me? 

— Suffer love ! a eood epithet : I do fuffer love indeed ; for I 
love thee againd my will. Sloaiefpeare. 

EPITOME."?;./ ['hriTo/Mj. ] Abridgment; abbreviature; 
compendious abdra£f ; compendium. 

1 his is a poor epit-me of your’s. 
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Which, by th’ interpretation of full time, 

May ihew like all yourfelf. Shake peare s Conolanus. 

Epitomes arc helpful to the memory, and of good private 
ufe/ but fet forth for publick monuments, accufe the in- 
dudrious wr iter.- of delivering much impertmency. H ctun. 

I think it would be well, if there were a ihort and plain 
,f., m made, containing the chief and 

Such abflracfs and epitomes may be reviewed in their proper 
places Watts's Improvement cf the Mincl. 

To Epi'tomise. v. a. [from epitome.] 

To abdract ; to contract into a narrow (pace. 

Who did the whole world’s foul contract, and drove 

Into the glades of your eyes ; ) 

So made fuch mirrours and fuch fpies, t 

That they did all to you epitomife. Lome. J 

2. Lefs properly, todiminilh; to curtail. , 

Wc have epitomifed many particular words, to the detriment 
of our tongue. ' Addifon’s Spectator, N w . * 35 - 

Epi'tomiser. 7 n.f [from epitomife.} An abridgcr; an ab- 
Epi'tomist. J nra£ter ; a writer of epitomes. 

E'poch. I n.f [irroyj] The time at which anew’ compu- 
E'pocha. ) tation is begun ; the time iiom which dates aie 

numbered. . , 

Mofes diflimSlly fets down this account, computing by cer- 
tain intervals, memorable a:ras and epoebas, or terms of time. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.v 1. c. 1. 
Thefe are the practices of the world, fince the year fixty > 
the grand epoch of fallhood, as well as debauchery.. South. 
Some lazy ages, lod in fleep and eafe, 

No aiffion leave to bufy chronicles ; 

Such whofe fupine felicity but makes 
In dory chafrns, in epcchas midakes. Dryden. 

r I’heir fcveral epahas or beginnings, as from the creation of 
the world, from 'the flood, from the fird olympiad, from the 
building of Rome, or from any rcmaikablc paffage er acci- 
dent, give us a pleafant profpefl into the hidories of anti- 
quity and of former ages. Holder on Time. 

Time is always reckoned from fome known parts of this 
fenfible world, and from fome certain epochs marked out to us 
by the motions obferveable in it. Locke. 

Time, by ncceffity compcl’d, fhall go 
Through fccnes of war, and epochas of woe. Prior. 

Epo'de. n.J. [tarai^.] The dahza following the drophe and 
antidrophe. 

Epope e. n.f [£7r«7ronx..] An cpick or heroick poem. 

Tragedy borrows from the epopee, and that which borrows 
is of lefs dignity, becaufe it has not of its own. Dryd. Virgil. 
Epula'tion. n.f [pu'atio, Latin.] Banquet; fead. 

Contented with bread and water, when he would dine with 
Jove, and pretended to cpulation , he defired no other addition 
than a piece of chcefc. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. vii. t. 17. 
Epulo'tick- n.f [tirouXcatix^p.] A cicatrifing medicament. 
The ulcer, incarncd with common farcoticks, and the ulce- 
ration'. about it, were cured by ointment of ruty, and fuch 
like epuloticks. JVifeman of Inflammation. 

Equability, n f [from equable.] Equality to itfelf; cven- 
nefs; uniformity. 

For the eeledial bodies, the equability and condancy of 
their motions argue them ordained by Wifdom. Ray. 

'I'hc equability of the temperature of the air rendered the 
Afiaticks lazy. ” Arbuthnot on Air. 

E'QUABLE. adj. [ erquabilis , Latin.] Equal to itfelf ; even; 
uniform in refpccl to form, motion, or temperature. 

He would have the vad body of a planet to be as elegant 
and round as a fadtitious globe reprefents it ; to be every where 
fmooth and equable, and as plain as elyfian fields. Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more than an equable 
motion of it, neither too fwift nor too flow; for too quick a 
motion produceth an alkaline, and too flow an acid acri- 
mony. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E'quably. ado. [from equable.] Uniformly; in the fame 
tenour ; evenly ; equally to itfelf. 

If bodies move equably in conccntrick circles, and the 
fquares of their periodical times be as the cubes of their dif- 
tances from the common center, their centripetal forces will 
be reciprocally as the fquares of the didances. Cbeyne. 

E'qual. adj. [ aqualis , Latin.] 

1 . Like another in bulk, excellence, or any other quality that 
admits comparifon ; neither greater nor lefs ; neither worfe 
nor better. 

If thou be among great men, make not thyfelf equal with 
them. Eccluf. xxxii. 9. 

Equal lot 

May join us; equal joy, as equal love. Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
Although there were no man in the world to take notice of 
it, every triangle would contain three angles equal to two 
right angles. Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

2. Adequate to any purpofe. 

The Scots truded not their own numbers, as equal to fight 
with the Englifh, Clarendon, b. viii. 

8 F >». Even; 


3. Even; 
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3. Even ; uniform. 

He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 

At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 

An equal temper in his mind he found. 

When fortune flatter’d him, and when {he frown’d. Drydcn. 

Think not of me : perhaps my equal mind 
May learn to bear the fate the gods allot me. Smith. 

4. In juft proportion. 

It is not permitted me to make my commendations equal 
to your merit. Dry den’s Fab. Dedication. 

5. Impartial; neutral. 

Each to his proper fortune ftand or fall ; 

Equal and unconcern’d I look on all : 

Rutilians, Trojans, are the fame to me. 

And both fhall draw the lots their fates decree. Dr yd. /En . 

6. Indifferent. 

They who arc not difpofed to receive them, may let them 
alone, or reject them ; it is equal to me. Chcyne's Phil. Prin. 

7. Equitable; advantageous alike to both parties. 

He fubmitted himfelf, and fware to all equal conditions. 

2 Mac. xiii. 23. 

8. Upon the fame terms. 

I hey made the married, orphans, widows, yea and the 
aged alfo, equal in fpoils with themfelves. 2 Mac. viii. 30. 
E qual, n. f. [from the adjective.] 

1. One not inferiour or fuperiour to another. 

He is enamoured on Hero : I pray you, difliiade him from 
her ; fhe is no equal for his birth. Sh. Much Ad<s about Nothin*. 
He would make them all equals to the citizens of Rome. 

2 Mac. ix. 1 5, 

7 hofe who were once his equals , envy and defame him, 
becaufe they now fee him their fuperiour; and thofe who 
were once his fuperiours, becaufe they look upon him as their 
equal. Aeldifon’s SpcElator, N°. 256. 

To my dear equal , in my native land. 

My plighted vow I gave: I his receiv’d : 

Each fw ore with truth ; with plcafure each believ’d : 

The mutual contra# was to hcav’n convey’d. Prior. 

2. One of the fame age. 

I profited in the Jews religion above many my equals in 
mine own nation. Gal. i. 14. 

To E'qual. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make one thing or perfon equal to another. 

2. To rife to the fame ftate with another perfon. 

I know no body fo like to equal him, even at the age he 
wrote moft of them, as yourfeif. Trumbull to Pope. 

3. To be equal to. 

One whofe all not equals Edward’s moiety. Shakefpeare. 

4. To recompcnfe fully. 

Then fought Sicheus through the fhady grove. 

Who anfwer’d all her cares, and equal' d all her love. Dryd. 

Nor you, great queen, thefe offices repent. 

Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. Drydcn' s Virg. 
To E'qualise. v. a. [from equal.] 

1. To make even. 

To equalife accounts we will allow three hundred years, 
and fo long a time as we can manifeft from the Scripture. Bre. 

2. To be equal to : a fenfe not ufed. 

That would make the moved body, remaining what it is, 
in regard of its bignefs, to equalife and fit a thing bigger than 
it is. Digby on Bodies. 

Yc lofty beeches, tell this matchlefs dame, 

That if together ye fed all one flame, 

It could not equalife the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. Waller. 

Equa'lity. n.f [from equal.] 

1. Likenefs with regard to any quantities compared. 

Equality of two domcftick powers. 

Breeds fcrupulous fadlion : the hated, grown to flrength. 
Are newly grown to love. Shakcfp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

2. The fame degree of dignity. 

One fhall rife. 

Of proud ambition ; who, not content 
With, fair equality , fraternal ftate. 

Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d, 

Over his brethren. Milton's Paradife Lof, b. xii. /. 26. 
According to this equality wherein God hath placed all 
mankind, with relation to himfelf, in all the relations between 
man and man there is a mutual dependance. Swift. 

3. Evennefs ; uniformity; conftant tenour ; equability. 

Meafure out the iives of men, and periodically, define the 
alterations of their tempers, conceive a regularity in muta- 
tions, with an equality in conftitutions, and forget that variety 
which phyficians therein difeover. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
E'qually. adv. [from equal.] 

1. In the fame degree with another perfon or thing; alike. 

To reconcile mens vices to their fears is the aim of all the 
t various fehemes and projects of fin, and is equally intended 
by ntheifm and immorality. Rogers , Sermon 1 5. 

They are equally impatient of their condition, equally 
tempted with the wages of unrightcoufiiefs, as if they were 
indeed poor. Rogers, Sermon 2. 

2. Evenly; equably; uniformly. 
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li the motion of the fun were as unequal as c 
fometimes flow, and at others fwift; or, if bein* la ^ 
equaHy fwift, it yet was not circular, and produced 
fame appearances, it would not help us to meafim. 01 ** 
than the motion of a comet does. * me m ° r e 

3. Impartially. £*4 

We fhall ufe them. 

As yec fhall find their merits and our fafety 

May equally determine. Shakefpeare' s Kir , T 

Equ ancular. adj. [from equus and angulus, Latin l*r 
fifting of equal angles. J v ' Wl ' 

Equanimity, n.f [aquanimitas, Latin ] Evcnnefsofm- 1 
neither elated nor deprefled. ^nneis o f m , nd 

Equa'nimous. adj. [aquanimis, Latin.] Even; notdeieAo 
not elated. J wea » 

Equation, n.f. [, aquare , Latin.] The invefli S ation of, 
mean proportion collected from the extremities oftxZf. ] 
defe#, to be applied to the whole. ,s Md 

We arc to find out the extremities on both fides, and fr 
and between them the middle daily motions of the fun a j ° m 
the Ecliptick ; and to frame tables of equation of natural day 2 
to be applied to the mean motion by addition or fubfWiii,!’ 
as the cafe fhall require. Holder 0 „Tm 

By an argument taken from the equations of the times of the 
eclipfes of Jupiter’s fatcllites, it feems that light is propagated 
in time, fpending in its paflage from the fun to us about (even 
minutes of time. N,wtafsO>t. 

Equation. [In algebra ] Is an expreflion of the famcquaV 
tity in two diffimilar terms, but of equal value; as 3 s.—fi 

Equation. [In aftronomy.] The difference between the tima 
marked out by the fun’s apparent motion, and the time that 
is meafured by its real or middle motion; according to which 
clocks and watches ought to be adjufted. Die). 

EQUA’ I OR. n. f. [aquatir, Latin.] On the earth, orequi- 
no#ial in the heavens, is a great circle, whofe poles are the 
poles of the world. It divides the globe into two equal parts, 
the northern and fouthern hcmifplicres. It pafles through the 
eaft and weft points of the horizon; and at the meridian is 
raifed as much above the horizon as is* the complement of the 
latitude of the place. Whenever the fun conies to this circle, 
it makes equal days and nights all round the globe, becaufe he 
then rifes due caft and fets due welt, which he doth at no 
other time of the year. Harris. 

By reafon of the convexity of the earth, the eye of man, 
under the equator , cannot difeover both the poles; neither 
would the eye, under the poles, difeover the fun in the 
equator. Brown's Vulgar Errours , b. vi. c. 5. 

On the other fide the equator there is much land Bill re- 
maining undifeovered. Ray on the C'msn. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
That on the high equator ridgy rife. 

Whence many a burfting ftream auriferous plays. Tkomfsn. 

Equato'rial. adj. [from equator.] Pertaining to the equator; 
taken at the equator. 

The planets have fpheroidical figures, and obliquities of 
their equatorial to their ecliptick planes. Cbepu. 

Eque'striAN. adj. [equcfris, Latin.] 

1. Appearing on horfeback. 

An equej hian lady appeared upon the plains. Spiflatr. 

2. Skilled in horfemanfhip. 

3. Belonging to the fecond rank in Rome. 

Eque'rry. n-f [ecu /ie, Dutch.] Matter of the horfe. 

Equ icru ral. ) [ a q UUS alic ) crus, Latin.] 

ICR U RE* j 

1. Having the legs of an equal length. 

2. Having the legs of an equal length, and longer than the 

bafe; ifofceles. _ . . 

An equicrure triangle goes upon a certain proportion or 
length and breadth. Digby on the n ■ 

We begin with Saturn, and fucceffively draw lines Irom 
angle to angle, until feven cquicrural triangles be defenbe . 

° Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. v. e. 2 

Equidi'stant. adj. [aquus and difans, Latin.] At the ante 

diftance. ( . • 

The fixt ftars are not all placed in the fame concave ipncr - 

cal fuperficies, and cqnidijiant from us, as they ce ® to 

r Ray on the Creation. 

Equidi'stantly. adv. [ from equidifant. ] At the fa® 

diftance. „ , , a,, 

'I'he liver, though feated on the right fide, yet bj 
clavian divifion equidifantly communicates unto cit er ar 

Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

Equifo'rmit Y. n.f. [aquus and fertna, Latin ] 

^No ^diverfity or difference, but a fimpUcity of part 5 
tquifpmuty of motion. Brown’s I ulgar •_ ‘ a ll 

EQUiLA'TERAt. adj. [aquus and latu>, Latin.] o 

fides equal. . . • 1, arC all 

Circles or fquares, or triangles equilatcra , 

i i- a n crreatcr or Idler. 


Trifling futility appears 


diadc 
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diack and their afpc&s: why no more afpe#s than diametri- 
cally oppofite, and fuch as make equilateral figures ? Bentley. 

To Equilibrate, v. a. [from equilibrium.] To balance 
equally ; to keep even with equal weight on each fide. 

If the point of the knife, drawn over the loadftone, have 
in this aflxifUon been drawn from the equator of the load- 
ftonc towards the pole, it will attract one of tile extremes of 
an equilibrated magnetick needle. Boyle’s Experiments. 

The bodies of fifties are equilibrated with the water in which 
they fwim. Arbuthnot on dir. 

EqiMMBRa'tion. n.f. [from equilibrate.] Equipoife; the act 
of keeping tiie balance even. 

The acceffion of bodies upon, or fcccflion thereof from the 
earth’s furfacc, perturb not the equilibration of either hemi- 
fphere. Brawn’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 2. 

In fo great a variety of motions, as running, leaping, and 
dancing, nature’s laws of equilibration are always obferved. 

Der ham's Phyfieo - Theology. 

Equilibrium, n.f. [Latin.] 

1. Equipoife; equality of weight. 

2. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers of any kind. 

Things arc not left to an equilibrium, to hover under an 
indifference whether they fhall come to pafs, or not come to 
p a f s . South's Sermons. 

It is in equilibria 

If deities defeend or no ; 

Then let th’ affirmative prevail, 

As requilite to form my tale. Prior. 

Health coniifts in the equilibrium between thofe two powers, 
when the fluids move fo equally that they don’t prefs upon the 
folids with a greater force than they can bear. Arbutb. on Alim. 

Equine'ces ary. adj. [.equus and necefarius, Latin.] Need- 
ful in the fame degree. 

For both to give blows and to carry, 

1 /udibn 



Fairy Queen- 


In fights, are equinecejfa’y . 


>as , p. 1 cant. 3. 


Equino'ctial. n.f. [aquus and ncx, Latin.] The line that 
cncompafles the world at an equal diftance from cither pole, to 
which circle w hen the fun comes, he makes equal days and 
nights all over the globe. 

Equino'ctial. adj. [from equinox.] 

1. Pertaining to the equinox. 

Thrice th’ equinoEiial line 
He circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverfing each colure. Milton's Pa. Lof. 

Some fay the fun 

Was bid turn reins from th’ equinoEiial road. 

Like diftant breadth. Addon's Paradife Lof, b. x. 

2. Happening about the time of the equinoxes. 

3. Being near the equinoctial line; having the properties of 
things near the equator. 

In vain they covet fhades, and Thracia’s gales. 

Pining with equinoEiial heat. Phillips. 

Equino'ctially. adv. [from equinoEiial] In the direction of 
the equinoctial. 

They may be refrigerated inclanaterly, or fomewhat equi- 
noElially ; that is, towards thecaftern and weftern points. Brown. 

EQUINOX, n.f. [requus and u:x, Latin.] 

1. Equinoxes arc the prectfe times in which the fun enters into 

the firil paint of Aries and Libra; for then, moving exadfly 
under the equinoctial, he makes our days and nights equal. 
This be doth twiye a year, about the 21ft of March and 23d 
of September, which therefore arc called the vernal and au- 
tumnal equiuoxes. Harris. 

It arifeth not unto Biarmia, and heliacally about the au- 
tumnal equinox. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 13. 

The time when this kid was taken out of the womb was 
about die vernal equinox. Ray on the Creation. 

’Twas now the month in which the world began, 

I f March beheld the fit it created man ; 

And fince the vernal equinox, the fun 

in. Aries twelve degrees or more had run. Drydcn. 

2. Equality ; even nacafurc. Improper. 

Do but fee his vice ; 

’ l is to his virtues a juft equinox. 

The (.me as long as tli’ other. Shakefpeare s Othello. 

3. Equinoctial wind : a. poetical ufc. 

I'he paiTage yet was good ; the wind, ’cis true, o 

Was fomewhat high, but that was nothing new, ( 

No more titan ufual equinoxes blew. Drydcn. J 

Equinu iitBRANT. adj. [ctquus. and turner us, Latin.] Having 
the fame number ; confifting of the fame number. 

I his talent of gold, though not equinumerant, nor yet equi- 
ponderant, .is to any other; yet was equivalent to forne cor- 
rcfpondimt: talent in brafs. Arbuthnot on Coins 

To EQJJJP. v.a. [equip pay French.] 

1. f o lunrifh for a horfeman or cavalier. 

2. To furnifli ; to accoutre.; tod refs out. 

! he country are led aftray in following the town ; and 
equipped in a ridiculous habit, when they fancy themfelves in 
the. b. fight of the mode. Atldifon's SpcElator, N°. 1 29. 

Equipage, n.f. [ equipage , French.] 

1. burniture for a horfeman. 


2. Carriagc'of ftate ; vehicle. 

Winged (pirits, and chariots wing 
From th’ armory cf God ; where -ftand of old^ 

Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodgd 
Againft a folemn day, harnefs’d at hand, 

Ccleftial equipage ! M lion’s Paradife Lof, 

Attendance ; retinue. 

Think what an equipage thou haft in air. 

And view with fcorn two pages and a chair. 

Accoutrements; furniture. 

Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to found, 

The god of war, with his fierce equip-oge. 

Thou do’ft awake, fleep never he fo found. 

I will not lend thee a penny. — 

I will retort the fum in equipage. 

Shakefpeare s Alerry Wives of Ilindfr. 

E'quipaged. adj. [from equipage.] Accoutred; attended; 
with fine habits ; with fplendid retinue. 

She forth iftited with a goodly train 
Of fquircs and ladies, equipaged well. 

And entertained them right fairly, as befell. Fairy Queen. 

Equxpe'ndency. n.f. [aquus and peneleo, Latin.] TheaCtof 
hanging in equipoife; not determined either way. 

Doubtlefs the will of man, in the ftate of innocence, had 
an entire freedom, a perfc# equipenueney and indift'erence to 
either part of the contradiction, to ftand or not to ftand. Seuth. 

Equipment, n.f. [front equip.] 

1. The a# of equipping or accoutering. 

2- Accoutrement; equipage. 

E^'ipoise. n.f. [aquus, Latin, and poids, French.] Equality 
of weight ; equilibration ; equality of force. 

Jn the temperate zone of our life there are few bodies at 
fuch an equipoijc of humours ; but tltat the prevalency of lorn* 
one indifpofeth the Ipirits. Glanv tcepf. c. 14. 

Equipo'llenck. n.f. [aquus and pellentia, Latin J Equality 
of force or power. 

Equipo'llent. adj. [aqui pollens, Lat.] Having equal power 
or force ; equivalent. 

Votary refolution is made equipollent to cuftom, even in 
matter of blood. Bacon s EJfays , Civil and Moral. 

Equipo'nderanke. \n.f [aquus and pondus, Latin.] Equa- 

Equipo'nderancy. j lityof weight; equipoife DiEl. 

Equipo'nderant. adj. [aquus and ponderous, Latin ] Being 
of the fame weight. 

Their lungs may ferve to render their bodies equiponderant 
to the water. Ray en the Creation. 

A column of air, of any given diameter, is equiponderant 
to a column of quickftlver of between twenty-nine and thirty 
inches height. Locke. 

To Equipo'nderate. v.n. [aquus and pondero, Latin.] To 
weigh equal to any tiling. 

The heavinefs of any weight doth increafe proportionably to 
Its diftance from the center : thus one pound A at D, will equi- 
ponderate unto two pounds at B, if the diftance A D is double 
unto A B. Wilkins’s Alathcm. Magick. 

Equipo'ndious. adj. [aquus and pondus, Lat.] Equilibrated; 
equal on cither part. 

'I he Scepticks affecled an indifferent equipondious neutrality, 
as the only means to their ataraxia. Glanv. Scepf. c. 27. 

E'quit able. adj. [equitable, French.] 

1. juft; due tojuftice. 

It feems but equitable to give the artifls leave to name them 
as they pleafe. Boyd's Scept. Chym. 

2. Loving jufliee ; candid; impartial. 

E'qurr ably. adv. [fro m equitable ] Juftly; impartially. 

E'qurTY. n.f. [equite, French ; tequilas , Latin. J 

1. Jultice; right; hondty. 

Foul fubornation is predominant. 

Arid equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Sbakefp. Henry VI. 
Chriftianity fecures both the private imerelts of men and 
the publick peace, enforcing all juftice and equity. Tiliotfon. 

2. Impartiality. 

Liking their own fomewhat better than other mens, even 
becaufe they are their own, they muft in equity allow us to be 
like unto them in this affedtion. Hooker, b. iv f. 13. 

3. [Inlaw.] 1 he rules of dectfion obterved by the court of 
Chancery. 

Equivalence. J «. f. [aquus and valeo, Latin ] Equality of 

EquiVa lency. J power or worth. 

Muft the fervant of God be allured that which he nightly 
prays for fltall be granted ? Yes, cither formally or by way of 
equivalence, either that or fomething better. Hamm. PraEt. Cat. 

That there is any equivalence or parity of worth betwixt 
the good we do to our brother, and the good we hope for 
from God, all good Proteftants do deny. Smalt idge. 

Civil caufes are equivalent unto criminal caufes, and of as 
great importance ; but that this equivalency only rdpedts the 
careful and diligent admiflion of proofs. A) life’s Par ergon. 

7 o Equivalence, v.a. [from the noun.] lo equiponde- 
rate ; to be equal to. 

Whether the tranfgreflion of Eve feducing did not exceed 
Adam feduced, or whether the refiftibility of his reafon did 
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not equivalence the facility of her fedu&ion, we {hall refer to 
fchoolmen. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. i. 

Equivalent. adj. [ erquus and valens , Latin.] 

i . Equal in value. 

Things 

Well nigh equivalent , and neighb’ring value. 

By lot are parted ; but the value, high heav’n, thy (hare, 

In equal balance laid with earth and hell, 

Flings up the adverfe fcale, and fhuns proportion. Prior. 

1 . Equal in value, or in any excellence. 

No fair to thine 

Equivalent , or fecond ! which compcll’d 

Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 

And gaze, and worfhip thee, Milton' s Paradife Lof, b. ix. 

3. Equal in force or power. 

The dread of Ifrael’s foes, who, with a ftrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk’d their llrects, 

None offering fight. Miltons AgoniJIes , /. 342. 

4. Of the fame cogency or weight. 

The confidcration of publick utility is, by very good ad- 
vice, judged at the leali equivalent with the eafier kind of 
ncceffity. Hooker , b. v. f. 9. 

5. Of the fame import or meaning. 

The ufe of the word minifter is brought down to the literal 
fignification of it, a fervant ; for now to ferve and to minifter, 
fervile and minillerial, are terms equivalent. South's Sermons. 

Equivalent, n.f. A thing of the fame weight, dignity, or 
value. 

The Have without a ranfom fhall be fent; 

It refts for you to make th’ equivalent. Dryden’s Homer. 
Fancy a regular obedience to one law will be a full equiva- 
lent for their breach of another. Rogers , Sermon 13. 

EQUi' vocal, adj. [< rquivocus , Latin.] 

1. Of doubtful fignification ; meaning different things j {land- 
ing for different notions. 

Thefe fentences to fugar, or to gall. 

Being ftrong on both fidcs, are equivocal. Shakefp. Othello. 
Words of different fignifications, taken in general, are of 
an equivocal fenfe ; but being confidered with all their particu- 
lar circumftances, they have their fenfe reftrained. Stillingfcct. 

The greater number of thofe who held this were mifguided 
by equivocal terms. Swift. 

2. Uncertain ; doubtful ; happening different ways. 

Equivocal generation is the production of plants without feed, 
or of infeiSls or animals without parents in the natural way of 
coition between male and female; which is now believed never 
to happen, but that all bodies are univocally produced. Harr. 

My affirmation is, that there is no fuch thing as equivocal or 
fpontaneous generation ; but that all animals are generated by 
animal parents of the fame fpecies with themfelvcs. Ray. 

Thofe half-learn’d witlings, num’rous in our ifle 
As half-form’d infe&s on the banks of Nile; 

Unfinilh’d things, one knows not what to call. 

Their generation’s fo equivocal. Pope's EJfay on Criticifm. 

Equi'vocal. n.f. Ambiguity; word of doubtful meaning. 
Shall two or three wretched eqnivocals have the force to 
corrupt us. Dennis. 

Equivocally, adv. [from equivocal .] 

1. Ambiguoufly ; in a doubtful or double fenfe. 

Words abllra£lcd from their proper fenfe and fignification, 
lofe the nature of words, and are only equivocally fo called. South. 
By uncertain or irregular birth ; by equivocal generation ; by 


2. 


generation out of the ftated order. 

No infect or animal did ever proceed equivocally from putre- 
faction, unlcfs in miraculous cafes; as in Egypt by the Divine 
judgments. Bentley s Sermons. 

EquiVocalness .n.f. [from equivocal.] Ambiguity; double 
meaning 

Diftinzuifh the equivocalnefs or latitude of the word, and 
then point out that determinate part which is the ground of 
my demonftration. Norris. 

To Equi vocate, v. n. [ mquivocatio , Latin.] To ufe words 
of double meaning; to ufe ambiguous expreffions; to mean 
one tiling and exprefs another. 

Nor only Jel uits can equivocate. Dryden's Hind and Panth. 

My foul difdain’d a premife ; 

But yet your falfc equivocating tongue. 

Your looks, your eyes, your ev’ry motion promis’d : 

But you arc ripe in frauds, and loarn’d in falflioods. Smith. 

Equivocation, n.f. [ cCquivoeatio, Latin.] Ambiguity of 
ipeech ; double meaning. 

Reproof is -eaftly mifapplicd, and, through equivocation , 
wrefted. . Bt»ker t b. 11. f «. 

I pull in refolution, and begin 
Tojdoubt the equivocation of the fiend, 

T hat lies like truth. Shakefpcare's Macbeth. 

Equ iv oca' t <jr. n.f, [from equivocate .] One who ufes ambi- 
guous language ; one who ulcs mental refervation. 

Here’s an equivocator , that could fwcar in both the fcalcs 
tralnft cither fcale; who committed treafon, yet could not 


Prior. 

EmiHion of ra- 


equivocate to heaven. 


Sbakejpeare’ s Macbeth. fight angles. 


ERE 

Er, a fyllable in the middle of names or places, comes b 
trac'tion from the Saxon papa dwellers. Gibjon's Camdm 
F/ra. n.f. [mra, Latin.] i he account of time from 

ticular date or epoch. 

Fr< m the blcffings they beftow 
Our times are dated, and our eras move : 

They govern, and enlighten all below, 

As thou do’ft all above. 

Fr adia'tion. n.J. [<? and radius , Latin.] 
diance. 

God gives me a heart humbly to converfe with him, f ron , 
whom alone are all the eradiations of true tmjefty K Cbm! 
To ERA'DICA IE. v. a. [cradico, Latin] 

1 . To pull up by the root. 

He fuffereth the poifon of Nubia to be gathered, and Aconite 
to be eradicated, yet this not to be moved. Brown's Vntg. p )r 
7 . To completely deftroy ; to end ; to cut off. 

If a gouty perfon can bring himfelf entirely to a milk diet 
he may fo change the whole juices of his body as to eradicate 
the diftemper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

If vice cannot wholly be eradicated , it ought at leaf! to be 
confined to particular objects. Swift’s Examiner, N-. 2-. 
Eradication. n.J. [from eradicate.] 
x. The act of tearing up by the root; deftruclion ; excifion. 

2. The Hate of being torn up by the roots. 

They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a Ihriek upon era- 
dication, which is falfc below confutation. Brown’s Vutg. Err. 
Era'dicatiye. adj. [from eradicate .] That which cures 

radically ; that which drives quite away. 

To ERA'SE. v. a. [ rafer , French.] To deftroy; to exfund ; 
to expunge ; to rub out. 

The heads of birds, for the molt part, are given erafti ; 
that is, plucked off Peacham on Blazoning. 

Er a'sement. n.f. [from erafe.] 

1 . Deftruction ; devaftution. 

2. Expundtion ; abolition. 

Ere. adv. [sp, Saxon; air, Gothick J err, Dutch. Thisword 
is fometimes vitioufly written e'er, as if from ever. It is like- 
wile written or before ever, op and jep in Saxon being indif- 
criminatcly written. Mr. Lye ] 

1 . Before ; fooner than. 

Ere he w«uld have bang’d a man for the getting a hunJred 
baft a ids, he would have paid for the nurling a thoufand. SbaL 
The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came 
to the bottom of the den. Daniel. 

Juft trial, ere I merit 

My exaltation without change or end. Milt. Par. Regain'd. 

The mountain trees in diftant profpedt pleafe, 

Ere yet the pine defeended to the feas ; 

Ere fails were fpread new oceans to explore. Dryden’s Chid. 

Our fruitful Nile 

Flow’d ere the wonted feafon. Dryden’s All for L’.ve, 

T he birds fhall ceafe to tune their ev’ning fong, 

The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 

And ftreams to murmur, ere I ceafc to love. Pope's Autumn. 
Erelo'ng. adv. [from ere and long.] Before a long time had 
elapfed. Ncc l.ngum tempur. 

The wild horfe having enmity with the flag, came to a 
man to defire aid, who mounted upon his back, and, follow- 
ing the ftag, erelong flew him. Spenfer on Ireland. 

The anger already began to paint revenge in many colours. 
erelong he had not only gotten pity but pardon. Sidney. 

Nothing is laftlng that is feigned : it will have another face 
than it had erelong. Ben. fobnfon s Difcffvenes. 

They fwim in joy. 

Erelong to fwim at large, and laugh, for which 

The w'orld erelong a world of tears muft weep. Mill. 1 . UJt. 

I faw two ftock-doves billing, and erelong 
Will take the neft. Dryden's Virgil, Pfj-l 

It pleafes me to think, that I who know fo fmall a P°' J' 
of the works of the Creator, and with flow and jaamlV 
creep up and down on the furlacc of this globe, ‘ ® 

Ihoot away with the fiviftnefs of imagination, an 
fprings of nature’s operations. SpeRator, w • Ji- 

ErenoVv. adv. [from ere and now.] Before this tune. 

Ah, gentle foldicrs, fome Ihort time allow ; 

My father has repented him erenow. Dryd.Cmq- 9™. 
Had the world eternally been, fcience had been bro - 
perfection long erenotu. Cheyne > * 

Erewhi'le. ) adv. [from ere and ‘while.] Some ■ » 

Erewhi'les. j before a little while. 

J am as fair now as I was ertwhile : 5/,^, 

Since night you lov'd me, yet fincc night arn , e J 
Wc fit down to our meals, fufpeft not the int ^ fur . 

uninvited guefts, who erewhiles, we know, wcr ^ of Piety- 

prife us. 

To ERECT, v. a. [ereSus, Latin.] . t0 the 

To raife in a ftrait line; to place perpendicularly 

2. ^tTerect a Perpendicular. To crofs one line by another 
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3. To raife; to build. ^ wal | s C xpe< 3 , 

Which, wand’ring long, « “ 

There are many monuments 
republics. 

4 - Tocftabliffiancw; to fetde proceedings, who 

nor religion the fame that w , Hooker, b.v. f 17. 

'^H.lfcfeventr-twodiHina nations .o be „ out of 

fhe M ionX’undct diMnS govemours. **<<*• 

5 T t 

and ill-grounded theories, find themfelvcs deceived m^their 

“ mlbSlIS. this propofmon. of feeing all things in 

- “’»EK i e »o“odcprefs| <0 encourage. 

7 Why Ihould not hope 

As much ereR our thoughts, as fear dejefl them: Denham. 

T ° ^ C ^l' VS, S 3 U in .he Dalit, and fo Hand. 

J nc trct< II a a and ]eaves bow 

eth more upnght, for by fo N v. 82? . 

down. . 

Ere'ct. adj. [ercfttiS) Latin. J 

" U S: Va".Kt«:imoD t advancing the 
head and breaft in progreffion, only prone in volitatton. Brown. 
Bafil tells us, that the ferpent went cre£l like man. Brown. 

2. Dire&cd upwards. . 

Vain were vows, 

And plaints, and fuppliant hands, to heav’n ere£l. Phillips. 

7. Bold; confident; unfhaken. 

1 .ct no vain fear thy gcnVous ardour tame ; 

But Hand erelf, and found as loud as tame. Granville. 

^ ^ &rt d X^ attention of mind, which in prayer 
is very ncccflary, is wafted or dulled. Hooker, b. v. f 33. 
Ere'ction. n.f. [from creEl.] 

1 T he a£t of railing, or Hate of being raffed upward. 

Wc are to conftdcr only the crettian of the hills above the 
ordinary land. r Brerewood on Languages. 

2 . The ad of building or raffing edifices. 

The firfl thing which moveth them thus to call up their 
poifon, arc certain folemnitics ufual at the firfl eredlion of 
1 . , Hooker, b. V. J. 12. 

Pillars were fet up above one thoufand four hundred and 
twenty-fix years before the flood, counting Seth to be an hun- 
dred years old at the erOlton of them. Raleigh s Hijtory. 

2. F.ftablilhment ; fcttlement. 

It muft needs have a peculiar influence upon the erethon, 
countinuance, and diffolution of every fociety. South sSerm. 
4. Elevation ; exaltation of fentiments. 

Her peerlefs height my mind to high ere than draws up. isidn. 
Ere'ctness. n.f. [from ereR.] Uprightnefs of pollure or 

f ° We take ereRncfs ftridly as Galen defined it : they only, 
fayeth he, have an creel figure, whofe fpine and thighbone 
arc carried on right lines. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 . 
E'REMITE. n.f [eremita, Latin ; One who lives 

in a wildcrnefs ; one who lives in folitude; an hermit; a 

Antonius the eremite findeth a fifth commodity not infe- 
rior to any of thefe four. Raleigh’s Hijlory of the IVorld. 
And many more too long, 

F.mbryoes and idiots, eremites and friars. 

White, black, and grey, with all their trumperv. Milton. 
EremiTical. adj. [from eremite.] Rcligioufly folitary; lead- 
ing the life of an hermit. , 

Thev have multitudes of religious orders, eremitical and 

ccnobitical. t a • 

Erepta'tion. n.f. [erepto, Latin.] A creeping forth, had. 
Ere'ption. n.f. [crept is, Latin] A fnatching or taking away 
by force. . Bail. 

E'rgot- n.f. A fort of Hub, like a piece of foft horn, 
about the" bignefs of a chcfnut, which is placed behind and 
below the paftern joint, anJ is commonly hid under the tuft 
of the fetlock. Farrier's DiR. 

Eri'ngo. n.f. Sea-holly, a plant. 

ERi'ctical. adj. [%*?•] Controvcrfial ; relating to difputc; 


containing controverfies. nKni>i.En»9. n.j. 

Erkk. n.f. [eaj-3, Saxon.] Idle; lazy ; flothful. An old liablencfs to miftake. 
word. 


ERR 

E'rmeliN. n.f. [diminutive, of ertnin ; armeiin, French.] An 
ermine. Sec Ermine. 

Silver fkins, .. 

Palling the hate fpot ermelins. . Sidr v, '• 11. 

F.'RMINE. n.f. [her mine, French, from armemus, Latin. J t.n 
animal that is found in cold countries, and which very nearly 
refembles a weafle in ILape ; having a white pile, and the tip 
of the tail black, and furnilhing a choice and valuable tur. 
The fellmongcrs and furriers put upon it little bits ot Lom- 
bardy lambfkin, which is noted for its fliining black colour, 
the better to fet off the whitenefs of the ermine. Trevoux. 

Ermine is the fur of a little beall, about the bignefs of a 
weafel, called Mus Armenius ; for thev are found m Ar- 

Peacham on Blazoning. 

nicnia. | , . 

A lady’s honour mull be toucli u ; 

Which, nice as ermines , will not bear a foil. Dryd.n. 

Fair ermines, fpotlefs as the (nows they prefs. Thomftn. 
E'rmined. adj. [from ermine.] Cloathed with ermine. 

Arcadia’s countefs, here in ermin’d pride, > 

Is there Paftoia by a fountain fide. Pope s Epijtle>. 

E’rne. 7 Do immediately flow from the Saxon epu, eapn, a 
E'ron. J cottage, or place of retirement. Gibfons Camden. 
To ERO'DE. v. a. [erodo, Latin.] To canker, or eat away ; 
to corrode. 

It hath been anciently received, that the fca-hare hath an- 
tipathy with the lungs, if it comcth near the body, and 
eroded) them. Bacons Natural Hijlory, N °. 983. 

The blood, being too Iharpor thin, erodes the vcflel. IVije. 
Eroga'tion. n.f. [ifogatio, Latin.] The act ot givihg or 
bellowing ; diftributioit. 

Ero'sion. n.f. [erofto, Latin.] 

1. The a£l of eating away. 

z. The Hate of being eaten away ; canker ; corrofion. 

As fea-falt is a Iharp folid body, when taken in too great 
quantities, in a conftant diet of fait meat, it breaks the vel- 
fels, produccth eroftons of the folid parts, and all the fymptoms 
of the fea-feurvy. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To ERR. v. n. [erro, Latin.] 

1 . To wander ; to ramble. 

A ftorm of ItrokcS, well meant, with fury flies, 

And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. Dryden's Virg. 

The rains arife, and fires their warmth difpenfe ; 

And fix’d and erring liars difpofe their influence. Dryd.VPg. 

2. To mifs the right way ; to ftray. 

We have erred and ftrayed like loft Ihcep. Common Prayer. 

3. To deviate from any purpofe. 

But errs not nature from this gracious end. 

From burning funs when livid deaths defeend. Pope’s Ejfays. 

4. To commit errours ; to miftake. 

It is a judgment maim’d and moll imperfefl; 

That will confcfs perfection fo could err, 

Againft all rules of nature. Shakefpcare's Othello. 

Do they not err that devifb etfil ? Pfov. xiv. 22. 

Poffibly the man may err in his judgment of circumftances, 
and therefore let him fear ; but becaufe it is not certain he is 
miftaken, let him not defpair. Taylor's Rule of living hoty. 

Nor has it only been the heat of erring perfons that has been 
thus mifehievous, but fometimes men of right judgments have 
too much contributed to the breach. Decay of Piety. 

The mufes’ friend, unto himfelf fevere, 

With filent pity looks on all that err. I Taller. 

He who from the reflected image of thfc fun in water would 
conclude of light and heat, could not err more grofly. Che.ru. 
E'rrand. n.f. [aepercS, Saxon; (trend, Danilh.] A meffage; 
fomething to be told or done by a melftnger ; a mandate ; a 
commiffion. It is generally ufed now ohly in familiar lan- 
guage. 

Servants being commanded to go, Ihall Hand Hill, ’till they 
have their errand warranted unto them. Hooker, b. ii. f. 8. 
But hall thou done thy errand to Baptifta ? 

— I told him that your father was in Venice. Shakefpeare. 
A quean ! have I not forbid her my houfe? She comes of 
errands, docs Ihc ? Shakefpcare's Merry ff'ives of l Tina for. 

When he came, behold the captains of the hod were fitting, 
and he faid, I have an errand to thee, O captain. 2 Kings ix. 5 . 
From them I go 

This uncouth errand foie. Milton's Paradife Lojl, 

HiS eyes. 

That run through all the heav’ns, of down to th’ earth, 
Bear his fwift errands, over moilt and dry. 

O’er fea and land. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. iii. /. 

Well thou do’ft to hide from common fight 
Thy clofe intrigues, too bad to bear the liuht ; 

Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame. 

Tripping from fea, oh fuch an errand came. Dryd. Homer. 
L'rrable. adj. [from err.] LiablctoelT; liable to miftake. 
E’r R a ei. ft ness. n.f. [ from errable. ] Liablenefs to error; 


b. ii. 


652. 


For men therein Ihould hem dclite; 
And of that dedc be not erke. 

But oft fifties haunt that werke. 


Chaucer. 


Wc may infer, from the trrdblenefs of our nature, the 
reafonabienefs of compaffiori to the feduced. Dtc..y of Piety. 
Erra'nt. adj . [errans, Latin ; errant, French.] 

1. Wandering; roving; rambling. Particularly applied *- 
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ERR 


an order of knights much celebrated in romances, who roved 
about the world in fearch of adventures. 

There are juft feven planets, or errant ftars, in the lower 
oibs of heaven ; but it is now demonftrable unto fenfe, that 
there are many more. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 
Chief of domeftick knights and errant , 

Either for chartel or for warrant Htidibras. 

2 . Vile; abandoned; completely bad. See Arrant. 

Any way, fo thou wilt do it, good impertinence : 

Thy company, if I flept not very well 
A- nights, would make me an errant fool with queftions. 

Johnjon's Catiline. 

E'RRANTfcY. n.f [from errant ] 

1 . An errant Rate ; the condition of a wanderer. 

After a fhort fpace of errantry upon tne feas, he got fafe 
back to Dunkirk. Addifon’s Freeholder , N°. 36. 

2. The employment of a knight errant. 

Erra'ta. n.J'. [Latin.] The faults of the printer inferted in 
the beginning or end of the book. 

If he meet with faults, befides thofe that the errata take 
notice of, he will confidcr the weaknefs of the author’s 
eyes. Boyle. 

Erra'tick. adj. [err at lew, Latin.] 

j. Wandering; uncertain; keeping no certain order; holding 
no eftabiifhed courfe. 

The earth, and each erratic k world. 

Around the fun their proper center whirl’d, 

Compofe but one extended vaft machine. Blackm. Creation. 

Through the vaft waves the dreadful wonders move. 
Hence nam’d erratick. Pope’s Odyjfey , b. xii. /. 75. 

2. Irregular ; changeable. 

They are incommoded with a flimy mattery cough, ftink 
of breath, and an erratick fever. Harvey on Conjunctions. 
Erxa'tically. adv. [from erratical or erratick .] Without 
rule ; without any eftabiiflied method or order. 

They come not forth in generations erratical , or different 
from each other ; but in fpecifical and regular fhapes. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 6. 
E'rrhine. n.f. [tppmx.] Snuffed up the nofe ; occaffoning 
fncezing. 

We fee fage or betony bruifed, fncezing powder, and 
other powders or liquors, which the phyficians call err bines, 
put into the nofe to draw phlegm and water from the head. 

Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N®. 38. 
Erro'neous. adj. [from erro, Latin.] 

1. Wandering; unfettled. 

They roam 

Erroneous and difconfolate, themfelves 
Accufmg, and their chiefs improvident 
Of military chance. Ph ilips. 

This circle, by being placed here, flopped much of the 
erroneous light, which otherwife would have difturbed the 
vifion. Newton’s Opt. 

Unblam’d abundance crown’d the royal board, 

What time this done rever’d her prudent lord ; 

Who now, fo heav’n decrees, is doom’d to mourn. 

Bitter conftraint ! erroneous and forlorn. P ope’s Odyjfey, b. i. 

2. Irregular ; wandering from the right road. 

If "the veffels, inftcad of breaking, yield, it fubjedls the per- 
fon to all the inconveniencies of erroneous circulation ; that is, 
when the blood ftrays into the veffels deftined to carry ferum 
or lymph. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Mistaking ; milled bv errour. 

Thou art far from deftroying the innocent with the guilty, 
and the erroneous with the malicious. King Charles. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
feienee. South’s Sermons. 

4. Miftakcn ; not conformable to truth. 

Their whole couufel is in this point utterly condemned, as 
having either proceeded from the blindnefs of thofe times, or 
from negligence, or from defire of honour and glory, or front 
an erroneous opinion that fuch things might be for a while. 

Hooker, b. iv. f. 1 4. 
A wonderful erroneous obfervation that walketh about, is 
commonly received, contrary to all the true account of time 
and experience. Bacon’s fVar with Spain. 

The phenomena of light have been hitherto explained by 
fuppofing that they arife "from new modifications of the rays, 
which is an errondus fuppofition. Newton s Opt. 

Erro'nbously. adv. [from erroneous.'] By miftake; not 
rightly. 


ERU I 

E'RROUR. n.f. [error, Latin.] 

1. Miftake; involuntary deviation from truth. 

Errour is a miftake ot our judgment giving aflent toil,,, 
which is not true. in2t 

Oh, hateful errour, melancholy’s child! 

Why do’ft thou fhew to the apt thought* of men, 

The things that are not? Sbukejpeare's "f)d. Cat 

2. A blunder; 3n adl or affertion in which a miftake i c 

mined. ‘ ’ com * 

In religion, 

What damned errour, but fome lbher brow 
AV ill blefs it. ' Shakefpeare’s Merchant of J eniu 

He look’d like nature’s errour, as the mind J 
And body were not of a piece defign’d. 

But made for two, and by miftake in one were join’d. ZW 

3. Roving excurfion ; irregular courfe. ' 

What brought you living to the Stygian ftate? 

Driv’n by the winds and e 1 rout s of the fea. 

Or did you heav’n’s fuperiour doom obey? Dry den's /Et; 

4. [In theology.] Sin. 

Blood he offered for himfelf, and for the errours of the 

P C °P ,C ' Hob. ix. 

5. [ In law, more efpecialiy in our common law. ] A n 

errour in pleading, or in the procefs"; and the writ, which 
is brought for lemcdy of this overfight, is called a writ of 
errour, which lies to redrefs falfe judgment given in any court 
of record. ' Qml. 

Erst. adv. [erjl, German ; aeppra, Saxon.] 


r. Firft. 

Sir knight, if knight thou be. 

Abandon this foreftalled place at erjl. 

For fear of further harm, I counfel thee. Spenf. Fai. ffottn. 

2. At firft; in the beginning. 

Fame that her high worth to raife, 

Seem’d erjl fo lavifh and profufe. 

We may juftly now accufe 

Of detraction from her praife. ATiittK. 

3. Once; when time was. 

He taught us erjl the heifer’s tail to view'. Gaj. 

The future few or more, howe’er they be, 

Were deftin’d erjl, nor can by fate’s decree 

Be now cut off. Prior. 

4. Formerly ; long ago. 

5. Before; till then; till now. 

As fignal now in low dejefted ftate, 

As erjl in higheft, behold him. Milton Agonijlcs, l. 338. 
Opener mine eyes, 

Dim erjl-, dilated fpirits, ampler heart. Milton’s Par. Lsji. 
The Rhodians, who erjl thought themfelves at great quiet, 
were now overtaken with a Hidden and unexpected mifehief. 

Knolles’s Hijlory of the Turh. 
Erube'scence. 1 n.f. [erubefeentia, Latin.] The aCt of gtow- 
Erube'scency. i ingred; rednefs. 

Erubescent, adj. [ triebefeens , Latin.] Reddifb; fomewhat 
red ; inclining to rednefs. 

ToERU'CT. v.a. [cruflo, Latin.] To belch; to break wind 
from the ftomach. 

Eructa'tion. n.f [from erufi.] 

1. The aCt of belching. 

2. Belch; the matter vented from the ftomach. 

The figns of the functions of the ftomach being depraved, 
are eruRations, either with the taftc of the aliment, acid, in- 
odorous, or fetid. Arbutonst. 

3. Any fudden burft of wind or matter. , 

Thermae, are hot fprings, or fiery eruRations ; fuch as burtr 
forth of the earth during earthquakes. IVoodwarcTs hat. ntj • 
Erudition, n.f. [eruditio, Latin. J Learning; knowl gc 
obtained by fludy and inftruCtion. 

Fam’d be thy tutor, and thv parts of nature; 

Thrice fam’d beyond all erudition. 

The earl was of good erudition, having been place 

in Cambridge very young. . . , 

To your experience in ftate affairs you have alfo > .1° 
vulgar erudition, which all your modefty is not a e to 
ccal ; for to underftand critically the delicacies o 0 \ 

a height to which few of our noblemen have an ■ . . 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their un>v 1 ' . n0 _ 

arc apt to fill their fermons with philolophical ten 1 “ 

tions, metaphyfical. f .e. fyb- 

Eri/ginous. adj. [ ctruginfus , Latin.] Partaki g 

fiance and nature of copper. 


The minds of men are erronesufy perfuaded, that it is the 
will of God to have thofe things done which they fancy. Hook. 

I could not difeover the lenity and favour of this fentencc; 
but conceived it, perhaps erroneoujly, rather to be rigorous 

than gentle. , ZT * 

Euro'neousness. n.f. [from erroneous.] Phyfical falfehood , 

inconformity to truth. - 

The phenomena may be explained by his hypotheiis, 
whereof he demonftrates the truth, together with the erro- 
motfnefs of ours. Boyles Spring of the Air. 


Agues depend upon a corrupt mem 


lerated melancholy, or 


upon an aduft ftibial or truginous fulphur. j raW n 

Copperas is a rough and acrimonious 'in ' ’f j r0 „ 

t of ferreous and eruginous earths, P art2 ^“ f in , n- Bre 


Uiu ui U.J Itwin aiiii v — * .■ • _ 

and copper ; the blue of copper, the green o 

In part of Mejia * 


plains. 

binding themfelves pent m by t - it yield and 

prefled with violence agamft that- .:r>- 5 give 
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give way to their dilatation and eruptin. Burnet's ticory. 

1. Burft ; emiflion. . , . 

Upon a fignal given the eruption began ; fire and fmoak, 

mixed with fcvcral unufual prodigies and figures, made their 
appearance. . Addifon’s Guardian, N°; 103. 

7 buildcn excurfion of an hoftile kind. 

Thither, if but to pry, fhall be perhaps 
Our firft eruption, thither or elfewhere ; 

For this internal pit fhall never hold 

Celeftial Ipirits in bondage. Milton’s Paradtfe LiJA, b. 1. 

Such command v/e had. 

To fee that none thc-ncc iffu’d forth a Ipy, . 

Or enemv, while God was in his work; 

Left he, incens’d at fuch eruption bold, 

Dcftrudion with creation might have mix’d. Mi.t. P. Lojh. 

± Violent exclamation. . ... , 

It did not run out in voice or indecent eruptions, but filled 
the foal, as God does the univerfc, filently and without noife. 

South’s Sermons. 

5. Efflorefcence ; piftules. 

Difcaf’cd nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In (Range eruptions. Shakejpeare s Henry IV. p. i. 

An eruption of humours, in any pair, is not cured merely 
by outv/.ud applications, but by alterative medicines. 

Government of the Tongue, f o. 
Unripe fruits are apt to occafion foul eruptions 011 the 
fl, jn Arlmthnot on Aliments. 

Eru'ptive. adj. [erupt us, Latin.] Burfting forth. 

’Tis liileiiing fear, and dumb amazement all, 

When to the ltartlcd eye the fudden glance 

Appears far fouth eruptive through the cloud. Thomfon. 

Erysi'pelas. n.f [tow«nW«f.] . . 

A11 eryftpelas is generated by a hot ferum in the blood, anu 
cffcdls the luperlicie- of the (kin with a lhining pale red, or 
citron colour, without pulfation or circumfcribed tumour, 
fpreadingfrom one place to another. IViftman s Surgery. 

ESCALADE, n.f. [French.] The ad of (baling the walls 
of a fortification. 

In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, and other 
utenfils, which were made ufe of in their famous efcalade. Add. 
E'scalop. n.f. A fliellfifh, whofe fhell is regularly in- 
dented. " 

The (hells of thofe cockles, efcahps, and periwinkles, which 
have greater gravity, were enclofed in the ftrata of ftonc. 

Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 
To ESCA'PE. v.a. [eebaper, French.] 

1, To obtain exemption from ; to obtain fecurity from ; to fly ; 
to avoid. 

Since we cannot efcape the purfuit of paflions, and per- 
plexity of thoughts, there is no way left but to endeavour all 
we can cither to fubdue or divert them. Temple. 

Had David died fooner, how much trouble had he ej'caped, 
which by iiving he endured in the rebellion of his fon. Wake. 

2. To pafs unohferved. 

Mcfi are blinded with ignorance and errour: many things 
may efcape them, and in many things they may be deceived. 

Hooker, b. ii. f 7. 

’Tis (fill the fame, although their airy fhape 
All but a quick poetick fight efcape. Denham. 

The reader finds out thofe beauties of propriety in thought 
and writing, which ejeaped him in the tumult and hurry of 
reprefenting. Dryden’s Don Sebajiian , Pref 

To Esca'pe. v. n 7 ’ofly; to get out of danger. 

Benhadad, the king of Sytia, efcaped on horfe. Chronicles. 
T hey efcapcd all I’afe to land. Acts xxvii. 44. 

The finner fhall not rfape with his Ipoil, and the patience 
of the godly fhall not be fruftrated. EccluJ. xvi. 13. 

Efcape fas thy life; look not behind thee, neither ftay thou 
in all the plain: ejeape to the mountain, left thou be con - 
fumed. Gen* xix. 17. 

Whofo pleafeth God fhall efcape from her, but the finner 
(hall be taken by her. Eccl. vii. 26. 

There is no woman’s gown big enough for him; otherwife 
he might put on a hat, a muffler, and a kerchief, and fo 
ejeape. SbaktJ. Merry Wives of IVindfor. 

To convince us that there was no -wav to cfape by climb- 
ing up to the mountains, he affures us that the higheft were 
all covered. Woodward's Natural Hijlory. 

Laws are not executed, men of virtue are difgraced, and 
mutdefers* efcape. ‘ Watts’s Logick. 

£sca'i e. n.J. [ from the verb. ] 

1. Flight; the act of getting out of danger. 

I would haltcn my ejeape from the windy ftorm and tem- 
ped. Pf. Iv. 7. 

He enjoyed neither his efcape nor hi> honour long; for he 
was hewn in pieces. Hayward. 

Men of virtue have had extraordinarv efcapes out of fuch 
dangers as have cncloled them, ami which have feemed in- 
evitable Addif.n's Guardian, N°. 1 1 7. 

a. Excurfion ; fally. 

We made an efcape } not fo much to feek our own. 

As to be Hiftrum«nts of your fafety. Denham's Sophy. 


Esc 


2. Tin law.] Violent or privy evafion out of fome lawful fe- 

S ltraint. For example, if the Iheriff, upon a capias directed 
unto him, takes a perfon, and endeavours to him ° 

gaol, and lie in the way, cither by violence or by flight, brc^. 
from him, this is called an efcape-. U.wet. 

4. Excui’e; fubterfuge; evafion. 

St. Paul himfelf did not defpife to remember whatsoever he 
found agreeable to the word of God among the heathen, tha 
he might take from them all efcape by wayot ignorance. Fat. 

5 Sally; flight; irregularity. . 

Thoufand Japes of wit. 

Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 

And rack thee in their fancies. Shakejp. \Jeaf. for Mcafuic. 
Loofe f capes of love. Mi. ten. 

6. Overfight; miftake. 

In tranferibing there would he lets care taken, as the lan- 
guage was lefs underftood, and fo the ejcaies lefs fubjec< to 
obfervation. Brerewood on Languages. 

Esca'rg atoire. « , f [Irench.] A nurfery of fn.’. ls. 

At the Capuchins I faw cfcargatoires , which I took the more 
notice of, bccaufe I do not remember to have met with any 
thing of the fame kind in other countries- It is a (quare place 
boarded in, and filled with a vaft quantity of large (nails that 
are efteemed excellent food, when they arc well diefled. Add. 

Eschalo't. n.J. [French.] Pronounced jhallct. 

Efehalots are now from France become an Englifh plant, 
being increafed and managed after the fame manner as garliek ; 
only they are to be fee earlier, becaufe they fpring fooiiei, and 
taken up as foon as the leaves begin to wither, left either they 
rot there, or the Winter kills them. They give a fine relifh 
to mod fauces, and the breath of thofe that eat them is not 
oflenfive to others. Mortimer s Husbandry. 

E'SCHAR. n.f [tirx*f«] A hard cruft or fear made by 
hot applications. 

When Allies arc made, or bones expofed, the efehar fhould 
be cut out immediately. Sharp's Surgeiy. 

Esch a'rotick. adj. [from efehar.] Cauftick; having the 
power to fear or burn the flefh. 

An efehar was made by the catharetick, which we thruft off, 
and continued the ufe of cfharoticks. JVifeman’s Surgery. 

. Jcarotuks applied of afh-afhes, or bliftering plaifter. Flayer. 

ESCHE'AT. n.J. [from the French efehevir.] Any lands, or 
other profits, that fall to a lord within his manor by forfeiture, 
or the death of his tenant, dying without heir general or cfpe- 
cial. Efcheat is alfo ufed fometimes for the place in which the 
king, or other lord, has efeheats of his tenants. Thirdly, 
efcheat is ufed for a writ, which lies where the tenant, having 
eftate of fee-fimple in any lands or tenements holden of a 
fuperiour lord, dies feifed, without heir general or efpecial ; 
for, in this cafe, the lord brings this writ againft him that pof- 
fefles die lands after the death of his tenant, and fhall thereby 
recover them. Come!. 

If die king’s ordinary courts of juftice do not extend to 
protccl the people, if he have no certain revenue or efeheats, 

I cannot juftly fay that fuch a country is wholly conquered. 

Davies cn Ireland. 

To Esche'at. v.a. [from the noun.] To fall to the lord of 
the manor by forfeiture, or for want of heirs. 

In the laft general wars there, I knew many good free- 
holders executed by martial law, whofe lands weie thereby 
faved to their heirs, which fhould have odierwife efcbcated to 
her majefty. Spenfer on Ireland. 

He would forbear to alienate any of the forfeited efcheat cd 
lands in Ireland, which fhould accrue to die crown by reafon 
of this rebellion. Clarendon. 

Esche'ator. n.f. [from efcheat.] An officer that obferves the 
efeheats of the king in the county whereof he is efchcator, 
and certifies them into the Exchequer. Couel. 

At a Bartholomew fair at London an efchcator of the city 
arrefted a clothier, and feifed his goods. Camden's Remains. 
To Esche'w. v a. [efeheoir, old French.] To fly; to avoid; 
to (him ; to decline. A word almoft obfolete. 

She was like a young fawn, who, coming in the wind of 
the hunters, doth not know whether it be a thing or no to he 
ejihewed. Sidney, b. ii. 

So let us, which this change of weather view, 

Change eke our minds, and tormer lives amend ; 

The old yeai’s fins forepaft let us efcbew. 

And fly the faults with which we did offend. Speifcr. 

He who obeys, deftrudiion fliall efchtw ; 

A wife man knows both when and what to do. Sandyr. 
Of virtue and vice the obligations are fuch, that men are 
univerfally to pradtife the one and efehew the other. 

After bury s Serin-, ns. Preface. 
Eschu'tcheon. n.f. The fhield of the family; the pidlure 
of the cofigns armorial. 

Efchulcheon is a French word, from the Latin futum , lea- 
ther; and hence cometh our Englifh word buckler, lepe in the 
old Saxon ftgnifying leather, and buck or bock a buck or flag; 
of whofe (kins, quilted clofe together with horn or hardwood, 
the ancient Bi icons made their fhiclds. Pea chan:. 
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There be now, for martial encouragement, fome degrees 
and orders of chivalry, and l'omc remembrance perhaps upon 
the efchutcheon. Bacon's Effays. 

We will pafs over the efchutcheons of the tribes of Ifracl, as 
they are ufually deferibed in the maps of Canaan. Brown. 

Esco'rt. n.f [ efcort , French.] Convoy, guard from place 
to place. 

To Esco'rt. v. a. [ rfcorter , French ] To convoy; to guard 
from place to place. 

Esco't. n.f [French ] A tax paid in boroughs and corpora- 
tions towards the fupport of the community, which is called 
fcot and lot. 

To Esco't. v. a. [from the noun.] To pay a man’s reckon- 
ing ; to fupport. 

What, are they children ? Who maintains them ? How 
are they efcoted £ Shakefpcare s Hamlet. 

Esco'ut. n. f. [ef outer, French.] Lifteners or fpies ; perfons 
fent for intelligence. 

They were well entrenched, having good efcout abroad, and 
fure watch within. _ Hayward. 

Escri'toir. n.f. [French.] A box with all the implements 
necefl’ary for writing. 

Escu'age. n.f. [from efeu , French, a fhield.] 

Efcuage , that is fervice of the fhield, is cither uncertain or 
certain. Efcuage uncertain is likewife twofold: firft, where 
the tenant by his tenure is bound to follow his lord, going in 
perfon to the king’s wars againft his enemies, either himfclf, 
or to fend a fufficient man in his place, at his coft, f° many 
days as were agreed upon between the lord and his firft tenant 
at the granting of the fee ; and the days of fuch fervice feem 
to have been rated by the quantity of the land lo holdcn . as, 
if it extend to a whole knight’s fee, then the tenant was bound 
thus to follow his lord forty days. A knight’s fee was fo much 
land as, in thofe days, was accounted a fufficient living for a 
a knight ; and that was fix hundred and eighty acres as fome 
think, or eight hundred as others, or 15/. per Annum, Sir 
Thomas Smith faith that cenfus equejlns is 40 /. revenue in 
free lands. If the law extend but to half a knight s fee, then 
the tenant is bound to follow his lord, as above is faid, but 
twenty days. The other kind of this efcuage uncertain is 
called cafllcward, where the tenant by his land is bound, 
either by himfclf or by fome other, to defend a caftle as often 
as it {hall come to his courfe. Efcuage certain is where the 
tenant is fet at a certain fum of money, to be paid in lieu ot 
fuch uncertain fervices : as that a man yearly pay for a knight s 
fee twenty {hillings ; for half his fee, ten {hillings, or fome 

lilc * rate • 

E'sculent. adj. [cfcu’.entus, Latin.] Good for food; eatable. 

I knew a man that would faft five days; but the fame man 
ufed to have continually a great wifp of herbs that he fmelled 
on, and fome efculent herbs of ftrong feent, asgarhek. Bacon. 
E'sculent. n.f. Something fit for food. 

This cutting off the leaves in plants, where the root is the 
efculent, as radifh and parfnips, it will make the root the 
greater, and fo it will do to the heads of onions ; and where 
‘t he fruit is the efculent, by {Lengthening the root, it will make 
the fruit alfo the greater. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory, N • 47 4- 
Espa'lier. n. f. Trees planted and cut fo as to join. 

Plant your faireft tulips in places of Ihelter, and under 

r J Evelyn s Kalendar . 

matters. . J 

Behold Villario’s ten years toil complete. 

His arbours darken, his ef alters meet. Pope, Epijile iv. 
Espa'rcet. n.f. A kind of faint-foin, and by fome judged 
to be the fame. „ Morton* s Husbandry. 

ESPE'CIAL. adj. [ fpecialis, Latin.] Principal; chief. 

They had th’ efpeeial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up. 

Especially. adv. [from efpectal.] Principally ; chiefly , par- 
ticularly; in an uncommon degree above any other. 

I fome what marvel, that they efpectally {hould think it abfurd 
to oppofe church government, a plain matter of afl, on, unto 
matter of faith, who know that themfelves divide the gofpel 

into do£rine and difciplinc. •**"$?* b ' fl \ 

Would you proceed efpectally againft Caius Marcius . Mat. 
This delight they take in doing of mifchief, whereby I 
mean {polling of any thing to no purpofc ; but more efpectally 
the pleafure they take to put any thing to pain that is capable 
of it, I cannot perfuade myfelf to be any other than a foreign 

and introduced difpofition , r fl ‘ /j 

Providence hath planted in all men a natural defire and 
curiofity of knowing things to come; and fuch things r fi- 
nally as concern our particular happmefs, or the general fa 
of mankind. Burnet' sTheory of the Earth. 

Kspe'rance. n.f. [French.] Hope. 

To be wont. 

The lowcft, mod dcje£cd things of fortune, 

Stands ftill in ejperance, lives not in fear. Shakejp. A. Ear, 
Vet there is a credence in my heart, 

An efperance fo obftir.atcly ftrong, air 

That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and cars. Sbakefpeate. 
Fspi'ai . nf [French, from efpier.] Afpy; afeout; one fent 
to bring intelligence. 
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Thofe four gun ifons, iffuing forth at fuch convenient ,■ 
as they {hall have intelligence, or ejpiai upon the t! ,cmv u'11 
drive him from one fide to another. Spenfer on i'lj 

As he march’d along, 1 n * 

By your offals were difeovered 
Two mightier troops. , . 

'Spials have informed me, 

TheEnglifh in thefuburbs clofe entrench’d. 

Went through a fecret grate. Shakefp Hen Vi 

She had fome lecret efpials to look abroad for graceful 
youths, to make Plantagencts. % ac yJ 

Esplanade, n.f [French.] In fortification, the f jme with 
the glacis of the counterfcarpe originally ; but now it is taken 
for the empty fpace between the glacis of a citadel and the firft 
houfesof the town. Harri 

Espo'usals. n.f without a fingul. [ f pot f alia, Latin ; cfpcm 
French.] The a£ of contracting or affiancing a man and 
woman to each other ; the aft or ceremony of betrothir.e. 
Espg'usal. adj. Ufed in the aft of efpoufing or betrothing. 
The ambaffador put his leg, ftript naked to the knee, be- 
tween the efpoufal {heets; that the ceremony might amount to 
a confummation. Bacon's Henry VII 

To ESPO'USE. v. a. [efpoufer, French.] 

1. To contrail or betroth to another. 

Deliver me my wife Michal, which I efpoufed to me. 2 So. 
He had received him as a fuppliant, protected him as aptt- 
fon fled for refuge, and efpoufed him with his kinfwoman. Lac. 

2. To marry ; to wed. 

Lavinia will I make my emperefs. 

And in the facred Pantheon her ejpoufe. Shakefp. Tit. Mr. 
Here, in clofe recefs, 

With flow’rs, garlands, and fweet fmelling herbs, 
Efpoujed Eve deck’d firft her nuptial bed. Milton' s Par. LcJI. 

They foon cfpous'd ; for they with eafe were join’d, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. Dryitn. 

If her fire approves, 

Let him efpoufe her to the peer {he loves. Pope's Odjfiy, b. ii. 

3. To adopt ; to take to himfelf. 

In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, for his former 
favours, he efpoufed that quarrel, and declared himfclf in aid 
of the duke. Bacon's Henry VII. 

4. To maintain ; to- defend. 

Their gods did not only intereft themfelves in the event of 
wars, but alfo efpoufed the fcvcral parties in a vifible corporeal 
defeent. Dryden's Juvenal, Deilicatiin. 

The city, army, court, efpoufe my caufc. Dryd. Sp. Fry. 
Men efpoufe the well-endowed opinions in fafhion, and 
then feek arguments either to make good their beauty, or var* 
nifli over their deformity. Eclt. 

The righteoufnefs of the beft caufe may be over balanced 
by the iniquities of thofe that efpoufe it. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

The caufe of religion and goodnefs, which is the caufc of 
God, is ours bv defeent, and we arc doubly bound to ejpouft 
' Attcrbury’s Sermons. 

To E'spy. v. a. [efpier, French.] 

1. To fee a thing at a diftancc. 

2. To difeover a thing intended to be hid. 

He who before he was tfpied was afraid, after being per- 
ceived was afhamed, now being hardly rubbed upon, left both 
fear and ftiame, and was moved to anger. ^tdmj. 

Few there are of fo weak capacity but publick evils they 
eafily tfpy ; fewer fo patient as not to complain, when the 
grievous inconveniencies thereof doth workfcnfiblelmart./w*- 
2. To fee unexpectedly. 

And as one of them opened his fack, he efpted htsmon ,• 

G en. xi. 27- 

* ^Mofcs fent me to ‘ efpy out the land, and I brought him word 

lot. xn. /• 

again. J J 

To Espy', v. n. To watch ; to look about. . 

Stand by the way and effy, afk him that ^ 

done. „ * 

Esqu'ire. n.f [efeuer, French.] See Squire. 

1. The armour-bearer or attendant on a knight. Thofc 

2. A title of dignity, and next in degree below akn. ; 
to whom this title is now of right due, are all he > i 

of noblemen, and their heirs male for ever ; there • ^ rf 
of the king’s body; the cldcft fons of all baronet* ,’ hcir heirs 
all knights of the Bath, and knights batchelors, nr 
male in the right line ; thofe that ferve the king » 

Ihipful calling, as the ferjeant ch.rurgeon, king with 

matter cook, &C. fuch as arc created efqu.res 
a collar of S.S. of filver, as the heralds «***£ b y 

'1 he chief of fome ancient families arc hkew'fc ] ^ 

prefeription; thofe that bear any fuper, or; office^ ^ |he 
monwealth, as high fhenff of any cou y, iru fl he 

title of efquirc during his life, ,n rc [P^} fufticc of the 

has had of the pojfe comitatus. c - { - ornrn iflion, and 1,0 
peace has it dining the time fie « « barrifta*» 

longer, if not otherwiie qualified to b • • ke< j amo ng 



What are our Englifh dead ? 

■ — Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam e, 'quire. Shakef. Heti. V 1 
To ESSA'Y. v. a. [ejfayer, French.) 

1. To attempt ; to try ; to endeavour. 

While 1 this unexampled talk effay, 

Pafs awful gulphs, and beat my painful way; 

Celcilial dove, divine affiftance bring. Blackmon's Creation. 
No conqueit fhe, but o’er herfelf defir d ; 

No arts tjfay'd , but not to be admir’d. Pope , Epijile 5. 

2. To make experiment of. 

j. To try the value and purity of metals. 

The ftandard in our mint being now fettled, the rules and 
methods of ejfaying fuited to it thould remain unvariable. Locke. 
E'ssay. n.f. [from the verb. The accent is ufed on either 
fy liable, j 

Attempt ; endeavour. 

Fruitlels our hopes, though pious our tjjays ; 

Your’s to preferve a friend, and mine ro praife. Smith. 

2. A loofe fully of the mind; an irregular indigefted piece ; not 
a regular and orderly compofition. 

My ejj’ays, of all my other works, have been moft current. Bac. 
Yet modeflly lie docs his work furvey. 

And calls his finiffi’d poem an effay. Poem to Rofcommon. 

3. A trial ; an experiment. 

He wrote this but as an effay, or taftc of my virtue. Shah. 
Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poffibly, in the 


firft ejj'ay , difplcafed us. 


longer, if not otherwife qualified to bear 1 • JIT)on g 

in the aCts of parliament for poll-money, were - ^ 

cfuuircs. Where 


in 

Locke. 

4. Firft tafte of any thing ; firft experiment. 

Tranflating the firft of Homer’s Iliads, I intended as an 
effay to the whole work. Dryden's Fables , Preface. 

E'boENCE. n.f. [effentia, Latin ] 

1. Elfcnce is but the very nature of any being, whether it be 

actually cxifting or no: a rofe in Winter has a n cjfence •, in 
Summer it has exiftence alfo. Watts' s Logick. 

One thinks the foul is air ; another, fire; 

Another, blood diffus’d about the Heart ; 

Another faith, the elements confpire, 

And to her e (fence each doth give a part. Davies. 

I could with the nature of a fpirit were more unknown to 
me than it is, that I might believe its exiftence, without med- 
dling at all with its effence. More's Divine Dialogues.- 

He wrote the nature of things upon their names : he could 
view offences in themfelves, and read forms without the com- 
ment of their refpeCtivc properties. South's Sermons. 

2. Formal exiftence ; that which makes any tiling to be what 
it is. 

'I'he vifible church of Jcfus is one in outward profeffion of 
thofe things, which fupernaturally appertain to the very effence 
of Chriftianity, and arc neccffarily required in every particular 
Chriftian man. Hooker , b. iii./l. 

3. Exiftence; the quality of being. 

In fuch cogitations have I flood, with fuch a darknefs and 
heavinefs of mind, that I might have been perfuaded to have 
refigned my very effence. Sidney. 

4. Being; cxiftcnt perfon. 

As far as gods, and hcav’nly ejfcnces 
Can perifti. Milton's Baradife Loji , b. i. /. 138. 

3 . Species of exiftent being. 

Here be four of you, as differing as the four elements ; and 
yet you are friends : as for Eupolis, becaufe he is temperate, 
and without paffion, he may be the fifth effence. Bacon. 

6. Conftituent fubftance. 

For fpirits, when they pleafe. 

Can either fex affumc, or both ; fo foft 
And uncompoundcd is their effence pure ; 

Not ty’d or manacled with joint or limb. Milton's Pa. Lofl. 

7. The caufe of exiftence. This fenfe is not proper. 

She is my effence ; and I leave to be. 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Foftcr’d, illumin’d, cheriffi’d, kept alive. Shake r peare. 
[In medicine.] The chief properties or virtues of any Ample, 
or compofition collected in a narrow compafs. 

9. Perfume; odour; feent. 

Our humble province is to ’tend the fair ; 

To fave the powder from too rude a gale. 

Nor let th’ imprifon’d offences exhale. Pope’s Rape of the Lock 
To E'ssenck. v. a. [ from ‘effence. ] To perfume; to feent. 

The hu (band rails, from morning to night, at effenced fops 
and tawdry courtiers. Addifon's Spefialor, N°. izi. 

ESSE'N 1 IAL. adj. [ejfevtialis, Latin.] 

1. Neccfiary to the conftitution or exiftence of anything. 

The difeipline of our church, although it be not znejfential 
part of our religion, ffiould not be raflily altered, as the very 
fubftance of our religion will be intcrefted in it. Bacon. 

From that original of doing good, that is eflential to the 
infinite being of our Creator, we have an excellent copy 
transcribed. Spratfs Sermon. 

1 1US power cannot be innate and effential to matter ; and if 
it be not effential, it is consequently moft manifeft it couhl 
never fupervenc to it, unlcfs imprefled and infufed into it by 
an immaterial and divine power. Bentley's Sermons. 

A great minifter puts you a cafe, and afts your opinion ; 
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but conceals an effential circumftancc, upon which die whole 
weight of the matter turns. Swift. 

And if each fyftem in gradation roll. 

Alike effential to th’ amazing whole, 

The leaft confufion but in one, not ail 

That fyftem only, but the whole muft fall. Ptyt- 

2. Important in the higheft degree ; principal. 

Judgment’s more effential to a general, 

Than courage. Denham’s SopJ.y. 

3. Pure ; highly rectified ; fubtilly elaborated ; extracted fo as to 
contain all the virtues of its elemental parts contracted into a 
narrow compafs. 

The juice of the feed is an effential oil or balm, defi'gned 
by nature to preferve the feed from corruption. Arbutbnot. 

Esse'ntial. n.f. 

1. Exiftence; being. 

His utmoft ire to the height enrag’d, 

Will either quite confume us, or reduce 

To nothing this effential. Aliltcn's Paradje Loft , l. ii. 

2. Nature ; firlt or conftituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, and eaten 
into his very cffentials. South's Sermons. 

3. The chief point ; that which is in any refpedt of great im- 
portance. 

Essentially, adv. [cffentialiier, Latin.] By the conftitution 
of nature. 

He that loves himfclf, 

Hath not effentially , but by circumftancc. 

The name of valour. Shakefp ear e s Henry VI. p. ii. 

Body and fpirit are effentially divided, though not locally 
diftant. Glanvillc. 

All fin effentially is, and muft be, mortal. South's Sermons. 
Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly and 
effentially raifes one man above another. Addifon's Guardian. 

Esso'ine. n.f [of the French effonit, or exonnie.~\ 

1. He that has his prefence for born or excufed upon any juft 
caufe; as ficknefs. 

2. Allegment of an excufe for him that is fummoned, or fought 

for, to appear and anfwer to an action real, or to perform luit 
to a court-baron, upon juft caufe of abfcnce, Coivel. 

3. Excufe; exemption. 

From every work he challenged eff.in , 

For contemplation fake ; yet otherwife 

His life he led in lawlcfs riotife. Fairy Queen, l. i. c. 4. 

To ESTA'BLISH. v. a. [ etablir , French.] 

2. To fettle firmly; to fix unalterably. 

He may ejlab.ijh thee to-day for a people unto himfelf. Dent. 
Upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to or- 
der it, and to effabliff) it with judgment and with juftice. If. ix. 

I will ejlabliff) my covenant with him for an everlafting 
covenant, Gen. xvii. 19. 

The Normans never obtained this kingdom by fuch a right 
of conqucft, as did or might alter the cjlablijhcd law's of the 
kingdom. . Hale's Common Law of England. 

2. T o fettle in any privilege or poffeffion ; to confirm. 

Soon after the rebellion broke out, the Prefbytcrian feet 
was cjlablijhcd in all its forms by an ordinance of the lords and 
commons. Swift 

3. To make firm ; to ratify. 

Every vow, and every binding oath to affiitft the foul, her 
hufband may ejlablijb it, or her hufband may make it void. Nunn 

4. To fix or fettle in an opinion. 

So were the churches ejlabliffjed in the faith. Adis xvi. 5. 

5. To form or model. 

He appointed in what manner his family fhould be efa - 
Nffed. Clarendon , b. viii. 

6. To found ; to build firmly ; to fix immoveably. A fenfe not 
in ufe. 

For lie hath founded it upon the feas, and rjlallijhed it upon 

rj. xxiv. 12. 


the floods. 


7. To make a fettlement of any inheritance. A fenfe not ir 
ufe. 

We will effabliff) oureftate upon 
Our eldeft Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shaktfpeare' s Macbeth. 

Establishment, n.f. [from cffaLl-ff ; etabliffcment, French. ] 

1. Settlement; fixed flat e. * 

All happy peace, and goodly government. 

Is fettled there in fure ejlablijkmcnt. Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. ir. 

2. Confirmation of fomething already done ; ratification. 

He had not the a£t penned by way of recognition of right • 
as, on the other fide, he avoided to have it by new law but 
chafe rather a kind of middle way, by way of e/lablifh- 

T!,\ , , • r W* Htiry Mil 

3. c ettled regulation ; form; model of a government or family. 

Now came unto that general reformation, and bring' in 
that cjlabl foment by which all men fhould be contained in 

. , . l-penjcr’s State of Ireland. 

4. foundation; fundamental principle ; fettled law 

1 he faced order to which you belong, and even the effa- 
n_ Inin, on which it iubfifts, have often been {truck at; hut 
1,1 Vam - R „ Atterbury's Sermons. 

5. Allowance; 
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5. Allowance; income; falary. 

His excellency, who had the foie difpofal of the emperor’s 
revenue, might eafily provide againft that evil, by gradually 
leflenmg your ejlabhjhment Gulliver's 'Travels. 

Est a te. n.f. [ejiat, I- rench.] 

*• T L h c general intereft; the bufinefs of the government; the 
P i\/r * . n t * lls ' en ^ e * s now commonly written Jlate. 

Many times the things adduced to judgment may be meum 
cr tuum, when the reafon and confequence thereof may reach 
to point of ef.ate : I call matters of ejlate not only the parts of 
fovereignty, but whatfoever introduced any great alteration, 
or dangerous precedent, or conceineth manifeftly any **reat 
portion of people. Wi As. 

2. Condition of life, with regard to profperity or adverfity. 

Thanks to giddy chance, 

She call us headlong from our high e/late. Dryden. 

3. Condition; circumftances in general. 

. Truth and certainty arc not” at all fecured by innate prin- 
ciples ; but men are in the fame uncertain, floating eflaie with 
as without them. Lake 

4. F ortune ; poffeflion : generally meant of poffeffions in land" 
or realities. 

She accufed us to the king, as though we went about to 
overthrow him in his own ejlate. ° Sidney, b. ii. 

Go, mifer ! go ; for lucre fell thy foul ; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to pole. 

That men may fay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See what a vaft ejlate he left his fon ! Dryden s Per/. Sat. 

5. Rank; quality. J 

Who hath not heard of the greatnefsof your ejlate? Who 
feeth not that your ejlate is much excelled with that fwcct 
uniting of all beauties. Sidney, b. ii. 

6. A perfon of high rank. This fenfe is difufed. 

She is a dutchefs, a great ejlate. Latimer. 

Herod, on his birthday, made a fupper to his lords, high 
captains, and chief ejlates of Galilee. Mar. vi. 21. 

ToEsta'te. v. a. [from the noun. J To fettle as a fortune. 

Why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither ? 

— A contract of true love to celebrate. 

And fome donation freely to ejlate 

On the blefs’d lovers. Shahfpeare T s Tcmpejl. 

To ESTE'EM. v. a. [ejiimer, French ; ajlimo, Latin.] 

1. To fet a value whether high or low upon any thing. 

The worth of all men by their end ejleem. 

And then due praife, or due reproach them y ield. Fa. fpuecn. 
I preferred her before feeptres and thrones, and tjleemed 
riches nothing in comparifon of her. JPifd. vii. 8. 

2. To compare; to eft i mate by proportion. 

Befides, thofe Angle forms {he doth ejleem. 

And in her balance doth their values try. Davies. 

3. To prize; to rate high; to regard with reverence. 

Who would not be loved more, though he were e (leaned 
lefs ? Dryden. 

4. To hold in opinion ; to think ; to imagine. 

One man e/leemeth one day above another : another ejleeirieth 
every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 

Este'em. n.f. [from the verb.] High value; reverential re- 
gard. 

Who can fee, 

Without ejleem for virtuous poverty. 

Severe Fabritius, or can ceafe t’ admire 
The ploughman conful in his coarfe attire. Dryden' s /En. 
Both thofe poets lived in much ejleem with good and holy 
men in orders. Dryden s Fables, Preface. 

I am not uneafy that many, whom I never had any ejleem 
for, are likely to enjoy this world after me. Pope. 

Este'emer. n.f. [from ejleem.] One that highly values; one 
that fets an high rate upon any thing. 

This might inftru£t the proudeft ejlcemer of his own parts, 
how ufeful it is to talk and confult with others. Locke. 

E'STIMABLE. adj. [French.] 

1. Valuable ; worth a large price. 

A pound of man’s flefh, taken from a man, 

Is not fo ejlimable or profitable 

As flefh of muttons, beefs, or goats, Shak. Mer. of Venice. 

2. Worthy of efteem ; worthy of fome degree of honour and 
refpedf. 

A lady faid of her two companions, that one was more 
amiable, the other more ejlimable. 

You loft one who gave hopes of being, in time, every thing 
that was ejlimable and good. Temple. 

E'stim ableness. n.f. [from ejlimable.] The quality of de- 
ferving regard. 

To E'STIMATE. v. a. [ajlimo, Latin.] 

X. To rate ; to adjuft the value of; to judge of any thing by its 
proportion tofomethingelfe. 

When a man fhall fanctify his houfe to the Lord, then the 
prieft fhall ejiimate it whether it be good or bad : as the prieft 
lhall ejiimate it, fo fhall it ftand. Lev. xxvii. 14. 

It is by the weight of filvcr, and not the name of the piece, 
that men ejiimate commodities and exchange them. Locke. 

2. To calculate , to compute. 


EST 

Estimate, n.f. [from the verb.] 

1. Computation; calculation. 

Upon a moderate ejiimate and calculation of tlv> • 
water now actually contained in the abyfs, 1 fo un H 

n* A K 1 \/T to cover the whole globe^th'T ' 

afligned by Mofcs. ° " c; ght 

2. Value. ottfcar d. 

I’d love 

My country’s good, with a refpecl more tender 

More holy and profound than mine own life ’ 

My dear wife’s ejiimate, her womb’s increafe 
I he treafure of my loins. Shakefpeare's CoriU 

3 - y,p? ‘ ***"”"“ vie, c. mF S 

Outward actions can never give a juft ejiimate of J E 
there are many perfections of a man which arc not capable of 
appearing m adtions. Addifon's Spectator, K v 

Estima tion. n.J. [from ejiimate ] S( ’ 

*• I k c a <ft of adjufting proportional value. 

If a man ft lull fantfify unto the Lord fome part of a field 
t.ie e/hmation fhall be according to the feed, and homer of 
barley. 

2. Calculation ; computation. 

3. Opinion ; judgment. 

J 11 our own ejlijnatim we account fuch particulars more 
worthy than thofe that are already tried and known. Bacon 

4. Efteem ; regard ; honour. 

Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the lead where- 
of being juft, had bereaved him of ejiimation and credit with 
Dlcn ' Hooker, b. v. J. 42. 

Of your brace of unprizeablc ejlimathns, the one is but 
frail, and the other caiual. Shakcjpeare' s Cyintdir.t. 

I know the gentleman 

T o be of worth and worthy ejiimation , 

And not without defert fo well reputed. Sbakefpcare. 

I fhall have ejiimation among the multitude, and honour 
with the elders. IFijd. viii. 10. 

A plain reafon of the publick honours due to the maeiltraie 
is, that he may be in due ejiimation and reverence. Aitcrlun. 

Estimative, adj. [from ejiimate .] Having the power of 
comparing and adjufting the preference. 

We find in animals an ejlimativ e or judicial faculty, an 
appetition or averfation, and locc-motivc faculty anfwiring 
the will, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Estimator, n.f [from ejiimate.] A fetter of rates ; a com- 
putift. , 

E’stival. adj. [ajllvus, Latin ] 

1. Pertaining to the Summer. 

2. Continuing for the Summer. 

Estiv a'tion. n.f. [ajlivatio, Latin.] The a£l of palling 
the Summer. n 

A grotto is a place of fhade, or rjiivation. Bacon’s E/ap. 

Estra'de. n.f. [French ; Jlratum, Latin.] An even or level 
r ])iff 


fpace. 


To ESTRA'NGE. v.a. [ejlranger, French.] 

1. To keep at a diftance; to withdraw. 

Had we not only cut off their corruptions, but al 
ejlranged ourfelves from them in things indifferent, who fee 
not how greatly prejudicial this might have been to fo good 
caufe ? Hooker , b. iv. j. 

They know it is our cuftom of Ample reading, not t 
conversion of infidels ejlranged from the houfe of God, but f 
inftruction of men baptized, bred, and brought up in tl 
bofom of the church. Hooker, b.v. f - 

See, flie weeps ; 

Thinks me unkind, or falfe, and knows not why 

I thus ejlrange my perfon from her bed. Dryde 

2. To alienate ; to divert from its original ufe or pofiefler. 

They have ejlranged this place, and have burnt incenfe m 
to other gods. 7 ,r ’ X1X ' . 

3. To alienate from afledlion ; to turn from kindnefs to niai 
volence or indifference. 

How comes it now, my hulband, oh, how comes it, 

That thou art thus ejlranged from thy felt ? 

Thyfelf I call it, being ftrange to me. Sbakef Com. (j tot 
Adam, ejlrang'd in look, and alter’d ftyle. 

Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew d. Milton : rar. ' 
I came to grieve a father’s heart ejlrang d\ 

But little thought to find a miftrefs chang’d. Dryd. 

I do not know, to this hour, what it is that lias (J > -G 
him from me. '* 

4. To withdraw or withold. _ 

We muff endeavour to ejlrange our belief from c ' c - . . 

which is not clearly and diftindtly evidenced to oui acu. 

1 Glanv. ScepJ. c - 1 

Estra'ngbment. n.f. [from ejlrange.] Alienation, di a* 
removal ; voluntary abflradtion. 

Defircs, by a long ejlrangement from better things, 
length perfectly to loath, and fly oft from them. 

ESTRAPA'DE. n f [French.] The defence of a hoi ^ 
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will not obey, who, to get rid of his rider, rifes mightily 
before; and while his forehand is yet in the air, yerks furi- 
oufly with his hind legs. Fa/rier's Did. 

Estre'ate. n.f. [extract um, Latin.] The true copy of an 
original writing : for example, of amerciaments or penalties, 
fet down in the rolls of a court, to be levied by the bailiff, or 
other officer, of every man for his offence. A law term. Cowel. 

Estre'pement. n.J. [of the French word ejlre;ier.] Spoil 
made by the tenant for term of life upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in the reverfion. Cowel. 

E'strich. n.f. [commonly written oflricb.] The largeft of 
birds. 

To be furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear ; and, in that mood. 

The dove will peck the ejtridge. Shak Anth. and Cleopatra. 

The peacock, not at thy command, ailiimes 

His glorious train ; nor ejlrich her rare plumes. Sandys. 

E'stuar y. n.f. [ajluarium, Latin.] An arm of the fea ; the 
mouth of a lake or river in which the tide reciprocates ; a 
frith. 

ToE'stuate. v.a. [ee/luo, Latin.] To fwell and fall reci- 
procally; to boil ; to be in a ftat-e of violent commotion. Diet. 

Estua'tion. n.f. [from afluo, Latin. J The (fate of boiling ; 
reciprocation Gf rife and fall ; agitation ; commotion. 

Rivers and lakes, that want fermenting parts at the bot- 
tom, are not excited unto ejluations ; therefore fome feas flow 
higher than others. B< wns Vulgar Err urs, b. vii. c. 1 3. 

The motion of the will is accompanied with a fenfiblc com- 
motion of the fpirits, and an ejluation of the blood. Norris. 

E'sturf. n.J\ [es us, Latin.] Violence; commotion. 

The feas retain 

Not only their outrageous eflure there. 

But fupcrnatur.il milchief they expire. Chapman’s Oelyfjey. 

E'surient. adj. [efuriens, Latin.] Hungry; voracious. 

E'surine. adj. [cjurio, Latin.] Corroding; eating. 

Over much piercing is the air of Hampftead, in which fort 
of air there is always fomething efurine and acid. IVifeman. 

Etc. A contraction of the two Latin words ct cetera, which 
ftgnifies and fo on ; and the rejl ; and others of the like kind. 

To Etch. v. a. [etiooen, German.] 

1. A way ufed in making of prints, by drawing with a pro- 

per needle upon a copper-plate, covered over with a ground 
of wax, (Jc. and well blacked with the fir.oke of a link, 
in order to take off the figure of the draw-ing or print ; 
which having its backfide tinctured with white lead, will, 
by running over the flrucken out lines with a ftift, imprefs 
the exaft figure on the black or red ground ; which 
figure is afterwards with needles drawn deeper quite through 
the ground, and all the fhadows and hatchings put in ; and 
then a wax border being made all round the plate, there is 
poured on a fufficient quantity of well tempered aqua fort’.s, 
which, infinuating into the ftrokes made by the needles, 
ufually eats, in about half an hour, into the figure of the print 
or drawing oil the copper plate. Harris. 

2. Tofcetch; to draw; to delineate [unlcfs this word be mif- 
taken by Locke for eke.] 

There are many empty terms to be found in fome learned 
writers, to which they had recourfe to etch out their 
fyftems. Locke. 

3. [This word is evidently miflaken by Ray for edge.] To move 
forwards towards one fide. 

When we lit* long awake in the night, we are not able to 
reft one quarter of an hour without fhifting of fides, or at 
leaft etching this way and that way, more or lefs. Roy. 

Etch, n.f A country word, of which I know not the 
meaning. 

When they fow their etch crops, they fprinkle a pound or 
two of clover on an acre. Mortimer’s Hujbandry. 

Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, lay dung 
upon the etch , and fow it with barley. Mortimer's Hujbandry. 
ETERNAL, adj. [alernus, Latin.] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

The eternal God is thy refuge. Deut. xxxiii. 2“. 

2. Without beginning. 

It is a queftion quite different from our having an idea of 
eternity, to know whether there were any real being, whofe 
duration has been eternal. ° Locke. 

3. Without end; endlefs; immortal. 

I hou know’ft that Banquo and his Flcanee lives. 

— But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal. Sbakef. Macbeth. 

4. Perpetual; conftant; unintermitting. 

> Burnt offerings morn and ev’ning fhall be thine. 

And fires eternal in thy temple fhine. Dryd. Knirhfs Tale 

$. Unchangeable. 

Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he oppofed. Dryd. 

Ete'rnal. n.f [eternel, French.] One of the appellations of 
the Godhead. 

That law whereby the eternal himfolf doth work. Hooker. 

1 he eternal, to prevent fuch horrid fray. 

Hung out of heav’n his golden feales. Milton. 

Ete'rna list, n.f [aternin, I.atin.] One that holds the part 
exilfcnee of the world infinite. 


I would afk the elernalijls what mark is there that they could 
cxpcCt or defire of the novelty of a world, that is not found 
in this ? Or what mark is there of eternity that is folind in 
this ? Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

To Ete'rnalise. v.a. [from eternal.] To make eter- 
nal. D 'X- 

Ete'rnally. adv. [from eternal.] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

Unchangeably; invar ably. 

That which is morally good, or evil, at any time, or in 
any cafe, mull be alfo eternally and unchangeably fo, with 
relation to that time and to that cafe. South's Sermons. 

. Perpetually; without intermiflion. 

Bear me, fome god, to Baja’s gentle feats, 

Or cover me in Umbria’s green retreats. 

Where wdtern gales ettrua ly relide. 

And all the feafons lavifh all their pride. Addlfon. 

Ete'kne. adj. [aternus, i atin.] Eternal; perpetual; end- 

lefs. 

The Cyclops hammers fall 

On Mars his armour, forg’d for proof ttcrr.e. Shak. Hamlet. 

Ete'rnity. n.J. [a t emit as, Latin.] 

1. Duration without beginning or end. 

I11 this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time fhall be pour’d out 
Intc eternity , and circular joys 

Dancing an endlefs round, again fhall rife. Crafhaw. 

Thy immortal rhyme 
Makes this one fliort point of time. 

To fill up half the orb of round eternity. Cowley: 

By repeating the idea of any length of duration which we 
have in our minds, with all the endlefs addition of number, 
we come by the idea of eternity. Locke. 

Duration without end. 

Beyond is all abyfs. 

Eternity , whofe end no eye can reach 1 Milt. Parad. I.ojl. 

Eternity, thou pleafing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being. 

Through what new fcer.es and changes muft we pafs. Add. 

To Ete'rnize. v. a. [actcrno, Latin.] 

1. To make endlefs; to perpetuate. 

I with two fair gifts 
Created him endow’d ; with happinefs. 

And immortality : that fondly loll. 

This other ferv’d but to eternize woe. Milton's Parad. Lojl. 

2. To make for ever famous ; to immortalize. 

Mankind by all means feeking to eternize himfelf, fo much 
the more as he is near his end, doth it by fpeeches and 
writings. Sidney. 

And well befeems all knights of noble name. 

That covet in th’ immortal book of fame 

To be eternized, that fame to haunt. Fairy Queen, b.u 

I might relate of thoufands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth ; but thofe eledl 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav’n, 

Seek not the praife of men. Milt ns Par ads fe Left, l. vi. 
"I he four great monarchies have been celebrated by the 
writings ot many famous men, who have eternized their fame, 
and thereby their own. Tmplt . 

Both of them arc fet on fire by the great actions of heroes, 
and both endeavour to eternize them. Dryden s Dufrefnoy, 

Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
Hath eterniz'd the glorv of his love. Creech’s Manillas. 

E ’ 1 HER. n.f [ather, atin; 

1. An element more fine and fubtlc than air; air refined or 
fublimcd. 

It any one fhould fuppofe that cth r, like our air, may con- 
tain particles which endeavour to r cede from one another; 
for I do not know what this ether is ; anJ that its particles are 
exceedingly fmaller than thofe of air, or even than thofe of 
light, the exceeding fmallnefs of its particles may contribute 
to the greatnefs of the force, by which thofe particles may re- 
cede from one another. A ewton’s Opt. 

I he parts of other bodies are held together by the eternal 
p re fi'u re of the ether, and can have no other conceivable caufe 
of their cohcfion and union. Locke. 

2. 1 he matter of the highell regions above. 

1 here fields of light and liquid ether flow. 

Purg’d irom the pnnd’rous dregs of earth below. Dryden 

Ethe'real adj. [from ether.] 

1. Formed of ether. 

Man feels me, when I prefs th’ ethereal plains. Dryden. 

2. Cclcftia! ; heavenly. 

Go, heav’nly gueft, ethereal meflenger. 

Sent from whofe fov reign goodnefs I adore. Milton. 

1 hrones and imperial pow’rs, offspring of hcav’n. 
Ethereal virtues ! Milton' sParadije Lojl, b. ii. 7 . 3 1 r. 

Such as thefe, being in good part freed from the entangle- 
ments of fenfe and body, are employed, like the fpirits above, 
in contemplating the Divine Wifdom in the works of nature - 
a kind of anticipation of the ethereal happinefs and employ- 
ment. 1 r v j. 1 , 

Glanv. Apol. 

Vail 
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Vaft chain of being, which from God began, 

Natures ethereal, human ; angel, man. Pope. 

Ethe'r EolA. adj. [from ether ] Formed of ether; heavenly. 
Behold the bright furface 

Of this etbereous mould, whereon we ftand. Milt. Pa. Loji. 
E'THICAL. adj. [rSix^.] Moral ; treating on morality. 
E'thically. a civ. [from ethical.] According to the doctrines 
of morality. 

My fubjedt leads me not to difeourfe ethically, but chriftian- 
ly of the faults of the tongue. Government of the Tongue. 
E'thick. adj. [« 3 -i'j{@j.] Moral; delivering precepts of mo- 
rality. Whence Pope entitled part of his works Ethick Epiftles. 
E'thicks. 7 i. f. without the fingular. [ji’Sixii.] The dodtrine 
of morality ; a fyftem of morality. 

For of all moral virtues, {he was all 
That ethicks fpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 

1 will never fet politicks againft ethicks ; efpecially for that 
true ethicks are but as a handmaid to divinity and religion. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 
Perfius profeffes the ftoick philofophy ; the moft noble, ge- 
nerous, and beneficial amongft all the f’edte who have given 
rules of ethicks. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 

If the atheifts would live up to the ethicks of Epicurus him- 
felf, they would make few or no profelytes from the Chriftian 
religion. Bentley's Sermons. 

E'thnick. adj. [eS-.ix.^.] Heathen; Pagan; notjewifli; 
not Chriftian. 

Such contumely as the ethnick world durft not offer him, is 
the peculiar infolence of degenerated Chriftians. Gov. of Tongue. 

I fhall begin with the agreement of profane, whether 
Jewifh or ethnick , with the Sacred Writings. Grew's Cofm. Sac. 
E'thnicks. n.f. Heathens; not Jews; not Chriftians. 

This firft Jupiter of the cthnicks was then the fame Cain, 
the fon of Adam. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Etholo'cical. adj. [mS^ and Aoy(^.] Treating of mo- 
rality. 

Etio'logy. n.f [ootrioXoylx.] An account of the caufes of 
any thing, generally of a diftemper. 

I have not particulars enough to enable me to enter into 
the etiology of this diftemper. Arhuthnot on Air. 

Etymolo'gical. adj. [from etymology."] Relating to etymo- 
logy ; relating to the derivation of words. 

Excufe this conceit, this etymological obfervation. Locke. 
Etymo'logist. n.f. [from etymology. ~\ One who fcarches out 
the original of words ; one who {hows the derivation of words 
from their original. 

ETYMO'LOGY. n.f. [etymologia, Lat. [t-rjfA^P and e.oy(&.] 

1 . The defeent or derivation of a word from its original ; the 
dcdudlion of formations from the radical word ; the analyfis 
of compound words into primitives. 

Confumption is generally taken for any univerfal diminu- 
tion and colliquation of the body, which acception its etymo- 
logy implies. Harvey on Confumptions. 

When words are reftrained, by common ufage, to a parti- 
cular fenfe, to run up to etymology, and conftrue them by dic- 
tionary, is wretchedly ridiculous. Collier's View of the Stage. 

Pelvis is ufed by comick writers for a looking-glafs, by 
which means the etymology of the word is vifible, and pelvidcra 
will ftgnify a lady who looks in her glafs. Addifon’s Speftator. 

If the meaning of a word could be learned by its derivation 
or etymology, yet the original derivation of words is oftentimes 
very dark. Watts's Logick. 

2. The part of grammar which delivers the inflections of nouns 
and verbs. 

E'tymon. n.f. [rn/jtAO!/.] Origin; primitive word. 

Blue hath its etymon from the High Dutch blaw ; from 
whence they call himmel-blue, that which we call (ky-colour 
or heaven’s blue. Peacham on Drawing. 

To Eva'cate. v. a. [vaco, Latin. ] To empty out; to throw 
out. 

Dry air opens the furface of the earth to difincarcerate 
venene bodies, or to evacate them. Harvey on the Plague. 
To EVA'CUATE. v.a. [cvacuo, Latin.] 

1. To make empty; to clear. 

There is no good way of prevention but by evacuating 
clean, and emptying the church. Hooker , b. i n.f io. 

We tried how far the air would manifeft its gravity in fo 
thin a medium, as we could make in our receiver, by eva- 
cuating it. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. To throw out as noxious, or offenfive. 

y 'Fo void by any of the excretory paffages. 

Boerhaave gives an inftance of a patient, who, by a long 
life of whey and water, and garden fruits, evacuated a great 
quantity of black matter, and recovered his fenfes. Arltdhnct. 
4. To make void ; to evacate ; to nullify ; to annul. 

The defeCt, though it would not evacuate a marriage, after 
cohabitation and aCtual confummation ; yet it was enough to 
make void a contract. Bacon s Henry V II. 

If the prophecies recorded of theMefliah are not fulfilled 
in Jefus of Nazareth, it is impoflible to know when a pro- 
phecy is fulfilled, and when not, in anything or perfon what- 
foever, which would utterly evacuate the ufe of them. South. 
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5. To quit; to withdraw from out of a place. 

As this neutrality was never obferved by the eniDemr r l 
never effectually evacuated Catalonia. " ^ 0 

E v a'c u a n t . /. [evacuans, Latin, j Medicine that proaf' 

evacuation by any paifage. r “*** 

Evacua'tion. n.f [from evacuate.] 

1. Such emiflions as leave a vacancy ; difeharge. 

Confider the vaft evacuations of men that England hath |, d 
by afliftanccs lent to foreign kingdoms. Hale’s Orio cf If , 

2. Abolition ; nullification. * 1 lank ' 

Popery hath not been able to re-eftablilh itfelf in any pl act 
after provifion made againft it by utter evacuation of all Romift* 
ceremonies. Hooker, b. i v . f ? 

2. The praCtice of emptying the body by phyfick. 

The ufual praCtice of phyfick among us, turns in a man- 
ner wholly upon evacuation, either by bleeding, vomit or 
fome purgation. TembU 

3. Difcharges of the body by any vent natural or artificial. f ' 
To EVA'DE. v. a. [ evado , Latin.] 

1. To elude ; to efcape by artifice or ftratagem. 

In this point charge him home, that” he affects 
Tyrannick power : if he evade us there, 

Inforce him with his envy to the people. Shakef. Coridams, 
Or, if thou covet death, as utmoft end 
Of mifery, fo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 
Hath wifelier arm’d his vengeful ire, than fo 
To be foreftall'd. Milton's Paradife LoJl, b. x. 1 . ion: 
He might evade the accomplifhmcnt of thefe afflictions he 
now gradually endureth. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

2. To avoid ; to decline by fubterfuge. 

Our queftion thou evadfl ; how did’ft thou dare 
To break hell bounds ? Dryden's State if Innocence. 

3. To efcape or elude by fophiftry. 

My argument evidently overthrows all that he brings to 
evade the teftimonies of the fathers. StillirijjUa. 

4. To efcape as imperceptible, or unconquerable, as too great 
or too fubtle to be feized or fubdued. 

We have feen how a contingent event baffles man’s know- 
ledge, and evades his power. South's Semens. 

To Eva'de. v. n. 

1 . To efcape ; to flip away. 

His wifdorn, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himfclf from dangers, than 
into a providence to prevent. Bacon’s Henry V 1 L 

2. To praCtifc fophiftry or evafions. 

Unarm’d they might 
Have eafily, as fpirits, evaded fwift 
By quick contraction, or remove. Milton's Paradife Loji. 
The minifters of God are not to evade or take refuge in 
any of thefe two forementioned ways. South’s Sermons. 

Evaga'tion. n.f [ evagor , Latin.] The aCt of wandering; 
excurfion ; ramble ; deviation. 

Thefe long chains of lofty mountains, which run through 
whole continents eaft and weft, ferve to ftop the evagation of 
the vapours to the north and fouth in hot countries. Roy. 
Evane'scent. adj. [ evanefeens , Latin.] Vanifliing; imper- 
ceptible; lcffening beyond the perception of the fenfes. 

As the canal is wire-drawn, it grows ftill (mailer and flen- 
derer, fo as that the evanefeent folid and fluid will fcarce 
differ. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The difference between right and wrong, on fome petty 
cafes, is almoft evanefeent. IVollaJlon. 

The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the namelefs nations feed 
Of evanefeent infefls. Thmfon's Spring, l. 300. 

Evange'lical. adj. [evangeliquc, French ; e-yangeheus, Latin J 

1. Agreeable to gofpel; confonant to the Chriftian law reve 

in the holy srofpel. .. . 

This diftinCtion between moral goodnefs and n mge.nai 
perfection, ought to have been obferved. Atterbury s > erm.its. 

God will indeed judge the world in righteoufnefs ; but tis 
by an evangelical, not a legal righteoufnefs, and by t ic in er 
vention of the man Chrift Jefus, who is the Saviour as 
as the judge of the world. Atterbury s 

2 . Contained in the gofpel. „ , • „ Iir 

Thofe evangelical hymns they allow not to ftand in 
... Hooter, 0. v. /• jo- 

Evakge'lism. n.f [from evangely.] The promulgation 0 

the bleffed gofpel. , . ano f. 

Thus was this land Paved from infidelity, through the apo 

tolical and miraculous evangelifm. Bacon s New 

Eva'ncelist. n.f. [vjtxyy 

1 . A writer of the hiftory of our Lord Jdus. <:n s by 

Each of thefe early writers afenbo to the 
name their refpeftivi hiftorics. Add, Jon s Cbnjt. B*P* 

2. A promuleator of the Chriftian laws. . _• _ the 

Thofe to whom he firft entrufted the P romu >f'% 
gofpel, had ir.ftructions; and it were fit our 
fhould {how their authority. . , .V] 

To Evangelize. w. a. [evangelist', Latin ; euayy^J 
inftruCt in the gofpel, or law of Jeius. The 
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The fpirit 

Pour’d firft on his apoftles, whom he fends 
T evangelism the nations ; then on all 

Baptiz’d, fhall them with wond’rous gifts endue. MUtm. 
lEVA'NGELY. n.f {iu«yy*x.«v, that is, good tidings.] Good 
tiding; the meffage of pardon and fi»l vat ion; the holy go 

pel ; the gofpel of Jefus. 

Good Lucius, 

That firft received Chriflianity, . , 

The facred pledge of Chrift’s evangely. Fairy ghteen, b. 11. 
Eva'nid. adj. [evanidus, Latin.] Faint; weak; evanefeent. 
Where there is heat and ftrength enough in the plant to 
make the leaves odoratc, there the fmell of the flower is rather 
evanid and weaker than that of the leaves, bacons Sat. Hrjt. 

The decodions of fimples, which bear the vifible colours 
of bodies decoded, arc dead and evanid, without the com- 
mixtion of allum, argol, and the like. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

I put as great difference between our new lights and ancient 
truths, as between the fun and an evanid meteor. Glanv. SeepJ. 
To Eva'nish. v. a. [evantfeo, Latin.] I o vanifh ; to elcape 

from notice or perception. . . 

Eva'porable. adj. [from evaporate.] Eafily diflipated in 

fumes or vapours. ... • 

Such cordial powders as are aromatick, their virtue lies in 
parts that are of themfelvcs volatile, and eafily evapo- 
rate. T . , Grows Mufturn. 

To EVA PORATE, v.n. [ evaporo , Latin.] 1 o fly away in 
vapours or fumes ; to wafte infenfibly as a volatile fpirit. 

Poefv is of fo fubtile a fpirit, that in the pouring out of 
one language into another it will all evaporate. Denbent. 

Our 'works unhappily evaporated into words; we fhould 
have talked lefs, and done more. Decay of t sety. 

Being wear> with attending the fo flow confumption of the 
liquor, we fet it in a digefting furnace to evaporate more 
nimbly. BoyU on Saltpetre 

This vapour falling upon joints which have not heat 
enough to difpel it, cannot be cured otherwife than by ' burn- 
ing, °by which it evap- rates. Temple. 

The enemy takes a furerway to confumc us, by letting our 
courage evaporate againft ftoncs and rubbifh. Swift. 

To Eva'porate. v. a. 

To drive away in fumes ; to difpcrfe in vapours. 

If we compute that prodigious mafs of water daily thrown 
into the fea from all the rivers, we fhould then know how 
much is perpetually evaporated, and caft again upon the conti- 
nents to fupply thofe innumerable ftreams. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Convents abroad are fo many retreats for the fpeculativc, 
the melancholy, the proud, the filent, the politick, and the 
morofe, to fpend themfelves, and evaporate the noxious par- 
ticles. Swiff's Argument againft abolijlosng Chriflianity. 

We perceive clearly, that fire will warm or burn us, and 
will evaporate water. Watts s Logick. 

2. To eive vent to; to let out in ebullition or (allies. 

M v lord of Efl'ex evaporated his thoughts in a fonnet to be 
fung before the queen. Wotton. 

Evaporation, n.f. [from evaporate ] 

1. The ad of flying away in fumes or vapours; vent; dif- 
eharge. 

They are but the fruits of adufted choler, r.nJ the evapora- 
tions of a vindicative fpirit. HoweVs Vocal Forrejl. 

Evaporations are at fome times greater, according to the 
greater heat of the fun ; fo wherever they alight again in rain, 
his fuperior in quantity to the rain of colder feafons. Woodw. 

2. The ad of attenuating matter, fo as to make it fume away. 

Thofe waters, by rarifadisn and evaporation, afeended. 

Raleigh’s Hi/tory of the World. 

3. [In pharmacy.] An operation by which liquids, are fpent or 

driven away in ftcams, fo as to leave fome part ftronger, or 
of a higher confidence than before. Quincy. 

Eva'sion\ n f. [evafum, Latin ] Excufe; fubterfuge; fophif- 
try ; artifice ; artful means of eluding or efcaping. 

We are too well acquainted with thofe anfwers ; 

But his evafum, wing’d thus fwift with (corn. 

Cannot outfly our apprehenfions. Shak. Troilus and Creffda. 

Him, after all difputes. 

Forc’d I abfolvc: all my evafions vain. 

And reafonings, though through mazes, lead me ftill 
But to my own convidion. Milt n’s Paradife LoJl , b. x. 

In vain thou ftriv’ft to cover fharne with (hame ; 

For by evafions thy crime uncover’d more. Mill.n s Agonijlts. 
Eva'sive. adj. [from evade.] 

1. Pradifing eyafion ; elufive. 

Thus he, though confeious of th’ etherial gueft, 
Anfwer’d evdfive of the fly requeft. , Pope's Odyffey, b. i. 
7. Containing an evafion ; fophiftical; difiioneltly artful. 

Eva sively, adv. [from evaftve.] By evafion ; clufively ; 
fophillically. 

EU'CHARIST. n.f. [Leafin'*.] The ad of giving thanks ; 
the facramc-ntal ad in which the death of our Redeemer is 
commemorated with a thankful remembrance ; the facrament 
of the Lord’s (upper. 
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Himfclf did better like of common bread to be ufed in the 

, • , Hooket'v rtijiiic. 

eucbarift. 

borne receive the facrament as a means to procure mca 
graces and blcffings, others as an cuchanjl and an office ot 
thankfgiving for what they have received. lay lor. 

EocharVst.caL. adj. [from eucbarift.] 


Sh. H. V. 
Milton. 
Milton. 


1. Containing ads of thankfgiving. 

The latter cart was eu. bar ijl teal, which began at the break- 
ing an J bleffing of the bread. Brawn's Vulgar Errours, b. v. 

It would not be amifs to put it into the eiaharijhcul part of 
our daily devotions: we praife thee, O God, for our limbs 
and fenfes. Ray on the creation. 

2. Relating to the facrament of the (upper of the Lord. 
Eucho'lo^g y. n.f. [evx«sbyiov . J A formulary of prayers- 

EucrASY. n.f. 1 vjkozo-Ioc.] An agreeable well proportioned 

mixture of qualities, whereby a body is laid to be in a good 
ftate of health. 

|l' VE ' i f. Taepen, Saxon ; avoid, or avoid, Dutch.] 

E/ven. \ J L * 

1 . The dole of the day ; the latter part of the day ; the interval 
between bright light and darkneis. 

They like fo many Alexanders, 

Have in thefe parts from morn till even fought, 

And fheath’d their fwords for lack of argument, 

Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eves by haunted ftream. 

O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy fpray 
. Warblcft at eve, when all the woods arc ftill. 

When the fun’s orb both even and mom is bright. 

Then let 110 fear of ftorms thy mind affright. Mays Virgil. 

Th’ unerring fun by certain ligns declares, 

What the late ev'n, or early morn prepares. Dryd. Virgil. 

Winter, oft at eve, refumes the breeze. 

Chills the pale morn. Thonfon's Spring, l. 2 C. 

2. The vigil or taft to be obferved before an holiday. In this 
fenfe only eve is ufed, not even. 

Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the eve to this 
great feaft. Duppa's Ru > to Devotion. 

E'vf.n. adj. [eyen, Saxon ; even, Dutch ; aquus, Latin.] 
j. Level; not rugged ; not unequal. 

'I’o fee a beggar’s brat in riches flow, 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. Dryden’s Pcrf Sat. 6. 
The prefent face of Rome is much more even and level 
than it was formerly. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

The fupcrficies of fuch plates are not even, but have many 
cavities and fwellings, which, how {hallow foever, do a little 
vary the ihicknefs of the plate. Newt-n s Opt. 

2. Uniform ; equal to itfelf ; fmooth as oppofed to rough. 

Lay the rough paths of peevilh natuie ev'n. 

And open in cadi heart a little hcav’11. Prior : 

3. Level with ; parallel to. 

That the net maybe even to the midft of the altar. Ex. 
And fhall lay thee even with the ground. Luk. xix. .,4. 

4. Without inclination any way ; not leaning to any fide. 

He was 

A noble fervant to them ; but he could not 

Carry his honours even. Shaktfpearc’s Coriolanus. 

5. Without any part higher or !■ wer than the other. 

When Alexander demanded of one what was the fitteft feat 
of his empire, he laid a dry hide before him, and defircd him 
to fet his foot 011 one fide thereof ; which being done, all the 
other parts of the hide did rife up ; but when he did fet his 
foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and even. Dav es. 
Uphe-id by me, yet once more he fliall ftand 
On even ground againft his mortal foe. Milton's Par. LoJl. 

6. Equal on both fides : as, the account is even. 

Even reckoning makes lafting friends ; and the way to make 
reckonings .vcn, 1 am furc, is to make them often. >outh. 

7. Without any thing owed, either good or ill ; out of debt. 

We reckon with your fevcral loves. 

And make-us even with you; 

Henceforth be earls. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

I will be even with thee, doubt it not. Shak. Ant. and Chop. 
I do confefs 

The blind lad’s pow’r, whilft he inhabits there; 

But I’ll be ev'n with him neverthelefs. Suckling. 

In taking revenge, a man is but even with his enemy ; but 
in pafling it over, he is fuperior. Bacon's Effajs. 

The publick is always even with an author who has not a 
juft deference for them: the contempt is reciprocal. Addifon. 

1 he true rcafon of their flying to this ftrangc doctrine was 
to be even with the magiftrate, who, they found, was againft 
them ; and they refoived, therefore, at any rate to be againft 
him. Atterbury' s Strmortp. 

8. Calm ; not fubjeift to elevation or deprefiion. 

Defircs compos’d, affections ever hi' 11, 

Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to heav’n. Pope. 

9. Capable to be divided into equal parts ; not odd. 

Let him tell me whether the number of the itais be even or 
°dd. Taylor’s Rule of living holy. 

What verity there is in that numeral conceit, in the lateral 
v 1 divifion 
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divifion of man by even and odd, aferibing the odd unto the 
right fide, and even unto the left. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To E'ven. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make even. 

2. To make out of debt ; to put in a ftate in which either good 
Or ill is fully repaid. 

Nothing can, or fhall content my foul, 

’Till I am evened with him, wife for wife. Sbakefp. Othello. 

3. To level ; to make level. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the foil, which Alexander 
is faid to have repaired. Raleigh's HiJIory of the IVorld. 

Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and cammomilc; for now 
the ground is fupple, and it will even all inequalities. Evelyn. 

ToE'ven. v. n. To be equal to. Nowdifufed. 

A like ftrange obfervation taketh place here as at Stone- 
henge, that a redoubled numbering never evenetlo with the 
firft. Carew's Survey of Cornwal. 

E'ven. adv. [often contracted to ev’n.] 

1 . A word of ftrong aflertion ; verily. 

Even fo did thofe Gauls poflefs the coafts. Spenfer's Ireland. 

Thou waft a foldier 

Even to Cato’s wifh ; not fierce, and terrible 

Only in ftrokes. Skakefpeare' s Macbeth. 

Dang’rous rocks. 

Which, touching but my gentle vefTcl’s fide, 

W ould fcatter all the fpices on the ftream. 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 

And, in a word, yea even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. Sbakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

It is not much that the good man ventures ; and after this 
life, if there be no Clod, is as well as the bad ; but if there 
be a God, is infinitely better, even as much as unfpeakable 
and eternal happinefs is better than extreme and endlefs 
mifery. Tillotfons Sermons. 

2 . Notwithftanding ; though it was fo that. 

All I can fay for thofe paftages is, that I knew’ they were bad 
enough to pleafe, even when I wrote them. Dryden. 

3. Likewife; not only fo, but alfo. 

The motions of all the lights of heaven might afford mea- 
fures of time, if we could number them; but moft of thofe 
motions are not evident, and the great lights are fufficient, and 
ferve alfo to meafure even the motions of thofe others. Holder. 

He might even as well have employed his time, as fome 
princes have done, in the frivolous and low delights of catch- 
ing moles. Attcrbury. 

Here all their rage, and ev'n their murmurs ceafe. 

And facred filence reigns, and univerfal peace. Pope. 

So much as. 

Books give the fame turn to our thoughts that company 
does to our converfation, without loading our memories, or 
making us even fenfiblc of the change. Swift. 

A word of exaggeration in which a fecret comparifon is 
implied : as, even the great, that is, the great like the mean. 
Nor death itfelf can wholly wafh your ftains. 

But long contracted filth ev'n in the foul remains. Dryden. 
I have made feveral difeoveries which appear new, even to 
thofe who are verfed in critical learning. Addij'on's Spectator. 
A term of conceffion. 

Since you refined the notion, and correClcd the malignity, 
hall e'en let it pafs. Collier oj Friendjhip. 

adj. [ even and hand.] Impartial ; equitable. 

Evenhanded juftice 

Returns th’ ingredients of our poifon’d chalice 

To our own lips. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

E'vening. n.f [aspen, Saxon ; avend, Dutch.] The dole of 
the day ; the beginning of night. 

I fhall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening , 

And no man fee me more. Sbakefp. Henry VIII. 

The devil is now more laborious than ever, the long day 
of mankind drawing fall towards an evening , and the world’s 
tragedy and time near at an end. Raleigh's Hijl. of the IVorld. 

Mean time the fun defeended from the Ikies, 

And the bright evening ftar began to rife. Dryden s ALn. 
It was a facred rule among the Pythagoreans, that they 
fhould every evening thrice run over the actions and affairs of 
the day. IVatts's Improvement of the Mind, p. i. 

E'vbni.v. adj. [from even.] 

1. Equally; uniformly; in an equipoife. 

In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed ; no particles 
could convene by mutual attraction ; for every one there muft 
have infinite matter around it, and therefore muft reft forever, 
being evenly balanced between infinite attractions. Bentley. 

2. Levelly ; without afperitics. 

The firft (hall be a palifh clearnefs, evenly and /monthly 
fpread ; not ovcrlhin and wafhy, but of a pretty foliii con- 
fiftence. IVeti.n. 

g. Without inclination to either fide ; in a pofturc parallel to 
the horizon ; horizontally. 

The upper face of the fea is known to be level by nature, 
and evenly diftant from the center, and waxes deeper and 
deeper the farther one faileth from the Ihorc. Brereivosd. 
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4. Impartially ; without favour or enmitv. 

You ferve a great and gracious mailer, and there is * 
hopeful young prince : it behoves you to carry vourfclf 7 
and evenly between them both. Bacon’s Advice JrT 1 
E'venness. n.f. [from even."] . tel ‘Uteri. 

1. State of being even. 

2. Uniformity ; regularity. 


3. Equality of furface; lcvelnels. 

4. Freedom from inclination to either fide. 


A crooked ftick is not ftraitned, unlefs it be bent as f ar 
the clear contrary fide, that fo it may fettle itfelf at the l e L°e 
in a middle eftate of evennefs between both, hooker, b. i v To 
5. Impartiality ; equal refpedt. " 


6. Calmnefs ; ireedom from perturbation. 

Though he appeared to relilh thefe bieflings as much as anv 
man, yet he bore the lofs of them, when it happened, wii'h 
great compofurc and evennefs of mind. Att.rbury’s Serimns 

E'vensong. n.f. [even and Jong.] 

1. The form of worlhip ufed in the evening.' 

Thee, ’chantrcfs of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy evenfong. Mihm 

If a man were but of a day’s life, it is well if he lafts ’till 
evenfong, and then lays his compline an hour before the time. 

Taylor’s Rule of living U 

2 . The evening ; the clofe of the day. 

He tun’d his notes both evenfong and morn. Dryden. 

Eventj'de. n.f. [even and tide.] The time of evening. 

A fwarm of gnats at eventide. 

Out of the fens of Allan do arife, 

Their murmuring fmall trumpets founding wide. Fa.igucn. 
Ifaac went out to meditate at the eventide. Gen. xxiv.G?. 

EVE'N T. n.f. [event us, Latin.] 

1. An incident ; any thing that happens, good or bad. 

There is one event to the righteous and to the wicked. Ed 

Oh heavy times, begetting fuch events! Shak. HrnM 

2 . The confequence of an adtion ; the conclufion ; the upfhot. 

Two fpears from Meleager’s hand were feat. 

With equal force, but various in th’ ivent ; 

The firft was fixt in earth, the lecond ftoed 

On the boar’s briftled back, and deeply drank his blood. Dry. 

To Eve'nterate. v. a. [eventerc, Latin.] To rip up; to 
open by ripping the belly. 

In a bear, which the hunters eventcrated, or opened, I be- 
held the young ones with all their parts diftinCt. Brows. 

Eve'ntful. adj. [event and full.] Full of incidents ; full of 
changes of fortune. 

Laft fcenc of all. 

That ends this ftrange eventful hiftory. 

Is fecond childilhnefs. Shakefpeare’ s As you Hit it. 

To Eve'ntilate. v. n. [event ilo, Latin.] 

1. To winnow ; to fift out. 

2. To examine; todifeufs. Did. 

Eve'ntual .adj. [from event.] Happening in confequcncc of 

any thiag ; confequential. 

Eve'ntUally. adv. [from eventual.] In the event; in the laft 
refult; in the confequence. 

Hermionc has but intentionally, not eventually , difobligcd 
you ; and hath made your flame a better return, by reftoring 
you your own heart, than Ihe could have done by exchanging 
hcr’s for it. Boyle’s Seraplick Loot. 

E'ver. adv. [aeppe, Saxon.] 

1. At any time. 

Men know by this time, if ever they will know, whether 
it be good or evil which hath been fo long retained, ■'vw a. 

If thou haft that, which 1 have greater reafon to ocwje 
now than ever , I mean valour, this might fhew it. Sb.Ot ■ 
You ferve a mailer who is as free from the envy ol fn«® b 
as ever any king was. Bacon’s Advice toy lir • 

So few tranflations deferve praife, that 1 fcarce evert** ™! 
which deferved pardon. ff“.- il 

The moft fenfual man that ever was in the work , never ^ 
fo delicious a pleafure as a clear confcience. Tilwtjft- erv. • 
By repeating any fuch idea of any length of nmc, “ 
minute, a year, or an age, as often as we will m our 
thoughts, and adding them to one another, without'- 
ing to the end of fuch addition, we come by 1 c ^ ^ 
eternity. 

2. At alf times; always; without end. , 

God hath had ever, and ever fhall have, font - 

upon the earth. , L IL. 

I fee things may ferve long, but not ferve tva. 
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Riches endlefs is as poor as 
To him that ever fears he (ball be poor. 


Blinded greatnefs, ever in to 1 ' 17 )' 51 '’ ... // y r . 

Still feeking happy life, makes life a toil. . 

There under ebon fhadcs, and low- brow >- 
In dark Cimmerian defart ever dwell. j n - 

The inclinations of the people mull ; : tr A f-niph. 
flucncc. He 
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He fhall ever love, and always be 
The fubieCl of my fcorn and cruelty. Dryden' s Ind. E/r.p. 

Mankind is ever the fame, and nothing loft out of nature, 
though every thing is altered. Dryden’ s Fables, Pref. 

Ever fincc that time Lifander has been at the houfe. TatUr . 

Immortal Vida ! on whofe honour’d brow 
The poet’s bays and critick’s ivy grow, 

Cremona now fhall ever boaft thy name. 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame. Pope’s Effays. 

3. Forever; eternally; to perpetuity. 

Men are like a company of poor infeCts, whereof fomc are 
bees, delighted with flowers and their fweetnefs ; others beetles, 
delighted ^ith other kinds of viands; which, having enjoyed 
for a feafon, they ceafe to be, and exift no more for ever. Loc: 
We’ll to the temple : there you’ll find your fon ; 

And there be crown’d, or give him up for ever. A. Phillips. 

а. It is fometimes reduplicated. 

For ever, and for ever, farewel, CalfiuJ. Shakefpeare. 

I know a Ford who values no leafe, though for a thoufand 
years, nor any eftate that is not for ever and ever. Temple. 
The meeting points the fatal lock diflever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pope. 

5. At one time, as, ever and anon : that is, at one time and 
another; nowand then. 

So long as Guyon with her communed, 

Unto the ground fhe caft her modeft eye ; 

And ever and anon, with rofy red. 

The bafhful blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. Fairy Queen. 
The fat ones would be ever and anon making fport with 
the lean, and calling them ftarvelings. L’Ejirange. 

He lay ftretch’d along, 

And ever and anon a filcnt tear 

Stoic down and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryden. 

б. In any degree. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature ever the lefs, be- 
caufe he fees the apoftle fafe from that poifon. Hall. 

For a mine undifeovered, neither the owner of the ground 
or any body elfe arc ever the richer. Collier on Pride. 

It fuifices to the unity of any idea, that it' be confidered as 
one reprefentation or picture, though made up of ever fo many 
particulars. Locke. 

There muft be fomewhere fuch a rank as man ; 

And all the queftion, wrangle e’er fo long. 

Is only this, if God has plac’d him wrong. Pope’s Effays. 

7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation. As foon as ever he 
had done it ; that is, immediately after he had done it. In this 
fenfe it is fcarcely ufed but in familiar language. 

That ever this fellow fhould have fewer words than a parrot, 
and yet the fon of a woman. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV. p. 1 . 

They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever they came at the 
bottom of the den. Dan. iv. 24. 

That purfe in your hand, as a twin brother, is as like him as 
ever he can look. Dry den’s Spanijh Fryar. 

As foon as e'er the bird is dead. 

Opening again, he lays his claim 

To half the profit, half the fame. Prior. 

The title of duke had been funk in the family ever fince the 
attainder of the great duke of Suffolk. Addifon on Italy. 

8 . Ever a. Any: [as every, that is, eveji ich or ever each 

is each one, all.] This word is ftill retained in the Scottifh 
dialect. , 

I am old, I am old. 

— I love thee better than I love e'er a feurvy young boy of 
them all. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV . p. ii. 

9. It is often contra&ed into e’er. 

ic. It is much ufed in compofuion in the fenfe of always : as, 
evergretu, green throughout the year; rverduring, enduring 
without end. it is added almoft arbitrarily to neutral participles 
and adjectives, and will be fufficiently explained by the follow- 
ing inftances. 

Ever bu'bbi.ing. adj. [ever and bubbling.] Boiling up with 
perpetual murmurs. 

Panting murmurs. Hill'd out of her breaft, 

That everbubbling fpring. Crajhaw. 

Everbu'rninc. adj. [ever and burning.] Unextinguifhcd. 
His tail was Wretched out in wond’rous length. 

That to the houfe of heavenly gods it raught ; 

And with extorted power and borrow’d flrt-*igth. 

The everburning lamps from thence it brought. Fai. Qiicen. 

Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 

With everburning fulphur unconfum’d! Milton’s Par. Lojl. 
Everdu'ring. adj. [ever and during. ] Eternal; enduring 
withoutend. 

Our fouls, piercing through the imparity of flefh, behold 
the higheft heavens, and thence bring knowledge to contem- 
plate the everduring glory and termlefs joy. Raleigh. 

Hcav’n open’d wide 

Her everduring gates, harmonious found ! 

On golden hinges moving. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. vii. 
Evergre'en. adj. [ever and green.] Verdant throughout the year. 
There will I build him 

A monument, and plant it round with lhade 
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Of laurel, evergreen, Rnd branching palm. Miltons AgoniJ.. 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can be exhaled by 
the fun, renders the plant evergreen. Arbuthr.ot on Aliments. 

E'vercreen. n.f. A plant that retains its verdure through all 

the feafons. 

Some of the hardieft evergreens may be tranfplantcd, cfpe- 
ciallv if the weather be moift and temperate. Evelyn’s Kalend. 

1 find you are againft filling an Englilh garden with ever- 
greens. Addijon's Spectator, N°. 47 7 - 

Everho'noured. adj. [ever and honoured.] Always held in 
honour or efteem. 

Mentes, an everhonour’d name, of old 
High in Ulyffes’ focial lift enroll’d. Pope’s Odyffey, b. i. 
EveRLA'stiNG. adj. [ever and lofting.] 

1. Lading or enduring without end; perpetual; immortal; 
eternal. 

Whether we fhall meet again, I know not ; 

Therefore our everlafting farewel take : 

For ever, and for ever, farewel, Caflius. Shak. Jul. Cecfar. 
The everlafting life, both of body and foul, in that future 
ftate, whether in blifs or woe, hath been added. Hammond. 
And what a trifle is a moment’s breath, 

Laid in the fcale with everlafting death ! Denham. 

2. It is ufed of paft as well as future eternity, though not fo 
properly. 

Everla'sting. n.f. Eternity; eternal duration whether paft 
or future. 

From everla fling to everlafting thou art God. Pf. xc. 2. 
Wc are in God through the knowledge which is had of us, 
and the love which is born towards us, from everlafting. Hooker. 
Everla'stincly. adv. [from everlafting.] Eternally; with- 
out end. 

I’ll hate him cverlaftingly. 

That bids me lie of comfort any more. Shakef. Rich. II. 
Many have made therofclves everla/iingly ridiculous. Swift. 
Everla'stingness. n.f. [from everlafting.] Eternity; per- 
petuity ; an indefinite duration. 

Nothing could make me fooncr to confcfs, 

That this world had an everlaftingnefs. 

Than to confider that a year is run 

Since both this lower world’s, and the fun’s fun, 

The luftre and the vigour of this all. 

Did fee. Donne. 

Everli'ving. ad), [ever and living.] Living without end} 
immortal ; eternal ; inceflant. 

Is not from hence the way, that lcadeth right 
To that moft glorious houfe, that glift’reth bright 
With burning (tars and everliving fires. Fairy Queen, b. L 
In that he is man, he received life from the Father, as from 
the fountain of that everliving Deity. Hooker, b. v. f. 56. 

God’s juftice in the one, arid his goodnefs in the other, is 
cxercifed for evermore, as the everliving fubjeCts of his re- 
ward and puniFhment. Raleigh's Hiftory of the IVorld. 

The inftinCl of brutes and infc&s can be the cffeCl of no- 
thing elfe than the wifdom and (kill of a powerful everliving 
Agent. Newton’s Opt. 

Evermo're. adv. [ever and more.] Always; eternally. More 
feems an expletive accidentally added, unlefs it fignified origi- 
nally from this time : as, evermore, always henceforward ; but 
this fenfe has not been ftridlly preferved. 

It govern’d was, and guided evermore. 

Through wifdom of a matron grave and hoare. Fa. Queen. 

Sparks by nature evermore afpire, 

Which makes them now to fuch a highnefs flee. Davies. 
Religion prefers thofe pleafures which flow from the pre- 
fence of God for evermore , infinitely before the tranfitory plea- 
fures of this world. 7 i llot fon. Sermon i. 

Evero'pen. adv. [ever and open.] Never clofed; not at any 
time Ihut. 

God is the great eye of the world, always watching over 
our aclions, and has an everopen ear to hear all our words. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Everpi.b'asing. adj. [ever and pleafeng.] Delighting at all 
times ; never ccafing to give plea/urc. 

The everpleaftng Pamela was content to urge a little farther 
for me. Sidney. 

Forfaking Schcria’s everpleaftng (hore. 

The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope's Odyffey. 
1 o Eve'rse. v. a. [everfus, Latin.] To overthrow; to fub- 
vert ; to deftroy. 

F he foundation of this principle is totally everfed by the 
^ ingenious commentator upon. immaterial beings. Glanv Scepf. 
To Evert, v.a. [everto, Latin.] To deftroy; to over- 
throw. 

A procefs is valid, if the jurifdi&ion of the judge is not 
yet everted and overthrown. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Everwa'tchful. adj. [ever and watchful. ] Always vigilant.' 
Plac’d at the helm he fat, and mark’d the (kies, ° 

Nor clos'd in fleep his everwatchful eyes. Pope's Odyffey, b. iv. 
Every, adj. [in old language everich, that is, ever each; 
aepep ealc, Saxon.] 

1. Each one of all. Every has therefore no plural fignification. 

+ He 
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He propofcth unto God their neceflitie=, and they their own 
requefts for relief in every of them. Hooker, l>. v. f 39. 

All the congregation are holy, every one of them Num. xvi. 

I he king made this ordonance, that every twelve years 
there fhould be let forth two (hips. Bacon's Hew Atlantis. 

The virtue and force of every of thefe three is fhrewdly 
allayed. Hammond’s Fundamentals. 

Ariftotle has long fir.ee obferved, how unreafonable it is to 
expeft the fame kind of proof for every thing, which we have 
for fome things. Tillot fan’s Sermons. 

Every one, that has any idea of afoot, finds that he can 
repeat that idea, and, joining it to the former, make the idea 
of two feet. Locke. 

From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud. 

And broken lightnings flafh from ev’ry cloud. Pope’s Statius. 

2. Every-where. In all places ; in each place. 

The fubllance of the body of Chrift was not every-where 
feen, nor did it every-where fuft'er death ; every-where it could 
not be entombed : it is not every-where now, being exalted 
into heaven. Ho ter , b. v. f 55. 

If I fend my fon abroad, how is it pofliblc to kecpjiim from 
vice, which is every-where fo in fafhion ? Locke. 

’Tis no- where to be found, or cv ry-w'rre. Pope. 

E'veryoung. adj. [ever and young ] Not fubjeft to old age, 
or decay ; undecaying. 

Joys ever young, unmix’d with pain or fear, 

Fill the wide circle of th’ eternal year. Pope’s Odyffcy, h. iv. 
E'vesdropper. n.f [eves and dropper J Some mean fellow 
that fkulks about a houfe in the night. 

What makes you liftening there ? Get farther off; I preach 
not to thee, thou wicked cvefdroppcr. Drydcns Spar.ijh Fryar. 

Do but think how decent a habit you have on, and how 
becoming your funftion it is to be difguifed like a Have, and 
an evefdropper, under the women’s windows. Dryd. Don Sebajl. 
To Eve'stigate. v. a. [evefligo, Lat] To fearch out. Diet. 
Eucu. n.f [This word is fo written by moft writers ; but fince 
the original ip, Saxon, or Wclfh ywen, more favours the 
eafier orthography of yew, I have referred it thither.] A 
tree. 

At the firft ftretch of both his hands he drew, 

And almoft join’d the horns of the tough engh. Dryd. LEn. 
To EVI CT, v. a. [ evinco , Latin.] 

1. To difpoflefs of by a judicial courfe. 

The law of England would fpeedily ev'.d them out of their 
pofleffion, and therefore they held it the belt policy to eaft off 
the yoke of Englifli law. Davies on Ireland. 

To take away by a fentence of law. 

His lands were evicted from him. K. James’s Declaration. 
To prove; to evince. Little ufed. 

Tiiis nervous fluid has never been difeovered in live ani- 
mals by the fenfes, however afliited j nor its neceflity evided 
by any cogent experiment. Cheyne’s Phil. Prmc. 

Eviction, n.f [from ev'd.] 

1. Difpofleilion or deprivation by a definitive fentence of a court 
of judicature. 

If any of the parties be laid afieep, under pretence of arbi- 
trement, and the other party doth cautioufly get the flart at 
common law, yet the pretorian court will fet back all things, 
and no refpect had to eviction or difpofiefiion. Bacon. 

2. Proof ; evidence ; certain teftimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the queftion, in all our debates, 
but rather as an expedient for peace than an evidion of the 
right. L’Eflrange’s Fables. 

F/VfDENCE. n.f. [French.] 

1. The flate of being evident ; clearnefs; indubitable certainty; 
notoriety. 

2. Teftimony ; proof. 

I had deliveicd the evidence of the purchafe unto Baruch. 

Jer. xxxii. 16. 

Unreafonable it is to expect the fame kind of prout and 
evidence for every thing, which we have for fome things. Tihot. 

Cato major, who had borne all the great offices, has left 
ns an evidence, under his own hand, how much he was verfed 
in country affairs. Locke. 

They bear evidence to a hi (lory in defence of Chriftianity, 
the truth of which hiflory was their motive to embrace 
Chrillianity. Addifon on the Cbri/fian Religion. 

3. IVitnefs ; one that gives evidence. In this leufe it is fome- 
times plural ; as, the evidence were fworn : but fometimes re- 
gularly augmented, as evidences. 

To fwcar he faw three inches through a door. 

As Afiatick evidences fworp. Dryden’s Juvenal, Sat. vii. 
There are hooks extant, which they mud needs allow of as 
proper evidence ; even the mighty volumes of vifible nature, 
and the everlafting tables of right reafon. Bentley. 

To E'viijence. v. a. [from the noun.] 
l. To prove; to evince. 

If they be principles evident of themfelves, they need 
nothing to e; idence them. Fdlotfon s isermons. Preface. 

Thefe things the Chriflian religion require, as might be 
evidenced from texts. ! Tillotfon , Sermon v. 
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2. To fiiew; to make difeovery of. 

Thou on earth had’ft profper’d, which thy looks 
Now alfo evidence. Miltons Pcradi/e Lojf b. x. 1 . -« 
Evident, adj. [French.] Plain ; apparent; notorious " 
It is evident , in the general frame of nature, that thinp- 
moft manifeft unto fenfe have proved obfeure unto the ur • 
Handing. Brown’s Vu gar Err ors, b. vi. c. r' 

In this Hate they are incapable of making conquefts upon 
their neighbours, which is evident to all that know their con- 
ftitutions. TentU 

Children minded not what was faid, when it was c;tC> 
to them that no attention was fufficient. 


adv. [from evident.] Apparently; cctta.niv 



Evidently. 
undeniably. 

Laying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The gen.al pow’r and full effcCts of love. p,; sr 

'Fhe printing private letters is the woxft fort of betiaying 
convcrfation, as it has tiidently the moft extenlive illconfc- 
quences. JW. 

E'V'IL. adj. [ypel, Saxon ; cuvet, Dutch.] 

1 . Having bad qualities of any kind ; not good. 

He hath brought up an ivil name upon a virgin of Ifrad, 

Deut xxii. ig. 

An evil difeafe cleavctli faft unto him ; and now that he 
lieth, he (hall rife up no more. Pj.xYi. 8. 

The good fig’s very good, and the evil very evil , that can- 
not he eaten they are fo evil. Jeremiah xxiv. 3, 

That hour he cured many of evil fpirits. Licit :i. 

2. Wicked ; bad ; corrupt 

Is thine eye evil, becaufe I am good ? Mat xx. 15. 

The imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth. Gat. 

3. Unhappy; miferable ; calamitous. 

And the officers did fee that they were in evil cafe. Ex. v. 
All the days of the afHiCtcd are evil. Prov. xv. 15. 

4. Mifchievous ; defiruftive ; ravenous. 

It is my fon’s coat ; an evil bcaft hath devoured him. Geo. 
E'vil. n.f. [generally conn acted to ///.] 

J. Wickedncfs; a crime. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 

In evils to top Macbeth. Shake j, usre's Madtlb. 

2. Injury; mifehief. 

Whofo rewardeth evil for good, evil fhall not depart from 
his houfe. Prov. xvii. 13. 

Let thine enemies, and they that feek evil to my Lord, bt 
as Nabal. 1 Sa. xxv. J. 

3. Malignity; corruption. 

The heart of the Tons of men is full of evil. Eceltf. ix. 

4. Misfortune; calamity. 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and fhall we 
not receive evil. J:b\\w. 

A prudent man forefeeth the evil, and hideth himfrlf. Pm. 
If we will Hand boggling at imaginary evils, let us never 
blame a horfc for ftartingat a fhadow. L’E/hranp. 

Evil is what is apt to produce or increafe any pair)) »t 
diminifh any pleafure in us ; or elfc to procure us any evil, or 
deprive us of any good. hc.se. 

5. Malady ; difeafe : as, the king’s cv l. 

. At his touch,' 

Such fanftity hath heaven given his hand 
They prefently amend. 

What’s the difeafe he means ? , 

’Tis call’d the evil. Shakefpeare’s Macbdb. 

E'vil. adv. [commonly contracted to ///.] 

1 . Not well in whatever refpeft. 

Ah, froward Clarence, evil it befeems thee. 

To flatter Henry, and forfake thy brother ! Shat Bin. » J* 

2. Not well; not viriuoufly ; not innocently. 

If I have fpoken evil , bear wiwufs of the evil; but it wer 

why fmiteft thou me. 7 ^ n xull ‘ 

3. Not well ; not happily ; not fortunately. 

It went evil with his houfe. 

4. Injurioufly ; not kindly. • 

The Egyptians evil entreated us, and afflitfed us Dei ■ • 

5. It is often ufed in compofition to give a bad nieaniiV 

word ; but in this, as in all other cafes, it is in the - • 
dialed generally contracted to ill. jjr. 

Evilaffe'cted. adj. [ev.l and ojjcdcd.] Not km » 

pofed to kindnefs. made 

The unbelieving Jews ftirred up the Gentiles, ar 

their minds evilajfed.d againft ‘he brethren CQffi . 

Evildo'er. n.f. [evil and dotr.~] Malefactor.; o 

units crimes. ... t hcvnuy 

Whereas they fpeak evil againft you as evildoers,^ j. J 

Ihoagh in an ^ 
there is no trailing to the force of nature, nor fr. 

words, except it be corroborate by cu om. 

Evilfa'vour edness. n.f. [from tvtlfavowt •] Tbo 
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Thou (halt not facrifice unto the Lord any bullock, or 
fheep, wherein is blcmifh or any evi/favoureduefs. Deutr. xvu. 
E'villy. adv. [from evil.] Not well. 

This aCt, fo evilly born, fhall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal. Shak. K. John. 
EviLMl'MDED. adj. [evil xnA mind.] Malicious; mifchievous; 
malignant ; wicked ; infidious. 

“But moft fhe fear’d, that travelling fo late, 1 

Some evilminded beafts might lie in wait, r 

And, without witnefs, wreak their hidden hate. Dryden. 3 
E'vil ness. n.f. [from evil.] Contrariety to goodnefs; bad- 
nefs of whatever kind. 

The moral goodnefs and congruity, or evunefs, unntnefs, 
and unfcafonablenefs of moral or natural aftions, falls not 
within the verge of a brutal faculty. Hale's Orig of Mankind. 
Evilspf/akinc. n.f [evil and fpeaking.] Slander; defama- 
tion ; calumny ; cenforioufnefs. 

Wherefore laying afide all malice and all guile, and hypo- 
crifies and envies, and all evifpeakings. _ 1 Pet- ii- I* 

Evilwi'shing. adj. [evil and wijh ] \V ifhing evil to ; having 
no good will. . . . „ 

They having heard of this fudden going out with fo fmaii 
a company, in a country full of evinvijhing minds towards 
him, followed him. Sidney, b.n. 

Evtlwo'rkf.r. n.f. [evil and work,] One who docs ill. ^ 
Beware of dogs, beware of evilworkers. Phil. in. 3 - 

To EVINCE. v 7 a. [evinco, Latin.] To prove; id fbow ; 
to manifeft ; to make evident. 

Doubt not but that fin 
Will reign among them, as of thee begot ; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 
Their natural pravity. Milton's Paradife Lofl, b. xn. 

That religion, teaching a future ftate of fouls, is a proba- 
bility ; and that its contrary cannot, with equal probability, 
be proved, wc have evinced. South s Sermons. 

The greater the abfurdities are, the more ftrongly do they 
evince the falfity of that fuppofition from whence they flow. 

Atterbury’s Sermons, Preface. 
Evi'ncible. adj. [from evince.] Capable of proof; demon- 
ftrablc. 

Implanted inftinfls in brutes arc in themfelves highly rea- 
fonable and ufeful to their ends, and evincible by true reafon to 
be fuch. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Evi'ncibly. adv. [from evincible.] In fuch a manner as to 
force conviCtion. 

To E'virate. v. a. [eviratus, Latin.] To deprive of man- 
hood ; to emafculate. Did. 

To EvTscerate. v. a. [evifccro, Latin.] To embowel; to 
draw ; to deprive of the entrails ; to fearch within the en- 
trails. 

E'vi table, adj. [tvitabilis, Latin.] Avoidable; that maybe 
efcapcd or fhunned. 

Of divers things evil, all being not evitable, we take 
one; which one, faving only in cafe of fo great urgency, 
were not otherwife to be taken. Hooker, b. i. J. 8. 

ToE'VlTATE. v. a. [evito, Latin.] To avoid; tofliun; to 
efcape. 

Therein fhe doth evitate and Ihun 
A thoufand irreligious curfcd hours, 

Which forced marriage would have brought upon her Shak. 
Evita'tion. n.f. [from evitate.] The aft of avoiding. Did. 
Evite'rn al. adj.. [aviternus, Latin.] Eternal in a .limited 
fenfe; of duration not infinitely but indefinitely long. 
Evite'rnity. n f. [av tcrnitas, low Lat.] Duration not infi- 
nitely, but indefinitely long. 

Eu'logy. n.f. [tu and \ly<&.] Praifc; encomium; pane- 
gyrick. 

Many brave young minds have oftentimes, through hearing 
thepraifes and famous eulogies of worthy men, been ftirred up 
to afteCt the like commendations. Spcnjcr on Ireland. 

EU'NUCH. n.f. [<awi^©>.] One that is cailrated or emaf- 
culated. 

He hath gelded the commonwealth, and made it an eunuch. 

Shaiejpeare’s Henry VI. p. ii. 
It hath been obferved by the ancients, that much of Venus 
doth dim the fight ; and yet eunuchs, which are unable to ge- 
nerate, are neverthelefs alfo dimfighted. Bacon's Nat. Hijiory. 
So charm’d you were, you ceas’d awhile to doat 
On nonfenfe gargl’d in an eunuch’s throat. Fenton. 

To Eu'nuchate. v. a. To make an eunuch 

It were an impoffible aft to eunuchate or caftrate themfelves. 

Brown’s Vulgar Eircurs, b. viii. c. 4. 
Evoca'tion. n.f [evocatio, Latin ] The aft of calling out. 
Inflead of a defeent into hell, it Teems rather a conjuring 
up or an evocation of the dea.l from hell. Notes to Poes UdyJJey. 
EvoLa'tion. n.f [evolo, Latin.] The aft of flying away. 
To EVO'LVE. v. a. [evoh:, Latin.] To unfold; to dif- 
entangle. 

The animal foul fooncr expands and evolves itfelf to its 
full orb and extent than the human foul Hate’s Orig. of Mank. 

This little aCtive principle, as the body iwreafeth and 
dilateth, evolveth, diffrifeth, and expandeth, if not his Tub- 
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yc. his cn«rgy. 

To Evo'lve. v. n. To open itfelf; to difclofe itltlf. 

Ambrofial odours 

Does round the air evolving feents diffufe ; 

The holy ground is wet with heav’nly dew#. 

Evo'lvent. n.f [ evolvens , Latin.] 

Evolu'tion. n.f. [evolutus, Latin.] 

1. The aft of unrollihg or unfolding. 

2. The feries of things unrolled or unfolded. , 

The whole evolution of ages, from everlafting fo everlaft 
ing, is fo colleftedly and prefent.fickly reprefented to God at 

once, as if all things which ever were, are, or fliall be, were 
at this very inftant, and fo always, really prefent and cxiften 

If h ' More s Divine Dialogues. 

-7 Hn Geometry.] The equable evolution of the periphery of 
3 ' a cird“ or a,.y orher curie, is fuch a gradual approach of the 
circumference lo reftitude, as that all its parts do meet tog 
ther, and equally evolve or unbend ; fo that the fame line 
comes fucceffively a lefs arch of a reciprocally greater circle, 
’till at laft they turn into a ftrait line. In the I hilof. 1 rani 
aftions, N'. 260. you have a new quadratrix to the circle, 
found by this means arrts. 


4. [In taCticks.] The motion made bv a body of men 111 
' changing their pofturc, or form of drawing up, either to 

make good the ground they are upon, or to poflefs themfelves 
of another; that fo they may attack the enemy, or receive 
his onfet more advantageoufly. And thefe cvolut.ons are 
doubling of ranks or files, countermarches, and whedmgs.^ 

This fpontaneous coagulation of the little faline bodies 
was preceded by almoft innumerable evolutions, which were fo 
various, that the little bodies came to obvert to each other 
thofe parts by which they might be beft laftened together. Boyle. 

5. Evolution of Pc/wcrs [in algebra]. Extracting of roots 
from any given power, being the reverfe of involution. Harr. 

Evomi'tion. n. /. [ evorno , Latin. ] 1 he aft of vomiting 

out. 

Eupho'nical. adj. [from euphony.] Sounding agreeably. Did. 
EU'PHONY. n.f. [iv(p aw«.] An agreeable found; the con- 
trary to harfhnefs. 

Eupho'rbium. n.f. 
t. A plant. 

It hath flowers and fruit like the fpurge, and is alfo full of 
an hot (harp milky juice. The plants arc angular, and 
fhaped fomewhat like the cereus or torch-thiftle. It is com- 
monly befet with lpines, and for the moft part hath n© 
leaves. Miller » 

2. A gum refin, brought to us always in drops or grains, of a 
bright yellow, between a ftraw and a gold colour, and a 
fmooth glofly furface. It has no great frncll,' but its tafte is 
violently acrid and naufeous. It is produced in the remoter 
parts of Africa, whence it is fent to Sallee, and thence tranf- 
ported into Europe. The plant is alfo common on the coafl: 
of Malabar ; but the Africans only know the fecret of col- 
lecting the gum. It is ufed medicinally in finapifms. Hill. 
Eu'phrasy. n.f. [ew.hrafta, Latin.] 'I he herb eyebright ; a 
plant fuppofed to clear the fight. 

Then purg’d with cuphrafy, and rue, 

The vifual nerve ; for he had much to fee ; 

And from the well of life three drops inftill’d. Milt. P. Lofl. 
Epro'clydon. n.f. [ivpexXvJtL’v.] A wind which blows be- 
tween the Eaft and North, and is very dangerous in the Me- 
diterranean. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, which falls 
fuddenly on fhips, makes them tack about, and fometimes 
caufes them to founder, as Pliny obferves. Calrnet. 

There arofe againft it a tempeftuous wind called euroclydon. 

Ads xxvii. 14, 

Europe'an. adj. [europaus, Latin.] Belonging to Europe. 
Mean while the Spaniards in America, 

Near to the line the fun approaching faw. 

And hop’d their European coafts to find 

Clear’d from our fhips by the autumnal wind. Waller. 

What was the wafte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Afia’s crown with European arms ! Dryden’s £n. 
He alone defy’d 

Th c European thrones combin’d, and ftill 
Had fet at nought their machinations vain. Phillips. 

Eu'rus. n.f. [Latin.] The Eaft wind. 

Eurus, as all other winds, muft be drawn with blown 
cheeks, wings upon his flioulders, and his body the colour of 
the tawny moon. Ptacham. 

E'urythmy. n.f. [rjfjS-y.iKy.] Harmony; regular and 
fymmetrical mcafurc. 

EUTHAN'ASIJ: I f (■.„$ ' .] An eafy death. 

Luthanasy. ) ' 

A recovery, in my cafe, and at my age, is impoffible: the 
kindeft wifh of my friends is eutlanafta. Arbuthnot. 

Evu'lsion. n.f [ evulfto , Latin.] The aft of plucking out. 
From a ftrict enquiry we cannot maintain the evulfon, or 
biting off any parts. Brown’s Vulgar Errours , b iii. c. 2. 
Evulga'tion. n.f. [evuigo, Latin.] The aCt of divulging; 

publication. Did. 

8 K Ewe, 
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Ewe. n.f. [cope, Saxon.] The fhc-fhcep; the female to the 
ram. 

Abraham fet feven ewe lambs by thcmfelves. Gen. xxi. 28. 
Rams have more wreathed horns than ewes. Bac. N. Hijl. 

» Hafte the facrifice ; 

Sev’n bullocks yet unyok’d, for Phoebus chufe; 

And for Diana feven unfpotted ewes. Dryden’s /En. 1 . viii. 

E'WER. n. f [from eau, perhaps anciently en, water.] A vef- 
fcl in which water is brought for waffling the hands. 

I dreamt of a filver bafon and ewer to-night. Shakef. Linton. 

Let one attend him with a filver bafon 
F ull of rofevvater, and beftrew’d with flowers ; 

Another bear the ewer ; a third a diaper; 

And fay, wil’t pleafe your lordfhip cool your hands ? Shak. 

The golden ewer a maid obfequious brings, 

Replenifh’d from the cool, tranflucent fprings; 

With copious water the bright vafe fupplics 
A filver laver, of capacious fizc : 

They wafh. Pope’s Odyffey, b. i. 1 . 1 79. 

E'wry. 71. f. [from ewer.] An office in the’ king’s houfliold, 
where they take care of the linen for the king’s table, lay the 
cloth, and ferve up water in filver nuers after dinner. Dift. 

Ex. A Latin prepofition often prefixed to compounded words; 
fometimes meaning out , as exhaufl, to draw out ; fometimes 
only enforcing the meaning, and fometimes producing little 
alteration. 

To EXACE'RBATE. v. a. [ exacerlo , Latin.] To imbittcr; 
to exafperate ; to heighten any malignant quality. 

Exacerb a'tion. 7 i. f. [from exacerbated] 

1. Encreafe of malignity ; augmented force or feverity. 

2. Height of a difeafe ; paroxyfm. 

The patient may ftrive, by little and little, to overcome the 
fymptom in exacerbation j and fo, by time, turn fuffering into 
nature. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N". 61. 

WatchfulneCs and delirium, and exacerbation , every other 
day. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Exacerva'tion. ti. f [aeervus, Latin ] The aft of heaping 
up. c Diet. 

EXA'CT. adj. [exaftus, Latin.] . 

1. Nice; without failure ; without deviation from rule. 

All this, exai 1 to rule, were brought about. 

Were but in a combat in the lifts left out. Pope’s EJf. on Crit. 

2. Methodical ; not negligently performed. 

What if you and 1 enquire how money matters ftand be- 
tween us ? — With all my heart, I love exaft dealing ; and let 
Hocus audit. Arbuthnot' s John Bull. 

3. Accurate ; not negligent. 

Many gentlemen turn out of the feats of their anceftors, to 
make way for fuch new matters as have been more exaft in 
their accounts than themfclves. Speftator, N°. 174. 

4. Honeft ; ftrift ; punctual. 

In my doings I was exaft. Eccluf. li. 1 9. 

To Exa'ct. v. a. [ exigo , exaftus , Latin ] 

1. To require authoritatively. 

Thou now cxaft'Jl the penalty, 

Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flefh. Shakcfp. 
Of a foreigner thou mayeft exaft it again ; but that which 
is thine with thy brother, thine hand fhall releafe. Deut. xv. 3. 
Exaft of fervants to be faithful and diligent. Taylor. 

From us his foes pronounc’d glory he exafts. Milton . 

The hand of fate is over us, and heaven 
Exafts feverity from all our thoughts. Addifon's Cato. 

2. To demand of right. 

Years of fervice part, 

From grateful fouls exaft reward at laft. Dr yd. Knight's Tale. 
Where they defign a recompence for benefits received, they 
are lefs folicitous to make it when it is exafted. Smalridge. 

3. To fummon; to enjoin. 

Let us defeend now therefore from this top 
Of fpeculation ; for the hour precife 
Exafts our parting hence. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. xii. 

Duty, 

And juftice to my father’s foul, exaft 
This cruel piety. 

To Exa'ct. v. n. To praftife extortion. 

The enemy fhall not exaft upon him. 

Exa'cter. n.f. [from exaft.] 

1 . Extortioner ; one who claims more than his due, or claims 
his due with outrage and feverity. 

The poller and exafter of fees juftifies the common refem- 
blance of the courts of juftice to the bufti, whercunto while 
the fheep flics for defence in weather, he is fure to lofe part 
of the fleece. Bacon’s EJfays , Civ. and Mor. 

I will alfo make thy officers peace, and thine exafters 
righte'oufnefs. If lx. 17. 

2. He that demands by authority. 

Light and lewd perfons, cfpecially that the exact er oF the 
oath did neither ufe exhortation, nor examining of them for 
taking thereof, were eafily fuborned to make an affidavit for 
nro ney . Bacon's Office of Alienation. 

3. One who is fevere in his injunctions or his demands. 

No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and more rigorous 
6 


Denham’s Sophy. 
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exafters upon others, than fuch whofe pride was , 
d.fpofcd to the obedience of lawful conftitutions Trl H 
I he grateful perfon being ftill the moft fevere 
lumfeif, not only confeffes, but proclaims his debts ^ * 
I here is no way to deal with this man of rcafon’ tW-' 
exafter of ftrict demonftration for things which are not cap£ 

Exa'ction. n.f. [from craft.] 

ad ° f makin S an author *tativc demand, or levying by 

If he fhould break his day, what fhould I gain 
By the exaftion of the forfeiture ? Shak. Me, I, v ■ 

2. Extortion ; unjuft demand. * Vtm - 

I hey vent reproaches 
Moft bitterly on you, for putter-on 
Of thefe exaftions. Shakefpeare’s Henry m 

Remove violence and fpoil, and execute judgment an /- 7 
tice; take away your exaftions from my people° v i ^ * 
As the firft: carl did firft raife the greatnefs of that hoS 
Irifh exaftions and oppreffions ; fo Girald the laft carl didat’lS 
ruin and reduce it to nothing, by ufing the like extortions 

. Davies's State of InU.j 

3. A toll ; a tribute feverely levied. ^ 

They have not made bridges over the rivers for the convc 
mence of their fubjeefs as well as ftrangers, who pay an M 
rcafonablc exaftion at every ferry upon the leaft ufimr of 

V W f erS ‘ , rr , » Addifon's Remarks on hall 

Exa ctly. cdv. [from exaft.] Accurately; nicely ; thoroughly 
Both of ’em knew mankind exaftly well ; for both of ’em 
began that ftudy in themfclves. Dryden’s Don Sebafim 

The religion they profefs is fuch, that the more txcfti it j 5 
fifted by pure unbiafled rcafon, the more rcafonablc ftill it will 
be found. Atterbury's Sermm. 

Exactness. 71. f. [from craft.] 

1. Accuracy; nicety; ftrict conformity to rule or fymmetrv. 

The experiments were all made with the utmoft cxahntf 
and circumfpection. Woodward on Fiji. 

In wit, as nature, what affefts our hearts 
Is not th’ exaft nefs of peculiar parts; 

’Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full refult of all. Pope's EJf. on Crit. 
The balance muft be held by a third hand, who is to deal 
power with the utmoft exaftnefs into the feveral feales. Swift. 

2. Regularity of conduct; ftriftnefs of manners; care not to 
deviate. 

I preferred not the outward peace of my kingdoms with 
men, before that inward exaftnefs of confcicnce before 
God. King Charles. 

They think that their exaftnefs in one duty will attonefor 
their negleft of another. Rogers. 

To EXA'GGERATE. v. a. [exagger 0, Latin.] To heighten 
by reprefentation ; to enlarge by hyperbolical expreflions. 

He had exaggerated , as pathetically as lie could, the fenfe 
the people generally had, even defpair of ever feeing an end 
of the calamities. Clarendon, b. viii. 

A li icnd exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addifon’s Sp eft at or, N°. 399. 

Exaggeration, n.f. [from exaggerate.] 

1. The aft of heaping together; an heap; an accumulation. 

Some towns, that were anciently havens and ports, are 
now, by exaggeration of land between thofe towns and the 
fea, converted into firm land. Hale’s Origin cf Mankind. 

2. Hyperbolical amplification. 

Exaggerations of the prodigious condefccnfions in the prince 
to pafs good laws, would have an odd found at Wor- 
minfter. Swift. 

To Fxa'gitate. v. a. [eragito, Latin.] 

1 . To fhakc ; to put in motion. 

The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood. Arbuthnot. 

2. To reproach; to purfue with inveftives. This fenfe is now 
difufed, being purely Latin. 

This their defeft and imperfeftion I had rather lament in 
fuch cafe than exagitate. Hooker, b. ni. 

Exacita't-.on. n.f. [from exagitate.] The ad of 

or agitating. ' 

To EXA'LT. v.a. [exalter, French ; alius, Latin; exalte, low 

Latin.] 

1. To raife on high. 

And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto r.e 1 
(halt be brought down to hell. Mat. xi. 3 ’ 

2. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. , 

Exalt him that is low, and abafe him that is nig. | 

As yet exaltejl thou thyfelf againlt my people, th2^ 

wilt not let them go ? , pj ’Tii. 1. 

How long fhall mine enemy be exaltea over me. rj.x 

3. To elevate to joy or confidence. , . 

The covenanters who underflood the court, and 
want of flrength, weic very reafonably b. iii- 

flJCCcfs. nnnil tllC 

How' much foever the king’s fiiends were < kj ec,<: , £( , t 

puffing thqfc two ads, it is certain, they who 



whatfoever he loft were mightily exalted and 
felves now fuperior to any oppofiuon. Drydcn s /En. Dcdicat. 

Tooraife; to extol ; to magnify. 

0 magnify the Lord with me, and let us exah h.s^namc 

C To raife up in oppofition : a fcriptural phrafe. 

5 ' A^ainft whom haft thou exalted thy voice, and lift up dune 

cy 2on high ? 2 K, W XIX ’ 22 ’ 

6. To intend ; to enforce. , , 

Now Mars, fhe faid, let fame exalt her voice ; 

Nor let thy conquefts only be her choice. > Prur. 

- To heighten ; to improve; to refine by fire, as in chcmutry. 

r The wild animals have more cxercifc, have their juices 
more elaborated and exalted-, but, for the fame reafon, the 
fibres are harder, cfpecially when okL Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
With chvmick art exalts the min ra[ pow rs. 

And draws the aromarick fouls of flow’rs. lope. 

Thev meditate what will be the effed of their compofit.on, 
and whether the virtues of the one will exalt or d.min.flr the 
force of the other, or con ed any. of its nocent qualities. IVatts. 

8. To elevate in didion or fentiment. 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted [trains, I 

Sicilian mufes, through thefe happy plains, . f 

Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns. Kojc. J 

Exalt a'tion. n.f. [from exalt.] 

1. The ad of raifing on high. 

2. Elevation to power, or dignity. , . 

She put off the garments of widowhood, for the exaltation 
of thofe that were oppreffed. Judith xvi. . 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the latter an 
humiliation of manhood; for which caufe there followed, 
upon the latter, an exaltation of that which was humbled ; for 
with power he created the world, but reftored ,t by obedience. 
r Hooker, b. v. /. 54. 

3. Moft elevated ftate ; ftate of greatnefs or dignity. 

I wonder’d at my flight and change • 

To this high exaltation. Milton’s Paradife Lojl, b. v. 1 . 90. 
In God all perfections, in their higheft degree and exalta- 
tion, meet together. , T,l!ctjon, Scr,ncn 1. 

You are as much efteemed, and as much beloved, perhaps 
more dreaded, than ever you were in your higheft ex aha- 
. • Swift . 

4. Tin pharmacy.] Raifing a medicine to a higher degree of 
virtue, or an increafcof the moft remarkable property of any 

body. ... • 

K. Dignity of a planet in which its powers are increaled. 

Aftrolo^crs tell us, that the fun receives his exaltation in the 
fign Aries. . . Hrydcn. 

Exa'men. n.f [Latin.] Examination; difquifition ; en- 

tIU 'Phis confidered together with a ftrict account, and critical 
txamen of reafon, will alfo diftradt the witty determinations 
of aftrologv. Drowns Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 1 2. 

Exa'minate. n.f. [ examinatus, Latin.] f he perfon exa- 
mined. . 

In an examination where a freed fervant, who having 
power with Claudius, very faucily had almoft all the words, 
afked in fcorn one of the exanimate,, who was likewife a 
freed fervant of Scribonianus; I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done ? He anfwercd, I 
would have ftood behind his chair and held my peace. Bacon. 

Examination, n.f [ exatmnatio , Latin.] The act of exa- 
mining by queftions, or experiment ; accurate difquifition. 

1 have brought him forth, that, after examination had, I 

might have fomewhat to write. Afts xxv. 26. 

Different men leaving out or putting in feveral fimplc ideas, 
according to their various examination , (kill, or obferyation of 
the fubjedi, have different cffences. Locke. 

Examina'tor. n.f. [ Latin.] An examiner; an en- 
quirer. 

An inference, not of power to perfuade a ferious exanii- 
nator. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 6. 

To EXA’MINE. v. a. [examine, Latin.] 

1. To try a perfon accufed or fufpeefed by interrogatories. 

Let them examine thcmfelves whether they repent them 
truly. Ch. Cat. 

If we this day be examined of the good deed done to the 
impotent man. Afts iv. 9. 

We ought, before it be too late, to examine our fouls, and 
provide for futurity. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

2. To interrogate a witnefs. 

Command his accufers to come unto thee, by examining of 
whom thyfelf mayeft take knowledge of all thefe things. Afts. 

3. To try tlic truth or falfhood of any propofition. 

4. To try by experiment, or obl'ervation ; narrowly fife ; fean. 

To write what may fecurely ftand the teft 
Of being well read over thrice at leaft. 

Compare each phrafe, e .amine ev’ry line. 

Weigh ev’ry word, and every' thought refine. 

5. To make enquiry into ; to fearch into ; to ferutinile. 

When I began to examine the extent and certainty of our 
knowledge, 1 found it had a near connexion with words, focke. 



Exa 'miner, n.f. [from examine.] 

One who interrogates a criminal or evidence. 

A crafty clerk, commiffioncr, or examiner, will make 
witnefs fpeak what he truly never meant. Hate’s Law of Engl. 

2. One who fearches or tries any thing ; one who ferutinifes. 

So much diligence is not altogether neccflary, but it will 
promote the fuccefs of the experiments, and by a very feru- 
pulous examiner of things deferves to be applied. Newt. Opt. 

Exa'mplary. adj. [from example.] Serving for example or 
pattern ; propofed to imitation. 

We are not of opinion that nature, in working, hath before 
her certain examplary draughts or patterns, which l’ubfiftihg in 
the bofom of the Higheft, and being thence difeovered, fhe 
fixeth her eye upon them. Hooker, b. i. J. 3. 

EXA'MPLE. n.f. [excmple, French ; exemplum, Latin.] 

1. Copy or pattern; that which is propofed to be refembled or 
imitated. 

The example and pattern of thofe his creatures he beheld 
in all eternity. • Raleigh's Hijlcry of the World. 

2. Precedent; former inftance of the like. 

So hot a fpced, with fuch advice difpos’d. 

Such temp’rate order in lb fierce a courfe. 

Doth want example. Shakefptare s King John. 

3. Precedent of good. 

Let us fhew an example to our brethren. Judith viii. 24. 

Taught this by his example, whom I now 

Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleft ! Milt. Parad. Lojl. 

4. A perfon fit to be propofed as a pattern. 

Be thou an example of the believers. 1 Tim. iv. 12. 

5. One punifhed for the admonition of others. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, giving thcmfelves over to fornica- 
tion, arc fet forth for an example, fuffering the vengeance of 
eternal fire. fade vii. 

6. Influence which difpofes to imitation. 

When virtue is prefent, men take example at it ; and when 
it is gone, they delirc it. Wifd. iv. 2. 

Example is a motive of a very prevailing force on the 
a&ions of men. Rogers , Sermon 4. 

7. Inftance; illuftration of a general pofition by fomc particu- 
lar fpccification. 

Can we, for example, give the praife of valour to a man, 
who, feeing his gods prophaned, fhould want the courage to 
defend them ? Dryden’s Virg. /En. Dedication. 

3 . Inftance in which a rule is illuftrated by an application. 

My reafon is fufficiently convinced both of the truth and 
ufefulnefs of his precepts : it is to pretend that I have, at leaft 
in fome places, made examples to his rules. Dryden. 

To Exa'mple. v.a. [from the noun.] To examejify; to 
give an inftance of. 

The proof whereof I faw fufficiently examp'ed in thefe late 
wars of Munftcr. Spenfer’ s State of Ireland. 

Exa'nguious. adj. [ exanguis, Latin.] Having no blood; 
formed with animal juices, not fanguincous. 

Hereby they confound the generation of per/e<a animals 
with imperfect, fanguincous with exanguious. Brown. 

The infers, if we take in the ex anguious, both terreftial 
and aquatick, may for number vie even with plants. Ray. 

Exa'nimate. adj. [exanimatus, Latin.] 

1. Lifclefs; dead. 

2. Spiritlcfs; deprefled. 

The grey morn 

Lifts her pale luftre on the paler wretch. 

Exanimate by love. Tbsmfon s Spring, /. 1049. 

Exanimation, n. f. [ from exanimate. ] Deprivation of 

Dift. 

Exa'nimous. adj. [exan'-mis, Latin.] Lifelefs ; dead; killed 
EXANTHEMATA, n.f. [ ] EfWcenciei ; 

eruptions ; breaking out ; puftules. 

Exanthe'matous. adj. [from exanthemata.] 
florefeent ; eruptive. 

To EX AN 1 LA'l E. n. f. [ exanth , Latin.] 

1. To draw out. 

2, To exhauft; to wafte away. 

By time thofe feeds are wearied or exantlatcd, or unable t» 
aft their parts any longer. Boyle's Seept. Cbyrn. 

Exantla'tjon. n.J. [from exant late.] The aft of drawing 
out ; exhaultion. 0 

Exara'tion. n.f. [exaro, Lat.] The manual aft of writing • 
the manner of manual writing. Dift 

ExARTicULA'rroN. n.f. [«r and articulus, Latin.] The dif- 
location of a joint. J 

To EXA'SPF.RA TE. v.a. [exafprro, Latin.] 

1. To provoke; to enrage; to’ irritate; to 
furious. 


Puftulous; cf- 


Dift. 
anger; to make 


T o take the widow, 

Exasperates, makes mad her fitter Goneril. Shat K 
The people of Italy, who run into ne ws and ’ politicks’ 
have fomething to exajperate them againft the king of France. 

. -p . • , -Addifon s Remarks on Italy, 

2 ’ a difference ; to aggravate ; to embitter. 

Matters grew more exafpvau between the two kings of 

England 
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England and France, for the auxiliary forces of French and 
Englifh were much blooded one againft another. Bacon. 

When our ambition is unable to attain its end, it is not 
only wearied, but exafperated too at the vanity of its labours. 

Parnel to Pope. 

3. To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 

The plaifter alone would pen the humour already contained 
in the part, and fo exafperate it Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 
Exast era'ter. n. f. [from exafperate.] He that cxalperates, 
or provokes ; a provoker. 

Exaspera'tion. n.f. [from exafperate.] 


1. A 


ggravation ; 
My going t 


and not exceed. Deutr. xxv. 
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The action of the Iliad and that of the JEnrid 3 ’ 


: coir ;e 



malignant reprefentation. 

y going to demand juftice upon the five members; my 
enemies loaded with all the obloquies and exafperations they 
could. King Charles. 

2. Provocation; irritation; incitement to rage. 

Their ill ufage and exafperations of him, and his zeal for 
maintaining his argument, difpofed him to take liberty .IVoodw. 
To EXAU'CTORATE. v. a. [ eXauRoro , Latin.] 

1. To difmifs from fervice. 

2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch hereticks, in the primitive days of Chriftianity, were 
by the church treated with no other punifliment than excom- 
munication, and by exauRorating and depriving them of their 
degrees therein. Ay life’s Par ergon. 

Ex autor a'tion’. n.f. [from cxauRorate.] 

1. DifmiiTion from fervice. 

2. Deprivation; degiadation. 

Depofition, degradation, or exauRoration , is nothing elfe 
but the removing of a perfon from fome dignity or order in 
the church, and the depriving him of his ecclefiaftical prefer- 
ments. Ay life’s Paragon. 

Excande'scence. 1 r r j r r 1 
„ , > n. . cxcandeco, Latin. 

LxCANDE SCENCY. J J L J ’ J 

1. Heat; the ftate of growing hot. 

2. Anger ; the flatc of growing angry. 

Excanta'tion. n.f [excant o, Latin.] Difcnchantmcnt by 
a counter-charm. 

To Exca'r nate. v . a . [ex and carries , Latin.] To clear from 
flefh. 

The fplcen is mod curioufly excarnated , and the vefTels 
filled with wax, whereby its fibres and vcflels are very well 
feen. Crew’s Mtifaum. 

Excarnifica'tion. n.f [ excarnifco , Latin.] The act of 
taking awav the flefh. 

To L'XCAV ATE. ». a. [excavo, Latin.] To hollow ; to cut 
into hollows. 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about the brim, were 
of that wonderful fmalnefs, that Faber put a thoufand of them 
into an excavated pepper-corn. Ray on the Creation. 

Though nitrous tempers, and clandeftine death, 

Fill’d die deep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath. 

Which form’d with art, and wrought with endlefs toil, 

Ran through the faithlefs excavated foil. 

See the unweary’d Briton delves his way, 

And to the caverns lets in war and day. Blackm. Creation. 
Flat thecae, fome like hats, fome like buttons, excavated 
in the middle. Derhams Phyftco-Thcclegy. 

Excava'tion. n.f. [from excavate.] 

1 . The a£t of cutting into hollows. 

2 . The hollow formed ; the cavity. 

While our eye meafures the eminent and the hollowed parts 
of pillars, the total objeS appeareth the bigger ; and fo, as 
much as thofe excavations do fobftradt, is fupplied by a fallacy 
of the fight. I Pot ton’s Arch'tteRure. 

To F.XCE'ED. v. a. [ excedo , Latin.] 

1 . To go beyond ; to outgo. 

Nor did any of the crufts much exceed half an inch in 
thicknefs. Woodward on Fojfils. 

2. To excel; to furpafs. 

Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth. 1 Kings x. 23. 
To Exce'ed. v. n. 

1. To go too far ; to pafs the bounds of fitnefs. 

In your prayers, and places of religion, ufe reverent pof- 
tures and great attention, remembering that we fpeak to God, 
in our reverence to whom we cannot poftibly exceed. Taylor. 

2. To go beyoi^i any limits. 

Forty ftripcs he may give him, 

3. To bear the greater proportion. 

Jufticc muft punifh the rebellious deed ; 

Yet punifh fo, as pity fhall exceed. Dryd. State of Innocence. 
Exceeding, participial adj. [from exceed.] Great in quan- 
tity, extent, or duration. 

He faith, that cities were built an exceeding fpace of time 
before the great flood. Raleigh's Hijlory of the ll 01 Id. 

Exceeding, adv, [ I his word is not analogical, but has been 
long admitted and eftabliflied.] In a very great degree ; emi- 
nently. 

The country is foppofed to be exceeding rich. Abbot. 

The Genoefe were exceeding powertul by fca, and had 
many places in the Eaft, and contended often with the Vene- 
tian* for fuperiority. Raleigh. 


Wader. 


/«£ limpid water, neither acid nor alkaline. Arb-X ,'?• 

Exceedingly, adv. [from exceeding ] To a erS 1 ’ 

greatly ; very much. ° J gfCat dc !T«i 

They cried out the more exceedingly, crucify him. Mar xv 
Ilaac trembled exceedingly. Q efJ xxv - XV * 

'I he earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was tnuchLri 
of the king s enemies, and exceedingly beloved of the iZ/ 
fobjecis. Davies I ' * 

Precious ftones look exceedingly well, when thc/LTfn 
thofe places which we would make to come out of the nlr 

‘T v a- , Dryden’s Dufrefaj 

Js not this medium exceedingly more rare and fubtile than 
the air, and exceedingly more elaftick and active ? Newt n , 

To EXCE'L. „ [exttl'o, Latin.] To outgo 

ties ; to (urpafs. 1 

Venus her myrtle, Phcebus has his bays ; 

T ca both excels , which you voiichfafe to praife. 

How heroes rife, how patriots fet. 

Thy father’s bloom and death may tell ; 

Excelling others, thefe were great ; 

Thou, greater ftill, muft thefe excel. p.; ir 

To Exce'l. v. n. To have good qualities in a great decree 
to be eminent ; to be excellent. 

T hen to Silvia let us ling, 

That Silvia is excelling. ~ Sbakefp. Two Gent, of Verna. 
Reuben, unftable as water, thou (halt not excel Gin. xlix. 
It is not only in order of nature for him to govern, that is^ 
the more intelligent ; but there is no lefs required, courage to 
proteS, and, above all, honefty and probity to abflain from 
injury : fo fitnefs to govern is a perplexed buftnefs. Some 
men, fome nations, excel in the one ability, fome in ihe 
other. Bacon’s Holy Wo:. 

Company are to be avoided that are good for nothing; 
thofe to be fought and frequented that excel in fomo quality or 
other. Tern ft. 

He match’d their beauties where they moll excel-, 

Of love fung better, and of arms as well. Dryim. 

Let thofe teach others, who themfelves excel-. 

And cen Pure freely, who have written well. Pc‘t. 

Exceilf/ncy \”'f‘ [ exct d en(e , French; excellentia, Latin.] 

1 . 1 he ftate of abounding in 3ny good quality. 

2. Dignity ; high rank in cxiftcncc. 

Is it not wonderful, that bafe defires fhould fo extinguifh in 
men the fenfe of their own excellency , as to make them willing 
that their fouls fhould be like to the fouls of beafts, mortal 
and corruptible with their bodies ? Hooker , b. v. / 2. 

I know not why a fiend may not deceive a creature of more 
excellency than himfelf, but yet a creature. Dryden’s Jtev. Dcdii. 

3. The ftate of excelling in any thing. 

I have, amongft men of parts and bufinefs, feldom heard 
any one commended for having an excellency in mufick. Lode. 

4. That in which one excels. 

The criticifms have been made rather to difeover beauties 
and excellencies than their faults and imperfections. Audi], Sped. 

5. Purity; goodnefs. 

She loves him with that excellence , 

That angels love good men with. Shakifpeare’s Henry VIII. 

6. A title of honour. It is now ufually applied to generals of 
an army, ambaffadors, and governors. 

They humbly fue unto your excellence , 

To have a goodly peace concluded of. Sbakefp. henry > !• 

Excellent, adj. [excdlens, Latin.] 

1. Of great virtue;- of great worth; of great dignity. 

Arts and fcienccs are excellent, in order to certain ends. Toy 

2. Eminent in any good quality. 

He is excellent in power and in judgment. Job xxxvn. *]• 

E'xcellently. adv. [from excellent.] 

1. Well; in a high degree. ■ 

He determines that man was ereCI, becaufc he was ma 
with hands, as he excellently dcclnreth. Brown’s ! u'g. 

That was excellently obferved, fays I, when I read a p -t 
in an author, where his opinion agrees with mine. K i/ 

2. To an eminent degree. . _ . 

Comedy is both excellently inftruClivc and extreme ) P 
fant; fatyr laflics vice into reformation; and humour rc, 
fents folly, fo as to render it ridiculous. Dryd. St. oj Inn. 

ToEXCE'PT. v.a. [excipio, Latin ] 

1. To leave out, and (pecify as left out of a gencia pre^ p>i 

pofition. . • m , n ;. 

But when lie faith, ail things are put under him, it u 
fell, tliat he is excepted which did put all things ^un*. ^ ^ 


Adam, behold - 

Th’ effects, which thy orig na! crime hath wroug ,t 


la 
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In fome to fpring from thee, who never touch J 

Th’ excepted tree. Milton's ParadiJ'e Ljl, !>■ xi. /. 426. 

To Exce p t, v. n. To object ; to make objections. 

A fucccffion which our author could not except againft. Lockc. 

Exce'pt. pu- ojit. [ from the verb. This word, long taken as 
a prepofition or conjunction, is originally the participle pa/five 
of the verb ; which, like moft others, had for its parti- 
ciple two terminations, except or excepted. All except one , 
is all, one excepted. Except may be, according to the Tcu- 
tonick idiom, the imperative mood : all, except one ; that is* 
all but one, which you muft except J 

1. Exclufively of ; without inclufion of. 

Richard except, thofe, whom we fight againft. 

Had rather have us win than him they follow. Shak. R. III. 

God and his foil except. 

Nought valued he nor fear’d. Milton. 

2. Unlcfs. 

It is neccffary to know our duty, becaufe ’tis ncceffary for 
us to do it ; and it is impoflible to do it, except we know it. Till. 

Exce'ptino. prepftt. [from except. See EXCEPT.] With- 
out inclufion of ; with exception of. An improper word. 

What, fuice the pretor did my fetters loofe, 

May I not live without controul and awe, 

Excefting Hi 1 the letter of the law. Dryden’s Perf. Sat. 5. 
People come into the world in Turkey the fame way they 
do here ; and yet, excepting the royal family, they get but little 
by it. Collier on Duelling. 

Exception, n.f. [from except ; exccptio, Latin.] 

1. Exclufion from the things comprehended in a precept, or po- 
fition ; exclufion of any perfon from a general law. 

When God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty over 
the creatures to Noah and his family, we find no exception at 
all ; but that Cham Hood as fully invelled with this right as any 
of his brethren. South’s Sermons. 

2. It Ihould have from before the rule or law to which tire excep- 
tion refers ; but it is fometimes inaccurately ufed with to. 

Let the money be raifed on land, with an exception to fome 
of the more barren parts, that might be tax-free. Addijon. 

Pleads, in exception to all gen’ral rules. 

Your tuftc of follies with our fcorn of fools. Pope’s Epijlles. 

3. Thing excepted or fpecified in exception. 

Every aiSb of parliament was not previous to what it en- 
aclcd ; unlefs thole two, by which the earl of Strafford and fir 
John Fenwick loft their heads may pafs for exceptions. Swift, 

Who firft taught fouls enflav’d, and realms undone, 

Th’ enormous faith of many made for one ; 

That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 

T’ invertthe world and counterwork its caufe. Pope’s EJJays . 

4. Objection ; cavil. With agahjl or to. 

Your affertion hath drawn us to make fcarch whether thefe 
be juft exceptions again]} the cuftoms of our church, when ye 
plead that they are the fame which the church of Rome hath, 
or that they are not the fame which fome other reformed 
churches have devifed. Hooker , Preface. , 

He may have exceptions peremptory againjl the jurors, of 
which he then (hall fliew caufe. Spenfer. 

Revelations will foon be difeerned to be extremely condu- 
cive to reforming men’s lives,, fuch as will anfwer all objec- 
tions and exceptions of flefh and blood againjl it. Hammond. 

I will anfwer what exceptions they can have againjl our ac- 
count, and confute all the rcafons and explications they can 
give of their own. Bentley’s Sermon *. 

5. Peevilhdiflike ; offence taken. 

I fear’d to fhew my father Julia’s letter. 

Left he fhould take exceptions to my love. Shakcfpeare . 

He firft took exception at this badge, 

Pronouncing, that the palenefs of this flow’r 
Bewray’d the faintnofs of my mailer’s heart. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Rodorigo, thou haft taken againft me an exception-, but 
I proteft I have dealt moft directly in thy affair. Sh. Othello. 

He gave fir James Tirrcl great thanks ; but took exception to 
the place of their burial, being too bafe for them that were 
king’s children. Baron’s Henry VII. 

Exceptionable, adj. [from exception.] Liable to objcdlion. 
The only piece of plcafantry is where the evil fpirits rally 
the angels upon the fucccfs of their artillery : this paffage I 
look upon to be the moft exceptionable in the whole poem. Add. 

Exce ptious. adj. [from exceyt.] Peevifh ; froward; full of 
objections ; quarrellome. 

They are fo fupercilious, fharp, troublcfome, fierce, and 
exceptious , that they are not only fhort of the true character of 
friendfhip, but become the very fores and burdens of fociety. 

South’s Sermons. 

Exce'ptive. adj. [from except.] Including an exception. 

Exceptive propofitions will make complex fyllogifms, as 
none but phyficians came to the confutation : the nurfe is no 
phyfician, therefore the nurfe came not to the confultation. 

t _ IVatts’s Logick. 

Exce ptless. adj. [from except.] Omitting or negleCting all 
exception ; general ; univerfal. 

Forgive my gen’ral and exceptlefs ralhnefs. 

Perpetual fober gods ! I do proclaim 
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Shakcfpeare' .< Timori. 
ObjeCter; one that makes 


One honeft man. 

Exce'ptor. n.f. [from except ] 
exceptions. 

The exceptor makes a reflection upon the impropriety of 
thofe exprefiions. Burnet’s Theory of the Eat th. 

To Exce'rN. v.a. [excerno, Latin.] 1 o ftrain out ; to fepa- 
ratc or emit by ftrainers ; to fend out by excretion. 

That which is dead, or corrupted, or excemcd, hath anti- 
pathy with the fame thing when it is alive and found, and 
with thofe parts which do exetrn. P.actn’s A atural ciijloty. 

Exercifc firft fendeth nourilhmcnt into the parts ; and fc- 
condly, hclpeth to exurn by Iwcat, and fo maketh the parts 
affimilate. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N . . 99. 

An unguent or pap prepared, with an open veilcl to txceni 
it j n to. Ray on the Creation. 

Exce'rption. n.f. [excerptio, Latin.] 

1. The aCt of gleaning; feleCiing. 

2. The thing gleaned or felcCted. 

Times have confumed his works, faving fome few ex- 
cerptions. Raleigh. 

EXCE'SS. n.f [ exceffus , Latin.] 

1. More than enough; fuperfluity. 

Amongft the heaps of thefe cxceffes and fuperfluities, there is 
efpied the want of a principal part of duty. Hooker , b. v.J. 43. 

Goodnefs anfwers to the theological virtue charity, and ad- 
mits no excef but error : the defire of power in excefs caufed 
the angels to fall ; the defire of knowledge in excefs caufed 
man to fall ; but in charity there is no excefs , neither can angel 
or man come in danger by it. Bacon s Effays. 

Members are crooked or diftorted, or difproportionate to 
the reft, either in excefs or defeCl. Ray on the Creation. 

2. Exuberance; aCt of exceeding; comparative exuberance. 

Let thefuperfluous and lull dieted man. 

That braves your ordinance, feel your power quickly ; 

So diftributton (hall undo excefs. 

And each man have enough. Shakcfpeare’ s King Lear. 

The feveral rays in that white light retain their colorifick 
qualities, by which thofe of any fort, whenever they become 
more copious than the reft, do by their excefs and predomi- 
nance caufe their proper colour to appear. Newton’s Opt. 

3. Intemperance; unreafonable indulgence in meat and drink. 

It was excefs of wine that fet him on. 

And on his more advice we pardon him. Sbakefp. Hen. V. 
There will be need firft of temperance in diet ; for the 
body, once heavy with excefs and forfeits, hangs plummets oil 
the nobler parts. Duppa’s Rules for Devotion. 

4. Violence of paflion. 

5. Tranfgrdfion of due limits. 

A popular fway, by forcing kings to give 
More than was fit for fobjedts to receive. 

Ran to the fame extremes ; and one excefs 
Made both, by ftriving to be greater, lefs. Denham. 

Hofpitality fometimes degenerates into profufenefs : even 
parfimony iifelf, which fits but ill upon a publick figure, is 
yet the more pardonable excefs of the two. Atterburys Sermons. 

Exce'ssive. adj. [excefff, French ; from excefs/] 

1. Beyond the common proportion of quantity or bulk. 

If panicum be laid below and about the bottom of a root* 
it will caufe the root to grow to an cx.ejfivc bignefs. Bacon. 

2 . Vehement beyond meafore in kindnefs or diflike. 

Be not exccjfive toward any. Eccluf. xxxiii. 29. 

The people whofe property it is, by exctjftve favour, to 
bring great men to mifery, and then to be excejfsve in pity, 
departed away grieved and afraid. ~ Hayward. 

Excessively, adv. [from exccjfvc.] Exceedingly; eminent- 
ly; in a great degree. 

A man muft be ex.rffively ftupid, as well as uncharitable, 
who believes there is no virtue but on his own fide. Addijon. 

To EXCHA'NGE. v.a. [exchanger, French; excambiare, low 
Latin.] 

1. To give or quit one thing for the fake of gaining another. 

I hey lhall not fell of it, neither exchange nor alienate the 
firft fruits. Eooek. xlviii. 1 4. 

Exchange his flieep for Ihells, or wool for a fparkling pebble, 
or a diamond. ■" \. e _ 

Take delight in the good things of this world, fo as to re- 
member that we are to part with them, and to exchange them 
for more excellent and durable enjoyments. Atterburys Serm. 

2. 1 o give and take reciprocally. 

Exchange forgivenefs with me, noble Hamlet ; 

Mine and my father’s blood, be not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me. Sbakefp care’s Hamlet. 

Words having naturally no fignification, the idea muft he 
learned by thofe who would exchange thoughts, and hold intel- 
ligible difeourfe w ith others. Locke 

Here then exchange we mutually forgivenefs, 

So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 

My perjuries to thee, be all forgotten. Rowe’s Jane Shore 

3. It has wtth before the perfon with whom the exchange is made, 
znA for before the thing taken in exchange. 

1 he king called in the old money, and erected exchanges 
where the weight of old money was exchanged for new. Camd. 
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E X C 

Leave them, as long as they keep their hardnefs and impe- 
nitent hearts, to thole gnawing and excruciating fears, thofe 
whips of the Divine Ncmcfis, that frequently fcourge even 
atheifts themfelves. Bentley s Sermons. 

Excuba tion. n. f. [excubatic, Latin.] The a£t of watching 
ail night. DUl 

To Exculpate, v.a. [<w and culpo, Latin.] To clear from 
the imputation of a fault. 

A good child will not feek to exculpate hcrfelf at the expence 
of the mod: revered characters. Clariffa. 

Excu'rsion. n. f. [excurfion, French ; excurro, Latin] 
t. The act of deviating from the dated or fettled path; a 
ramble. 


1 lie mufe whofe early voice you taught to fing, 

Prefcrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender wing; 

Her guide now lod, no more attempts to rife. 

But in low numbers fhort excurfsons tries. Pope's Effays. 

2. An expedition into fome didant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts often even beyond the ut- 
mod cxpanfion of matter, and makes excurjions into that in- 
comprehenfible Lode. 

3. Progrcflion beyond fixed limits. 

The caufes of thofe great excurjions of the feafons into the 
extremes of cold and heat, are very obfeure. Arbutbn. on Air. 

4- Digreffion ; ramble from a fubjecd. 

ExpeCt not that I diould beg pardon for this excurfion , ’till 
I think it a digreffion, to infid on the bleffednefs of Chrid in 
heaven. Boyle's Ser apbicb Love. 

I am too weary to allow myfelf any excurfion from the main 
defign. Atterbury. 

Excu'rsive. adj. [from excurro, Latin.] Rambling; wander- 
ing ; deviating. 

But why fo far excurfive? when at hand 

Along thefe blufhing borders, bright with dew. 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms ever)' grace ? Them/. Spring. 

Excu'sable. adj. [from excufe.] Pardonable; that for which 
fome excufe or apology may be admitted. 

Though he were already dept into the winter of his age, 
he found himfelf warm in thofe defires, which were in his fon 
far more ex cufable. Sidney , b. ii. 

Learned men are excufable in particulars, whereupon our 
falvation dependeth not. Raleigh's Hijlory of the World. 

Not only that ; 

That were excufable , that and thoufands more 

Of femblable import. Shakefpeare’ s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

For his intermeddling with arms he is the more excufable, 
becaufe many others of his coat are not only martial direc- 
tors, but commanders. Howells Vocal Forrefl. 

Before the Gofpel, impenitency was much more excufable, 
becaufe men were ignorant. Tillotfon, Sermon 5. 

Excu'sableness. n. f. [ from excufable. ] Pardonablenefs ; 
capability to be excufed. 

It may fatisfy others of the excufablenefs of my diflatisfac- 
tion, to perufe the enfuing relation. Boyle’s Phyftol. Confsderat. 

Excusa'tion. n.f [from excufe."] Excufe; plea; apology. 

Prefaces, excufations , and other fpeeches of reference to the 
perfon, though they feem to proceed of modedy, they are 
bravery. Bacon s EJfays. 

And goodnefs to be admired, that it refuted not his argu- 
ment in the punidiment of his cxcufation. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

Excu'satory. adj. [from excufe.] Pleading excufe; apolo- 
getical ; making apology. 

To EXCU'SE. v.a. [excufo, Latin.] 

1 . To extenuate by apology. 

Bad men excufe their faults, good men will leave them; 

He acts the third crime that defends the fird. B. Johnf. Catil. 

2. To difengage from an obligation; remit attendance. 

I have bought a piece of ground, and I mud needs go and 
fee it : I pray thee, have me excufed. Luke xiv. 19. 

Laud attended throughout that whole journey, which he 
was not obliged to do, and no doubt would have been excufed 
from it. Clarendon. 

3. 'Io remit; not to exafl. 

4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any thing; to obtain 
remidion. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwellings to go 
up to the temple, excufe their journey. South’s Semuns. 

5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 

O thou, whoe’er thou art, excufe the force 

Thefe men have us’d ; and O befriend our courfe. Addifm . 

Excufe fome courtly drains ; 

No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. Pope. 

6. To throw off imputation by a feigned apology. 

Think you that we excuje ourfelves unto you? 2 Cor. xii. 

Excu'se. n.f. [from the verb. The lad fyllable of the verb is 
founded as if written excuze, that of the noun with the natural 
found.] 

I. Plea offered in extenuation ; apology. 

I was fet upon by fome of your fervants, whom becaufe I 
have in my jud defence evil entreated, I came to make my 
excufe to you. Sidney. 

Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excufe ; 


EXE 

But, as thou lov’d thy life, make fpeed from hence. Sbdkif 
As good fuccefs admits no examination, f 0 thcconS 
allows of no excufe, how reafonable or jud foever k J 
We find out fome excufe or other for deterring good rcfl 
tions, till our intended retreat is cut off by death etu- 

2. The adt of excufing or apologiling. ’ 

Hcav’n put it in thy mind to take it hence, 

That thou might’d w'in the more thy fatlier’s’love 
Pleading fo wifely in excufe of it. Shaiefbeare’s Henry IV 

3. Laulc for which one is excufed. ' * 

Let no vain hope your cafy mind feducc ; 

For rich ill poets are without excufe. Rofcmm 

iNothing but love this patience could produce; 

And I allow your rage that kind excufe. Drydcn's AurenpU , 

Excu'seless. adj. [from excufe .] I hat for which no excufe 
or apology can be given. 

The voluntary enflaving myfelf is excufelfis. Decay of Put 

Excu'se r. n.f. [from excije.] ' J 

1 . One who pleads for another. 

In vain would his excufers endeavour to palliate his enormi- 
ties, by imputing them to madnefs. Swi/t 

2. One who forgives another. J 

To EXCU'SS. v.a. [ excujfus , Lat.] To feize and detain by law. 

The perfon of a man ought not, by the civil law, 'to be 
taken for a debt, unlefs his goods and edate has been firft ex - 
cuffed. Ayliffe's Partrtm. 

Excursion, n. f. [excuffio, Latin.] Seizure by law. 

If upon an excujjion there are not goods to fatisfy the judg- 
ment, his body may be attached. Ayliffe’s Parergm. 

Exe'crable. adj. [ execrabilis , Latin.] Hateful ; deteftable; 
accurfed ; abominable. 

For us to change that which he hath eftablifhed, they hold 
it execrable pride and preemption. Hooker, b iii. f 10. 

Of the vifible church of Jcfus Chrift thofe may be, in re- 
fpecl of their outward profetfion; who, in regard of their 
inward difpofition, are moft worthily both hateful in the light 
of God himfelf, and in the eyes of the founder parts of the 
vifible church moft execrable. Hooker, b. iii. f 1. 

Give fentence on this execrable wretch. 

That hath been breeder of thefe dire events. Shak. Tit. And, 
When execrable Troy in afhes lay. 

Through fires, and fwords, and feas, they forc’d their way. 

Dryden’ s Ain. b. vii. /. 408. 

Exe'crably. adv. [from execrable.] Curfedly; abominably. 
’Tis fuftian all, ’us execrably bad ; 

But if they will be fools, muft you be mad ? Dryden’. Pcrf, 

To E'XECRATE. v.a. [execror, Latin.] Tocurfc; to im- 
precate ill upon ; to abominate. 

Extinction of fome tyranny, by the indignation of a peo- 
ple, makes way for fome form contrary to that which they 
lately execrated and detefted. Temple. 

Execra'tion. n.f. [from execrate.] Curfe; imprecation of 
evil. 

Mifchance and forrow go along with you, 

And threefold vengeance tend upon your fteps ! 

— Ceafe, gentle queen, thefe execrations. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

For this we may thank Adam ! but his thanks 
Shall be the execration. Milton's Paradjt Lof , b. x. 

The Indians, at naming the devil, did (pit on the ground 
in token of execration. Stillingfcet' s Def. of Difc. on Rom. Idol. 

To EXE'CT. v.a. [execo, Latin.] To cut out; to cut away. 
Were it not for the effufion of blood which would follow 
an exection, the liver might not only be cxetled, but its office 
fupplied by the fpleen and other parts. Haivey on Confumptions. 

Exe'ction. n.f [from exefl.] The act of cutting out. Sec 
EXECT. 

To E'XECUTE. v. a. [exequor, Latin.] 

1. To perform; to pradtife. 

Againft all the gods of Egypt I will execute judgment, tx. 
He cafts into the balance the promife of a reward to Ecn as 
fhould execute , and of punifhmcnt to fuch as fliould neg 0. 
their commilfion. South’s Sermons. 

2 . To put in aCl ; to do what is planned or determined. 

Men may not devife laws, but are bound for ^ vcr , t0 “ 
and execute thofe which God hath delivered. Hooker, b. nu / /■ 
The government here is fo regularly difpofed, that it ' m °. 
executes itfelf. W * 



Abfalom pronounced fentence of death againft his 
and had it executed too. _ ' -n, 

, To put to death according to form of juftice; top 

Sir William Bremingham was executed for treafon. TtfW 
Fitzofborn was executed under him, or difearde ,nt0 
fcrvice for a pretty fhadow of exilement. 

O Tyburn, cou’dft thou reafon and difpute, 

Cou’dft thou but judge as well as execute, , 

How often wou’dlt thou change the felon s 00m, . 

And trufs fome ftern chief juftice in his room. 

. To put to death ; to kill. 

The treacherous Faftolfe wounds my peace, 

Whom with my bare fills I would execute, yj * |. 

ir 1 now had him. 
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Execution, n.f. [from execute ] 

Performance ; practice. 

When thing.- are come to the execution, there is no fccrccy 
comparable to ederfty. Bacon's Effays. 

I wifli no better 

Than have him hold thatpurpofc, and to put it 
In execution. Shake/pcare’s Coriolanus. 

I like thy counfel ; and how well I like it. 

The execution of it fhall make known. Shakefpeare. 

The excellency of the fubjett contributed much to the hap- 
pinefs of the execution. Dryden. 

2. The laft att of the law in civil caufes, by which poffelfion is 
given of body or goods. 

Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execution for the 
whole fix thoufand pounds. Clarendon , /’.viii. 

3. Capita! punifhment ; death infli&ed by forms of law. 

Good reft. 

— As wretches have o’er night. 

That wait for execution in the morn. Shak. Two Gent, of Ver. 

I have feen. 

When, after execution , judgment hath 

Repented o’er his doom. Shakef. Meafurc for Meafure. 

Laws fupport thofe crimes they checkt before. 

And executions now affright no more. Creech's Man'll us. 

4. Deliriuftion ; (laughter. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandifh’d ftcel. 

Which fmok’d with bloody execution, carv’d out his paflagc; 

Shakefpeare' s Macbeth. 
The execution had been too cruel, and far exceeding the 
bounds of ordinary boftility. Hayward. 

When the tongue is the weapon, a man may ftrike where 
he cannot reach, and a word (hail do execution both further and 
deeper than the mightieft blow. South's Sermons. 

Ships of fuch height and ftrength, that his veffcls could do 
no execution upon them. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Execu'tioner. n.f. [from execution.] 

1. He that puts in aft, or executes. 

Is not the caufer of the timelefs deaths, 

As blameful-as the executioner ? Shakefp. Richard III. 

It is a fingular comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they confider that they cannot be guilty of oppreffion. 

Bacon’s Office of Alienation. 
The heart of every man was in the hand of God, and he 
could have made them executioners of his wrath upon one 
another. Woodward' s Natural Hijlory. 

Ifi this cafe every man hath a right to punifli the offender, 
and be the executioner of the law of nature. Locke. 

2. He that inflidb capital punifhmcnt ; he that puts to death ac- 
cording to the fentence of the law. , 

He, born to the greateft expectation, and of the greateft 
blood, fubmitted himfelf to be fervant to the executioner that 
fhould put to death Mufidorus. Sidney , b. ii. 

The deluge was not fent only as an executioner to mankind, 
but its prime errand was to reform the earth. Woodward. 

3. He that kills ; he that murthers. 

I would not be thy executioner : 

1 fly thee, for I woulJ not injure thee; 

Thou tell’ft me, there is murder in mine eyes. Shakefpeare. 

4. The inftrument by which any thing is performed. 

All along 

The walls, abominable ornaments ! 

Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung. 

Fell executioners of foul intents. ~ Crajhaw. 

Executive, adj. [from execute. ] 

1. Having the quality of executing or performing. 

T hey are the nimblcft, agil, ftrongeft inftruments, fitted 
to be executive of the commands of the fouls. Hale. 

Adtive ; not deliberative ; not legiflative j having the power 
to put in aCt the laws. 

I he Roman emperors were poffeffed of the whole lemlla- 
tive as well as executive power. Addifon’s Freeholder, N \ 51. 

Hobbes confounds the executive with the legiflative power, 
though all well inftituted ftates have ever placed them in dif- 
ferent hands. Swift. 

E'xecuter. n.f. [from execute.] 

1 . He that performs or executes any thing. 

My fweet miftrefs 

Weeps w hen fhe Ices me work, and fays fuch bafenefs 
Had ne’er like executer. Sbakejpeares Tempef. 

Sophocles and Euripides, in their moft beautiful pieces, are 
impartial c.xecuters of poetick juftice. Dennis. 

2. He that is intruded to perform the will of a teftator. In this 
fenfe the accent is on the fecond fyllablc. 

Let’s chufe executer 5, and talk of wills; 

And yet not fo ; for what can we bequeath ? Shak. R. II. 

3. An executioner ; one who puts others to death. Difufed. 

'I he fad-ey’d juftice, with his furly hum, 

Delivers o’er to executirs pale 

The lazy yawning drone. Shakefpeare' s Henry V. 

Exe CUTERSHIP. n.f. [from executer.] The office of him 
that is appointed to perform the will of the defunct. 

tor liflung for telfaments and exccutorfkips it is work, by 
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how much men fubir.it themfelves to mean perfons, than iff 
fervicc. BacnS Effays, Civil and Mo ' ait 

Exl'cutrix. n.f. [from execute.] A woman intruded to per- 
form the will of the teftator. , 

He did, after the death of the earl, buy of his executrix 
the remnant of the term. Bacon’s Office of Afienatiom 

Exege'sis. n.f. [sfr, fyo!<r»f.] An explanation. 

Exege'tical. adj. [i^ynTiz^y.] Explanatory; expofitory. 

I have here and there interfperfed fome Critical and fome 
exegetical notes, fit for learners to know, and not unfit for 
fome teachers to read. Walker’s Pref. to Ex. of the Lat. Synt. 

Exe'mplar. n.f. [exemplar, Latin.] ' A pattern ; an example 
to be imitated. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was firft in God. Raieight 
They began at a known body, a barleycorn, the weight 
whereof is therefore called a grain; which arifeth, being mul- 
tiplied to fcruples, drachms, ounces, and pounds, and then 
thofe weights, as they happen to take them, are fixed by au- 
thority, and exemplars of them publickly kept. Holder. 

If he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwel did, he 
muft perfuade him that he refolves nothing but his fafety ; as 
die fame grand exemplar of hypocrify did before. South. 

Beft poet ! fit exemplar for the tribe 
Of Phoebus. Phillips. 

Exe'mplarily. adv. [from exemplary.] 

1 . In fuch a manner as deferves imitation. 

She is exemplarily loyal in a high exadt obedience. Howel. 

2. In fuch a manner as may warn others. 

If he had fhut the commons houfe to have been quiet, whilft 
their champions were exemplarily punifhed, their jurifdidtion 
would probably in a fhort time have been brought within the 
due limits. Clarendon. 

Exe'mplariness. n.f. [from exemplary.] State of (landing 

as a pattern to be copied. 

In Scripture we find feveral titles given to Chrift, which 
import his exemplarinefs as of a prince and a captain, a maftcr 
and a guide. Til lot fon s Sermons. 

Exe'mplary. adj. [from exemplar.] 

1 . Such as may deferve to be propofed to imitation, whether per- 
fons or things. 

The archbifhops and bifhops have the government of the 
church : be not you the mean to prefer any to thofe places, 
but only for their learning, gravity, and worth : their lives 
and doctrine ought to be exemplary. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

If all thefe were exemplary in the conduct of their lives, 
religion would receive a mighty encouragement. Swift. 

2 . Such as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults been repreffcd by exemplary juftice, I had 
obtained all that I defigned. " ’ King Charles. 

3. Such as may attradl notice and imitation. 

Awaking therefore, as who long had dream’d. 

Much of my women and their gods afham’d. 

From this abyfs of exemplary vice 

Refolv’d, as time might aid my thought, to rife. Prior. 
When any duty is fallen under a general difufc and negEa, 
in fuch a cafe the moft vifible and exemplary performance is 
required. Koge, s, Serm n rS. 

Exemplification, n.f [from exemplify.] A copy; a 
tranfeript. 

An ambaflador of Scotland demanded an exemplification of 
tire articles of peace. Hayward. 

A love of vice as fuch, a delighting in fin for its own fake, 
is an imitation, or rather an exempli f cat isn of the malice of the 
devil- South’s Sermons. 

To Exe'mflify. v. a. [from exemplar.] 

1. To illuftrate by cxam ; lc. 

This might be exemplified even by heaps of rites and cuf- 
toms, now fuperflitious in the greateft part of the Chriftian 
wur ld. Hooker, b. v. f. 3. 

Our author has exemplified his precepts in the very precepts 
themfelves. " Spectator, N’t 253. 

A latire may be exemplified by pidlures, characters, and 
examples. Pope to Swift. 

2 . To tranfcribe; to copy. 

To EXE'MP I . v.a. [exemptus, Latin.] To privilege; to 
grant immunity from. 

Things done well. 

And with a care, exempt themfelves from fear: 

Things done without example, in their ifl’ue 
Are to be fear’d. Shakefpeare' s Henry VIII. 

The religious were not exempted, but fought amon» the 
other foldiers. Knollcs's Hfiory of the Turks. 

The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to which they 
fubjedted merchants without exception. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Exe'mpt. adj. [from the verb.] 

I. Free by privilege. 

Be it my wrong you are from me exempt ; 

But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. Shak fp. 
An abbot cannot, without the advice of his convert, fubl 
jeft a monafkry to any, from whofe jurifdi&ion fuch mo- 
naftery was exempted. ' Ayliffe's Par ergon. 
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2. Notfubjs£t; not liable to. 

Do not oucc hope, that thou canft tempt 
A fpirit fo refolved to tread 

Upon thy throat, and live exempt 
From all the nets that thou canft fpread. Ben, Jeihnfon. 
No man, not even the moft wealthy and powerful among 
the fons of men, is exempt from the chances of human life. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

The god conftrains the Greek to roam, 

A hopelcfs exile from his native home. 

From death alone exempt. Pope's Odyffey , b. i. /. 96. 

3. Clear; not included 

His dreadful imprecation hear; 

’Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee’s Oedipus. 

4. Cut off" from. Difufcd. 

Was not thy father for treafon ’headed ? 

And by his treafon ftand’ft not thou attainted, 

Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? Shot. Hen. VI. 

Exe'mption. 11. f [from exempt, j Immunity; privilege; 
freedom from imports orburdenfome employments. 

The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of a man s 
death, which alfo muft be granted freely. Paeon’ 1 Off. of Alien. 

The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to fuch as built 
Ihips, or traded in corn. Arbuthnat on Coins. 

ExeMpti'tious. adj. [from exemptus , Latin.] Separable; 
that which may be taken from another. 

if motion were loofe or exemptitious from matter, I could 
be convinced that it had cxtenfion of its own. More. 

To Exe'nterate. v.a. [ exentero , Latin.] To embowel; to 
deprive of the entrails. 

A toad contains not thofe urinary parts which are found in 
other animals to avoid that ferous excretion, which may ap- 
pear unto any that exenterates or di fleets them. Brown. 

Exentera'tion. ti.f. [exenteratio, Lat.] The aft of taking 
out the bowels ; embowelling. 

Belonius not only affirms that chamelions feed on flies, 
caterpillars, beetles, and other infefts ; but upon exenteration 
he found thefe animals in their bellies. Brown’s Vulg. Errours. 

Exe'ouial. adj. [from exequia, Latin.] funeral; relating to 
funerals. , Dill. 

Exe'chiies. n.f. without a Angular, [exequies, Lat.] Funeral 
rites ; the ceremony of burial ; the proccffion of burial. For 
this word obfequies is often ufed, but not fo properly. 

Let’s not forget 

The noble duke of Bedford late deceas’d. 

But fee his exequies fulfill’d in Roan. Sbakefpeare s Hen. VI. 
The tragical end of the two brothers, whofc exequies the 
next fucceflor had leifure to perform. Dryden’s Dcdic.to Ain. 

Exe'rcent. adj. [exereensy Latin.] Praflifing ; following any 
calling or vocation. 

The judge may oblige every exereent advocate to give his 
patronage and afliftance unto a litigant in diftrefs for want of 
an advocate. Ayliffe s Parer gan. 

E'XERCISE. n.f. [exercitium, Latin ] ... 

1 . Labour of the body ; labour confidcred as conducive to the 
cure or prevention of difeafes. 

Men ought to beware that they ufe not excrcife and a fparc 
diet both j^but if much excrcife , a plentiful diet; if fparing 
diet, little exerefe. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, N°. 298. 

The wife for cure on excrcife depend ; 

God never made his work for man to mend. Dryden. 

He is exa£t in preferring the excrcifes of his patients, or- 
dering fomc of them to walk eighty ftadia in a day, which is 
about nine Englifh miles. Arbuthnat on Coins. 

The pureft excrcife of health. 

The kind refrefher of the Summei heats. Tbomfon’s Summer. 

2. Something done for amufement. ... 

As a watchful king, he would not neglect his fafety, think- 
ing neverthelefs to perform all things rather as an excrcife than 
as a labour. , f Bacons Henry V II. 

3. Habitual atfion by which the body is formed to gracefulness, 

air, and agility. , , „ , , 

He was ftrong of body, and fo much the ftrongcr as he, by 
a well difeiplined excrcife, taught it both to do and to fufter. 

r Sidney , b. 11. 

The French apply thcmfelves more univerfally to their 
exereijes than any nation : one feldom fees a young gentleman 
that does not fence, dance, and ride. Addjjon. 

4. Preparatory practice in order to Ikill : as, the exerefe ot 

foldiers. 

c. Ufe ; a£tual application of any thing. 

The feeptre of fpiritual regimen over us in this prclcnt 
world, is at the length to be yielded up into the hands of the 
Father which gave it ; that is, the ufe and excrcife thereof ffiall 
ceafe, there being no longer on earth any militant church to 
govern. Hooker, b.v. f. 54. 

6. Practice ; outward performance. , , r 

The fame prince refufed even thofe of the church of Eng- 
land, who followed their matter to St. Germain s, the publick 
excrcife of their religion. ^difon on Italy. 

^ The learning of the fituation and boundaries of kingdoms, 


being only an excrcife of the eyes and memory, a MU ■ , 
pleafurc will learn them. ' ' ! w ‘th 

Children, by the excrcife of their fenfes about obiJlT 
anect them in the womb, receive fomc few ideas befor u 
are born. ’ ' ae they 

. Exerc jff « ver >’ alIurin g entertaining to the undeffiS 
ing, while its reafoning powers are employed withonr i 
bour. 

8. Talk ; that which one is appointed to perform. att, ‘ 

Patience is more oft the excrcife 
Of faints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them each his own deliverer. 

And victor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflidE MiltmfsAmiH 

9. Ad of divine worfliip whether publick or private 6 ‘ J 

Good fir John, 

I’m in your debt for your laft excrcife ; 

Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you 1 r. 

ToE'xercise. n. a. [exerceo, Latin.] ’ ’ 

t. To employ; to engage in employment. 

This faculty of the mind, when it is exercifed immediate!? 
about things, is called judgment. ^ 

2. To train by ufe to any ad. 

The Roman tongue was the ftudy of their youth : it 
their own language they were inftruded and exerdftdxts Ltd,. 

3. To make fkilful or dexterous by pradice ; to habituate. 

Strong meat bclongcth to 'them who, by realon of ufe 
have their fenfes exercifed to difeern both good and evil, h’dr 
Reafon, by its own penetration, where it is ftrona and 
exercifed, ufually fees quicker and clearer without jjllo- 

g' fm - Loci,. 

And now the goddefs, exercis’d in ill. 

Who watch’d an hour to work her impious will, 
Attends the roof. Dryden s An. b. vii. /. ;iy 

4. To bufy ; to keep bu fy. 

He will excrcife himttlf with plcafure. and without weari- 
nefs, in that godlike employment of doing good which ii 
afligned him. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

5. To talk ; to keep employed as a penal iiijundion. 

Sore travel hath God given to the fons of man, tobeoir- 
cifed therewith. Eccl. i. 13. 

Where pain of unextinguifhable fire 
Muft exere fe us, without hope of end. Aiilton's Par. Ltf 

6. To pradife ; to perform. 

A man’s body is confined to a place ; but where fricndlhip 
is, all offices are granted to him and his deputy: for he may 
excrcife them by his friend. Baers' s EJfajs. 

Age’s chief arts, and arms, are to grow wife; 

Virtue to know, and, known, to exerefe. Denhon. 

7. To exert ; to put in ufe. 

The princes of the Gentiles exerefe dominion over them, 
and they that are great exerefe authority upon them. Mat. sx. 

Their confidences oblige them to fubmit to that dominion 
which their governours had a right to exerefe over them. Ltd/. 
To pradife or ufe in order to habitual /kill. 

Mean while I’ll draw up my Numidian troop 
Within the fquare, to exercife their arms. JdJfon’s Cats. 

To E'xercise. v. n. To ufe exercife ; to labour for health or 
for amufement. 

The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the ufe of this 
fport, and Alexandei the Great frequently e creifed at it- 

N&HU thOAm 

Exerciser, n.f. [from exerefe.] He that directs or f(a 
exercife. • . * 

Exekcit a'ticn. n.f. [excrcitatio, Latin.] 

1. Exercife. . ■ 

It were fome extenuation of the curfc, if ufudore vuuu 
were confinablc unto corporal exer citations. Browns rug- n • 

2. Pradice; ufe . rh 

Bv frequent c refutations wc form them within us. 

To EXE'RT. v. a. [ exero , Latin.] 

1. To ufe with an eft'ort; to ufe with ardour and vehcmcnc ■ 

When the fervice of Britain requires your coura 
condud, you may exe t them both. DryiLn s Fall,:, 1 
Whate’er I am, each faculty, 

The utmoft power of my exerted foul, 

Preferves a being only for your fervice. 

2. To put forth; to perform. , „ rnn jr v 

When the will has exerted an ad of command F ^ a ;, 
faculty of the foul, or member ol the body, ,c " . aC t,„l 
that the whole man, as a moral agent, can 1 0 ^ ,j. 

excrcife or employment of fuch a faculty or me . |0 . 

3. To enforce ; to pufh to an effort. W ith the re p 

Strong virtue, like ftrong nature, 

Exerts itfelf, and then throws oft the 1 • J ' : ct f ort 

Exe'rtiok. n.f. [from exert.] in( r through- 

ExeW n.f n [exefus, Laumj^Thc £0^ ^ ^ 


8 . 


Theophraftus denieth die exefrn or forcing _ ^ „„ 

the belly 1 of the dam. Brawn’s ^f^iling » 

cestua'tioN. n.f. [exafluo, Latin.] 

tumultuous heat ; effcrvcfcencc ; ebullition. S3 | ipe itc 
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Saltpetre is in operation a cold body, pl,»r,da„ s and chy- 
.live it in fevers, to allay the tnwatd „,Jluanm 

To Exfo^at””’ 7 n. [ev and fiUcm, Latin.] To (hell off, 
T fepatate, as a corrupt bone from the found part. A term o 

'“ouTwort went on fuccefsfully, the bone es/ifofmf from 
, . . IVijeman s buigay. 

ExVolia'tiov. n.f. [from exfoliate.] The procefs by which 
the corrupted part of the bone feparates from the found. 

If the bone be dretted, the flcfli will fi.on ai de in that cut 

of the bone, and mate of “ ““v S; 

Exfoliative, adj. [from exfoliate.] That which has the 

exfoliativa. 'ttW the born. 
. ,, rr infernai: s Surgery. 

ExhaLabLe- adj. [from exhale.] That which maybe eva- 

P °The fire C maytefolve fome of the more fpirituous and ex- 


Temple. 

Dryden, 


J he hie may reiuivc , . . ,, 

halable parts, whereof diftillation has fhewn me Unit alabalfer 

is not deftitutc, into vapours. * 

Exhalation, n.f [exhalatio, Latin.] 

1 The ad of exhaling or fending out in vapours j ennffion. 
i. The ft ate of evaporating or flying out in vapours ; evapo- 

3. Th”" which rifes in vapours, and fometimes takes the form of 

meteors. .... , n 

No nat’ral exhalation in the Iky, 

No ’fcape of nature, no diftemper’d day, 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caulc, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and iigns. 

Abortives, and prefages, tongues of heav n ^ 

Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. ShaL King John. 
While moving in fo high a fpherc, and with fo vigorous a 
luftre, he muft needs, as the fun, raifc many envious exhala- 
tions which, condenfed by a popular odium, are capable to 
cart a cloud upon the brighteft merit and integrity. A. Charles. 
Anon, out of the earth, a fabnek huge 
Rofc like an exhalation, with the found 
Of dulcet fym phonies and voices fweet. Milton s Par. Lojt. 
It is no wonder if the earth be often lhaken, there being 
quantities of exhalations within thofe mines, or cavernous paf- 
fages, that arc capable of rarefadion and inflammation. Burn. 

° The growing tow’rs like exhalations rife. 

And the huge columns heave into the (kies. I ope. 

To EXHA'LE. v.a. [exhalo, Latin.] 

1. To fend or draw out in vapours or fumes. 

Yon light is not daylight, I know it well : 

It is fomc meteor that the fun exhales , ~ . 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. Sh. Rom. and Jul. 

I flattered myfelf with hopes that the vapour had_ been 
exhaled. 

Fear freezes minds ; but love, like neat, 

Exhales the foul fublime to feck her native feat. 

2. To draw out. 

See, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afrefh ! 

Blulh, blufti, thou lump of foul deformity ; 

For ’tis thy prefence that exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood dwells. Shakef. 
Exha'lement. n. f [from exhale.] Matter exhaled ; va- 

P Nor will poll filed amber, although it fend forth a grofs and 
corporal exhalement, be found a long time defedivc upon the 
exadeft feales. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. ii. c. 5. 

To EXHA'UST. v.a. 

1. To drain; todiminifh; to deprive by draining. 

Single men be many times more charitable, becautt their 
means are let’s exbaujled. Bacon s B.ffays. 

Spcrmatick matter of a vitious fort abounds in the blood, 
txhaufls it of its belt fpirits, and derives the flower of it to the 
feminal veflels. Wifemarls Surgery. 

2. To draw out totally ; to draw ’till nothing is left. 

Though the knowledge they have left us be worth our 
ftudy, yet they exbaujled not all its treafures : they left a great 
deal for the induftry and fagacity of after-ages. Locke. 

The nurfling grove 

Seems fair awhile, cherifh’d with fofter earth ; 

But when the alien compoft is exhaujl , 

Its native poverty again prevails. Phillips. 

Exha'ust ion. n.f. [from exhaujl ] The ad of drawing or 
draining. 

Exha'ustless.’ adj. [from exhaujl.] Not to be emptied ; not 
to be all drawn off ; incxhauftible. 

Of heat and light, what everduring ftores 
Brought from the fun’s exhattjHeJs golden fliores. 

Through gulphs immenfc of intervening air. 

Enrich the earth, and every lofs repair. Blackm. Creation. 
To EXHI BIT, v. a. [exhibeo, Latin.] 

1. To offer to view or ufe ; to offer or propofi: in a formal or 
publick manner. 
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If any claim redrefs of injuftice, they IhoiilJ ex/-:.' it thru 
petitions in theftreet. Sbakejp. Mrajure jor M injure. 

He fuffered his attorney-general to exhibit a charge of high 
treafon againft the earl. clarendon, 

2. To (how; to difplay. 

One of an unfortunate conftitution is perpetually cxhtv;t'»g 
a miferable example of die weaknels of mind and body. / if c. 
Exhi'biter. n J\ [from exhibit.] He that offers any thing, 
as a petition or charge, in a publick manner* 

He feems indifferent. 

Or rather fwaying more upon our part, 

Than cherifhing th’ exhibitors againft us. Shalefp. Henry \ . 
Exhibition, n.f. [from exhibit.] 

1. The ad of exhibiting; difplay; fetting forth. 

What are all median ick works, but the ttnfible exhibition 
of mathematick demonftrations? Gretas Cofrnol. Sac. b. ii. 

2. Allowance; falary j peiifion. 

I crave fit difpoiition for my wife. 

Due preference of place and exhibition. 

As levels with her breeding. Sbakefpeare' s Othello. 

W r hat maintenance he from his friends receives. 

Like exhibition thou flialt have from me Sbakefpeare. 

All was affigned to the army and garrifons there, and the 
received only a penfion or exhibition out of his coffers. Bacon, 
He is now negleded, and driven to live in exile upon a 
fmall exhibition. Swift. 

Exhi'bitive. adj. [from exhibit.] Rcprefcntative; difplay- 
ing.- 

Trutlis muft have an eternal exiftence in fome underftand- 
ing; or rather, they are the fame with that underftanding 
itfelf, confidered as varioufly exhibitive or rcprefcntative, ac- 
cording to the various modes of inimitability or partici- 
pation. Norris. 

EXHi'LARA * r E. v.a. [e>hilaro, Latin.] To make cheerful; 
to cheer ; to fill with mirth ; to enliven ; to glad ; to gladden. 

The coming into a fair garden, the coming into a fair room 
richly furniflied, a beautiful perfon, and the like, do delight 
and exhilarate the fpirits much. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 
The force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with exhilarating vapours bland 
About their fpirits, had play’d, and inmoft pow’rs 
Made err, was now exhal’d. Milton's Patadije Lofl, b. ix. 
Continual tide 

Flows from th’ exhilarating fount. Phillips: 

Let them thank 

Boon nature, that thus annually fupplies 
Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 
Exhilarates their languid minds, within 
The golden mean confin’d. Phillips, 

ExhilaraTion. n.f. [from exhilarate.] 

1. The adl of giving gaiety. 

2. '1 he ftate ot being enlivened. 

And therefore exhilaration hath fome affinity with j°y» 
though it be a much lighter motion. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory. 

1 o EXHO'R I . v. a. [exh.rtor, Latin.] To incite by words 

to any good action. 

We befccch you, and exhort you by the Lord Jefus, that 
as ye have received of us, how you ought to walk, fo ye 
would abound. 1 Thef. iv. 1. 

My duty is to exhort you to confider the dignity of that 
holy myftery. Common Prayer * 

Exhortation, n.f. [from exhort.] 

1. The adl of exhorting; incitement to good. 

If wc will not encourage pubiick beneficence, ’till 

wc arc fecure that no ftorm lhall overturn what wc help to 
build, there is no room for exhortations to charity. Atterbury. 

2. The form of words by which one is exhorted. 

I’ll end my exhortation after dinner. Shakefpearc . 

ExhortaTory. adj. [from exhort.] Tending to exhort. 
Lxhorter. n.f. [from exhort.] One who exhorts or encou- 
rages by words. 

To EXI CCA IE. v.a. [ exficco , Latin.] To dry; to dry 

“ p - , Did. 

Exicca tion. n.f. [from exiccate.] A refaction; act of drv- 
mg up ; ftate of being dried up. 

What is more eafily refuted than that old vulgar afleriion 
of an univerfal drought and exic.ation of the earth ? As if the 
fun could evaporate the leaft drop of its moiflurc, fo that it 
fliould never dettend again, but be attracted and elevated quite 
out of the atmofphere. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Exi ccative. adj. [from exiccate.] Drying in quality ; having 
the power of drying. & 

Exigence. ) n.f [This word is probably only a corruption 
Exicency. J of exigents, vitiated by an unfkllful pronoun- 
ciation.] * 

i. Demand; want; need. 

As men, we are at our own choice, both for time and 
place and form, according to the exigence a£ our own occa- 
fions in private. Hooker, b.v. f 24. 

You have heard what the prettnt condition and exigencies of 
thefc ttveral chant.es ate. Atter busy's Sermons. 

While our fortunes exceed not the meafurc of real conve- 

nience. 
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mcncf, and arc adapted to the exigencies of our ftation, we 
perceive the hand of providence in our gradual and fucccffive 
fupplies. Rogers, Sermon 2. 

2. rreHing neceflity ; diftrefs; fudden occafion. 

This diflimulation in war may be called ftratagem and con- 
duct ; in other exigencies addrefs and dexterity. Dotes ontheOdy. 
Now in fuch exigencies not to need. 

Upon my word you muft be rich indeed ! 

A noble fuperfluitv it craves. 

Not for yourfelf, but for your fools and knaves. Pope. 
E'xigent. n.f [ exigem , Latin.] 

r. Prefling bufinefs } occafion that requires immediate help. 

In fuch an exigent I fee not how they could have Itaid to 
deliberate about any other regiment than that which already 
was devifed to their hands. Hooker , Preface. 

The council met, your guards to find you fent. 

And know your pleafurc in this exigent. Waller. 

2. [A law term.] A writ lucd wlun the defendant is not to be 

found, being part of the procefs leading to an outlawry. 
Shakrfpeare ufes it for any extremity. Hanmer. 

3. End. 

Thefe eyes, like lamps whofe wafting oil is fpent. 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shake/. Henry VI. 
Exigu'ity. n.f. [ exiguitas , Latin.] Smallnefs ; diminitive- 
nefs ; flendernefs. 

The exiguity and fhape of the extant particles is now 
ftippofed. Boyle on Colours. 

Exigu'ous. adj. [cxiguus, Latin.] Small; diminutive; little. 
Their fubtile pans and exiguous dofe are confumed and 
evaporated in lefs than two hours time. Harvey. 

E'XILE. n.f. [exilium, Latin. It feems anciently to have had 
the accent indifferently on cither fyllable : now it is uniformly 
on the firft.] 

1 . Banifhment ; ftatc of being banifhed from one’s country. 

Our ftate of bodies would bewray what life 
We’ve led fincc thy exile. Shakcjpeare’s Coriolanus. 

Welcome is exile, welcome were my death. Shak. H.Vl. 
Let them pronounce the fteep Tarpeian death, 

Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 

But with a grain of day, I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak. Coriolanus. 

2 . The perfon banifhed. 

O muft the wretched exiles ever mourn. 

Nor after length of rowling years return ? Dryden's Virg. 

Ulyfles, foie of all the viftor train. 

An exile from his dear paternal coaft. 

Deplor’d his abfent queen, and empire loft. Pope's Odyjfey. 
Exi'le. adj. [exilfs, Latin ] Small; flendcr; not full ; not 
powerful. Not in ufe, except in philofophical writings. 

It were alfo good to enquire what other means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; for that may be 
a fecret of great power to produce cold weather. Bacon. 

In a viiginal, when the lid is down, it maketh a more exile 
found than when the lid is open. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 
To E'xile. v. a. [from the noun. This had formerly the ac- 
cent on the laft fyllable, now generally on the firft, though 
Dryden has uled both.] To banifh ; to d*ive from a country ; 
to tranfport. 

Call home our exil’d friends abroad. 

That fled the fnares of watchful tyranny. Shakef. Macbeth. 

Foul fubornation is predominant, 

And equity exil’d your highnefs’ land. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
For that offence. 

Immediately we do exile him hence. Shak. Rom. and Juliet. 
They fettered with the bonds of a long night, lay there 
exiled from the eternal providence. Wifd. xvii. 2. 

His brutal manners from his breaft exil’d. 

His mien he fafhion’d, and his tongue he fil’d. Dryden. 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate, 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 

Expel’d and exil'd. Dryden's Virgil's /En. 

Exi'lemekt. n.f [from exile.] Banifhment. 

Fitzofborn was difcarded into foreign fervice for a pretty 
fliadow of exilement. Walton. 

Exili'tion. n.f. [exititlo, Latin.] The aft of fpringing or 
rufhing out fuddcnly. 

From faltpctre proceedeth the force and report ; for fulphur 
and fmall-coal, mixt, will rot take fire with noife or exilition ; 
and powder, which is made of impure and grealy petre, hath 
but a weak emiflion, and gives but a faint report. Brcwn. 
Exi'lity. n.f. [ exilis , Latin.] Slenderncfs; fmalnefs; dimi- 
nution. 

Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day : the caufc is 
the exility of the fpirit, or perhaps the abfence of the fun. Bac. 

For exility of the voice, or other founds, it is certain that 
the voice doth pafs through folid and hard bodies, if they be 
not too thick; and through water, which is likewife a very 
clofc body, and fuch an one as letteth not in air. Bacon. 

A body, by being fubtilized, can lofe nothing of its cor- 
poreity ; neither can it hereby gain anything but exility ; for 
all degrean of fubtility are cflentially the fame thing. Grew. 
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Biel. 


Exi'mious. adj. [eximius, Latin.] Far 
fpicuous ; excellent. 

Exinani'tion. » f. [exinanitio, Latin.] Privation - for/ 

morc **+**-*&* 
To EXI'ST. v. n. Latin.] To b, ; 

r 


It .s as eafy to conceive that an infinite Aland, L 

m.ght produce a thmg out of nothing, and make tha? t0 

de ?ioio, which did not exjl before ; as to conceive the VoA 
to have had no beginning, but to have cxijled from canity. 

It feems reafonable to enquire, how fuch a 

to make but one idea, fincc that combination does not ah* 
exijl together in nature. u .' s 

One year is pail ; a different feene ! L ‘ Ui ' 

No farther mention of the dean : 

\\ ho now, alas, no more is mift 
l han if he never did exijl. - . 

Existence. { n.f [exijhntia, low Latin.] State of S 
Exi'stency. J actual pofleflion of being. 

Nor is only the exigency of this animal confiderable 
many things delivered thereof. Brown's Vulgar Err our l j; 

It is impofllblc any being can be eternal with fuccefliw 
eternal phyiieal changes, or variety of ftates or manner’of 
sxijiency, naturally and neccffarily concomitant unto ir A 
The foul, fecur’d in her exijl erne, fmilcs 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. Addifon' s Cot, 
When a being is confidered as pofliblc, it is Laid to have an 
offence or nature : fuch were all things before the creation 
When it is confidered as aftual, then it is faid to have exit!. 
’ nice alfo. Wat ids Hi 

Exi'st ENT. adj. [from exijl.] In being; in pofleflion of tog 
or of exiftence. 8 

Whatfocver fign the fun poffcffcd, whofe recefs or vicinity 
denneth the quarters of the year, thofe feafons were aflually 
exijlent. Brown's Vulgar krreurs , b. vi. c •> 

The eyes and minds are faftened on objects which have no 
real being, as if they were truly exijlent. Dryden 

Existima'tion. n.f [exifimatio, Latin.] J 

1. Opinion. 

2. Efteem. 

E'xit. n.f [exit, Latin.] 

1 . I he term fet in the margin of plays to mark the time at 
which the player goes off the ftage. 

2. Recefs; departure; aft of quitting the ftage; aft of quittinz 
the theatre of life. 

All the world’s a ftage, 

And all the men and women meerly players : 

They have their exits and their entrances. 

And one man in his time plays many parts. Shakefpeort. 
A regard for fame becomes a man more towards the exit 
than at his entrance into life. Swift. 

Many of your old comrades live a fliort life, and make a 
figure at their exit. Swift. 

3. Paffage out of any place. 

In fuch a pervious fubftance as the brain, they might find 
an eafy either entrance or exit, almoft every where. Glanoilii. 

4. Way by which there is a palfage out. 

The fire makes its way, forcing the water forth through 
its ordinary exits, wells, and the outlets of rivers. IVtedw. 
Exi'ta l. 7 adj. [ exitiaiis, Latin.] Deilrudlivc; fatal; 
Exi'tious J mortal. 

Moft ex dtial fevers, although not concomitated with the 
tokens, exanthemata, anthraces, or carbuncles, are to be cen- 
fured peftilential. Harvey on the Plague. 

Exodus, (n.f. [rj-oJ^.] Departure ; journey from a place: 
E'xody. ( the fecond book of M fes is fo called, bccaule it 
deferibes the journey of the Ifraelitis from Egypt. 

In all probability their years continued to be three hundred 
and fixty-five days, ever lince the lime of flic Jcwifh exedyj t 
leaft. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Exolf/te. adj. [exoletus, Lat.j Obfoletc; cut of ufe. Did. 
To Exo'lve. v. a. [exolvo, Latin J J o lopfe; to pay. Did. 
Exo'mf halos. n.f. [t£ and oapaA^y.] A navel rupture. 
To EXONERATE. v.a. [ exonero , Latin.] Jo unload; t* 
difburtlicn ; to free from any heavy charge. 

The glands being a congeries of vefiels curled, circumg}- 
rated, and complicated, give the blood time to leparate tliroug 
the capillary vefiels into the fecretory ones, which alterwar s 
all exonerate themfelves into one common duftus. a J" 

Exoneration. ,i. f. [from exonerate.] I he act of dilbuit idl- 
ing, or difeharging. . . . 

The body is adapted unto eating, drink nig, nutrition, ari^ 
other ways of repletion and exoneration. . ' 

Exo'p table, adj. [exoptabi/is, L at.] Dcfircable; to s. on. ■ 
with eagernefs or defire. , . • 

E'xorable. adj. [ exorabilis , Larin.] 1 0 be move ) 
treaty. 

Exorbitance. 7 , [trom ^«] 

Exo'rbitancy. J j l 
1. The aft of going out 

3 



of the track preferibed. 


2 . 


Enormity 
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I fee fome degree of this fault cleave to thofe, who have 
eminently corrected all other exorbitances of the tongue. 

Government of the Tongue, y. 4 - 

2. Enormity ; grofs deviation from rule or right 

The reverence of my prefence may be a curb to your c.ver- 
bitancir. . , Dryden's Sfusmjh Fryer. 

The people were grofly impofed on, to commit fuch exor- 
bitances as could not end' but in the diflolution of the govern- 
mcnt . Swift on the Diffentions in Athens and Rome. 

, BounJIefs depravity. 

They riot ftill. 

Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. Garth's Difpenfary. 

Exorbitant, adj. [r.v and orbito, Latin.] 

1. Going out of the preferibed track ; deviating from the courie 
appointed or rule eftablifhed. 

‘ What fignifics the fiftion of the tortoife riding upon the 
w ; n gs of the wind, but to preferibe bounds and meafures to 
©ur Exorbitant paJflons ? D’ BJ/range. 

Thefe phenomena are not peculiar to the earthquakes which 
have happened in our times, but have been obferved in all 
ages, and particularly thofe exorbitant commotions of the wa- 
ters of the globe. Woodward " s Natural Hijiory. 

2. Anomalous"; not comprehended in a fettled rule or method. 

The Jews, who had laws fo particularly determining in all 
affairs what to do, were notwithftanding continually inured 
with caufcs exorbitant, and fuch as their laws had not provided 
f or Hooker, b. iii. f. JI. 

3. Enormous ; beyond due proportion ; exceflive. 

Their fubjefts would live in great plenty, were not the im- 
pofitions fo very exorbitant ; for the courts are too fplendid for 
the territories. Addtfon s D emark < on Italy. 

So endlefs and exorbitant are the deiircs of men, that they 
will grafp at all, and can form no feheme of perfect happinels 
with lefs. Swift on the Diffentions in Athens an t Rome. 

To Exo'rbitate. v. n. [a* and orbito, Latin.] I o deviate; 
to go out of the track or road preferibed. 

The planets fometimes would have approached the fun as 
near as the orb of Mercury, and fometimes have exorbitated 
beyond the diftance of Saturn. Bentley's Sermons. 

To EXORCISE, v. a. [igpfxi'£».] 

1. To adjure by fome holy name. 

2. To drive away fpirits hy certain forms of adjuration. 

3. To purify from the influence of malignant fpirits by religious 
ceremonies. 

And frv’rs, that through the wealthy regions run, 

Refort to farmers rich, and blefs their halls. 

And exorcife the beds, and crofs the walls. Dryden. 

E’xokclser. n.f. [from exorcife.] One who praftifes to drive 
away evil fpirits. 

E'xorcism. n.f. [i£efxio7*o?.] The form of adjuration, or 
religious ceremony by which evil and malignant fpirits are 
driven away. 

Will his lordfhip behold and hear our exordfins? Shakefp. 
Symptoms fupcmatural, muft be only curable by fuperna- 
tural means ; namely, by devout prayers or exorcifms. Harvey. 
E'xorcist. n.f [igooKiruV] 

1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or religious afts, drives 
away malignant fpirits. 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcijls, took upon 
them to call over them which had evil fpirits. Alts xix. 1 3. 

2. A11 enchanter ; a conjurer. Improperly. 

Soul of Rome ! 

Thou, like an txorcijl , haft conjur’d up 
My mortified fpirit. Shakcfpeart' s Julius Cafar . 

Is there no txorcijl 

Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 

Is’t real that I fee ? Shukefpeare's All’s well that ends well. 
EXORDIUM, n.f. [Latin ] A formal preface; the proemial 
part of a compofition. 

Nor will I thee detain 
With poets fiftions, nor opprefs thine ear 
With circumftance, and long exordiums here. May’s Virgil. 
I have been diftafted at this way of writing, hy reafon of 
long prefaces and exordiums. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

Exorna’tion. n.f. [ exornatio , Latin.] Ornament; decora- 
tion ; emhellifhment. 

It feemeth that all thofe curious exomations fhould rather 
ccafe. Hooker, b. v. f. 15. 

Hyperbolical exomations and elegancies many much affeft. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
F.xo'ssated. adj. [exoffatus, Latin.] Deprived of bones. Did. 
Exosto'sis. n.f. [rx and ocsov.] Any protuberance of a bone 
that is not natural, as often happens in venereal cafes. Quincy. 
Exo'sseous. adj [rx and offa, Latin.] Wanting bones ; bone- 
lefs ; formed without bones. 

Thus we daily obferve in the heads of fifties, as alfo in 
fnails and foft exoffeous animals, nature near the head hath 
placed a flat white ftone, or tcftaceous concretion. Brnvn. 
Exo'tick. adj. [s£wtixo{.] Foreign; not produced in our 
own country; not domeftick. 

Some learned men treat of the nature of letters as of fome 
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remote exotick thing, whereof wc had no knowJcdge birt by 
fabulous relations. Holder s Elements °fSpf>/ 

Continue frefli hot-beds to entertain fuch exo ink plants as 
arrive not to their perfection without them. Evelyn s Kalcndar. 

Exo'tick. n.f A foreign plant. 

Claudian was fcated on the other fummit, which was bar- 
ren, and produced, on fome fpots, plants that are unknown to 
Italy, and fuch as the gardeners call exoticks. Addifon s Guaid. 

To EXPA'NI). v. a. [expandc, Latin ] 

1. To fpread ; to lay open as a net or fheet. 

2. To dilate ; to fpread out every way ; to d.ftufe. 

An animal growing, expands its fibres in the air as a fluid. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

Along the ftream of time thy name 

Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame. Pope s EJf. on Man. 
Expa'nse. n.f [expanjum, Latin.] A body widely extended 
without inequalities. 

A murmuring found 

Of waters iffu’d from a cave, and fpread 
Into a liquid plain ; then flood unmov’d. 

Pure as th’ expanfe of heav’n. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. iv. 
Bright as th’ ethereal glows the green expanfe. Savage. 
On%he fmooth ex pa rife of cryftal lakes. 

The finking ftone at firft a circle makes ; 

The trembling furface, by the motion ftirr’d. 

Spreads in a fecond circle, then a third ; 

Wide, and" more wide, the floating rings advance. 

Fill all the watry plain, and to the margin dance. Pope. 
Expansibility, n.f [from cxpanftble.~\ Capacity of exten- 
fion ; poffibility to be expanded or fpread into a wider furface. 

Together with the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is fome difference in bulk, by which the atoms in 
one fluid are diftinguifhed from thofe of another; elfe all fluids 
would be alike in weight, ex panfibility, and all other qualities. 

Grew’s Cofmolog. Sacr. b. i. c. 3. 
Expansible, adj. [from expanfus, Latin ] Capable to be ex- 
tended ; capable to be fpread into a wider furface. 

Bodies arc not expanfible in proportion to their weight, or 
to the quantity of matter to be expanded. Grew’s Ccfnol. 
Expa'nsion. n.f. [from expand.] 

1. The ftate of being expanded into a wiJer furface or greater 
Jpace. 

’Tis demon ftrated that the condenfation and txpanfion of 
any portion of the air is always proportional to the weight and 
preffure incumbent upon it. Bentley s Sermons. 

2. The aft of fpreading out. 

The eafy expanfion of the wing of a bird, and the lightnefs, 
flrength, and fhape of the feathers, arc all fitted for her better 
fljoht. Grew’s Cofmolog. Sac. b. i. c. 5. 

3. Extent ; fpace to which any thing is extended. 

The capacious mind of man takes its flight farther than the 
ftars, and cannot be confined by the limits of the world : it 
extends its thoughts often even beyond the utmoft expanfion of 
matter, and makes excurfions into that incomprehenfible 
inane. Locke. 

4. Pure fpace, as diftinft from extenfion in folid matter. 

Diftance or fpace, in its Ample abftraft conception, I call 
expanfion, todiftinguilh it from extenfion, which expreffes this 
diftance only as it is in the folid parts of matter. Locke. 

It would for ever take an ufelefs flight. 

Loft in expanfisn, void and infinite. Blackmore’s Creations 
Expa'nsive. adj. [from expand.) Having the power to fpread 
into a wider furface, or greater fpace. 

The elaftick or expanfrue faculty of the air, whereby it 
dilates itfelf when comprcffed, hath been made ufe of in the 
common weather-glafles. Ray on the Creation. 

Then no more 

Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cramp’d with cold. Thomfon. 
To Expa'tiate. v. n. [ex f at i or, Latin.] 

1. To range at large ; to rove without any preferibed limits. 

Religion contracts the circle of our pleafures, but leaves it 
wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in. Addifon’ s Speklat . 
He looks in heav’n with more than mortal eyes. 

Bids his free foul expatiate in the Ikies; 

Amidft her kindred ftars familiar roam. 

Survey the region, and confefs her home. Pope. 

Expatiate free o’er all this fcenc of man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. Pope’s EJf. on Man. 

W ith wonder feiz’d, we view the pleaflng ground. 

And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Pope’s Odyjfey. 

2. To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a cuftom of offering the tongues to Mercury, 

becaufe they believed him the giver of eloquence : Dacier ex- 
patiates upon this cuftom. Notes on Pope’s Odyjfey, b. iii. 

3. To let loofe ; to allow to range. This fenfe is very improper. 
Make choice of a fubjeft, which, being of itfelf capable of 

all that colours and the elegance of deflgn can poffibly give, 
Ihall afterwards afford art an ample field of matter wherein to 
expatiate itfelf. Dryden t Dufrefnoy. 

To F.XPE'CT. v. a. [expeW, Latin.] J J ’ 

1. To have a previous apprehenfion of either good or evil. 
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2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 

While, expelling there the queen, he rais’d 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gaz’d. Dryden. 
To Expe'ct. v. n. To wait ; to flay. 

Flihu had expeCied ’till Job had fpoken. Job. 

Expectable, adj. [from expeCi.] To be expefted; to be 
hoped or feared. 

Occult and fpiritual operations are not expectable from ice ; 
for being but water congealed, it can never make good fuch 
qualities. Broivn’s Vulgar Errours. 

Expectance. 1 r rc „ , ' 

Expe'ctancv. J n 'J‘ L‘ rom **pt£i .] 

The aft or ftate of expefting ; expeftation. 

Every moment is expectancy 

Of more arrivance. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Satyrs leave your petulance. 

Or elfe rail upon the moon, 

Year expectance is too foon ; 

For before the fecond cock 

Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben. Johnf. Fairy Prince. 
This blefled expectance muft be now my theme. Beyle. 

But fy, my wand’ring mufe, how thou do’ft ftay 1 
Expectance calls thee now another way. Milton. 

2. Something expefted. 

There is expectance here from both the fides. 

What further you will do. Shake/. Troilus and Cre/ftda. 

3. Hope; that of which the expeftation is accompanied with 
pleafure. 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 

The expectancy and rofe of the fair ftate. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
ExpeCtant. adj. [French.] Waiting in expeftation. 

Her majefty has offered concefiions, in order to remove 
fcruplcs raifed in the mind of the expectant heir. Swift. 

ExpeCtant. n. f. [from expeCt] One who waits in expefta- 
tion of any thing; one held in dependance by his hopes. 
They, vain expectants of the bridal hour. 

My ftores in riotous expence devour. Pope’s Od\Jfey, b. i. 
This treatife was agreeable to the fentiments of the whole 
nation, except of thole gentlemen who had employments, or 
were expectants. Swift to Pope. 

Expectat ion, n.f [ exfpeCtatio , Latin.] 

1 . The aft of expefting. 

The trees 

Should have borne men, and expectation fainted, 

Longing for what it had not. Shah. Anth. and Cleopatra. 
The reft. 

That are within the note of expectation. 

Already are i’ th’ court. Shakefpeare’ s Macbeth. 

2 . The ftate of expefting either with hope or fear. 

Live in a conftant and ferious expectation of that day, when 
we muft appear before the Judge of heaven and earth. Rogers. 

3. Profpeft of any thing good to come. 

My foul, wait thou only upon God ; for my expectation is 
from him. ' jpyT Ixii. 5. 

4. The objeft of happy expeftation ; the Mcffiah expefted. 

Now clear I underftand. 

What oft my fteadieft thoughts have fearch’d in vain. 

Why our great expectation Ihould be call’d 

The feed of woman. Milton’s Peradife Lojl , b. xii. 

5. A ftate in which fomething excellent is expefted from us. 

How fit it will be for you, born fo great a prince, and of fo 
rare not only expectation but proof, to divert your thoughts 
from the way of goodnefs. Sidney. 

You firft came home 

From travel with fuch hopes as made you look’d on, 

By all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation ; 

Pleas’d with your growing virtue, I receiv’d you. Otway. 
Expe'cter. n.f [from expeCi.] 

I. One who has hopes of fomething. 

Thefe are not great expeCters under your adminiftration, 
according to the period of governors here. Swift. 

7 . One who waits for another. 

Signify this loving interview 

To the expeCters of our Trojan part. Shak. Trail. andCreJf. 
To EXPE'CTORATE. v. a. [ex and peCtus , Latin.] To ejeft 
from the breaft. 

Excrementitious humours are expectorated by a cough after 
a cold or an aftlima. Harvey on Conjumptions. 

Morbifick matter is either attenuated fo as to be returned 
into the channels, or expectorated by coughing. Arbutbnot. 
Expe'ctoration. n.f [from expectorate.] 

1 . The aft of difeharging from the breaft. 

2. That difeharge which is made by coughing, as bringing up 

phlegm, or any thing that obftrufts the veflcls of the lungs, 
and ftrengthens the breath. gurney. 

With water, vinegar, and honey, in pleurifies and inflam- 
mations of tiie lungs, he mixetli fpices, for promoting expec- 
toration. Arbutbnot on A'.iments. 

£xpeCtoRative, adj. [from expectorate.] Having the quality 
of promoting expeftoration. 

Syrups and other expcCloratives, in coughs, muft neccflarily 
•ccafion a greater cough. Harvey on Conjumptions, 
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Expedience. \ ... 

Expe'diency. ) n 'J‘ L‘ rom expedient.] 


. Fitnefs; propriety; fuitablenefs to an end 

Solemn dedications of things fet apart for Divine W at- 
could never have been univerfallv praftifed . 01 fy, 

fon diftated the high expediency and great ufe of fuch 
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Let me hear 

What yefternight our council did decree. 

In forwarding this dear expedience. Sbakeft>eare’ s U 
3. It is alfo ufed by Shakefpeare for expedition; ‘hafte- ^ 
I fhall break ’ 

The caufe of our expedience to the queen 

.EXPEDIENT^ «"■ W 

1. Proper; fit; convenient; fuitable. 

All things are not expedient: in things indifferent there i«, 
choice ; they are not always equally expedient. Hooker V 
When men live as if there were no God, it become- 
dtenl for them that there Ihould be none; and then ZT 
deavour to perfuade themfelves fo. TillotU', P 

2. In Shakefpeare, quick; expeditious. ‘ W,; ‘ 

The adverfe winds, 

Whofe leifure I have (laid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as foon as I : 

His marches are expedient to this town. Shakef. Kino 
Expedient, n.f. [from the adjeftive.J 

1. 1 hat which helps forward ; as means to an end. 

God, who delights not to grieve the children of men don 
not project for our forrow, but our innocence; and would 
never have invited us to the one, but as an expedient to die 

other. /\ „ t 

a /i • c Decay P i( t u 

2. A lhift; means to an end which are contrived in an exi 
gence. 

Th’ expedient pleas’d, where neither loft his right; 

Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. Drylm. 
He flies to a new expedient to folve the matter, and fuppofes 
an earth of a make and frame like that of Des Cartes. Ik'adw 
Expediently, adv. [from expedient.] 

1. Fitly; fuitably; conveniently. 

2. Haftily; quickly. 

Let my officers of fuch a nature 
Make an extent upon his houfe and lands : 

Do this expediently, and turn him going. Shak. As you list it. 
To EXPEDITE, v. a. [ expedio , Latin.] 

1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pav’d, 

To expedite your glorious march. Milton’s Paradift Lof. 

2 . Tohaften; to quicken. 

An inquifition would ftill be a further improvement, and 
would expedite the converfion of the Papifts. Swift. 

3. To difpatch ; to iflue from a publick office. 

Though fuch charters be expedited of courfe, and as of right, 
yet they are varied by diferetion. Bacon's New Atlantis. 

E'xpedite. adj. [expeditus, Latin.] 

1. Quick; hafty; foon performed. 

Wholefome advice, and expedite execution in freeing the 
ftate of thofe monfters. Saniys. 

2 . Ea fy; difencumbered; clear from impediments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither fo 
fully as is requifite for man’s falvation, nor fo eafily as to 
make the way plain and expedite enough, that many may come 
to the knowledge of it, and fo be faved, and therefore the 
Scripture has been given. Hooka , b. iii. / 3 - 

3. Nimble; aftive; agile. 

The more any man’s foul is cleanfed from fenfual lulls, 
the more nimble and expedite it will be in its operations. Tiilct. 

4. It feems to be ufed by Bacon for light armed in the Roman 
fignification. 

He fent the lord chamberlain with expedite forces to fpew ® 
Exeter, to the refeue of the town. Bacon s Henry ' • 

E'xpeditely. adv. [from expedite.] With quicknefs, rea 1- 
nefs, hafte. , 

Nature hath left his cars naked, that he may turn them 
more cxpcditcly for the reception of founds from every quarter. 

e J Grew’ s M'f stum. 

Expedition, n.f [from expedite.] 

1. Hafte; fpeed ; aftivity. . . 

Prayers, whercunto devout minds have added a pie.ct » 
kind of brevity, thereby the better to exprefs that quic a 
fpeedy expedition wherewith ardent afleftions, the very w 1 a 
of prayer, are delighted to prefent our fuits in heaicn. tl 
Ev’n with the fpeedieft expedition , 

I will difpatch him to the emperor’s court. a Hr 

A march or voyage with martial intentions. 

Young Oftavius, and Mark Antony, 

Come down upon us with a might)’ power, Cerfor. 

Bending their expedition tovv’rd Philippi. Sba ■ J u • -j- # 
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To EXPE'L. v. a. [ expelU , Latin.] 

1. To drive out; to force away. 

The Lord your God (hall expel them from before you, and 
drive them from out of your fight. JoJ. xxiii. 5. 

I may know the let why gentle peace 
Should not expel thefe inconveniencics. Shakef Henry V. 
Suppofe a mighty rock to fall there, it would expel the wa- 
ters out of their places with fuch violence as to fling them 
among the clouds. Bur net’s Theory of the Earth. 

t. To ejeft ; to throw out. 

Whatfoever cannot be digefted by the ftomach, is either 
put up by vomit, or put down to the guts, and other parts of 
the body are moved to expel by confcnt. Bacon s Nat. Hi/lory. 

3. To banifh ; to drive from the place of refidence. 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc’d by fate. 

And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate. 

Expel’ d and exil’d left the Trojan fhore. Dryden’ s Virg. Ain: 

Expe'ller. n.f. [from expel.] One that expels or drives 
away. 

ToExpe'nd. v. a. [expends, Latin.] To lay out ; to fpend. 

If my death might make this ifland happy, 

I would expend it with all willingnels. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
The king of England wafted the French king’s country, 
and thereby caufcd him to expend fuch fums of money as ex- 
ceeded the debt. Hayward. 

The publick burthens, though they may be a good reafon 
for our not expending fo much in charity, yet will not juftify 
us in giving nothing. Atterbury s Sermons. 

EXPENSE, n.f. [ expenfum , Latin.] Coft; charges; money 
expended. : 

Hence comes that wild and vaft expenfe. 

That hath enforc’d Rome’s virtue thence. 

Which fimplc poverty firft made. Ben. Jobnfon’s Catiline. 

A feaft prepar’d with riotous expenfe , 

Much coft, more care, and moft magnificence. Dryden. 
I can fee no reafon by which we were obliged to nfeke thofe 
prodigious expenfes. Swift. 

Expe'nseful. adj. [expenfe and full. ] Coftly ; chargeable; 
expenfive. 

No part of ftrufture is either more expcnceful than win- 
dows or more ruinous, as being expofed to all violence of 
weather. Wotton’s Architecture. 

Expe'nseless. adj. [from expenfe.] Without coft. 

A phyfician may fave any army by this frugal and expenfdrfs 
means only. Milton on Education. 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy’d peace. 

Is all experfelefs , and procur’d with cafe. Blackm. Creation. 

Expensive, adj. [from expenfe.] 

1. Given to expenfe; extravagant; luxurious. 

Frugal and induftrious men are friendly to the eftablifhcd 
government, as the idle and expenfive are dangerous. Temple. 

2. Coftly ; requiring expenfe : as, expenfive drefs ; an expenfive 
journey. 

3. Liberal ; generous ; diftributive. 

This requires an active, expenfive , indefatigable goodnefs, 
fuch as our apoftle calls a work and labour of love. Spratt. 

Expensively, adv. [from expenfive.] With great expenfe; 
at great charge. 

1 never knew him live fo great and experfively as he hath 
done fince his return from exile. Swift. 

Expe'nsiveness. n. f. [from expenfive.] 

1. Addiftion to expenfe; extravagance. 

2. Coftlinefs. 

Their highways, for their extent, folidity, or expenftvenefs , 
arc fome of the greateft monuments of the grandeur of the 
Roman empire. Arbutbnot on Coins. 

EXPF.'R/ENCE. n.f. [experientia, Latin.] 

I. Practice; frequent trial. 

Hereof experience hath informed reafon, and time hath 
made thofe things apparent which were hidden. Raleigh. 

z. Knowledge gained by trial and praftice. 

Boys immature in knowledge, 

Pawn their experience to their prefent pleafure. 

And fo rebel to judgment. Shakef. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

But if you’ll profper, mark what I advife. 

Whom age and long expaicnce render wife. Pope. 

To Expedience, v a. [from the noun.] 

1. To try ; to praftife. 

2. To know by praftice. 

Experienced, participial adj. [from experience.] 

1. Made (kilful by experience. 

We muft perfect, as much as we can, our ideas of the dif- 
tinft fpecies ; or learn them from fuch as are ufed to that fort 
of things, and are experienced in them. L::kr. 

2. Wife by long praftice. 

ID him experienc’d Neftor thus rejoin’d, 

O friend ! what forrows do’ft thou bring to mind! Pope. 

Expe'riencer. n.f One who makes trials; a praftifer of 
experiments. 

A curious experienca did affirm, that the likenefs of any 
objeft, if ftrongly cnlightncd, will appear to another, in the 
eye of him that looks ftrongly and fteadily upon it, ’till he be 
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dazzled by it; even after he Ihall have turned his eyes from 
; t Digby on Bodies. 

EXPERIMENT, n.f. [experimentum, Latin ] Trial of any - 
thing ; fomething done in order to difeover an uncertain or 
unknown eft’eft. 

That which fheweth them to be wife, is the gathering of 
principles ®ut of their own particular experiments ; and the 
framing of our particular experiments, according to the rule of 
their principles, fhall make us fuch as they are. Hooker, b. v. 

It is good alfo not to try experiments in ftates, except the 
neccflity be urgent, or the utility evident. Bace/n 

Adam ! by fad experiment I know. 

How little weight with thee my words can find. 

Found fo erroneous. Milton's Paradife Lojl , b. x*. 

’Till his fall it was ignorant of nothing but of fin ; or, at 
leaft, it refted in the notion without the fmart of the expe- 
riment. South’s Sermons. 

When we are fearchingout the nature or properties of any 
being by various methods of trial, this fort of obfervation is 
called experiment. Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

To Ex^e'riment. v. a. [from the noun.] To try; tofearch 
out by trial. 

Francifco Rcdi experimented that no putrified flefh will of 
itfelf, if all infefts be carefully kept from it, produce any. Ray. 

Experimental, adj. [from experiment.] 

1. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon experiment ; formed by obfervation. 

Call me a fool ; 

T ruft not my reading, nor my obfervations. 

Which with experimental foal do warrant 
The tenor of my book. Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 
The experimental teftimony of Giilius is moft confiderable 
of any, who beheld the courfe thereof. Brown’s V u.gar Err. 

3. Known by experiment or trial. 

We have no other evidence of univerfal impenetrability, 
befides a large experience, without an experimental excep- 
tion. Newton’s Opt. 

Thefe are fo far from being fubfervient to atheifts in their 
audacious attempts, that they rather afford an experimental 
confirmation of the univerfal deluge. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Experimentally, adv. [from experimental.] By expe- 
rience ; by trial ; by experiment ; by obfervation. 

The mifearriage being fometimes univerfal, has made us 
impart what we have experimentally learned by our own obfer- 
vations. Evelyn's Ka'endar. 

While the man is under the fcourge of afl’iftion, be is 
willing to abjure thofe fins which he now experimental 1 . . :inds 
attended with fuch bitter conlequences. Rogers's Sermons. 

Exp e'rim enter, n.f [from experiment.] One who makes 
experiment. 

Galilcus and Marfenius, two exaft experimenters , do think 
they find this verity by their experiences ; but furely this is 
impoffible to be done. Digby on Bodies. 

EXPE'RT. adj. [expertw, Latin.] 

1. Skilful; addrefsful; intelligent in bufmefs. 

Now we will take fome order in the town. 

Placing therein fome expert officers. Shakef Henry VI. 

Again fair Alma fits confeft. 

On Florimel’s experter breaft; 

When fhe the rifing figh conftrains. 

And by concealing fpeaks her pains. Prior. 

2 . Ready ; dexterous. 

The meaneft fculptor in th’ /Emilian fquare. 

Can imitate in brafs the nails and hair ; 

Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool. 

Able t’ exprefs the parts, but not difpofe the whole. Dryden. 
They have not the good luck to be perfeftly knowing in the 
forms of fyllogifm, or expert in mode and figure. Locke. 

3. Skilful by praftice or experience. This fenfc is rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge of particulars, one by 
one ; but the general counfels, and the plots and marfhalling 
of affairs, come beft from thofe that are learned. Bacon. 

4. It is ufed by Pope with of before the objeft of fkill, generally 
with in. 

Thy offspring bloom, 

Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 

T he gifts of heav’n to guard thy hoary ftate. Pope’s Odyjfeyt 

Expe'rtly. adv. [from expert.] In a fkilful, ready and dex- 
terous manner. 

Expe'rtness. n.f. [from expert.] Skill; readiaefs; dex- 
terity. 

What his reputation, what his valour, honefty, and ex- 
pert nefs in war. Shak. All’s well that ends well. 

This army, for the expertnefs and valour of the foldiers, 
was thought fufficient to have met the greateft army of the 
Turks. . Knolles's Hijhry of .the Turks. 

Expiable. adj. [from expiate.] Capable to be expiated, or 
attoned. 

To E'XPIATE. v. a. [expio, Latin.] 

1. To annul the guilt of a crime by fubfequent afls of piety; 
to attone for. 1 

Strong and able petty felons, io true penitence, implore 

permiffion 









pcrmiffion to expiate their crimes by their affiduous labours in 
lb innocent and fo hopeful a work' Bacon's Phyf. Remarks. 

The odium which fome men’s rigour or remifliiefs had con- 
t rafted upon my government, I refolved to expiate by regu- 
lations. King Charles. 

for the cure of this difeafe an humble, ferious, hearty re- 
pentance is the only phyfick; not to ex/iate the guilt of it, 
but to qualify us to partake t f the benefit of Ch rift’s attonc- 
ment. Ray on the Creation. 

2. To avert the threats of prodigies. 

ExpiaTion. n.f [from expiate.] 

1 . Lhe aft of expiating or attuning for any crime. 

2. The means by which we attone for crimes ; attonement. 

Law can difeover fin, but not remove, 

Save by thofe fhadowy expiations weak. 

The blood of bulls and goats. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 
The former part of this poem is but a due expiation for my 
not ferving my king and country in it. Dryden. 

Let a man’s innocence be what it will, let his virtues rife to 
the higheft pitch of perfeftion, there will be ftill in him fo 
many Tecret fins, fo many human frailties, fo manyoffences of 
ignorance, paffion and prejudice, fo many unguarded words 
and thoughts, that without the advantage of fuch an expiation 
and attonement, as Chriftianity has revealed to us, it is impof- 
fible hcfhould be faved. Addifon’s Sfeflator , N“. 50. 

3. Praftices by which the threats of ominous prodigies were 
averted. 

Upon the birth of fuch monfters the Grecians and Romans 
did ufe divers forts of expiations , and to go about their prin- 
cipal cities with many folcmn ceremonies and facrifices. Hayw. 

L'xpiatory. adj. [from expiate.] Having the power of ex- 
piation or attonement. 

His voluntary death for others prevailed with God, and had 
the force of an expiatory facrifice. Hooker , h. v. ft 56. 

ExpilaTion. 11 f. [expi/ati , Latin ] Robbery; the aft of 
committing wafte upon land to the lofs of the heir. 

E Pi r a't i on. n.f [ from expire.] 

». That aft of refpiration which thrufts the air out of the lungs, 
and contracts the cavity of the bread. Quincy. 

In all expiration the motion is outwards, and therefore rather 
driveth away the voice than draweth it. Bacon's Nat. Hifto>y. 

Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the fymptoms are a 
violent fever, and a mod exquifite pain increafcs upon inlpi- 
ration ; by which it is didinguifhed from a pleurify, in which 
the greated pain is in expiration. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. The lad emiflion of breath; death. 

We have heard him breathe the groan of expiration. Rambler. 

3. Evaporation ; aft of fuming out. 

4. Vapour; matter expired. 

Words of this fort refemble the wind in fury and impetu- 
oufnefs, in tranfientnefs and fudden expiration. Decay of Piety. 

Clofe air is warmer than open air, as the caufe of cold is 
an expiration from the earth, which in open places is dronger. 

Bacon's Natural Hifto’y , N y . 866. 

5. The ceflation of any thing to which life is figuratively 
aferibed. 

To fatisfy ourfelves of its expiration we darkened the room, 
and in vain endeavoured to difeover any fpark of fire. Boyle. 

6. The conclufion of any limited time. 

If ’till the expiration of your month. 

You will return and fojourn with my fider, 

Difmifling half your train, come there to me. Sbak. K. Lear. 
This he did in a fortnight after the expiration of the treaty 
of Uxbridge. Clarendon , b. viii. 

To EXPl'RE. v. a. [expiro, Latin.] 

1 . To breathe out. 

To fave his body from the fcorching fire. 

Which he from hellifh entrails did expire. Fairy Queen. 
Anatomy exhibits the lungs in a continual motion of in- 
fpiring and expiring air. Harvey on Confumpti.ns. 

This chaff'd the boar; his nodrils flames expire , 

And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dryden' s Ovid. 

2- To exhale ; to fend out in exhalations. 

The fluid which is thus fecreted, and expired forth along 
with the air, goes oft’ in infenfible parcels. IVoodward. 

3. To clofe ; to conclude ; to bring to an end. 

When as time flying with wings fwift. 

Expired haJ the term that thefe two javels 

Should render up a rcckning of their travels. Hubb. Tale. 

To Expi'r e. v. n. 

1. To make an emiflion of the breath. 

If the infpiring and expiring organ of any animal be dopt, it 
fuddcnly dies. Walton's Angler. 

2. To die ; to breathe the lad. 

For when the fair in all their pride expire , 

To their firfl elements the fouls retire. Pope. 

3. To perifh; to fall ; to be dedroyed. 

All thy praife is vain, 

Save what this verfe, which never Ihall expire , 

Shall to thee purchafe. Spenfer . 

I he dead man’s knell, 

Is there fcarce alk’d, for whom; and good mens lives 
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Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they ficken. Skakefb tare ' , l 

4. To fly out with a blad. 

The didance judg’d for fhot of every fizc. 

The Undocks touch, the pond’rous ball expires - 

The vig rous feaman e\ ery porthole plies, 

And adds his heart to every gun he fires. 

5. To conclude; to terminate; to come to an end. 

A month before 
This bond expires, I do expeft return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. S-al,!*.. 

ToEXFLA'IN «... Latin.] To expound "Cl 

lull rate ; to clear by notes or commentaries. 

Such is the original defign, however we may txthi. 

3W 7' l, K • r m^Pcrergol. 

Y ou will have variety of commentators to explain tbe dif- 
ficult paflages to you. r. 

Some explain'd the meaning quite away. pj ' 

Explainable, adj. [from explain.] Capable of being ex- 
plaint d or interpreted. 6 

It is fymbolically explainable, and implieth purification and 
clean nefs. Brown's V ulgar Err ours, b. v. r. 21 

Explainer, n.f [from explain. ] Expofitor; interpreter - 
commentator. ’ 

Explanation, n.f. [from explain.] 

1. The aft of explaining or interpreting. 

2. 'Phc fenl'e given by an explainer or interpreter. 

Before this explanation be condemned, and the bill found 
upon it, fome lawyers Ihould fully inform the jury. Swift. 

Explanatory, adj. [from explain.] Containing explana- 
tion. 

Had the printer given me notice, I would have printed the 
names, and writ explanatory notes. Swift, 

E'xpletive. n.J. [expletivum, Latin] Something ufed only to 
take up room ; fomething of which the ufe is only to prevent 
a vacancy. 

Thefe are not only ufeful expletives to matter, but great or- 
naments of dyle. Swift, 

Oft the ear the open vowels tire, 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope’s Eff. ok Critic. 
Another nicety is in relation to expletives, whether words 
or fyllables, which are made ufe of purely to fupply a va- 
cancy: do, before verbs plural, is abfolutcly fuch ; and future 
refiners may explode did and does. Popt. 

Explicable, adj. [from explicate.] Explainable; pofllblc to 
be explained. 

Many difficulties, fcarce explicable with any certainty, occur 
in the fabrick of human nature. Hale's Origin of Mankivi. 

Great variety there is in compound bodies, and little many 
of them feem to be explicable. Eo)k. 

To E'XPLICATE. v.a. [explico, Latin.] 

1. To unfold; to expand. 

They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 
For the filk labourers of the mulberry wood. Blacbntrt. 

2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 

They do not underfland that part of Chriflian philofophy 
which exptica'es the fecrct nature of this divine facrament. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Although the truths may be elicited and explicated by the 
contemplation of animals, yet they are more clearly evidenced 
in the contemplation of man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The lalt verfe of his laft fatyr is not yet fuificicntly ex- 
plicated. Dryden s Juvenal, Dei cat. 

Explication, n.f [from explicate . ] 

1. The aft of opening; unfolding or expanding. 

2. The aft of explaining; interpretation; explanation. 

The church preacheth, firft publilhing, bv way of te 1- 
mony, the truth which from them flie hath received, written 
in the facrcd volumes of Scripture; fccondly, by way °‘ x ' ‘ 
cation, difeovering the myflcrics which lie hid therein. Hooter. 

Many things arc needful for explication, and niain for app 1 
cation unto particular occafions. ** cl cr j V 

Allowances are made in the explication of our 3U ° U 
parables, which hold only as to the main fcope. dee “ /• 

3. The fenfe given by an explainer ; interpretation. 

’Tis the fubftance of this theory I mainly tC l* n ^ 
many fingle explications and particularities may c r 
upon farther thoughts. Burnet’s Theory of the Eait , / 

E'xplicative. adj. [from explicate.] Having a ten 


adj. [from explicate.] 

If the term which is added to the fubjeft of a complex pro- 
pofition be either eflential or any way neceflary to 1 , 
is called explicative-, for it only explains the fu X. V 
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mortal man is a fon of Adam 
Explica'tor. n.f [from explicate.] 
explainer. 

EXPLI'CIT. adj. [explicitus, Latin.] 
not obfeure; not merely implied 


Watts i 

Expounder; interpreter; 

Unfolded; plain; deari 
method of cen* 


We mud lay afidc that lazy and fallacious rnetn f 

furing by the lump, and bring things clofe lo p ft p u fact. 
and evidence. Bw net’s Theory of the - |* y t0 fheW 

Thefe fpeculations, when moll refined, lerve 0 , 
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how impoffiblc it is for us to have a clear and explicit notion 
of that which is infinite. South's Sermons. 

Explicitly, adv. [from explicit ] Plainly ; dircftly ; not 
merely by inference or implication 

l his. querulous humour carries an implicit repugnance to 
God’s dilpofals ; but where it is indulged, it ufuaiiy is its own 
expofitor, and < xflititly avows it. Government cf tie Tongue. 


To EXPLODE, v. a. [exilodo, LattnTj^^H 
1 To drive out difgraccfully with fome noife of contempt ; to 
treat with open contempt ; to treat not only with neglect, but 
open dil'dain or fcorn. 

Him old and young 

Exploded, and had feiz’d with violent hands; 

Had not a cioud defeending liiatch’d him thence 
Unfeen amid’ the throng. Aciltons Par adijc Loft, b. xi. 

Thus was th’ applaufe they meant, 

Turn’d to ext lading hits, triumph to ihamc, 

Cafl on themfelves from their own mouths. Milt. Par. Loft. 

Old age explodes all but morality. Rojcommon. 

There is pretended, that a magnetical globe or terrclla, 
being placed upon its poles, would have a conflant rotation ; 
but this is commonly exploded, as being againft all expe- 
rience. Tvilkins's Daedalus. 

Shall that man pafs for a proficient in Chrift’s fchool, who 
would have been exploded in the fchool of Zeno or Epiftetus. 

South’s Sermons. 

Provided that no word, which afociety {hall give a fanftion 
to, be afterwards antiquated and exploded, they may re- 
ceive whatever new ones they {hall find occafion for. 

Sw ft's Letter to the Lord High Treafurer. 

2. To drive out with noife and violence. 

But late the kindled powder did explode 
The mafly ball, and the brafs tube unload. Blackmore. 
Explo'dir. n.f. [from explode.] An hiflbr; one who drives 
out any perfon or thing with open contempt. 

EXPLOIT, n.f. [expletum, Latin, res exfleta. ] A defign 
accompliflied ; an atchievement ; a fuccefsful attempt. 

Know’ft thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a clofe exploit of death ? Sbak. Rich. III. 

Flight cannot (lain the honour you have won; 

But mine it will, that no exploit have done. Sbak. Hen . VI. 
How {hall I relate 

To human fenfe th’invifible exploits 

Of warring fpirits ? Milton's Paradifc Loft , b. V. 

He breaks fierce Hannibal’s infulting heats ; 

Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats. Denham. 
Will you thus diflionour 

Your pad exploits, and fully all your wars ? Addifon’s Cato. 
To Explo'it. v.a. [from the noun.] To perform; to at- 
chieve. 

He exploited great matters in his own perfon in Gallia, and 
by his fon in Spain. Camden's Remains. 

To EXPLC'RATE. v.a. [explore, Latin.] To fearch out; 
to try by fearching. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith exp/orate their 
way. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 20. 

ExploraTion. n.f. [from explorate.] Search; examination. 
For exaft exploration they Ihould be fufpended where the air 
is quiet, that, clear of impediments, they may the more freely 
convert upon their natural verticity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ufe may be made of the like way of exploration in that en- 
quiry which puzzles fo many modern naturalifts. Boyle. 

Explora'tor. n.f. [from explorate ] One who fearches ; a 
fearcher ; an examiner. 

Explo'ratory. adj. [ from explorate. ] Searching; exa- 
mining. 

To EXPLO RE. v. a. [exploro, Latin.] To try ; to fearch 
into ; to examine by trial. 

Abdiel that fight endur’d not, where he flood 
Among the mightieft, bent on higheft deeds. 

And thus his own undaunted heart explores. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Divers opinions I have been inclined to queftion, not 
only as a naruralift, but as a chymift, whether they be agree- 
able to true grounds of philofophy, or the exploring experi- 
ments of the fire. Boyle. 

But Capys, and the reft of founder mind, 

The fatal prefent to the flames defign’d, 

Or to the wat’ry deep ; at leaft to bore 

The hollow fides, and hidden frauds explore. Dryden’ s Ain. 

The mighty Stagy rite firft left the lhore. 

Spread all his fails, and durft the deeps explore ; 

He fleer’d fecurely, and difeover’d far, 

Led by the light of the Mceonian ftar. Pope's EJf. onCrit. 
E.vPlo'kement. n.f. [from explore.] Search; trial. 

The fruftrated fearch of Porta, upon the explorement of 
many, could fcarce find one. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 
Explo'sion. n.f. [from explode.] The aft of driving out 
any thing with noife and violence. 

Thofe parts which abound with ftrata of ftone, or marble, 
making the ftrongell oppofition, are the mod furioufly {hat- 
tered ; an event obfervable not only in this, but all other 
exploftor.s whatever. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 


EXP 

In gunpowder the charcoal and fulphur cafily take fire; and 
fet fire to the nitre; and the fpirit of the nitre being thereby 
rarified into vapour, rufiics out with exploftou, after the man- 
ner that the vapour of water rufiiesout of an xolipile : the ful- 
phur alfo, being volatile, is converted into vapour, and aug- 
ments the expUJion A ewton 1 Upt. 

With explofton vaft, 

The thunder raifes his tremendous voice. Tlxmftn. 

Explo'sive. adj. [from explode ] Driving out with nolle and 
violence. 

Thefe minerals conftitute in the earth a kind of natural 
gunpowder, which rakes fire ; and by the affiftance of its ex- 
ploftvt power, renders the {hock greater. Woodward' s N. Hijl. 

EXPONENT, n. f. [from expor.o, Latin.] 

Exponent of the ratio, or proportion between any two num- 
bers or quantities, is the exponent arifing when the antecedent 
is divided by the confcquent : thus fix is the exponent of the 
ratio which thirty hath to fire. Alfo a rank of numbers in 
arithmetical progreflion, beginning from O, and placed over 
a rank of numbers iii geometrical progreflion, are called in- 
dices or exponents : and in this is founded the rcafon and de- 
monflration of logarithms ; for addition and fubtraftion of 
thefe exponents anfwers to multiplication and divifion in the 
geometrical numbers. Harris. 

Exponential, adj, [from exponent.] 

Exponential curves are fuch as partake both of the nature 
of algebraick and tranfcendental ones. They partake of the 
former, becaufe they confift of a finite number of terms, 
though thofe terms themfelves are indeterminate ; and they 
are in fome meafure tranfcendental, becaufe they cannot be 
algebraically conftrufted. Harris. 

To EXPO'RT. v. a. [export 0, Latin ] To carry out of a 
country, generally in the way of traffick. 

Glorious followers taint bufinefs for want of fecrccy, and 
export honour from a man, and make him a return in envy. 

Bacons EJJ'ays , Civil and Moral. 

Edward III. by his encouragement of trade, turned the 
fcal« fo much in favour of Englifli merchandize, that, by a 
balance of trade taken in his time, the exported commodities 
amounted to two hundred ninety-four thoufand pounds, and 
the imported but to thirty-eight thoufand. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

Great {hips brought from the Indies precious wood, and ex- 
ported pearls and robes. Arbuthn t on Coins. 


E'xpnRT. n.f [from the verb.] Commodity carried out in 
traffick. 

Exportation, n.f. [from export.] The aft or praftice of 
carrying out commodities into other countries. 

The caufe of a kingdom’s thriving is fruitfulnefs of foil to 
produce ncceflaries, not only fufficient for the inhabitants, hut 
for exportation into other countries. Swift. 

Expo'rter. n.f. [from export.] He that carries out commo- 
dities, in oppofition to the importer , who brings them in. 

Money which is weight, according to its denomination by 
the ftandard of the mint, will be that which will be melted 
down, or carried away in coin by the exporter, whether the 
pieces of each fpecics be by the law bigger or lefs. La ke. 
To EXPO'SE. v. a. [expono, exfofttum, Lat. expfer, French.] 

1 . To lay open ; to make liable to. 

T ake phyfick, pomp ; 

Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel. 

That thou may’ft fhakc the fuperflux to them. 

And Ihew heav’n juft. Shakejpeare' s King Lear. 

Who here 

Will envy whom the higheft place expofes 

Foremoft to fland againft the Thunderer’s aim ? Milt. P. L. 

To pafs the riper period of his age, 

Afting his part upon a crowded ftage. 

To lafting toils expos’d, and cndlefs cares, 

To open dangers, and to fecret fnares. Prior. 

2. To put in the power of any thing. 

But ftiil he held his purpofe to depart ; 

For as he lov’d her equal to his life. 

He would not to the Teas expoje his wife. Dryden. 

3. To lay open ; to make bare ; to put in a ftatc of being afted 
upon. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove. 

And beafts, by nature ftrong, renew their love ; 

Then fields the blades of bury’d corn difclofc. 

And while the balmy weftern fpirit blows. 

Earth to the breath her bofom dares expofe. Dryden s Virgil. 

4. To lay open to cenfure or ridicule; to ftiow in fuch a ftate 
as brings contempt. 

Like Horace, you only exp.fe the follies of men, without 
arraigning their vices. Dryden' s Juv. Dedication. 

Tully has juftly exbofed a precept, that a man {hould live 
with his friend in fuch a manner, that if he became his ene- 
my, it ihould not be in his power to hurt him. Addifon’s Sped?. 
A fool mUhc once himfelf alone expofe ; 

Now one in verfe makes many more in profe. Pope. 

Your fame and your property fuffer alike, you are at once 
expofed and plundered. p 0 . ( 

5. To lay open to examination. 
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Thofe who feek truth only, freely expofe their principles to 
the tell, and arepleafed to have them examined. Locke. 

6. To put in danger. 

The expofing himfelf notorioufly did fometimes change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give ground. 

‘ Clarendon , b. viii. 

7. To caft out to chance. 

A father, unnaturally carelefs of his child, gives him to 
another man ; and he again expofes him : a third man finding 
him, breeds up and provides for him as his own. Locke. 

Helplefs and naked on a woman’s knees, T 

To be expos'd or rear’d as fhc may pleafe, v 

Feel her neglcft, and pine from her difeafe. Prior. J 

8. Tocenfure; to treat with difpraife. A colloquial abufe of 
the word. 

A little wit is equally capable of expofing a beauty, and of 
aggravating a fault. Adclifon’s Spectator, N°. 2g. 

Exposition, n. f. [from expofe.] 

1. Thefituation in which anything is placed with refpeefi to the 
fun or air. 

Water he chufes clear, light, without tafte or fmell ; drawn 
not from fnow, but from fprings with an eafterly expfttion. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
The diverfity of expofit'ton of the feveral kitchens in this 
city, whereby fome receive the rays of the fun fooner, and 
others later, will occafion great irregularity as to the time of 
dining. Arbuthnot. 

2 . Explanation ; interpretation ; [from expound, txpono, Latin.] 

My lord of York, it better Ihew’d with you, 

When that your flock, aflembled by the bell, 

Encircled you, to hear with reverence 

Your exposition on the holy text. Shakefpeare' s Henry IV . 

You are a worthy judge; 

You know the law : your expofttion 

Hath been mod found. Shakefpeare' s Mcrch. of Venice. 

1 have fometimes very boldly made fuch expofitions of my 
authors, as no commentator will forgive me. Dryden. 

Expositor, n.f [expofitor, Latin.] Explainer ; expounder ; 
interpreter. 

A mirth-moving jeft. 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expofitor. 

Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 

That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shakefpeare. 

In the pi&ure of Abraham’s facrificing his fon, lfaac is 
deferibed as a little boy, which is not confentaneous unto the 
authority of exp' f tors. Brown's Vulgar Err ours, b. v. c. 8. 

The finner’s confidence is the beft expcfitor of the mind of 
God, under any judgment or afHi&ion. South' s Sermons. 

Commentators and fcholiafts, thofe copious expoftors of 
places, pour out a vain overflow of learning on paffages plain 
and eafy. Locke. 

To EXPOSTULATE, v. n. [expoflulo, Latin.] To can- 
vafs with anothei ; to altercate ; to debate without open rup- 
ture. 

More bitterly could 1 expoflulate. 

Save that for reverence of fome alive 
I give a fparing limit to my tongue. Shakef. Richard III. 
The emperor’s ambaflador did expoflulate with the king, 
that he had broken his league with the emperor. Hayward. 

It is madnefs for friendlcfs and unarmed innocence to cx- 
pojlulate with invincible power. L'Ejlrange. 

Durft I expoflulate with providence, I then might afk. Cotton. 
The bifliop will expoflulate, and the tenant will have regard 
to the reaibnablenefs of the demand, rather than engage in a 
fuit. Swift. 

Expostulation, n.f. [from expoflulate.] 

1 . Debate ; altercation ; difeuflion of an affair in private with- 
out rupture. 

Expojlulations end well between lovers, but ill 
friends. 

2. Charge; accufation. 

This makes her bleeding patients to accufe 
High hcav’n, and thefe expflulations ufe ; 

Could nature then no private woman grace. 

Whom we might dare to love, with fuch a face ? 
Exportation is a private accufation of one friend touching 
another, fuppofed not to have dealt fingly or considerately in 
the courfe of good friendfhip. Ayliffc s Paragon. 

Expostula'tor. n.f. [from expoflulate .] One that debates 
with another without open rupture. 

Expo'stulatory. aclj. [from expoflulate.'] Containing ex- 
poflulation. 

This fable is a kind of an cxpojlulatory debate between 
bounty and ingratitude. K Ef Tange. 

Exposure, n.f. [from expofe.] 


between 

Spoil. 


Waller. 


The a£l of expofing or fetring out to obfervation. 

The ftate of being open to obfervation. 

When we have our naked frailties hid. 

That fuffer in expofure, let us meet. Shakef Macbeth. 

The ft-ate of being expofed, or being liable to any thing. 
Determine on fome courfe, 

More than a wild expofure to each chance 
't hat Harts i’ th’ way before thee. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

The Hate of being in danger. 


Ajax fets Therfitcs 

To match us in comparifons with dirt ; 

To weaken and diferedit our expofure. 

How hard foever rounded in with danger. Shakef care 

5. Expofition ; the fituation in which the fun or ait is received ' 
The cold now advancing, fet fuch plants as will not endure 
the houfe, in pots two or three inches lower than the Purface 
of fome bed, under a fouthern expofure. Eveh-n 

To EXPOUND, v. a. [expono, Lat.] 

1. To explain ; to clear; to interpret ; to {hew the meaning of. 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of ihofe words 
than pope Leo himfelf expounded them, vvhofe fpcech concern- 
ing our Lord’s afeenfion may ferve inftead of a marginal 
glofs. Hooker , b. v. J. 4 .- 

Th is by Calphurnia’s dream is fignified. 

— And this way you have well expounded it. Shak. J u . Q^f. 
He expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himfelf. Lu. xxiv. 27. 

Thofe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith they did 
not make truth, but rcligioufly expounded it ; fo in matters of 
ecclefiaftical government, they did not create provinces for 
themfelves, but ordered the countries which they then had. 

Raleigh's Ejfays. 

2. To examine; to lay open : a Latinifm. 

He fxpounded both his pockets, 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. Hudilras. 
Expo'under. n.f. [from expound.] Explainer; interpreter. 
This they did partly as faithful witneffes, making a mere re- 
lation of what God himfelf had revealed unto them ; and partly 
as careful expounders, teachers, and perfuaders thereof. Hooker. 
The beft he was. 

And faithfulleft expounder ok the laws. Dryden' s Juv. Sat. 4. 
To EXPRE'SS. v. a [ exprimo , expreffus, Latin.] 

1. To copy; to refemblc; to reprefent. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dams exprefs. 

And fo the great I meafur’d by the lefs. Dryden' s Virgil. 

Adorn a dream, expreff.ng human form. 

The fhape of him who fuft'er’d in the ftorm ; 

And fend it fleeting to the Thracian court, 

The wreck of wretched Ccyx to report. Dry&tn. 

2. To reprefent by any of the imitative arts: as poetry, fculp- 
ture, painting. 

Each fkilful artift {hall exprefs thy form 
In animated gold. Smith’s Phadra and Hippolitus. 

3. To reprefent in words ; to exhibit by language ; to utter ; to 
declare. 

Lefs than half we find exprejl. 

Envy bid conceal the reft. Milton. 

Though they have learned thofe founds, yet there are no 
determined ideas laid up in their minds, which are to be cx- 
preffed to others by them. hcckt. 

In moral ideas we have no fcnfible marks that refemble 
them, whereby we can fet them down : we have nothing but 
words to exprefs them by. Locke. 

True wit is nature to advantage dreft, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er fo well exprejl. Pope. 

Others for language all their care exprefs. 

And value books, as women men, for drefs. Pope- 

To fhed tears, among the ancients, when they ftiould ex- 
prefs their gratitude to the gods with joy, was efteemed la pro- 
phanation. Notes to Pope's Odyfjey. 

4. To Ihow or make known in any manner. 

No longer {hall thy bodice aptly lace. 

That air and {hape of harmony exprejs, . 

Fine by degrees, and delicately lefs Prior. 

5. To utter; to declare, with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Mr. Philips did exprefs himfelf with much indignation 
againit me one evening. r 

6. To denote ; to defignate. . 

Mofes and Aaron took thefe men expreffd by their names. 

Numb. 1. U* 

7. To fqueeze out ; to force out by compreflion. 

Among the watry juices of fruit are all the fruits ou 
which drink is exprefjed ; as the grape, and the app ,clL 

8. To extort by violence : a Latinifm. 

Halters and racks cannot exprefs from thee 
More .h,„ thy deeds : ’.is only judgment 

Express, adj. [from the verb.] 

1 . Copied; rcfembling; exactly like. 

Of his prefence many a fign 
Still following thee, ftill compafling thee round 
With goodnefs and paternal love; his face , p r a. 
Exprejs, and of his fteps the track divine. Miltons?. / 

2. Plain ; apparent ; in dired terms. . . Scrip- 

1 here hath been fome doubt whether containing ^ 
ture do import exprefs fetting down in p am ter * > 
comprehending in fuch fort, that by rcaon Hooker, b . >- 
thence conclude all things which arenecn at > „ nera lof 
There is not any pofftive law of 1 »en, whi :th< . 
particular, received by formal exprefs con e , awa y } if 

or by fecret approbation; but the fame ^ j v# f is- 

occafion ferves. 1 ’ All 
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All the gazers on the {kies. 

Read not in fair heaven’s ftory 
Expretfer truth, or truer glory. 

Than they might in her bright eyes. Ben. Jchnf. Epigr. 

« Clear ; not dubious. 

•*’ | ] 0V e to feel myfelf of an exprefs and fettled judgment and 

affedion, in things of the greateft moment. More’s Div. Dial. 

As to the teftimonies of the fathers, let them be never fo 
exprefs againft all forts of prayers and invocations, they hold 
only of luch a fort of prayer. Stillingfleet. 

Where reafoti or feripture is exprefs for any opinion, or 
adion, we may receive it as of divine authority. Locke. 
4. On purpofe ; for a particular end. 

They who are not induced to believe and live as they ought, 
by thole dil'covcrics which God hath made in Scripture, would 
{land out againft any evidence whatfoever; even that of a 
meffen^er fent exprefs from the other world. Atterbury’s Serm. 
Express- n.f. [from the adjedive.J 

1. A mefle.'ger fent on purpole. 

7'he king fent an exprefs immediately to the marquis, with 
all the particular informations. Clarendon, b. viii. 

As if expreffes from all parts had come. 

With frefh alarms threat’ning the fate of Rome. Dryd. Juv. 
Upon the firft moment I was difeovered fleeping on the 
ground, after my landing, the emperor had early notice of it 
by an exprefs. Gulliver’s Travels. 

2. A mellage fent. 

I am content my heart ftiould be difeovered to the world, 
without any of thofe popular captations which fome men ufe 
in their fpeeches and expreffes. King Charles. 

3. A declaration in plain terms. Not ufual. > 

They do not only contradid the general defign and particu- 
lar expreffes of the gofpel, but trefpafs againft all logick and 
common fenfe. Norris. 

Expressible, adj. [from exprefs.] 

1. That may be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a memory and tradition of it in general, 
but even of feveral particular accidents of it likewife, which 
they handed downwards to the fucceeding ages, with notes of 
the greateft terror cxpreffble. It oodwurd’s Natural Hi/lory. 

2. That may be drawn by fqueezing or expreffion. 

Expression, n.f. [from exprefs.] 

1. The ad or power of reprefenting any thing. 

There is nothing comparable to the variety of inftrudive 
expreffous by fpcech, wherewith a man alone is endowed, as 
with an iimrumcnt fuitable to the excellency of his foul, tor 
the communication of his thoughts. Holder’s Elcm. of Speech. 

2. The form or caft of language in which any thoughts are 
uttered. 

But ill expreffion fometimes gives allay 
To noble thoughts, whofe flame {hall ne’er decay. Buckingh. 
The poet, to reconcile Helen to his reader, brings her in 
as a penitent, condemning her own infidelity in very ftrong 
expreffv.ns. ^otes on the Odyffey. 

3. A phrafe ; a mode of fpecch. 

4. The ad of fqueezing or forcing out any thing by a prefs. . 

l'hofe juices that arc fo fleftiy, as they cannot make drink 
by eXprcfjion, yet may make drink by mixture of water. Bacon. 

' The juices of the leaves arc obtained by cxprejfton from 
this juice proceeds the tafte. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Expre'ssive. adj. [from exprefs.] Having the power of ut- 
terance or reprefentation. W ith sf before the thing exprefled. 
Each verfe fo ( wells exprejfive of her woes, 

And ev’ry tear in lines fo mournful flows. 

We, fpite of fame, her fate revers’d believe, 

O'erlook her crimes, and think ftie ought to live. ^ Tickell. 

And four fair queens, whofe hands (uftain a flow r, 

Th’ exprejfive emblem of their fofter pow’r. , Pope. 

A vifible and exemplary obedience to God s laws is the 
moft e prefjiie acknowledgment of the majefty and fovereignty 
of God, and dilpofes others to glorify him by the fame ob- 
fervances. Rog-rs, Sermon 18. 

Expre'ssively. adv. [from exprejfive.] In a clear and repie- 
fentative way. 

Expressiveness, n.f. [from exprejfive ] The power of ex- 
preffion, or reprefentation by words. 

The murrain at the end has all the cxpreffiver.ef that wo res 
can give : it was here that the poet {trained hard to outdo 
Lucretius. Addifon. 

Expre'ssly. adv. [from exprefs.] In dired terms; plainly; 
clearly ; not by implication ; not generally. 

It doth not follow, that of neceflity we {hall fin, unlefs 
we exprefsly extend this in every particular. Hooker, b. ii. f. i. 

Articles of belief, and tilings which all men mull of necef- 
fity do, to the end they may be laved, are either exprefsly fet 
down in Scripture, or- clfe plainly thereby to be gathered. 

Hooker, b. iii. f. ic. 

* Who dare crofs ’em. 

Bearing the king’s will from his mouth exprefs y ? Shakef. 

The beginning of the worftvp of images in thefe weftern 
parts, was by the folly and fupcrftition ot the people, exprejs y 
againft the will of their own oilhop. SiillingfUet. 
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This account I esprefly give of them, when I enter on tli 7 
argument. Atterbury’s Sermons, 

All the duties that the beft political laws enjoin, as condu- 
cive to the quiet and order of focial lifej are exprefsly com- 
manded by our religion. Rogers, Sermon 1 7. 

Expre'ssure. n f. [1 rom exprefs. Now diftifcd.J 

1. Expreffion; utterance. 

There is a myftery in the foul of ftate. 

Which hath an operation more divine. 

Than breath or pen can give expreffure to. Sh. Troll, and Cr. 

2. The form ; the likenefs reprefented. 

I will drop fome obfeure cpiftles of love, wherein, by the 
colour of his beard, the manner of his gait, the expreffure of 
his eye, forehead, and complexion, he fhall find himfelf per- 
fonated. Shakef. Twelfth Night. 

3. The mark; the impreffion. 

And nightly, meadow fairies, look you fing, 

Like to the garter-compafs in a ring : 

Th’ expreffure that it bears, green let it be. 

More fertile frefti than all the field to fee. . Shakefpeare. 

To EXPROBRA'TE. v.a. [exprobro, Latin.] To charge upon 
with reproach ; to impute openly with blame ; to upbraid. 

To exprobrate their ftupidity, he induces the providence of 
ftorks : now, if the bird had been unknown, the illuftration 
had been obfeure, and the exprobration not fo proper. Brown. 

Exprobra'tion. n.f. [from exprobrate. ] Scornful charge; 

reproachful accufation ; a£t of upbraiding. 

The only goodnefs we glory in, is to find out fomevvhat 
whereby we may judge others to be ungodly : each other’s 
fault we obferve as matter of exprobration, and not of grief. 

Hooker’s S rmons, Preface. 
The Parthians, with exprobration of Craffus’s thirft after 
money, poured molten gold into his mouth after he was dead. 

Abbot's Defcription of the IV nld. 
It will be a denial with fcorn, with a taunting cxprol ration ; 
and to be miferable without commiferation, is the height of 
mifery. South’s Sermons. 

No need fuch boafts, or exprobrations falfe 
Of cowardice : the military mound 
The Britilh files tranfeend in evil hour 
For their proud foes. Phillips. 

To Expropriate, v. a. [ex and proprius, Latin.] To make 
no longer our own ; to hold no longer as a property. Not in 
ufe. 

When you have refigned, or rather configned, your expro- 
priated will to God, and thereby entrufted him to will for you, 
all his difpenfations towards you are, in effe£f, the acts of 
your own will. B'-yle's Scraphick Love. 

To EXPU'GN. v. a. [expugno, Latin.] To conquer ; to take 
by aflault. 

Expucna'tion. n.f. [from expugn,] Conqueft ; the act of 
taking by aflault. 

The expugnation of Vienna he could never accompli fh. Sand. 

ToEXPU'LSE. v.a. [expulfus, Latin.] To drive out; to ex- 
pel ; to force away. 

For ever ftiould they be expuls' d from France, 

And not have title of an earldom there. Shak. Henry VI. 
Suppofe a nation where the cuftom were, that after full age 
the fons ftiould expulfe their fathers and mothers out ot poflel- 
fions, and put them to their penfions. Bacon’s holy War. 

Although inwardly received, it may be very diuretick, and 
expulfe the ftone in the kidneys ; yet how it ftiould relolvc or 
break that in the bladder, will require a farther difpuie. Brown. 

Didtys relates, that Pcleus was expulfed from his kingdom 
by Acaltus. Notes on the Odyffey ; 

Expu'lsion. n.f [from expulfe.] 

1. The a& of expelling or driving out. 

A wooer. 

More hateful than the foul expuff on is 

Of thy dear hufband. Shakef. Cymbeline. 

Sole victor from th’ cxpulfion of his foes, 

Mcffiah his triumphal chariot turn’d. Milton' s Paradife Lef . 
Others think it poffible fo to contrive feveral pieces of fteel 
and a load-ftone, that, by their continual attra&ion and cxpal- 
Jhn of one another, they may caufe a perpetual revolution of 
a wheel. Wilkins’s Daedalus. 

Coffee- coloured urine proceeds from a mixture ol a fmall 
quantity of blood with the urine; but often prognofticates a 
refolutron of the obftru&ing matter, and the expu fun of gra- 
vel or a ftone. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

z. The ftate of being driven out. 

To what end had the angel been fet to keep the entrance 
into Paradife, after Adam’s cxpulfion, if ti e univerfe had been 
Paradife ? For then muft Adam have been chafed alfo out of 
the world. Raleigh's Hiflory of the World. 

This magnificent temple was not finifbed ’till after the ex- 
pulfton of Tarquin. Still ngficct. 

Expu'lsive. adj. [from expulfe] Having the power of ex- 
pullton. 

If the member he dependent, by raifing of it up, and 
placing it equal with or higher than Uie relt or the boil/, the 

influx 
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influx may be retrained, and the part (Lengthened by expul- 
five bandages. Wijeman s Surgery. 

ExPuVeri n. n.f. [from expunge.] Abolition; the ail of ex- 
punging, blotting, or effacing. 

To EXPU'NGE. v.a. [expungo, Latin,] 

X. To Mot out; to rub out. 

The difference of the denarius and drachm having been 
done in the manufeript, it was needlefs to expunge it. Arbuthn. 

Neither do they remember the many alterations, additions, 
and expunging} made by great authors in thofc treatifes which 


they prepare for the publick. Swift. 

2. To efface; to annihilate. 

Wilt thou not to a broken heart difpcnfe 
Thy balm of mercy, and expunge th’ offence ? Sandys. 

Deduil what is but vanity, or drefs, 

Or learning’s luxury, or idlenefs, 

( )r tricks to fhew the ftretch of human brain 
Mere curious plcafure, or ingenious pain ; 

Expunge the whole, or lop th’ excrefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts: 

Then fee how little the remaining fum, 

Which ferv’d the pad, and mufl the times to come 1 Pope. 

Expurga'tion. n. f. [expurgation Latin.] 

x. The adl of purging or cleaning. 

All the inteftines, but cfpecially the great ones, kidneys 
and ureters, ferve for expurgation. Wifeman's Surgery. 

2 . Purification from bad mixture, as of errour or falfhood. 

Wife men know, that arts and learning want expurga- 
tion ; and if the courfe of truth be permitted to itfelf, it can- 
not efcapc many errours. Brown's Preface to V ulgar Errsurs. 

Exp u^rga TORY. aelj. [ expurgatorius , Latin.] Employed in 
purging away what is noxious: as, the expurgatory index of 
the Romanics directs the abolition or expunction of paffages 
admitted by any authors contrary to popery. 

There wants expurgatory animadverfions, whereby we 
might flrike out great numbers of hidden qualities ; and having 
once a conceded lift, we might with more fafety attempt their 
rcafons. brown's Vulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 7. 

E'XQkJISITE. adj. [ exquifitus , Latin ] 

1. Farfought ; excellent; confummate; complete. 

His abfolute exadlnefs they imitate by tending unto that 
which is moft exquifite in every particular. Hooker , b. i. f 5. 

Why lhould the date be troubled with this needlefs charge 
of keeping and maintaining fo great a navy in fuch exquifite 
perfection and readinefs? Raleigh's Efiays. 

Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different fpecies ; 
and none but a poet of the moft unbounded invention, and 
the moft exquifite judgment, could have fitted their converfa- 
tion and behaviour to their ftate of innocence. Addfion. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably relifhed by beafts in a 
more exquifite degree than they are by men ; for they tafte them 
fincere ana pure, without being diftraCted in the purfuit, or 
difquieted in the ufe of them. Atterbury s Sermons. 

2. Confummately bad. 

With exquifite malice they have mixed the gall and vinegar 
of falfity and contempt. King Charles. 

Exqu'isitely. adv. [from exquifite.] Perfectly ; completely: 
in either a good or ill fenfe. 

We fee more exqui/itely with one eye fhut than with both 
open ; for that the fpirits vifual unite themfclvcs, and become 
ftronger. Bacon’s Natural Hi/lory, N°. 86. 

A collection of rare manuferipts, exquiftely written in Ara- 
bick, and fought in the moft remote parts by Epenius, the moft 
excellent linguift. IVotton. 

The foldier then, in Grecian arts unfkill’d, 

Returning rich with plunder from the field. 

If cups of filver or of gold he brought, 

With jewels fet, and exquiftely wrought, , 

To glorious trappings Itrait the plate he turn’d, 

And with the glitt’ring fpoil his horfe adorn d. . Dryden. 
The poetry of “opera’s is generally as exquiftely ill as the 
mufick is good. . Addi fin's Remarks on Italy. 

F.xou'isiteness. n.f [from exquifite.] Nicety ; perfection. 
We fuppofe the fuperficies of the two glafles lhould be 10 
exaClly flat and fmooth, that no air at all can come between 
them ; and experience has informed us, that it is extremely 
difficult to procure from our ordinary tradefmen either glades 
or marbles fo much as approaching fuch an exqufitenefs. Boyle. 

" ' ’ A copy ; a writing co- 


E'xscript. n.f. [exferiptum, Latin.] 

pied from another. . , . , 

Exsi'ccant. adj. [from exfccate] Drying; having the power 

Some are moderately moift, and require to be treated with 
medicines of the like nature, fuch as flefhy parts ; others dry 
in themfelves, yet require exficcants , as bones. IVtJeman. 
To EXSl'CCATE. o. 17. [exficco, Latin.] To dry. 

Jf in a diffolution of fteel a reparation of parts be made by 
precipitation, or exhalation, the exfccated powder afeends not 
unto the loadfione. Browns Vulgar Errours , b. n. e. 3. 

Great heats and droughts exficcatc and wafte the moiiture 
and vegetative nature of the earth. Mortimer s Hujbandry. 
ExsiccaTion. n.f [from exficcatt] The aft of drying. 


That which is concreted by exfucation , or exprcffioti of h 
midity, will be rcfolved by humedation; as earth, dirt » U j 
clay. Brown's V ulgar Errours , b. ii.' c ", 

Exsi'ccative. adj. [from exfiecate.] Having the power 0 f 
drying. 

Exspui'tion. n. f. [ expus , Latin.] A difebarge of f a U va b 
fpitting. ^ a • ' 

Exsu'ction. n.f. [t’A ugo, Latin.] The ad of fucking out or 
draining out, without immediate contact of the poweiTuckiii 
with the thing fucked. e 

If you open the valve, and force up the fucker, after this 
firft e xfuflion you will drive cut almoft a whole cylinder full 0 f 

air - Boy) t . 

Exsuda'tion. n.f [from exudo, Latin.] A fweatin" out' an 
cxtillation ; an emiffion. 

They feemed to be made by an exfudation , or cxtillation of 
fome petrifying juices out of the rocky earth. Derbamt 

To Exsu'ffolate. v. a. [a word peculiar to Shakefpeart .1 
To whifper ; to buzz in the ear, [from the Italian verb 
fuffolar. jHanmer. 

Exchange me fur a goat. 

When I (hall turn the bufinefs of my foul 

To fuch exfujfolatc and blown furmifes. Skakefp. Othello, 

Exsuffla'tion. n. f. [ex and Jujfio, Latin ] A blalt working 
underneath. 

Of volatility the utmoft degree is when it will fly away 
without returning :■ the next is when it will fly up, but with 
eafe return : the next is when it will fly upwards over the 
helm, by a kind of exfucation, without vapouring. Bacon. 

To Exsu'scitate. v. a. [exfufito, Latin.] To roufe up ; to 
ftir up. D itt. 

E'xtancy. n.f. [ from extant. ] Parts riling up above the 
reft ; in oppofition to thofc depreffed. 

The order of the little extancies , and confequently that of 
the little depreffions in point of fituation, will be altered 
likewife. Boyle on Colours. 

E'XTANT. aelj. [extans, Latin.] 

1. Standing out to view ; Handing above the reft. 

That part of the teeth which is extant above the gums is 
naked, and not inverted with that fenfible membrane called 
periofteum, wherewith the other bones are covered. Ray. 

2, Publick ; not fuppreffed. 

The firft of the continued weekly bills of mortality, extant 
at the parilh clerks hall, begins the twenty-ninth of December 
1603. Graunt' s Bills of Mortality. 

Exta'tick!" \ ad i' i> Vamo ' f ' SeeEcsTACY.] 

1. Tending to fomething external. 

1 find in me a great deal of extatical love, which continual- 
ly carries me to good without myfelf. Boyh. 

Rapturous. 

In trance extatick may thy pangs be drown’d ; 

Bright clouds defeend, and angels watch thee round. 
Exte'mporal. adj. [ extempcralis , Latin.] 

1. Uttered without premeditation ; quick; ready; fudden. 
Alcidimus the fophifter hath many arguments to prove, 

that voluntary and extemporal far excelleth premeditated fpcech. 

Hooker, b. v. / 22. 

A man of plcafant and popular converfation, of good ex- 
tempcral judgment and difeourfe, for the fatisfying ot publick 
minifters. IVotton s Life of the Duke of Buckingham. 

2. Speaking without premeditation. . 

Many foolilb things fall from wife men, if they (peak in 

hafte, or be extemporal. Ben. 'Jobnfon s Dijcooeriei. 

Exte'mporally. adv. [from extemporal.] Quickly; without 
premeditation. 

The quick comedians 
Extcmporally will ftage us, and prefent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Shakef. Anthony and 
Extempora'neoUS. adj. [extemporaneus, Latin. J 11 ou 

premeditation; l'udden. 

Extemporary, adj. [extemforareus, Latin.] Uttere 0 p« 
formed without premeditation ; fudden ; quick. . . 

'This cuftom was begun by our anceftors out of an am 1 
of fhewing their extemporary ability of fpcaking *P on 

fub j eft 6 Morel Divine Dialogue. 

That men lhould confer at very diftant removes by « ’ 
temporary intercourfe, is another reputed impoffim 

They write in fo diminutive a manner, with fuch freq 


2 . 


interlineations, that they are hardly able to go on 

: rarv expletive.'. J ' 


without any 


petual hefitations, or extemporary expletive: 
EXTEMPORE, adv. [extempore, Latin.J 

1. Without premeditation; fuddenly ; readily 

previous care or preparation. „ Sh. 

You may do it extempore-, for it is nothing ‘ “ para . 
Nothing great ought to be ventured upon 
.ion; liutf above alh how toiflt is .. to 
where the concern is eternity ? , , . „ ? 

Haft thou no mark at which to bend thy bow. 

Or, like a boy, purfu’ft the carrion crow 
With pellets and with ftones from tree to tree, 

A fruitlefs toil, and liv’ft extempore? DrydenJ J ? Jt 




EXT 


EXT 


2. It is fometimc« ufetl as an adjedlivc, but very improperly. 

I have known a woman branch out into a long extempore 
difiertation upon a petticoat. Addfn’s .1 pec, 'at or, N . 247. 

Exte a: pori ness. n.f. [from extempore.] The faculty of 
fpcaking or acting without premeditation. 

To Extemporize, v.n. [from ex tempore.] To fpeak extem- 
pore, or without premeditation. 

The extemporizing faculty is never more out of its element 
than in the pulpit ; though, even here, it is much more cx- 
cufaHe in a fermon than in a prayer. South's Sermons. 

To EXTE ND, v. a. [ extemlo , Latin.] 

1. To ftretch out towards any part. 

.“■ee the figure of his life!ef$ friend, 

And hi - old lire, his helplefs hand extend. Dryden' s Virgil. 

Should’ring god’s altar a vile image flands, 

Belies his features, nay extends his hands. Pope. 

2. To fpread abroad ; to diffufe ; to expand. 

He much magnifies the capacity of his underftanding, who 
pcifuades himfelf that he can extend his thoughts farther than 
God exifts, or imagine any expanfion where he is not. Locke. 

3. To widen to a large comprehenfion. 

Few extend their thoughts towards univerfal know- 
ledge. Locke. 

4. To flrctch into afiignable dimenfions; to make local; to 
magnify fo as to fill fome affignable (pace. 

The mind, fay they, while you fuftain 
To hold her ftation in the brain ; 

You grant, at Icall fhe is extended. 

Ergo, the whole difpute is ended. Prior. 

5. To enlarge ; to continue. 

To Helen’s bed the gods alone affign 
Hermione, t’ extend the regal line. Pope's Odyffiy, b. iv. 

6. To encreafc in force or duration. 

If much you note him. 

You (hall offend him, and extend his paffion : 

Febd and regard him not. Shakfpeare's Macbeth. 

7. To enlarge the comprehenfion of any pofition. 

Seeing it is not fet clown how far the bounds of lus fpeech 
concerning diffimilitude reach, who can affure us that it ex- 
iendeth farther than to thofc things only wherein the nations 
were idolatrous. Hooker , b. iv. f 6. 

8. To impart; to communicate. 

Let there be none to e tend mercy unto him. Pf civ. 1 2. 

9. To feizc by a courfe of law 

The law, that fettles all you do. 

And marries where you did but woo; 

And if it judge upon your fide. 

Will foon extend her for your bride ; 

And put her perfon, goods or lands. 

Or which you like beft, int’ your hands. Hudibras, p. iii. 

Extender. n.f. [from extend ] The perfon or inftrument 
by which any thing is extended. 

I lie extenfion made, the extenders arc to be loofened 
gently. . JVifinfan’s Surgery. 

Exte'ndibi e. adj. [from extend.] Capable of extenfion; 
capable' to be made wider or longer. 

Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eafily lengthened ; fuch 
as have often fuffered force, grow rigid, and hardly ex- 
tendible. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Exte'ndlessness. n.f [from extend ] Unlimited extenfion. 
In this fenfe it is once found; but, 1 think, with little pro- 
priety. 

Certain molecules feminales muft keep the world from an 
infinitude, and extendlejfnefs of excurfions every moment into 
new figures and animals. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Extensibility, n.f. [from extenfbie.] 1 he quality of being 
extenfible. 

In what manner they are mixed, fo as to give a fibre exten- 
fibility, who can fay? Grew’s Cfmol. Sac. b. ii. c. 5. 

Extensible, adj. [extenfso, Latin] 

1. Capable of being ftretchcd into length or breadth. 

1 he malleus being fixed to an ex ten Jible membrane, follows 
the traction of themufcle, and is drawn inward. Holder. 

2. Capable of being extended to a larger comprehenfion. 

1 hat love is blind, is extenfbie bevond the obje<5l of 
Poetry. ' Glanv. Seepf. e. 15. 

Exte'nsibleness. n.f [from extenfbie.] Capacity of bein<* 
extended. 

Extension, n.f [from extenf.o, Latin.] 

1 . The act of extending. 

2. The ftate of being extended. 

T he hiccough comcth of fulncfs of meat, efpecially in chil- 
dren, which catifcth an extenfion of the ftoinach. Bacon. 

All reft fatisfied at the poftures of moderation, and none 
endure the extremity of flexure or extenfion. Brow's Vul. Err. 

This foundation of the earth upon the waters, or extenfion 
of it above the waters,, doth agree to the antediluvian earth. 

. . Burnet’ s Theory of the Earth. 

By this idea of folidity is the extenfion of body diftinguilhed 
from the extenfion of fpacc : the extenfion of body being no- 
thing but the cohcfion or continuity of foljd, fcparable, move- 
able parts ; and the extenfion of fpacc," the continuity of un- 
folid, infcparablc, and immoveable parts. Lode. 


Exte nsive, adj. [extenfivus, Latin.] Wide; large. 

I would not be underftood to recommend to all a puifmt 
of thofc fcienccs, to thofc extenfioe lengths to which the^nio- 
derns have advanced them. IVatts's improvement of the Mind. 

Exte'nsively. adv. [from extenfsve.] Widely; largely. 

’7 is impoffifile for any to pafs a right judgment concerning 
them, without entering into moft of theib circumftanccs, and 
furveying them extenfively, and comparing and balancing them 
all aright. Watts's Improvement oj the Mind. 

Exte nsiveness, n.f. [from extenfioe. ] 

1. Largcnefs; diffufivenefs; widenefe. 

As we have realbn to admire the excellency of this con- 
trivance, fo have we to applaud the exte/fivenefs of the be- 
nefit. Government of the 'longue, f. I. 

An extenfivenefi of underftanding and a large memory are 
of fervice. Watts’s Logick. 

2 Poflibility to be extended. 

Wc take notice of the wonderful dilatability or extenfivenefi 
of the throats and gullets of ferpents: I myfelf have taken 
two entire adult mice out of the ftomach of an adder, whole 
neck was not bigger than my little finger. Ray on the Creation. 

Exrfe'NsoR. n.f. [Latin] Themufcle by which any limb is 
extended. 

Extcnfors arc mufcles fo called, which ferve to extend any 
part. Quincy. 

Complaifant and civil people had the flexors of the head 
very ftrong; but in the proud and infolent there was a great 
overbalance of ftrength in the extenfors of the neck and the 
mufcles of the back. Arbutbnot and Pope’ s Mart. Scriblcrus. 

Exte'nt. participle, from extend. Extended. 

Both his hands moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain’d to wafti themfelves inceflantly. Spcnf. Fai. Queen* 

Exte'nt. n.f [extentus, Latin.] 

1 . Space or degree to which any thing is extended. 

If I mean to reign 

David’s true heir, and his full feeptre fway 

To juft extent over all Ifrael’s fons. Milton s Paraclifc Lfl. 

2. Communication; diftribution. 

An emperour of Rome 
Troubled, confronted thus, and for th’ extent 
Of equal juftice us’d with fuch contempt. Shak. Tit. And) on. 

3. Execution ; feizure. 

Let my officers 

Make an extent upon his houfe and land; 

And turn him going. Shakef p.eare s As you like it. 

To EXTt'NUATE. v.a. [extenuo, Latin.] 

1. To lefl’en ; to make frnall or flenecr in bulk. 

His body behind his head becomes broad, frdm whence it 
is again extenuated all the way to the tail. Grew's Mufisum. 

2. 7 o lefl’en ; to diminilh in any quality. 

To perfift 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 

But makes it much more heavy. Shak. Troilus and Crejf.da. 

But fortune there extenuate < the crime ; 

Wiiat’s vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dryden s Juvenal. 

3. To lefl’en; to degrade; to diminilh in honour. 

Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 

Who can extenuat thee? Milton’s Paradifi Loft, b. x. 

4. To leffen in reprefentation ; to palliate. Oppolite to ag- 
gravate 

When you (hall thefc unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me, as I am : nothing extenuate , 

Nor fet down aught in malice Shakef. Othello. 

Upon his examination he denied little of that wherewith 
he was charged, nor endeavoured much to excufe or extenuate 
his fault ; fo that, not very wifely thinking to make his offence 
lefs bv conteffion, he made it enough for condemnation. Bac. 

Yet hear me, Sampfon, not that I endeavour 
To lefl’en or extenuate my offence. Milton’s Azoniftes. 

5. To make lean. 

ExtenuaTion. n.f [from extenuate.] 

1. T he adtof reprefenting things lefs ill than they are; con- 
trary to aggravation ; palliation. 

2. Mitigation; alleviation of punifhment. 

W hen fin is to be judged, the kindeft enquiry is what deeds 
of charity we can allege in extenuation of our puniftiment. Alt. 

3. A lofs of plumpnefs, or a general decay in the mufcular flelh 

of the whole body. Quincy 

EXTE'RIOR. adj. [ exterior , Latin.] Outward; external; 
not intrinfick. 

And what is faith, love, virtue uneflay’d 
Alone, without exterior help fuftain’d ? Milton’s Par. Lo'7. 
Seraphick and common lovers behold exterior beauties as' 
children and allronomers confider Galileo’s optick gaffes. Loylc. 

Father, blacker, and merrier, are words which, together 
with the thing they denominate, imply alfo fomething elfe 
feparate and exterior to the exiftencc of that thing. Lccke. 

Extk'riorly. ado. [from exterior.] Outwardly; externally; 
not intrinfically. 1 

You have flander’d nature in my form; 

Which, howfoever rude exteriorly , 

8 P Is 
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Is yet the cover of a fairer mind. 

Than 10 be butcher of an innocent child. Shake/. K. John. 
To EXTERMINATE, v.a. [ extermino , Latin.] To root 
out; to tear up ; to drive away ; to abolilh ; to deffroy. 

Unlucky vices, on which the exterminating lot happened to 
fall. Decay of Piety. 

Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies ; but they were 
exterminated by Sandrocothus. Arbuthnot on Come. 

This difeovery alone is fufficicnt, if the vices ol men did 
not captivate their rcafon, to explode and exterminate rank 
atheifm out of the world. Bentley's Sermons. 

Extermination, n.f. [from exterminate. ] Deftruftion; 
excifion. 

The queflion is, how far an holy war is to be purfued, 
whether to difplanting and extermination of people. Bac n. 
Exterminator, n.f. [exterminator, Latin.] I’he perfon or 
inftrument by which any thing is deftroyed. 

To Exte'rmine. v.a. [extermino, Latin.] To exterminate ; 
to deftroy. 

If you do forrow at my grief in love. 

By giving love, your forrow and my grief 
Were both extermin d Sbakef. As you like it. 

Exte'rn. adj. [ externus , Latin.] 
j . External ; outward ; vifible. 

When my outward action doth demonftratc 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern , ’tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my fleeve. 

For daws to peck at. Shakefpeare > Othello. 

2. Without itfelf ; not inherent; not intrinlick; not depending 
on itfelf. 

When two bodies are prefied one againft another, the rare 
body' not being fo able to refill divifion as the denfe, and being 
not permitted to retire back, by reafon of the extern violence 
impelling it, the parts of the rare body mull be fevered. Digly. 
EXTE'RN A L. adj. [ externus , Latin.] 

1. Outward; not proceeding from itfelf j operating or acting 
from without ; oppofitc to internal. 

Wc come to be allured that there is fuch a being, either by 
an internal impreflion of the notion of a God upon our minds, 
or elfe by fuch external and viliblc effefts as our reafon tells us 
mull be attributed to fome caufe, and which we cannot attri- 
bute to any other but fuch as we conceive God to be. Tilletfon. 

Thcfe {hells being thus expofed loofe upon the furface of 
the earth to the injuries of weather, to be trod upon by 
horfes and other cattle, and to many other external accidents, 
arc, in tract of time, worn, fretted, and broken to pieces. 

Woodward's Natural Hi/iory. 

2. Having the outward appearance; having to the view or out- 
ward perception any particular nature. 

Adam was then no lefs glorious in his externals .• he had a 
beautiful body as well as an immortal foul. South's Sermons. 

He that commits only the external aft of idolatry is as guilty 
as he that commits the external aft of theft. ^ Stilhngfect. 
Exte'rn ALLY. adv. [from exernal.] Outwardly. 

The exterior minillry, externally and alone, hath in l£ 
thing excellent, as being deftitute of the fanftity that God 
requires, and it is common to wicked men and good. Taylor. 
To Exti'l. v. n. [ex and Jlillo, Lat.] T o drop or diftil from 
Extilla'tion. n.f. [from ex and Jlillo, Latin.] i he aft of 

falling in drops. . c 

1 hey feemed made by an exfudation or ext illation ot putn- 
fying juices out of the rocky earth. Dtr tarn's Phyf. Theology. 
To EX iT'lViULATE. v. a. [extimulo, Latin.] 1 o prick ; to 

incite by {Emulation. , , . . 

Choler is one excretion whereby nature excludeth another, 
which, defending unto the bowels, extimulates and excites 
them unto cxpulfron. Brown's Vulgar En ours, b. in. c. 2. 
Extimula'tion. n.f. [from extimulatio, Latin.] Pungency; 
power of exciting motion or fenfatron 

The native fpirits admit great diverfity ; as hot, cold active, 
dull &c. whence proceed moft of the viitues ot bodies; but 
the air intermixed is without virtues, and ruaketh things m- 
fipid, and without any s timulation. Bacons Batumi lijtoiy. 
Exti'nct. adj. [cxtinClus, Latin ] 

1. Extinguilhed; quenched; put out. 

Their purple vengeance bath’d in gore retires, 

Her weapons blunted, and extint, her hres. -p ( - 

2. At a flop ; without progreffive fucceffion. 

The royal family is all extinct , 

And Ihe who reigns bellows her crown on me. Dry den. 

The nobility are never likely to be extinct, becaufe the 
greateft part of their titles defeend to heirs general. Swift. 

v. Abolilhed ; out of force. . , . , 

A cenfure infiiflcd * juge continues, though fuch law be 

extinct, ot the lawgiver removed from his ofl.ee. Aytijje. 
Extinction, n. f [extiifflio, Latin.] 

i. The aftof quenching or extiqgui&mg. . , , 

Red-hot needles or wires, extinguilhed in quickli ver, do 
vet acquire a verticity according to the laws ot pofition and 
exlinClion. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours , b. n. f. 2. 

2 The Rate of being quenched. 

The parts are confumed through ex tt nth on of their natne 


beat, and diflipation of their radical moifture. ij 

3. Deftruftion ; excifion. 

The extinction of nations, and the deflation of linj 
were but the effefts of this dellruftive evil. <; 0ms » 

4 . Suppreffion. 

They lie in dead oblivion, lofing half 
The fleeting moments of too Ihort a life. 

Total extinction of th’ enlighten’d foul. Thomfon's 
To EXTINGUISH. V [eltiuguo, Latin.] J ^ 

1. To put out; to quench. 

The foft god of plcafure that warm’d our defrres 
Has broken his bow’, and extinguijh'd his fires. yw 
Then rofe the feed of chaos and of night, 

To blot out order, and extinguijh light. ° DunciaJ b iv 

2. To fupprefs ; to deftroy. 

They extinguifn the love of the people to the youn-; king bv 

mrmlirintr fnm/» irr»n<»rfV»«*r5rmc r\( r» / 


Hayward. 


Penh, 


’am. 


remembring fome imperfections of his father. 

My fame of chaftity, by which the Ikies 
I rcacht before, by thee extinguijh’d dies. 

3. To cloud; to obfeure. 

Bethink thee on her virtues that furmount, 

Her nat’ral graces that extinguijh art. Shakcfp. Henry VI 

Extinguish able. adj. [from extinguijh.] That may be 
quenched, fuppreffed, or deftroyed. 

Extinguisher, n.f. [from extinguijh.} A hollow cone put 
upon a candle to quench it. 

If it Ibould ever offer to flame out again, I would ufe the 
conicum as an extinguifher to fmothcr it. Mores Div. Dialog 

Of it a broad extinguifher he makes. 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. Drylent 
’Tis better to cover the vital flame with an extinguijhm d 
honour, than let it confume ’till it burns blue, and lies ago- 
nizing within the focket. Collier on the Value of Lift. 

Extinguishment, n.f. [from extinguijh.] 

1. Extinction; fuppreflion; aCt of quenching; deftruftion. 

When death’s form appears, Ihe fcareth not 
An utter quenching, or extingwjbmcnt ; 

She would be glad to meet with fuch a lot, 

That fo Ihe might all future ill prevent. Dam, 

He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the better a- 
tinguijhment of the civil wars of France. Bacon. 

The immediate caufe of death is the resolution or extinguijh- 
merit of the fpirits. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N ? . 4CO, 

2. Abolition; nullification. 

Divine laws of Chrillian church polity may not be altered 
by extin guifbmcnt. Hooker , h. iii. 

3. Termination of a family or fucceffion. 

His heart eafily conceived treafon againft the crown, 
wherein he perilhed himfclf, and made a final extinguijbrr.nt 
of his houfe and honour. Davies cn lrtlarl 

To Exti'rp. v.a. [extirpo, Latin.] To eradicate; to root 
out. 

Which to extirp he laid him privily 
Down in a darkfomc lowly place far in. Fairy £hicen, l.i> 

Nor flia.ll that nation boaft it fo with us, 

But be exthfed from our provinces Shakefpeare’ s Henry \ I. 

To EXTI'RP ATE. v. a. [ extirpo , Latin.] To root out; to 
eradicate ; to cxfcind ; to deftroy. 

The rebels were grown fo ftrong, that they made account' 
fpeedily to extirpate the Briti£h nation in that kingdom. Dryi. 

Wc in vain endeavour with noife, and weapons of law, to 
drive the wolf from our own to another’s door : ihe breed 
ought to be extirpated out of the ifland. *• 

It is not the bufinefs of virtue to extirpate the affections, 
but to regulate them. Addijon s Spectator, N . ,Q 4 - 

Extirpation, n.f [from extirpate.] The aft of rooting 
out ; 'eradication ; excifion ; deftruftion. . , . 

It is faid that popery, for want of utter extirpation, hatn w 
fome places taken root and flourilhed again. Lsocr, • >' • 
Religion requires the extirpation of all thofe pafiions - 
vices which render men unfociablc and trouble fome to 

another. . ^ 

Extirpa tor, n.f [from extirpate.] One whoroo 1 

ExtispFcious. adj. [extifpidum, Latin.] Augurial > re ^ at ® 
to the infpeftion of entrails in order to prognolheau • 

Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his auguri 

extifpicious inventions, from calual and uncontnv ^ 

gcnccs, divining events fucceeding. Bfnvnj Vug^ 


To praifcj to ma : 

hold, th his tongue/ 


To EXTO'L. v. a. [ cxtollo , Latin ] 
to laud ; to celebrate. 

When a rich man fpeaketh, every man L . 

and look, what he faith they e-.tolh 

For which both hcav n and earth ftiall hi c .‘ 

:s, with th’ innumerable found 
s. and facrcd fongs, wherewith t n .q 


Thy praifes, with th’ innumerable found 
Of hymns, and facrcd fongs, wherewith p j t j 
Encompafs’d (hall refound thee ever blefs d ,Mdt- rm 

Let Araby extol her happy com r, Hrcdek's OVA 

Her cinnamon and fweet amomum “ oal " ' n jfi c r; one 
Exto'ller. n.f [from extol .] A pra.fer; 

that prajfes to the Ikies. . „ ml nlitv of dm"' 

Exto'rsive. adj. [from extort.] Having j-;xYo'B slvEt1, 
ing by violent means. 
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Exto'p.sivfly 
ncr ; bv violence 
To 

i. 


adv. [from extorfsve.] In an extorfive man- 

tortus, Latin.] 

; to wreft ; to wring from 


EXTO'RT. v.a. [exterquu, extort us, Latin.] 
fo draw by force ; to force away 


one. 


Sbakef. Cymteline. 


Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute irom us, we were free. 

Nownefs 

Of Clotcn’s death may drive us to a render. 

Where wc have liv’d ; and fo extort from q* 

That which we've done Sbakef. Cymbe.ine. 

That glory never /ball his wrath or might 
Extort from me, to bow and fue for grace 
W ith fuppliant knee, and deify his pow r. Milt. I ar. Lcjl. 

1 remember well the impious oath. 

Hardly extorted from my trembling youth. Rowe. 

Mv carneft defires, not any doubts of your good nefs, but 
mv red concern for your welfare, extort this from me. Wake. 

2 Toe -in by violence or oppreflion. 

"His tail was flrcteh’d out in wond rous length, 

That to the houfe of heav’nly gods it raught. 

And with extorted power and borrow d lfrength. 

The ever-burning lamps from thence it brought. Spenfer. 
Are my chcils fill’d up with extorted gold? Sbakef H.Vl. 
To Ext /kt. v. n. To praftife oppreflion and violence. Now 

To whom they never gave any penny of entertainment, 
but let them feed upon the countries, and extort upon all men 
where they come. Spenfer on Ireland 

Before they did extort and opprefs the peop.e only by colour 
of a lewd cultom, they did afterwards ufe the fame extortions 
, t Davies on Ireland. 

Extorter. »./ [from extort . ] One who praftifes oppreflion 

or extortion. , , . „ c 

Edric the extorter was deprived by king Cnute of the go- 
vernment of Mercia. Camden s Remains. 

Exto'rtion. n.f. [from extort.] 

x. The aft or practice of gaining by violence and rapacity. 

That goodnefs 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one. 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion. Shak. ti. Vlil. 
Oppreflion and extortion did maintain the greatnefs, and op- 
preflion and extortion did cxtinguifli the greatnefs of that 
j iou j- c Davies on Ireland. 

2. Force by which any thing is unjuftly taken away. 

Hccaufe the lord, had power to impolc this charge, the free- 
holders were glad to give a great part of their lands to hold 
the reft free from that extortion. Dawes on Ireland. 

A fucceeding king’s juft recovery of rights from unjuft 
ufurpations and extortions, Hull never be prejudiced by any aft 
of mine. ^ King Charles. 

Extortioner, n.f. [from extortion.] One who praftifes 
extortion ; one who grows rich by violence and rapacity. 

There will be always tyrants, murderers, thieves, adulterers, 
exto’ticncrs, church-robbers, traitors, and other of the fame 
rabblement. . Camd.n' s Remains. 

The covetous extortioner is involved in the lame fcntencc. 

Decay of Piety. 

To EXTRA'CT. v. a. [ extraho , cxtratlum, Latin.] 

1. To draw out of fomething. 

The drawing one metal or mineral out of another, we call 
extracting. ° Bacon' 1 Phyfical Remarks. 

Out of the allies of all plants they extra Cl a fait which they 
ufe in medicines. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory, N . 64-:. 

If the metallick or mineral matter is difcoverable, it is lo 
diffufed and feattered amongft the craffer and more unprofitable 
matter, that it would never be poflible to feparate and extraCl 

Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

2. To draw by chemical operation. 

They 

Whom funny Borney bears, are ftor’d with ftreams 
Egregious, rum and rice’s fpirit extraCl. Phillips. 

3. To take from fomething of which the thing taken was a part. 

I now fee 

Bone of my bone, flefn of my fifth, myfclf 

Before me; woman is her name, of man 

Extracted. Milton’s Paradifc Lojl, b. viii. 1 . 497. 

4. To draw out of any containing body or cavity. 

Thcfe waters were exlraClcd , and laid upon the furface of 
the ground. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

5. To felcft and abftraft from a larger treatife. 

To fee how this cafe is reprefented, I have extracted out of 
that pamphlet a few notorious fallhoods. Swift. 

E'xtract. n. f [from the verb.] 

1. The fuhftance extracted ; the chief parts drawn from anything. 

In tinftures, if the fuperfluous fpirit of wine be diftilled off, 
it leaves at the bottom that thicker fubftancc, which chymifls 
call the extraCl of the vegetables. Boyle's Scept. Cbyin. 

To dip our tongues in gall, to have nothing in our mouth 
but the extract and exhalation of our inward bitternefs, is no 
great fenfuality. Government of ihe Tongue, f. 10. 

2. The chief heads drawn from a book; an abftraft; an epi- 
tome. 

I will prefent a few extraCls out 0/ authors. Carr.d.n’s Pum. 
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Some books may be read by extraCls made of them by 
others, but only in the lefs important arguments, and the 
meaner book 1 ' ; elfe diftilled books are like common diftilled 
waters, fiafhy tilings. Bacon’s bfjays , Civil and M ia!. 

Spend fome hours every day in reading, and making r.v- 
traCts, if your memory be weak. ' Swift. 

Extra'ct. p.urtic. adj. See the verb. 

Extraction, n . f . [ cxtraCtio , Latin ] 

1. T he aft of drawing one part out of a compound; the aft 
of drawing out the principal fubftancc by chemical operation. 

Although the charge of extraction fhould exceed ths worth, 
at leall it will difeover nature and poflibility. Bacon. 

They have fallen upon thediftillatior.s of waters, extractions 
of oils, and fuch like experiments unknown to the ancients. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

It would not defray the charge and labour of the extraction , 
and mull needs be all irretrievably loft. Woodward's Nat, HtJI. 

2. Derivation from an original ; lineage ; defeent. 

One whofe extraction's from an ancient line. 

Gives hope again that well-born men may fhincj 

7 'he meaneft in your nature mild and good, 

The noble reft fecurcd in your blood. Waller . 

A family of an ancient extras: ion, tranfported with the con- 
queror out of Normandy. Clarendon . 

Extra'ctor. n . f . [Latin.] The perfon or inftrument by 
which any thing is extrafted. 

ExtradiCtiona k Y. adi. [ extra and did it, Latin.] Not 
confifting in words but realities. 

Of thcfe extradiCi ionary and real fallacies, Ariftotle and lo- 
gicians make fix ; but we obferve men are commonly deceived 
by four thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. i c. 4. 

Extrajudi'cial. adj. [ extra and judicium , Latin.] Out of 
the regular courfe of legal procedure. 

A declaratory or extrajudicial abfolution is conferred in foro 
panitcntiali. Aylijj'e' s Parergon. 

Extr a judiCially. adv. [from extrajudicial.] In a manner 
different from the ordinary courfe of legal procedure. 

The confirmation of an cleftion, though done by a pre- 
vious citation of all perfons concerned, may be faid to be done 
extrajudicialy , when oppofition enfues thereupon. Ayliffe: 

Extra mi'ssion. n.f. [extra and mitto, Latin.} The aft of 
emitting outwards ; oppofite to intromiflion. 

Ariftotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that fight is by recep- 
tion, and not by cxtramiffion ; by receiving the rays of the ob- 
ject unto the eye, and not by fending any out. Brown. 

Extkamunda'ne. adj. [ extra and mundus , Latin.} Beyond 
the verge of the material world. 

’Tis a philofophy that gives the exafteft topography of the 
extramundane fpaces. Glanv. Scepf. c. 1 8. 

Extra'neous. adj. [extraneus, Latin.] Not belonging to any 
thing; foreign; of different fuhftance; not intrinfick. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiftence of things, 
but fomething extraneous and fuperinduced. Locke. 

When the mind refers any of its ideas to any thing extra- 
neous to them, they arc then called true or falfe. Locke. 

Gold, when equally pure, and freed from extraneous matter, 
is abfolutcly alike in colour, coqfiftence, fpecifick gravity, 
and all other refpefts. Woodward on FoJJi/s. 

Extraordinarily, adv. [from extraordinary.] 

1. In a manner out of the common method and order. 

In the affairs which were not determinable one way or 
other by the Scripture, himfelf gave an extraordinarily direc- 
tion and counlei, as oft as they fought it at his hands. Hooker. 

In government it is good to ule men of one rank equally ; 
for to countenance fome extraordinarily , is to make them in- 
folent, and the reft difeontent. Bacon’s Ejfays, Civ. and Moral. 

2. Uncommonly; particularly; eminently; remarkably. 

He quotes me right ; and I hope all his quotations, wherein 
he is fo extraordinarily copious and elaborate, arc fo. Howcl. 

'File temple of Solomon was a type, and therefore was fo 
extra- rdi arily magnificent ; o herwife perhaps a cheaper ftruc- 
ture might have been as ferviceable. Wilkins’s Math. Magick. 

Ext R ao'rd ; N AR 1 NESS. • n. f. [from extraoi dinar ) .] Uncom- 
monnefs; eminence; rcmarkablenefs. 

1 chufe fome few, which either for the extract dir.arinefs of 
their guilt, or the frequency of their praftice, are the molt 
eminent. Government of the Tongue, f. a. 

EX I RAO'RDINARY. adj. [ extraordinarius , Lat. This word 
and its derivatives are generally pronounced extr ordinary, 
whereby the a is liquified into the 0.] 

1. Different from common order and method; not ordinary. 

Evils mull be judged inevitable, if there be no apparent 
ordinal y way to avoid them; becaufe where council and ad- 
vice bear rule of God’s extraordinary power, without extraor- 
dinary warrant, we cannot prefume. Hooker, b. v. f g. 

At that time Spain had no other wars, favc thofe which 
were grown into an ordinary : now they have coupled there- 
with the extraordinary of the Voltaline and the Palatinate. 

Bacon’s War with Spain. 

Let us fee what extraordinary armies have been tranfmitted 
thither, and what ordinary forces have been maintained there. 

, Davies s State f Ireland. 

2 . Different from the common courfe of law. 

If they proceeded in a martial or any other extraordinary 
7 wav. 
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■win*, without any form of law, his majefty Ihould declare 
his juftice asd uft’eiftion to an old faithful fervant. Clarendon. 

3. Eminent ; remarkable; more than common. 

Thchoufe was built of fair and ftrong Hone, not affofting 
fo much any extraordinary kind of fiocncfs, as an honourable 
representing of a firm ftatelinefs. Sidney. 

The Indians worlhipped rivers, fountains, rocks, or great 


Extravaga'ntness. n.f [from extravagant.] Excc( . 


i Of. 


curfion beyond limits. 

To Ext ra'v agate, v. n. [extia and T . 

wander out of limits. ^ ’ ^atm.] Ti 

Extra'vasated. adj. [extra and vafa, Latin 1 P 
of the properly containing vcftels. forc edout 

The vifcuous matter, which. lies like Icath 
ftones, bsc. and alt things which teemed to have fomething Vavafated blood of pleuretick people mav t ^ le **• 

extraordinary in them. StilEngfeet' s Dtf. of Difc. on Rom Idol. due degree of heat. 5 j, ’< '“WYed by j 

Extraordinary. adv. [This word teems only a colloquial Extr avasa'tion. n.f. [from txiravafattd]** 

forcing, or date of being forced out of the proper cl*- ° f 
veliels. r r sontainmg 

Aliment, too vifcuous, obflrucling the glands and 1 ■ 
acrimony corroding the (mall veffels of the lunes’ • lts ' 
turc and extravasation of blood, eafily produces an uker^ 
E XX VE KATE - ["« “'<1 Latin ] LttSkfc 


HfThis word feems only a colloquialH 
barbarifm, ufed for the calc of pronunciation.] Extraor- 
dinarily. 

1 ran over their cabinet of medals, but don’t remember to 
have met with any things in it that arc extraordinary rate. Add. 
Extraparo'chial. adj. [extra and parochia, Latin] Not 
comprehended within any parifh. 

Extr aprovi nc 1 a l. adj. [extra and provincia, Latin.] Not 
within the fame province ; not within the jurifdi&ion of the 
fame archbiftiop. 

An ex trap > ovincial citation is not valid, ultra duns dieetas, 
above two day’s journey ; nor is a citation valid that contains 
many conditions manifeftly inconvenient. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Extrare'gui.as. adj. [ext’ a and regu'a, Latin.] Not com- 
prehended within a rule. 

His providence is extrarrgular , and produces ft range things 
beyond common rules ; and he led Ifrael through a fea, and 
made a rock pour forth water. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
ExTI! a'vACANCE. / r r r • n 

Ext a vacancy. Latm.] 

j. Excurfion or tally beyond preferibed limits. 

I have troubled you too far with this extravagance : I fhall 
make no delay to recall myfelf into the road again, having 
been taught by you thofc fcvcral particulars, Hammond. 

2. Irregularity; v.ildnefs. 

3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehemence. 

I low many, by the wild fury and extravagancy of their own 
paffions, have put their bodies into a combuftion, and by ftirr- 
ing up their rage againft others, have armed that fierce humour 
againft themfelvcs. Tilletjon , Sermon 4. 

4. Unnatural tumour ; bombaft. 

I remember fome verfes of mv own, Maximin and Alman- 
zor, which cry vengeance upon me for their extravagance. 

Dr) den's Spanijh Fryar , Dedication. 

5. Wade; vain and fuperfiuous expcnce. 

She ufed to come home in her cups, and break the china 
and the Iooking-glaffes ; and was of fuch an irregular temper, 
and fo entirely given up to her paflion, that you might argue 
as well with the North-wind as with her ladylhip ; fo expen- 
five, that the income of three dukes was not enough to fup- 
ply her extravagance. Ar bull not. 

EXTRA 'VAGAN T. adj. [extravagant, Latin.] 
j. Wandering out of his bounds. This is the primogeneal 
fenfe, but not now in ufe. 

At his warning 

The extravagant and erring fpirit hies 

To his confine. Shakefpcare' s Hamlet. 

2 . Roving beyond juft limits or preferibed methods. 

I dare not a(k for what you would not grant : 

But wifhes, madam, are extravagant ; 

They are not bounded with things pofliblc ; 

I may w'ifh more than I prefume to tell. Dryden's Aurcngx. 

3. Not comprehended in any thing. 

Twenty conftitutions of pope John XXII. arc called the 
eriravagants ; for that they being written in no order or me- 
thod, vagai tu extra corpus folleiiionum eanonum. Ayliffe's Parer. 

4. Irregular; wild. 

For a dance they feem’d 

Somewhat extravagant, and wild. Milton's Paradife Lojl. 

, T here appears foincthing nobly wild and extravagant in 
great natural geniufes, infinitely more beautiful than turn and 
polilhiug Addifon’ s Spectator, NX 160. 

New ideas employed my fancy all night, and comppfed a 
wild extravagant dream. ylddifons Spectator . 

5. Waftcful; prodigal; vainly expenfive. 

An extravagant man, who has nothing clfc to recommend 
him but a falfe generofity, is often more beloved than a per- 
fon of a much more finifhed chara&er, who is defedive in 
this particular. Addifon s S pci! at or, N '. 24;. 

Extra vagant, n.f One who is confined in no general 
rule or definition. 

We pity or laugh at thofe fatuous extravagants. Glanvs'lle. 
There are certain extravagants among people of all fizes 
and profeftions ; and there mult be no drawing of general 
rules from particular exceptions. L'Ejl range. 

Extra'vacantly. adv. [from extravagant .] 

1. In an extravagant manner ; wildly. 

tier paflion was extravagantly new ; 

But mine is much the madder of the two. Dryden. 

2 . In an unreafonable degree. 

Some are found to praife our author, and others as ralhly 
and extravagantly contradid bis admirers. Pope's EJf. on J Iomcr. 

3. Expcnfivcly ; luxuricufly ; waiiefully. 


veins. 


That there is a magnctick way of curing wounds, by ano Int 
ing the weapon ; and that the wound is afteiled in li J ' 
as is the extravenate blood by the fympathetick medicin^T 
matter of fad, is with circumftanccs of good evidence f 


Extr aversion, n.f. [extra and verfo, Latin.?'' Thf ^ 
throwing out ; the ltate of being thrown out. ° 

Nor does there intervene heat to afford them any colour r, 
pretend that there is made an extraverfton of the (ulnhur 
ol any of the two other fuppofed principles F j> ? r 

Extra'ught. part. [This is an obfoiete participle from„ 
trait ; as dijit aught from dijlraii .] Extracted. 

Sham ft thou not, knowing whence thou art extrauth 

xrv-r!°J^L hy t ? ng r C detCa th y bafeborn heart? S/m. H.Vl 

EXT RE ME. adj [extremus, Latin. This word is fometimw 
corrupted by the fuperlative termination, of which it is by no 
means capable, as it has in itfeif the fuperlative fienification 1 

1. Greateft; of the higheft degree. ~ J 

He that will take away extreme heat by fetting the body in 
extremity of cold, fhall undoubtedly remove the difeafe- but 
together with it the difeafed too. Hooker, b. iv ' f.'i 

The Lord fhall finite thee with a fever, an inflammation! 
and an extreme burning. Deutr. xxviii. 22. 

T hey thought it the extremcjl of evils to put themfelvcs at 
the mercy of thofe hungry and diforderly people. Bacon. 

2 . Utmoft. 

The hairy fool 

Stood on th’ extreme// verge of the fwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. Shakef As you like it. 

Mifeno’s cape and Bauli laft he view’d, 

That on the fca’s extreme// borders flood. Addifan on Itch. 

3. Laft ; that beyond which there is nothing. 

Farewcl, ungrateful and unkind ! I go, 

Condemn’d by thcc, to thofe fad fhadcs below: 

I go th’ extreme ft remedy 10 prove. 

To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. DryJm. 

4. Prefling in the utmoft degree. 

Cafes of neceflity being fometime but urgent, fometime 
extreme , the confidcration of publick utility is urged equi- 
valent to the eafier kind of neceflity. Hooker , b. v. / 9. 

Extre'me. n.f [from the adjective] 

1. Utmoft point; liigheft degree of anything. 

Thither by harpy-footed furies hal’d. 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 

Are brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more fierce; 

From beds of raging fire to ftarve in ice 

Their foft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 

Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round 

Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. Milt. P 0. DJI. 

Avoid extremes, and fhun the faults of fuch 
Who ftill are pleas’d too little, or too much. P^ 

They cannot bear that human nature, which they know to 
be imperfect, Ihould be praifed in an extreme, without oppo- 
fition. Pope's EJfay on Homer. 

2 . Points at the greateft diftance from each other; extremity. 

The true Pi oteftant religion is feated in the golden mean ; 
the enemies unto her arc the extremes on either hand. Beiioo. 

The fyllogiltical form only fhews, that if the intermediate 
idea agrees with thofe it is on both fides immediately app" 
to, then thofe two remote ones, or, as they are called, 
do certainly agree. 

Extre'mely. adv. [from extreme . ] 

t . In the utmoft degree. . 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremely & olcni 'Oi , 
hut fo fupprefl’ed with a kind of whifpering note, that ,,c C °' A 
not conceive the words diftindfly. 

2. Very much ; greatly : in familiar language. 

VV hoever fees a fccundrel in a gown reeling home a 
night, is apt to be extremely comforted in his own vices. / 

Extre'mity. n.f. [extremitas, Latin.] 

1. The utmoft point ; the higheft degree. , < v 

He that will take away extreme heat hy fetting the ^ 
extremity of cold, {hall undoubtedly remove ^the 


together with it the difcafcJ too. 


I looser. 


Should 
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Should any one be cruel and uncharitable to that extremity, 
vu this would not prove that propriety gave any autho- 

• . ( Locke. 

2. The utmoft parts ; the parts mod remote from the middle. 

It is commonly fet forth green or yellow: in its proper 
colour it is inclining to white, excelling the extremities or 
tops of the wing-feathers, which are black. Brown. 

The extremities of the joints mud be feldoni hidden, and 
the extremities or end of the feet never. Dryden's Dufref oy. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldncfs in the extre- 
mities ; but fuch a fenlation is very confident with an inflam- 
matory diftemper. Arbuthuot on Diet. 

3. The points in the utmoft degree of oppofition, or at the ut- 
moft diftance from each other. 

He’s a man of that ftrange compofition. 

Made up of all the worft extremities 

Of youth and age. ^ Denham's Sophy. 

4. Reinoteft parts ; parts at the greateft diftance. 

They lent fleets out of the Red Sea to the extremities of 
./Ethiopia, and imported quantities of precious goods. Arbuth. 

5. Violence of paflion. 

With equal meafure fhe did moderate 
The ftrong extremities of their outrage. Spenfcr’s Fa. Qt/een. 

If 1 fliew no colour for my extremity, let me be your tablc- 
fport. * Shakefpearc. 

6. The utmoft violence, rigour, or diftrefs. 

Why (lion kl not the fame laws take good effeft on that 
people, being prepared by the fword, and brought under by 
extremity? Spenjcr on Ireland. 

Their hearts fhe gueffeth, 

And yields her to extremity of time. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
He prumifed, if they Ihould be befieged, to do all he could 
to relieve them, before they Ihould be reduced to extremity. 

Clarendon, b. viii. 

It Ihould be never fo expofed to the extremity of war as to 
fall into thofe barbarous hands. Clarendon. 

I wilh peace, and any terms prefer 
Before the laft extremities of war. Dryden's Ind. Emperor. 
To E'XTRICATE. v. a [extrico, Latin.] To difembarrafs ; 
to fet free any one in a ftate of perplexity ; to difentangle. 

We run into great difficulties about free created agents, 
which reafon cannot well extricate itfeif out of. Locke. 

Thefe arc great reliefs to nature, as they give her an oppor- 
tunity of ext' /eating hcrfelf from her oppreflions, and reco- 
vering the fevcral tones and fprings of her diftended veflels. 

Addifon' s Speiiator, N°. 193. 
Extrica'tioN. n.f. [from extricate. J The act of difen- 
tangling ; difcntauglement. 

Crude fait has a tafte not properly acid, but fuch as predo- 
minates in brine; and it does not appear, that this acid fpirit 
did as fuch pre-cxift in the fait whence it was obtained, fo 
that we may fuppofe it to have been made rather by tranfmu- 
tation than extrication. Boyle. 

EXTRI NSICAL, adj. [extrvfecus, Latin.] External ; out- 
ward ; not intimately belonging; not intrinfick. It is com- 
monly written fo, but analogy requires extrinfeeal. 

A body cannot move, unlefs it be moved by fome extrinft- 
cal agent : we may eafily frame a conceit, how abfurd it is to 
think that a body, by a quality in it, can work upon itfeif. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Neither is the atom by any txtrinfical impulfc diverted from 
its natural courfe. Ray on the Creation. 

Outward objects, that are extrinf.cal to the mind ; and its 
own operations, proceeding from powers intrinfical, and pro- 
per to itfeif, which, when reflected on by itfeif, become alfo 
obje£ts of its contemplation, arc the original of all know- 
ledge. Locke. 

Extri'nsicai ly. adv. [from extr inf cal.] From without. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftindt fubftance from the body, 
and extrinftcally advenient, be an error, almoft all the world 
hath been miftaken. Glam Lie. 

Extri'nsick. adj. [ extrinfecus , Latin.} Outward; external. 
When they cannot Ihake the main fort, they muft try if 
they can poffcfs themfelvcs of the outworks, raife fome preju- 
dice againft his carriage and his mod extrinfick adherents. 

Government of the Tongue, f. 7. 
Extrinfick modes arc fuch as arife from fomething that is 
not in the fubject or fubftance itfeif ; but it is a manner of 
being which iome fubrtances attain, by reafon of fomething 
that is external or foreign to the fubjedt ; as, this globe lies 
within two yards of the wall ; this man is beloved or hared. 

/Batts's Logick. 

To EXTRU'CT. o. a. [extruo, cxtruflvm, Latin.] To build ; 

to raile ; to form into a ftrudlure. 

Extru'ctor. n.f. [from extrufl.] A builder; a fabricator; 
a contriver. 

To Extru'de. v. a. [extrudo, Latin] To thruft off; to 
drive off ; to pu(h out with violence. 

If In any part of the continent they found the (hells, they 
concluded that the fca had been extruded and driven oft’ by the 
mu d. IV.odward's Batumi liijl-.ry. 
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Extru'sion. n.f. [extrufus, La:in.] The adi ot thrufting o: 

driving out. . , c , 

They fuppofe the channel of the fca to have been forma. , 
and mountains and caverns, by a violent depreflion o| fome 
parts of the earth, and an extnfum and fclevation of others. 

. Burnet's Tlseory <f the Barth. 

Extu'derancr. n.f. [ex and tuber, Latin.] Rnobs, or parts 
protuberant ; parts that rife from the ttft of the body. 

The gouge takes off the irregularities or extvherances that 
lie fartheft from the axis of the work. Meson's Mcch. E'.cr. 
Exuberance, n.f. [exuberatio, Latin] Overgrowth; lupcr- 
fluous Ihoots ; uielels abundance ; luxuriance. 

Men efteem the overflowing of gall the exuberance of 
zeal, and all the pfomifes of the faithful combatant they con- 
fidently appropriate. Decay 0/ Piety. 

•Though he expatiates on the fame thoughts indifferent 
words, yet in his fimiles that exuberance is avoided. Gait/.'. 
EXU'BERANT. adj [exuberans, Latin.] 

x. Growing with fuperfiuous Ihoots; overabundant; fuperflu- 
oufly plenteous ; luxuriant. 

Another Flora there of bolder hues. 

And richer fwcets, beyond our gardens pride. 

Plays o’er the fields, and fiiowers with hidden hand 
Exuberant fpring. Thomj'on s Spring, I. 685. 

His fimiles have been thought too exuberant, and full of 
circunjftances. Popes Preface to the Iliad. 

2. Abounding in the utmoft Jcgree. 

We might there difeern fuch immenfe power, fuch un- 
fearchable wifdc.m, and ftn.h exuberant goodnefs, as may juftly 
ravilh us to an amazement, rather than a bare admiration. 

Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

A part of that exuberant devotion, with which the whole 
afienibly raifed and animated one another, catches a reader at 
the greateft diftance of time. Addifon’ s Freeholder, N°. 49. 

Exu'beran'i ly. adv. [from exuberant.] Abundantly; to a 
fuperfiuous degree. 

A confiderable quantity of the vegetable matter lay at the 
furface of the antediluvian earth, and rendered it exuberantly 
fruitful. / VoodwarcVs Natural IJjlory. 

To Exu'berate. v. n. [exubero, Latin.] To abound in the 
higheft degree. 

All the lovelinefs imparted to the creature is lent It, to give 
us enlarged conceptions of that vaft confluence and inunen- 
fity that exubeiaies in God. Boyle's Seraph. Lroe. 

Exu'ccous. adj. [exfuccus, Latin.] Without juice; dry. 

This is to be effected not only in the plant yet growing, but 
in that which is brought exuccous and dry unto us. Brown. 
Exu'dation. n.f. [from exudo, Latin.] 

1. The a£t of emitting in fweat; the adt of emitting moifture 
through the pores. 

The tumour fometimes arifes by a general exudation out of 
the cutis. IFifeman's Surgery. 

2. The matter iffuing out by fweat from any body. 

The gum of trees, which wc fee Alining and clear, is but a 

fine pafiage or draining of the juice of the tree through the 
wood and bark ; and in like manner Cornifh diamonds; and 
rock rubies, which are yet more rcfplenderlt than gums, are 
the fine exudations of ftone. Bacon’s Natural Hijiory. 

If it hath more dew at noon than iti the morning, then 
it feemeth to be an exudation of the herb itfeif. Bacon. 

Cuckowfpittle, or woodfere, that fpumous frothy dew, 
or exudation, or both, is found efpecially about the joints of 
lavender and rofemary. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. v. c. 3. 

To Exu'date. } v. a. [exudo, Latin.] To fweat out ; to iffue 
To Exu'de. J out by fweat. 

Some perforations in the part itfeif, through which the 
humour included doth cxuclatc , may be obferved in fuch as 
are frefti. . Brown’s Vu’g. Err. 

The juices of the flowers are, firft, the exprefied juice; 
fecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the fmell of the plant pre- 
lides ; thirdly, honey, exuding from all flowers, the bitter not 
excepted. Ar but knot on Aliments. 

To EXU'LCERATE. i>. a [exulctre, Latin.] 

1. To make fore with an ulcer ; to affcdl with a running or eat- 
ing fore. 

Cantharidcs, applied to any part of the body, touch the 
bladder and exuberate it, if they ft ay’ on long. Bac. Nat. Hijf. 

That the faliva hath a virtue of macerating bodies, appears 
by the effects in taking away warts, fometimes exuberating the 
jaws, and rotting the teeth. Ray on the Creation. 

The ftagnating ferum turning acrimonious, exube- 
rates and putrifies the bowels, producing mod difmal fymp- 
toms. Arbuthuot on Diet. 

2 . To afflict ; to corrode; to enrage. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm’d with deadly ftings. 

Mangle my apprehenfivc tendered parts, 

Exafper: tc, exuberate , and raife 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can affwage. Milton's Agonijhs, l. 623. 
Exulcer a'tion. n.f. [from exuberate.] 

t. "The beginning erolion, which wears away the fubflance and * 
forms an ulcer. ‘ • Quincy. 

^ 0- 2 . Exacetbation ; 
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2. Exacerbation ; corrofion. 

This exulceration of mind made him apt to take all occa- 
fions of contradiction. Hooker , b. ii. f 5. 

Exu'lcerator y. adj. [from ex ulcerate ] Having a tendency 
to caufe ulcers. 

To EXU'LT. v. n. [ exulto , Latin] To rejoice above mea- 
fure; to triumph ; to be in high exaltation of gladnefs. 

The whole world did feem to exult that it had occafion of 
pouring out gifts to fo bleflcd a purpofe. Hooker , b. v. f 13. 

Who might be your mother, 

That you infult, exult, and rail, at once 

Over the wretched. Shakefpeare' s At you like it. 

Exu'ltance. n.f. [from exult.] Tranfport; joy; triumph; 
gladnefs; exultation. 

We have great caufe of cxultance and joy, God’s fervice 
being the moil perfect freedom. Government of the Tongue. 

Exulta'tion. n.f. [exultatio, Latin.] Joy; triumph; rap- 
turous delight. 

Good effeds may grow in each of the people towards other, 
in them all towards their paftor, and in their paftor towards 
every of them ; between whom there daily and interchange- 
ably pafs, in the hearing of God himfelf, and in the prefence 
of his holy angels, fo many heavenly acclamations, exultations , 
provocations, petitions. Hooker , b. v. f. 39. 

Devotion infpires men with fentiments of religious grati- 
tude, and fwclls their hearts with inward tranfports of joy and 
exultation. Addif. ns Freeholder , N . 49. 

To EXL 'NDATE. v. n. [exundo, Lat.] To overflow. Ditt. 

Exunda'tion. n.f. [from exundate.] Overflow; abundance. 
It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the creation of the 
world to the exundation and overflowing of his tranl’cendcnt 
and infinite goodnefs. . Ray on the Cr,ation. 

ExuTera ble. adv. [ exuperabilis, Latin.] Conquerable; 
fuperable ; vincible. 

Exu'per anc E. n.f. [exuperantia, Lat.] Overbalance; greater 
proportion. 

Rome hath lefs variation than London ; for on the Weft 
fide of Rome are feated France, Spain and Germany, which 
take off the exuperance , and balance the vigour of the Eaftern 
parts. Brown’s Vulgar Err ours, b. ii. c. z. 

To Exu'scitate. v. a. [ exfufeito , Latin.] To ftir up; to 
roufe. 

Exu'stion. H.f. [exujlio, Latin.] The acl of burning up; 
confumption by fire. 

EXU'VHE. n.f. [Latin.] Caftfkins; caftfhells ; whatever is 
thrown off, or (Led by animals. 

The fifties upon this ftone have taken up fo little room in 
the ftone, that they appear to be only the fkins or exuvies, 
rather than entire bodies of fifties. Woodward on Fifties. 

Ey. T May either come from 13, an ifland, by melting the 

Ea. V Saxony into y, which is ufually done; or from the 

Ee. ) Saxon ea, which fignifies a water, river, fcfr. or, laftly, 
from leaj, a field, by the fame kind of melting. Gibfon. 

Ey'as. n.f. [niais, French.] A young hawk juft taken from 
the neft, not able to prey for itfelf. Hanmer. 

There is, fir, an aicry of children, little eyafes, that cry out. 

Shakefpeare’ s Hamlet. 

Ey'asmusket. n.f. A young unfledged male hawk of the 
mufket kind. Hanmer. 

Here comes little Robin.— How now, my eyafmufkct what 
news with you ? Shakefp. Merry Halves of IVindfor. 

EYE n.f. obfolete plural eyne, now eyes, [auga, Gothick ; eaj, 
Saxon ; oog, Dutch ; ee, Scottifh, plur. eene. ] 

1. The organ of vifion ; the medium of the fenfe of fight. 

Good fir John, as you have one eye upon my follies, turn 
another into the regifter of your own, that I may pafs with a 
reproof off the eafier. Shakef. Merry IVives of IVindfor. 

My face is but a moon, and clouded too. 

— Bleffed are clouds to do as fuch clouds do : 

Vouchfafc, bright moon, and thefe thy ftars to fhine, 

Thofe clouds remov’d, upon our watry eyne. Shakefpeare. 

Nor doth the eye itfelf. 

That moft pure fpirit of fenfe, behold itfelf, 

Not going from itfelf ; but eyes oppos’d, 

Salute each other with each other’s form. Sh. Troll. andCreft. 
He kept him as the apple of his eye. Dcutr. xxxii. 10. 
As long looking againft the fun or fire hurteth the eye by 
dilatation ; fo curious printing in fmall volumes, and reading 
of fmall letters, do hurt the eye by contraction. Bacon. 

His awful prefence did the crowd furprize, 

Nor durft the rafh fpeftator meet his eyes ; 

Eyes that confefs’d him born for kingly fway. 

So fierce, they flafh’d intolerable day. Dryd. Knight s Tale. 

But fure the eye of time beholds no name 
So bleft as thine in all the rolls of fame. Pope’s Odyffey. 

a. Sight; ocular knowledge. 

Who hath bewitched you, that you ftiould not obey the 
truth, before whofe eyes Jefus Chrift hath been evidently let 
forth? Gal.\\\. 

3. Look; countenance. 

I’ll fay yon grey is not the morning’s eye. 


1. 




’I is but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Sh 

4. Front; face ' '• } u!. 

To juftify this worthy nobleman. 

Her feall you hear difproved to your eyes. 

Shakespeare’s Aha jure Ur M c .r 

5. A pofturc of direct oppofition, where one thine is in 4J ' 
line with ar.uther. 

Now pafs’d, on either fide they nimbly tack 
Doth drive to intercept and guide the wind ; 

And in its eye more clofely they come back. 

To finifii all the deaths they left behind. Dri d. Ann ill; 

6. Afpeft ; regard. J - M " a ’ 

Having an eye to a number of rites and orders in the chur h 
of England, as marrying with a ring, &c. fundrv church 
offices, dignities and callings, for which they found no con- 
mandment in the holy Scripture, they thought by the one only 
ftroke of an axiom to have cut them off. ~ Hooker , b. iii. /' 
As in Scripture a number of laws, particular and pofitivel 
being in force, may not by any law of man be violated; we 
are, in making laws, to have thereunto an efpecial eye. looker 
The man that is tender among you, and very delicate, his 
eyes fliall be evil towards his brother. Deutr. xxviii. c. 

He that hath a bountiful eye fhall be bleffed. Prmi. xxii. n 
None fhould be put into cither of thofe commiffions, with 
an eye of favour to their perfons, to give them countenanceor 
reputation in the places where they live. Bacon to FiHias. 

Winds and hurricanes at land, tempefts and ftorms at fea, 
have always been looked upon with as evil an eye as earth- 
quakes. IV wlward's Natural Hijl.rt. 

In this difpofal of my filler, I have had an eye to her being a 
wit, and provided that the bridegroom be a man of found 
judgment Tatler , N°. 75, 

Bookfellcrs mention with refpcdf the authors they have 
printed, and confequently have an eye to their own advan- 
tage. Adds foil’s Spell at or, N°. 92. 

7. Notice; attention; obfervation. 

Not fatisfied with our oath, he appointed a band of horfe- 
men to have an eye that we fhould not go beyond appointed 
limits. Sidney, t. ii, 

Lawmakers muft have an eye to die place where, and to the 
men amengft whom. Hooker, b. i. f. 10. 

His majefty hath caft his eyes upon you, as finding you to 
be fuch as you fhould be, or hoping to make you to be fuch 
as he would have you to be. Boon. 

If the Englifh had driven the Irifh into the plains and open 
countries, where they might have an eye and obfervation upon 
them, the Irifh had been eafily kept in order. Davies on lrcl. 

Spenfer has followed both Virgil and Theocritus in the 
charms which he employs for curing Britomartis of her love; 
but he had alfo our poet’s Ceiris in his eye. Dryden’s An, 

Mifdoubt my conftancy, and do not try; 

But ftay and ever keep me in your eye. Dryd. Ind. Emperor. 
After this jealoufy he kept a ftrict eye upon him. L’Eftrange, 
This method of teaching children by a repeated praflice, 
under the eye and direction of the tutor, ’till they have got the 
habit of doing well, has many advantages. Loch. 

T hefe are intrinfick difficulties arifing from the text itfelf, 
as the uncertainty fometimes who are the perfons he fpeaksto, 
or the opinions or pra£tices which he has in his eye. Lode. 

Several performances have been juftly applauded for their 
wit, which have been written with an eye to this predominant 
humour of the town. Addifon’s Freenolder, N • 3 k 

We were the moft obedient creatures in the world, con- 
ftant to our duty, and kept a fteddy eye on the end for which 
we were fent hither. Spectator, N . 577 # 

8. Opinion formed by obfervation. . 

She told her hufband, fee defigned to be beautiful in no 

body’s eye but his. ’."T 

It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the form of he 
church of Rome. Hookei, . v. J. /• 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

T hat thinks he hath done well in people’s eyes. Skokcjpcar. 
I was as far from meditating a war as I was, in c . 
the world, from having any preparations for one. 

Though he in all the people’s eyes feem d great. 

Yet greater he appear’d in his retreat. , ‘ 

9 Sight; view; the place in which any thing may 

There fhall he praflife tilts and tournaments, 

Hear fweet difeourfe, converfe with noblemen ; 

And be, in eye of every exercife. 

Worthy his youth and noblenefs of birth. 

10. Any thing formed like an eye. byp reff- 

Or fee colours like the eye of a peacock s featft , P 

ingour eyes on either corner, whiltt we 00 Oft- 

1 1. Any fmall perforation. ... » „ .u. 0 f He- 

TO, Ajax ha, not fo much »« a, wJI ftfOrfU 

len’s needle. ft 10 "ft . intolerable diffi- 

Does not our Saviour himfelf fp ea k 0 j . ven ? Do net 
culty which they caufe in men s paffage o ontra & the 
they make the narrow way much narrower, - gate 
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gate which leads to life to the ftreightnefs of a needle’s 
tye P South's Sermons. 

1 2. A fmall catch into which a hook goes. 

Thofe parts, if they cohere to one another but by reft only, 
may be much more eafily diffociated, and put into motion by 
any external body, than they could be, if they were by littie 
hooks and eyes, or other kind of faftenings entangled in one 
another. Boyle. 

13. Bud of a plant. 

Prune and cut off all your vine-feoots to the very root, 
fave one or two of the ftouteft, to be left with three or four 
eyes of young wood. Evelyn's Kalcndar. 

14. A fmall feade of colour. 

The ground indeed is tawny. 

— With an eye of green in’t. Shakef. Tempejl. 

Red with an eye of blue, makes a purple. Boyle on Colours. 

1 5. Pow*r of perception. 

The eyes of your underftanding being enlightened. Eph. i. 
A gift doth blind fee eyes of fee wife. Deutr. xvi 1 9. 

To Eye. v. a. [from the noun.] To watch; to keep in view; 
to obferve. 

When they are laid in garrifon, they may better hide 
their defaults than when they are in camp, where they are 
continually eyed and noted of all men. Spenfer on Ireland. 

Full many a lady 

I’ve cy'd with beft regard. Shakefpeare' s Tempejl. 

The kitchen Malkin pins 
Her richeft lockram ’bout her reeky neck, 

Clamb’ring the walls to eye him. Shakef. Ccriolanus. 

Bid the cheek be ready with a blufe, 

Modeft as morning, when fee coldly eyes 

The youthful Phoebus. ShakeJ. Troilus and Creffida. 

Bold deed thou haft prefum’d, advent’rousEve, 

And peril great provok’d, who feus hath dar’d. 

Had it been only coveting to eye 

That facred fruit. Milton's Paradife Loft , b. ix. /. 923. 
Such a ftory as fee bafilifle is that of fee wolf, concerning 
priority of vifion, feat a man becomes lioarfe and dumb, if 
fee wolf have fee advantage firft to eye him. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
It was needful for her perpetually to eye her purfuing enemy. 

More’s Antidote againjl Atheifm. 

Then gave it to his faithful fquire. 

With leflons how t’obferve and eye her. Fludibras , p. iii. 

Eye nature’s walks, (hoot folly as it flics. 

And catch the manners living as they rife. Pope’s Eff. on Man. 

Have a box when eunuchs fing. 

And foremoft in the circle eye a king. Pope's Epift. of Hor. 

To Eye. v. n. To appear; to feow ; to bear an appearance. 

Forgive me, 

Since my becomings kill me when they do not 

Eye well to you. Shakef. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Ey'eball. n.f [eye and ball.'] The apple of fee eye; the 
pupil. 

Oh, were mine eyeballs into bullets turn’d. 

That I in rage might feoot them at your faces ! Sbak. //.VI. 

Be fubjedt to no fight but mine : invifible 
T o every eyeball elfe. Shakefpeare’s Tempejl. 

I feel my hair grow ftiff, my eyeballs rowl ; 

This is the only form could feake my foul.' Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

Not when a gilt buffet’s refiedled pride 
Turns you from found philofophy afide. 

Not when from plate to plate your eyeballs roll. 

And the brain dances to fee mantling bowl. Pope’s Horace. 

Evebri'ght. n.f. [euphrafta, Latin.] it hath an anomalous 
perfonated flower of one leaf, divided into two lips ; the upper 
one upright, parted into feveral divifions ; and the lower one 
divided into three parts, each of which is again divided into 
two : out of the flowercup rifes the pointal, which afterwards 
turns to a fruit, or oblong hufk, divided into two parts, and 
replete with fmall feeds. Miller. 

Ey'ebrow. n. f. [eye and brow.] The hairy arch over the 
eye. 


The lover, 

Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his miftrefs eyebrow. Shakefp. As you like it. 

On the feventh day he fhall feave all his hair off his head, 
his beard, and his eyebrows. Lev. xiv. 9. 

Above ftand fee eyebrows, to keep any thing from running 
down upon them ; as drops of fweat from the forehead, or 

Ray on the Creation. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head. 

And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red ; 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy ftare, 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 

Ev fDRop. n.f. [eye and drop.] Tear. 

Fhat tyranny which never quaft but blood, 

IVould by beholding him have wafe’d his knife 
Wife gentle eyedrops. Shakefpeare’ 1 Henry IV. p. ii. 

Ev'eglance. n.f. [eye and glance.] Quick notice of the 
eye. 

His countenance was bold, and bafecd not 
For Guyon’s looks ; but fcornful tyeglcmce at him feot. F.Hp. 
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Ev'eglass. n.f. [eye and glaf.] Spcfiacles; glafs to affift the 
fight. 

Ha’ not you fecn, Camillo ? 

But that’s pad doubt you have ; or your eye glaf 
Is thicker than a cuckold’s horn. Shakef. Winter s Tale. 
By comparing it with a good perfpeifjvc of four foot in 
length, made with a concave eyeg/af, I could read at a greater 
diftance with my own inftrument than wife the glafs. A etc ton. 
Ey'eless. adj. [from eye.] Without eyes ; fightlefs; deprived 
of fight. 

A proclaim’d prize ! moft happy ! 

That cyelefs head of thine was firft fram’d flefh 
To raife my fortunes. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Promife was, feat I 

Should Ifracl from Philiftian yoke deliver: 

Afk for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eye/ fs in Gaza, at the mill with flaves : 

Himfelf is bound under Philiftian yoke. ATiltcn’s Agonijles. 

Pentheus durft deride 
The cheated people, and the eyelefs guide. 

Addifon’s Ovid’s Mctomorph. 
Eyelefs he grop’d about with vengeful hafte. 

And juftled promontories as he pafs’d. Garth’s Ovid. 

Mconidcs, 

Poor eyelefs pilgrim. Phillips. 

Cyclop, if any pitying thy difgrace, 

Afk who disfigur’d thus that eyelefs face. Pope’s Odyffey. 
Ey'elet. n.f. [arillet, French, a little eye.] A hole through 
which light may enter; any fmall perforation for a lacc to go 
through. 

Slitting fee back and fingers of a glove, I made eyelet holes 
to draw it clofe. JViJeman’s Surgery. 

Ey'elid. n.f. [eye and lid.] The membrane that feuts over 
the eye. 

Therewith her dim eyelids fee up ’gan rear, 

On which the dreary death did fit, as fad 

As lump of lead, and made dark clouds appear. Fai. ftftueen. 

Mark when fee fmiles with amiable chear. 

And tell me whereto can ye liken it ! 

When on each eyelid fweetly do appear 
An hundred graces as in feade to fit. Spenfer’ s Sonnets. 

On my eyelids is the feadow of death. Job xvi. 16. 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb I feew’d thee once ; 

The juice of it, on fleepiDg eyelids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it fees. Shakefpeare. 

The Turks have a black powder, made of a mineral called 
alcohol, which with a fine long pencil they lay under their 
eyelids, which doth colour black, whereby the white of the 
eye is fet off more white. Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

At length, the crackling noife and dreadful blaze 
Call’d up fomc waking lover to fee fight ; 

And long it was ere he the reft could raife, 

Whofe heavy eyelids yet were full of night. Dryden. 

Eyese'rvant. n. f. [eye and fervant.] A fervant that works 
only while watched. 

Eyese'rvice. n.f. [eye and fervice.] ''Service performed only 
under infpe£tion. 

Servants, obey in all things your mafter ; not with eye- 
fervice, is men pleafers, but in fmglcnefs of heart. Col. iii. 
Ey'eshot. n.f [eye and ftiot.] Sight; glance; view. 

I muft carry off my prize as others do ; and not think of 
fearing the booty before I am free from danger, and out of 
eye/hot from the other windows. Dryden’ s Don Sebajlian. 

I have preferved many a young man from her eycjhot by this 
means. ' Spectator, N\ 2K4. 

Ey'esight. n.f. [eye and fight.] Sight of the eye. 

The Lord hath recompenfed me according to my cleannefs 
in his eyefight. 2 Sam. xxii. 22. 

I have an ill-divining foul : 

Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb ; 

Either my eyefight fails, or thou look’ft pale. Shakefpeare. 

I love you, fir, 

Dearer than eyefight, fpace and liberty. 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare. Shakef. K. Lear. 

Though fight be loft. 

Life yet hath many folaces, enjoy’d 
Where other fenfes want not their delights, 

At home in leifure and domeftick cafe. 

Exempt from many a care and chance, to which 
Eyefight expofes daily men abroad. Miltons Agonijles. 

Jofephus fets this down from his own eyefight, being him- 
felf a chief captain at fee fiege of Jopata, where thefe°events 
happened. _ Wilkins’ s Math. Magic. 

He blinds the wife, gives eyefight to the blind, 

And molds and ftamps anew the lover’s mind. Dryden. 
Ey ESore. n. f. [ eye and fore.] Something oftenfive to the 
fight. 

Hath the church of Chrift, from fee firft* beginning, by a 
fecrct univerfal inftinift of God's good ijpirit, always tied itfelf 

to 
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to end neither fermon, nor almoft any fpeech of moment, 
which hath concerned matters of God, Without fome fpecial 
words of honour and glory to the Trinity which we all adore; 
and is the like conclufion of pfalms become now, at length, 
an cycforc , or a galling to the cars that hear it? Hooker , b. v. 

Fy, doff this habit; fhame to your eftate. 

And eyefore to our folemn feftival Shat. 7 am. of the Shrew. 
As foon as the two lords came thither they covered, to the 
trouble of the other ; but having prefently to fpeak, they were 
quickly freed from that eyefore Clarendon , b. viii. 

Mordecai was an eyefore to Hainan. L'Ejbange , Fable 38. 
He’s the beft piece of man’s fiefh in the market ; not an 
eyefore in his whole body. Dryden's Don Scbajlian. 

Eyespo'tted. adj. [ eye and fpot.) Marked with fpots like 
eyes. 

Nor Juno’s bird, in her eyefpotted train. 

So many goodly colours doth contain. Spenfer. 

Eyestri'ng. n.f for and firing.) I he firing of the eye; 
the tendon by which the eye is moved. 

I would have broke mine eyejlrings ; crackt them, but 
To look upon him. Shakefpeare's Cymbel'ine. 

To know whether the fheep are found or not, fee that their 
gums be red, the brilket-lkin red, and the eyejlrings ruddy. 

Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Ey'etoot h n f. [eye and tooth.) The tooth on the upper 
jaw next on each fide to the grinders ; the fang. 

The next one on each fide ftronger and deeper rooted, and 
more pointed, called canini, in Englilh eyeteeth , to tear the 
more tough fort of aliments. Ray on the Creation. 

Ey'ewink. n.f. [ eye and wink.) A wink, as a hintortoken. 
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you, they could never get an eyetwink of her. Sbaiepcar e 

Eyewx'tness. n.f [eye and witnefs. ] An ocular evidence; out 

who gives tefiimony to fails feen with his own eves. 

We made known onto you the power and coming of cur 
Lord Jefus Chrift, and were eytwhttejfet of his majciU. 2 P (l 
To meet him all his faints, who filent Hood 
Eyewitr.ejfes of his almighty acts, 

YVith jubilee advanc'd. Milton s Paradife Lojl , b. v j 

Give us, if thou can’ft, 

F.yewitnefs of what tiril or lafi was done; 

Relation more particular and diftinif. Milton’s Agomflu 
The curious, by laying together circumftances, atteiiationsj 
and characters of tltofe who are concerned in them, either re- 
ceive or reject what at firfi but eycvjitnejfes could abfolutelv 
believe or di [believe. Addifon on the Chrijlian Religion. 

Eyre. n.f. [eyre, French ; iter, Latin.] 'f lic court of juftices 
itinerants ; and juftices in eyre are thofe only, which Bratton 
in many places calls juj/iciarios itineraries. The eyre alfo 0 f 
the foreft is nothing hut the juftice-feat, otherwife called ; 
which is, or fhould by ancient cuftom, be held every three 
years by the juftices of the foreft, journeying up and down 
to that purpofe. Cowd. 

Ey'ry. n.f. [from ev, an egg.] The place where birds «f 
prey build their nefts and hatch 

But I was born fo high. 

Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top. 

And dallies with the wind, and fcorns the fun. Shat. iJ.III. 
The eagle, and the ftork. 

On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build. Miit. Par. Lof. 

Some haggard hawk, who had her cyry nigh. 

Well pounc’d to fallen, and well wing’d to fly. Drydv. 
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